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s&  re.  ( Bot .)  The  common  name  of  the  I 

g«  ’  order  Elseagnacete,  consisting  of  large 

Ai  r  trees,  with  gray,  silky  foliage,  and 

at  ue  only  European  species  is  H.  rham- 

ru  Buck-thorn,  a  low  tree,  native  of  the 

of  W.  Europe. 

Sal  lust,  uaius  Crispus,  a  Roman  historian,  distin¬ 
guished  equally  for  his  talents  and  profligacy,  was  B.  at 
Amiteruum,  B.  c.  86.  lie  was  expunged  from  the  list 
of  senators,  in  consequence  of  his  extravagauce  and 
shameless  debaucheries ;  but  being  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  made  governor  of  Numidia,  he  there  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune  by  acts  of  rapine.  He  died  B.  c.  35. 
His  Histories  of  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  genius  ;  hut  the 
rigid  morality  displayed  in  his  writings  forms  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  vices  of  his  life. 

Sally.  re.  [Fr.  sailhe,  from  Lat.  salio.']  A  leaping  or 
springing  forth.  —  Specifically,  a  sudden  issue  or  rush¬ 
ing  out  of  troops  from  a  beleagured  place  to  attack  the 
besiegers:  a  sortie;  as,  the  garrison  made  a  successful 
sally. —  Excursion  from  the  ordinary  track;  range; 
deviation;  digression;  as,  to  make  sallies  into  a  country 
district. — A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or 
imagination;  flight  of  liveliness  or  humor;  sprightly 
exertion  of  the  faculties;  as,  sallies  of  wit.  —  Act  of 
levity  or  extravagance  ;  unseemly  display  of  vivacity  ; 
an  act  of  wild  frolic  or  obstreperous  gayety;  an  es¬ 
capade;  an  overleaping  of  the  hounds  of  propriety  :  as, 
sallies  of  hot-blooded  youth. 

— v.  re.  {imp.  and  pp.  sallied.)  [Fr.  saillir .]  To  leap, 
spring,  bound,  or  rush  out  or  forth  ;  to  issue  suddenly, 
as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  fortified  place  to  attack  be¬ 
siegers:  to  make  a  sudden  irruption  or  sortie. 

Sal'ly-luiin,  re.  [Called  after  the  inventor.]  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  sort  of  sweet  tea-cake,  toasted  and  well-buttered 
before  eaten. 

Sally-port,  re.  ( Fortif .)  An  opening  cut  in  the  glacis 
of  a  fortified  work,  through  which  a  passage  leads  by  a 
ramp  from  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way  to  the  ex¬ 
terior. 

(Naval.)  A  landing-place  in  a  harbor  at  which  the 
boats  of  men-of-war  (but  no  other  boats)  are  allowed  to 
land.  It  is  also  the  name  for  an  opening  in  the  quarter 
of  a  fire-ship  by  which  the  crew  escape  after  setting  her 
on  fire. 

Salmagnn'di,  re.  [Fr.  salmigondis,  from  Lat.  sal- 
maga,  pickles.]  (Cookery.)  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  pickled  herrings,  seasoned  with  oil.  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  onions.  (Johnson.) — Hence,  a  hodge-podge  of  va¬ 
rious  ingredients;  an  olio;  a  medley;  an  ollapodrida;  a 
miscellany ;  a  pot-pourri ;  —  used  in  a  literary  sense ;  as, 
Washington  Irving’s  Salmagundi. 

Salmi,  (sal'me,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Cookery.)  A  ragout  of 
roasted  game  stewed  with  wine,  forcemeat,  and  spices, 
as  a  provocative  of  the  appetite :  as,  a  salmi  of  pheasants. 

Sal'mo,  re.  [Lat.,  from  salio,  to  leap  or  spring,  the 
species  being  remarkable  for  its  power  of  leaping.] 
(Zool.)  The  principal  genus  of  the  Salmonidx.  The 
Salmon,  S.  salar  of  the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  visits  the 
rivers  of  both  continents,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  delicious  flesh.  It  is  from 
24  to  36  inches  long,  and  attains  a  weight  of  30  pounds 
or  more.  In  N.  America  it  frequents  the  rivers  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  those  of 
N.  York  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascend¬ 
ing  even  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  N.-fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $600,000  a  year, 
and  by  steamers  the  fish  are  delivered  in  Boston,  N.  York, 
and  Philadelphia  i 
Trout  of  the  lakes,  , 
of  North  America, 
gray,  with  numer¬ 
ous  lighter  spots 
on  the  back  and 
sides;  under  parts 
light  ashy-gray  or 
cream  -  color.  It 
sometimes  attains  Fig.  2299.  — salmon,  (Salmo  salar.) 
the  weight  of  120 

pounds,  and  is  often  called  Mackinaw  Trout.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Longe.  The  Speckled  Trout,  or  Brook 
Trout,  S.  fontinalis  (Mitch.),  of  the  clear  streams  of 
Northern  North  America,  is  from  6  to  20  inches  long, 
horn-color  above  with  irregular  darker  marking,  sides 
bluish  mixed  ■with  silvery  white,  and  ornamented  with 
yellow  spots  and  vermilion  dots.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  trout,  and  probably  some  of  the  so-called 
varieties  are  distinct  species.  All  are  highly  prized  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

Salmon,  (sam'un,)  re.  (Zodl.)  See  Salmo. 

Salnion'irise,  n.  pi.  (ZoSl.)  The  Salmon  family  com¬ 
prising  abdominal  malacopterygious  fishes,  which  have 
the  body  more  or  less  scaly,  a  first  dorsal  with  soft  rays, 
followed  by  a  second  small  one,  which  is  fatty,  and  un¬ 
supported  by  rays.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  are  very  voracious,  and  highly  prized  for  food. 
See  Salmo. 

Salmon  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Cayuga  Lake  at 
Ludlowville,  Cayuga  co. —  Another,  enters  Braddock’s 
Bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  Monroe  co.  —  A  village  of 
Wayne  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Rochester 

Salm'ou  1'alls  River,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course  along  the 
boundary  between  that”  State  and  Maine,  joins  the  Co- 
checo  River  to  form  the  Piscataqna  River. 

Salm'on-ppcl.  n.  A  young  saimon ;  a  samlet. 

Salinou-pjpp.  re.  A  contrivance  for  catching  salmon. 

Salmon  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  in  Middlesex  co. 

Saimon  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Franklin  co., 
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and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  St. 1 
Regis. 

Sa'lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Brescia,  11  m.  from  Bres¬ 
cia.  Manuf.  Linen,  yarn,  and  thread.  Pop.  6,000. 

Sal'ogen,  n.  (Chem.)  The  electro-negative  component 
of  haloid  salts ;  salt-radical. 

Salo'nte,  (Script.,)  the  mother  of  James  the  Elder  and 
John  the  Evangelist,  one  of  those  holy  women  of  Galilee 
who  attended  our  Saviour  in  his  journeys  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  him;  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  Some  infer,  from  com¬ 
paring  Matt,  and  John  xix.  25,  that  she  was  a  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Salon,  (sah-long’,)  re.  [Fr., saloon.]  A  state  apartment; 
a  room  for  the  reception  of  visitors; — hence,  plurally, 
assemblies  of  the  fashionable  world;  circles  of  select 
society,  the  elite,  Ac. ;  as,  her  salons  were  crowded  with 
notabilities. 

Salon,  ( sa’lawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Bouehes- 
du-Rhone,  29  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  Manuf.  Silk 
plush,  hats,  and  soap.  Pop.  6,600. 

Salo'ua,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  It  contains  many  interesting  ruins. 
Pop.  6,000. 

Salona,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  104  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Saloniea,  (sa-lon-ek'a,)  a  city  and  seaport  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Roumania,  on  the  Bav  of  Saloniea,  185  m. 
N.W.  of  Athens ;  Lat.  40°  SO7  47"  N.,  Lon.  22°  57'  13"  E. 
It  is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  5  m.  in 
circumference.  It  is  commanded  by  a  large  citadel 
called  the  “  Seven  Towers,”  and  contains  numerous 
public  buildings  and  anc.  remains.  Manuf.  Silk;  be¬ 
sides,  a  large  trade  in  maize,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  wool, 
sponges,  timber,  wine,  Ac.  Pop.  70,000. 

— The  Gulp  of  Salonica,  is  70  m.  long,  and  30  m.  broad  at 
its  entrance. 

Saloon',  re.  [Fr.  salon;  It.  salone,  augmentative  of 
sala,  a  hall.]  (Arch.)  A  large  state  apartment;  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall; — specifically,  a  spacious  and 
elegant  apartment  for  the  reception  of  company,  or  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  also,  a  large  public  room  or 
parlor;  also,  again,  a  refreshment  room  in  a  theatre. 

— A  concert  or  dancing  room  where  liquors  are  sold;  — 
hence,  in  American  parlance,  a  public  house;  a  tavern. 

(Naut.)  The  main  cabin  of  a  steamer  or  passenger-ship. 

Sal  op,  or  Shropshire,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  the  co.  of  Denbigh,  and  a  portion  of  Flint  and 
Cheshire,  E.  Stafford,  S.  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Rad¬ 
nor,  and  W.  Montgomery;  area,  1,300  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  diversified,  but  mountainous  in  the  S.,  ; 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Rivers.  Severn,  Teme,  Shelbrook, 
Elf  Brook,  Weaver,  Clun,  Orme,  and  Cowe.  Prod.  The 
usual  cerealia,  with  hemp,  flax,  hops,  Ac.  Numerous 
cattle  and  sheep  are  also  raised.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  lead, 
salt,  limestone,  sandstone,  Ac.  Manuf.  Flannels,  wool¬ 
len,  cotton,  and  liuen  goods,  gloves,  buttons,  hardware, 
paper,  porcelain,  china,  tobacco-pipes,  iron-ware,  tar,  Ac. 
Cap.  Shrewsbury. 

Sal'safy,  Sal'sily,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Tragopogon. 

Salsainenta'rious,  a.  [From  Lat.  salsamentum, 
brine.]  Salted;  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of,  salt. 

Sals  'es,  re.  pi.  Mud-eruptions,  being  vents  of  vapor  j 
and  heat,  where  there  is  no  true  volcano. 

Sal'sette,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
of  Aurungabad,  N.  of  Bombay  Island,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  narrow  causeway.  Ext.  18  m.  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  13  m.  Pop.  60,000. 

Sal9ify,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Tragopogon. 

Salsil'la,  re.  (Bot.)  A  twining,  tuberculous-rooted 
plant,  also  called  Oyster-plant,  Alstr semeria  sulsilla,  ord. 
Amaryllidacex, cultivated  in  the  W.  Indies  for  its  roots, 
which  are  used  as  the  tubers  of  the  potato. 

Sal'so-acitl,  (-as' id,)  a.  l’ossessing  a  combined  taste 
or  flavor  of  salt  and  acid. 

Sal  -so'da,  re.  The  commercial  term  for  impure  car- 1 
bonate  of  soda. 

Sal'sola,  re.  [Lat.  sal,  salt,  and  salus,  alone,  from  its 
saline  qualities.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Chenopodiacex.  The  species  inhabit  salt-marshes  and’ 
contain  much  soda.  See  Barilla. 

Salsolaceous.  (-Id'shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference,  to  the  family  Salsola. 

Salsug'inons,  (- su'ji-nus ,)  a.  [Fr.  salsugineux,  from 
Lat.  salsugo,  saltness.]  Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt ;  salty.  (R.) 

Salt,  re.  [A.  S.  salt,  sealt ;  Ger.  salz  ;  Fr.  saf]  A  sub¬ 
stance  used  for  seasoning,  being  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  generally  known  as  common  salt.  It  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  saline  lakes 
or  springs,  and  from  the  earth  in  a  crystallized  state,  or 
in  the  form  of  rock-salt,  q.  v. 

— Hence, savor ;  taste ;  relish;  vapor;  smack;  seasoning; 
as,  “  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us.”  —  Shaks. 

— Hence,  also,  pungency;  piquancy;  wit;  epigrammatic 
point;  poignancy;  as.  Attic  salt.  —  A  vessel  to  hold 
salt  at  table ;  a  salt-cellar ;  as,  a  set  of  silver  salts.  —  A 
veteran  sailor  ;  a  weather-beaten  tar ;  as,  an  old  salt. 

(Chem.)  A  salt  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  con- ! 
taining  either  a  metallic  oxide  or  alkaloid  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  acid  or  a  metal,  or  pseudo-metallic  group¬ 
ing  in  combination  with  a  halogen.  The  advocates  of 
Gerhardt’s  theory  reverse  his  well-known  definition  of 
an  acid, — namely,  “a  salt  whose  basis  is  hydrogen,” — and 
describe  a  salt  as  any  metallic  compound  that  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  an  acid  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  or 
pseudo-metallic  grouping  for  hydrogen.  When  first 
Lavoisier  proposed  his  admirable  scheme  of  chemistry, 
it  was  supposed  that  an  acid  could  not  exist  without 
containing  oxygen.  As  the  science  advanced,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  discovered  r\e  true  composition  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  found  that  there  were  acids  whose 
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acidifying  principle  was  hydrogen,  which,  when  enter, 
ing  into  combination  with  metallic  oxides,  gave  up  their 
hydrogen  to  the  oxygen  to  form  water.  Taking  th« 
union  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda  as  an  example,  it 
was  found  that  the  chlorine  united  directly  with  the  so¬ 
dium,  the  water  formed  at  the  time  being  readily  driven 
off  by  heat.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  salts  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  —  oxy-salts,  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
base  and  an  acid,  and  haloid  salts,  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  metallic  and  a  halogen.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ad¬ 
vanced  a  theory,  however,  which  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  received  as  the  correct  one.  He  assumed  that  when 
acids  were  rendered  anhydrous  they  lost  their  acid 
properties,  an  assumption  provable  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment.  Sulphuric  acid  he  looked  on  not  as  S03,  the  an¬ 
hydrous  acid,  but  as  H20S03,  or  rather  II3S04.  This 
at  once  brought  the  two  classes  of  salts  into  harmony, 
the  grouping  SO.,  being  equivalent  to  the  halogen  in 
HC1,  HI,  HBr,  Ac.  A  few  examples  of  salts  and  acids 
will  render  this  more  intelligible: 

Hydrochloric  acid,  H.C1 . Potash  salt,  K.C1. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  H.Br .  “  K.Br. 

Sulphuric  acid,  H2S04  .  “  K2S04. 

Nitric  acid,  FIN03  .  “  KN03. 

Sulphurous  acid,  H3S03 .  “  K2S03. 

This  theory  is  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  the  advocates 

of  the  uew  school.  Salts  being  looked  on  as  the  union 
of  an  acid  radicle  with  a  metal,  the  name  in  a  few  cases 
has  been  necessarily  altered.  Thus  we  now  constantly 
meet  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  Ac.,  in  chemical  publications. 
Salts  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes  :  —  Basic 
salts,  in  which  the  amount  of  base  predominates  over  the 
acid ;  neutral  salts,  when  these  are  united  equivalent  for 
equivalent  in  protosalts,  or  one  of  base  to  three  of  acid 
in  sesquisalts  ;  and  acid  salts,  where  the  acid  is  in  ex¬ 
cess.  These  terms  must  be  taken  in  their  chemical 
sense,  and  not  as  meaning  the  effect  that  certain  salts 
have  on  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  is  chemically  a  neutral  salt,  reddens  tur¬ 
meric  paper,  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  also  neutral,  red¬ 
dens  litmus.  Numerous  examples  of  each  of  these  classes 
will  be  found  throughout  this  work.  Double  salts  are 
those  whose  acid  apparently  combines  with  two  bases  to 
form  a  crystalline  compound,  but  the  real  union  appears 
to  take  place  between  the  two  salts ;  thus,  we  have  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  KClPtCls; 
the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  or  ordinary 
alum,  K2804A123S04 ;  the  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia,  K2S04MgS04. 

— pi.  An  Eng.  provincialism  for  marshes  flooded  by  the  tide. 

Above  the  salt,  on  the  dais,  or  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table;  hence,  in  a  position  of  honor;  —  derived  from 
the  ancient  custom  in  the  banquetiug-halls  of  people 
of  rank,  of  placing  a  large  salt-cellar  in  the  centre  of  a 
long  table,  the  places  above  which  were  assigned  to 
guests  of  distinction ;  while  the  places  below'  were  re¬ 
served  for  retainers,  inferior  guests,  Ac. 

Below  the  salt,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  —  hence, 
in  an  inferior  or  mean  position. 

— a.  (comp.  Salter  ;  superl.  saltest.)  Having  the  taste 
of  salt;  impregnated  with  salt;  abounding  with  salt,  or 
yielding  it;  prepared  with,  or  tasting  of,  salt;  vs,  salt 
water,  salt  provisions.  —  Overflowed  with  salt  water;  as, 
a  salt  marsh.  —  Growing  on  salt  marshes  or  meadows, 
and  hence,  having  the  flavor  of  salt;  as ,  salt  grass. — 
Poignant;  bitter;  sharp;  acrid;  as,  “a  salt  rheum.” 
(Shaks.) — Salacious;  lecherous;  libidinous;  as,  a  salt 
jest  a  salt  story',  a  salt  imagination. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with  salt;  as, 
to  salt  meat  or  fish.  —  To  stuff  with  salt  between  the 
timber  and  planks,  for  the  preservation  of  the  wood;  as, 
to  salt  a  ship. 

— v.  re.  To  throw  off  salt,  as  a  saline  solution;  as,  the 
brine  salts  but  slowly. 

Sal'ta,  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  cap.  of  prov.  of 
same  name,  abt.  180  m.  N.  of  Tucuman  ;  Lat.  24°  15'  S., 
Lon.  64°  50'  W.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  some 
handsome  religious  and  other  edifices.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sal  tant.  a.  [Lat.  saltans,  from  satire,  to  leap.]  Leap¬ 
ing;  dancing;  skipping;  jumping. 

(Her.)  In  a  leaping  attitude ;  bounding  forward;  as, 
a  squirrel  saltant. 

Saltarel'lo,  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  dance  among  the  Nea¬ 
politans. 


Sal'late,  v.a.  To  leap  ;  to  dance;  to  bound,  (r.) 

Saltation,  (-ta'shun,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  saltatio,  from 
saltare,  to  dance.]  Act  of  dancing,  leaping,  or  jumping ; 
as,  to  practise  saltations.  —  Beating;  throbbing;  palpi¬ 
tation  ;  as,  the  saltation  of  the  great  artery. 

Saltato'rial,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference,  to 
leaping ;  as,  saltatorial  exercises  or  exploits.  —  Possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  leaping ;  as,  saltatorial  animals. 

Sal'tatory,  a.  Leaping  or  dancing,  or  having  the 
power  of  leaping  or  dancing ;  employed  in  leaping  or 
dancing;  as,  saltatory  motions,  saltatory  performances. 

Salt'-oake,  re.  Sulphate  of  soda,  in  its  prepared  form, 
for  the  use  of  glass-blowers  and  soap-manufacturers. 

Salt'-cat.  re.  A  lump  of  salt  used  as  a  lure  for  pigeons. 

Salt'-cellar,  re.  A  small  vessel  used  at  table  for  hold¬ 
ing  salt ;  a  salt. 

Sallooats,  ( solt'kotes ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ayr,  24  m.  SAW  of  Glasgow.  It  is  a  great  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Pop.  4,S00. 

Salt  Creek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Sangamon  Rive* 
between  Menard  and  Mason  cos. 

Salt  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  East  Fork  of 
White  River  from  Lawrence  county. — A  township  of 
Decatur  county. — A  township  of  F’ranklin  county.— 
A  township  of  Jackson  county. — A  township  of  Monro® 
county. 
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Halt  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Iowa  River  from  Tamal 
co-  —  A  village  and  township  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  75  in. 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City 

Salt  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Maple  River  from 
Gratiot  co. 

Salt  Cireelt,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Sciota  River  from 
Ross  co.  —  Another  enters  the  Muskingum  River  from 
Muskingum  co. — A  township  of  Hocking  co. — A  post¬ 
township  of  Holmes  co. — A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 
— A  township  of  Pickaway  co. — A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Salt  Creek,  in  Texas,  a  p.  o.  of  Montague  county. — In 
Virginia,  a  p.  o.  of  Amherst  county. 

Salt'  ex,  n.  One  who  salts,  or  applies  salt;  as,  a  salter] 
of  provisions.  —  One  who  sells  salt ;  a  dealer  in  salt ;  a 
dry-salter;  also,  a  maker  of  salt. 

Salt  'em,  n.  A  place  where  salt  is  manufactured;  a 
salt-work. 

Salt'-fisli,  n.  A  fish  preserved  or  cured  with  salt.  —  A 
fish  taken  in  salt  water;  —  in  contradistinction  from 
fresh-water  fish. 

Salt-foot,  ».  A  large  salt-cellar,  formerly  used  at  the 
tables  of  persons  of  rank  to  mark  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  superior  and  inferior  guests.  See  Salt. 

Salt  Fork.  in  Missouri,  an  affluent  ot  the  Dlack  River,- 
which  it  joins  in  Saline  co. 

Salt'-gruag'e,  (-gaj,)  n.  An  instrument  used  to  guage 
or  test  the  strength  of  brine  or  salt-water. 

Mnlt'-$;r<‘en.  n.  Sea-green. 

Saltier,  Saltire.  ( sdl'teer ,)  n.  (Tier.)  A  bearing  in 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  formed  by  two  bends  — 
dexter  and  sinister  —  crossing  each  other. 

Sal'tier-urise,  Sal'tire-wiMe,  a.  (Her.)  In  the 
form  of  a  saltier ;  —  thus,  charges  having  length  (as 
swords,  batons,  Ac.)  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  sal¬ 
tire,  are  said  to  be  borne  saltier-wise. 

Sal'tigrade,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Rat.  saltus,  a  leap,  and 
gradi,  to  go.]  ( Zoiil .)  Having  feet  or  legs  adapted  to 
leaping,  as  certain  animals. 

— n.  (Ziiol.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  which  seize  their 
prey  by  leaping  upon  it  from  a  distance. 

Snltil'io.  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  Tigre  River,  abt. 
110  m.  S.  of  Coahuila;  pop.  7,000.  See  Bueva  Vista. 

Saltillo.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.E.  of  Rensselaer. 

Saltillo,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  N.  of  Savannah. 

Maltil'loville,  or  Saltillo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  47  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Salt'ing',  n.  Act  of  sprinkling,  impregnating,  or  season¬ 
ing  with  salt. 

— A  salt-marsh. 

Malt'isli,  a.  Somewhat  salt;  seasoned  or  impregnated 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt. 

Malt'ishly,  adv.  With  a  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

Malt'isliness,  n.  A  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

Mai  t'-j  imk.  n.  Hard  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea.  I 

Malt  Key,  a  sandy  and  rocky  bank,  abt.  90  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Florida,  between  Cuba  and  the  Grand  Bahama  Bank. 
Length,  abt.  62  in. ;  greatest  breadth  36  m.  Its  W.  border 
consists  of  a  chain  of  barren  rocks  called  Double-Headed 
Shot  Key,  of  which  the  extreme  N.W.  one  has  a  light¬ 
house,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light  100  feet  above  the  sea; 
Lat.  23°  26'  24"  N.,  Lon.  80°  27'  35"  W. 

Malt  I.ake,  in  Utah.  See  Great  Salt  Lake. — A 
N.  co. ;  area,  about  784  sq.  m.  River.  Jordan  river. 
St< rface,  diversified,  and  in  some  paits  mountainous; 
soil,  generally  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay  in  abundance.  Cap.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Pop.  (1895)  68,182. — A  city,  cap.  of  Salt  Lake 
co.,  and  seat  of  the  State  government,  on  the  Jordan 
river,  about  22  m.  S.  E.  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  city 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  handsome 
edifices,  among  which  is  a  magnificent  temple  which 
was  40  years  in  building.  S.  L.  City  was  founded  July 
24,  1847,  by  Brigham  Young  and  his  company  of  Mor¬ 
mons,  numbering  143.  Pop.  (1895)  66,400. 

Malt'less,  a.  Lacking  salt;  —  hence,  pointless;  insipid; 
as,  a  saltless  joke. 

Salt'-lick,  n.  A  saline  spring,  resorted  to  by  buffaloes, 
deer,  Ac.  See  Lick. 

Malt  I.iek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette 
co. 

Malt  kick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Perry  county. — n. 
See  Lick. 

Saltly,  adv.  With  a  smack  of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

Malt'- marsh,  n.  Meadow  or  grass-laud  subject  to  the 
overflow  of  the  tides. 

Salt'-niine,  n.  A  mine  where  rock-salt  is  obtained. 

Malt 'liess.  n.  Quality  of  being  salt  or  impregnated  with 
salt;  as,  the  saltness  of  brine.  —  Taste  or  flavor  of  salt; 
hence,  raciness ;  as,  the  saltness  of  dried  cod,  the  salt¬ 
ness  of  an  anecdote,  Ac. 

Malt  -pan.  Salt-pit,  n.  A  pan,  basin,  or  pit  where 
salt  is  obtained  or  made. 

Saltpetre,  (-pe’tr,)  n.  [From  salt,  and  Gr.  petra, a.  rock, 
a  stone.]  (Chem.)  See  Potash  (Nitrate  of). 

Maltpe'troilS,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Baltpetre; 
impregnated  with,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  salt¬ 
petre. 

Salt'-raker,  n.  A  collector  of  salt  in  natural  salt 
ponds,  or  inclosures  from  the  sea. 

Malt'-rhenin,  (-room.,)  n.  (Med.)  A  name  somewhat 
indefinitely  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  various  cutaneous 
affections  of  the  eruptive  and  herpetic  forms. 

Salt  River,  n.  An  imaginary  river  up  which  defeated 
politicians,  Ac.,  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion.  The 
phrase  To  run  up  Salt  River  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky, 
the  passage  of  which  is  made  difficult  and  laborious  as 
well  by  its  tortuous  course  as  by  the  abundance  of  shal¬ 
lows  and  bars.  The  real  application  of  the  phrase  is  to 


the  unhappy  wdght  who  has  the  task  of  propelling  the 
boat  up  the  stream;  but  in  political  or  slang  usage  it  is 
to  those  who  are  rowed  up. 

Malt  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Shelby  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.,  enters  the  Ohio  River  between 
Hardin  and  Jefferson  cos. 

Mill  t  River,  in  Missouri,  is  formed  in  Monroe  co.,  by 
the  union  of  several  branches,  and  flowing  an  irregular 
E.S.E.  course,  enters  into  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Bike  co.  —  A  village  of  Audrain  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  ot  Jef¬ 
ferson  City.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. 

—  A  township  of  Randolph  co. 

Malt  Rock,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Marion  coun¬ 
ty. 

Malt  Mpring',  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph 
co. 

Malt  Sulphur  Springs,  in  IT  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  230  m.  W.  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Malt'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Smyth  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Abingdon. 

Malt'-water,  n.  Sea-water;  water  impregnated  with 
salt  in  solution. 

Malt'y,  a.  Saltish;  moderately  salt. 

Maltz'burg.  or  Mnlts'bii  ry.  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-borough  of  Indiana  co.,  32  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Malu'bria,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chemung  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  N.  of  Elmira. 

Malu'brious,  a.  [Lat.  saluber,  salubris,  from  salus, 
a  sound  condition.]  Favorable  to  health;  promoting 
health;  wholesome;  salutary ;  healthful ;  ns,  a  salubri¬ 
ous  climate. 

Maln'brionsly,  adv.  In  a  salubrious  manner;  so  as 
to  promote  health. 

Malu'briousness,  Malu'brity,  n.  [Fr. salubrite ; 
Lat.  salubritas.]  Quality  of  being  salubrious;  whole¬ 
someness;  healthfulness;  favorableness  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  country  air. 

Malu'cla,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty- 

Matilda,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  river  rising  among  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  between  Pickens  and  Greenville  dists., 
and  flowing  a  general  S.S.E.  course,  joins  Broad  River  at 
Columbia;  length,  abt.  200  m.  —  A  village  of  Newberry 
dist.,  abt.  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

Malu'ria,  in  Texas,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  on  Matagorda  Island,  abt.  125  m.  S.W.  of  Gal¬ 
veston. 

Mal'iitarily,  adv.  In  a  salutary  manner. 

Mai'ntariness,  n.  Wholesomeness;  quality  of  being 
salutary. —  Quality  of  conducing  to  good  or  prosperity; 
as,  sulutariness  of  counsel. 

Malu'tary,  a.  [Fr.  salutaire;  Lat.  salutaris,  from 
salus,  a  whole  condition.]  Healthful ;  wholesome;  salu¬ 
brious  ;  promoting  health ;  as,  to  take  a  salutary  walk. 

—  Promotive  of  public  good  or  safety ;  contributing  to 
some  beneficial  purpose ;  useful;  advantageous;  profit¬ 
able  ;  as,  to  adopt  salutary  measures,  to  set  a  salutary 
example. 

Msiluta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  salutatio,  from  salus,  safety.] 
The  act  or  ceremony  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or 
reverence  to  any  one.  Among  the  Romans,  salutatio 
was  the  daily  homage  paid  by  clients  and  dependents  to 
their  superiors.  The  women,  too,  had  their  crowds  of 
sal  liters  attending  them  every  morning.  In  the  reception 
of  those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects,  the  better  sort 
were  honored  with  a  kiss,  while  the  poorer  had  a  small 
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entertainment  set  before  them,  and  were  even  feasted  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  thought  very  liberal.  It  is  not 
a  little  interesting  to  observe  the  different  modes  of 
salutation  that  prevail  in  different  countries.  In  most 
civilized  countries,  bowing,  uncovering  the  head,  press¬ 
ing  the  hand,  embracing,  and  kissing,  are  the  usual 
modes  in  which  good-will,  esteem,  and  love,  are  ex¬ 
pressed;  but,  not  unfrequently  what  is  regarded  as  an 
act  of  civility  in  one  country,  would  be  out  of  place,  or 
even  considered  as  rude,  in  another.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  politeness  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  ladies;  in  Italy,  this  is  a  familiarity  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  nearest  relatives.  In  the  East,  the  salutations 
are  generally  of  a  very  slavish  character ;  as  the  throw¬ 
ing  oneself  on  the  ground  before  persons  of  distinction, 
and  repeatedly  kissing  their  feet.  In  Sumatra,  the  salut¬ 
ing  person  bows,  begs  the  left  foot  of  him  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses,  kneels  on  the  ground,  and  applies  this  foot  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  forehead,  breast,  and  knee; 
finally,  he  touches  the  ground  with  his  head,  and  re¬ 
mains  for  some  moments  stretched  out  on  his  belly.  In 
the  Pellew  Islands,  a  person  seizes  the  hand  or  foot  of 


him  whom  he  wishes  to  salute,  and  rubs  his  face  with  it. 
In  the  Philippines,  they  bend  their  body  very  low,  place 
their  hands  upon  their  cheeks,  raise  one  leg,  and  bend 
the  knee.  In  Siam,  the  inferior  throws  himself  on  the 
ground  before  his  superior.  In  Japan,  the  inferior  takes 
off  his  sandals,  puts  his  hands  into  the  opposite  sleeves, 
bends  slowly  till  they  reach  his  knees,  and  thus  with 
short  and  measured  steps,  and  with  a  rocking  motion, 
passes  his  superior,  crying,  “Do  nothurtme.”  In  China, 
the  forms  of  salutation  are  various.  The  Turk  crosses 
his  hands,  places  them  upon  his  breast,  and  bows;  the 
Laplanders  rub  noses  ;  the  Franks  are  said  to  have  pulled 
out  a  hair,  and  presented  it  to  the  person  saluted  ;  an 
Ethiopian  takes  the  robes  of  another  and  ties  it  about 
his  own  waist,  leaving  his  friend  half  naked.  In  some 
parts,  they  show  their  humility  by  presenting  them- 
selves  naked  before  the  person  whom  they  salute;  in 
others,  they  scratch  the  hand  slightly,  and  reciprocally 
suck  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  wound,  or,  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  esteem,  they  open  a  vein  and  present  a  goblet 
of  blood  as  a  beverage  for  their  friend. 

MHliitato'ritin,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  the  student  of  a 
college  who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the 
annual  Commencement,  or  like  exercises. 

Maluta'torily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  salutation. 

Maluta'tory,  a.  Containing,  implying,  or  expressing 
salutation;  speaking  a  welcome;  conveying  a  greeting; 
—  applied  particularly  to  the  oration  introductory  of 
the  exercises  of  the  Commencements,  Ac.,  in  American 
colleges. 

— n.  In  American  colleges,  the  salutatory  oration. 

Malute',  v.  a.  [It.  salutare;  Lat  saluto,  from  salus.]  To 
•greet ;  to  hail ;  to  address  or  accost  with  friendly  gratr  - 
lations  or  expressions  of  kind  wishes. —  To  greet  with  a 
kiss;  to  greet  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  nod  of  the 
head ;  as,  to  salute  a  lady’s  lips,  to  salute  a  stranger. 

( Mil.  and  Nav.)  To  greet  or  show  honor  to  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon  or  small  arms,  by  striking  colors,  roll¬ 
ing  drums,  presenting  arms,  Ac.;  as,  the  President  was 
saluted  by  the  troops. 

— n.  Act  of  saluting,  or  of  expressing  respect,  gratnlation, 
or  kind  wishes;  greeting;  salutation;  as,  friendly 
salutes  were  exchanged  between  them.  —  A  kiss  ;  a  lip¬ 
greeting  expressing  more  than  mere  courtesy. 

“No  cold  salute  is  in  yon  lovers'  kiss." — Earl  of  Roscommon. 

— In  the  military  and  naval  services,  a  mark  of  respect  per¬ 
formed  in  different  ways,  according  to  circumstances. 
Naval  salutes  are  fired  from  ships,  the  number  of  guns 
engaged  in  which  denotes  the  rank  of  the  personage 
saluted.  A  foreigner’s  salute  is  returned  gun  for  gun. 
Troops  under  arms  salute  with  their  rifles  or  swords  ; 
staff-officers  not  drawing  their  swords  salute  with  the 
hand,  as,  also,  do  soldiers  when  unarmed.  Another  form 
of  salute  at  sea  is  dipping  the  ensign,  that  is,  lowering 
the  colors  fora  few  moments,  and  then  reliauling  them 
up  to  the  masthead  or  gaff-peak.  See  also  Colors  and 
Fec-dk-joie. 

Mai  nt'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  salutes. 

Malntirerous,  a.  [From  Lat.  salus,  saltdis,  health, 
and  ferre,  to  bring.]  Bringing  health;  salubrious; 
healthy;  as,  salutiferous  weather.  (R.) 

Malntif'erously,  adv.  In  a  salutiferous  manner. 

Malut  Public,  it'oiiiite  lie.)  [Fr.,  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.]  ( Fr.  Hist.)  The  term  applied  to  a  number 
of  members  of  the  National  Convention  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  1793-94,  who  acted  as  the  dictators  of  France. 
The  committee  arose  out  of  that  section  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  called  the  “  Mountain,”  which  had  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Girondist  party ;  and  at  length  its  power 
came  to  be  concentrated  in  three  of  its  members  — 
Robespierre,  the  real  chief,  though  half  concealed  from 
view,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just.  Among  these  men  there 
was  perfect  equanimity  down  to  the  moment  of  their 
fall;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  re¬ 
solved  to  perpetuate  their  power  by  establishing  a  su¬ 
preme  council  of  three  consuls,  in  which  Robespierre 
would  have  had  the  perpetual  presidency,  with  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Justice,  Exterior,  and  Finance;  Couthon 
that  of  the  Interior,  and  St.  Just  the  War  Department. 
The  career  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal  was  brought  to  a. 
termination  by  some  of  their  former  associates  impeach¬ 
ing  its  members  before  the  convention  ;  and  a  reaction 
having  taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  St.  Just  were  executed  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor(July  28, 1794). 

Maluzzo,  (sa-loot'so.)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Coni, 
near  the  Po,  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Turin.  It  consists  of  an 
Upper  and  Lower  town,  the  former  situated  on  a  height 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
the  latter  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  dept,  under  the 
French  domination.  Manuf.  Silk,  leather,  and  hats. 
Pop.  17,548. 

Mai  lability.  n.  The  possibility  of  being  saved,  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  everlasting  life. 

Malv'able,  a.  [From  Lat.  salvus,  safe.]  That  may  be 
saved  or  received  to  eternal  happiness ;  admitting  of 
salvation ;  as,  solvable  souls. 

Malvailor,  Man.  See  Salvador. 

Salvador.  Mt.  See  Salvador. 

Malvadora'cese,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Salvadora  family,  a 
small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales,  consisting  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  with  leathery  leaves  and  minute 
panicled  flowers.  The  species  are  natives  of  India,  Syria, 
and  North  Africa.  The  only  one  of  any  importance  is 
Salvadora  Persira,  which  Dr.  Royle  has  shown  to  be  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture.  Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  re¬ 
sembles  in  taste  the  garden-cress.  The  bark  of  its  root 
is  acrid,  and  is  employed  in  India  as  a  blistering  agent. 
Its  leaves  are  said  to  possess  purgative  properties. 

Salvage  ( sdl'vaj ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  salvagium, 
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from  Lat.  salvus ,  safe.]  ( Mar .  Law.)  A  reward  or  rec-| 
ompense  allowed  by  law  for  the  saving  of  a  shiporcargo 
(or  any  part  or  parts  thereof;  from  lots  at  sea ;  also,  the 
goods  or  property  so  saved. 

Sal'vages,  a  group  of  uninhabited  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  N.  of  the  Canaries ;  Lat.  30°  N.,  Lon.  16°  W. 

Sal  vatel'la,  n.  [Lat.,  from  salvare,  to  save.]  (Anat.) 
A  vein  of  the  arm  terminating  in  the  fingers.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  having  peculiar  influence  on  the 
health  when  opened. 

Salvation,  (-vd'shun,)  n.  Act  of  saving;  rescue  or 
preservation  from  danger,  great  calamity,  or  total  de¬ 
struction  ;  as,  marrying  money  was  his  salvation. 

( Theol .)  The  deliverance  wrought  out  by  Christ  for 
mankind,  saving  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins.  This  last  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
he  says,  “  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  f  ” 

—Deliverance  from  enemies;  victory;  saving  power;  as, 
“  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”  —  Exod.  xiv.  13. 

Sal  vator  Rosa.  See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

Sal'vatory,  n.  A  repository;  a  place  where  things 
are  kept  safe  and  secure,  (r.) 

Salve,  (sawv,)  n.  [A.  S.  scalfe;  kindred  with  Lat.  sal¬ 
vus.]  That  which  saves,  mitigates,  relieves,  or  preserves ; 
a  help ;  a  remedy  ;  an  aid ;  an  antidote ;  as,  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  proved  a  salve  to  his  dishonor.  —  An  adhesive  com¬ 
position;  a  substance  applied  to  heal,  mollify,  or  relieve 
wounds  or  sores;  an  unguent;  an  ointment;  a  plaster. 

- — v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  salved,  (sawvd.)  To  cure  by  reme¬ 
dial  or  emollient  treatment ;  to  heal  by  external  appli¬ 
cations  ;  to  apply  salve  to ;  as,  to  salve  a  wound. 

Sal  ver,  (sawv'er,)  n.  A  piece  of  plate  with  a  foot;  or, 
a  waiter  on  which  articles  are  carried  round  and  pre¬ 
sented  ;  as,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  brought  me  their 
cards  on  a  salver. 

Salv'er-shaped,  (-shd.pt,)  a.  (Bot.)  Tubular,  with 
a  flat  border  rectangular  to  the  tube ;  —  said  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  a  plant. 

Sal'  via,  n.  [Lat.  salvus,  well,  in  good  health,  because 
it  was  esteemed  capable  of  curing  many  diseases.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sabiacex,  consisting  of  herbs 
and  under-shrubs,  with  aromatic  leaves,  which  have 
generally  a  rugose  appearance,  and  flowers  commonly 
in  spikes.  The  species  best  known  is  S.  officinalis,  the 
Common  or  Garden  Sage,  so  much  used  by  the  cook  as  a 
flavoring  agent,  particularly  in  the  stuffing  for  pork, 
goose,  and  duck.  S.  lyrata,  the  Wild  or  Meadow  Sage, 
is  found  in  shady  woods  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  An 
infusion  of  sage  was  formerly  used,  under  the  name  of 
sage-tea,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  China  tea;  it  is  still 
largely  employed  in  North  America  as  a  gargle  in  com¬ 
mon  sore  throat,  and  when  the  uvula  is  relaxed.  Many 
of  the  salvias  are  very  ornamental  plants,  and  are  fa¬ 
vorite  objects  of  culture  with  the  florist. 

Nal'visa.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Sal'vo.  n. ;  pi.  Salvos.  [Lat.  salvo  jure.]  An  exception  ; 
an  excuse;  a  reservation;  as,  “private  salvos  or  eva¬ 
sions.”  —  Locke. 

(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  heavy  guns,  or  volley  of  mus¬ 
ketry  ;  as,  to  fire  a  salvo. 

Sal-volat'ile,  n.  (Ohem.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  a  spirituous  solution  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  flavored  with  aromatics,  as  in  the  com¬ 
pound  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Sal'vor,  7i.  (Mar.  Law.)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goods 
at  sea. 

Salzburg',  (saltz-hoorg,)  a  city  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Salzach,  67  m.  S.W.  of  Linz,  and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Munich. 
It  is  situated  amidst  lofty  mountains,  and  surrounded 
by  walls.  The  Salzach  flows  through  the  city,  dividing 
it  into  two  parts.  It  contains  numerous  public  build¬ 
ings  and  monuments.  Manuf.  Leather,  tobacco,  Btarch, 
and  iron- wire.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
rop.  18,000. 

Salz'burg,  a  town  of  Hungary,  S.W.  of  Eperies ; pop. 
4,000. 

Sn'makov,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
30  m.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Sophia.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Sama'na,  a  peninsula  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  republic  of  San  Domingo,  extending  32  m.  from 
W.  to  E.,  with  a  breadth  of  11  m. ;  Lat.  19°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
69°  8'  W.  The  surroundings  indicate  that  it  was  for¬ 
merly  an  island.  Soil,  fertile,  producing  timber  for  ship¬ 
building  and  cabinet-ware.  Min.  Copper,  gold,  and  coal. 
Pop.  1,721. 

Sauiana  Bay,  in  San  Domingo,  S.  of  ab.  peninsula,  30 
m.  long  and  several  broad,  one  of  the  most  important 
harbors  of  the  W.  Indies.  On  theshoresare  the  harbors 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Lorenzo.  The  bay  was  sur¬ 
veyed  by  a  U.  S.  vessel  in  1882.  See  Hatti. 

Sainan'co.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  Lat.  9°  15'  30" 
S.,  Lon.  78°  32'  45"  W. 

Samar',  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  Luzon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  20 
m.  wide  :  Lat.  between  11°  15'  and  12°  45'  N.,  Lon.  124° 
15'  and  125°  52'  E.  Ext.  140  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  m.  It  is  fertile  and  easily  cultivated. 
Pod.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Pop.  100,000. 

Sain'ara,  n.  [Lat.,  the  seed  of  the  elder-tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  superior  two  or  more  celled  fruit,  each  cell  being  dry, 
indehiscent,  few-seeded, and  having  its  pericarp  extended 
into  a  winged  expansion.  Each  cell  of  the  Samara  is, 
in  fact,  an  achaeniun,  with  a  winged  margin.  Examples 
of  the  Samara  occur  in  the  so-called  sycamore,  the  ash, 
and  the  elm. 

Kamara',  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  govt,  ot 


same  name,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sam¬ 
ara,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Simbirsk.  Pop.  25,343. 

Sainaraiig',  a  seaport-town  of  Java,  on  the  N.  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samarang,  240  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Batavia;  Lat.  6° 56'  S.,  Lon.  110°  27'  E.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  pepper, 
and  rice. 

Sam'arcaml,  a  fortified  city  of  Independent  Tartary, 
in  Bokhara,  on  the  Sogd,  or  Zer-Afchan,  120  m.  E.  of 
Bokhara  ;  Lat.  39°  30'  N.,  Lat.  68°  50'  15"  E.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  cap.  of  Timour’s  empire,  and  was  a  place  of 
reat  importance.  Pop.  25,000.  Captured  and  annexed 
y  the  Russians  in  1868.  See  also  Bokhara. 

Sa'mare,  n.  Same  as  Simar,  q.  v. 

Sama  ria,  (Jewish Hist.,)  a  city  and  country  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  situated  towards  the  north  of  Judea.  Samaria  was 
the  country  in  which  the  ten  revolted  tribes  raised  their 
independent  state,  and  formed  the  kingdom  properly 
denominated  Israel,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
Judah,  embracing  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  from  which  the  other  ten  had  seceded  when,  re¬ 
fusing  the  authority  of  Rehoboam,  they  established  a 
dynasty  of  their  own,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  So 
deadly  was  the  animosity,  and  so  implacable  the  hatred 
that  existed  between  these  two  nations  of  Jews,  that, 
from  the  time  of  their  severance  to  the  destruction  of 
their  capital  and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  an  almost  per¬ 
petual  state  of  warfare  existed  between  Judah  and  Is¬ 
rael  ;  indeed,  so  intensely  did  the  former  hate  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  the  term  of  Samaritan  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
contempt  and  reproach  that  could  be  applied  to  any 
one.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  fact,  though  it 
had  long  outlived  the  existence  of  the  nation,  that  made 
the  woman  at  the  well  marvel  when  Jesus  asked  her  to 
draw  him  some  water.  The  antipathy  borne  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  J udah  for  those  of  Israel  or  Samaria  was  not  only 
political,  but  religious,  and  they  hated  them  not  alone 
for  the  difference  of  their  institutions,  but  more  for  the 
difference  that  existed  in  the  form  of  worship  adopted 
by  the  Samaritans.  These  theological  dissensions  were, 
however,  in  time  greatly  modified  by  the  return  of  the 
Samaritans  to  the  ancient  form  of  worship,  and  by  the 
erection  of  a  temple  in  the  capital  that  professed  to  be 
a  model  of  the  great  fabric  completed  by  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  an  event  that  was  celebrated  soon  after  the 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  through  the  laud  of 
Syria.  The  city  of  Samaria,  and  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  situated  on  a  hill,  Mount  Sameron,  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Omri,  and  from  that  time  till  its  overthrow  by  the 
Assyrians  was  the  residence  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel. 
It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Se- 
baste  (a  Greek  word  signifying  Augustus),  in  honor  of 
Augustus  Caesar. 

Samar  itan,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Sa¬ 
maria,  the  chief  city  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

(Phildl.)  Denoting  the  ancient  characters  and  alpha¬ 
bet  used  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  retained  by  the  people  of  Samaria. 

— n.  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Samaria ;  one  who  belonged 
to  the  sect  which  derived  their  appellation  from  that  city. 

(Philol.)  The  language  of  Samaria ; — a  dialect  of  the 
Chaldee. 

Sam'aroitl,  n.  (Bot.)  Bearing  resemblance  to  asamara. 

Samar'rali,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  65  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad.  It  is  frequented  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Sambas',  a  river  on  the  IV.  coast  of  Borneo;  Lat.  1° 
12'  N.,  Lon.  109°  5'  E.  —  A  town  on  the  above  river, 
40  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  British  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  it  in  1812,  but  captured  it  in  the  following 
year.  Pop.  10,000,  mostly  Malays. 

Sam'bo,  n.  [Sp.  zambo.]  The  offspring  of  a  black  person 
and  a  mulatto;  —  hence,  sportively  or  derisively,  a  negro. 

Sarnbre,  (sambr,)  a  river  of  France  and  Belgium,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  100 
m.,  joins  the  Meuse,  at  Namur. 

Sambu'cns,  n.  [Lat.,  from  sambuca,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  formed  of  this  tree.]  (Bot.)  The  Elder,  a  gen.  of 
the  ord.  Caprifoliacex.  S.  nigra  is  the  Common  Elder, 


{Sambucvs  canadensis .) 

a  low  tree,  native  of  Europe,  from  which  the  elder- 
wine  of  old-fashioned  folk  is  manufactured,  a  liquor 
which  is  now  chiefly  used  for  adulterating  port-wine. 
Several  parts  of  this  nlant  are  used  in  medicine.  Its 


flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  mild 
ly  stimulant  and  sudorific ;  they  are  employed  in  ths 
preparation  of  a  cooling  ointment,  and  to  make  elder- 
flower  water.  The  inner  bark  and  leaves  have  more  or 
less  purgative  and  emetic  properties.  The  fruit  is  mildly 
aperient  and  diuretic.  The  American  species,  S.  cana¬ 
densis  (Fig.  2301),  much  resembles  S.  nigra,  but  never 
assumes  anything  of  a  tree  character. 

Sa m  b u U e.  n.  [Lat.  sambuca  ;  Gr.  sambuke.]  ( Mus .) 
An  ancient  stringed  musical  instrument,  resembling  a 
harp,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  —  The  name  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  military  engine  for  scaling  the  walls  of  be¬ 
sieged  cities. 

Same,  a.  [A.  S.]  Having  the  property  of  oneness ;  iden¬ 
tical  ;  not  different  from  other;  as,  he  is  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  I  spoke  of.  —  Of  the  identical  kind  or  species- 
though  not  the  specific  thing;  being  of  the  like  class 
kind,  like,  or  degree;  corresponding;  equal;  exactly 
similar ;  as,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  he  accepts 
or  rejects.  —  That  was  mentioned  before,  or  that  was 
just  about  to  be  mentioned ;  as,  he  spoke  too  of  the  same. 

Same'ness,  n.  State  of  being  the  same,  or  of  being 
identical ;  state  of  not  being  different  or  other;  state  of 
being  perfectly  alike ;  near  resemblance ;  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  similarity  ;  identity ;  oneness  ;  as,  sameness  of 
individuality,  of  appearance,  of  sound,  Ac.  —  Hence, 
tedious  monotony ;  absence  of  variety ;  tiresome  repe¬ 
tition  ;  as,  there’s  too  much  sameness  in  his  style. 

Sa'inian,  a.  [Lat.  Samius.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  island  of  Samos,  or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  as, 
Samian  wine. 

Samian  earth,  a  sort  of  marl  brought  from  Samos, 
and  formerly  used,  medicinally,  as  an  astringent. 

Sa'mian,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos ; 
a  Samiot. 

Sainiel,  n.  The  simoom.  See  Simoom. 

Sa'miot,  Sa'miote,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Samos,  or  its  inhabitants ;  Samian. 

— n.  ;  Geog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos. 

Sam'let,  n.  A  young  salmon  ;  a  salmonet. 

Samo'lns,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Primu- 
lacese.  They  are  herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  corymbose  or  racemose.  S.  valerandi,  the  Water 
Pimpernel,  found  in  wet,  gravelly  places  throughout 
the  world,  is  1  foot  high,  and  has  small,  white  flowers, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Sam'nites,  n. pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  people  of  ancient 
Italy,  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Apulia  on  the 
east  and  Latium  and  Campania  on  the  west ;  a  brave 
and  warlike  nation,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Romans,  with  whom, 
from  their  earliest  existence  as  a  people,  they  waged  a 
perpetual  hostility.  They  were,  however,  ultimately 
compelled  to  succumb  before  the  growing  power  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  succession  of  disasters  were  finally 
exterminated  about  272  B.  c.  Their  capital  city  was 
called  Samnium,  or  Samnis.  —  The  term  Samnites  was 
subsequently'  applied  to  an  order  of  Roman  gladiators, 
so  named  because  accoutred  and  armed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  ancient  nation  of  Samnites. 

Samoan  Islands.  See  Navigators’  Islands. 

Sanio'ens,  a  town  of  France,  in  Savoy ;  pop.  4,000. 

Samo'iedes,  Saino'yeds,  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  Three 
tribes  inhabiting  a  region  skirting  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Sa'mos.  [Turk.  Susam-adassi.]  An  island  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by'  the  Little 
Boghaz,  a  strait  2  m.  wide,  42  m.  S.W.  of  Smyrna; 
Mount  Kerki,  ou  its  W.  extremity,  being  in  Lat,  37°  43' 
48"  N.,  Lon.  26°  38'  21"  E. ;  area,  165  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mountainous,  varied  in  scenery,  the  highest  peak 
(Mount  Kerki;  being  4,725  feet.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
fertile.  Prod.  Grain,  wine,  and  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Min.  Silver,  lead,  and 
marble.  Cap.  Khora.  S.  was  anciently  one  of  the  most 
famous  isles  of  Greece,  and  early  turned  its  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  establishing  numerous  colonies  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  took  part  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  wars  of  Greece,  and  finally  became  a  Roman 
province  B.c.  84.  It  took  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks  for  Grecian  independence,  but  at  its  conclusion 
was  retained  by  the  Turks. 

Samothrace,  (sa'mo-thraice.)  [Mod.  Gr.  Samothralci ; 
Turk.  Semendrek .]  An  island  belonging  to  European 
Turkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Nubros  ;  area, 
30  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Pop.  1,500. 

Samp,  n.  An  article  of  food  consisting  of  maize,  broken 
or  bruised,  which  is  cooked  by  boiling,  and  often  eaten 
with  milk;  —  a  dish  borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of 
America. 

Samphire,  (sdm'fur,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Crithmum. 

Sample,  (sdm'pl,)  n.  [Fr.  exemple,  from  Lat,  exemplum .] 
A  specimen ;  that  which  is  taken  out  of  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  as  a  specimen ;  a  part  of  anything  presented  for  in¬ 
spection,  or  intended  to  be  shown,  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole;  as,  cotton  is  purchased  by  sample, 
give  me  a  sample  of  the  goods. — A  pattern  ;  an  example ; 
an  instance ;  as,  is  this  a  sample  for  me  to  follow  ? 

Sam'pler,  n.  [Lat.  exemplar.]  A  pattern  or  model  of 
work ;  a  specimen  ; — particularly,  a  piece  of  needle-work 
l  sewed  by  learners,  containing  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  stitches.  —  One  who  apportions  things  into 
samples  for  inspection  ;  as,  a  tea  sampler. 

Samp  son,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  996  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  and  South  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Clinton. 
Pop.  (1897)  26,100. 

Samp'soiulale,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Rockland 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
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Samp  son villo.  or  Samsonville,  in  Nea>  York,  a 
post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.W.  of  A'bany. 

Samp' town,  in  Ne.iv  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co., 
abt.  8  m.  N.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Sarasoe,  (sam'se(r,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Great 
Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland;  area,  40  sq.m.; 
pop.  5,500. 

Sani'son.  (Script.)  The  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength, 
and  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Philistines. 
At  length  his  mistress  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  made  him  work 
at  a  mill.  On  a  public  festival,  when  the  Philistine 
lords  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  Samson 
was  sent  for  to  show  them  sport.  Laying  hold  of  two 
pillars  of  the  temple  as  if  to  support  himself,  he  pulled 
down  the  building,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  with 
more  than  3,000  Philistines. 

Sam'son’s-post,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  pillar  resting 
on  a  ship’s  keelson,  and  supporting  a  beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  cargo  in  its 
place.  —  Also,  a  temporary  or  movable  pillar  carrying  a 
leading  block  for  various  purposes. 

Samuel,  (sdtn'u-el.)  (Script.)  A  prophet  and  judge 
of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was  called  in  his  youth, 
while  attending  Eli,  the  high  priest.  lie  consecrated 
Saul  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterwards  commanded  to 
anoint  David.  After  governing  Israel  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  Saul  during  50  years,  he  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  1072. 

Books  of  Samuel.  Two  of  the  ceremonial  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  after  the  prophet  Samuel, 
their  reputed  author.  They  were  ancieatly  reckoned 
as  one  book  by  the  Jews,  the  present  division  into  two 
being  derived  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Vari¬ 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  age  and 
authorship  of  these  books,  with  more  or  less  of  proba¬ 
bility.  The  common  opinion,  founded  on  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29,  is  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  himself,  and  the  remainder  by  Na¬ 
than  and  Gad.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  these  documents  were  identical  with  the  present 
Books  of  Samuel.  From  Samuel  and  Kings  being  some¬ 
times  called  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  John  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  same  person,  and 
at  a  date  so  recent  as  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nish  captivity.  This  hypothesis,  however,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  language  and  style  of 
the  books  are  very  different,  denoting  different  periods 
and  different  authors.  The  Books  of  Samuel  bear  the 
impress  of  a  hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and 
mode  of  composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches 
of  poetry,  to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  They  appear  to 
have  been  made  up  from  documents  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and 
wrought  into  their  present  form  by  some  later  hand. 
Some  portions  are  more  fully  detailed  and  warmly 
colored  than  others,  and  the  minute  and  vivid  sketches 
with  which  they  abound  prove  that  their  author  speaks 
what  he  knows,  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen.  With 
respect  to  the  person  who  compiled  and  brought  them  to¬ 
gether  in  their  present  form,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
probability  is  that  he  lived  not  long  after  the  time  of 
David.  Though  much  has  been  made  of  discrepancies 
and  contradictory  statements  that  are  said  to  occur  in 
these  Books,  their  historical  character  is  abundantly 
supported  both  by  external  and  internal  evidence. 
Portions  of  them  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  allusions  to  them  also  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  to  which  they  often  furnish  historical  illus¬ 
tration. 

Samyda'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Violates,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  exclusively 
tropical,  and  principally  S.  American.  Leaves  alternate 
simple,  evergreen,  stipulate,  usually  with  round  or  linear 
transparent  markings.  Flowers  perfect,  calyx  inferior, 
4-5-partite.  Stamens  perigynous,  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  su¬ 
perior,  capsular,  leathery,  1-celled.  Seeds  numerous, 
arillate,  with  oily  or  fleehy  albumen  and  large  embryo. 
The  plants  are  of  little  economic  value. 

San,  a  river  of  Austrian  Poland,  rising  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  after  a  N.  course  of  250  m.,  falling  into 
the  Vistula,  near  Sandomir. 

Sana,  a  city  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  Yemen,  and  residence  of 
the  Iman,  near  the  head  of  the  Shah  River,  150  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Mocha ;  Lat.  15°  21'  N.,  Lon.  44°  9'  E.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  coffee.  Pop.  40,000. 

Sanaliil'ity,  n.  State  of  being  sanable  or  curable. 

San'allle,  a.  [Lat.  sanabilis  —  sano,  to  cure.]  That 
may  be  healed  or  cured  ;  curable;  healable  ;  susceptible 
of  remedial  treatment. 

Sail  Andreas,  in  California,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Cala¬ 
veras  co.,  abt.  42  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Stockton ; 

San  Ansel,  (anzh'l,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  ;  pop.  2,500. 

San  Antonio,  ( an-to'ne-o ,)  a  bay  of  Patagonia;  Lat. 
40°  49'  S.,  Lon.  65°  54'  W. 

San  Antonio,  a  cape  of  Brazil,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Bahia.  It  has  a  light  140  feet  high  ;  Lat. 
13°  0'  7"  S.,  Lon.  38°  31'  7"  W. 

San  Antonio,  a  cape  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Lat.  36° 
19'  S-,  Lon.  56°  45'  W. 

San  Antonio,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  110  m.  E.  of 
Varinas. 

San  Antonio,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  abt.  45  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Santa  F6. —  A  village  abt.  150  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  in  Bexar  eo.. 


and  flowing  a  S.E.  course  enters  Guadalupe  River  from 
Refugio  co.,  a  few  m.  above  Espiritu  Santo  Bay.  The 
upper  portion  is  called  Medina  River.  —  A  city,  cap. 
of  Bexar  co.,  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  abt.  110  m. 
S.W.  of  Austin.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine 
public  and  private  edifices.  A  U.  S.  arsenal  is  here 
located.  Fort  Alamo,  near  here,  is  memorable  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  affecting  episodes  of 
the  Texan  war  of  independence.  On  March.  6, 1836,  a 
small  body  of  patriots,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Tra¬ 
vis,  resisted  a  Mexican  army  ten  times  their  number, 
and,  rather  than  surrender,  perished  to  a  man ;  —  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  Thermopylie  of  Texas,  and  “  Re¬ 
member  the  Alamo  ”  afterwards  became  the  war-cry  of 
the  Texan  army. 

Sail  Anto  nio,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands;  Lat. 
16°  26'  N.,  Lon.  25°  21'  W. 

San  Antonio  Creek,  in  California,  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Marin  co. 

San  Antonio  tie  Gibraltar,  a  town  of  Venezuela, 

abt.  50  in.  N.W.  of  Trujillo;  pop.  3,500. 

San  Antonio  tie  los  Cues,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt. 
70  m.  N.  of  Oajaca. 

San'ative,  a.  Having  the  power  to  heal  or  cure;  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure  or  heal ;  healing ;  curative ;  remedial ;  sana¬ 
tory  ;  as,  sanative  treatment. 

San'ativeness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sanative ;  power 
of  healing;  curativeness. 

San'atory,  a.  [From  Lat.  sanare,  to  heal.]  Sanative ; 
curative;  healing;  tending  to  promote  health;  as,  sana¬ 
tory  regulations ;  —  this  term  is  often  confounded  with 
sanitary,  as  being  synonymous  in  definition  ;  this  is, 
however,  not  properly  so,  the  word  sanitary  having  the 
passive  sense  of  belonging  to  health,  rather  than  tending 
to,  or  conducive  of  health. 

Sail  Aiigais'tiii,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

Sail  Augrus'tine,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  620 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Angelina  and  Attoyac  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile,  and  noted  for  its  cotton¬ 
growing  qualities.  Cap.  San  Augustine,  a  thriving 
post-village,  abt.  310  m.  E.N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  of  co., 
abt.  5,000. 

San-benito,  (-bd-ne’to,)  n.  [It.;  Lat.  saccus  benedic- 
tus.~\  (Eccl.)  A  robe  painted  with  bizarre  images  of 
liideous  aspect,  formerly  worn  by  those  condemned  by 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. — Also,  a  garment  of  sack-cloth 
worn  by  a  penitent  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Sail  Bernard',  in  Texas,  a  small  river  flowing  S.E. 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Brazoria  co. 

San  Bernardino,  (ber-nar-dee'no,)  in  California,  a 
lofty  peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  San  Bernardino  co., 
abt.  30  m.  E.  of  San  Bernardino.  Height,  abt.  8,500  ft. 

— A  southeast  co.,  adjoining  Nevada  and  Arizona;  area, 
about  21,000  square  miles.  Rivers.  Colorado,  Mohave, 
Amargoza,  and  Santa  Anna  rivers.  There  are  also 
several  brackish  lakes,  or  sinks.  Surface ,  much  diversi¬ 
fied,  the  Coast  Range  traversing  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
co. ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  and 
tin.  Cap.  San  Bernardino. — A  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
the  above  county,  about  30  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
Pop.  (1897)  4,900. 

Sail  Bernar'do,  a  group  of  islets  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo,  abt.  50  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Car¬ 
tagena. 

Sail  Bias,  or  Mandingo,  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  U.  S.  of 
Colombia,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  Lat.  9°  30'  N., 
Lon.  79°  W.  See  Cape  San  Bias. 

Sail  Bias,  or  Saint  Blas,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  on 
an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San¬ 
tiago  River,  abt.  37  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tepic;  Lat.  21°  32'  34" 
N.,  Lon.  105°  15'  24"  W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

San  Boroin'bon,  (Ensenada  de,)  a  bay  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Saii'bornton.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Sanborn  toil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Belknap  co. 

San'bornton  Bridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village 
of  Belknap  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

San  Buenaventura  (bwa-nn-ven-too'ra),  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  small  river  flowing  W.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Santa  Barbara  co. 

— A  town  of  Ventura  co. ;  its  post-office  is  Ventura. 

San  Cascia'no,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Florence;  pop.  11.258. 

San  Carlos,  ( kar'loce ,)  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cliiloe.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  well 
fortified,  and  commands  an  extensive  trade. 

San  Carlos,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  130  m.  S.W.  of 
Caracas.  In  the  vicinity,  rich  plantations  of  indigo,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  cotton,  and  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  raised  on  the  neighboring  savannas.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sancerre,  (san-sair,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cher, 
on  the  Loire,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Bourges ;  pop.  4,000. 

San  Clemente,  in  California,  one  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Islands,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Santa  Catalina. 

San'coty  Head,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promontory  and 
light-house  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Nantucket  Island. 
It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  150  ft. above  sea  level;  Lat. 41° 
17'  N.,  Lon.  69°  59'  W. 

San  Cristn'val,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  abt.  12  m.  N.N.E. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  village  of  same 
name. 

San  Cristoval,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  96  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Merida. 


San  Croce,  (-Jcro'chai,)  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Arno, 

4  m.  N.W.  of  San  Miniato  ;  pop.  5,200. 

Sanctification,  (sank-tif-e-kai'shun,)  n.  [Lat .sane- 
tus,  holy,  and  facio,  to  make.]  ( Theol.)  The  work  of  the  ; 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  regenerate  man,  by  which 
it  is  made  “  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.”  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  justifi¬ 
cation,  which  is  the  divine  pardon  and  acceptance  of  the 
sinner.  It  is  the  progressive  conformity  of  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  Christian  man  to  the  will  of  God  from  hig 
justification  to  his  final  salvation. 

Sanc'tificd,  (-fid,)p.  a.  Sanctimonious;  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  of  affected  holiness ;  puritanical ;  — 
used  in  a  reproachful  or  contemptuous  sense;  as,  a 
sanctified  sinner. 

Sanc  tifier,  n.  One  who  sanctifies  or  makes  holy; 
specifically,  the  Holy  Spirit;  as,  God  the  sanctifier. 

Sanctify,  ( sangk'ti-fi ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sanctified.) 
[Fr.  sanctifier,  from  Lat.  sanctus,  holy,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  holy  or  sacred  ;  to  hallow ;  to  separate, 
set  apart,  or  appoint  to  a  holy,  sacred,  or  religious  use  ; 
to  consecrate  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  —  To  make 
holy  or  pure ;  to  free  from  sin ;  to  cleanse  from  moral 
corruption  or  pollution ;  to  render  fit  for  the  service  of 
God  and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  —  To  make  produc-  j 
tive  of  holiness  or  piety;  to  provide,  as  the  active  means 
of  holiness.  —  To  secure  from  violation;  to  give  sane-  ( 
tion,  or  authoritative  title,  reverence,  and  respect  to; 
to  impart  venerableness  or  inviolability  to;  as,  a  doc¬ 
trine  sanctified  by  truth. 

Sanc'tifying'ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  sanc¬ 
tify  ;  in  a  degree  adapted  to  make  or  increase  holiness. 

Sanctil'oquent,  (-kwent,)  a.  [Lat.  sanctus,  holy,  and 
loquens —  loqui,  to  speak.]  Speaking  of  holy  things,  of 
discoursing  in  a  devout  manner. 

Sauctinio'iiioiis,  a,  [From  Lat.  sanctimonia — sane 
tus,  holy.]  Sacred;  saintly;  possessing  sanctimony  o( 
devoutness. —  Having  the  external  appearance  of  sanc¬ 
tity;  pretending  to  religiousness;  mock-pious;  hypo¬ 
critically  devout;  puritanical;  us,  a  sanctimonious  Sab¬ 
batarian. 

Sanet  imo'niously.  adv.  In  a  sanctimonious  man¬ 
ner  ;  puritanically. 

Sanet  imo'niousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sanctimonious;  sanctity,  or  the  appearance  of  it;  de¬ 
voutness;  mock  piety;  hypocritical  devoutness;  pre¬ 
tended  holiness;  artificial  saintliness;  puritanical  man¬ 
ners  or  practices. 

Saiic'timony,  n.  [Lat  .sanctimonia  —  sanctus,  holy.] 
Holiness :  sanctity  ;  devoutness;  religiousness ; — particu¬ 
larly,  assumed  saintliness;  mock  piety;  pretended  holi-  ! 
ness  ;  sham  or  hypocritical  devoutness. 

Sanction,  (sdngk' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sanctio,  from 
sancio,  to  make  sacred  or  inviolable.]  Solemn  or  mag¬ 
isterial  authorization,  confirmation,  or  ratification;  offi¬ 
cial  countenance  or  support  ;  an  authoritative  act  of  a 
superior,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the 
act  of  some  other  person  or  body  of  persons  ;  confirma¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  derived  from  testimony,  character, 
influence,  or  custom. — That  which  is  acted  or  uttered  to 
carry  out  the  will,  law,  or  authority  of  another  or  j 
others :  as,  “  the  public  sanctions  of  the  peace.”  Dryden. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  sanction  to;  to  make  authoritative  or  j 
valid;  to  ratify;  to  confirm;  to  countenance;  to  sup-  I 
port ;  as,  he  refused  to  sanction  so  risky  an  enterprise. 

Sanc'tionary,  a.  Serving  to,  or  giving,  sanction. 

Saiic'titllde,  n.  [Lat.  sanctitudo.\  Sanctity.  (R.) 

Sanc  tity,  n.  [It.  santita  ;  Fr.  sainteU;  hat.  sanctitas, 
from  .sanctus.]  State  or  quality  of  being  sacred,  holy, 
or  devout;  state  of  being  pure  or  godly;  holiness; 
saintliness;  godliness;  piety;  purity;  goodness;  as,  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  sanctity  of  life. — State  of  being  1 
religiously  or  solemnly  binding  or  incumbent;  sacred-  J 
ness;  inviolability ;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  moral  j 
obligation.  —  A  saint;  a  holy  personage,  (r.) 

.Sanc  tuary,  n.  [Lat.  sanctuarium .]  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  a  sanctuary  was  the  innermost  chamber  of  j 
the  tabernacle,  —  afterwards  of  the  temple,  in  which  j 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  never  en-  » 
tered,  except  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year.  It  was 
also  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  In  ! 
the  Christian  church,  the  bema,  or  inner  portion  of  the  j 
church,  immediately  round  the  altar,  was  called  the  , 
sanctuary.  From  the  sacred  character  of  the  churches,  ] 
and  from  the  rising  power  of  the  clergy,  they  came  to  j 
be  resorted  to  as  asylums  by  fugitives  from  the  hands  ' 
of  justice,  and  afterwards  certain  churches  were  se‘  I 
apart  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  were  termed  sane -  I 
tuaries.  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  1 
only  to  prevent  sudden  violence,  and  to  give  time  for  I 
the  regular  administration  of  the  law,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  certain  delinquencies,  for  the  intercession  ; 
of  the  church.  The  abuses  to  which  this  system  gave  • 
rise,  as  tending  entirely  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  1 
led  to  its  abolition  in  all  the  Christian  countries. 
Sanc'tlis,)!.  [Lat.]  (Mas.)  In  sacred  music,  an  anthem 
commencing  with  the  word  sanctus,  holy. 

Sand',  n.  [A.  S.  and  Ger.]  Any  mass  or  collection  of  1 
fine  particles  of  stone,  particularly  of  fine,  granular  I 
particles  of  silicious  stone,  which  constitutes  common  ! 
river-  and  sea-sand.  Particles  of  other  substances  | 
are  often  blended  with  it,  and  sometimes  it  becomes 
calcareous  from  the  prevalence  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I 
Silicious  sand  selected  for  the  mixing  of  mortar  and  I 
other  cements,  should  be  freed  from  all  saline  mat-  I 
ters,  not  too  fine-grained,  and  somewhat  sharp  or  I ! 
angular.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of  porcelain,  I 
sand  should  be  from  oxide  of  iron  and  other  tinging 
oxides.  The  fine,  white  sand  resulting  from  the  disin”  1 
tegration  of  soft  and  pure  sandstone,  is  much  used,  j 
under  the  name  of  silver-sand. 
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—Hence,  chiefly  in  the  plural,  a  moment;  a  measured 
interval;  —  from  the  use  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass. 

"  The  sands  are  number’d  that  make  up  my  life.” —  Shahs. 

— pi.  Tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand,  like  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  Africa,  Asia,  Ac.;  as,  “the  Libyan  sands." 

Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  6and ;  as,  to  sand  a  floor. 

Sand,  Georges,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Madame  Amantink 
Lucile  Aurore,  Baroness  Dudevant,  a  French  authoress 
of  great  celebrity,  B.  in  Paris,  1804,  and  descended  from 
the  famous  Marshal  de  Saxe  by  her  father  the  Marquis 
Maurice  Dupin  de  Franceuil.  After  haring  received  a 
conventual  education,  from  1817  to  1820,  she  married  in 
1822  M.  Dudevant.  A  separation  took  place  in  1831. 
She  went  to  Paris,  where  her  first  literary  efforts  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Figaro.  In  conjunction  with  a  young  stu¬ 
dent,  Jules  Sandeau,  from  whose  name  she  composed  her 
nom  de  plume,  she  wrote  the  romance  Rose  et  Blanche, 
in  1832,  but  which,  though  clever  in  parts,  gave  no  hint 
of  the  splendid  ability  first  fully  developed  in  Indiana, 
published  in  the  same  year.  Much  interest  was  excited 
by  this,  which  increased  on  the  appearance  of  the  ro¬ 
mances  Valentine ;  Lelia ;  Jacques;  Andri;  Leone  Leoni; 
Simon ;  and  Mauprdt.  Besides  imaginative  productions, 
she  contributed  miscellaneous  papers,  articles,  and  polit¬ 
ical  essays  to  La  Monde,  edited  by  Lamennais.  She  started 
the  Revue  lndtpendunte,  in  connection  with  P.  Leroux 
and  Viardot.  She  wrote  for  this  paper  Horace ;  Onnsuelo  ; 
and  La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt.  Madame  Dudevant 
obtained  possession  of  her  private  property  and  her 
children,  and  afterward  chiefly  resided  at  the  Chateau 
de  Noliant.  She  published  an  autobiography  and 
several  popular  dramas,  and  attained  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  for  versatility,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in¬ 
trepidity  of  mind,  and  mastery  of  the  great  problems 
of  modern  social  progress.  Died  in  1876. 

San'dal,  n.  [Fr.  sandale.]  A  protection  for  the  foot,  worn 
in  ancient  times,  and  which,  in  the  AuthorizedVersion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  usually  denoted  by  the  word 
translated  shoe.  It  was  usually  a  side  of  hide,  leather, 
or  wood,  bound  on  the  foot  by  thongs  ;  but  it  may  some¬ 
times  denote  such  shoes  and  buskins  as  eventually 
came  into  use.  Jewish  ladies  appear  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant.  vii.  1), 
which,  probably,  did  not  differ  much  from  those  used  in 
Egypt,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater  rough¬ 
ness  of  their  country,  they  were  usually  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  make  and  materials.  The  Egyptian  sandals 
varied  slightly  in  form;  those  worn  by  the  upper  classes, 
and  by  women,  were  usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at 
the  end,  like  our  skates  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slip¬ 
pers  at  the  present  day.  In  transferring  a  possession  or 


Fig.  2302.  —  Egyptian  and  Turkish  sandals. 

domain,  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  deliver 
a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  7),  as  in  our  Middle  Ages,  a  glove. 
Hence,  the  action  of  throwing  down  a  shoe  upon 
a  region  or  territory,  was  a  symbol  of  occupancy  (Fs. 
lx.  10).  It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  take  off 
the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Hence  the  com¬ 
mand  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet  under  such 
circumstances  ( Exod .  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15).  This  is  still  the 
well-known  custom  of  the  East — an  Oriental  taking 
off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  European  would  re¬ 
move  his  hat.  The  shoes  of  the  modern  Orientals  are, 
however,  made  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandals,  which  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser¬ 
vants;  and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the  sandals 
of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mark 
i.  7  ;  Luke  iii.  16 ;  John  i.  27  ;  Acts  xiii.  25). 

—pi.  A  kind  of  ladies’  slippers,  having  ribbons  tied  criss¬ 
cross  over  the  instep  of  the  foot. 

San  dal.  San'dal-wood,  n.  See  Santalum. 

Sandal'i form,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

San'dal-wood  Isle,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  Lat.  10°  S.,  Lon.  119°  E.  Ext.  120  m.  long, 
and  60  m.  broad  in  its  widest  part.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  mountainous,  but  fertile.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  maize,  pepper,  indigo,  ebony,  Ac.  Chief 
towns.  Nangamessi  and  Padewawy.  Pop.  1,000,000. 

San'riarac,  San'darnch,  n.  [Gr.  sandarake,  real¬ 
gar  ;  Fr.  sandaraque.]  A  white  brittle  resin  obtained 
from  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  tree  growing  in  N.  Africa. 
The  powder  of  this  resin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


varnish,  for  incense;  and  is,  also,  employed  under  the 
name  of  pounce  to  prevent  ink  from  sinking  into  paper. 

(Min.)  Realgar. 

San'day,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands ;  pop.  2,000. 

Snnd'bach,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Wheelock,  24  m.  E.S.E.  of  Chester;  pop.  5,000. 

Sand'-bag',  n.  (Engrav.)  A  leathern  cushion,  tightly 
filled  with  fine  sand,  used  by  engravers  to  prop  their 
work  at  a  convenient  angle,  or  to  give  motion  to  a  place 
or  wood-cut,  in  engraving  curved  lines,  Ac. 

—pi.  (Fortif.)  Bags  of  coarse  canvas  filled  with  sand, 
much  used  in  cases  where  cover  for  troops  is  required 
to  be  speedily  obtained,  as  a  temporary  revestment  for 
parapets,  Ac. 

Sand  -ball,  n.  Soap  mixed  with  sand,  or  powdered 
pumice-stone,  made  into  a  ball  for  use  in  ablutions. 

Kand'-bath,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Bath. 

Sand'-blind,  a.  Having  a  defect  of  sight,  by  reason 
of  which  small  particles  like  sand  appear  to  fly  before 
the  eyes. 

Sand'-box,  n.  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  for  dis¬ 
tributing  sand  over  paper. 

(Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  a  box  from  which  sand 
is  sprinkled  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel, 
to  increase  their  power  of  adhesion,  Ac. 

Saud’box-tree,  n  (Bot.)  See  Hura. 

Sand  -crab,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Acypoda. 

Sand'-crack,  n.  (Far.)  A  vertical  crack  in  a  horse’s 
hoof,  apt,  if  not  remedied,  to  induce  lameness. 

Sand  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Decatur  co.,  and 
flowing  S.W.  and  W.,  enters  Driftwood  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Jackson  co.  —  A  township  of  Bartholomew 
co. — A  township  of  Decatur  co. — A  township  of  Jen¬ 
nings  co. 

Sand'-drift,  n.  Whirling  or  driving  sand. 

Sand'ed,  a.  Covered  with  sand;  barren;  desert-like; 
as,  a  sanded  valley. — Checkered  with  small  spots;  mot¬ 
tled;  variegated  with  spots;  speckled;  as,  a  sanded 
hound.  —  Short-sighted;  as,  sanded  eyes  ;  —  an  English 
provincialism. 

Sand'-eel.  Sand'-lance,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ammodyte. 

Sandeina'nians,  n. pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Same  as  Grass- 
ites,  q.  v. 

San 'tier  ling,  a.  (ZoOl.)  A  small  bird,  a  species  of 
Triga,  T.  arenaria,  family  Scolopacidw,  native  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

Sanders,  or  Ited  San'dal-wood,  n.  See  San- 

TALl  M. 

Sanders-blue,  ti.  (Paint.)  See  Saunders-blue. 

San'derson's  Hoop,  a  promontory  of  Greenland,  S. 
of  Upernavik ;  the  cliff  is  3,000  feet  high. 

San'dersville,  or  Saundersvii.le,  in  Georgia,  a 
city,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  about  28  m.  E.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  Pop.  (1897)  2,150. 

Sanders vi I  le,  or  Saundersvii.le,  in  Indiana,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Vanderhurg  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Evansville. 

Sand'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Broome 
county. 

Saud'-fly,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small,  troublesome  fly,  Simu- 
liurn  nocivum. 

Sand'gate,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Benning¬ 
ton  co.  • 

Sand-glass,  n.  An  hour-glass. 

Sand'-gronse,  n.  (Zodl.(  A  species  of  grouse,  Tetrao 
arenarius. 

Sand  -boat,  n.  The  caloric  of  warm  sand  in  chemical 
operations. 

Sand'-liopper,  Sand'-flea,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Am- 

PHIPODA. 

San  Di'ego,  in  California,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  having 
Arizona  Territory  on  the  E.,  Lower  California  on  the  S., 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W. ;  area,  abt.  15,0u0  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Colorado,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  del  Itey,  and  Santa 
Margarita  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  and  in  the 
central  part  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  E.  sterile,  and  in 
the  W.  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold  is  found  near  the 
Colorado  river.  Cap.  San  Diego.  Pop.  (1897)  38,660. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
about  470  m.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco ;  Lat.  32°  44'  41"  N., 
Lon.  117°  8'  W.  It  possesses  one  of  tho  best  harbors  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Pop.  (1897)  21, PH). 

Saud'iness,  n.  [From  sandy.]  State  of  being  sandy, 
or  of  a  sandy  color;  as,  sandiness  of  the  hair,  sandiness 
of  soil. 

Sand'ing  Isles,  two  small  islands  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Sumatra. 

Sand'isfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berks  county,  about  37  miles  W.  of  Spring- 
field. 


Sand'iston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  coun- 


Sand'jak,  San'giac,  n.  A  Turkish  governor  of  a 
territorial  district. 


Sand  Make,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Albany, 

Sand'-martin,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  Swallow 
(Hirundo  riparia). 

San  Domin'go,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  See 
Hayti. 

Sail  Domingo,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  abt. 
60  m.  E.  of  Antioquia. 

Sau  DoiiiingO.au  islet  of  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  Great 
Bahama  Bank,  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Nuevitas,  in  Cuba. 

San  Domingo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  abt.  28  m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

San  Domingo  Sinacantan',  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  Chiapa,  on  the  borders  of  Tabasco;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

San  Domingo  Snriano,  (soo-re-a'no,)  a  village  of 
Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  abt.  80  m.  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 


Sandomir,  (san'do-meer,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
on  the  \  olga,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Lublin.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  Pip.  4,500. 

San  Do  na,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Piuve,  18  m.  N.R. 
of  Venice.  Manuf.  Silk  and  lineu  goods.  Pop.  4,600. 

San'doval,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,abt. 
61  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

San'dowil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-towuship  of 
Rockingham  county,  about  34  miles  south-east  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Sand'-paper,  n.  Paper  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  gritty  substance,  small  as  sand,  for  smoothing  and 
polishing. 

Sand'-piper,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Tringa. 

Sand  1‘rai'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Tazewell 
co. 

Sand  Ridge,  In  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt. 
75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City’. 

Sand  -rock,  n.  A  rock  composed  of  cemented  silicious 
sand. 

Sand'-star.  n.  A  speeies  of  star-fish.  Ophiura  texturat «. 

Sand'stone,  «.  (Geol.)  A  general  term  applied  to  all 
stones  composed  of  agglutiuant  grains  of  sand,  whick 
may  be  silicious  or  calcareous. 

Sand  Slone,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jackso* 
co. 

Sand  Stone  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River 
from  Jackson  co. 

Sand  ton'll,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Campbell  co.,  abt. 
11  in.  W.  of  Atlanta. 

Sand'town,  or  Bbrkeley,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  ef 
Gloucester  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.W.  of  Woodbury. 

Sand -tube,  n.  Same  as  Fulgurite,  q.v. 

Sandus'ky,  in  New  York,  a  post  village  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co.,  abt.  40  in.  S.E.  of  buffalo. 

Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Sandusky 
Bay,  of  Lake  Erie;  area,  420  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Portage, 
with  Toussaint,  Muddy,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface, 
level,  and  in  the  W.  is  the  famous  Black  Swamp,  co\  ered 
with  danse  forests;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap. 
Fremont.  Pop.  (1S97)  36,710. — A  thriving  commercial 
city,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Erie  co.,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  5 
m.  from  Lake  Erie,  and  110  N.E.  of  Columbus;  Lat.  41* 
27'  N.,  Lon.  82°  45'  W.  The  bay,  20  m.  long  and  6* 
broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  12  feet,  forms  a  com¬ 
modious  and  safe  harbor.  The  city,  situated  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  overlooking  the  bay,  is  mostly  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  contains  many  elegant  churches,  dwellings, 
and  warehouses.  It  is  the  terminus  of  two  extensive 
lines  of  railway,  and  its  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Pop.  (1897)  20,100. — Also,  the  name  of  three  township* 
in  Crawford,  Richland,  and  Sandusky  cos. 

— A  river  rising  on  the  boundary-line  of  Crawford  and 
Richland  cos.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  Sandusky  Bay. 

Sandusky,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Addison  ce., 
abt.  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Sand'-tvasp,  ».  (Zool.)  See  Vespari.e. 

Sand  wich,  n.  A  viand,  or  slight  refection,  consisting 
of  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  thin  slice  ef 
ham  or  other  cold  salt-meat  placed  between. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  between  other  parts  ;  to  form  an  inner 
lamina;  as,  to  sandwich  the  permanent  way  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  to  sandwich  a  newspaper  column. 

Sandwich,  a  Cinque-port  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  o* 
the  Stour,  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  65  m.  S.E.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  but  is  much  decayed,  mainly  owing  to  the  re¬ 
ceding  of  the  sea.  Pop.  8.000. 

Sandwich,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.,  cap. 
of  the  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  Detroit  River,  opposite  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Michigan. — In  III.,  a  city  of  DeKalb  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,950. — In  Mass.,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co.,  about  56  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. — In  N.  H.,  a 
post-towuship  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

Sandwich  (Edward  Montagu),  Earl  of,  general 
and  admiral,  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu,  of  Broughton, 
England,  was  born  July  27,  1625,  and  in  1643  raised  a 
regiment  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  with  which 
he  distinguished  himself  at  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and 
the  siege  of  Bristol.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Common* 
(1645-48),  was  a  member  of  the  “Little  Parliament” 
and  of  the  Council  of  State  (1653),  and  in  1656  succeed e4 
Penn — father  of  William  Penn — as  admiral.  In  1657, 
England  having  joined  France  in  war  against  Spain, 
he  aided  with  the  fleet  to  prevent  the  relief  of  3  coast 
towns  besieged  by  the  French,  and  defeated  the  attempt 
of  a  great  Spanish  force  to  retake  Mardike,  one  of  these 
towns.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Sandwich  aided 
in  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  conveyed  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  was,  in  reward, 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  afterward  elevated  te 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Montagu,  Viscount  Hinchinbroke, 
anil  Earl  of  Sandwich.  He  commanded  the  Blue  Squad¬ 
ron  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch  of  1664-6.5,  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  a  renewal  of  the  war 
in  1672,  he  again  commanded  the  Blue  Squadron,  and 
during  the  fight  in  Southwold  Bay,  May  28,  his  ship,  the 
Royal  James,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Dutch,  whereupon 
lie  leaped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
recovered  and  burifcd  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Samitvicli  (John  Montagu),  Fourth  Earl  or,  was 
born  Nov.  3,  1718,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
1729.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Congress  at  Breda,  in  1746,  and  in  1748  became  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  he  held  till  1751, 
and  again  1763-65  and  1771-82.  Died  April  30,  1792. 
He  became  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  sandwich,  the 
invention  being  due  to  his  devotion  to  the  gaming¬ 
table,  the  convenient  layers  of  bread  and  meat  enabling 
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him  to  satisfy  his  appetite  without  leaving  the  cards. 

Sand'wich  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Sandwich  Is'l'amls.  See  Hawaii. 

Sami' -worm, n.  A  general  name  for  any  of  the  worms 
living  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  There  are  many 
forms  of  these,  mostly  belonging  to  the  order  of  Chseto- 
poda,  and  having  seta;  for  organs  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  the  sedentary  forms  is  the  Lobworm  of 
the  fishermen.  This  is  extremely  abundant  on  the 
British  shores  and  is  highly  valuable  as  bait.  Terebella 
concliilega  dwells  in  a  tube,  mostly  composed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  shell,  examples  of  which  are  common  on  many 
beaches.  There  are,  in  addition,  various  wandering 
forms,  which  hide  under  stones  or  burrow  deeply  in  the 
sands,  of  the  genera  Nereis ,  Nephthys,  Polynoe,  Syllis,  &c. 

Saml'-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Arenaria. 

Sand  y,  a  [A.  S.  sandig  j  Abounding  with,  or  full  of, 
sand:  consisting  of,  or  containing,  sand ;  covered  or 
sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  a  sandy  desert,  a  sandy  soil. — 
Of  the  color  of  sand;  characterized  by  a  yellowish-red 
color;  as,  sandy  hair. 

Saml'y,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  entering  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  30  m.  S.  of  Cape  Chaillons. 

handy,  in  0.,  a  twp.  of  Tuscarawas  co. — A  twp.  of 
Stark  co. — In  Oregon ,  a  p.-v.  of  Multnomah  co.,  abt.  15 
m.  N.E.  of  Portland. 

Samly  €re<*k,  in  Ala.,  enters  the  Tallapoosa  River  a 
short  distance  W.  of  Dadeviile. — Or  Bio  Sandy,  in  Geo., 
flows  into  the  Oconee  River  from  Wilkinson  co.,  at  its  S. 
E.  extremity. — In  Geo.,  unites  with  Labor  Creek  in  Mor¬ 
gan  co. — In  y.  Y.,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Oswego  co.,  abt. 
47  m.  N.W.  of  Rome. — In  iV.  Y.,  enters  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  from  Jefferson  co. — Another,  flows  into 
Lake  Ontario  from  Monroe  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Rochester. — In  N.  0.,  flows  S.  into  Deep  River,  E.  of 
Ashborough. — In  Penna.,  a  v.  and  twp.  of  Mercer  co. — A 
v.  and  twp.  of  Venango  co. — In  Penna.,  flows  into  the 
Alleghany  River  from  Venango  co. — In  Ohio,  rises  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Tus¬ 
carawas  River  at  Bolivar. — In  Texas ,  flows  into  Colo¬ 
rado  R.  from  Gillespie  co. — Another,  flows  S.  into  the 
Navidad  R.  from  Jackson  co. — In  Ya.,  enters  Banister 

R.  at  Meadsville,  Halifax  co. 

Samly  Hill,  in  Md.,  a  p.-v.  of  Worcester  co ,  abt.  109 
m.  S  E.  of  Annapolis. — In  N.  Y.,  a  p.-v.  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Hudson,  abt.  52  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Snn<ly  Hook,  in  Conn.,  a  p.-v.  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt. 
21  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  Haven. — In  Md.,  a  v.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  abt.  1  m.  E.  of  Harper’s 
Ferry. — In  N.  J.,  a  sandy  beach  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Bay,  6  m.  long  and  abt.  1  m.  wide,  with  a  fixed 
light  90  ft.  high,  at  the  N.  point ;  Lat.  40°  27' 3"  N  ,  Lon. 
74°  O'  48"  W. — In  Va.,  a  p.-v.  of  Rappahannock  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  S.  of  Winchester. 

Samly  Lake,  in  Penna.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  N.E.  of  Mercer. 

Sandy  Neck,  in  Mass.,  a  light-house  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Barnstable  Bay ;  Lat.  41°  44'  N.,  Lon. 
70°  15'. 

Sandy  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  Franklin  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Kennebec  in  Somerset  co. — In  Mich., 
rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  and  enters  Lake 
Michigan  from  Mason  co. — In  Oregon,  rises  in  Clacka¬ 
mas  co.,  and  flows  N.W.  into  the  Columbia  River  from 
Multnomah  co. — In  S.  C.,  flows  into  Broad  River  from 
the  S.W.  of  Chester  dist. — Or  Bio  Sandy  River,  in  W.  V. 
and  Ky.,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tug  Fork  from 
Tazewell  co.,  and  the  W.  or  Louisa  Fork  from  Russell 
co.,  Va.,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite 
Burlington,  in  Ohio,  after  a  N.  course  of  50  m. 

Sandy*},  George,  a  famous  early  traveller  and  trans¬ 
lator,  was  born  in  1577,  son  of  an  archbishop  of  York, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  began  his  travels  in  1610.  He 
journeyed  by  way  of  Venice  to  Constantinople,  thence 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  returning  by  way  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Rome.  These  travels  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  geographical  and  ethnological  volumes,  written  in  an 
entertaining  and  often  eloquent  style.  Later  in  life  he 
translated  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  part  of  Virgil’s  JEneid, 
and  some  books  of  the  Scriptures,  bis  verse  being 
praised  by  Dryden,  and  deservedly  so.  He  died  in  1644. 

Sandy  Spring;,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont 
gomery  co.,  about  30  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Sandy'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
abt.  112  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Sane,  a.  [Lat.  samis;  Gr.  sdos,  sos,  safe  and  sound;  Fr. 
sain.]  Sound  ;  whole ;  healthy ;  not  disordered  or  shat¬ 
tered;  as,  a  sane  body. — Sound  in  mind;  having  the 
regular  exercise  of  reason  and  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  not  disordered  in  intellect;  as,  a  sane  person. 

Sane'ness,  n.  State  of  being  sane,  or  of  sound  mind. 

San  Felipe',  a  port  of  Central  America,  in  Honduras, 
on  Golfo  Dulce  River ;  Lat  15°  38'  N.,  Lon.  89°  1'  45"  W. 
— In  Texas,  a  p.-v.  of  Austin  co.,  abt.  150  in.  E.S.E.  of 
Austin  City. — In  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Caracas,  60  m.  W.N  W.  of  Valencia. 

San  Felipe  de  Aconcagua,  (-da-a-Jcon-ka'gwa.)  in 
Chili,  a  town,  cap  of  the  prov.  of  Aconcagua,  abt.  15  m. 
N.  of  Santiago  ;  pop.  13,000. 

San  Felipe-de-Javila,  (-de-ha-ve'ta,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  43  m.  from  Valencia.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods.  Pop.  13,500. 

San  Fernan'do,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
15  m.  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  pop.  3,000. — In  Cal.,  a  town 
of  Los  Angeles  co.,  abt.  27  in.  N.W.  of  Los  Angeles  —In 
Chili,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Colchagua,  abt.  80  m. 

S.  of  Santiago.— In  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Caracas,  abt.  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Calabozo. 

San  Fernan'do.  Serra  de  Doirados,  a  mountain  of 
S  America,  dividing  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Matto-G rosso 
from  the  Bolivian  territory  of  Chiquitos. 


San  Fernando  de  Apnre,  (-da-a-pon'ra,)  a  town 
of  Venezeula,  70  m.  S. of  Calabozo;  pop.  6,000. 

San  Francis'eo,  (abbreviated  ’Frisco  by  California 
usage,)  a  city  and  seaport  of  the  U.  States,  in  California, 
(of  which  State  it  is  the  metropolis  in  point  of  size, 
wealth,  and  importance,)  is  situate  on  the  S.  promon¬ 
tory  bounding  the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  “Golden  Gate”  (Fig.  479),  opening 
to  the  Pacific,  in  Lat.  37°  48'  30"  N.,  Lon.  12-°  27'  23"  W. 
The  city  is  built  over  a  series  of  eminences  of  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  elevation,  but  from  which  fine  prospects 
of  the  bay  and  surrounding  country  are  afforded.  The 
growth  of  (S'.  F.  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  the 
early  part  of  1S48  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  rude  shan¬ 
ties  ;  whereas  it  is  now,  comparatively  speaking,  one  of 
the  chief  American  cities  as  regards  the  number  and 
elegance  of  its  public  and  domestic  edifices.  This  trans¬ 
formation,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  gold  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which  fall 
into  her  bay.  Such,  however,  are  the  advantages  of  the 
location  of  the  city,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  region,  that  even 
the  exhaustion  of  gold-mining  would  not  sensibly  affect 
her  growth, or  the  extent  of  her  trade.  Among;  thepublic 
edifices  are  the  New  City  Hall,  Custom  House, U.  S.  Mint, 
Banks  of  California  and  of  Nevada, Merchants’Exchange, 
Palace,  Baldwin,  and  other  fine  hotels.  The  Palace  hotel 
cost,  including  ground  and  furniture,  $3,250,000.  A  stone 
dry-dock,  with  capacity  for  a  ship  of  6,000  tons;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  handsomechurches,theatres.publichalls,  gar¬ 
dens,  parks,  excellent  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  club¬ 
houses,  and  institutions  established  for  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  benevolence.  The  city  of  S.F.  is  well  governed; 
an  efficient  police  system  insures  the  public  safety  ;  fires 
are  less  frequent  and  destructive  than  in  eastern  cities ; 
prostitution  is  less  openly  carried  on  ;  and  gambling  is  of 
late  years  forbidden.  The  streets  are  dirty,  it  is  true,  and 
with  the  clouds  of  dhst  which, in  blowing  weather, sweep 
over  the  city  like  a  sand-storm,  form  drawbacks  which, 


Fig.  2303.  —  Montgomery  street,  (San  Francisco.) 
after  all,  are  but  slight  in  comparison  with  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Theprincipalbusinessthoroughfare, Montgom¬ 
ery  street,  the  fashionable  promenade,  is  neat  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  many  fine  edifices.  The  business  streets  are 
paved  with  cubical  blocks  and  cobble-stones;  others  are 
planked,  both  in  the  carriage-way  and  sidewalk.  Golden 
Gate  Park  contains  over  1,000  acres ;  besides  this  are  sev¬ 
eral  small  squares, and  innumerable  gardens  attached  to 
the  houses  of  the  ci  tizeus.  Flowers  and  shrubs  greet  one’s 
sight  in  every  direction;  so  much,  indeed, is  this  the  case, 
that  a  recent  enthusiastic  traveller  has  declared  that  S. 
P.  should  be  called  the  “City  of  Flowers.”  The  climate 
is  also  everything  that  could  be  desired,  being  at  once 
sunny  aDd  cool.  The  winter  is  like  the  spring  of  the 
Eastern  States,  showery,  but  delightful.  S.  F.  is  the 
centre  of  great  wealth  and  the  home  of  many  million¬ 
aires.  Many  of  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
and  coal,  the  deposits  of  borax  and  sulphur,  the  quar¬ 
ries  of  granite,  marble,  trap,  slate,  and  stearite,  the 
mining  and  irrigating  ditches,  the  quartz-mills  and  saw¬ 
mills,  the  vineyards,  farms,  orchards,  and  ranchos,  from 
Arizona  to  Idaho,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  owned  here.  The  city  possesses  large 
manufacturing  interests,  its  various  establishments 
having  an  annual  product  of  about  $45,000,000  and 
employing  20,000  workmen.  They  comprise  large  sugar 
refineries,  iron  foundries,  rolling  mills,  and  machine 
Bliops,  in  which  steam-engines  of  the  largest  size  are 
made;  also  extensive  ship-yards,  in  which  vessels  of 
the  largest  size  are  built,  rope-walks,  door  and  sash 
factories,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  flour,  furniture, 
clothing,  tinware,  &c.  The  gross  value  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duct  is  nearly  $100,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fifth  is  the 
value  of  refined  sugar,  while  that  of  metal-work  foots 
up  one-fourth  of  the  total. —  Com.  The  bay  of  S.  F.  has 
a  narrow  entrance,  but  within  it  expands  to  one  of  the 
noblest  basins  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  having 
a  coast-line  of  about  275  miles.  The  city  has  become 
the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  is 
now  the  great  emporium  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  Pacific  sea¬ 
board.  A  large  number  of  ocean  steamers  run  from 
the  port  of  S.  F.  in  regular  lines  to  Hawaii,  Japan, 
Australia,  Panama,  Mexico,  &c.,  with  coast  lines  to 
Puget  Sound  and  all  intervening  ports.  A  large  stone 
dry-dock  and  floating  docks  give  abundant  facilities 
for  repairs,  while  the  tidal  rise  is  so  slight  that  vessels 
can  always  load  and  discharge  at  the  wharves.  There 
is  a  large  wheat  and  lumber  export  trade,  the  former 
to  the  value  of  $6,000,000,  the  latter  of  $20,(100,000 
yearly.  More  than  1,000.0. ki  tons  of  shipping  annually 
enter  the  harbor.  Pop.  (Ic97)  349,650. 


San  Francis'eo.  in  California,  a  W.  co..,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  having  N.  and  E.  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  S.  San  Mateo;  area,  50  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  At  one  time  there  was  considerable 
gold  found  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  but  the 
deposits  were  long  ago  exhausted.  Cap.  San  Francisco, 
with  which  city  the  co.  is  coextensive. 

San  Francis  co,  a  port  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ;  Lat.  30°  45'  N.,  Lon.  113c  40'  W. 

Still  Francisco,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township 
of  Carver  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul . 

San  Francisco,  ( -fran-sis'ko ,)  a  village  of  N.  Peru. 

San  Francisco,  (Bay  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific, 
in  California,  between  Lat.  37°  30'  and  38°  8'  N.,  Lon. 
122°  and  122°  30'  IV.  Extent.  55  m.  long  from  N.N  W.  to 
S.S.E. ;  breadth  varying  from  2  to  12  m.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay,  called  the  Golden  Gate( Fig.  479),  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque;  the  shores  are  bold  and  rocky;  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  its  narrowest  part  is  but  1  m.  wide. 

San  Francisco  <lc  la  Monta'iia.  a  town  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  department  of  Istmo,  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  N.E.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  (1897)  6,160. 

Sang;,  imp.  and  pp.  of  sing,  q.  v. 

Sail  Ga'briel,  an  island  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
themstuary  of  the  Plata,  abt.  22  m.  N.E.  ofBuenos  Ayres; 
Lat.  34°  30'  S.,  Lon.  57°  58'  W. 

San  Gabriel,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

— A  town  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Gabriel,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Williamson  co.,  and  flowing  E.  into  Little  River,  a  short 
distance  S.W.  of  Cameron  in  Milan  co. 

San  Gabriel  River,  in  California,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  Los  Angeles  co. 

San 'gam  on,  a  river  of  W.  Illinois,  formed  in  Sanga¬ 
mon  co.  by  the  junction  of  its  N.  and  S.  brandies,  and 
falls  into  the  Illinois  River,  10  m.  N.  of  Beardstown, 
after  a  W.  course  of  200  m.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
steamboats  during  high  water. 

San'gainon,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  central  co  ;  area,  750 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sangamon  aud  S.  Fork ;  also,  Sugar,  Lick, 
Brush,  and  Spring  creeks.  Surface,  level,  and  mostly 
prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Springfield.  Pop. 
(1897)  63,400. 

Sanjjarec',  n.  [Sp.  sangria,  a  drink.]  A  West  Indian 
term  for  wine  and  water  sweetened  and  spiced;  negus. 

San'g;eriiel<l,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oneida  county,  about  15  miles  south-south-west 
of  Utica. 

Sang'crhau'sen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  33  m.  W.N.W.  of  Meres- 
burg.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  7,283. 

Sang;-froid,  (sorig'-frwah,)  n.  [Fr., cold  blood.]  Cool¬ 
bloodedness;  freedom  from  agitation  or  perturbation  of 
the  spirits ;  presence  of  mind ;  lack  of  ardor  or  violent 
emotion ;  apathetic  indifference. 

Sail  Ger'man.  a  town  of  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  S.W. 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico;  pup.  9,125. 

Sail  Geronimo,  ( ha-ron'ne-mo ,)  a  small  river  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  enters  the  Pacific  from  Marin  co. 

San  Geron'imo.  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  about  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Antioquia. 

San  Geronimo,  a  village  of  Mexico,  about  15  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Sangerville  (sang'gher-vil),  in  Maine,  a  post-town- 
ship  of  Piscataquis  county,  about  70  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Augusta. 

San  Gil,  or  Saint  Giles  ( san-heel '),  a  town  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  department  of  Boyaca,  about  64 
m.  S.  W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  (1897)  7,170. 

San'gir, an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  Lat.  3° 
28'  N.,  Lon.  125°  44'  E. 

San  Gor'gronio,  (Mount.)  in  California,  San  Diego 
co. ;  Lat.  33°  48'  N.,  Lon.  116°  40'  W.  Height,  7,000  ft. 

San'jjiac,  n.  Same  as  Sandjak,  q.  v. 

San'g-iacate,  n.  A  division  of  a  Turkish  province  or 
pashalic. 

San'grealis,  Sangreal,  or  Saint  Grail.  [The  Holy 
Cup  or  Grail,  said  to  be  from  Mod.  Lat.  gradale,  a  cup; 
but  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Old.  Fr. 
le  Sang  Real,  i.  e.,  the  true  blood  of  Christ.]  This  sacred 
relic,  preserved  in  an  emerald  cup,  is  said  in  legendary 
history  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  According  to  the  romantic  story  of  King 
Arthur,  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  one  possessed  of 
perfect  virtue;  and  the  “Quest  of  the  St.  Grail”  by 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  whom  the  perfect 
champion.  Sir  Galahad  (in  other  legends  Perceval),  was 
favored  by  its  discovery,  is  narrated  therein  at  great 
length. 

Sanguif'crous.  a.  [Lat.  sanguis,  blood,  and  ferre, 
to  bear.]  Conveying  or  imparting  blood;  as,  the  san¬ 
guiferous  vessels. 

Sanguiferous  vessels.  ( Anat .)  The  arteries,  veins,  and 
capillaries. 

Sangviiiica'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Physiol.]  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

.Sangtiiii'er,  n.  That  which  produces  blood. 

Sanguif  luous,  a.  Running  or  flowing  with  blood. 

San'guify,  v.  n.  [Fr.  sanguifier.]  To  produce  blood. 

$aii;;'iiina'ria,  n.  [Lat.  sanguis,  blood,  because  used 
to  stop  hemorrhage.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Papaveracete.  The  most  interesting  species  is  S.  cana¬ 
densis,  the  Puccoon,  a  native  of  N.  America.  Its  root, 
often  called  blood-root,  from  its  containing  a  red  juice, 
is  used  internally  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic  and  purga¬ 
tive,  and  in  small  doses  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 
When  applied  externally,  it  is  said  to  exhibit  marked 
escharotic  properties,  and  has  been  tried  combined  with 
chloride  of  zinc  as  an  application  to  check  cancerous 
growths. 
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San'gntnarily,  adv.  In  a  sanguinary  or  blood¬ 
thirsty  manner. 

San'gninariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  san¬ 
guinary. 

Sanguinary.  (sang’gwi-nar'S,)  a.  [Fr.  sanguinaire ; 
Lat.  sanguinarius  —  sanguis,  blood.]  Bloody  ;  murder¬ 
ous;  causing,  or  attended  with,  much  bloodshed;  as,  a 
sanguinary  war.  —  Bloodthirsty ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  eager 
to  shed  blood;  as,  a  sanguinary  tyrant. 

Sang'nine, (sdng’gwin,) a.  [Fr. sanguin.]  Red;  crim¬ 
son  ;  having  the  color  of  blood ;  as,  sanguine  streamers. 
( Dryden .) —  Abounding  with  blood;  plethoric;  charac¬ 
terized  by  full  and  active  circulation  of  the  blood;  as,  a 
sanguine  constitutional  temperament. — Ardent;  warm; 
animated  ;  lively ;  as,  a  sanguine  temper.  —  Confident; 
hopeful ;  anticipating  the  best;  not  diffident  or  despond¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  be  sanguine  of  success. 

San'tfninely,  adv.  In  a  sanguine  or  ardent  manner; 
confidently;  with  lively  anticipation  of  success;  as,  he 
looks  forward  quite  sanguinely. 

San'guineness.n.  State  or  quality  of  being  san¬ 
guine;  redness;  plethora;  ardor;  warmth  of  temper; 
confidence;  hopefulness. 

Sanguin'eous,  a.  [Lat.  sanguineus.]  Sanguine ;  ple¬ 
thoric;  abounding  with  blood  ;  as,  a  sanguineous  habit 
of  body.  —  Of  the  nature  of  blood  ;  relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  blood. —  Constituting  blood;  as,  sanguineous 
particles.  —  Of  a  red  or  blood  color ;  crimson ;  as,  a  san¬ 
guineous  tint. 

Sang'niniv'erous,a.  [Lat.  sanguis, blood,  and  vorare, 
to  gorge.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood,  as  leeches. 

Sang’uin'olency,  n.  State  of  being sanguinolent. 

Sanguinnlen  t,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanguinolentus. ] 
Bloody  ;  tinged  or  commixed  with  blood. 

Sang-uisorba'ceae,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rosales,  usu¬ 
ally  combined  with 
Rosaceee,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  by  Lindley  on 
account  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  ape  talous  flow¬ 
ers,  indurated  calyx, 
and  solitary  or  almost 
solitary  carpels.  Their 
general  character  is 
that  of  astringency. 

The  Sanguisorba  offi¬ 
cinalis,  or  Burnet 
(Fig.  2304),  is  some¬ 
times  grown  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  plant. 

S  an  s  n  i  s  u  ge ,( sa  ng'- 
gwi-suj,)  n.  [From 
Lat.  sanguis,  and  su¬ 
gars,  to  suck;  Fr. 
sangsue.]  ( Zool .)  The 
horse-leech.  See 
Leech. 

Sanhedrim, 

Sanhedrin.  n. 

(Jewish  Hist.)  The 
highest  judicial  tri¬ 
bunal  among  the 
Jews,  consisting  of  71 
members,  including 
the  high-priest.  Its 
origin  is  referred  by 
some  writers  to  the 
institution  by  Moses 
of  a  council  of  70  per¬ 
sons  on  the  occasion  of  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness.  According  to  the  Talmudists,  they 
assembled  in  a  chamber  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple;  but  according  to  Josephus,  it  was  in  a  room 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Zion,  not  far  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  at  the  trial  of  Christ  we  read  that  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  high-priest’s  house.  The  authority  of  this 
council  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  on  all  the  great 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  also  a  court  of  appeal 
from  inferior  tribunals.  The  right  of  judging  in  capital 
cases  and  pronouncing  sentence  or  death  belonged  to 
this  court  alone.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  its  power  had 
been  much  limited  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans. 
It  still  retained  the  right  of  passing  sentence  of  death, 
but  the  power  of  executing  it  rested  with  the  Roman 
procurator. 

Sanic'ula,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sanicle,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apiacese,  having  the  umbel  nearly  simple;  rays 
few,  with  many-flowered,  capitate  umbellets  ;  involucre 
of  few,  often  cleft  leaflets  ;  involucel  of  several,  entire. 

Sa  nies,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  thin,  unhealthy,  serous 
discharge  from  wouuds  or  sores. 

San  ilac,  in  Michigan,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Huron;  area,  abt.  950  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cass,  Black,  and 
North  Fork  of  Cass  River.  Surface,  undulating;  sail, 
moderately  fertile.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  pine, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  trees.  Cap.  Sanilac  Center. 
Pop.  (1894)  33,944. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Sail  Ilclefonso,  (- ed-da-fnn' so ,)  a  group  of  islands,  in 
the  S.  Atlantic,  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Cape  Horn. 

Sa'nious,  a.  [Fr.  sanieux.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
sanies;  thin  and  serous,  and  slightly  tinctured  with 
blood;  as,  the  sanious  discharge  of  a  sore.  — Effusing  a 
thin,  unhealthy,  serous,  reddish  pus ;  as,  a  sanious  ulcer. 

San  Isitlro,  (-e-see'dro,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

San'itarist,  n.  One  who  advocates,  or  carries  into 
effect,  measures  of  sanitary  reform. 

Sanita  rium,  n.  [Lat.]  A  health  station;  as,  a  san¬ 
itarium  for  invalids. 


Pig.  2304.  —  great  burnet, 

( Sanguisorba  ojjlcinali* .) 
a,  a  leaf;  b,  spikes  of  flowers  ;  c,  a 
flower. 


San'itary,  a.  [Fr.  sanitaire,  from  Lat.  sanitas — sanus.] 
Pertaining  to  health;  having  reference  to  sanity,  or  to 
the  promotion  and  preservation  of  health;  hygienic; 
as,  sanitary  rules. 

— n.  S.  science.  That  department  of  human  knowledge 
which  regards  the  laws  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  warding  off  of  disease 
and  death.  The  practical  application  of  these  laws  con¬ 
stitutes  hygiene,  or  the  art  of  preventing  disease.  This 
is  commonly  divided  into  public  and  private  hygiene, 
the  former  having  regard  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
persons  in  communities,  in  camps,  barracks,  work- 
houses,  &c. ;  the  latter  to  the  health  of  individuals. 

.San  ity,  n.  [Fr.  santi,  from  Lat.  sanitas  —  sanus.] 
Quality  or  condition  of  being  sane  in  body  or  mind; 
soundness  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  especially,  the 
state  of  mind  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  reason;  sane¬ 
ness; —  correlative  to  insanity;  as,  doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  sanity. 

San  Jacinto,  (ha-seen'to,)  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  in 
the  W.  of  Walker  co.,  and  flowing  into  Galveston  Bay, 
25  m.  E.  of  Houston.— A  village  of  Harris  co.,  abt.  IS  m. 
E.  of  Houston ;  pop.  abt.  511.  Here  was  fought,  in  1836, 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  insured  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Texas.  See  Houston,  (Sam.) 

San  Jaime,  (-hi'ma,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  dept,  of 
Apure,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure ; 
pop.  7,000. 

San  Joaquin,  (-ho-a-keen’,)  an  important  river  of 
California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
after  a  general  N.W.  course  of  350  m.,  for  two-thirds  of 
which  it  is  navigable,  joins  the  Sacramento  abt.  30  m. 
E.  of  Martinez;  Lat.  38°  10'  N.,  Lon.  120°  50'  W.—  A  N. 
W.  central  co.;  area,  1,380  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Moquelumne, 
San  Joaquin,  and  Calaveras.  Surface,  generally  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Stockton.  Pop.  (1897)  29,800. 

— A  town  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  about  77  m.  S.  E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

San  Joaquin,  a  village  of  Paraguay,  about  100  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Assumption. 

San  Jorge  (-hop  ha),  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  which,  after  a  N.  E.  course  of  180  m,  joins  the 
Cauca,  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Mompox. 

San  Jorge  D’Olancho,  (-hor’ha  do-lan’cho,)  a 
town  of  Central  America,  in  Honduras,  abt.  80  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Truxillo. 

San  Jos€,  (-ho'sa,)  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Loreto. 

San  Josd,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  prov.  of  Chiquitos;  Lat. 
17°  40'  S.,  Lon.  64°  40'  W. ;  pop.  2,000. 

San  Jos€,  in  California,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  of 
Santa  Clara  co.,  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  abt.  51  m.  S.S. 
E.  of  San  Francisco  ;  Lat.  37°  24'  N..  Lon.  121°  54'  30" 
W.  Pop.  00,000. 

San  Jos<t,  one  of  the  Pearl  Islands  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  department  of  Istmo, 
about  8  m.  S.  W.  of  the  island  of  Rey. 

San  Jose,  an  island  in  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

San  Jos€  del  Interior,  (-een-ta-re-or’ ,)  iu  Central 
America,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  abt.  15 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cartego  ;  pop.  18,000. 

San  Jos<-  del  Parral',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Du¬ 
rango,  abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Durango;  pop.  5,000. 

San  Jos<5  de  Oruna,  (-da  o-roo'na,)  a  town  and 
former  cap.  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of 
Port-of-Spain. 

San  Juan,  (-hoo-an',)  a  navigable  river  of  Central 
America,  in  Nicaragua,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters 
from  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  it  discharges  into  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea,  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  80  m.  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  Bluefields  River,  after  an  E.  course  of  abt.  100  m. 

San  Juan,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  prov.  of  Chiquitos,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aguapehi. 

San  Juan,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  which  joins  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  abt.  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sinti,  after  a  S.E.  course  of 300  m. 

San  Juan,  a  river  of  Mexico,  rises  in  Cohahuila,  and 
joins  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  abt.  120  bi.  from  its 
mouth,  after  an  E.  course  of  150  m. 

San  Juan,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  in 
the  Andes,  and  flows  E.  into  Lake  Guanacache. 

San  J  nan.  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Cauca,  flows  into  the  Pacific,  by  several  mouths,  about  35 
m.  N.  W.  of  Buenaventura,  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  150  m. 

San  J uan,  a  town  of  Cuba,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Havana. 
— Also,  a  town,  about  42  m.W.N.W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

San  Juan,  a  town  of  Peru,  province  of  Chacbapoyas, 
on  San  Juan  river.  Pop.  18,000. 

San  Juan,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  about  80  m. 
N.  W.  of  San  Domingo. 

San  Juan,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  San  Benito  co.,  about  42  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Sau  Jose. 

San  Juan  Bautis'ta,  or  Baptista  del  Rio  Grande, 
a  town  of  Mexico,  about  85  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Cohahuila. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  or  Baptista,  formerly  Villa 
Hermosa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  Tabasco,  on  the  river 
Tabasco,  abt.  70  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  or  San  Juan  Baptista  del 
Pao,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  department  of  Caracas, 
about  110  m.  S.  W.  of  Caracas. 

San  Juan.  Cape,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. — Also,  the  most  S.  point 
of  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  British  North  America. 

San  Juan  Capistra'no,  in  California,  a  town  of 
Orange  co.,  about  32  m.  S.  E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Juan  Chiname'ca,  a  town  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  San  Salvador,  about  15  m.  N.  of  San  Miguel. 

San  Juan  de  Fnea,  an  island  of  British  North 
America.  See  Fbca,  Strait  of. 

San  Juan  de  la  Frontera  (-fron-ta’ra),  a  W. 


prov.  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  between  Lat.  30°  and 
32°  S.,  Lon.  68°  and  70°  W.,  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Rioja, 
S.  Mendoza,  and  W.  the  Andes.  Cap.  San  Juan.  Pop. 
25,000. 

San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  (-da  loce  la'noce ,)  a  town 
of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Cundinamarca,  abt.  65 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Bogota. 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios,  (•&  ioce  ra-ma'*- 
oce,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  abt.  180  m. 
E.  of  Havana :  pop.  6,000. 

San  Juan  del  Rio,  (-ree'o,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
Queretaro,  abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Queretaro ;  pop.  abt.  10,000. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  (-soor,)  a  seaport  of  Nicaragua, 
on  the  Pacific,  about  24  m.  S.W.  of  Nicaragua ;  Lat.  11° 
15'  37"  N.,  Lon.  85°  52'  56"  W. 

San  Juan  de  Nicara'gua,  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or 
Grettown,  a  seaport-town  of  Nicaragua,  in  Mosquito 
Territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  ;  Lat.  10°  55'  N.,  Lon.  83°  43'  W.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast. 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  (-por'to  ree'ko,)  the 
principal  city  and  seaport  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
on  an  island  off  its  N.  coast ;  Lat.  18°  29'  N.,  Lon.  66°  7' 
2"  W.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  one  of  the  healthiest 
towns  of  the  W.  Indies,  and  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  island.  Pop.  11,000. 

San  Juan  de  IJlloa,  (-da  oo-loo'a,)  a  strong  castle  or 
fort  of  Mexico,  defending  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  a 
small  island  N.E.  of  the  city. 

Sank,  imp.  of  sink,  q.  v. 

San  Loren'zo,  a  small  island  in  theGulf  of  California. 

San  Lorenzo,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  joins  the  Vermejo,  abt.  55  m.  N.  of  Corrientes, 
after  an  E.  course  of  120  m. 

San  Lorenzo,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  abt. 
32  m.  S.E.  of  Santa  F5. 

San  Lean'dro,  in  California,  a  post-village,  former 
cap.  of  Alameda  co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Pop.  about  700. 

San  Loren'zo,  in  California,  a  post- village  of  Alameda 
co.,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  San  Leandro. 

San  Lorenzo  de  la  Fronte'ra.  a  town  of  Bolivia, 
on  the  Guapey,  a  short  distance  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra;  pop.  4,000. 

San  Lu'car,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  14 
m.  N.W.  of  Cadiz  ;  pop.  17,000. 

San  Luis,  or  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  (-Ino'is  da  la- 
poon'ta,)  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  city,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  San  Luis,  2,417  feet  above  the  sea,  abt.  428  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  1,500. 

San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Guan¬ 
ajuato,  abt.  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guanajuato. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  (- o-bees'po ,)  in  California,  a  S.W. 
co.  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  N.  Monterey, 
E.  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  S.  Santa  Barbara ;  area, 
3,404  sq.  m.  Surface,  level  in  the  N.E.,  and  mountainous 
in  the  S.E. ;  soil,  fertile.  Rivers.  San  Buenaventura  and 
Nacimiento  rivers.  Products.  The  usual  cerealia,  grapes, 
and  fruits.  Min.  Copper,  sulphur,  and  limestone.  Prin- 
cipal ports.  San  Luis  Obispo  (the  cap.)  and  San  Simeon. 
Pop.  (1897)  18,950. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.  Pop.  (1897)  3,340. 

San  Luis  Poto'si,  a  state  of  Mexico,  having  N.  New 
Leon,  E.  Tamaulipas,  S.E.  and  S.  Vera  Cruz,  Queretaro, 
and  Guanaxuato,  and  W.  Zacatecas;  area,  29.486  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Santander,  and  Panuco  or  Tampico  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous  in  the  W.,  and  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  un¬ 
dulating;  oil,  generally  fertile.  Fh-od.  Maize,  wheat,  and 
barley.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  leather,  and  metallic  wares.  Cap.  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Pop.  abt.  394,592.  —  A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  at 
the  source  of  the  Tampico,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Guanaxuato. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  there  are 
several  splendid  churches  and  a  fine  government  house. 
It  has  an  active  trade  with  the  neighboring depts.,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  foreign  imports.  Pop.  40,000. 

San  Luis  Rey,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  San  Di¬ 
ego  co.,  abt.  84  m.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Mar'cos,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  in  the  N.  of 
Comal  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  the  Guadalupe  N.W.  of 
Gonzales. — A  post-town,  cap.  of  Hayes  co.,  about  30  m. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Austin. 

San  Mari'no,  a  state  of  Italy.  See  Marino. 

San  Martin,  (mar-teen'.)  in  the  Argentine  Republic^ 
a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Cordova,  30  m.E.S.E.  of  Cordova; 
pop.  2,000. 

San  Mateo,  (-ma-ta’o,)  in  California,  aW.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific,  having  E.  and  N.E.  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  ;  area,  460  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified  by  lulls 
and  valleys;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Products.  Wheat, 
hay,  lumber,  and  cattle.  Clinwte,  mild  and  healthy. 
Cap.  Redwood  City.  Pop.  (1897)  12,150. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co. 

San  Mateo,  in  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of  Cu- 
maiia,  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  CumaBa ;  pop.  7,000. 

San  Miguel,  (me-ghel',)  in  Central  America,  a  tcwn 
of  San  Salvador,  80  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  an 
old  but  well-built  town,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
indigo.  Pop.  10,000. 

San  Miguel,  in  Bolivia,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Chiqui¬ 
tos,  160  m.  N.E.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  ;pop.  3,000. 

San  Miguel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Parahyba, 
abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Parahyba. 

San  Miguel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  abt.  180  m.  W.N.W.  of  Porto  Alegre;  pop.  1,000. 

San  M  iguel,  in  California,  a  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
co.,  abt.  156  in.  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Miguel,  in  New  Mexico,  a  N.  co.,  E.  of  Santa  Fe. 
Rivers.  Pecos  and  Canadian  rivers.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Pb-od.  Corn  and  wheat.  Clip.  Las 
Vegas. 
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San  Miguel,  in  Texas,  a  river  of  Medina  co.,  which 
flows  S.E.  into  Rio  Frio. 

San  Miguel,  a  gulf  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Pana¬ 
ma  ;  Lat.  8°  10'  N.,  Lon.  78°  20'  W. 

San  Miguel-el>C>ran(le,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the 
dept,  of  Guanaxuato,  40  m.  E.  of  Guanaxuato ;  pup.  3,000. 

San  Biich'olas,  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  abt. 
120  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  3,000. 

San  Pab'lo,  in  California ,  a  bay  connected  by  the 
Straits  of  Karquenas  with  Suisun  Bay.  —  A  post-village 
of  Contra  Costa  county,  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

San  Pasqnai,  ( pas'kwal ,)  in  California ,  a  village  of 
San  Diego  co.,  abt.  97  m.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Patricio  ( pa-tree' -se-o),  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  630  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Arkansas  and  Nueces  rivers.  Surface ,  generally  level, 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sinton.  Pop.  (1897)  1,980. 

— A  post-town,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Nueces  river,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Corpus  Clnisti. 

San  Paulo,  atownand  prov.  of  Brazil.  See  Sao  Paulo. 

San  Pedro,  (pa’dro,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
abt.  190  m.  N.N.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  1,200. 

San  Pedro,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Mamore  River ; 
Lat..  14°  S.,  Lou.  64°  48'  W. 

Sail  Pedro,  in  Mexico,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Tabasco,  and  .joining  the  Usumasinta  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Tabasco. 

San  Pedro,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  dept, 
of  Cundinamarca,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Antioquia. 

San  Pedro,  in  California,  a  post-town  and  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  Lat.  33°  45'  N.  It  has  a  good  anchorage. 

Sail  Pe'dro  Bay,  in  California,  an  inlet  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  abt.  105  m.  S.E.  of  Santa  Barbara;  Lat  33° 
48'  N.,  Lon.  118°  W. 

Sail  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  (Rio  de,)  in  Mexico, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Tabasco. 

San  Pete,  in  Utah,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,784  sq.  m. 
Surface,  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  the  W.,  fertile  valleys 
in  the  E. ;  good  timber.  Cap.  Manti.  Pop.  (1895)  15,538. 

San  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Marin 

co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Ra'fael,  in  California ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Marin  county,  about  16  miles  N.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Sans.  A  Latin  preposition  denoting  without;  wanting; 
destitute  of. 

“  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." — Shake. 

San  Sa'bii,  a  river  of  Texas,  which  flows  E.  into  the 
Colorado  River  from  Bexar  co. — A  central  co. ;  area,  925 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado  and  San  Saba  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Chp.  San  Saba.  Pop. 
(1897)  7,120. — A  post-village,  cap.  ot  the  above  co., 
about  92  m.  N.W.  of  Austin. 

San  Sal'vador,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  along  between 
Honduras  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  E.  by  Fonseca  Bay,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Nicaragua.  It  averages  180  m.  in  length, 
by  about  40  in  breadth ;  area,  7,230  sq.  m.  The  N.  fron¬ 
tier  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  Cordillera  chain, 
and  parallel  to  this  range,  and  between  it  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  sea-board,  runs  another  range  of  mountains  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  country,  breaking  it  up  into  an 
inland  valley,  with  a  long,  low,  rich  belt  along  the  coast. 
This  central  range  is  highly  volcanic  in  character,  and 
has  16  volcanic  peaks,  ranging  in  height  from  7,386  to 
4,000  feet  high.  S.  S.  possesses  numerous  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Guija,  about  90  m.  in  circumference, 
and  abounding  in  fish.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in¬ 
terior  valley,  and  the  alluvial  strip  lying  along  the  coast, 
are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  extensively 
and  successfully  practised,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  pastoral  pursuits.  The  principal  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  indigo,  sugar,  and  maize;  cotton,  also,  being 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  districts  around  La  Liber- 
tad  and  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.  The  coast  from  Acajutla 
(30  m.  from  the  W.  frontier)  to  La  Libertad  is  known  as 
the  Costa  del  Balsimo,  or  Balsam  Coast,  as  in  the  woods 
of  this  district  is  produced  the  famous  balsam  known  as 
“  Balsam  of  Peru,”  in  such  quantities  that  from  17,000 
to  22,000  lbs.  av.  are  annually  exported.  The  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  of  S.  S.  is  chiefly  with  the  U  S.  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1897,  the  value  ut  imports  was  abt.  82,000,- 
000,  and  of  exports,  abt.  86,600,000.  The  staple  articles  of 
export  are  coffee  (60  per  ct.),  indigo,  known  commer¬ 
cially  as  “  indigo  of  Gautemala,”  reckoned  the  finest  of 
any  (30  per  ct.),  sugar,  dye-stuffs,  turpentine,  cocoa,  and 
spices.  The  climate  of  S.  S.  is  salubrious,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  low 
latitude  and  general  want  of  elevation  of  the  country. 
The  population  is  composed  of  whites  (of  Spanish  ori¬ 
gin),  Indians,  Ladinos  (of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood), 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The  whites  form  little  more 
than  one-fifth,  the  Indians  one-third.  The  Indians  are 
of  the  Aztec  race,  speak  the  Spanish  language,  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  (the  one  established  by 
statute),  and  hold  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
two  ministers,  one  for  foreign  affairs  and  finance,  and 
the  other  for  internal  business  and  war.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  consists  of  two  chambers,  an  upper  one  of  12  sena¬ 
tors.  and  a  lower  of  24  representatives.  Education  is 
well  provided  for,  every  village  of  50  inhabitants  being 
bound  by  law  to  support  a  school,  and  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador  ( q .  v.).  which  is  well 
endowed  by  the  state.  N.  S.,  originally  called  Cuzcallan, 
“  the  land  of  riches,”  is  said  to  have  been,  previous  to 
the  immigration  of  Europeans,  the  best  peopled  and 
Boat  civilized  country  in  America.  It  was  conquered 


after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  by  Pedro  do  Alvarado, 
a  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  Gautemalan 
kingdom.  In  1821,  it  threw  off  the  yoke,  joined  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Confederation,  from  which  it  seceded  in  1823,  and 
finally  became  an  independent  state. 

San  Salvador,  the  cap.  of  the  above  republic,  was  founded 
in  1589.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the  Union  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  from  1821  till  1839.  In  1854,  it  was  a  fine,  well-built 
city,  adorned  with  numerous  splendid  buildings,  and 
containing  a  pop.  of  more  than  30,000;  but  on  the  night 
of  April  16th,  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  about  100  lives  lost.  In  Jan.,  1855.  it  again 
became  the  capital,  and  its  trade  once  more  flourishing. 
March  19,  1873,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
with  great  loss  of  life,  but  one  building  left  standing. 
The  first  R.R.  was  begun  in  1882. 

San  Salvador',  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island,  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  28  m.  S.E.  of 
Eleuthera;  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon.  75°  3U'  W.,  46  m.  long,  and 
5  broad.  It  was  the  first  part  of  America  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Oct.  12,  1492. 

Sail  Salvador',  or  Ban'za,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  S. 
Guinea,  cap.  of  Congo,  abt.  160  m.  S.E.  of  Loango;  pop. 
20,000. 

San  Salvador  de  Bayamo,  (- ba-a'mo ,)  a  town  of 

Cuba,  abt.  78  m.  N.W.  of  Santiago;  pop.  14,000. 

San  Salvador  Pequena,  (pa-ka'na,)  an  island  of 
Cuba,  W.  of  the  above  town. 

Sail  Salvatore,  ( sal-va-to'ra ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  7  m. 
N.W.  of  Alessandria;  pop.  6,521. 

Saiiftanding'.a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Bambarra, 
on  the  Niger,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Sego;  pop.  11,000. 

Sans-culotte,  (song-ku-ldt',)  n.  [Fr.,  without  breeches.] 
(Fr.  Hist.)  A  term  first  applied  in  derision  by  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  to  the  popular  party  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789;  and,  as  in  several  cases  of  a 
like  kind,  it  came  afterwards  to  be  regarded  by  them  as 
a  title  of  honor.  In  the  republican  calendar,  the  five 
supernumerary  days  (each  mouth  having  only  30  days, 
and  therefore  making  360  in  the  twelve)  were  at  first 
called  jours  sans-culottides. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  a  red-republican;  a  Jacobin;  a 
rabid  revolutionist:  a  bloodthirsty  demagogue. 

Sans-cillot'tism,  n.  [Fr.  sansculottisme.]  Princi¬ 
ples  or  practice  of  the  sans-culottes ;  rabid  revolutionary 
doctrines ;  red-republicanism. 

San  Sebas'tian,  the  cap.  town  of  the  island  of  Go- 
mera,  in  the  Canaries,  on  the  S.  coast.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  harbor  defended  by  several  forts.  Pop. 
2,000. 

San  Sebastian  «Ie  I  os  Reyes,  (-sa-bas-tean'  da-loce- 
ra'es,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  of  Caracas,  abt.  50  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Caracas. 

Sail  Severo,  (-sai-vai’ro.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Capitanata,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Foggia;  pop.  18,000.’ 

San's  It  rit.  Sanserif,  n.  The  name  of  the  ancient, 
and  now  literary,  language  of  the  Hindoos.  Originally 
a  vernacular  dialect  in  Ilindostan,  it  has  for  nearly  or 
quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept  artificially  in  use,  like 
the  Latin  in  Europe,  by  the  labors  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  and  the  transmitted  usages  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  caste,  to  serve  as  the  means  of  learned  intercourse 
and  composition.  Its  name  {Sanslcrta,  completed,  per¬ 
fected),  denotes  it  as  “the  cultivated,  elaborated,  and 
perfected  form  of  speech,”  in  distinction  from  the  un¬ 
cultivated  dialects,  called  Pracrit  ( prdkrta ,  left  in  the 
natural  condition),  which  sprang  from,  or  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with,  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from 
the  N.W.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  having  for  their  next  of 
kin  the  Iranians,  who  spoke  dialects  which  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Persian  languages.  Syntax  is 
a  branch  of  the  grammar  of  very  inferior  interest  in 
Sanskrit.  Whatever  expressiveness  and  rhetorical 
charm  the  language  has,  lie  chiefly  in  its  boundless 
wealth  of  epithets,  and  not  at  all  in  the  construction  of’ 
its  sentences  and  periods;  indeed,  a  period  in  Sanskrit 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  The  formation  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  its  clauses  are  of  the  boldest  simplicity.  The 
excessive  use  of  cumbrous  compounds  is  also  a  very 
general  fault  in  Sanskrit  construction,  appearing  in  all 
styles  of  composition,  but  especially  the  more  artificial. 
To  say,  for  instance,  “  Water-play-delighted-maiden- 
batliing-fragrant  (river-breezes),”  for  “Made  fragrant 
by  the  bathing  of  maidens  delighted  with  sporting  in 
the  water,”  is  a  virtual  abnegation  of  the  privileges  of 
an  inflected  language,  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to 
the  stiff  inexpressiveness  of  the  Chinese.  —  See  Hinbos- 
tan  (Lanouaoes  op). 

Sans-sonci,  (song-soo-see',)  adv.  Free  and  easy ;  harum- 
scarum;  devil-me-care ;  happy-go-lucky. 

Sail'ta,  a  river  of  N.W.  Peru, ’which  flows  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  200  m.  Opposite  its 
mouth,  in  Santa  Bay,  are  the  islets  of  Santa. 

Sail'ta,  or  Parllla,  (pa-reel'ya,)  a  town  of  N  W 
Peru,  on  the  Santa,  abt.  65  m.  S.E.  of  Truxillo. 

Sail'ta  An'na,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  ex-president  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  b.  in  Xalapa,  1798.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  served  in  the  Spanish  army,  in  which  he 
attained  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1821 ;  but,  in 
the  following  year,  while  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz.  ’  he 
joined  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Iturbide,  which 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  that  province.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against,  and  overthrew.  Iturbide,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic  was  shortly  afterwards  formed,  and  from  that  period 
until  the  year  1833,  when  he  succeeded  in  himself  ob¬ 
taining  the  presidentship  of  the  republic,  S.  A.  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  opposing  or  defending,  at  the  head  of  the 


Mexican  troops,  the  claims  of  rival  chiefs.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  position  as  president  until  1836,  when  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  by  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents.  Liberated  in  1837,  he  participated  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Freuch  troops  at  V era  Cruz,  on  which 
occasion  he  lost  a  leg.  He  was  once  more  president, 
from  1841  until  1845,  in  which  latter  year  be  was  de¬ 
posed  and  banished  for  ten  years,  but  was  recalled  soon 
afterwards,  reinstated  as  president,  and  charged  to  de¬ 
fend  Mexico  against  the  U.  States  army.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  in  several  encounters  by  Generals  Scott  and  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  finally,  in  1848,  was  compelled  to  resign,  Mexico 
having  proclaimed  peace  with  the  U.  States,  by  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  California,  and  by  submitting  to  the  erection  of 
Texas  into  an  independent  state.  From  the  close  of  the 
year  1852  until  the  middle  of  1855,  he  again  held  the 
reins  of  power,  only  to  be  driven  into  exile,  however,  at 
the  latter  period,  by  General  Carrera,  who  had  i«volte4 
against  his  rule.  He  retired  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  lived  quietly  for  some  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1863-64  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  intention,  as  was 
naturally  expected,  of  taking  a  more  active  part  in  pol¬ 
itics  than  was  deemed  desirable.  He  had  prepared  a 
manifesto  to  the  Mexican  army,  in  which,  after  dis¬ 
claiming  any  ambitious  intentions,  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  lay  his  bones  among  the  people  for 
whose  independence  he  had  done  so  much,  but  the 
French  authorities  would  not  allow  him  to  publish  it. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  empire,  but  soon  abandoned 
it,  left  Mexico,  and  returned  to  St.  Thomas.  N.  A.  had  a 
long  interview  with  Mr.  Seward  when  he  was  in  the  W. 
Indies.  He  visited  the  U.  States  in  May,  1866;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  his  visit  was  connected  with  the 
then  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Juarist  party  in  1867,  but  was  soon  after  released. 
After  that  time  the  veteran  general  lived  in  comparative 
obscurity.  Died  in  1877. 

Sail'ta  An'na,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic,  40 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Maranhao.  —  An  island,  prov.  of  Goyaz,  in 
the  River  Araguay,  abt.  210  m.  long,  and  40  m.  broad. 
— A  town,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  abt,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Cuyaba ;  pop.  4,000.  —  A  town,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  on  the  Sino,  N.  of  Porto  Alegre;  pop.  1,400. 

Santa  Anna,  or  Villa  Nova,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Santa  Catherina,  abt.  20  m.  N.E  of  Laguna  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  Sam  Sal¬ 
vador,  11  nt.  W.  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  10,000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  prov.  of  Tabasco,  abt. 
154  m.  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Santa  Anna  (now  San  Juan),  in  New  Mexico,  a  N.W. 
co.,  bordering  on  Arizona;  area,  6,008  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Kio  San  Juan  and  Rio  Cbusco.  Surface,  generally 
mountainous.  Cap.  Aztec.  Pop.  (1897)  1,960. 

Santa  Anna,  a  town  of  S.  Peru,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Cuzco. 

Santa  Anna,  in  California,  a  river  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Los  Angeles  co. 

Santa  Anna,  or  Santa  Ana,  in  California,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Santa  Anna,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  DeWitt  co., 
16  m.  E.  of  Clinton.  Pop.  (1897)  2,320. 

Santa  Bar'bara,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  30  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Ouro-Preto.  Pop.  4,000. 

Santa  Barbara,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the 

Orinoco,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ventuari. 

Santa  Barbara,  in  California,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  having  N.  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  and  W. 
those  of  Kern  and  Los  Angeles ;  area,  2,380  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Santa  Clara,  or  Saticoy,  and  Santa  Inez  rivers. 
Surface,  mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  undulating  in  the 
center  and  W. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Vineyards  are 
largely  cultivated.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  copper,  salt,  ami 
asphaltum.  Cap.  Santa  Barbara.  Pop.  (1897)  19,450. 

— A  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  279  m.  S.E. 
of  San  F’raucisco;  Latitude  34°  25'  N.,  Longitude  119° 
30'  W.  Pop.  (1897  )  6,455. 

Santa  Barbara  Islands,  in  California,  extending 
abt.  175  m.  along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  San  Diego  cos.,  at  a  distance  varying  from  20  te 
65  m.  They  are  nine,  and  consist  of  San  Miguel,  Santa 
Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Anacape,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina,  San  Clemente,  San  Nicholas,  and  San  Juan. 

Santa  Catali'na,  an  island  and  harbor  of  Central 
America,  on  the  Mosquito  coast;  Lat.  13°  23' 40"  N., 
Lon.  81°  22'  10"  W. 

Santa  Catliarina,  (-ka-ta-ree'na,)  a  marit.  prov.  of 
S.  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Lat.  20* 
and  30°  S.,  Lon.  49°  and  51°  W.;  area,  25,002  sq.  m. 
Surface,  mountainous,  except  along  the  coast,  which  is 
low ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy. 
Prod.  Rice,  manioc,  millet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cochineal. 
Chief  towns.  Desterro,  Sao  Francisco,  and  Laguna.  Pop. 
90,000.  —  A  fortified  island  of  Brazil,  off  the  coast  of  the 
above  prov.,  30  m.  long,  and  8  broad.  Surface,  mourn- 
tainons,  and  well  watered.  Principal  town.  Desterro. 
Pop  12,000. 

Santa  Clara,  (-kla’ra,)  an  island  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of  Puna. 

Santa  Clara,  a  river  in  California,  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  flows  W.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Santa 
Barbara  co. 

Santa  Clara,  in  California,  a  W.  co.,  borderingon  San 
Francisco  Bay  :  area,  1,200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Guadalupe 
and  Pajaro  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  S.W., 
elsewhere,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat 
and  fruits.  Min.  Quicksilver,  copper,  alum,  asphaltum- 
and  limestone.  Cap.  San  Jose.  Pop.  (1897)  52,280.— A 
post-town  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  about  3  >r 
from  San  Jose.  Pop.  (1897)  3,480. 

Santa  Clara,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Humboldt  co, 
13  m.  N.  of  Unionville. 
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San  ta  Fla'ra,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  George. 

Santa  Cruz,  (- croos ,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Lat.  50°  S.,  Lon.  68°  30'  W.,  after  an  E. 
course  of  over  200  m. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  on  the  N.E.  extremity ;  pop.  9,500. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  Brazil,  120  in.  S.E.  of  Goyaz- 

j  pop.  3,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint  Croix,  the  largest  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  in  the  VV.  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
65  m.  E.S.E.  of  Porto  Rico  ;  Lat.  17°  45'  30"  N.,  Lon.  64° 
34'  W. ;  area,  110  sq.  in.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Climate,  variable,  and  at  times  unhealthy.  Hur¬ 
ricanes  and  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Prod.  Sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Cap. 
Christiansted.  Pop.  30,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  N.  of  Cuba, 
abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Matanzas. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  abt. 
80  m.  S.E.  of  Loreto. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  California,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  ;  area,  425  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified,  but  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  N.E. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold. 
Cap.  Santa  Cruz.  Pop.  (1897)  21,350. 

— A  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  tlie  above  co.,  59  m.  S.S.E. 
of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1897)  6,260. 

Santa  Cruz  tie  Ins  Rosa  les,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
abt.  68  m.  N.W.  of  Chihuahua.  It  was  taken  in  1848  by 
the  Americans  under  Gen.  Price. 

Santa  Cruz  tie  Mayo,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico. 
See  Guitivis. 

Santa  tie  Jesus,  (ha'soos,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on 
the  Meta,  abt.  46  in.  W.  of  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco. 

San  Tatleo,  (san-ta-da'o.)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  which 
flows  W.  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Esteven  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Santa  F<5,  (“  holy  faith,”)  a  prov.  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  between  Lat.  30°  aud  33°  S.,  Lon.  61°  and  62°  W. 
Rivers.  Salado,  and  the  Tercero,  or  Carcaranal.  Pop. 
89,117.  Chief  towns.  Santa  F6  (the  cap.),  Rosario,  and 
Fort  St.  Espiritu. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  5  m. 
N.W.  of  Parana ;  pop.  10,670.  It  is  situate  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Parana  and  Salado  rivers,  50  m.  long, 
aud  6  in  average  breadth. 

Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  2,292 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  which  forms  part  of  its  W. 
boundary,  and  several  small  affluents.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  iu  the  S.W.  and  E.,  elsewhere  unduiating;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  (1897)  14,140. 

— The  cap.  of  the  territory  in  the  above  co.,  on  the  Rio 
Chieito  or  Santa  Fe  River,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  its  mouth 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  Lat.  35°  41'  N.,  Lon.  106°  10'  W.  It 
is  situated  on  a  plateau  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  aud  the 
houses  are  principally  built  of  brick.  The  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  aud  other  railroads  has  greatly 
added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Pep.  (1897)  6,850. 

Santa  F£,  in  Florida,  a  river  forming  the  boundary  of 
Alachua  and  Columbia  cos.  It  flows  into  the  Suwanee 
River. 

Santa  Fe,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Spencer  co.,  40  m.  E. 
N.E.  of  Evansville. 

Santa  Fe.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Santa  Fe  «le  Antio'quia.  See  Antioquia. 

Santa  Fe  <le  Bogota.  See  Bogota. 

Santa  IJele'na,  a  town  of  Brazil,  60  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Guimaraens. 

Santa  Herman'dad.  See  Hermandad. 

Santa  Inez,  (e'nes,)  in  California,  a  river  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  co.,  rises  in  the  Coast  range,  and  flows  W.,  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  10  m.  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion.  —  A  town 
of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  abt.  265  m.  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Isabel',  a  town  of  Brazil,  120  in.  N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

San'taliue,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  red  coloring  matter  of 
red-sandal- wood. 

Santa  Juana,  (-hoo-a'na,)  an  island  of  Chili,  in  the 
river  Biobio,  38  in.  E.S.E.  of  Concepcion. 

San  tala'eese,  n.pl.  [Ar.  zandal.]  ( Bot .)  The  Sandal¬ 
wood  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Asarales.  Diag. 
A  one-celled  ovary  and  definite  ovules,  having  a  coated 
nucleus. — The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Those  of  North  America  and  Europe  are  incon¬ 
spicuous  herbs ;  while  those  of  India  and  Australia  are 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  genus  Thesium  is  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  Some  of  the  plants  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  fragrant  wood;  a  few  produce  edible  seeds. 
See  Santalum,  and  Fusanus. 

Santa  Facia,  (- loo-see'a ,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  on  the  Parana,  106  m.  S.  of  Corrientes. 

Santa  Lucia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  110  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Recife ;  pop.  2,000. 

Santa  Lucia,  or  Lnzia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  120  m.  S. 
E.  of  Goyaz. 

Santa  Lucia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  7  m.  S.  of  Mi- 
lazzo ;  pop.  4,500. 

Santa  Lucia,  a  river  of  Uruguay,  which  joins  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  7  m.  N.W.  of  Montevideo,  after  a  S.  course 
of  100  m. 

Santa  Margarita,  (-mar-gah-reeftah,)  in  California, 
an  island  on  the  S.W.  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Bay  of  Madelina;  Lat.  24°  30'  N.,  Lon.  Ill0  30' 
W.  Ext.  45  in.  long,  and  15  m.  in  greatest  breadth. 

Santa  Margarita,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Conejos 
co.,  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Pueblo. 

Santa  Maria,  (- ma-ree'a ,)  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Arauco,  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Concepcion ; 
Lat.  37°  2'  8"  S  ,  Lon.  73°  34'  15"  W.  Its  surface  was 

I  raised  about  10  ft.  by  an  earthquake  in  1835. 

Santa  Maria,  in  California,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Coast  range,  flows  W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 


tween  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  cos.,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  40  m.  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion. 

Saii'talum,  n.  [Arab,  zandal.]  {Bot.)  The  typical 
gen.  of  the  order  Santalacese.  The  fragrant  wood  called 
sandal-wood  is  obtained  from  S.  album,  a  native  of  India. 
It  is  employed  in  perfumery,  and  is  used  by  the  Indian 
doctors  as  a  sedative  and  refrigerant.  S.  freycinatium 
and  paniculatum  furnish  the  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands. 


Santa  Mari'a  <le  F<?,  a  town  of  Paraguay,  abt.  45  m. 

E.  of  Neembucu. 

Santa  Mar'ta,  or  Martha,  a  seaport-town  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  40 
m.  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magdalena.  Pop.  9,000. 

Santa  Maura,  or  Leucadia,  (mo'ra,)  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arcanania;  area,  180  sq.  m. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Santan'der,  a  river  of  Mexico,  dept,  of  Tamaulipas, 
flows  N.E.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  110  m.  N.  of  Tampico. 

Santander,  ( san-tan-dair ',)  a  seaport-town  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Bilboa. 
It  has  a  commodious  harbor,  protected  by  2  forts.  Pop. 
19,000. 

Santanilla,  or  Swan  Islands,  ( san-ta-neel'ya ,)  two 
islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  about 
150  m.  N.  of  the  Mosquito  coast;  Lat.  17°  25'  N.,  Lon. 
83°  50'  W. 

Santaquin',  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.,  24  m. 
S.W.  of  Provo  City, 

Santarein',  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tapajos,  at  its 
juuction  with  the  Amazon,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Slontalegre; 
pop.  10,000. 

Santarcm,  (san-ta-reng' ’,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Tagus,  N.W.  of  Lisbon;  pop.  8,000. 

Santarein'  Flian'nel,  in  the  W.  Indies,  between  the 
Great  Bahama  and  Salt  Key  Banks;  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon. 
79°  4V.,  with  a  width  of  40  m. 

Santa  Rita,  ( ree'ta ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  60  m.  S.  of 
Villa  Rica;  pop.  7,000. 

Santa  Rita,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cameron  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Brownsville. 

San  ta  Rw'sa,  a  town  of  Chili,  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Felipe ; 
pop.  7,000. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  Mexico,  32  m.  N.  of  Cohahuila;  pop. 
5,000. 

Santa  Rosa,  a  town  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  40 
m.  E.  of  Antioquia.  It  has  rich  gold  mines. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  California,  an  island  off  the  N.W. 
coast,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

— A  city  aud  township,  cap.  of  Sonoma  co.,  GO  m.  N.  of 
San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1897  )  5,840. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,296  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Yellow- 
water  and  Blackwater.  Surface,  flat;  soil,  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Prod.  Indian  corn  aud  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Milton.  Pop.  (1895)  8,914. 

Santee',  in  S.  Carolina,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  at  the  S.E.  of  the  Rich¬ 
land  dist.,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  2  mouths,  near 
Lat.  33°  6'  N.,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  150  m. 

Santiago,  or  Saint  Jago,  an  island  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands;  Lat. 
15°  N.,  Lon.  23°  40'  W.  Ext.  35  m.  long,  and  12  broad. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Prod.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  orchilla-wood,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods.  It  has  an  extensive  trade.  Chief  town.  Porto 
Praya.  Pop.  20,000. 

Santiago,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  190  m.  S.E.  of  Chiquitos. 

Santiago,  a  river  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  about  20  m.  W.  of  Sonsonate. 
At  its  mouth  stands  a  small  vtown  of  same  name. 

Santiago,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  joins  the  Amazon  a  short 
distance  W.  of  San  Borja,  after  an  E.  course  of  180  in. 

Sant  iago,  ( san-te-ah'go ,)  a  river  of  Ecuador,  enters  Sal- 
dinas  Bay  in  the  Pacific,  50  m.'N.E.  of  Esmeraldas,  after 
a  N.W.  course  of  75  m.  b 

Santiago,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village  of  Sherburne 
co.,  20  m.  E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Santiago  Atitlan,  (-a-teet-lanty  a  town  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  between  2  volcanoes  from  8,0(A  to  10,000  ft.  high, 
90  m.  W.  of  Guatemala. 

Santiago  de  Alan. je  (-a-lanfghe  ',  a  town  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  90  m.  W.  of  Ve„  igua. 


Santia'go  de  Chili,  (- chil'e ,)  a  city,  cap.  of  the  re. 
public  of  Chili,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  90  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valparaiso ;  Lat,  33°  35'  S.,  Lon. 
70°  43'  38"  W.  The  river  Mapocho  divides  the  city  into 
2  parts,  that  on  the  N.,  the  largest,  being  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets  running  at  right  angles.  The  Plaza,  or 
Great  Square,  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  fountain, 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  public  buildings  and  fash¬ 
ionable  stores,  the  most  notable  of  the  former  being  the 
mint,  the  old  palace  (formerly  the  residence  of  the  presi¬ 
dents),  and  the  cathedral.  The  new  hotel  and  the! 
opera  house  are  also  fine  buildings ;  the  Alameda,  600  ft. 
wide,  extends  to  the  Exposition  Buildings,  a  distance  of 
fourmiles.  S.  was  founded  in  1851,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
but  made  very  little  progress,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
of  Spain,  until  Chili  became  independent  of  the  mother 
country,  since  which  time  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  S.  America.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Jesuit  church  of  La  Compania,  during  the  celebration 
of  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec. 
8,  1863.  The  interior  of  the  building,  with  the  roof, 
being  constructed  of  timber,  the  flames  spread  with 
great  rapidity ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  door  for 
egress,  upwards  of  2,000  victims,  mostly  women  and 
children,  perished.  160  wagon-loads  of  corpses  were 
taken  from  the  ruins. 

Santiago  tie  Conipos'tella.  See  Compostella. 
Santiago  tie  Cu'ba,  a  city,  seaport,  and  former  cap. 
of  Cuba,  on  the  river  Santiago,  6  m.  from  its  mouth  on 
the  S.  coast;  Lat.  19°  55'  9"  N.,  Lon.  75°  50'  W.  It  is 
regularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone;  but 
the  situation  is  unhealthy.  The  harbor,  4  m.  long,  is 
fortified  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  next  in  commercial 
importance  to  Havana  and  Matanzas.  Pop.  26,000. 
Santiago  tie  las  Atalayas,  Ca-tadi'as.)  a  town  of 
the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  70  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bogota. 
Santiago  tie  las  Ve'gas,  a  town  of  Cuba,  about  15 
m.  S.  ot  Havana:  p<p.  abt.  6,500. 

Santiago  tie  la  Ve'ga,  or  Spanish  Town,  a  town, 
cap.  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  river  Cobre,  10  m. 
W.  of  Kingston ;  pop.  abt.  6,500. 

Santiago  del  Este'ro,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Dulce; 
Lat.  28°  S.,  Lon.  64°  W. ;  pop.  5,000. 

Santiago  tie  los  Caballeros,  {-ka-bul-ya-roce',) 
a  town  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  on  the  Yaqui  River,  103 
m.  E.  of  Cape  Haytien ;  pop.  12,000. 

Santi  Baclinliy,  ( san'tee-ba-chul’lee ,)  a  considerable 
walled  town  of  S.  India,  in  the  dominions  of  Mysore,  4 
m.  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

Stint il  la.  or  Satil'la,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Irwin  co., 
and  flows  E.S.E.  into  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Andrew’s 
Sound.  —  The  Little  Santilla  joins  the  above  in  M  ayue 
co.,  after  a  S.E.  course. 

San'to  Agostinho,  or  Saint  Augustin,  (-a-gos-teen'- 
yo,)  a  cape  of  Brazil,  25  m.  S.  of  Pernambuco ;  Lat.  8° 
21'  S.,  Lon.  34°  56'  W. 

Santo  Ania'ra,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  on  the  Jacuhy ;  pop.  3,000. 

Santo  Aina'ro,  a  town  of  Brazil,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Baliia. 
Santo  Antonio  tla  Pat  ml  ha,  {-pa-trool'ya,)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  E.N.E.  of 
Porto  Alegre;  pop.  3,103. 

Santo  Antonio  de  Sa.  or  Maeacu',  a  town  of 

Brazil,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  pop.  8,000. 

Santo  A n to n i o d os <4 ua rn I hos, \-doce-gwa-rooV- 
yoce,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Parahiba,  opposite  Campos ; 
2)op.  7,000. 

San'ton,  n.  [Sp„  from  Lat.  sanctus,  holy.]  A  Turkish 
dervish,  believed  in  by  the  vulgar  as  a  saint ;  a  hermit; 
a  recluse. 

Sautona,  {san-tone'ya,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Santander,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  16  m. 
E.  of  Santander  ;  pop.  1,000. 

San'tonine,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  proximate  vegeta¬ 
ble  principle,  obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  Arte¬ 
misia  santonica  and  other  species,  known  in  pharmacy 
as  worm-seed.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  bitterish,  and 
very  little  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol.  It 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  doses  of  from  10 
to  30  grains,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

Santorin,  (san-to'ren,)  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  12  m.  S.  of  the  island  of  Scio ;  area,  40  sq.  m. 
Prod.  Cotton,  figs,  wine,  and  barley.  Pop.  13,000. 
San'tos,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  N.  of  the 
island  of  Engua  Guagu,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sao  Paulo  ;  Lat.’ 
23°  55'  S.,  Lou.  46°  19'  W.  Its  harbor  is  large  and  com-) 
modious,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in  sugar.  Pop.  8,000.' 
San  tos,  (Los,)  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept.! 
of  Istruo,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita,  S.S.E. 
of  Parita.  ( 

Santos  Lnga'res,  a  village  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  14  m.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  noted  for  the  defeat  of 
the  dictator  Rosas,  by  Urquiza,  in  1852. 

San'tyani,  in  Oregon,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  E.  of 
Linn  co.,  and  flows  W.  into  the  Willamette  River,  abt. 
20  m.  S.  of  Salem. — A  vlll.  of  Linn  co.,  on  the  Santyam 
River,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  its  junction  with  the  Willamette. 
San  Vicen'te,  in  Central  America,  a  town,  cap.  of  San 
Salvador,  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador ;  pop.  9,000.  — 
Near  it  is  the  volcano  of  San  Yicente,  abt.  800  ft.  high. 
S&o  Ben'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Alagoas; 
pop.  3,000. 

Sao  Bernar'do,  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  Russas,  70 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Ciara  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Sao  Christovao,  or  Sergipe,  ( sowng-krees-to - 
vown',)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Sergipe.  on 
the  Paromapama  River,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic ;  pop.  2,000. 

Sao  Feliz,  or  Fell*!).  ( -fa-lees' )  a  town  of  Brazil,  2S0 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Goyaz ;  S.S.E.  of  it  are  the  famous  thermal 
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springs  of  Caldas  de  Frei  Reinoldo,  in  which  the  water ' 
is  almost  boiling  hot. 

Sao  Francisco,  an  island  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Santa  Catharina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  channel.  Ext.  20  m.  long  and  10  broad.  The 
cap.  of  the  same  name  is  in  Lat.  26°  12'  S.,  Lon.  48°  43'  VV. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia ;  pop.  2,000. 

— A  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  prov.  of  Santa 
Catharina,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  island 
of  Sao  Francisco,  after  an  E.  course  of  100  in. 

Sfto  Francisco,  or  Saint  Francisco,  an  im¬ 
portant  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  Lat.  20°  S.,  Lon.  45°  W., 
and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  1,200  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths  ;  Lat.  10°  24'  S.,  Lon.  36°  20'  W.  It  is 
navigable  almost  its  entire  length,  except  where  im¬ 
peded  by  the  falls  of  Paulo  Alfonso,  160  m.  from  its 
mouth. 

Sfto  tion^alo.  (- gon-sa'lo ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Poteugi,  12  m.  W.  of  Natal.  —  A  town  of  Brazil,  75  m. 
N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  pop.  of  dist.  10,000. 

Sao  Gon^nlo  h'Ainarante,  (-da-ma-ran'ta,)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  56  m.  N.N.W.  of  Leiras  \pop.  1,800. 

Silo  Joito  tie  Barra,  (- zho-own ',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Paraliiba,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  18  in. 
E.N.E.  of  Campos  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Sao  Joao  da  Pal'ina,  a  town  of  Brazil,  400  m.  N.  of 
Goyaz. 

Silo  Joilo  das  IMias  Bar'ras,  a  town  of  Brazil,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Araguay  and  Tocantins. 

Silo  Joilo  del  Rei,  (- del-ra’e ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  80  m. 
S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Silo  Joilo  do  Principe,  or  Mar'cos,  (-preen'se- 
pa,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 
pop.  6,000. 

Sil  o  Jorge  dos  Ilheos,  (-zhor-zha-doce-eel-ya'oce,)\ 
a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dos 
Ilheos  in  the  Atlantic,  130  m.  S.W.  of  Bahia ;  pop.  4,000. 
The  above  river  has  an  E.  course  of  130  m. 

Sao  Jose,  (- zho-za ',)  a  bay  of  Brazil,  E.  of  the  island 
of  Maranhao,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Moni 
and  Itapicuru.  Ext.  24  m.  long  and  8  broad. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Parahiba,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo  ;  Lat.  23°  12'  S.,  Lon.  46°  W. ;  pop.  of  dist.  4,000. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Santa  Catharina,  4  m.  W.  of 
Desterro ;  pop.  6,000. 

Silo  Matlieos,  (- ma-ta'oce ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  190  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Coara;  pop.  2,000.  —  A  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  16  m.  W.  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sfto  Miguel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ala- 
goas  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Sao’na,  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ilayti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  10  m.  wide.  Ext.  15 
m.  long  and  5  broad. 

SaOne,  (sons,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Vosges,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  225  m.,  joins  the  Rhone 
at  Lyons. 

SaOne-ct-LiOire,  a  dept,  of  the  E.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  46°  and  47°  N.,  Lon.  3°  40'  and  5°  30'  E.,  having 
N.  the  dept.  Cote  d’Or,  E.  Jura  and  Ain,  S.  Rhone  and 
Loire,  and  W.  Allier  and  Nievre ;  area,  3,300  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Saone,  Loire,  Arroux,  Doubs, 
and  Seille  rivers.  Prod.  Principally  corn  and  wine. 
Min.  Iron,  coal,  marble, and  manganese.  Manuf.  Glass, 
earthenware,  and  iron-works.  Chief  towns.  Macon,  the 
cap.,  Autun,  Charolles,  Chalons,  and  Louhans.  Pop. 
111,894. 

Saline.  (Haute,)  a  dept,  of  the  E.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  47°  15'  and  48°  N.,  Lon.  5°  35'  and  7°  E.,  having  N. 
Vosges,  E.  Ilaut-Rhin,  S.  Doubs,  and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and 
Ilaute-Marne;  area,  1,792  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undu¬ 
lating  and  fertile,  except  in  the  N.E.,  which  is  moun¬ 
tainous.  Rivers.  Saone,  Oignon,  Drejon,  and  Alliance. 
Prod.  Corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Manuf.  China,  glass,  cloth,  and  straw  hats.  Chief  towns. 
Vesoul,  the  cap.,  Gray,  and  Lure.  Pop.  317,706. 

Sfto  Paulo,  ( paw'lo ,)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  stands  on  an  uneven  elevation  between  two 
small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Tiede,  220  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  an  academy  of  laws,  at¬ 
tended  by  about  500  students.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  town  is  picturesque,  and  the  vicinity  and  suburbs 
are  beautiful. 

Sfto  Pedro  1)*  Alcantara.  (- dal-kan'ta-ra ,)  a  town 
of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Goyaz,  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  S5o  Joao  dos 
Duas  Barras. 

Sfto  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  a  marit.  prov.  of 
Brazil.  See  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Sao  Romfto,  (-ro-moum',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes,  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River ;  Lat.  15°  22' 
S. ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sfto  Roque,  (- ro’ka ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  32  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Sao  Paulo  ;  pop.  5.000. 

Sfto  Roque,  (Gape,)  a  promontory  on  the  N.E.  coast 

of  Brazil ;  Lat.  5°  28'  S.,  Lon.  35°  16'  W. 

Sao  Sacramen'to,  in  Brazil.  See  Pernambuco. 

Sfto  Sebastiao,  (-sa-bas-ta-own' ,)  a  seaport-town  of 
Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao  Paulo ;  Lat.  23°  48'  20"  S.,  Lon.  45° 
29'  6"  W.  Pop.  6,000.  —  Also,  an  island  opposite  the 
above  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Ext.  12  m.  long  and  6  broad.  Pop.  3,000. 

Sap,  n.  [A.  S.sccp.]  ( Bot .)  The  nutrimental  fluid  which 
circulates  in  plants.  As  it  rises  in  the  stem  it  is  of  a 
watery  nature,  and  contains  the  various  inorganic  mat¬ 
ters  absorbed  by  the  roots,  also  some  sugar,  dextrine, 
and  other  organic  substances,  which  it  has  dissolved  in 
its  upward  course.  In  its  passage  to  the  leaves  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  altered  from  the  state  in  which  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  roots ;  but  when  it  reaches  the 
leaves  it  is  still  unfitted  for  the  requirements  of  the 
plant,  and  is  hence  termed  crude  sap.  Through  the  action 


of  the  light  and  air,  it  undergoes  important  changes 
in  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts,  and  becomes  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  this  state  it  is 
termed  elaborated  sap.  In  dicotyledons,  this  elaborated 
fluid  descends  through  the  internal  bark  and  cambium 
layer  towards  the  root,  and  is  transmitted  laterally  in¬ 
wards  by  the  medullary  rays.  See  Botant. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  super ;  It.  zappare,  from  zappa,  a  spade,  or 
zappone,  a  mattock.]  To  subvert  by  digging  under  or 
removing  the  foundation  of;  to  undermine;  tontine. 

— v.  n.  To  proceed  by  mining,  or  by  secretly  undermining. 

— n.  A  trench  for  undermining,  or  an  approach  made  to 
a  fortified  place  by  digging  under  cover  of  gabions,  Ac. 

Sap'ajou,  n.  ( Zobt .)  See  Monkey. 

Sapaii'-Yvood,  n.  A  dye-wood  produced  by  certaiu 
species  of  Cttsalpina.  It  resembles  Brazil-wood  in  its 
color  and  properties. 

Sap'-green,  n,  see  Rhamnus. 

Kaplie'na,  n.  [Gr.  saphes,  distinct.]  (Anat.)  The  large 
vein  of  the  leg  which  ascends  over  the  external  ankle. 

Saph'ire,  n.  See  Sapphire. 

Sap  id,  a.  [Fr.  sapide ;  Lat.  sapidus,  from  sapis,  to 
taste.]  Tasteful ;  savory ;  having  the  power  of  affecting 
the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapid  ity,  Sap'idness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sapid  ; 
flavor;  tastefulness;  savor;  the  quality  of  affecting  the 
organs  of  taste. 

Sa'pience,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sapientia,  from  sapiens.]  Good 
taste;  good  sense;  discernment;  discretion  ;  prudence  ; 
wisdom  ;  sageness  ;  knowledge. 

Sa'piently,  adv.  Wisely  ;  sagaciously. 

Sapinda'cete,  n.  [From  Lat.  sapo  lndicus,  Indian 
soap.]  (Bot.)  The  Soap-wort  family,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Sapindales.  Diag.  Complete,  unsymmetrical 
flower,  petals  usually  with  an  appendage,  anthers  open¬ 
ing  longitudinally,  3  carpels,  and  usually  arillate,  wing¬ 
less  seeds. — The  plants  of  this  order  flourish  chiefly  in 
tropical  regions,  especially  in  S.  America  and  India. 
The  S.  are  represented  in  the  U.  States  by  the  horse- 
chestnuts.  The  presence  of  a  saponaceous  principle  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  properties  of  the  order. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  poisonous  in  all  their  parts : 
but  it  more  frequently  happens  that,  while  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  branches  are  dangerous,  the  succulent  fruits 
are  innocuous,  or  in  some  cases  even  valuable  articles 
of  dessert.  The  useful  products  of  the  order  are  timber, 
edible  fruits,  starch,  and  the  soapy  matter  above  referred 
to.  See  AEsculus,  Nephelium,  Paullinia,  Sapindus. 

Sap  in'<l  ill  os,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  exogens.  Diag.  Monodichlamydeous 
unsymmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta;,  an  imbricate 
calyx  and  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  little  or  no  al¬ 
bumen.  The  alliance  includes  9  orders,  —  Tremandra- 
CEJI,  PoLYGALACEJE,  VOCHYACE.E,  STAPH YLBACE.E,  SAPIN- 

dace,£,  Petiveriace.y,  Acep.ackjE,  Malpighiaoejs,  and 
Erythorxtlace,®,  q.  V. 

Sapin  dus.  n.  [From  Lat.  sapo  lndicus,  Indian  soap.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Sapindacese.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  S.  saponaria,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
employed  in  the  W.  Indies  instead  of  soap  for  cleansing 
linen.  The  fruits  of  S.inequalis  contain  the  same  sapon¬ 
aceous  principle,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sap'less,a.  Destitute  of  sap ;  not  juicy;  —  hence,  dry; 
old ;  husky. 

Sapodil'la,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Achras. 

Saponaceous,  (-as'-)  a.  [From  Lat.  sapo,  saponis, 
soap.]  Soap.y  ;  resembling  soap;  having  the  qualities  of 
soap. 

Saponac'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  saponaceous  or 
soapy. 

Sapon'ifiable,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  soap. 

Saponifica'tion,  n.  The  separation  of  the  fatty 
acids  from  their  glycerine  base,  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkali  or  other  metallic  base,  which  unites  with  them. 
See  Soap. 

Sapona'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cary- 
ophyllaceie.  The  common  Soap-wort,  »V.  officinalis,  found 
by  roadsides  in  all  the  States,  is  a  hardy,  smooth,  succu¬ 
lent  plant,  with  handsome  pink-like  flowers;  stem  1-2 
feet  high.  It  lias  a  bitter  taste,  with  a  saponaceous  juice. 

Sapoil'ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  saponifier .]  To  convert  into  soap. 

Sap'onine,  n.  [Lat.  sapo,  soap.]  (Chem.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  soap,  contained  in  a  large  number 
of  plants,  such  as  the  Saponana  officinalis,  in  the  root 
of  the  Common  Pink,  and  in  the  fruit  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  It  is  easily  extracted  from  these  sources  by 
boiling  in  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor¬ 
tions,  and  froths  strongly  on  agitation.  The  juice  of 
soap-wort  is  often  used  as  a  detergent  for  cleansing  the 
finer  variety  of  wool  from  grease.  Powdered,  it  forms 
a  powerful  sternutatory.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it 
forms  saponic  acid. 

Sa'ponule,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  a  volatile  or 
an  essential  oil  with  a  base. 

;Sa'por,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Nopto.]  Taste;  savor;  flavor; 

\  relish  ;  the  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapor  I.,  a  king  of  Persialof  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Artaxefxes,  240.  He  invaded  Meso¬ 
potamia  242,  and  having  conquered  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  he  put  to  death  toe  Emperor  Valerius  with  great 
cruelty.  lie  was  defeated  by  Odenatus  269,  and  d.  271. 
— Sapor  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hormisdas  II.,  was 
proclaimed  310,  before  Jiis  birth.  He  became  an  active 
and  warlike  prince  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  a  great  enemy  tty  Christianity,  d.  380.  —  Sapor  III., 
succeeded  Artaxerxres  II.,  384.  He  kept  peace  with  the 
Romans.  D.  389.  / 

Saporos'ity,  n/  Quality  of  exciting  taste  or  affecting 
the  palate.  / 

Sap'orous,  a.  , /Savory;  tasteful,  (r.) 

Sapota'cese,  d.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 


/ 


Rhamnales.  Diag.  Monopetalous  flowers,  epipetalous 
stamens,  ascending  ovules,  a  short  radicle,  and  amygda¬ 
loid  cotyledons.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  often  having 
a  milky  juice,  with  alternate,  simple,  exstipulate,  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Calyx  usually 
with  5  divisions,  sometimes  4-8;  corolla  with  as  many 
divisions,  or  twice  or  thrice  as  many  ;  stamens  definite, 
in  a  single  row,  half  of  them  sterile  and  alternating 
with  the  fertile  ones,  the  latter  being  opposite  to  the 
segments  of  the  corolla;  ovary  4-12-celled,  with  a  soli¬ 
tary  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  single.  Fruit  fleshy;  seed 
large,  with  bony  surface.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  many  yield  edible  fruits.  The  seeds  of  some  con¬ 
tain  fatty  oils.  The  valuable  substance  gutta-percha  is 
a  product  of  this  order. 

Sap'per, n.  [Fr.  sapeur.]  One  who  saps;  one  who  digs 
a  sap  or  trench. 

Sapphic,  (saffilc,)  a.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Sap¬ 
pho  ;  as,  a  Sapjihic  ode. 

— n.  A  species  of  Greek  verse,  named  after  the  celebrated 
poetess  Sappho,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented.  It  consists  of  eleven  syllables,  or  five  feet ;  i 
the  first  being  a  trochee,  the  second  a  spondee,  the  j 
third  a  dactyl,  and  the  last  two  trochees ;  as  follows :  — 
Grdndi  \  nis  mi  \  sitpSter  \  et  ru  |  Cente. 

This  measure  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Latin,  and 
received  great  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Horace 
and  Catullus. 

Sapphire,  (stiff  re,)  n.  [Gr.  sappheiros.]  (Min.)  A 
precious  stone,  next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  It 
consists  of  nearly  pure  alumina,  or  clay,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  iron  as  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  found  of 
various  colors ;  the  blue  variety  being  generally  called 
sapphire,  the  red  the  oriental  ruby,  and  the  yellow  the 
oriental  topaz.  The  finest  variety  of  sapphire  conies 
from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  in  the  Capelan  Mountains 
near  Sgriati.  S.  have  also  been  found  in  France,  Saxony, 
and  Bohemia. 

Sap'phirine,  a.  Resembling  sapphire ;  made  of  sap¬ 
phire;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

Sappho,  (sdffo,)  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  in  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  She  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Alcasus,  and  won  so  high  a  reputation  by  her  exquisite 
lyrics  that  she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  known  of  her  biography,  and  fragments  only 
of  her  nine  books  of  poems  are  extant.  Among  them, 
however,  is  a  fine  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  probably  com¬ 
plete.  The  admiration  of  the  ancients  is  justified  by 
these  precious  remains  of  her  songs.  The  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  S.  has  to  be  inferred  from  these  compositions, 
and  while  some  critics  find  ground  for  the  gravest 
charges,  others  vigorously  contend  for  her  purity  and 
vi  rtue. 

Sap  piness,  n.  [From  sappy.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  full  of  sap;  succulence;  juiciness. 

Sap'pi iig  toii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sap'sago,  n.  [Ger.  schabzieger .]  A  kind  of  Swiss 
cheese  of  a  dark  olive-green  color. 

Sap'-sucKer,  n.  See  Woodpecker. 

Sapncaliy.  (sa-poo-ka'ee,)  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  S.  of  the  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  and  joins  the 
Parana,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  200  m. — A  town  of  Brazil, 
on  the  Sapucahy,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto;  pop. 
4,000. 

Sapuca'ya-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lecytis. 

Sap  -wood,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Alburnum. 

Saquarema,  or  Sequarema,  ( sa-kwa-ra'ma ,)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  29  m.  E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  8,000. 

Sa'ra,  (Bayou,)  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  W.  Feliciana 
parish,  and  flows  S.  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  village 
of  Bayou  Sara.  , 

Saraband,  n.  A  slow  Spanish  dance,  said  to  be  of 
Saracenic  origin.  — Hence, 

(Mas.)  A  composition  in  triple  time  very  similar  to  a 
minuet.  When  denoting  music  for  the  dance,  it  is  to 
the  same  measure  which  usually  terminates  when  the 
beating  hand  rises ;  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
couranto,  which  ends  when  the  hand  falls. 

Sarabi'ta,  or  Suarez,  a  river  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  rises  near  the  center  of  the  country,  and  joins 
the  Galinazo,  or  Sogamozo,  a  tributary  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena,  afler  a  N.N.E.  course  of  160  m. 

Saracen'ic  Art,  n.  See  Arabian  Architecture. 

Sa'racens,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  is  by 
some  authorities  derived  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  whom  they  are  said  to  claim  as  their  foundress,  to- 
avert  the  stigma  of  their  descent  from  the  bond-woman 
Ilagar.  Bochart  denies  this  theory,  and  asserts  that 
they  were  called  Saracens  in  consequence  of  tlioir 
nomadic  and  predatory  habits,  Saraka  being  the  Arabic 
verb  “  to  plunder.”  Reland  states  that  the  word  simply 
denotes  the  eastern  origin  of  the  Saracens,  Sharaka  j 
being  a  modification  of  the  Arabic  “  to  rise,”  and  applied 
in  this  case  because  the  east  is  the  quarter  in  which  the. 
sun  rises.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  classical  geog¬ 
raphers,  who  do  not  define  very  exactly  the  locality 
they  occupied.  In  consequence  of  their  predatory  en¬ 
croachments,  the  Emperor  Decius  caused  a  number  of' 
lions  to  be  conveyed  into  their  country  from  Africa,  and 
turned  loose  among  them,  in  251.  The  name,  at  first, 
applied  to  a  tribe,  then  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  was  after-  J 
wards  given  to  all  Moorish  and  Mohammedan  people, 
and  especially  to  the  opponents  of  the  Crusaders,  and  in. 
fact  to  all  opponents  of  Christianity. 

Saragossa,  ( sa-ra-gos'sa .)  [Sp.  Zaragoza.]  A  city  of 
Spain,  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon,  on  the 
Ebro,  which  is  here  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and 
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Madrid.  Without  being  regularly  fortified,  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is  built  throughout 
of  bricks.  The  houses  are  seldom  above  three  stories  in 
height ;  the  streets  narrow  and  crooked,  except  one  long 
and  wide  one,  called  the  Cozo.  Here  are  two  bridges 
over  the  Ebro.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous, — 
churches,  convents,  and  a  cathedral  celebrated  through¬ 
out  Spain  for  its  sanctuary.  The  city  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1478  ;  also  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  with 
schools  for  drawing,  and  other  branches  of  education. 
It  is  noted  in  history  for  the  memorable  siege  it  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  French,  under  Marshals  Mortier  and 
Lannes,  and  which  lasted  with  slight  intermission  from 
July  15tb,  1808,  to  Feb.  21st,  1809,  when  it  finally  sur¬ 
rendered. 

Sarah,  (sai'ra.)  (Script.)  The  niece  and  wife  of  Abra- 
hajn.  She  became  the  mother  of  Isaac  at  the  age  of 
90  years,  and  caused  Abraham  to  cast  forth  Ilagar  and 
Ishmael.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  127  years. 

Sarah  Ann  Fur'iiace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 

.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Sn'ralisvillo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  the  former  cap. 
of  Noble  co.,  85  m.  S.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Saraisk'.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazan, 
40  m.  N.W.  of  Riazan ;  pop.  6,000. 

Sarnma'ca,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which  enter*  the 
Atlantic  30  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam,  after 
a  N.  course  of  200  m. 

Saranac',  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Saranac,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  on 
Grand  River,  25  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapid*. 

Saranac,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co., 
15  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg. 

Saranac  Hol  low,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Clinton 
co.,  17  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Saranac  Lake,  in  New  York,  in  the  S.  of  Franklin 
co.,  10  m.  long. 

Saranac  River,  in  New  York,  formed  by  the  surplu* 
water*  of  Saranac  Lake  in  Franklin  co.  It  fall*  into 
Lake  Champlain  near  Plattsburg. 

Barangpoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  110  m.  ■.  of 
Lucknow ;  pop.  10,000. 

Saransk',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Pensa, 
cn  the  Saranga,  near  the  Insar,  68  m.  N.E.  of  Pensa. 
Manuf.  Soap  and  leather.  Pop.  9,000. 

Sarapi'qni,  a  river  of  Central  America,  rise*  in  Costa 
Rica,  aud  flows  into  the  San  Juan  near  its  mouth  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Sarapol',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Yiatka, 
on  the  Kama,  188  in.  S.E.  of  Viatka;  pop.  6,000. 

Sarare,  ( sa-ra'ra ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  prov. 
ef  Matto-Grosso,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Guapor*  ;  Lat. 
14°  51'  S.,  Lon.  60°  30'  W. 

Sarato  ga,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co.  —  A 
twp.  of  Marshall  co.,  28  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

Saratoga,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Howard  co.,  60 
m.  W.  of  Lansing. 

Saratoga,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  townthip 
of  Winona  co.,  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Winona. 

Saratoga,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wilson  co.,  58 
m.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Saratoga,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  N. 
of  Omaha  City. 

Saratoga,  in  New  York,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Hudson  ;  area,  780  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mohawk  and  Sacon- 
daga  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N.W.,  in  other 
parts  level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
oelleut  potato  crops.  Min.  Iron,  sandstone,  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  Ballston.  Pop.  (1897)  58,260. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  N.  E.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1897)  4,050. 

Saratoga,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Wood  co.,  8  m. 
S.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Saratoga  Lake,  in  New  York,  7  m.  long  and  2 
broad,  5  in.  E.  of  Ballston  Spa,  in  Saratoga  co. 

Saratoga  .Springs,  in  New  York,  a  village  and 
township  of  Saratoga  co.,  38  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Albany. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  watering-places  in  the  U.  States. 
It  contain*  23  mineral  springs,  some  chalybeate,  some 
•ontaining  iodine,  with  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and 
all  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  They  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  chronic  dyspepsia,  Ac. 
The  most  celebrated  are  Congress,  Empire,  Iodine,  and 
High  Rock  Springs,  the  last  of  which  wa*  known  by 
the  Indian*  for  its  medicinal  virtues  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  season,  which 
lasts  from  about  June  20  to  the  end  of  August,  the 
■umber  of  visitors  ranges  from  25,000  to  35,000,  who 
knd  ample  accommodation  in  the  village,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  25  hotels,  some  of  immense  magnitude. 
Pop.  (1897)  12,200.— Here,  Sept.  14  and  Oct.  7,1777,  the 
Americans,  under  Gen.  Gates,  fought  the  memorable 
battles  (the  first  of  which  is  also  known  under  the  names 
•f  Stillwater  and  Bemus’s  Heights),  against  the  English 
forces  under  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who,  Oct.  13,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  See  Burgoyne. 

Saratov,  ( sa-ra-tof ,)  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap. 
•f  a  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  335  m.  S.S.E. 
•f  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  360  m.  N.N.W.  of  Astrakhan. 
Though  its  houses  are  generally  built  of  timber,  the 
town  ha*  a  rich  and  picturesque  appearance.  Its  16 
'hurches  are  ornamented  with  numerous  towers  and 
•upolas;  and  its  broad  streets,  from  the  character  of  the 
bouses  and  of  the  elegant  equipages  that  roll  through 
them,  have  quite  a  handsome  appearance.  Manuf.  Can¬ 
vas,  cotton  goods,  cordage,  leather,  Ac. 

Sarawak',  a  kingdom  or  rajahshipof  Borneo,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Cape  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  the  river  Samarahan 
on  the  B.,  between  Lat.  1°  8' and  1°  58'  N.,  and  Lon. 
109°  197  and  110°  39'  E.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
called  Dyaks,  consist  of  various  wild  tribes,  who,  in 


1844,  took  for  their  sovereign  an  Englishman,  Sir  James 
Brooke  ( q .  v.),  through  whom  the  couutry  is  chiefly 
known.  Pop.  50,000.  —  Sarawak,  the  capital,  situate 
upon  a  river  of  same  name,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Singapore.  Pop.  15,000. 

Sara  wail',  a  prov.  of  Beloochistan,  between  Lat.  28° 
and  30°  20'  N.,  Lon.  64°  and  67°  40'  E. ;  area,  15,000  sip 
m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak,  Tuk- 
atoo,  reaching  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Chief  towns. 
Sarawan,  the  cap.,  Quetta,  and  Mustang.  Pop.  50,000. 

Sarayacu,  ( sa-ri-a-koo ',)  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  river 
<  Ucayale ;  Lat.  6°  50'  S.,  Lon.  75°  W. 

Sar'casm,  n.  [Lat.  sarcasmus ;  Gr.  sarkasmos,  a  bitter 
laugh.]  A  bitter  laugh;  a  sneer.  —  A  cutting  jest;  a 
keen,  reproachful  expression ;  a  satirical  remark  or  ex¬ 
pression,  uttered  with  some  degree  of  scorn  or  contempt ; 
satire,  personal  and  severe  ;  irony  ;  a  taunt;  a  gibe. 

Sareas'tic,  Sarcas  ticah  a.  Containing  sarcasm  ; 
bitterly  satirical  or  ironical ;  scornfully  severe ;  taunting. 

Sarcastically,  adv.  In  a  sarcastic  manner;  with 
scornful  satire. 

Sar'cel,  n.  (Falconry.)  The  pinion  or  outer  joint  of  a 
hawk’s  or  a  falcon’s  wing. 

Sarcenet,  ( sars'net ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  saracenicum.] 
A  species  of  fine,  thin,  woven  silk,  so  named  from  its 
having  been  originally  made  by  the  Saracens. 

Sar'cle,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sarcler .]  To  weed,  as  corn,  (r.) 

Sarcoba'sis,  n.  [Gr.  sarx ,  sarkos,  flesh,  and  basis,  a 
base.]  (Bot.)  A  many-celled  fruit,  having  its  cells  dry, 
indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and  cohering  by  a  common 
style  round  a  common  axis. 

Sar'cocarp,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
The  fleshy  part  of  a  pericarp,  lying  between  the  epicarp 
and  endocarp  (Fig.  940). 

Sar'cocele,  n.  [From  Gr.  sarx,  and  kite,  a  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  tumefaction  of  the  testicle. 

Siir'cocol,  n.  [Gr.  sarkokolla,  a  Persian  gum.]  A  gum 
resin,  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Poenea  sarcocolla,  a 
plant  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  This 
sarcocol  somewhat  resembles  gum-arabic,  but  is  solu¬ 
ble  iu  alcohol,  und  its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  bv 
tannin. 

Nar'cederm,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  and  derma,  skin.]  (Bot.) 
An  intermediate  fleshy  layer  found  in  the  testa  of  some 
seeds. 

Sarcol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Anat.)  The  history  or  doctrine  of  the  fleshy  parts  of 
the  body. 

Sarco'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sarx,  flesh.]  (Med.)  Any 
species  of  excrescence  having  a  fleshy  consistence. 

Sarcophagus,  (sar-kof'a-gits,)  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr. sarkoph- 
agos— sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  A  species  of 
stone  used  among  the  Greeks  for  making  coffins,  which 
was  so  called  because  it  had  the  supposed  property  of 
consuming  the  flesh  of  bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a  few 
weeks.  —  Hence,  any  stone  coffin  or  tomb  iu  which  the 
ancients  deposited  bodies  which  they  chose  not  to  burn. 

Sarcopli'agy,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  aud  gihago,  to  eat.]  The 
practice  of  eating  flesh. 

Sareo'sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  sarx,  flesh.]  (Med.)  Same 
as  Sarcoma. 

Sarcot'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Generating  or  breeding  new 
flesh. 

Sarcox'ie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jasper  co.,  170  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City, 

Sard,  n.  [From  Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia.]  (Min.)  A  deep 
brownish  chalcedony  exhibiting  a  blood-red  color  when 
held  up  to  the  light. 

Sar'dacliate,  n.  [Gr.  sardion  —  sardis,  and  achates, 
agate.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  agate  containing  layers 
of  sard  or  cornelian. 

$ardanap'alus,  the  name  of  several  princes  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  His  reign  dates  from  836  to 
817  B.  c.,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Arbaces  aud  Bele¬ 
sis,  at  the  head  of  a  revolt  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Babylonians.  In  the  last  extremity,  Sardanapalus,  who 
had  withstood  a  siegefor  three  yearsin  Nineveh,  placed 
himself,  his  treasures,  his  wives,  and  his  eunuchs  on  a 
funeral  pile,  which  he  fired  with  his  own  hand.  He 
had  ceased  to  exist  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  that 
event  was  followed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  empire.  The  above  date  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  true  one,  as  authorities  vary. 

Sar'del,  Sar  dine,  Surd i us,  n.  [Lat.  sardius ; 
Gr.  sardion,  from  Sardis.]  A  precious  stono ;  a  species 
of  chalcedony  ;  the  cornelian. 

Sar'den,  Sar'del,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Sardine,  q.  v. 

Sardi'nas,  or  Saldinas,  a  bay  of  theU.  S.  of  Colombia, 
in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  1°  30'  N.,  Lon.  79°  W. 

Sardine,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  fish  of  the  Herring  family 
(Clupea  Sardina),  taken  in  vast  numbers  off  the  coastof 
Sardinia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  herring  is  unknown. 
They  form  an  important  article  of  commerce,  their  flavor 
being  highly  esteemed. 

Sardinia, (sar-diriyah.)  [It .Sardegna.]  An  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
between  Lat.  39°  and  41°  N.,  Lou.  8°  and  10°  E.,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Corsica  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  160  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
60  m.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  with  its  dependent 
islands,  9,240  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
highest  peak,  Mount  Genargentu,  attaining  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Prod.  Prin¬ 
cipally  wine  ;  — also,  flax,  linseed,  hemp,  saffron,  tobacco, 
and  barilla.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  salt,  antimony,  marble, 
&c.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons,  leather,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  Chief  towns.  Cagliari  and  Sassari.  S.  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  b.  c.  1200  by  Sardus,  with  a  colony 
of  Lybians.  It  was  early  taken  by  the  Carthaginians, 


and  afterwards  by  the  Romans.  At  the  fall  of  the  W. 
empire,  it  came  successively  under  the  power  of  the 
Vandals,  Goths,  and  Moors.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gen¬ 
oese  in  the  12th  century,  and  afterwards  by  Aragon.  It 
was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1720,  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Pop.  588,064. 

Sardin'ia,  (Kingdom  of.)  [It.  Stati  Sardi.]  The  name 
given  to  the  dominions  appertaining  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and  so  called  after  the  island  of  that  name.  The 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists  of, or  till  lately  did  consist 
of,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  principality  of  Piedmont, 
duchy  of  Genoa,  county  of  Nizza,  and  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  continental  territories  were  bounded  on  th& 
N.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  S.  by] 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  W.  by  France,  and  E.  by  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  area  of  these  territories 
is  20,000  sq.  m.  The  kingdom  of  <8.  was  founded  in  1720 
by  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  the  cradle 
of  Italian  unity,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  into  which  it  was  merged  in  1861.  See  Italy. 

Sard  in 'in,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Erie  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Sardinia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  90  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Sar'dis,  or  Sar'dos,  a  ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  ancient  cap.  of  Lydia,  50  m.  from  Smyrna  (Fig.  2006). 
S.  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  embrace  Christianity,  its 
people  having,  it  is  said,  been  converted  by  the  apostl* 
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John.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  Revelations  (i.  11).  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
the  11th  and  14tli  centuries.  Sart,  which  now  occupies 
its  site,  is  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  few  mud 
huts.  All  the  neighborhood  is  covered  by  ruins  of  tem¬ 
ples,  theatres,  and  other  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur. 

Sar'dis,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  S.  of  Maysville. 

Sard  is,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  semi-cap.  of  Panola 
co.,  54  m.  S.  of  Memphis. 

Sardis,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  36  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Marietta. 

Sardon'ie,  a.  [Fr.  sardonique\  etymology  uncertain.] 
Forced  or  feigned;  —  applied  to  laughter  or  smiles  in 
which,  under  the  semblance  of  gayety,  one  scarce  con¬ 
ceals  bitterness  of  thought,  or  mockery. 
iS.  laugh.  See  Risus  Sardonicus. 

Sar'donyx,  n.  [Gr.,  from  Sardis,  q.  v.]  (Min.)  Onyx 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  sard  and  nearly  opaque- 
white  chalcedony.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  aud  th* 
rarest  variety  of  onyx,  aud  that  which  was  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients  for  engraving  into 
cameos. 

Sa'rec,  Sa'ri,  n.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  Indian 
women,  wrapped  about  the  person; — also,  a  long  em¬ 
broidered  scarf  of  gauze  or  silk. 

Sarep'ta,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Sarpa,  near  its  confluence  with  th* 
Volga,  15  m.  S.  of  Tzaritsin;  pop.  5,000. 

Sarepta,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
28  m.  S.E.  of  Oxford. 

Sargas'so  Sea.  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  area  is  covered  with 
floating  sea-weed  (Sargassum  bacciferum). 

Sargas'sum,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Alga.  S.  bacci¬ 
ferum  is  the  Gulf-weed  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  stems  are 
much  employed  in  S.  America,  under  the  name  of  goitre- 
sticks,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre.  Their  beneficial  effect* 
are  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  iodine  existing  in  th* 
plant. 

Sargeantsville,  ( sar'jants-vill ,)  in  New  Jersey ,  a 
village  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Sarguemines,  ( sarg'meen ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Moselle,  on  the  Sarre,  41  m.  N.E.  of  Metz.  Manuf. 
Silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
6,500. 

Sari,  (sar're,)  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Ma- 
zanderan,  18  m.  from  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  115  m.  N.E.  of  Teheran . 

Mark,  n.  [A.  S.  serce,  syrce.]  A  Scotticism  for  a  shirt. 

Kark,  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  falling  into- 
the  Solway  Frith,  near  its  E.  extremity. 

Sark,  a  small  island  in  the  English  Channel,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain;  Lat.  49° 30'  N.,  Lon.  2°  62' W., 7  m.  E. 
of  Guernsey,  and  9  m.  N.E.  of  Jersey.  Ext.  2  m.  in 
length,  and  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  580. 

Sark'ing,  n.  (Carp.)  Thin  skirting-boards,  Ac. 

Sarlat.  (sar’la,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Dordogne,  on 
the  Sarlat,  98  no.  E.  of  Bordeaux;  pop.  6,000. 
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Sarmatia,  (sar-md'shi-a.)  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  all  the  country  in  Europe  and  Asia  be¬ 
tween  the  Vistula  aud  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  people  in¬ 
habiting  this  country  were  usually  called  Sauromatie  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Sarmatie  by  the  Romans.  The  Sarma- 
tians  began  to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (54-68).  Since  that  time  they  figure  promiscuously 
among  the  barbarians  who  vexed  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Goths, 
with  whom,  in  process  of  time,  they  were  amalgamated. 

Sar'meitt,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sarmentum,  a  twig.] 
( Bot .)  A  prostrate  filiform  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry. 

(SJarmentaceous,  (- ta'shus ,)  a.  [From  sarmenl. ]  (Bot.) 
Runner-bearing,  as  the  strawberry. 

Sarmentose',  Sarment’ous,  a.  (Bot.)  Long  and 
filiform,  and  almost  nude;  as, a sarmentose  stem. — Bear¬ 
ing  sarments ;  as,  a  sarmentose  plant. 

Sami  lento,  ( sar-me-en'to ,)  a  mountain  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  S.  of  Gabriel  Channel ;  Lat.  54°  27'  12"  S.,  Lon. 
70°  51'  30"  W.  Height,  6,800  feet. 

Sam',  n.  [W.  sarn,  a  causeway.]  A  stepping-stone  in 
the  centre  of  a  brook.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Sar'nia,  or  Port  Sarnia,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  cap. 
ofLambton  co.,  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  near  Lake 
Huron.  Immense  oil  refineries  have  been  erected  here. 

Sar'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato-Citeriore, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sarno,  11%  m.  N.W.  of  Salerno.  It  is 
noted  for  its  sulphur-baths.  Pop.  16,374. 

Sarong;',  n.  A  sort  of  petticoat  worn  by  women  in  the 
East. 

Sa'ros,  n.  ( Astron .)  An  ancient  Assyrian  astronomical 
period,  the  origin  and  exact  length  of  which  are  un¬ 
known,  though  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
putation.  By  some  authors  the  Saros  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Metonic  Cycle,  q.  v. 

Saros,  or  Scliaros,  ( sha'ros ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  15 
m.  from  Zemplin  ;  pop.  5,500. 

Sa'ros,  (Oulf  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Hel  lespont  by  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli ; 
ext.  40  m.  long,  aud  20  broad. 

Saros-Patak.',  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  theBodrog,  20 
m.  N.E.  of  Tokay;  pop.  6,000. 

Sarotham'nus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fahace.se.  S.  scoparius  is  the  common  Broom,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  European  shrubs. 

Sar'pa,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  and,  after  a  N.  course  of  200  m.,  falling  into 
the  Volga,  near  Sarepta. 

Sar'plar,  n.  In  England,  a  large  bale,  or  package,  of 
wool,  containing  80  tods,  or  a  ton,  in  weight. 

Sar'plier,  Sar'pelere,  n.  [Fr.  serpilliere.]  A  coarse 
hempen  kind  of  cloth  used  as  bagging,  &c. 

Sar'py,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co.  bordering  on  Iowa ;  area, 
245  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Elkhorn  and  Papillou.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cottonwood, 
oak,  hickory,  and  walnut  are  plentiful.  Cap.  Papillon. 
Pop.  (1897)  7,230. 

Sarracenia'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sarracenia,  or  Water- 
pitcher,  or  Side-saddle  flower  family,  an  ord.  of  plants, 
alliance  Ranales.  Diag.  Consolidated  carpels,  a  perma¬ 
nent  calyx,  and  axile  placentae.  —  They  consist  of  per¬ 
ennial  herbs,  growing  about  mud-lakes  from  Labrador 
to  Florida.  They  have  pitcher-  or  trumpet-shaped  leaves. 


J^lg.  2307. — side-saddle  flower,  (Sarracenia  purpurea.) 

I,  A  flower,  from  which  the  corolla  has  fallen  off.  showing  the 
very  large  5-angled  stigma ;  a,  a  fully  expanded  flower;  6,  ger- 
men  ;  c,  section  of  the  fruit. 

Calyx  permanent,  imbricated,  carpels  united  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  ovary,  aud  a  3-celled  dehiscing  fruit, 
with  large  axile  placentas.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  (Fig.  2307)  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  small-pox  ;  but  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  differ  widely  as  to  its  efficacy. 

Sar'rasin,  Sar'rasine,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  some¬ 
times  giveu  to  buckwheat. 

(Fortif.)  A  portcullis;  a sarrasin. 

Saras',  Saraz',  n.  A  contracted  form  of  sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparil'la, n.  [Sp -sarsaparilla ;  Fr . salsepareille.] 
(Bot.)  See  Smilax. 

Sars'lleld.  in  Maine,  the  former  name  of  a  township 
of  Aroostook  co. 

*SartBae,  (sart,)  in  France,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
.  Orne,  and  after  a  S.S.W.  course  of  160  m.,  joins  the  May- 
enne  near  Angers. — A  dept,  of  the  N.W.  part  of  France, 
between  Lat.  47°  35'  and  48°  40'  N.,  Lon.  0°  25'  W.,  and 


0°  50'  E.,  having  N.  Orne,  E.  Eure-et-Loire  and  Loire-et- 
Clier,  S.  Indre-et-Loire  aud  Maine-et-Loire,  aud  W.  May- 
enne ;  area,  2,470  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level,  except 
in  the  N.W.  part,  which  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Rivers.  Sarthe,  Loire,  Huisne,  and  Vegre  rivers. 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  wine,  <tc.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  paper,  hardware,  glass, 
earthenware,  and  sail-cloth.  Chief  towns.  Le  Mans,  the 
cap.,  La  Fleche,  Mainers,  and  St.  Calais.  Pop.  463,619. 

Sar'to,  (Andrea  del,)  (Andrea  Vanucchi,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painter,  b.  at  Florence,  1488.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  gold¬ 
smith,  but  afterwards  studied  painting  under  Piero  di 
Cosino.  Among  his  earliest  and  best  works  are  the 
frescoes  of  the  Santissima  Annunciata  at  Florence,  rep¬ 
resenting  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  that  con¬ 
vent.  In  the  same  convent  is  his  admired  Madonna  del 
Sacco,  painted  in  1525.  S.  was  invited  to  France  by 
Francis  I.  in  1518,  aud  was  well  received,  but  returned 
to  Florence  the  next  year,  and  misspending  the  money 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for 
Francis,  he  never  saw  Paris  again.  Among  his  other 
frescoes  aro  a  Last  Supper,  in  the  convent  of  San  Salvi, 
and  an  Annunciation,  and  Disputa  della  Santissima 
Trinitd,  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  finest  of  his  easel  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  Madonna  di  San  Francesco,  now  at  Florence. 
D.  in  Florence,  1530. 

Sarto'rial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  tailor. 

Sarto'rius,  n.  [Lat.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  (Anat.)  A  flat 
and  slender  muscle,  but  the  longest  of  the  human  body, 
extending  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh  to  the  upper  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
sibia.  It  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards,  or  to 
roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
one  leg  across  the  other,  on  which  account  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  “  tailor’s  muscle.” 

Sar'versville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  But¬ 
ler  co. 

Sarga'na,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Genoese  territory, 
on  the  Magra,  45  m.  from  Genoa.  It  had  formerly  its 
own  parliament.  Pop.  4,000. 

Sasbaeli,  (sas'bak,)  a  village  of  Baden,  17  m.  from 
Strasbourg ;  pop.  1,500.  Here  Marshal  Turenne  fell  by  a 
random  shot  in  1675. 

Sash,  n.  [Ar.  saj,  a  green  sash  rolled  round  the  head 
and  falling  down  behind.]  A  belt  or  scarf  wound  round 
the  waist, or  over  the  shoulders, for  ornament;  a  silken 
band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army,  by  the  clergy  over 
their  cassocks,  and,  also,  as  a  part  of  female  dress. 

— [Fr.  cAassis.]  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  framing  for  holding 
the  squares  of  glass  in  a  window.  It  is  of  two  sorts  — 
viz.,  that  called  the  French  sash,  which  is  hung  like  a 
door  to  the  sash-frame  ;  and  that  in  which  it  moves  ver¬ 
tically  from  being  balanced  by  a  weight  on  each  side,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  lines  running  over  pulleys  at  the 
top  of  the  sash-frame.  When  in  a  window  both  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  sashes  are  movable,  the  sashes  are  said  to 
be  double  hung,  and  single  hung  when  only  one  of  them 
moves. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sashes,  or  frames,  for  glass ;  as,  a 
sashed  door  or  window. 

Sa'sik,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Bessarabia, 
35  m.  W.  of  Akerman.  Ext.  16  m.  long,  and  6  broad. 

Sas'in,  n.  IZobl.)  See  Antelope. 

Saskatchewan,  (“swift  current,”)  or  Nelson  River, 
a  river  of  British  N.  America,  rises  iu  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  by  two  heads,  one  in  Lat.  49°,  and  the  other  in  53° 
30'  N.,  both  uniting  near  Lou.  115°  W.,  and  flowing 
thence  into  Lake  Winnipeg  after  a  N.E.  course  of  about 
1,000  m.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navigable. 

Sas  safras,  in  Maryland,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cecil 
co.,  aud  flows  W.  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Cecil 
and  Kent  cos. 

— [Named  after  the  above  river.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lauracese.  S.  officinalis,  common  in  the 
forests  and  barrens  of  almost  all  the  states,  is  10-40  feet 
high,  leaves  alternate,  flowers  greenish-yellow,  appear¬ 
ing  iu  May  aud  June,  in  clustered  racemes  at  the  end  of 
the  last  year’s  twigs,  and  after  the  leaves  have  expanded. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  has  a  pleasant  fragrance,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  bark 
of  the  root.  These  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  and  which 
has  been  highly  valued  in  medicine.  The  young  shoots 
are  a  common  ingredient  in  small  beer,  imparting  to  it 
a  grateful  flavor. 

Sas'sanage,  n.  [Fr.,  from  sasser,  to  lift.]  Stones  left 
after  sifting. 

.Sum 'sail ides,  n.pl.  (Hist.)  A  Persian  dynasty,  founded 
by  Artaxerxes  I.,  abt.  226.  They  governed  Persia  until 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  651. 

Sassari,  ( sas'sa-re ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  Turritano,  10  m.  from 
its  mouth  at  Porto  Torres,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sassari,  58  m. 
N.W.  of  Oristano,  and  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari ;  Lat 
40°  43'  33"  N.,  Lon.  8°  35'  E.  It  is  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  to¬ 
bacco,  oil,  and  fruit.  Piip.  23,672.  —  The  gulf  of  same 
name  is  20  m.  long  and  35  m.  broad. 

Sas'solin,  Sas  sol i n<>,  n.  (Min.)  Native  boracic 
acid,  from  the  vicinity  of  Sasso,  near  Florence. 

Sas'tar,  n.  [Hind,  shdstr.]  Same  as  Shaster,  q.  v. 

Sat,  Sate,  imp.  of  sit,  q.  v. 

Satalia',  or  Antalia,  a  seaport-town  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Satalia,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Chelidonia;  Lat. 
36°  50'  N.,  Lon.  30°  45'  E.;  pop.  8,000. 

Satan,  n.  A  Hebrew  term,  meaning  enemy  or  adversary. 
and  used  in  several  instances  in  this  sense  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Generally,  nowever,  it  is  applied  to  the  Devil, 
as  being  the  great  adversary  and  enemy  of  mankind. 

Satan'ic,  Satan'ical,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 


Satan ;  resembling  Satan  ;  —  hence,  devilish  ;  infernal; 
extremely  wicked  or  malicious ;  as,  a  satanic  smile. 

Satan'ically,  adv.  With  the  wicked  and  malicious 
spirit  of  Satan;  diabolically;  infernally;  in  a  satanic 
manner;  fiendishly. 

Satan'icalness,  n.  Quality  of  being  satanic ;  fiend¬ 
ishly  wicked,  or  diabolical ;  devilishness. 

Sa'tanism,n.  The  eviland  diabolical  spirit  of  Satan.  (R.) 

Sa'tanist,  n.  A  diabolically  wicked  person.  (R.) 

Satartia,  ( sa-tar'she-a ,)  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Yazoo  co.,  40  in.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Satch'el,n.  [Fr.  sachet.]  A  little  sack,  pouch,  or  bagj 

—  also,  a  lady’s  reticule. 

Sate,  old  imp.  of  sit  for  sat.  See  Sit. 

— v.  a.  [  Lat.  satio,  from  satis,  enough ;  It.  saziare,  to  sat¬ 
isfy.]  To  satiate  ;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of;  to  glut;  to 
cloy ;  to  feed,  or  fill,  beyond  natural  desire ;  as,  he  sated 
of  pleasure. 

Sate'less,  a.  That  may  not  be  sated ;  insatiable,  (r.) 

Satellite,  n.  [Lat.  satelles,  an  attendant.]  (Astron.) 
A  term  applied  to  certain  secondary  planets  moving 
round  the  other  planets,  as  the  moon  does  round  the 
earth.  They  are  so  called  because  always  found  attend¬ 
ing  them,  for  rising  and  setting,  and  completing  the  or¬ 
bit  round  the  sun  together  with  them.  The  words  moon 
and  satellite  are  sometimes  used  indifferently;  thus 
Jupiter’s  moons,  or  Jupiter’s  satellites,  are  spoken  of; 
but  the  term  moon  is  generally  applied  to  the  earth’s 
attendant,  aud  the  term  satellite  to  the  small  moons 
around  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

— An  obsequious  dependant;  a  subservient  follower;  a 
close,  submissive  attendant ;  as,  every  great  man  has 
his  satellites. 

Satel'litious,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  satellites.  (R.) 

Satiate,  (sd'shi-dt,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  satio,  satiatus.  from  satis, 
enough.]  To  satisfy;  to  fill  or  fully  gratify  the  appetite 
or  desire  of;  to  feed  to  the  full, or  to  furnish  enjoyment 
to  the  extent  of  desire;  to  fill  to  the  extent  of  want  or 
demand  ;  to  sate ;  to  glut ;  as,  a  tiger  satiated  with  blood. 

—  To  gorge;  to  surfeit;  to  fill  or  cram  beyond  natural 
desiro;  to  gratify  desire  to  repletion  or  the  utmost;  as, 
though  satiated,  he  is  not  satisfied. 

— a.  Filled  to  satiety;  glutted;  gorged;  cloyed;  —  pre¬ 
ceding  with  or  of ;  as,  satiate  of  applause. 

Satiation,  (sa-shi-d'shun,)  a.  State  of  being  filled  to 
satiety. 

Satie'ty,  n.  [Fr.  saliete  ;  Lat.  satietas — satis.]  State 
of  beiug  satiated  ;  fulness  of  gratification,  either  of  the 
appetite  or  any  sensual  desiro ; — usually,  fulness  beyond 
desire;  surfeit;  repletion;  an  excess  of  gratification 
which  cloys,  or  excites  wearisomeness  or  loathing. 

Satil'pa  C’reek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Alabama  from 
Clarke  co.,  a  few  m.  S.E.  of  Coffeeville. 

Satin,  n.  [Fr. ;  probably  from  Gr.  and  Lat.  sindon,  mus¬ 
lin,  from  lndos,  Scinde.J  A  species  of  silk  stuff,  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  China.  It  is  so  manufactured  that  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  crossing  of  the  warp  and  weft  in 
weaving,  but  has  a  uniform  and  highly-glossed  surface; 
it  is  also  thicker  than  ordinary  silk. 

(Manuf.)  A  soft,  closely-woven  silk  cloth,  with  aglossy 
surface.  In  making  other  silk  stuffs,  each  half  of  the 
warp  is  raised  alternately,  but  in  weaving  S.  the  work¬ 
man  only  raises  the  fifth  or  eighth  part  of  the  warp;  thus 
the  woof  is  hidden  beneath  the  warp,  which,  presenting 
an  even,  smooth,  and  close  surface,  is  better  able  to  re¬ 
flect  the  lays  of  light.  In  France  the  chief  seat  of  the 
N.  manufacture  is  at  Lyons,  and  in  Italy  at  Genoa  aud 
F’lorence. 

Satinet',  n.  [Fr.,  from  satin.]  A  thin  kind  of  satin ; 

—  also,  a  particular  sort  of  cloth,  made  of  cotton  warp 
aud  woollen  filling. 

Sat'in-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lunaria. 

Sat'in-spar,  Sat  in-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous 
variety  of  gypsum.  It  exhibits,  when  polished,  a  lustre 
like  satin,  whence  its  name. 

Sat'in-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Chloroxylon. 

Sat'iny,  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  satin ;  as,  a 
satiny  texture,  a  satiny  skin. 

Satire,  (sat'ire,  sometimes  pron.  sdt'ur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  satira. ]  Keenness  and  severity  of  remark ;  sar¬ 
casm  ;  trenchant  wit;  biting  ridicule ;  incisive  humor; 
pungent  irony ;  denunciation  and  exposure  to  derision 
or  reprobation. 

(Lit.)  The  representation  of  follies  or  vices  in  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  form,  either  in  discourse  or  dramatic  action.  The 
Romans  were  the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  this 
species  of  literature.  The.Roman  S.  was  at  first  a  kind 
of  rude  dramatic  composition,  filled  with  various  matter 
and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  and  took  its  name 
of  satura,  or  satira,  from  the  lanx  satura,  a  dish  filled 
with  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  procession  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres  as  the  first-fruits 
or  gatherings  of  the  season.  These  S.  were  set  to  music 
and  repeated  with  suitable  gestures,  accompanied  with 
the  flute  and  dancing.  They  contained  much  ridicule 
and  smart  repartee ;  and  hence  poems  characterized  by 
these  marks,  and  written  to  expose  vice,  got  the  name 
of  S.  Lucilino  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  father 
of  this  species  of  composition,  and  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  those  principles  of  art  which  came  alterwards  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  it.  Ilis  poems  formed  the 
models  of  the  S.  of  Horace,  the  great  master  in  this  art, 
and  whose  humorous  and  playful  raillery  of  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  mankind  are  ever  fresh  and  ever  true. 
He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  while  he  moral¬ 
izes  like  a  philosopher,  he  discovers  at  the  same  time  all 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  declamatory.  He  has  more  strength  and  fire, 
and  more  elevation  of  style  than  Horace,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and 
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«ase.  Parsing,  the  only  other  satirist  of  note  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  is  a  nervous  and  lively 
writer,  but  has  more  of  the  fire  and  force  of  Juvenal 
than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  Though  the  name 
satire  usually  is  confined  to  poetical  compositions,  prose 
works  of  a  satirical  character  are  frequently  included 
under  the  same  head.  Modern  nations  have  not  gener¬ 
ally  furnished  many  distinguished  satirists.  Among  the 
French  may  be  mentioned  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and 
Yoltaire,  and  in  England,  Pope,  Swift,  Fielding,  Byron, 
and  Thackeray. 

Satir'ic,  Satir  ical,  a.  [Fr. satirique.]  Belongingto, 
or  conveying,  satire  ;  having  the  nature  of  satire  ;  as,  a 
satiric  style,  a  satirical  effusion.  —  Censorious  ;  severe 
in  language ;  cutting  ;  incisive ;  caustic ;  trenchant ; 
poignant ;  bitter ;  reproachful ;  abusive  ;  sarcastic ;  as, 
a  satirical  vein  of  humor,  a  satirical  tongue. 
Satir'lcally,  adv.  With  severity  of  remark ;  with 
caustic  invective;  with  disposition  or  intent  to  censure 
sarcastically;  as,  to  speak  or  write  satirically. 

Sat  i  r'ieal  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  satirical. 

Sat'irist,  n.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  satire;  as.  Pope, 
Byron,  and  Thackeray  are  the  chief  English  satirists. 

Sat'irize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  satiriser.]  To  expose  by  satire ;  to 
censure  with  scathing  keenness  or  severity ;  to  lampoon; 
as,  he  was  one  who  satirized  his  betters. 

Satisfaction,  (-f did  shun,)  v.a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  satis/ actio — 
satis,  enough,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Act  of  satisfying,  or 
state  of  being  satisfied ;  that  state  of  the  mind  which 
results  from  the  full  gratification  of  desire ;  repose  of 
mind,  or  contentment  with  present  possession  and  en¬ 
joyment;  pleasure  of  the  mind  in  the  certainty  of  any¬ 
thing;  contentment.  —  That  state  which  results  from 
relief  from  suspense,  doubt,  or  uncertainty ;  conviction ; 
compensation ;  atonement. 

“  Pay  the  rigid  satisfaction  —  death  for  death.  ’’  —  Milton. 

— Indemnification;  recompense;  amends;  payment  or 
settlement  of  a  claim,  due,  right,  demand,  &c.  ;  dis¬ 
charge,  as  of  a  debt ;  as,  an  acquittance  in  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  demands. 

Satisfactorily,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  content;  in  a  manner  to  express  or  command 
conviction  or  belief;  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  as,  he 
answered  satisfactorily  the  questions  put  to  him. 

Satisfac'toriness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition 
of  being  satisfactory  or  satisfied;  power  of  giving  con¬ 
tent  or  satisfaction  ;  as,  the  satisfactoriness  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  or  agreement. 

^Satisfactory,  a.  [Fr .  satisfactoire.]  Giving  or  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfaction;  yielding  content;  relieving  the 
mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  enabling  it  to  rest 
with  confidence  ;  as,  a  satisfactory  account  of  a  thing, 
person,  or  transaction.  —  Making  amends,  indemnifica¬ 
tion,  or  recompense;  atoning;  causing  to  cease  from 
claims,  and  to  rest  content ;  as,  to  make  satisfactory 
compensation,  to  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  or  apol- 

'  ogy,  &c. 

Sat'isfiable,  a.  That  may  be  satisfied. 

Saf'islier,  n.  One  who  gives  or  renders  satisfaction. 

Sat  isfy,  v.  a.  (imp.  and pp.  satisfied.)  [Fr . satisfaire.] 
To  do  that  which  is  enough  to  ;  to  afford  full  gratification, 
as  to  wants,  wishes,  needs,  or  desires ;  to  supply,  as  pos¬ 
session  or  enjoyment,  till  no  more  is  desired ;  to  gratify ; 
to  content;  to  feed  to  the  full;  to  suffice;  to  satiate; 
to  supply  fully,  as  what  is  necessary  and  demanded  by 
natural  laws ;  as,  to  satisfy  one’s  appetite.  —  To  pay  to 
content,  or  to  the  full  extent  of  claims  or  demands;  to 
recompense ;  to  discharge,  as  a  debt ;  to  indemnify ;  to 
requite;  to  compensate ;  to  remunerate;  to  appease  by 
punishment;  as,  to  satisfy  a  judgment.  — To  free  from 
doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty ;  to  convince  ;  to  cause 
to  rest  in  confidence  by  ascertaining  the  truth  ;  as,  to 
satisfy  one’s  self  by  personal  observation. 

_ v.  n.  To  do  that  which  gives  satisfaction  or  content ;  to 

afford  gratification.— To  feed  or  supply  to  the  full.  — To 
atone  ;  to  make  payment  or  compensation. 

Sat'isfy  iugly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  afford  satisfaction, 
j  va  (sa-tedva),  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
60  m.  N.E.  of  Tunja. 

Satorally-Ujahely,  ( sa-to-ral'ya  oo-je-U,)  a  town  of 
N.  Hungary,  8  m.  W.S.W.  of  Zemplin;  pop.  7,600. 

Sat  rap,  n.  [Fr.  satrape,  from  Gr.  satrapes  ;  a  word  of 
Persian  origin.]  In  ancient  Persia,  the  governor  or  vice¬ 
roy  of  a  province. 

Sat'rapy,  n.  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap. 

Sat'sop  RIv'er,  in  Washington,  rises  in  Sawamish  co., 
and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  Chehalls 
river,  22  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Sattara',  a  state  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
bet.  Lat.  16°  22'  and  18°  32'  N.,  Lon.  73°  30'  and  76°  E. 
Area,  16,222  sq.  in.  Cap.  Sattara.  Pop.  1,000,000. 

Saturable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  saturated;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  saturation. 

Sat'urant,  a.  [Lat.  saturans.]  Saturating;  absorbing 
or  impregnating  to  the  full. 

— n.  ( Med.)  A  medicine  which  serves  to  neutralize  an 
acidulous  condition  of  the  stomach. 

Saturate,  (sat'yu-rat,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  satnro,  saturalus .] 
To  fill  or  supply  to  fulness ;  to  impregnate  or  unite 
with  till  no  more  can  be  received  or  absorbed  ;  to  glut; 
to  sate;  as,  the  earth  is  saturated  with  rain. 

—a.  [Lat.  saturatus.]  Soaked  or  filled  with  to  repletion ; 

i  as,  leaves  saturate  with  moisture. 

Saturation,  ( sXt-yu-rd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. 
saturatio. |  Act  of  saturating,  or  state  of  being  satu¬ 
rated  ;  a  filling  or  impregnation  to  fulness. 

(diem.)  A  term  signifying  a  fluid  which  has  absorbed 
as  much  of  an  article  as  it  can  hold  in  solution.  It  a 
quantity  of  salt  be  gradually  added  to  a  glass  of  water, 
and  the  liquid  stirred  after  each  addition  till  the  fresh 
supply  is  dissolved,  the  water  will  eveutually  become  so  | 
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loaded  or  charged  with  salt  that  all  fresh  additions,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  water,  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  just  as  they  were  put  in.  When 
the  fluid  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  dissolve 
or  hold  no  more,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Sat'nrn,  ».  [Symbol  Ij ,  a  sickle.]  ( Astron .)  Beyond 
Jupiter,  and  at  a  distance  almost  twice  as  great,  is 
the  ring-engirdled  planet  Saturn,  the  most  distant 
planet  from  the  sun  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  in 
several  respects  the  most  interesting  planet  in  the  solar 
system,  being  environed  with  3,  probably  6,  stupendous 
rings,  and  accompanied  by  at  least  8  moons,  with 
vacancies  probably  occupied  by  2  others,  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered.  A  volume  would  be  required  to  treat  exhaus¬ 
tively  of  a  world  so  unique,  and  on  a  scale  so 
extensive,  as  compared  with  our  little  world.  In  size 
Saturn  ranks  next  to  Jupiter,  its  diameter  being 
73,000  miles.  Its  year  is  nearly  29%  times  longer  than 
ours,  and  though  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk  nearly  750 
times,  its  rotation  period  is  much  less,  being  only  10b. 
14m.  Saturn’s  distance  from  the  suu  is  875,000,000  miles. 
It  would  take  an  express  train,  at  40  miles  an  hour,  2,535 
years  to  make  the  journey  thither,  and  16,000  years  to 
pass  round  the  circle  of  its  orbit.  Yet  this  mighty  globe, 
with  its  rings  and  moons,  accomplishes  the  distance 
in  29%  years,  at  the  speed  of  6  miles  a  second.  Its 
oblateness,  owing  to  rapid  rotation  and  small  density 
(about  equal  to  that  of  pine  wood),  exceeds  that  of  any 
planet,  amounting  to  6,170  miles.  This  rapid  rotation, 
combined  with  the  great  length  of  the  year,  gives 
25,200  days  to  the  Saturnian  year,  or  3  times  as 
many  days  as  our  year  has  hours.  The  appearance 
of  Saturn  through  a  telescope  of  adequate  size  and 
power  affords  a  marvellous  and  resistless  fascination  to 
every  beholder.  As  far  as  known,  it  is  the  only  planet 
surrounded  with  a  ring,  or  rather  with  multiple  rings. 

The  following  data  and  physical  details  are  the  result 
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of  a  recent  and  prolonged  series  of  measurements  and 
observations  by  Ur.  E.  E.  Barnard,  with  the  36-inch  tele¬ 
scope  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal. 
They  were  made  in  1894,  and  are  more  trustworthy 
than  any  heretofoie  published,  except  those  made  by 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1884-7,  with  a  23-inch  telescope.  These  results 
are  strikingly  in  accord,  which  lends  an  additional  as¬ 
surance  to  their  correctness.  The  ring  system  is  triple, 
and  often  appears  to  be  quintuple.  The  outer  ring, 
though  much  narrower  than  the  middle  one,  is  some¬ 
times  seen  with  one,  and  then  again  with  two,  black, 
hair-like  lines,  which  strongly  suggest  that  they  are 
temporary  divisions.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen  on  both  sides  of 
the  ring.  The  inner  ring  is  transparent,  the  body  of 
the  plant  being  easily'  visible  through  it,  showing  that 
it  is  not  solid,  but  composed  of  discrete  particles.  Va¬ 
rious  opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding  the 
composition  of  the  other  two.  The  telescope  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  task,  but  the  spectroscope,  which  has 
solved  so  many  mysteries,  has  settled  the  controversy, 
and  decides  that  they  are  also  composed  of  separate 
solid  particles,  destitute  of  coherence.  The  method  of 
solution  was  briefly  as  follows:  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  spectral  lines  in  a  stationary  light,  aud  a  sta¬ 
tionary  spectroscope,  always  occupy  their  several  places 
undeviatingly ;  while  the  light  is  moving  toward  the 
spectroscope  the  lines  will  be  displaced  toward  the  vio¬ 
let  end  of  the  spectrum,  and,  if  it  be  receding,  the  same 
lines  w'ill  be  moved  slightly  toward  the  red.  In  this 
way  the  motion  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  telescope. 
Now,  it  the  ring  be  a  solid,  the  outer  edge  will  move 
faster  than  the  inner  edge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ring  be  composed  of  movable  particles,  the  inner  edge 
will  move  the  faster,  being  nearer  the  planet,  the  same 
as  Mercury  moves  faster  than  Venus,  and  the  earth 
faster  than  Mars.  The  test  was  applied  by  Prof.  Keeler, 
of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  Pa.  The  lines  from  the 
inner  edge  were  seen  to  be  moved  toward  the  violet, 
and  those  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  red.  The 
theory  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  inner 
ring,  from  its  translucency,  is  called  the  crape  ring. 
The  following  table  gives  Ur.  Barnard’s  values  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  planet  and  its  rings : 


Equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn..  76,150  miles. 

Polar  diameter  of  Saturn .  69,980  miles. 

Polar  compression .  6,170  miles. 

Outer  diameter  of  outer  ring .  172,730  miles. 

Inner  diameter  of  outer  ring...  149,620  miles. 
Outer  diameter  of  middle  ring..  144,830  miles. 
Inner  diameter  of  middle  ring..  109,530  miles. 
Inner  diameter  of  crape  ring...  90,260  miles. 
Width  of  space  between  outer 

aud  middle  rings .  2,395  miles. 


His  measures  indicate  that  the  globe  of  Saturn  is 
centrally  placed  within  the  rings.  As  the  edge  of  the 


rings  is  parallel  with  the  line  of  sight  only  once  in 
nearly  15  years,  and  was  not  thus  parallel  when  the 
above  measures  were  made,  their  thickness  was 
not  of  course  susceptible  of  measurement.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  from  50  to  100  miles  in  thickness.  As 
the  year  of  Saturn  is  29%  times  the  length  of  ours,  it 
follows  that  the  polar  regions  are  alternately  14% 
years  in  light  and  darkness.  The  first  known  ring  was 
discovered  by  Galileo,  but  of  its  nature  he  was  ignorant. 
He  announced  his  discovery  to  Kepler  in  the  following 
logograph  (word  riddle)  :  a  a  a  a,  b,  e  e  e  e,  g,  i  i  i  i,  m  m 
m  m  m  ,  n  n,  o,  p,  r  r,  s  s  s,  1 1 1,  v  v,  which,  arranged 
properly,  reads:  “Altisimum  planetam  tergeminum 
observavi”  (“  I  have  observed  the  most  distant  planet 
to  be  threefold.”)  He  died  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
its  triplex  appearance.  Not  until  the  lapse  of  50  years 
was  the  mystery  solved  by  Huygliens,  which,  like  Gali¬ 
leo,  he  announced  logograpliically,  as  follows:  aaaa 
a  a  a,  c  c  c  c  c,  d,  e  e  e  e  e,  g,  h,  i  i  i  i  i,  1111,  mm,  n  n 
n  n  n  n  n  n  n,  o  o  o  o,  pp,  q,  r  r,  s,  1 1 1 1 1.  u  u  u  u  u. 
When  he  had  assured  himself  that  his  discovery  was  a 
certainty,  he  restored  the  letters  to  their  allotted  places, 
forming  a  Latin  sentence,  which  translated  reads: 
“The  planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender  flat  ring,  no¬ 
where  touching  it,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.” 

The  discovery  excited  an  immense  amount  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  poor  Galileo  had  died  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  handles  to  the  planet.  All  the  rings  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  revolve  around  the  planet  in  about  lOh. 
30m.  The  inner  edge  of  the  inner  transparent  ring  is 
but  10, (XX)  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  A 
magnifying  power  therefore  of  2,000  diameters  would 
bring  it  to  within  5  miles  of  an  observer  when  in  its 
zenith.  The  view  of  the  planet  from  the  ring  would  be 
inexpressively  grand,  filling  as  it  would  nearly  the 
whole  sky,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  near  the 
horizon.  The  two  sides  of  the  flat  rings  are  alternately  in 
light  and  darkness  for  14%  years.  Mimas  is  the  nearest 
moon,  aud  when  in  the  zenith  is  but  17,000  miles  from 
an  observer,  if  any  there  be,  and  would  appear  350  times 
as  large  as  our  moon.  (See  Satellite).  The  frequency 
and  prolonged  duration  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  by  the 
ring  is  another  of  the  many  marvels  visible  to  a  Saturn¬ 
ian  inhabitant.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
great  length  of  the  duration  of  totality  as  seen  from  a 
few  latitudes,  both  north  and  south  :  In  N.  Lat.  40°,  the 
sun  will  rise  and  set  totally  eclipsed  for  1  year  and  28 
days,  passing  clear  of  the  ring  at  noon ;  in  N.  Lat.  20°,  the 
period  will  be  9  years  and  48  days;  in  S.  Lat.  2U°,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total  some  part  of  the  day  for  11  years 
and  306  days,  and  in  S.  Lat.  40°,  at  summer  solstice,  it  will 
last  all  day  for  6  years  and  236  days.  The  assigned  limit 
of  this  paper  forbids  a  more  complete  statement  of  the 
many  eclipses  by  the  different  rings,  and  their  sudden 
ending  while  passing  across  the  spaces  between  them, 
and  of  theirre-commencement  asthe  sun  crosses  the  next 
ring,  sometimes  being  total,  at  other  times  partial,  afford¬ 
ing  an  unending  source  of  delight  if  there  be  anyone 
there  to  enjoy  the  scene.  Another  set  of  eclipses  of  the 
suu  are  almost  hourly  occurring  by  Saturn’s  8  satellites, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  being  themselves  eclipsed  by  the 
planet,  full  details  of  which  would  fill  a  volume  to 
describe. 

Alchemy.)  The  metal  lead. 

Her.)  Same  as  Sable  (a.  v.). 

Sat  nr'iiian,  a.  [Lat.  Saturnius.]  (Myth.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Saturn,  whose  fabulous  age  or  reign,  from  the 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the 
Golden  Age.  —  Hence,  golden;  happy;  distinguished 
for  purity,  integrity,  and  simplicity. 

44  Th’  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times.”  —  Pope. 
Sat'lirnine.  a.  [Fr.  satumien,  from  Lat.  saturninus, 
from  Saturnus .]  Born  under  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
supposed  to  be  under  his  influence.  —  Hence,  dull ; 
heavy;  grave;  lethargic;  phlegmatic;  not  readily  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  excitement ;  not  mercurial ;  as,  a  saturnine 
temper,  a  saturnine  face. 

(Alchemy.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  lead. 

Sat'nrn  ist,  n.  A  person  of  grave,  melancholic,  or 
phlegmatic  temperament. 

Satyr,  (sd.’Ur,)  n.  [Fr .satyr;  Lat.  satyrus;  Gr.  sa ty¬ 
ros,  a  faun.]  (Myth.)  A  mythological  sylvan  deity  or 


Jfiy.  Jt.Mj.  —  a  satyr. 


demi-god,  represented  as  part  man  and  part  goat,  and 
extremely  wanton  aud  lascivious;  a  faun. 
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Satyrla'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  (Sled.)  Immoderate 
desire  for  venery;  priapism. 

Satyr'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  satyrs; 
as,  tiie  satyric  drama. 

Saty  r'idte,  a.  pi.  (Zo'ol.)  A  family  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  comprising  butterflies  which  have  the  wings 
broad  and  more  or  less  rounded.  The  larvae  are  pale- 
green.  The  genus  Satyrus,  or  Hipparchia,  has  the  wings 
of  a  most  delicate  brown  color,  with  eye-like  spots  near 
the  outer  margins.  The  species  have  a  wing  expanse 
of  2  to  3  inches. 

Satyr'ium,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchi- 
dacese,  possessing  supposed  aphrodisiac  properties. 

Sauce,  (saws,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  saulce ;  Fr.  sauce,  from  Lat. 
sals  us,  from  salio,  to  salt.]  That  which  gives  relish  or 
savor  to  food ;  a  mixture  or  compound  to  be  eaten  with 
food  for  improving  its  gusto;  an  appetizing  condiment; 
a  piquant  or  pungent  bonne-bouche  serving  as  a  quick- 
ener  of  the  palate. — Culinary  vegetables  and  esculents 
eaten  with  flesh-meat.  (Used  as  colloquial  American 
and  provincial  English.)  — Insolence;  impertinence ;  in¬ 
decorous  language ;  oral  abuse ;  as,  give  me  no  sauce. 
(Vulgar.) 

To  serve  one  the  same  sauce,  to  retaliate  in  kind,  as  by 
ene  injury  for  another. 

— v.  a.  To  make  savory  with  sauce ;  to  accompany  meat 
with  some  condiment  to  give  it  a  higher  relish  or  flavor ; 
to  furnish  with  an  appetizing  concomitant.  —  To  gratify 
with  rich  tastes;  to  please;  to  pamper; — hence,  to  cover, 
mix,  or  dress,  as  if  with  sauce,  (r.) —  To  render  poig¬ 
nant,  pungent,  or  piquant;  to  give  zest,  gusto,  flavor,  or 
interest  to ;  to  set  off ;  to  vary  and  cause  to  be  attractive. 
“  Thou  saj'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings.”  Shake. 

— To  be  impudent  or  saucy  to  ;  to  treat  with  pert,  inso¬ 
lent,  or  shrewish  language;  as,  his  wife  sauces  him 
when  she  notices  him  to  be  the  worse  for  liquor.  (Col- 
loq.  and  vulgar.) 

fiaiiec'-boat,  n.  A  sauce-tureen  ;  a  vessel  with  a  lip 
for  pouring  out  sauce  at  table. 

Sance'box,  n.  A  saucy,  pert,  impudent  person. 

tiauceli'to,  in  California,  a  village  and  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  of  Marin  co.,  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  9  m.  N.VV.  of 
San  Francisco. 

Sauce'pan,  n.  A  small  skillet  in  which  sauce,  Ac.,  is 
boiled  or  prepared;  a  kind  of  stew-pan. 

Saucer,  (saw'sr,)  n.  [Fr.  sauciere.]  A  circular  plate, 
like  a  deep  dish,  in  which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set. 

— a.  Hound  and  deep-set ;  as,  saucer  eyes. 

Sauee-tnreen',  n.  Same  as  Sauce-boat,  q.  v. 

kau'eon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northampton 
co. 


Sau'grus,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co.,  11  m.  N.  of  Boston. 

Sauk,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  central  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Wisconsin  river;  area,  850  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Baraboo 
is  the  principal.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile ; 
timber  is  abundant.  Cap.  Baraboo.  Pop.  (1895)  32,919. 

Sauk  (en'ter,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  of  Stearns  co., 
45  m.  W'.N.W.  of  St.  Cloud.  Pop.  (1895)  2,015. 

Sauk  City.  in  Minn.,  a  v.  of  Stearns  co.,  3  m.  N.  of  St. 
Cloud. — In  ll'is.,  ap.-v.  of  Sauk  co.,  16  m.  S.  of  Baraboo. 

Sauk  Rapids,  in  Minn.,  ap.-v.  and  twp..,  cap.  oi 
Benton  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  80  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 
April  14,  1886,  this  town  was  almost  destroyed  by  a 
cyclone,  about  30  persons  were  killed  and  over  100 
wounded. 

Sauk  River,  in  Minnesota,  formed  from  several  lakes 
in  Stearns  co.,  and  flows  E.  into  the  Mississippi  abt.  3 
m.  N.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Sauk'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ozaukco  county,  26  miles  north  of  Milwaukee 
city. 

Saul,  (sawl.)  (Script.)  The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites,  anointed 
by  Samuel,  b.  c.  1091,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
filled  with  various  events,  slain  with  his  sons  on  Mount 
Gilboa.  He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who  was  his  son- 
in-law,  and  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  put  to  death. 
His  history  is  contained  in  1  Sam.  x.-xxxi. 

(Bot.)  See  Shorea.  «. 

Sau It,  (sbb,)n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  rapid  in  certain  rivers ;  as,  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie. 

Sault  aux  Recollets,  (soo-o-ra-lol-la' ,)  a  village  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  8  m.  from 
the  city  of  Montreal. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie  (soo-senl-ma'ree),  in  Michigan, 
an  important  city  of  Chippewa  co.,  on  St.  Mary’s  river. 
Pop.  (1897)  8,560.  See  Section  II. 

Sault  Saint  Mary,  a  village  of  Ontario.,  on  St. 
Mary’s  River,  abt.  12  m.  E.of  Lake  Superior. 

Saunnir,  (so'moor,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Angers.  Manuf. 
Linens  and  cambrics.  Pop.  14,500. 

Saun'ders,  n.  See  Sanders. 

Sauii'ders-blue,  n.  (Paint.)  An  old  name  for  Ul¬ 
tramarine,  q.  v. 

Saunder's  Island,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean;  Lat. 
57°  49'  S.,  Lon.  26°  41'  W. 

Saune'min,  or  Sauue'nian,  in  Illinois, a  township 
of  Livingston  co. 

Saun'tee,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Sarpy  co.,  28  m. 
S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 


Saucon  t’reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the  Le-  Saunter,  (sdn'ter,)  v.  n.  [Icel.  seinldtr,  full  of  delay.] 


high  River  near  Easton,  from  Northampton  co. 

Sau'cily,  adv.  [From  saucy.]  Impudently;  pertly; 
with  impertinent  boldness  or  contemptuous  insouciance; 
as,  she  spoke  quite  saucily. 

Sauciness,  (saw'si-nes,)  n.  Quality  of  being  saucy ; 
impudence  of  language;  pertness  or  petulance  of  speech  ; 
•ontemptuous  disrespect  manifested  toward  superiors; 
impertinent  fnsouciance  or  boldness  of  manner. 

“  Imputing  it  to  the  natural  saucinees  of  a  pedant,  they  made 
him  eat  his  words. ’’  —  L' Estrange. 

Saucisse,  Sancisson,  (so-sees’,  sb-sees-sbng',)  n.  [Fr., 
from  saucisse,  sausage.]  (Gun.)  A  fascine  of  more  than 
the  usual  length,  —  hut  the  principal  application  of  the 
term  ia  to  the  apparatus  for  firing  a  military  mine. 
This  consists  of  a  long  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  cloth,  or 
leather,  from  one  inch  to  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  is  laid  in 
the  mine  to  be  exploded ;  the  other  is  conducted  through 
the  galleries  to  a  place  where  the  engineers  can  fire  it 
in  safety.  The  electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the 
saucisson 

(Fortif.)  A  long  bundle  of  fasciQee  for  erecting  bat¬ 
teries,  Ac. 

Saucy,  (sau’sy,)  a.  (comp,  saucier  ;  superl.  sauciest.) 
[From  sauce;  Lat.  salsus.  salt,  sharp,  pungent.]  Indulg 
ing  in  a  pungent  sort  of  wit  or  humor;  impudent:  in¬ 
solent;  impertinent;  rude  ;  bold  to  excess  ;  transgressing 
the  rules  of  decorum ;  contemptuously  insouciant  or  petu¬ 
lant  ;  as,  a  saucy  domestic. 

“  No  6«t icy  citizen  shall  dare  to  strike  a  soldier.”  —  Dryden. 

— Expressive  of  insouciance  or  impudence ;  as,  she  has  a 
saucy  look. 

Sau'cy-bark.  n.  Same  as  Sassy-bark,  q.  v. 

Sand.  n.  See  Saadh. 

tiaucr-kraut,  (sour’ -kraut,)  n.  [Ger.  sauer,  sour,  and 
kraut,  cabbage.]  (Cookery.)  A  salted  preparation  of 
•abbage  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  among  the 
German  population  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  which  large 
quantities  are  got  ready  for  winter  use.  It  is  made  by 
shredding  the  cabbages,  and  packing  them  in  layers  in 
barrels  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  a  few  cloves,  the 
whole  mass  being  firmly  pressed  down  with  weights. 
Partial  fermentation  soon  sets  in,  and  the  watery  juice 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  expressed  juice  is,  after  a  time, 
poured  off,  and  water  containing  a  solution  of  salt 
poured  in,  and  changed  from  time  to  time  till  it  ceases 
to  rise  with  a  scum  and  fetid  smell.  The  cabbage  is 
then  fit  for  keeping,  and  is  stored  in  barrels,  still 
under  pressure,  in  cellars,  and  continues  in  excellent 
eondition  for  use  till  late  in  the  spring.  When  used,  it 
is  washed  with  soft  water,  and  stewed  with  bacon  or 
salted  meat,  and  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome. 

fiaiigatuck',  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  ri  ver  flowing  into  Long  Island  Sound  from  Fairfield  co. 

Saugfatuck,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Allegan  co., 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Sau'g'erties,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
jhip  of  Ulster  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of 
New  York. 


seasoned,  from  sal,  salt.]  The  prepared  intestine  of  an 
ox,  sheep,  or  pig,  stuffed  with  minced  meat  seasoned, 
and  sometimes  prepared  by  being  simply  rolled,  without 
stuffing. 

Sau  sage-meat,  n.  Meat  minced  and  seasoned  for 
cooking  into  sausages. 

San'sage-roll,  n.  (Cookery.)  A  patty  consisting  of 
a  sausage  baked  between  layers  of  light  puli'  paste. 

Slllissiire,  (sos’soor,)  Horace  Benedict  de,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  b.  at  Geneva,  1740;  attained  an  early  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and 
was  for  several  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva. 
He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  He 
travelled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Ac.,  and  by  the 
valuable  observations  which  he  made,  particularly  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  he  contributed  much  to  the 
advancement  of  geology  and  meteorology.  S.  first  visited 
Chamouui  in  1760.  In  1788  he  spent  seventeen  days  on 
the  passof  the  Col  du  Geant.  S.  constructed  several  im 
proved  scientific  instruments,  viz.,  r  thermometer,  a  hy¬ 
grometer,  a  eudiometer, an  electrometer,  Ac.  II  is  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  the  record  of  bis  Alpine  observations, — • 
Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  in  4  vols.,  published  between 
1779-96.  D.  1799. 

Saus'snrite,  n.  [Named  afte/  Saussure,q.  v.]  (Min.) 
A  compact  variety  of  equidote  )[  a  green  or  ash-gray 
color,  forming  the  jade  or  nephrite  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Saulerelle,  (sbt'rel,)  n.  An  instrument  used  by  stone¬ 
cutters  and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form  angles. 

Sauterne,  (sb-taim,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  favorite  growth  of 
tiie  Bordeaux  class  of  French  white  wines. 

Sauvag-e'siaeeie,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Sauvagesia 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Violates,  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Violacese,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  several  minor  characters.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Their  properties  have  not  been  investigated. 
S.  erecta,  the  species  best  known,  contains  much  muci¬ 
lage,  and  has  been  used  internally  as  a  diuretic,  also  ex¬ 
ternally  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Sauvegartle,  (sou'gahrd,)  n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Moni¬ 
tor.  q.  v. 

Sanv^,  (sore,)  Charlovte  de  la  Baume  Semblan^at, 
Baroness  de,  a  French  lady,  b.  1551,  was  equally  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  beauy  and  wit.  She  was  one  of  the 
attendants  upon  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.,  over 
whom  she,  for  a  long  time,  held  considerable  ascen¬ 
dency.  She  was  subsequently  married  to  the  Marqui* 
de  Noirmoutier.  D.  1617. 

Sav'able,  a.  [From  save.] 


To  wander  or  stroll  about  idly  or  discursively ;  tolounge;  „  , 

to  linger  in  a  dilly-dallying  manner;  as,  to  saunter  1 ” 
about  town. 

— n.  A  sauntering  or  strolling  about  idly;  also,  a  place 
for  sauntering ;  as,  lie  takes  his  daily  saunter  up  and 
down  Broadway. 

Saun'terer,  n.  One  who  saunters,  or  wanders  about 
idly;  as,  he  is  a  well-known  saunterer  about  the  clubs. 

Sau'quoit,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 

9  m.  S.  of  Utica. 

Saur,  n.  [From  Gael,  sal,  filth.]  Urine  from  a  shippon 
or  cow-house. 

San'ria,  or  Sau'rians.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.] 

(Zobl.)  An  order  of  reptiles  fouuded  by  Cuvier,  and  now 
divided  into  the  two  orders  of  Lacertilia,  lizards,  and 
Orocodilia,  crocodilians.  The  most  gigantic  and  remark¬ 
able  species  of  saurian  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  but  their 
fossil  remains,  immense  in  size  and  wonderful  as  they 
appear,  afford  incontestable  evidence  of  their  similarity 
in  structure  to  the  harmless  little  lizard  of  the  present 
day.  The  diversity  in  the  habits  of  the  existing  saurians 
is  very  considerable  —  some  being  more  or  less  aquatic, 
others  strictly  terrestrial,  while  others  are  essentially 
arboreal.  The  greater  part  feed  on  animal  substances  ; 
some  of  them  preferring  fish,  and  others  attacking 
small  animals,  while  some  are  entirely  insectivorous, 
and  a  few  are  herbivorous.  They  are  all  furnished  with 
teeth,  which  are  of  a  simple  conical  form,  aud  adapted 
rather  for  securing  and  tearing  their  prey,  than  for 
masticating  it;  their  toes  are  generally  furnished  with 
claws,  and  they  all  have  a  tail  more  or  less  strong,  and 
generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A  few  species,  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  character,  have  only  two  legs.  The 
distinguishingcharacteristicsof  different  Saurian  reptiles 
will  be  found  under  the  words  Crocodile,  Alligator, 

Chameleon,  Aeama,  Lizard,  Iguana,  Gecko,  Plesiosau¬ 
rus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Ac. 

San'roid,  tt.  [Gr.  sauros,  lizard,  and  eidos, form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  lizard  in  various  characteristics;  as,  sau- 
roid  fish. 

Sau'ridse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Gar-pike  family,  com¬ 
prising  elongated  fishes  covered  with  scales  of  stony 
hardness,  which  are  extended  into  imbricated  spines 
upon  the  first  rays  of  all  the  fins;  about  25  species,  all 
American,  are  known.  The  genus  Lepidosteus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Gar-fishes  of  the  Northern  lakes,  Western  and  I 
Southern  rivers,  is  characterized  by  elongated  slightly 
unequal  jaws,  which  are  furnished  over  their  whole 
inner  surface  with  rasp-like  teeth,  and  a  row  of  long, 
pointed  teeth  along  their  edges. 

Saunira'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lizard-tail  family,  a 
small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Piperales,  consisting"  of 
marshy  herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and  spiked  ! 
achlamydeous  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  N.  America. ! 

They  are  of  no  economic  im- 1 


N.  India,  and  China, 
portance. 

Snti'riirus,  n.  (Zobl.) 

SAURURACEiE,  q.  V. 

Sausage,  ( saw'saj ,)  n. 


The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
[Fr.  saucisse,  from  Lat.  salsus. 


19^4  That  may  be  saved ;  as,  a 
savable  condition  of  the  soul. 

Susceptibility  of  being  saved. 

Savacou.  (sdv’a-koc,)n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Boat-bill,  q.v. 

Savage.  (sSv’aj,)  a.  [Fr.  sauvage  ;  Sp.  salvage;  It.  sel- 
raggio,  from  Lat.  selva,  a  wood,  sylvaticus,  a  sylvan.]* 
Pertaining  to  the  forest ;  remote  from  human  abode* 
and  civilization  ;  wild  ;  uncultivated;  as,  a  savage  wil¬ 
derness. —  Without  tameness  or  gentleness;  wild; 
fierce  ;  as,  a  savage  beast  of  prey.  —  Without  civilization 
or  refinement;  untaught;  unpolished;  rude;  coarse; 
as,  savage  life  or  manners,  savage  instincts.  —  Barbar¬ 
ous  ;  inhuman  ;  murderous  ;  merciless ;  truculent ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  fierceuess  or  cruelty ;  as,  a  savage  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  savage  deed. 

— n.  A  human  being  in  his  native  state  of  rudeness,  in¬ 
habiting  the  forest  or  wilderness;  one  who  is  untaught, 
uncivilized,  or  without  cultivation  of  mind  or  manners. 
—  A  man  of  extreme  or  brutal  cruelty  of  disposition  ;  a 
barbarian  ;  one  destitute  of  human  feeling. 

— t’.  a.  To  make  wild,  barbarous,  or  cruel ;  as,  savaged 
by  woe. 

Sav'age  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat.  19°  V  S.,  Lon.  169°  37'  W.  The  largest  is  33  m.  is 
circumference. 

Sa  v  agely,  adv.  In  a  savage  manner ;  barbarously;  bru¬ 
tally  ;  cruelly  ;  as,  a  person  savagely  abused. 

Sav'age  Mountain,  extending  from  Alleghany  co., 
Maryland,  to  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Sav'ageness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  savage; 
wildness;  an  untamed,  uncultivated,  or  uncivilized 
condition,  —  Cruelty;  brutality;  barbarousness;  as,  the 
savageness  of  a  grizzly  bear. 

Sav'ttgery,  n.  [Fr.  sauragfriV.]  State  or  condition 
of  being  savage  ;  a  wild,  rude,  aboriginal  condition ;  bar¬ 
barism.  —  A  deed  of  cruelty ;  an  act  of  barbarity  or  bru¬ 
tality. 

Savage's  Station,  in  Virginia,  on  the  Richmond 

and  York  River  Railroad,  in  Henrico  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E. 
of  Richmond,  noted  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  “  Seven 

_  Days’  ”  battles  in  June,  1862. 

Suvagism,  (suv'aj-ism,)  n.  Quality  of  being  savage; 
state  of  men  in  their  rude,  uncouth,  and  uncivilized 
state. 

Sav'nna  In  Mar',  a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  on  the  Ray  of  Samana,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Samana. 

Savona  Iji  Mar,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Jamaica- 
Lat  18°  12'  N.,  Lon.  78°  6'  W.  7 

Savan  ilia  (m-van-eel’ya),  a  seaport  town  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Colombia,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Cartagena. 

Savanillo,  a  town  of  Cuba,  18  m.  S.  of  Matanzas-  von 
abt.  600.  ’  *  *  ‘ 

Savan  na,  Savan'nah,  n.  [Sp.  savana,  sabana,  c 
counterpane,  from  Lat .  sabanum ;  Gr.  sabanon.  a  linen 
cloth.]  An  extensive,  open,  grassy  plain  or  prairie,  des¬ 
titute  of,  or  sparsely  dotted  with,  trees  or  shrubs  Sec 
Prairie. 

Savan'nah,  an  important  river  of  the  U.  S.,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  S.  Carolina 
rises  in  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  N  Caro-' 
lina,  and  flowing  S.S.E.  about  450  m.,  enters  the  Atlanta 
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18  miles  S.E.  of  Savannah  city.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Savannah;  for  small  vessels  of  150  tons 
I  to  Augusta,  230  m.  from  its  mouth ;  and  for  small  boats 
150  m.  higher. 

Savan'nall,  in  Georgia,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  12  m.  from 
I  its  mouth,  and  80  m.  S.W.  of  Charleston.  Savannah 
stands  on  a  bluff  sandy  point,  rising  about  40  feet  above 
the  river,  from  which  it  has  an  imposing  appearance  ; 
its  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public 
buildings,  being  interspersed  with  many  trees.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  1820,  when  it  suffered  from  a  terrible  lire,  it  was 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also  insalu¬ 
brious  from  the  contiguity  of  rice  swamps.  This  evil 
has,  however,  been  greatly  obviated;  and  being  now 
principally  of  neat  stone  houses,  it  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  see  fig.  1145.  It  has  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  and  many  academies.  Previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War,  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  ports  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  export  of  cotton, 
a  trade  it  has  long  since  recovered,  being  to-day  the 
third  largest  cotton-shipping  port  in  the  U.  S.  In 
addition,  it  has  a  large  export  trade  in  rice,  lumber,  and 
naval  stores,  and  ships  early  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
Northern  cities.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  mainly 
confined  to  fertilizers,  foundry  and  machine-shop  work, 
and  rice  cleaning  and  polishing.  The  harbor  admits 
vessels  of  14-feet  draught  to  the  wharf  at  high  water; 
large  ships  discharge  and  load  3  miles  below.  The  city 
is  defended  by  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson.  It  was 
founded  in  1733.  In  1776,  a  British  fleet,  attempting  to 
take  the  town,  was  repulsed  after  a  severe  action ;  but 
the  British  took  possession  of  S.  in  1778.  and  in  the 
following  year  the  French  and  American  armies,  under 
Count  d’Estaingand  General  Lincoln,  were  unsuccessful 
in  their  attempt  to  recapture  it.  In  the  Civil  War, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attacks  by  sea,  it  was  taken  by 
General  Sherman,  in  Feb.,  1865.  Pop.  (1897)  51,200. 

Savannah,  or  Savanna,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Car- 
roll  co..  on  Mississippi  river.  Pop.  (1897)  13,520. 

Savannah,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co. 

Savannah,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Andrew 
co.,  15  m.  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Savannah,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

Savannah,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co. 

Savannah,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hardin 
co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Savant,  ( sa'vdng ',)  n.;  pi.  Savants,  or  Savans,  ( sa-vdng '.) 
[Fr.,  from  savoir,  to  know,  from  Lat.  supers.]  A  person 
eminent  for  his  literary  or  scientific  learning  or  accom¬ 
plishments;  a  man  of  erudition;  a  philosopher ;  a  vir¬ 
tuoso. — pi.  Men  of  learning  and  science;  the  literati. 

Savary,  Anne  Jean  Marie,  Duke  de  Rovigo,  ( sa-va-re ,) 
a  French  general,  B.  at  Champagne,  1774.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1790;  was  rapidly  promoted;  and  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was 

I  named  aide-de-camp  to  General  Desaix,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  At  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  which  Desaix  was  killed.  Savary 
rescued  his  chief’s  body  and  conveyed  it  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Napoleon.  He  was  then  made  aide-de-camp 
to  Napoleon,  and  was  almost  constantly  employed  by 
him  on  important  missions  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
mock-trial  and  shameful  murder  of  the  young  Duke 
d’Enghien  was  intrusted  to  his  direction,  and  he  never 
cleared  himself  of  the  disgrace  which  it  brought  upon 
him.  Made  general  of  division  in  1804,  N.  was  sent  on  a 
private  mission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  both  before 
and  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  won  the  victory  of 
Ostrolenka  over  the  Russians  in  1807  ;  and  for  the  part 
he  took  at  Friedland  was  created  Duke  of  Rovigo.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  to  observe  and 
to  negotiate;  and  the  conferences  at  Bayonne  were  the 
result  of  his  influence.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
the  conferences  at  Erfurt,  thence  to  Spain,  and  in  1S09 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  In  June,  1810,  S. 
was  appointed  minister  of  general  police,  and  while  he 
held  that  post  the  formidable  conspiracy  of  Mallet  broke 
eut.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  S.  was 
•reated  peer  of  France.  He  would  have  followed  his 
master  to  St.  Helena,  but  was  refused  permission,  and 
was  confined  some  months  in  Malta.  Sentence  of  death 
for  contumacy  having  meanwhile  passed  against  him  at 
Paris,  he  fled  to  Smyrna,  and  afterwards  to  Austria  and  to 
England.  In  1819,  he  returned  to  France,  submitted  to 
a  trial,  and  being  acquitted,  was  reinstated  in  his  digni¬ 
ties.  D.  1833. 

Save,  u.  a.  [Fr.  sauver ;  L.  Lat.  salvo,  from  Lat.  salvus, 
safe.)  To  keep  safe  from  injury,  destruction,  or  evil  of 
any  kind;  to  bring  out  of  danger;  to  preserve  ;  to  pro¬ 
tect;  to  rescue;  to  deliver;  to  keep  from  final  or  ever¬ 
lasting  destruction,  or  from  eternal  death ;  to  free  from 
the  power  or  pollution  of;  as,  to  save  a  person  from 
drowning,  to  save  a  woman  from  outrage,  <fcc.  To  hin¬ 
der  from  being  spent  or  lost,  as  time  or  money;  to  lay 
by  for  preservation  ;  to  reserve;  to  secure  from  waste 
•r  expenditure. —  To  spare;  to  relieve  from,  as  some¬ 
thing  distasteful  or  harmful ;  as,  let  me  save  you  the 
trouble. —  To  prevent;  to  hinder  from  occurrence;  to 
•bviate. 

••  will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush  ?  '  Dryden. 
—To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to  lose :  to  catch ;  to 
be  in  time  for;  as,  he  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  train. 

To  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  becoming  exterior : 
to  avoid  exposure  of  that  which  is  disadvantageous  or 
embarrassing;  as,  he  is  polite  to  his  wife  in  company  to 
save  appearances. 

— v.  n.  To  be  economical;  to  avoid  expense. 

*-prep.  Except;  not  including;  leaving  out. 

“  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country. 
r  r  \fatt.  xm.  57. 


Save,  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  in  Illyria,  in  the  N.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Carniola,  Lat.  46°  30'  N.,  Lon.  14°  E.,  which, 
after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  590  m.,  joins  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Save'-all,  n.  Any  contrivance  adapted  to  avoid  waste 
or  loss;  especially, 

( Naut .)  A  small  sail  sometimes  set  under  the  foot  of 
another  sail,  to  catch  the  wind  that  would  otherwise  pass 
under  it. 

Save'loy,  n.  A  polony ;  a  kind  of  dried  sausage. 

Sa'vcmlroog,  a  fortified  town  of  S.  India,  prov.  of  My¬ 
sore,  20  m.  from  Bangalore ;  Lat.  12°  56'  N.,  Lou.  77°  29'  E. 

Sav'er,  n.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from 
danger,  evil,  or  destruction ;  as,  the  saver  of  a  country. 

—  One  who  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain ;  an  econo¬ 
mist;  one  who  limits  or  curtails  his  expenditure. 

Sa  verne,  ( sa'vairn ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  on 
the  Zorn,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  19  m.  N.W.  of 
Stra8burg.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Pip.  6,500. 

Sav'erton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  125 
m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Savigiiano,  (sa’ved-ye-a'no,)  a  fortified  town  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  of  Coni,  9  m.  E.  of  Saluzzo.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  silks,  and  linens.  Pop.  19,000. 

Sav'ille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  12 
m.  S.  of  Mifflin. 

Sav'in,  n.  [Fr.  sabine.]  ( Bot .)  See  Juniperus. 

Saving,  (sav'ing,)  p.  a.  Not  lavish;  frugal;  economi¬ 
cal  ;  avoiding  needless  expenses ;  as,  a  saving  housewife. 

—  That  incurs  no  loss,  though  not  gainful;  returning  in 
an  equal  amount  the  sum  expended ;  as,  a  saving  bar¬ 
gain. 

— prep.  Excepting;  with  an  exception  in  favor  of. 

“Saving  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man." — Ray. 

— conj.  Without  disrespect  to  ; — with  that ;  as,  saving 
that  your  intentions  are  good. 

— n.  Something  saved;  something  kept  from  being  ex¬ 
pended  or  lost ;  exception ;  reservation ;  as,  he  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  his  expenses. 

—pi.  Earnings ;  small  sums  accumulated  by  thrift,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  economy ;  as,  when  he  married  the  cook  he 
had  an  eye  to  her  savings. 

Sav'ingly,  adv.  In  a  saving  manner;  with  thrift  or 
parsimony.  —  So  as  to  be  saved  from  eternal  death  and 
damnation. 

Sav'ing’ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  saving;  heedful¬ 
ness  not  to  expend  money  unnecessarily;  thrift;  fru¬ 
gality  ; — also,  in  a  bad  sense,  parsimony  ;  peuuriousness. 

—  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 

Sav'ing;s-t>aiik,  n.  [From  Lat.  salvo,  to  keep  safe.] 

An  institution  of  very  modern  date,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  provident  habits  among 
the  poorer  classes,  by  enabling  them  to  deposit  small 
sums  of  money  at  liberal  interest,  and  returnable  on 
demand.  The  value  of  such  institutions  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  They  enable  those  who  have  anything 
to  spare  not  only  to  deposit  it  in  safety,  but  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  interest  upon  it,  while  the  sum  itself  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  back  at  any  time  it  may  be  required.  By  this 
means  provident  habits  are  fostered,  and  in  general  such 
habits  require  only  a  beginning  ;  and  a  sum  is  thus  se¬ 
cured  against  a  time  of  sickness,  distress,  or  old  age. 
The  earliest  S.  B„  properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  are  those  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and 
of  Berne  about  9  years  afterwards.  Both  of  them  were 
restricted,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  use  of  domestic 
servants,  mechanics,  and  the  like.  The  first  institution 
of  this  kind  in  this  country  was  established  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  Nov.,  1816,  though  Franklin  had  suggested  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  50  years  earlier.  The  second  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Boston  the  same  year,  and  the  third  in  New 
York  in  1819.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  greatly 
multiplied,  but  are  by  far  more  numerous  in  the  North¬ 
ern  than  in  the  Southern  States.  In  each  State  there 
are  laws  for  their  regulation.  The  interest  formerly 
allowed  was  usually  6  per  cent,  on  sums  under  S500,  and 
5  per  cent,  on  any  excess  of  that  sum.  It  is  now  from  3 
to4pcrcent.  Post-office  savings-banks  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Great  Britain,  for  which  see  Postal  Service. 
The  minimum  deposit  is  generally  fixed  at  fl,  but 
there  are  now’  banks  receiving  5-cent  or  dime  deposits. 
The  American  S.  II.  are  for  the  most  part  well  managed ; 
and  from  the  care  with  which  their  deposits  are  in¬ 
vested,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  reserve  a  large 
surplus  and  erect  substantial  banking-houses. 

Savio,  ( sa've-o ,)  a  river  of  Central  Italy,  rising  in  the 
prov.  of  Florence,  and  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  50  m., 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Ravenna. 

Saviour,  ( sdv'yur ,)  n.  [FT-,  sauveur ;  Lat.  salvator; 
Gr.  soter.]  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  delivers  from 
destruction  or  danger;  as,  Cincinnatus  was  the  saviour 
of  his  country. 

— Specifically,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Savo'na,  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Genoa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Manuf.  Silk  goods, 
iron,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  18,526. 

Savona,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  co.,  6  m.  S.E.  of  Bath  . 

SavonaroTa.  Girolamo,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  b  at  Ferrara,  1452.  In  1489  he  removed 
to  Florence,  where  he  soon  became  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  declaimed  with  extraordinary  freedom  and  daring, 
and  with  unusual  success,  against  every  form  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  vice,  and  unbelief.  His  unbounded  influence  and 
constitutional  ardor  seem  to  have  heated  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  he  ventured  on  occasional  predictions,  at  once 
novel  and  startling,  and  published  them  in  the  form  of 
authentic  oracles,  and  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  genuine  revelations  to  himself  from  heaven.  With 
characteristic  boldness  and  energy,  he  interfered  with 


the  politics  of  Florence,  inculcated  democracy,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  ascendency  of  the  Medici,  so  that  when  they 
were  expelled,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  triumphant 
party.  His  enemies,  in  the  meantime,  accused  him  to 
the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  as  an  impostor  and  a  heretic. 
The  Pope  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
obey  the  citation,  he  was  excommunicated  and  forbid¬ 
den  to  preach.  But  this  sentence  only  excited  him  to 
more  terrible  denunciations,  in  which  the  Pope  himself 
was  styled  a  usurper.  A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent 
to  challenge  and  confront  S„  but  the  citizens  interfered 
and  sheltered  him.  The  popular  tide  at  length  turned, 
when  he  shrank,  after  some  vacillations,  from  subjecting 
his  cause  to  an  ordeal  by  fire.  On  being  ultimately  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  with  two  of  his  associates,  he  was  first 
strangled,  then  his  body  was  tossed  into  the  flames,  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river,  May  23d,  1498. 
He  left  behind  him  about  300  Sermons ,  a  treatise  entitled 
the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  and  other  works. 

Sa'vor,  tt.  [Fr.  saveur ;  Lat.  sopor,  from  sapio,  to  taste.] 
Something  that  perceptibly  affects  the  organs  of  taste 
and  smell;  taste;  relish;  flavor;  gusto;  odor;  scent; 
as,  the  savor  of  roasted  game,  a  sweet  savor,  a  rank 
savor,  &c.—  The  quality  which  renders  a  thing  valuable ; 
the  characteristic  property  which  renders  other  bodies 
agreeable  to  the  taste;  specific  flavor,  tinge,  taint,  &c. 

“  I  taste  the  savor  of  death  io  all  things." — Milton. 

— Acute  sense  of  smell ;  power  to  trace  by  scent.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  have  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  taste  or  smell ; 

—  preceding  of;  as,  this  aroma  savors  of  a  good  dinner. 

—  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature  ;  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance;  to  indicate  the  presence ;  to  betoken. 

“  The  duke’s  answers  all  savor  of  an  humble  spirit.”  —  IFoMon. 

— v.  a.  To  taste  or  smell  with  delectation  or  delight  ;  to 
like;  to  taste  intellectually  or  spiritually.  —  To  have 
the  flavor  or  quality  of;  to  denote  the  presence  of.  (R.) 

Sa'vorily,  adv.  [From  savory.]  In  a  savory  or  gust- 
able  manner  ;  with  piquant  relish  ;  with  delectation. 

Sa'voriness,  n.  Quality  of  being  savory  ;  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  taste  or  smell;  piquant  relish;  gusto;  as,  the 
savoriness  of  a  roast  duckling. 

Sa'vorless,  a.  Lacking  savor ;  tasteless;  insipid. 

Savorly,  a.  Piquant;  properly  seasoned;  having  a 
good  smack  or  relish. 

— adv.  With  a  delectable  relish  or  gusto. 

Sa  vory,  a.  [From  saror.]  Pleasiug  and  grateful  to 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smell ;  possessing  savor,  relish, 
or  richness  of  flavor  ;  piquant. 

— n.  [Fr.  savoree.]  (Bot.)  See  Satureja. 

Savoy,  ( sa-voi ',)  [Fr.  savoie,]  a  former  duchy  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  now  annexed  to  France,  and  forming  the 
depts.  of  Savoie  and  Haute-Savoie,  having  N.  and  N.E. 
Switzerland,  S.E.  and  S.  Piedmont,  and  W.  the  depts.  of 
Istire  and  Ain;  area,  4,270  sq.  m.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
country  of  Europe,  consisting  principally  of  mountains, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  Mont  Blanc,  q.  v.  The 
valleys  and  low  grounds  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Hirers.  Rhone,  Arve,  Drauce,  and  Isere.  Lakes.  Annecy 
and  Bourget.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  hemp. 
Min.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and  salt.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  felt-hats,  glass, 
earthenware,  &c.  Cap.  of  Savoie,  Chambery ;  of  Ilante- 
Savoie,  Annecy.  N.  was  anciently  a  part  of  Sapaudia, 
whence  the  name  Saboia.  or  Savoy,  is  derived.  It  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  under  Amadeus  Till.,  in  1416,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1860.  Pop.  545,431. 

House,  of  Savoy.  One  of  the  most  ancient  royal  fami¬ 
lies,  and  also  distinguished  for  having  produced  more 
great  warriors  and  politicians  than  any  other  royal  house 
of  Europe.  Its  origin  is  not  historically  established,  but 
most  genealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  count,  Berthold, 
who,  in  the  11th  century,  established  himself  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and 
Lake  Leman.  In  1111  his  descendants  were  enrolled 
among  the  counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Count 
Amadeus,  in  1383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  family,  leading  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416,  the 
counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke ;  and,  in  1418, 
they  acquired  the  principality  of  Piedmont.  Taking 
part  in  the  great  wars  between  France  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  now  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  policy  dictated,  the  princes  of  Savoy  increased 
their  possessions  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  towards 
the  south;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  i713,  they 
obtained  the  island  of  Sicily,  w'ith  the  title  of  King. 
Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained 
attached.  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  territory  were 
added  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.  The 
direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with 
King  Charles  Felix,  in  1831,  and  the  existing  Salic  law 
prohibiting  the  accession  of  females,  the  crown  fell  to 
Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  House  of  Savcy-Carignan. 
The  latter  branch  —  taking  its  name  from  a  small  town 
in  the  province  of  Turin  —  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Francis,  born  in  1596,  a  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo 
Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Savoy-Carignan,  abdicated  the  throne, 
March  23, 1849,  in  favor  of  his  son,  Vittorio  Emanuele 
II.,  the  first  Kingof  Italy.  See  Victor  Emanuel. 

Savoy',  «.  [Fr.  chou  de  Savoie.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
hardier  of  the  varieties  of  Cabbage,  remarkable  for  its 
bullate  or  blistered  leaves.  Is  is  the  type  of  a  race  of 
sub-varieties,  included  under  the  name  Brassica  oleracea 
— bullata  major. 

Savoy,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire 
co..  125  m.  W. N.W.  of  Boston. 

Savoyard,  (sav-oi’yard,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  Savqjardo.] 
(Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Savoy. 
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Savn,  (sa-voo',)  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  ;  Lat.  10°  35'  S.,  Lon.  122°  30'  E. 
Ext.  25  m.  long,  and  8  broad. 

Saw,  imp.  of  see,  q.v. 

Saw ,  n.  [A.  S.  sa^u.J  A  saying;  a  proverb;  a  maxim  ; 
an  axiom  ;  as,  “  Old  saws  and  modern  instances.” 

.  Haliburton. 

-—[A.  S.  sapo.]  A  cutting  instrument,  formed  from  n 
plate  of  sheet-steel,  and  toothed  by  means  of  a  press  and 
tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  very 
accurately  divided  in  their  teeth  by  means  of  a  divisiou- 
plate;  this  prevents  irregularity  of  size,  and  imparts 
smoothness  and  uniformity  ot  action.  All  saws  are 
hardened  and  tempered  in  oil.  The  forms  of  the  teeth 
do  not  depend  on  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness 
of  the  substance  to  be  cut.  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  &c.,  are 
cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  which  revolves 
very  rapidly.  (See  Circular).  The  iron  is  presented  to 
the’  saw  red-hot.  A  bar  2  inches  in  diameter  can  thus 
be  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 

[ — v.  a.  [Ger.  sagm  ;  It.  segare ;  Fr.  scier ,  to  saw,  from  Lat. 
secure,  to  cut.]  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  to  sunder  apart  with 
a  saw  ;  as  to  saw  timber.  —  To  form  by  cutting  with  a 
saw  ;  as,  to  saw  planks,  or,  in  other  words,  to  saw  logs 
into  planks.  —  To  hoax;  to  play  upon;  to  bamboozle. 
(An  Americanism.) 

— v.  n.  To  use  a  saw  ;  to  practise  sawing;  as,  he  saws  in¬ 
differently.  —  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  as,  I  never  saw  a  saw 
saw  as  this  saw  saws.  —  To  be  cut  or  separated  with  a 
saw  ;  as,  these  logs  saw  smoothly. 

• — Mamif.  The  largest  saws  in  the  world  for  sawing  boards 
and  plank  are  probably  those  made  by  It.  Hoe  &  Co., 
in  New  York,  expressly  for  the  California  market, 
where  they  are  required  for  the  gigantic  timber  of  that 
region. 

Sawarcar'na,  former  name  of  the  Bee  or  Grand  river, 
in  South  Dakota,  which  flows  inlo  the  Missouri  river  in 
Lat. 45°  10'  N.,  Lon  100°  30'  W.  after  a  W.  course  of 200  m. 

Sawar'ra-nut,  Saowari'-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ca- 

RVOCAR,  q.  V. 

Saw'-bill,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  birds,  Trinitidx, 
order  Insessores,  comprising  birds  with  the  bill  as  long 
as  the  head,  gently  decurved  near  the  tip,  but  not 
hooked,  and  the  cutting  edges  dentated  ;  the  tarsi  rather 
long,  feet  large,  the  middle  and  outer  toes  connected 
for  more  than  half  their  length.  This  family  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  N.  America  by  Alomotus  cceruliceps,  the  Saw^ 
bill  of  Mexico. 

Saw'der,  n.  [A  corruption  of  solder. ]  Flattery;  blar 
ne.v  ;  honied  speech  ;  —  used  generally  in  the  phrase 
soft,  sawder,  meaning  something  which  appeals  to  one’s 
vanity  or  self-esteem,  and  is  employed,  generally,  to 
accomplish  some  purpose  or  design ;  —  an  expression  of 
American  origin,  having  its  equivalent  in  the  English 
phrase  soft  soap.  (Vulgar.) 

Saw'dust,  n.  Dust,  or  small  particles  of  wood  or  stone 
made  by  the  action  of  a  saw. 

Saw'er,  n.  A  sawyer. 

Saw'-flsh,«.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Squal- 
idee,  having  a  very  long,  depressed  snout,  annexed  on 


Fig.  2310.  —  saw-fish. 

each  side  with  pointed  spines,  planted  like  teeth.  The 
Common  Saw-fish,  Pristis  antiquorum  (Fig.  2310),  found 
both  in  polar  and  tropical  seas,  attains  sometimes  the 
length  of  15  feet. 

Saw'-file,  n.  A  triangular  file  for  sharpening  a  saw. 

Saw'-fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Tenthredinet.e. 

Saw'-fraine,  n.  The  frame  in  a  saw-mill,  in  which  the 
saw  is  set  for  action. 

Saw'-gim,  n.  A  cotton-gin. 

Sawkehatck'ee  Creek,  in  Alabama,  flows  W.  into 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  from  Tallapoosa  co. 

Saw'-inanilrel,  n.  A  mandrel  for  holding  a  saw  firm 
in  a  lathe. 

Saw'-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber,  marble,  &c., 
driven  by  water,  steam,  or  other  power. 

Saw-mill  Flat,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  abt.  1  m.  E.  of  Columbia. 

Saw'ney,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Sandy,  a  familiar  diminu¬ 
tive  of  Alexander .]  A  Scotsman  ;  —  used  as  a  nickname. 
(Vulgar.) — A  stupid  fellow ;  a  gaby ;  a  thick-headed  loon. 

Saw'-pit,  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed  by  two 
men,  one  standing  above  the  timber  and  the  other  below. 

Saw'-set,  Saw'-wrest,  n.  An  instrument  employed 
to  sot  or  turn  the  teeth  of  a  saw  a  little  outward. 

Saw'-toothed,  (-tootht,)  a.  Having  a  tooth,  or  teeth, 
after  the  manner  of  a  saw. 

( Bot.)  Serrate,  as  certain  leaves. 

Saw'-wrest,  (-rest.)  n.  Same  as  Saw-set,  q.  v. 

(iaw'-wurt.  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  for  Serra- 
tula,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracex,  having  the  habit 
and  qualities  of  the  thistle,  and  called  from  having  leaves 
edged  with  cutting  teeth. 


Saw'yer,  n.  One  who  saws  timber  into  boards  or 
planks;  also,  a  sawyer  of  wood  for  fuel. — In  the  U.  S.,  a 
limb  of  a  tree,  consisting  of  one  or  more  branches,  bob¬ 
bing  above  the  surface  of  a  stream  (as  in  the  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers),  and  presenting  a  serious  and  oiten 
fatal  obstruction  to  navigation.  See  Snag. 

Saw'yer’s  Bar,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Siski¬ 
you  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Orleans. 

Saw'yer’s  Mill,  in  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturing 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  35  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Saw'yer’s  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Graf¬ 
ton  co.,  and  flows  E.,  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  Saco 
River. 

Saxa'tile,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  saxatilis,  from  saxum,  a  rock.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  living  among,  rocks. 

Saxe,  Maurice,  Count  de,  marshal  of  France,  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  son  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  and  was  b.  at 
Dresden  in  1696.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  present  with  Prince  Eugene  at  the  siege  of 
Belgrade.  In  1720  he  went  to  Paris.  After  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  get  himself  elected  Duke  of  Courland, 
he  took  service  in  the  French  army,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  campaign  of  1733-35,  and  was  made  lieuten¬ 
ant-general.  In  the  general  war  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  S.  took  a  distinguished 
part.  He  captured  Prague,  defended  Alsace,  and  in 
1743  was  named  marshal  of  France.  In  the  following 
year  he  held  a  command  in  Flanders.  One  of  his  most 
brilliant  achievements  was  his  victory  over  the  English 
and  Hanoverian  forces  at  Fontenoy  in  May,  1745.  He 
was  at  the  time  “  nearly  dead  of  dropsy ;  could  not  sit 
on  horseback,  except  for  a  few  minutes ;  was  carried 
about  in  a  wicker  bed  ;  had  a  lead  bullet  in  his  mouth 
all  day,  to  mitigate  the  intolerable  thirst.”  (Carlyle.) 
The  victoriesof  Roucoux  andLaufeldt,  and  the  capture  of 
Maestricht,  added  to  his  fame  in  two  following  years.  S. 
was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  intrepid,  self- 
possessed,  and  as  a  commander  won  fame  for  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  dash  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  men 
of  his  age,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  gratification  of  his 
lust.  He  D.  of  putrid  fever,  the  result  of  his  debauch¬ 
eries,  November  21,  1750.  Marshal  S.  was  author  of  a 
work  on  military  affairs,  entitled  Mes  Reveries,  issued 
in  1757.  George  Sand  (q.  v.),  the  eminent  author,  was 
descended  from  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  his. 

Saxe-Artenkurg,  (Duchy  of,)  a  state  of  N.  Ger¬ 
many,  inclosed  by  Saxe-Weimar,  the  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Saxe-Meiningen  ;  area,  510 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  very  fertile,  and 
agriculture  much  advanced.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia. 
The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  1831.  The  Duke  of  S.  A.  was  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  Duchy 
forms  part  of  the  new  German  Empire.  Cap.  Alten- 
burg. 

Saxe-Co'kurg-Go'tka,  (Ducky  of,)  a  state  of 
N.  Germany,  inclosed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Saxe-Meiningen.  and  Weimar;  arm.  970  sq.  m.  It  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  under  the  general  law  of  the  new 
German  Empire.  Cap.  Gotha. 

Saxe  -  Metn'ingeu  -  Hilrl  burghansen, 
(Ducky  of, )  a  state  of  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  KranichtWd.  and  Hamburg; 
area,  970  sq  m.  It  forms  part  of  the  new  German 
Empire  Clip.  Meiningen 

Saxcvilie,  (sax'vil).  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Waushara  co. 

Saxt-Wel’mar-Ei'senack,  (Grand-Ducky 

of,)  a  principality  of  N.  Germany,  consisting,  besides 
Weimar  and  Eisenach,  of  Alstadt,  Illmenau,  Ostheim, 
and  Neustadt:  area.  1.418  sq.  m.  Charles  Augustus 
received  some  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  title  of 
Grand-Duke,  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  June  9, 1815. 
Representative  government  was  introduced  in  1816.  It 
has  one  vote  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire. 
Chief  town.  Weimar. 

Sax-liorn,  n.  ( Hus .)  A  brass  instrument,  invented 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  J.  Sax,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  large  portion,  after  passing  under  the  arm  of  the 
performer,  repasses  over  his  shoulder,  presenting  the 
bell  to  the  front.  The  advantage  of  this  shape  is  that 
it  avoids  the  elbows,  which  would  otherwise  impair  the 
progress  of  the  sound.  They  have  great  powers,  more 
especially  the  contra  bassos  in  E  and  B  flat ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  forty-eight  feet  of  development  in  its  tube. 

Saxifra'ga,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Saxifragacese,  q.  v. 

Saxica'vous,  a.  [From  Lat.  saxum,  rock,  and  cavo,  to 
hollow.]  (Zool.)  Rock-boring;  —  applied  to  marine  ani¬ 
mals  which  perforate  rocks. 

Saxi'cola,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Sylm- 
colidte,  including  the  Furze-chat. 

Saxifragacese,  (sdks-e-frd-gai'se-e,)  n.  [Lat.  saxum, 
a  stone,  frangus,  to  break,  because  supposed  to  break  or 
dissolve  stones  in  the  bladder.]  (Bot.)  The  Saxifrage 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Saxifragales.  Diao. 
Distinct  styles,  alternate  leaves,  and  unsymmetrical 
flowers.  —  They  are  herbs,  with  calyx  inferior,  or  gen¬ 
erally  moreor  less  superior,  4-5-partite.  Stamens  perig- 
ynous  or  hypogynous.  Ovary  superior,  or  more  or 
less  inferior,  composed  of  2  carpels,  united  at  the  base, 
and  diverging  at  the  apex  to  the  carpels.  Fruit  cap¬ 
sular,  1-2-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  small,  with  fleshy 
albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally  na¬ 
tives  of  northern  regions,  and  usually  inhabit  moun¬ 
tain  districts,  being  sometimes  found  at  a  height  of 
16,000  feet  above  thesea.  Theyare  generally  character¬ 
ized  by  astringency.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Henchera  Americana,  which,  under  the  name  of  alum¬ 
root,  is  much  used  as  an  astringent  in  North  America. 
Some  Saxifraga  are  well-known  in  gardens,  and  are 


employed  to  cover  rock- works,  &c.  S.  umbrosa, the 
Ladies’  Cushion,  None-so-Pretty,  London  Pride,  Ac.  (rig. 
2311)  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  is  familiar  in  our 
flower-gardens.  There  are  abt.  50  American  specie*. 


Fig.  2311.  —  saxifrage,  (Saxifraga  umbrosa.) 

Saxifraga'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 

sub-class  Perigynous  exogens.  Diag.  Monodiclilamyde- 
ous  flowers,  consolidated  carpels,  sutural  or  axile  pla¬ 
centa,  indefinite,  a  polypetalous  corolla,  if  any  present, 
and  a  small  taper  embryo,  with  a  long  radicle  and  little 
or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  includes  5  orders,  —  Saxi- 
fragacea:,  IIydraugeacea:,  Cunoniacea:,  Brexiaceai, 
and  Lythracea:,  q.  v. 

Saxon,  (s  files' on,  or  sdks'n,)  n.  [A.  S.  Seaxan,  pi.  Seaxe.] 
(Geog.)  One  of  a  nation,  or  people,  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  N.  part  of  Germany,  and  who  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries;  also,  a  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  See  Sup’T. 

— The  language  of  the  ancient  Saxons  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  q.v. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  ancient  Sax¬ 
ons,  their  country,  or  to  their  language ;  also,  be¬ 
longing,  or  having  reference,  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Saxon  Architecture.  The  name  usually  given  te 

the  style  of  building 
used  in  England  before 
the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  architecture 
after  the  Conquest. 

There  are  few  specimens 
remaining  which  can  be 
depended  upon  as  gen¬ 
uine.  The  Saxons  built 
chiefly  in  wood,  and  all 
their  wooden  edifices 
are  now  lost.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  rude 
and  simple  style,  not 
unlike  early  Norman, 
was  that  used  by  the 
Saxons.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  Mr.  Rick¬ 
man  considers  entitled 
to  rank  as  Saxon. 

Among  these,  the 
Tower  of  Earl’s  Bar¬ 
ton,  Northamptonshire 
(Fig.  2312),  is  one  of  the 
best  examples. 

Sax'on-bl  ue,  n.(Dye- 
ing.)  A  solution  of  in¬ 
digo  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid:  —  it  is 
much  used  as  a  dye¬ 
stuff. — Saxon-green,  a 
color  obtained  by  dye¬ 
ing  with  yellow  upon  a  ground  of  Saxon-blue. 

Sa X '»■■  )>II  rgll ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
Butler  co.,  about  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Butler. 

Saxonisnt,  (or  saks'n-,)  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language. 

Sax'onisi,  n.  One  learned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Sax'onville,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Sax'ony,  a  kingdom  situated  towards  the  N.E.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  N.  by  the  Prussian 
States ;  Lat.  between  50°  10'  and  51°  28'  N.,  bon.  be¬ 
tween  11°  35'  and  15°  3'  E. ;  area,  6,777  sq.  m.  Saxony, 
politically  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  Dresden,  Leip¬ 
zig,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen,  is  shaped  as  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  longest  line  is  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  extending  in  a 
long  line  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  In  the  southern  and  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  the  valleys  only  are  well  cultivated  ;  but 
in  the  level  districts  in  the  north,  tillage  is  general. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  country  is  about  1,100  feet. — 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Elbe,  the  two  Elsters,  the 
two  Muldas,  the  Pleisse,  and  the  Saale.  —  Prod.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  other  grain;  also  tobacco  and  hops; 
and,  in  a  few  situations  of  favorable  exposure,  vines. 
Fruit  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  fourth  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  excellent  timber.  The  breed  of  the 


Fig.  2312. 

TOWER  OF  EARL’S  BARTON, 
(Northamptonshire,  Eng.) 
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.  merino  sheep  is  celebrated,  and  yields  valuable  wool, 
and  the  cattle  are  of  a  superior  kind.  Horses  are  not 
extensively  reared.  —  Minerals.  Few  countries  equal 
Saxony  in  mineral  riches,  and  in  none  has  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  history  been  more  fully  described.  The 
topaz  is  frequently  found,  also  chrysolites,  amethysts, 
chalcedonies,  cornelians,  agates,  jasper,  garnets,  and 
tourmalines;  and  among  the  coarser  stones,  serpentine, 
asbestos,  amianthus,  barytes,  and  fluates  of  lime.  The 
porcelain  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meissen  is  well 
known  ;  there  are  also  fullers’-earth,  terra-sigillata,  and 
other  minerals  with  an  argillaceous  base ;  petrifactions 
are  very  common.  The  lofty  primitive  mountains 
abound  in  iron ;  the  secondary  in  copper  and  lead.  Next 
to  these  are  arsenic,  cobalt,  antimony,  manganese,  zinc, 
sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  borax.  The  salt-mines  and 
springs  of  Saxony  are  included  in  the  districts  ceded  in 
1815  to  Prussia.  There  are  also  a  few  silver-mines. — 
Manuf.  These  comprise  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
stockings,  fine  porcelain  called  Dresden  china,  cotton- 
spinning,  and  silks.  Tanneries  are  general,  and  paper 
manufactories  are  numerous.  Every  town  of  conse¬ 
quence  has  breweries  and  distilleries.  At  Dresden,  also, 
there  are  foundries  of  cannon  and  shot.  —  Exp.  These 
comprise  minerals,  linen,  yarn,  woollens,  and  lace.  — 
Imp.  Silk,  flax,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  and  in  certain 
seasons,  grain.  —  Education.  Good;  public  instruction 
being  well  developed,  while  the  University  of  Leipzig  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Germany. —  Govt.  A  hereditary 
limited  monarchy.  —  Army,  26,000.  After  being,  during 
many  centuries,  an  electorate,  Saxony  was  formed,  in 
1806,  into  a  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  occupancy 
of  Prussia  by  Napoleon  I.  The  Prussians  invaded  Sax¬ 
ony  in  June,  1866,  and  by  a  treaty  signed  Oct.  21,  the 
King  of  Saxony  agreed  to  pay  to  Prussia  abt.  $8,000,000, 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Konigstein.  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Confederation  of  N.  Germany.  Saxony  contributed 
the  XII.  Army  Corps  to  the  German  Empire,  with 
which  it  was  incorporated  in  1871.  The  actual  king, 
Albert  was  crowned  October,  1873.  Pop.  (1897)  esti¬ 
mated,  2,645,440. 

Saxophone.  n.  (Mas.)  A  brass  instrument,  made  of 
various  sizes,  soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  and  played  with  a 
mouth-reed,  like  a  clarinet.  It  was  invented  by  M.  Sax. 

Sax/ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Lake  co.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bedford  co. 

$ay,  (imp.  and  pp.  said,  contracted  from  sated.)  [A.  S. 
secgan,  soegan  ;  Du.  zeggen  ;  Ger.  sagen.]  To  put  forth 
or  pronounce  in  articulate  sounds;  to  utter  in  words; 
to  speak  ;  to  declare;  as,  what  do  you  say t  she  said  so 
positively. — To  repeat;  to  rehearse;  as,  to  say  one’s 
prayers. — To  allege,  by  way  of  argument;  as,  it  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  him. 

—  To  report  or  announce  as  a  judgment,  decision,  or 
opinion  ;  —  hence,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  ;  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  mind  as  to ;  as  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  best 
to  be  done. 

It  is  said,  or  they  say,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  ru¬ 
mored,  or  reported ;  as,  it  is  said  you  have  had  a  for¬ 
tune  left  to  you,  they  say  the  old  lady  likes  rum  in  her  tea. 
j  -—Say,  used  parenthetically  in  the  imperative  for,  speak ; 
tell  me. 

“  Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content?  ”  —  Swift. 


That  is  to  say,  that  is ;  in  other  words. 

•— u.  n.  To  speak ;  to  tell ;  to  utter;  to  relate. 

'—n.  [A.  S.  sagn.]  A  speech;  that  which  is  said;  a  say¬ 
ing  ;  a  proverb ;  a  current  story ;  as,  let  him  say  his 
say.  (Colloq.) 

Say'brook,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Saybrook,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co., 
abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Ashtabula. 

Say'er,  n.  One  who  says,  speaks,  or  utters ;  as,  a  sayer 
of  good  things. 

Sayette',  n.  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Saying,  n.  Something  said ;  an  expression ;  a  sentence 
uttered;  a  declaration ; —  particularly,  an  aphorism;  a 
byword;  an  adage;  a  maxim  ;  an  axiom;  a  popular  or 
proverbial  expression. 

Say'lor,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Polk 
co.. 

Say'lorsburg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  112  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Scab,  n.  [A.  S.  scout ;  It.  scabbia,  from  Lat.  scabies  — 
scabo. J  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  minute  pimples  on  the 
skin,  which,  by  its  itching,  causes  those  affected  with  it 
to  scratch ;  an  incrusted  substance,  dry  and  rough, 
formed  over  a  sore  in  healing. 

(Farriery.)  A  contagious  disease  of  sheep,  resem¬ 
bling  the  mange  in  horses.  &c. 

— A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow. — (Slang.)  A  workman 
who  continues  to  work  during  a  strike  of  his  fellows. 

Scabbard,  w.  [Icel.  skalpr.)  The  sheath  of  a  sword. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  scabbard  or  sheath,  as  a  sword. 

Scab'bed,  a.  [From  scab.]  Abounding  with  scabs; 
scabby. 

—  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange.  —  Paltry;  sorry; 
vile;  worthless;  as,  &  scabbed  fruit. 

Scab'bedness,  n.  State  of  being  scabbed. 

Scab'biness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scabby. 

Seab'ble,  v.  a.  Same  as  Scapple,  q.  v. 

Scab'by,  a.  (comp,  scabbier;  superl.  scabbiest.)  [From 
scab.]  Affected  with  scabs ;  full  of  scabs  ;  as,  a  scabby 
tetter. 

—Diseased  with  the  scab  ;  mangy;  as,  scabby  sheep. 

Scabies,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  The  itch.  See  Itch. 

Scabio'sa,  n.  [Lat.  scaber,  rough,  from  its  hairy  sur¬ 
face.]  (Bot.)  The  Scabious,  a  genus  of  the  order  Dip- 
sacacese.  S.  succisa  is  said  to  yield  a  green  dye.  It  is 


called  the  Devil’s-bit  Scabious  on  account  of  its  abruptly- 
terminated  root,  which  appears  as  though  a  piece  had 
been  bitten  off.  The  Sweet  Scabious,  S.  atropurpura, 
of  which  the  Double-dwarf  Scabious  (Fig.  2313)  is  a 
variety,  is  a  well  known  fragrant  garden-flower.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India. 


Fig.  2313.  —  double-dwarf  scabious. 

Sca'bions,  a.  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  itchy ;  leprous ;  as, 
scabious  eruptions. 

— n.  [Fr.  scal/ieuse.)  (Bot.)  One  of  the  Scabiosa,  q.  v. 

Scab'line,  Scab'Iintfs  «•  A  chip  of  stone. 

Sca'brous,  a.  [Fr.  scabreux,  from  Lat.  scaber,  rough.] 
Having  hard,  rough,  short,  jagged  points ;  rugged.  — 
Harsh  ;  unmelodious;  unmusical;  as,  a  scabrous  line 
in  poetry. 

Sca  brousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sca¬ 
brous  ;  ruggedness  ;  harshness ;  roughness. 

Scad,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Horse-Mackerel,  q.  v. 

Scscvo'la.  See  Mutius. 

Scaffold,  n.  [Fr.  echafaud;  It.  catafalco;  L.  Lat. 
catafaltus.]  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either 
for  shows  or  spectators  ;  an  assemblage  or  structure  of 
timbers,  boards,  or  planks,  erected  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  to  support  the  workmen  ;  as,  to  raise  a  scaffold. 
— Particularly,  a  stage  or  elevated  platform  erected  for 
the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  as,  to  perish  on  the  scaffold. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold ;  to  sustain ;  to  prop ; 
to  uphold. 

Scaffolding’,  n.  A  frame  or  structure  raised  for  sup¬ 
port  in  an  elevated  place ;  a  frame-work ;  a  stage ;  a 
scaffold  ;  anything  which  supports  or  sustains.  —  Mate¬ 
rials  for  the  construction  of  scaffolds. 

Scaffold-pole,  n.  A  long  pole  U6ed  in  the  building 
of  a  scaffold. 

Scag'lia,  n.  [It.,  a  scale  or  shell.]  (Min.)  A  reddish 
variety  of  chalk. 

Scagliola,  (skal-ye-o'la,)  n.  [It  ]  A  term  applied  to 
ornamental  plaster-work,  made  of  finely-ground  calcined 
gypsum  worked  into  a  paste  with  glue.  It  produces 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  marble,  from  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  either  by  the  eye  or  the  touch, 
as  it  takes  an  equally  high  polish,  and  is  equally  hard 
and  cold  to  the  touch.  In  Italy,  S.  has  long  been  in  use, 
where  it  was  invented  by  Guido  del  Conte,  or  Fassi 
(1584-1649),  an  ingenious  mason  of  Cari,  near  Correggis, 
in  Lombardy.  It  has  been  brought  iuto  more  general 
use  since  that  time,  and  the  manufacture  has  not  only 
improved  considerably,  but  can  be  executed  upon  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  outlay.  For  columns  and  other  interior 
decorations,  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded 
the  use  of  colored  marbles,  being  far  less  costly  and 
quite  as  durable.  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the 
purest  of  gypsum  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
after  being  calcined,  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders 
glue,  isinglass,  &c.  While  in  this  condition,  it  is  mixed 
with  different  coloring  matters,  according  to  the  shades 
of  color  required  in  the  variety  of  marble  to  be  imitated. 
In  this  state  it  is  laid  on  like  cement.  After  hardening, 
the  next  process  is  to  polish  it ;  this  is  effected  first  by 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  by  rubbing 
it  with  tripoli  and  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and 
afterwards  with  felt  dipped  in  tripoli  and  oil,  and  lastly 
with  oil  alone.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  <S.-work 
is  that  it  can  be  applied  to  columns  made  of  wood  and 
hollow,  or  else  filled  with  a  plaster  core.  Columns  of 
this  kind  do  not  require  that  support  in  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  which  is  necessary  when  solid  shafts  of  marble 
are  employed.  The  use  of  S.  is  not  confined  to  col¬ 
umns  and  pilasters  only;  it  can  be  applied  to  other 
ornamental  purposes,  such  as  table-slabs,  pedestals,  bor¬ 
ders  of  floors,  &c.  By  means  of  S.,  some  of  the  rarest 
and  most  costly  stones  can  be  imitated ;  such  as  por¬ 
phyry,  verde-antico,  giallo-antico,  and  others. 

Scal'able,  a.  That  may  be  scaled;  as,  scalable  heights. 

Scalade',  Scala'do,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Escalade,  q.  v. 

Scala  Jio'va,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  40  m.  S.  of  Smyrna.  It  has  an  im¬ 
portant  export  trade.  Pop.  20,000.  — The  Gulf  of  Scala 
Nova,  inclosed  at  the  S.  by  the  island  of  Samos,  is  40  m. 
long  and  20  broad. 

Scala'ria,  n.  [Lat.,  flight  of  steps.]  (Zool.)  The  Wen- 
tie-trap,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  mollusca,  family 
Litorimidx,  distinguished  by  having  the  turreted  spire 


covered  with  longitudinal,  elevated,  rather  sharp  rib^ 
aud  the  mouth  being  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  varix.  The  finest 
species  ( Scalaria  pretiosa) 

(Fig.  2314),  w’as  long  famous 
for  the  rarity  and  high 
prices  given  for  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  now  found  to  be 
not  an  uncommon  shell  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  It  is 
known  by  the  whorls  being 
separated  from  each  other. 

Scalar'iforni,  a.  Having  transverse  bars  and  space*, 
after  the  manner  of  a  ladder. 


Fig.  2314. 

SCALARIA  PRETIOSA. 


Scal  awag,  n.  A  pitiful  scamp ;  a  scapegrace.  (Vulgar.) 

Scald,  (skawld,)  v.  a.  [Icel.  skullda,  to  deprive  of  hair 
or  bristles.]  To  deprive  of  hair  or  bristles  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  boiling  water ;  to  burn  or  painfully  affect  or 
injure  by  immersion  in,  or  contact  with,  a  liquor  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  a  heat  approaching  it ;  as,  to  scald  one’s 
fingers,  to  scald  the  carcass  of  a  pig  after  killing.  —  To 
expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a  fire,  or  in  wa¬ 
ter  or  other  liquor ;  as,  to  scald  milk. 

— n.  A  burn  or  injury  to  the  skin  or  flesh,  as  by  hot  liquor, 
or  steam.  —  Scurf  or  scab  on  the  head. 

Scald,  Skald,  n.  [Icel.  skalld.]  (Scand.  Lit.)  One 
of  the  poets  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  race.  They 
were  the  companions  and  chroniclers  of  their  kings  and 
princes,  attended  them  on  their  martial  expeditions, 
and  resided  at  their  courts  in  times  of  peace.  They 
sang  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  the  exploits  of  their 
mighty  men.  They  were  often  richly  rewarded  for  their 
songs,  and  sometimes  even  permitted  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  princes.  A  sacred  character  was  also 
attached  to  them,  and  they  performed  the  office  of  am¬ 
bassadors  between  hostile  tribes.  See  Norwegian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature. 

Scald'er,  Skald'er,  n.  A  Scandinavian  poet  or 
scald. 


Scald-head,  Scalled-head,  n.  (Med.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  fungous  parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp  (and 
occasionally  of  the  face  and  other  parts),  known  in 
medical  phraseology  as  Favus,  Tinea  favosa,  and  Por- 
rigo  scutulata.  The  primary  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  hair-follicles,  outside  the  layer 
of  epithelium  which  covers  the  root  of  the  hair.  The 
plant  is,  however,  often  found  in  cup-shaped  depressions 
on  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  forming  the  yellow  honey- 
comb-like  masses  which  suggested  the  specific  name 
Favus  (honey-comb)  for  the  disease.  The  honeycomb 
crust  continues  to  increase,  preserving  its  circular  form 
and  depressed  centre,  till  it  occasionally  reaches  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  These  crusts  commonly 
appear  in  crops,  and  maybe  either  distinct  or  confluent. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  epidermis  disappears, 
and  a  viscid  fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to 
form  one  entire  incrustation  over  the  entire  head;  hence 
the  Porrigo  larvalis  —  mask-  or  visor-like  scald-head. 
The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which 
mice  have  been  kept.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  species 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  connection  with  the  vege¬ 
table  growth.  The  scab  sometimes  resembles  a  lupine, 
or  a  minute  shield,  rather  than  the  cell  of  the  honey¬ 
comb,  and  hence  the  varieties  of  scald-head  which  have 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Porrigo  lupinosa  and 
Porrigo  scutulata.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  destroy  the  crypto- 
gamic  parasite,  and  to  eradicate  its  germ.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  poultices  then 
applied  till  the  scabs  are  removed.  Tar-ointment  should 
then  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  the  old  ointment 
being  washed  off  with  soft-soap  and  water  before  the 
fresh  dose  is  laid  on.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  place  of  the  preceding  treatment,  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cut  the  hair  close,  and  to  wash  the  affected 
parts,  night  and  morning,  with  oil  of  turpentine.  If  the 
disease  does  not  yield  to  these  applications,  the  same 
treatment  as  that  recommended  for  ringworm  must  be 
tried. 

Scald'ic.  Skald'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
ancient  Scalds,  or  composed  by  them  ;  as .Scaldic  writings. 

Scald'ing’-hot,  a.  So  hot  as  to  scald  or  blister  the 
skin. 

Scale,  (skal.)  n.  [A.  S.  scale,  sceale ;  Fr.  ecaille.]  The 
basin  or  dish  of  a  balance; — hence,  the  balance  itself,  or 
whole  apparatus,  which  is  more  usually  rendered  in  the 
plural;  as,  to  turn  the  scales. 

— pi.  (Astron.)  The  sign  of  the  Balance,  or  Libra,  in  the 
zodiac. 

(Zobl.)  The  name  applied  to  the  plates,  generally  thin, 
small,  and  imbricated,  which  defend  the  skin  of  fishes. 
They  are  substances  of  different  texture,  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  beneath  the  true  epiderm,  and  appertain  to  the 
system  of  the  rete  mucosum.  The  so-called  scales  of 
serpents  and  other  reptiles  are  modifications  of  the 
epidermis,  and  are  sometimes  termed  scutes. 

(Bet.)  A  small  scale-like  appendage,  resembling  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  leaf;  as,  the  scale  of  a  bud,  of  a  pine-cone,  &c. 

— The  thin  metallic  lining  of  the  handle  of  a  pocket-knife. 

— Any  incrustation  deposited  on  the  interior  parts  of  a 
steam-boiler,  or  any  vessel  in  which  water  is  heated. 

Scale  armor.  (Archteol.)  Ancient  armor  consisting 
of  small  metallic  scales  overlapping,  and  fastened  upon 
a  lining  of  leather  and  cloth. 

Scale,  n.  [Fr.  tche.lle ;  Lat.  scala,  from  scando,  to 
climb.]  A  ladder,  or  series  of  steps,  or  any  means  of 
ascent. 

“  On  these  mountains  the  mark  of  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may 
be  seen.’  — Addison. 

— Hence,  any  instrument,  figure,  line,  or  scheme,  grad< 
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rated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  extent  or  propor¬ 
tions  ;  as,  specifically,  (1.)  In  mensuration,  a  line  or 
rule  of  a  definite  length,  divided  into  a  given  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
other  linear  magnitudes ;  also,  a  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  lines  and  figures 
engraved  on  a  plane  rule,  by  means  of  which  certain 
proportional  quantities  or  arithmetical  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  inspection,  as,  the  plane  scale,  the  diagonal 
scale,  Gunter’s  scale,  Ac.  —  (2.)  A  basis  for  a  numeral 
system ;  as,  the  decimal  scale,  denary  scale,  binary  scale, 
<Sc.— (3.)  A  scale  of  distance,  denoting  miles,  yards,  feet, 
Ac.,  for  a  map,  chart,  or  plan. 

•-Hence,  regular  gradation;  a  series,  rising  by  steps  or 
degrees,  like  those  of  a  ladder;  progressive  series; 
scheme  of  comparative  rank  or  order ;  as,  “  according  to 
their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings.” — Clieyne. 

•—Anything  graduated  or  marked  with  degrees  at  equal 
distances ;  as,  a  map  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  square 
mile. 

(Mus.)  A  series  of  sounds,  rising  or  falling  from  any 
given  pitch  or  tone  to  the  greatest  possible  distance 
through  such  intermediate  degrees  as  make  the  succes¬ 
sion  most  agreeable  and  perfect,  and  which  contains  all 
the  harmonical  divisions  most  commodiously  divided. 
The  scale  may  be  simple,  as  comprising  only  the  notes 
of  one  octave,  or  compound,  as  embracing  a  series  of 
octaves.  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  it  presents  a  limited 
course  of  contiguous  degrees  of  different  dimensions,  as 
tones  and  semitones  ;  received  in  the  latter  sense,  it  im¬ 
plies  a  series  of  equal  degrees,  consisting  of  equal  degrees 
or  semitones,  and  bounded  only  by  the  powers  of  instru¬ 
mental  expression.  Again,  in  its  former  sense,  the  scale 
signifies  a  measured  course  of  toues  and  semitones,  taken 
in  certain  order,  as  that  order  which  constitutes  the 
major  mode,  or  that  which  forms  the  minor  mode ;  but, 
in  its  latter  sense,  it  neither  has  nor  requires  any  diver¬ 
sified  arrangement  whatever.  The  modern  scale,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  diatonic 
sounds  of  our  system,  arranged  in  order,  is  properly 
termed  the  universal  system,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Turks  combined  their  three  scales  (viz.,  the  Diatonic, 
Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic,  each  consisting  of  four 
sounds  only),  under  the  name  of  Tetrachord.  See  Music. 

—Act  of  storming  a  place  by  mounting  the  wall  on  lad¬ 
ders.  See  Escalade. 

j—v.  a.  [Fr.  escalader,  from  Lat.  scala,  a  ladder.]  To  climb, 
as  by  a  ladder  :  to  mount  or  ascend  by  steps;  to  clamber 
up  ;  as,  to  scale  a  mountain  peak. 

— [From  scale,  a  balance.]  To  measure  or  compare ;  to 
weigh,  (r.) 

— [From  scale,  the  lamina  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  or  clear  of 
scales  ;  as,  to  scale  a  fish.  —  To  take  off  their  lamime 
or  scales ;  to  pare  off  a  surface.  —  To  scatter  or  spread 
about,  as  manure,  straw,  Ac.  (Prov.  English.) 

(Gun.)  To  clean,  as  the  inside  of  a  cannon,  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder. 

— v.  n.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  layers ;  to  peel 
off  in  thin  laminte  ;  as,  the  surface  of  a  scab  scales  off. 
—  To  dispose  ;  to  dissipate;  to  scatter. 

Scale'-beam,  n.  The  beam  or  lever  of  a  balance. 

Scale-board.  ( skdl'urd ,)  n.  A  thin  veneer  used  for 
covering  the  exterior  surface  of  pieces  of  furniture,  Ac. 

(Print.)  A  thin  slip  of  wood  used  to  extend  a  page  to 
its  true  length,  make  types  register,  secure  uniformity 
of  margin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Scaled. a.  Possessing  scales  like  a  fish;  squamous;  as, 
a  scaled  serpent. 

Scale'Iess,  a.  Without  scales. 

Scalene',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scalenus ;  Gr.  skalenos.] 
(Geom.)  With  the  sides  and  angles  unequal;  as,  a 
scalene  triangle.  —  With  the  axis  inclined  to  the  base; 
as,  a  scalene  cone. 

— n.  (Gtom.)  A  triangle  presenting  unequal  sides  and 
angles. 

Scalenohe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  skalenos,  unequal,  and 
hedra,  base.]  (CrystaUog.)  A  pyramidal  form  under 
the  rhombohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids  are 
six-sided,  and  the  faces  are  scalene  triangles. 

Scal'er,  n.  One  who  scales. 

Scales  Mound,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Galena. 

Scale'-stone,  n.  (Min.)  See  Tabular  Spar. 

Scaliger,  ( skal'e-jer ,)  father  and  son,  both  eminent 
for  their  vast  literary  acquirements.  Julius,  the  elder, 
was  b.  at  Verona,  1484.  He  was  at  first  in  the  army, 
then  he  studied  physic ;  and,  after  he  was  forty  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  study  Greek,  and  became  eminent 
for  his  prodigious  learning  and  critical  writings.  He 
wrote  several  learned  works,  and  commentaries  on  some 
of  the  ancient  authors.  D.  1558.  —  Joseph,  the  younger, 
was  b.  in  1540.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  “  (Edipus,  ”  acquired  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  almost  without  a  master,  and 
was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  the 
“Colossus”  of  literature.  He  was  professor  at  Leyden, 
and  annotated  on  most  of  the  classics.  D.  1609. 

Sca'liness,  n.  State  of  being  scaly ;  roughness. 

Scal'lng-bar,  Scal'ing;  -  liam'mer,  n.  A  rod 
or  hammer  for  removing  scale  from  the  heated  surfaces 
of  a  steam-boiler. 

Scal'ingr-lad'der,  n.  (Mil.)  A  ladder  constructed  in 
lengths  of  about  12  feet,  which  are  joined  together  by 
inserting  the  end  of  one  portion  in  staples  at  the  end  of 
another,  and  securing  it. 

Scallop,  ( skol'lup ,)  n.  [Du.  schelp,  a  shell.]  (Conch.) 
See  Escallop. 

—A  recess  or  curvature  of  the  edge  of  anything,  like  that 
on  the  margin  of  a  scallop-shell.  —  A  kind  of  vessel  for 
baking  oysters  in. 

a.  To  mark,  or  cut,  the  edge  or  border  of  anything 


into  segments  or  circles,  like  those  of  a  scallop.  —  To 
cook  in  the  shell,  as  oysters. 

Scalloped,  (skol'lupt,)  a.  Furnished  with,  or  performed 
by,  or  in,  a  scallop.  —  Cut  at  the  edge  into  segments  of 
circles. 

Scalloped  oysters.  (Cookery.)  Opened  oysters  baked 
with  bread-crumbs  strewed  over  the  surface. 

Scalp,  n.  [Du.  schelp,  or  schulp,  a  shell.]  The  skin  of  the 
cranium  on  the  top  of  the  head;  — sometimes,  the  skull 
itself,  or  the  fore  part  of  it;  —  specifically,  the  skin  of 
the  top  of  the  head  cut  or  torn  off,  as  by  the  N.  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians. 

— v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  integuments  of  the  head  ; 
as,  the  Arapalioes  scalp  their  captives. 

Scalp'd,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scalpellum.]  A  small,  sur¬ 
gical,  cutting  instrument  or  knife,  used  in  anatomical 
dissections  and  surgical  operations. 

Scalp'er,  Sc  'Ip'iiig-iron.  n.  (Surg.)  A  raspatory. 

Scalp'ril'wrm,  a.  [Lat.  scalprum,  chisel,  and  forma, 
form.]  Chisel-shaped,  as  the  incisors  of  rodent  animals. 

Scal'y ,  a.  Rough ;  covered  with,  or  abounding  in,  scales ; 
8quamose  ;  as,  a  scaly  alligator.  —  Resembling  scales, 
laminae,  or  layers.  —  Mean;  scabby;  underhand;  as,  a 
scaly  fellow,  he  served  me  a  scaly  trick.  (Colloquial  and 
vulgar.) 

(Sot.)  Laminate;  as,  a  scaly  bulb.  —  Covered  with 
layers ;  as,  a  scaly  stem. 

Scal'y-winged,  a.  Having  wings  in  the  form  of 
scales,  as  certain  insects. 

Scaman'der,  or  Xanthus,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
rising  in  Mt.  Ida,  and  flowing  W.S.W.  into  the  iEgean  Sea. 

Scam'ble,  v.  n.  [Du.  schommelen,  to  stir,  to  shake.] 
To  be  quick,  busy, or  scrambling;  to  be  bold,  turbulent, 
and  rapacious  ;  as,  a  scambling  soldier.  —  To  move  about 
in  an  awkward  manner;  as,  “ scambling  shifts.” — More. 

— v.  n.  To  maul;  to  mangle. 

Scam'bler,  n.  One  who  scambles.  —  One  who  sponges  ; 
a  bold  trespasser  upon  one’s  hospitality  or  generosity. 

Scam'blingly,  adv.  In  a  scambling  manner. 

Scani'mony,  n.  [Lat.  scammonia .]  (Med.)  A  gum- 
resin,  the  product  of  the  plant  Convolvulus  scammonium. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  resinous  purgatives,  being 
less  drastic  and  irritating  than  aloes,  and  more  manage¬ 
able  than  colocynth  or  jalap.  S.  is  a  simple  purgative, 
and  acts  exclusively  on  the  small  intestines;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  it  employed,  is  either  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  purgative,  or  cathartic,  and  on  this  account  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  most  medical  men  for 
children. 

Scamp,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  escamper,  to  abscond.]  A 
mean  knave;  a  rascally  person ;  a  rogue;  a  petty  vil¬ 
lain  ;  a  pitiful  scoundrel.  (Colloq.) 

Scam'per,  v.  n.  (See  Scamp.)  Originally,  to  flee  from 
the  field  of  battle.  —  Hence,  to  run  with  fear  and  celer¬ 
ity;  to  hasten  flight;  as,  he  scampered  away  home. 

— n.  A  hasty  flight;  a  run, as  on  a  horse;  as,  to  take  a 
scamper. 

Scamp'isti,  a.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  scamp ;  ras¬ 
cally  ;  roguish ;  with  petty  villany ;  as,  scampish  be¬ 
havior. 

Scan,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scanned,)  (skand.)  [Lat. 
scandere.]  To  measure  or  read  by  its  feet,  as  a  verse ; 
to  examine,  as  a  verse,  by  counting  the  feet;  to  recite 
or  measure,  as  verse,  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in  pro¬ 
nunciation. —  Hence,  to  examine  with  critical  care  or 
nicety ;  to  scrutinize. 

Scan  dal,  n.  [Fr.  scandals ;  Lat.  scandalum ;  Gr.  skan- 
dalon .]  A  cause  or  occasion  of  sin ;  the  condition  of 
being  imputatively  disgraced  or  subjected  to  reproach ; 
reproach  or  reprobation  evoked  by  that  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  wrong,  heinous,  or  flagrant.  —  Opprobrious 
censure ;  reproachful  aspersion ;  defamatory  speech  or 
report;  something  uttered  which  is  false  and  injurious 
to  reputation;  slander  or  defamatory  talk  circulated 
heedlessly  or  falsely. 

(Equity.)  Anything  alleged  in  the  pleadings  which 
is  impertinent  and  reproachful  to  any  person,  or  which 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the  court,  or  is  contrary  to 
good  manners. 

— v.  a.  To  asperse,  traduce,  defame,  or  treat  opprobri- 
ously.  (r.) 

Scandalize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  scandaliser,  from  Gr.  skan- 
dalizo.]  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed  criminal ; 
to  displease;  to  subject  to  reproach;  to  excite  the  repro¬ 
bation  of;  as,  he  scandalized  his  family  by  his  notorious 
vices.  —  To  reproach ;  to  defame ;  to  assail  with  oppro¬ 
brium;  to  traduce;  to  slander;  to  bring  disgrace  upon; 
as,  the  better  class  of  people  looked  on  scandalized. 

Scan'dalous,  a.  [Fr.  scandaleux .]  Giving  scandal 
or  offence;  exciting  reprobation;  calling  forth  oppro¬ 
brium;  as.  such  conduct  would  be  deemed  scandalous. 
— That  brings  shame  or  ignominy;  opprobrious;  dis¬ 
graceful  to  reputation;  as.  a  scandalous  vice.  —  Defam¬ 
atory  ;  libellous ;  scurrilous ;  as,  a  scandalous  story. 

Scandalously,  adv.  Shamefully;  in  a  manner  to 
cause  scandal  or  excite  offence.  —  Censoriously;  cap¬ 
tiously;  with  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  find  fault; 
as,  a  person  scandalously  nice  or  particular. 

Scandalousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scan¬ 
dalous  ;  quality  of  exciting  offence,  or  of  being  disgrace¬ 
ful  or  opprobrious. 

Scan'dent,  a.  [Lat.  scandens,  from  scandare,  to 
climb.J  ( Hot.)  Climbing,  as  a  stalk  or  petiole. 

Sean'derbesr,  George  Castriota,  an  Albanian  chief, 
b.  at  Croia,  1404,  fought  for  some  time  under  the  Cres¬ 
cent  for  Aumrath  II.,  but  becoming  possessed  of  the 
chief  city  of  his  country,  which  the  Turks  had  taken, 
he  turned  against  them,  abjured  Mohammedanism,  and 
raised  the  whole  of  Epirus  in  revolt.  For  25  years  he 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  overcome  him, 


defeating  them  in  many  battles,  even  when  led  by  the 
Sultan.  However,  shortly  before  he  died  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  yield  to  superior  forces.  D.  1466  or  1467. 

Scandinavia,  (skdn-di-nai'vi-3,)  a  general  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  great  tract  of  country  ly 
ing  to  the  N.  of  Germany,  comprising  Denmark,  Nor 
way,  and  Sweden. 

Scaudina'via.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau* 
pacca  co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Waupacca . 

Scan  ning,  n.  (Poet.)  The  measuring  a  verse  by  feet, 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed. 
Thus,  a  hexameter  verse  is  scanned  by  reducing  it  inte 
six  feet,  a  pentameter  into  five,  and  so  on.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  verses. 

Sean'sion,  n.  [Lat.  scansio.]  The  act  of  scanning. 

Seanso'res,  Scansorials,  or  Climbers,  n.  pi.  [From 
Lat.  scandere,  to  climb.]  (Zobl.)  The  name  of  an  order 
of  birds,  including  those  which  have  the  toes  arranged 
in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind  ;  a  conformation 
of  the  foot  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  act  of  climb¬ 
ing.  This  order  comprises  five  families, — Psittacidze  or 
Parrots,  Pamphastidie  or  Toucans,  Trogonidse  or  Tro- 
gons,  Cuculiclee  or  Cuckoos,  and  Piddse  or  Woodpeckers. 

Scant,  v.  a.  [Dan.  skaane,  to  spare.]  To  limit;  te 
straiten;  to  treat  illiberally  or  parsimoniously;  as,  to 
scant  one  in  pay  or  necessaries. — To  cut  short;  to  make 
narrow,  mean,  or  scanty ;  as,  his  allowance  of  liquor 
was  scanted. 

— w.  State,  of  being  scant  or  scanty;  scantiness;  want 
of  sufficiency ;  scarcity. 

— a.  Without  due  proportions  ;  not  full,  large,  or  plenti¬ 
ful :  scarcely  sufficient;  rather  less  than  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose ;  scanty ;  as,  a  scant  allowance 
of  money  or  provisions. 

Scan'tic,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Hartford  co.,  10  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Scan'tic  River,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Hampden 
co.,  and  flows  S.S.W.  into  the  Connecticut  River,  abt. 

7  m.  N.  of  Hartford. 

Scant'ily,  adv.  [From  scanty.]  With  scantiness  or 
parsimony;  not  fully,  plentifully,  or  liberally;  spar¬ 
ingly  ;  niggardly ;  meanly  ;  as,  he  keeps  me  scantily 
supplied  with  money. 

Scant'iness,  n.  State  of  being  scanty;  narrowness; 
want  of  space  or  compass;  deficiency  of  amplitude, 
greatness,  or  abundance;  limited  extent  or  quantity; 
want  of  sufficiency  or  fulness ;  as,  the  scantiness  of  a 
man’s  purse  accounts  for  the  scantiness  of  his  wardrobe, 
her  beauty  made  amends  for  the  scantiness  of  her 
apparel. 

Scant'ling',  n.  [Fr.  Uchantillnn.]  A  piece  of  timber 
cut  from  a  log,  of  a  small  size,  as  for  studs,  rails,  &c. — 
The  transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber  in 
breadth  and  thickness;  also,  a  piece  of  timber,  as  a 
quartering  for  a  partition,  or  the  rafters,  purlin,  or  pole- 
plate  of  a  roof.  All  quartering  under  five  inches  is 
termed  scantling. 

(Masonry.)  The  size  of  the  stones  cut,  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

— A  rough  draught,  sketch,  pattern,  or  outline. 

Scant'ly,  adv.  In  a  scant  manner. 

Scant'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  scant. 

Scanty',  a.  (comp,  scantier;  superl.  scantiest.)  Nar¬ 
row;  small;  scant;  insufficient;  lacking  amplitude  or 
proper  quantity  or  extent.  —  Barely  sufficient ;  defect¬ 
ive  ;  poor;  not  copious,  full,  or  ample;  as,  a  scanty 
stock  of  ideas.  —  Sparing ;  parsimonious ;  niggardly  ; 
penurious ;  as,  a  scanty  delivery  of  words. 

Scape,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scapus ;  Gr.  skapos.]  (Arch.) 
The  shaft  of  a  column. — The  apophyge  of  a  shaft. 

(Bot.)  A  flower-stalk  springing  straight  from  the 
root,  as  in  the  primrose,  snow-drop,  &c. 

Scape-gallows,  (- gdVluz ,)  n.  One  who  has  narrowly 
escaped  death  on  the  gallows. 

Scape  goat,  n.  [escape  and  goat.]  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Jewish  tab¬ 
ernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his  hands  upon  him, 
confessing  the  sins  Of  the  people,  and  putting  them  on 
the  head  of  the  goat,  after  which  the  goat  was  sent 
away  and  let  loose  in  the  wilderness,  bearing  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  people. — Hence,  one  who  is  made  to  suffer 
or  bear  the  penalty  of  another’s  crime  or  wrong-doing. 

Scape'grace,  n.  A  graceless,  reckless,  harum-scarum 
fellow ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  rake. 

Scape'-W'heel,  n.  (Horol.)  The  wheel  in  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  a  watch  or  clock,  which  drives  the  balance  or 
pendulum. 

Scapliite,  (skaf-it,)  n.  [From  Gr.  skaphe,  a  boat.] 
(Pol.)  A  genusof  elliptical-chambered  shells,  belonging 
to  the  Ammonitidse.  They  resemble  the  ancient  form 
of  a  boat,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  chalk  formation. 

Scaph  oid,  a.  [From  Gr.  skaphe,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat.)  A  name  given  to  some  small  bones  and  cavities 
of  bones  (Fig.  1044),  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
a  little  boat.  Sometimes  called  navicular. 

Sca'piform,  a.  [Lat.  scapus,  scape,  and  forma,  form.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  scape  or  flower-stem. 

Scap'olite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  skapos ,  a  staff,  and 
lithos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
originally  from  Arendal  in  Norway,  the  crystals  of  which 
are  often  collected  in  groups  of  parallel  diverging,  or 
intermingled  prisms  (whence  its  name).  It  is  generally 
of  a  pale  color;  either  white  or  gray,  yellowish,  blue, 
green,  or  red,  and  transparent  or  translucent. 

Scap'ple,  v.  a.  (Masonry.)  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a 
straight  surface  without  working  it  smooth. 

Scap'poose,  in  Oregon ,  a  precinct  of  Columbia  co.- 
pop.  abt.  200. 

Scap'ula,  n.  [Lat.,  the  shoulder-blade.]  (Anat.)  The 
name  given  to  that  flat,  triangular  bone  passing  from  the 
shoulder-joint  in  a  direction  towards  the  vertebral  col- 
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amn,  and  extending,  when  the  arms  hang  loosely,  from  I 
the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  It  presents  various 
irregularities,  and  is  so  thin  in  some  places  as  to  be 
transparent.  The  outer  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  very  prominent 
ridge  or  plate  of  bone,  termed  the  “  spine.”  The  use  of 
this  bone  is  to  afford  a  movable  fulcrum  for  the  motions 
of  the  arm,  as  well  as  an  extensive  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  which  effect  the  movement. 

Kcapular,  a.  [Lat.  scapularis,  from  scapuhe-=S;iusk . 
skandha ,  the  shoulder-blade.]  Pertaining  to  the  shoul¬ 
der,  or  to  the  shoulder-blade ;  as,  the  scapular  arteries. 

— n.  [Fr.  scapulaire.]  ( Zoiil .)  A  feather  which  takes  its 
origin  in  the  shoulders  of  a  bird,  and  covers  the  sides  of 
the  back : — otherwise  termed  scapular  feather. 

Mcap'ular,  Scap  ulary.  n.  [Fr. scapulaire ,  from  Lat. 
scapulse,  the  shoulders.]  (Heel.)  A  portion  of  the  dress  of 
the  monastic  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  bands  of  woollen  stuff,  of  which  the  one 
crosses  the  back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stom¬ 
ach.  The  scapulary  of  lay  persons  consists  of  two  little 
pieces  of  stuff',  on  which  the  name  of  the  Virgin  is  em¬ 
broidered. 

( Surg .)  A  broad  bandage  divided  into  two  tails  for 
three-quarters  of  its  length. 

Sca'pus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  Same  as  Scape,  q.  v. 

(Zool.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feather,  including  the 
hollow  base  or  quill  (calamus),  which  is  inserted  into 
the  skin,  and  the  solid  exerted  stem  supporting  the 
barbs  (raclds). 

(Bot.)  A  scape.  See  Scape. 

Scar,  n.  [A.  S.  sceran .]  A  mark  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of 
an  animal  made  by  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  remaining 
after  the  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed ;  any  mark  denoting 
previous  injury ;  a  cicatrix;  a  blemish.  —  A  precipitous 
bluff; — also  written  scaur. 

(Bot.)  A  mark  left  upon  a  stem  or  branch  by  the  fall 
of  a  leaf,  leaflet,  frond,  Ac.,  or  upon  a  seed  by  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  its  stem. 

(Zool.)  See  Scarus. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarred,)  (skttrd.)  To  mark  or  cica¬ 
trize  with  a  scar, or  scars;  as,  “I’ll  not  scar  that  white 
skin  of  hers.” — Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  form  a  scar ;  to  be  covered  with  a  scar ;  as,  the 
ulcer  scars  over. 

Scar,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow,  2,105  feet  high. 

Scarabseidse,  (skar-a-be'e-de,)  n.  (Zool.)  The  Scara- 
bees,  a  large  family  of  Coleoptera,  embracing  beetles 
which,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  agree  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  antennae  ending  in  a  knob  composed  of  three  or 
more  leaf-like  pieces;  a  projecting  plate  or  clypeus, 
which  extends  forwards  over  the  face  like  a  visor;  a 
short,  broad,  thick,  and  convex  form  ;  legs  fitted  for  dig¬ 
ging,  being  toothed  on  their  outer  edges ;  and  feet  five- 
jointed.  Some  live 
mainly  upon  or  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  are 
hence  called  Ground- 
beetles  ;  others  in  the 
winged  state  are  found 
upon  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  they  devour, 
and  are  called  Tree- 
beetles  ;  and  others, 
which  in  the  perfect 
state  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  flowers,  are 
called  Flower  -beetles. 

This  group  has  been 
much  divided,  thus  ap¬ 
pearing  in  some  works 
as  many  distinct  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Goliath 
(Fig.  1178),  and  the 
Inca  (Fig.  1371),  are 
among  the  most  splendid  species  of  S.,  but  the  type  of 
the  family  is  Scarabseus,  or  Atenchus  sacer  (Fig.  2315), 
the  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyptians.  The  use  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  scarabseus,  as  a  symbol,  are,  as  yet,  among 
the  mysteries  of  the  archseological  science.  It  was  ha¬ 
bitually  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
as  an  amulet.  The  ancient  Egyptian  scarabasus  was 
plain,  or  inscribed  with  characters,  and  was  made  of 
opaque  stone,  basalt,  or  porphyry.  The  Etrurian  scara¬ 
bseus  (found  in  quantities  in  the  sepulchres)  was  of  semi¬ 
transparent  stone,  cornelian,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  or 
jasper. 

Scara'bsens.  n.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Scarab®id®,  q.  v. 

Scara'bee,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Scarabseidse,  q.  v. 

Scaramouch,  (skar'a-mowch,)  n.  [Fr.  scaramouche ; 
It.  scaramuccio.]  A  personage  in  the  old  Italian  com¬ 
edy,  dressed  in  the  Spanish  or  Hispauo-Neapolitan  cos¬ 
tume,  and  representing  a  military  personage,  a  poltroon 
and  braggadocio  (a  kind  of  Captain  Bobadil),  who  always 
ended  by  receiving  a  beating  from  the  hands  of  Harle¬ 
quin. — Hence,  a  buffoon ;  a  bombastic,  pretentions  char- 

Scarba,  (skar’ba,)  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  N.  end  of  Jura  by  a  narrow  sound.  Ext. 
3  m.  long,  and  3  broad. 

Scar  borough,  Scarbro’.  a  seaport-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  York,  on  a  bay  in  the  German  Ocean,  35  m. 
N.E.  of  York,  and  227  m.  N.  of  London.  Its  harbor  is 
extensive,  safe,  and  of  easy  access.  It  is  much  frequented 
for  sea-bathing,  and  for  its  mineral  springs. 

Scarborough,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Island  of  Tobago, 
West  Indies,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Milford ;  Lat.  11°  &  N.,  Lon. 
60°  30'  W. 


Scarborough,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  85 
m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Scarborough,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cumberland  co.,  60  m.  SVV.  of  Augusta. 

Scarce,  (skars,)  a.  (comp,  scarcer;  superl.  scarcest.) 
[It.  scarse,  rare,  scarce.J  Being  in  small  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  ;  not  plentiful  or  abundant ; 
being  few  in  number  and  scattered  ;  deficient ;  wanting; 
rare ;  infrequent ;  uncommon ;  as,  money  is  scarce,  con¬ 
tentment  scarcer,  happiness  scarcest. 

Scarce,  Searee'ly,  adv.  Hardly;  barely;  scantly; 
but  just;  with  difficulty  ;  as,  I  scarcely  knew  her  again, 
he  has  scarce  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

Scarce'ment,  n.  (Arch.)  A  plain,  flat  set-off  in  a 
wall. 

Scarce'ness,  Scarcity,  (skdr'si-ty,)  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  scarce;  smallness  in  quantity,  or  smallness  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  wants  or  demands;  defect  of  plenty;  a 
deficiency ;  dearth ;  as,  a  scarcity  of  corn. 

u  Let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare.”  —  Addison, 

— State  of  being  rare  or  infrequent ;  as,  the  value  of  an 
advantage  is  enhanced  by  its  scarceness. 

Root  of  scarcity.  (Bot.)  The  Mangel-wurzel  See 
Beta. 

Scare,  (skdr,)  v.  a.  [Icel.  skiarr,  apt  to  flee.]  To  strike 
with  sudden  fright  or  terror ;  to  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to 
alarm ;  as,  to  scare  a  hare  from  its  form. 

To  scare  away,  to  drive  away  by  frightening;  as,  they 
have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep. 

Scare'crow,  n.  Originally,  any  frightful  effigy  or 
thing  set  up  to  scare  crows,  or  other  birds,  from  grain- 
fields; —  hence,  anything  terrifying  without  danger;  a 
bugbear;  any  vain  object  to  inspire  a  momentary  feeling 
of  terror. 

Scarf,  n. ;  pi.  Scarves,  or  Scarfs.  [A.  S.  scearf,  a  frag¬ 
ment  ;  Ger.  scherf,  from  scheren,  to  shear,  to  cut.]  A 
piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  from  the  shoulders ;  a 
light,  loose  vesture  worn  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  loosely  on,  like  a  scarf.  —  To  cover  with 
a  loose  vesture ;  to  dress,  as  with  a  scarf. 

Scarf,  v.  a.  [Dan.  slcarre,  to  joint,  to  unite  timber.]  To 
lap  the  ends  of  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber  one  over  the 
other,  in  order  to  appear  like  one  solid  piece,  as  keel¬ 
sons,  clamps,  Ac. 

— n.  (Carp.)  The  part  cut  away  from  each  of  two  pieces 
of  timber  to  be  joined  longitudinally,  so  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ends  may  fit  together  in  an  even  joint.  —  The 
joint  formed  by  scarfing. 

Scarfing,  n.  (Carp.)  The  formation  of  a  beam  out  of 
two  pieces  of  timber ;  usually  employed  when  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  obtained  in  one  length.  It  is  usually 
performed  by  cutting  the  ends  obliquely,  indenting  the 
faces  where  they  are  joined  to  each  other,  and  bolting 
them  through  the  tapering  ends  when  brought  together. 

Scarf  skill,  n.  (Anat.)  The  cuticle  or  epidermis.  See 
Skin. 

Scarification,  ( slca're-fe-kai-shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  scarifica- 
tio.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  making  small  cuts  or 
punctures  in  the  skin  by  means  of  lancets  or  other  cut¬ 
ting  instruments,  particularly  the  cupping  instrument, 
or  scarificator,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  lancets, 
which  are  discharged  through  apertures  in  its  plane  sur¬ 
face  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  so  that  in  passing  they 
make  a  number  of  incisions  in  the  part  to  which  the  in¬ 
strument  is  applied. 

Scarifica'tor,  n.  (Surg.)  See  Scarification. 

Scarifi'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scarifies. 

(Agric.)  An  implement  used  for  stirring  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  soil,  without  bringing  up  a  fresh  surface.  Under 
the  same  head  may  be  included  the  grubber,  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  the  scuffler,  all  of  which  act  on  the  combined 
principles  of  the  plough  and  harrow  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  theie  implements  have  wheels,  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  which  the  tines  or  prongs  may  be  made 
to  sink  more  or  less  into  the  earth. 

Scari'fy,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarified.)  [Lat.  scari- 
fico .]  To  scratch  or  cut,  as  the  skin,  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument;  or  to  make  small  incisions  in  by 
means  of  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument,  so  as  to 
draw  blood  from  the  smaller  vessels  without  opening  a 
large  vein.  —  To  stir  or  loosen  the  upper  soil  of;  as,  to 
scarify  a  piece  of  ploughed  land. 

Sca'riose,  Sca'rious,  a.  [Fr.  scarieux.]  (Bot.) 
Tough,  thin,  dry,  and  membraneous. 

Scar  latina,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Scarlet 
Fever,  q.  v. 

Scarlati  nous,  a.  Of  a  scarlet  color ;  —  hence,  per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  the  scarlet  fever. 

Scarlat'ti,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  composer,  b.  at  Na¬ 
ples,  1650,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  music.  He  is  said  to  have  written  200  masses, 
100  operas,  and  3,000  cantatas.  His  writings,  although 
they  produced  a  revolution  in  the  style  of  operatic  music, 
are  almost  all  completely  forgotton.  D.  in  Sweden,  1735. 

Scar'less,  a.  Without  scars ;  unmarked  by  cicatrices. 

Scar'let,  n.  [Ger  .scharlach;  It  .scarlatto;  Fr.  tear  late.] 
A  beautiful  bright-red  color,  lighter  than  crimson  ;  an 
orange-red  color, of  various  tints  and  shades;  vermilion. 
—  Cochineal  furnishes  a  fine  scarlet  color,  which  is  still 
largely  employed  in  dyeing.  Scheffer,  who  produced 
the  best  formula  for  dyeing  this  color,  gives  the  pro¬ 
portions  as  follows:  Starch,  9  lbs.;  cream  of  tartar,  9 
lbs.  6  oz. ;  solution  of  tin,  9  lbs.  6  oz. ;  and  cochineal,  12 
lbs.  4  oz.  These  are  the  quantities  required  for  100  lbs. 
of  wool  or  cloth.  See  Kosaniline. 

— Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color. —  Shaks. 

— a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  of  a  light  orange-red  hue  ; 
as,  a  scarlet  coat,  a  scarlet  lip,  she  blushed  scarlet,  Ac. 

Scarlet'-hean,  Scarlet-runner,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pha- 
seolus  multiflorus,  extensively  cultivated  in  England  as 
an  esculent.  See  Bean. 
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Scar'let  Fever,  or  Scarlatina,  n.  (Med.)  A  conta. 
gious  febrile  disease,  almost  always  attended  during  a 
part  of  its  course  by  a  rash  and  by  sore  throat.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  of  these  features  is  well  marked,  some¬ 
times  both.  Though  persons  of  all  ages  are  susceptible 
of  it,  it  is  eminently  a  disease  of  children.  Like  small¬ 
pox  or  measles,  it  rarely  attacks  a  person  more  than 
once.  It  usually  comes  on  with  shiverings  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  lassitude,  followed  by  more  or  less  of  fever,  rest¬ 
lessness,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  nausea,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  vomiting.  Then,  generally  on  the  second  day,  the 
eruption  begins  to  come  out,  though  in  some  of  the 
worst  forms  it  may  be  deferred  to  the  fourth.  In  th« 
most  regular  and  favorable  cases,  the  eruption  stands 
out  for  three  or  four  days,  and  begins  to  fade  and 
decline,  becoming,  by  degrees,  tinct,  and  disappear¬ 
ing  altogether  in  the  majo:-'«„  o-  Instances  before  ths 
end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  tongue  is  often  covered  at 
the  outset  with  a  thick  white  cream-colored  fur,  which 
gradually  cleans  away,  and  the  surface  becomes  preter- 
naturally  red  and  raw-looking.  There  is  a  sensation  of 
stiffness  and  pain  on  moving  the  neck,  with  pain  on 
swallowing ;  the  voice  is  thick,  and  the  throat  feels 
rough  and  straitened.  Physicians  distinguish  three  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  S.  P. ;  viz.,  S.  simplex,  in  which  there 
is  a  florid  rash  and  little  or  no  affection  of  the  throat; 
N.  anginosa,  in  which  both  the  skin  and  the  throat  are 
decidedly  implicated ;  and  S.  maligna,  in  which  the 
stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  throat.  In  malignant 
cases  the  eruption,  if  it  appear  at  all,  is  livid  and  par¬ 
tial,  fades  early,  and  is  attended  with  a  feeble  pulse, 
a  cold  skin,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength. 
Sometimes  the  patient  sinks  at  once,  and  irretrievably, 
under  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  life  is  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  few  hours.  The  chance  of  recovery  is  much 
greater  in  aDginosa,  when  the  eruption  is  florid  and 
stands  out  well ;  but  even  here  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  it  may  prove  fatal.  The  state  of  the  throat  is 
full  of  peril,  becoming  foul  and  sloughy,  and  many  cases 
prove  fatal  in  the  second  week  of  the  disorder.  S.  sim¬ 
plex  is  a  very  mild  form  of  the  disease,  and  deviates 
only  slightly  from  a  state  of  health.  S.  is  also  danger¬ 
ous  from  its  tendency  to  give  rise  to  other  complaints, 
as  boils  or  strumous  ulcers,  various  forms  of  scrofula, 
dropsy,  Ac.  In  treating  the  simplest  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  little  else  is  required  than  confinement  to  the 
house,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
stimulating  substances  in  the  matter  of  diet.  In  angi¬ 
nosa,  frequently,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  by  moderate  laxatives,  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  complaint.  If  the  heat  of  the  surface  is 
great  and  distressing,  cold  or  tepid  sponging  may  be 
adopted,  and  if  the  pulse  is  hard  and  strong,  some 
leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear.  If  delirium  come 
on,  the  scalp  may  require  to  be  shaved,  and  cold  water 
applied  to  it ;  and  if  the  fever  and  delirium  are  violent, 
blood  may  have  to  betaken  cautiously  from  the  arm.  In 
the  worst  form  of  this  disease,  all  efforts  to  save  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  often  be  unavailing.  When  the  system  seems 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  strength  of  the  poison,  a  lib¬ 
eral  administration  of  wine  and  bark  will  be  required  to 
sustain  the  flagging  powers  until  the  deadly  agency  has 
in  some  measure  passed  away.  As  gargles  for  the  throat, 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  is  very  useful.  A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
water  (a  drachm  to  a  pint)  is  recommended  as  a  drink 
in  this  disease.  The  bowels  also  require  to  be  carefully 
watched  ;  and  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  cold  dur- 
iug  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Scar'let  Maple,  n.  (Bot.)  The  red  maple.  See  Acer. 

Scar'let  Fake*,  n.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  prepared  in 
the  form  of  cochineal ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  transparent  red 
color,  and  excellent  body,  working  well  both  in  water 
and  oil,  though,  like  other  lakes,  it  dries  slowly.  Strong 
light  discolors  and  destroys  it,  both  in  water  and  oil ; 
its  tints  with  white-lead,  and  its  combinations  with 
other  pigments,  are  not  permanent,  yet  when  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  judiciously  used  in  sufficient  body,  and  kept 
from  strong  light,  it  has  been  known  to  last  many  years; 
but  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  glazing,  nor  at  all 
in  performances  that  aim  at  high  reputation  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

Scar'let  Oak,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Quercus  (Q. 
coccinea).  It  is  a  large  tree,  80  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  or  4.  Leaves  of  a  bright,  shining  green, 
with  about  4  deep  sinuses,  remarkably  rounded  and 
broad  at  the  base.  By  the  frosts  of  autumn  they  are 
changed  to  scarlet,  unlike  those  of  the  red  oak,  which 
become  dull-red  or  brown.  The  wood  is  little  valued 
for  timber  or  fuel.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  but  is  often  met  with  in  the  more 
S.  parts  of  New  England. 

Scarp,  n.  See  Escarp. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarped,)  (sktirpt.)  To  cut  down, 
so  as  to  make  almost  perpendicular;  as,  a  scarped  rock. 

Scar'pa,  Antonio,  a  distinguished  Italian  anatomist, 
physiologist,  and  physician,  B.  in  the  prov.  of  Friuli, 
1748.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Paris.  Surgical 
anatomy  owes  its  first  development  to  the  labors  of  thi* 
exact  and  patient  observer.  D.  1832. 

Scar'ron,  a  French  poet,  b.  at  Paris,  1610,  is  famous 
for  his  humor  and  pleasantry  of  manners,  deformity  of 
body,  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  as  the  husband  of  Fran- 
Qoise  d’Aubigne,  who,  after  his  death,  became  famous  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  q.  v.  D.  1660. 

Scar'ry,  a.  Covered  with  scars. 

Scars'dale,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Westchester  county,  22  miles  north  north-east  of 
New  York. 

Sca'rus,  n.;pl.  Scari.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acan- 
thoptery gious  fishes,  known  also  as  Spar- and  Parrot- fish. 
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They  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  fleas,  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  brilliant  colors. 

Scat,  inter].  Begone;  off;  away;  —  an  expression  used 
in  driving  away  a  cat. 

Scat'ttry,  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  E.  of  Cape 
Breton  Island,  6  m.  long  and  2  broad;  Lat.  43°  N.,  Lon. 
59°  41'  W. 

Seatcll'es.  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.  escaches.]  A  kind  of  stilts  to 
fit  to  the  feet,  used  in  walking  across  miry  places. 

Scatli,  Scathe,  ( skdth ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  andpp.  scathed,) 
(skathd.)  [A.  S.  scetlian ;  Ger.  schaden ;  Icel.  skidia ; 
allied  to  Gr.  askethes,  scatheless.]  To  injure ;  to  harm ; 
to  damage,  to  waste  ;  to  destroy. 

Seat li'tn I,  a.  Harmful;  wasteful;  detrimental;  de¬ 
structive. 

Scathful  ness,  n.  Ilarmfulness  ;  destructiveness. 

Scatli'less,  Scatheless,  a.  Without  injury,  waste, 
or  damage. 

Scat'ter,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scateran,  from  sceadan.]  To 
strew ;  to  throw  loosely  about  here  and  there;  to  sprin¬ 
kle;  to  spread  or  set  thinly.  —  To  separate  or  remove,  as 
things  to  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  disperse;  to 
dissipate ;  to  reduce  from  serried  or  compact  to  loose  or 
broken  order  ;  as,  to  scatter  an  enemy’s  ranks.  —  Hence, 
to  frustrate;  to  subvert:  to  overthrow;  as,  his  hopes 
were  scattered  beyond  redemption. 

—v.  n.  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated  ;  as,  sound  scatters 
in  the  open  air. 

Scat'ter-brain,  Scat'ter-brains,  n.  A  giddy  or 
volatile  person;  one  who  is  incapable  of  concentrating 
the  thoughts  or  attention  ;  an  addle-pate. 

Scat'ter-brailied,  a.  Giddy  ;  thoughtless  ;  volatile  ; 
addle-pated. 

Scattered,  ( skdt'terd ,)  p.  a.  Dissipated;  dispersed; 
sprinkled  or  thinly  spread  over;  as  scattered  raisins  in  a 
pudding,  troops  scattered  in  a  rout,  scattered  clouds,  &c. 

(Bot.)  Without  any  apparent  regular  order  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  scattered  branches. 

Scat'teredly,  adv.  In  a  scattered  manner ;  dispers- 
edly ;  separately. 

Scattering',  p.  a.  Divided  among  many  ;  not  uniform. 

— n.  Something  scattered. 

Scat'teringly,  adv.  In  a  scattered  or  dispersed  manner. 

Scaup,  n.  Broken  shell-fish. 

( Zool .)  The  Scaup-duck.  See  Falix. 

Seaup'er,  n.  A  tool  having  a  semi-circular  face,  used 
by  engravers  to  clear  away  the  spaces  between  the  lines 
of  an  engraving,  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel. 

Scaur,  n.  A  precipitous  rock  or  cliff.  See  Scar. 

Scavenge,  (scav'enj,)  v.  a.  To  cleanse  from  filth,  im¬ 
purities,  &c. 

Scav'enger,  n.  [A.  S.  scafan,  to  shave,  to  make 
smooth ;  Ger.  scAaben.]  A  person  whose  employment  is 
to  scrape  or  cleanse  the  streets  of  a  city,  &c.,  and  carry 
away  the  filth. 

Scavenger’s  daughter.  (A  corruption  of  Skeffington’s 
daughter.)  An  instrument  of  torture,  invented  by  Sir 
W.  Skeffington,  which  so  compressed  the  body  as  to 
start  the  blood  from  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  also 
from  beneath  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Scelerat,  (sel'er-ah,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  villain;  a  criminal; 
a  ruffian,  (r.) 

Scelidotliere,  (sel'i-do-ther,)  n.  [Gr.  skelidos,  leg,  and 
therion,  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Scelidotherium,  related  to  the  Sloth,  of  which  several 
S.  American  species  are  known. 

Scena,  (shd'nah,)  n.  [It.]  A  scene,  or  tableau,  of  an 
opera. 

Scene,  (seen,)  n.  [Fr.  seine ;  Lat.  scena ;  Gr.  skene,  a 
covered  place;  probably  from  Gr.  skia,  a  shadow,  a 
shade,  the  word  being  first  applied  to  the  shaded  part 
of  a  theatre.]  A  stage;  the  theatre,  or  place  where  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  and  other  shows  are  exhibited. 

—The  entire  decorations,  appointments,  and  fittings  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  representation  of  theatrical  action ;  the 
curtain  or  hanging  of  a  theatre  adapted  to  the  play  in 
course  of  performance  ;  as,  to  paint  or  shift  the  scenes,  to 
go  behind  the  scenes.  —  The  whole  series  of  actions  and 
events  connected  and  dramatically  exhibited  ;  —  hence, 
a  part  of  a  play  ;  a  sub-division  of  an  act ;  so  much  of 
an  act  of  a  play  as  represents  the  same  persons  in  the 
same  place  ;  as,  an  act  of  three  scenes,  the  balcony  scene 
in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  &c.  —  The  imaginary  place  in 
which  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  to  occur,  or 
where  the  place,  time,  circumstances,  &c.,  bearing  on 
the  plot  and  incidence  of  a  play,  story,  poem,  Ac. ;  sur¬ 
roundings  setting  of  a  subject  brought  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

“  The  scene  is  now  transported  to  Southampton.”  —  Shake. 

•—General  aspect  or  appearance  of  any  object ;  the  whole 
contexture  of  a  series  of  objects;  a  sequenco  of  actions 
or  events  presented  in  connection;  display;  show;  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  exhibition ;  tableau. 

“  A  mute  ecetie  of  sorrow  mixt  with  fear.”  —  Dryden. 

—An  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  between  two  or  more 
persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic,  passionate,  or  tempestu¬ 
ous  kind;  sometimes,  a  tableau  performed  for  artificial 
effect;  a  theatrical  display;  —  also,  occasionally,  a  do¬ 
mestic  broil  or  contretemps ;  as,  meeting  him  in  another 
lady’s  company  his  wife  caused  a  scene. 

Scene'ful,  a.  Presenting  much  of  scenery  or  imagery. 

Scene'-inan,  n. ;  pi.  Scene-men.  One  who  manages 
the  movable  scenes  in  a  theatre ;  a  scene-shifter. 

Scene'-painter,  n.  One  whose  avocation  is  to  paint 
scenes  for  theatres. 

Scene'-paint'ing,  n.  A  department  of  the  art  of 
painting,  governed  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  applied 
to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a  theatre.  It  is  conducted 
chiefly  in  distemper  or  water  colors,  and  admits  of  the 
most  striking  effects,  which  indeed,  in  scene-painting, 
is  almost  all  that  is  required. 


Scenery,  (seen1-,)  n.  Scenes  in  general;  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  various  objects  presented  to 
view ;  or,  the  various  objects  themselves,  as  seen  to¬ 
gether;  the  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an  ac¬ 
tion,  or  series  of  actions,  is  performed.  —  Combination 
of  natural  views  or  scenes ;  general  aspect  as  regards 
variety  and  beauty,  or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape  ;  as, 
go  to  Switzerland  for  fine  scenery. 

Scene'-sliifter,  n.  A  scene-man  in  a  theatre. 

Scen'ic,  Scen'ical,  a.  [Fr.  scinique.]  Pertaining,  or 
relating,  to  scenery  ;  theatrical;  as,  scenic  effect. 

Scenograpliic,  Scenog-rapli'ieal,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference,  to  scenography  ;  drawn  in  per¬ 
spective. 

SceiiOfjrapli'ically,  adv.  Perspectively. 

Scenography,  (se-nog'ra-fy,)  n.  [Gr.  skenographia 

—  skene,  a  scene,  and  grapho,  to  delineate.]  In  per¬ 
spective,  the  representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective 
plane,  or  a  description  thereof  in  all  its  dimensions, 
such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Scent,  (sent,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  sentir,  from  Lat.  sentio.]  To  dis¬ 
cern  or  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  smell ;  as,  a 
hound  scents  game.  —  To  perfume;  to  imbue  or  fill  with 
odor  or  aroma,  good  or  bad ;  as,  to  scent  a  handkerchief. 

— v.  a.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

— n.  [Fr.  senteur.]  That  which  affects  the  olfactory  or¬ 
gans,  and  causes  the  sensation  of  smell;  odor;  aroma; 
perfume;  fragrance;  smell;  as,  the  scent  of  heliotrope. 

—  Sense  of  smell ;  power  of  smelling  ;  as,  a  hound  of 
fine  scent.  —  Chase  followed  by  the  scent;  track  ;  course 
of  pursuit;  as,  detectives  are  on  the  scent  after  him. 

Scentful,  (sent'-,)a.  Odorous  ;  imparting  scent  or  odor ; 
as,  scentful  grasses. —  Of  quick  or  acute  olfactory  pow¬ 
ers  ;  as,  a  scentful  coyote. 

Scent'Icss,  a.  Inodorous;  lacking  scent  or  aroma ;  des¬ 
titute  of  smell ;  as,  a  scentless  flower. 

Scepaceae,  (ske-pai'se-e,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Scepa  fam., 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Euplwrbiales,  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Euphorbiacese  by  its  flowers  being 
amentaceous.  There  are  but  3  genera  and  6  species,  all 
natives  of  India.  The  wood  of  Lepidostachys  Roxburghii 
is  called  cocus,  or  kokra,  and  being  very  hard,  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  flutes  and  similar  musical  instruments. 

Sceptic,  (skcp'tik,)  n.  [Fr.  sceptique;  Gr.  skeptikos, 
from  skeptomai,  to  look  carefully  into,  to  examine,  to 
consider.]  An  inquirer  after  facts  or  reasons  ;  one  who 
is  as  yet  undecided  as  to  what  is  true ;  one  who  searches 
and  never  finds. 

(Metaph.)  One  who  doubts  the  truth  and  reality  of 
any  principle;  a  Pyrrhonist;  —  hence,  among  the  mod¬ 
erns,  sometimes  one  who  doubts  whether  any  truth, 
fact,  or  ruling  principle  can  be  established  on  a  philo¬ 
sophical  basis  ;  or,  a  critical  inquirer  or  analyst,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  dogmatist. 

(Theol.)  A  person  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God, 
or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  one  who  holds  unbelief  of 
the  divine  original  of  Christianity. 

Sccp'tic,  Scep'tical,  a.  Doubting;  hesitating  to 
admit  the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  principles;  believ¬ 
ing  in  nothing,  or  doubting  of  everything.  —  Doubting 
or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 

Sceptically,  adv.  In  a  sceptical  or  doubting  manner. 

Scep't  ical  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sceptical. 

Scepticism,  (skip' te-siem,)  n.  [Gr.  skepsis,  doubt.J 
(Metaph.)  That  negative  system  of  philosophy  which, 
hy  doubting  of  everything  beyond  the  region  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  doubts  the  possibility  of  all  speculation;  or, 
according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  “  the  power  of  opposing, 
in  all  their  contradiction,  the  sensuous  representations 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to  induce  per¬ 
fect  suspension  of  judgment.”  The  sceptic,  in  general, 
accepts  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  he  finds  them, 
and,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  diving  beneath 
the  appearances  to  the  real  causes  of  things,  contents 
himself  with  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  indifference.  The  ten 
topics  of  argument  used  in  the  schools  of  the  sceptics 
were:  —  1.  That  on  account  of  the  variety  that  exists 
in  the  organism  of  different  animal  bodies,  it  is  prole 
able  that  the  same  external  object  presents  different 
images  to  different  animals,  and  man  has  no  reason  for 
asserting  that  his  perceptions  are  more  conformable  to 
the  real  nature  of  things  than  those  of  inferior  animals. 

—  2.  That  even  among  men  there  is  a  great  diversity 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  necessarily  occasions  a 
great  variety  of  opinions,  every  one  judging  according 
to  his  particular  apprehension,  while  no  one  is  able  to 
determine  the  real  nature  of  things. —  3.  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  senses  give  different  reports  of  the  same  thing; 
and  hence  bodies  may  have  different  properties  from 
those  which  the  senses  lead  us  to  suppose. —  4.  That  the 
same  thing  appears  differently  according  to  the  different 
disposition  or  circumstances  of  the  person  who  perceives 
it;  whence  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  man  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  his  judgment  concerning  any  object  is 
agreeable  to  nature. —  5.  That  things  assume  a  different 
aspect  according  to  their  distance,  position,  or  place,  and 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  of  these  aspects 
should  agree  with  the  real  object  rather  than  the  rest. — 
6.  That  no  object  offers  itself  to  the  senses  which  is  not 
so  connected  and  mixed  with  others  that  it  cannot  be 
distinctly  separated  and  examined.— -7.  That  objects  of 
sense  appear  exceedingly  different  when  viewed  in  a 
compound  and  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  appearance  most  truly  expresses 
their  real  nature. —  8.  That  every  object  being  always 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  others,  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  simplyin  its  own  nature. —  9.  That  our 
judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstances 
of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  that  which  happens 
every  day  appearing  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  the  same  thiug  would  appear  if  new.  — 10. 


That  mankind  are  continually  led  into  different  concep¬ 
tions  concerning  the  same  thing  through  the  influence 
of  custom,  law,  fabulous  tales,  and  established  opinions. 
On  all  these  grounds  they  held  that  every  human  judg¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  uncertainty,  and  that  we  can  only  say 
concerning  anything  that  it  seems  to  be,  not  that  it  is 
what  it  seems.  They  likewise  maintained  that  every 
proposition  requires  some  previous  proposition  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  in  infinitum,  or  supposes  some  axiom  which  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  and  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  with¬ 
out  demonstration  ;  that  in  argument,  the  point  assumed 
and  that  which  is  to  be  proved  may  often  be  alternately 
used  in  each  other’s  place,  both  being  equally  uncertain  ; 
and  lastly,  that  nothing  can  be  understood  by  itself,  a* 
appears  from  the  endless  disputes  of  philosophers  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  things,  nor  by  means  of  some¬ 
thing  else  while  itself  remains  unknown.  This  per¬ 
petual  uncertainty  and  indecision  on  every  point,  this 
entire  abnegation  of  man’s  proudest  faculty — reason — is 
contrary  to  the  manifest  purposes  which  man  has  to 
serve  upon  earth,  and  but  little  accords  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  activity  and  creative  power  of  the  mind.  The 
most  celebrated  thinkers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  this 
class  in  ancient  times,  were  Pyrrho,  Timon,  (Enesidemus, 
and  Sextus  Empiricus;  in  modern  times,  David  Hume. 
The  S.  of  Hume  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  wide-reaching  that  philosophy  has  yet  wit¬ 
nessed.  He  starts  with  the  popular  theory  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  proceeds  with  surprising  coolness  to  hew  down 
every  intellectual  principle  for  which  his  theory  was  in¬ 
capable  of  accounting.  In  open  argument,  in  candid 
statement,  and  in  solid  attack,  tbe  Scottish  sceptic  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  Greek  predecessors.  The  iS.  of 
Hume  called  forth  a  host  of  assailants,  and  has  more  or 
less  influenced  philosophical  thought  and  opinion  since 
that  time,  more  particularly  in  the  cases  of  Heid,  Stew¬ 
art,  and  Hamilton  in  Scotland;  of  Jonffroy  and  Cousin  in 
France;  and  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling  in 
Germany. 

Sceptre,  (sip'Ur,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sceptrum ;  Gr.  skeptron, 
a  staff,  as  the  badge  of  command,  borne  by  kings  and 
chiefs,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son.]  A  staff, 
baton,  or  muce  borne  by  monarchs  on  solemm  or  state 
occasions  as  a  badge  of  authority  or  emblem  of  sover¬ 
eignty;  tho  appropriate  ensign  of  royalty,  of  higher  an¬ 
tiquity  than  the  crown. — Hence, sovereign  or  regal  power 
or  authority ;  as,  to  invest  a  monarch  with  the  sceptre. 

— v.  a.  To  invest  with  regal  authority,  or  with  a  sceptre, 
as  the  ensign  of  sovereign  sway ;  as,  a  sceptred  monarch. 

Sccp'treless,  a.  Without  a  sceptre;  —  hence,  desti¬ 
tute  of  royal  power. 

Sclircsburg;,  Sehnssburg,  (shass'boorg,)  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  near  the  Great  Kockel,  12# 
m.  from  Temesvar;  pop.  8,000. 

Scliaflliausen,  (shufhou'sn.)  the  most  N.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  between  Lat.  47°  40'  and  47°  50'  N.,  Lon. 
8°  25'  and  8°  55'  E.,  separated  by  the  Rhine  on  the  S., 
from  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Thurgan,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  ; 
area,  116  sq.  m.  •  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia,  fruits,  and  wine. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  hardware.  Cap.  Schaffliausen.  Pop. 
(1897)  38,94a 

Schaffhausen,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Rhine, 
25  m.  N.W.  of 
Constance,  and 
23  miles  from 
Zurich.  It  is  a 
place  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  has 
a  large  parish 
church,  an 
academy,  town 
library,  town- 
hall,  and  mar¬ 
ket  -  house.  — 

Manuf.  Cotton, 
silk,  and  lea¬ 
ther,  and  it  ex¬ 
ports  the  wine 
raised  in  the 
n  e  i  gliborhood. 

A  wooden 
bridge,  of  very 
ingenious  con¬ 
struction,  is 
here  thrown 
across  the 
Rhine,  and 
forms  a  channel 
of  communica-  Fig.  2316. — schaffhausen. 
tion  between 

this  town  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Pop.  9,000. — 
The  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  is  a  cataract  of  the  Rhine,  S 
miles  from  the  town,  and  has  a  descent  of  about  100 
feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  waterfalls  in  Europe. 

Schaghticoke,  (shat-e-kook',)  in  New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Rensselaer  co.,  21  m.  N.E.  of 
Albany. 

Soli  amyl,  (sha'mil,)  the  prophet  and  supreme  military 
chieftain  of  the  Circassians,  E.  1797,  at  the  Aoul  of 
Ilimri,  in  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  district  of  Daghes¬ 
tan.  From  his  earliest  years  ho  was  ambitious  and 
eager  to  compete  in  athletic  sports  and  trials  of  skill, 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
instructions  he  received  from  a  teacher  named  Dschel- 
lal-Edin,  who  taught  him  the  doctrine  of  Sufeyism, 
which,  dissatisfied  with  the  barren  letter  of  the  Koran, 
appeals  to  human  consciousness,  and  seeks  to  inculcate 
nobler  hopes  than  a  gross  Mohammedan  paradise  can 
offer.  When  S.,  in  1824,  first  took  part  in  his  country’s 
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defence,  the  leader  of  the  warlike  Lesghians  was  Ivasi  i 
Mollah.  From  that  time  till  his  capture,  in  1859, S.  be¬ 
came  the  most  troublesome  enemy  whom  the  Russians 
had  to  encounter  in  their  constant  irruptions  into  Cir-j 
cassia,  and  the  exploits  attributed  to  him  would  fill  a 
volume.  In  1831,  in  a  battle  with  the  Russians,  the 
Murids,  under  Kasi  Mollah,  were  slain  almost  to  a  man, 
and  S.,  pierced  by  a  ball,  lay  at  his  leader’s  feet ;  but  he 
escaped  in  time  to  present  himself  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  discomfitted  tribes  held  after  the  battle.  In  1838, 
when  his  leader  fell,  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  S.  was 
chosen  chief.  Year  after  year  he  baffled  the  efforts  of 
the  Russians,  who  sent  large  forces  against  him.  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Crimean  War  that  they  were  able 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Circassians.  In  1 857-58 
they  won  several  important  victories  over  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  defile 
which  cut  off  communications  between  Vedeui,  the 
residence  of  S.,  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Tchet- 
chenia.  S.,  with  his  sou,  was  captured  Sept.  7, 1859,  by 
the  Russians,  who  treated  their  prisoners  with  great 
respect.  He  resided  in  Moscow,  and  had  an  establish¬ 
ment  befitting  his  former  station  and  character.  S.  and 
his  sons  took  the  oath  ot  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  1866.  Died  in  1871. 

Schap'zig'er,  n.  A  kind  of  cheese  made  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  which  the  common  flavor  of  Melilotus  cceruleus 
is  communicated. 

Soli  tit  ill'll,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Muscogee  co.,  10 
m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Schaum'burg'-I,.ipj>e.  (Principalitt  of,)  one  of  the 
minor  states  of  N.  Germany,  between  Lat.  52°  10'  and 
52°  30'  N.,  Lon.  9°  E.,  bounded  by  Hesse-Schaumburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  Westphalia;  area,  212  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Buekeburg. 

Schediasm,  ( ske'di-azm ,)  n.  [Gr.  schediasma,  an  ex¬ 
tempore  speech  or  action.]  Desultory  writing  on  a  loose 
sheet  of  paper  or  vellum,  (r.) 

Schedule,  ( sked'yul ,  shed'yul,  or  sed'yul,)  n.  [Lat. 
schedula,  dimin.  of  scheda,  a  strip  of  papyrus  bark,  from 
scindo,  to  cut.]  A  small  scroll,  or  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment,  containing  some  writing;  a  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment  annexed  to  a  larger  writing,  as  to  a  will, 
a  deed,  a  lease,  &c. ;  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
containing  an  inventory  of  goods  ;  a  debtor’s  list  of 
liabilities. 

Scheele,  (sheet,)  Karl  Wilhelm,  an  illustrious  Swedish 
chemist,  b.  at  Stralsund,  1742,  was  educated  at  a  private 
academy  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  a  public 
school,  and  then  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gotheborg.  He  subsequently  acted  as  assistant  to 
apothecaries  at  Malmo,  Stockholm,  and  Upsala.  There 
his  genius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  professors  at  this 
celebrated  university,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  pur¬ 
suits;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment,  although  aware  of  his  talents,  allowed  perhaps 
the  ablest  man  which  that  country  has  produced,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  end  his  days  as  an  humble  apothecary  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Moeler.  To  him  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  of  molybdic,  tungstic, 
arsenic,  lactic,  gallic,  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  pur¬ 
puric,  and  saclactic  acids,  glycerine,  and  oxygen.  He 
ascertained  the  nature  and  the  constituents  of  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid,  the  characters  of  barytes  and  manga¬ 
nese,  and  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  Few  men 
of  his  century,  with  the  exception  of  Priestly,  can  be 
compared  with  him  as  a  discoverer.  D.  1786. 

Sclieele’s-g'reeii,  n.  (Paint.)  The  delicate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  green  color  known  under  this  name  is  composed 
entirely  of  arsenite  of  copper.  Its  manufacture  and 
use  are  so  dangerous  to  health,  that  they  are  forbidden 
in  France,  and  should  be  so  in  other  countries. 

Scheele'tine.  n.  [After  the  chemist  Scheele,  q.  v.] 
(Alin.)  A  native  tungstate  of  lead,  composed  (when 
pure)  of  5P7  per  cent,  of  tungstic  acid,  and  48-3  lead.  It 
occurs  in  faintly  translucent  four-sided  prisms, which  are 
colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish-gray,  brownish,  or  green  color. 

Scheel'ite,  n.  [After  Scheele,  q.  v.]  (Min.)  A  tung¬ 
state  of  lime. 

Scheerer'i  te,  n.  [From  Scheerer,  the  discoverer.]  ( Min.) 
A  mineral  resin  found  in  loosely  aggregated,  feebly 
shining,  crystalline  grains  and  folia,  or  in  minute 
acicular  crystals,  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  in 
small  cavities  in  brown  coal  at  Utznach  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Denmark  in  peat-mosses. 

Scheffer,  ARr,  (sheffer.)  a  French  historical  painter, 
b.  in  Dordrecht,  Holland,  1794,  who,  after  studying  in 
Holland,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  artistic 
education  under  Baron  Guerin.  In  1812  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  from  that 
time  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  position,  both  as  an 
historical  and  genre  painter.  His  manner  partook  of 
the  lofty  and  devotional  character  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  school,  combined  with  a  certain  Gallic  style  of  color 
and  effect.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  was  likewise  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  his  best  works  in  this  line  of  art  being 
the  portraits  of  Charles  Dickens,  Talleyrand,  Lamartine, 
&c.  Many  of  his  finest  productions  have  been  made 
familiar  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the 
engraver’s  art ;  as,  for  example,  the  reproductions  of  bis 
Faust;  Mignon ;  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  her  Lover  Meet¬ 
ing  Dante  and  Virgilin  Hell;  and  Byron’s  Giaour.  Some 
critics  have  desired  more  color,  movement,  and  vigor  in 
his  paintings ;  but,  as  a  distinguished  French  writer  ob¬ 
serves,  “  the  materialist  brilliancy  of  color  would  add 
too  much  of  the  substantial  to  the  charming  effects  of 
his  brush,  which  he  himself  chose  rather  to  give  just 
so  much  of  life  as  was  necessary  to  the  expression  of 
the  finest  shade  of  sentiment.”  D.  1858. 

Scheik,  n.  Another  orthography  of  Sheik,  q.  v. 

Scheldt,  (shelt,)  a  river  of  France  and  Belgium,  rising 


in  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  near  St.  Quentin,  and,  after  a  N.N.E. 
course  to  Antwerp,  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  E. 
and  W.  Scheldt,  which  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 
Length,  200  m. 

Sclielestadt,  (shel'stat,)  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the  Ill,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Strasburg.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  ironware,  &c.  Fog.  9,500. 

Schel'liiig;,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  famous  band  of  German  philosophers 
of  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herbart,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  are 
the  other  chiefs,  B.  1775,  at  Leonberg,  in  Wtirtemberg. 
He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  and  Hegel  be¬ 
came  intimate  friends,  thence  he  went  to  Leipzig  and 
Jena.  At  Jena  he  studied  under  Fichte,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  that  university  in 
1798.  In  1S03,  he  was  transferred  to  Wurzburg;  and,  in 
1807,  to  Munich,  where  he  remained  till  1841,  when  he 
accepted  a  chair  at  Berlin.  This  chair  he  soon  relin¬ 
quished,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
comparative  seclusion.  By  the  nature  of  his  specula¬ 
tions,  developed  in  a  number  of  fragmentary  publica¬ 
tions,  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,iS'.’s  place  in  the 
great  series  of  German  philosophers  is  determined  to  be 
between  Fichte  and  Hegel,  the  former  of  whom  D.  in 
1814,  and  the  latter  in  1831.  N.’s  metaphysical  theory 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  System  of  Iden¬ 
tity.  It  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  two  elements  of 
thought,  the  objects  respectively  of  understanding  and 
reason,  called  by  the  various  terms  of  matter  and  spirit, 
objective  and  subjective,  real  and  ideal,  Ac.,  are  only 
relatively  opposed  to  one  another  as  different  forms  of 
the  absolute  or  infinite,  hence  sometimes  called  the  two 
poles  of  the  absolute.  D.  1854. 

1 1  s'  Ini  i'"  h,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bedf.nd  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Bedford. 

Schema! ism,  (ske'ma-tizm,)  n.  [Lat.  schematismus, 
from  Gr.  skematismos,  a  dressing  up.J  A  configuration 
in  outline  of  any  systematic  arrangements  ;  disposition 
of  the  form  or  figure  of  a  thing.  (R.) 

Schematist,  n.  A  schemer;  a  projector;  a  contriver; 
a  promoter  of  plans  or  designs. 

SHieinatize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  schematiser .]  To  form  or 
promote  a  scheme,  or  schemes. 

Scheme,  (skem,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  echo,  to  have, 
to  hold,  to  retain;  second  aorist  iufin.  schein .]  A  sys¬ 
tem  ;  a  plan ;  a  combination  of  things  connected  and  ad¬ 
justed  by  design;  as,  an  outward  scheme  of  things.  (Locke.) 
— A  purpose  or  design  ;  a  plan  ;  a  project ;  a  contrivance  ; 
a  device ;  a  plot ;  as,  he  formed  a  scheme  to  overthrow 
the  government. —Any  lineal  or  mathematical  dia¬ 
gram  ;  a  plan  or  representation  of  any  geometrical  or 
astronomical  figure ;  as,  to  draw  a  scheme  of  nativity. 

— v.  a.  To  plan;  to  contrive ;  to  devise  ;  to  plot. 

— v.  n.  To  form  or  devise  a  plan,  or  plans;  to  contrive. 

SchemeTul,  a.  Fertile  in  schemes  or  plans. 

Schemer,  (skem'er,)  n.  One  who  schemes;  a  con¬ 
triver  ;  a  projector ;  a  planner ;  also,  an  intriguer ;  as,  an 
astute  schemer. 

Schem  ing',  p.  a.  Giving  to,  contriving,  or  forming 
schemes;  intriguing;  artful;  astute;  as,  a  scheming  in¬ 
tellect. 

Sehem'ingly,  adv.  By  scheming,  or  contriving. 

Schem'ist,  n.  A  schemer;  a  schematist.  (r.) 

Schein  aiitz,  (shem-nitz' ,)  a  mining  town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  llotith,  on  the  Schemnitz,  a  tributary  of  the  Gran, 
46  m.  N.E.  of  Gran.  It  contains  the  most  extensive 
mines  in  Hungary,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  Pop.  15,000. 

Schenk -beer,  (shenk-,)n.  [Ger .schenk-bier,  from  schen- 
ken,  to  pour  out.]  A  German  beer  of  mild  quality. 

Schenectady  (sken-eW ta-de),  in  New  York,  an  E.  co. ; 
area,  200  sq.  in.  Rivers.  The  Mohawk,  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile,  especially  along 
the  Mohawk.  Gap.  Schenectady.  Pop.  (1897)  33,190. 

— A  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Albany  ;  Lat.  42°  48'  N.,  Lon.  73° 
55'  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  and  has  several 
churches,  banks,  newspapers,  large  machinery  and  loco¬ 
motive  works,  foundries,  cotton-mills,  manufactories 
of  shawls  and  agricultural  implements,  and  an  immense 
plant  of  the  Edison  Manuf.  Co.  S.  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1661.  In  1690  occurred  the  massacre  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  Pop.  (1897)  22,350. 

Sclierif,  (sher'if,)  n.  [Ar.,  a  prince,  a  noble,  from  shar- 
afa,  to  be  eminent  or  noble.]  A  title  given  in  the  East, 
by  prescriptive  usage,  to  those  males  who  descend 
from  Mohammed  through  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Ali  and  Fatima.  Such  persons  also  bear  the  title  of 
emir  and  seid,  and  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
green  turban.  The  chiefs  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  who 
are  always  supposed  to  belong  to  this  sacred  family, 
are  styled  the  scherifs  of  those  cities. 

Schero'ma,  n.  [Gr.  skeros,  another  form  of  xeros, 
dry.]  (Med.)  A  dryness  of  the  eye,  arising  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands. 

Sc herzando,  Scherzo,  (skert-san'do,  skert-so,)  adv. 
[It.]  (Mus.)  In  an  airy  or  sportive  manner. 

Scherzo,  (sMrt-so,)  n.  (Mus.)  A  composition  in  an 
airy  or  playful  style. 

Sehesis,  (ske'sis,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech 
whereby  a  certain  affection  or  inclination  of  an  adver¬ 
sary  or  opponent  is  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  answer¬ 
ing  it. 

Sclievenlngen,  ( ska'ven-ing-hen ,)  a  town  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  prov.  of  E.  Holland,  on  the  N.  Sea,  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  Hague;  pop.  5,000. 

Schiedam,  (shke’dam,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schie,  a  tributary  of  the 
Meuse,  3  m.  W.  of  Rotterdam,  and  1  m.  N.  of  the  Meuse. 
Manuf.  Principally  gin.  Pop.  15,500. 


Schiller,  (shll’lr,)  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  German  poets,  B.  at  Mar- 
bach,  in  Wtirtemberg,  1759.  After  having  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  become  surgeon  in  a  regiment,  he,  in  his  22d 
year,  wrote  his  tragedy  of  The  Robbers,  which  at  ones 
raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  dramatists 
of  his  country.  It  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  in 
1782.  But  some  passages  of  a  revolutionary  tendency 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  Wtir¬ 
temberg,  S.  left  Stuttgard  by  stealth,  and  made  his  way 
to  Mannheim,  where,  after  various  wanderings  and 
many  hardships,  he  got  his  tradegy  of  Fiesco  brought 
out  on  the  stage.  The  tragedies  of  Cabal  and  Love,  and 
Don  Carlos,  were  his  next  productions.  In  1785  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  he  found  many 
admirers.  Here  he  wrote  his  singular  romance  called 
Geister seller,  and  his  Philosophical  Letters,  and  collected 
materials  for  a  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
under  Philip  11.  In  1707  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  great  warmth  by  Weiland  and 
Herder,  undertook  the  management  of  a  periodical 
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called  the  German  Mercury,  and  not  long  afterwards 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  which  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship  only  dissolved  by  death.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Jeua,  and  besides  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences,  he 
published  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  literary  enterprises,  which  had  great 
influence  on  the  literature  of  Germany.  Die  Horen,  and 
Der Musen- Almanack,  to  which  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Germany  contributed,  belong  to  this  period.  He  also 
produced  the  Xenien,  a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  wrote 
his  Ballads,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  com¬ 
positions  of  their  kind  in  any  language.  About  1790  he 
exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to  consumption,  which,  by 
precluding  him  from  lecturing,  greatly  reduced  his  in¬ 
come  ;  but  he  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  misfor¬ 
tune  by  the  kindness  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  who 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  for 
three  years,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies, 
free  at  once  from  narrow  circumstances  and  public 
duties.  He  soon  after  settled  at  Weimar,  in  order  to 
direct  the  theatre  in  conjunction  with  Goethe,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  mutual  tastes  and  opinions ;  and 
here  he  at  intervals  published  the  works  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  above  mentioned,  have  immortalized 
his  name.  Among  these  are  Wallenstien,  Mary  Stuart, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Tell.  The  best  English  biog¬ 
raphies  of  <8.  are  Carlyle’s  and  Bulwer’s.  D.  at  Weimar, 
May  9,  1805. 

Schil'ier-spar,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnesia 
is  replaced  by  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  by  lime. 

Scliil'ling',  Skirling,  n.  A  small  German  coin, 

equal  to  about  1%  cents. 

Sehi'nns,  n.  [Gr.  schinos,  the  mastic-tree.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiacese,  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  Ac.,  having  un¬ 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  which  in  some  of  the  species  are 
so  filled  with  a  resinous  fluid,  that  the  least  degree  of 
unusual  repletion  of  the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Some  of  them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after 
rain ;  and  S.  molle  and  some  others  expel  their  resin  with 
such  violence,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  to  have  th® 
appearance  of  spontaneous  motion,  in  consequence  of 
the  recoil.  S.  areira  is  said  to  cause  swellings  in  thos® 
who  sleep  under  its  shade.  The  root  of  S.  molle  is  used 
medicinally  in  Peru,  while  the  resin  that  exudes  from 
the  tree  is  employed  to  astringe  the  gums. 

Schio,  (she’o.)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  prov.  of  Vicenza,  15 
m.  N.W.  of  Vicenza:  pop.  6,800. 

Schi'raz  Wine,  n.  A  light,  aromatic  Persian  wine, 
much  esteemed  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chinese. 

Schir'rns,  n.  (Med.)  See  Scirrhus. 

Schism,  (sizm,)  n.  [Fr.  schisme;  Lat.  schisma,  from 
Gr.  schizo,  to  cleave.]  A  division  or  separation  in  & 
church  or  denomination  of  Christians;  breach  of  unity 
or  eoncord  among  people  professing  the  same  religious 
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faith; — also,  the  offence  of  seeking  to  produce  disunion 
in  a  church  without  needful  or  justifiable  cause.  — 
Hence,  division  among  tribes,  classes,  or  families  of 
people. 

Schismatic,  Sell  is  mat  i  cal,  ( siz-mat'ik ,)  a.  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  schism  ;  implying  schism ;  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to,  schism  ;  as,  schis- 
matical  opinions. 

Scliismat'ic,  n.  One  guilty  of  schism;  one  who  pro¬ 
poses,  promotes,  or  practises  schism ;  one  who  separates 
from  an  established  church  or  religious  faith. 

“  The  schinmatio  united  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual 
government."  —  Swift. 

Sell  isntat'ically,  adv.  In  a  schismatical  manner ;  by 
schism. 

Kcliisinat'icalness,  n.  State  of  being  schismatical. 

Kcliis'matize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  schismatiser.]  To  be  guilty 
of  schism ;  to  practice  or  promote  schism  ;  to  make  a 
breach  of  union  in  a  church  or  religious  body. 

Bchisin'less,  a.  Free  from  schism;  undivided  by 
differences  of  opinion. 

Schist,  n.  [Gr.  schistos,  cleaven.]  ( Geol .)  The  name 
given  to  fissile  rocks  greatly  metamorphosed,  and  gen- 

,  erally  having  imperfect  cleavage.  Their  basis  is  more 
silicious  than  argillaceous,  and  if  the  salts  of  alumina 
are  present,  they  exist,  not  as  clay,  but  as  new  combi¬ 
nations.  Thus  we  have  micaceous  schists, chloritic  schists, 
garnet  schists,  &c.  Schists  occur  geologically  with  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  overlying  or  interstratified  with  gneiss, 
and  even  granite.  They  differ  from  slates  in  being  im¬ 
perfectly  fissile,  and  from  shales  in  being  perfectly  meta¬ 
morphosed.  They  are  very  abundant  in  mountainous 
countries,  sometimes  forming  the  entire  mountain  mass, 
but  more  frequently  flanking  a  granite  nucleus.  They 
often  contain  metalliferous  veins;  but  rarely  have  any 
other  economic  value,  not  being  readily  dressed  to  a 
smooth  surface,  and  not  answering  the  purpose  of  either 
stone  or  slate  for  building. 

Schist'ic,  Schistose',  Scliist'ous,  a.  [Fr.  schis- 
teux.]  (Geol.)  Susceptible  of  separation  by  natural 
cleavage  into  flags,  slates,  or  slabs,  as  certain  metaraor- 
phic  rocks. 

Schizandra 'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Schizandra  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Menispernales,  consisting  of 
trailing  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate,  simple 
leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  imbri¬ 
cated.  Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous.  Ovules  pen¬ 
dulous;  embryo  very  minute,  with  abundant  homoge¬ 
neous  albumen.  There  are  but  five  genera  and  one 
species,  natives  of  India,  Japan,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  N.  America.  Some  have  edible  fruits.  The  genera 
Schizandra  and  Spharostema  are  represented  by  two 
scrambling  shrubs  cultivated  in  conservatories. 

Schizopods',  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  schizo,  to  divide,  and 
pous,  a  foot.]  (Zobl.)  A  tribe  of  long-tailed  Decapod 
Crustaceans,  including  those  which  have  the  legs  slen¬ 
der  and  filamentous,  accompanied  by  an  external  articu¬ 
lated  branch  as  long  as  the  limbs,  which  thus  appear 
doubled  in  number. 

Bchlegel,  (sla'gl,)  August  Wilhelm  von,  a  celebrated 
critic,  poet,  and  philologist,  b.  at  Hanover,  1767.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  he  became  professor  at 
Jena,  where  he  lectured  on  the  theory  of  art,  and  joined 
his  brother  Frederick  in  the  editorship  of  the  Athe¬ 
naeum.  In  1802  he  repaired  to  Berlin  as  a  wider  field 
for  his  literary  pursuits ;  accompanied  Madame  de  Stael, 
in  1805,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  F'rance,  Germany,  and 
Sweden;  delivering  lectures  in  Vienna,  in  1808,  on 
dramatic  art ;  became  secretary  to  Bernadotte,  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  in  1813 ;  and,  after  studying 
Sanscrit  in  Paris,  obtained  in  1818  the  professorship  of 
history  at  Bonn,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Besides 
publishing  numerous  profound  philological  works,  and 
many  dissertations  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine 
arts  and  poetry,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  ro¬ 
mantic  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the  classical ;  his 
poems  and  ballads  rank  among  the  highest  in  Germany  ; 
his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature  have  become 
a  standard  work  ;  and  his  translation  of  Shakspeare  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements  in 
that  difficult,  though  too  often  ill-appreciated,  art.  S. 
often  displayed  a  puerile  passion  for  titles  and  small 
court  distinctions,  which  formed  a  great  drawback  to 
his  real  merits,  and  drew  down  upon  him  merited  ridi¬ 
cule.  D.  1845. 

Bchlegel,  Friedrich  von,  a  celebrated  German  critic 
and  philologist,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  B.  1772,  and  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig.  His 
first  production  of  any  importance  was  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  then  joined  his  brother  in  conducting  a 
periodical  called  the  Athenseum,  and  after  publishing 
the  philosophical  romance  of  Lucinda ,  he  visited  Paris, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  the  fine  arts.  In  1804  he  published  a 
Collection  of  the  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  1805  S.,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  Cologne. 
After  this,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and,  in  1809,  received 
an  appointment  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  where  he  drew  up  several  animating  proclama¬ 
tions.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  delivered  in 
Vienna  the  lecture  on  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Literature ;  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  every  European  language.  In  1812,  he  edited 
the  German  Museum,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Prince 
Metternich  by  the  composition  of  various  diplomatic 
papers ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  Aus¬ 
trian  counsellor  of  legation  at  the  German  diet,  which 
he  held  from  1814  to  1818.  He  then  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  resumed  his  literary  occupations  with  great  zest, 
contributing  to  various  journals  and  reviews,  lecturing 


on  many  topics  connected  with  philosophy  and  msthet- 
ics,  and  above  all,  producing  his  Philosophy  of  Life, 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  Philosophy  of  Language, 
which  rank  among  his  best  literary  efforts.  S.’s  strong 
devotional  tendencies  are  especially  shown  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  Letters  on  Christian  Art.  D.  1829. 

Schleiermacher,  ( shli'er-ma-ker ,)  I’riedrich  Daniel 
Ernst,  a  celebrated  German  theologian  and  philologist, 
B.  at  Breslau,  1768,  studied  at  Halle  in  1787,  and  after 
holding  various  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1809  as  preacher, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  University.  The  influence  of  his  writings  in  Ger¬ 
many  was,  and  still  is,  very  great ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  which  his  oral  instructions  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  exercised  over  those  who  lived  within  his 
sphere.  Of  his  numerous  works  we  can  only  name  the 
following:  Reden  ueben  die  Religion;  Der  Christliche 
Glaube ;  the  Translation  of  Plato,  unrivalled  in  excel¬ 
lence  ;  the  Critical  Commentary  on  Luke’s  Writings ;  and 
the  Sermons.  As  a  theologian,  Schleiermacher  held  a 
place  in  his  own  country  very  similar  to  that  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  England,  midway  between  the  extremes  of 
orthodoxy  and  doubt.  D.  1834. 

Schleisingerville,  (shli'sing-er-vill,)  in  Wisconsin, 
a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  33  m.  N.W.  of  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Schleitz,  or  Schleiz,  (shlits,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  co.  of 
Reuss,  on  the  Wiesenthal,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Gera;  pop.  5,000. 

Schles’wig;,  or  Sleswick.  [  Dan.  Slesvig.]  F'ormerly  a 
duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  Jutland,  from  which 
it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Konge  Aa  River  and  the 
Kolding  Fiord.  Prussia  took  possession  of  it  in  1867 
along  with  Holstein,  and  those  two  duchies  formed  the 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Area,  6,818  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,320,480. 

Schles'wig,  or  Sles'wick,  a  Beaport-town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Sley,  21  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hamburg;  Lat. 
54°  32'  N.,  Lon.  9°  35'  E.  Manuf.  Woollens,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  sugar.  Pop.  12,500. 

Schleswig;,  (sles'wig,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of 
Manitowoc  co. 

Scllley,  ( shli ,)  in  Georgia ,  a  W.S.W.  co.  Surface,  level  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Ellaville. 

Sell  lick,  (shlik,)  n.  [Ger.]  (Metal.)  Same  as  Slick,  q.v. 

Schlie'man n.  Heinrich,  archaeologist,  was  born  at 
Neubuckow,  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  Jan.  6,  1822,  the 
son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  mercantile  life;  he  became  a  banker  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  and  was  naturalized;  amassed  a  fortune,  and 
(1869)  went  to  the  Trojan  plain  to  follow  a  long- 
cherished  plan  to  search  for  the  site  of  old  Troy.  The 
results  of  his  12  years’  labor  are  given  in  his  book,  Troy 
and  Its  Remains  (1874).  He  paid  a  large  price  to  the 
Ottoman  government  for  permission  to  remove  the 
relics  he  had  unearthed,  and  which  he  presented  to  the 
German  nation.  In  1876,  Dr.  Schliemann  secured  the 
permission  of  the  Greek  government  to  explore  the  site 
of  Mycenae.  These  excavations  brought  to  light  royal 
tombs,  and  buried  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  now  de¬ 
posited  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Athens.  The  account  is 
published  in  Mycenae;  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Dis¬ 
coveries.  Dr.  S.’s  explorations  extended  to  the  island 
of  Ithaca  (1869-78)  ;  to  Orchomenus  (1881-82),  aud  to 
Tiryns  (1884-85).  Died  Dec.  27,  1890. 

Schinalkalden,  (shmal’kal-den,)  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Ilesse-Cassel,  on  the  Fulda,  12  m.  N.  of  Meiningen ; 
pop.  55,000. 

Sell  ill  ide'Iia,  n.  [After  the  botanist  Schmidel.\  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapindacese,  distributed  through 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs.  The  sweet  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  of  S. 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Brazil,  where  the  fruits  are  called 
Pruta  de  Parad ;  but  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  genus 
possess  unwholesome  properties,  and  those  of  S.  cobbe, 
a  Cingalese  species,  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous. 

Sclimorin,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  on 
the  Sprotta,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Altenburg  ;  pop.  6,500. 

Schmol'nitz,  a  mining-town  of  N.  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips, 
21  m.  S.S.E.  of  Leutschau.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  silver 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Pop.  6,500. 

Schnapps,  (shndps,)  n.  [Du.  and  Ger.]  Holland  gin; 
schiedam. 

Schnecks'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  63  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Schneeberg,  (shna'berg,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Gold  and 
silver  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  chemical  apparatus.  Pop 
7,600. 

Schneidemuhl,  (shni'de-miil,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Po¬ 
land,  on  the  Kuddow,  54  m.  W.  of  Bromberg;  pop.  6,000. 

Scliodack,  (sko-dak1,)  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Scliodack'  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Rensselaer  co. 

Nchodaok'  handing;,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  12  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

SchoelFer,  (sheoffer,)  Peter,  one  of  the  improvers  of 
the  art  of  printing,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a 
copyist  at  Paris,  but  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
establishment  of  Guttenberg  and  Faust  at  Mentz.  By 
one  account  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  more  easy 
method  of  casting  the  types.  When  Faust  and  Gutten¬ 
berg  separated,  in  1455,  he  became  the  partner  of  the 
former,  after  whose  death  he  printed  many  works  alone. 
His  three  sons  also  became  eminent  as  printers.  D. 
about  1502. 

Schoharie  (sko-har1 ree) ,  in  New  York,  an  E.  co. ;  area, 
647  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  W.,  and  else¬ 


where  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  limestone 
and  sandstone.  Cap.  Schoharie. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  30 
m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Schohar'ie  Creek,  in  New  York,  rises  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  Greene  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the 
Mohawk  River  from  Montgomery  co. 

Scholar,  (skol'ar,)  n.  [Fr.  ccolier,  from  L.  Lat.  scholaris 
—  schola,  a  school ;  Gr.  schole,  spare  time,  that  in  which 
leisure  is  employed,  learning.]  One  who  learns  of  a 
teacher;  one  who  is  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor;  a 
pupil ;  a  disciple ;  a  student ;  —  hence,  any  member  of 
a  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary.  —  Emphatically 
used,  a  man  eminent  for  learning  or  erudition  ;  a  per¬ 
son  of  high  attainments  in  science  or  literature;  one 
engaged  in  scholastic  pursuits ;  a  learned  person ;  a 
classic  ;  a  savant;  a  man  of  letters. —  Hence,  a  book- 
learned  person  ;  a  pedant ;  a  purist  or  precisian  in  let¬ 
ters  or  learning ;  —  used  in  a  sense  of  ridicule  or  re¬ 
proach. —  In  the  great  English  universities,  an  under 
graduate  who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
and  receives  partial  maintenance  from  its  revenues  ;  as, 
a  scholar  of  Brasenose,  Oxford. 

Schol'ar-like,  Scliol'arly,  a.  Like  a  scholar ;  be¬ 
fitting  a  scholar  ;  as,  a  scholarly  composition,  scholarly 
taste. 

Scliol'arly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar,  (r.) 
Scholarship,  n.  The  character,  qualities,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  a  scholar;  literary  or  scientific  attainments; 
erudition  ;  learning ;  as,  a  man  of  sound  scholarship.  — 
Literary  education  ;  as,  a  house  of  scholarship.  Milton,  (r.) 
— In  the  two  great  English  universities,  the  common  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  foundations  in  colleges,  —  inferior  to 
fellowships,  but  superior  to  exhibitions,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  scholars  under  certain  regulations. — Also,  in 
the  universities  themselves  as  rewards  for  proficiency; 
as,  to  read  for  a  scholarship  at  Cambridge. 
Scholastic,  Scholas'tical,  a.  [Fr.  scholastique ; 
Lat.  scholasticus ;  Gr.  scholastikos.]  Pertaining,  or  re¬ 
lating,  to  a  scholar,  to  a  school,  or  to  schools  ;  suitable 
to  a  scholar  or  a  school;  scholar-like;  as,  scholastic 
studies,  scholastic  learning.  —  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  the  schoolmen,  or  philosophers  aud  di¬ 
vines  of  the  Middle  Ages  called  Scholastics,  q.  v. 

— Hence,  pedantic ;  formal ;  needlessly  or  excessively 
subtle  or  precise ;  as,  a  scholastic  nicety. 
Scholas'tically, adv.  In  a  scholastic  manner;  after 
the  method  of  schools ;  according  to  the  niceties  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  schoolmen. 

Scholasticism,  (sko-las'ti-sizm,)  n.  The  method  or 
doctrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  See  Scholastics. 
Scholas  tics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  scholastikos.]  (Philos.)  The 
name  given  to  a  class  of  philosophers  who  flourished  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient  dialectics 
to  theology.  The  scholastic  theology  was,  in  its  general 
principle,  an  alliance  between  faith  and  reason  ;  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church, 
such  as  authority  had  made  it,  according  to  the  rules 
and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes 
upon  premises  supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning;  and 
scholastic  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  distinguished 
from  this  theology  by  a  larger  infusion  of  metaphysical 
reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into  subjects 
not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of  faith. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  schools  instituted  by  and  after  Charle¬ 
magne  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  It  probably 
arose  from  the  necessity  felt  of  combatting  heretics 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  upon  a  rational  and  scientific  basis.  The 
founder  of  the  system  is  generally  regarded  to  have  been 
Scotus  Erigen,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in 
the  9th  century.  The  first  sera  of  its  history  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  come  down  to  Roscellinus,  in  1089,  or  the  contest 
of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  q.  v. ;  the  second,  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  died  in  1280,  when  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  works  of  Aristotle  were  more  generally  known 
and  commented  on ;  and  the  third,  to  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  in  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  S.  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
Abelard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  William  of 
Ockham. 

Scholiast,  (sko'li-ast,)  n.  [Fr.  scoliaste,  from  Gr.  scho- 
liastes — scholion,  interpretation,  commonly  from  schole , 
a  learned  discussion.  See  Scholium.]  A  writer  of  scholia; 
a  commentator  or  annotator;  —  a  name  given  to  the  old 
grammarians  or  critics  who  wrote  on  the  margins  of 
manuscripts  annotations,  called  scholia,  from  being,  as 
it  were,  the  fruits  of  their  leisure. 

Scholias'tic.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  scholi¬ 
ast,  or  his  studies. 

Scholium,  (skd'le-iim,)  n. ;  Lat.  pi.  Scholia;  Eng.pl. 
Scholiums.  [Fr.  scholie ;  Lat.  scholium,  from  Gr.  scholion 
— schole,  incubation.]  A  note,  annotation,  or  remark, occa¬ 
sionally  made  on  some  passage,  proposition,  or  the  like. 

(Geom.)  An  explanatory  observation,  or  excursive 
remark,  on  the  nature  and  application  of  a  train  of  rea¬ 
soning. 

Schollville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Clarke  co. 
Schonebeck,  (shon-bek',)  a  town  of  Prussian-Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Salt,  chem¬ 
icals,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  9,500. 

Schoillinde,  (shon-lin-de(r),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  33  m.  from  Leitmeritz.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics.  Pop.  4,500. 

Schoo'dic  Lakes,  in  Maine,  a  chain  of  lakes,  chiefly 
in  Washington  co.,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  form 
the  Schoodic  River,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Croix  River 
abt.  50  m.  from  its  mouth. 
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Sfhool,  ( skool ,)  n.  [Fr.  ecole ;  Du.  school ;  Ger.  schule ; 
Lat.  schola,  from  Gr.  schole,  leisure,  spare  time ;  —  hence, 
learning,  as  being  that  in  which  spare  time  is  employed.] 
This  word  was  formerly  used  in  a  larger  acceptation  than 
at  present,  and  signified  places  of  instruction  not  only 
for  children,  but  for  those  of  more  advanced  age.  It 
was  applied  generally  to  what  are  now  called  colleges 
and  universities.  Thus,  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  speaks 
of  being  at  school  at  Wittenberg,  that  is,  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  school  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  civilized 
life.  In  early  times,  and  among  rude  races,  education  and 
instruction  were  matters  of  domestic  concern.  Among 
the  ancient  Jews,  parents  were  strictly  enjoined  to  in¬ 
struct  their  children  in  the  precepts  of  the  law,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  history  of  the  people.  That  reading 
and  writing  constituted  a  part  of  their  education  may 
be  inferred  from  their  being  instructed  to  write  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  law  upon  their  door-posts,  so  that  they 
might  be  read  by  all.  Schools  were  not  established 
among  them  until  after  their  return  from  the  Babylon¬ 
ish,  captivity,  when  Ezra,  their  language  and  law  being 
in  great  measure  forgotten,  gathered  round  him  learned 
persons,  and  trained  a  number  of  public  teachers,  some 
of  whom  were  established  in  Jerusalem,  and  others  sent 
into  the  provincial  towns  of  the  country.  Schools  were 
first  instituted  for  educating  the  higher  classes  of  soci- 

Iety ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  left  to  ignorance, 
•r  what  of  instruction  their  parents  could  impart.  In 
particular,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Persia,  &c.  In  Greece,  private  schools  for  in¬ 
structing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  early  as  500  B.  c. ;  and  afterwards  yoHng  persons 
eager  for  knowledge  resorted  to  the  instructions  of  the 
philosophers  and  sophists:  but  still  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  remained  in  ignorance.  The  same  was  the 
ease  with  the  Romans,  who,  from  300  B.  c.  had  schools 
for  boys  in  the  cities;  and  from  the  age  of  Caesar,  who 

Ieonferred  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  teachers,  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  grammarians.  The  Emperor  Vespasian 
was  the  first  who  established  public  professorships  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  with  fixed  salaries  attached  to 
them,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  public 
service;  and  i^  a.  d.  150,  Antoninus  Pius  founded  im- 

Iperial  schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  was  still,  however,  no  general  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  importance 
ef  education  came  to  be  seen  in  a  new  light.  Schools 
were  instituted  in  the  cities  and  villages  for  catechu¬ 
mens,  and,  in  some  capitals,  catechetical  schools  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  of  which  that  in  Alexandria 
was  the  most  flourishing  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  century. 
From  the  5th  century,  however,  these  higher  establish- 

iments  seem  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  episco¬ 
pal  or  cathedral  schools  to  have  taken  their  place,  in 
which  the  young  men  intended  for  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  learned,  besides  theology,  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric  (the  trivium),  arithmetic, 

I  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadrivium).  The 
imperial  schools  declined,  and  finally  became  extinct,  in 
the  eonfusion  which  followed  the  irruptions  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  cathedral  and  parochial  schools  for  boys 
and  young  men  of  all  classes  were  established  in  the 
eities,  in  which  the  learning  of  reading  and  writing  was 
followed  by  the  trivium,  and  which  hence  received  the 
■  ame  of  trivial  schools.  The  conventual  schools  began 
to  be  established  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  being  at 
first  iutended  only  to  prepare  persons  for  the  monastic 
life,  they  came  to  be  resorted  to  by  laymen,  and  at  length 
became  very  famous.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in 
the  character  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  that  age  of  gross 
ignorance,  he  labored  with  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  under  his  sway.  He  decreed  (789)  that  not 
enly  every  bishop’s  see  and  every  convent,  but  that 
every  parish,  was  to  have  its  school;  the  two  former  for 
the  instruction  of  clergymen  and  public  officers,  the 
latter  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  At  his  court 
he  established  an  academy  of  distinguished  scholars,  to 
whom  he  himself  resorted  for  instruction,  and  whom  he 
employed  to  educate  his  children  and  capable  boys  be¬ 
longing  te  the  nobility.  Charlemagne's  decrees  were 
forgotten  during  the  disputes  of  his  grandsons  about 
the  government,  under  whom,  also,  the  court-school  was 
abandoned.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  inac¬ 
tivity  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
eathedral  and  conventual  schools,  and  they  rapidly  de- 
elined.  But  at  length,  with  the  increasing  power  of  the 
eities,  the  citizens  became  more  independent,  and  the 
magistrates  began  to  take  care  of  the  instruction  of 
youth,  which  was  being  so  much  neglected  by  the 
elergy.  They  established  schools,  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  the  trivium  were  taught,  and  itinerant 
monks  and  students  were  employed  as  teachers.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  system.  The  teachers, 
though  indeed  still  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  now 
formed  a  separate  class.  They  were,  however,  generally 
ignorant,  frequently  immoral,  and  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place.  Front  the  14th  to  the  16tli  century,  Ger¬ 
many  was  overrun  with  bands  of  these  vagrants,  who, 
as  Luther  says,  though  they  had  hardly  seen  a  univer¬ 
sity,  received  appointments  as  teachers,  because  they 
were  generally  the  only  persons  who  could  be  hired  as 
school-masters,  since  the  more  learned  youths  were  am¬ 
bitions  of  clerical  benefices  and  academical  professor¬ 
ships.  The  Reformation  in  the  16th  century  exercised 
a  most  decided  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools, 
more  particularly  in  Germany.  The  property  of  the 
convents,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  was  in  most  cases  applied  to  the  use  of  schools, 
the  number  of  which  was  now  very  much  increased, 
their  character  elevated,  and  a  higher  class  of  teachers 
established  in  them.  The  corporations  of  cities  founded 


gymnasia  and  lycenms,  with  permanent  teachers ;  schools 
for  girls  were  also  founded,  and  in  the  villages  instruc¬ 
tors  were  appointed  to  teach  the  Catechism.  Soou  after 
this,  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  devotion  to  educa¬ 
tion,  effected  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Catholic 
system.  At  the  present  time.  Germany,  with  most  of  the 
other  European  countries,  England,  and  the  U.  States, 
present  three  different  methods  of  administering  the  na¬ 
tional  elementary  education.  The  Prussian  educational 
system  is  purely  governmental.  The  primary  schools 
are  all  under  laws  and  regulations  proceeding  from  the 
communes.  Every  child  in  the  kingdom  is  obliged, 
under  pains  and  penalties,  to  attend  school  from  the  age 
of  7  to  14,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Prussian  people  are 
efficiently  educated  throughout  the  entire  community. 
The  national  education  of  all  the  German  states  closely 
resembles  that  of  Prussia.  The  primary  schools  of 
France  are,  in  like  manner,  established  and  directed  by 
governmental  authority.  Permission  is,  however,  given 
to  any  teacher,  under  certain  conditions,  to  open  a  pri¬ 
vate  school.  But  in  England,  no  schools  (except  those 
connected  with  naval,  military,  pauper,  and  penal  es¬ 
tablishments),  are  initiated  by  the  civil  government. 
The  education  of  the  people  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  the  other  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  and  the  government  comes  to  their  aid  by  be¬ 
stowing  grants  on  certain  conditions  when  its  assistance 
is  required.  The  system  is  entirely  different  in  the  U. 
States,  where,  though  the  State  governments  take  the 
initiative,  they  go  only  so  far  as  to  ordain  that  schools  of  a 
certain  character  must  exist  among  a  given  population. 
All  the  questions  concerning  the  buildings,  teachers,  and 
methods  of  instruction,  are  determined  by  the  people  in 
their  capacity  of  free  citizens.  There  is,  consequently, 
much  diversity  in  the  educational  condition  of  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  countries,  if  any,  where  more  intelligent 
attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
where  the  public  schools  are  more  liberally  provided 
for  than  in  this  country.  (See  jj  Education  under  the 
names  of  the  several  states  and  principal  cities  of  the 
U.  States,  and  other  countries  generally.)  —  Evening 
schools  are  established  in  almost  atl  the  American  cities 
of  any  importance,  with  the  view  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  education  to  persons  engaged  in  business 
during  the  day. — Sunday  schools.  Their  origin  is  popu¬ 
larly  ascribed  to  Robert  Raikes,  an  English  philanthro¬ 
pist,  B.  1735,  D.  1811  ;  he  began  in  1781.  In  1739,  Lud¬ 
wig  Hecker  opened  Sabbath  schools  for  the  poor  around 
him,  at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania.  The  instruction  in  S.  S. 
is  primarily  religious.  The  number  of  S.  S.  pupils  in  all 
countries  in  1897  was  estimated  at  20,OOO,(XXJ.  with  about 
2,250,000  teachers  S.-S.  pupils  in  the  U.  S.  number 
about  10,000,000.— See  also  Education. 

School,  n.  [A.  S.  sceol. ]  A  shoal ;  a  swarm  ;  a  multi¬ 
tude  ;  as,  a  school  of  fishes. 

— v.  a.  To  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  educate  at  a  school — To 
tutor;  to  chide;  to  admonish ;  to  reprove;  to  teach  by 
force  of  example;  as,  a  man  schooled  by  adversity. 

School'craft,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  1,216  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Manistee  and  Whitefish.  Surface,  diversified, 
and  mostly  covered  with  forest.  Cap.  Manistique.  Pop. 
(1894)  7,127. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Kalamazoo  co 

School'craft,  Henry  Rowe,  an  American  philologist 
and  traveller,  b.  in  Guilderland  (then  Watervliet),  Al¬ 
bany  co.,  N.  Y.,  1793.  After  devoting  his  youth  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guages,  he  commenced  in  1817  that  career  in  which  he 
subsequently  earned  a  high  reputation,  by  making  a 
journey  of  exploration  through  Missouri,  whence  he 
returned  to  Washington  with  a  valuable  mass  of  notes 
and  mineralogical  specimens.  His  Mines  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  Missouri,  published  in  1819,  met  with  the 
most  decided  success,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the 
post  of  geologist  to  the  exploring  expedition  dispatched 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  following  year.  I 
The  Journal  and  Report  which  he  produced  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  mission  greatly  enhanced  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  was  chosen  to  fulfil,  in  succession,  posts  of  I 
great  responsibility  and  distinction.  In  1821  he  acted 
as  secretary  to  an  Indian  conference  at  Chicago.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  acting  as  agent  for  Indian  affairs  | 
in  the  N.W.  territories,  and  while  discharging  these  du¬ 
ties  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Johnston,  a  young 
lady  who  had  received  a  high  education  in  Europe,  but 
was  the  child  of  an  Irish  gentleman  married  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  From  this  lady,  who  be¬ 
came  his  wife,  he  received  the  most  valuable  assistance 
in  prosecuting  that  course  of  research  into  the  lan¬ 
guages,  traditions,  and  antiquities  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which,  even  from  his  earliest  youth,  it  had  been  his  am¬ 
bition  to  pursue.  In  1832  he  was  charged  with  thej 
conduct  of  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
beyond  St.  Anthony’s  Falls.  Of  that  mission  lie  pro¬ 
duced  an  account,  in  his  Expedition  to  ltaslea  Lake,  a 
work  in  which  he  showed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  np  to  its  ultimate  forks,  and  to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake.  He  was  afterwards  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  only  man  in  America  who  had  seen  the 
Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.’1  lie  subsequently  acted  as  commissioner  to 
the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  territory  upon  the  N.W.  j 
frontier,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in 
capacities  of  a  like  nature.  In  1841  he  took  up  his  res¬ 
idence  at  New  York,  afterwards  making  a  philological 
and  archaeological  tour  in  Europe  and  Canada.  At  a 
later  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  arranging 
and  publishing  his  vast  stores  of  information  upon  In¬ 
dian  language,  antiquities,  and  ethnology,  which  lie  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  collecting.  An  enumeration  of  | 


several  of  this  learned  gentleman’s  most  important  pub¬ 
lications  will  afford  a  notion  of  the  great  services  he 
performed  relative  to  the  aboriginal  history  of  America. 
His  greatest  work  was  entitled  Historical  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Information  respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States;  and 
of  scarcely  less  value  are — A  merican  Indians,  their  His¬ 
tory,  Condition,  and  Prospects ;  Personal  Memoirs  of  a 
Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers;  The.  Myth  of  Hiawatha,  and  other 
Oral  Legends  of  the  North  A  merican  Indians  (from  this 
work  Mr.  Longfellow'  derived  the  legend  of  his  poem  of 
“Hiawatha”);  A  Complete  Lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  most  primitive  and  widely-diffused  aboriginal 
language;  and  Algic  Researches.  S.  was  a  member  of 
the  chief  European  aud  American  literary  and  learned 
societies.  D.  1864. 

School'-dame,  School'-mis'tress,  n.  The  fe¬ 
male  teacher  of  a  school. 

Scliool'-days,  n.pl.  That  period  of  life  passed  by 
youth  at  school. 

School'-ilistrict,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  division  of  a 
town  or  city  in  which  schools  are  established  and  con¬ 
ducted. 

Scliool'ey’s  Mountain,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Morris  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  New  York.  The  moun¬ 
tain,  1,100  feet  high,  is  a  great  resort  for  visitors,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  mineral  springs  at  the  summit. 

School  -fellow,  School  -mute,  n.  A  school  as¬ 
sociate;  one  bred  and  educated  at  the  same  school. 

School'-girl,  n.  A  girl  who  attends  school. 

Scliool'-liour,  n.  Time  of  instruction  passed  at  school. 

School'-house,  n.  A  building  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

School'ing,  n.  Instruction  in  school ;  education  in  a 
seminary  or  institution  of  learning;  tuition  ;  teaching. 
—  Compensation  paid  for  instruction  ;  reward  paid  to  a 
teacher  or  preceptor  for  his  services ;  as,  to  pay  a  quar¬ 
ter's  schooling  iu  advance.  —  Reproof;  reprimand;  re¬ 
buke;  as,  he  received  a  sharp  schooling  for  his  pertness. 

School'-maid,  n.  A  school-girl. 

School -nian,  n. ;  pi.  School-men.  A  person  versed  in 
the  niceties  or  subtleties  of  academical  disputation,  or 
of  school-divinity.  See  School. 

School'-master,  n.  One  who  presides  over  and 
teaches  a  school;  a  teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor  of 
youth; — in  a  reproachful  sense,  a  pedagogue;  a  dominie; 
as,  “  The  school-master  is  abroad.”  ( Lord  Brougham.)  — 
One  who,  or  that  which,  leads,  instructs,  and  disciplines, 
as,  stern  experience  was  his  school-master. 

School  -mate,  n.  Same  as  School-fellow,  q.  e. 

School'-mistress,  n.  Same  as  School-dame,  q.  v. 

Scliool'-teach'er,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  a 
school. 

Sohoor-teach'lnjj,  n.  The  vocation  or  employment 
of  imparting  instruction  to  a  school. 

Schoon'er,  n.  [Du.  schemer.]  ( Naut .)  A  small  vessel 
with  two  masts,  whose  main-  and  fore  sails  are  suspended 
by  gaff's, reach¬ 
ing  from  the 
mast  towards 
the  stern,  and 
stretched  out 
below  by 
booms,  the 
foremost  ends 
of  which  are 
hooked  to  an 
iron,  which 
clasps  -  the 
mast  so  as  to 
turn  the  vein 
as  upon  an  ax¬ 
is,  when  the 
after-ends  are 
swung  from 
one  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the 
other.  The  S. 
is  generally  a  Fig.  2318.  —  schooner. 

fast  sailer,  and 

principally  employed  in  trade  by  those  who  make  spec¬ 
ulations  where  dispatch  is  a  particular  object. 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  a  German  philosopher,*, 
at  Dantzic,  1788,  was  the  son  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer, 
the  popular  novelist  and  litterateur.  He  studied  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  attended  the  lectures  of  Fichte  at  Berlin,  spent 
some  time  at  Weimar  and  Dresden,  and  led  a  very  rest¬ 
less  life  till  1831,  when  he  settled  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  a  female  servant 
and  a  dog,  and  lived  a  quiet,  reserved,  selfishly  comfort¬ 
able  life ;  seeming  to  6ome  the  model  of  a  sage,  and  to 
others  a  surly  fanatic.  He  despised  his  countrymen 
and  their  philosophies,  read  much  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  latterly  paid  much  attention  to  ori¬ 
ental  studies.  He  became  an  enthusiast  for  Buddha  and 
the  Vedas,  and  enjoyed  tracing  all  Western  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  Eastern  sources.  The  principal  work  of  S.  is 
entitled  Die  Weltals  Willeund  Yorstellung.  It  appeared 
in  1819,  and  after  being  neglected  for  many  years,  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  received  some  sharp 
blows  of  criticism.  The  practical  upshot  of  his  system, 
which  makes  will  the  one  sole  reality,  is  intolerably 
melancholy,  taking  from  man  all  that  constitutes  his 
greatness,  his  goodness,  or  his  bliss.  God — futurity  • 
the  soul — mere  names,  illusions;  and  the  world  of  men 
is  to  him  bad,  hopelessly  bad,  and  made  so.  Strange, 
melancholy,  and  deterrent,  the  speculations  of  S.  are 
likely  to  remain  a  monument  of  dark  genius  rather  than 
a  light  of  philosophy.  They  form  no  centre  of  warmth 
and  hope,  but  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  faith  and  trust 
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and  aspiration  immolate  themselves.  S.  published  sev¬ 
eral  other  works  of  philosophy,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is,  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme  der  Ethik.  D.  1860. 

Schorl,  (short,)  n.  [Ger.  schorl.]  (Min.)  Black  tour¬ 
maline. 

Schorl  rock.  ( Geol .)  A  rock  formed  of  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  schorl  and  quarts. 

Srlior'lite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Ptcnite,  q.  v. 

Scliottische,  (shot'tecsh,)  n.  [Ger.]  (Dancing.)  A 
quick  kind  of  dance,  performed  by  two  persons,  and 
danced  in  common  time;  —  it  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  combination  of  the  polka  and  the  mazourka. 

(Mus.)  A  piece  of  music  set  in  appropriate  time  to 
the  steps  of  such  a  dance. 

Scliralculnirg.  (shral'en-berg,)  in  New  Jersey,  a 
post-village  of  Bergen  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Hackensack. 

Sell ran'k in,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order 
Mimosese.  The  Sensitive  brier,  S.  uncinata,  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  herb  found  in  the  Southern  States  in  dry  soils; 
stem  2-4  feet  long,  and  with  the  petioles  and  peduncles 
armed  with  short,  sharp  prickles,  turned  downwards ; 
flowers  in  spherical  heads,  purplish. 

SchrecUhorn,  (shrek'  horn,)  (“  peak  of  terror,”)  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  Lat.  46°  35'  26"  N.,  Lon. 
7°  21'  10.  Height,  13,492  feet.  It  was  ascended  in  1842 
by  Agassiz  and  Desor, 

Schrode',  or  Scroll,  n.  A  codfish  or  haddock  pre¬ 
pared  for  cooking. 

Sell  roe ppel,  (skroo'pel,)  in  N.  Y.,  a  twp.  of  Oswego  co. 

Scliroon,  (skroon',)  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Essex 
co. 

Scliroon  Lake,  in  New  York,  partly  in  Essex  and 
Warren  cos.,  abt.  10  m.  long,  and  1%  wide. 

— A  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  98  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Scliroon  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Essex  co.,  and 
flows  S.,  entering  the  Hudson  in  Warren  co. 

Schu'bert,  Franz,  a  celebrated  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  b.  at  Vienna,  in  1797.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  for  their  musical  talents,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  showed  so  strong  a  bent  to  musical  studies 
and  composition  that  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  who 
would  fain  have  made  him  a  philosopher,  gave  way,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  true  calling.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  was  the  pupil  of  Michael  Holzer;  became  a  chor¬ 
ister  in  the  imperial  chapel,  and  the  pupil  of  the  court; 
organist  and  of  Salieri.  He  studied  the  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  gave  lessons  in  music  for  a 
living.  The  number  and  variety  of  his  compositions  is 
extraordinary.  The  most  admired  is  his  Lieder,  and 
among  them  Der  Erlk’Onig,  Ave  Maria,  Der  Wanderer, 
and  Die  Erwartung,  are  perhaps  the  best  known.  But 
he  wrote  also  operas,  sonatas,  symphonies,  overtures, 
cantatas,  6  masses,  &c.  He  left  numerous  works  unpub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Schubert  spent  almost 
his  whole  life  at  Vienna,  and  there  d.  1828.  His  remains 
rest  near  those  of  Beethoven. 

Schuja,  or  Shuya,  (shoo-ja',)  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Vladimir,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Vladimir. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  soap.  Pop.  10,000. 

Scliiiltzville,  (shoolts'vill, )iu  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co. 

Scliumla,  (shoom’la,)  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  60  m.  S.  of  Silistria.  Manuf.  Tin 
and  copper  wares,  leather,  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  25,000. 

Sell II 1 1 .  (shoot',)  two  islands  in  W.  Hungary,  formed  by 
the  arms  of  the  Danube.  The  largest  is  53  m.  long  and 
16  broad ;  and  the  smaller  28  m.  long  and  7  broad.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Schuyler,  (ski’lur,)  in  Illinois,  a  W.  central  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Illinois  River;  area,  420  sq.  m.  Surface, 
undulating,  and  consists  of  prairie  and  timbered  land; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Rushville. 

Schuyler,  in  Missouri,  a  N.N.E.  county,  bordering  on 
Iowa  ;  area,  324  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chariton,  the  forks  of 
Fabius  River,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  Salt  River.  Surface 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lancaster. 

Schuyler,  in  New  York,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Seneca 
Lake.  Pop.  (1897)  17,170. 

• — A  township  of  Herkimer  co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Utica.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,290. 

Schuy'ler  Island,  in  New  York,  in  the  W.  of  Lake 
Champlain,  belonging  to  Essex  co.,  and  nearly  opposite 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

Schuy'ler's  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  oi 
Clinton  co.,  7  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg, 

Schuy'lersville.in  New  York, a,  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Schuylkill,  (sknol'kil,)  in  Pennsylvania,  ariver  which 
rises  near  Pottsville,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware  River 
5  m.  S.  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  120  m.  It 
is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  boats  to 
Port  Carbon,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Pottsville.  It  was  called  by 
the  Indians  Manayunk.  —  An  E.  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Schuylkill,  and  Swatara  Creek.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Ma- 
hanoy  mountains;  soil,  thin  and  unfertile.  Min. 
Almost  all  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  varying  from  3  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  which 
forms  the  principal  product  of  the  county,  immense 
quantities  being  annually  mined  and  exported.  Exten¬ 
sive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  also  found  near  Pottsville,  the 
cap.  of  the  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  West 
Chester. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Schuyl'klll  Ila'ven,  in  Pennsylvania,  apost-town 
of  Schuylkill  county,  4  miles  south  of  Pottsville.  It  is 
the  principal  shipping-point  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  re¬ 
gion. 

Schwabach,  (shwa'bak.)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle-Franconia,  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Manuf. 


Cottons,  woollens,  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  paper, 
printing  type,  tobacco,  &c.  Pop.  10,000. 

Schwal'bea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scroph- 
ulariacese,  represented  in  N.  America  by  S.  Ameri¬ 
cana,  the  Chaff-seed. 

Schwan'tlialer,  Ludwig  MiCHAEi.,an  eminent  German 
sculptor,  b.  in  Munich,  1802,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
of  the  same  profession  during  some  generations.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  artistic  education  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  aided  him 
with  some  valuable  advice.  His  first  successes  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  were  due  to  the  patronage  of  King  Louis  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  who  employed  the  young  sculptor  in  carving  a 
statue  of  Shakspeare  for  the  theatre  atMunich,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  executing  the  sculpturesque  decorations  for 
the  fine  architectural  works  with  which  that  art-loving 
monarch  was  adorning  his  capital  city.  He  continued 
to  labor  with  unceasing  zeal  until  he  became  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  head  of  the  Munich  school  of  sculpture.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sculpture ;  but  al¬ 
though  his  health  began  to  decline  about  this  time,  his 
energy  was  scarcely  less  ardent  than  formerly.  His 
grandest  work  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Feme,  and 
is  about  60  feet  in  height.  His  colossal  statures  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  Count  Tilly,  and  monumental  statues  of 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  Mozart,  are  noble  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  new  palace  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the 
“  Walhalla”  of  Ratisbon,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  finest 
art-collections  throughout  Germany,  are  enriched  by  his 
splendid  works.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  studio, 
together  with  models  of  his  most  important  works,  to 
the  “  Fine  Arts  Academy  ”  of  Munich ;  and  in  the  same 
city  there  is  a  street  named  in  his  honor.  D.  1848. 

Schwartz',  Berthold,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Corde¬ 
liers,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  native  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  in  Germany,  and  an  able  chemist.  It  is  said  that 
as  he  was  making  some  experiments  with  nitre,  he  was 
led  to  his  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  warlike  purposes  by  the  Venetians,  in  1300. 
There  is,  however,  much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of 
this  discovery;  and  it  is  certain  that  Roger  Bacon,  who 
d.  in  1292,  was  acquainted  with  an  inflammable  compo¬ 
sition  similar  to  gunpowder,  the  knowledge  of  which 
Europeans  appear  to  have  derived  from  the  Orientals. 

Scliwartz'lnirg,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
19  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Schwartz'bui-g-Rudol'stadt,  a  principality  of 
the  German  Empire,  bet.  Lat.  50°  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  11° 
E.,  inclosed  by  Sax  e-Weimar,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  and 
Ilildburghausen;  area,  340  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  well  wooded.  Rivers,  gchwartza,  Ilm,  and 
Saale  rivers.  Min.  Iron  and  salt.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth,  earthenware,  glass,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Rudolstadt, 
the  cap.,  and  Frankenlxausen. 
Schwartz'bnrg-Son'dersliausen,  a  principal¬ 
ity  of  the  German  Empire,  Lat.  61°  12'  and  51°  26'  N., 
Lon.  11°  E.,  inclosed  by  Prussian  territory,  except  on 
the  W.,  where  it  joins  a  detached  portion  of  Saxe-Gotha; 
area,  319  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  fertile. 
Rivers.  Helbe  and  Wipper  rivers.  Prod.  The  usual  ce- 
realia.  Min.  Iron.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
and  hardware.  Chief  towns.  Sondershausen,  the  cap., 
and  Arnstadt. 

Scliwatz.  (shwaz,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Innspruck ;  pop.  5,0U0. 

Schwedt,  (shwet,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  on  the  Oder,  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Stettin.  Manuf.  To¬ 
bacco,  leather,  and  starch.  Pop.  7,600. 

Schweid'nitz,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Weistritz,  42  in.  S.E.  of  Leignitz.  Manuf.  Liuen  and 
woollen  goods,  leather,  tobacco,  and  starch. 

Schweinfurt,  (shwine'foort,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main,  29  m.  N.E.  of  Wurzburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  chemicals,  and  leather.  Pop.  7,800. 

Scliwein'furt’S-green,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment 
of  a  brilliant  sea-green  color,  prepared  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper, 
adding  its  own  weight  and  quantity  of  water,  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  whole  to  rest  for  a  few  days. 

Schwerin,  (shvee'rin.)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Lake 
of  Schwerin,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Lubeck.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth,  tobacco,  and  vinegar. 

Schwe  rin,  or  Schwierzyna,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  55  m.  W.  of  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
leather,  and  beer.  Pop.  5,500. 

Schwiebus,  (shwe-ai-boss,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  41  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloths.  Pop.  12,000. 

Schwytz,  or  Schweitz,  (Canton  of,)  (shwitze.)  a 
cant,  of  Switzerland,  between  Lat.  46°  50'  and 47°  20  N 
Lon.  8°  30'  and  9°  E.,  having  N.  and  N.E.  the  cants  of 
Zurich  and  St.  Gall,  E.  Glarus,  S.  Uri  and  Unterwalden 
and  W .  Zug  and  Lucerne  ;  area,  339  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  adapted  to 
cattle  raising.  Rivers.  Sihl,  and  Muotta.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  cheese,  and  timber.  Can.  Schwvtz 
Pop.  45,039. 

Sciacca.  ( shak'ka ,)  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy  in  Sicilv 
prov.  of  Girgenti.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Girgenti. 

Sciag  raphy.  Sciag  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  skiagraphia, 
painting  in  chiaro-oscui  o  skia,  a  shadow,  and  graphein 
to  describe.]  The  art  or  science  of  projecting  or  deline¬ 
ating  shadows  as  they  fall  in  nature. 

(Arch.)  The  profile  or  section  of  a  building,  to  show 
the  inside  thereof ;  a  sciagraph. 

( Astron .)  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 
Sciat'ic,a.  [Vr.  sciatique ;  L.  Lat.  sciatica.]  Belonging 


to,  or  having  connection  with,  the  hip ;  as,  the  sciatic 
nerve.  —  Affecting  the  hip  ;  as,  sciatic  gout. 

— n.  Sciatic  artery.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  interior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  deep-seated  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  hip.  — 
Sciatic  nerve,  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the  human 
body ;  it  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  integuments 
of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and 
those  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Sciatic  stay.  (Naut.)  A  rope  passing  between  the 
main  and  fore  tops,  and  sustaining  a  pulley  used  in  load¬ 
ing  or  lightening  a  ship’s  hold.  The  pulley  can  move 
upon  this  stay. 

Sciat'ica,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  ischias,  pain  in  the  loins  and 
hips.]  (Med.)  A  name  often  applied  to  all  rheumatic 
affections  about  the  hip-joiDt  and  back  of  the  thigh,  but 
in  strictness  it  is  applied  only  to  a  disease  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  This  is  sometimes  an  inflammatory  complaint, 
requiring  for  its  treatment  cupping  and  blistering; 
sometimes  it  is  clearly  rheumatic,  and  then  requires  the 
mode  of  treatment  adapted  for  such  cases;  sometimes  it 
results  from  irritation  within  the  pelvis,  affecting  the 
nerve  before  it  emerges  externally;  and  sometimes  it  i* 
purely  nervous  and  neuralgic. 

Sciat'ical,  a.  Sciatic. 

Sciat'icaliy,  adv.  With  sciatica;  after  the  manner, 
or  by  means  of,  sciatica. 

Seicii,  (she-kle,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of 
Syracuse,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Noto.  Manuf.  Woollen  good*. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Science,  (si'ens,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scientia,  from  scio,  to 
know.]  In  its  strictly  literal  sense,  the  word  science 
means  simply  knowledge.  This  was  probably  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  was  at  first  used;  but  we  are  told  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  16tli  cent,  the  word  S.  had  begun  to 
appear  as  denoting  connected  and  demonstrated  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  opposition  to  art,  which  signified  digested  rules 
of  operation,  uot  connected  with  each  other  by  deduction 
from  common  first  principles;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent,  the  term  S.  was  freely  used  in  the  sense  which 
it  has  never  since  lost,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  literature.  S.,  as  distinguished  from  art,  is  a 
body  of  organized  knowledge,  whose  phenomena  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  reasons  or  causes  by  which 
they  are  influenced  in  their  legitimate  connection  and 
independence.  A  S.  which  deals  with  the  succession  of 
reason  and  consequence  is  entitled  an  abstract  S. ;  while 
that  which  deals  with  causes  and  effects  is  called,  for  the 
most  part,  a  natural  or  physical  S.  Those  S.  which  are 
supposed  to  be  complete  are  called  exact  S. ;  as,  geome¬ 
try.  The  great  majority  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  S.  hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  mere  bundles  of 
theories  or  facts,  connected  with  more  or  less  of  exact¬ 
ness,  but  which  a  fresh  discovery  may  any  day  untie. 
S.,  as  opposed  to  literature,  has  for  its  business  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  application  of  first  prnciples. 

— v.  a.  To  ground,  or  cause  to  become  skilled  in  science ; 
to  instruct.  (R.) 

Sci'enceville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Green  co.,  44 
m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Scienter,  (si'in'ter,)  adv.  [Lat.,  from  sciens.]  With 
knowledge. 

Sciential,  (si'en'shal.)  a.  Producing  science,  (r.) 

Scientific,  Scientifical,  a.  [Fr.  scientifique.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science  ;  producing 
certain  knowledge  or  demonstration ;  well  versed  in  sci¬ 
ence;  used  in  science;  in  accord  with,  or  dependent  on, 
the  rules  or  principles  of  science;  exhibitiiTg  profound 
and  practical  knowledge;  ns,  a  scientific  treatise,  a  sci¬ 
entific  man,  scientific  knowledge  or  evidence. 

Scientific  Societies.  See  Societies  (  Literary  and  Sci¬ 
entific). 

Scientifically,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  knowledge ;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  science. 

Scientist,  (si'en-tlst,)  n.  One  deeply  versed  in  science; 
a  savant ;  as,  a  zealous  scientist. 

Scilicet,  (sil'i-set,)  n.  [A  contraction  from  Lat.  scire 
licet,  you  may  know.]  Namely ;  videlicet ;  to  wit ;  as 
follows ;  —  sometimes  abbreviated  to  sc.  or  ss. 

Scil'la,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliaceie. 
They  are  ornamental  bulbous  plants,  related  to  hya¬ 
cinths,  and  known  under  the  common  names  of  Squill, 
Blue-bell,  &c.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  flower- 
garden  plants,  some  of  them  being  among  the  mast 
lovely  of  early  spring  flowers.  The  medical  squill  is 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Urginca 

Scilla,  ( sil'la ,)  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Ca- 
labria-Ulteriore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina.  5  m.  N.  of  Reggio ;  pop.  5,000. 

Scil'litine,  n.  (Ghem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
squill  (tho  bulb  of  the  Urgina  scilla,  formerly  maritima), 
to  which  its  medical  properties  of  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic  are  referable.  It  is  a  white  substance,  of  a 
resinous  appearance. 

Scilly  Islands.  (The,)  (tsil'le,)  a  group,  belonging  to 
England,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  English  Channel, 
30  m.  S.W.  of  the  Land’s  End.  They  consist  of  150  islands 
and  rocks,  the  principal  of  the  former  being  St.  Mary’s, 
Tresco,  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Agnes,  Sampson,  and  Brechar. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and 
healthy.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes. 
Gap.  Ileugh-town,  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Island. 
Pop.  2,431. 

— Also,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean ;  Lat.  16°  28' S., 
Lon.  156°  10'  W. 

Scimetar,  Sciineter,  Scymetar,  (sim'-,)  n.  A 
short,  curved  sword,  with  a  convex  edge,  much  used  by 
Oriental  nations,  and  frequently  found  in  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

Scinde,  a  country  of  Asia.  See  Sinde. 
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Scintilla,  ( sin-til'ld ,)  n.  [Lat.]  A  spark  ;  the  smallest 
particle  ;  a  tittle  ;  an  iota ;  as,  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  wit  in  his  nature,  (r.) 

Sf Intillaiit,  (sin'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  scintillare,  to 
sparkle.]  Sparkling;  emitting  fine,  igneous  particles. 

'Scin'tillate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  scintillo,  scintillatum,  from 
scintilla,  a  spark.]  To  emit  sparks,  or  fine,  igneous  par¬ 
ticles.  —  To  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

.Scintillation,  ( sin-til-la' shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scintil¬ 
lation  Act  of  emitting  sparks  or  igneous  particles  ;  act 
of  sparkling  or  coruscating. —  Hence,  intellectual  ra¬ 
diance  ;  as,  scintillations  of  wit  or  fancy. 

( Astron .)  The  twinkling,  or  tremulous  motion,  of  the 
light  of  the  larger  fixed  stars,  by  which  they  appear 
as  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  them  were  not  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  produced  by  particles  succeeding  each  other 
at  intervals  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement.  The 
planets,  excepting  when  very  near  the  horizon,  have 
not  this  twinkling  appearance;  and  they  are  thus  read¬ 
ily  distinguished  from  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
arises  from  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  apparent  diam¬ 
eters  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  unequal  refracting 
power  of  our  atmosphere  at  the  different  temperatures 
and  pressures  of  the  layers  of  air  through  which  a  star 
is  seen.  This  unequal  refraction  causes  the  apparent 
displacement  of  the  star  to  a  small  extent.  The  twink¬ 
ling  of  the  stars  is  therefore  greatest  when  they  are  near 
the  horizon,  and  when  the  air  is  disturbed  by  currents 
of  unequal  temperature.  The  stars  near  the  zenith 
rarely  twinkle,  and  when  seen  from  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain  the  phenomenon  is  also,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  greatly  diminished. 

^cintil'Ious,  a.  Scintillant;  sparkling;  coruscant.  (r.) 

■Scio.  Ohio,  or  Khio,  (si'o.)  [Anc.  Chios.}  An  island 
of  the  JEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Turks,  5  m.  \Y.  of 
Cape  Blanco,  Asia  Minor  ;  Lat.  of  Scio,  its  cap.,  38°  22' 
30"  N.,  Lon.  26°  9'  E.  Ext.  32  m.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  18  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  The  climate  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  Prod.  Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  wine,  and 
fruits.  Min.  Marble  and  jasper.  Chief  towns.  Ohio,  or 
Scio,  the  cap.,  and  Mastico.  S.  was  the  scene  of  a  terrific 
earthquake  on  April  3, 1881.  The  loss  of  lives  officially 
reported  amounted  to  8000  killed,  and  10,000  wounded, 
with  a  vast  destruction  to  property.  Pop.  abt.  70,000. 

Sci'  o,  in  Mich.,  a  p.  v.  and  twp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  abt. 
6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ann  Arbor.- — In  N.  Y.,  a  p.  v.  and  twp. 
of  Alleghany  co. — In  Oregon,  a  p.  v.  of  Linn  co. 

Sciola,  or  Sciota,  ( si-o'la ,)  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  8  m.  E.  of  Frankford. 

Sciolism,  (si' o-lizm,)  n.  Superficial  science  or  knowl¬ 
edge. 

.Sci'olist,  n.  [Lat.  sciolus,  a  smatterer.  dimin.  of  scius, 
from  scio,  to  know.]  One  who  knows  little  thoroughly, 
or  who  knows  many  things  superficially  ;  a  pretentious 
savant;  a  smatterer;  a  superficial  pedant. 

Sciolist'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sciolism  ;  re¬ 
sembling,  or  partaking  of,  the  characteristics  of  a  sciolist. 

.Sciol'ti,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which,  applied  to  coun¬ 
terpoint,  signifies  that  it  is  free,  and  not  constrained  by 
general  rules.  When  applied  to  notes,it  signifies  that  they 
are  not  tied  together ;  thus,  — ff  — k  S-r.  .  — i  M 


Scioiti.  Legaii. 


Scioni'achy.  Sciam'achy,  n.  [From  Gr.  skia,  a 
shadow,  and  mache,  battle.]  An  imaginary  contest  with 
one’s  shadow  ; — hence,  any  mock  or  incorporeal  combat ; 
as,  “  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combat  of  words.” — Cowley. 

Sci'oniancy,  n.  [From  Gr.  skia,  and  manteia,  proph¬ 
ecy.]  Divination  by  means  of  shadows,  as  practised  by 
the  ancients. 

Sci'ou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scindo,  scissum,  to  cut  off.] 
(Hort.)  A  cutting  or  slip  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  grafted  upon  some  other  tree;  a  scion ;  a  small 
twig  or  young  shoot.  —  Hence,  a  descendant ;  an  off¬ 
shoot  ;  a  member  as,  a  scion  of  a  noble  race. 

Sci'optic-ball,  n.  [From  Gr.  skia,  shadow,  and  opti- 
kos,  relating  to  sight.]  (Optics.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  mechanical  contrivance  used  in  the  camera- 
obscura,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  a  lens  in 
every  direction. 

Scio'ta,  in  Illinois,  a  prosperous  township  ot  McDon¬ 
ough  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,422. 

Sciota.  in  Minnesota,  a  flourishing  township  of  Dakota 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  310. 

Sciota.  or  Scioto,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Clinton  co.,  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Plattsburg. 

Scio'to.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Shiawassee  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,492. 

Scioto,  in  Ohio,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hardin  co.,  and 
after  a  S.S.E.  course  of  200  m.,  enters  the  Ohio  ltiver  at 
Portsmouth.  —  A  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River; 
area,  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Little  Scioto  rivers, 
and  Brush  Creek.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
and  sandstone.  Cup.  Portsmouth.  Pop.  (1897)  39,950. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co.  Pip.  about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co.  Pop.  about  2,200. 

— A  township  of  Pickaway  co.  Pop.  about  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,980. 

— A  post-village  of  Scioto  county,  100  miles  south  of 
Columbus. 

Scio'loville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  N.E. 
of  Portsmouth. 

Scipio.  (sip'e-o,)  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Roman  fam¬ 
ily,  the  most  celebrated  members  of  which  were  : 

-Scipio,  Africanus  (the  Elder),  Publius  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans,  born  b.  c.  234.  He  is  said  to  have 
saved  his  father’s  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinns,  and 
by  his  courage  and  decision  prevented  the  desertion 
at  the  young  nobles  after  the  defeat  at  Cannio.  At 
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the  age  of  24  he  was  chosen  to  command,  as  procon¬ 
sul,  in  Spain,  where,  instead  of  risking  a  battle  with  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  took  it  the  same  year. 
His  humane  and  generous  conduct  on  becoming  master 
of  the  city,  aud  especially  his  liberation  of  the  Spanish 
hostages  and  prisoners  found  there,  among  them  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  was  even  ottered  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  be  more  than  general  of  the  Roman  people. 
During  the  next  three  years  S.  made  himself  master  of 
all  Spain,  except  the  town  of  Gades.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  he 
made  a  secret  visit  to  the  court  of  Sypliax,  King  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  won  his  alliance.  In  296  he  returned  to 
Rome,  aud  was  chosen  consul  for  the  next  year.  Sicily 
was  given  to  him  as  his  province,  and  having  attracted 
by  his  character  aud  success  an  army  of  volunteers,  he 
crossed,  in  204,  into  Africa,  and  began  the  siege  of  Utica, 
but  on  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  retired  into  winter- 
quarters.  In  the  spring  he  burnt,  by  stratagem,  the 
double  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  fugitive 
forces.  Sypliax,  who  had  joined  Hasdrubal,  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  Cirta  surrendered  to  the  conquerors.  Han¬ 
nibal  was  called  to  oppose  S.  in  Africa,  and  the  second 
Punic  War  was  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  of  Han¬ 
nibal  at  the  battle  of  Zoma,  October  19th,  202.  Peace 
was  signed  the  next  year,  and  S.,  on  his  return  home, 
had  the  most  splendid  triumph  which  had  yet  been 
seen,  and  received  the  surname  Africanus.  He  declined 
other  honors  which  were  offered  him  ;  was  subsequently 
censor,  consul  a  second  time,  and  in  193  ambassador  to 
Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  at  whose  court  he  is  said  to 
have  met  Hannibal.  Having  accompanied  his  brother 
Lucius  to  the  Syrian  war  as  lieutenaut,  in  190,  they 
were  accused  of  misappropriation  of  moneys  received 
from  Antiochus.  Cato  was  the  leader  of  the  party  op¬ 
posed  to  S.,  and  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  was  successful, 
but  that  of  Africanus  was  dropped  by  the  advice  of  Tib 
Gracchus.  The  popularity  of  S.  had  waned,  and  he  left 
Rome  never  to  return.  D.at  his  villa,  at  Liternum,  b.  c. 
183,  the  same  yea-r  in  which  Hannibal  died.  S.  married 
the  daughter  of  iEmilius  Paulus  ;  and  his  youngest 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Tib  Gracchus,  and  the 
mother  of  the  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius.  Through¬ 
out  his  career  S.  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
self-confidence  and  decisiveness  in  action,  aud  no  less 
by  a  profound  sense  of  religion.  He  professed,  and  it 
was  believed  by  the  people,  that  he  was  favored  with  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  gods;  and  on  all  occasions  he  de¬ 
votedly  awaited  divine  direction  before  acting.  The 
stately  pride  with  which,  in  his  later  years,  he  disre¬ 
garded  the  laws  of  his  country  obscured  the  lustre  of 
the  immense  services  he  had  earlier  rendered. 

Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  was  brother 
of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  served  in  Spain  and 
Africa.  He  obtained  the  consulate  in  190. 

Scipio,  .Emilianus  Airicancs  (the  Younger),  Publius  Cor¬ 
nelius,  conqueror  of  Carthage,  b.  about  b.c.  185.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  P.  Scipio,  son  of  Africanus  the  elder.  In 
his  youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instructions  and 
friendship  of  Polybius,  who,  exiled  from  Greece,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  in  the  house  of  iEmilius  Paulus.  He  was 
an  industrious  student  of  literature,  and  early  proved 
himself  singularly  free  from  the  common  vices  of  sensu¬ 
ality  and  covetousness.  He  began  his  military  service 
in  Spain  in  151 ;  gained  great  reputation  soon  after  in 
Africa,  in  the  third  Punic  War;  and  in  148, although  not 
of  fit  age,  was  chosen  consul.  The  next  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Polybius  and  C.  Laelius,  he  went  to  Africa, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  siege  of  Carthage,  which 
was  heroically  defended.  It  was  entered  by  the  Romans 
in  the  spring  of  146;  desperate  fighting  took  place  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  awful 
bloodshed;  and  at  last  a  fire  broke  out,  that  raged  nearly 
a  week.  S.  mused  mournfully  over  these  horrors,  and 
foreboded  like  ruin  for  Rome.  By  order  of  the  Senate, 
the  wall  and  houses  were  totally  destroyed,  and  a  curse 
pronounced  against  whoever  should  rebuild  the  city. 
S.  had  a  magnificent  triumph  on  his  return.  He  led  a 
simple  and  frugal  life,  and  during  his  censorship,  142-1, 
tried  to  effect  reforms  in  the  manner  of  his  countrymen, 
but  without  success.  In  134  he  was  again  consul,  with 
Spain  for  his  province;  and  his  great  achievement  there 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Numantia,  for  which  he 
had  the  surname  Numantinus.  His  marriage  with 
Sempronia,  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  was  not  a  happy  one. 
By  his  bold  resistance  to  the  proposed  reforms,  he  lost 
the  favor  of  the  popular  party;  and  at  last,  in  129,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Suspicion  of  murder  fell  on 
various  persons,  but  chiefly  on  Carbo,  one  of  the  most 
rash  advocates  of  the  Agrarian  reforms.  S.  was  the 
friend  of  Terence,  Pantetius,  and  especially  of  Laelius, 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  Cicero’s  discourse,  De  Amicitia. 

Scip'io,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
609.  —  A  township  of  La  Porte  co. 

A  post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  31  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

—  A  village  of  Franklin  co.,  11  m.  E.  of  Brookville. 

Scipio,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  1,600. 

Scipio.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Scipio.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Meigs  co. 

—  A  towuship  of  Seneca  co. 

Scip  io  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co. 

Scip'ioville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  12  m.  SS.W.  of  Auburn. 

Scire-facias,  (si're-fa-shi-as,)  n.  [Lat.,  cause  you  to 
know.]  (Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  which  lies  in  various 
cases,  as  for  instance  to  call  on  a  party  to  show  cause  to 


the  court  whence  it  issues,  why  letters-patent  should 
not  be  repealed. 

Scir'pus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  bulrush.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Cyperacese.  Various  species,  commonly 
known  as  Club-rushes,  or  Bulrushes,  are  much  employed 
for  mats,  chair-bottoms,  baskets,  Ac.,  and  by  coopers  for 
filling  up  intervals  in  the  seams  of  casks. 

Sci  rrltoid,  (skir'roid,)  a.  [Gr.  slcirros,  scirrlius,  and 
eidns,  shape.]  Having  resemblance  to  scirrhus. 

Scirrhos'ity,  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  induration,  as  of  a 
gland. 

Scir'rlious,  Skir'rlious,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  a  scirrhus ;  hard ;  indurate ;  as,  scirrhous 
disease  of  the  glands. 

Scir'rlius,  Skir'rlius,  n. ;  Lat.  pi.  Scirrhi;  Eng. 
pi.  Scirrhuses.  [Fr.  squirre ;  Lat .scirrus;  Gr.  skirros.] 
(Med.)  A  hardened  or  indurated  tumor;  thefirststage 
of  cancer,  or  carcinoma. 

Scissel,  Scissil,  ( sis'sel ,)  n.  [See  Scissile.]  The 
clippings  of  various  metals  produced  by  several  me¬ 
chanical  operations  concerned  in  their  manufacture. 

—The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular  blanks 
have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Scissile,  (sis'sil,)  a.  [From  Lat.  scindere,  scissum,  to 
cut.]  That  may  be  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

Scission,  (sizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scissio  —  scin¬ 
dere,  scissum,  to  cut.  split.]  Act  of  cutting  or  dividing 
by  a  sharp  instrument. 

Scissor,  (siz'zur,)  v.  a.  To  cut  with  scissors  or  shears. 

Scis'sor>bill,  orSkim'mer.n.  (Zool.)  The  popular 
name  of  the  genus  Rhynchops,  family  Laridse,  including 
birds  closely 
allied  to  the 
Terus,  but  easi¬ 
ly  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their 
singular  bill, 
which  is  com¬ 
pressed  like  a  : 
knife,  and  has  1 
the  lower  man¬ 
dible  longer 
than  the  up¬ 
per,  and  brok¬ 
en  off,  as  it 
were,  at  the 
tip.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  species,  R.  nigra  (the  Black-skimmer)  (Fig.  2319), 
is  19  inches  long;  wing  14.  It  skims  its  food  from  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Scissors,  (siz'zurz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ciseaux  ;  Lat.  scissor  — 
scindo,  to  cut,  divide:  Gr.  schizdi]  A  two-bladed  cut¬ 
ting  instrument  resembling  shears,  but  smaller. 

Scissor'-tail.  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  Milvulus  forficatus,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Laridse,  which  has  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two 
long  feathers. 

Scissure,  (sizh'yur,)  n.  [Lat.  scissura.]  A  longitu¬ 
dinal  aperture  made  by  cutting;  a  fissure;  a  cleft ;  as, 
the  scisxures  made  by  an  earthquake. 

Scituate,  (sit'u-at,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village,  sea¬ 
port,  and  township  of  Plymouth  co.,  on  Massachusetts 
Bay,  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Scituate,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of  Providence 


Fig.  2319. 

8CISS0R-BILL,  OR  BLACK-SKIMMER. 
( Rhynchops  nigra.) 


Sciu'rean,  Sciju'rine,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Sciu- 

RID.E,  q.  V. 

Sci  u'ri<lie,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  Rodentia,  com¬ 
prising  the  squirrels  and  their  allies,  which  have  the 
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tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  and  the  molars  — — —or— ; — —  • 

The  genus  Sciurus,  comprising  the  True  Squirrels,  is 
characterized  by  compressed  incisors,  long  ears,  divided 
snout  and  upper  lip,  long  tail,  with  the  hairs  arranged 
mainly  on  the  sides,  absence  of  cheek  pouches,  and 
inner  lines  of  the  upper  molars  parallel.  Squirrels  are 
lightly  built,  agile,  live  upon  trees,  and  feed  on  fruit 
and  nuts.  There  are  about  50  American  species,  of 
which  12  or  more  belong  to  the  U.  States.  —  The  Gray 
and  the  Black  Squirrel,  S.  Carolinensis,  of  the  U.  States 
east  of  the  Missouri,  is  9  to  11  inches  long  to  the  tail, 
which  is  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  head  and  body; 
the  color  in  the  gray  variety;  grizzled  light  yellow¬ 
ish-gray  above,  pure  white  beneath.  The  Southern 
Gray  Squirrel  and 
the  Northern  Gray 
Squirrel  are  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinct  species  ;  but 
Baird  considers 
them  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  for 
which  he  retains 
the  name  given 
above.  The  South¬ 
ern  variety  is 
smaller  than  the 
Northern,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Audu¬ 
bon,  has  different 
habits.  The  Gray 
Squirrel  occurs  of 
every  shade  from 
gray  to  jet-black ; 
and  the  black  and 
dusky  varieties 
have  also  been  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as 
a  species  distinct 
from  the  gray.  Gray 
squirrels  are  re- 


Fig.  2320. 

RED  SQUIRREL,  OR  CHICK  ARM, 
ISciurui  hudsontus.) 
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markable  for  their  occasional  extensive  migrations.  As¬ 
sembling  in  immense  numbers,  they  make  their  way 
across  the  country,  swimming  streams,  and  turning  aside 
for  no  obstacle.  The  lted  Squirrel,  or  Chickaree,  S.  hud- 
sonius  (Fig.  2320),  of  the  U.  States,  K.  of  the  Missouri, 
and  N.  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  is  7  to  8  inches  long  to  the  tail, 
which  is  abt.  0  inches ;  the  color  above  and  on  the  sides 
mixed  black  and  grayish-rusty,  with  a  broad  band  of 
bright  ferruginous  along  the  back  and  upper  surface  of 
the  tail ;  beneath,  dingy-white.  These  squirrels  are  seen 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In 
the  Northern  forests  the  deepest  snows  of  winter  are  soon 
Covered  with  their  tracks,  and  penetrated  by  holes  bored 
to  find  the  cones  of  spruce,  pine,  and  the  nuts  scattered 
beneath,  or  which  they  had  hidden  the  previous  au¬ 
tumn.  They  often  sit  for  hours  upon  a  stump,  or  limb 
of  a  tree  close  to  the  trunk,  and,  holding  a  cone  or  a 
nut  in  their  fore  paws,  gnaw  it  briskly  till  they  get  all 
the  food  it  contains.  Disturbed  while  upon  the  ground, 
the  Chickaree  ascends  the  nearest  tree,  and  making  for 
the  outer  branches,  leaps  from  these  to  another  tree, 
and  passing  thus  from  tree  to  tree,  is  soon  out  of  sight. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  suddenly  startled,  it  ascends 
a  tree  a  short  distance,  and  commences  chattering  with 
great  fury,  and  leaping  about  as  if  in  defiance  of  its  in¬ 
truder.  (Tenney.) — See  Pteromys,  Striped  Squirrel, 
Spermophilus,  Prairie-Dog,  Ac. 

Sclavo'nia.  See  Slavonia. 

Sclerantlia'cese,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  skleros ,  hard,  anthos.  a 
flower.]  (Bat.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Fi- 
coidales.  Diag.  No  petals,  a  tubular  calyx  becoming 
hardened  and  covering  the  fruit,  consisting  of  a  single 
solitary  carpel.  —  The  order  is  composed  of  4  genera, 
including  the  species  of  inconspicuous  plants  found  in 
barren  places  in  temperate  regions.  Scleranthus  an¬ 
num,  the  Knawel,  is  common  in  the  Middle  States. 

Scle'ria,  n.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard,  alluding  to  the  indurate 
shell  of  the  fruit.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cyperacese,  comprising  herbs  having  leafy  stems,  and 
spikelets  in  spikes,  fascicles,  or  panicles.  S.  triglomerata, 
the  Whip-grass,  3-4  feet  high,  is  common  in  swamps  in 
almost  all  the  States. 

Scler'ogen,  n.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard,  and  genno,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Same  as  Lignin,  q.  v. 

Sclero  tic,  a.  [Fr.  scl&rotique,  from  Lat.  sclerotica.] 
Hard  ;  rigid ;  firm  ;  as,  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

— n.  ( Anat .)  The  outer  tunic  of  the  eye  (Fig.  980).  In 
man  it  is  opaque,  and  forms  the  posterior  five-sixths  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  white  externally,  brown  in¬ 
ternally,  and  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  In 
many  birds,  and  some  fossil  reptiles,  it  develops  a  cir¬ 
cular  series  of  bony  plates  around  the  eyeball. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  which  indurates  and  solidifies  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Kcoat,  v.  a.  To  scotch.  See  Scotch. 

Scobs,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [From  Lat.  scabere,  to  scrape.] 
The  dross  or  rust  of  metals. —  Raspings  of  ivory,  horn, 
metals,  or  other  hard  substances.  (Chambers.)  —  An  al¬ 
kali. 

Scoff,  v.  n.  [Icel.  skopaz,  to  speak  jestingly ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
mit  schophlicen  worte.n,  with  scoffing  words;  allied  to 
Gr.  skopto,  to  mock.]  To  exhibit  or  express  insolent  rid¬ 
icule,  mockery,  or  contumelious  language;  to  manifest 
contempt  by  expressions  of  derision  ;  — followed  by  at. 

— v.  a.  To  treat  with  derision,  contumely,  or  scorn  ;  to 
flout;  to  mock  at;  to  address  with  contemptuous  lan¬ 
guage. 

— n.  Contemptuous  ridicule ;  derision,  ridicule,  mockery, 
or  reproach, couched  in  contumelious  language;  expres¬ 
sion  of  scorn  ;  as,  to  make  a  scoff  of  religion. 

Scoffer,  n .  One  who  scoffs ;  a  scorner ;  one  who  mocks, 
ridicules,  derides,  or  reproaches  in  contumelious  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  a  profane  scoffer. 

Scoffery,  n.  Act  of  scoffing;  derision;  mockery. 

Scof  liuj;.  n.  The  act  of  treating  with  contempt  or  scorn. 

Sttof  finely,  adv.  In  a  scoffing  manner. 

Scoke,  n.  (Bot.)  The  poke  or  pocan  plant.  See 
Phytolaccacile. 

Scola'zon,  a.  A  peculiar  kind  of  manure  or  compost. 

Scold,  (skold,)  ».  n.  [A  S.  scyldan.]  To  find  fault  or 
reprove  with  rude  clamor:  to  utter  railing,  or  harsh, 
rude,  boisterous  rebuke;  to  brawl;  to  chide  or  admon¬ 
ish  in  a  sharp,  coarse,  termagant  manner; — generally 
preceding  at. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  chiding  to  with  rudeness  and  boisterous 
clamor;  to  rate;  to  reprimand,  rebuke,  or  reprove 
sharply  or  coarsely ;  as,  she  scolded  her  husband  for 
coming  home  late. 

— n.  A  rude,  boisterous,  clamorous,  foul-mouthed  woman ; 
a  shrew;  a  vixen;  a  termagant;  a  virago;  a  woman 
whose  tongue  gets  the  better  of  her  temper. 

“  A  shrew  in  domestic  life  is  now  become  a  scold  in  politics." 

Addison. 

— A  brawl ;  a  scolding;  a  rating. 

Scold  er,  n.  One  who  scolds,  rates,  rails,  or  clamors. 

Qcold'iiijgr,  n.  The  uttering  of  rude,  clamorous  lan¬ 
guage  by  way  of  rebuke  or  reproof ;  rating  or  rail¬ 
ing  language;  as,  to  give  one  a  scolding. 

Scold'iiijfly.  adv.  In  a  scolding,  rating  manner. 

Scolecilc.  Skolecite,  (sktil' e-sit,)  n.  [From  Gr. 
skolek,  earth-worm.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  which  occurs  in  prismatic  and  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  and  also  massive  with  a  fibrous  and  radiat¬ 
ing  structure.  It  is  colorless,  snow-white,  grayish,  yel¬ 
lowish,  and  reddish,  and  transparent  to  translucent  at 
the  edges. 

Sco'lex.  n.  [Gr.,  a  worm.]  (ZoSl.)  The  first  or  primi¬ 
tive  segment  of  a  tapeworm  (toenin),  which  originates 
itself  from  a  cysticercus,  and  develops  proglottides,  who 
in  their  turn  become  free  and  independent  from  the 
parent  organism. 


Scol  lop,  n.  and  v.  a.  Same  as  Scallop,  q.  v. 

Scolopa'cidse,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  The  Snipe  family,  order 
Grallatores,  comprising  birds  which  have  the  bill  gen¬ 
erally  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  hind  toe  generally 
present. 

Scolopen'<lri<lie,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  The  Centipede  family. 
See  Centipede. 

Scolopen'drimn,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Ferns.  S. 
officinarum,  the  Hurt’s -tongue  (Fig.  2321),  a  species 


Fig.  2321.  —  hart’s-tongce,  (Scolopendrium  vulgare.) 


a,  Sporangium,  or  Spore-capsule; 

b,  the  same,  opened,  showing  its  elastic  ring. 

common  in  Europe,  has  been  found  at  Chittenango,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  Kentucky. 

Scolymus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Asteraccse,  including  the  Golden-thistle. 

Sco'ly  tidse,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Bark-beetle  family,  com¬ 
prising  coleopterous  insects,  the  type  of  which,  Scolyus 
destructor,  is  very  obnoxious  in  certain  countries,  as 
England,  by  destroying  large  numbers  of  elm  trees. 

Sconi'bridcC,  Scom'berid.e,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  The  Mack¬ 
erel  family,  comprising  acanthopterygious  fishes  with  a 
smooth  body  and  small  scales,  and  whose  tail  and  caudal 
fin  are  extremely  powerful.  Over  50  genera  and  more 
than  400  species  are  known,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
highest  utility  to  man.  The  typical  genus  Scomber  is 
the  true  Mackerel,  q.v. 

Sconce,  (shorn,)  n.  [It.  scancia,  a  shelf.]  An  English 
provincialism  for  a  fixed  shelf  or  plate-rack. 

-[D.  schans ;  Ger.  schanze ;  Dan.  skandse ;  Icel.  skans.] 
A  fort,  bulwark,  or  defensive  fortification.  —  A  piece  of 
protective  armor  for  the  head  ;  a  head-piece. —  Hence, 
the  head;  the  skull;  the  occiput;  also,  by  implication, 
as  being  in  the  head,  brains ;  gumption ;  ideas ;  sense;  as, 
to  knock  one  over  the  sconce,  he  lias  not  much  in  his 
sconce,  Ac.  (Colloq.) — A  lantern,  or  cased  support  or  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  light;  hence,  a  candle-stick  which  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  projecting,  bracketted  support,  in 
wood  or  metal  ;  as,  “  Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  wall.” 
(Dryden.)  —  Hence,  the  cylindrical  tube  with  a  circular 
brim,  forming  part  of  a  candlestick,  and  serving  to  hold 
or  support  the  candle;  as,  “put  candles  into  sconces.” 
(Swift.)  —  A  mulct  or  fine ;  a  poll-tax. 

— v.  a.  To  mulct ;  to  fine. 

Sconondo'a,  or  Skanando  a,  in  New  York,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Oneida  co.,  22  m.  W.  of  Utica. 

Scoop’,  n.  [Fr.  (.cope ;  allied  to  Lat.  scopha;  Gr. sJcaphe, 
anything  hollowed  out,  from  skapto,  to  dig,  delve.]  A 
kind  of  hollow  shovel  or  ladle,  of  various  sizes,  and 
generally  of  an  elongated  form,  used  for  dipping  liquors ; 
also,  a  vessel  for  bailing  boats. — A  hollow,  or  hollowed, 
place;  a  basin-like  cavity  ;  as,  a  scoop  in  a  rock. 

(Surg.)  A  spoon-shaped  vessel,  used  to  extract  balls 
impacted  in  the  soft  parts,  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

— v.  a.  To  take  out  with  a  scoop:  to  lade  out;  as.  to  scoop 
water  from  a  well.  —  To  empty  by  lading;  as,  to  scoop 
a  fountain  dry.  —  To  dig  out;  to  excavate;  to  make 
hollow,  or  in  basin-like  form;  as,  to  scoop  one’s  eyes  out. 

Scoop'er,  n.  One  who  scoops  or  excavates. 

(Zoiil.)  Same  as  Ayoset,  q.  v. 

Seoop'-net,  n.  A  hand-net  used  in  fishing. 

Scoop'- wheel,  n.  A  wheel  having  scoops  or  buckets 
attached  to  its  periphery. 

Scope,  n.  [Gr.  skopos.  from  skeptomai,  to  view,  to  ob¬ 
serve.]  Limit  of  intellectual  view;  the  end  or  thing  to 
which  the  mind  directs  its  view ;  that  which  is  purposed 
to  be  reached  or  accomplished ;— hence,  ultimate  design, 
aim,  or  intention ;  drift;  object;  as,  the  scope  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  —  Space  or  extent  viewed ;  room ;  amplitude  of 
intellectual  view;  fulness  of  opportunity;  freedom  from 
restraint;  room  to  move  in;  as,  to  allow  free  scope  to 
the  imagination.  —  Length  ;  stretch;  sweep;  extent; 
as,  scope  of  cable. 

Sco'pia,  a  town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Uskup. 

Sco'piform,  a.  [Lat.  scopx,  a  broom,  and  forma, 
form.]  Broom-  or  besom-shaped. 

Sco'pipetl,  n.  [Fr.  scopipede,  from  Lat.  scops r,  a 
broom,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.J  (ZoSl.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  melliferous  insects,  including  those  which  have  the 
tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  furnished  with  a  brush  of  hairs. 

Sco'pulipedes,  n.  pi.  (ZoSl.)  See  Atwje. 

Scorbu  tic,  Scorbu'tical,  a.  [Fr.  scorbutique, 


from  L.  Lat.  scorbutus.  See  Scurvy.]  Affected  or  dis¬ 
eased  with  scurvy  ;  pertaining  to  scurvy,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature ;  subject  to  scurvy  ;  as,  a  scorbutic  skin,  a 
scorbutic  complaint. 

Scorbu'tical  ly,  adv.  In  a  scorbutic  manner. 

Scorch,  v.  a.  [Fr.  Scorcher,  from  Lat.  excoriare,  to  strip 
off  the  skin.]  To  cause  to  feel  by  beat,  as  the  skin  ;  to 
burn  superficially;  to  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat  so  as 
to  change  the  color  of  a  thing,  or  botli  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  surface  without  combustion;  as,  to  scorch 
one’s  hands  or  face.  —  To  affect,  as  by  heat ;  to  dry  up 
with  beat ;  to  cause  to  suffer,  as  by  the  effects  of  heat; 
as,  “  scorch’d  with  beauty’s  beam.”  —  Fairfax. 

— v.  n.  To  be  parched  or  dried  up ;  to  be  burned  on  the 
surface  ;  as,  a  scorched  country. 

Scurcli'iiifi'Iy,  adv.  In  a  scorching  manner. 

Scorchlnfjiiess,  n.  Quality  of  scorching,  or  burn¬ 
ing  superficially. 

Score,  (skor.)  n.  [A.  S.  senr.]  A  cut,  notch,  or  inci¬ 
sion;  a  line  drawn;  —  especially,  a  tally-mark,  or  notch 
made  for  keeping  account  of  something. 

“Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally."  —  Shake. 

— An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  lines,  notches,  or 
marks;  —  hence,  indebtedness;  as,  to  pay  off  an  old 
score,  to  keep  the  score  in  cricket,  Ac. —  Account;  rea¬ 
son  ;  motive :  ground ;  sake ;  as,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
on  that  score,  he  did  me  a  service  on  the  score  of  old 
friendship.  —  The  number  twenty,  because  such  number 
was  formerly  signified  by  a  notch  or  special  tally ;  as, 
scores  of  people  visited  the  show. —  In  some  parts  of 
England,  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds. 

(Mas.)  The  original  and  entire  draught  of  any  com¬ 
position  in  parts,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  arranged 
upon  staves  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  a  skilful  musician  the  effect  of  the  entire  band 
during  performance.  The  term  5.  originated  from  a  bar 
or  line,  which  was  formerly  drawn  through  all  the  parts. 

To  quit  scores.  To  balance  accounts;  to  make  even 
reckoning;  to  give  satisfaction  or  make  liquidation. 

“  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements?’’— South. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  by  incisions  ;  to  cut ;  to  notch  ;  to  cut 
furrows  in;  as,  to  score  a  man’s  back  with  the  lash,  to 
score  a  leg  of  pork  before  roasting.  —  To  chip  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  hewing  ;  as,  to  score  timber. — 
To  mark  with  specific  lines  or  notches,  for  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  something  ;  as,  to  score  a  tally.  —  To  set  down 
or  charge,  as  a  debt  or  an  account ;  to  keep  record  or 
note  of;  as,  I  scored  it  against  him.  —  To  note  down  in 
proper  order  and  arrangement ;  as,  to  score  music. 

(Geol.)  To  mark  with  parallel  lines  or  scratches;  as, 
the  rocks  of  New  England  were  scored  in  the  Drift 
epoch. 

Scor'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scores  or  notches; 
one  who  keeps  tally,  as  in  cricket  or  other  games.  —  An 
instrument  used  by  woodmen  in  marking  numbers  on 
timber  trees. 

Sco'ria,  n. ;  pi.  Scori.e.  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  skoria,  from  skor , 
the  ordure.]  Dross ;  the  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion,  or 
the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores. — 
Volcanic  ash  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  color,  being 
the  cinder  and  slag  of  a  particular  kind  of  lava.  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  volcanic  scoria;  greatly  resembles  the  slags  of 
an  iron  furnace,  and  are  in  fact  stony  or  imperfectly 
vitrified  glassy  products. 

Sco'riac,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  scoria;  scoria- 

ceous. 

Scoriaceous,  (sko-ri-u'shus,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  dross,  or  the  recrement  of  metallic  ores ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  scoria. 

Scorifica'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Metal.)  Act,  operation,  or 
process  of  either  wholly  or  partially  reducing  a  body 
into  scoria. 

Sco'riform,  a.  Resembling  scoria. 

Sco'rify,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scorified.)  [Fr.  scorifer.J 
To  reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  debris. 

Sco'riotlS,  a.  Drossy;  slaggy  ;  recrementitious.  (r.) 

Scorn,  n.  [A.  S.  scearn,  dung;  It.  schema.)  Disdain; 
extreme  or  superlative  contempt ;  that  disdainful  feel¬ 
ing  or  treatment  which  springs  from  a  person’s  opinion 
or  conviction  of  the  meanness  of  another  person  or  ob¬ 
ject,  and  a  consciousness  or  belief  of  his  own  superiority 
or  worth;  as,  his  attentions  were  received  with  scorn. 
—  That  which  is  treated  with  sublime  contempt;  sub¬ 
ject  of  superb  contempt,  disdain,  or  derision  ;  as,  hi» 
name  was  a  scorn  and  a  byword.  —  To  think  scorn,  to 
disdain;  to  hold  as  unworthy  of  attention,  notice,  or  es¬ 
teem;  as,  “  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  think  scorn 
of  him.” — Sidney. 

To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  as  contemptible;  to  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  to  make  a  mock  of. 

— v.  a.  To  hold  in  the  highest  degree  of  contempt;  to 
despise;  to  contemn;  to  disdain;  to  think  altogether 
unworthy  of  one;  to  slight;  to  disregard;  to  neglect; 
as,  his  former  friends  scorn  him. 

Scorn'er,  n.  One  who  scorns;  a  contemner;  a  de- 
spiser  as,  a  scorner  of  danger.  —  A  derider;  one  who 
scoffs  or  mocks,  as  at  religion  or  moral  ordinances. 

Scorn'ful,  a.  Filled  with  scorn;  entertaining  or  ex¬ 
pressing  scorn  ;  superbly  contemptuous  ;  disdainful ; 
acting  in  defiance  or  disregard;  insolent;  neglectful; 
as,  a  scornful  glance,  a  scornful  air,  a  scornful  reply,  Ac. 

Scorn  fully,  adv.  With  superlative  contempt;  in  a 
scornful  manner;  disdainfully;  insolently. 

Scorn'fiiluess,  n.  Quality  of  being  scornful. 

Scor  oriitc,  Skor'otlite,  n.  [From  Gr.  skorodon ,. 
garlic. |  (Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  iron. 

Scor'nio.  n.  [Lat.,  a  scorpion.]  (Astron.)  The  eighth 
sign  and  ninth  constellation  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  southward  and  eastward  of  Libra,  and  is  on  th« 
meridian  the  10th  of  July.  It  contains  44  stars. 
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Including  one  of  the  first  magnitude  (Antares),  one  of  the 
second,  and  eleven  of  the  third.  When  this  constella¬ 
tion  rises,  Orion  sets ;  hence  the  mythological  fable  of 
the  death  of  Orion,  who  perished  by  the  sting  of  a  scor¬ 
pion. 

Scor'pioitl.  Scor|>ioi<l'al,  a.  ( Bot .)  Noting  that 
form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  main  axis  is  curved 
in  a  cincinate  manner  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  as  in 
the  Forget-me-not. 

Scor'pion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  Scorpio.]  ( ZoOl .)  The  Pedi- 
palpi,  a  family  of  Arachnida,  comprising  formidable 
insects,  distinguished  from  other  spiders  by  having  the 
abdomen  articulated  with  a  curved  spur  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity,  under  the  point  of  which  are  two  small  orifices, 
which  serve  to  give  passage  to  a  poisonous  fluid.  The 
anterior  pair  of  feet  or  palpi  are  very  large,  resembling 
those  of  the  lobster  in  form.  The  other  feet  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  essentially  in  form  from  those  of  spiders.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  thorax  are  two  comb-like  appendages, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Scorpions  in¬ 
habit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live  on  the 
ground,  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other 
bodies,  and  not  unfrequently  take  up  their  abode  in 
houses.  When  disturbed,  they  run  rapidly,  with  the  tail 
over  the  back,  ready  to  turn  it  in  any  direction,  either 


Pig.  2322.  —  scorpion. 

for  attack  or  defence.  They  feed  on  insects  and  their 
eggs.  The  species  of  the  S.  of  Europe  are  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  while  some  of  the  tropical  spe¬ 
cies  exceed  five  inches  ;  and  the  sting  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
duces  serious  symptoms,  which  are  said  frequently  to 
result  in  death.  The  young  scorpions  are  produced  at 
various  intervals,  aud  are  carried  for  several  days  upon 
the  back  of  the  parent,  during  which  time  she  never 
leaves  her  retreat.  The  genus  is  divided  by  naturalists 
into  sub-genera,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the 
creature’s  eyes,  whether  six  or  eight. 

( Astron ■)  The  Scorpio,  q.  v. 

[Script.)  A  kind  of  scourge,  or  whip,  having  points 
like  a  scorpion’s  tail. 

**I  ■will  chastise  you  with  scorpions." —  1  Kings  xii.  II. 

( Archseol .)  An  ancient  military  engine  for  hurling 
missiles. 

Scor  pion-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mtosotis. 

Scor'pion-senna.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Coronilla. 

Scor'iatory,  a.  [From  Lat.  scortari ,  to  fornicate.] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  consisting  in,  forni¬ 
cation  or  libidinous  enjoyment;  as ,scortatory  practices. 

Scorzone'ra.  n.  [Sp.  escorza,  a  serpent.]  (Bot.  and 
Hort.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracex.  The  species 
S.  Hispanica  of  botanists,  and  the  S.  or  Vipers’  grass  of 
gardeners,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  is  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  for  its  roots,  which  are  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  of  very  easy  cultivation,  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  in  good  ground,  and  bearing  our  hardest  winters 
without  injury.  The  root  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  carrot, 
but  smaller  and  dark-colored,  while  internally  it  is  pure 
white.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  something 
like  that  of  the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants  or 
the  common  hazel-nut.  Its  effects  on  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  are  to  increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  bile, 
and  as  it  acts  as  a  deobstruent  on  the  alimentary  organs 
generally,  it  is  slightly  aperient.  Its  anti-bilious  power 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  dandelion.  It  is 
usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus,  which  is 
the  preferable  mode  for  the  invalid.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  vegetables  as  regards  flavor,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserves  to  be  much  more  cultivated  than  it 
is  in  this  country,  being  almost  unknown  in  many  of 
the  States. 

Scot,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Fr.  tot]  A  tax  or  contribution;  a 
mulct;  a  fine;  a  shot;  a  sum  of  money  assessed  or 
paid.  (0.) 

— [A.  S.  Scntta.]  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  a  Scotsman  or  Scotchman. 

— v.  a.  Same  as  Scotch,  q.  v. 

Scotch,  (skdtch,)  a.  (Geog.)  Scottish ;  Scots ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Scotland  or  to  its  people. 

Scotch  fiddle,  a.  cant  Scotticism  for  the  itch.  —  Scotch 
mist,  a  dense  mist  or  mizzle,  resembling  fine  rain.  — 
Scotch  pine.  (Bot.)  See  Pincs.  —  Scotch  thistle,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  thistle;  — so  termed  from  its  being  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Scottish  people.  —  Scotch  broth.  (Cook¬ 
ery.)  A  broth  made  of  sheep’s  head,  boiled  with  pot¬ 
herbs  and  pearl  barley. 

—v.  a.  [W.  ysgwydd,  a  shoulder.]  To  shoulder  up;  — 
hence,  to  support;  to  prop,  as  a  wheel,  by  placing  a 
wedge  under  it  to  prevent  its  rolling.  —  To  pack,  as 
hemp.  — To  shave  or  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  cuticle, 
or  surface  of;  to  score;  to  make  a  superficial  incision 
in  ;  as,  “  he  scotched  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado.  ’ 

Shaks. 

—n.  A  slight  cut  or  shallow  incision ;  a  score.  —  A  line 
drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  the  childish  game  of  hop¬ 
scotch.  .  , 

Scotcli'-collops,  n.  pi.  (Cookery.)  A  familiar  col¬ 
loquialism  for  minced  veal. 


Scoteli  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Jones  co., 
34  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Scotch  -hopper,  or  Hop-scotch, n.  A  childish  game, 
in  which  jumps  are  taken  over  certain  scotches  or  lines 
marked  on  the  ground. 

Scotcli'man,  n.;  pi.  Scotchmen.  A  Scot;  a  Scots¬ 
man  ;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  Peb  bles,  n.  pi,  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  the 
agates  found  in  Scotland,  where  they  occur  abundantly, 
as  irregularly  shaped  nodules  in  the  amygdaloid  series. 

Scotcli  Plains,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Scotch'town,  in  Neui  Fort,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  107  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Sco'ter,  n.  (Zoul.)  The  Black  Duck,  or  Black  Dove, 
Anas  nigra  or  Anas  obscura,  forming  in  some  classifica¬ 
tions  a  sub-geuus,  Oidemia. 

Scotfortli,  (skot'forth,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  2  m.  from  Lancaster ;  pop.  7,000. 

Scot'-free,  a.  [A.  S.,  scot-fresh.]  Free  from  payment, 
tax,  or  tribute ;  untaxed ;  exempt  from  scot  or  mulct.  — 
Hence,  clear ;  free  ;  whole;  unharmed;  safe  and  sound  ; 
as,  he  came  out  of  the  affair  scot-free. 

Scotia,  (skb'shi-a’,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  skotia.  gloom.]  (Arch.) 
A  hollow  moulding,  chiefly  used  in  the  tori  between  the 
bases  of  columns;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  shadow 
formed  by  it,  which  seems  to  envelop  it  in  darkness. — 
Also,  a  groove  or  chanuel  cut  in  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  Doric  corona. 

Sco'tia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schenectady  co., 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sco'tist,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  old  scholastic  sect 
who  followed  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scottish  cordelier,  and  one  of  the  leading  champions  of 
Realism  in  the  13th  century; — opposed  to  a  Thomist,  or 
follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Scot'laml,  the  northern  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
island  o<t  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  three  great  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  between  Lat.  54°  38'  and  58°  40'  30"  N.,  and  Lon. 
1°  46' 30"  and  6°  3' 30"  W.,  or,  including  the  Hebrides, 
7°  44'  W.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  all  sides, 
except  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  separated  from  England  by 
the  Solway  Frith,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Tweed.  Its 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.  from  Dunuet  Head  to  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  is  about  2S0  m.;  its  breadth  is  very  une¬ 
qual,  varying  from  32  m.  between  Alloa  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  to  146  m.  between 
Buchan  Ness  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Rowanmoau  Point 
in  Ross-shire ;  area,  30,328  square  miles,  having  about 
101  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.  Coast-line.  Few-  countries 
of  equivalent  magnitude  display  so  great  an  extent  of 
sea-coast,  its  aggregate  length  being  about  2,506  m.  In¬ 
lets,  Friths,  Bays.  These  are,  on  the  E.,  the  Friths  of 
Forth,  Tay,  Murray.  Dornoch,  and  Cromarty ;  on  the  W. 
is  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch  Ryan ;  on  the  N.,  the 
Pentland  Frith,  and  Lochs  Broom,  Eil,  Fvne,  and 
Linnhe:  on  the  S.,  the  Solway  Frith,  Luce  Bay,  and 
Wigtown  Bay.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Minch,  the 
Little  Minch,  and  the  North  Channel.  Capes.  Numer¬ 
ous  :  the  principal  are  St.  Abb’s  Head,  Fife  Ness,  Buchan 
Ness,  Kinuaird’s  Head,  Tarbet  Ness,  Duncansby  Head, 
Dunnet  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath ;  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  and  Burrow  Head.  These  are  all  on 
the  mainland.  Islands.  The  principal  groups  are  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Hebrides,  besides  Arran 
and  Buto.  Divisions.  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  33  counties : 

East  Middle 

Forfar, 

Perth, 

Fife, 

Kinross, 

Clackmannan. 

West  Middle  : — 

Stirling, 

Dumbarton, 

Argyle, 

Bute. 

South-west 
Renfrew, 

Ayr, 

Chief  towns.  Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis,  but  Glasgow 
is  the  largest  city.  There  are  besides,  with  pop.  of  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Leith,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Airdrie,  Dunfermline,  Dumfries,  Stirling,  aod  Kirk¬ 
caldy.  S.  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  surface  and  out¬ 
line,  and,  compared  with  England,  may  be  said  to  be 
sterile,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rich  alluvial  tracts,  there  are  no  extensive  vales 
in  S. :  its  surface,  even  when  least  mountainous,  being 
generally  varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands,  and  also  into  the  Northern,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Southern.  The  first,  or  Northern  division,  is  cut 
off  from  the  Middle  by  the  chain  of  lakes  which  stretch 
from  the  Moray  Frith  to  Loch  Linnhe.  The  second, 
or  Middle  division,  is  separated  from  the  Southern  by 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Great  Canal.  The 
Northern  division  consists  generally  of  an  assemblage 
of  vast  mountains,  here  and  there  intersected  by  fertile 
valleys,  chiefly  towards  the  south  and  east  coasts.  A 
portion  of  them  are  clothed  with  green  herbage,  more 
especially  where  sheep-farming  prevails;  but,  in  general, 
they  are  covered  with  heath,  growing  upon  peat,  rock, 
or  grave] ;  and  they  frequently  terminate  in  mountain- 
caps  of  solid  rock,  or  in  vast  heaps  or  cairns  of  bare  and 
weather-beaten  stones.  The  Middle  division  is  also 
mountainous,  the  Grampian  raDge  intersecting  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea, 
and  occupying  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  60  miles.  The 
western  parts  of  Argyleshire,  which  are  also  included  in 


North  : — 

Orkney, 

Shetland, 

Caithness, 
Sutherland. 
North-west  : — 
Inverness, 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 
North-east  : — 

Nairn, 

Elgin  or  Moray, 
Banff, 

Aberdeen, 

Kincardine. 


Lanark. 

South-east  : — 
Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, 
Haddington, 
Berwick, 
Peebles, 
Selkirk. 

South: — 
Roxburgh, 
Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtown. 


this  district,  are  rugged,  mountainous,  and  deeply  in¬ 
dented  by  inlets  of  the  ocean.  In  these  two  divisions, 
which  comprehend  more  than  two-thirds  of  Scotland, 
the  arable  ground  consists  of  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  mountainous  regions.  On  the  eastern  coasts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated 
land  is  much  greater.  In  the  Southern  division  every 
variety  of  aspect  is  found ;  verdant  plains,  watered  by 
copious  streams,  and  covered  with  innumerable  cattle  ; 
gently-rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  corn, 
waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows; 
lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents  ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast, 
barren  moors  and  wild  uncultivated  heaths.  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  the  different  ranges  of  the  Cheviot  Hills;  the 
Sidlaw  Hills,  terminating  at  Perth;  the  Ochil  Hills, 
forming  the  middle  division ;  and  the  hills  of  Kilsyth 
and  Campsie.  Between  the  Sidlaw  ridge  and  the 
Grampian  Mountains  lies  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
valley  of  Strathmore,  stretching  from  Stirling  to  Stone¬ 
haven.  Another  strath  or  valley,  called  Glenmore,  runs 
across  the  country  from  Loch  Eil  to  the  Murray  Frith. 
This  strath,  in  different  parts,  has  particular  names. 
Rivers.  Numerous.  In  the  Northern  division,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Beauly,  Naver,  Thurso,  &c. ;  in  the  Middle 
division,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  the  North 
and  South  Esk ;  about  30  m.  farther  south  is  the  Tay, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Britain.  In  the  Southern 
district  are  the  Forth,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tweed,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  Solway  Frith ;  the  Ayr,  the  Girvan,  the 
Southern  Dee,  the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Liddel. 
Lakes  or  Lochs.  Numerous  and  extensive.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Awe,  Ness.  Shin,  Maree,  Tay, 
Erich,  Shiel.  Lochy,  and  Katrine.  Climate.  Extremely 
variable.  From  its  insular  situation,  however,  the  cold 
in  winter  is  not  so  intense,  nor  the  heat  in  summer  so 
great,  as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent;  and  al¬ 
though  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  considerable,  it 
seldom  maintains  an  extreme  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  annual  average  temperature  may  be  estimated  at 
from  45°  to  47°.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  the  fox, 
the  badger,  the  otter,  the  wild  cat,  the  hedgehog  (these 
are  now  becoming  scarce),  the  stag,  the  wild  roe,  the 
hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  the  mole,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as 
those  of  England ;  but  the  native  breed  of  black  cattle 
and  sheep  is  smaller  in  size,  but  reputed  to  afford  more 
delicious  food.  Of  the  feathered  tribes,  pheasants  are  to 
be  found  in  the  woods,  though  scarce,  also  ptarmigan, 
black  game,  and  grouse ;  and  in  the  low  grounds,  par¬ 
tridges,  snipes,  and  plovers.  Scotland  has  also  most  of 
the  English  singing-birds,  except  the  nightingale.  The 
aquatic  fowls  are  numerous  in  the  islands.  Prod.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips, 
flax,  and  hemp,  and,  in  general,  all  the  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hor¬ 
ticulture  has  made  rapid  progress  in  every  part.  Apples 
and  other  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Many  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  planted  with 
wood,  and  the  Alga  marina,  or  sea-weed,  which  grows 
in  great  luxuriance  on  the  rocky  coasts,  constitute  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  from  the  burning  of  it  into 
kelp.  Minerals.  Iron-stone,  iron-ore,  lead,  and  septaria 
iron-stone,  are  abundant.  Copper  has  been  discovered  in 
many  places.  The  other  metallic  substances  are  cobalt, 
bismuth,  manganese,  wolfram,  plumbago,  and  mercury ; 
the  latter  in  very  small  quantities.  Coal  is  abundant 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  districts.  Limestone,  free¬ 
stone,  or  sandstone,  and  slate,  are  found  in  every  district. 
Marbles  are  also  found.  Most  of  the  gems  and  precious 
stones  have  been  found  among  the  mountains  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  diamond  excepted.  Jasper  is  found  in  great 
variety,  and  rock-crystal,  commonly  denominated  cairn¬ 
gorm,  from  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Banffshire. 
Chalcedony  is  also  found.  Manuf.  Flax  aud  hemp  are 
made  into  a  variety  of  fabrics  ;  such  as  sheetings,  osna- 
burgs,  bagging,  and  canvas.  The  cotton  manufacture 
has  been  carried,  by  means  of  machinery,  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree  of  extent  and  perfection.  Muslins  and  other 
fabrics  are  executed  in  great  perfection  To  these  may  be 
added  brocades,  lappets  of  all  6orts,  imitation  shawls, 
gauzes,  cambrics,  shirtings,  sheetings,  twills,  stripes, 
checks,  pullicates, ginghams,  shawls,  and  thread;  calico- 
printing  is  pursued  in  all  its  branches.  Iron  goods  of 
every  description,  such  as  anchors,  bolts,  wagon-axles, 
sugar-mill  gudgeons,  wedges,  and  various  articles  of  mill 
and  steam-engine  work,  with  domestic  utensils  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  hammers,  and  similar 
tools.  Almost  all  kinds  of  articles  into  which  timber  is 
manufactured  are  produced  in  great  plenty  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Coach-making,  musical-instrument  making,  Ac., 
are  carried  on  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  sliip-building 
also  forms  a  most  important  branch  of  national  indus¬ 
try,  and  dock-yards  for  building  and  repairing  vessels 
are  established  in  the  different  seaports.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  manufactories  of  glass  for  all  the  different  sorts 
of  bottle-,  window-,  and  flint-glass;  also  of  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  and  starch;  salt,  tanning,  brewing,  distilling, 
and  almost  all  articles  of  ordinary  use,  are  manufactured 
in  Scotland.  The  different  fisheries  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  with  great  industry  and  success.  The  whale- 
fishery  to  Davis’  Straits  and  Greenland  employs  a  great 
number  of  ships,  and  the  white -fishery  is  also  prosecuted 
with  great  industry  along  the  Moray  Frith,  Shetland, 
and  the  Western  Islands,  which  bring  profitable  returns. 
The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  kingdom,  as  also  the  salmon-fishery  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rivers.  Imp.  These  principally  consist  of  woollen 
cloth,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  linen,  iron,  corn,  wood, 
tallow,  timber,  tea,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce. 
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Exp.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  sail-cloth,  sheep,  black-cat¬ 
tle,  coal,  iron,  and  fish.  The  chief  shipping  ports  are 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  Inhabitants. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  High¬ 
landers  and  Lowlanders.  The  language,  dress,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  two  classes  are  very  different.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Highlanders  is  that  species  of  the  Celtic 
called  in  Scotland  Gaelic,  or  Erse.  The  ancient  dress  of 
the  Highlanders  (Fig.  2123)  is  fast  giving  way  to  a  more 
modern  costume,  although  it  is  still  retained  in  many 
places,  and  often  worn  by  gentlemen  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions.  The  language  of  the  low  country  is  English,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  Scottish,  which,  however,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dialect  of  the  better  classes,  is  fast  giving  place  to 
the  English.  Education.  An  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  ordains  that  there  shall  be  a  school 
and  a  school-master  in  every  parish.  These  establish¬ 
ments,  in  which  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  also  Latin  and  Greek,  have  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results.  There  are  four  universities  ;  namely, 
at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 
Religion.  Presbyterianism,  established  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1696,  and  afterwards  secured  in  the  treaty  of 
Union.  The  system  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  among  all  its  presbyters,  excluding  all 
preeminence  of  order,  all  its  ministers  being  held  equal 
in  rank  and  power.  Besides  the  Established  Church,  there 
are  numerous  dissenters;  such  as  Free  Churchmen, 
United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  Bereans, 
and  Baptists.  There  are  Catholic  churches  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  and  in  the  northern  parts  this  religion  has 
not  been  entirely  superseded  by  that  of  the  Reformation. 
Govt.  The  ancient  constitution  of  S.  was  superseded  at  the 
time  of  the  union  with  England.  In  the  Parliament  of 
England,  the  Scots  nobility  are  represented  by  16  peers. 
History.  S.  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman  troops 
under  Agricola,  who  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  Gram¬ 
pian  Mountains.  It  was  afterwards  exposed  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  with  whom  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought.  Various  contests  were  also 
maintained  with  the  kings  of  England.  Robert  Bruce, 
however,  secured  the  independence  of  the  country  and 
his  title  to  the  throne,  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert 
Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  He  being  a 
weak  prince,  the  reins  of  government  were  seized  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  stoned  to  death  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king.  James,  his  second  son,  to  escape  a  similar 
fate,  fled  to  France ;  in  the  year  1424  he  returned  to  S., 
and  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  he  was 
assassinated  in  a  monastery  near  Perth.  James  II.,  his 
son,  an  infant  prince,  succeeded  him  in  1437.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III.  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  His  reign  was  weak  and  inglori¬ 
ous,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  house  of  a  miller, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  protection.  James  IV.,  a  generous 
and  brave  prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infantof  less  than 
two  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  died  in 
1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Queen  Mary,  whose  history  and  tragical  end  are  well 
known.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  James,  who,  in 
1603,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  griat  monarchy,  which  was  legislatively 
united  in  1707.  In  1715  and  1745,  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  In 
1877  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  re-established 
in  Scotland.  Pop.  (1897)  est.  4,210,500. 

Scotland,  in  Canada,  a  village  of  Oxford  co. 

Scotland,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-twp.  of  Windham  co. 

Scotland,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McDonough  co. 

Scotland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Bloomfield. 

Scotland,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Plymouth 
co.,  31  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

Scotland,  in  Missouri,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Iowa ; 
area,  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wyaconda,  N.  Fabius,  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Fabius.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Memphis. 

Scotodin'ia,  Scot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  skotos,  darkness, 
and  dinos,  dizziness.]  (Med.)  Giddiness  with  imperfect 
vision  ;  scotomy ;  —  a  symptom  occasionally  observed  in 
dyspepsia,  especially  in  that  of  gouty  persons. 

Scotograpll,  (-grdf,)  n.  [Gr.  skotos,  darkness,  and 
graphein,  to  write.J  An  instrument  for  writing  in  the 
dark. 

Scot'oscope,  n.  [Gr.  skotos,  darkness,  and  skopein.  to 
observe.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument  by  means  of  which 
objects  may  be  observed  in  the  dark. 

Scots,  a.  Scottish;  Scotch;  pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  ;  as,  a  pound  Scots,  Scots  law. 

Scots'man,  n.  A  Scotchman  ;  a  native  of  Scotland ;  a: 
Scot. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  a  celebrated  novelist  and  poet,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1771.  He  passed  his  youth  in  the  pleasures  j 
of  hunting,  in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  reading  old  plays, 
romances,  travels,  and  marvellous  adventures.  The  an¬ 
tiquities  and  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland  early  inflamed  j 
his  imagination;  he  read  the  old  chronicles,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  customs,  obsolete  laws, 
traditions  of  families,  and  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  his 
countrymen.  He  made  his  debut  as  an  author  in  Min-  j 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  which  had  great  success. 
His  next  work,  the  Lay  of  the.  Last  Minstrel,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  still  greater  favor.  Marmion,  The  Lady  of 
the.  Lake, ,  and  Rokeby,  followed;  but  his  poetical  repu  j 
tation  was  soon  afterwards  eclipsed  by  that  of  Lords 
Byron.  Subsequently  appeared  Paul's  Letters  to  his  I 


Kinsfolk,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  first  success¬ 
ful,  the  latter  a  failure,  llis  novels,  however,  are  his 
great  passport  to  fame.  Those  masterly  productions,  on 
which  critisism  would  be  out  of  place,  need  only  be 
enumerated ;  Waver  ley ;  Tales  of  my  Landlord ;  lvanhoe ; 
The  Monastery ;  The  Abbot ;  Quentin  Durward  ;  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  ;  Woodstock  ;  Rub  Roy ;  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  ;  Chronicles  of  the  Vanongate,  &c.  S.  was  made 
a  baronet  by  George  IV.,  in  1821.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  detailing  the  numerous  engagements  of  this 
highly-gifted  and  industrious  man ;  suffice  it,  therefore, 
to  say,  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career  in  1796,  when  ho  published  his  translations  of 
Burger’s  Lenore  and  Wild  Huntsman,  to  the  year  of  his 
decease,  he  was  constantly  producing  some  literary 
work,  and  that  he  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  His 
patrimonial  estate  was  considerable ;  and,  in  1S00,  he 
obtained  the  preferment  of  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  with 
abt.  £300  ($1,600,1  a  year,  which  sum  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  1806,  by  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clerks  of  the  session  in  Scotland.  He  accordingly, 
in  1811,  removed  6  or  7  miles  below  his  former  residence 
on  the  Tweed,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  100 
acres,  and  built  a  mansion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Abbotsford  (Fig.  6).  Here  he  continued  to  reside,  ex¬ 
ercising  the  most  open  hospitality,  and  receiving  the 
homage  of  admiration  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while 
he  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  unremitting  ac¬ 
tivity.  At  length,  in  1825,  the  firm  of  Constable  &  Co., 
at  Edinburgh,  having  projected  a  cheap  series  of  origi¬ 
nal  and  selected  works,  engaged  S.  to  compose  a  Life 
of  Bonaparte.  It  was  in  progress  when  these  publishers 
became  bankrupts,  and  by  that  unhappy  failure  S.  found 
himself  involved,  on  their  behalf,  lor  accommodation 
bills  to  the  enormous  amount  of  $600,000.  The  estate  of 
Abbotsford  had  been  settled  on  S.’s  eldest  son  on  his 
marriage,  and  it  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
creditors;  but  though  he  had  very  little  property  to 
answer  the  immense  amount  of  his  debts,  there  was  still 
a  vast  source  of  profit  remaining— his  literary  talents. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  he  to  his  creditors,  “time  and  I 
against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every 
farthing.”  He  further  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  sum  of  $110,000  upon  his  life,  which  proposal 
was  accepted ;  and  he  then  sat  down,  at  the  age  of  55,  to 
the  task  of  redeeming,  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents  as 
a  public  writer,  a  debt  exceeding  $500,000 1  In  the 
autumn  of  1826  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  prosecute 
researches  into  several  local  and  other  details  relating 
to  the  subject  of  his  work,  which  appeared  during  the 
summer  of  1827,  in  9  vols.  8vo ;  and  realized  the  sum 
of  $60,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $165  a  day  for  the  time 
he  had  devoted  to  it.  Though  from  the  time  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Waverley,  S.  had  been  generally  considered 
the  author  of  the  Scotch  Novels,  yet  he  had  managed  to 
preserve  his  incognito  by  various  modes  of  evasion  and 
half-denials  whenever  the  subject  was  publicly  mooted; 
and  the  author,  whoever  he  might  prove  to  be,  was 
fancifully  styled  the  “  Great  Unknown.”  At  length  the 
mystery  was  solved.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  The¬ 
atrical  Fund  Association  in  1827,  S.,  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  honor  which  the  company  had  done  him  by 
drinking  his  health,  unreservedly  declared  that  they 
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were  wholly  and  solely  his  own  compositions.  By  the 
republication  of  the  former  novels,  in  a  cheap  form,  with 
new  notes  and  prefaces,  and  by  new  works,  viz. :  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather ;  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  Dr.  Lard- 
ner’s  Encyclopaedia;  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch¬ 
craft,  in  the  Family  Library,  &c.,  ho  had  paid,  in  part 
of  his  liabilities, $270, 000;  and  his  creditors  presented  to 
him,  personally,  the  library,  and  manuscripts,  curiosities, 
and  plate,  which  had  once  been  his  own,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratified  feelings.  Early  in  1831,  symptoms  of  par¬ 
alysis  began  to  appear, and  in  the  autumn  his  physicians 
recommended  an  excursion  to  Italy  as  the  means  of 
delaying  that  illness  which  too  obviously  approached. 
A  passage  to  Malta,  in  the  frigate  “  Barham,”  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  him.  and  he  reached  Naples  by  that  route, 
Dec.  27.  In  April,  1832.  he  went  to  Rome,  inspected  the 
classical  antiquities  of  that  city  with  great  interest,  and 
visited  Tivoli,  Alhani,  and  Frescati.  Feeling,  however, 
that  his  strength  was  rapidly  decreasing, he  determined 
upon  returning,  with  all  possible  speed,  wishing  to  die 


in  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  it  was 
found  that  medical  assistance  was  now  useless;  all  oop« 
of  his  recovery  had  fled;  and  at  his  own  anxious  desire 
he  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Newhaven,  where  he  landed 
on  the  9th  of  July,  reached  Abbotsford  on  the  11th,  and, 
after  lingering  for  two  months  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
insensibility,  he  d.  on  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  and 
was  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  had  belonged  to 
one  of  his  ancestors.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Lockhart, 

Scott,  Winfield,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  1786.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  boyhood,  was 
educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  studied  the 
profession  of  law ;  but  in  1808,  having  a  genius  foi 
military  pursuits,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  light 
artillery  in  General  Wilkinson’s  division,  stationed  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  but  was  suspended  for  having 
accused  his  general  of  complicity  with  the  conspiracy 
of  Aaron  Burr.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1812,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  sent  to 
the  Canadian  frontier.  He  crossed  with  his  regiment  at 
Queenston  Heights,  where  the  American  troops  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  on  the  British  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  aud  S.  was 
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taken  prisoner.  The  following  year,  having  been  ex¬ 
changed,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  and  was 
wounded  by  the  explosion  which  followed  the  assault  on 
Fort  George.  In  1814,  as  brigadier-general,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  camp  of  instruction,  and  from  April  to  July 
drilled  his  raw  levies  in  the  French  tactics  with  such 
effect,  that  on  the  3d  of  July  he  took  Fort  Erie,  opposite 
Buffalo,  by  assault ;  and  on  the  5th  fought  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  repulse  of  the 
enemy  beyond  the  river  of  that  name.  Twenty  days 
after  the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought  that  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  or  Bridgewater,  in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  was  twice  wounded,  the  last  time 
severely.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  compiled  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Army,  and 
translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  the  system  of 
Infantry  Tactics,  which  was  until  lately  the  text-book 
of  the  American  army.  In  the  Indian  hostilities  of  the 
American  frontier,  in  the  excitement  attending  the 
threat  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
Seminole  War,  General  S.  manifested  those  qualities  of 
wisdom  and  moderation  which  made  him  rather  a  paci¬ 
ficator  than  a  warrior.  During  the  Canadian  revolt 
of  1837-1838,  he  displayed  great  tact  in  allaying  the 
excited  passions  of  the  frontier.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  in 
1846  directed  the  military  operations  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  Taking  the  field  in  person,  he,  March  9,  1847, 
landed  12,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  invested  and  bom¬ 
barded  the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  26th.  April 
IStli  he  carried  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  on  the  19th 
he  took  Jalapa,  on  the  22d  1’erote,  and  on  May  15tli 
Puebla,  where,  owing  to  his  heavy  losses,  chiefly  by 
diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  he  was  obliged  to 'wait 
for  reinforcements.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  advanced, 
with  10,780  men,  to  encouuter  the  larger  forces  and 
strong  positions  of  Gen.  Sauta  Anna.  He  turned  El 
Penon,  and  won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco.  Santa  Anna  entered  upon  negotiations 
only  to  gain  time  and  strengthen  his  defences.  These 
were  followed  by  the  sharp  and  sanguinary  battles  of 
Molino  del  Rey  aud  Churubusco,  September  8th,  strong 
positions  skilfully  and  bravely  defended  by  superior 
numbers  ;  and  on  the  14th  S.  entered  the  city  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  Peace  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  victorious  general  was  wel¬ 
comed  home  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations.  In  1852 
Gen.  S.  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  the 
presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  one  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1855,  was  created  for 
him  the  office  of  lieutenant-general.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  Gen.  S.  did  his  best  to  perform  his 
official  duties  as  general-in-cliief;  but  he  had  become  too 
infirm  for  such  a  charge,  aud  on  Oct.  31, 1861,  he  retired 
from  office,  retaining,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  his  pay 
and  allowance.  He  then  sailed  for  Europe,  in  a  tour  for 
his  health.  In  1864  he  published  his  Autobiography,  2 
vols.  8vo,  New  York,  and  D.  at  West  Point,  May  29, 1866. 

Scott,  in  Arkansas ,  a  W.  co. :  area,  870  sq.  m.'  Rivers. 
Fourche  La  Fave,  and  Petit  Jean.  Surface,  diversified; 
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soi7,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Waldron.  Pop.  (1897)  13,500. 
Scott,  ill  Illinois,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Illinois 
river;  area,  250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois,  also  Plume, 
Sandy,  and  Movestar  creeks.  Surface,  level ;’  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Winchester 
Pop.  (1897)  11,280. 

— A  township  of  Ogle  co. 

Scott,  in  Indiana, a S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  190sq.  m.  Drained 
by  Graham’s  Fork  of  White  river.  Surface,  hilly  in  the 
W.,  elsewhere  level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Scotts- 
burg.  Pop.  (1897)  8,360. — A  township  of  Kosciusko  co. 
— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.— A  township  of  Van- 
derburg  co. — A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

Scott,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi* 
area,  445  sq.  nt.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Min’. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Davenport.  Pop.  (1895)  45,809. 

A  township  oi  Fayette  co. — A  township  of  Fremont 
co- — A  township  of  Henry  co. — A  township  of  Johnson 
co— A  township  of  Mahaska  co.,  7  m.  W.  of  Oskalousa. 
Scott,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  chiefly  undulating.  Cap.  Scott.  Pop.  (1895)  1,088. 
— A  township  of  Linn  co. 

Scott,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  272  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
North  Elkhorn,  South  Elkhorn,  and  Eagle  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown 
Pop.  (1897)  17,170. 

Scott,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  355  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Vermilion  and  Cannon.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Shakopee.  Pop.  (1895)  15,035. 

Scott.  in  Mississippi ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  600  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Tuscalamento  creek.  Surface ,  diversified  ; 
soil,  sandy.  Drained  by  the  Young  Warrior  and  Strong 
rivers.  Cap.  Forest.  Pop.  (1897)  12,450. 

Scott,  in  Missouri,  au  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  area,  434  sq.  m.  Surface,  flat;  soil,  fertile. 
The  co.  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain, 
and  S.  R.  R.  Cap.  Benton.  Pop.  (1897)  12,220. 
Scott,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co.,  145 
m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Scott,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

—A  township  of  Brown  co. 

—A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Sandusky  co. 

Scott,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Lackawanna 
county. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

Scott,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky ; 
area,  620  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Powell’s  river,  and  Clear  Fork 
of  Cumberland  river.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the 
S.  E.,  and  partly  covered  with  forests ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  (1897)  10,385. 

Scott,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee; 
area,  528  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch,  and  the  N.  Forks  of 
Holston  river.  Surface,  traversed  by  several  mountain 
ridges;  soil,  generally  fertile.  31  in.  Iron  and  coal. 
Among  the  remarkable  natural  objects,  is  the  “Natural 
Tunnel,”  3  m.  from  Clinch  river,  300  ft.  high,  the  arch 
of  which  is  about  80  ft.  high.  Cap.  Gate  City.  Pop. 
(1897)  22,540. 

Scott,  in  H7sc<wm’n,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sheboygan  county,  44  miles  north-west  of  Milwaukee. 
— A  township  of  Columbia  county. — A  township  of 
Brown  county. — A  township  of  Crawford  coun¬ 
ty* 

Scott  Bar,  or  Scott  River,  in  California,  a  post-village 
of  Siskiyou  co.,  30  m.  W.  of  Yreka. 

Scot'ticlsm,  (-stem,)  n.  An  idiom  or  lingual  expres¬ 
sion  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  people. 

Scot'tictze,  v.  a.  To  make  Scottish;  to  cause  to  re¬ 
semble  the  Scottish  character  or  idioms. 

Scot'tisll,  a.  [ A.  S.  scyttisc.]  (Geo//.)  Pertaining. or  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  or  to  their 
country  or  language  ;  Scots ;  Scotch  ;  as,  the  , Scottish 
dialect,  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

Scott  River,  or  Scott’s  River,  in  California,  rises  in 
Siskiyou  co.,  and  flows  N.W.  into  Klamath  River. 
Scotts'borous-ll,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co., 
4  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Scotts'blirg,  in  California,  a  village  of  Fresno  co.,  25 
m.  S.E.  of  Millerton. 

Scottsburg',  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Boseburg. 

Scottsburg1,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

Scott’s  Mills,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Scot  t’s  VI  on  li  t  a  i  n .  in  New  Jersey,  in  Warren  co., 
forms  a  part  of  South  Mountain,  and  is  700  to  800  feet 
high.  It  abounds  in  iron-ore. 

Scotts'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Bibb  co., 
30  m.  E.S  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Scottsville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
78  m.  S.E.  of  Galena.  —  A  village  of  Lee  co.,  140  in.  N.E. 
of  Springfield. 

Scottsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Allen 
co.,  148  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Scottsville.  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Claiborne  parish, 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Homer. 

Scottsvil  le,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
130  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. — A  village  of  Nodaway 
co.,  30  m.  Y.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Scottsville.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ashe  co., 
80  m.  N.W.  of  Salisbury. 

Scottsville,  in  New'fork,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Scottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  32  m.  W.N.W.  of  Scranton. — A  village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  87  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 


Scotts'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  79  m.  W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  1,400. — A  village, 
former  cap.  of  Powhatan  co.,  32  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Scoun'drel,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  abscondo,  to  con¬ 
ceal  carefully.]  A  base  villain ;  a  man  destitute  of  honor 
and  virtue ;  a  rascal  fit  for  the  gallows. 

“  A  scoundrel  may  be  defined  as  one  who  would  sharpen  a  knife 
on  his  father's  tombstone  to  cut  his  mother's  throat."  —  Jcrrold. 

— a.  Low;  base;  mean;  unprincipled;  as,  a  scoundrel 
maxim. 

Scotin'drelisin,  n.  Quality  of  a  scoundrel;  base  vil¬ 
lainy  ;  extreme  rascality  ;  turpitude. 

Scour,  v.  a.  [Ger.  scheuern .]  To  make  clear  and  bright 
by  rubbing;  to  rub  hard  with  something  rough  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning;  to  clean  by  friction;  to  cleanse 
from  grease,  stains,  Ac.,  as  articles  of  personal  attire; 
to  make  clean  or  bright;  to  restore;  as,  to  scour  a  floor, 
to  scour  a  dress.  —  To  purge  violently.  —  To  remove  by 
rubbing  or  cleansing;  to  sweep  off ;  to  carry  away.  —  To 
range  or  search  for  the  purpose  of  seizing;  to  brush 
along;  to  pass  swiftly  over;  as,  to  scour  the  seas,  to 
scour  the  streets. 

Scouring- barrel,  a  machine  in  which  scrap-iron,  small 
metallic  articles,  Ac.,  are  divested  of  rust  by  means  of 
frictiun. — Scouring -power,  force  of  a  stream  of  water  to 
carry  away  mud,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  river. — Scour- 
ing-rush,  or  Dutch-rush.  (Rot.)  See  Eqcisetacea;. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  operation  of  cleaning  by  friction. 
— To  make  clean  ;  to  cleanse. — To  be  purged  violently  ; 
as,  scouring  of  the  bow  els.  —  To  rove  or  range  for  sweep¬ 
ing  or  taking  something;  to  scamper;  to  run  with 
rapidity  ;  as,  thieves  scour  off  with  their  booty. 

Scour  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scours  or  cleans 
by  rubbing;  a  cleanser. —  A  violent  purgative.  —  One 
who,  or  that  which,  runs  swiftly.  —  A  footpad  ;  a  rob¬ 
ber;  one  who  roves  by  night  in  search  of  plunder. 

Scourge,  ( skurj ,)  n.  [Fr.  escourgee;  Lat.  coriggia,  a 
shoe-tie  —  con,  and  rego,  to  set  right.]  A  whip  made  of 
strips  of  leather,  cords,  Ac. ;  a  lash  ;  a  thong ;  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment  or  discipline.  —  Hence,  a  punish¬ 
ment;  a  vindictive  infliction;  he,  or  that  which,  greatly 
afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys;  —  particularly,  any  con¬ 
tinued  evil  or  calamity ;  as,  the  scourges  of  disease  and 
famine. 

— v.  a.  To  flog  with  a  scourge  or  whip  ;  to  lash  ;  to  whip 
severely;  to  flagellate;  to  punish  with  severity.  —  To 
afflict  lor  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
rection  ;  to  harass,  torment,  or  injure. 

Scourgcr,  (skurfer,)  n.  One  who  scourges  or  flagel¬ 
lates;  one  who  afflicts  or  torments  cruelly  ;  a  chastiser. 

Scout,  n.  [Lat.  ausculto,  to  listen  to.]  One  sent  out  to 
watch  or  to  listen  clandestinely; — specifically,  a  person 
sent  to  gain  and  bring  in  news ;  one  who  reconnoitres ;  a 
spy;  in  military  parlance,  a  person,  commonly  a  horse¬ 
man,  sent  before  an  army,  or  to  a  distance,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observing  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  or  discover¬ 
ing  any  danger,  and  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  —  At  Oxford  University,  England,  a 
colloquialism  for  a  college  servant;  —  corresponding 
with  the  term  gyp,  as  employed  at  Cambridge,  the  sister 
university. 

— v.  a.  To  watch  for;  to  espy;  to  reconnoitre;  to  pass  over 
or  through  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  danger  or 
wutching  the  motions  of  an  enemy;  as.  to  scout  a  coun¬ 
try.  —  To  sneer  at ;  to  flout ;  to  treat  with  derision,  dis¬ 
dain,  or  contempt;  as,  to  scout  a  base  proposition. 

— v.  n.  To  act  as  a  scout ;  to  play  the  spy ;  to  go  on  the 
business  of  watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy. 

Scovel,  ( skur’l ,)  n.  (From  W.  ysgwl,  a  broom.]  Same 
as  Malpin,  q.  w. 

Scotv,  (skou,)  n.  [Du.  schouw.]  ( Naut .)  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat. 

— r.  a.  To  convey  or  carry  in  a  scow ;  as,  to  scow  lumber. 

Scowl,  v.  n.  [Icel.  skidlgr,  squint-eyed,  from  skala,  to 
twist.]  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  to  put  on  a  frowning,  corrugated  look  ;  to  look 
angry,  sour,  or  sullen  ;  as,  a  scowling  face.  —  Hence,  to 
look  gloomy,  threatening,  fiow*ning,  dark,  or  tempestu¬ 
ous  ;  as,  a  scowling  sky. 

— v.  a.  To  glance  at  or  repel  with  a  scowl  or  frown. 

— n.  The  corrugation  or  wrinkling  of  the  brow's,  as  in 
frowning ;  an  expression  of  displeasure,  sullenness,  dis¬ 
content,  or  animosity  in  the  countenance.  —  Hence, 
gloom ;  dismal  or  threatening  aspect ;  as,  the  scowl  of 

,  an  approaching  storm. 

Scow  l'ingly,  adv.  In  a  scowling  manner. 

Scrab'betl  Egg'S,  n.  pi.  (Cookery.)  A  lenten  dish, 
composed  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt, and  pepper. 

Scrabble,  (skrdb’bl,)  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  scrape.]  To  scrape, 
scratch,  or  paw  with  the  hands;  to  scramble;  to  clamber 
by  the  hands  and  knees ;  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  tree. 

— To  scribble ;  to  scrawl ;  as,  scrabbled  chirography. 

— n.  Act  of  scrabbling  ;  a  scramble. 

Scrab'bletown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Scrag,  n.  [Gael,  sgreag,  to  parch,  to  dry.]  Something 
dry,  thin,  or  lean,  with  roughness  or  raggedness;  a  raw- 
boned  piece;  —  particularly,  a  neck-joint  of  meat ;  as,  a 
scrag  of  mutton  ;  —  hence,  facetiously  or  contempt¬ 
uously,  the  neck.  —  A  raw-boned  person.  (Low.) 

Scrag'getl,  a.  Rough  with  irregular  points  or  broken 
surface;  scraggy;  as,  a  scragged  bone.  —  Lean  with 
raggedness. 

Scrag'getlness.  Scrag'ginoss,  n.  State  of  being 
scraggy;  leanness,  or  leanness  with  roughness  ;  rough¬ 
ness;  asperity  occasioned  by  broken,  irregular,  jagged 
points. 

Scrag'gily,  adv.  In  a  scraggy  manner;  with  leanness 
or  roughness. 

Scrag'giness,  n.  See  Scragged.ness. 


Scrag'gy,  n.  (comp,  scraggier  ;  superl.  scraggiest.) 
Scragged;  rough  with  irregular  or  jagged  points  ;  as,  a 
scraggy  rock. — Lean  and  corrugated ;  as,  a  scraggy  neck. 

Scrag; -necked,  (-nikt,)  a.  Having  a  long,  sinewy 
neck. 

Scram'blo,  v.  n.  [Armor,  skrampa,  to  crawl,  to  move 
in  the  manner  of  serpents.]  To  scrabble;  to  crawl  on 
all-fours;  to  clamber  with  hands  and  knees;  as,  to  scram¬ 
ble  up  a  precipice.  —  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly  at  any¬ 
thing  that  is  desired ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of 
another  ;  to  catch  at  without  ceremony  ;  as,  to  scramblt 
for  pennies. 

— v.  a.  To  mix  and  cook  in  a  conglomerate  manner;  as,  to 
scramble  eggs. 

— n.  Act  of  scrambling;  act  of  climbing  or  clambering  by 
the  help  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  on  all-fours.  —  Act  of 
jostling  or  pushing  for  the  acquisition  of  something;  an 
eager  contest  for  some  object  of  desire,  in  which  one 
endeavors  to  get  beforehand  with  another ;  as,  the 
scramble  of  politicians  for  place. 

Scram 'bier,  n.  One  who  scrambles ;  one  who  crawls 
on  all-fours:  one  who  clambers  by  the  help  of  hands  and 
feet.  —  A  greedy,  unceremonious  seeker  or  contestant. 

Scram'bl ing,  n.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  aid  of  the 
hands.  —  Act  of  seizing  or  catching  at  with  eager  haste 
and  without  ceremony. 

—p.  a.  Awkward ;  confused ;  irregular ;  as,  a  scrambling 
course  of  procedure. 

Scram'blliig'ly,adii.  Ina  scrambling  way  ;awkwaruly 

Scranch,  v.  a.  [Ger.  schrangen. ]  To  grind  urcrancli  with 
the  teeth  so  as  to  cause  a  crackling  sound.  (Local  Eng.) 

Scrank'y,  a.  A  Scotticism  forlong,  thin  lanky,  scraggy. 

Scranton,  in  Pen) ia.,  a  city,  and  cap.  of  Lackawanna 
co.,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  Lackawanna 
river,  149  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  N.  Y.  and  167  m.  N.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  terminus  of  several  R.R.’s.  It 
has  extensive  manuf.  interests,  large  rolling  mills,  steel 
and  iron  works,  car  and  machine  sliopsot  various  kinds, 
Ac.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  its  buildings,  many  of 
them,  handsome  and  costly.  S.  is  the  centre  of  an 
immense  coal  trade.  Settled  in  1840,  it  has  steadily 
grown.  Pop.  (1890)  75,215;  (1897)  105,500. 

Scrap,  n.  [From  scrapei]  Something  scraped  or  rubbed 
off  ;  —  hence,  a  morsel ;  a  small  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a 
mite;  a  crumb  ;  also,  a  detached,  incomplete  portion  ; 
as,  a  scrap  of  meat,  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  scrag)  of  intelli¬ 
gence. —  Specifically,  a  fragment  of  something  written 
or  printed  ;  a  brief  or  unconnected  excerpt  or  extract. 

“  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the 
scraps.  ” — Shaks. 

— pi.  The  stringy  or  skinny  substance  that  is  left  after  the 
rendering  of  animal  fat. 

Scrap'-bools,  n.  A  book  consisting  of  blank  pages 
(sometimes  of  various  tints),  in  which  printed  extracts, 
engravings,  Ac.,  may  be  pasted  and  kept  for  reference 
or  amusement. 

Scrape,  ( skrap ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  screopan .]  To  draw  some¬ 
thing,  usually  edged,  over  the  surface  of ;  to  rub  the  sur¬ 
face  of  with  a  sharp  or  rough  instrument,  or  with  some¬ 
thing  hard;  to  clean  by  scraping;  to  grate  harshly 
over;  to  abrade;  as,  to  scrape  the  tongue.  —  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing  or  grating ;  as,  to  scrape  off  the 
charred  parts  of  a  loaf.  - —  To  act  upon  the  surface  of 
with  a  harsh,  grating  noise  ;  as,  to  scrape  one’s  feet  on 
the  floor.  —  To  gather  or  accumulate  by  hard,  coarse, 
and  continuous  labor  or  effort;  —  hence,  to  hoard;  to 
acquire  or  save  in  a  penurious  or  avaricious  manner  ;  as, 
to  scrape  money  together. 

To  scrape  acquaintance,  to  curry  favor,  or  insinuate 
one’s  self  into  acquaintance  with  another  ;  —  an  expres¬ 
sion  derived  from  the  custom  of  scraping  in  bowing. 

— t-.  n.  To  make  the  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor ; 
to  make  a  grating,  rasping  noise ;  to  rub  harshly  or 
noisily  over  the  surface  of  anything.  —  Hence,  to  play 
awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  other  stringed  instrument  of 
music  ;  as,  he  scrapes  the  fiddle  occasionally. — To  make 
an  inelegant  obeisance  with  a  recession  of  the  foot ; 
as,  he  bows  and  scrapes  like  a  dancing-master. 

— n.  A  drawing  of  something  edged  or  rough  over  the 
surface  of  another  thing;  a  rubbing; — hence,  the  effect 
occasioned  by  rubbing;  as,  the  sound  of  the  feet  drawn 
along  the  floor,  or  of  any  scraping  instrument;  as,  a 
scrape  of  a  pen.  —  An  obeisance;  an  inelegant,  obsequi¬ 
ous  bow.  —  A  disagreeable  and  awkward  predicament; 
an  unfortunate  or  embarrassing  dilemma;  perplexity; 
distress;  difficulty;  as,  to  get  one’s  self  into  a  scrap/e. 

Scrap'er,  n.  An  instrument  with  which  anything  is 
scraped;  as,  (1.)  Among  engravers,  a  tool  with  a  triune 
blade,  each  edge  of  which  is  sharpened,  to  remove  the 
burr  or  ridge  which  rises  on  a  copper-plate  by  the  use 
of  the  graver  or  dry  point.  (2.)  In  mining,  quarrying, 
Ac.,  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  take  out  the  pulverized  mat¬ 
ter  which  remains  in  a  hole  when  bored  previous  to 
blasting.  (3.)  An  iron  instrument,  affixed  to  a  door¬ 
step,  by  which  the  soles  of  shoes.  Ac.,  are  freed  from 
mud  and  the  like,  by  drawing  them  across  it.  (4.)  An 
instrument  used  in  making  and  repairing  roads,  digging 
canals,  trenches,  Ac.  (4.)  On  shipboard,  a  triangular 
iron  tool,  with  sharp  edges,  used  for  scraping  the  masts, 
spars,  decks.  Ac. ;  also,  an  instrument  used  by  calkers. 

— A  person  who  scrapes,  as  an  awkward  performer,  or 
tyro,  on  the  violin  ;  also,  one  who  hoards  money  little 
by  little,  or  penuriously;  a  miser;  as,  “Never  was 
scraper  a  brave  man.” — Herbert. 

Scrap-forging',  (- for’jing ,)  n.  See  Scrap-iron. 

Scraping,  n.  Act  of  one  who  scrapes.  —  (pi-)  Matter 
scraped  off,  or  that  which  is  collected  by  scraping,  rasp¬ 
ing,  raking,  or  rubbing ;  as,  the  scrapings  of  the  dinner- 
table. 

Scrap'ingly,  adv.  In  a  scraping  manner ;  by  scraping. 

Scrap-iron,  (-i 'urn,)  n.  Waste  cuttings  and  pieces 
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wrought-iron  : — generally  used  in  the  abbreviated  form, 
scrap.  After  being  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into  bars, 
they  are  called  scrap-forgings. 

Scratch,  (skratch,)  v.  a.  To  tear,  mark,  or  score  with 
slight  incisions,  ragged  and  uneven ;  to  rub  and  tear  the 
surface  of  with  something  sharp  or  ragged ;  to  wound 
or  lacerate  slightly ;  to  cut  with  the  nails ;  as,  to  scratch 
one’s  head,  to  scratch  glass  with  a  diamond,  to  scratch 
garden-mould  with  a  rake,  she  scratched  his  face  with 
her  nails,  &c. 

— To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws ;  as,  a  mole  scratches 
a  burrow.  —  To  write  or  draw  hurriedly  or  awkwardly; 
as,  to  scratch  out  a  pamphlet.  Swift,  (r.)  —  To  mark 
with  erasures;  as,  to  scratch  a  ticket.  (American.) 

{Sports.)  In  horse-racing,  to  withdraw  a  horse  from 
a  race  after  its  being  entered  for  running ;  as,  the  Oaks 
favorite  was  scratched  at  four  o’clock  to-day. 

—a.  Drawn  together  hastily  or  without  selection,  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  certain  purpose,  in  place  of  the  regular  per¬ 
formers;  as,  a  scratch  crew  of  oarsmen,  a  scratch  eleven 
at  cricket,  a  scratch  team  of  horses,  &c. 

— n.  A  rent ;  a  break  in  the  surface  of  anything  made  by 
scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  anything  edged,  pointed, 
or  ragged ;  a  laceration  with  the  nails  or  claws. 

{Sports.)  In  boxing,  a  line  drawn  across  the  ring,  up 
to  which  pugilists  are  brought  by  their  seconds,  when 
they  commence  to  exchange  blows  ;  —  hence,  test,  trial, 
or  proof  of  pluck  or  courage ;  as,  he  came  up  to  the 
scratch  like  a  man.  (Colloq.)  —  A  kind  of  wig  which 
only  partially  covers  the  head  ; — also,  called  scratch-wig. 

—pi.  {Far.)  A  disease  in  horses  consisting  of  dry  chaps, 
rifts,  or  scabs,  which  appear  between  the  heel  and 
pastern  joint. 

Scratch -cradle.  Same  as  Cat’s -cradle,  q.v. — Old 
Scratch,  a  cant  term  for  the  Devil. 

Scratch '-back,  n.  A  kind  of  plaything  used  at  cer¬ 
tain  English  fairs,  which,  when  drawn  quickly  along 
the  back  of  a  person,  makes  a  noise  like  that  of  tearing 
cloth,  as  if  his  coat  were  torn. 

Scratch'-brush,  n.  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  fine  steel 
or  brass  wires,  bound  tightly  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ends  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  brush 
for  scratching  and  cleaning  metals  preparatory  to  gild¬ 
ing  or  Bilvering. 

Scratch'd*,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scratches. 

{Zodl.)  An  order  of  birds,  comprising  those  which 
scratch  when  seeking  food,  as  the  common  hen,  &c.  It 
is  identical  with  the  order  Rasores,  q.  v. 

Scratch'ing'Iy,  adv.  After  the  manner,  or  with  the 
action  of,  scratching. 

Scratch'-w'eed,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  cleavers.  See  Galiom. 

Scrawl,  v.  a.  (Another  form  of  Scroll,  q.  v.)  To  write 
or  draw  carelessly,  awkwardly,  or  irregularly  ;  to  write 
inelegantly  or  unevenly  ;  to  scribble  ;  to  scratch ;  as,  to 
scrawl  a  letter. 

— v.  n.  To  write  unskilfully,  unevenly,  or  inelegantly; 
he  scrawls  his  writing  so  that  it  is  barely  legible. 

— n.  Awkward,  unskilful,  or  inelegant  penmanship  or 
chirography ;  also,  a  piece  of  writing  hastily  and  badly 
penned;  as,  excuse  this  hurried  scrawl.  —  An  Ameri¬ 
can  localism  for  a  broken  branch  or  piece  of  brushwood. 

Sorawl'er,  n.  One  who  scrawls  ;  a  hasty,  off-hand,  or 
inelegant  writer. 

Scraw'ny,  a.  See  Scranny. 

Scray,  n.  {Zodl.)  The  common  Tern,  Sterna  hirundn. 

Screak,  {skrek,)  v.  n.  [Swed.  slcrika  ;  Dan.  skrige.]  To 
uttera  sharp,  shrill,  sudden  outcry  or  scream ;  to  screech ; 
to  creak,  as  a  door,  wheel,  &c. 

— n.  A  screech  ;  a  screaking. 

Scream,  ( skreem ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hryman,  hreman ;  Ger. 
i ruhmen .]  To  shriek ;  to  utter  a  sudden,  sharp  outcry, 
as  in  terror  or  acute  pain  ;  to  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry, 
often  long  continued,  with  momentary  intermissions; 
as,  a  screaming  child. 

—n.  A  shriek,  or  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered  in  acute  pain, 
or  in  a  sudden  fright;  a  screech  ;  a  harsh,  strident  cry ; 
as,  the  scream  of  a  woman  in  agony,  the  scream  of  cer¬ 
tain  sea-birds,  &c. 

Screani'er,  n.  {Zodl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Palamedea,  order  Insessores,  closely  allied  to  the  Jacanas, 
and  so  called  from  their  loud  and  harsh  cry.  P.  comuta, 
the  Horned  Screamer,  or  Kamiclii,  inhabits  swamps  in 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
aquatic  plants. 

Scree,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  a  small  stone 
or  pebble. 

Screech,  v.  a.  [Ir.  sgreach. ]  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp, 
shrill  voice;  to  utter  a  sudden,  shrill  cry,  as  in  affright, 
or  severe  pain  or  distress  ;  to  scream  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  ut¬ 
ter  a  sharp  cry,  as  an  owl. 

— n.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered  in  acute  pain  or  in  terror; 
a  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  an  owl  or  other  bird;  a  screak. 

Screech'-owl.  n.  An  owl  that  sends  forth  a  harsh, 
discordant  cry  at  night ;  as,  “  the  screech-owl's  dismal 
note.”  —  Drayton. 

Screecli'y,  a.  hike  a  screech. 

Screed,  n.  [A.  S.  screade,  a  shred.]  {Arch.)  A  wooden 
rule  for  running  mouldings ;  also,  one  of  the  extreme 
guides  on  the  margins  of  walls  and  ceilings  for  floating 
to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules.  They  are  always  necessary 
as  aids  in  running  a  cornice  when  the  ceiling  is  not 
.  floated. 

—  [Gael,  scread,  an  outcry.]  A  breaking  forth  into  a 
sharp,  shrill  sound ;  as,  the  screed  of  a  bagpipe. — A  long 
harangue,  homily,  or  tirade  on  any  subject;  as,  a 
screed  of  doctrine. 

Screen,  n.  [ F r.  reran  ;  L.  Lat .  screo,  screona,  screnna, 
an  edifice  of  some  sort,  with  or  without  a  key,  from  Ger. 
schrein .]  Anything  that  separates  or  cuts  off  incon¬ 
venience  or  injury ; — hence,  that  which  shelters  or  pro¬ 
tects  from  danger,  or  prevents  inconvenience,  hides 


from  view,  &c. ;  as,  the  leafy  screen  of  a  forest,  her  beauty 
served  as  a  screen  to  her  errors. 

{Arch.)  An  open  partition  (Fig.  2325)  between  the 
nave  and  choir  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  to  divide  the 
officiating  priests  from  the  congregation.  Such  screens 
are  generally  highly  enriched  by  carving  and  gilding, 


(Fyfiekl,  Berks,  England,  a.  d.  1480.) 

and  the  lower  panels  decorated  with  painting.  Above 
their  summit  the  rood  was  formerly  placed.  They  also, 
in  many  cases,  rail  off  altars,  chapels,  and  tombs  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.  —  Also,  in  modern  architecture, 
a  single  open  colonnade,  admitting  a  view  through  it,  it 
called  a  screen  of  columns. 

{Building.)  An  ohlong,  coarse  sieve  or  riddle,  set  in  a 
wooden  framework,  and  used  to  separate  the  coarser 
from  the  finer  parts,  as  of  coal,  sand,  lime,  and  the  like. 

Screen  bulk-head.  {Ship-building.)  The  bulk-head 
under  a  ship's  round-house. 

— v.  a.  To  separate  or  cut  off  from  inconvenience,  in¬ 
jury,  or  danger ;  to  afford  protection  to  by  hiding ;  to 
shield  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal  ;  as,  a  hill  screens  the  house 
from  the  north  winds,  his  mother  screens  his  faults. — 
To  pass  through  a  screen  ;  to  separate  the  coarse  part  of 
from  the  fine,  or  the  worthless  from  the  valuable  ;  as, 
to  screen  coal  or  lime. 

Screen'!  ng,  v.  Act  of  sheltering  or  protecting  from 
inconvenience,  injury,  or  danger.  —  Act  of  sifting  earth, 
seeds,  sand,  coals,  &c.,  through  a  large  oblong  sieve  or 
screen. 

Screen'ings,  n.  pi.  The  drossy  matter  left  after  sift¬ 
ing  coal,  lime,  ashes,  &c. 

Screw  {skru),  n.  [Lapp,  slcrww,  a  snail;  Icel.  skrvfa, 
to  twist.]  A  cylinder,  as  of  metal,  having  a  groove  cut 
in  an  advancing  spiral  on  its  surface — specifically,  a 
male  screw;  also,  a  hollow' cylinder  with  a  similar  in¬ 
terior  thread — specifically,  a  female  screw.  When  used 
without  qualification,  the  male  or  externally  threaded 
screw'  is  the  form  understood.  Regarded  as  a  mechan¬ 
ical  movement,  the  male  and  female  screw  used  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  a  screw  and  nut,  are  a  form  of  the  inclined 
plane.  When  so  used  with  a  fine  pitch,  a  great  deal 
of  power  may  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  motion, 
as  in  the  screw-jack.  The  spiral  groove  cut  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  screw  is  technically  called  the  thread,  and  the 
distance  apart  of  the  threads  determines  the  pitch,  being 
coarse  pitch  if  they  are  widely  separated,  or  fine  pitch  if 
the  screw-threads  are  closely  placed.  The  body  part 
of  a  screw'  is  termed  the  stem  or  barrel.  Screws  for  use 
in  wood  have  a  thread  of  coarse  pitch,  a  tapering  and 
pointed  end,  and  a  slit  in  the  head  for  affording  a  grip 
to  the  screw-driver.  Machine-screws  are  usually  made 
without  taper,  and  with  threads  of  certain  standard 
pitch,  named  according  to  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  inch.  If  the  head  is  squared,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  by  a  w'rench,  it  is  more  properly  termed  a  bolt, 
or  a  screw'-bolt,  or  tap-bolt.  The  differential  screw  is  one 
having  threads  of  different  pitch  on  its  body.  For 
instance,  if  a  screw  have  a  screw-thread  of  ten  threads 
to  the  inch  for  half  its  length,  and  five  threads  to  the 
infch  for  the  other  half  of  its  length,  then  a  female 
screw  placed  on  one  half  would  travel  twice  as  fast  as 
a  female  screw  on  the  other  half,  when  the  male  screw 
was  turned  or  driven.  A  doable  screw  is  one  having 
tw'o  parallel  threads  spiralled  around  it,  and  a  triple 
screw  one  with  three  such  parallel  threads.  An  endless 
or  perpetual  screw  is  properly  called  a  w'orm,  being  a 
male  screw,  rotating  in  fixed  bearings,  and  turning  a 
worm-gear  or  toothed  wheel,  that  meshes  with  it  and 
receives  a  slow  motion,  that  is  continuous.  A  right- 
hand  screw  is  one  that  is  turned  in  w’ith  a  clockwise 
motion,  and  a  left-hand  screw  one  that  is  inserted  with 
a  motion  the  reverse  of  this.  A  winged  screw,  or  thumb¬ 
screw,  is  one  having  a  broad  flat  head,  which  may  be 
turned  easily  with  the  thumb  !  nd  forefinger. 

—Anything  shaped  or  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  screw  ; 
particularly,  a  screw-propeller.  See  Propeller. 


— In  English  cant,  salary;  pay;  wages;  hire;  as,  he  gets 
a  good  screw. — An  extortioner;  a  miser;  a  skinflint;  a 
mean,  parsimonious,  close-fisted,  good-for-nothing 
wretch;  a  sharp  or  close  bargainer; — also,  an  inter¬ 
viewer;  a  persistent  questioner;  aclamorous  mendicant ;. 
a  harsh,  inexorable  instructor. — A  coi  kscrew.  ( Colloq.) 
— A  twist  or  turn  of  something;  as,  the  screw  of  a  bil¬ 
liard  ball. — A  weedy  or  unsound  horse. 

(Naut.)  A  screw  steamer;  a  propeller;  a  steamer 
propelled  by  a  screw  instead  of  paddle-wheels. 

— In  American  university  cant,  a  searching  or  strict  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  student  by  an  instructor. 

Archimedean  screw.  See  Archimedes’  Screw. 

To  put  tinder  the  screw,  to  subject  to  a  severe  test, 
ordeal,  or  experience ;  to  tyrannize  over. 

Screw,  v.  To  turn,  or  apply  a  screw  to;  to  press,  fasten, 
or  make  firm  by  a  screw ;  as,  to  screw  a  hinge  to  a 
door-jamb. — To  squeeze ;  to  subject  to  strong  pressure 
or  force,  as  by  the  action  of  a  screw ;  as,  to  screw  one’s 
courage  up. — To  oppress  by  exaction  ;  to  use  stringent 
measures  toward;  as,  to  screw  a  tenant. — To  deform  by 
contortions;  to  distort;  as,  to  screw  one’s  face  into  a 
hypocritical  smile. 

— In  American  university  cant,  to  examine  rigidly  or 
minutely,  as  a  student. 

To  screw  out,  to  squeeze  or  force  out;  to  extort;  as, 
the  admission  was  screwed  out  of  him  with  reluctance. 

— To  screw  up,  to  force;  to  bring  to  bear  by  severe  pres¬ 
sure. — To  screw  in,  to  force  in  by  turning  or  twisting. 

— To  be  oppressive  or  exacting;  to  enforce  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands;  as,  a  screwing  landlord. — To  become  intoxicated 
by  liquor;  as,  he  came  home  screwed. 

Screw'-iilTey.  n.  The  passageway  in  a  screw-steamer 
for  containing  the  shaft  that  drives  the  screw-propeller. 

Screw'-bcan.  n.  The  spirally  twisted  mesquit  bean  ; 
the  screw-pod  mesquit  (Prosopis  pubescens),  by  Mexicans 
called  the  tornilla,  much  esteemed  as  fodder. 

Screw'-coup'linjif,  n-  A  pipe-coupling  made  in  the 
form  of  a  collar,  with  internal  or  female  screw-threads. 

Scrcw'-c  lit' ting,  n.  The  formation  of  screw-threads, 
whether  on  a  screw  or  bolt,  or  in  a  nut.  The  lathe  is 
the  original  tool  used  in  screw-cutting,  but  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  special  machines  devised  for  the 
purpose.  The  lathe  is  still  used  for  odd  or  very  large 
screws.  By  mounting  a  cylindrical  piece  of  metal  in. 
the  lathe  and  turning  it  between  the  centers,  and  at 
the  same  time  bringing  a  cutting  tool  against  it  with 
an  advancing  motion,  a  thread  may  be  cut,  whose  pitch 
is  determined  by  the  relative  speed  with  which  the- 
screw-stem  is  turned  and  the  cutter  advanced. 

Screw'-dic,  n.  A  die,  resembling  a  nut,  but  having 
the  internal  threads  partially  cut  away,  so  as  to  form 
cutting  surfaces,  which,  being  hardened,  may  be  used 
to  cut  a  thread  on  a  stem  or  rod  which  is  forced  into 
it  with  rotary  motion. 

Serew'-tloek,  n.  A  form  of  graving-dock  in  which, 
large  screws  form  an  important  part  of  the  machinery 
for  raising  and  lowering  vessels.  • 

Serew'er.  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing. which,  screws. 

Screw'-eye,  n.  A  screw  having  a  head  formed  in  an 
eye  or  loop;  much  used  in  the  back  of  picture  frames. 

Screw'-liook,  n.  A  screw  with  a  hooked  head. — A 
form  of  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  removing 
foreign  bodies  from  the  ears  or  nostrils. 

Serew'-jack,  «.  See  Jack. 

Screw'-key,  n.  A  form  of  socket-wrench. 

Scrcw'-machine',  n.  A  machine  for  cutting  screws; 
a  screwing-machine.  The  latest  forms  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  made  w  ith  self-opening  dies,  which  cut  only 
in  one  direction,  and  open  for  the  return  motion.  They 
are  usually  made  for  cutting  both  bolts  and  nuts. 

Scrcw'-pile,  n.  A  pile  having  a  screw-like  flange- 
at  its  base.  See  Lighthouse. 

Screw'-pine,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Pandanacea:. 

Scrcw'-platc,  n.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  perforated 
with  a  number  of  holes  with  internal  screw-clies,  to  be 
employed  in  forming  external  screws. 

Screw'-press,  n.  See  Presses. 

Screw'-propel'ler,  n.  See  Propeller. 

.Sc row'- ro«l,  n.  A  rod  having  a  screw-thread  cut  at 
one  or  both  ends,  for  use  as  a  tie-rod. 

Scrcw'-rud'dcr,  n.  A  screw-propeller,  so  hinged  on 
the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  that  it  may  lie  useil  as  a 
rudder. 

Screw '-Siliell.  n.  The  shell  of  the  Wreathshell  {q.  v.). 

Screw'-steam'er,  n.  A  steamer  propelled  by  a 
screw. 

Screw'-stcm,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Centatjrella. 

Screw'-tool,  n.  A  cutting-tool  for  forming  screw- 
threads,  as  in  a  lathe. 

Screw'- ven'tilator,  n.  A  rotary  ventilating  fan,, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  screw-propeller. 

Serew'-well.  n.  The  propeller- well  of  a  steamship. 

Screw '-worm.  n.  The  larva  of  Lncilia  macellaria,  an 
American  blow-fly,  that  infests  the  sores  and  open  pas¬ 
sages  of  animals. 

Seri'ba,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co. 

Scrib'bet,  n.  A  painter’s  pencil. 

Scribble,  (skrib'bl,)  v.  a.  [Formerly  scrabble,  dimin, 
of  scrape  ;  Du.  schrabben,  to  scratch,  krabbelen,  to  scrib¬ 
ble.]  To  write  carelessly;  to  write  with  haste  or  with¬ 
out  care  or  regard  to  correctness  or  elegance;  as,  to 
scribble  a  note. — To  fill  with  artless  or  valueless  writ¬ 
ing. —  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  run  through  the 
scribbling-machine. 

— v.  n.  To  scrawl;  to  write  without  care  or  elegance. 

— n.  Hasty,  careless,  or  inelegant  penmanship  or  hand¬ 
writing;  a  writing  of  little  importance  or  value;  as,  a 
hasty  scribble. 

Scrib'bler,  n.  One  who  scribbles,  or  writes  carelessly  or 
inelegantly. — A  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no  reputations 
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a  publisher’s  hack;  a  penny-a-liner;  as,  “The  most  co¬ 
pious  writers  are  the  arrantest  scribblers.”— V Estrange. 

(Mann/.)  A  scribbling-machine. 

Seri  b  illing-,  n.  Act  of  scribbling,  or  writing  hastily 
or  carelessly.  —  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  first 
coarse  carding  of  wool  preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 

Scrib'blingiy,  adv.  In  a  scribbling  way. 

Scrib'bling-macliine,  n.  (Mach.)  The  machine 
used  for  the  first  carding  of  wool. 

Scribe,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scriba — scribo :  W.  ysgrifaw,  to 
notch,  to  write.]  A  writer  ;  —  particularly,  a’  public 
writer;  a  notary;  a  secretary  ;  an  amanuensis;  a  clerk. 

( Scr-ipt .)  A  word  frequently  used,  and  in  various  sig¬ 
nifications.  In  its  original  signification  it  denotes  a 
writer ,  and  was  first  applied  to  an  officer  of  the  king 
answering  to  our  Secretary  of  State.  It  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  such  as  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,  and  then  simply  a  learned  man,  or  one  learned  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Testament  times  the 
S.  were  a  numerous  class,  and  were  generally  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  They  were  the  “  doctors  of  the  law,”  whose 
office  was  to  explain  the  law;  and  a  number  of  them 
had  seats  in  the  Sanhedrim. 

I  — v.  a.  (Joinery.)  To  fit,  as  one  edge  of  a  board  or  plank 
to  another  edge,  or  to  a  surface;  to  fit,  as  one  piece  to 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  fibres  of  the 
two  pieces  into  perpendicularity  with  each  other, 
i  Scribe,  (skreeb.)  Augustin  Eugene,  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  B.  at  Paris,  1791.  He  was  educated  for  the  law, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  stage.  Ilis  first  play,  Le 
Demis,  was  produced  in  1811,  ami  at  once  made  him  a 
name.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  a  most  pro- 
I  lific  writer,  frequently  employing  assistants;  and  his 
influence  remained  unshaken  through  all  the  political 
changes  of  France.  He  has  been  called  the  greatest 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  bon-mols,  the  Rothschild  of 
epigrams,  and  the  autocrat  of  vaudevilles.  A  sly  polit- 
I  ical  satire  pervades  some  of  his  plays,  and  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  at  one  time  on  the  course  of  public  opin- 
I  ion.  The  first  of  his  five-act  prose  plays  was  Bertrand 
and  Raton ,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  set  forth  some  great  persons  in  a 
very  contemptible  light.  Scribe  sought  only  to  amuse, 
and  very  clearly  adapted  his  productions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  tastes  of  various  audiences.  He  wrote 
about  400  pieces  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  lilrrelti  composed  by  him  are  Robert  le.  Diable,  Fra 
Diavolo,  Les  Diamans  de.  la  Couronne,  Les  Huguenots, 
and  La  Juive.  Among  his  other  most  celebrated  pieces 
are  La  Camaraderie,  Le.  Comte  Ory,  Une.  Chaine,  and  Le 
Verre  d’Eau.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
D.  1861. 

Scrili'er,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool,  or  marking  awl, 
used  by  joiners  for  drawing  lines  on  boards,  &c. 

Scrib  ing',  n.  (Joinery.)  Act  of  fitting  one  piece  of 
wood  upon  another,  so  that  the  fibres  of  both  may  be 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the  end  cut  away  across 
the  fibres,  so  as  to  fit  upon  the  slide  of  the  other;  also, 
the  edge  of  a  board  when  fitted  upon  any  surface. 

Scribing-iron,  (-i'urn,)  n.  An  iron-pointed  imple¬ 
ment  for  scoring  casks  and  logs. 

Scri<l,  n.  Same  as  Screed,  q.  v. 

Seriggle.  (skrig'gl,)  v.  a.  To  wriggle; — an  English 
provincialism. 

Scrimmage,  (skrim'maj,)  n.  [From  skirmish .]  A 
melee:  a  free  fight;  a  general  row;  as,  fists  and  fire¬ 
arms  were  alike  used  in  the  scrimmage. 

Scrimp,  v.  a.  [Du.  krimpen,  to  shrivel,  to  shrink.]  To 
limit;  to  confine;  to  cut  down  ;  to  shorten  ;  to  contract; 
as,  to  scrimp  a  garment; — an  English  provincialism. 

I  — a.  Short ;  contracted ;  straitened ;  scanty  ; — used  as  an 
t  American  localism. 

!  —  n.  A  niggard  ;  a  screw ;  a  close-fisted,  parsimonious 
person.  ( Local  American.) 

i  Scrinipingly.  ado.  In  a  scrimping  or  scanty  man¬ 
ner. 

Serimp'ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  scrimp. 

Scrimption,  (skrim'shim,)  n.  A  trifling  quantity  ;  a 
little  bit ;  a  narrow  pittance ; — an  English  provincialism. 

Scringe,  ( skrinj ,)  v.  a.  To  cringe; — an  American  lo¬ 
calism. 

Scrip,  n.  [Icel.  skreppa,  a  purse;  L.  Lat.  scrippum .] 
A  wallet;  a  satchel;  a  reticule;  a  small  bag;  as,  a 
leathern  scrip. 

,  |  — n.  [Lat.  scriptum .]  A  small  writing,  certificate,  register, 
or  schedule;  any  piece  of  paper  written  on  ;  as,  “Call 
them  man  by  man.  according  to  the  scrip.” — Shaks. 

(Finance.)  An  interim-writing  entitling  a  party  to  a 
share,  or  shares,  in  any  company,  or  to  an  allocation  of 
stock  in  general,  which  interim-writing  or  scrip  is  ex¬ 
changed  after  registration  in  a  formal  certificate ;  as, 
bank  scrip,  railroad  scrip,  &c. 

Script,  n.  (Law.)  An  original  instrument  or  docu¬ 
ment. 

(Print.)  A  kind  of  type  cast  in  imitation  of  writing ; 
—  called  by  the  French  Anglaise,. 

fy'/lis  /me  i-t  /iiintcr/  en 

Scrip'tory,  a.  [From  Lat.  scribere,  script  urn,  to  write.] 
I,  Expressed  or  conveyed  in  writing. 

Scriptnral,  (skript'yur-al,)  a.  [From  scripture.]  Con¬ 
i'  tained  in  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  the  Bible ;  according 
to  the  Scriptures  or  sacred  oracles ;  biblical ;  as,  a  Script- 
I  Ural  passage. 

Script'uralism,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  script¬ 
ural  ;  literal. 

Seript'urnlist.  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

Script'urally,  adv.  In  a  scriptural  manner. 

Script'll  rain  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  script¬ 
ural. 


Scripture,  (skript'yur,)  n.  [Lat.  scriptura,  a  writing.] 
In  the  literal  sense,  anything  written;  appropriately, 
and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  writ¬ 
ings.  They  are  frequently  called  the  Sacred  or  Holy 
Scriptures,  from  the  character  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach.  See  Bible. 

Script'urist,  n.  One  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Scriteh,  n.  Same  as  Screech,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Scriv'en,  or  Screv'en,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  South  Carolina ;  area,  786  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
sandy.  Cap.  Sylvania.  Pop.  (1897)  15.150.' 

Seriv'ener,  n.  [Fr.  ucrivain ;  W.  ysgrifenwr,  a  writer.] 
A  scribe ;  a  writer ;  formerly,  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  draw  contracts  or  other  wiitings.  —  One  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  place  money  at  interest ;  a  money-lender ;  a 
usurer;  as,  a  griping  scrivener.  —  A  writing-master.  (R.) 

Serobic'ulate,  Serobic'lilated,  a.  [From  Lat. 
scrobiculus,  dimin.  of  scrobis,  a  ditch.]  (Bot.)  Pitted,  as 
certain  leaves. 

Scrofula,  (skrofyu-la,)  n.  (Med.)  'A  tedious  and  mul¬ 
tiform  disease,  liereditai'y  in  its  nature,  and  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  marks  of  which  is  a  tendency  to 
swelling  of  the  glandular  parts,  which  sometimes 
suppurate,  and  discharge  a  curdy,  mixed  matter,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  heal.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Lat.  scrofa,  or  sernpha,  a  sow ;  but  why  it  is 
so  called  must  be  left  to  fancy  or  conjecture.  The  per¬ 
sons  in  whom  scrofulous  disease  is  most  apt  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  are  marked  during  childhood  by  pale  and 
pasty  complexions,  large  heads,  narrow  chests,  protu¬ 
berant  bellies,  soft  and  flabby  muscles,  and  a  languid 
and  feeble  circulation.  It,  however,  often  accompanies 
a  variety  of  the  sanguineous  temperament  also,  and  is 
indicated  by  light  or  red  hair,  gray  or  blue  eyes,  with 
large  and  sluggish  pupils,  and  long,  silky  lashes,  a  fair, 
transparent  brilliancy  of  skin,  and  rosy  cheeks.  This 
red  color  is,  however,  easily  changed  by  cold  to  purple 
or  livid,  and  the  extremities  are  subject  to  chilblains. 
Such  children  are  often  extremely  clever,  and  ready  of 
apprehension,  of  eager  tempers  and  warm  affections, 
lively,  ardent,  imaginative,  and  susceptible.  It  is  fre¬ 
quent,  also,  though  less  common,  in  what  is  called  the 
melancholic  or  bilious  temperament,  i.  e.,  in  persons  of 
dark,  muddy  complexion  and  harsh  skin,  in  whom  the 
mental  and  bodily  energies  are  more  sluggish  aDd  dull. 
The  disease,  however,  frequently  occurs  in  persons  who 
do  not  exhibit  any  of  these  symptoms.  It  is  one  of 
those  diseases  that  are  in  a  very  marked  degree  hered¬ 
itary.  Like  other  hereditary  tendencies,  it  may  some¬ 
times  skip  over  a  generation  or  two,  and  reappear,  just 
as  family  likenesses  do.  The  tendency  may  be  so  strong 
that  no  care  will  prevent  its  manifestation,  or  so  faint 
as  never  to  break  out  into  actual  mischief,  if  the  excit¬ 
ing  causes  be  warded  off.  Among  the  exciting  causes 
are  insufficient  nutriment,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  want  of  natural  exer¬ 
cise,  and  mental  disquietude.  Climate  exercises  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  it,  and  there  is  none  more  favor¬ 
able  for  its  development  than  our  own.  A  moist,  cold, 
and  variable  climate  is  particularly  favorable  to  its  de¬ 
velopment,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot  or  a  very 
cold  climate  protects  against  it.  N.  usually  manifests 
itself  in  indolent  glandular  tumors,  frequently  in  the 
neck,  at  first  free  from  pain  and  inflammation,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly  to  an  inflammatory  state,  and  gradually 
and  generally,  after  a  long  time,  forming  an  ulcer, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal.  In  some  cases  the 
eyes  and  eyelids  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease, 
having  constantly  a  very  inflamed  aspect.  The  bones 
of  scrofulous  persons  are  also  liable  to  disease,  especially 
those  of  the  spine;  and  generally,  the  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents  that  happeu  with  comparatively  little  inconve¬ 
nience  to  others,  are  productive  of  very  troublesome  and 
alarming  consequences  in  scrofulous  constitutions.  The 
lungs  are  particularly  liable  to  attack  in  such  cases, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  that  organ, 
which  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  Phthisis,  q.  v.  The 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  raising  the  tone  of  the 
system  by  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  suita¬ 
ble  nourishment,  sufficient  clothing,  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels.  Sea-bathing,  if  it  can  be  borne, 
or  sponging  the  skin  with  tepid  salt  and  water,  followed 
by  diligent  rubbing  with  coarse  towels  and  the  flesh¬ 
brush,  are  very  beneficial.  Much  good  is  frequently 
derived  from  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil ;  and  iodine  is  often 
found  to  be  of  benefit.  See  Kino’s-evil. 

Scrofulous,  a.  [Fr.  scrofuleux.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  scrofula,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ;  as,  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body. 

— Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula ;  as.  a  scrofulous  person. 

Scrofiilously,  adv.  In  a  scrofulous  manner. 

Scroll,  (skrol,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  roll.]  A  roll  of  paper 
or  parchment,  or  a  writing  formed  Into  a  roll ;  a  first 
copy  or  rough  draught  of  anything ;  a  schedule;  as,  an 
epistolary  scroll.  —  A  mark  or  flourish  appended  to  a 
person’s  signature  to  a  writing,  and  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  seal. 

(Arch.)  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  resembles  a  band  arranged  in  undulations  or  con¬ 
volutions;  also,  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  aud  Corinthian 
capitals. 

(Her.)  That  part  of  the  outward  ornamentation  of  a 
shield  or  achievement  on  which  the  motto  is  inscribed. 

(Ship-building.)  A  curved  piece  of  timber  bolted  to 
the  knee  of  the  head  by  way  of  ornament. 

Scrolled,  (skrold,)  a.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll  or  roll; 
formed  into  a  scroll. 

Scrophula'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Fig-wort,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Scropliulariaceie,  q.  v. 


Fig.  2328.  — gerardia  purpurea. 

(1,  Calyx  aud  style.) 


Scropliularia  ceie.  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Fig-wort  fam¬ 
ily,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Bignoniules.  Duo 
Axile  placentae,  al¬ 
buminous  seeds.and 
cotyledons  scarcely 
larger,  or  not  so 
large,  as  the  radicle. 

—  They  are  herbs, 
or  rarely  shrubbery 
plants,  with  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  (gener¬ 
ally).  Inflorescence 
axillary.  Flowers 
anisomerous,  irreg¬ 
ular.  Calyx  per¬ 
sistent,  4-5-partite ; 
aestivation  imbri¬ 
cate.  Stamen8'2,  or 
4  didynamous,  rare¬ 
ly  5,  with  introrse 
anthers.  Ovary  usu¬ 
ally  2-cel  led,  its  com¬ 
ponent  carpels  be¬ 
ing  placed  ante¬ 
rior  aud  posterior; 
style  1.  Fruit  usu¬ 
ally  capsular,  rarely 
baccate,  generally 
2 -celled;  embryo 
straight  or  slightly 
curved.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are 
found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  a 
great  number  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beanty  of 
their  flowers.  (See  Antirrhinum,  Calceolaria,  Gerar¬ 
dia,  Mimulus,  Veronica. )  Some  are  powerful  poisons, 
and  all  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  medicinal  plant  of  the  order  is  the  Foxglove. 
See  Digitalis. 

Sero'tal,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
scrotum  ;  as,  scrotal  hernia. 

Scro'tiforni,  a.  Pouch-shaped. 

Scrotocele,  (skro'to-sel,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scrotum, 
and  Gr.  kele,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

Scro'tuin.  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  membraneous  bag  in 
which  the  testicles,  or  chief  male  organs  of  generation, 
are  suspended  in  the  higher  vertebrate  animals:  the  cod. 

Scrouge,  (skrooj,)  v.  a.  To  crowd;  to  squeeze;  —  an 
American  colloquialism. 

Scrow',  n.  A  clipping  from  a  leathern  skin. 

Scrub,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scrubbed,)  ( skrubd .)  [Ger. 
schrubben  ;  Du.  schrobben.}  To  rub  hard,  either  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  cloth  or  an  instrument ;  usually,  to  rub 
hard  with  a  brush,  or  with  something  coarse  or  rough, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  scouring,  or  marking;  as, 
to  scrub  a  floor  or  deck,  to  scrub  kitchen  utensils,  to 
scrub  one’s  face  with  a  towel. 

— v.  n.  To  labor  hard  or  steadily;  to  be  diligent  and  pen¬ 
urious;  as,  to  scrub  for  a  living. 

— n.  One  who  works  hard,  and  lives  sparingly  or  meanly; 
a  drudge;  as,  a  publisher’s  scrub.  —  Anything  small, 
mean,  or  despicable. 

— A  worn-out  brush  or  broom.  —  Low  underwood:  brush; 
undergrowth ;  stunted  boscage:  as.  the  Papuan  scrub. 

— a.  Mean;  scrubby;  paltry;  despicable ;  contemptible ; 
as,  a  scrub  joint  of  meat. 

Scrub'bed,  Serub'by,  a.  Small,  mean,  and  con¬ 
temptible;  stunted  in  growth;  niggardly;  shabby; 
paltry ;  as.  a  scrubbed  boy,  a  scrubby  cur,  a  scrubby  dinner. 

Sfrub'grass.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Venango 
co. 

Scrub  Island,  in  tbe\V.  Indies, 3}^  m.  N.E.  of  Tortola. 

Scrub'-race,  n.  A  running-match  between  mean  ani¬ 
mals,  got  up  for  diversion. 

Scrub'-stone,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  a 
species  of  caiciferous  sandstone. 

Scruft,  n.  The  nape  of  the  neck  ;  as,  I  took  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors. 

Scruniinage,  n.  An  infrequent  orthography  of  Scrim¬ 
mage,  q.  v. 

Scrumptious,  (skrum'shus,)  a.  Choice:  fine;  select; 
fastidious  ;  luxurious  ;  as,  a  scrumptious  fellow.  (U.  S.) 

Scrunch'.  t>.  a.  To  crunch  ;  to  scranch. 

Scruple,  (skru'pl,)  n.  [Fr.  scrupule;  Lat.  scrupulus, 
scrupulum,  from  scrupus,  solicitude.]  In  apothecaries’ 
weight,  the  third  part  of  a  drachm,  or  twenty  grains.  — 
Hence,  a  minute  or  infinitesimal  quantity ;  as,  “  the 
smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence.”- —  Shaks. 

— Anxiety;  solicitude;  uneasiness;  difficulty;  trouble; 
doubt;  hesitation  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  action  is  right  or  expedient ;  backwardness ;  re¬ 
luctance  to  decide  or  to  act;  perplexity;  as,  a  scruple 
of  conscience. 

To  make  scruple,  to  hesitate  from  conscientious  motives. 

— v.  n.  To  have  hesitation  about  doing  anything;  to 
doubt;  to  be  restrained  by  motives  or  considerations  of 
conscience  or  expedience ;  to  be  reluctant  to  take  de¬ 
cision  or  action;  as,  he  does  not  scruple  to  help  himself 
to  other  people’s  money. 

— v.  a.  To  question  ;  to  hesitate,  or  be  reluctant,  to  be¬ 
lieve;  as,  to  scruple  the  correctness  of  an  assertion. 

Scrup'ler,  n.  One  who  scruples,  hesitates,  or  doubts. 

Scrupulosity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  scrupulositas.}  Quality 
or  state  of  being  scrupulous;  doubtfulness;  the  caution 
or  tenderness  springing  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or 
offending:  nicety  of  doubt,  or  punctilious  regard  to  ex¬ 
actness,  propriety,  or  etiquette;  overnicety;  fastidious¬ 
ness;  preciseness;  squeamish  or  overstrained  delicacy; 
as,  he  is  careful  to  a  degree  of  scrupulosity. 
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Scru'pnlous,  a.  [Fr.  scrupuleux .]  Having  scruples 
or  doubts;  inclined  to  scruple;  nicely  dubious ;  exer¬ 
cising  caution  in  decision  or  action,  from  a  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  or  wrong-doing ;  as,  a  man  of  scrupulous  honesty, 
a  woman  of  scrupulous  delicacy.  —  Exact  iu  regarding 
facts;  nice;  careful;  cautious;  vigilant;  as,  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Scrii'|>ulo.iisly,  adv.  In  a  scrupulous  manner. 

Scru'piiltotisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
scrupulous;  niceuess,  exactness, or  carefulness  in  deter¬ 
mining  or  In  acting,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  propriety, 
or  expedience. 

Scrut'ablc,  a.  That  may  be  discovered  by  inquiry, 
scrutiny,  or  close  examination. 

Scrutineer',  n.  One  who  scrutinizes;  —  especially,  a 
person  who  examines  electoral  votes  to  determine  their 
legality. 

Scrutinize',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scrutinized,)  (skru'- 
ti-nizd.)  [From  scrutiny .]  To  search  closely  or  mi¬ 
nutely  ;  to  examine  or  inquire  into  critically ;  to  inves¬ 
tigate  narrowly ;  to  pry  into ;  as,  his  affairs  were  strictly 
scrutinized. 

Serii'tinizcr,  n.  One  who  scrutinizes  or  examines 
with  critical  care. 

Scru'tinizingly,  adv.  In  a  scrutinizing  manner; 
by  employing  close  research  ;  scrutinously. 

Scru'tinonsly,«di>.  With  close  observation  or  criti¬ 
cal  regard. 

Scru'tiny,  n.  [Fr.  scrutin  ;  L.  Lat.  scrutinium.\  Close 
or  careful  search,  as  into  things  cast  aside,  for  something 
useful  or  desirable ;  minute  inquiry  ;  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  close  research ;  critical  examination  ;  as,  his  char¬ 
acter  will  bear  scrutiny. 

(Pol.)  In  parliamentary  language,  an  examination  of 
the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  an  election  committee, 
at  which  the  bad  given  on  both  sides  are  rejected,  and 
the  poll  corrected  accordingly. 

(Canon  Law.)  A  ticket,  or  little  paper  billet,  on  which 
a  vote  is  written. 

Scrutoire,  (skru-twor' ,)  n.  Same  as  Escritoire,  q.  v. 

Scry',  n.  [From  descry.]  A  covey  of  wild  fowl. 

Sctul',  v.  n.  [Icel.  skidts,  quick,  rapid.]  To  flee  or  be 
driven  with  haste  or  celerity ;  as,  he  scudded  off  before 
I  could  accost  him. 

(Naut.)  To  run  before  the  wind  in  a  gale ;  as,  the  ship 
scudded  under  bare  poles. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  rapidly. 

— n.  Act  of  scudding;  a  driving  along;  a  rushing  or 
fleeing  with  precipitation.  —  Detached,  vapory  clouds 
hurried  along  rapidly  by  the  wind;  as,  flying  scud. — 
An  English  provincialism  for  a  sudden,  slight,  quick 
shower ;  as,  a  scud  of  rain  ;  also,  a  covey  of  larks. 

Scud'die,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  send.]  Same  as  Scuttle,  q.  v. 

Scutle'ri,  Madeleine  de,  a  French  romancist,  b.  1607, 
was  the  sister  of  Georges  de  Scuderi,  a  poet  once  cele¬ 
brated,  now  forgotten.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  which  were  once  highly  popular,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  great  length.  The  chief  of  these  were  Clelia, 
in  10  vols.,  and  Artamenes,  or  The  Grand  Cyrus,  also  in 
10  vols.  She  had  pensions  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
Louis  XIV.  D.  1701. 

Scmlo,  (skdd'do,)n.;  pi.  Scudi,  (skoo'dee.)  [It., a  shield; 
Fr.  ecu.]  Formerly  a  Roman  gold  coin,  in  value  about 
$15.70. — A  silver  money  of  account  in  Italy,  equivalent 
(at  par  of  exchange)  to  about  $1.02. 

Scute,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  racket  used  in  the  game 
of  tennis. 

Scuff,  n.  Same  as  Scruff,  q.  v. 

Scuffle,  (skU/'fl,)  n.  [A.  S.  scufan,  to  push,  shove, 
thrust;  Dan .  slcvffe,  to  cheat.]  A  confused  contest  or 
quarrel,  in  which  the  parties  push  or  shove  violently 
against  each  other;  a  tumultuousstruggle  for  victory  or 
superiority  ;  a  fight ;  as,  in  the  scuffle  he  lost  his  hat. — 
A  garden  hoe. — A  child’s  pinafore; — (an  English  prov.) 

— v.  n.  To  enter  into  a  close  grapple,  as  two  persons ;  — 
hence,  to  strive  or  contend  confusedly  and  tumultu¬ 
ously.  as  small  parties. 

Scut  fler.  n.  One  who  scuffles. — (Agric.)  Afield  or 
garden  implement  for  cutting  up  weeds  and  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  a  scuffle. 

Scug;,  v.  a.  [Swed.  skugga,  to  shade.]  To  hide  ;  to  be 
in  ambush.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

— n.  A  place  of  shelter.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Sculk',  v.  n.  See  Skulk. 

Sculk'er,  n.  Same  as  Skulker,  q.  v. 

Scull',  n.  Same  as  Skull,  q.  v. 

— [Swed.,  Goth,  skal,  a  drinking  -  vessel.  See  Skull.] 
(Naut.)  A  cock-boat;  a  sculler;  also,  an  oar  so  short 
that  one  man  can  work  a  pair;  —  particularly,  an  oar 
placed  over  the  taffrail  of  a  boat  and  plied  from  side  to 
side ;  as,  a  pair  of  sculls. 

— v.  a.  To  impel,  as  a  boat  by  moving  and  turning  an 
oar  over  the  stern  from  side  to  side. 

Scull'er,  n.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  with  sculls;  one 
who  impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. — A  boat  im¬ 
pelled  by  one  man  with  two  sculls  or  short  oars. 

Scul'lery,  n.  [Fr.  ecuelle,  a  porringer.]  A  place  where 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are  kept; 
—  also,  a  back-kitchen,  or  place  in  which  the  dirtier 
kinds  of  kitchen  work  are  done. 

Scuriery-maitl,  n.  A  domestic  who  has  charge  of  a 
scullery;  a  scullion. 

Scull  ion ,  (skul'yun,)n.  [0.  Fr .  sculUr.]  A  servant  who 
cleans  pots,  kettles,  and  other  utensils,  and  performs 
other  menial  services  about  the  kitchen  and  scullery. 

Scull's  tlreek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ogeecliee  from 
Emanuel  co. 

Scuirtown,  formerly  Lockerton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Salem  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Salem. 

Scul'pin,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  An  American  fish  of  the  genus 
Cottus,  q.  v. 


Sculp' to i*,  n.  [Lat  ]  One  w  hose  occupation  is  to  carve 
wood  or  stone  into  images  or  figures ;  a  carver;  a  stat¬ 
uary  ;  as,  the  sculptor's  art. 

Sculp'tress,  n.  A  female  sculptor. 

Sculptural,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sculpture; 
— hence,  finely  wrought  or  chiselled;  as,  sculptural  finish. 

Sculpture,  (sculpt' y ur,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sculqjtura,  from 
sculpo,  sculptum,  to  carve,  cut,  grave.]  The  art  of  carv¬ 
ing  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  into  images  or  statues. 
—  Carved  work ;  as,  living  sculpture.  (Dryden.)  — 
Strictly  speaking,  &  is  the  art  of  cutting  or  carving  any 
material,  so  as  to  represent  form.  If  taken  in  a  broad 
acceptation,  the  term  might  be  applied  to  gem-engrav¬ 
ing,  casting  in  metal  or  otherwise,  modelling,  and 
carving  generally.  Sculpture  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  Relievo  and  Round.  In  the  former,  single  figures 
or  groups  are  represented  as  more  or  less  raised,  but 
without  being  entirely  detached  from  a  back-ground. 
According  to  the  latter  method,  insulated  figures,  such 
as  statues,  or  collections,  or  groups,  are  made,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  a  hack-ground.  There  are 
various  opinions  as  to  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
arts  of  painting  and  S.  If  we  place  credence  in  Pliny’s 
story,  as  recorded  in  his  Natural  History,  relating  how 
the  daughter  of  Dibutades  formed  the  outline  of  her 
lover’s  profile  from  its  shadow  thrown  upon  a  wall,  an 
outline  which  was  subsequently  filled  in  with  clay  by 
the  lady’s  father,  we  must  allow  that  drawing  is  the 
elder  art.  Indeed,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  drawn  design,  from  which  S.  is  worked,  must  have 
been  the  prior  process.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at¬ 
tempts  at  forming  the  representation  of  natural  forms, 
by  means  of  clay  or  other  plastic  substance,  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  man’s  ingenuity. 
Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  tell  us  that  clay,  stucco,  wax, 
and  plaster,  were  employed  by  the  ancients  to  form 
works  in  S.  Clay  was  used  for  architectural  ornaments, 
figures,  tiles,  lamps,  which,  when  baked,  were  called 
terra-cotta,  or  baked  earth.  For  carved  works,  granite, 
porphyry,  basalt,  ivory,  bone,  alabaster,  and  wood  of 
many  kinds  were  used.  In  short,  nearly  every  material, 
hard  or  soft,  was  employed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  events,  or  to  do  honor  to  the  actions  of  heroes. 
Scattered  through  even  the  most  ancient  records,  we 
may  glean  that  men  from  the  earliest  times  venerated 
blocks  and  carved  stones.  In  the  23d  century  b.  c., 
Saban  possessed  images  of  his  domestic  gods  (in  Hebrew' 
Seraphim).  Sculptured  works  have  been  found  in  the 
most  ancient  Hindoo  caverns  and  grotto-temples.  It  has 
been  declared  that  the  history  of  sculpture  is  almost 
the  history  of  religion.  In  the  inspired  writings,  the 
Israelites  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  turn  aw'ay  from 
the  worship  of  images,  the  sculptured  works  of  their 
own  hands.  The  idols  of  Egypt,  the  monstrosities  of 
Ilindooism  and  of  Buddhism,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
superstition  of  the  people  of  India,  China,  and  of  Egypt, 
striving  as  they  did  to  give  to  sculptured  forms  the  sym¬ 
bolical  attributes  of  divinity.  This  superstitious  feeling 
was  the  force  that  actuated  those  ancient  sculptors  to 
exhibit  in  the  human  form,  combined  with  the  brute,  the 
symbols  of  intelligence  and  strength.  As  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  although  their  fancy'  was  exuberant,  they  never 
reached  a  standard  of  pure  art.  In  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis  there  are  many  examples  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
the  Persians  possessed  many  works  of  sculpture.  Yet, 
as  this  ancient  people  never  carved  the  semblance  of  the 
human  form,  they  never  gained  a  just  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  nude  humanity.  S.  flourished  in  Assyria. 
The  researches  of  Messrs.  Layard  and  llotta  have  stocked 
the  museums  of  London  and  Paris  with  a  number  of 
colossal  slabs,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  the  time 
of  Sardanapalus,  B.  c.  930,  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
B.  c.  625.  In  these  colossal  emblems  of  the  sculptured  arts 
of  a  great  and  ancient  people,  we  find  human-headed, 
winged  bulls  and  lions,  and  representations  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  the  chase.  Probably  because  their  creators 
were  bound  by  rigid  conventional  rules,  these  slabs  show 
a  total  ignorance  of  perspective,  together  with  exagger¬ 
ated  and  inaccurate  drawing.  The  Egyptians  were  the 
first  who  elevated  sculpture  almost  to  pure  art.  This 
ingenious,  wealthy,  and  wise  people,  nevertheless,  were 
never  able  to  skuke  off  a  heavy  uniformity  and  stiff  ugli¬ 
ness  which  characterized  all  their  works,  and  rendered 
them  vastly  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  This  inferiority  is 
held  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  the  want  of  beauty 
in  the  natives  of  Egypt;  others  declare  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  absence,  amoDg  this  nation,  of  any  public 
games,  where  the  human  form  in  its  proper  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  studied.  The  true  cause  would  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Egyptian  sculptors  always  wrought 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  who,  according  to 
Plato,  never  suffered  them  to  innovate  anything  iu 
their  art,  or  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or  any  new 
habits.  Hence,  the  art  remained  at  a  stand-still  —  the 
rules  of  it  at  a  stand-still.  Stiff,  limited  action,  drapery' 
without  folds,  flat  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  and  projecting 
eyeballs,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  in  all  Egyp¬ 
tian  sculpture,  albeit  there  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  of 
expression  in  many  of  their  heads.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  Etrurians  taught  the  Greeks,  while  others 
declare  that  the  Greeks  were  the  instructors  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians.  Certain  it  is  that  the  sculptured  remains  of  the 
Etrurians  were  closely  connected  in  style  with  the  Greek, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  nations.  The  distinguishing 
signs  of  Etruscan  sculptural  art  are  —  exaggeration  of 
attitude,  meagreness  in  dealing  with  details,  and  an 
unnatural  position  of  the  hands.  They  were  mostly 
skilled  in  the  making  of  vases.  Their  sculptured  works 
were  chiefly  in  bronze,  stone,  and  terra-cotta.  To  turn 
to  Greece,  a  land  where  the  art  of  sculpture  soon  rose] 


superior  to  all  those  impediments  which  trammelled 
and  restricted  its  advancement  in  other  countries.  It 
was  here  that  the  conceptions  of  sublime  and  glowing 
fancies  were  embodied  in  the  productions  of  what  may 
be  truly  termed  a  race  of  poet-artists.  Writers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  account,  in  various  ways,  for  this  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  every  other 
nation  by  whom  the  fine  arts  had  been  practised,  and 
usually  have  attributed  their  success  to  such  physical 
causes  as  a  fine  climate,  or  the  prevalence  of  beautiful 
forms,  or  to  the  public  exercises  so  general  in  that  coun 
try.  Nevertheless,  these  accidents  alone  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  their  excellence  as  sculptors.  Rather  may  we 
attribute  the  perfection  of  Greek  art  to  her  sculptors 
having  made  nature,  in  her  best  and  most  happy  forms, 
their  model.  Still,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Greeks  had  an  intuitive  sympathy  with  beauty,  either 
in  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Did  the  Greek  sculp¬ 
tor  desire  to  typify  brawny  strength,  he  sought  in  the 
gymnasia  for  the  deep,  spacious  chest,  the  well-knit 
joints,  the  broad  shoulders,  the  massy  muscles  of  the 
wrestler,  for  the  elements  that  should  be  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  his  mighty  Hercules.  Did  he  wish  to 
carve  the  semblance  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  he 
selected  from  the  victor  in  the  foot-race  the  clean  limbs 
and  the  elegant  proportions,  and  from  many  well  select¬ 
ed  athletes,  made  up  a  form  of  ideal  beauty  combining 
the  strength  and  agility  we  see  personified  in  the  statue 
of  Mercury.  Sculpture  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  had  its 
beginning  in  very  rude  forms.  At  first,  the  symbols  of 
divinity  were  little  more  than  rude  quadrangular  blocks 
of  stone.  Between  the  9th  and  7tli  centuries  B.  C.,  the 
Greeks  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  commercial 
Phoenicians.  From  this  nation  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  Ilermse,  or  god  of  roads  and  travellers;  at  first 
mere  stone  pillars.  Upon  these  pillars  a  head  was  after¬ 
wards  placed,  thus  forming  the  origin  of  busts.  Pro¬ 
gressing  still  further,  S.  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
decoration  of  temples.  Hands  and  feet  were  next  added, 
a  shield  and  spear  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stat¬ 
ues;  and  thus  the  first  semblance  of  Pallas  originated. 
Until  the  time  of  Da’dalus  of  Athens,  the  bodies  or 
trunks  of  large  statues  were  a  mere  cylindrical  pillar, 
as  in  the  Colossus  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  lhedalus 
inaugurated  a  new  sera;  and  of  his  divine  genius  the 
Greek  said  —  that  he  made  statues  walk,  see,  and  speak. 
After  this  great  master  it  w  as  that  all  artists  were  sy  m¬ 
bolically  termed  Dsedalides,  the  sons  of  Daedalus.  Hence¬ 
forth,  ancient  Greek  art  may  be  divided  into  three  styles : 
the  Old  Attic,  the  LEginetic,  and  the  Etrurian.  Statues, 
thrones  embellished  with  figures,  shields,  vases,  and  cof¬ 
fers,  were  the  productions  of  the  art.  Smilis,  the  father 
of  statuary,  lived  at  A'gina  about  1400  b.  c. ;  and  in  700 
B.  C.,  Rlisecus  of  Samos  invented  the  art  of  moulding  and 
casting  in  brass.  The  famous  Brazen  Bull  was  made  by 
Perillus,  for  Phalaris,  who  reigned  in  Sicily  564  b.  c.  But 
the  true  ideal  style  of  Greek  art  was  not  inaugurated 
until  the  time  of  Phidias  of  Athens.  This  great  genius 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  age  of  classic  models. 
For  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, Phidias  wrought  thestatue 
of  Minerva,  and  at  Elis  he  set  up  his  other  great  mas¬ 
terpiece,  the  famous  Olympian  .1  upiter  (Fig.  1990).  Both 
were  executed  in  ivory  and  gold.  The  god  Jupiter  was 
forty  feet  high  ;  his  face  bore  the  expression  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence;  and  an  epigrammatist,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  majestic  proportions,  said:  “The  statue  of 
Jupiter  would  have  thrust  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  like 
a  thin  shell,  if  it  had  ever  risen  from  its  golden  throne.” 
This  statue  of  the  Olvmpic  Jupiter  existed  till  the  year 
475  of  our  sera,  w  hen  it  w  as  destroyed  by  fire  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Besides  these  great  works,  he  made  a  statue 
of  Pallas,  in  brass,  for  Athens,  the  Venus  Urania,  the 
Nemesis  in  the  temple  at  Marathon,  and  an  Amazon, 
famed  throughout  Greece  for  the  beauty  of  her  limbs. 
Alcamenes  of  Attica,  ami  Agorucritus  of  Paros,  w  ere  his 
favorite  disciples.  The  most  famous  works  of  Alcamenes 
were  his  Mars,  Cupid,  Venus,  and  Vulcan.  It  was  said 
that  Agoracritus  was  ever,  superior  to  Alcamenes,  and 
when  he  contended  with  the  latter  in  the  execution  of 
a  statue  of  Venus,  the  Athenians  only  adjudged  the  prize 
to  Alcamenes  out  of  partiality  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
According  to  Varro,  the  Venus  of  Agoracritus  was  the 
finest  ever  wrought.  Polvcletus  of  Argos  was  the  author 
of  the  work  deemed  worthy  cf  being  ranked  as  the  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  This  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  statue  of  Juno.  Tenderness  and  softness  were 
the  characteristics  of  this  master.  He  excelled  in  por¬ 
traying  the  beautiful  positions  of  the  boys  of  the  gym¬ 
nasia,  and  of  the  sports  of  youth.  His  works  were  chiefly 
in  metal,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ideals 
of  youthful  beauty  —  the  Diadymenus,  a  placid  youth, 
who  winds  the  wreath  of  victory  round  his  brow;  and 
the  warlike  Dorypliorus,  holding  the  lance.  Myron  of 
Eleuthera;,  in  Boeotia,  was  the  great  rival  of  Polycletus. 
Despising  the  soft  and  graceful  forms  which  his  contem¬ 
porary  sculptor  loved  to  represent,  Myron  sought  his 
models  in  the  brawny  athlete.  He  sculptured  the  ideal 
Hercules,  the  Discobolus  throwing  the  Discus.  He  was 
no  less  famous  for  his  animal  forms,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  were  the  Heifer  and  the  Sea  Monster.  In  one 
quality,  however,  he  was  surpassed  by  Pythagoras  of 
Rhegium,  who  executed  the  ideal  of  Apollo,  who,  as  an 
archer,  has  just  shot  the  serpent  Python.  The  finest 
statue  possessed  by  the  moderns  is  an  imitation  of  this 
great  work  —  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (Fig.  157).  With 
all  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  Greek  sculpture  made  use 
of  devices  which,  perhaps,  from  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subjects,  the  best  of  modern  fine  art  critics  have 
condemned  as  being  derogatory  to  the  essential  qualities 
of  art.  From  an  early  period,  and  even  during  the  best 
sera  of  Greek  art  —  the  age  of  Phidias --the  Greeks  were 
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accustomed  to  combine  different  marbles  in  the  same 
work.  This  was  called  polylithic  S.  Frequently,  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  formed  of  different  stones,  while 
wood  and  metal  were  employed  for  the  draperies  and 
accessories.  The  Greeks  also  painted  their  statues. 
The  hair  was  often  gilt,  and  even  colored  sometimes; 
the  backgrounds  of  alti-relievi  were  painted,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect,  and  occasionally  eyes  of  glass  or  sil¬ 
ver  were  introduced.  With  Socrates,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Draped  Graces,  and  Athenodorus  and  Nancydes,  com¬ 
menced  the  third  epoch  of  Greek  sculpture,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  beautiful  style,  and  Scopas,  Lysippus, 
and  Praxiteles,  because  they  united  beauty  and  grace, 
brought  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection.  The  finest 
works  of  Scopas  were  the  Furious  Bacchante,  his  Venus 
(the  original,  perhaps,  from  which  the  Venus  do  Medici 
was  copied),  and  the  Triumph  of  Achilles,  together  with 
a  number  of  charming  combinations  of  Nereids  and  sea 
monsters.  Forsaking  the  severe,  grand,  and  sublime, 
for  the  tender,  flowing,  and  graceful,  Praxiteles  wrought 
in  bronze  and  marble.  Until  this  sculptor  ventured  to 
carve  a  Venus  nude,  all  statues  of  female  divinities  had 
been  draped.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Sleeping  Faun  at 
Munich,  the  Cupid  contained  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  and  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  together  with  the  group  of  Niobe,  are  imitations 
of  some  of  the  great  works  of  this  master.  The  rival 
and  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  was  Lysippus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  the  great  master  of  portrait-sculpture,  lie  is 
said  to  have  executed  in  bronze  exclusively.  Alexander 
the  Great  would  permit  no  other  artist  to  carve  his  like¬ 
ness.  He  represented  Alexander  from  his  childhood  to 
his  manhood.  Pliny  declares  that  Lysippus  executed  as 
many  as  six  hundred  and  ten  works.  His  horses  were 
very  beautiful.  The  other  great  sculptors  of  this  period 
were  Euthycrates  and  Bedas,  sons  of  Lysippus;  Xenoc- 
rates,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  sculpture;  Chares  of  Lin- 
dus,  who  cast  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes;  Agesan- 
der  of  Rhodes,  and  his  three  sous,  who  executed  the 
celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  (Fig.  225);  Glycon  of 
Athens,  who  formed  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  Naples; 
and  Appollonius  and  Tauriscus,  who  made  the  Farnese 
Bull,  also  at  Naples.  The  beautiful  fragment  known  as 
the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere,  at  Rome,  and  the  Hermaph¬ 
rodite  at  Paris,  also  belong  to  this  sera  of  Greek  art. 
The  victorious  Romans  destroyed  the  existence  of  the 
arts  in  Greece ;  but,  as  if  in  revenge,  all  the  sculptors 
of  Rome  were  Greeks;  ail  the  great  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  with  these 
masterpieces  the  artists  emigrated  to  the  capital  of  their 
conquerors.  The  celebrated  reclining  statue  of  the 
Dying  Cleopatra  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  a  son  of  Cleotnenes  the  Athenian  made  a  statue 
which  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  figure  of  Germauicus. 
This  work  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Visconti  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  some  distin¬ 
guished  Roman  orator.  Julius  Caesar  was  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  even  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  refined  taste. 
He  embellished  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  Rome.  Augustus  embellished  all  the  public 
places  of  Rome  with  statuary,  and  Agrippa  employed 
an  Athenian  sculptor  to  decorate  the  Pantheon,  as  well 
as  causing  an  aqueduct  to  be  embellished  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  statuary  in  bronze  and  marble.  Nero 
invited  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Zenodorus,  who  executed 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  his  patron,  110  feet  high.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  emperor 
that  the  Romans  began  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
making  statues  in  different-colored  marbles.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  imitate,  by  means  of  white  and  black 
stones,  the  colors  of  the  eyes  in  a  statue  of  an  Ethiopian. 
The  times  now  became  too  disturbed  for  sculpture  to 
flourish;  but  it  revived  under  Trajan,  in  whom,  as  well 
as  in  his  successors,  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  the  art 
found  a  munificent  patron.  Adrian  was  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  fine  taste.  He  caused  to  be  restored  all 
the  old  public  edifices  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  be¬ 
sides  erecting  many  new  and  magnificent  buildings. 
The  remains  of  one  fine  work  remain  to  this  day  to  at¬ 
test  to  his  munificence — the  grand  villa  near  Tivoli,  about 
18  m.  from  Rome.  After  this  prince,  sculpture  began  to 
decline,  and  when  the  seat  of  imperial  government  was 
established  at  Constantinople,  Constantine  could  find 
no  artists  worthy  to  decorate  his  new  imperial  residence. 
After  Rome  had  been  destroyed  by  the  several  inroads 
of  the  Northern  nations,  the  finest  productions  of  an¬ 
cient  art  were  demolished,  and  this  work  of  destruction 
was  consummated  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  swept  away  what  remains  there  were 
of  the  statues  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities.  S. 
awoke  to  renewed  life  about  the  10th  or  11th  century,  in 
Italy.  In  the  11th  century  mention  is  made  of  a  sculp¬ 
tor  named  Buono;  Bonanno.  of  Pisa,  lived  during  the 
12th  :  while  Niccolo  Pisano,  who  died  1270,  is  esteemed 
the  “father  of  modern  sculpture.”  Two  of  his  finest  com¬ 
positions  are  the  “  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,'  in 
front  of  the  Duomo  of  Lucca,  and  the  “  Last  Judgment 
and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,”  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  Both  these  masterly  works  are  bassi-relievi. 
Andrea  Orcagna,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor,  died  ini 
1389.  Lucca  della  Robbia  covered  his  beautiful  terra¬ 
cotta  models  with  a  varnish  which  gave  them  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  stone.  He  never  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  which  declares  that  he  in¬ 
closed  an  account  of  the  mystery  in  some  of  his  models 
before  they  were  baked  ;  so  that  it  could  never  be  known 
until  many  of  his  beautiful  works  were  destroyed.  Lo¬ 
renzo  Ghiberti  and  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi  were  distin¬ 
guished  masters  of  S.  Michael  Angelo  declared  that  the 
bruen  gates  made  by  the  former  were  worthy  of  being 


placed  at  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  Donatello,  who 
died  in  1466,  enriched  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  with 
his  works.  During  the  15th  century,  Andrea  Verocchio, 
Andrea  Ferracci,  the  two  Pollajoli,  and  Mina  di  Fiesole, 
were  great  masters.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  born 
in  1474,  exhibited  at  an  early  age  the  forecast  of  his 
wonderful  genius.  He  became  the  protege  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  who  assigned  him  apartments  in  his  own 
palace.  His  colossal  statue  of  “  Moses  ”  is  a  great  effort  of 
genius,  as  are  also  the  allegorical  figures  of  “Day  and 
Night,”  and  of  “Dawn,”  “Morning,”  and  “Evening,”  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  Others  of  the  mas-  ■ 
terpieces  of  this  great  and  powerful  master  are,  the 
statue  of  “Christ”  at  Rome,  the  statue  of  “  David”  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  “  the  half-drunken  Bacchus  ”  in  the  same  city. 
A  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy,  mastery  of  execution, 
originality,  combined  with  a  vast  store  of  energy,  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  Michael  Angelo.  Jacopo 
Catti,  or  Sansovino,  as  he  is  more  commonly  termed, 
was  more  distinguished  as  an  architect  than  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor.  Baccis  Bandinelli,  born  at  Florence  in  1487,  at¬ 
tempted  to  become  the  rival  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  great 
anatomist,  his  style  was  rude  and  energetic.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  right  arm  of  the  Laocoon.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
was  a  painter,  goldsmith,  and  sculptor.  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1500.  Most  of  his  finest  large  works,  which 
were  cast  in  bronze,  are  preserved  in  his  native  city. 
The  one  celebrated  female  sculptor  is  Dropozia  di  Rossi, 
of  Bologna,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  in  1530.  An  ac¬ 
complished  painter,  a  musician  as  well  as  sculptor,  she 
is  said  to  have  become  inspired  with  an  affection  for  a 
young  artist  who  did  not  return  her  love.  Her  last 
work  was  a  basso-relievo,  representing  the  story  of 
“Potiphar  and  Joseph,”  in  which  she  depicted  herself 
as  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  with  the  object  of  her  affection 
flying  from  her.  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Bernini,  Ales¬ 
sandro  Algardi,  of  Bologna,  II  Fiammingo,  a  native  of 
Brussels,  who  excelled  in  portraying  the  forms  of  child¬ 
hood,  Francesco  Mocchi  Faggini,  and  other  names,  mark 
the  different  seras  of  Italian  «S.  down  to  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  To  Flaxman,  in  this  century,  the  English  are  in¬ 
debted  for  founding  upon  true  principles  the  British 
school  of  S.  This  great  sculptor  lias  had  worthy  follow¬ 
ers  in  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Baily,  Carew, 
Lough,  and  Foley.  In  France,  Jean  Goujon,  of  Paris,  is 
the  first  distinguished  sculptor.  The  brothers  Marsy, 
who  cast  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and  of  Latona,  and  the 
famous  group  of  horses  at  the  Bath  of  Apollo,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  were  distinguished  in  the  17th  century.  Baptist 
Pigalle  executed  a  Mercury  and  a  Venus  for  the  King 
of  Prussia.  In  this  cent.  David  (d’Angers)  and  Pradier 
were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  school ;  and, 
among  contemporary  sculptors,  Guillaume,  Carpeaux, 
and  Bartholdi.  Albert  Durer,  whose  genius  em¬ 
braced  various  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  was  among 
the  first  great  German  sculptors,  his  genius  having  been 
transmitted  through  many  worthy  followers  to  the 
greatest  among  modern  German  sculptors,  Christian 
Rauch  and  Dannecker.  As  Canova  emancipated  modern 
Italy  from  those  false  perceptions  which  had  so  long  di¬ 
vested  the  current  of  pure  taste,  so  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor,  was  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  forms  and  in  strength  of  expres¬ 
sion,  besides  placing  his  native  land  among  the  list  of 
those  countries  that  have  given  rise  to  artistic  genius. 
John  Gibson  ( q .  v.)  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  both  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  Few  American  sculp¬ 
tures  worthy  of  note  were  executed  previous  to  Green- 
ough’s  time,  but  within  the  last  30  years  the  works  of 
Hiram  Powers,  Crawford,  Brown,  Cleveuger,  Rogers, 
Palmer,  Miss  Ilosmer,  Vinnie  Ream,  and  others,  have 
brought  American  talent  in  this  department  of  art  to  a 
pinnacle  of  reputation  not  inferior  to  that  of  contempo¬ 
rary  European  sculptors. —  To  describe  the  mechanical 
process  of  S.,  the  artist  having  conceived  and  well-or¬ 
dered  his  subject,  he  either  makes  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
it  upon  paper,  or  else  proceeds  at  once  to  model  it  on  a 
small  scale,  in  clay  or  wax.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled 
to  improve  the  general  arrangementof  his  figure,  or  group 
of  figures.  The  genius  of  the  artist  is  altogether  dis¬ 
played  in  the  perfected  original  model,  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  process  of  copying  it  in  stone  is  chiefly  mechani¬ 
cal.  When  a  large  clay  model  is  made,  a  skeleton  or 
frame  of  wood  or  iron  is  constructed  whereon  to  place 
a  proper  quantity  of  wet  clay.  This  clay  is  moulded  by 
the  hand,  and  by  tools  of  wood  and  ivory.  The  figure 
is  thus  built  up  in  clay,  and  whether  it  is  subsequently 
to  be  draped  or  otherwise,  it  should  always  be  modelled 
naked,  so  that  the  true  proportions  of  the  form  may  be 
attained,  also  that  the  drapery  may  have  a  natural  curve 
and  fall.  If  the  design  be  in  relievo,  a  plane  is  prepared 
upon  which  the  design  is  drawn.  Upon  this  sketch, 
bounded  by  the  outlines,  the  wet  clay  is  laid  ;  afterwards 
the  clay  is  modelled  by  the  sculptor.  In  either  case, 
whether  in  the  “round”  or  in  “relievo,”  the  clay  must  be 
kept  damp  by  wet  cloths,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shrink¬ 
ing  or  cracking  of  the  model.  To  obtain  a  “cast”  of 
this  model  is  the  next  process.  The  model  is  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  and  when 
this  has  become  hardened,  the  clay  model  within  is  care¬ 
fully  picked  out.  The  plaster  of  Paris  matrix  is  then 
washed ;  the  interior  is  brushed  over  with  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  plaster  of 
Paris  poured  in.  When  this  sets,  the  matrix  is  struck 
off,  piece  by  piece,  with  chisels,  and  a  cast  of  the  model, 
which  has  not  adhered  to  the  mould  by  reason  of  the 
oily  compound  with  which  the  latter  had  been  smeared, 
is  obtained.  This  cast  is  the  exact  fae-simile  of  the 
original  model,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  execute  the  work 
in  bronze,  another  mould  is  taken  from  it  by  the 
founder.  (See  Founding.)  If  it  is  intended  to  copy  the 


work  in  marble,  a  block  of  marble  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  pencil-points,  to  correspond  to  the  chief  ele¬ 
vations  and  cavities  in  the  figure  to  be  imitated ;  these 
forming  a  series  of  guides  to  the  workmen  engaged  in 
carving  a  rough  outline  of  the  original  work.  A  supe¬ 
rior  workman  next  copies  the  nicer  details  of  the  work 
by  means  of  chisels,  rasps,  and  files,  the  pencil-points 
acting  as  his  guide.  Finally,  the  sculptor  himself  gives 
the  finishing  touches,  and  goes  entirely  over  his  work, 
improving  each  detail,  until  the  realization  of  his  idea 
is  obtained.  When  required,  the  surface  is  polished 
with  pumice-stone  and  putty-powder. 

Sculpt'ure,  v.  a.  To  carve ;  to  grave ;  to  form,  as 
images  or  figures,  with  a  chisel,  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal ;  as,  a  sculptured  vase. 

Sculpturesque,  (-esk,)  a.  After  the  manner  of,  or 
resembling,  sculpture. 

— re.  High  relief,  possessing  the  character  of  sculpture. 

Scuiii,  re.  [Icel.  skurn  ;  Ger.  schaum  ;  Fr.  ccume.]  That 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  any  liquor ;  extraneous 
matter  or  impurities  which  rise  to  the  top  of  liquors  in 
process  of  boiling  or  fermentation,  or  which  form  on 
the  surface  by  other  means  ;  also,  the  scoria  of  metals 
in  a  molten  state.  —  Hence,  that  which  is  vile  or  worth¬ 
less  ;  the  recrement ;  the  refuse ;  as,  the  scum  of  the 
people. 

— v.  re.  (imp.  and  pp.  scummed.)  To  form  a  scum ;  to  be 
mantled  or  covered  with  scum  ;  as,  the  soup  scums  over. 

— v.  a.  To  remove  the  scum  from  ;  to  clean  off  the  impuri¬ 
ties  from  the  surface  of ;  to  skim;  as,  to  scum  molten  lead. 

Scum  ble,  it.  a.  [Dim.  of  scuret.]  To  spread  thinly, 
as  a  painting,  &c.,  with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  tints,  to 
produce  a  softened  effect. 

Scuni'bling',  re.  (Paint.)  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  soft¬ 
ened  effect  in  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a  neutral 
color  of  a  semi-transparent  character,  forming  a  sort  of 
glazing  when  lightly  rubbed  with  a  nearly  dry  brush 
over  that  portion  of  a  picture  which  is  too  bright  in 
color,  or  which  requires  harmonizing;  but,  unlike  reg¬ 
ular  glazing,  it  does  not  entirely,  but  only  partially, 
cover  the  ground-tint,  the  brush  never  being  used  charg¬ 
ed  with  color,  and  thus  by  its  partial  dryness  depositing 
minute  granular  portions  of  color  over  the  surface.  In 
chalk-  and  pencil-drawing,  it  is  produced  by  lightly  rub¬ 
bing  the  blunt  point  of  the  chalk  over  the  surface,  or 
spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  stump, 
which  produces  a  peculiarly  soft  effect.  S.  is,  how  ever, 
used  sometimes  to  an  objectionable  extent,  and  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  ill  effect  of  destroying  clearness  of 
tint  and  decision  of  drawing. 

Scuni'mer,  re.  Excrement;  dung. 

— v.  re.  To  dung ;  to  void  excrement. 

Scuni'mer,  re.  An  instrument  used  for  scumming 
liquor;  a  skimmer. 

Sciim'inings,  n.pl.  The  matter  skimmed  from  boil¬ 
ing  liquors ;  scum. 

Scum'my,  a.  Covered  with  scum. 

Scup,  re.  [Du.  sc/iop.]  A  swing ;  —  a  term  still  retained 
among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 

Scup,  Scup'pans',  re.  (ZnSl.)  See  SpariDjE. 

Scupernong''  (  reek,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Bark 
River  from  Jefferson  co. 

Scup  per,  Scup'per-Iiole,  re.  [From  scoop;  Sp. 
escupiri]  (JJaut.)  One  of  the  holes  or  channels  cat  in 
the  waterways  of  a  ship  for  discharging  or  carrying  off 
the  water  from  the  deck ;  as,  the  lee  scuppers. 

Scup'per-liose,  re.  (JVaut.)  A  pipe  of  canvas  or  lea¬ 
ther,  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  entrance. 

Scup'per-nail,  re.  (JVaut.)  A  broad-headed  nail, 
used  for  securing  the  edge  of  the  hose  to  the  scupper. 

Scup'pernong,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Vitis. 

Seiip'per-plu"  ,  re.  (JJaut.)  A  plug  or  stopple  for  a 
scupper-hole. 

Scurf,  re.  [A. S.,  from  sceorian,  to  scrape,  shave;  Icel. 
skurfur .]  A  dry  sort  of  scab  or  meal}-  crust  formed  on 
the  skin  of  an  animal ;  an  exfoliation  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  —  Hence,  the  soil  or  stain  of  anything  ad¬ 
herent  ;  as,  the  scurf  of  crime.  (Dryden.)  —  Anything 
adhering  to  the  surface;  as,  flakes  of  scurf  on  water. 

(Bot.)  A  minute  membraneous  scale  on  the  surface 
of  some  leaves. 

Sen  rfi  ness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  scurfy. 

Scurfy,  a.  (comp,  scurfier;  superl.  scukfiest.)  Hav¬ 
ing  scurf ;  covered  with  scurf ;  resembling  scurf ;  as,  a 
scurfy  skin. 

Scurrile,  (skur'ril,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scurra,  a  buffoon.] 
Such  as  beseems  a  buffoon  or  coarse  jester ;  low  ;  mean ; 
grossly  indelicate  or  opprobrious  in  language ;  scurri¬ 
lous  ;  as,  a  scui-rile  taunt,  a  scurrile  witticism. 

Scurril'ity,  re.  [Fr.  scurriliU ;  Lat.  scurrilitas .]  State 
of  being  scurrile  or  scurrilous  ;  mean,  vulgar,  or  ob¬ 
scene  jocularity. —  Such  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abus¬ 
ive  language  as  is  used  by  buffoons  and  the  like;  gross¬ 
ness  of  inuendo,  reproach,  or  invective;  coarse  abuse; 
as,  the  scurrility  of  a  lampoon. 

Scur'rilous,  a.  Employing  the  low  and  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  of  buffoons,  or  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people ;  op¬ 
probrious  ;  abusive ;  coarse ;  vulgar ;  vile ;  foul-mouthed ; 
as,  a  scurrilous  jester.  —  Containing  low  obscenity  or 
mean  abuse;  indecently  jocular ;  foul;  as,  a  scurrilous 
remark,  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  &c. 

Seur'rilously,  adv.  In  a  scurrilous  manner. 

Scur'rilousness,  re.  Quality  of  being  scurrilous. 

Scur'ry,  v.  re.  To  hurry  ;  to  scour  or  scud  along.  (Eng. 
prov.) 

Scnr'vily,  adv.  In  a  scurvy  manner :  basely;  meanly; 
shabbily:  with  coarse  and  vulgar  discourtesy  or  injus¬ 
tice;  as.  to  be  scurvily  treated. 

Scur'viness,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scurvy ;  base¬ 
ness;  vileness;  meanness;  shabbinsss. 
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Scur'vy,  n.  [From  scurf ;  L.  Lat.  scorbutus.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  once  common  on  shipboard,  but  now  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether 
this  disease  was  known  at  all  to  the  ancients  ;  but  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  abundant  testi¬ 
mony.  It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  resulting  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture  and  the  frequent 
famines  that  prevailed.  It  was,  however,  more  particu¬ 
larly  at  sea  that  the  fearful  ravages  of  this  scourge  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  first  indication  of  <S.  is  usually  a  change 
in  the  complexion,  from  its  naturally  healthy  hue  to  a 
pale,  slightly  sallow,  and  dusky  appearance,  and  aver¬ 
sion  to  every  kind  of  exercise.  The  patient  is  readily 
fatigued,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  muscles,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  legs  and  loins,  similar  to  those  produced  by 
over-exertion.  The  gums  soon  become  sore,  and  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  on  examination  are 
found  to  be  swelled  and  spongy,  and  of  livid  redness. 
As  the  disease  advances,  all  these  symptoms  become 
more  marked ;  the  complexion  acquires  a  more  dingy 
and  somewhat  brownish  hue;  the  debility  increases,  so 
that  the  least  exertion  causes  breathlessness  and  palpi¬ 
tation,  and  not  unfrequently  an  alarming  syncope;  the 
gums  become  more  swelled  and  more  livid,  forming,  in 
some  cases,  a  black  spongy  mass,  completely  concealing 
the  teeth,  which  frequently  become  loose,  and  drop  out 
without  undergoing  decay ;  and  the  breath  is  remark¬ 
ably  offensive.  The  patient  is  also  subject  to  hemor¬ 
rhages,  more  particularly  from  the  gums  and  nose,  but 
often  from  the  intestines,  lungs,  or  stomach.  Ecchymo- 
ses  also  appear  on  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  petechial  spots, 
particularly  on  the  lower  extremities,  but  frequently 
occurring  on  the  arms  and  trunk.  In  many  cases, 
effusions  of  blood  take  place  under  the  skin  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
around  the  seat  of  an  old  injury.  These  parts  are  painful 
when  pressed  or  moved,  and  are  much  swollen.  Their 
most  common  seat  is  the  ham,  where  the  swelling  is 
often  considerable,  and  always  attended  with  stiffness 
and  contraction  of  the  knee-joint.  Sometimes  old  wounds 
break  out  afresh,  and  a  broken  bone  will  become  dis¬ 
united,  though  it  has  been  consolidated  for  some  time. 
The  natural  secretions  are  scanty,  the  skin  is  dry  and 
rough,  and  there  is  a  suppression  of  perspiration.  The 
appetite,  however,  continues  good,  and  the  powers  of 
digestion  are  unimpaired ;  the  intellect  is  unaffected, 
and  in  early  stages  the  patients  generally  sleep  well. 
The  tendency  to  swoon,  however,  is  very  great,  and 
sometimes  even  the  slightest  motion  produces  fainting, 
which  sometimes  proves  fatal.  S.  is  most  common  in 
winter  or  the  beginning  of  spring;  is  not  contagious, 
neither  is  it  caused  by  cold  weather,  by  impurity  of  air, 
nor  by  the  continued  use  of  salt  provisions,  all  of  which 
have  frequently  been  alleged.  It  is  owing  solely  to  the 
privation,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  of  fresh,  suc¬ 
culent  vegetables,  and  is  infallibly  and  rapidly  cured  by 
the  administration  of  these,  or  of  lemon-juice.  The 
latter  is  really  a  specific  against  S.,  whether  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  preventative  or  as  a  remedy.  It  supplies 
something  to  the  blood  which  is  essential  to  its  healthy 
properties.  As  for  the  rest,  fresh  animal  food,  with  wine, 
porter,  or  ale,  is  of  advantage;  but  bleeding,  blistering, 
or  mercury  in  any  form,  should  be  religiously  avoided. 

—a.  (comp,  scurvier;  superl.  scurviest.)  Scurfy;  dis¬ 
eased  with  scurvy;  covered  or  affected  by  scurf  or  scabs; 
scabby. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  low;  mean:  vulgar;  vile;  worth¬ 
less  ;  contemptible ;  as,  he  played  me  a  scurvy  trick. 

Scur'vy-S'rass,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Cochlearia. 

Scut.  n.  The  tail  of  an  animal  whose  caudal  extremity 
is  short;  as,  the  scut  of  a  hare. 

Scutari, (sicoo-ta're.)  [Turk.  Uskudar;  anc.  Ohrysopolis.] 
A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situate  opposite  Constantino¬ 
ple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imaginable,  and  the 
most  brilliant  views  of  Constantinople  and  thosurround- 
ing  scenery  are  obtained  from  the  hills  above  it.  It  has 
a  palace  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  a  college 
of  dervishes,  barracks,  public  baths,  and  an  extensive 
cemetery.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  a 
rendezvous  for  the  caravans  which  come  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Asia. 

Scuta'ri,  in  European  Turkey,  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  of 
Albania,  25  m.  E.  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Ext.  20  in.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  6  m. 

— A  fortified  town  at  the  S.  of  the  above  lake,  on  the  Bo- 
jana,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Cattaro.  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics, 
arms,  and  ship-building. 

Scu'tate,  a.  [From  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield.]  (Bot.) 
Buckle-shaped. 

(ZoOl.)  Protected  by  large  scales,  as  a  surface. 

Scutch,  ( skutch ,)  v.  a.  To  switch  or  whip  gently.  —  To 
swingle;  as,  to  scutch  flax. 

(Manuf.)  In  cotton-spinning,  to  beat  and  loosen  the 
filaments  of  the  fibre;  to  free  from  dust  by  blowing. 

Scutching-machine,  a  machine  for  scutching  cotton. 

—n.  An  instrument  employed  in  the  dressing  of  flax  and 
hemp ;  a  scutcher. 

Scutcheon,  (skfitch'un,)  n.  Same  as  Escutcheon’,  q.  v. 

Scutch'er,  n.  Same  as  Scutch,  q.  v. 

Scute,  n.  ( Zool, )  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile. 

Scutellaria,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Skull-cap,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiace.ee.  It  contains  about  10  unimpor¬ 
tant  American  species. 

Scu  tellate,  Scu  tellated.  Scutel'liform,  a. 

[From  Lat.  scutella  — scutra,  a  salver.]  Salver-shaped; 
as,  the  scutMate.d  bone  of  a  sturgeon. 

Scntel'Illlll.  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield.]  (Bot.) 
A  shield-like  disc,  containing  the  fructification  found 
in  some  lichens. 


Scutibranch'ians,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  scutum,  and  bran- 
chite,  gills.]  (Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  hermaphrodite,  gastropodous  Molluscs,  including 
those  which  have  the  gills  covered  with  a  shell  in  the 
form  of  a  shield. 

Scuttle,  ( skht'tl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  scyttel,  a  lock,  bar,  bolt ; 
Fr.  ecoutille.]  A  small  opening  in  a  flooring  or  cover¬ 
ing;  —  specifically,  a  square  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  house, 
with  a  movable  lid. 

(Naut.)  A  small  hatchway,  or  man-hole,  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  with  a  lid  for  covering  it; — also,  a  like  hole  in 
the  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  and  through  the  coverings 
of  her  hatchways,  &c. ; — used  to  admit  light  or  air,  or  for 
communication.  —  The  hatch,  lid,  or  door  which  covers 
or  closes  an  opening  in  the  roof  or  wall  of  a  building,  &c. 

Scut'tle,  Scud  die,  n.  [From  scud.]  A  short  run  ; 
a  quick  pace ;  a  running  with  affected  haste. 

— v.  n.  To  hurry ;  to  scurry ;  to  hurry  or  run  with  as¬ 
sumed  precipitation ;  to  bustle  along;  as,  the  old  fellow 
scuttled  off  about  his  business. 

Scut'tle,  v.  a.  To  cut,  as  large  holes  through  the  bot¬ 
tom,  decks,  or  sides  of  a  ship,  for  any  purpose.  —  To  sink 
by  cutting  holes  through  the  bottom;  as,  to  scuttle  a 
ship.  —  To  scuttle  the  decks,  to  cut  holes  in  them,  in  order 
to  pour  water  down  into  the  hold  in  case  of  fire. 

— n.  [A.  S.  scuttel ;  Du.  schotel;  Fr.  ecuelle,  from  Lat.  sett- 
te.lla,  a  platter.]  Abroad,  stiallo w basket,  socalled  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  dish  or  platter;  —  specifically,  a  metal 
pan  or  pail  for  holding  coals. 

Scut'tle-butt,  n.  (Naut.)  A  cask  of  water  with  a 
large  hole  in  it,  placed  for  daily  use  on  shipboard. 

Scnt'tle-fish,  n.  ( ZoOl .)  A  cnttle-fish.  See  Sepiad-e. 

Scu  tum,  n.  [Lat,,  the  name  of  the  oval  or  door-shaped 
shield  worn  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry.]  (Zool.)  The 
second  section  of  the  upper  surface  of  each  segment  in 
insects. 

Scylla,  ( sil'la .)  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Nisus,  King  of 
Megara.  When  Minos  came  from  Crete  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  death  of  his  son  Androgeos,  his  efforts  to 
take  the  city  were  fruitless  as  long  as  the  purple  lock 
on  the  head  of  Nisus  remained  unshorn.  Urged  by  her 
love  for  Minos,  S.  cut  off  the  fatal  lock,  and  with  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  life  of  her  father  and  the  safety  of  the  city. 
According  to  one  version,  Minos  tied  &  to  the  stern  of 
his  ship  and  drowned  her;  but  another  tale  says  that 
she  was  changed  into  a  fish,  which  Nisus  transformed 
into  an  eagle,  constantly  pursued.  The  myth  was  local¬ 
ized  in  the  names  of  the  port  of  Nissea  and  the  promon¬ 
tory  Scyllamm.  —  The  Odyssey  (xii.  73,  &c.)  speaks  of 
another  S.,  a  daughter  of  Crateeis,  as  a  monster  with 
twelve  feet,  six  necks,  and  six  mouths,  each  containing 
three  rows  of  teeth.  This  being  haunted  a  rock  on  the 
Italian  coast;  a  neighboring  rock  being  tenanted  by 
Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  swallowed  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again.  Like  Me¬ 
dusa,  S.  is  represented  in  some  legends  as  having  been 
beautiful,  and  as  having  been  changed  into  a  monster 
through  the  jealousy  of  Circe  or  Amphitrite. 

Scylla,  and  Charybdis,  the  former  a  famous  prom¬ 
ontory  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  entrance  to  the  nar¬ 
row  straight  separating  Italy  from  Sicily;  Lat.  38°  14' 
15"  N.,  Lon.  15°  44'  E.  The  promontory  is  200  ft.  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  at  its  base  is  the  town,  with 
a  pop.  of  5,000.  The  navigation  at  this  place  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  attended  with  immense  danger, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  more  than  attends 
the  doubling  of  an  ordinary  cape.  —  Charybdis  (modern 
name  Galofaro),  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  writings  always 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Scylla.  The  navigation 
of  this  whirlpool  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  considered 
to  be  very  dangerous,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly 
so  to  the  open  ships  of  the  ancients.  A  modern  writer 
describes  it  as  being  “an  agitated  water  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.”  Homer 
places  it  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla,  probably  taking 
advantage  of  poetic  license  to  exaggerate  the  danger 
of  the  navigation. 

Seyni'etar,  n.  An  infrequent  spelling  of  Scimetar,  q.v. 

Scyphus,  (sl'fus,)  n.  [Ur.  skyphos,  cup.]  (Bot.)  The 
cup  or  coronet,  as  in  the  Narcissus  and  allied  plants;  — 
also,  a  cup-like  dilatation  of  the  podetium  in  lichens, 
bearing  shields  upon  its  margin. 

( Archseol .)  A  capacious  drinking-cup,  used  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  and  Greeks. 

Soy  the.  or  Sytlie,  (sith.)  n.  [A.  S.  sithe.]  (Agricul.) 
An  implement  which  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  consists  of  a  curved  steel  blade  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  a  long,  crooked  handle,  to  which  are  fastened 
two  other  smaller  handles.  N.  are  used  for  cutting 
grass  and  corn ;  when  for  the  latter  purpose,  a  piece  of 

wicker-work,  called  a  cradle.,  is  generally  attached. _ 

See  Mowing  and  Reaping. 

(Antiq.)  The  curved,  cutting  blade  (Fig.  567)  which 
was  affixed- to  the  wheels  of  war-chariots. 

Soy  t  he'-stono,  n.  A  whetstone,  or  rifle,  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  scythes. 

Scythia,  (sith'i-a.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  territory  in  the 
eastern  half  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  western  and 
central  Asia,  but  of  very  uncertain  extent,  was  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Scythae,  or  Scoloti,  who  invaded  Media, 
and  defeated  Cyaxares  b.  c.  632,  and  were  driven  out 
soon  after  Darius  I.  invaded  the  country,  b.  c.  507. 
Xenophon  and  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  had 
to  march  four  days  through  it,  n.  c.  400.  Alexander 
III.  gained  a  success  over  the  people  dwelling  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  B.  c.  329.  They  merged  into 
tribes  of  various  names  soon  after  their  attack  upon 
the  King  of  Bosphorus,  about  b.  c.  63. 


Scythop'olis.  See  Bethshean. 

Sea,  (see,)  n.  [A.  S.  soe ;  Du.  zee ;  Ger.  see;  Icel.  ster.) 
(Geog.)  One  of  the  more  considerable  expanses  of  salt 
water,  less  than  an  ocean,  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe;  a  body  of  salt  water  of  the  second  rank,  commonly 
forming  a  component  of,  or  connecting  with,  a  larger 
sea  or  an  ocean  ;  as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Baltic 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  —  A  large  inland  lake  or  body  of 
water;  as,  the  Caspian  Sea.  —  The  ocean;  the  main,1 
that  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  is  covered  with 
water.  See  Ocean. 

(Naut.)  The  expression  employed  by  sailors  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  condition  of  the  waters  they  are  traversing. 
A  long  sea  is  one  in  which  the  crests  of  successive 
waves  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
effect  upon  the  ship  is  a  heavy  rolling  motion.  A  short 
sea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  when  the  waves  are  frequent, 
irregular,  and  crowned  by  foam.  They  produce  a  pitch¬ 
ing  motion.  A  cross  sea,  the  most  irregular,  is  when  a 
change  of  wind  or  a  current  drives  one  succession  of 
waves  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  another  series 
resulting  from  the  swell  caused  by  a  former  storm.  — 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  wave;  a  surge;  a  billow  ; 
as,  the  vessel  shipped  a  sea  over  her  quarter.  —  The 
swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest,  or  the  motion,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  direction  of  the  water. 

— Hence,  a  rough  or  ruffled  place  or  element ;  as,  a  sea  of 
troubles.  —  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  ;  as, 
a  sea  of  blood,  seas  of  wine. 

(Note.  Sea  forms  the  prefix  of  many  words  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-explaining  signification;  as,  sea-bathing, 
sea-beat,  sea-bird,  sea-current,  sea-life,  sea-service,  sea- 
tossed,  sea-voyage,  sea-water,  &c.) 

At  sea,  upon  the  main,  or  ocean ;  out  of  sight  of  land  ; 
as,  friends  at  sea  ;  —  henGe,  absent  from  home  or  regu¬ 
lar  location;  as,  his  wits  are  at  sea.  —  At  full  sea,  at 
the  height  of  flood-tide  ;  —  hence,  at  the  full.  —  Beyond 
the  sea  or  seas,  out  of  the  state,  territory,  realm,  or 
country;  as,  a  convict  sent  beyond  the  seas.  —  Half  seas 
over,  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  ;  half  drunk.  (Col- 
loq.)  —  Heavy  sea,  a  sea  with  high,  rolling  billows. — 
Long  sea,  a  sea  presenting  a  succession  of  long  and  ex¬ 
tensive  waves. —  On  the  high  seas,  on  the  open  sea,  the 
common  highway  of  nations ;  as,  murder  committed  on 
the  high  seas.  —  To  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  a  mariner  ;  to  adopt  a  sea  life, 

Sea'-aneiiione,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Actinias. 

Sea'-ape,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Squalid^:. 

Sea'-bank,  n.  The  strand;  the  sea-shore.  —  A  mole, 
causeway,  or  embankment  against  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

Sea'-bar.  n.  The  sea-swallow. 

Sea -bar  row.  Sca-piucusliiou.  (-kush'un,)  n. 
The  egg  of  the  Skate,  a  fish  of  the  the  genus  Raia. 

Sea'-bear,  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  vulgarly  applied  to 

several  large  species  of  seals. 

Sea' beck,  ill  Washington,  a.  post-village  of  Kitsap  c<>., 
50  m.  N.  of  Olympia. 

Sea'-blub'ber,  n.  A  certain  marine  insect. 

Sea'-boar<l,  a.  [&ea,  and  Fr.  bord,  side.]  Impinging 
or  bordering  on  the  sea ;  as,  a  sea-board  city. 

— n.  The  coast ;  the  sea-shore. 

— adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  sea. 

Sea'-boat,  n.  A  term  applied  by  seamen  to  a  vessel 
with  respect  to  her  qualities  in  bud  weather;  as, a  good, 
or  bad,  sea-boat. 

Sea'-boy,  n.  A  cabin-boy. 

Sea'-breach,  n.  Irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks. 

Sea'brook,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Rockingham  co.,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Concord; 

pop.  1,609. 

Sea  -breeze,  n.  A  wind,  or  current  of  air,  blowing 
from  the  sea  upon  land. 

Sea'-buek-tliorn,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sallow-thorn. 

Sea'-bu i 1 1.  (-blit,)  a.  Built  for  the  sea;  as,  sea-built 
forts  (ships). 

Sea'-calf,  (-kdv,)  n.;pl.  Sea-calves.  (Zool.)  The  com¬ 
mon  seal.  See  Seal. 

Sea'-card,  n.  The  mariner's  compass.  See  Compass. 

Sea'-eliaufje,  n.  A  change  brought  about  by  the  sea. 

Sea'-cliart,  n.  See  Chart. 

Sea'-coast,  n.  The  shore  or  verge  of  the  land  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Rea  or  ocean. 

Sea'-eoot.  or  Surf-duck,  n.  (Zool.)  An  American 

species  of  Coot,  Fulica  perspicillala.  It  is  19  inches  long, 
and  the  wing  nearly  10  inches ;  color  black,  a  triangular 
white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  one  on  the 
nape ;  bill  red.  The  female  is  brown,  sides  and  under 
parts  whitish. 

Sea'-cow,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sea-horse.  See  Hippocam¬ 
pus.  —  Also,  the  Manatus,  q.  v. 

Sea'-cray'lisli,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Spiny-lobster,  q.  v. 

Sea'-dafTodil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant,  Pancra¬ 
tium  maritimum. 

Sea'-devil,  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  Angler.  See 
LOPHID.E. 

Sea'-dog’,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Seal,  q.  v. 

— An  old  seaman;  a  weather-beaten  tar;  a  salt;  as,  a  jolly 
sea-dog. 

Sea'-eagTe,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Osprey. 

Sea  -C”  "  ,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sea-urchin,  q.  v. 

Sea-elephant,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Elephunt-seal.  See 
Seal. 

Sea'farer,  n.  One  who  travels  by  sea ;  —  especially,  a 

I  seaman  ;  a  mariner. 

Sea'fariuy,  a.  Following  the  vocation  of  a  seaman; 
customarily  employed  in  navigation  or  seamanship;  as, 
a  seafaring  mail,  a  seafaring  life. 

Sea'-fern.  n.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  coral  resembling  a 
fern. 
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Sea'fleld,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  32  m. 
W.  of  Logansport. 

Sea'-flg’ht,  (-fit,)  n.  An  engagement  between  ships  at 
sea;  a  naval  action. 

Soa  -flsli,  n.  Any  fish  that  has  its  habitat  in  salt  water. 
Sea'-fish'eries,  n.  pi.  The  great  sea-fisheries  of  the 
U.  S.  are  mostly  carried  on  from  New  England.  They 
date  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  it  being 
probable  that,  among  the  motives  that  led  to  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  Smith,  Archer,  Brereton, 
and  other  writers  of  that  day  represented  as  surpassing 
even  those  of  Newfoundland.  Edward  Winslow,  in  his 
Narrative  of  the.  True  Grounds  and  Causes  of  the  First 
Planting  of  New  England,  relates  an  interview  between 
James  I.  and  the  agent  of  the  Puritans  who  went  over 
to  England  from  Leyden  in  1618  to  solicit  his  consent 
to  their  going  to  America.  The  King  asked  them  :  “  What 
profit  might  arise  ?  ”  They  answered  :  “  Fishing  ”  Upon 
which  James  replied:  “So  God  have  my  soul, ’tis  an 
honest  trade ; ’t  was  the  Apostle’s  own  calling.”  Very  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  the  pilgrims  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  In  1624  they  sent  to  England  a  ship  laden 
with  fish,  and  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish  and 
furs.  In  1628  they  were  selling  fish  to  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam.  About  1670  the  profits  of  the  mack¬ 
erel,  bass,  and  herring  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod  were  granted 
to  found  a  free  school,  which  was  opened  in  1671.  From 
Boston  fish  began  to  be  exported  as  early  as  1633. 
In  1639  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  exempting  fishing  ves¬ 
sels,  and  all  property  connected  with  them  from  taxes 
and  duties  for  7  years.  At  the  close  of  the  17 th  century, 
the  merchants  of  Massachusetts  exported  annually 
about  100,000  quintals  of  cod-fish,  worth  $400, 00O,  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1731  the  fisheries  of  the 
colony  employed  5,000  or  6,000  men.  Ten  years  later 
the  number  of  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  400,  besides  as  many  shallops  and  undecked 
boats.  The  annual  produce  of  the  cod-fishery  was  about 
230,000  quintals,  of  which  $700,000  worth  was  exported. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  contest  the  fishing 
towns  were  rich  and  populous.  Marblehead  was  second 
only  to  Boston  in  population  and  property.  In  1755,  in 
the  hope  of  starving  New  England  into  submission,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  deprive  the  colonies 
of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  which  soon  followed, 
nearly  destroyed  the  fisheries  for  a  time.  In  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  a  share  in  the  fisheries  was 
secured  by  the  firmness  of  John  Adams,  who  made  the 
concession  of  that  right  an  ultimatum  in  the  discussions 
with  the  British  Commissioners.  By  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  “  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  shall  oontinue  to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all 
other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  dominion  in  America.”  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  necessity  of  encouraging  them  by  legislative 
action.  In  1789  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  a  bounty 
of  5  cents  per  quintal  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported 
from  the  U.  S.,  and  imposing  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  quin¬ 
tal  on  foreign  fish.  After  the  War  of  1812-15  with  Eng¬ 
land,  discussions  on  the  use  of  the  fishing-grounds  arose 
between  the  two  governments,  which  resulted,  in  1818, 
in  a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape  Bace  and 
the  Ramean  Islands,  from  Cape  Race  to  the  Guirpon 
Islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalene  Islands;  and 
also  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  from  Mount 
Joly  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast.  The  U.  S.,  on 
their  part,  renounced  formally  the  right  of  fishing  on 
or  within  3  marine  miles  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America  not  included  in  the  above  specified  limits.  In 
1852  serious  troubles  broke  out  in  the  fishing-grounds 
of  British  America  between  the  American  fishermen 
and  the  British  authorities,  who  claimed  the  right  to 
•exclude  the  former  from  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
British  possessions.  This  claim,  which  was  supported  by 
an  armed  naval  force,  was  regarded  by  the  U.  S.  as 
illegal,  and  the  war  steamers  Princeton  and  Pulton  were 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  fishermen.  The  dispute  was  temporarily  settled  by 
mutual  concessions,  and  in  1854  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries,  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  stipulations  concerning  the  fisheries:  “The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish 
of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without 
being  restricted  to  any  distance  trom  the  shore,  with 
permission  to  land  upon  the  coast  and  shores  of  those 
colonies,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the 
Magdalene  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  curing  their  fish.”  It  was  specified  that  the  liberty 
thus  granted  should  apply  solely  to  sea-fisheries,  and 
not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  other  river  fisheries;  and  that 
the  fishermen  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  trespass  on  parts  of  the  shore  oc¬ 


cupied  by  British  fishermen.  Similar  rights,  with  simi¬ 
lar  reservations,  were  granted  to  British  fishermen  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.S.  north  of  Lat.  36°.  In  1871,  the  stip¬ 
ulations  of  the  treaty  of  1854  were  revived  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  which  also  provided  that  “fish  oil,  and 
fish  of  all  kinds,  except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  fish 
preserved  in  oil,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  country, 
respectively,  free  of  duty.”  Extended  to  Newfoundland 
in  1874.  But  Great  Britain  claimed  that  the  concession 
was  of  little  importance  to  her,  on  account  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  value  of  the  United  States’  fisheries,  and  that  she 
ought  to  be  compensated  for  the  difference  in  value. 
She  claimed  $14,280,000  as  a  just  equivalent  for  the 
period  of  the  treaty.  The  question  was  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  awarded  in  1878. 
In  1888,  the  treaty  having  expired,  a  new  one  was 
signed.  This  fixed  a  three-mile  limit  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  coast,  within  which  American  fishermen  were 
forbidden  to  enter,  and  also  reserved  all  bays  of  ten 
miles  or  less  in  width.  It  also  provided  that  American 
vessels  could  land,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their 
cargoes  in  Canadian  ports  only  in  case  of  distress.  See 
Whale,  Seal,  Cod,  Herring,  Mackerel. 

Sea'ford.  in  Delaware,  a  post- village  of  Sussex  co.,  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Dover.  Pop.  1,462. 

Sea'-lox,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Squalid.®. 

Sea'-g-usre,  Sea'-jjuage,  n.  [sea  and  gage.}  The 
depth  that  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water. 

Sea-girt,  a.  Surrounded  by  the  sea  or  ocean;  as, 
“  Britain’s  sea-girt  isle.”  —  Thomson. 

Sea'-god,  n.  A  marine  deity,  as  Neptune. 

Sea'-goddess,  n.  A  female  deity  of  the  ocean,  as 
Amphitrite. 

Sea'-going,a.  Travelling  by  sea; — especially, sailing  on 
the  high  sea  ;  as,  a  sea -going  vessel,  in  distinction  from 
a  coaster  or  river  craft. 

Sea'-grape,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Gulf-weed.  See  Sargassum. 

Sea'grave’s  Mills,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of 
Providence  co.,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Providence ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Sea'-g’reen,  a.  [sea  and  green.]  Having  the  color  of 
sea- water;  being  of  a  faint,  bluish-green  tint. 

— 7i.  The  color  of  sea-water. 

Se'ah,  n.  A  Jewish  dry  measure  containing  nearly  14 
pints. 

Sea'liam  Harbor,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co. 
of  Durham,  6  m.  S.  of  Sunderluud  ;  pop.  7,827. 

Sea'-hedgehog,  (-hej-,)  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Sea- 
urchin,  q.  v. 

Sea'-hen,  n.  (Zool.)  The  guillemot.  See  U rival 

Sea'-taog,  n.  (Zool.)  The  porpoise. 

Sea'-holly,  Sea'-liolm,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eringo. 

Sea'lioilie.  or  Se'hoilie.  in  Washington,  a  village  of 
Whatcom  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Whatcom. 

Sea’-horse,  n.  (Zool.)  A  popular  name  of  the  morse 
or  walrus.  See  Morse.  —  Also,  the  common  name  of 
the  Hippocampus,  q.  v. 

( Anal .)  See  Hippocampi. 

Sea'-hurse  Island,  a  group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska;  Lat.  71°  N.,  Lon.  159°  W. 

Sea'-liorse  Point,  in  British  America,  a  promontory 
in  the  E.  of  Southampton  Island,  in  Hudson  Bay  ;  Lat. 
63°  40'  N,  Lon.  80°  10'  W. 

Sea'-kale,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Crambe. 

Sea  -king’s,  n.pl.  A  name  given  to  the  Scandinavian 
sea-rovers,  or  Norse  pirate-chiefs,  who  infested  the 
European  coasts  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries ;  the 
Vikings,  q.  v. 

Seal,  ra.  [A.  S.  sigel,  sigl,  from  Lat.  sigilla,  dimin.  of  sig- 
num,  token.]  An  impression  made  on  paper,  clay, 
wax,  or  other  substance,  by  means  of  a  die  of  metal, 
stone,  or  other  hard  material.  The  stamp  which  yields 
the  impression  is  frequently  itself  called  the  seal.  The 
use  of  seals  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  Bible  contains  frequent  allusions  to  them,  and  their 
use  has  been  common  in  all  the  European  states  from 
the  earliest  historical  periods.  In  modern  times  the 
seal  has  lost  the  power  of  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
signatures,  and  is  now  only  affixed  to  legal  instruments 
so  as  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

— [A.  S.  sent,  seolh.]  (Zool.)  The  family  Phocidse,  or  Seal 
tribe,  are,  of  all  four-limbed  mammiferous  animals,  those 
which  display  the  most  complete  adaptation  to  residence 
in  the  water.  The  seal  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  to  a  fish  in  others.  The 
head  is  round,  and  the  nose,  which  is  broad,  resembles 
that  of  a  dog,  with  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and 
mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  It  has  large  whis¬ 
kers,  oblong  nostrils,  and  great  black  sparkling  eyes. 
It  has  no  external  ears,  but  a  valve  exists  in  the  orifices, 
which  can  be  closed  at  will, so  as  to  keep  out  the  water; 
the  nostrils  have  a  similar  valve;  and  the  clothing  of 
the  body  consists  of  stiff  glossy  hairs,  very  closely  set 
against  the  skin.  The  body  is  elongated  and  conical, 
gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The 
spine  is  provided  with  strong  muscles,  which  bend  it 
with  considerable  force;  and  this  movement  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  propulsion  of  the  body.  Although  in 
most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  the  seal  resembles  the 
quadruped  kind,  it  greatly  differs  from  all  of  them  with 
respect  to  its  feet;  for,  though  furnished  with  the  same 
number  of  bones  as  in  quadrupeds,  they  are  united  to 
the  body  in  such  a  singular  manner,  and  so  covered  with 
a  membrane,  that  they  would  rather  resemble  fins  than 
feet,  did  not  the  sharp  strong  claws  with  which  they 
are  pointed  show  their  proper  analogy.  The  limbs,  in 
fact,  are  converted  into  oars  and  paddles.  The  anterior 
pair  have  the  arm  and  fore-arm  so  short,  that  little 
more  than  the  paw  advances  from  the  body.  The  hinder 
limbs  are  directed  backwards,  so  as  almost  to  seem  like 
a  continuation  of  the  body  ;  the  thigh  and  leg  are  very 
short,  and  the  foot  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the 


fore-paw, —  the  toes  being  in  contact,  however,  and  the 
web  folded,  when  it  is  not  in  use  as  a  paddle,  but  being 
spread  out  when  the  animal  is  swimming.  When  on 
land,  or  on  masses  of  ice,  the  movements  of  the  seal 
are  particularly  awkward,  its  body  being  forced  onward 
by  the  action  of  the  fore-limbs  only,  and  the  wriggling 
motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  they  accordingly  sel¬ 
dom  venture  from  the  shore,  but  usually  bask  on  the 
rocks;  and  when  disturbed,  plunge  immediately  to  the 


Fig.  2329.  —  common  seal,  ( Phoca  vitulina.) 

bottom  of  the  water.  The  seals  live  in  herds,  more  or 
less  numerous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  upon 
uninhabited  coasts  they  bring  forth  and  suckle  their 
young,  and  exhibit  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  their 
welfare.  They  are  easily  tamed,  become  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  keepers,  recognize  them  at  a  distance, 
and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  very  considerable  share 
of  intelligence.  The  form  of  their  teeth  and  jaws  shows 
them  to  be  carnivorous  ;  and  their  food  consists  offish, 
crabs,  and  sea-birds,  which  they  are  enabled  to  surprise 
while  swimming.  Seals  swim  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease;  and  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  blood¬ 
vessels,  nearly  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  whale 
tribe,  they  can  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  are  many  species  of  these  animals;  some 
are  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but 
chiefly  in  the  frigid  or  temperate  regions.  These  ani¬ 
mals  produce  two  or  three  young  at  a  time;  and  they 
suckle  them  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  generally  in  the 
cavernous  recesses  of  rocks,  after  which  they  take  to 
the  sea.  The  young  are  remarkably  docile ;  they  recog¬ 
nize  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  dams  amidst 
the  numerous  clamors  of  the  flock,  and  mutually  as¬ 
sist  each  other  ■when  in  danger  or  distress.  Thus  early 
accustomed  to  subjection,  they  continue  to  live  in  so¬ 
ciety,  hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  of 
cries  by  which  they  encourage  or  pursue,  express  appre¬ 
hension  or  success.  When  incited  by  natural  desire, 
however,  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  them  ;  they 
then  fight  most  desperately ;  and  the  victorious  male  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  those  females  whom  his 
prowess  has  secured.  In  some  of  the  species  there  is 
a  remarkable  disproportion  in  the  sexes;  and  some  also 
are  far  more  pugnacious  than  others.  The  common 
seal,  Phoca  vitulina  (Fig.  2329),  abundant  in  the  cool  and 
frigid  regions,  is  3  to  5  feet  long,  and  is  much  hunted 
for  its  skins,  and  for  its  oil  and  flesh.  The  skins, 
though  their  covering  is  hair,  not  tur,  are  much  valued. 
The  harp-seal  ( P.  grandandica)  is  abundant  on  the 
Arctic  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  killed  in 
great  numbers  for  its  oil  and  skins.  It  is  a  very  gre¬ 
garious  species,  breeding  on  ice  floes  in  the  spring. 
There  are  several  other  species  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
while  some  species  extend  to  the  tropics.  The  sea- 
elephant,  or  elephaut-seal  (Macrorhinus  leonina),  occurs 
in  the  Antarctic  seas.  It  is  of  great  size,  from  20  to  25 
feet  long,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  There  is 
another  species  of  sea-elephant,  formerly  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico,  while  two  species 
of  Antarctic  seals  are  known  as  sea-leopards.  There  is 
a  second  family  of  the  Pinnipedia  known  as  the  Otariidse, 
or  sea-lions  and  sea-bears,  the  former  having  only  long 
coarse  hair,  while  the  latter  have  in  addition  a  short, 
soft  and  delicate  fur,  which,  under  the  name  of  seal¬ 
skin,  is  highly  valued  in  commerce.  The  sea-lions  are 
found  on  both  coasts  of  the  Pacific  from  California  and 
Japan  northward,  and  there  is  an  Antarctic  species. 
The  southern  fur  seals  have  been  nearly  exterminated. 
The  celebrated  northern  species  (Callorhiims  ursinus), 
which  yields  the  valuable  sealskin  of  commerce,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  North  Pacific,  breeding  only  on  two  of  the 
Pribylov  Islands,  in  Bering  Sea,  and  two  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  Islands,  further  west.  See  Furriery. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sealed,)  (seld.)  To  fasten  with  a  seal ; 
to  attach  together  with  a  w-afer  or  with  wax  ;  as,  to 
seal  a  letter. — To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of 
authenticity;  to  ratify;  to  confirm;  to  establish ;  as,  to 
seal  a  deed  or  proclamation. 

“  This  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd."  —  Shake. 

—  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  standard  ex¬ 
actness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality;  as,  to  seal 
weights  or  measures.  —  To  shut  or  keep  close;  to  se¬ 
cure  ;  to  make  fast ;  as,  to  seal  one’s  tongue  to  silence. 

(Arch.)  To  fix,  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  wall, 
with  cement,  plaster,  or  other  binding,  for  staples, 
hinges,  or  the  like. 

Neal.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Pike  co. 

Sea'-language,  Sea'-lingo,  n.  The  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage  or  phraseology  current  among  seamen. 

Sealed,  (seeld,)p.a.  Confirmed;  ratified;  closed;  as, 
among  the  Mormons,  a  woman  sealed  as  wife  to  an  elder. 

Sea'-leg’S  n.pl.  Legs  able  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  they  support,  during  the  rolling  or  pitching 
of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea;  as,  to  bring  one’s  sea-legs  into 
service. 

Seal'-engrav'iiig,  a,  ( Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of  en¬ 
graving  gems  for  seals. 
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Sea'-Ieopard,  (- lep'ard ,)  n.  ( Zodl .)  A  spotted  seal 
found  in  the  South  Orkneys,  and  other  very  southern 
islands. 

Seal'er,  n.  One  who  seals. 

Sea'-letter,  Sea'-brief,  n.  The  customary  certifi¬ 
cate  of  national  character  which  neutral  merchant-ves¬ 
sels  are  bound  to  carry  in  time  of  war;  a  passport. 

Sea'-level,  n.  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-life,  n.  A  nautical  or  naval  life  or  career. 

Sea'-liglit,  n.  The  light  proceeding  from  the  lantern 
of  a  light-house,  which  enables  the  mariner  to  judge  of 
his  position  during  the  night,  when  sailing  nearacoast. 

Seal  ing,  a.  Act  of  affixing  a  seal,  as  to  a  deed  or 
document. 

— [From  sea!,  the  animal.]  Operation  of  taking  seals,  and 
curing  their  skins. 

Neal'ing-wax,  n.  The  wax  used  for  sealing  letters, 
legal  instruments,  &c. —  The  best  receipt  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  substance  is  that  given  by  Lowig,  and 
consists  in  melting,  at  a  gentle  heat,  48  parts  of  shellac, 
12  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru, 
and  incorporating  with  them  36  parts  of  the  best  ver¬ 
milion.  The  introduction  of  gummed  envelopes  has  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  sealing-wax. 

Sea'-lioil,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  seals,  especially  to  those  which  have  a  mane  on  the 
neck  of  the  male,  as  the  Phocajubata  of  the  Pacific. 

Seal  Island,  in  British  America,  18  m.  W.  of  Cape 
Sable  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Seal  Islands,  or  Lobos  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific,  12  m.  W.  of  Peru ;  Lat.  6°  29'  S.,  Lon.  80°  53'  W. 

Seal  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  S.W.  of  Grand  Menan  Island ;  Lat.  44°  29'  N., 
Lon.  67°  5'  30"  W.  One  of  the  W.  islands  has  2  fixed 
lights,  140  feet  apart,  and  59  feet  above  high-water. 

Seal  River,  in  British  America,  flows  into  the  Hudson 
from  the  W.,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  Churchill  River,  after 
a  N.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Seam,  (seem,)  n.  [A.  S.,  from  siwian,  to  sew,  to  patch ; 
Icel.  saumr  ;  Ger.  saum.~\  The  suture  or  uniting  of  two 
edges  of  cloth  by  the  needle ;  as,  to  rip  a  seam.  —  Hence, 
the  suture,  joint,  or  line  of  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship’s 
sides  or  deck;  — also,  the  interstices  between  the  edges 
of  boards  or  planks  in  a  floor ;  as,  to  caulk  the  seams  of 
a  ship. 

( Geol .  and  Mining.)  A  thin  layer  which  separates 
thicker  strata ;  as,  seam,  of  coal.  —  A  cicatrix  or  scar ; 
as,  a  seam  across  one’s  cheek. 

— v.  a.  To  unite  by  a  seam ;  to  sew  together  or  otherwise 
unite ;  as,  to  seam  a  shirt.  —  To  sear ;  to  mark  with  a 
cicatrix. 

“  Say,  has  the  small-pox  seam'd  her  face  7  ”  —  Sivift. 

— To  make  to  resemble  a  seam,  as  in  knitting  a  stocking; 
—  hence,  to  knit  with  a  certain  stitch,  like  that  in  such 
knitting. 

— n.  [A.  S. ;  Fr.  somme,  from  Qr.  sagma.]  A  denomina¬ 
tion  of  weight  or  measurement ;  as,  a  horse-load  of  timber, 
usually  about  3  cwts. ;  the  quantity  of  8  bushels  of 
grain  ;  the  quantity  of  120  lbs.  of  glass. 

Sea'-maid,  n.  A  sea-nymph.  See  Mermaib. 

Sea'mau,  n. ;  pi.  Seamen.  [A.  S.  ssemann.]  A  sailor; 
a  mariner;  one  who  follows  the  sea  as  a  profession  or 
for  a  livelihood ;  one  skilled  in  navigation  or  seamanship ; 
as,  an  able  seaman ,  an  ordinary  seaman. 

— A  Merman,  q.  v. 

Sea'manship,  n.  Art,  or  skill  in  the  art,  of  working, 
managing,  or  sailing  a  ship ;  art  or  skill  practised  by  a 
good  seaman;  as,  to  pass  an  examination  in  seamanship 
before  being  rated  as  an  officer. 

Sea'-mark,  n.  An  elevated  object  on  land  which  serves 
as  a  direction  to  mariners  in  entering  a  harbor,  or  in 
sailing  along  or  approaching  a  coast;  a  beacon  ;  a  land¬ 
mark  visible  from  the  sea. 

Scani'-blast,  n.  A  blast  caused  by  putting  gunpowder 
into  seams  of  rocks  or  strata. 

Seamed,  (seemd,)  a.  (Falconry.)  Not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  seamed  hawk. 

Sea'-mew,  (-mu.)  n.  (Zodl.)  A  name  for  the  gull,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French  Monetta.  See  Lavida:. 

Sea'-mile.n.  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile.  SeeMiLE. 

Seain'-lace,  Seani'ing-lace,  n.  A  lace  used  by 
carriage-makers  to  cover  seams  or  edges. 

Seam  less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  seam  ;  as,  a  seamless  gar¬ 
ment. 

Sea'-monse,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Aphrodita. 

Seam'-presser,  n.  (Agric.)  A  heavy  roller  to  press 
down  newly-ploughed  furrows. 

Seam'-rent,  n.  The  rent  or  separation  of  a  seam  or 
suture. 

Seam  'stress.  Soon  p's  tress,  n.  (For  semstress.) 
[A.  S.  seamestre .]  A  woman  who  follows  the  occupation 
of  sewing ;  a  needle-woman ;  as,  a  hard-worked  and 
miserably-paid  seamstress. 

Seani'stressy,  Senip'stressy,  n.  The  business 
or  occupation  of  a  seamstress. 

Sea'-imissel,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Mytilidse,  a  family  of 
molluscs,  order  Lametlibranchiata,  comprising  acalepha 
which  have  the  shell  equivalved.  oval  or  elongated,  and 
the  epidermis  thick  and  dark.  They  seek  concealment, 
and  spin  a  nest  of  sand,  or  burrow  in  mud-banks.  There 
are  more  than  100  living,  and  250  fossil,  species. 

Seam'y,  a.  Having  a  seam,  or  containing  or  exhibiting 
seams  ;  as,  the  seamy  side  of  a  coat. 

Kean,  (sen,)  n.  A  Seine,  q.  v. 

Sf*anee,  (sd'dngs,)  n.  [Fr..  from  seoir ;  Lat.  sedere,  to 
sit.]  Session  ;  a  sitting,  as  of  some  public  or  legislative 
body. —  Operation  of  undergoing  clairvoyance. 

Sea'-needle,  n.  (Zodl.)  Same  as  Gar-fish,  q.  v. 

Sea'-nettle.  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  medusa  which  has  the 
property  of  stinging  when  touched. 

Sean'naehic,  Sen'nacliic,  Seii'iiacby,  n. 


[Gael.]  A  bard  belonging  to  a  clan  among  the  Scots 
Highlanders,  who  preserved  and  recited  on  grand  occa¬ 
sions  the  traditions  of  the  former  prowess  of  the  sept. 

Sea'-nymph,(-niffi/,)n.  A  nymph  or  goddess  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-ooze,  n.  The  soft  mud  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

Sea'-otter,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Otter. 

Sea'-owl,  n.  (Zodl.)  Same  as  Lump-fish,  q.  v. 

Sea'-pad,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  star-fish. 

Sea'-pass,  n.  Same  as  Sea-letter,  q.v. 

Sea'-pie,  n.  (Cookery.)  A  dish  made  on  ship-board, 
consisting  of  dough  and  meat  boiled  together. 

Sea'-piece,  (-pes.)  n.  (Paint.)  A  marine  picture;  a 
painting  representing  a  scene  at  sea;  as,  a  sea-piece  by 
Stanfield. 

Sea'-pike,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Centropomus. 

Sea'-pineiishion.  n.  See  Sea-barrow. 

Sea'-pink,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  of  the  species 
Plumbago  growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

Sea'-plaiit,  n.  A  plant  that  flourishes  in  salt  water. 

Kea'-pool.  n.  A  pool  or  small  expanse  of  salt  water. 

Sea'-por'cupine,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Diodon. 

Sea'port,  n.  A  port  or  harbor  near  the  sea,  formed  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  by  a  bay  or  river ;  a  city  or  town 
situated  on  a  harbor  or  haven,  by  or  near  the  sea. 

Sea'pay,  n.  An  infrequent  orthography  of  Sepoy,  7.  v. 

Sea'-pye,  n.  Same  as  Oyster-catcher,  7.  v. 

Sea-quake,  (-kwdk,)  n.  A  concussion  or  upheaval  of 
the  sea. 

Sear,  (ser,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  searian;  Ger.  versehren.]  To 
burn  to  dryness  and  hardness,  as  the  surface  of  any¬ 
thing;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of  heat  that  changes  the 
color  of  the  surface,  or  makes  it  hard  ;  to  cauterize ;  to 
make  callous  or  insensible;  as,  to  sear  flesh  with  a  hot 
iron.  —  To  dry;  to  wither. 

To  sear  up.  To  close  by  cauterizing;  to  stop  by  sear¬ 
ing;  as,  “sear  up  those  veins  of  ill  humor.”  —  Temple. 

Sear,  Sere,  a.  Dry  ;  withered ;  as,  “  meadows  dry 
and  sear.”  —  Bryant. 

Sear.  n.  The  catch  in  the  lock  of  a  gun,  by  which  the 
piece  is  held  at  cock,  or  half-cock. 

Sear-spring.  The  spring  by  which  the  sear  catches 
the  cock. 

Sea'ra.  in  Brazil.  See  Ceara. 

Searee,  (sers,)  v.  a.  To  sift  or  bolt,  as  meal,  (r.) 

Search,  (s6rch,)  v.  a.  [Fr .  chercher.]  To  look  over,  or 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  something;  to  ex¬ 
plore  ;  to  examine  by  inspection  ;  as,  to  search  a  house. 

—  To  seek;  to  inquire  after, or  look  for;  as,  we  searched 
for  her  everywhere.  —  To  probe;  to  seek  the  knowledge 
of  by  feeling  with  an  instrument ;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

—  To  try  or  put  to  the  test;  to  examine  crucially.  —  To 
search  out.  To  find  by  seeking;  to  seek  till  discovered; 
as,  to  search  out  a  citation. 

— v.n.  To  make  search ;  to  seek  diligently ;  to  inquire; 
to  look  for ;  to  make  inquiry ;  as,  we  have  searched 
everywhere  for  it. 

— n.  Act  of  searching;  a  seeking  or  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  lost,  or  the  place  of  which  is  unknown ; 
pursuit  for  finding;  examination;  investigation;  scru¬ 
tiny;  research;  quest;  inquiry. 

Right  of  search.  (International  Law.)  The  right  of 
belligerents,  during  war,  to  visit  and  search  the  vessels 
of  neutrals  for  contraband  of  war.  Some  powerful  na¬ 
tions  have,  at  different  times,  refused  to  submit  to  this 
search;  but  all  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  law  of 
nations  acknowledge  the  right  in  time  of  war  as  resting 
upon  sound  principles  of  public  jurisprudence,  and  upon 
the  institutes  and  practices  of  all  great  maritime  pow¬ 
ers.  The  duty  of  self-preservation  gives  belligerent  na¬ 
tions  this  right;  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  neutral 
vessel  lefusing  to  be  searched  would  from  that  proceed¬ 
ing  alone  be  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.  The  right 
of  search,  however,  is  confined  to  private  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  and  does  not  apply  to  public  ships  of  war.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  right  must  also  be  conducted  with  due  care 
and  regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessels.  A 
neutral  is  bound  not  only  to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have 
his  vessel  duly  furnished  with  the  necessary  documents 
to  support  her  neutral  character,  the  want  of  which  is 
a  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship’s  neu¬ 
trality,  and  the  spoliation  of  them  a  still  stronger  pre¬ 
sumption.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  master  of 
a  neutral  ship  may  be  warranted  in  defending  himself 
against  extreme  violence  threatened  by  a  cruiser  grossly 
abusing  his  commission  ;  but,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
no  merchant  vessel  has  a  right  to  say  for  itself,  nor  any 
armed  vessel  for  it,  that  it  will  not  submit  to  visitation 
or  search,  or  be  carried  into  a  proximate  court  for  judi¬ 
cial  inquiry.  If,  upon  making  the  search,  the  vessel  be 
found  employed  in  contraband  trade,  or  in  carrying  en¬ 
emies’  property,  or  troops  or  despatches,  she  is  liable  to 
be  taken  and  brought  in  for  adjudication  before  a  prize- 
court. —  The  above  doctrine  has  been  fully  admitted  in 
this  country;  but  the  government  of  the  U.  States  has 
energetically  refused  to  submit  to  the  right  assumed  by 
the  English  of  searching  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  for  deserters,  and  other  persons  liable  to  military 
and  naval  service.  This  question,  yet  not  specifically 
settled,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 
See  Prize. 

Search'ahle,  a.  That  may  be  searched,  looked  for, 
or  explored. 

Seareli'afoleness,  n.  State  of  being  searchable. 

Searcher,  (serch'er,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
searches,  explores,  investigates,  or  examines ;  a  seeker ; 
an  inquirer;  a  trier.  —  In  the  U.  States,  an  instrument 
employed  in  the  inspection  of  the  quality  of  butter 
packed  in  firkins.  —  An  instrument  for  probing  ord¬ 
nance  in  order  to  discover  cavities  (if  any)  in  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 


Seardl'ing-,  a.  Penetrating-  crucial;  trying;  close- 
as,  a  searching  cross-examination. 

Searcll'ingly,  adv.  In  a  searching  manner;  by  close 
examination. 

Seareh'ins'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  searching, 
close,  or  inquisitorial. 

Seareli'less,  a.  Inscrutable;  eluding  search,  inquiry, 
or  investigation. 

Search  -warrant,  n.  (Law.)  A  warrant  granted  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  search  for  goods  stolen,  or  re¬ 
specting  which  other  offences  have  been  committed. 
The  warrant  is  granted  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  wit¬ 
ness,  that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  the  goods 
to  be  in  the  possession  and  on  the  premises  of  a  certain 
individual. 

Sear'-cloth,  n.  [A.  S.  sdr-clddh.]  A  cloth  or  plaster 
to  cover  a  wound. 

Searcy  (ser' see),  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  768  sq.  m. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  White  liver.  Sur- 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Marshall.  Pop.  (1897) 
10,5U0. — A  township  of  Phillips  co. — A  post-village,  cap. 
of  White  co.,  50  in.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,295. 

Seared  liens,  (serd’nes,)  n.  State  of  being  seared,  cau¬ 
terized,  or  hardened;  hardness;  callousness;  insensi¬ 
bility. 

Sea'- reed,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Calarnagrostis  arenaria,  a  grass 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores. 

Sea'-risk.  n.  Hazard  or  risk  incurred  at  sea ;  chance 
of  danger  or  destruction  by  sea,  or  on  the  sea.  See  In¬ 
surance. 

Sea'-robber,  Sea'-rover.  n.  One  who  robs  or 

plunders  on  the  high  seas;  a  pirate;  a  sea-rover;  a  buc¬ 
caneer;  a  corsair. 

Sea’-robin,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Gurnard.  See  Triglid.*. 
Sea'-rocket,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Cakile,  7.  v. 
Sea'-rooin,  n.  Ample  space  or  distance  from  land, 
shoals,  or  reefs,  for  a  vessel  at  sea  to  encounter  and  ride 
out  a  gale  with  safety. 

Sea'-roviny,  n.  Wandering  here  and  there  upon  the 

ocean. 

Sea'-salt,  n.  Common  salt  evaporated  from  sea-water. 
Sears'burg-,  iu  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Schuyler  co. 
Searsburg-,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Benning¬ 
ton  co.,  112  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Scars'inont,  iu  Maine,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Sears'port,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Sears'ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Mateo 
co.,  20  m.  W.  of  San  Jose. 

Searsville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Stewart  co.,  110 
m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sea'-serpeut,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  kind  of  eel  found  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  snake-eel.  —  An  enormous  marine 
animal,  resembling  a  serpent, said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
seen  off  the  coasts  of  America  and  Africa,  but  generally 
esteemed  to  be  fabulous. 

Sea'-service,  n.  Service  in  the  navy,  or  in  ships  of 
war,  in  distinction  from  the  land-service,  or  military 
duty  on  shore  or  in  the  field. 

Sea'-sliell,  n.  Any  marine  shell. 

Sea'-sliore,  n.  The  shore  or  coast  of  the  sea:  the 
6tiand  ;  the  sea-beach  ;  the  land  that  lies  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

(Law.)  All  the  ground  lying  between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  high-water  and  low-water  marks. 

Sea'-siek,  a.  Affected  with  sickness  or  nausea  caused 
by  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a  vessel  at  sea. 
Sea'-sick'ness,  n.  (Med.)  A  nausea,  or  tendency  to 
vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in  different 
persons  upon  their  first  going  to  sea.  With  some  it  con¬ 
tinues  only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  re¬ 
mains  throughout  the  voyage.  In  some  persons  its  vio¬ 
lence  is  prevented  by  small  doses  of  opium,  or  by  soda- 
water,  or  saline  draughts  in  the  effervescent  state. 
Liniments  and  plasters  containing  opium  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  have  also  been  recommended,  as  miti¬ 
gating,  or  even  preventing,  this  most  annoying  malady. 
The  violence  of  the  attacks  not  only  varies  in  different 
individuals  at  different  times,  but  the  same  person  who 
escapes  in  one  voyage  may  suffer  severely  in  another.  It 
almost  always  ceases  on  landing,  although  more  or  less 
giddiness  may  prevail  for  some  hours,  the  patient  when 
walking  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  rising  up  under  his 
feet.  Infants  and  aged  persons  are  supposed  to  possess 
a  comparative  immunity  from  sea-sickness,  while  as  a 
general  rule,  women  suffer  more  than  men.  The  imme¬ 
diate  or  exciting  cause  of  S.-S.  is  variably  attributed  to 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
eye  by  moving  objects,  and  by  that  sense  conveyed  to 
the  brain.  The  use  of  the  bromides,  especially  bromide 
of  sodium,  and  hydro-chlorate  of  cocaine,  solution  1  to 
1000,  are  recommended  by  some. 

Sea'side.  n.  The  land  bordering  on  the  sea;  the  coun¬ 
try  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  near  it. 

Sea'side  Grape,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Coccoloba. 
Sea'-sllisr,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Trepang. 

Sea'-snake,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Hydrophidjs. 

Sea'-snip<e,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Centriscus. 

Season,  (se’zn,)  n.  [Fr.  saison;  It,  stagione,  from  Lat. 
statio.  a  standing.]  One  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
viz :  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  The  seasons  are 
considered  as  beginning  respectively  when  the  sun  en¬ 
ters  the  signs  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn;  so 
that  the  spring  season  commences  about  the  21st  of 
March,  summer  about  the  22d  of  June,  autumn  about  the  , 
23d  of  Sept.,  and  winter  about  the  23d  of  Dec. 

— Hence,  a  period  of  the  year,  as  marked  by  its  character¬ 
istics  of  temperature,  moisture,  natural  condition,  &c. — • 
Hence,  also,  a  fit,  suitable,  or  proper  time;  the  conve- 
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nient  time  ;  anv  time,  as  distinguished  from  others ;  as, 
it  was  at  the  height  of  the  Loudon  season,  oysters  are  in 
stason,  &c. 

— A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long ;  a  while ;  as, 
I  shall  not  see  you  for  a  season. 

In  season,  in  vogue ;  in  good  time,  or  early  enough 
for  the  purpose. 

“  The  best  is  but  in  season  best.*’ — Dryden. 

Out  of  season,  beyond  or  not  in  the  proper  time,  or 
the  usual  or  appointed  time  ;  as,  pork  is  out  of  season  ; 
“  her  grief  is  out  of  season.” —  Phillips. 

—v.a.  [Fr.  assaisonner.]  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or 
habit;  to  accustom ;  to  mature;  to  inure;  as,  to  season 
one’s  self  to  a  change  of  climate.  —  To  fit ;  to  prepare  ; 
to  make  suitable  or  appropriate. 

“  How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  prepare  for  use  by  drying  or  hardening;  as,  to  season 
timber.  — To  render  palatable,  or  to  give  a  higher  flavor 
or  relish  to,  by  the  addition  or  mixture  of  another  sub¬ 
stance  more  pungent  or  pleasant ;  to  spice  ;  as,  to  season 
meat  with  herbs  and  condiments. —  Hence,  to  adapt  for 
enjoyment ;  to  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  piquant, 
or  delightful.  —  To  give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by  something 
that  excites,  exhilarates,  or  animates ;  to  make  less 
dull,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation."— Tillotson. 

— To  temper  ;  to  moderate;  to  qualify  by  admixture;  as, 
“When  mercy  seasons  justice.”  {Shaks.)  —  To  imbue; 
to  tinge  ;  to  tincture ;  to  taint ;  —  hence,  to  impart 
rudimentary  instruction  to. 

— v.  n.  To  become  seasoned  or  mature ;  to  grow  fit  for 
use;  to  become  acclimatized,  as  the  human  body. — To 
become  dry  or  hard  hy  the  evaporation  of  the  natural 
juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other  substances; 
as,  well-seasoned  timber. 

Seasonable.  ( se'zn-a-bl ,)  a.  That  comes,  happens,  or 
is  done  in  due  season,  in  good  time,  or  in  proper  time 
for  the  purpose;  opportune;  timely;  tit;  convenient; 
as,  seasonable  weather,  seasonable  relief,  a  seasonable 
compliment. 

Sea'sonableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sea¬ 
sonable  ;  opportuneness  of  occurrence ;  the  state  of 
being  in  good  time,  or  in  time  convenient  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  purpose,  or  sufficiently  early ;  as,  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  advice. 

Seasonably,  adv.  In  a  seasonable  manner;  with 
due  time;  in  time  appropriate  or  convenient;  suffi¬ 
ciently  early;  as,  to  tender  assistance  seasonably. 

Seasonal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the 
seasons.  (R.) 

Seasoned,  ( se'znd ,)  a.  Matured;  fitted  by  habit  or 
experience.  —  Mixed  or  impregnated  with  something 
that  gives  it  relish,  zest,  or  savor ;  as,  seasoned  meats. 

—  Dried  and  hardened ;  as,  “  seasoned  timber  never 
gives.”  (Herbert.)  —  Qualified;  tempered;  moderated; 
as,  seasoned  expectations. 

SeaSoner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  seasons,  ma¬ 
tures,  moderates,  or  imparts  a  zest  or  relish;  as,  con¬ 
tent  is  the  best  seasoner  of  the  mind. 

Sea'soning,  n.  That  which  is  added  to  any  kind  of 
food  to  give  it  a  higher  flavor  or  relish  ;  any  piquant  or 
pungent  concomitant,  as  salt,  spices,  acids,  aromatic 
herbs,  &c.,  served  or  intermixed  with  food ;  stuffing ; 
as,  roast  goose  without  seasoning  loses  half  of  its  savor; 

—  hence,  something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  appre¬ 
ciation  or  enjoyment;  as,  humor  gives  a  seasoning  to 
eloquence. 

Sea'sonless,  a.  Lacking  succession  of  the  seasons. 

Sea'-star,  n.  ( Zodl .)  Same  as  Star-fish,  q.  v. 

Sea'-surjfeon,  (-silr'jn,)  n.  A  surgeon  engaged  on 
board  ship. 

Sea'-swallow,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  common  Tern  ( Sterna 
hirundo). 

Seat,  (set,)  n.  [Lat.  sedes,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  That  on 
which  one  sits;  place  of  sitting;  as,  a  seat  on  the 
ground.  —  The  place  filled  by  anything,  or  where  any¬ 
thing  is  situated,  resides,  or  abides;  site;  situation; 
station  ;  post  of  authority  ;  any  place  where  a  thing  is 
settled  or  established ;  as,  “  this  castle  hath  a  pleasant 
seat.”  (Shaks.)  —  Something  constructed  to  be  sat  in 
or  upon,  as  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  sofa,  step,  &c. ;  as, 
a  garden  seat.  —  That  part  of  a  thing  giving  sitting 
room  for  a  person  or  persons ;  as,  the  seat  of  a  saddle, 
the  seat  of  a  sofa,  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  —  A 
sitting;  customary  or  appropriate  place  of  sitting;  as, 
a  seat  in  Congress,  a  seat  in  a  church,  a  seat  in  a  rail¬ 
road  car,  &c.  —  Manner  or  mode  of  sitting  of  a  person 
mounted  on  horseback;  as,  he  has  a  loose  seat  in  the 
saddle. 

(Mach.)  A  part  on  which  another  part  rests;  as.  a 
val  v  e-seat. 

— v.  a.  To  place  on  or  in  a  seat;  to  cause  to  sit  down; 
as,  to  seat  one’s  visitors.  —  To  place  in  office,  in  a^post 
of  authority,  or  a  place  of  distinction ;  to  fix  iii  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  station,  or  country ;  to  locate  ;  to  estab¬ 
lish  ;  as,  my  ancestors  were  seated  in  Cheshire  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  —  To  give  a  sitting  to;  to  assign 
a  seat  to;  as,  to  seat  the  members  of  a  church  congre¬ 
gation. —  To  fix;  to  set  firm;  to  consolidate;  as,  a 
seated  heart.  (Shaks.)  —  To  repair  by  giving  a  new  seat 
or  bottom  to;  as,  to  seat  a  pair  of  breeches. 

Sea'-terin,  re.  A  nautical  phrase;  a  word  or  term  pe¬ 
culiar  to  seamen,  or  smacking  of  sea-life. 

Seat'iiig',  re.  Act  of  furnishing  with  a  seat,  or  seats; 
fixi  ng  or  settling;  also  materials  for  seats,  as,  hair-seutirej. 

Seat't  lt‘,  in  Washington,  a  city  on  Elliott  Bay,  on  eastern 
shore  of  Puget  Sound,  lob  m.  N.  of  Portland.  It  has  a 
most  excellent  harbor,  and  occupies  a  position  ot  great 
beauty.  S.  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  June  6,  18*9, 
with  loss  of  many  millions,  and  over  60  acres  in  ruins. 


It  was  promptly  rebuilt,  and  has  enjoyed  great  pros¬ 
perity.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6U,b()0. 

n.  (Zodl.)  Same  as  Narwhal,  q.  v. 

Sea  -urchin,  n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Echinoids,  or 
Echinidse,  an  order  of  Echinodermata.  They  have  the 
body  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust  or  shell,  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  porous  structure,  in  polygonal  plates  nicely 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  increasing  by  additions  to 
the  edges  of  each  plate,  so  that  the  shell  may  enlarge 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  animal,  while  new  plates 
are  also  added  around  the  superior  orifice.  The  shell  is 
pierced  with  rows  of  holes  for  the  ambulacra,  and  is  ex¬ 
ternally  covered  in  a  living  state  with  a  membrane  — 
sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongy — 
which  communicates  by  many  delicate  processes  with 
the  interior,  and  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines.  The 
spines  differ  very  much  in  the  different  genera  and 
8pecies,in  their  length,  strength,  number,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  they  are  attached  to  tubercles  on  the  surface  of 
the  shell  by  cup-like  bases,  capable  of  working  upon  the 
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a,  Edible  sea-urchin  ( Echinus  esculentus) ;  b,  portion  with  spines 
removed;  c,  mouth. 

tubercles,  in  the  manner  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint;  aud 
they  are  moved  by  means  of  the  connecting  membrane 
so  as  to  be  employed  in  locomotion.  In  some  species, 
they  seem  to  be  the  principal  organs  of  locomotion ;  in 
others,  the  ambulacra  are  so.  By  means  of  the  spines, 
some,  in  which  they  are  few  and  strong,  can  walk  even 
on  dry  ground ;  others,  in  which  they  are  minute  and 
very  numerous,  employ  them  in  burying  themselves  in 
the  sand.  The  mouth  of  the  E.  is  situated  at  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  shell,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  five 
flat  calcareous  teeth,  moved  by  a  very  complex  appara¬ 
tus  of  bony  sockets  and  muscles.  Their  food  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  small  crustaceans  and  molluscs.  They 
abound  in  all  seas,  and  seem  to  have  abounded  still  more 
in  former  geological  periods. 

Sea'ville.  in  Maine,  a  former  township  of  Hancock 
co.,  77  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Sea'- wall,  n.  A  wall  erected  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

Sea'ward,  a.  Directed  toward  the  sea. 

— adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  sea. 

Sea'-ware,  n.  That  which  is  washed  ashore  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  as  sea-weed,  &c. 

Sea'-weetl,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  common  name  of  the  species 
comprising  the  order  Fucacese,  q.  v. 

Sea'-worth'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sea¬ 
worthy,  or  able  to  resist  the  ordinary  violence  of  wind 
and  weather. 

Sea-uo rtliy,  (-i our1  thy,)  a.  Fit  for  a  sea-voyage; 
worthy  of  being  trusted  to  transport  a  cargo  with  safety  ; 
as,  a  sea-worthy  ship. 

Sea'-wrack,  >i.  (Bot.)  See  Zosteracea-:. 

Sebaceous,  (-ba'slius,)  a.  [Lat.  sebaceus,  from  sebum, 
tallow.]  Made,  or  consisting,  of  tallow  or  fat;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  fat. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  waxy,  tallowy,  or 
greasy  substance ;  as,  the  sebacious  secretions  of  certain 
plants. 

S.  glands  or  follicles.  (Med.)  A  system  of  minute 
glands  situated  under  the  skin,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secrete  an  oily  fluid  to  lubricate  that  organ;  these 
glands,  though  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  are  most 
abundant  about  the  face  and  neck.  In  young  people, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  pay  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs,  the  ducts 
of  these  sebaceous  glands  situated  on  the  face  frequently 
become  obstructed,  from  the  thick  nature  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  blocking  up  their  channels,  when  small  red  pimples 
with  hard  bases  and  black  points  form  over  the  face, 
giving  a  dissipated  and  unpleasant  appearance  to  the 
youthful  visage.  When  one  of  these  pimples  is  pressed, 
a  little  hardened  pus  is  forced  out,  which  being  of  a 
spiral  shape,  with  a  black  or  discolored  point,  has  been 
popularly  called  a  worm;  the  first  part  exuded,  having 
become  dark  from  exposure,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  animal.  As  this  disfigurement  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  proceeds  from  the  secretion  of  the  cuticular  fol¬ 
licles  becoming  too  thick  and  waxy  to  be  exuded,  there¬ 
by  resulting  in  a  crop  of  hard  red  pimples,  the  best,  the 
quickest,  aud  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the  use  of 
the  hot  bath,  and  friction  with  a  rough  towel,  or  what 
is  stil  1  better,  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
shampooing  afterwards. 

Seba'cic  Acid,  re.  [Lat.  sebum..}  ( Chem .)  One  of  the 
acids  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  fat. 

Seba'^o,  in  Maine,  a  lake  of  Cumberland  co.,  12  m.  long, 
and  8  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

— A  post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  55  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Augusta. 

Sebas'tian,  Dom,  King  of  Portugal,  was  b.  in  1554,  and 
ascended  the  throne  at  three  years  of  age,  on  the  death 


of  his  grandfather,  John  III.  Possessed  of  a  romantio 
disposition  and  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  glories 
of  chivalry,  he  rashly  determined  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  something 
for  Christianity  and  the  fame  of  Portugal.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  equipped  a  fleet  and  an  army,  which  comprised 
the  flower  of  the  Portugese  nobility,  and  sailed  for  Africa 
in  1578,  at  the  age  of  23  years.  A  general  engagement 
soon  took  place,  at  Alcacer-el-Xebir,  and  the  ardor  of 
the  young  king  bore  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  his  troops.  S. 
fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  while  most 
of  his  attendants  were  slain  by  his  side.  He  at  length 
disappeared;  and  so  complete  was  the  slaughter,  that  not 
more  than  50  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  survived  ibis 
wild  and  ill-fated  expedition.  The  mystery  which  in¬ 
volved  the  fate  of  this  royal  warrior  led  several  adven¬ 
turers  to  assume  his  person  and  his  claims,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Sebastian  (se-bast'yan),  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Indian  Territory;  area,  600  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Arkansasand  Poteau.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N.W., 
elsewhere  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal. 
Caps.  Greenwood  ami  Fort  Smith.  Pop.  (1897)  41,650. 

Sebastian,  (St.,)  a  celebrated  Roman  martyr,  b.  at 
Narbonne  abt.  255.  According  to  the  anonymous  “  Acts” 
by  which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  by  some  attributed  to 
St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  captain  in  the  praetorian  guard 
under  Diocletian,  and  used  the  facilities  afforded  by  his 
station  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  and  to  succor 
its  persecuted  professors.  Having  refused  to  abjure  his 
religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  arrows,  and 
left  for  dead.  A  Christian  woman,  seeking  his  body  by 
night,  found  him  still  alive,  and  cared  for  him  till  he 
was  restored;  but.  having  ventured  to  appear  before 
Diocletian  to  remonstrate  against  his  cruelty,  he  was 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a 
sew  er,  but  afterwards  recovered  and  interred.  In  the 
9th  cent,  his  relics  were  distributed  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom  as  a  remedy  against  the  plague.  His  martyrdom 
was  the  subject  of  many'  poems  and  paintings  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  the  latter  he  is  generally'  represented 
tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  D.  in  Rome, 
Jan.  20,  288. 

Sebastian,  (St..)  a  fortified frontiercity  aud  seaport  of 
Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Guipuscoa  in  Biscay,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  10  m.  IV.  by  S.  of  Fontarabia,  and  40  m. 


Fig.  2331. —  saint  Sebastian. 

E.N.E.  of  Bilbao.  It  is  defended  on  the  N.  by  the  Castle 
of  Mota,  or  Monte  Urgullo,  a  rugged  cone  nearly  400  ft. 
in  height.  From  its  being  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  its 
possession  has  ever  been  an  object  of  great  importance 
in  the  contests  between  the  French  aud  Spaniards.  Pop. 
9,047. 

Sebas'licook  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  Penobscot 
co.,  and  falls  into  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Kennebec  cu., 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  50  m. 

Sebas'topol,  or  Sevastopol,  a  fortified  town  and  sea¬ 
port  of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea ; 
Lat.  44°  36'  N.,  Lon.  33°  30'  E.  It  stands  on  a  creek,  on  the 
S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  the  Etenus 
of  Strabo,  which  is  defended  by  strong  forts  on  bi  >th  sides. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  35,400.  In  1853  Russia  demanded 
from  the  Turkish  govt,  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  Christians  of  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  lo 
involve  an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  rights,  and 
which  it  therefore  refused  to  concede.  This  led.  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  or  Crimean 
IFar,  in  which  France,  England,  and  Sardinia  took  sides 
with  Turkey,  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  empire,  and  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  endangered  by  Russia.  The  armies  of  the  Allies 
effected  a  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria,  Sept.  14, 1854. 
On  their  southward  march  toward  <S.  they  encountered 
the  Russian  forces,  commanded  by  Prince  Menzikoff, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
(Sept.  20),  in  which  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat.  On  Sept  25  the  British  forces  seized  Balakireva, 
and  on  Oct.  9  the  regular  siege  of  the  southern  portion 
of  S.  commenced,  the  Russians  having  sunk  vessels  in 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  thus  rendered  the  city 
unassailable  by  maritime  force.  On  Oct.  25  ar.d  Nov. 
5,  the  Russians  vainly  attempted  to  annihilate  the  be 
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sieglug  forces  in  the  battles  of  Balaklavaand  Inkermann, 
but  afterward  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  defen¬ 
sive,  their  frequent  sorties  being  intended  more  to 
harass  aud  retard  the  siege  than  to  relieve  the  place 
definitively.  Amongthese  conflicts  some  assumedalmost 
the  character  of  regular  field  battles;  for  instance,  an 
unsuccessful  attack  of  the  French  upon  a  new  redoubt 
(Feb.  23, 1855),  their  first  assault  upon  the  Malakoff  and 
Redan  (June  18),  and  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya  (Aug. 
1(5),  in  which  the  Russians,  numbering  50,000  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry,  made  a  last  effort  to  break  the  aggres¬ 
sive  force  of  the  enemy.  The  trenches  having  been 
driven  so  near  the  Russian  defensive  works  that  an¬ 
other  assault  could  be  ventured,  the  final  bombardment 
was  opened  Sept.  5,  and  lasted  for  three  days.  On  Sept. 
8  the  Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Allies,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  The  Russians, 
after  having  blown  up  their  extensive  fortifications  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  harbor,  retreated  to  the  north 
side,  which  the  Allies  never  seriously  attempted  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  latter,  having  destroyed  the  costly  docks, 
arsenals,  and  ship-yards  of  S.,  remained  inactive  in  their 
camps,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  and  sack 
of  Kertch,on  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  no  further  feats  of 
arms  were  accomplished.  The  forces  of  the  Allies  were 
withdrawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1856.  Though 
the  Allies  did  not  obtain  any  decided  success,  Russia 
suffered  immense  loss  of  military  prestige,  and  any 
further  aggression  on  her  part  in  southern  Europe  was 
for  a  time  prevented.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1856)  Rus¬ 
sia  lost  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  besides 
a  strip  of  territory  to  the  N.  of  that  river,  and,  also,  the 
unrestricted  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  Nov., 1870, 
Russia,  availing  herself  of  the  Franco-Prussian  imbrog¬ 
lio,  demanded  of  the  Western  Powers  a  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  so  far  as  affects  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  her  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Sebas'topol,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sierra  co.,  55 
in.  N.E.  of  Marysville.  —  A  village  of  Sonoma  co.,  9  m. 
N.W.  of  Napa  City. 

Sebastopol,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  22 
m.  N.E.  of  Huntsville. 

Se  bat,  n.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  —  from  the  new 
moon  of  February  to  that  of  March. 

Sebec',  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  70 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Seben'ico.  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Austrian  Dalma¬ 
tia,  42  m.  S  E.  of  Zara. 

Seb'ewa.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co. 

Sebewa  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River 
from  Ionia  co. 

Sebewa'ingr,  Sibbewaing,  or  Sebawaning,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Huron  co.,  28  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

Se' beaten,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Cordiacea;. 

Sebif'erous,  a.  [Lat .sebum,  tallow,  wax,  and/erre, 
to  produce.]  (Bot.)  Yielding  vegetable  wax. 

Seb'llitz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  22  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Linen  and  paper.  Pop.  4,00(1. 

Seboo'.  a  river  of  Morocco,  rising  in  the  Atlas  Moun¬ 
tains.  in  Fez,  and  after  a  W.N.VY.  course  of  160  m.,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Mehadiah. 

Sebns'tieli,  a  village  of  Palestine,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Samaria,  q.  v. 

Seoul ti,  (se-kai'le,)  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Geaininacote,  allied  to  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  having 
spikes  which  generally  consist  of  2-flowered,  rarely  of  3- 
flowered.spikelets.  One  species,  S.cereale,  is  a  well-known 
grain.  It  has,  when  in  fruit,  a  roundish-quadrangular 
spike,  with  a  tough  rachis.  Its  native  country,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  most  important  cereals,  is  doubtful.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  cereal  plant ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  naturalized  in  this  country.  Its  cultivation 
does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  that  of  barley  ;  but  it 
grows  in  regions  too  cold  for  wheat,  and  on  soils  too  poor 
and  sandy  for  any  other  grain.  Its  ripening  can  also  be 
more  confidently  reckoned  upon  in  cold  regions  than 
that  of  any  other  grain.  But  rye  succeeds  best,  and  is 
most  productive,  in  a  climate  where  wheat  will  ripen. 
It  delights  in  sandy  soils.  The  varieties  of  rye  are  nu¬ 
merous,  although  much  less  so  than  those  of  other  im¬ 
portant  cereals.  Some  are  best  fitted  for  sowing  in 
autumn,  others  for  sowing  in  spring.  The  former  kinds 
(Winter  Bi/e)  are  most  extensively  cultivated,  being 
generally  the  most  productive.  In  some  places,  rye  is 
sown  at  midsummer,  mowed  for  green  fodder  in  autumn, 
and  left  to  shoot  in  spring,  which  it  does  at  the  same 
time  with  autumn-sown  rye.  producing  a  good  crop  of 
small  but  very  mealy  grain.  Bread  made  of  rye  is  of  a 
dark  color,  more  laxative  than  that  made  of  wheat- 
flour,  and,  perhaps,  rather  less  nutritious.  Rye  is  much 
used  for  fermentation  and  distillation.  Rye  affected 
with  Ergot  (q.  v.)  is  a  very  dangerous  article  of  food. 
The  straw  of  rye  is  tougher  than  that  of  any  other 
corn-plant, and  is  much  valued  for  straw-plait. 

Secaucy,  (se'can-sij,)  n.  A  cutting; 
an  intersection,  as  by  a  secant. 

Ke'cant,  a.  [Lat.  secans,  from  seco,  to 
cut.]  Cutting;  dividing  into  two  parts; 
as,  a.  secant  line. — Secant  plane,  a  plane 
cutting  a  surface  or  solid. 

—n.  [Fr.  secante,  from  Lat.  secans,  seco, 
to  cut.]  (Geom.)  A  line  that  cuts  an¬ 
other  line,  whether  right  or  curved,  or 
divides  it  into  parts.  In  Fig.  2332  the 
line  A  B  is  a  secant  cutting  the  curved 
lino  C  D,  and  meeting  the  tangent  D  B. 

(Trigon.)  The  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  through  one  of  the  Fig.  2332. 
extremities  of  an  arc  to  meet  tho  tan-  secant. 


gent  at  the  other  extremity ;  also,  the  reciprocal  of  a  co¬ 
sine  ;  as,  the  secant  of  an  angle. 

Secede,  (se-seed',)  v.n.  [Lat.  secedo  —  se,  apart,  and  cedo, 
to  go.]  To  go  apart;  to  separate  one’s  selt  from ;  to  with¬ 
draw  from  fellowship,  communion,  or  association;  as,  to 
secede  from  a  religious  body ; — also,  in  the  U.  States,  to 
withdraw,  as  a  State,  from  the  Federal  Union. 

Seceil'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  secedes. 

( Eccl.  Hist.)  Same  as  Burgher,  q.  v. 

Secern,  (se-sern,)  v.  a.  To  distinguish;  to  separate,  as 
fine  from  grosser  matter. 

(Physiol.)  To  secrete;  as,  to  secern  mucus. 

Secern'ent,  a.  [From  Lat.  secernere. ]  (Med.)  Serv¬ 
ing  to  separate ;  secreting. 

— n.  (Med.)  That  which  tends  to  secretion. — ( Anat .) 
A  secreting  vessel. 

Secern'ment,  n.  Act  or  process  of  secreting. 

Secesll,  (se-sesh',)  n.  A  cant  colloquialism  often  used 
collectively  in  the  U.  States  for  those  States,  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  States,  who  sought  to  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union. 

Secession,  (se-sesh' u?i.)  n.  [Lat.  secessio,  from  sccsdo.] 
Act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing,  particularly  from  fel¬ 
lowship  or  communion  with;  act  of  departing;  de¬ 
parture. 

(Pol.)  The  act  of  a  portion  of  a  community  (or,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  of  a  party  in  deliberative  assemblies,)  who 
separated  from  connection  with  the  remainder,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  form  a  body  apart;  —  especially,  in  American 
politics,  the  act  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  in  se¬ 
ceding  from  theFederal  Union.  The  main  argument  used 
in  favor  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the  Constitution 
of  1787,  while  declaring  that  “each  state  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,’’  contains  no 
provision  directly  qualifying  this  doctrine  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  inviolability  of  the  Union;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  right  of  secession  is  implied  in  the  term 
sovereignty ;  while  the  previous  articles  of  Confederation, 
superseded  by  the  Constitution, had  contained  the  words, 
“  the  union  shall  be  perpetual,”  which  it  was  reasonable 
to  infer  had  been  purposely  abandoned.  The  answer 
ordinarily  made  was  that  the  Union  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  league,  implying  mutual  abandonment  of  rights  in 
their  very  nature  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  such 
union  ;  and  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  to  prohibit, 
expressly,  the  repudiation  by  a  State  of  the  compact, 
than  to  prohibit  the  secession  of  a  county,  a  township, 
or  an  individual.  Threats  of  secession  from  the  Union 
had  been  several  times  made  by  the  people  of  States 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  general 
government,  though  the  only  decided  early  step  in  that 
direction  was  that  taken  by  South  Carolina  in  1832, 
through  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  that  year.  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  maintained  the  right  of  any  State  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  an  act  of  Congress  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  or  not,  and  in  1830  Senator  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  made  a  powerful  speech  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  He  was 
replied  to  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  greatest  of  his 
speeches.  In  December,  1832,  a  State  convention  in 
South  Carolina  declared  the  tariff  recently  enacted  to 
be  null  and  void,  forbade  the  Collection  of  duties  within 
the  State,  and  threatened,  if  interfered  with,  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  President  Jackson’s  proclamation 
and  vigorous  actions  put  an  end  to  all  danger  of  seces¬ 
sion  at  that  time,  but  the  subsequent  irritation  in  the 
South,  in  consequence  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
gave  rise  to  renewed  threats  of  secession,  particularly 
after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1856, 
and  the  evident  rapid  growth  of  the  abolition  senti¬ 
ment.  By  1860  the  irritation  had  enormously  increased, 
and  a  climax  was  reached  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  that  year.  South  Carolina,  determined  not 
to  submit  to  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the  people  at  large 
which  had  not  been  supported  by  the  vote  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  that  State,  called  a  conven¬ 
tion  at  Charleston,  and  on  Dec.  20, 1860,  it  was  declared 
that  “  the  union  before  existing  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  dissolved.”  This  act  of  secession  was 
soon  followed  by  similar  acts  in  other  States,  Missis¬ 
sippi  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession  Jan.  9,  Florida 
Jan.  10,  Alabama  Jan.  11,  Georgia  Jan.  19,  Louisiana 
Jan.  26,  and  Texas  Feb.  1,  1861.  Thus,  all  the  southern 
belt  of  States  had  voted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
The  more  northerly  belt  of  slave  States  were  less 
prompt  to  act,  public  opinion  concerning  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  secession  being  much  less  unanimous  within 
their  borders.  The  actual  outbreak  of  war,  however, 
incited  them  to  similar  action,  Virginia  seceding  on 
April  17,  Arkansas  on  May  6,  North  Carolina  on  May 
21,  and  Tennessee  on  June  8.  Popular  votes  were 
taken  on  the  question  of  secession  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  the  result  in  the  former  State  being  128,884 
for,  32,134  against;  in  the  latter  State,  104,019  for, 
47,238  against.  The  border  slave-holding  States,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  failed  to 
join  the  seceding  States,  though  active  efforts  were 
made  to  carry  out  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The  first 
seven  of  the  seceding  States  called  a  convention  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  formed  a  new  union  under  the 
title  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  electing  as 
their  president  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and 
forming  a  constitution,  based  largely  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  somewhat  precipi¬ 
tate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  were 
hardly  what  the  advocates  of  secession  anticipated. 
They  took  the  initiative  in  measures  of  violence  by 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  a  government  work  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.  S.  flag.  This  insult  to  the  flag,  as 
it  was  considered  in  the  North,  aroused  a  wave  of 


indignation  that  could  have  but  one  result.  Men 
sprang  to  arms  in  all  directions,  armies  were  quickly 
in  the  field,  and  a  war  began  which  has  scarcely  had 
its  equal  in  the  century.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
describe  what  may,  in  this  connection,  be  designated 
the  War  of  Secession.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  in  the  North  looked  upon  the  action  of 
the  South  as  one  of  rebellion,  the  right  of  secession 
not  being  admitted,  aud  a  determination  to  restore  the 
Union  in  its  integrity  being  the  dominant  feeling. 
The  superior  strength  of  the  North  in  men  and  money, 
its  command  of  the  sea,  and  its  almost  unlimited 
resources,  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  but  one  result — - 
the  subjugation  of  tho  seceded  States.  The  war  was 
bitter  and  protracted,  both  sides  fighting  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  but  the  superior  weight  of  the  North 
gradually  told,  and  step  by  step  its  armies  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  seceded  States,  the  South 
yielding,  through  utter  exhaustion,  after  four  years  of 
war.  A  new  question  now  arose  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  The  question  of  the  right  to  secede  had 
been  fought  for  and  decided  in  the  negative.  How, 
and  under  what  regulations,  should  the  subdued  States 
be  restored  to  thpir  places  in  the  Union  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  took  as  many  years  for  its  decision  as  the  war  had 
taken,  largely  through  the  opposition  that  existed 
between  the  President  and  Congress — a  condition 
of  affairs  which  led  to  more  stringent  measures  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  taken.  The  final  outcome 
was  the  adoption  of  three  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  slaves  of  the  States  in  secession  had  been 
emancipated  by  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863.  This  action  was  sustained  in 
the  thirteenth  amendment,  which  forbade  slavery 
within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  The  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  raised  the  manumitted  slaves  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  and  the  fifteenth  conferred  upon  them  the 
privilege  of  the  suffrage.  Readmission  was  made 
dependent  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  seceded  States 
of  these  several  amendments,  and  they  were  taken 
again  into  the  Union  on  the  following  dates:  Tennes¬ 
see,  July  24,1866;  Arkansas,  June  22,1868;  Alabama, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  North  and  South  Carolina,  June  25, 
1868;  Virginia,  Jan.  26,  1870;  Mississippi,  Feb.  23, 
1870;  Texas,  March  30,  1870;  and  Georgia,  July  15, 
1870. 

Secessionist,  n.  An  advocate  of  secession. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  One  who  advocates,  upholds,  or  defends 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in  respect  to  withdrawing 
at  will  from  the  Federal  Union  of  States. 

Seeli'ilim,  j i.  [FrornGr.  sekizo,  to  fatten  in  a  fold.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitace.se,  represented  by 
S.  edule,  the  Chocho  or  Chayote,  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  reckoned  extremely  wholesome,  aud  is  commonly 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  all  classes.  It  has  also  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fattening  food  for  hogs  and 
other  animals.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  smooth  stems 
rising  from  a  very  large  fleshy  root,  which  sometimes 
weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds,  and  resembles  a  yam 
both  in  appearance  aud  its  eatable  qualities  when  cooked. 
The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  oblong,  between 
fleshy  and  succulent,  sometimes  furnished  with  small 
innocuous  prickles,  and  either  green  or  cream-colored. 

Secliel,  (sek'l,)  n.  A  small,  delicious  variety  of  pear, 
first  noticed  near  Philadelphia,  about  1770. 

Seclude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  sccludo  —  se,  and  claudo,  to  shut.] 
To  shut  off  or  out;  to  shut  up  apart;  to  separate,  as 
from  company  or  society,  and  usually,  to  keep  apart  for 
some  length  of  time,  or  to  confine  in  a  separate  state; 
as,  to  seclude  one’s  self  from  the  world.  —  To  exclude; 
to  preveuPfrom  entering ;  as,  to  seclude  the  entrance  of 
cold. 

Seclud'edly,  adv.  In  a  secluded  or  retired  manner; 
as,  he  lives  seclttdedly. 

Seel  use'll  ess,  n.  State  of  being  secluded  from  society. 

Seelusion,  (se-klu'zhun,)  n.  Act  of  secluding  or  of 
separating  from  society  or  connection ;  state  of  being 
secluded,  or  of  being  separate  or  apart ;  a  shutting  out; 
separation;  retirement;  privacy;  as,  to  dwell  in  seclu¬ 
sion. 

Seclus'ive,  a.  Tending  to,  or  promoting,  seclusion ; 
secluding;  retiring;  sequestering. 

Second,  (sek'ond,)  a.  [Fr., from  Lat.  secundus —  sequor, 
secutus,  to  follow.]  That  immediately  follows  the  first; 
the  next  following  the  first  in  order  of  place  or  time; 
the  ordinal  of  two;  as,  he  shall  not  insult  me  a  second 
time.  —  Next  in  value,  distinction,  power,  excellence, 
dignity,  or  rank;  as,  a  nation  second  to  none.  —  Second 
cousin,  the  offspring  of  a  cousin. — Second  Estate ,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  denomination  given  to  the  House  of  Peers.  — 
Second  story,  in  the  U.  States,  the  second  tier  of  rooms 
from  the  level  of  the  street;  —  called  in  England  the 
first  floor.  —  Second  distance.  (Painting.)  That  part  of  a 
picture  between  the  fore-ground  and  back-ground. 

— n.  One  who  follows  or  comes  immediately  after ;  one 
next  and  subordinate  in  place,  time,  dignity,  &c.  —  One 
who  supports  or  maintains  another;  an  assistant;  a 
backer; — especially,  one  who  attends  another  in  aduel  to 
aid  him,  and  see  that  alt  proceedings  between  the  par¬ 
ties  are  fair. — The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time, 
or  of  a  degree ;  as,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  second. 

Second  coat.  (Building.)  The  finishing  coat  of  plaster, 
as  inlaid  or  set,  or  in  rendered  or  set;  or  the  floating, 
when  the  plaster  is  roughed-in,  floated,  and  set  for 
paper. 

(Mus.)  A  musical  interval;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
distance  between  any  note  and  the  next  nearest,  whe¬ 
ther  above  or  below  it.  A  second  may  be  either  major 
or  minor ; — also,  the  second  part,  or  alto,  of  a  concerted 
piece ;  as,  to  sing  a  second. 
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Sec'ond,».a.  [Fr.  seconder;  Lat. secundo,  from  secundus.] 
To  follow  in  the  next  place;  to  succeed;  as,  “sin  is  sec¬ 
onded  with  sin.”  Smith,  (r.)  —  To  support;  to  lend  aid 
to  the  attempt  of;  to  assist;  to  forward;  to  promote; 
to  encourage ;  to  act  as  the  maintainer  of ;  as,  he  was 
ably  seconded  in  his  efforts.  —  To  express  approval ;  to 
unite  with,  or  act  as  a  second  to,  in  proposing  some 
measure ;  as,  I  beg  to  second  the  motion. 

^iec'omlarily,  a.  [From  secondary .]  In  the  second 
degree  or  order  ;  not  primarily  or  originally  ;  not  in  the 
first  intention. 

Secondary,  a.  [Fr.  secondaire ;  Lat.  secondarius .] 
Following  or  succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  com¬ 
ing  after  the  first ;  subordinate ;  inferior ;  not  primary ; 
not  of  the  first  order  or  rate;  as,  a  secondary  thought, 

'  a  secondary  difference.  —  Acting  by  deputation  or  dele¬ 
gated  authority;  acting  in  subordination,  or  as  second 
to  another  ;  as,  secondary  power,  the  work  of  secondary 
hands,  Ac. 

( Astron .)  Denoting  the  satellites  with  regard  to  plan¬ 
ets,  and  the  planets  with  regard  to  the  sun,  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  their  respective  primaries. 

( Geol .)  A  term  synonymous  with  mesozoic,  and  used 
to  designate  that  large  section  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
which  includes  the  triassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  rocks. 
The  appearance  of  the  great  types  of  all  subsequent 
organisms  in  the  secondary  rocks,  has  suggested  the 
grouping  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  respect  of  their 
fossils  into  only  two  great  divisions  —  viz.,  the  Palaeo¬ 
zoic  and  the  Neozoic  —  this  last  term  including  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  tertiary  periods. 

&  circle.  (Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  per¬ 
pendicular  to  another  great  circle,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  primary,  and  they  consequently  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  sphere. — of  the  ecliptic,  a  circle  on  which 
the  latitude  of  a  celestial  object  is  measured.  —  S.  colors, 
a  color  consisting  of  two  primary  colors  united  in  equal 
proportions:  thus,  blue  and  yellow  produce  green  ;  blue 
and  red,  violet;  and  yellow  and  red ,  orange ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  either  primary  is  in  excess,  a  gray  tone  is  produced 
partaking  of  the  quality  of  that  primary.  Thus,  blue 
added  in  excess  to  orange,  yields  blue-gray  or  olive  ;  red 
added  to  green  produces  red-gray  or  russet ;  yellow  ad¬ 
ded  to  violet  gives  yellow-gray  or  citrine.  The  opposite 
•of  the  secondary  colors  are  the  primaries  absent  from 
their  composition  ;  thus  blue  is  the  opposite  of  orange 
■(red  and  yellow);  red  of  green  (blue  and  yellow),  and 
yellow  of  violet  (red  and  blue). — S.  crystal.  (Min.)  A 
crystal  obtained  from  one  of  the  primary  forms.  —  & 
evidence,  that  which  is  admitted  in  default  of  prima 
facie  evidence. — S.  plane.  (Crystallog.)  Any  plane  on  a 
crystal  other  than  a  primary  plane. — S.  planet.  (Astron.) 
A  planet  revolving  about  a  primary  planet.  —  S.  qual¬ 
ities.  those  qualities  of  substances  which  are  not  insep¬ 
arable  from  them  as  such,  but  rely  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  intensity  on  the  organism  of  the  percipient, 
such  as  color,  odor,  Ac. — S.  quill,  a  quill  on  a  bird’s 
wing  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  ulna. 

— n.  One  who  acts  in  subordination  to  another;  an  aux¬ 
iliary  ;  a  delegate  or  deputy. 

(Astron.)  A  secondary  circle ;  also,  a  satellite. 

(Zoiil.)  A  quill  or  large  feather  on  the  second  bone  of 
the  wing  of  birds. 

JSee'ond-class,  a.  Of  second,  or  inferior,  rank  or  qual¬ 
ity  ;  intermediate ;  as,  a  second-class  passenger. 

Sec  onder,  n.  One  who  seconds  or  supports  what  an¬ 
other  attempts,  affirms,  moves,  or  proposes;  as,  in  the 
English  Parliament,  a  seconder  of  an  address  to  the 
Crown. 

Second  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Cameron  co.,  157  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sec'ond-hand,  a.  Received  from  another,  or  from 
the  first  possessor;  not  new,  original,  or  primary;  that 
has  been  used  by  another ;  as,  a  second-hand  article. 

— n.  Possession  obtained  by  transfer  from  a  previous  owner. 
—At  second-hand,  after  having  been  owned,  used,  or 
worn;  not  primarily  or  originally ;  as,  a  story  told  at 
second-hand. 

Secondly!  iano.  (sa-kon-deel-ya'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Naples,  3  m.  N.  of  Naples;  pop.  5,000. 

Sec'ondly,  adv.  In  the  second  place. 

Secon'do,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  The  second  part  in  a  con¬ 
certed  piece. 

Sec'ond-rate,  a.  Of  the  second  order  or  class ;  sec¬ 
ond  in  size,  rank,  quality,  or  value;  as,  a  second-rate 
ship,  a  second-rate  scholar. 

— n.  The  second  order  in  size,  dignity,  or  value;  as, 
«  they  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate.'’  —  Addison. 

Scc'onds,  n.  pi.  A  coarse  kind  of  flour. 

Sec'ond-siS'ht,  n.  The  power  of  intellectual  vision; 
the  faculty  of  seeing  things  future  or  distant. 

Sec'ond-si^llt'ed,  a.  Possessing  the  faculty  of  sec¬ 
ond-sight.  (R.)  . 

So^cor,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  woodfora  co.,  m. 
E.  of  Peoria.  .  , 

Se'crecy,  (sometimes  written  Secresy,)  n.  State  ot 
being  secret  or  bidden  ;  a  state  of  separation  5  conceal- 
ment  from  the  observation  of  others,  or  from  the  notice 
of  any  persons  not  concerned:  privacy;  a  state  of  being 
hid  from  view;  solitude:  seclusion;  as,  to  act  with  se¬ 
crecy.  —  Quality  of  being  secret  or  secretive ;  act  or  habit 
of  keeping  secrets  ;  forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discov¬ 
ery  ;  fidelity  to  a  secret;  as,  he  was  pledged  to  secrecy. 

a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  secretus,  from  secerno  —  se,  and 
cerno,  to  discern,  perceive.]  Separate ;  put  apart ;  re¬ 
moved  or  kept  apart  from  the  notice  or  knowledge  ot 
all  persons  except  the  individual  or  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  ;  secluded ;  retired  ;  private ;  not  apparent ;  un¬ 
seen  •  as,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  embassy.  —  Hidden; 
concealed:  kept,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  kept,  from  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  or  so’.-ii-'*';  occult;  cot  revealed;  as,  a 
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secret  understanding.  —  Not  disposed  to  divulge  or  be- 1 
tray  confidence  ;  reticent ;  secretive.  (R.) 

— n.  [Fr. ;  La t.  secretum.]  Something  studiously  hidden 
or  concealed;  something  kept  from  general  knowledge; 
as,  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  woman  is  to  publish  it  abroad.  —  i 
Something  not  discovered,  and  therefore  unknown;  as, 
the  secrets  of  the  deep. 

—pi.  The  parts  which  modesty  and  propriety  require  to 
be  concealed;  the  genital  organs. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass  (q.  v.),  of  the  same  general  form 
with  the  “  Collect,”  but  recited  by  the  priest  in  so  low 
a  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people,  whence  the 
name  secreta  is  derived.  It  follows  immediately  after 
the  obi  ition  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

In  secret,  in  privacy,  or  secrecy ;  in  a  state  or  place 
not  seen  or  noticed ;  privately ;  as,  she  had  long  loved 
him  in  secret. 

.Secreta  rial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  secre¬ 
tary,  or  to  his  duties;  as,  secretarial  training. 

Carlyle. 

Secretariat,  Secretariate,  n.  The  office  or 
place  whereiu  a  secretary  pursues  business. 

Secretary,  n.  [Fr .secretaire;  It.  secretario ;  L.  Lat. 
secretarius  —  secretus.]  One  who  keeps,  or  is  intrusted 
with,  secrets,  (r.) — A  person  employed  by  a  public 
body,  a  company,  or  an  individual,  to  write  orders,  let¬ 
ters,  despatches,  records,  public  or  private  papers,  or 
the  like;  an  official  writer;  an  amanuensis;  as,  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretary.  —  A  public  official  whose  business  it  is  to 
superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  of  government ;  as,  a  secretary  of  state,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Ac. —  An  escritoire. 

Sec'retary-bird,  or  Serpent-eater,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A 
bird  of  prey,  genus  Gypogeranus,  variously  placed  by 
naturalists  among  the  Falconidse  and  the  Vulturidse. 
The  best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  arid 
plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length  ; 
the  plumage  bluish-gray.  It  has  an  occipital  crest  ot 
feathers  without  barbs  at  the  base,  which  can  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  the  name  Secretary  was 
given  to  it  by  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind 
the  ear.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which 
it  devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly  valued  on 
account  of  the  constant  war  which  it  wages  against  ser¬ 
pents,  that  a  fine  is  inflicted  in  the  Cape  Colony  for 
shooting  it. 

Secretaryship,  n.  Office  or  employment  of  a  sec¬ 
retary. 

Secrete',  v.  a.  [Lat.  secerno,  secretus.]  To  put  aside 
or  apart ;  to  hide  :  to  conceal ;  to  remove  from  observa¬ 
tion,  or  the  knowledge  of  others ;  as,  to  secrete  stolen 
goods. 

(Physiol.)  To  separate,  as  substances  from  the  blood 
in  animals,  or  trom  the  sap  in  vegetables;  to  secern. 

Secretion,  (se-kre'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  secret  to.)  The  act 
or  process  of  secreting.  —  The  matter  secreted. 

(Physiol.)  The  process  by  which  materials  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood,  and  from  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  formed,  for  the  purpose  either  of  serving  some 
ulterior  office  in  the  animal  economy,  or  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  body  as  excrement.  S.  is  one  of  the 
natural  functions  of  the  living  body,  and  is  as  necessary 
to  health  as  nutrition.  Where  the  secreted  materials 
have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  serve,  they  are  known  as 
secretions ;  where  they  are  discharged  from  the  body, 
excretions.  Most  of  the  5.  seem  to  consist  of  substances 
not  preexisting  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  re¬ 
quiring  special  organs  and  process  of  elaboration  for 
their  lormation.  Excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
monly  or  chiefly  consist  of  substances  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  extracted  there¬ 
from.  In  general,  however,  the  structure  of  the  parts 
engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of  S.  The  & 
may  be  arranged  into  three  sorts:  —  1,  exhalations ;  2, 
follicular  S. ;  and  3,  glandular  S.  The  exhalations  take 
place  as  well  within  the  body  as  at  the  skin,  or  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  are  thus  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  The  follicles  are  divided  into  mucous  and 
cutaneous,  and  Into  simple  and  compound.  In  almost 
all  the  points  of  the  skin  little  openings  exist  which  are 
the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs  with  membranous 
sides,  generally  filled  with  an  albuminous  and  fatty 
matter.  The  consistence,  color,  odor,  Ac.,  are  variable, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  ren¬ 
dering  it  less  impervious  to  moisture,  &c.  The  small 
organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  the  skin.  The  glands, 
however,  are  the  principal  organs  to  which  the  office 
of  secreting  is  more  especially  ascribed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  considerable.  The  glandular  S.  are  of 
seven  different  sorts,  namely,  tears,  saliva,  bile,  pancre¬ 
atic  fluid,  urine,  semen,  and  milk. 

(Bot.)  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  air  and  light 
upon  the  watery  contents  of  the  green  leaves  of  plants, 
the  materials  within  them  are  subjected  to  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  chemical  condition,  by  which  various  substances  are 
formed,  —  as  protein  matters,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  Ac., 
all  of  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Besides  these  are  other  matters,  such  as 
coloring  substances,  numerous  acids,  various  alkaloids, 
Ac.,  which,  after  their  production,  perform  no  further 
active  part  in  the  plant,  and  are  hence  removed  from 
the  young  and  vitally  active  parts  to  be  stored  up  in 
the  older  tissues  of  the  plants  as  secretions,  or  removed 
altogether  from  them  as  excretions. 

Secretitious.  (-tish'us,)  a.  Separated  by  animal  or 
vegetable  secretion. 

Secret'ive,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  secrete,  or  to 


keep  hidden  or  private ;  as,  a  person  of  secretive  dispo. 
sition. 

Secret'iveness,  n.  Quality  of  being  secretive :  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  secret  or  conceal. 

Se'cretly,  adv.  In  a  secret  manner;  privately; 
privily  ;  not  openly  or  overtly  ;  without  the  knowledge 
of  others  ;  inwardly  ;  innately  ;  latently ;  not  apparently 
or  visibly ;  as,  give  him  this  letter  secretly,  1  have  a 
grudge  secretly  agaiust  him. 

Se'cretness,  re.  State  of  being  secret,  or  of  being  hid 
or  concealed. — Quality  of  keeping  a  secret ;  secretiveness. 

Se'cretory,  a.  Secreting;  performing  the  function* 
of  secretion  :  as,  the  secretory  vessels. 

Sect,  n.  [Fr.  secte  ;  Lat.  sect  a.  from  seco,  sectus,  to  cut.] 
A  cutting;  a  section,  (r.) — Hence,  a  body  of  persons 
separated  or  cut  off  from  the  established  religion  of  a 
country  ;  or  a  body  or  number  of  persons  united  in  ten¬ 
ets,  chiefly  in  philosophy  or  religion,  but  constituting  a 
distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from  those 
of  other  men. 

Secta'rian,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  toa  sect,  or  to 
sects :  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  sect  or  sects ; 
as,  sectarian  theology. 

— n.  A  member  of  a  sect ;  one  of  a  party  in  religion  which 
has  separated  itself  from  an  established  church,  or 
which  holds  tenets  different  from  those  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  denomination  in  a  kingdom  or  state ;  also,  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  adherent  of  a  special  school  of  philosophy. 

Sectarianism,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  secta¬ 
rian  ;  disposition  to  dissent  from  an  established  church 
or  predominant  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  form  new 
sects;  excess  of  partisan  or  denominational  enthusiasm. 

Secta'rianize,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  sectarian  zeal. 

Sec'tarist,  n.  A  secretary,  (r.) 

Sec  tary,  n.  [Fr.  sectaire.]  A  sectarian  ;  a  follower, 
adherent,  or  disciple  of  some  particular  teacher  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  philosophy:  —  hence,  one  who  dissents  from 
an  established  religion  ;  as,  “  anabaptists,  separatists, 
and  sectarists.” — Bacon. 

Sec'tile,  a.  [Lat.  sectilis .]  That  may  be  cut  or  divided. 

(Min.)  Capable  of  being  cut  in  slices  with  a  knife,  as 
certain  mineral  bodies. 

Sect'imole,  a.  A  small  or  petty  sect,  (r.) 

Section,  (sek’shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat,  sectio  —  seco,  sectus, 
to  cut  off.]  Act  of  cutting  or  dividing,  or  separating  by 
cutting;  as,  the  section  of  bodies.  —  Apart  kept  aside 
from  the  rest ;  a  division  ;  a  separate  portion  ;  as,  spe¬ 
cifically,  a  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or  writing; 
an  article;  a  sub-division  of  a  chapter;  a  paragraph;  — 
hence,  the  character  {1.  frequently  employed  to  point  out 
such  division. — A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country, 
or  people ;  a  part  of  territory  separated  by  geographical 
lines  or  physical  peculiarities,  or  of  a  people  considered 
as  distinct.  —  One  of  the  portions,  of  one  square  mile 
each,  into  which  the  U.  S.  public  lands  are  divided  ;  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  township.  —  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  object,  as  a  building,  ship,  machine,  stratum, 
Ac.,  cut  asunder  vertically,  so  as  to  show  the  interior 
or  profile;  the  projection  or  geometrical  representation 
of  a  building  or  other  object,  supposed  to  be  cut  through, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  internal  configuration. 

(Geom.)  In  applied  geometry,  the  surface  formed 
when  a  solid  is  cut  by  a  plane.  In  the  theory  of  sur¬ 
faces.  the  curve  in  which  one  surface  is  cut  by  another. 

(Mil.)  Half  a  platoon  of  infantry. 

( Mus .)  A  division  of  a  musical  period,  composed  of 
one  or  more  phrases. 

—pi.  (Ship-building.)  Vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel,  taken  at  any  part  of  a  vessel’s  length  to  assist 
the  builder.  The  body-plan  represents  a  collection  of 
these  sections  developed  on  the  largest  of  them  all,  the 
midship  section. 

Sec'tional,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  section, or 
distinct  part  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

Sectionalism,  n.  An  American  term,  denoting  a 
feeling  of  peculiar  interest  in  some  one  section  of  a 
country,  Ac. 

Sectional'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sectional. 

Sec'tionally,  adv.  In  a  sectional  manner. 

Sec'tionize,  v.  a.  To  divide  or  form  into  sections,  (r.  ) 

Section  Ten,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Sect'ism,  n.  The  spirit  or  ruling  principle  of  sectari¬ 
anism.  (R.) 

See'tor,  n.  [Fr .  secteur ;  Lat.  sector,  from  seco,  secures.] 
(Math.)  An  instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  chords,  Ac.,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
radii  and  scales.  Its  principal  advantage  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  gives  a  graphical  determination  of 
proportional  quantities; — hence,  it  is  called  by  the 
French  the  compass  of  proportion. 

(Astron.)  An  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances 
of  stars  passing  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith, 
where  the  effect  of  refraction  is  small. 

(Geom.)  The  figure  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the 
intercepted  arc;  —  otherwise  called  the  sectorof  a  circle. 
Sectors  of  different  circles  are  said  to  be  similar  when 
the  sides  or  radii  include  equal  angles.  The  area  of  a 
sector  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  contained  arc,  and  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  Fig.  606  the 
radii  OD  and  O  E,  with  the  arc  C  E,  form  a  sector. 

Dip  sector,  an  instrument  which  serves  to  measure 
the  dip  of  the  horizon. — Spherical  sector,  the  solid  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  revolution  of  the  sectorof  a  circle  about  one 
of  its  radii,  or  about  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  the  sector  through  its  vertex. 

Sectoral,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  sector;  as, 
a  sectoral  circle. 

Seeto'rial.  a.  Incisory;  adapted  for  cutting;  —  raid 
of  a  certain  form  of  teeth. 
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Sec'll  lar,  a.  [Fr.  sCculaire ;  Lat.  secularis — secvlum, 
an  age  or  generation.]  Occurring  or  observed  once  in 
an  age,  century,  or  cycle;  as,  a  secular  year. —  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  to  an  age,  generation,  or  period  of  time ; 
as,  secular  inequality. —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference, 
to  this  present  world,  or  to  things  not  spiritual  or  holy; 
relating  to  things  not  primarily  or  immediately  affect¬ 
ing  the  soul;  worldly;  temporal;  as,  secular  power, 
secular  affairs. 

( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  regular; 
not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules;  not  confined  to  a 
religious  house,  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  clerical  com¬ 
munity  ;  as,  a  secular  priest. 

— n.  An  ecclesiastic  not  bound  by  monastic  rules ; — hence, 
a  layman. 

Scc'ularism,  Sec'ularity,  n.  [Fr.  secularit6 .] 
State  of  being  secular  ;  worldliness;  supreme  attention 
to  the  things  of  the  present  life ;  a  secular  spirit. 

Seoul  ariza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  secularisation.]  Act  of  sec¬ 
ularizing,  or  the  state  of  being  secularized ;  conversion 
from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  or  secular  use, 
as  of  a  church  or  church  property ;  converting  a  religious 
person,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  secular  one. 

Sec'ularize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  secularises.]  To  convert  from 
regular  or  monastic  into  secular  or  laic;  as,  to  secularize 
a  priest.  —  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to 
secular  or  common  uses;  as,  to  secularize  church  prop¬ 
erty.  —  To  make  worldly  or  unspiritual. 

Sec'ularly,  adv.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 

Sec'ularness,  n.  Quality  of  being  secular;  worldli¬ 
ness. 

Se'cnnd,  a.  [From  Lat.  secundus.]  (Bot.)  Arranged 
on  one  side  of  a  stalk  only,  as  leaves. 

Secun'date,  v.  a.  To  give  prosperity  or  success  to.  (r.) 

Secunderabad',  a  town  of  India,  an  important  Brit¬ 
ish  military  station  in  the  Deccan,  3  m.  N.  of  Hyderabad, 
and  358  N.N.W.  of  Madras;  Lat.  17°  36'  N.,  Lou.  78°  33' 
E.  Pop.  35,000. 

Sec'undine, n.  [Fr .  secondine.]  (Bot.)  The  outermost 
but  one  of  the  enclosing  sacs  of  the  ovulum,  immediately 
reposing  on  the  primine. 

( Obstet .)  The  after-birth; — generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

Secur'able,  a.  That  may  be  secured. 

Secure',  a.  [Lat.  securus  —  se,  or  sine,  and  cura,  cure; 
Fr.  stir.]  Free  from  care  or  solicitude ;  free  from  fear 
or  apprehension ;  having  confidence  of  safety ;  not 
alarmed  or  disturbed ;  easy  in  mind ;  without  feeling 
suspicion  or  distrust;  as,  secure  of  soul.  —  Careless; 
heedless;  without  caution  or  vigilance;  over-confident; 

—  used  in  a  bad  sense.  —  Confident  in  opinion;  sure; 
certain;  not  doubtful  or  doubting;  —  frequently  with 
of;  as,  secure  of  a.  discharge.  —  Free  from  danger;  safe ; 

—  expressed  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  and  pre¬ 
ceding,  from,  or  against ;  us,  secure  from  poverty. 

— -v.  a.  To  free  from  solicitude,  fear,  or  danger ;  to  guard  or 
protect  effectually  from  jeopardy;  to  make  safe ;  as,  to 
secure  from  conquest.  — To  make  certain;  to  put  beyond 
hazard  of  loss  or  non-appropriation;  to  guarantee,  as¬ 
sure,  or  insure ;  as,  he  is  secured  against  accidents. 

— To  inclose  or  confine  effectually ;  to  guard  effectually 
from  escape;  to  make  fast;  to  fasten;  —  sometimes,  to 
seize  and  confine ;  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner,  to  secure  one’s 
door  by  bolts  or  bars. 

— To  make  one’s  self  master  of;  to  acquire  or  get  posses¬ 
sion  of ;  as,  to  secure  a  property. 

To  secure  arms.  (Mil.)  To  hold  a  musket  or  rifle 
muzzle  down,  the  lock  being  well  up  under  the  arm, 
and  the  barrel  toward  the  ground,  the  object  being  to 
guard  the  piece  from  getting  wet. 

Secure'Iy,  adv.  In  a  secure  manner;  without  hazard 
or  danger ;  safely ;  without  fear  or  apprehension ;  care¬ 
lessly  ;  in  an  unguarded  manner ;  in  confidence  of  safety. 

Seriire'ness,  n.  State  of  being  secure;  security;  — 
also,  want  of  vigilance  or  caution ;  over-confidence. 

Secur'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  secures,  defends, 
or  protects. 

Securid'aca,  n.  [Lat.  securis,  a  hatchet.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Polygolacese,  chiefly  inhabiting 
tropical  America,  where  many  species  ramble  to  a  great 
height  over  other  trees,  and  are  beautiful  objects  when 
in  flower.  The  Buaze  fibre-plant,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  is  the  S.  pallida. 

Secur  iform,  a.  [Fr.  securiforme.]  Hatchet-shaped. 

Mecur'ity,  n.  [Fr.  securite;  Lat.  securitas;  Span,  se- 
guridad .]  State  or  condition  of  being  secure;  as,  (1.) 
Freedom  from  solicitude,  apprehension,  danger,  or  care  ; 
a  being  confident  of  safety.  —  (2.)  Hence,  occasionally, 
carelessness;  negligence;  over-confidence;  want  of  vigi¬ 
lance.  —  (3.)  Freedom  from  risk ;  safety ;  as,  the  security 
of  a  country  from  invasion. — That  which  secures,  guards, 
protects,  or  defends;  —  hence,  specifically,  anything 
given  or  deposited  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
the  performance  of  a  contract,  or  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation ;  surety ;  guarantee ;  a  pledge ;  something 
given  or  done  to  secure  peace  or  good  behavior.  —  Also, 
one  who  becomes  bond  or  surety  for  another's  debt  or 
obligation  ;  as,  they  fell  back  on  his  security.  —  An  evi¬ 
dence  of  debt  or  proof  of  property,  as  a  bond,  coupon, 
debenture,  certificate  of  stock.  &c. ;  —  generally  in  the 
plural ;  as,  government  securities. 

Seda'lia,  in  Missouri,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Pettis 
co.,  64  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1897)  22,500. 

Medan,  (se-da',)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  on  the  Meuse,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  Mezieres.  S.  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  cassimeres. 
Pop.  15,500. —  Here,  Sept.  1-2, 1870,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French,  under  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  under  King  William  and  the  Crown-Prince,  in 
which  the  former  being  defeated,  the  Emperor,  while 


still  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
surrendered  himself  and  his  troops,  along  with  the 
strong  and  well-appointed  fortress  of  S.,  to  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  On  the  occasion  of  this  act,  happily  unparalleled 
in  modern  history,  the  French  people  stigmatized  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  by  this  parody  of  the  famous  and  noble  words 
of  Francis  I. :  Nothing  lost,  but  honor! 

Medan',  n.  [From  Sedan,  in  France,  whence  it  first  origi¬ 
nated.]  A  kind  of  litter,  or  palanquin,  for  carrying  a 
single  person,  borne  on  poles,  and  carried  by  two  men ; 
—  also  called  Sedan-chair. 

Sedate',  a.  [Lat.  sedatus,  from  sedo,  sedeo.]  Composed; 
calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  still;  serene;  unruffled ;  undis¬ 
turbed;  free  from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  passion; 
sober;  serious;  grave;  contemplative;  as,  a  sedate  mind, 
sedate  manners. 

Sedate'ly,  adv.  Calmly ;  in  a  sedate  manner ;  without 
mental  agitation. 

Sedate'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sedate;  calm¬ 
ness  of  mind,  manner,  or  countenance;  freedom  from 
agitation,  disturbance,  or  passion ;  a  settled  state ;  com¬ 
posure;  serenity;  tranquillity;  as,  sedateness  of  temper, 
sedateness  of  conversation. 

Sed'ative,  a.  [Fr.  sedatif,  from  Lat.  sedo.]  Tending 
to  settle,  allay,  or  assuage  ;  moderating;  mollifying  irri¬ 
tability;  deadening  pain  ;  as,  a  sedative  draught. 

(Med.)  An  agent  which  produces  a  direct  depression 
of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  with  little  sensible 
evacuation.  Inasmuch  as  their  depressing  effects  are 
not  preceded  by  any  obvious  excitement  or  increased 
movement  of  the  heart  or  arteries  they  differ  from  nar¬ 
cotics.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  they  act 
primarily  on  the  heart  itself,  or  by  a  previous  influence 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  medical  employment  of 
sedatives  should  be  had  resource  to  under  competent 
medical  authority  and  superintendence. 

Sedbergli,  (sed'burg,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
65  m.  W.  of  York.  Slanuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  5,000. 

Se'dent,  a.  [Lat.  sedens,  from  sedere,  to  sit.]  Sitting ; 
inactive;  in  repose;  quiet,  (r.) 

Sed  entarily,  adv.  In  a  sedentary  manner. 

Sed'eutariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  seden¬ 
tary. 

Sed'entary,  a.  [Fr.  s&dentaire,  from  Lat.  sedeo,  to  sit.] 
Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of  the  time  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  as,  a  sedentary  individual.  — Necessi¬ 
tating  much  sitting ;  as,  a  sedentary  occupation. — Passed 
for  the  most  part  in  sitting ;  as,  a  sedentary  life.  —  Inac¬ 
tive;  motionless;  torpid;  sluggish  ;  as,  sedentary  passions. 

Sederunt,  n.  [Lat.,  they  sat.]  A  sitting,  as' of  a  court 
or  legislative  assembly. 

Sedge,  (sej,)  n.  [A.  S.  secy.]  (Bot.)  See  Carex. 

Sed'ger,  or  San  Juan,  a  river  of  Patagonia,  which  flows 
into  Port  Famine  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Sedg  wick,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
60  ni.  S  E.  of  Augusta. 

Medil'ium,  n. ;  pi.  Sedilia.  [Lat.,  a  seat.]  (Antiq.) 
One  of  a  tier  of  seats  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

— Hence,  one  of  the  stone  seats 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  altar 
in  Catholic  churches,  and 
which  are  used  by  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon  in 
the  interval  of  church  ser¬ 
vice.  The  sedilia  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  if  designed  for  im¬ 
portant  uses,  were  generally 
highly  enriched  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding,  particularly 
such  as  were  designed  for 
high  clerical  dignitaries. 

Fig.  2334  represents  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  the  15th 
century,  which  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  burgo¬ 
master  in  the  old  town  hall 
at  Erfurt. 

Sed'iinent,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 

sedimentum,  from  sedeo,  to 
settle  down.]  That  which 
subsides  and  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  liquor;  settlings; 
lees ;  dregs. 

S«‘d  imeulary,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  sediment;  formed 
by  lees ;  consisting  of  matter 
that  has  subsided. 

Sedimentary  rocks.  (Geol.) 

Rocks  formed  of  materials 
thrown  down  from  a  state  of  suspension  or  solution  in 
water. 

Sedition,  (se-dish’un,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  seditio  —  se,  and 
itio,  from  eo,  itum .]  A  factious  commotion  of  the  people, 
or  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  men  rising  in  opposition  to 
law,  or  the  administration  of  justice ;  a  local  or  limited 
insurrection  in  opposition  to  civil  authority;  treason 
without  overt  action. 

Sedi'tionary,  n.  One  who  incites  or  promotes  sedition. 

Seditious,  (-dish’us.)  a.  [Fr.  seditieux.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of.  sedition; 
as,  seditious  proceedings. — Having  tendency  to  incite  or 
arouse  sedition;  as,  seditious  language,  seditions  writ¬ 
ings.  —  Factious;  turbulent;  rebellious;  tumultuous; 
riotous;  disposed  to  excite  violent  or  irregular  opposi¬ 
tion  to  law  or  lawful  authority ;  guilty  of  sedition  ;  as,  a 
seditious  demagogue. 

Seditiously,  adv.  In  a  seditious  manner. 
Sedi'tiousiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  seditious;  dis¬ 
position  to  excite  popular  commotion  in  opposition  to 
law  or  lawful  authority;  factious  turbulence. 


Sed'litz,  n.  See  Seidlitz. 

Seduce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  seduco —  se,  and  duco,  to  lead ;  Fr. 
scduire.]  To  lead  or  draw  aside  from  the  path  ot  duty 
or  rectitude  in  any  manner,  by  flattery,  promises,  bribes,, 
or  otherwise;  to  present  temptations  to,  and  lead  to 
iniquity;  to  entice;  to  allure  ;  to  attract;  to  inveigle; 
to  mislead ;  to  decoy  ;  to  corrupt.  —  To  present  tempta¬ 
tions  to,  and  lead  to  a  surrender  of  chastity ;  as,  to  seduce 
a  woman. 

Seduce'inent,  n.  Act  of  seducing;  seduction;  the 
means  employed  to  seduce ;  the  arts  of  flattery,  false¬ 
hood,  and  deception. 

Seducer,  (- ser ,)  n.  One  who  seduces;  one  who  entices 
another  to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty;, 
a  corrupter ; — specifically,  one  who  leads  a  woman  astray, 
or  who  triumphs  over  female  chastity  by  artifice,  blan¬ 
dishments,  or  temptation.  —  That  which  leads  astray,  or 
entices  to  evil. 

Sedu'cible,  a.  That  maybe  seduced,  corrupted,  or  led 
astray. 

Sedu'ciug'ly,  adv.  In  a  seducing  manner. 
Seduction,  (-duk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  seductio.]  Act 
of  seducing,  or  of  enticing  from  the  path  of  duty;  —  ap¬ 
propriately,  the  act  or  crime  of  inducing  a  female,  by 
temptation  or  deception,  to  surrender  her  chastity. — • 
That  which  seduces  or  serves  to  lead  astray  ;  means  of 
corruption;  instrumentality  to  evil;  as,  the  seductions 
afforded  by  wealth  or  power. 

Seduc'tive,  a.  [Sp.  seductive.]  Tending  to  seduce  or 
lead  astray;  apt  to  mislead  by  flattering  appearances; 
as,  a  seductive  woman. 

Seduc'tively,  adv.  In  a  seductive  manner;  by  seduc¬ 
tion. 

Seduc'tress,  n.  A  woman  who  seduces,  misleads,  or 
corrupts. 

Sedu'lity,  n.  [Lat.  sedulitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being, 
sedulous ;  diligentaud  assiduous  application  to  business  ; 
constant  attention ;  unremitting  industry  in  any  pursuit 
Sed'ulous,  a.  [Lat.  sedulus,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  Assidu¬ 
ous;  industrious;  diligent;  characterized  by  close  and 
unremitting  attention  in  application  or  pursuit;  con¬ 
stant,  steady,  and  persevering  in  business  or  in  endeav¬ 
ors  to  effect  an  object;  as,  sedulous  efforts. 
Sed'itlously, adv.  Inaseduluus  manner;  assiduously. 
Sed'iilouNiiess,n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sedulous;, 
sedulity. 

Sedimi,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orossu- 
lacese,  remarkable  for  its  succulent  leaves  and  terminal 
cymes  of  yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  Sedums  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  vegetate  for 
a  long  time  without  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth. 
S.  acre,  the  Stone-crop,  is  a  native  of  England.  S  tele- 
phium,  the  Orpine,  Live-long,  or  Live-forever,  also  native 
of  Europe,  is  cultivated  and  now  naturalized  in  this 
country.  S.  tetephioides  is  an  American  species,  found 
on  rocks,  lake  and  river  shores,  from  N.  Y.  to  Va. 

See,  n.  [Fr.  siege;  Lat.  sedes,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  (Eccl.) 

A  diocese;  the  seat  of  episcopal  authority;  thejurisdic 
tion  ;  as,  an  episcopal  see;  the  province  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  archbishop;  as,  an  archiepiscopal  see;  the  seat 
place,  or  office  of  the  Pope  or  Roman  pontiff;  as,  the 
Papal  See;  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  court  of  Rome  ; 
as,  he  was  delegated  by  the  .Sice  of  Rome. 

See,  v.  a.  (imp.  saw;  pp.  seen.)  [A.  S.  seon ;  Ger. 
se/irw.]  To  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  apparent  qualities  of  by  ocular  ob¬ 
servation ;  to  behold;  to  view;  to  descry;  as,  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  —  To  perceive  by  the  mental  eye;  to 
understand;  to  observe;  to  note  or  notice  ;  to  discern  ; 
to  distinguish  ;  to  comprehend ;  as,  I  saw  his  meaning 
at  once.  —  To  attend,  regard,  or  look  to;  to  attend  to, 
us  the  performance  of  something;  to  beware  ;  as,  I  will 
see  to  its  being  done.  —  To  visit;  to  make  a  call  upon  ;  to 
interview  ;  as,  I  called  to  see.  her  yesterday.  — To  fall  in 
with;  to  meet  or  associate  with;  to  have  converse  or  in¬ 
tercourse  with;  as,  when  did  you  see  him  last?  —  To 
experience;  to  understand  experimentally  ;  to  feel ;  to 
make  acquaintance  with  ;  as,  he  has  seen  many  troubles. 
— v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to  have  ocular  per¬ 
ception  of  things  ;  to  possess  or  employ  the  faculty  of 
vision;  as,  cats  see  in  the  dark. — To  discern;  to  have 
intellectual  sight  or  apprehension  ;  to  penetrate;  to  un¬ 
derstand  ;  —  frequently  used  before  a  preposition,  asinto 
or  through  ;  as,  I  saw  through  him  at  a  glance.  —  To  bo 
heedful  or  attentive;  to  take  care  or  precaution;  —  gen¬ 
erally  with  to  ;  as,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  fail. — Let 
me  see,  let  us  see,  are  employed  to  denote  consideration, 
or  to  bring  forward  the  particular  deliberation  of  any 
subject  or  object. — See  is  occasionally  used  imperatively 
for  look  I  lo!  observe!  behold! —  To  see  about  a  thing ,  to 
pay  attention  or  consideration  to  it ;  as,  1  will  see.  about 
your  business  shortly. 

Seed,  n.  [A.  S.  seed,  from  sawan,  to  sow.]  That  from 
which  anything  springs;  original;  germ;  first  princi¬ 
ple;  as,  the  seeds  of  vice  were  early  implanted  in  his  na¬ 
ture. —  The  principle  of  production.  —  Progeny  ;  off¬ 
spring;  children;  descendants;  as,  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
—  Race ;  birth ;  generation  ;  lineage ;  as,  “  Of  mortal  seed 
they  were  not  held.” —  Waller. 

(Physiol.)  That  which  nature  prepares  for  the  re¬ 
production  and  conservation  of  the  animal  species;  se¬ 
men  ;  sperm  ;  the  generative  fluid  emitted  by  the  male. 

(Bot.)  The  nature  of  a  fecundated  ovule.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  young  plant  or  embryo,  inclosed  iu 
integuments,  of  which  there  are  usually  two.  It  varies 
much  in  form;  thus  it  may  be  rounded,  as  in  the  water¬ 
cress;  reniform,  as  in  the  poppy;  ohnvate.  as  in  the  lark¬ 
spur,  &c. ;  similar  terms  being  employed  in  describing 
these  forms  to  those  applied  to  like  modifications  of 
other  organs.  The  outer  integument,  or  seed-coat,  is. 
termed  the  testa  or  episperm.  It  is  usually  of  a  bp  ws 
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or  somewhat  similar  hue,  as  in  the  almond  ;  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  assumes  other  colors.  It  varies  in  texture,  being 
soft,  fleshy,  membranous,  coriaceous,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
curiously  marked  with  furrows,  ridges,  &c.,  and  often 
furnished  with  hairs,  spines,  wings,  and  other  append¬ 
ages.  The  inner  integument  is  called  the  legmen,  or  end- 
spleura ;  it  is  generally  of  a  soft  and  delicate  nature.  A 
third  integument,  more  or  less  complete,  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  others.  (See  Arillus.)  The 
inner  portion  of  the  .S'.,  called  the  nucleus,  or  kernel,  may 
either  consist  of  the  embryo  alone,  as  in  the  Wall-flower 
and  the  Bean,  or  of  the  embryo  inclosed  in  albumen  or 
perisperm,  as  in  the  Fancy.  When  the  nourishing  mat¬ 
ter,  called  the  albumen,  is  present,  the  S.  is  said  to  be 
albuminous  ;  when  it  isabsent,  to  be  exalbuminous.  See 
Albumen,  Embrvo,  Ovary,  Ovule,  Placenta. 

Seed,  v.  n.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  produce  seed  ; 
also,  to  shed  the  seed. 

— v.a.  To  sow;  to  sprinkle  with  seed,  which  germinates 
and  takes  root ;  to  supply  with  seed  ;  to  decorate  with 
seed-like  adornments  ;  as,  Prince  Esterhazy's  boots  were 
seeded  with  pearls. 

To  seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass-seed. 

Seed'-box,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ludwigia. 

Seed'-bud,  n.  (Bot.)  The  germ  or  rudiment  of  the 
fruit  in  embryo;  the  ovule. 

Seed'-cake,  re.  A  sweet  cake  spiced  with  aromatic  seeds. 

Seed'-coat,  n.  (Bot.)  The  integument  or  covering  of 
a  seed. 

Seed'-cod,  Seed'-lip,  n.  [A.  S.  siedleap.]  A  basket 
or  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries  seed  to  be  scattered. 

Seed  -corn,  n.  Corn  or  grain  for  sowing. 

Seed'-down,  n.  The  down  or  floculence  on  vegetable 
seeds. 

Seed'er,  re.  One  who  plants  seeds;  a  sower. 

Seed'-field,  Seed'-g;arden,  re.  A  field  or  garden 
for  raising  seed. 

Seed'-g’rain,  re.  Grain  used  for  seed. 

Seed'-lac,  re.  A  kind  of  lac.  See  Lac. 

Seed  -leaf,  Seed'-Iobe,  re.  (But.)  A  cotyledon. 

Seed'Hii^,  re.  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  propagated  by  layers,  buds,  Ac. 

Seed  -lip,  re.  See  Seed-cod. 

Seed '-lobe,  n.  Same  as  Seed-leaf,  q.  v. 

Seed'-oil.  re.  Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  plauts. 

Seed'-pearl,  n.  Small  pearls,  resembling  seeds  in 
size  and  form. 

Seed'-plat,  Seed'-plot,  re.  The  ground  on  which 
seeds  are  sown  to  produce  shrubs  for  transplanting.  — 
Hence,  a  nursery,  or  place  where  anything  is  sown  for 
cultivation. 

Seeds'inan,  re; pi.  Seedsmen.  A  vender  of,  or  dealer 
in,  seeds ;  also  a  sower. 

Seed'-tinie,  re.  The  proper  season  for  sowing. 

Seed'-vessel,  re.  (Bot.)  The  pod,  or  pericarp,  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds. 

Seed'-wool,  re.  Cotton-wool  uncleansed  of  its  seeds. 

Seed'y,  a.  (comp,  seedier  ;  superl.  seediest.)  Abounding 
with  seeds ;  having  run  to  seeds ;  bearing  seeds.  - 
Hence,  possessing  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  weeds  growing  among  the  vines;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  Cognac  or  French  brandy. — Hun  to  seed ; — hence, 
exhausted;  worn  out;  shabby;  poor  and  miserable- 
looking;  as,  a  seedy  hat,  a  seedy  bummer  ;  also,  jaded; 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  a  debauch  ;  as,  I  feel  seedy 
this  morning. 

Seeing1,  cnnj.  Since;  inasmuch;  it  being  so;  because 
that ;  —  often  with  that ;  as,  no  good  can  be  dune,  seeing 
that  the  man  is  a  fool. 

— re.  Vision  :  perception;  act  of  perceiving  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight,  or  the  sense  which  we  have  of  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  eye. 

Seek,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sought,)  (sawt.)  [A.  S.  seean  ; 
allied  to  Lat.  saquor,  to  follow.]  To  run  after  with  a 
view  to  find ;  to  go  in  search  or  quest  of ;  to  search  for 
by  going  from  place  to  place;  as,  to  seek  a  situation. — 
To  inquire  or  ask  for;  to  solicit ;  to  endeavor  to  find  or 
gain  by  any  means;  to  look  for  or  after  ;  —  often  with 
out ;  as,  he  sought  me  out,  to  seek  a  favor,  Ac. 

I  — v.  n.  To  make  search  or  inquiry;  to  strive  to  make 
discovery;  as,  to  seek  after  a  better  reason.  —  To  try;  to 
strive;  to  endeavor;  as.  why  should  he  seek  to  harm  me? 

To  seek  after,  to  attempt  to  find  or  take;  as,  the  lady 
was  much  sought  after.  —  To  seek  for,  to  endeavor  to  find 
or  discover;  as  to  seek  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack.  —  To 
sect  (used  adverbially),  at  a  loss;  requiring  to  seek  or 
search;  without  knowledge  or  experience;  as.  “Un¬ 
practised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.”  (Milton.)  —  To 
be  desiderated;  as,  a  person  of  his  mental  powers  is  yet 
to  seek. 

Seek'er,  re.  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer;  as,  a  seeker 
of  facts,  a  seeker  of  gold.  —  An  adherent  of  a  sect  who 
profess  no  determinate  religion. 

Seeking,  re.  Act  of  attempting  to  find  or  procure. 

See'konk,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  and  township  of 
Bristol  county,  6  miles  north-east  of  Providence,  It  hods 
Island. 

Seel,  v.  a.  To  close  the  eyes  of  by  sewing  the  eyelids 
together;  —  said  of  a  hawk  or  other  bird.  —  Hence,  to 
blind;  to  shut  the  eyes  of. 

— re.  [A.  S.  sxl,  prosperity.]  Opportunity ;  fitting  period 
of  time;  season; — applied  particularly  to  crops;  as,  clo- 
ver -seel.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

See'lanti,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Zealand. 

See'lystmrg,  in  JVewYork,  a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
50  m.  S.  of  Buffalo. 

Seely  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
1  m.  from  Ilonesdale. 

Seem,  v.  re.  [Ger.  ziemen.]  To  be  in  unison  or  har¬ 
mony;  to  be  fit  to  see  or  be  seen;  to  look  or  appear  fit, 
proper,  or  becoming ;  to  be  agreeable  to  see  or  look  at ; 


to  make  a  show;  to  be  plausible  in  appearance  at  first 
sight;  to  make  or  have  a  semblance;  to  have  the  aspect 
of  truth  or  fact;  to  be  understood  as  true; — often  used 
impersonally;  as,  he  seems  worthy  of  his  good  fortune. 

It  seems,  it  has  the  semblance  of  truth  or  fact;  it  is 
said;  it  is  given  as  true;  as,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
wrong. 

Seeill'er,  re.  One  who  carries  an  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance. 

Seeming,  p.  a.  Presenting  the  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance  of;  apparent;  specious;  plausible;  as,  seeming 
delicacy. 

— re.  Appearance;  show;  semblauce;  fair  or  specious  as¬ 
pect. 

Seemingly,  ado.  In  appearance,  show,  or  semblance. 

Seein'ingness,  re.  Fair  appearance  or  semblance; 
plausibi  lity. 

Seem'liness,  re.  Quality  of  being  seemly ;  comeli¬ 
ness  ;  grace ;  fituess ;  appropriateness ;  propriety ;  de¬ 
corum;  as,  seemliness  of  appearance  or  manners. 

Seemly,  a.  (comp,  seemlier;  superl.  seemliest.)  [Dan. 
sbmmelig.]  Beseeming;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion, 
purpose,  or  character;  becoming;  fit;  suitable;  proper; 
appropriate;  meet;  decent;  decorous;  as,  a  seemly 
answer. 

— adv.  In  a  becoming,  decent,  or  suitable  manner ;  as, 
ranged  in  seemlier  order. 

Seen,  pp.  of  See,  q.  t>. 

Seep,  v.  a.  To  ooze;  to  sipe;  to  filter  through  fine 
pores.  (U.  S.) 

Seep'y,  a.  Oozing;  filtering;  flowing  gently  or  slowly ; 
— applied  to  land  under  cultivation  that  is  not  well 
drained; — a  local  Americanism. 

Se'er,  re.  Ono  who  sees ; — specifically,  a  seer  of  visions. 

— [From  see.]  One  who  sees  into  futurity;  a  prophet; 
a  person  who  foresees  future  events. 

Seer'ess,  re.  A  female  seer  or  diviner;  a  prophetess. 

Seer'hainl,  re.  A  kind  of  East  Indian  muslin,  partic¬ 
ularly  adapted  for  dresses,  as  retaining  its  clearness 
after  being  washed. 

Seer'sliip,  re.  Quality  or  office  of  a  seer. 

Seer  sucker,  re.  A  thin  linen  fabric,  made  in  the  E. 
Indies,  having  white  stripes  alternating  with  blue  ones. 

Seer'wood,  Searlvoori,  re.  Dry  wood. 

See  saw,  re.  [Ferhaps  from  saw-saw,  and  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  the  motions  made  in  the  act  of  sawing.]  A  vibra¬ 
tory  or  reciprocatory  motion.— A  play  among  children. 
— In  whist-playing,  a  mutual  support  given  by  partners. 

— v.  re.  To  move  with  a  reciprocating  motion;  to  move 
backward  and  forward,  or  upward  and  downward. 

— a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion. 

Seethe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  seothan;  Ger.  siedeni]  (Written 
also  se-th.)  To  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquor; 
to  boil ;  as,  “  to  seethe  the  flesh.” — Spenser. 

—o.  re.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  to  be  hot. 

Seeth'er,  re.  A  boiler;  a  pot. 

Seez,  (sai'et,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Orne,  13  m.  N. 
E.  of  Alenijon ;  pop.  5,000. 

Segar',  re.  See  Cigar. 

Seg'ment,  re.  [Lat .  segmentumi]  (Geom.)  Atermap- 
plied  to  a  part  of  a  figure  cut  off  by  a  line  or  plane.  The 
term  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  circle  which  is  comprised  between  a  chord  and  an 
arc  of  that  circle,  or  so  much  of  that  circle  as  is  cut  off 
by  the  chord.  A  segment  of  a  sphere  is  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  cut  off  by  a  plane. 

Segment'al,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  segment. 

Segmentation,  re.  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating 
into  segments. 

Segno,  (san'yo,)  re.  [It.,  a  mask.]  (Mus.)  See  Al  segno. 

Sie'go,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soudan,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  Bambarra,  on  the  Joliba;  Lat.  13°  5'  hi.,  Lon. 5° 
W. ;  pop.  30,000. 

Segorbe,  (sa-goiJba,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Castel- 
lon-de-la-Plana,  on  the  Palencia,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Murvi- 
edro;  Lat.  39°  54'  N.,  Lon.  0°  30'  W. ;  pop.  6,000. 

Segovia,  ( sai-go've-a ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Segovia,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Madrid ;  Lat.  41°  N.,  Lon.  4° 
17'  W.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  and  an  intervening  val¬ 
ley,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  Moorish  style. 
Its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  cathedral, 
begun  in  1525,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods,  paper,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Seg'regate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  segregare,  from  se.  and  grego, 
to  gather  into  a  flock  or  herd.]  To  set  apart;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  others. 

Segregated,  p.  a.  Set  or  placed  apart;  separated 
from  others. 

Segregation,  re.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  segregating  Separa¬ 
tion  from  others;  a  parting. 

(Geol.)  That  process  in  nature  by  which,  when  a 
mixed  mineral  mass  has  been  deposited  or  accumulated, 
and  left  to  the  influence  of  the  chemical  forces  always 
operating,  certain  minerals  tend  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  mass,  and  collect  into  natural  cracks  or  blisters, 
eitlierpreviouslyexistingorformed  during  the  operation. 

Se'glie.  [It.,  it  follows.]  (Mus.)  A  word  which,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  part,  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  to  follow 
the  last  note  of  the  preceding  movement.  When  min¬ 
ims,  crotchets,  &c.,  are  sub-divided  by  a  stroke  drawn 
through  their  tails,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  abbreviated 
groups,  the  term  indicates  that  the  following  notes  are 
divided  similarly  to  those  first  marked. 

Seguiera,  (seg'e-ai-ra.)  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Petiveriacex,  comprising  a  few  South  American 
shrubs,  smelling  more  or  less  strongly  of  garlic  or  assa- 
foetida  —  the  whole  plant,  root,  wood,  and  herbaceous 
parts,  having  this  powerful  odor.  On  this  account,  baths 
impregnated  with  S.  alliacea  are  in  repute  in  Brazil  in 


cases  of  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  haemorrhoidal  affec¬ 
tions.  The  wood  abounds  in  potash ;  and  the  ashes  are 
employed  in  clarifying  sugar,  and  in  soap-making  in 
Brazil. 

Se'guin,  an  island  in  Maine,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  River,  with  a  light-house  and  fixed  light,  200  feet 
above  the  sea ;  Lat.  43°  41'  40"  N.,  Lon.  69°  44'  W. 

Seguill,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Guadalupe  co., 
70  m.  S.  of  Austin  City. 

Segtiu'rio,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  27 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Cordova,  and  flows  into  a  marshy  lake  90 
m.  Wr.  of  Santa  Fe,  after  an  E.  course  of  130  m. 

S^gur,  ( sai'goor ,)  a  noble  French  family  of  Guienne,  of 
which  the  most  distinguished  members  were; — Henri 
Francois,  Count  de  Segur,  and  lieutenant-general,  1689- 
1751. —  Philippe  IIenui,  his  son,  Marquis,  a  marshal  of 
France,  minister  of  war  in  1780,  before  Brienne;  1724- 
1801. —  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the  latter,  companion-in- 
arms  of  Lafayette  in  America,  known  also  as  a  diploma¬ 
tist  and  historian,  1753-1832. —  Joseph  Alexandre,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Philippe  llenri,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  1756-1805. 

Segura.  ( zai-goo'ra ,)  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  which, 
after  an  E.  course  of  180  m.,  flows  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  at  Guardamar. 

Seg'win,  or  Seg'wun,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kent 
co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Sehin'iio,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  65  m.  N.  of  Adrianople. 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  gun-locks,  and  attar  of  roses. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Selivvau,  (sai-wan',)  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde, 
on  the  Arul,  near  the  Indus,  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  ;  Lat.  26°  21'  N.,  Lon.  67°  55'  E.;  pop.  10,000. 

Seul.  re.  A  descendant  of  Mohammed. 

Sei«l  lit*,  or  Sed'litz,  (Mineral  Watersof.)  Springs 
in  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  which  are  simple  salines. 
They  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  magnesium,  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  purgatives  in  a  multitude  of  diseases.  —  Arti¬ 
ficial  Seidlitz  Powders,  or  Rochelle  Powders,  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  natural  water.  They  are  composed  of 
120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  40  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  and 
enclosed  in  a  blue  paper,  and  35  grains  of  powdered  tar¬ 
taric  acid  in  a  white  paper.  The  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  are  dissolved  in  from  half  a  tumbler  to  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  those  of  the  white  paper  are  then  stirrei 
in.  The  mixture  should  be  taken  while  the  efferves¬ 
cence  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  still 
going  on.  These  powders  act  as  an  agreeable  and  mild 
cooling  aperient.  If  a  stronger  dose  is  required,  either 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  powder  may  be  used,  or  a 
little  sulphate  of  magnesia  (about  a  drachm)  may  be 
added. 

Seigneiirlnl,  Seigniorial,  (seen-yu're-al,)  a. 
[i r.,  from  seiyncur.\  Relating  to  the  lord  of  a  manor; 
manorial. —  Invested  with  large  powers;  independent. 

Seignior,  (seen'yur,)  re.  [Fr.  seigneur ;  It.  signore  ;  Sp. 
senor,  from  Lat.  senior,  an  elder.]  A  lord ;  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  —  used,  also,  as  a  title  of  honor.  —  The  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey  is  sometimes  styled  the  Grand  Seignior. 

Seign'iorial,  a.  Relating  to  a  seignior  or  lord;  as, 
seigniorial  rights. 

Seign'iorialty,  re.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  seignior  or 
lord. 

— a.  Same  as  Seigneurial,  q.  v. 

Seigniory,  (seen'yur-y,)  re.  [Fr.  seigneurie.']  A  lord- 
ship  ;  a  manor. — The  power  or  authority  of  a  lord  ;  juris¬ 
diction;  dominion. 

Seille,  (sail,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Jura,  and,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  60  m., joining  theSaone, 
15  m.  N.  of  Macon.  It  is  navigable  24  m. 

Seille,  (Grande,)  (grond'-sail,)  a  river  of  France,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  dept,  of  Meurthe,  and,  after  a  N.  course  of  60 
m  ,  joining  the  Moselle  at  Metz. 

Seille,  (Petite,)  (peh-teet',)  an  affluent  of  the  above, 
which  it  joins  at  Chateau-Salins. 

Seine,  (seen,)  re.  [Fr. ;  A.  S.  segne .]  A  net  used  in 
fishing. 

Seine,  (sain,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Cote  d’Or;  Lat.  47°  30'  N.,  Lon.  5°  E.,  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Dijon,  running  northwards  through  Champagne  to 
Troyes,  where  it  receives  the  Aube,  and,  turning  to  the 
west,  is  joined  by  the  Yonne,  and  before  reaching  Paris, 
by  the  Marne,  a  larger  stream,  flowing  from  the  west. 
At  Paris  the  Seine  varies  from  300  to  500  feet  in  width, 
and  it  soon  after  receives  an  addition  by  the  influx  of 
the  Oise,  when,  pursuing  a  winding  course  to  the  N.W., 
it  passes  Rouen,  and  discharges  itself  iuto  the  sea  at 
Havre-de-Grace.  Length,  414  m.,  for  350  of  which  it  is 
navigable. 

Seine,  the  smallest,  but  most  important  dept,  of  France, 
between  Lat.  48°  43'  and  48°  58'  N.,  Lou.  2°  10'  and  2° 
35'  E.,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  dept.  Seine-et- 
Oise;  area,  181  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
with  few  hills  — Mount  Valerien,  450  feet  (strongly  for¬ 
tified),  and  Montmartre,  344  feet,  being  the  highest.  The 
soil  is  calcareous,  but  rendered  productive  by  manure 
supplied  from  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Seine.  Prod.  Principally  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the* 
Paris  markets.  Cap.  Paris, 

Seine-et-llarne,  a  dept,  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  con> 
prising  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Ile-de-France,  between 
Lat.  48°  and  49°  N.,  Lon.  2°  30'  and  3°  30'  E.,  having  N. 
the  depts.  Oise  and  Aisne,  E.  Aube  and  Marne,  S.  Yonne 
and  Loiret,  and  W.  Loiret  and  Seine-et-Oise ;  area,  2 fob 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Rivers.  Seine,  Marne,  Yonne,  and  Ourcq.  Prod.  IV  heat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  &c.  Numerous  cattle  and 
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Bheep  are  raised.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  leather,  and  paper. 
Chief  towns.  Melun,  the  cap.,  Coulonnniers,  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  Meaux,  and  Provins.  Pop  354,400. 

Seine-et-Oise,  a  dept,  of  the  N.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  48°  and  49°  N.,  Lon.  1°  30'  and  2°  30'  E.,  having  N. 
the  dept,  of  Oise,  E.  Seine-et-Marne,  S.  Loiret,  and  W. 
Eure  and  Eure-et-Loiro;  area,  2,253  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  tho  soil  generally  fertile.  Rivers. 
Seine,  Marne,  and  Oise.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  fruit,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  cattle.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  printed  fab¬ 
rics.  Stsvres  porcelain,  leather,  chemicals,  and  hardware. 
Chief  towns.  Versailles,  the  cap.,  Mantes,  Pontoise, 
Rambouillet,  Etampes,  and  Corbeil.  Pop.  533,727. 

Seine-Inf^rieure,  a  mar  it.  dept,  of  the  N.  of  France, 
formerly  comprising  the  mustof  the  prov.  of  Normandy, 
having  N.  and  W.  the  British  Channel,  E.  the  depts.  of 
Somme  and  Oise,  S  Eure  and  Calvados  ;  area,  2,330  sq. 
in.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Rivers.  The  Seine  and  its  affluents. 
P-od.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and 
fruits.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  Chief  towns. 
Rouen  (the  cap.),  Dieppe,  liavre,  Neufchatel,  Yvetot. 
Pop.  (1897)  848,480. 

Seisin,  Seizin.  ( se'zin ,)  n.  [Fr.  seisine;  Lat.  seisina.] 
(Law.)  A  right  to  lands  and  tenements.  In  common 
law,  S.  signifies  possession,  as  to  seize  is  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  thing  S.  is  properly  applied  to  estates  of  free¬ 
hold  only,  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  be  seized  of  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  but  to  be  possessed  of  a  chattel  interest. 
There  is  a  S.  in  deed,  or  in  fact,  when  an  actual  posses¬ 
sion  is  taken,  and  a  S.  in  law  where  the  lands  have  de¬ 
scended  to  a  person  but  he  has  not  yet  actually  taken 
possession  of  them.  S.  in  deed  is  obtained  by  actually 
entering  into  the  lands.  In  some  of  the  States,  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  S.  means 
merely  ownership ;  and  the  distinction  between  S.  in 
deed  or  in  law  is  not  known  in  practice. 

Seis'inal,  Seismic,  a.  [Gr.  seismos,  earthquake.] 
Relating  to  an  earthquake. 

Seismology,  (sise-mol'o-je,)n.  [Gr.  seismos,  and  logos, 
a  discourse.]  A  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  for  its 
object  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  earthquakes. 

Seismom'eter,  n.  [Gr. seismos,  and  metron,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  shock  of  earthquakes 
and  other  concussions. 

Seistan',or  Seg’es  tan, (seg-es-ta n',)  a  prov.  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  E.  of  Persia,  between  Lat.  30°  30'  and  32°  N.,  Lon. 
61°  and  62°  30'  E.  It  is  a  mountain  basin,  surrounded 
by  deserts,  and  only  fertile  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Helmund.  Pop.  50,000. 

Se'ity,  n.  [Lat.  se,  one’s  self.]  Something  peculiar  to 
one’s  self.  (R.) 

Seiwali,  or  Seewah,  ( se-wa ',)  an  oasis  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  ;  Lat.  of  its 
cap.  29°  N.,  Lon.  26°  E.  It  is  50  m.  in  circumference, 
and  produces  figs,  dates,  grapes,  and  pomegranates. 
Cap.  Seewah-el-Kebeer,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Seizable,  ( 'sez'a-bl ,)  a.  Capable  of  being  seized  ;  liable 
to  be  taken. 

Seize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  saisir;  0.  Ger.  zeisan,  to  pluck.]  To 
fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on  ;  to  gripe  or 
lay  hold  on  suddenly.  —  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

—  To  invade  suddenly;  to  lay  hold  on. 

“  Hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.”  —  Pope . 

— To  take  possession  of  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal 
authority;  to  apprehend;  to  arrest.  —  To  fix;  to  fasten. 

—  To  attain  to. 

(Naut.)  To  bind  or  fasten  together,  as  any  two  ropes, 
or  the  different  parts  of  a  single  rope,  with  a  small  line 
or  cord. 

To  be  seized  of,  to  obtain  possession  of,  as  an  estate. 

To  seize  on  or  upon,  to  grasp,  or  take  possession  of. 

Seiz'd*,  n.  One  who  seizes. 

Sei'zin,  n.  (Law.)  See  Seisin. 

Seiz  ing’,  n.  Act  of  taking  or  grasping  suddenly. 

Seiz'or,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  seizes,  or  takes  pos¬ 
session. 

Seizure,  (seefyur,)  n.  Act  of  taking  possession  of  sud¬ 
denly  ;  state  of  being  seized,  as  with  disease.  —  The 
thing  taken  or  seized.  —  Possession;  gripe;  grasp. 

Sejant,  Se'jeant,  a.  [Fr.  scant,  from  O.  Fr.  seoir ; 
Lat.  sedere,  to  sit.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  beast  when 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture. — Sejant-rampant,  sit¬ 
ting  with  the  two  fore-feet  lifted  up,  <ftc. 

Sejaims,  Lucios  iEuus,  (se-jai'nus,)a. prajtorian  general 
of  Rome,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  put  to  death 
for  aiming  at  the  supreme  authority,  b.  c.  31. 

Seju'gous,  a.  [Lat.  sejugis.]  (Rot.)  Having  leaflets 
in  six  pairs,  as  some  pinnate  leaves. 

Se'la.  (Anc.  Geog.)  See  Petra. 

Sela'cliians,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  selachos.]  (Zn'dl.)  An  order 
of  fishes,  also  called  Plagiostomi,  comprising  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fishes  of  the  group  called  Fixed-gilled  chondrop- 
terygians.  Their  gills  adhere  by  the  external  edge  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  escapes  through  as  many 
holes  in  the  skin  as  there  are  intervals  between  the  gills; 
or  else  the  holes  terminate  in  a  common  duct,  through 
which  the  water  passes  out.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  families,  Squalid^:  and  Raiid.e,  q.  v. 

Selagina'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Selago  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  extipulate  leaves,  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  sessile,  bracteated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  most  interesting 
genus,  however,  is  the  European.  See  Globularia. 

Sc'lali,  n.  [Heb.,  from  salah,  to  repose.]  (Script.)  In 
the  Psalms,  a  word  supposed  to  signify  silence,  or  a 
pause  in  the  musical  performance  of  a  song. 


Selboe,  (sel-be(r,)  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Norway, 
28  m.  S.  of  Bergen.— Also,  a  lake,  25  m.  S.  of  Trondhjem, 
which  receives  the  river  Nea,  and  communicates  with 
Trondhjem-fiord.  Extent,  20  m.  long  and  3  broad. 

Sel'by,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Ouse,  11 
m.  S.E.  of  York;  pop.  5,400. 

Sel'by,  or  Sbel'by,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Bureau 
co. 

Sel'by  sport,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Garrett 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Cumberland. 

Sel'dom,  a.  Unfrequent.  (R.) 

— adv.  [A.  S.  seldan ;  Ger.  selten. ]  Rarely  ;  not  often ;  not 
frequently. 

Sel'dom  ness,  n.  Uncommonuess;  infrequency ;  rare¬ 
ness.  (R.) 

Sel  d’Or,  n.  [Fr.,  salt  of  gold.]  (Chem.  and  Photog.) 
A  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium,  used  in 
photography  for  tonning  positive  paper-proofs.  It  is 
formed  when  1  part  ot  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  is 
added  to  3  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solu¬ 
tion.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  always  be  in 
excess  during  the  mixture,  a  condition  which  is  secured 
by  adding  the  chloride  of  gold  to  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  aud  not  vice  versa.  Tho  salt  so  formed  is  precipi¬ 
tated  in  fine,  white,  crystalline  needles,  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these  are  col¬ 
lected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently  dried  for  use.  Adul¬ 
terations  in  the  commercial  article  —  which  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  only  too  common  —  may  be  ascertained  by  pre¬ 
cipitating,  igniting,  and  weighing  the  gold  contained  in 
the  sample  it  is  desired  to  test.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine,  w  hich  will  de¬ 
compose  this  salt,  aud  precipitate  its  contained  gold  in 
the  metallic  form. 

Sele,  ( sai'lai ,)  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  rising  12  m.  N.E.  of 
Policastro,  and,  after  a  W.  course  of  60  m.,  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

Select',  v.a.  [Lat.  seligere,  from  se,  and  Ugere,  to  gather, 
from  Gr.  lego,  to  gather.]  To  choose  and  take  from  a 
number ;  to  take  by  preference  from  among  others ;  to 
pick  out ;  to  cull ;  as,  to  select  a  book. 

— a.  Chosen  or  taken  from  a  number  by  preference;  se¬ 
lected;  nicely  chosen:  preferable;  more  valuable  or 
excellent  than  others. 

Select'edly,  adv.  With  careful  selection,  (r.) 

Selec'tion,  n.  [Lat.  selectio.]  Act  of  selecting,  or  of 
choosing  and  taking  from  among  a  number;  a  taking 
from  a  number  by  preference. —  A  number  of  things 
selected  or  taken  from  others  by  preference. 

Selec'tive,  a.  Inclined  to  select ;  tending  to  select,  (r.) 

Select'man,  n. ;  pi.  Selectmen.  One  of  a  certain 
number  of  magistrates,  commonly  from  three  to  seven 
in  all,  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town  or 
township  in  some  of  the  states  of  New  England,  to 
superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  and  government  of 
the  town. 

Solect  ness,  n.  State  of  being  select  or  well  chosen. 

Select'd*,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  selects. 

Se  lene.  (Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  ;  called  also  Mene,  and  in  Latin  Luna.  Her 
myth  is  differently  told,  but  the  most  common  account 
makes  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  sister 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Eos  (the  Dawn) ;  as  sister  of 
Helios,  also  called  Phoibos  (the  Shining  One),  she  had 
the  name  of  Phoebe,  aud  latterly  was  identified  with 
Artemis  (see  Diana),  though  the  identification  was  never 
quite  exact,  as  Artemis  always  retained  her  reputation 
for  chastity,  while  S.  had  50  daughters  by  her  lover 
Endymion,  and  several  by  Zeus,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Erse  (“  the  Dew  ”),  indicating  the  original  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  myth.  In  art,  the  two  are  always  distinct. 
S.  is  represented  by  the  poets  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem,  riding  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  white  horses,  cows,  or  mules. 

Selen'g’a,  a  river  of  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Tang-nou 
Mountains  in  Mongolia,  and,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  500 
m.,  falling  by  three  mouths  into  Lake  Baikal,  30  m.  W. 
of  Iliusk. 

Sele'niate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  selenic  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base. 

Selen'ic  Add.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Selenium. 

Selenietted  Hydrogen,  Hydroselenic  Acid,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  substance  which  is  the  exact  parallel  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  produced  by  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  even  more  offensive  and  poisonous  than  that 
gas,  and  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  metallic  solutions, 
precipitating  the  seletiides. 

Sele'nious  acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Selenium. 

Selenite,  n.  [Gr.]  (Min.)  Crystallized  sulphate  of 
lime,  occurring  in  numerous  localities  in  transparent 
rhomboidal  crystals,  is  known  to  mineralogists  under 
this  name. 

Sele'niiini,  n.  [Gr.  selene,  the  moon.]  (Chem.)  This 
rare  elementary  body  was  first  discovered  by  Berzelius 
in  the  refuse  of  a  sulphuric-acid  factory  at  Fahlen,  in 
Sweden.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  various  other 
localities.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  sulphur  in  many  of  its  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  It  is  a  dark  metallic-looking  brittle 
solid,  with  a  glassy  fracture.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  is  insoluble  In  water,  and  is  a  nonconductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  It  may  be  obtained  like  sulphur 
both  in  an  amorphous  and  a  crystalline  form.  Heated 
in  the  air  it  takes  fire  with  difficulty.  It  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  but  part  of  it  volatilizes.  It  forms  with  oxy¬ 
gen  two  compounds:  Se02,  selenious  anhydride,  and 
H2Se04  -|-  xAq.,  selenic  acid.  Selenious  anhydride 
forms  selenites  with  the  bases,  which  are  all  insoluble 
in  water,  witu  the  exception  of  those  formed  with  the 
alkalies.  Selenic  acid  is  very  similar  in  character  to 
sulphuric  acid,  its  salts  beiug  isomorphous  with  the 


sulphates  of  the  same  base.  Selenietted  hydrogen  re¬ 
sembles  its  sulphur  analogue,  but  is  more  offensive. 
Berzelius  found  that  the  inhalation  of  a  bubble  the  size 
of  a  pea  deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  several 
hours.  Selenium,  like  sulphur,  forms  a  compound  with 
cyanogen.  Equiv.  79  ;  sp.  gr.  4’28  ;  symbol,  Se. 

Selenography,  n.  [Gr.  selene,  the  moon,  and  graph- 
tin,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the  moon. 

Seleucia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  of  several  cities  of 
Asia,  situated  in  Assyria,  Margiaua,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Caria,  and  other  countries, 
of  which  tho  following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Se- 
leucia  ON  the  Tigris,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  royal  canal  of  Babylonia,  and  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Delas  (now  Diala)  River,  a  little  S.  of  the  modern 
city  of  Bagdad.  Commanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of  which  it  was 
situated,  and  peopled  by  settlers  from  various  countries 
of  western  Asia,  it  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  splendor, 
and  eclipsing  Babylon,  became  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Ctesiphon, 
built  by  the  Parthiaus  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ti¬ 
gris.  The  later  wars  of  the  Romans  against  that  peo¬ 
ple  proved  destructive  to  Seleucia.  A  city  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  inhabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the 
following  it  was  burned  by  Trajan  and  Lucius  Aurelius 
Yerus,  and  captured  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  in  the 
expedition  of  Julian  against  the  Persians,  in  the  4th 
century,  was  found  deserted.  —  II.  Seleucia  L'yeria,  a 
strong  fortress  of  northern  Syria,  also  founded  by  Se- 
leucus  I.,  whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau¬ 
soleum,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pieria,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few1  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oroutes,  and  W.  of  Antioch,  with  which 
it  was  simultaneously  founded,  and  of  which  it  formed 
the  seaport.  It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
was  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdombecameindependent.  Under 
the  Romans  it  rapidly  decayed.  Considerable  ruins  of  its 
harbor,  fortifications,  and  necropolis  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Seleuoida*,  (se-lu'si-de.)  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  Greek  dyuasty  in  Asia,  founded,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  the  Macedonian  king.  The  a»ra 
of  the  Selucidie  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Seleucus,  b.  c.  312,  aud  ends  with  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  Pompey,  b.  c.  65. 

Seleu'cus  Yicalor,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Seleucidse,  was  the  son  of  a  Macedonian  general,  and 
was  born  abt.  b.  c.  358.  He  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  general  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  Persiaand  India.  The  satrapy  of  Babylonia  was 
assigned  to  him  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  322 ;  but 
five  years  later,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  power 
of  Autigonus,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  joined  tile  league  formed 
against  him,  and  after  the  victory  of  Gaza,  in  312,  re¬ 
covered  Babylonia.  S.  extended  his  dominions  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  in  306  took  the  title  of  king.  He  took  part 
in  a  second  war  with  Antigonus,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  301.  By  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  territory  made  after  this  battle,  S.  made  1  is 
empire  the  greatest  of  those  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  He  founded  the  cities  of  Antioch  in  Syria, 
and  Seleucia  near  Babylon,  besides  a  great  number  of 
other  cities,  thus  continuing  the  work  which  Alexander 
had  begun.  He  married  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes,  but  resigned  her  to  his  son,  Antiochus, 
to  whom  also  he  gave  up  a  large  part  of  his  empire.  S. 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  war  with  Demetrius,  made 
him  prisoner  in  286,  and  kept  him  so  till  his  death,  three 
years  later.  A  war  with  Lysimachus  ended  in  his  de¬ 
feat  aud  death  in  281,  and  S.  advancing  to  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia,  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  280. 
Seleucus  II.,  surnatned  Callinicus,  succeeded  Antiochus 
II.  247  B.  C.,  and  after  losing  many  of  his  provinces  by 
the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  III.,  242,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Parthiaus.  He  died  in  captivity  b.  c.  225.  —  Seleu¬ 
cus  III.,  suruamed  Ceraunus,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  was  assassinated  b.  c.  222.  —  Seleucus  IV., 
surnamed  Philopator,  was  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  he  succeeded  b.  c.  186,  poisoned  by  his  minis¬ 
ter  Heliodorus,  174.  —  Seleucus  V.  was  sou  of  Deme¬ 
trius  II.,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  Antiochus  Giy- 
pus  B.  C.  125.  lie  was  killed  by  order  of  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  122.  —  Seleucus  VI.,  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus,  became  king  over  a  part  of  Syria  in  97  b.  c.,  and 
U/ok  the  remainder  from  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Cyric 
94.  He  was  killed  in  95  in  the  contest  which  ensued 
with  the  son  of  the  latter.  See  Antiochus. 

Self,  n. ;  pi.  Selves.  [A.  S.  self,  sylf  ;  Du.  zelf; 
selbst.]  The  individual,  as  subject  to  his  own  contem¬ 
plation  or  action  ;  one’s  individual  person  ;  personality; 
personal  identity;  individuality. — Selfishness;  person”* 
interest ;  love  of  private  interest. 

Self  is  united  to  certain  personal  pronouns  and  pro 
nominal  adjectives,  to  express  emphasis  or  distinction; 
also  when  the  pronoun  is  used  reciprocally ;  as,  I  myself. 
(Self  is  much  used  as  a  prefix  in  composition.) 

Self-abased,  (-a-bast',)  a.  Humbled,  or  abased,  from 
consciousness  of  guilt. 

Self-abase'inent,  n.  Humiliation  or  abasement  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  consciousness  of  one’s  inferiority  or  guilt.  . 

Self-abas'ing\  a.  Humbling  or  abasing  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt. 

Self-abhor'renee,  n.  Abhorrence  of  self. 

Self-abuse',  n.  Abuse  of  one’s  self. 

(Med.)  Masturbation;  onanism. 

Self-act'ing’,  a.  Acting  by  itself;  said  of  a  m:jc/jiOfi 
or  press. 


SELF 


SEEK 


Self-ac'tion,  n.  Action  by  one’s  self. 

Self-act'ive,  a.  Acting  without  any  external  assist¬ 
ance  or  agents. 

Self-activ'ity,  n.  The  quality  or  power  of  moving  or 
acting  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 
Self-adinira'tion,  n.  Act  of  admiring  one’s  self. 
Self-affairs',  pi.  One’s  own  private  affairs. 
Kelf-airrigllt'ed,  a.  Seized  with  fear  at  one’s  self. 
Self-ag'g'raii'dizeilieilt,  n.  The  aggrandizement 
of  one’s  self. 

Self-nnni'hilated,  a.  Annihilated  by  one’s  own  acts. 
Self-anniliila'tioii,n.  The  act  of  being  annihilated 
by  one’s  own  act. 

Self-applause',  n.  Approbation  of  one’s  self. 
Self-apply'inK,  a.  Applying  to  one’s  self. 
Self-approv  ing,  a.  Approving  one’s  self,  or  action. 
Self-assert'ing,  a.  Advancing,  or  asserting,  one’s 
rights  or  claims. 

Self-asser'tion,  n.  The  asserting  of  one’s  rights  or 
claims. 

Self-assumed',  a.  Assumed  without  authority,  or 
by  one’s  self. 

•  Self-assured',  a.  Assured  by  one’s  self. 
Self-attract'i  ve,  a.  Attractive  by  one’s  self  or  pow¬ 
ers 

Self-ban'ished,  a.  Banished  by  one’s  own  will. 
Self-begot'ten,  a.  Begotten  by  one’s  own  power. 
Self-l»oru',  a.  Born  by  one’s  self. 
Self»centra'tion,  n.  The  state  of  being  centred  in 
self. 

Self-cen'tred,  Self-cen'tered,  a.  Centred  in 
one’s  self. 

Self-cen'triug,  Self-cen'tering,  a.  Centring 
in  one’s  self. 

Self-char'ity,  n.  Love  of  self. 

!  Self-command',  n.  Control  over  one’s  self. 
Self-commune',  n.  Communion  with  one’s  self. 
Self-commu  nicative,  a.  Communicating  by  one’s 
own  powers. 

Self-commu'nion,  n.  Thoughts  with  or  about  one’s 
self. 

Self-compla'ceney,  n.  Satisfaction  in  one’s  abilities. 
Self-conceit',  n.  A  high  opinion  of  one’s  self;  van¬ 
ity;  self-sufficiency. 

Seif-conceit'ed.  a.  Having  a  high  or  overweening 
opinion  of  one’s  own  person  or  merits  ;  vain. 
Self-conceit'edness,  n.  A  high  opinion  of  one’s 
merits  or  person. 

Self-concern',  n.  Care  for  one’s  self. 
Self-eondemna'tion,  n.  Condemnation  by  one’s 
own  self. 

Self-con'fidence,  n.  Reliance  upon  one’s  own  pow¬ 
ers  or  opinion. 

Self-confident,  a.  Confident  of  one’s  own  ability. 
Self-con  Intently,  adv.  With  self-reliance. 
Self-con  scious,  a.  Conscious  of  one’s  own  acts. — 
Conscious  of  the  notice  or  observation  of  others. — 
Esteem  of  one’s  own  powers  or  abilities. 
Self-con'sciousness,  n.  Aet  of  being  self-con¬ 
scious.  —  Consciousness  of  observation  by  others. 
Selt-consid'ering,  a.  Deliberating  with  one’s  self. 
Self-cousist'ency,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
consistent  with  one’s  self. 

Self-consist'ent,  a.  Consistent  with  one’s  self. 

Sel  f-COnsum'tng,  a.  Consuming  one’s  self. 
Self-contradiction,  n.  Act  of  contradicting  itself; 
repugnancy  in  terms. 

Self-contradlct'ory,  a.  Contradicting  itself. 
Self-control',  n.  Self-command. 

Sclf-con  vict'ed,  a.  Convicted  by  one’s  own  actions 
or  acknowledgments. 

Self-convic'tion,  n.  Conviction  by  one’s  self. 
Self-creat'ed,  a.  Formed  or  constituted  by  one’s  self. 
Sclf-cul'tnre,  n.  Education  of  one’s  self. 
Self-deceit',  n.  Deception  respecting  one’s  self,  or 
that  originates  from  one’s  own  mistake  ;  self-deception. 
Self-deceived',  a.  Deceived  by  one’s  own  mistake 
or  error. 

Self-decep'tion,  n.  Deception  concerning  one  s  self. 
Self-defense'.  Self-defence',  n.  Act  of  defending 
or  protecting  one’s  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 
Self-denial,  n.  The  act  of  denying  one’s  self;  the 
forbearing  to  gratify  one’s  own  appetites  or  desires. 
Self-deny'ingr,  a.  Denying  one’s  self;  forbearing  to 
indulge  one’s  own  appetites  or  desires. 

Self-depend  ent,  Self-depend  ing  a.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  one’s  self. 

Self-destroy'er,  n.  One  who  destroys  or  ruins  him¬ 
self;  a  suicide.  A  ..  -  , 

Self-destruc'tion,  n.  Destruction  of  ones  self; 

suicide.  _  .... 

Self-determina'tion,  n.  Determinating  by  ones 

own  mind.  , 

Sel f-de vot'i ng.  n.  Voluntary  devotion  of  one  s  self 
to  something  hazardous. 

Self-ed'ucated.  a.  Educated  without  the  help  of 
teachers  or  schools. 

Self-elect'ive,  a.  That  has  the  right  to  elect  ones 
self  or  one’s  own  members. 

Self-esteem',  n.  The  esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one  s 

self ;  vanity.  ,  .  . .  , 

Self-ev'ident,  a.  Evident  in  its  own  nature;  evident 
without  proof  or  reasoning;  that  produces  certainty  or 
clear  conviction  upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind. 
Self-exalta'tion,  n.  Exaltation  or  ennobling  of 
one’s  self.  _  ...  -  ,  „ 

Self-ex  si  m  ina't  ion,  n.  Examination  of  one  s  self, 
an  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one  s  own  state,  con¬ 
duct,  and  motives,  particularly  in  regard  to  religious  af¬ 
fections  and  duties.  ,,  .  , 

Self-exist'ence,  n.  Existence  ot  one  s  self,  inde¬ 


pendent  of  any  other  being  or  cause;  inherent  and  un¬ 
derived  existence;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

Self-ex  ist'ent,  a.  Existing  by  one’s  self, own  nature, 
or  essence,  independent  of  any  other  cause. 

Self-expf  ain'ing,  a.  That  may  be  understood  with¬ 
out  explanation. 

Self-gov'ernment,  n.  Self-control:  government 
of  one’s  self.  —  Government  by  the  people;  democracy. 

Self-tiom'icide,  n.  The  act  of  killing  one’s  self; 
suicide. 

Self-impor'tance,  n.  High  importance  of  one’s 
self;  pride ;  vanity. 

Self-iinpos'tnre,  n.  Imposition  practised  on  one’s 
self;  self-deception;  self-delusion. 

Self-in'terest,  n.  One’s  own  interest;  private  inter¬ 
est  ;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one’s  self. 

Selfish,  a.  Devoted  wholly  or  unduly  to  self;  regard¬ 
ing  one’s  own  interest  chiefly  or  solely;  influenced  in 
actions  by  a  view  to  private  advantage. 

Selfishly,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with  regard  to 
private  iuterest  only,  or  chiefly. 

Selfishness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  selfish ; 
undue  love  of  self;  subserviency  to  self;  the  exclusive 
regard  of  a  person  to  his  own  interest  or  happiness. 

Self  1st,  n.  One  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  person,  (r.) 

Selfless,  a.  Devoid  of  selfishness. 

Self-lim'ited,  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  diseases  which 
appear  to  run  a  definite  course,  but  little  modified  by 
treatment,  as  small-pox. 

Self-love,  n.  [Self  and  love.']  The  love  of  self;  the 
love  of  one’s  own  person  or  happiness. 

Self-liim'inous,  a.  Luminous  by  itself;  emitting 
light,  as  a  star,  the  flame,  or  a  substance  Bhiniug  when 
heated  or  rubbed. 

Self-marte',  a.  Made  or  constituted  by  one’s  self. 

Self-mas'tery,  n.  Mastery  of  one’s  self;  self-com¬ 
mand. 

Self-met'tle,  n.  Natural  mettle. 

Self-mur'der,  n.  The  murder  of  one’s  self;  suicide. 

Self-opin'ion,  n.  A  high  opinion  of  one’s  self. 

Self-polln'tion,  n.  Masturbation;  onanism. 

Sel  1-posses'sioii,  n.  The  possession  of  one’s  powers 
or  faculties;  calmness;  self-command. 

Self-preserva'tion,  n.  The  preservation  of  one’s 
self  from  destruction  or  injury. 

Self-reli'ance,  n.  Reliance  on  one’s  own  powers. 

Self-rely'ing',  a.  Depending  on  one’s  self. 

Self-reproof,  n.  Reproof  of  conscience. 

Self-restraint',  n.  A  restraint  over  one’s  self. 

Self-ri^hf eous,  a.  Righteous  in  one’s  own  esteem. 

Self-right' eousness,  n.  Righteousness  which  one 
arrogates  to  one’s  self;  reliance  on  one’s  own  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Self-sac'riflce,  n.  Sacrifice  of  one’s  self,  or  of  self- 
interest. 

Self-same,  a.  [Self  and  same.]  Exactly  the  same; 
the  very  same  ;  identical. 

Self-seek'er,  n.  One  who  seeks  only  his  own  interest ; 
a  selfish  person. 

Self-slaughter,  (- slaw'ter ,)  n.  The  slaughter  of  one’s 
self ;  suicide. 

Self-snfli'ciency,  n.  Quality  of  being  self-suffi¬ 
cient  ;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one’s  own  strength 
or  worth ;  excessive  confidence  in  one’s  own  competence 
or  sufficiency. 

Self-SUlH'cient,  a.  Having  too  much  confidence  in 
one’s  own  strength,  abilities,  or  endowments;  haughty; 
assuming;  overbearing. 

Self-will.  n.  One’s  own  will ;  obstinacy. 

Self-willed,  a.  Governed  by  one’s  own  will  ;  not 
yielding  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others ;  not  accomodat¬ 
ing  or  compliant ;  obstinate. 

Self-wor'ship,  n.  Worship  or  idolizing  of  one’s  self. 

Sel i glicr,  (sel'i-ger.)  a  lake  of  Russia,  govts,  of  Tver 
and  Novgorod.  Ext.  30  m.  long,  and  10  broad. 

Se'lim,  the  name  of  three  emperors  of  the  Turks;  — 
Selim  I.,  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  b.  1467 ;  dethroned  his  father 
and  killed  his  two  brothers  1512 ;  defeated  the  shah  of 
Persia  1514;  conquered  Syria  and  Egypt  1516-1517 ;  D. 
1520.  —  Selim  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  Soliman  II.,  in 
1506;  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians  1570, and  Tunis 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1571.  In  the  same  year  he  lost 
the  great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  d.  1574.  —  Selim  III., 
son  of  Mnstapha  III.,  b.  1761,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ab- 
dul-hamed,  1789.  The  studies  which  he  had  diligently 
pursued,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  had  held  with 
eminent  statesmen,  made  him  ambitious  of  being  a  re¬ 
former;  but  the  ill-fortune  of  the  Turks  in  the  wars 
with  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  numerous  rebellions 
and  insurrections  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  long  prevented  his  attempting  the  task.  War  with 
France  followed,  and  Egypt  was  conquered,  but  it  was 
recovered  by  the  English  and  restored  to  S.  In  1800 
he  became  protector  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  peace 
being  established,  he  applied  himself  to  the  difficult 
work  of  internal  reform.  The  organization  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  army,  the  constitution  of  the  divan,  and 
the  system  of  taxation  were  the  matters  which  he  sought 
to  regulate.  War  with  Russia  again  broke  out  in  1806, 
the  new  army  organization,  Nizam  Jedid ,  excited  im¬ 
mense  dissatisfaction,  and  in  May,  1807,  the  janissaries 
revolted,  and  Selim  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  in  the 
following  year  strangled,  July  28,  1808. 

Se'linsgrove,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  ol 
Snyder  co.,  50  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sel'kirk.  Alexanders  Scottish  adventurer, n.  at  Largo, 
Fife,  1676.  He  was  a  skilful  seaman,  and  made  several 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  in  one  of  which,  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  commander,  he  was  put  ashore  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  necessaries,  a  fowl- 
ins-piece,  gunpowder,  and  shot.  Here  he  lived  alone 
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during  four  years  and  four  months,  and  was  then  res¬ 
cued  by  Captain  Woods  Rogers.  During  the  time  of 
his  remaining  on  the  island  he  had  nearly  forgotten  his 
native  language.  He  returned  to  England  in  1711,  and 
is  saiil  to  have  given  his  papers  to  Defoe,  who  took  from 
them  his  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  Selkirk  for  little 
more  than  the  main  idea  of  the  work. 

Sel'kirk,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  a  small  co.  of  same 
name,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  below  the 
confluence  of  Yarrow  and  the  Ettriek,  near  the  borderc 
of  Roxburghshire,  38  m.  from  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  goods.  Pop.  4,000. 

Selkirk,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Marion,  dist., 
48  m.  S.E.  of  Cheraw. 

Sell,  n. ;  pi.  sells.  Self.  (A  Scotticism.) 

Sell,  n.  [Fr.  selle ;  Lat.  sella,  for  sedula,  from  sedes,  a 
seat.]  An  elevated  seat  or  throne. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  syllan,  to  give,  to  deliver  up.]  To  give  or 
deliver  in  exchange  for  money,  or  security  for  money; 
to  exchange  for  money ;  to  yield  or  give  for  a  consider¬ 
ation;  the  word  correlative  to  buy.  —  To  betray  for 
money;  as,  he  sold  his  country.  —  To  impose  upon;  to 
trick.  (Colloq.) 

To  sell  one's  life,  dearly,  to  cause  as  much  loss  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  taking  of  one’s  life. 

— v.n.  To  practice  selling;  to  have  commerce.  —  To  be 
sold. 

— n.  A  trick ;  the  act  of  making  a  fool  of  one.  (Colloq.) 

Sel'lenders,  Sel'landers.  n.  pi.  [Fr.  solandres.) 
(Par.)  A  disease  in  a  horse’s  hock,  similar  to  Malanders. 

Seller,  n.  The  person  who  sells;  a  vender. 

Sel  lerslmrg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
9  in.  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

Sel'lersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co. 

Sel'ina,  in  Alabama,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  Dallas 
co.,  70  m.  W.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  (1897)  10,200. 

Selma,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,35  m.  S.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

Selina,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  14  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Xenia. 

Sel'ters,  and  Lower  Sellers,  two  villages  in  Ger¬ 
many,  abt.  10  m.  from  Frank  fort- on- the- Main,  noted  for 
their  most  celebrated  mineral  springs. 

Selvage,  Selvedge,  (sel'vij,)  n.  [Ger.  said-,  sal,  sig¬ 
nifying  extension,  especially  in  length,  and  edge.]  The 
edge  of  cloth,  where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads ;  a  woven  border,  or  border  of  close  work. 

Sel  vagee,  (-jee',)  n.  ( Naut ■)  A  skein  of  rope-yarns  or 
spun-yarn  marled  together. 

Selves,  pi.  of  self,  q.  v. 

Seni'ao,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  Timor.  Ext.  20  m. 
long,  and  8  m.  in  average  breadth. 

Seni'apliore,  (-for,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  sema,  a  sign,  and 
pherein,  to  bear.]  A  term  used  synonymously  with 
telegraph  ;  but  which  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of 
communicating  intelligence  by  signals. 

Sematol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  sema,  sematos.  a  sign,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the  use  of  signs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the  operation  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  comprehending  the  theory  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Seni'blance,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  similis ,  like.]  Like¬ 
ness  ;  resemblance;  actual  similitude.  —  Appearance; 
show ;  figure ;  form. 

Semble,  v.  n.  [Fr.  sembler.]  (Law.)  A  term  frequently 
used  before  the  statement  of  a  point  of  law  which  has  not 
been  directly  settled,  but  about  which  the  court  have 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  intimated  what  a  decision 
should  be. 

Seine,  ( sd-ma ',)  a.  [Fr.  sown.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a 
shield  covered  with  small  charges  over  its  entire  surface. 

Semeear'pns,  n.  [Gr.  samikoo.  to  mark ;  karpos,  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiacea.  S. 
anacardium  yields  the  marking-nuts  of  India,  which 
are  employed,  with  the  fruits  of  Holigama  longifolia, 
in  preparing  the  celebrated  black  varnish  of  Sylhet. 
This  is  extensively  used  for  lacquer-work,  and  for  mark¬ 
ing  linen.  The  seeds  are  edible,  like  those  of  the  cashew. 
See  Anacardium. 

Seill'ele.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Ilermoine, 
was  beloved  by  Jupiter;  but  Juno,  determining  to  pun¬ 
ish  her  rival,  visited  the  house  of  Semele  in  the  guise 
of  her  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  to  entreat  her  lover  to 
come  to  her  with  the  same  majesty  as  he  approached 
Juno.  Jupiter  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  grant  Semele 
whatever  she  required :  he  therefore  came  attended  by 
the  clouds,  the  lightning,  and  thunder-bolts.  Semele, 
unable  to  endure  so  much  majesty,  was  instantly  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire.  Her  child  was,  however,  saved  from 
the  flames  by  Mercury.  This  child  was  called  Bacchus, 
or  Dionysius. 

Se'inen,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  spermatic  secretion 
of  the  male. 

S.  contra.  (Med.)  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  a 
drug  composed  of  the  dried  leaves  and  flower-heads  of 
Artemisia  sieberi,  and  some  allied  species.  It  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  vermifuge. 

Semen'dria,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia, 
on  the  Danube,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Belgrade;  pop.  10,000. 

Seinerone,  or  Cimarron,  (see'me-ron.)  a  river  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Lat. 
37°  N.,  Lon.  104°  35'  W.,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  abt. 
600  m.  falls  into  the  Arkansas  in  Lat.  36°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
96°  15'  W. 

Semes'ter,  n.  [Ger. ;  Fr.  semestre,  from  Lat.  sex,  six, 
and  men  sis,  a  month.]  A  term  of  six  months. 

Sein'i.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  which,  used  in  composition, 
signifies  half ;  as,  semicircle,  half  a  circle. 
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Semiamplex'icaul,  a.  [Lat.  semi,  amplexus,  to 
embrace,  and  caulis,  a  stem.]  (Bot.)  Half  clasping  the 
stem,  as  a  leaf. 

Senii-an'iiual,  a.  Half  yearly. 

Semi-A'rianiNin,  n.  The  belief  of  the  Semi-Arians. 

Somi-Arians,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Arians,  who  denied  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  but  admitted  the  similarity  of  substance. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  Semi-Arians,  or  to  their  doctrines. 

Seini'breve,  n.  ( Mas.)  A  note  whose  length  is  half 

that  of  a  breve.  It  is  the  longest  note  gen-  _ 

erally  used  in  modern  music,  and  is  the  - 

integer  whose  fractions  are  usually  adopted  rx 
to  express  the  length  of  other  notes.  - 

Semi-cho'rus,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  chorus  sung  by  a  part 
of  the  choir. 

Semi-circle,  (- sir'kl ,)  n.  The  part  of  a  circle  com¬ 
prehended  between  its  diameter  and  half  its  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

—  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

Semi-circled.  (- sir'kld ,)  a.  Half  round. 

Semieir'cular,  a.  Having  the  form  of  half  a  circle. 

Semicircum'lerence.n.  Half  of  the  circumference. 

Sem'icolon,  n.  ( Punctuation .)  The  point  (;)  mark¬ 
ing  a  greater  distinction  of  sense  than  a  comma,  but 
less  than  a  colon. 

Sem'i-column,  n.  Half  of  a  column. 

Seiiii-coIiiniTiar,  a.  Resembling  half  a  column: 
especially  applied  to  botanical  objects. 

Semi-compact',  a.  Half  compact. 

Semi-cu'bical,  a.  (Math.)  Applied  to  a  parabola 
which  may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes  such  that  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  the  abscisses  of  the  same  points. 

Semi-cn'bium,  Semi-cu'pium,  n.  [L.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  semi,  and  cupa,  a  tub.]  (Med.)  A  half-bath,  or  such 
as  receive  only  the  hips  or  extremities. 

Semi-dcmi-Nemiqua'ver.  (Mus.)  A  note,  of 
which  8  are  equivalent  to  a  quaver,  32  to  a  minim,  and 
64  to  a  semibreve.  It  is  represented  thus : 


Semi-diam'eter,  n.  (Geom.)  Half  the  diameter; 
the  radius  of  a  circle  or  sphere. 

Semi-diapason,  (-pa’zn,)  n.  (Mus.)  An  octave  di¬ 
minished  by  a  minor  semitone. 

Semi-diapen'te,  n.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  or  false 
fifth.  —  Moore. 

Semi-diaphane'ity,  n.  Half-transparency ;  imper¬ 
fect  transparency. 

Semi-diapli'anous,  a.  Half-transparent;  imper¬ 
fectly  transparent. 

Semi-diates'saron,  n.  (Mus.)  A  defective  or  false 
fourth. 

Semi-di'tone,  n.  (Mus.)  A  lesser  third  having  its 
terms  at  6  to  5  ;  a  hemiditone.  (r.) 

Semi-diurnal.  a.  Relating  to  half  a  day. 

Sem'i-double,  n.  (Bot.)  Having  the  innermost  sta¬ 
mens  perfect,  while  the  outermost  stameus  have  become 
petaloid. 

Sem'i-floscule.  Sein'i-lloret,  n.  (Bot.)  A  ligu- 

late  floret. 

Semi-flos'ciilous.  Semi-flos'ciilar,  a.  (Bot.) 
Noting  that  the  flowers  of  a  head  are  ligulate. 

Semi-flu  id,  a.  Half-fluid;  imperfectly  fluid. 

Sem  i-form,  n.  An  imperfect  form. 

Sem'i-fbrmed,  a.  Half-formed. 

Semi-lio'ral,  a.  Half-hourly. 

Semi-in'durated,  a.  Imperfectly  hardened. 

Semi-lapid'ified,  (-fid,)  a.  Half-changed  into  stone. 

Semi-lentic'ular,  a.  Half,  or  imperfectly,  resem¬ 
bling  a  lens. 

Semi-liq'uid,  a.  Half-liquid. 

Semi- liquidity,  n.  The  state  of  partial  liquidity. 

Semi  -  lunar.  Semi  -  I  unary,  or  Semi-lu'- 
Iiate,  a.  Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon. 

Semi-metal'lic,  a.  Relating  to  a  semi-metal. 

Sem'inal,  a.  [Lat.  seminalis,  from  semen,  seed.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  seed,  or  to  the  elements  of  production.  — -  Con¬ 
tained  in  seed:  radical:  rudimental;  original. 

Seminal  leaf  (Bot.)  The  first  leaf  of  a  plant,  di¬ 
rectly  developed  from  the  cotyledon. 

Semina'rian.  Sem'inarist,  s.  [Fr.  seminariste.] 
A  person  educated  in  a  seminary  ;  —  especially,  one  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

. . inary.  n.  [Lat.  seminarium,  from  semen,  a  seed.] 

Any  school,  academy,  college,  or  university  in  which 
young  men  are  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of 
learning. 

(Unman  Catholic  Church.)  A  college  appointed  for 
the  instruction  and  education  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  priesthood. 

Som'iliary,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. 

Seniina'lion,  n.  [Lat.  seminatio.]  The  act  of  sow¬ 
ing  or  spreading;  dissemination. 

(Bot.)  The  natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 

Seminiferous,  a.  [Kr.  seminifere,  from  Lat.  semen, 
seed,  and  ferro,  to  bear.]  Producing  seed. 

Seminific,  Semin ifical,  a.  [Lat.  semen,  seed, 
and  facere,  to  make.]  Productive  of  seeds  or  semen. 

Seill'inoles,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  a 
vagrant  branch  of  the  Creeks,  whose  name,  Seminole,  sig¬ 
nifies  “wild”  or  “reckless.”  In  1805,  they  aided  in  driving 
the  Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  in  1817,  they  joined 
with  the  Creeks  and  some  negroes  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  them,  ravaged  the  white  settlements  in  Georgia, 
plundering  plantations,  and  carrying  off  slaves,  whom 


they  refused  to  surrender.  General  Jackson,  sent  to 
punish  them,  took  at  the  same  time  several  Spanish 
forts,  and  hastened  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  States.  By  this  cessiou,  in 
1823,  the  S.  engaged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  not 
molest  the  settlers;  but  as  the  negroes  continued  to 
take  refuge  with  them,  a  treaty  was  made  with  some  of 
the  chiefs,  in  1832,  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  W. 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
tribe,  at  the  instigation  of  Osceola  (q.  v.),  one  of  their 
chiefs.  A  war  commenced,  in  which  battles  and  skir¬ 
mishes  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  with  various 
results.  This  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  and  cost 
the  government  about  $10,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  1,466 
lives,  ended  in  1842,  when  the  8'.,  except  some  200  who 
took  refuge  in  remote  places,  were  removed  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  are  now  settled.  They  number  about  3,000,  re¬ 
ceive  an  annuity  of  $25,000,  have  churches  and  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  and  are  under  the  training  of  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Semioif'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  semeion,  sign,  and  graphein, 
to  describe.]  (Med.)  A  description  of  symptoms  or  signs 
of  disease. 

Semielogy,  n.  [Fr.  semeiologie,  from  Gr.  semeion,  a 
sign,  and  logos,  discourse.]  (Med.)  The  branch  of  pa¬ 
thology  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Semi'opal,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral,  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  the  common  opal,  but  differing  from  it  in  being 
harder  and  more  opaque,  in  exhibiting  a  less  perfect  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  in  the  muddiness  of  its  colors.  It 
is  found  at  Okehampton  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  at  Wheal  Buller,  and  near  St.  Ives  and  St.  Just. 

Semi-orbic'ular,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  half  a 
sphere. 

Semi-osseous,  (-osh'us,)  a.  Half  as  hard  as  bone; 
partially  bony. 

Semipalatinsk',  (“the  seven  palaces,”)  a  fortified 
town  of  Siberia,  govt,  of  Tomsk,  on  the  Irtish,  250  m. 
S.W.  of  Barnaul;  Lat.  50°  15'  N.,  Lon.  79°  30'  E. ;  pop. 
7,000. 

Semipal'mate,  Scmipal'niated,  a.  (Znbl.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  toes  connected  together  by  a  web  extending  along 
only  their  proximal  half. 

Sem'iped,  n.  [Lat.  semipes,  from  semi,  half,  and  pes, 
a  foot.]  (Prosody  )  Half  a  foot. 

Semip'edal,  a.  Containing  half  a  foot. 

Semi-Pela'g'iaiiism,  n.  (Eccl  Hist.)  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  consisting  chiefly 
in  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  man's  natural  power, 
only  so  far  as  regards  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  God, 
and  the  initial  act  of  man’s  repentance  for  sin.  S.-P. 
took  its  rise  in  428,  from  John  Cassian,  a  pupil  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  at  Marseilles.  The  Council  of  Orange,  July  3, 
529,  established  the  Augustinian  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians,  as  did  that 
of  Valencia,  in  July  or  Aug.,  530;  and  Pope  Boniface  II. 
confirmed  the  decree  in  530. 

Semi-pellu  cid,  a.  Half-clear ;  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent. 

Semi-pellucid'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
imperfectly  transparent. 

Semi-perspic'lious,  a.  Half-transparent ;  imper¬ 
fectly  clear. 

Seni'i-proof,  n.  The  proof  of  a  single  evidence,  (r.) 

Sem'i-quaver,  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  of  half  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  quaver;  the  sixteenth  of  the  semi-breve.  It 
is  represented  thus : 


- (5 -  or  in  groups,  thus : 

— V 

— v.  a.  To  sing  in  semi-quavers. 

Semir'aniis,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  of  whom  we  have 
little  certain  historical  knowledge.  She  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  Ninus,  and  is  said  to  have  put 
him  to  death.  The  traditions  agree  that  she  reigned 
forty-two  years  after  Ninus  ;  she  was  called  Rea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  atrocities.  See  Ninus. 

Semisopocli'no,  or  Isle  of  the  Seven  Mountains, 
au  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago;  Lat.  51°  59'  N., 
Lon.  179°  45'  57"  W. 

Sem  i-suspiro.  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  pause  equal  to 
an  eighth  of  a  bar  in  common  time. 

Semitcli  Islands,  (sa-mitch',)  a  group  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Archipelago,  N  E.  of  the  island  of  Attoo. 

Semi-tertian,  (-ter'shan,)  n.  (Med.)  An  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  tertian 
and  quotidian. 

— a.  (Med.)  Possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  tertian 
and  quotidian  intermittent  fevers. 

Seiliit'ie,  a.  Relating  to  Shem,  or  to  his  descendants ; 
as,  the  Semitic  languages. 

Semitic  languages  (Philology.)  The  name  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  languages  which  is  divided  into  three  branches,— 
the  Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Arabic.  The  Ara¬ 
maic  occupied  the  north,  including  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  It  is  known  to  us  chiefly  in  two  dialects,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Chaldee.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  this  dialect  in  the  2d  century.  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  dating  from  the  4th  century  is  rich  in  it,  and  it  is 
still  spoken,  albeit  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Kurdistan,  as  well  as  by  some  Christian 
tribes  in  Mesopotamia.  The  language  adopted  by  the 
Jews  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  had  the  name  of 
Chaldee  given  to  it.  The  Jews  adopted  this  language 
of  their  conquerors,  both  for  conversation  and  for  liter¬ 
ary  purposes;  yet  they  always  retained  a  knowledge  of 
their  sacred  language.  The  Aramaic  was  a  dialect  trans¬ 


planted  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine.  It  was  the  dialed 
spoken  by  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Later,  the  Jews 
adopted  the  Arabic  as  their  literary  language,  retaining 
it  till  the  13th  century,  after  which  they  returned  to  a 
form  of  modernized  Hebrew,  which  they  still  continue 
to  make  use  of  for  learned  discussions.  The  Arabic,  or 
Southern  class  of  the  Semitic,  includes  the  Ethiopic 
and  the  Himyalitic  inscriptions,  both  being  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  while  the  living  languages  belonging  to  this 
class  are  the  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic.  The  Hebraic,  or 
middle  class  of  the  same  family,  includes  Biblical  He¬ 
brew,  the  Samaritan  of  the  3d  century,  the  Carthagin¬ 
ian,  and  the  Phoenician  inscriptions, among  its  dead  lan 
guages;  its  living  dialects  being  represented  by  the 
modernized  Hebrew  of  the  Jews.  The  Aramaic,  or 
Northern  class,  of  the  Semitic  family  of  tongues,  has 
only  one  living  representative,  the  Neosyriac;  the  Chal¬ 
dee.  the  Syriac  of  the  2d  century,  and  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  being  all  dead  lan¬ 
guages. 

Seni'itone,  n.  (Mus.)  The  half  of  a  tone.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  proper  definition  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  semitones  are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  their 
nature.  A  diatonic  semitone,  is  when  the  name  of  the 
note  changes,  as,  for  example  from  C  to  D[j,  or  from  B 
to  C.  A  chromatic  semitone  is  when  the  note  is  merely 
altered  by  a  sharp  or  a  flat,  as  from  C  to  C $,  or  from  D 
to  Dj. 

Semilou'ic.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semitone  ;  consisting 
of  a  semitone,  or  of  semitones. 

Sent'i-vocal,  a.  Half  vocal ;  pertaining  to  a  semi¬ 
vowel;  imperfectly  sounding. 

Sein'i- vowel,  n.  (Grain.)  One  of  those  consonants 
which,  like  vowels,  can  be  pronounced  independently, 
or  without  the  aid  of  any  other  letter.  To  this  class 
belong  6,  c,  d,  g,  k,  p,  s,  t,  v,  x,  and  z. 

Sein'lin,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria,  in  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Danube,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Belgrade,  and  40  m.  S.E.  of  Peter- 
wardein.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Turkey. 

Semnies,  Raphael,  (sems,)  the  commander  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  privateer  Alabama ,  B.  in  Maryland,  about  1810, 
was  appointed,  1828,  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  rose  by  succsssive  steps  to  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander  in  1855.  He  was  nominated,  in  1858,  secretary 
to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  which  situation  he  held  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  then  joined  the  Confederate  ser¬ 
vice,  March  26,  1861,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
war-steamer  Sumter.  With  this  vessel  he  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  U.  States  merchant  navy,  and 
having  been  driven  into  the  port  of  Gibraltar  by  stress 
of  weather,  sold  her  to  a  “  neutral.”  He  was  then  or¬ 
dered  to  take  the  command  of  a  vessel  built  in  England, 
and  known  at  first  as  “  290,”  which  afterward  became 
famous  as  the  Alabama.  His  exploits,  while  commander 
of  this  vessel,  although  not  so  dashing  as  those  of  Paul 
Jones  during  the  first  American  war,  were  far  more  de¬ 
structive.  After  having  inflicted  an  enormous  amount  of 
loss  on  our  national  commerce,  the  Alabama,  which  had 
been  into  Cherbourg  for  repairs,  encountered  outside 
the  harbor  a  U.  States  war -steamer,  the  Kearsarge, 
Capt.  John  A.  Winslow,  June  10,  1864.  A  French  man- 
of-war  followed  her  to  prevent  any  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  fight  took  place  about  9  miles  from 
Cherbourg,  and  was  both  short  and  decisive.  The  Kear¬ 
sarge,  a  powerful  ship,  was  defended  by  iron  chains 
slung  over  the  bulwarks,  upon  which  the  shot  of  the 
Alabama  could  make  but  little  impression ;  and  in 
rather  more  than  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  the  Alabama  was  completely  disabled.  The  crew 
tried  to  reach  the  French  coast  with  her,  but  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and  she  began  to  sink.  N.,  and  some  of  the 
sailors,  including  13  officers,  were  saved  by  the  boats  of 
an  English  steam-yacht,  the  Deerhound,  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  Alabama  from  Cherbourg  to  be  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  fight.  S.  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in 
making  his  way  back  to  the  Southern  States;  but  the 
effectual  blockade  of  their  ports  deprived  him  of  any 
further  chance  of  continuing  his  adventurous  career. 
He  wrote  the  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  Sumter,  and 
the  Log  of  the  Alabama,  published  in  London  in  1864; 
also,  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat,  published  in  Baltimore 
in  1868,  D.  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  30,  1877. 

Semo'la.  Semoli'no,  n.  [Fr.  semoule;  It.  semnlino.] 
A  light  and  wholesome  food  formed  from  wheaten  flour 
into  small  grains.  By  the  mode  of  preparation,  all  the 
gluten  of  the  flour  is  preserved,  and  only  the  starch  and 
corbonaceous  matters  removed. 

Sem'pacli,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Lu¬ 
cerne,  on  Lake  Sempach,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Lucerne.  It  is 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  Swiss  in 
1386,  when  Arnold  von  Winkelried  was  killed.  Pop. 
1,000.  The  lake  is  4  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad. 

Seinpervi'vuni,  n.  [Lat.,  from  semper,  always, 
and  vivere,  to  live.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  succulent  or 
herbaceous  plants,  order  Crassalacese.  S.  tectorum,  the 
common  Houseleek,  is  a  well-known  plant,  with  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double  rose.  It 
is  commonly  to  be  met  with  on  the  tops  of  outhouses 
and  cottages,  and  is  considered  to  possess  cooling  prop¬ 
erties.  S.  csespitosum  has  been  known  to  remain  alive 
in  a  herbarium  for  eighteen  months,  and,  when  subse¬ 
quently  planted,  to  grow. 

Sempiter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  sempiternel ;  Lat.  sempitemus, 
from  semper,  and  uternus,  eternal.]  Everlasting;  eter¬ 
nal  in  futurity ;  endless. 

Sempiter'nity,«.  [Lat.  sempitemitas.]  Future  dura¬ 
tion  without  end. 

Sent  pro'll  ins,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ro¬ 
man  history.  The  principals  who  have  borne  it  were 
the  Gracchi,  q.  v.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned-- 
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Sempronics  Asellio,  a  military  tribune  of  Rome,  distin¬ 
guished  in  Spain  b.  c.137.  —  Semproniijs  Longus,  consul 
of  Rome  B.  c.  217,  distinguished  in  the  field  against  Han¬ 
nibal. —  Sempronius  Tuditancs,  a  Roman  tribune  and 
commander,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  203,  and  defeated  Han¬ 
nibal  at  Crotona.  The  others  of  the  name  are  of  less  mark. 

Semproiiiiis,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cayu¬ 
ga  co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Auburn. 

Seinur,  ( sai'moor ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cote 
d’Or,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Dijon  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Se'na,  or  Sen'na,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  in  S.E. 
Africa,  in  Mozambique,  on  the  river  Zambesi,  110  m. 
N.W.  of  Quilimane. 

Se'nary,  a.  [Lat.  senarius ,  from  sent,  six  each.]  Of 
six  ;  belonging  to  six  ;  containing  six. 

Sen  ate,  re.  [Fr.  senat;  Lat.  senatus,  an  assembly  of 
elders.]  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people ;  but  the  term  has  been  applied  to  very 
different  powers  and  constitutions  in  different  countries. 
In  the  Greek  republics,  as  well  as  among  the  Romans, 
the  number  of  senators  was  regulated  by  the  number  of 
tribes  into  which  the  state  was  divided.  Accordingly, 
while  Attica  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  number 
of  senators  was  400 ;  and  when  the  number  of  tribes  was 
increased  to  ten,  the  number  of  senators  was  also  en¬ 
larged  to  500.  The  Roman  Senate,  during  the  primitive 
days  of  the  city,  participated  in  the  judicial  and  execu¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  king,  and  even  in  the  management 
of  military  affairs.  Romulus  was  said  to  have  originated 
the  Senate  ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  only  imitated  all  the 
civilized  nations  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  who  all  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  elder  citizens  of  the  state,  besides  a  popular 
assembly.  Under  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  number  of 
-senators  was  increased  to  300,  each  of  the  300  houses 
( gentes ),  which  composed  the  three  tribes,  having  its  de¬ 
curio,  or  representative  head,  in  the  Senate.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  election  of  the  senators  was  made  by  the 
censor  reading  aloud  once  in  every  lustre  (five  years) 
the  names  of  the  senators,  the  worthiest  first,  the  one 
first  named  being  styled  princeps  senatus.  Those  who 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  dignity  were  degraded  by 
the  omission  of  their  names.  The  senators  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  equestrian  order.  In  the 
days  of  the  Republic,  a  senator  was  required  to  possess 
property  to  the  value  of  about  $22,500,  and  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  of  about  $32,500.  The  Senate  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  supreme  officers  of  government,  deciding 
the  propositions  laid  before  it,  article  by  article,  by  a 
majority  of  voices.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  called 
senatus  consultun.  If  the  decree  was  opposed  by  the 
tribune,  or  if  the  Senate  was  not  full,  the  act  was 
termed  senatus  auctoritas,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  whose  tribunes  could  reject  every  proposition 
by  their  vote.  The  Senate  had  within  its  jurisdiction 
all  matters  of  public  administration,  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  the  choice  of  public  officers,  and  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  republic.  Under  the  Empire,  the  Senate 
gradually  lost  its  political  consideration,  but  until  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  many  of  its  decrees  took 
the  place  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  people.  In  the  end, 
it  became  so  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  that 
it  often  decided  upon  the  propositions  of  the  ruler,  with¬ 
out  deliberation  and  with  acclamation. 

(Amer.  Pol.)  See  Congress. 

( French  Hist.)  The  title  of  the  upper  legislative 
chamber  of  France  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  Napoleon 
III.,  and  also  since,  in  our  day,  under  tbe  actual  present 
republic.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members, 
of  which  75  hold  their  seats  for  life,  the  vacancies 
being  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Senate.  The  remain¬ 
ing  225  seats  are  divided  by  lot  into  3  classes  of  75 
each,  one  class  going  out  at  successive  periods  of  3 
years. 

Senato'bia,  or  Sinatoba,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village 
of  De  Soto  co.,  40  m.  S.  of  Memphis. 

Sen'ator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  member  of  a  senate. 

Senato  rial,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sereafon’res.J  Pertaining  to, 
or  becoming,  a  senator. 

Senato'riaily,  adu.  In  the  manner  of  a  senate;  with 
dignity  or  solemnity. 

Seuato'rian,  a.  Same  as  Senatorial,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Sen'atorsbip.  n.  The  office  of  a  senator. 

Send.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sendan;  Ger.  senden;  Goth,  sandjan .] 
To  dispatch  from  one  place  to  another,  as  on  an  errand 
or  message.  —  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act. _ To  convey  by  the  agency  of  another;  to  trans¬ 

mit-  not  to  bring.  —  To  causa  to  come,  fall,  or  happen 
to;  ’to  bestow;  as,  “if  God  send  life.”  — To  emit;  to 
hurl ;  to  let  fly ;  to  cast  or  shoot.  —  To  propagate ;  to 
diffuse,  as  sound  or  music. 

To  send  forth  or  out,  to  produce,  as  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  — To  diffuse;  to  emit,  as  a  fragrant  odor. 

_ v.  n.  To  despatch  an  agent,  a  messenger,  or  message 

for  some  purpose. 

(Naut.)  To  pitch  suddenly  and  violently  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

To  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come,  or  cause 
to  be  brought. 

Send  er,  n.  One  who  sends. 

Sen'eca,  Lucius  Annjeus,  a  celebrated  Roman  philoso¬ 
pher  was  the  son  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  an  eminent 
rhetorician,  and  was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  <era.  Taken  early  to 
Rome,  he  became  an  advocate,  gained  some  distinction, 
and  was  made  quaestor.  But  under  Claudius,  his  in¬ 
timacy  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  adultery  with  her,  brought  against  him  by 
the  infamous  Messalina,  led  to  his  being  banished  to 
Corsica,  where  he  lived  eight  years.  For  a  time  he  al¬ 
leviated  the  bitterness  of  exile  with  the  consolations  of 


philosophy,  but  he  afterwards  stooped  to  the  basest  i 
adulation  and  the  most  servile  entreaties  to  Claudius  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  49  he  was  re¬ 
called,  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who  was  just 
married  to  Claudius.  He  was  made  prajtor,  and  then 
tutor  to  Agrippina’s  son,  the  future  Nero.  S.  ingrati¬ 
ated  himself  with  the  young  prince,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  his  favor  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  How- 
far  the  philosopher  strove  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  wink  at,  or  even 
pander  to  them,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained.  But  the 
philosopher  grew  immensely  rich,  had  a  palace  sumptu¬ 
ously  furnished  at  Rome,  country  seats  and  splendid 
gardens,  and 
an  enormous 
amount  of 
ready  money. 

After  long 
profiting  by 
the  favor  of 
Agrippina,  ho 
took  her  son’s 
part  against 
her,  probably 
sanctioned, 
tacitly,  if  not 
expressly,  her 
murder  by  her 
son,  and  wrote 
Nero’s  letter  of 
justification  to 
the  Senate.  He 
soon  after  lost 
the  favor  of  the 
emperor,  who 
coveted  his 
money ;  and  by 
the  emperor’s  Fig.  2335.  —  seneca, 

permission  he  (After  an  ancient  bust.) 

quitted  Rome 

for  the  country.  In  A.  D.  65,  S.  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
was  ordered  to  put  himself  to  death.  He  opened  a  vein 
in  each  arm,  then  in  his  legs,  but  the  blood  flowed  very 
slowly  ;  a  dose  of  hemlock  had  no  effect,  and  at  last  his 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  stoical  fortitude,  were 
ended  by  suffocation  in  a  warm  bath.  His  writings  were 
very  numerous,  and  many  are  still  extant;  among  them 
are  treatises  De  lra,De  Consolatione,  De  Procidentia,  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate,  and  De  Yitabeata;  124  Letters  to 
Lucilius  ;  10  Tragedies,  and  a  remarkable  work  entitled 
Quxstionum  Naturalium  Lib.  VII.  S.  attached  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  Stoic  school,  but  adopted  also  princi¬ 
ples  from  other  systems.  His  works  abound  in  quota¬ 
ble  maxims  and  sentiments;  his  language  is  lucid  and 
vigorous;  but  he  is  over-fond  of  antithesis.  His  style, 
like  his  conduct  at  his  death,  had  a  theatrical  affectation 
about  it.  His  works  have  been  very  much  read,  and 
very  frequently  republished. 

Sen'eca,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  12  m. 
E.  of  Ottawa. — A  twp.  of  McHenry  co. 

Seneca,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Nemaha  co.,  32  m.  E. 
of  Marysville.  Pop.  (1895)  1,961. 

Seneca,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Lenawee  co. 

Seneca,  in  New  York,  a  central  co. ;  area,  346  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Seneca  and  Clyde.  Lakes.  Seneca  and  Cayuga. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  gyp¬ 
sum.  Caps.  Ovid  and  Waterloo. — A  post-town  of  Ontario 
co.,  about  25  m.  E.  of  Canandaigua. 

Seneca,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  544  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sandusky,  and  Honey  and  Green  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tiffin.  Pop.  (1897  )  44,300. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  the  above  county. — A  township  of  Monroe 
county. — A  township  of  Noble  county. 

Seneca,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Crawford  co.,  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prairie-du-Chien. — A 
township  of  Green  Lake  co. 

Seneca  Creek,  in  Maryland,  enters  the  Potomac  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Seneca  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Monroe  co.,  and 
enters  Wills  creek  at  Cagnbridge,  Guernsey  co. 

Seneca  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  township  of  Seneca  county,  43  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Syracuse. 

Seneca  In'dians,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Iroquois,  and  formerly  occupying  W. 
New  York  and  a  portion  of  N.W.  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  once  powerful ;  and  their  most  famous  chief  was 
Sagoyewatha,  or  “  Red-Jacket.”  They  now  occupy 
reservations  in  Kansas. 

Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York,  inclosed  E.  by  Schuyler 
and  Seneca  cos.,  and  W.  by  Steuben,  Yates,  and  Ontario ; 
40  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  4  wide,  is  abt.  210  feet  above 
Lake  Ontario,  into  Avhich  it  falls  through  the  Seneca 
and  Oswego  rivers.  It  is  630  feet  deep,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

Sen'eca  Oil,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  petro¬ 
leum,  after  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  discovered  it  in 
Pennsylvania  and  used  it  as  a  medicine. 

Sen'eca  River,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  N.  Carolina,  and 
flows  S.,  falling  into  the  Tugaloo  River,  in  Anderson 
dist.,  S.  Carolina. 

Seneca  River,  in  New  York,  which  flows  E.,  forming 
the  outlet  of  Canandaigua,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Owasco, 
Skaneateles,  and  Onondaga  lakes,  after  Avhich  it  flows 
N.  under  the  name  of  Oswego  River,  entering  Lake  On¬ 
tario  at  Oswego. 

Sen'eca-root,  n.  ( Bot.)  See  Polygala. 

Sen'eeaville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co., 
10  m.  S.E.  of  Cambridge. 


Sene'cio,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Groundsel,  a  genus  of  plants, 

order  A  strracree, 
remarkable  as  be¬ 
ing  probably  the 
most  extensive  in 
point  of  species  in 
the  whole  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

They  are  spread 
over  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  near¬ 
ly  900  different 
kinds  being 
known  to  botan¬ 
ists.  The  Ground¬ 
sel  ( Senecio  vul¬ 
garis)  and  the 
Ragwort,  or  Rag¬ 
weed  (S.  Jacobeea), 
afford  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance 
of  the  European 
species,  the  most 
noteworthy  of 
which  is,  perhaps, 
the  well-known  5. 
cineraria,  better 
known  in  gardens 
as  Cineraria  mar- 
itima,  extensively  Pig.  2336.  —  golden  senecio. 
used  for  planting 

in  flower-beds  for  tbe  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and 
other  colors,  its  beautiful  foliage  being  clothed  with 
short  white  down.  The  Golden  Senecio,  S.  aureus  (Fig. 
2336),  an  American  species  found  in  all  the  States,  in 
meadows,  woods,  &c.,  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers;  stem  1-2  feet  high,  single  or  branched 
above,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  umbellate,  single  or  com¬ 
pound  corymb. 

Scnclt".  ( se-nef ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Hainault, 
6  m.  S.1V.  of  Nivelles,  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  sangui¬ 
nary  battle,  in  1674,  between  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after¬ 
wards  William  III.  of  England,  and  tbe  French,  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious ; 
pop.  4,000. 

Senegal,  (sen'e-gawl,)  a  large  river  in  W.  Africa,  rises 
in  Mount  Cooro,  in  Lat.  10°  30'  N.,  Lon.  10°  40'  IV.,  flows 
first  N.W.  and  then  IV.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after 
a  course  of  1,000  m.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  Here  and  there,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  shoals,  and  rocks.  In  the  lower  course,  the 
river  forms  numerous,  large,  cultivated,  and  very  fertile 
islands,  and  its  banks  are  green  and  productive,  and  in 
part  clothed  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  difficult  on 
account  of  breakers,  and  a  bar,  which  in  the  dry  season 
is  covered  by  only  8  to  9  feet  of  water. 

Sen'eg'al,  a  French  colonial  establishment,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  comprising  several  islands  and  small 
portions  of  tbe  African  continent  between  the  Setaegal 
and  Gambia  rivers.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast, 
but  very  fertile  inland.  Prod.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
hemp,  cassia,  millet,  maize,  &c.  Manuf.  Principally 
iron-working  and  ship-building.  Exp.  Gum,  hides, 
ivory,  cabinet-woods,  gold-dust,  and  wax.  It  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  superior  naval  officer,  who  resides  at  St. 
Louis.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  Chief  towns.  St 
Louis,  the  cap.,  and  Goree.  Pop.  198,135. 

Senegam'liia,  an  extensive  maritime  region  of  W 
Africa,  formerly  comprised  between  Lat.  10°  and  18°  N., 
Lon.  4°  and  17°  3( Y  E.,  having  N.  Sahara,  E.  Soudan,  S. 
the  colony  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  and  IV.  the  Atlantic; 
area,  400,000  sq.  m.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  its  principal  rivers.  It  is  level  and  fertile 
along  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior.  S.  is 
subject  to  France,  and  as  now  constituted  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Niger,  including  a 
number  of  “protected”  states  known  collectively  as 
French  Soudan.  Eastward  the  French  “sphere  of 
influence”  extends  indefinitely  inland,  reaching  Lake 
Tsad  and  embracing  the  Sahara.  Of  this  France  occu¬ 
pies  little  more  than  the  colonies  of  the  Senegal. 

Senes'cence,  n.  [Lat.  senescens,  from  senescere,  to 
grow  old.]  The  state  of  growing  old ;  decay  by  time. 

Senes'cent,  a.  Growing  old. 

Seneschal,  ( sen'e-shal ,)  n.  [Fr.  slnechal;  L.  Lat. 
senescallus,  senescalcus ;  0.  Ger.  senescalh,  from  sene,  old, 
and  scale,  or  scalh,  a  servant.]  A  steward;  formerly, 
an  officer  in  the  house  of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  superintendence  of 
feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies. 

Se'nex,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  16  m. 
S.E.  of  Bloomington. 

Se'nig'ht,  ( sen'nit ,)  n.  [Contracted  from  seven-night, 
as  fortnight  from  fourteen-night.\  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days;  a  week. 

Se'nile,  a.  [Lat.  senilis,  from  senex,  senes,  old,  from 
seneo,  to  be  old.]  Pertaining  to  old  age ;  proceeding 
from  age. 

Senil'ity,  n.  State  of  being  old;  old  age;  imbecility 
proceeding  from  old  age:  dotage. 

Senior,  ( seen'yur ,)  a.  [Eat.  comp,  of  senex,  old.]  More 
advanced  in  years  or  office ;  elder. 

— n.  One  older  than  another,  or  one  more  advanced  in 
life.  —  One  who  is  older  in  office,  or  one  whose  first  en¬ 
trance  into  office  was  anterior  to  that  of  another;  one 
who  has  priority  of  rank.  —  An  aged  person. 

Senior'ity,  n.  State  of  being  senior;  eldership;  su¬ 
perior  age ;  priority  of  birth. — Priority  in  office  ;  priority 
of  rank. 
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Senjon,  (sen'yen,)  one  of  the  Loffoden  Islands,  off  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Norway.  Extent ,  45  m.long  and  30  broad. 
Pop.  3,000. 

Sen  I  is,  ( san'le .)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Oise,  on  the 
Notte,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Beauvais. 
Manuf.  Cotton  thread.  Pop.  6,000. 

Sen'lia,  n.  [Fr.  sine.)  {Med.)  The  dried  leaves  of  sev¬ 
eral  plants  of  the  genus  Cassia,  q.  v.  S.  acts  on  the 
system  as  a  strong  and  effective  cathartic,  and  though 
apt  to  gripe  in  its  operation,  and  somewhat  heating  in 
its  nature,  is  a  very  useful,  aud,  for  children,  a  very 
valuable  drug.  The  griping  tendency  can  always  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  caraway  or  coriander 
seeds  to  the  infusion,  while  its  heating  qualities  can  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  Rochelle  salts,  which  at  the 
Bame  time  adds  much  to  the  efficacy  of  its  action. 

Sennaar,  ( sen-nar ',)  a  negro  state  of  E.  Africa,  forming 
the  S.  portion  of  Nubia  (q.  v.),  between  the  rivers  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  and  Bahr-el-Azrek.  Its  cap.,  Sennaar,  is  situate 
on  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  150  m.  S.  of  Khar- 
toom ;  Lat.  13°  34'  36"  N.,  Lon.  33°  30'  30"  E.  Pop.  of 
township,  4,000. 

Sennacherib,  (-nalc-,)  King  ofSyria,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Shalmaneser,  B.  c.  712.  Uezekiah,  King  of  Judah, 
having  refused  to  pay  him  tribute,  he  entered  his  country, 
where  he  took  several  fortresses,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 


(From  a  sculpture  in  Konyunjik  Palace,  Nineveh.) 
salem  ;  but  his  army  being  slain  in  the  night  by  the 
Destroying  Angel,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  in  the 
temple,  b.  c.  707. 

Senne,  (sen,)  a  river  of  Belgium,  rising  in  Hainault, 
and,  after  a  N.  course  of  55  m.,  joins  the  Dyle  3  m.  W. 
of  Mechlin. 

Sennernt,  ( sen'ner-oot ,)  an  island  off  the  S.TY.  coast 
of  Greenland,  N.W.  of  Cape  Desolation;  Lat.  61°  28'  N., 
Lon.  45°  W. 

Sen 'nett,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Sen'nit,  n.  (Naut.)  A  flat,  braided  cordage,  formed  by 
plaiting  rope-yarns  or  spun-yarns  together. 

(Com.)  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaves,  Ac.,  used  in 
making  straw-hats. 

Sens,  (sans,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Yonne,  on  the 
Yonne,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Auxerre,  and  60  m.  S.E.  of  Paris; 
pop.  11,000. 

Sen 'sate,  Sen'sate<l,a.  That  is  perceived  by  a  sense, 
or  by  the  senses. 

Sensation,  (sen-sS'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  L.  Lat.  sensa- 
tio,  from  Lat.  se.nsus.]  An  impression.  The  nieutal  im¬ 
pression,  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness  resulting  from 
the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
said,  on  that  accouut,  to  be  sensitive.  The  S.  are  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  bodily  organs  concerned  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Thus,  we  have  sight  by  the  eye,  hearing  by  the 
ear,  touch  by  the  skin,  smell  by  the  noeo,  and  taste  by 
the  mouth.  The  difference  of  the  mental  feeling  or  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  various  senses  is  very  strongly  marked, 
so  that  we  never  confound  a  taste  with  a  sound,  or  a 
touch  with  a  smell.  In  addition  to  these,  physiologists 
commonly  distinguish  a  sixth  sense,  of  a  more  vague 
character,  under  the  title  of  common  or  general  sensi¬ 
bility,  including  the  several  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  comfort  and  discomfort,  warmth,  chilliness, 
hunger,  thirst,  Ac.  An  important  subject  connected 
with  our  senses  is  their  education.  Our  senses  have  to 
be  educated,  i.  e.,  to  be  drawn  out  and  developed.  We 
have  to  learn  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  touch.  Many  hun¬ 
dred  repetitions  are  necessary  before  what  we  call  a  S. 
(i.e.,  a  distinct  feeling,  corresponding  to  that  which  the 
object  will  always  produce  upon  the  developed  sense,) 
can  be  produced.  Many  S.  aro  necessary  to  produce  a 
perception; — a  perception  is  a  cluster  of  S.  with  an 
ideal  element  added.  On  the  educated  sense,  objects  act 
so  as  instantaneously  to  produce  what  we  call  their  S. ; 
on  the  uneducated  sense  they  act  only  so  as  to  produce 
a  vague  impression,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
definite  by  repetition.  The  effects  of  education  upon 
the  senses  are  seen  in  the  acute  taste  of  the  wine-  or 
tea-taster,  the  hearing  of  the  musician,  the  touch  of  the 
pianist,  Ac. 

Sensa'tional,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  sensation. 

Sensationalism,  or  Sen'gualism,  n.  (Philos.) 
A  term  applied  to  those  systems  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  deduce  all  our  knowledge  from  sensation, 
or  from  the  experience  which  sense  affords.  The  18th 
century  was  particularly  rich  in  sensational  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Condillac  in  France, 


and  Hartley  and  Darwin  in  England.  Condillac,  in  his  I 
celebrated  work,  Traite  des  Sensations  (1754;,  attempts 
to  show  that  “  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  faculties 
are  derived  from  the  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  from  sensations.”  He  was  a  professed  follower 
of  Locke,  and  imagined  that  he  was  only  following  out 
his  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  though 
Locke,  indeed,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
sensations,  and  recognizes  the  two  as  being  perfectly 
distinct.  The  opposite  of  S.  is  intellectualism  or  idealism. 

Sensa'tionalist,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  believes 
in  sensationalism. 

Sense,  n.  [Lat.  sensus,  from  sentire,  to  perceive,  to  dis¬ 
cern  by  the  senses.]  Perception  by  the  senges,  w  hich 
are  five: — sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling. 
See  Sensation. 

— Perception  by  the  intellect ;  apprehension ;  discern¬ 
ment. —  Moral  perception. 

— pi.  The  channel  of  communication  by  which  the  mind 
derives  partof  its  materials  of  thought  from  the  external 
world.  —  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  perception  ;  under¬ 
standing;  soundness  of  faculties.  —  Opinion;  notion; 
judgment;  consciousness;  conviction. —  Meaning;  im¬ 
port  ;  signification. 

Sense'less,  a.  Lacking  sense;  wanting  life;  void  of 
all  life  and  perception.  —  Unfeeling ;  wanting  sympathy. 
— Unreasonable;  foolish;  stupid;  acting  without  sense 
or  judgment.  —  Contrary  to  reason  or  sound  judgment. 

Sense'lessly,  adv.  In  a  senseless  manner  ;  stupidly; 
unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sense¬ 
less;  unreasonableness;  folly;  stupidity;  absurdity. 

Sensibility,  n.  [Fr.  sensibilite;  L.  Lat.  sensibilitas.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  sensible  ;  that  faculty  of  living 
parts  by  which  they  are  capable  of  impressions;  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  — 
The  capacity  of  feeling  or  perceiving  the  impressions 
of  external  objects. — Acuteness  of  sensation;  capacity 
or  acuteness  of  perception;  susceptibility  of  quick  aud 
keen  emotions.  —  Delicacy  of  feeling;  actual  feeling.  — 
Quality  of  being  easily  affected. 

Sen'sible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sensibilis.]  Capable  of  being 
affected  through  the  senses  ;  susceptible  of  sensation. — 
Having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  ;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  proper  organs.  —  Perceiving,  or  having 
perception,  either  by  the  mind  or  the  senses.  —  Having 
moral  perception ;  capable  of  being  affected  by  moral 
good  or  evil.  —  Having  acute  intellectual  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected.  —  Having  good  sense;  judi¬ 
cious  ;  wise;  reasonable. 

— n.  Whatever  is  perceptible  around  us ;  that  which  is 
capable  of  affecting  some  sense ;  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject.of  sense. 

Scn'sibleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sensible; 
sensibility.  — Reasonableness ;  judgment. 

Sen'sibly,  adv.  In  a  sensible  manner ;  in  a  manner 
to  be  perceived  by  the  senses  ;  perceptibly  to  the  senses 
or  mind.  —  With  intelligence  or  good  sense  ;  judiciously ; 
feelingly. 

SensiFerous,  a.  [From  Lat.  sensus,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Producing  sensation,  (u.) 

SensiFic,  a.  [Lat.  sensifeus .]  Causing  or  producing 
sensation. 

Sen'sisin,  n.  Same  as  Sensualism,  q.  v. 

Sensitive,  a.  [Fr.  sensitif;  L.  Lat.  sensitivus.)  Hav¬ 
ing  sense  or  feeling,  or  having  the  capacity  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects.  —  Having  quick  and 
acute  sensibility. 

— That  affects  the  senses.  (R.) 

— Pertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  sensation  ;  sentient. 

(Physics.)  Easily  affected;  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
touch. 

( Chem .  and  Photog.)  Readily  affected  or  changed  by 
certain  appropriate  agents ;  as,  iodized  silver  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

Sen'sitively,  adv.  In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Sen'siti  veil  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sensi¬ 
tive,  or  of  having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to 
the  action  of  external  objects,  or  to  impressions  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings. 

Sen'sitive-paper,  n.  (Photog.)  Paper  prepared  for 
photographic  purposes  by  being  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  effect  of  light. 

Sen'sltive-plant,n.  (Vegetable  Physiol.)  The  name 
generally  applied  to  a  small  annual,  called  Mimosa 
pudica,  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  America.  It  has  a 
stem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  covered  with  stiff 
hairs;  the  leaves  are  bipinnate  in  a  somewhat  digitate 
manner;  and  the  flowers  are  collected  in  small  pink 
balls.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  irritability  of  its 
leaves,  which  collapse  and  fold  up  when  touched,  or 
even  when  irritated  by  casting  on  them  the  focus  of  a 
burning  glass,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid.  The  cause  of  this  irritability  has  been 
investigated  by  Dutrochet  ( Memoir es pour servir d Vllist. 
Anat.  el  Phys.  des  Vegetaux,  Ac.,  vol.  i.,  534),  who  refers 
the  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  endosmose,  and  to  the 
operation  of  a  “  fibrous  tissue  capable  of  moving  inward 
under  the  influence  of  oxygenation.”  The  nature  of 
the  phenomena  may  be  thus  explained  :  When  the  leaf 
of  a  sensitive  plant  is  at  rest,  it  consists  of  many  leaf¬ 
lets  spreading  flat,  and  connected  in  pairs  along  the 
sides  of  certain  common  leaf-stalks.  When  one  of  these 
leaflets  is  irritated,  the  pair  to  whica  it  belongs  rise  up¬ 
ward,  and  apply  their  faces  to  each  other ;  this  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  same  action  in  the  succeeding  leaflets, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  are  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  then  the  leaf  itself  sud¬ 
denly  bends  downward ;  and  if  the  plant  is  in  very 
good  health,  the  shock  thus  communicated  to  one  leaf  ! 


will  extend  to  those  immediately  above  and  below  it. 

I  After  a  time  the  leaf  resumes  its  original  position.  Upon 
the  approach  of  night,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  light,  the  leaf  falls  of  itself  into  the  same 
state,  without  any  special  irritation.  This  kind  of  irri¬ 
tability  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Mimosa  pudica  ; 
on  the  contrary,  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
as  the  M.  dormiens,  sensitiva,  casta,  somnians,  palpi¬ 
tant,  Ac.,  possess  the  same  property,  as  is  indicated  by 
their  names.  And  among  the  leguminous  order,  it  is 
also  found  beyond  the  genus  Mimosa,  as  in  the  Iledy- 
sarum  gyrans,  whose  three  leaflets  aro  in  a  continual 
state  of  dancing  or  balancing  during  the  day.  In  fact, 
the  folding  their  leaves  at  night,  which  is  universal  in 
all  the  compound  -  leaved  species  of  this  order,  is  the 
same  thing  feebly  exercised.  Nor  is  such  irritability 
confined  to  this  order ;  the  ternate  and  pinnate-leaved 
species  of  Oxalis  and  Dionea  muscipula,  and  numerous 
other  plants,  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

Sensitiv'ity,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  sen¬ 
sitive. 

Senso'riiiiii,  n. ;  pi.  Eng.  Sensobiums  ;  pi.  Lat.  Sen- 
soria.  [  bat.,  from  sentio,  sensus,  to  discern  by  the 
senses.]  (Physiol.)  It  was  long  attempted  to  deter¬ 
mine  some  one  point  in  the  brain  where  the  soul  is 
more  especially  located  or  centralized  ;  and  to  this  ideal 
point  the  name  of  Sensorium  was  applied  in  the  elder 
psychological  speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes 
made  it  a  small  body  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  called 
the  “pineal  gland.”  The  recent  views  of  the  nervous 
system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  this  na¬ 
ture;  in  consciousness,  the  brain  generally  is  active,  al¬ 
though,  under  different  impressions  and  ideas,  the  cur¬ 
rents  may  be  presumed  to  follow  different  nerve-tracks. 
Consequently,  no  meaning  is  now  attached  to  a  senso¬ 
rium  in  psychology,  as  distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at 
large.  The  term  is  actually  applied  by  physiologists  to- 
a  series  of  ganglionic  centres,  each  of  which  has  the 
power  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected,  aud 
of  exciting  automatic  or  involuntary  muscular  move¬ 
ments  in  respondence  to  these  sensations.  (See  Carpen¬ 
ter  On  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Human 
Physiology ,  6th  ed.,  p.  545.) 

Sen'sory,  a.  Connected  with  the  sensorium,  or  with 
sensation. 

Sensual,  ( sen'shu-al ,)  a.  [Lat.  sensualis,  from  sensus, 
sense.]  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  as  distinct  from  the 
mind  or  soul;  consisting  in,  or  affected  by,  the  senses, 
or  derived  from  them.  —  Carnal ;  not  spiritual  or  holy. 
—  Given  to  the  indulgences  of  the  appetites;  voluptu¬ 
ous;  luxurious. 

Sen'sitalisin,  n.  Sensuality;  state  of  subjection  to- 
sensual  feeling  and  appetite;  devotedness  to  sensual  in¬ 
dulgence. 

(Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge  is  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  the  senses.  See  Sensationalism. 

Sen'sualist,  n.  A  person  given  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  senses  or  appetites;  one  who  places  his  chief  happi¬ 
ness  in  carnal  pleasures;  a  voluptuary  ;  an  epicure. 

Sensualist'ie,  a.  Sensual. — Adopting  or  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Sensualism. 

Sensual'ity,  n.  [Fr.  sensualiU.]  Quality  of  being 
sensual ;  devotedness  to  the  gratification  of  the  bodily 
appetites  ;  free  indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleasures^ 

Sensual iza'tion,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  sensual; 
the  act  of  being  sensualized. 

Sen'sual  ize,  v.  a.  To  make  sensual ;  to  subject  to  the 
love  of  sensual  pleasure ;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifica¬ 
tions. 

Sen'sually,  adv.  In  a  sensual  manner. 

Sen'sualness,  n.  Sensuality. 

Sen'suisni,  n.  Sensualism. 

Sensuous,  o.  Pertaining  to  sense;  sensual;  con¬ 
nected  with  sensual  objects ;  full  of  feeling  or  passion. 

Sen'suonsly.  adv.  In  a  sensuous  manner. 

Sen'suousness.  n.  Quality  of  being  sensuous. 

Sent,  imp.  andpp.  of  send. 

Sen'tence,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sententia,  from  sentis.  See 
Sense.]  An  opinion;  a  determination  or  decision;  a 
judgment. — A  maxim  ;  an  axiom;  a  short  saying  con¬ 
taining  moral  instruction. — A  judgment  pronounced  by 
a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal ;  a  judicial  decision  pub¬ 
licly  and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal  prosecution  ; 
a  period. 

(Gram.)  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or  a. 
proposition  is  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group  of 
words,  such  as,  “  A  very  high  mountain,”  which  only 
conveys  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not 
make  an  affirmation,  is  not  a  sentence.  Since  speech  is- 
the  expression  of  thought,  the  sentence  is  the  proper 
unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and  thus  forms  the  starting- 
point  in  the  study  of  language.  Every  single  sentence 
is  made  up  of  two  parts  —  the  one  naming  the  subject, 
or  the  something  that  is  spoken  about;  the  other  the 
predicate,  or  the  something  that  is  said  of  it ;  as,  “  The 
sun  —  shines  ;  ”  “  Those  who  have  the  greatest  gifts,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  usefulness  — are  the  most  humble.” 
Every  sentence  must  contain  a  finite  verb,  as  it  is  the 
function  of  the  verb  to  make  affirmations.  “The  sun 
shines,”  is  an  example  of  a  sentence  in  its  barest  form, 
containing  merely  the  subject  “  sun,”  and  the  predicate 
“shines,”  which  are  called  the  principal  elements.  The 
enlargement  or  development  of  the  sentence  takes  place 
by  means  of  adjuncts,  or  secondary  elements,  tacked  on 
to  the  principal  elements;  as,  “  Young  birds  build  nests 
without  experience .” 

— v.  a.  To  pass  or  pronounce  sentence  upon ;  to  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  a  court  on;  to  doom  ;  to  adjudge;  to 
condemn;  to  devote  to  punishment. 

,  Sen'tencer,  w.  One  who  sentences. 
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Senten'tial.  a.  Comprising  sentences  ;  pertaining  to 
a  sentence  or  full  period. 

Seuten'tially,  adv.  By  means  of  sentences. 

Sententious,  (- ten'shus ,)  a.  [Fr.  sentencieux  ;  Lat. 
sententiosus,  from  sententia]  Abounding  with  sentences, 
axioms, and  maxims;  short  and  energetic;  full  of  mean¬ 
ing;  very  expressive ;  pithy;  terse. 

Senten'tioiisly.  adv.  In  short,  expressive  periods; 
with  striking  brevity  and  energy;  pithily;  tersely. 

Senten  tiousucKs.  n.  Quality  of  being  sententious ; 
pithiness  of  sentences;  brevity  with  strength. 

Sen'tient,  a.  [Lat.  sentiens,  from  sentio,  to  feel,  hear, 
see,  &c.,  to  perceive.]  Having  sensation,  or  the  capacity 
of  sensation  ;  affected  through  the  senses  ;  sensitive ; 
having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Sen'tiently,  adv.  By  sensation. 

Sen'tiineiit,  n.  [Fr.]  A  thought  prompted  by  passion 
or  feeling;  opinion  ;  notion;  judgment;  the  decision  of 
the  mind  formed  by  deliberation  or  reasoning;  the 
sense,  thought,  or  opinion  contained  in  words,  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  distinct  from  them ;  sensibility;  feeling;  emo¬ 
tion  ;  tenderness ;  a  particular  disposition  of  mind,  as 
love,  hatred,  &c. ;  a  striking  sentence  in  a  composition ; 
the  idea  which  governs  the  general  conception  of  a 
work  of  art. 

Seiitiiuent'al,  a.  Abounding  in  sentiment;  having 
feeling;  abounding  with  sentiments,  or  just  opinions  or 
reflections;  expressing  quick  intellectual  feeling;  ex¬ 
citing  to  sensibility  ;  affecting  sensibility ;  maudlin. 

Seutiiueiit'aliKin,  n.  Sentimentality;  affectation 
of  exquisite  sensibility:  a  sickly  or  affected  mode  of 
thinking,  whether  exhibited  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 

Seutiment'alist,,  n.  One  who  affects  sentiment,  fine 
feeling,  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

Sentimeutal'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sen¬ 
timental  ;  affectation  of  fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility. 

Seiitiment'alize,  v.  n.  To  form,  cherish,  or  affect 
sentiment  or  sensibility. 

Seiitiuient'ally,  adv.  In  a  sentimental  manner; 
with  intellectual  feeling  or  sensibility. 

Sen'tiuel,  n.  [Fr.  sentineUe ;  It.  sentinella,  from  Lat. 
se.ntia.]  One  set  to  see,  hear,  or  perceive  ;  a  soldier  set 
to  watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other  place,  from 
surprise,  to  observe  the  approach  of  danger  and  give  no¬ 
tice  of  it;  a  vidette;  a  sentry. 

Sen'tiuelleri.  a.  Furnished  with  a  sentinel. 

Sen  try,  n.  [Corrupted  from  sentinel.]  A  sentinel;  a 
soldier  placed  on  guard  ;  patrol ;  watch ;  the  duty  of  a 
sentinel. 

Seu'try-box.  n.  A  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his  post, 
and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

Seu'za,  prep.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  which  signifies 

without;  as, senza  stromenti, without  instruments,  senza 
violini,  without  violins. 

Seoul,  or  Soul .  cap .  of  Corea.  See  Ki.vg-ki-tao. 

Se'pal,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

Sep'alous.  a.  Relating  to  sepals. 

Separability,  Sep'arableness,  n.  Quality  of 
being  separable,  or  of  admitting  separation  or  dis¬ 
union. 

Sep  arable,  a.  [Fr.  separable;  Lat.  separabilis,  from 
separo.  See  Separate.]  That  may  be  separated,  dis¬ 
joined,  disunited,  or  rent  asunder. 

Sep  arably,  adv.  In  a  separable  manner. 

Sep  arate,!',  a.  [Lat.  sepam,  separatus  —  se,  and paro, 
to  put,  set,  or  place  in  order.]  To  put  or  set  apart;  to 
cause  to  be  by  itself;  to  part,  in  almost  any  manner,  as 
things  either  naturally  or  casually  joined ;  to  disunite; 
to  disjoin;  to  make  a  space  between;  to  disconnect;  to 
divide;  to  sever;  to  disassociate;  to  remove. 

— v.  n.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  ;  to  be  disconnected ;  to 
withdraw  from  each  other;  to  be  divided. 

— a.  [Lat.  separatus.]  Parted  or  divided  from  the  rest ; 
being  parted  from  another;  disconnected;  disjoined; 
disunited;  detached',  unconnected  ;  distinct ;  different; 
withdrawn;  removed;  disunited  from  the  body;  disen¬ 
gaged  from  corporeal  nature. 

Separately,  adv.  In  a  separate  or  unconnected  state  ; 
apart;  distinctly;  singly. 

Sep'arateiiess,  n.  State  of  being  separate. 

Separat'ieal,  a.  Relating  to  separation;  sectarian. 

Separation,  n.  [Fr.  separation  :  Lat.  separatio.]  Act 
of  separating,  severing,  or  disconnecting;  disjunction; 
state  of  being  separate ;  disunion;  disconnection;  the 
operation  of  disuniting  or  decomposing  substances;  di¬ 
vorce;  disunion  of  married  persons. 

Separatism,  n.  Act  of  separating;  disposition  to 
withdraw  from  a  church  ;  a  practice  of  withdrawing. 

Separatist,  n.  [Fr.  separatists.]  One  who  separates 
or  withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  church,  to  which  he  has  belonged ;  a  dissenter  ;  a 
seceder;  a  schismatic;  a  sectarian. 

Separatist'ic.  a.  Relating  to  separatists. 

Sep  arative,  Sep'aratory,  a.  That  tends  to  sepa¬ 
rate. 

Sep'arator,  n.  One  who  separates. 

Sep'aratory,  n.  A  vessel  for  separating  fluids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  densities  from  each  other. 

Sepawn',  n.  (Written  also  sepon.)  Maize  boiled  in 
water.  [U.  S.J 

Se  pia,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sepia,  the  cuttle-fish.]  ( Zool .) 
See  Sepiad.e. 

( Fainting  )  A  pigment  used  as  a  water-color.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  secretion  of  the  ink-bag  of  the  Se- 
piadie,  q.  v.  This  secretion  is  black  at  first,  and  insol¬ 
uble  in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible  through  it;  it 
is  therefore  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  slowly  to  subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dry  enough,  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  state  it  is  called  lndia-ink.  If, 


however,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  after 
which  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  an  acid,  and  the 
brown  pigment  is  precipitated  and  dried :  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy, 
great  numbers  of  the  species  which  yield  it  most  abun¬ 
dantly,  Sepia  officinalis ,  being  found  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  black  kind,  called  lndia-ink,  is  prepared 
in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  forms  the  common 
writing-ink  of  those  countries. 

Sepi'adte,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  The  Cuttle-fish  family,  com¬ 
prising  cephalopoda  whose  calcareous  internal  shell  or 
cuttle-bone  consists  of  a  broad  laminated  plate,  termi¬ 
nating  behind  in  a  hollow  imperfectly  chambered  apex 
They  are  distributed 
world-wide,  and  are  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet 
long.  The  best  known 
species  is  Sepia  officinalis, 
the  common  or  officinal 
Cuttle-fish  (Fig.  2338).  Its 
body  is  somewhat  oval, 
but  broader  at  the  head 
than  at  the  extremity, 
which  is  obtusely  pointed. 

The  head  is  furnished  with 
eight  arms  and  two  feet, 
the  latter  being  nearly 
similar  in  structure  to  the 
arms  or  tentacula,  but 
considerably  longer  in 
their  dimensions.  A  neck 
divides  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  furnished 
on  each  side  throughout 
its  entire  length  with  a 
narrow  fin.  The  back  is 
strengthened  by  a  calca¬ 
reous  plate,  well  known  as 
the  Cuttle-fish  bone.  This 

bone  was  in  former  times  in  great  repute  among  apo. 
caries  as  an  absorbent;  but  now  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  to  polish  the  softer  metals.  The  term 
bone,  however,  is  properly  inapplicable  to  the  calca¬ 
reous  shield  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  as  in  its  composition  it  is 
exacly  similar  to  shell,  and  consists  of  various  mem¬ 
branes  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the 
smallest  mixture  of  phosphate.  It  is  also  termed  the  Ink- 
fish.  Beneath  its  throat  is  a  bladder,  in  which  is  secre¬ 
ted  a  black  fluid,  and  which,  when  pursued,  it  ejects,  so 
staining  the  water  that  it  easily  escapes.  It  has  the 
cliameleon-like  power  of  changing  its  color. 

Sep'iment,  n.  [Lat.  sepimentum,  from  sepire,  to  in¬ 
close.]  A  hedge  ;  a  fence. 

Sepino,  ( sai-pe'no ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Molise, 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods  and  paper.  Pop.  4000. 

Sepoy  Rebellion.  In  1857,  the  natives  of  Upper 
India  rebelled.  Massacres  took  place  at  Cawupore, 
Delhi,  and  Ihansi.  It  was  put  down  only  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  the  British  and  the  loyal  native  troops. 

Sepoys,  ( se'poiz ,)  n.  pi.  [Hind,  sijtahi,  soldiers.]  The 
name  given  in  India  to  native  soldiers  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner.  The  S.  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  form  a  large  and  well-trained  army. 
In  general,  the  men  composing  this  army  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  European  soldiers ;  but  they  are  brave, 
hardy,  and  active,  capable  of  undergoing  much  fatigue, 
and  of  sustaining  great  privations.  Previous  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  in  1857,  the  East-Indian 
army  consisted  of  a  far  greater  number  of  native  than 
of  European  troops ;  and  to  them  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  her  Indian  empire.  The  French  were  the 
first  to  see  that  the  transportation  of  troops  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  that  Europeans  would  perish  in  great 
numbers  by  the  exposure  at  sea  and  in  the  climate  of 
India.  In  consequence  they  took  Hindoos  into  their 
pay,  and  the  same  policy  was  adopted  by  the  English. 
In  1858,  the  native  army,  with  the  whole  of  the  East 
India  Company's  troops,  were  transferred  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  and  placed  under  the  British  crown. 
Since  that  time,  the  native  army  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  the  government  seeking  the  recruits  for  its  col¬ 
onial  army  chiefly  from  the  Sikh  population,  and  not, 
as  formerly,  from  the  Hindoo. 

Seps,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sepo.  to  putrefy,  in  reference  to  the 
effects  of  its  bite.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
which  have  a  long,  round,  serpentiform  body,  and  four 
very  short  legs,  each  terminated  in  the  common  seps 
f  Seps  chalcides)  by  only  three  toes. 

Sept,  n.  [It.  cepjio ;  Lat.  cippus ;  Heb.  shebet,  a  staff, 
rod.]  A  clan,  race,  or  family  descended  from  a  common 
progenitor;  —  used  of  the  ancient  races  or  families  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Sept'angle,  n.  (Geom.)  A  figure  having  seven  sides 
and  seven  angles. 

Septaii'gular,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Septein'ber,  n.  [Lat.,  from septem,  seven.]  This  month, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  seventh  month  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  year,  established,  as  is  supposed,  by  Romulus,  is 
the  ninth  month  in  the  so-called  calendar  of  Numa. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  gave  names  to  this 
month  in  honor  of  themselves;  but,  unlike  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  name  of  September  has  out- 1 
lived  every  other  appellation. 

Septeni'brists,  n. pi.  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  the  agents  in  the  dreadful  massacre  which  took  place 
in  Paris  on  Sept.  2, 1792,  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  numbers  that  perished  in  this  massacre  have  been! 
variously  given ;  but  the  term  has  become  proverbial  | 
throughout  Europe  for  all  that  is  bloodthirsty  and  ma¬ 
lignant  in  human  nature. 


Septem'vir,  n. ;  pi.  Septemviri.  [Lat.]  ( Antiq .)  One 
of  the  priests  who,  iu  ancient  Rome,  had  for  duty  to 
prepare  the  sacred  feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions.  Their  number  was  increased 
from  3  to  7,  it  is  supposed  by  Sylla. 

Sep  tenary,  a.  [Lat.  septenarius,  from  septem,  seven ; 
Fr.  septenaire.]  Consisting  of  seven.  —  Containing  seven 
years. 

— n.  The  number  seven,  (r.) 

Septen'nial,  a.  [Lat.  septennis,  from  septem,  and  an¬ 
nus,  a  year.]  Lasting,  or  continuing,  seven  years. — 
Happening  or  returning  once  iu  every  seven  years. 

Septen'uially,  adv.  Once  in  seven  years. 

Septen'trial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north;  septen¬ 
trional. 

Septen'trio,  n.  (Astrnn.)  The  Great  Bear.  See  Ursa. 

Septen'trion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  septentrio.]  The  north, 
or  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  (r.) 

Septen'trion,  Septen  trional,  a.  [Fr.  septen¬ 
trional;  Lat .  septentrionalis.]  Northern;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  north. 

Septen'trionate,  v.  a.  To  make  northing;  to  north; 
to  tend  or  point  toward  the  north. 

Sep'tet,  Sep  tette,  Sep’tnor,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A 
musical  composition  for  seven  instruments  or  voices. 

Sept'-i’oil,  n.  [Lat.  septem,  seven,  and  folium,  leaf.] 
(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  typical  figure 
composed  of  seven  equal  segments  of  a  circle,  used  to 
deuote  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c. 

Sept-freres,  (set-frair',)  (“Seven  Brothers,”)  a  group 
of  small  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Hayti, 
abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Sep'tic,  n.  A  substance  having  the  power  of  putrefy¬ 
ing  bodies. 

Sep  tic,  Sep'tieal,  a.  [Fr.  septuple,  from  Gr .  septi- 
kos,  from  sepein,  to  make  putrid.]  Having  the  property 
of  promoting  putrefaction. 

Septieid'al,  a.  [Lat  septum,  a  partition,  and  csedere, 
to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Denoting  that  mode  of  dehiscence  in 
which  the  fruit  is  resolved  into  its  component  carpels, 
which  split  asunder  through  the  dissepiments. 

Seplicity,  (-<u'-,]  n.  Disposition  to  putrefaction. 

Septita'rious,  a.  [From  Lat.  septifariam,  seven-fold.] 
Presenting  seven  different  courses. 

Septif'erous,  a.  [Lat.  septum,  partition,  and  feme,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  Producing  septa. 

Septifo'Iious,  a.  [Lat.  septem,  and  folium,  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Seven-leaved. 

Sep'tifonn.  a.  Seven-formed. 

Sep  tit"  ragal.  a.  [Lat.  septum,  a  partition,  and  fran- 
gere,  fractum,  to  break.]  (Bot.)  That  mode  of  dehis¬ 
cence  in  fruits  in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  dissepiments,  whether  formed  by  their 
sides  or  by  expansions  of  the  placenta. 

Sept  i  lat 'era  l,  a.  [Lat.  septem,  seven,  and  latus,  lateris, 
a  side.]  Seven-sided  ;  as,  a  septilateral  figure. 

Septillion.  (sep-til'yun,)  n.  [From  Lat. septem, seven.] 
According  to  theEnglish  notation,  the  numberexpressed 
by  a  unit  with  42  ciphers  attached;  according  to  the 
French  notation,  the  numberexpressed  by  a  unit  with 
24  ciphers  attached. 

Septisyl'lable,  n.  [Lat.  septem,  seven,  and  syllabos, 
syllable.]  A  word  consisting  of  seven  syllables. 

Septuagenarian,  Septuagen'ary,  n.  A  per¬ 
son  seventy  years  of  age. 

Septuagenary,  (-dfi-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  septuaginta, 
seventy.]  Consisting  of  seventy. 
Septuagesinia,^*'-,)  »»•  (Eccl.)  The  third  Sunday 
before  Lent,  or  before  Quadrigesima  Sunday,  being  about 
seventy  days  before  Easter. 

Septuages'imal,  a.  Comprising,  or  consisting  of, 
seventy. 

Septuagint,  (-jint,)  n.  [Lat.  septuaginta.]  (Script.) 
A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  seventy,  or  rather  seventy- 
two,  interpreters,  about  280-270  B.  c. 

Sep'tuary,  a.  [From  Lat.  septem,  seven.]  Something 
composed  of  seven,  as  a  week. 

Sep'tulate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  imperfect  or  spurious 
septa. 

Sep'tum,  n. ;  pi.  Septa.  [Lat.  septus,  part,  of  sepio, 
to  fence  in.]  A  partition  separating  two  cavities;  — 
specifically, 

(Bot.)  Any  partition  separating  a  body  into  two  or 
more  cells  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longer  axis, 
in  distinction  from  partitions  parallel  with  the  shorter 
axis,  called  phragmata. 

(Anat.)  The  plate  or  wall  which  separates  from  each 
other  two  adjoining  cavities;  as,  the  septum  natrium. 

(Conch.)  The  partition  of  a  chambered  cell. 

Sep'tuor,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Septet. 

Sep  tuple,  n.  [Fr., from  L.  Lat.  septuplus.]  Sevenfold; 
seven  times  as  much. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  nndpp.  septupled.)  To  make  sevenfold ;  to 
multiply  by  seven. 

Sepulchre,  (sep'ul-kfr.)  n.  [Fr.  stpulcre,  from  Lat. 
sepulchrum .]  A  burial-place ;  a  grave :  a  tomb ;  any 
place  wherein  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is 
interred. 

— v.  a.  To  inter ;  to  entomb  ;  to  bury ;  as,  sepulchred  with 
pomp. 

Sepul'chral,  a.  Pertajning,  or  relating,  to  a  sepulchre, 
or  to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monuments  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead ;  as,  a  sepulchral  urn,  a  sepul¬ 
chral  inscription.  —  Hence,  deep;  grave;  hollow;  as,  a 
sepulchral  voice. 

Sepul'ga,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  Butler  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Conecuh  river  in  Escambia  co. 

Sep'ulture,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepulture,  from  sepelio.] 
Burial;  entombment;  interment;  act  of  depositing  too 
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dead  body  of  a  human  being  in  the  grave ;  as,  to  admin¬ 
ister  tlie  rites  of  sepulture. 

Sequacious,  ( se-kwa'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  sequax.  sequacio, 
from  sequor ,  to  follow.]  Having  tendency  or  disposition 
to  follow  a  leader;  attendant;  not  moviug  on  or  acting 
independently;  following;  as,  a  sequacious  herd. — 
Hence,  ductile;  pliant;  malleable;  manageable;  as, 
sequacious  metal,  (r.)  —  Possessing  or  manifesting  logi¬ 
cal  consecutiveness ;  logically  consistent  and  conse¬ 
quential  in  development  or  transition  of  thought;  as, 
sequacious  thinking. 

Sequa'ciousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sequacious;  tendency  or  disposition  to  follow  or  move 
after. 

Sequacity,  ( se-kwds'i-ty ,)  n.  [Lat.  se.quascitas,  from 
sei/uax.\  Sequaciousness;  ductility ;  pliancy  ;  tendency 
or  inclination  to  follow. 

Sequa'rious,  a.  Same  as  Sequacious,  q.  y. 

Sequatchie,  Sequatchee,  or  Sequateliy,  (se- 
kwat'chee,)  in  Tennessee,  a  river  which  rises  in  Bledsoe 
co.,  and  enters  the  Tennessee  River  at  Jasper,  Marion 
co.,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  ui. 

—A  S.E.  co. ;  area,  252  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sequatchie  river.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Dunlap.  Pop.  (1807)  3,270. 

Sequel  (se'kwel),  n.  [Fr.  s'qvelle ;  Lat.  sequela,  from 
sequor,  to  follow.]  That  which  follows;  a  succeeding 
part;  continuation;  as,  the  sequel  of  a  novel. — Thatwhich 
results  or  is  deducible;  event:  consequence;  result; 
issue;  as,  the  gallows  will  be  the  sequel  of  so  criminal 
a  career. — Oonsequentialuess ;  logical  sequence;  infer¬ 
ence  of  consequential  action;  as,  a  sequel  to  an  argu¬ 
ment. 

Seque'la,  n. ;  pi.  Sequel.®,  n.  [Lat.,  a  result,  from 
sequor ,  to  follow.]  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  fol¬ 
lows  ;  as,  (I.)  A  follower,  ora  sect  of  followers. — (2.)  That 
which  follows  as  the  logical  result  of  a  ratiocinative 
process;  inference;  conclusion;  deduction ;  suggestion. 

—  (3.)  (Med.)  The  consequential  effect  of  a  disease. 

Sequence,  (se’kwens,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  sequentia 

— sequens,  sequor,  to  follow.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
sequent;  order  of  following;  succession.  —  Thatwhich 
follows,  succeeds,  or  comes  after;  sequel;  consequence. 

—  Series  ;  arrangement ;  method ;  as,  the  sequence  of  the 
seasons. 

(Games.)  A  set  of  cards  immediately  following  each 
other  in  the  same  suit ;  as,  a  sequence  of  trumps. 

(Mus.)  A  similar  succession  of  chords  ascending  or 
descending  diatonically. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  hymn  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days,  and  recited 
or  sung  immediately  before  the  gospel,  and  after  the  in- 
troit,  whence  the  name. 

■Sequent,  (se'kwent,)  a.  Following;  succeeding;  as,  a 
sequent  occurrence.  —  Consequential.  (R.) 

— n.  A  sequence;  a  sequel ;  a  deduction  ;  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  result  or  consequence,  (r.) 

Sequential,  (se-kwen'shal,)  a.  Following  or  succeeding 
in  order. 

Sequentially,  adv.  In  succession  ;  by  following. 

Sequester,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sequestrer ;  L.  Lat.  sequestra, 
from  sequor,  to  follow.]  To  put  apart ;  to  separate  from 
other  things.  —  To  deposit;  to  place,  for  safe-keeping,  in 
the  hands  of  a  mediator  or  depository. 

( Civil  Law.)  To  take  from  parties  in  controversy,  and 
put  into  the  holding  of  an  indifferent  person;  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  owner  for  a  time  ;  to  seize  or  take  pos¬ 
session,  as  of  some  property  that  belongs  to  another, 
and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid  the  demand  for 
which  it  is  taken;  to  take  from  parties  in  dispute,  and 
put  into  the  possession  of  a  third  and  disinterested  per¬ 
son  ;  as,  to  sequester  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

To  sequester  one’s  self,  to  withdraw,  retire,  or  seclude 
one’s  self  for  the  sake  of  privacy  or  solitude ;  to  hold 
one’s  self  aloof  from  society ;  as,  he  has  sequestered  him¬ 
self  from  public  life. 

— v.  n.  (Law.)  To  renounce,  as  a  widow,  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  her  late  husband’s  estate. 

— n.  (Law.)  One  who  mediates  between  two  parties;  a 
mediator;  an  arbitrator;  an  umpire  or  referee. 

Seques'trable,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered;  liable 
to  separation  or  sequestration. 

Seques'trate,  v.  a.  Same  as  Sequester,  q.  v. 

Sequestration,  ( sek-wes-trd’shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
Lat.  sequestratio,  from  Lat.  sequester .]  State  of  being 
sequestered,  separated,  or  set  aside  ;  separation;  seclu¬ 
sion  or  retirement  from  society. 

( Civ.  and  Com.  Law.)  The  separation  or  setting  aside 
of  a  thing  in  controversy  from  the  possession  of  both 
the  parties  who  contend  for  it,  to  be  finally  awarded  to 
the  one  adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  it. —  In  chancery 
practice,  a  process  for  enforcing  the  decrees  or  orders  of 
the  court  by  seizure  of  the  property  of  a  person  guilty 
of  disobeying  them. — (International  Law.)  The  seizure 
of  the  property  of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the  state ; 
— particularly  applied  to  the  seizure  and  appropriation, 
by  a  belligerent  power,  of  debts  due  from  its  subjects, 
to  the  enemy. 

Seq'uestrator,  n.  One  to  whom  the  safe-keeping  of 
sequestered  property  is  committed. 

Seques'truin,  n.  [Lat.]  (Surg.)  A  piece  of  dead 
bone;  —  so  styled  because  of  its  becoming  separated 
from  the  sound  portion. 

Sequin,  Chequin,  Zeqcin.  ( se’kwin ,)  m.  [Fr. ;  It.  zec- 
chino,  from  zecca,  a  mint.]  A  gold  coin  formerlycurrent 
in  Italy  and  Turkey,  varying  in  value  from  $1.81  to 
about  $2.31. 

Sequoia,  a.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pinaceee, 
belonging  to  N.W.  America,  and  consisting  of  two  species 
only.  S.  sempervirens,  the  Redwood  of  the  timber  trade, 
extends  from  Upper  California  to  Nootka  Sound.  It  at¬ 


tains  gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently  more  than 
300  feet  high.  A’,  gigantea,  the  Big,  or  Mammoth  tree 
(F’ig.  2339),  was  at  first  thought  to  be  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  the  so-called  Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras 
in  the  State  of 
California;  but 
it  has  since 
been  found  in 
the  Mariposa 
and  Frezno 
groves,  and  in 
various  other 
parts  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  N  evada, 
though  no¬ 
where  attain¬ 
ing  such  a 
height  as  in  the 
spot  where  it 
was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  in 
June,  1850,  by 
an  American 
hunting-party. 

The  tallest  tree 
of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Grove,  Fig.  2339.  —  big,  or  mammoth,  trees, 
stripped  oi  its  ( Sequoia  gigantea .) 

bark  for  the 

purpose  of  being  exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and  at 
the  base  was  90  feet  in  circumference.  The  greatest 
dimensions  seem  to  have  been  attained  by  a  tree  which 
was  found  broken  at  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  which 
measured  at  that  place  18  feet  in  diameter.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  it  was  112  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  tapered  regularly  to  the  point  where  broken,  it  is 
calculated  to  have  been,  when  in  the  fulness  of  its 
growth,  450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
these  trees  might  be  3,000  years  old ;  but  some  botanists, 
by  actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings,  have  been 
led  to  think  that  that  estimate  must  be  reduced  to  about 
1,100  years. 

Seraglio,  (se-ral'yo,)  n.  [Fr.  strait;  Turk,  serai,  a 
palace  ;  Pers.  serdi.]  The  palace  of  the  Grand-Seignior 
or  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  —  improperly  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  building  which  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  the 
imperial  court.  The  principal  gate  of  the  Seraglio  is  the 
Babi  Humayun,  or  “Sublime  Porte,”  whence  the  ordi¬ 
nary  designation  of  the  Turkish  government  is  derived. — 
Hence,  a  harem  ;  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  residence 
of  wives,  or  odalisques  [concubines],  —  Hence,  also,  by 
implication,  a  place  of  licentious  debauchery;  as,  to 
maintain  a  seraglio. 

Serai,  n.  [Pers.  serdi,  a  palace,  an  inn.]  In  Tartary 
and  other  countries  of  W.  and  Central  Asia,  an  inn  ;  a 
caravansary  ;  a  hospice  for  travellers. 

Seraing,  (se-rang1,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Liege, 
on  the  Meuse,  30  m.  from  Liege;  pop.  5,000. 

Seralbu'nien,  n.  [From  serum,  and  albumen.']  (Chem.) 
The  albumen  of  the  blood. 

Serampore,  (se-ram-por' ,)  a  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  formerly  a  Danish  settlement,  on 
the  Hooglily  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Calcutta. 

Seranga'ni,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  15  m.  S.  of  Mindanao,  between  Lat.  5°  and 
6°  N. 


Serape,  (sa-rd'pa,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  sort  of  outer  garment, 
resembling  a  poncho,  worn  by  Ilispafio-Americans, 
Mexicans,  &c. 

Seraph,  (ser'af,)  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Seraphs;  Heb.  pi. 
Seraphim.  [Fr.  seraphin,  from  Heb.  saraph,  to  be  emi¬ 
nent  or  noble.]  An  angel  of  the  highest  order  sur¬ 
rounding  the  throne  of  God.  The  prophet  Isaiah  — vi.  2, 
3— represents  them  as  reverently  adoring  the  triune  God’ 
and  burning  with  zeal  to  fly  and  execute  his  will.  Each 
one  had  six  wings,  with  two  of  which  he  covered  his 
face,  with  two  his  feet,  and  with  the  two  others  he  flew. 
They  cried  to  one  another,  and  said,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  1” 
-Hence,  a  being  of  celestial  grace  or  loveliness. 

Seraphic,  Seraph'ical,  a.  [Fr.  seraqihique.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  seraph;  becoming  or 
befitting  a  seraph;  angelic;  pure  ;  sublime ;  refined  from 
grossness  or  sensuality;  as,  seraphic  love,  a  seraphic 
countenance.  —  Glowing  or  imbued  with  love,  zeal,  or 
enthusiasm  ;  as,  seraphic  fervor. 

Seraph'ically.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  seraph 

Seraph'icalness,  Seraph'icism,  (-sizm,\  n 
State,  quality,  or  character  of  a  seraph. 

Ser'apliini,  n.pl.  (Script.)  See  Seraph. 

aphiue,  n.  (Mus.)  A  keyed  musical  instrument 
in  which  the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
wind  on  free  vibratory  reeds.  It  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Harmonium,  (q.  v.) 

Serapis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  (Egypt.  Myth.) 

(Fig.  2340)  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Osiris.  There  was  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple  erected  in  his  honor  at  Memphis, 
another  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at 
Canopus.  The  worship  of  Serapis  was 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Emperor  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  a.d.  146;  but,  on  account  of 
its  licentiousness,  it  was  soon  abolished. 

Seraskier,  (se-ras'keer,)  n.  [Pers.ser- 
asker,  head,  chief.]  The  title  given  to 
commauders-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
armies. 

Serb,  n.  A  native  of  Servia. 

Sere,  a.  (See  Sear.)  Dry  ;  withered ; 
sear ;  no  longer  green ;  as,  in  the  sere  the  Brlt.Uuseum.) 
and  yellow  leaf. 


A  deity 


Fig.  2340. 
SERAPIS. 
(From  a  Seal  in 


Sere'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  La  Salle  coun¬ 
ty. 

Serenade,  (ser’e-nade,)  n.  [Fr..  from  It.  serenata,  fine 
weather  at  night,  from  Lat.  serenus,  clear,  fair,  bright.] 
(Mus.)  Music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a  clear  or 
serene  night;  —  usually  applied  to  a  musical  concert 
given  in  the  night,  especially  by  gentlemen  in  a  spirit 
of  gallantry,  under  the  windows  of  ladies.  This  practice 
was  formerly  very  general  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  has 
latterly  fallen  greatly  into  desuetude  in  those  countries ; 
however,  it  is  still  very  common  in  the  German  university 
towns,  where  the  students  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
in  the  evening  under  the  windows  of  a  favorite  professor, 
and  offering  him  a  musical  ovation.  It  is  also  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
U.  States,  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  tendered  to  some  pub¬ 
lic  or  notable  individual. —  Also,  a  song  composed 
for  such,  or  the  like  occasions. 

— t>.  a.  To  entertain  with  nocturnal  music  ;  as,  to  serenade 
a  prima-donna. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  a  serenade  or  concert  of  nocturnal 
music. 

Serena'ta,  Ser'cnate,  n.  (Mus.)  A  serenade. 

Serene,  ( se-reen ',)  a.  [Fr.  serein;  Lat.  serenus.]  Clear; 
fair;  bright;  cloudless;  calm;  still;  as,  serene  weather. 
—  Calm;  tranquil;  undisturbed;  placid;  unruffled;  as, 
a  serene  temper,  a  serene  demeanor. 

Serene  highness,  a  title  of  courtesy  applied  to  certain 
European  princes,  immediately  below  the  rank  of  grand- 
duke,  and  reigning  duke. 

— n.  Serenity;  placidity;  tranquillity;  calmness;  quie¬ 
tude;— used  poetically.  (r.) 

— v.  a.  [It.  and  Lat.  seven  are.]  To  render  clear  and  calm  ; 
to  appease;  to  quiet;  to  tranquillize — To  clear;  to  make 
bright  or  pellucid. 

Serene'ly,  adv.  In  a  serene  manner;  tranquilly; 
calmly;  quietly. —  With  equanimity  or  unruffled  tem¬ 
per;  coolly  ;  composedly ;  as,  “ serenely  pleasant,  calmly 
fair.”  —  Ih-ior. 

Serene'ness,  n.  State  ov  quality  of  being  ser«ne;  se¬ 
renity. 

Seren'ity,  w.  [Fr.  serenite;  Lat.  serenitas,  from  sere¬ 
nus.]  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  serene;  clear¬ 
ness  and  calmness;  quietness;  stillness;  peace;  absence 
of  agitation,  cloudiness,  or  disturbance;  as  serenity  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  country. —  Calmness  or  compos¬ 
ure  of  mind ;  evenness  of  temper;  undisturbed  state  of  the 
feelings  or  passions ;  quietude  ;  coolness ;  as,  he  met  his 
fate  with  serenity. 

Sere'no,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

Serep'ta,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. ; 
6  in.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Se'res,  or  Sirus,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  in  Roumelia,  on  Lake  Takinos,45  m.  N.E.  of  Salon- 
ica.  It  contains  numerous  handsome  mosques  and  pub¬ 
lic  fountains.  Manuf.  Linens  and  cottons.  I’op.  26.000. 

Se'reth,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  42  m.  S.  of  Tchernowitz,  and,  after  a  S.  course 
of  300  m.,  flowing  into  the  Danube,  5  m.  W.  of  Galatz. 

Sereth,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Seretli, 
N.W.  of  Jassy  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Serf,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  servus.]  In  some  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  until  of  late  years  in  Russia,  a  slave  or  bond- 
man  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it ;  a 
helot.  See  Russia. 

Serfage,  Serfdom,  n.  State  or  condition  of  serfs ; 

bondage. 

Serge,  (serj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  sargrta.]  A  kind  of  twilled 
cloth,  commonly  made  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  silk. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  large  can¬ 
dle  used  in  ceremonies,  sometimes  painted  with  letters 
and  devices,  and  frequently  weighing  many  pounds. 

Sergeancy ,  (sar’jen-te,)  n.  Same  as  Sergeantship,  q.v. 

Sergeant,  (sar'jent,)  n.  [F’r.  sergent,  from  Lat.  ser- 
viens,  servientio  —  servio,  to  serve.]  (Mil.)  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  who  instructs  recruits  in  discipline, 
forms  the  ranks,  Ac. —  A  sergeant  is  of  higher  rank 
than  a  corporal,  and  next  below  a  sergeant-major. 

(Eng.  Law.)  See  Serjeant,  the  more  usual  orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Ser'geaiit.  or  Sar'geant,  in  Minnesota,  a  former 
township  of  Rice  co. 

Sergeant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  McKean  co. 

Ser'geantcy,  n.  Same  as  Sergeantship,  q.  v. 

Ser'geant-inajor,  n.  (Mil.)  The  chief  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adjutant,  Ac. 

Ser  geantship,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  condition  of  a 
sergeant. 

Sergipe',  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sergipe,  flows  E., 
entering  the  Vaza  Barris  8  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Sergipe,  or  Sergipe -del -Rev,  (ser-zhee.-pa' ,)  a  marit. 
prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  Lat.  10°  30'  to  11°  32'  S. ;  area,  31,958  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Sao  Francisco,  Yaza  Barris,  Sergipe,  and  Cotin- 
diba.  Surface,  mountainous,  except  along  the  coast ; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands.  Prod.  Cotton, 
sugar,  manioc,  tobacco,  rice,  and  flax.  Cap.  Sao  Chris- 
tovao  or  Sergipe.  Pop.  abt.  295,000. 

Sergius  I.  (-je'us,)  Pope.  b.  in  Syria,  abt.  630,  succeeded 
Conova  in  687.  He  opposed  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  whereupon  Justinian  II.  sent  his  gen¬ 
eral-in-chief  to  arrest  Sergius  ;  but  the  exarch  of  Ra¬ 
venna  protected  the  Pope,  who  humanely  interposed  to 
save  the  life  of  Justinian’s  envoy.  He  instituted  several 
ceremonies  and  established  various  churches  at  Rome. 
D.  at  Rome,  701. 

Sergius  II.,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  Gregory 
IV.  in  844.  He  was  elected  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Emperer  Lothaire,  who  dispatched  an  army  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Louis.  But  the 
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Pope  succeeded  in  inducing  that  prince  to  retire,  after 
having  crowned  him  King  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Saracens  from  Africa  ascended  the  Tiber,  and  rav¬ 
aged  the  environs  of  Rome,  but  were  prevented  from  gain¬ 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  city  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
defence  offered  by  the  walls  which  surrounded  it.  D.  847. 

Sergius  III.,  became  Pope  in  904,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  notorious  Roman  lady, 
Marozia.  These  personages  were  at  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  which  had  deposed  Christopher.  A  son  of 
Sergius,  by  Marozia,  afterwards  became  Pope  by  the 
title  of  John  X.  The  character  of  this  pontiff  has  been 
variously  represented.  Sergius  D.  911. 

Sergius  IV.,  was  elected  Pope,  in  succession  to  John 
XVIII.,  in  1009.  Under  his  rule,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  exhortation,  the  Italian  princes  combined  to  drive 
out  the  Saracens  from  the  country.  In  his  time,  also, 
the  Normans  began  to  enter  Italy.  D.  1012. 

Se'rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
a  series ;  as,  a  serial  publication  or  magazine. 

( Bot .)  In  rows,  or  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  rows. 

— n.  A  literary  publication  appearing  in  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers  or  parts ;  also,  a  tale,  or  other  literary  composition, 
published  in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical. 

Se'rially,  adv.  In  a  serial  order  or  manner ;  by  series 
or  succession  ;  as,  the  work  is  published  serially. 

Se'riate,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  constituting, 
a  series  or  succession  ;  arranged  in  a  series. 

Se'riately,  adv.  In  a  regular  sequence  or  series ;  con¬ 
secutively. 

Seria'tim,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  regular  order  or  series. 

Sericeous,  (se-rish'us,)  a.  [Lat.  sericeus,  from  sericum, 
silk.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  silk;  consisting 
of  silk  ;  silken  ;  silky  ;  as,  sericeous  filaments. 

(Bot.)  Presenting  a  superficies  of  soft,  silky  hairs, 
lying  close  to  the  base  :  as,  a  sericeous  leaf. 

Sericulture,  ( ser’i-kult-yur .)  n.  [Lat.  Seres,  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The  rearing  or  culture  of 
silk-worms. 

Serido,  ( sa-ree'do ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  prov. 
of  Parahyba,  and  falls  into  the  Piranhas,  JO  in.  E.  of 
Villa  Nova  do  Principe  after  a  N.E.  course  of  120  m. 

Series,  (se'rez,)  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Lat.]  A  continued  or 
connected  succession  of  things  in  the  same  order,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other;  a  sequence: 
order ;  course ;  a  line,  link,  or  row  of  things  in  order  of 
succession  ;  as,  a  series  of  triumphs,  a  series  of  calamities. 

(Math.)  A  number  of  arithmetical  or  algebraic  terms 
in  succession,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  a 
certain  law.  Series  derive  their  names  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  of  their  respective  terms. 
Thus,  an  arithmetical  series  is  one  whose  consecutive 
terms  have  a  common  difference  ;  a  harmonic  series  one 
of  which  every  three  successive  terms  are  in  a  harmonic 
proportion.  A  geometric  series  is  one  every  term  of 
which  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  preceding  one  ;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  of  recurring  series,  in  which  each 
term  is  a  constant  function  of  one  or  more  preceding 
terms. 

(Chem.)  The  first  chemist  who  arranged  organic  sub¬ 
stances  in  series  whose  numbers  differed  by  equal  incre¬ 
ments  or  decrements  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen, 
was  Dr.  James  Schiel,of  St.  Louis,  in  theU.  S.,  although 
the  credit  of  having  originated  this  important  method  of 
classifying  organic  compound  is  generally  given  to  Ger- 
hardt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
series  which  have  been  established  of  late  years  in  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry ;  the  most  important  of  them  will  be 
found  under  Homologous  Series  and  Tsologous  Series. 

Ser'in,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Fr.  name  for  the  Canary-bird,  q.  v. 

Serinag-tiur'.  See  Cashmere. 

Seringrapatam',  (“  city  of  Vishnu,”)  a  decayed  town 
and  fortress  of  British  India,  S.  of  the  river  Krishna, 
formerly  cap.  of  Mysore;  Lat.  12°  25'  N.,  Lon.  76°  45'  E. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  4  m.  long  and 
1%  broad,  250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madras.  It  was  stormed  by 
the  British  in  1799,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo-Saib  and 
most  of  the  garrison  were  killed. 

Serino,  (sai-re'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Princi- 
pato-Ulteriore,  on  the  Sabato,  6  m.  S.S.E.  of  Avellino  ; 
pop.  8,000. 

Serio-eom'le,  Serio-com'ical.  a.  Possessing  an 
admixture  of  seriousness  and  comicality ;  partaking 
both  of  jest  and  earnest ;  as,  a  serio-comic  poem. 

Se  rious,  a.  [Fr.  serieux ,  from  Lat.  serins  ]  Grave; 
solemn  ;  sedate  ;  thoughtful  ;  earnest ;  characterized  by 
gravity  of  manner  or  disposition  ;  not  light,  giddy,  gay, 
or  volatile ;  as,  a  serious  person.  —  Being  in  earnest ; 
really  intending  what  is  expressed  or  implied;  not  jest¬ 
ing  or  assuming  falsely  or  pretentiously;  as.  to  take  a 
serious  view  of  a  question  —  Of  weight  or  importance  ; 
momentous  ;  onerous  ;  weighty ;  grave ;  not  irrelevant, 
trifling,  or  inconsequential ;  as.  this  is  really  a  serious 
matter.  —  Hence,  fraught  with  risk  or  apprehension; 
implying  danger ;  as,  it  may  prove  a  serious  drawback 
to  our  success. 

Se'riously.  adv.  In  a  serious  manner;  gravely  ;  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  in  earnest ;  in  an  important  degree  ;  momen¬ 
tously  ;  without  frivolity,  levity,  or  volatility ;  as,  do 
you  seriously  mean  it? 

Se'rioiisness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
serious;  gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind;  absence  of  ti  i- 
fling,  levity, or  frivolity;  earnest  attention,  particularly 
to  religious  concerns;  as,  “that  spirit  of  religion  and 
seriousness  vanished  all  at  once.”  —  Atterbury. 

Serjeant,  (sar'jent,)  n.  [See  Sergeant  ]  (Eng.  Law.) 
A  barrister  of  the  highest  rank  as  a  special  pleader. 

King's  or  Queen's  Serjeant ,  one  or  more  of  the  ser- 
jeants-at-law,  whose  presumed  duty  is  to  plead  for  the 
Crown  in  causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments  tor 
high  treason,  Ac.;  —  the  title  is  now  merely  honorary. 


Serjeant-at-arms,  in  certain  legislative  assemblies,  a 
functionary  who  carries  into  effect  the  commands  of  the 
body,  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  punishment 
of  offenders. 

Serjeant-surgeon,  in  England,  a  servant-surgeon,  or 
chief  surgeon  to  the  sovereign. 

(Mil.)  See  Sergeant,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

Serin  i«le,  ( sair-me'dai ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Man¬ 
tua,  on  the  Po,  9  m.  E  S.E.  of  Revere ;  pop.  5,000. 

Ser'inon,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sermo,  from  sero,  to  join  or  con¬ 
nect.]  A  discourse  delivered  in  public  by  a  clergyman 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruction;  a| 
written  religious  discourse  or  exordium  ;  as,  to  preach  a 
sermon.  (See  Preaching.) — Hence,  colloquially,  a  serious 
exhortation ;  a  set  address  or  exordium  on  one’s  deport¬ 
ment  or  duty  ;  —  generally  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense ; 
as,  a  curtain  lecture  is  a  wife’s  sermon. 

— v.  a.  To  tutor  :  to  lesson  ;  to  teach  dogmatically. 

Sermon'ic,  Serinon'ical,  a.  Grave  and  didactic, 
and,  generally,  dogmatic;  resembling,  or  partaking  of, 
the  character  of  a  sermon ;  as,  sermonic  dissertations. 

Ser'monisll,  a.  Like,  or  partaking  of  the  quality  of,  a 
sermon. 

Ser'nionist,  Ser'nionizer,  n.  One  who  writes  or 
delivers  sermons  ;  a  preacher;  an  expounder  of  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

Ser'nionize,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  influence  by  means  of  a 
sermon  or  religious  discourse ;  as,  to  sermonize  a  person 
asleep. 

— v.  n.  To  make,  compose,  or  write  a  sermon,  or  sermons ; 
to  preach  a  sermon.  —  To  inculcate  rigid  rules  of  moral 
or  social  propriety;  as,  a  sermonizing  preceptor. 

Seron',  Seroon',  n.  [Fr.  serron;  Sp.  seron .]  A  pack¬ 
age  made  of  raw  hide,  for  packing  drugs  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  as,  a  seron  of  indigo. 

(Com  )  A  weight  varying  with  the  substance  to  which 
it  is  applied;  thus,  a  seron  of  almonds  is  a  quantity  of 
abt.  87 lbs. ;  of  anise-seed,  from  3  to  4  cwt. ;  of  Castile 
soap,  from  200%  to  300%  lbs.  —  Also,  an  African  weight 
of  185'55  grains. 

Seros'ity,  n.  [Fr.  serosite.]  (Physiol.)  The  liquid 
which  exudes  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  it  is 
coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  water  holding  some  of  the 
salts  of  the  blood  and  a  trace  of  albumen  in  solution. 

Se'rous,  a.  [Fr.  sereux.  See  Serum.]  Thin;  watery; 
resembling  whey ;  —  said  of  that  part  of  the  blood  which, 
in  coagulation,  separates  from  the  grumous  or  red 
part. — Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  serum,  a  watery  fluid 
secreted  into  the  serous  cacities.  See  Membrane. 

Serous  membrane.  (Anat.)  See  Membrane. 

Ser 'pa,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Alentejo, 
on  the  Guadiana,  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Beja;  poj).  6,000. 

Ser  'pent,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  serpens,  creeping.]  (Zool.)  An 
Ophidian.  See  Serpents. 

— Metaphorically,  a  subtle  or  malicious  person,  or  one  who 
is  guilty  of  baseness  or  treachery. 

(Pyrotechny.)  A  kind  of  firework,  which  passes 
through  the  air  with  a  serpentine  motion,  and  makes  a 
sort  of  sibillant  noise. 

(Astron.)  There  are  no  less  than  four  kinds  of  ser¬ 
pents  placed  among  the  constellations.  The  first  is 
Hydra,  which  is  situated  S.  of  the  Zodiac,  below  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo;  the  second  is  Hydrus, which  is  situated 
near  the  S.  Pole;  the  third  is  Draco,  which  is  situated 
about  the  N.  Pole;  and  the  fourth  is  the  serpent  called 
Serpens  Ophiuchi,  situated  chiefly  between  Libra  and 
Corona  Borealis. 

(Mus.)  A  musical  brass  wind-instrument,  formed 
like  a  serpent,  serving  as  bass  to  the  horns  or  cornets.  [ 
It  is  most  generally  covered  with  leather,  and  has  three 
parts  ;  a  mouthpiece,  neck,  and  tail.  The  compass  is  two 
octaves,  produced  with  six  holes  stopped  by  the  fingers. 
This  instrument  is  rarely  employed  in  modern  orches¬ 
tras,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  accompanying  Gregorian 
music  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

— a.  Serpent-like ;  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  serpent ; 
as,  “ serpent  mazes  of  deceit.”  —  Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  coil,  wind,  or  meander  like  a  serpent,  as  a 
river,  (r.) 

Serpenta'ria,  n.  [Fr.  ser  pent  air  e.}  (Bot.)  See  Aris- 
tolochia. 

Serpenta'ria,  an  islet  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Serpen  tar  ins,  or  Ophinclins,  n.  (Astron.)  One 
of  the  ancient  constellations  represented  on  the  globe  by 
the  figure  of  a  man  grasping  a  serpent  in  his  hand.  It 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  mid-heaven,  directly 
south  of  Hercules,  and  west  of  Taurus  Poniatowski. 
Its  centre  is  very  nearly  over  the  equator,  opposite  to 
Orion,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  on  the  26th  of  July.  It 
contains  seventy-four  stars,  including  one  of  the  2d  mag¬ 
nitude,  five  of  the  3d,  and  ten  of  the  4th. 

Ser'pent-eater,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Secretary-bird. 

Serpen  t'iform,  a.  [Lat.  serpens,  serpent,  and 
forma,  form.]  Possessing,  or  presenting,  the  form  of  a 
serpent. 

Serpentigenons,  (-tlj'e-nus,)  a.  [From  Lat.  serpens, 
and  ge.nere ,  gignere,  to  procreate.]  Serpent-bred;  be¬ 
gotten  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pentine,  a.  [Fr.  serpent  in,  from  Lat.  serpentinus.] 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  serpent ;  winding  in  vari¬ 
ous  circumvolutions  like  a  moving  serpent ;  twisted  like 
a  serpent;  having  the  color  or  properties  of  a  serpent  ; 
spiral;  meandering;  tortuous;  anfractuous;  as,  a  ser¬ 
pentine  motion,  serpentine  mazes. 

,8'.  tongue.  (Far.)  A  horse’s  tongue,  when  constantly 
in  motion  under  or  over  the  bit,  after  the  manner  of  a 
serpent.  —  S.  verse.  (Poet.)  A  verse  which  begins  and 
terminates  with  the  same  word. 

— A  meandering  or  winding  stream,  or  sheet  of  lake 
watec 


Ser  pentine,  n.  (Ord.)  A  cannon  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  somewhat  larger  than  the  culverin. 

(Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  touud  in  com¬ 
pact  masses,  tinged  with  black,  red,  and  green  spots.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  coming  into  very  general  use 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  where  there  are  several  extensively- 
worked  mines.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  skin  of  certain  serpents. 

— v.  n.  To  serpentize ;  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pentinely,  adv.  In  a  winding,  meandering,  or 
serpentine  manner. 

Ser'pentinons,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling  serpents  in  character. 

Ser  pentize,  v.  a.  To  turn  or  wind,  like  a  serpent,  in 
a  tortuous  or  anfractuous  manner  >  to  meander,  as  a  river. 

Ser'pent  River,  in  British  America,  flows  W.S.W., 
entering  the  N.  channel  of  Lake  Huron,  30  m.W.  of  La 
Cloche. 

Ser'pentry,  n.  A  winding  or  twisting,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  serpent. 


-A  place  infested  or  haunted  by  serpents. 

Ser'peiits,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  applied 
by  Cuvier  to  the  Ophidians,  or  Ophidia,  and  comprising 
in  his  classification  the  third  order  of  reptiles.  The  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  a  S.  consists  of  a  head,  a  body,  and  a  tail,  in 
one  lengthened  bone,  without  any  extremities,  though 
there  are  sometimes  membranes  to  the  head  or  neck, 
which  admit  of  being  inflated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  skeleton  is  simple  in  them,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  skull,  the  spinal  column  and  the  bones  of  the 
head.  The  skull  is  small,  and  the  brain  is  also  small, 
and  very  imperfectly  developed,  a  fact  which  renders 
naturalists  averse  to  the  idea  that  the  S.  is  a  good  em¬ 
blem  of  cunning  or  wisdom.  The  mouth  is,  in  every 
case,  merely  a  prehensile  instrument,  and  not  a  killing, 
or  even  wounding,  one;  for,  although  the  stroke  of  the 
poison-fang  of  a  S.  is  often  of  the  most  deadly  character, 
it  is  only  so  through  the  poison  which  it  discharges. 
The  teeth  of  S.  are  adapted  for  piercing  and  holding,  but 
not  for  dividing  or  bruising ;  and,  consequently,  the  ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  this  order  swallow  their  prey  whole; 
the  jaws  of  S.  being  united  by  ligaments,  a  conformation 
which  gives  them  the  power  of  dilating  their  jaws  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  swallow  bodies  larger  thau  them¬ 
selves.  A',  are  divided  into  venomous  and  ncm-venomous  ; 
and  the  former  are  divided  again  into  venomous  with 
many  maxillary  teeth,  and  venomous  with  isolated  fangs. 
The  venomous  S.  with  isolated  fangs  present  a  very 
peculiar  structure  in  their  organs  of  mandueation  (Fig. 
2341).  Their  superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  long  ped¬ 
icle,  analogous  to 
the  external  ptery¬ 
goid  apophysis  of 
the  spheroid  bone, 
and  very  movable. 

Here  are  fixed  two 
pointed  teeth, 
pierced  with  a  small 
canal,  which  give 
issue  to  a  liquor  se¬ 
creted  by  a  consider¬ 
able  gland  situated 
under  the  eye.  It 
is  this  liquor  which, 
when  shed  into  the 
wound  made  by  the 
bite  of  the  serpent, 
produces  effects 
more  or  less  fatal, 
according  to  the  species  which  has  inflicted  the  wound. 
The  fangs  are  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when  the 
S.  does  not  wish  to  use  them  ;  and  there  are  behind  it 
many  germs,  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their  turn,  in 
order  to  replace  them  if  they  should  be  broken  in  the 
wound  they  make.  In  the  non-venomoiis,  the  branches 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  furnished  throughout  their  length, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  palatine  branch¬ 
es,  with  fixed  teeth,  which  are  not  pierced.  There  are, 
therefore,  tour  nearly  equal  rows  of  these  teeth 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  in  the 
lower.  All  the  venomous  species  bring  forth  their 
young  alive,  in  consequence  of  the  egg  being  hatched 
internally  before  it  is  laid ;  whence  their  general 
name  of  vipers,  a  contraction  of  vivipares.  The 
venomous  N.,  with  many  maxillary  teeth,  have  the  jaws 
organized  and  armed  nearly  as  in  the  innoxious ; 
but  the  species  have  the  first  of  their  maxillary  teeth 
greater  than  the  others,  and  pierced  so  as  to  conduct  the 
venom  in  the  same  manner  as  is  effected  in  the  venom¬ 
ous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs.  The  S.,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (the  Deirodon,  which  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  birds), 
subsist  on  living  prey,  and,  whether  venomous  or  non- 
venomous,  have  their  teeth,  as  might  be  expected,  ad¬ 
mirably  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey  and  assisting  in  deglutition.  The 
trachea  of  the  S.  is  quite  long;  their  heart  situated  very 
far  backward  ;  and  the  greater  number  have  only  one 
lengthy  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a  second.  The  tongue 
has  great  powers  of  mobility  and  extension,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  two  cartilaginous  points.  The  skin  in  different 
genera  is  annulated,  coriaceous,  or  granulated,  or  most 
frequently  covered  with  scales.  The  powers  of  digestion 
are  so  slow,  that  one  meal,  in  many  cases,  serves  for 
weeks,  or  even  for  months.  The  structure  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  column  of  the  S.  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
animal  ;  the  most  perfect  specimens  being  found  in  the 
great  crushing  S.,  which  kill  their  prey  by  compressing 
it  in  their  folds,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  them  the 
fullest  latitude  of  action.  The  shell  of  the  egg  in  the 


Fig.  2341. 

MOUTH  of  a  venomous  serpent. 
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oviparous  S.  is  soft,  like  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen 
when  she  lias  not  enough  calcareous  aliment;  are  often 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  and  are  connected  by  a  sort 
of  viscous  matter,  which  coagulates  and  joins  them  in  a 
kind  of  chain.  The  surface  of  the  brain  of  5.  is  nearly 
smooth,  and  without  sinuosities  or  circumvolutions. 
Their  organs  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  appear 
to  be  dull,  if  not  defective,  while  that  of  sight  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  acute.  S.  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  suspend  them¬ 
selves,  erect  themselves,  leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and 
dive.  Cold  latitudes  do  not  agree  with  them ;  it  is  in 
warm  climates  that  their  numbers,  their  venom,  and 
their  volume,  attain  their  maximum. 

Ser  pents,  (Isle  of,)  in  the  Black  Sea,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Ser'pent’s  Tongue,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Adder’s  Tongue. 
See  Ophioglossacea-l 

Serplianto,  or  Ser'pho,  ( sair-fan'tn ,)  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  25  m.  W.  of  Syra;  Lat.  37°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  24°  30'  E.  Area,  20  sq.  m.  Pop.  600. 

Serpiginous,  (-pij'-,)  a.  [Fr .  serpigineux.]  (Med.)  Af¬ 
fected  with  ringworm. 

Ser'polet,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Wild  Thyme. 

Serpook  hov.  or  Serpnchov,  (ser-poo-kov',) a  town 
of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Moscow,  on  the  Oka,  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Moscow.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Ser'pula,  n;  pi.  Serpulad.*.  (Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Annelidse,  whose  organs  of  respiration  are  in 
tufts  attached  to  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
In  most  cases,  they  live  in  tubes,  and  hence  are  often 
called  Tubicolse.  In  some  the  tubes  are  calcareous,  in 
others  horny,  the  result  of  transudation  ;  others,  still, 
are  formed  of  grains  of  sand,  or  other  particles,  bound 
together  by  a  membrane,  also  transuded.  The  genus  S. 
has  the  anterior  portion  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a 
disc  armed  on  each  side  with  bundles  of  coarse  hairs, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a  tuft  of  branchiae 
shaped  like  a  fan,  and  generally  tinged  with  bright 
colors  (Fig.  134  and  2342).  At  the  base  of  each  tuft  is  a 


Fig.  2342.  —  serpdla  contortrylicata. 


fleshy  filament,  one  of  which  is  ever  elongated,  and  ex¬ 
panded  at  its  extremity  into  a  disc,  which  serves  as  an 
operculum,  and  seals  up  the  opening  to  the  tube,  when 
the  animal  is  withdrawn  into  it.  The  calcareous  tubes 
of  the  Serpulse  cover  submarine  bodies. 

Ser'pulite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  petrified  fossil  of  the  genus 
Serpula. 

Serra'na,  and  Serraniria,  two  small  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  bet.  Lat.  14°  and  16°  N.,  Lon.  80°  W. 

Ser'rate,  Ser'rated,  a.  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

Ser'rature,  ti.  [Lat.  serratura,  a  sawing.]  A  notching 
cut  in  the  edge  of  anything,  after  the  manner  of  those 
between  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  as,  the  serratures  of  a  leaf. 

Ser  re,  (sair,)  a  river  of  France,  dept,  of  Ardennes,  which, 
after  a  W.  course  of  50  m.,  joins  the  Oise  near  La  F5re. 

Serrito,  or  Jasuarao,  (ser-ree'to,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  75 
m.  S.W.  of  Rio  Grande  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Ser'ro  Frl'o,  or  Villa  de  Principe,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
130  in.  N.N.E.  of  Ouro-Preto;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Ser'rulate,  Ser'rulated.  a.  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

Serrnla'tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  having  minute 
notches,  like  a  fine  saw. 

Serto'rius,  Quintus,  a  distinguished  Roman  general, 
was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war,  afterwards 
in  Spain,  and  was  made  quaestor,  b.  c.  91.  He  joined  the 
party  of  Marius  in  the  Civil  War.  and  commanded  the 
Cinna  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  b.  c.  87 ;  but  was  indignant 
at  the  atrocious  proscription  which  followed.  The  li¬ 
cense  and  cruelty  of  the  slaves  especially  excited  his 
disgust,  and  he  fell  on  them  and  slew  several  thousand. 
Appointed  praetor  in  83,  he  went  soon  after  to  Spain, 
where  his  courage  and  skill  as  a  soldier  were  well  known. 
He  had,  however,  to  retire  before  the  forces  of  Sulla, 
and  went  to  Africa ;  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lasi- 
tanians,  returned  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  fight 
for  independence.  His  progress  was  rapid  ;  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  established 
a  senate,  founded  a  school  at  Osca  for  the  education  of 
young  Spaniards  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  and  to 
increase  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people  for 


his  person,  gave  out  that  he  had  communications  with 
the  gods  through  the  white  fawn  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  against  him  in  79, 
but  could  effect  nothing;  two  years  later  Pompey  joined 
Metellus,  but  S.,  reinforced  by  Perperna,  held  out 
against  both  till  72.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Mithridates,  which  caused  fresh  alarm  at  Rome.  But 
his  influence  and  popularity  were  shaken  by  his  despotic 
acts,  and  especially  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  scholars 
at  Osca;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Perperna,  his  ally, 
at  a  banquet,  b.  c.  72. 

Se'riim.  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.  and  Med.)  The  watery  part 
of  the  blood,  which  separates  from  and  floats  around  the 
clot,  or  crassamentum,  when  the  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  body.  When,  by  a  diseased  action,  S.  is  poured  out 
in  the  brain,  it  produces  serous  apoplexy;  when  effused 
into  the  chest,  hydrothorax ;  and  into  the  abdomen,  as¬ 
cites,  or  dropsy. 

Serum  of  milk,  the  whey,  or  serous  fluid  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  removal  of  the  caseine  and  butter. 

Sernys',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N. 
W.  of  Chicago. 

Serv'able,  a.  That  may  be  served.  —  Susceptible  of 
being  preserved. 

Ser'val,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Felis  serval,  a  fierce  and  rapa¬ 
cious  animal,  native  of  India  and  Thibet.  It  resides 
principally  among  trees;  leaping  writh  great  agility 
from  one  to  another,  and  pursuing  birds.  It  resembles 
the  panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  lynx  in  its  size,  the 
robustness  of  its  make,  and  the  shortness  of  its  tail. 

Servan,  (St.,)  (sair'va,)  a  seaport-town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Ile-et-Vilaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  1  m. 
S.  of  St.  Malo;  pop.  12,709. 

Serv'ant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  servir — Lat.  servus,  a  slave.] 
One  who  serves;  especially,  a  domestic  or  menial;  a 
person  who  attends  another  for  the  purpose  of  perform¬ 
ing  menial  offices  for  him,  or  who  is  employed  by  another 
for  such  offices,  or  for  other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  his 
command;  an  employ^;  a  subordinate  assistant  or 
helper;  as,  to  hire  or  engage  a  servant.  (This  word  is 
most  generally  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  domestic  help  or 
menial.)  —  One  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  another;  a 
drudge.  —  Hence,  a  person  of  low,  mean  condition,  or 
base,  ignoble  spirit. 

Servant  of  servants,  one  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  servitude.  —  Your  servant,  your  humble  servant,  your 
obedient  servant,  phrases  of  formal  civility  or  courtesy, 
used,  for  the  most  part,  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
and  generally  meaning  nothing. 

Ser'vant-g'irl,  Ser'vant-inaid,  n.  A  female  help 
or  domestic;  a  maid-servant. 

Ser'vant-nian,  n.;  pi.  Servant-men.  A  male  menial 
or  domestic ;  a  man-servant ;  a  body-servant. 

Ser’vantry,  n.  A  body  of  servants  taken  in  the  col¬ 
lective  sense. 

Serve,  v.  a.  [Fr.  servir ;  Lat.  servire,  from  servus,  a 
slave.]  To  work  for  and  obey;  to  bestow  the  labor  of 
body  and  mind  in  the  employment  of ;  to  minister  to ;  to 
subserve ;  to  perform  official  duties  to ;  to  attend  at  the 
command  of ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  help  ;  to  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to 
perform  duties  in  the  employment  of,  or  required  in  ; 
also,  specifically,  to  render  spiritual  obedience  and  wor¬ 
ship  to.  —  To  yield  obedience  to  servilely  or  meanly;  to 
be  subservient  or  subordinate  to ;  to  act  or  appear  as  the 
inferior  of.  —  To  supply  with  food ;  to  attend  at  meals ; 
to  wait  upon  in  the  service  of  the  table ;  as,  to  serve 
one’s  guests.  —  Hence,  to  produce,  arrange,  deal,  or  dis¬ 
tribute,  as  a  portion  of  anything,  especially  of  dressed 
food  ;  —  usually  before  up  or  nut ;  as,  to  serve  up  din¬ 
ner,  to  serve  out  provisions.  —  To  perform  duties  in  the 
service  of;  to  give  assistance  to  by  good  offices;  to  do 
the  duties  required  in  or  for ;  as,  to  serve  one’s  country 
in  time  of  war.  —  To  be  of  use  to ;  to  benefit ;  to  con¬ 
tribute  or  conduce  to  ;  to  advance  ;  to  further  ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  ;  to  be  sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  as,  a 
small  sum  will  sene  for  present  needs.  —  To  be  in  the 
place  of  anything  to  one;  to  do  duty  for;  to  answer 
as  substitute  for ;  as,  this  will  serve  m,v  purpose  as  well 
as  another.  —  To  treat ;  to  act  toward  ;  to  requite  ;  to 
conduct  one’s  self  to ;  as,  he  served  me  well. 

To  serve  an  attachment.  (Law.)  To  levy  a  writ  of 
attachment  on  the  person  or  goods  of,  by  seizure  or  re¬ 
plevin.  —  To  serve  an  execution ,  to  levy  an  execution  on 
lauds,  goods,  or  person,  by  taking  forcible  possession. — 
To  serve  a  process  or  writ,  to  read  it  in  person  before  the 
party  concerned,  so  as  to  give  him  due  notice,  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  with  him,  or  his  solicitor,  or  at 
his  usual  place  of  address.  —  To  serve  a  warrant,  to  read 
such  document  to.and  thereupon  seize  the  person  against 
whose  body  it  is  issued.  —  To  serve  an  office,  to  discharge 
a  public  function ;  as,  to  serve  as  mayor  two  years  in 
succession.  —  To  serve  a  rope.  (Naut.)  To  wind,  as 
service-leather,  Ac.,  round  it,  as  a  preventive  against 
friction.  —  To  serve  one  out,  to  retaliate  upon  ;  to  re¬ 
quite  ;  to  give  tit  for  tat  for ;  as,  I  will  serve  him  out  one 
of  these  days.  —  To  serve  one’s  self  of  .  to  avail  one’s  self ; 
to  make  use  of;  to  cause  to  subserve  ;  —  a  Gallicism  ;  as, 
“they  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form.”  (Taylor.) 

—  To  serve  the  time,  to  act  as  a  time-server ;  to  be  guided 
by  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  rather  than  by 
one’s  duty ;  to  comply  with,  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

— v.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  bondman,  or  slave ;  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  labor  or  other  business  for  another ;  to  be  in 
subservience  or  subjection  to. — To  wait  upon ;  to  attend ; 
to  perform  menial  or  domestic  offices  to  another;  to  act 
as  servant  to  ;  as,  some  people  require  constant  serving. 

—  To  perform  duties,  as  in  the  military  or  naval,  or  any 
civil  service  or  office;  to  discharge  the  requirements  de¬ 
manded  by  any  official  position  or  employment; — specifi¬ 
cally,  to  act  as  a  soldier,  seaman.  Ac. ;  as,  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  served  as  volunteers  in  the  ranks.  —  To 


answer ;  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  to  be  of  use  ;  to  suit ;  to 
conduce;  as,  when  opportunity  serves  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.  —  To  officiate  or  minister ;  to  do  the  honors  of; 
as,  he  served  as  chairman  at  the  dinner. 

Serv'er,  n.  One  who  serves.  —  That  which  serves ;  a 
salver,  waiter,  or  plate  for  carrying  things  upon. 

Ser  via,  (anc.  Mcesia-Superior),  a  kingdom  of  eastern 
Europe,  between  Lat.  42°  21'  and  45°  N.,  Lon.  19°  10' 
and  22°  45'  E.,  having  N.  the  Danube,  which  separates 
it  from  Hungary,  E.  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  S. 
Roumelia  and  Bosnia,  and  W.  Bosnia;  area,  20,850  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  well- 
wooded,  with  numerous  fertile  tracts.  Rivers.  Danube, 
Save,  Morava,  and  Drina.  I ‘rod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Min.  Iron  and  salt. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  hardware.  Chief  towns. 
Belgrade,  the  cap.,  Semendria,  Nissa,  Jogodina,  Kraga- 
jewaez,  and  Poscliega.  The  inhabitants  nearly  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  Greek  Church.  They  are  distinguished  for 
their  vigor  of  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners  and 
mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  strongly 
prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They  rank 
among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  membors  of  the 
Slavic  family.  The  Servian  language,  or  Serb,  called 
also  the  Illyrian,  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Russian  than  to  Polish  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  members  of  its  division  by  the 
predominance  of  vowels,  and  consequently  by  its  soft, 
melodious  resonance.  This  character  it  owes  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  languages  —  the 
former  influence  being  the  result  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course;  the  latter,  of  community  of  religious  belief. — 
Hist.  The  Servi, 
or  Serbs,  a  tribe 
of  Slavonians,  re¬ 
ceived  some  land 
south  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Leo  VI.  in 
the  10th  century. 

The  Greeks  failed 
in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Servia  un¬ 
der  their  control 
in  the  11th  cent. 

Pope  Honorius 
III.  erected  Servia 
into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom  in 
1217.  The  Servi¬ 
ans,  Hungarians, 
and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  were 
defeated  in  the 
plain  of  Kossova 
in  Sept.,  1389,  by 
the  Turks,  who,  in 
the  next  century, 
reduced  the  whole 
country  under 
their  sway  ;  and  it 
remained  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  with 
but  slight  inter¬ 
ruption  until 
1717.  Austriacon-  Fig.  2343.  —  Serb  woman. 
quered  part  of 

Servia  in  1718,  but  had  to  resign  it  in  1730.  In  1789  Mar¬ 
shal  Laudohn  took  again  Belgrade,  which  was  restored 
to  the  Sul  tan  in  1791.  Inl805  the  Servians  rose  against  the 
Turks  and  expelled  them.  Their  leader,  George  Czerny, 
ruled  S.  until  1813,  when  the  Turks  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  the  country.  Another  insurrection  broke  out  in 
1815,  when  the  country  secured  its  independence.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  March,  30, 1856,  S.  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  of  S.  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family 
ofObrenovitch  by  the  National  Skuptcliina,  Sept.  1, 1861. 
A  dispute  with  the  Turks,  which  broke  out  in  Belgrade, 
June  15.  1862,  was  terminated  by  an  armistice,  June  18. 
Negotiations  were  subsequently  entered  into  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1856,  by  which  the  Turks  agreed  (Sept. 4)  to  evacuate 
Servia,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  holding 
garrison  in  Belgrade.  N.  declared  war  against  the 
Sultan  July  3,  1876,  and  the  independence  of  S.  from 
Turkey  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878). 
The  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  as  Milan  I.,  in  18s2, 
and  7  years  later  (1889)  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Alexander. 

Service,  (ser't'Ts,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  senitium,  from  senus, 
a  slave,  servant.]  Act  of  one  who  serves:  business, 
duty,  office,  attendance,  or  condition  of  a  servant;  labor 
of  body,  or  of  body  and  mind,  performed  at  the  command 
ofa  superior,  or  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another;  actual  employment  of  a  servant ;  anything  done 
by  way  of  duty  to,  or  attendance  on,  a  superior  or  em¬ 
ployer;  also,  spiritual  obedience  and  worship;  as,  a  do¬ 
mestic  act  of  service,  to  go  to  service,  Ac. — Actual  duty; 
that  whicli  is  required  to  be  performed  in  some  office  or 
employment ;  act  or  deed  of  one  who  serves ;  labor  ren¬ 
dered  to  another  ;  duty  done  or  demanded  ;  aid,  help,  or 
kindness  afforded  ;  as,  will  you  do  me  a  sendee? — That 
performance  of  religious  duty  or  respect  which  God  re¬ 
quires  of  man ;  public  worship  or  office  of  devotion  ;  offi¬ 
cial  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  religious  rites  or 
ceremonials  appropriate  to  any  event  or  occasion;  as, 
divine  service,  the  marriage  service,  Ac. —  Hence,  a  must- 
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cal  composition  for  use  in  divine  worship;  also,  the 
books  required  in  the  celebration  of  the  rights  of  re¬ 
ligion ;  as,  a  church  service.  —  Official  function;  duty 
performed  in,  or  having  relation  to,  any  official  charge 
or  employment ;  —  hence,  specifically,  military  duty  by 
land  or  sea;  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  so'ldier,'sea- 
man,  Ac. ;  as,  the  naval  service ,  the  merchant  service,  the 
united  services.  See.  —  That  which  imparts  or  promotes 
interest  or  well-being ;  benefit,  avail,  or  utility ;  useful 
office  or  assistance;  advantage  conferred;  as,  he  ren¬ 
dered  essential  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 
—  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  devoir  ;  duteous 
expression  of  regard  ;  as,  present  my  humble  service  to 
his  majesty. — Set  or  order  of  dishes,  appointments,  &c., 
commonly  used  at  table ;  as,  a  dinner  service,  a  tea  service, 
his  constituents  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate. 

( Naut .)  Materials  employed  in  serving  a  rope,  as 
leather,  spun-yarn,  ambroline,  &c. 

(Bot.)  See  Pyros. 

Service  of  a  writ,  process,  warrant,  die.  (Law.)  The 
execution  of  a  writ  or  process.  See  Serve.  — To  see  ser¬ 
vice.  (Mil.  and  Nav.)  To  serve  in  actual  collisions  with 
the  enemy ;  to  smell  gunpowder,  or  be  under  fire  in 
practical  warfare  ;  as,  though  still  young  he  had  seen 
much  service. 

Ser  vice,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

Serviceable,  a.  That  does  or  performs  service ;  that 
imparts  or  promotes  interest,  advantage,  happiness,  or 
any  quality  conducive  to  well-being ;  useful ;  beneficial ; 
helpful ;  advantageous  ;  tending  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  good  end,  use,  or  object ;  as,  a  serviceable  treatise, 
a  serviceable  suit  of  clothes.  —  Adapted  or  prepared  for 
the  performance  of  active  service  ;  capable  of,  or  fitted 
for,  the  demands  or  exigencies  of  duty ;  as,  serviceable 
troops ;  —  hence,  diligent ;  officious ;  pushing ;  energetic ; 
as,  a  serviceable  tool  for  an  act  of  rascality. 

Ser'viceableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ser¬ 
viceable;  usefulness  in  advancing  good,  or  advantage 
of  whatsoever  kind;  practical  helpfulness  or  beneficial¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  serviceablencss  of  an  operation.  —  Prompt¬ 
ness  to  render  service ;  activity ;  diligence ;  officiousuess. 

Ser'viceably,  adv.  In  a  serviceable  manner. 

Ser'viee-berry,  n.  The  berry  of  the  Servia-tree.  See 
Pyrcs. 

Ser’ vice-book,?!.  A  prayer- or  hymn-book,  or  missal. 
See  Service. 

Ser'vice- pipe,  ?!.  A  pipe  connecting  mains  with  a 
dwelling,  as  in  gas-pipes  and  the  like. 

Serviette,  ( ser-ve-W ,)  n.  A  table-napkin. 

Servile,  (ser'vil,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  servilis,  from  servus.] 
Such  as  pertains  to  a  servant,  bondman,  or  slave;  such 
as  proceeds  from  dependence,  voluntary  or  involuntary  ; 
slavish;  abject;  mean;  as,  servile  submission.  —  De¬ 
pendent;  held  in  subjection  or  enforced  subordination; 
as,  a  servile  race.  —  Cringing;  fawning;  meanly  obse¬ 
quious;  toad-eating;  basely  or  pitifully  subservient;  as, 
a  servile  sycophant,  servile  deference,  servile  flattery. 

(Gram.)  Foreign  to  the  original  root;  as,  a  servile 
letter. — Not  itself  articulated,  but  causing  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  the  final  e  iu  serve. 

— n.  (Gram.)  An  element  which  is  alien  to  the  original 
root,  in  contradistinction  to  radical. 

Ser'vilely,  adv.  In  a  servile  manner;  meanly; 
slavishly ;  with  base  submission,  obsequiousness,  or 
sycophancy ;  with  cringing  subservience  or  deference  to 
another :  as,  he  fawns  servilely  upon  his  employer. 

Ser'vileness,  Servil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  serviliU.}  State 
or  quality  of  being  servile  ;  condition  of  a  slave,  serf,  or 
bondman;  mean  submission  or  subservience;  slavish¬ 
ness;  sycophancy;  abject  obsequiousness  or  slavish 
deference  ;  toadyism ;  as,  servility  to  vulgar  riches. 

Serv'iiiffboard,  n.  (Naut.)  A  flat  piece  of  wood, 
used  iu  serving  ropes  on  shipboard. 

Serv'iiifj-maid.  n.  A  female  help  or  domestic;  a 
menial  of  the  gentler  sex;  a  servant-maid. 

Serv'ing’-mallet,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  mallet  em¬ 
ployed  in  serving  ropes. 

Serv'iug'-inan.  n. ;  pi.  Serving-men.  A  menial;  a 
male  help  or  domestic;  a  servitor. 

Serv  itor,  n.  [Fr.  serviteur,  from  Lat.  servitor — service, 
to  serve.]  A  servant;  a  help;  an  attendant;  a  re¬ 
tainer  ;  one  who  acts  or  serves  under  auother  ;  a  serving- 
man  ;  as,  a  faithful  servitor. 

—  In  Oxford  University,  Eng.,  an  undergraduate  whose 
maintenance,  while  at  college,  is  partially  derived  from 
a  fund  set  apart  for  such  purpose  ;  —  synonymous  with 
sizar,  at  Cambridge. 

Serv'itorship,  n.  Office,  quality,  or  condition  of  a 
servitor. 

Serv'itude,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  servitado  —  servus.]  State 
or  condition  of  a  serf,  slave,  or  bondman  ;  state  of  vol¬ 
untary  or  involuntary  subjection  to  a  master  or  em¬ 
ployer;  service;  slavery;  bondage;  position  in  life  of 
a  servant;  —  hence,  a  state  or  condition  ol  slavish  or 
helpless  dependence;  as,  marriage  with  a  rich  and  ugly 
old  woman  is  splendid  servitude. 

( Civil  Law.)  The  right  to  the  use  of  a  thing,  without 
property  in  the  same,  for  all  or  for  some  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  It  consists  either  in  the  right  to  do  some  act,  as 
to  gather  fruit  from  the  estate,  or  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  the  property  from  doing  certain  acts,  as  building 
walls  bej’ond  a  certain  height,  blocking  up  a  window,  &c. 

Ser'vius  Tullius,  the  sixth  mythical  king  of  Rome, 
lie  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  the  Elder, whom 
he  succeeded,  and  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Tar¬ 
quinius  Superbus. 

Sesamoid',  Sesamoid  'al,  a.  [Gr.  sesamon,  a  seed 
of  sesamum,  and  eidos,  form.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  small 
bones  situate  in  the  substance  of  tendons,  near  certain 
joints.  Their  number  is  various,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  more  in  the  male  than  female. 


Ses'amum,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sesame.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Pedaliacex.  S.  Indium,  or  Orientate,  has  oily  seeds, 
which  yield  by  expression  the  product  known  in  India 
as  teel,  ginyelly,  or  gingillie  oil.  It  is  rarely  imported,  as 
it  soon  becomes  rancid ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  largely  em¬ 
ployed  for  adulterating  almond-oil. 

Se'sia,  (se’zha,)  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Sphingidse,  comprising  those  with  the  an¬ 
tennae  always  single,  elongate-fusiform,  and  often  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  small  bundle  of  scales. 


Fig.  2344.  —  sesia  thysbe. 


Sesia,  (sai'se-a,)  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rising 
near  Monte  Rosa,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  85  m.,  join¬ 
ing  the  Po  5  m.  E.  of  Casal. 

Sesos'tris,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  kings  of 
Egypt.  According  to  the  legend,  which  evidently  con¬ 
founds  the  military  exploits  of  several  monarchs,  he, 
upon  succeeding  to  the  throne,  became  ambitious  of 
military  fame,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  Ethio¬ 
pia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were 
conquered ;  and  the  victorious  monarch  marched  through 
Asia,  and  penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  defeated  the 
Thracians,  and  placed  columns  in  the  several  provinces 
he  had  subdued,  bearing  the  pompous  inscription,  “  Se- 
sostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  couquered  this  territory 
by  his  arms.”  After  his  return,  he  employed  himself  in 
encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues 
of  his  kingdom.  In  his  old  age,  Sesostris,  having  grown 
infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself.  The  time  of  o',  is 
placed  from  14l)U  to  1250  B.  C.  Sesostris,  so  called  by 
the  Greeks,  is  identical  with  Ba meses  II.,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Sesqni,  (scs'kwi.)  [Lat.,  one  and  a  half.]  (Cbem.)  A 
prefix  expressing  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents 
of  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  to 
two  equivalents  of  the  proximate  principle  :  as,  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  is  a  compound  of  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  chlorine  and  two  equivalents  of  iron. 

Sesquial'ter,  n.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  compound  stops 
of  the  organ,  composed  of  either  five,  four,  three,  or  two 
ranks  of  open  metal-pipes  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and 
octaves  to  the  diapason. 

Sesquial'ter,  Sesquial  teral,  Sesquial'ter- 
ate,  a.  (Math.)  Having  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half 
to  one. 

Sesqui <lu 'lllieate.  a.  [Fr.  sesquidouble.]  Twice  and 
a  half ;  as,  a  sesquiduplicate  ratio. 

Sesquiox'ide,  n.  (Cliem.)  A  compound  of  three  equiv¬ 
alents  of  oxygen  and  two  equivalents  of  another  body. 

Sesqctip'edal,  Sesquipedalian,  a.  [Lat.  ses- 
quipedalis.]  Containing  a  foot  and  a  half;  —  occasion¬ 
ally  ludicrously  applied  to  long  words;  as,  a,  sesquipe¬ 
dalian  sentence. 

Sesquip'lieate,  a.  (Math.)  Subduplicate  of  the  trip¬ 
licate  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  ratios. 

Ses'quisalt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing  three 
equivalents  of  one  component  to  two  of  another. 

Sesquiter'tial,  Sesquiter'tian,  Sesquiter'- 
tional.  [Prefix  Lat.  sesqui,  and  tertianus,  from  ter- 
tius,  third.]  In  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third  to  one. 

Ses'quitone,  n.  (Mus.)  A  minor  third. 

Sessa,  (sais’sa.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  30  m.  NAT.  of  Capua ;  pop.  4,500. 

Sesse,  or  Sezzti,  ( sait-sa ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes,  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Yelletri ;  pop.  9.000. 

Sessile,  (ses'sil,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sessilis,  from  sedere,  ses¬ 
sion,  to  sit.]  Connected  without  any  apparent  project¬ 
ing  support. 

(Bot.)  Emerging  immediately  from  the  main  branch 
or  stalk,  without  a  petiole;  as,  a  sessile  leaf. 

Session,  (sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sessio,  from  sedeo,  ses¬ 
sion,  to  sit.]  Act  of  sitting,  or  state  of  being  seated  or 
placed;  as,  “a  usual  way  of  session.”  (Browne.)  —  The 
actual  sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legislative  body,  &c., 
for  the  transaction  of  business ;  as,  the  members  are  in 
session. — The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a  court, 
council,  legislature,  and  the  like,  meet  daily  for  the 
transaction  of  business;  or  the  period  oftime  that  elapses 
between  the  opening  and  the  prorogation  of  a  public  as¬ 
sembly  ;  as,  a  session  of  Congress,  a  session  of  Parliament. 

— pi.  (Law.)  The  title  of  several  courts,  chiefly  those  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  as,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

High  Court  of  Session.  The  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland. 

Sessional,  (sesh’un-al.)  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  ref¬ 
erence,  to  a  session,  or  to  sessions;  as,  during  sessional 
term. 

Ses'teroe, n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sestertius.]  (Numis.)  A 
Roman  coin,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  Denarius,  and 
thus  contained  at  first  2  asses  or  librx.  The  name  is 


an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  semis-tertius,  which  was 
their  mode  of  expressing  2;  and  their  custom  was  to 
derive  the  names  of  all  their  coins  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  money-system,  the  As.  The  symbols  tor 
it  were  indifferently  HS  or  IIS,  the  former  being  only 
a  modification  of  the  latter,  which  expresses  two  units, 
and  S  for  the  additional  half-unit  (semis).  In  the  Latin 
classics,  the  phrase  sestertius-nummus,  or  merely  num- 
mus,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  this  coin.  When 
the  Denarius  was  made  to  contain  16  asses,  the  relation 
between  it  and  the  sestertius  was  preserved,  and  the 
latter  from  that  time  contained  4  asses,  though  the 
name,  which  was  now  no  longer  significant,  was  pre¬ 
served.  The  sum  of  1,000  sestertii  was  called  sesterlium, 
which,  after  Augustus,  was  equal  to  about  $32,  and  was 
the  “  money  of  account”  (never  a  “  coin”)  used  in  the 
reckoning  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Ses'tet,  Sestett,  Sesietxe,  Sestetto,  Sestuor,?!.  (Mus.) 
See  Sextet. 

Ses'tri  Levan'te,  a  seaport-town  of  N.  Italy,  26  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Genoa.  It  is  situate  on  a  little  bay  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gromolo ;  pop.  9,082. 

Ses'tri  Ponen'te,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  4  m.  W.  of 
Genoa,  on  the  high  road  which  runs  along  the  sea-coast ; 
pop.  6,421. 

Set,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  set.)  [A.  S.  settan ;  Ger.  seteen.] 
To  cause  to  sit ;  to  seat ;  to  settle ;  to  put,  plant,  or  fix, 
in  any  place  or  posture;  to  give  site  or  place  to;  as,  to 
set  a  table  on  its  legs.  —  Hence,  to  put  or  place  on  ;  to 
fasten  in  one  place ;  to  attach  to ;  as,  to  set  one’s  affec¬ 
tions  upon  an  object.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  certain 
position,  attitude,  condition,  employment,  or  the  like; 
to  cause  to  be ;  to  put  into  a  condition  or  state  ;  as,  to  set 
to  work,  to  set  one  man  to  fight  another,  &c.  To  make 
fast,  permanent,  or  stable ;  to  fix  steadfastly ;  to  give 
an  unalterable  form,  place,  or  condition  to. 

“  Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs."  —  Garth. 

— Hence,  specifically, (1.)  To  obstruct;  to  retard;  to  block 
up ;  to  cause  to  stop  or  be  motionless ;  as,  he  is  hard  set 
for  something  to  find  fault  with.  (2.)  To  determine  ;  to 
fix  or  decide  upon  priorily  ;  —  hence,  to  make  hard,  un¬ 
yielding,  or  inflexible ;  as,  his  face  was  rigidly  set,  he 
drove  at  me  with  set  fist,  she  set  her  mind  on  a  new  bon¬ 
net,  &c.  (3.)  To  plant;  to  imbed  or  fix  firmly  in  the 
ground;  as,  to  set  out  a  parterre  of  shrubs.  (4.)  To  fix 
in  metal  ;  as.  to  set  a  stone  in  a  ring;  —  hence,  to  place 
or  establish  in  something  which  reflects  lustre  or  orna¬ 
ment;  as,  brighter  eyes  were  never  set  in  a  lovely  face. 
(5.)  To  make  firm,  stiff,  compact,  or  solid;  to  convert 
into  curd;  as,  to  set  milk  for  cheese. 

— To  assign ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix  ;  to  determine ;  as,  to  set  a 
price  on  land.  —  To  put  or  place  iu  a  fit  or  suitable  con¬ 
dition  or  position ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate ;  as, 
his  political  faith  is  set  for  him  by  other  men’s  opinions. 

— Hence,  especially,  (1.)  To  put  or  place  in  due  or  work¬ 
ing  order,  as  an  instrument;  as,  to  set,  that  is,  give  an 
edge  to,  a  razor  ;  to  set,  that  is,  regulate  by  a  standard, 
a  watch,  &c.  (2.)  To  spread ;  to  stretch  out  and  put  iu 
position;  as,  to  set  the  sails  of  a  ship.  (3.)  To  give  a 
start  to  by  fixing  the  key-note;  to  give  a  pitch  to;  as, 
to  set  a  piece  of  music.  (4.)  To  replace;  to  reduce  to  a 
proper  or  primary  condition  ;  to  reduce  from  a  fractured 
or  dislocated  condition  ;  as,  to  set  a  broken  leg. 

— To  wager ;  to  risk ;  to  hazard  ;  to  stake  at  play  ;  as,  “  I 
have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.”  (Shaks.) — To  fit  to  sounds ; 
to  adapt,  as  words  to  notes;  as,  to  set  a  song  to  music. 
— To  stud;  to  adorn  or  variegate  with  objects  placed 
here  and  there;  as,  jewels  set  in  a  coronet.  —  To  point 
out  without  noise  or  disturbance,  as  game;  —  said  of 
dogs. 

To  set  about,  to  apply  ;  to  commence,  as  an  action,  un¬ 
dertaking,  or  enterprise  ;  as,  to  set  about  one’s  work. — 
To  set  abroach,  to  let  flow ;  as,  to  set  abroach  a  cask  of 
beer. — To  set  against,  to  oppose ;  to  pit  against  by  way  of 
comparison  ;  as,  I  will  set  my  chance  against  yours. — To 
set  a-going,  to  cause  to  start  or  commence  motion.  —  To 
set  apart,  to  lay  aside  for  a  particular  purpose ;  to  re¬ 
serve  ;  to  hold  separate  from  the  rest ;  as,  to  set  apart 
a  wife’s  jointure.  —  To  set  a  saw,  to  bend  each  tooth  a 
little  to  one  side,  every  alternate  one  being  bent  to  one 
side,  and  the  remainder  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
kerf  may  be  a  little  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
back,  to  hinder  the  latter  from  sticking.  —  To  set  aside, 
to  pass  by  ;  to  omit ;  to  reject  ;  to  annul ;  to  leave  out 
of  reckoning ;  to  abrogate ;  as,  setting  aside  his  love  of 
liquor  he  is  not  a  bad  kind  of  fellow.  —  To  set  at  defi¬ 
ance,  to  defy  ;  to  challenge ;  as,  we  are  strong  enough  to 
set  you  at  defiance.  —  To  set  at  ease,  to  pacify  ;  to  calm ; 
to  quiet ;  to  tranquillize  ;  as,  to  set  one’s  mind  at  ease. — 
To  set  at  naught,  to  despise ;  to  contemn  ;  to  underrate ; 
to  treat  as  of  no  value  or  account;  as,  to  set  authority 
at  naught.  —  To  set  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin,  to  lay  in  such 
a  position  as  to  ensnare  prey  or  game;  —  hence,  to  lay 
apian  to  mislead  and  inveigle  into  the  power  of  auother. 
— To  set  at  work,  to  cause  to  begin  work  or  action,  or  to 
give  directions  how  to  commence  work.  —  To  set  before. 
(1.)  To  exhibit ;  to  expose  to  view  before ;  as.  roast  beef 
is  not  amiss  when  set  before  a  hungry  man ;  also,  to  offer 
to  one  for  selection;  to  propose  for  choice  to;  as,  some 
fine  silks  were  set  before,  her.  —  To  set  by,  to  place  on 
oue  side;  —  hence,  to  discard;  to  reject;  also,  to  es¬ 
teem  ;  to  value  ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  regard  ;  as,  I  set  great 
store  by  that  relic.  —  To  set  by  the.  compass,  to  note  the 
bearing  of  by  the  compass.  —  To  set  down,  (1.)  To  jot 
down  in  writing ;  to  register;  to  record;  to  relate;  as. 
he  set  down  certain  memoranda  for  his  guidance.  (2.) 
To  ordain;  to  establish;  to  fix;  as,  to  set  down  regula¬ 
tions  for  others  to  follow.  (3.)  To  confound  by  superior 
arguments  or  eloquence;  to  confute;  to  rebuke  ;  as.  to 
set  down  a  controversialist. —  To  set  eyes  on,  to  behold  ; 
to  see ;  to  view :  to  fix  the  eyes  upon ;  as,  I  never  set 
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eyes  on  a  handsomer  woman. —  To  set  forth ,  to  display: 
to  offer  or  present  to  view ;  to  expose  to  sight;  to  make 
manifest;  also,  to  make  appear;  to  publish  ;  to  promul¬ 
gate;  to  circulate;  as,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble. — 
To  set  forward,  to  further ;  to  expedite ;  to  promote  ; 
also,  to  advance ;  to  move  on  ;  ns,  to  set  forward  on  a 
journey.  —  To  set  free,  to  liberate  ;  to  enfranchise  ;  to 
emancipate  ;  to  release,  as  from  confinement,  bondage, 
imprisonment,  or  tutelage.  —  To  set  in,  to  give  a  start  or 
beginning  to ;  to  initiate ;  to  put  in  the  way  of ;  as,  if  you 
will  set  me  in  I  can  thenceforward  assist  myself.  —  To 
set  in  order,  to  reduce  to  systematic  arrangement,  order, 
or  method ;  as.  to  set  one’s  papers  in  order.  —  To  set 
milk,  to  cause  it  to  become  curdled,  as  by  the  action  of 
rennet;  also,  to  expose  it  in  fiat,  open  dishes,  so  that 
the  cream  may  accrete  on  the  surface.  —  To  set  off.  (1.) 
To  ornament,  adorn,  embellish,  decorate,  or  beautify; 
as,  her  looks  require  no  paint  to  set  them  off.  —  (2.)  To 
disengage  from  a  whole  and  set  apart ;  to  devote  to  a 
special  purpose;  as,  he  set  off'  a  part  of  his  property  to 
portion  his  daughters.  (3.)  To  speak  of  with  eulogy; 
to  recommend ;  to  give  a  highly  favorable  or  flattering 
account  of ;  as,  to  set  off  a  man’s  merit.  (4.)  To  pit  or 
place  against  as  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  set  off  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  one  scheme  against  another. — To  set  on  or  upon. 
(1.)  To  instigate ;  to  incite ;  as,  to  set  one  on  a  mischief. 
(2.)  To  employ  ;  to  engage,  as  in  a  task  or  duty  ;  as,  to  set 
on  extra  hands.  (3.)  To  fix  or  determine  toward  with 
settled  purpose ;  as,  my  affections  were  set  upon  her. — 
To  set  one’s  cap  for,  to  strive  to  engage  or  attach  the  af¬ 
fections  of ;  to  make  indirect  love  to ;  as,  she  set  her  cap 
at  him  publicly  ;  — used  as  a  colloquialism. — To  set  one’s 
self  against,  to  put  one’s  self  in  a  state  of  vehement  or 
determined  opposition  or  antagonism  to;  as,  his  mind  is 
set  against  meanness  of  any  kind. —  To  set  on  fire,  to  en¬ 
kindle;  to  communicate  fire  to; — hence,  figuratively,  to 
inflame  ;  to  arouse  :  to  irritate,  as  the  passions  of. —  To  set 
on  foot,  or  a-foot,  to  put  in  motion  or  action ;  to  start; 
to  set  a-going;  as,  a  new  project  was  set  on  foot. — To  set 
out,  (1.)  To  set  off ;  to  display  ;  to  exhibit;  to  expose  to 
view  ;  as,  she  has  set  out  her  charms  to  advantage.  (2.) 
To  allot ;  to  assign ;  to  mark  off ;  to  limit;  as,  to  set  out 
the  widow’s  third  of  an  estate.  (3.)  To  furnish;  to 
supply;  to  array;  to  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth ;  as, 
America,  at  a  pinch,  can  set  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail.  (4.)  To  ornament;  to  decorate;  to  embellish  ;  to 
adorn  ;  as,  an  ugly  woman  set  out  with  jewels. 

(Law.)  To  state  at  large  ;  to  go  into  details.  —  To  set 
over,  to  assign;  to  convey ;  to  transfer;  to  appoint  or 
nominate  as  inspector,  overlooker,  controller,  or  super¬ 
visor  ;  as,  to  set  a  foreman  over  othermen.  —  To  set  right, 
or  to  rights,  to  reinstate;  to  correct;  to  rectify;  to  place 
in  order  ;  as,  let  this  matter  be  set  to  rights.  —  To  set  the 
fashion,  to  lead  the  mode ;  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  ruling  style;  as,  who  set  the  American  fashion 
of  chin-whiskers  ?  —  To  set  the.  teeth  on  edge,  to  affect 
the  teeth  with  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as  when  ver¬ 
juice  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. —  To  set  to,  to 
affix ;  to  attach  to ;  also,  to  engage  in  close  combat ; 
as,  they  set  to  with  their  fists.  —  To  set  up,  (1.)  To 
raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  erect :  as,  to  set  up  a  building.  (2.) 
Hence,  to  exalt ;  to  place  in  a  high  or  prominent  po¬ 
sition  ;  as,  “  Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his 
own  countrymen.”  (Dryden.)  —  (3.)  To  institute;  to 
found  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  school.  (4.)  To  en¬ 
able  or  find  the  means  to  commence  a  new  business ;  as, 
he  set  his  son  up  as  a  bookseller.  (5.)  To  place  in  open 
view  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  land-mark.  (6.)  To  raise  ;  to  sound 
loudly ;  as,  to  set  up  one’s  voice.  (7.)  To  advance ;  to 
propound,  as  for  discussion  or  reception ;  as,  to  set  up  a 
new  theory.  (8.)  To  raise,  as  from  a  low  state  to  a 
higher ;  as,  marrying  an  heiress  quite  set  him  up.  (9.) 
(Print.)  To  put  in  type;  as,  to  set  up  a  page  of  copy  ; 
to  form  or  arrange  in  words,  lines,  Ac.,  ready  for  the 
press;  as,  to  set  up  type.  (10.)  (Naut.)  To  extend  or 
lay  out ;  as,  to  set  up  a  stay.  (11.)  To  set  up  the  rigging, 
to  make  it  taut  by  means  of  tackles. 

Set,  v.  n.  To  sink  ;  to  decline  ;  to  go  below  the  horizon  ; 
as,  the  setting  sun.  —  To  plant  by  root  or  slip  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  plants  or  slips  in  the  ground  ;  as,  to  set  an  acre  of 
land  with  cabbages.  —  To  begin  to  strike  root  or  ger¬ 
minate  ;  to  be  fixed  for  growth.  —  To  be  fixed  hard  or 
rigid ;  to  become  fastened ;  —  hence,  to  congeal ;  to  con¬ 
crete  ;  as,  this  cement  sets  slowly.  —  To  have  a  certain 
direction  in  motion,  as  a  current.  —  To  go  forth  ;  to  be¬ 
gin  to  move ;  to  start,  (r.)  —  To  silently  indicate  the 
position  of  game ;  also,  to  hunt  game  by  the  help  of  a 
setter  ;  as,  the  dog  sets  well.  —  To  undertake  in  earnest ; 
to  apply  one’s  self ;  to  bestir  to  action ;  as,  he  sets  him¬ 
self  to  work  in  proper  style. 

To  set  about,  to  begin ;  to  commence ;  as,  let  us  set 
about  going  home.  —  To  set  forward,  to  advance ;  to  be¬ 
gin  to  march  or  move  on. —  To  set  in,  to  enter  upon  a 
particular  state;  as,  the  equinoctial  gales  have  set  in; 
also,  to  settle  one’s  self;  to  become  fixed  or  established. 
—  To  set  off,  to  start,  as  upon  a  journey.  —  (Typog.)  To 
deface  or  soil  the  next  sheet;  —  said  of  the  ink  on  a 
recently  printed  sheet,  when  another  sheet  comes  in 
contact  with  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry. —  To  set 
on  or  upon,  to  assault ;  to  make  an  onset  or  attack  ;  as, 
brigands  set  upon  the  travellers;  also,  to  begin,  as  a 
journey  or  undertaking;  as,  he  set  upon  writing  a  new 
book. —  To  set  out,  to  commence  a  journey  or  course  of 
action  ;  as,  he  sets  out  for  England  by  next  steamer,  to 
set  out  in  life,  Ac. — To  set  to,  to  apply  one’s  self  to;  as,  to 
set  to  work. —  To  set  up,  to  embark  in  business  or  an 
undertaking ;  as,  to  set  up  in  business  for  one’s  self ; 
also,  to  make  ostensible  progressions  or  pretensions ;  as, 
he  sets  himself  up  to  criticise  things  he  knows  little  about. 

~-p.  a.  Fixed  ;  firm  ;  obstinate;  stubborn  ;  as,  he  is  set  in 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  —  Uniform;  equable;  formal; 


regular ;  as,  a  set  speech,  a  set  battle.  —  Prescribed  ; 
established  ;  accepted ;  as,  a  set  line  of  conduct.  —  Set 
speech,  an  oration,  or  a  discourse  carefully  prepared  be¬ 
fore  delivery ;  also,  a  precise,  formal,  or  methodical 
harangue. 

— n.  Act  of  setting ;  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  below 
the  horizon  ;  as,  before  set  of  sun.  - —  That  which  is  set, 
placed,  fixed,  or  established  ;  especially,  a  young  plant 
for  growth  ;  as,  a  set  of  quicks  ;  permanent  alteration  of 
shape  or  form,  as  the  result  of  pressure  ;  as,  the  set  of  a 
spring.  — -  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  similar  form,  which  are  ordiuarily  placed  or 
used  together;  a  number  of  tilings  that  are  united  in 
the  formation  or  assemblage  of  a  whole  ;  a  suit ;  an  as¬ 
sortment  ;  as,  a  toilet-sst,  a  set  of  china,  a  set  of  instru¬ 
ments.  —  A  number  of  persons  associated;  a  collective 
body  of  individuals  allied  by  kindred  or  sympathetic 
tastes,  qualities,  opinions,  or  social  grade ;  a  group  ;  a 
clique ;  a  coterie ;  as,  he  belongs  to  the  Prince’s  set,  they 
are  an  odd  set  of  people,  Ac.  —  Course  ;  direction ;  ten¬ 
dency  ;  as,  the  set  of  a  current.  —  Dead  set.  (Sport.)  Act 
of  a  setter-dog  when  sighting  g*ne; —  hence,  a  fixed 
or  stationary  condition  caused  by  obstacle  or  hindrance  ; 
a  dead  lock ;  also,  a  preconcerted  plan  to  defraud  by 
gambling  ;  a  determined  onset ;  as,  the  bull  made  a  dead 
set  at  him.  —  To  be  at  a  dead  set,  to  be  brought  to  a 
check  ;  to  be  in  a  state  which  precludes  further  action 
or  progress ;  colloquially,  to  come  to  grief. 

Se'ta,  n.;  pi.  Setve.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  bristle,  or  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  bristle. 

Setaceous,  (-td’shus,)  a.  [Fr.  sUace. J  Bristly  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  resembling,  bristles. 

— (Bot.)  Bristle-shaped  ;  as,  a  setaceous  leaflet. 

Seta'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  order  Graminacese. 
The  Wild  Timothy,  S.  viridis,  and  the  Bottle  Grass,  S. 
glauca,  are  American  species,  common  in  fields  and  cul¬ 
tivated  grounds ;  but  the  most  important  species  are 
the  European  species  commonly  called  Millet,  cultivated 
for  food,  largely  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  rarely 
in  this  country.  See  Millet. 

Setau'ket,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
58  nr.  N.E.  of  New  York. 

Set'-back,  n.  (Arch.)  A  plain,  flat  set-off  in  a  wall. 

Set'- bolt,  n.  (Ship-building.)  An  iron  pin  or  bolt  for 
fitting  planks  closely  together. 

Set'-tlown,  n.  A  rebuff;  a  contumelious  reply  or  re¬ 
buke;  as,  his  presumption  met  a  proper  set-down. 

Sete-Liag'oas,  (sa'ta-la-go-as,)  seven  lakes  of  Brazil,  on 
the  top  ot  the  Serro  da  Melgueira,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso ; 
Lat.  13°  30'  S.,  Lon.  55°  30'  W.  They  form  the  sources 
of  the  Paraguay. 

Seth.  [Heb.,  compensation.]  (Script.)  The  third  son  of 
Adam,  to  whom  Eve  gave  this  name  in  consequence  of 
regarding  him  as  sent  to  replace  Abel,  whom  Cain  had 
slain. 

Setirerous,  Setig'erous,  a.  [From  Lat.  seta,  and 
ferre,  or gerere,  to  bear.]  (Bot.  and  Zool.)  Bristle-bearing. 

Se'tiform,  a.  Bristle-shaped. 

Set'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  set ;  fixedness ; 
regulation  ;  adjustment ;  also,  stubbornness  ;  obstinacy. 

Set'-Otr,  n.  [set  and  off.]  An  offset;  that  which  is  set 
against  another  thing ;  any  counterbalance.  —  That 
which  is  employed  to  embellish  or  ornament  a  person 
or  thing. 

(Arch.)  (Also  called  off-set.)  That  part  of  a  wall,  Ac., 
which  is  exposed  horizontally  when  the  portion  above 
it  is  reduced  in  thickness. 

(Laio.)  The  amount  of  a  debt  due  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  set-off,  in  answer  either  to 
the  whole  or  a  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  claim.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  sues  for  $100,  due  on  a 
note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  set  off  $S0  due  to  him¬ 
self  for  merchandise  sold  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in  case  he 
pleads  such  S.,  must  pay  the  remaining  balance  into 
court.  The  S.,  however,  must  be  a  determined  and 
specific  sum,  for  a  mere  claim  for  damages  not  ascer¬ 
tained  cannot  be  S.  against  a  specific  debt,  neither  can 
a  debt  due  to  the  defendant  personally  be  set  off  to  a  de¬ 
mand  against  him  as  a  trustee. 

Seton,  (se'tn,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seta,  a  bristle.]  (Surg.) 
A  twist  of  silk  or  cambric,  or  of  a  few  horse-hairs  or  fine 
threads,  drawn  through  the  skin  and  areolar  membrane 
by  the  agency  of  a  large  needle,  by  which  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  is  made  and  continued. 

Setose',  Se'tous,  a.  [From  Lat.  seta.]  (Bot.  and  Zool.) 
Bristly;  set  with  bristles;  as,  a  setose  receptacle. 

Set'-out,  n.  A  display  or  exhibition  ;  as,  we  had  a  fine 
set-out  at  dinner. 

Set'-serew,  n.  (Mach.)  A  screw,  as  in  a  cramp,  for 
bringing  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material,  into 
close  contact. 

Set-stitched,  (-sticht,)  a.  Stitched  after  the  manner 
of  a  set  or  formal  pattern  ;  as,  a  set-stitched  sampler. 

Sett',  n.  In  pile-driving,  a  piece  laid  temporarily  across 
the  head  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  cannot  be  got  at  by 
the  weight,  or  hammer,  except  by  means  of  such  an  in¬ 
tervening  piece. 

Settee',  n.  A  kind  of  lounge  or  chair  for  the  seating 
of  several  persons  at  a  time  ;  a  divan;  an  ottoman. 

(Naut.)  Same  as  Polacca,  q.v. 

Sct'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sets;  —  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  an  adverb ;  as,  a  setter  on,  a 
setter  up,  Ac.  —  One  who  adapts  words  to  music  in  com¬ 
position. 

Set'ter,  n.  [ Canis  Familiaris  Index.]  A  mongrel  dog 
produced  by  crossing,  chiefly  between  spaniels  and 
pointers.  The  principal  varieties  of  &  are  the  English 
and  the  Irish.  The  English  S.  does  not  differ  from  the 
pointer,  but  is  more  loosely  made,  so  as  to  admit  of 
more  rapidity  of  motion,  with  less  diminution  of  the 
continuance  of  that  motion.  It  is  equalled  by  few  sport- 


dogs  in  sagacity,  and  excelled  by  none  in  docility  and 
personal  attachment.  In  color  it  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to  hounds  and 
spaniels.  Their  hair  is,  in  general,  beautifully  curled. 
The  habits  of  the  S.  and  the  pointer  are  much  the  same 
(see  Pointer);  but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  its 
enthusiasm  leads  it  to  forget  the  instructions  it  has  re¬ 


Fig.  2345.  —  English  setter. 


ceived,and  a  small  sample  of  rebreaking  is  often  required 
before  the  shooting  practices  of  each  season  commence. 
The  Irish  N.  is  a  large  red  dog,  of  very  commanding 
mien,  great  powers,  and  excellent  sporting  qualities. 

Set'ter-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Bear’s-foot.  See 
Helleborcs. 

Set'ting',  n.  Act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  or  estab¬ 
lishing.  —  Act  of  apparently  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
as  of  the  sun. — The  direction  of  a  current,  sea,  or  wind. 

—  Act  or  method  of  taking  game  by  means  of  a  setter. 
— That  in  which  something  is  set;  as, a  diamond  solitaire 
in  a  gold  setting. 

[Budding.)  The  induration  of  mortar  or  cement. 

Set'ting-coat,  n.  (Arch.)  The  best  sort  of  plastering 
on  walls  or  ceilings. 

Set'ting'-riog',  n.  (Zool.)  See  Setter. 

Set'ting’-pole,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  an  iron-pointed 
pole  used  for  impelling  boats  in  shallow  water. 

Settle,  (set'tl,) \  n.  [A.  S.  setl.  gesetl ;  L.  Ger.  setel.]  A 
long  bench,  with  a  high,  wooden  back;  also,  a  wide  step 
or  platform. 

— v.  a.  [From  srf.]  To  place  in  a  permanent  state  or  con¬ 
dition  after  wandering,  fluctuation,  or  disturbance;  to 
make  permanent,  fixed,  or  established  in  any  place; 
specifically,  to  establish  in  way  of  life;  as,  to  settle  in 
business,  he  settled  in  town. — To  induct  into  the  pastoral 
office;  to  ordain  as  the  pastor  of  the  care  of  souls;  as, 
to  settle  a  minister.  (U.  S.)  —  To  free  from  doubt,  or  ren¬ 
der  determinate  what  is  uncertain,  as  a  question  in  liti¬ 
gation  ;  to  render  fixed  or  stable  ;  to  make  certain  or 
permanent,  as  habits;  to  make  sure,  firm,  composed,  or 
constant:  as,  to  settle  pin-money  on  one’s  wife,  to  settle 
the  mind  when  ruffled  or  disturbed.  —  To  cause  to  sink 
or  subside,  as  extraneous  matter  in  liquors;  as,  to  settle 
the  grounds  of  coffee. — To  free  from  a  disturbed,  broken 
up,  or  turbid  state  or  condition  ;  to  still,  as  the  surface 
of  water.  —  To  reduce  to  a  smooth,  dry,  or  passable  con¬ 
dition,  as  roads,  Ac.  —  To  lower ;  to  depress ;  to  render 
close  or  compact;  as,  to  settle  the  contents  of  a  barrel  by 
shaking  it. —  To  cause  to  subside  after  being  upheaved 
and  loosened  by  frost.  —  To  bring  to  adjustment;  to 
liquidate;  to  compose  by  amicable  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise;  to  balance  or  to  pay  ;  to  pacify;  to  make  up;  as, 
to  settle  a  difference,  to  settle  a  bill  or  account,  to  settle  in 
full. — To  colonize  ;  to  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  to  people ; 
as,  the  Ksiglish  settled  Virginia,  the  Dutch  first  settled 
New  York. 

Settling-day ,  a  day  for  making  up  or  settling  accounts, 
as  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  —  To  settle  on  or  upon,  to  con¬ 
fer  by  permanent  grant  upon;  as,  he  settled  his  property 
on  his  wife  to  the  exclusion  of  his  creditors. —  To  settle 
the  land.  (Naut.)  To  cause  the  coast-line  to  sink  or  appear 
lower  by  receding  from  it. 

— v.n.  To  become  established  or  fixed;  to  become  sta¬ 
tionary;  to  assume  a  permanent  form  or  condition;  to 
quit  a  rambling  or  irregular  course  for  a  fixed  or 
methodical  one;  as,  he  has  settled  his  affections  unwisely. 

—  Hence,  particularly,  to  fix  one’s  residence  or  place  of 
habitation;  to  take  a  lasting  form  or  condition  of  life; 
to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  or  housekeeping  state; 
also,  to  be  established  in  a  profession,  employment,  or 
vocation  ;  as,  to  marry  and  settle  down.  —  To  subside ;  to 
sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  of  liquor;  to  sink  and  rest 
on  the  bottom  ;  to  become  lower,  as  a  building,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  substructure;  as,  a  house  settles  on  its 
foundation. — To  cease  from  agitation  or  disturbance;  to 
become  appeased,  calm,  or  tranquil ;  as,  let  his  anger 
settle  before  you  approach  him.  —  To  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  as  with  creditors  or  debtors;  to  adjust  difference* 
or  accounts  ;  as,  he  has  settled  all  he  owed.  —  To  make  a 
special  provision  for  a  wife;  as,  she  had  her  fortune  set¬ 
tled  upon  herself. 

Set'tlecliiess,  n.  State  of  being  settled  ;  fixed  or  es¬ 
tablished  condition,  (r.) 

Set  tlement,  n.  Act  of  settling,  or  state  of  being  set¬ 
tled  ;  as,  specifically,  (1.)  A  becoming  stationary,  or  tak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  residence  after  a  roving  course  of  life; 
act  of  taking  a  domestic  or  established  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  ;  fixture  in  business,  employment,  Ac.  (2.) 
Act  of  planting  or  establishing,  as  a  colony ;  act  of  peo¬ 
pling,  or  state  of  being  peopled;  plantation;  colonization ; 
as,  the  settlement  of  Java  by  the  Dutch.  (3.)  Act  of  ad¬ 
justing,  pacificating,  or  determining;  adjustment  of  ac¬ 
counts  or  differences;  reconciliation;  composure  of 
doubts;  arrangement  of  difficulties,  and  the  like;  as, 
the  settlement  of  a  debt,  or  of  a  dispute.  (4.)  Act  of  giv¬ 
ing  possession  by  legal  sanction;  act  of  granting  any 
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tiling  in  a  formal  or  permanent  manner;  as,  a  transfer 
by  private  settlement. 

—That  which  settles,  or  is  settled,  fixed,  or  established; 
as,  (1.)  The  falling  of  the  foul  or  foreign  matter  of  liquor 
to  the  bottom;  subsidence;  also,  settings;  lees:  dregs; 
sediment.  (2.)  A  place,  country,  or  colony  newly  set¬ 
tled,  peopled,  or  established  ;  as,  the  back  settlements  of 
Canada.  (3.)  That  which  is  granted  formally  and  per¬ 
manently  ;— particularly,  the  jointure  conferred  on  a 
woman;  as,  a  marriage  settlement; — also,  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  provision  bestowed  on  a  minister  at 
time  of  ordination,  over  and  above  his  salary. 

{ Law.)  A  disposition  of  property  of  any  kind  made 
by  the  owner  for  certain  purposes.  It  may  be  made 
either  by  deed  or  will ;  but  commonly  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  those  made  by  deed, and  in  fact  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  these;  namely,  marriage  settlements. — Also, 
a  residence  under  such  circumstances  as  to  entitle  a 
person  to  support  or  assistance  in  case  of  becoming  a 
pauper.  It  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  to  wit :  by  birth  ; 
by  the  legal  settlement  of  the  father,  in  the  case  of 
minor  children;  by  marriage ;  by  continued  residence ; 
by  the  payment  of  requisite  taxes;  by  the  lawful  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  public  office ;  by  hiring  and  service  for  a  spec¬ 
ified  time;  by  serving  an  apprenticeship ;  and  perhaps 
some  others,  which  depend  upon  the  local  statutes  of 
the  different  States. 

Set  tier,  n.  One  who  settles. —  Hence,  specifically,  one 
who  commences  a  settlement  in  a  new  country  ;  a  colo¬ 
nist  ;  as,  a  settler  in  Alaska.  —  That  which  decides,  set¬ 
tles,  or  finishes;  —  hence,  a  blow  or  retort  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  a  wrangle  or  contest.  (A  colloquialism.) 

Sett  ling;,  n.  Act  of  making  a  settlement ;  a  planting 
or  colonizing. — Act  of  subsiding,  as  of  lees,  dregs,  or  sedi¬ 
ment. —  The  arrangement  of  disputes,  debts,  or  differ¬ 
ences  ;  as,  when  shall  we  have  a  settling? 

— pi.  Lees;  dregs;  sediment;  that  extraneous  matter 
which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid. 

Set'-to,  (-too,)  n.  A  contest  in  fisticuffs,  controversy,  &c. 
(A  colloquialism.) 

Setubal,  or  St.  lTl>es,  (sa'too-val.)  a  seaport-town  of 
Portugal,  prov.  of  Estremadnra,  on  the  Bay  of  Setubal, 
18  m.  S.E.  of  Lisbon ;  Lat.  38°  29'  N.,  Lon.  8°  53'  W. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Set  ula,  n.;  pi.  Setuljs.  [Lat.  dim.  of  seta,  bristle.] 
(Pot.)  A  small  bristle  or  hair. 

Set  'ulose.  Set'll lous,  a.  Bearing  setules. 

Sevastopol,  in  the  Crimea.  See  Sebastopol. 

Sevastopol,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Muskegon  co.,5 
m.  W.  of  Muskegon. 

Sevastopol,  or  Sebastopol,  in  Wisconsin,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Door  co. 

Seven,  (sev’n.)  a.  [A.  S.  seafon,  seafen;  Ger.  sieben ; 
Lat.  septum ;  Gr.  hepta.)  Four  and  three ;  one  more 
than  six,  or  less  than  eight ;  as,  the  Seven  Ages. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  ( Eccl .)  A 
festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  instituted  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725,  celebrated  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  The  seven  incidents  referred 
to  under  the  title  of  Dolors  are:  1.  The  prediction  of 
Simeon  ( Luke  ii.  34)  ;  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt ;  3.  The 
1 088  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  4.  The  spectacle  of  Jesus  bear¬ 
ing  His  cross  towards  Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus 
upon  the  cross ;  6.  The  piercing  of  His  side  with  the 
lance;  7.  His  burial. — Seven  Stars.  ( Astron .)  See  Plei¬ 
ades. — Seven  Wise  Men.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  collective 
designation  of  a  number  of  Greek  sages,  who  lived  about 
620-548  B.  c.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  practical  wisdom.  Their  names,  as  usually  given,  are 
Solon,  Thales,  Pitfacus,  Bias,  Cbilon,  Cleobulus,  and 
Periander  of  Corinth  ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  una¬ 
nimity  among  the  ancients  either  as  regards  the  names, 
the  number,  the  history,  or  the  sayings  of  these  famous 
sages. — Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  See  W  onders. 

— n.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six,  or  less  by  one 
than  eight.— A  symbol  expressing  seven  units,  as  7,  or  vii. 

Seven  Days’ Battles.  (Amer.  Hist.)  See  Chicka- 
hominy. 

Sev'eilfold.  a.  [ seven  and  fold.)  Repeated  seven 
times;  doubled  by  folding  seven  times;  increased  to 
seven  times  the  number,  size,  weight,  or  value  ;  as,  the 
sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax. 

— adr.  Seven  times  as  much  or  often. 

Se  von  Islands,  a  group  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  Seven  Islands'  Bay. 

Seven  Mile,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  7  m. 
N.  of  Hamilton. 

Seven  Mile  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of 
Juneau  co. 

Seven  Mountains,  in  Penna.,  a  series  of  elevations 
on  the  border  of  Mifflin  co.,  separating  it  from  Centre  co. 

Sev'ennis'ht,  n.  See  Se’night. 

Sev'enoaks.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Darent,  21  m.  S.S.E.  of  London;  pop.  5,000. 

Seven  Pines.  (Amer.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  locality,  6 
m.  from  Richmond,  where,  May  31,  1862,  the  Confeder¬ 
ates,  commanded  by  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Stuart,  de¬ 
feated  the  Nationals  under  Gen.  Casey.  The  battle  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  seven  solitary  pine-trees  at  the  spot 
where  the  fiercest  fighting  took  place.  This  battle  may 
be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

Sev'enscore,  n.  Seven  times  twenty;  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

Sev'ensome,  a.  Arranged  by  sevens ;  consisting  of 
seven  things  or  parts.  (R.) 

Sev'cnteen.  a.  [A.  S.  seofontyne.)  Seven  and  ten; 
one  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than  eighteen  ;  as,  sev¬ 
enteen  shillings 

— n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  seven  added ;  the  number 
greater  by  one  than  sixteen. — A  symbol  representing 
seventeen  units,  as  17,  or  xvii. 


Seventeenth,  a.  [From  seventeen.)  The  ordinal  of 
seventeen;  the  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seventeen ;  one  of 
seventeen  equal  parts.  —  The  seventh  alter  the  teutli ; 
the  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth. 

( Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Seventeen  Years  Cicada,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Cicada. 

Seventh,  (sev'nth,)  a.  [A.  S  se.ofedlia.)  The  ordinal  of 
seven  ;  the  first  after  the  sixth ;  containing  one  part  in 
seven.  [Adventists. 

Seventh-day  Adventists.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Second 

Seventh-day  Baptists.  ( Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Baptists. 

— n.  The  seventh  part;  one  part  in  seven. —  One  next 
following  the  sixth. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semitone, 
constituting  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scalo;  also,  a 
certain  chord. 

Sev'entieth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  seventy;  next  in  order 
after  the  sixty-ninth  ;  as,  the  seventieth  day  of  the  year. 
— Constituting,  or  being,  one  of  seventy  equal  parts  into 
which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  seventy.  —  The  tenth  after  the  sixtieth. 

Seventy,  (sev'en-ty,)  a.  Seven  times  ten;  one  more 
than  sixty-nine  ;  as,  a  person  seventy  years  of  age. 

— n.  The  sum  or  amount  of  seven  times  ten.  —  A  symbol 
denoting  seventy  units,  as  70,  or  lxx.  —  The  Seventy,  the 
seventy,  or,  properly  speaking,  seventy-two,  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom 
this  translation  is  called  the  Septuagint. 

Seventy  Sev'en,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  16 
m.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Sev'enty  Six,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co. ; 
— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Seventy-six,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 
county. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  See  Wonders. 

Seven  Years’  War.  (European  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  a  war  carried  on  in  Germany  between  1756  and 
1763.  The  principal  contending  parties  were  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrians  ;  the  latter  being  at  one 
time  assisted  by  Russia,  France,  the  German  empire, 
and  Sweden  ;  while  the  only  fast  ally  of  the  former,  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle,  was  England  The  war  raged  with  va¬ 
rying  success;  but  at  length  Frederick  seemed  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  when,  in  1762,  the  Empress  of  Rus¬ 
sia  died,  and  her  successor,  Peter  III.,  made  peace  with 
Prussia,  and  thus  led  to  a  termination  of  the  war,  peace 
being  concluded  at  Ilubertsburg  on  the  15th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1763.  This  disastrous  war  devastated  Germany,  and 
cost  Europe  a  million  of  lives,  without  yielding  material 
advantages  to  any  party,  except  to  Prussia,  which  an¬ 
nexed  Silesia,  and  from  that  time  took  rank  as  one  of 
the  five  great  European  powers. 

Sev'er,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sevrer,  separer ;  It.  swerare,  from  Lat 
separare.]  To  separate  by  cutting  or  rending;  to  part 
or  divide  from  the  rest  by  violence  ;  as,  to  sever  a  limb 
from  the  body.  —  To  separate  or  disjoin,  as  distinct 
things,  but  united  ;  to  separate  and  put  in  different  or¬ 
ders  or  places;  to  disjoin;  as,  to  sever  man  and  wife. — 
To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  except ;  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between. 

(Law.)  To  disunite;  to  disconnect;  to  divide,  as  a 
joint  estate  among  several. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction;  to  dis¬ 
criminate  ;  to  distinguish.  —  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be 
rent  or  parted  asunder ;  as,  “  soul  and  body’s  severing.” 

Shales. 

Sev'eral,  a.  [From  sever.)  Separate;  distinct ;  single  ; 
special ;  particular  ;  not  common  to  two  or  more. 

“  Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain."  —  Dryden. 

— Diverse;  different;  various;  as,  four  several  individuals. 
— Divers;  sundry;  more  than  two,  but  not  very  many; 
as,  he  told  the  story  to  several  persons  .  —  Joint  and 
several  note,  bond,  dc.,  any  note  or  memorandum  by 
which  two  or  more  persons  signing  it  are  collectively 
and  individually  bound. 

— n.  Each  particular,  or  a  small  number,  singly  taken ; 
as,  several  of  the  family  rose  to  distinction. 

Sev'erally,  adv.  Separately;  distinctly;  aloof orapart 
from  others. 

Sev'eralty,  n.  A  state  of  separation  or  disjunction 
from  the  rest,  or  from  all  others.  —  Estate  in  severalty. 
(Law.)  An  estate  which  the  tenant  holds  in  his  own 
right,  without  being  joined  in  interest  with  any  other 
person; — distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  coparce¬ 
nary,  and  common. 

Sev'eranee.  n.  Act  of  severing  or  dividing ;  separation. 

(Law.)  Act  of  dividing ;  the  singling  or  severing  two 
or  more  that  join,  or  are  joined,  in  one  writ ;  the  putting 
in  several  or  separate  pleas  or  answers  by  two  or  more 
disjointly;  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of  interest  in  a 
joint  state. 

Severe',  a.  (comp,  severer  ;  superl.  severest.)  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  severus.)  Serious  or  grave  in  deportment ;  austere 
or  sedate  in  manner;  not  light,  airy,  lively,  or  cheerful; 
as,  a  severe  countenance.  —  Rigid ;  harsh ;  stern ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  strictness  ;  regulated  by  stringent 
rules  ;  not  mild,  lax,  or  indulgent;  as,  severe  discipline, 
severe  criticism,  severe  punishment.  —  Rigidly  exact; 
strictly  methodical ;  close ;  concise  ;  not  permitting  lax¬ 
ity,  neglect,  or  transgression  ;  exactly'  conformed  to  a 
standard  ;  not  luxuriant  or  redundant ;  as,  a  severe  style, 
severe  morality.  —  Sharp;  keen;  cutting;  affective; 
distressing ;  violent ;  extreme ;  as,  severe  cold,  severe 
pains,  Ac.  —  Inexorable;  relentless;  as,  a  severe  judge. 
—Rigorously’  exact;  critical  or  crucial  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ;  as,  a  severe  test,  a  severe  ordeal. 

Se  vere'ly ,  adv.  In  a  severe  manner ;  harshly ;  strictly  ; 


sharply;  rigorously;  painfully;  afflictively ;  extremely; 
crucially  ;  as,  to  be  fondly  or  severely  kind.” —  Savage. 

Severe'uess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  severe  ;  se¬ 
verity. 

Sever  ity,  n.  [Fr.  severite;  Lat.  sever itas.)  Quality  of 
being  severe;  harshness;  rigor;  austerity;  want  of 
mildness  or  indulgence;  as,  the  severity  of 'a  reproof,  se¬ 
verity  of  discipline  or  punishment. — Extreme  strictness ; 
rigorousness;  crucial  accuracy;  as,  the  severity  of  a 
test. —  Extreme  degree  or  amount ;  as,  the  severity  of  a 
penalty  or  requisition. —  Quality  or  power  of  distressing 
or  paining  ;  extremity  ;  as,  severity  of  pain  or  anguish.— 
Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency  ;  as,  severity  of  winter. 
— Cruel  treatment;  harshness  of  punishment;  as,  severi¬ 
ties  practised  on  prisoners  of  war. —  Rigid  adherence  to 
fact  or  truth;  extreme  accuracy;  as,  severity  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  judgment. 

Sev'ern,  an  important  river  of  England,  rising  in  Plin- 
limmon  Mountain,  co.  of  Montgomery,  N.  Wales.  It  first 
flows  S.E., under  the  name  of  Hafren,  as  far  as  Newton, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  Severn,  and  flows  N.E.  until 
it  loses  itself  in  the  British  Channel.  It  is  200  m.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  178  m.  A  tunnel  m.  long  has 
been  constructed  under  this  river. 

Severn,  a  river  in  Md.  rises  in  Anne  Arundel  co.,  flows 
S.E.,  entering  Chesapeake  Bay  3  m.  S.  of  Annapolis 

Severn,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  torms  the  out¬ 
let  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  flows  N.N  W.  into  Georgian  Bay. 

Severn,  a  river  of  British  America,  rises  in  Lat.  52°  30' 
N.,  Lon.  92°  W.,  and  flows  into  Hudson  Bay,  after  a  N. 
E.  course  of  350  m. 

Sever,  (St.,)  (sev'air,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Landes, 
on  the  Adour,  11  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mout-de-Marsan;  pop.  4,500. 

Seve'rns  I.,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
born  A.  D.  146,  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  and  was  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  had  to  contend 
with  several  rivals —  first,  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  put 
to  death  ;  then  Percennius  Niger,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Issus  ;  and  at  a  later  period  Albinus,  whom  he  defeated 
near  Lyons  in  197.  S.  had  in  the  preceding  year  taken  By¬ 
zantium,  after  a  siege  of  two  years.  He  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  in  the  East,  and  in  20S  visited  Britain,  made 
war  on  the  Caledonians,  and  built  the  great  wall  across 
the  north  of  England  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.  As 
a  monarch  he  was  cruel  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
never  performed  an  act  of  humanity,  or  forgave  a  fault. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  composed  a  history  of  his 
own  reign.  He  d.  at  York,  in  211. 

Severus.  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  B.  in  Phoenicia,  208.  He  was  the  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Heliogabalus,  at  whose  death  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  222.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
the  peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into  the  East,  but 
is  said  to  have  suffered  defeat.  The  revolt  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  subsequently  called  him  from  the  capital.  His 
expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with  some  success; 
but  his  soldiers  were  undisciplined  and  turbulent ;  their 
clamors  were  fomented  by  the  artifice  of  Maximinus, 
and  Alexander  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  in  the  midst 
of  his  camp,  after  a  reign  of  13  years.  His  mother  Julia 
Mammsea  shared  his  fate,  with  all  his  friends.  Severus 
possessed  many  virtues,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
dedicated  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets. 
Killed,  235. 

Sev'ery,  ti.  (Arch.)  A  box  or  compartment  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling. 

Sevier  (sev-eer'),  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  S.  W.  co.,  bordeiing 
on  the  Indian  Territory ;  area,  547  sq.m.  Biters.  Red 
river  and  Little  river.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Lockesburg.  Pop.  (1897)  11,450. 

Sevier,  ill  Tennessee,  an  E.  co.,  hindering  on  North 
Carolina;  area,  560  sq.  m.  Hirers.  French  Broad,  and 
Little  Pigeon.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the 
valleys.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap.  Sevierville,  a 
post-village,  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  (1897) 
19,950. 

S<?vig’ii<»,  Marie  de  Rabutin  Chantal.  Marchioness  de, 
(se-veen’yai,)  a  French  epistolary  writer.  B.  in  Paris,  1626. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Chantal.  who  lost 
his  life  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rh6  against  the  English. 
After  receiving  a  most  careful  education  under  her 
maternal  uncle,  she  espoused,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sevigne,  who  fell  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving  her 
with  one  son  and  a  daughter,  to  whose  education  she 
paid  strict  attention.  The  daughter  married,  in  1669, 
the  Count  de  Grignan,  commandant  in  Provence;  and 
it  was  on  a  visit  to  her  that  the  Marchioness  caught  a 
fever,  of  which  she  died.  Her  letters  are  unequalled 
examples  of  the  epistolary  style,  being  elegant,  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  animated.  D.  in  Provence,  1696. 

Seville,  (sev-il,)  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Seville,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  62  m.  N.E.  of  Cadiz,  and 
212  m.  S.S.W.  of  Madrid;  Lat.  37°  22'  44"  N„  Lon.  6°  0' 
59''  W.  It  is  built  in  the  Moorish  style;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  there  are  numerous  squares  and  public 
walks.  The  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  “  Faith,”  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  other  conspicuous  edifices  are  the 
Alcazar,  or  palace,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada,  the  Lmija,  or  exchange,  the  Artillery  School, 
and  the  Mint.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  leather,  hats, 
combs,  earthenware,  and  tobacco.  S.,  anc.  Ilispalis,  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Romula  Julia,  from  Julius  Cassatj 
B.  C.  45.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  afterwards 
in  711  by  the  Moors,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Castile,  in  1248,  when  it  be¬ 
came  the  cap.  of  his  kingdom. 

Seville',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co. 
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Seville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Medina  co.,104  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

Sevres,  (saivr,)  a  town  of  Fiance,  dept,  of  Seine-et-Oiso, 
on  the  Seine,  5  in.  N.W.  of  Versailles.  It  is  famous  for 
its  manufacture  of  porcelain,  or  Sevres  china.  Pop. 
6,328. 

Sevres,  (Deux,)  a  dept,  of  the  N.W.  of  France,  bet. 
Lat.  46°  and  47°  N.,  Lor  0°  and  1'  W.,  having  N.  the 
dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  E  Vienne,  S.  Charente  and  Cha- 
reiite-Inferieure,  and  W.  Vendde.  Area,  2,315  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  diversified  in  the  N.  and  level  in  the  S.,  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  Hirers.  The  Deux  Sevres, 
Dive,  and  Thouet.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia,  flax,  hemp, 
and  fruits;  also,  numerous  cattle,  horses,  &c.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  gloves,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  Min.  Iron,  marble,  and  granite.  Chief  towns. 
Niort,  the  cap.,  Bressuire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay.  Pop. 
333,155. 

Sbvres-Xanfaise,  (saivr'-non-taz,)  a  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  dept,  of  Deux-Sdvres,  and  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  70  m.  flowing  into  the  Loire,  at  Nantes. 

Sevres-Sfiortaise,  (-ne-or-taz,)  a  river  of  France,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  dept,  of  Deux-S5vres,  and  after  a  W.  course 
of  C5  m.  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Aiguillon. 

Sew,  (so,)  v.  a.  (imp.  sewed  ;  pp.  sewed,  also,  sometimes 
sewn.)  [A.  S.  siwian,  suwan ;  Lat.  sun,  suere,  to  sew.] 
To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  and  thread ; 
as,  to  sew  cloth. 

To  sew  up,  to  inclose  in  anything  sewed  ;  also,  to  in¬ 
close  by  sewing;  as,  to  sew  up  a  pin-cushion;  also,  to 
close  or  stop  by  sewing;  as,  to  sew  up  a  rip. 

—v.  n.  To  practice  sewing;  to  stitch;  to  join  things  with 
stitches. 

Sewage,  (sfi'i/,)  n.  Contents  of  a  sewer;  sewerage; 
refuse  matter  carried  off  by  sewers ;  as,  the  sewage  of  a 
city. — Sewerage:  methodical  arrangement  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sewers  or  subterranean  drains. 

Seward,  (su'ard,)  William  IIenrt,  an  American  states¬ 
man,  b.  in  Florida,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y,,  1801,  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1820,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1822, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Auburn,  in  his  native  State, 
in  1823.  He  was  elected  in  1830  to  the  State  Senate  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  cams  forward  as  a  champion  of 
internal  improvements,  of  the  abolition  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt,  and  of  giving  the  people  more  power  in 
the  election  of  public  officers.  He  visited  Europe  in 
company  with  his  father  in  1833,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  during  his  tour  for  an  Albany  newspaper,  and 
they  afterwards  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  Having 
been  brought  forward  in  1834  as  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship  of  the  State,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
President  Franklin  Pierce,  but  was  more  successful  in 
1838,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  by  a 
large  majority.  In  this  position  he  recommended  the 
increase  of  education,  internal  improvements,  a  liberal 
policy  towards  foreign  immigrants,  and  took  the  side  of 
abolition  in  the  growing  controversies  on  slavery.  Mr. 
S.  held  the  office  of  governor  for  two  terms.  He  resumed 
afterwards  the  practice  of  law,  first  in  the  courts  of  his 
own  State,  and  afterwards  acquiring  a  lucrative  share 
of  patent  causes  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  States.  In  1849, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States,  where  he 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  admission  of  California  he  promul¬ 
gated  what  was  called  his  “higher-law”  doctrine,  in 
saying  that  there  was  “a  higher  law  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  regulated  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the 
national  domain  —  the  law  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
humanity.”  In  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  he 
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declared  that  there  was  an  “irrepressible  conflict  be¬ 
tween  opposing  and  enduring  forces,”  and  that  “  the  U. 
States  must  become  either  entirely  slave  or  entirely 
free.”  In  1859,  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extended  his 
tour  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  1860  was  the 
most  prominent  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  but  personal  and  local 
interests  finally  secured  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  while  Mr.  S.  accepted  the  important  post  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  which  he  guided  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  perils  of  the  War  of 
Secession  with  an  almost  unparalleled  industry,  energy, 
and  success.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  at  the  same 


time  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  another  assassin,  named  Payne,  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  S.  (thencoufined  to  his  room  by  a  fall 
from  his  carriage),  dangerously  wounded  his  son,  and 
with  a  poignard  inflicted  wounds  upon  him  which  were 
at  first  believed  to  be  fatal,  but  from  which  he  slowly 
recovered.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  N.  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  secretary  until  the  close  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  presidency.  In  1868-69  he  took  an  extended  tour 
through  the  far  north-west,  Alaska,  California,  Mexico, 
<&c.,  and  in  1870,  again  set  out  for  a  travel  through 
Eastern  Asia.  In  Oct.  of  the  same  year  he  was  received 
by  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  being  the  first  foreigner  to 
whom  the  honor  had  been  accorded.  The  works  ot  Mr. 
S.  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1853- 
60.  They  include  his  orations  and  addresses,  political 
speeches,  official  correspondence,  and  miscellaneous 
^  writings.  D.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1872. 

Sew'ar<l,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Winuebago  co. 

— A  township  of  Kendall  co. 

Seward,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Kosi  iusko  co. 

Seward,  in  Kansas,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Okla¬ 
homa;  area,  648  sq.  m.  Riven.  Cimarron,  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Liberal.  Pop. 
(1895)  826. 

Seward,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Schoharie  co. 

Sew'ard's  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  50  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Sewel'Iel,  n.  (Zool.)  A  N.  American  rodent  animal, 
family  Sciuridie,  and  type  of  the  genus  Aplodontia.  A. 
seporina  of  Puget’s  Sound,  is  about  the  size,  and  has 
the  general  appearance,  of  the  muskrat,  but  with  the 
tail  very  short  and  much  depressed. 

Sew'ell  Mountain,  in  IK.  Va.,  a  v.  of  Fayette  co. 

Sewell,  Samuel,  an  Am.  jurist,  b.  in  England,  1652.  As 
Chief  Justice  for  Mass,  he  presided  at  the  witchcraft 
trials  in  1692.  D.  1730. 

Sewell's  (or  Sewall’s)  Point,  in  Fa.,  a  promontory 
to  the  S.  of  Hampton  Roads,  4  m.  S.  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

Sew'ellsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co. 

Sewer,  ( swe.r ,)  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  issvr,  to  issue,  to  flow 
forth.  See  Issue.]  A  drain  or  passage  to  convey  off 
water  and  filth  underground  ;  a  subterraneous  canal  or 
outlet,  particularly  in  cities. 

Sewer  gas.  a  term  applied  to  the  gaseous  emanations 
from  sewers,  which,  according  to  Prof.  Chandler  of  N.Y., 
is  composed  as  follows:  Marsh  gas  72  parts,  carbonic 
acid  13,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  7,  carbonic  oxide  2%, 
ammonia,  &c.,  1  part. 

— [0.  Fr.  sewer,  esquire.]  Formerly,  an  officer  of  a  great 
household  who  superintended  the  setting  on  and  remov¬ 
ing  of  the  dishes  at  a  banquet,  and  who  also  provided 
water  for  lavatiou  of  the  hands  of  the  guests. 

“A  feast  serv'd  up  in  ball  with  sewers  and  seneschals."— Milton. 

— (so’er.)  One  who  sews,  or  uses  the  needle. 

Sewerage,  (su'er-ej,)  n.  The  construction  and  support 
of  common  sewers. — The  system  of  sewers  or  subterra¬ 
nean  conduits  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  water,  and  the  refuse,  filth,  &c.,  of  a  city. — Sew¬ 
age;  the  matter  collected  and  discharged  by  sewers. 

Sew'ickley,  in  Pa.,  a  post-borough  of  Aliegheny  co., 
ou  Ohio  river,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  5,500. 

Sewing,  (so'ing,)  n.  Act  or  occupation  of  sewing,  or 
using  a  needle.  —  That  which  is  sewed  with  the  needle. 

— pi.  Compound  threads  of  silk,  wound,  cleaned,  doubled, 
and  thrown  with  especial  reference  to  their  ultimate  use 
for  sewing. 

Sewing-bird,  a  spring-clamp,  representing  a  bird  in 
form,  to  be  screwed  to  a  support,  for  holding  an  edge  of 
work  during  the  operation  of  sewing. 

Sew'iiiar-iuachine,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
19th  century.  Its  discovery  originated  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  an  ingenious,  but  poor  mechanic,  one  Elias 
Howe,  a  native  of  Mass.,  who,  in  1841,  after  painful  and 
laborious  efforts  in  the  elaboration  of  his  project,  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  therefor  in  May  of  that  year.  Not 
succeeding  at  first  in  inducing  his  own  countrymen 
to  patronize  his  invention,  Howe  went  to  England, 
where  he  met  with  as  little  encouragement ;  and  was 
obliged  at  length  to  sell  his  patent  for  Si, 250  and  a  roy¬ 
alty  of  $15  per  machine,  to  a  staymaker.  On  his  return 
to  the  U.  States,  Howe  found  his  patent  pirated  by  a 
wealthy  company,  but  after  considerable  litigation,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  rights,  and  ultimately 
realized  a  fortune.  Howe's  invention  worked  what  is 
called  the  lock-stitch,  but  so  many  improvements  and 
modifications  have  been  introduced  by  subsequent  in¬ 
ventors,  resulting  in  varieties  of  the  machine,  that  we 
consider  it  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  the  various 
details  of  their  construction.  In  fact,  these  machines 
are  so  well  and  widely  known,  that  such  descriptions 
would  be  needless.  The  principal  of  the  machines  now 
in  use  are:  —  1.  Machines  which  sew  with  one.  thread; 
of  which  one  kind  make  the  through  and  through,  or 
shoemaker’s  stitch ;  while  another  makes  what  is  termed 
the  running-stitch.  The  chain-  or  tambour-stitch  is  also 
a  single-thread  stitch.  2.  Machines  which  sew  with  a 
double-thread,  as  the  well-known  examples  patented  by 
Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  others.  Machines  have  also 
been  patented  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for 
sewing  the  soles  on  shoes  and  boots,  for  gloves,  for  em¬ 
broidery,  &c.  Sewing-machines  are  largely  exported 
from  this  country  to  Europe,  where  they  have  become 
in  almost  as  common  demand  and  use  as  they  are  in 
this  country. 

Sex,  n.  [Fr.  sexe  ;  Lat.  sextet.]  The  distinction  between 
male  and  female,  or  that  property  or  character  by  which 
an  animal  is  male  or  female.  —  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  animals,  formed  on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 


—  Womankind;  females;  —  employed  by  way  of  em- 
phasis. 

“Unhappy  sex  l  whose  beauty  is  your  snare."  —  Itryden. 

The  sex,  the  female  sex ;  females  in  general ;  as,  “  The 
sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours.” —  Cowper. 

Sexagenarian,  (-je-na'-,)  n.  A  person  who  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Sexagenary,  a.  [From  Lat.  sexaginta,  sixty.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  number  sixty;  proceed¬ 
ing  by  sixties. 

Sexagenary  or  Sexagesimal  scale.  (Math.)  A  scale 
of  numbers  wherein  sixty  is  the  modulus,  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  divisions  of  the  circle. 

— n.  A  person  sixty  years  of  age ;  a  sexagenarian ; — also, 
something  composed  of  sixty 

Sexagesima,  (-jes'-,)  n.  (Eccl.)  The  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Tuesday ; — so  called 
as  being  about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

Sexagesimal,  a.  [Fr.]  Sixtieth ;  pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty. 

Sexagesimal  fractions.  (Arith.)  Such  fractions  as 
have  60,  or  some  multiple  of  60,  for  their  denominator. 
Fractions  of  this  kind  were  anciently  the  only  fractions 
used  in  astronomy;  and  they  are  still  retained  in  the 
division  of  the  circle  and  of  time,  where  the  degree,  or 
hour,  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  the  minute  into  60 
seconds,  and  so  on. 

Sex'anary,  a.  Sixfold  or  six-parted.  (R.) 

Sexangle,  (seks’ang'gl,)  n.  (Geom.)  A  hexagon.  (R.) 

Sexdigitism,  (seks-dij'it-izm, )  n.  [Lat.  sex.  six,  and 
digitus,  finger.]  State  of  having  six  fingers  on  a  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sexdig'itist,  n.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on  a  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sexduoticciinal,  ( -dfs'-, )  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  sex,  and 
duodecim,  twelve.]  (Orystallog.)  With  eighteen  faces; 
— said  of  a  crystal. 

Sex'enary,  a.  Sextuple;  proceeding  by  sixes. 

Sexen'nial,  a.  [From  Lat.  sea:,  six,  and  annus,  a  year.] 
Lasting  six  years,  or  happening  once  in  six  years. 

Sex'fid,  Sex'ilid,  a.  [Lat.  sex,  and  finder e,fidi,  to 
split.]  (Pot.)  Six-cleft. 

Sexisyl'lable,  n.  [Lat.  sex,  and  syllaba,  syllable.]  A 
word  of  six  syllables. 

Sex'less,  a.  Having  no  sex. 

Sexloc'ular,  a.  [Lat.  sex,  and  loculus,  a  little  place.] 

(But.)  Six-celled. 

Sex'tain,  n.  [It.  sestina,  from  Lat.  sextus,  sixth.] 
(Poel.)  A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Sex  tans,  n.  (Astron.)  The  sextant,  one  of  the  con¬ 
stellations  formed  by  llevelius;  it  is  placed  across  the 
equator,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

Sex’tant,  n.  [Lat.  sextans,  a  sixth.J  (Math.)  The  sixth 
part  of  a  circle. 

(Astron.)  See  Sextans. 

(JYavig.)  An  instrument  principally  used  at  sea  for 
measuring  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  their  apparent  angular  distance.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  of  the  quadrant; 
but  the  arc,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  may 
be  taken  to  120°.  A  sextant  is  generally  fitted  with  ap¬ 
paratus  for  ascertaining  the  angular  distances,  <fec.,  in 
lunar  observations. 

Sex'tary,  n.  [Lat .  sextarius.]  (Rom.  Antiij.)  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a  measure  about  equivalent  to  an 
English  pint,  in  both  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

Sex'tet,  Sextet’to,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Sestet. 

Se v I  i  B 1  i oil ,  (seks-til'yun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sex,  sextus.] 
The  number,  in  English  notation,  conveyed  by  a  unit 
with  36  ciphers  attached;  according  to  French  notation, 
the  number  denoted  by  a  unit  annexed  to  21  ciphers. 

Sex'to,  n. ;  pi.  Sextoes.  [From  Lat.  sextus.]  A  size  of 
book  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  into  six  leaves. 

Sextodecimo,  (-dis'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  sextusdecimus, 
sixteenth.]  Composed  of  sheets  folded  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  16  leaves ;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of  one 
fold  of  a  sheet  of  printing-paper  when  doubled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  16  leaves,  or  32  pages;  as,  a  sexto¬ 
decimo  volume. 

— n. ;  pi.  Sextodecimos.  A  book  formed  of  sheets  folded 
so  as  to  make  16  leaves,  or  32  pages.  —  The  size  of  a  book 
thus  formed  ;  —  generally  symbolized  thus  :  16i«o,  16o. 

Sex'Hon,  n.  [A  corruption  of  sacristan,  q.  v.]  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  of  the  church,  whose  business  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  church,  to  attend  on  the  officiating  minister,  and 
perform  other  duties,  such  as  digging  graves,  <fcc. 

Sexton'ess,  n.  A  female  sexton  ;  the  wife  of  a  sexton. 

Scx'ton  ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland, 
56  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Sex'tupfe,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  sextuplus  —  sea;,  and 
plico,  plicatus,  to  fold  ]  Sixfold;  six  times  as  much. 

(Mus.)  Noting  a  measure  of  two  times,  composed  of 
six  equal  notes,  three  for  each  time. 

Sexual,  (s&k'shu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  sexuel,  from  Lat.  sexualis.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  sex,  or  the  sexes;  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  sex;  denoting  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
distinction  and  office  of  the  male  and  female  organs;  as, 
sexual  characteristics,  seiruaf  in  tercourse,  sea;  ual  diseases. 

Sexual  method.  (Bot.)  See  Botany. 

Sexual'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  distinguished 
by  sex. 

Sex'ually,  adv.  In  a  sexual  manner;  by  way  of  sex¬ 
ual  relation. 

Seybo,  (si'bo,)a.  town  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  55  m.  N.E. 
of  San  Domingo;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Seychelles,  or  Seehelles,  (sai'shel,)  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  bet.  Lat.  3°  40'  and  5°  35'  S., 
Lon.  55°  15'  and  56°  E  Mahd.  the  principal,  is  18  m.  long, 
and  4  in  average  breadth.  The  S.,  which  are  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  English  colony  of  Mauritius,  q.  v..are  mouu- 
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tainous  and  well  wooded,  producing  excellent  timber  for 
ship-building.  Chief  town.  Victoria,  on  the  N.E.  of 
MahtS. 

Seymour.  Horatio,  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1811,  received  a  liberal  education, 
studied  for  the  bar,  commenced  practice  as  a  lawyer  in 
Utica,  and  was  very  successful.  In  1842,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  held  the  po¬ 
sition  till  1845;  was  nominated  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  in  1850,  and  was  defeated  af  ter 
a  sharp  contest.  The  Democrats  again  brought  forward 
Mr.  5.  in  1852,  when  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
took  his  seat  as  Governor,  and  signalized  his  term  of  office 
by  vetoing  the  Maine  Law  Liquor  Bill.  The  next  elec¬ 
tion,  in  1854,  was  very  keenly  contested  by  four  candi¬ 
dates,  nearly  half  a  million  of  votes  having  been  polled, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  was  elected.  In  1856,  Mr.  S.’s  name  was 
put  forward  unsuccessfully  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  in  1862  he  was  again  nominated 
for  the  governorship  of  N.  Y.,  in  opposition  to  Gen. 
Wadsworth,  and  after  a  keen  contest,  defeated  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  Governor  &  took  his  seat  Jan.  1, 
1863,  and  adopted  a  very  conservative  line  of  policy. 
When  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place,  in  June, 
1863,  he  promptly  forwarded  more  than  the  quota  of 
militia  required  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  though 
he  sorely  offended  the  Republican  party  by  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Conscription  Bill  passed  by  Congress,  which 
gave  the  President  power  to  call  out,  for  military  ser¬ 
vice,  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
Mr.  S.,  nevertheless,  used  his  utmost  exertion  to  allay 
the  ill-feeling  provoked  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
conscription,  and  to  suppress  the  riots  which,  during 
four  days,  disturbed  the  city.  Mr.  S.  was,  in  1868,  the 
candidate  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
presidency.  D.  1886. 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  (se'moor,)  the  third  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.  She  was 
at  first  maid  of  honor  to  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  she  sup¬ 
planted  in  1536.  She  D.  in  1537,  a  few  days  after  giving 
birth  to  her  son. 

Seymour,  in  Ontario,  a  post-village  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.,  on  the  Trent,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Belleville. 

Seymour,  in  Connecdcvl,  a  po6t-town  of  New  Haven 
Co.,  12  in.  N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Seymour,  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  on  3  R.  Rs., 
18  m.  S.  of  Columbus.  Fop.  (1897)  6,250. 

Seyne,  (sain,)  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of  Var, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Toulon.  It  has  an 
extensive  sardine  and  tunny  fishery.  Pop.  9,070. 

Sez'za.  Skzze,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Velletri:  pop  8.776. 

Sfax,  or  Sfak'kns.  a  town  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes,  in  the  Mediterranean,  70  m.  N.E.  of  Cabes;  pop. 
6,000 

Sforza,  (s fordz'a.)  a  noble  Italian  family,  founded  by 
Giacomo  Attendolo,  a  peasant  of  the  Romagna,  who 
was  B.  at  Cottignola.  in  1369,  and,  enlisting  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  that  passed  through  the  village,  rose 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  was  called  Sforza 
on  account  of  his  great  vigor.  He  was  drowned  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  River  Pescara,  in  the  service  of 
Joan  of  Naples.  1424.  —  Francesco  Alessandro.  Duke  of 
Milan,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  B. 
in  1401,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  the  service  of  Juan, 
afterwards  as  general  of  the  Milanese  troops;  he  was 
created  duke  by  tiie  leaders  of  a  revolt  in  1450;  D.14G6. 
The  descendants  of  the  latter  possessed  the  duchy  through 
several  generations.  The  principal  of  them  was  Maxi¬ 
milian,  who  figured  in  the  events  that  followed  the  league 
of  Cambrai,  and  D  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 1530. 

Sforzan'rio,  Sforza'to,  n.  [It.]  (Mu. s.)  A  term 
written  over  a  note  to  signify  that  it  is  to  be  played  or 
sung  louder  than  the  rest.  ’  It  is  abbreviated  sf,  sfz, 
or  <- 

Siuiiia'to.  a.  [It.,  smoky.]  (Paint.)  A  term  applied 
to  that  styleof  painting  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended 
that  the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole  pre¬ 
senting  an  indistinct  misty  appearance.  The  Milanese 
school  exhibits  this  quality  more  than  any  other. 

Sgraffito,  (-fe'to,)  Sgraffiato,  a.  [It.,  scratched.] 
(Paint.)  A  species  of  drawing  in  which  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  dark  stucco,  on  which  a  whitecoat  is  applied, 
which  last  being  removed  with  an  iron  instrument,  the 
scraping  it  away  forms  the  shadows,  giving  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cliiaro-oscuro  painting. 

Skab.  n.  The  itch  or  scab  in  animals. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shabbed,)  ( shdbd .)  To  play  mean 
tricks;  to  behave  or  act  shabbily. 

Shabbily,  adv.  In  a  shabby  manner;  meanly;  in  a 
despicable  manner;  as,  to  act  or  behave  shabbily  ;  with 
rent,  ragged,  or  seedy  garments;  as,  to  be  dressed 
shabbily.  _ 

Shab'biness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
chubby  ;  meanuess;  paltriness ;  ruggedness ;  seediness  ; 
as,  the  shabbiness  of  a  hat,  shabbiness  of  behavior,  &c. 

Shab'by,  a.  [Ger.  schdbig  ]  Ragged  ;  torn  or  worn  to 
rags  ;  poor ;  dingy ;  mean  ;  seedy  ;  as,  a  shabby  coat. 
Attired  in  threadbare  or  ragged  apparel ;  as,  a  shabby 
mendicant.  —  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  despicable;  contemptible ; 
as,  a  shabby  fellow,  shabby  treatment. 

Shabby-genteel,  presenting  a  shabby  appearance  com¬ 
bined  with  an  air  or  aspect  of  former  or  natural  gen¬ 
tility  ;  as,  a  shabby-genteel  mode  of  living. 

Shftbo'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  De  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800.  _  ,  .  ,  .  ,,  . 

Shab  rack,  n.  TFr.  chabraque,  from  Turk,  tshaprak.] 
(Mil.)  The  large  saddle-cloth  forming  part  of  the  full- 
dress  equ  pment  of  officers  of  cavalry  and  horse  artBlery. 

ShacK'elfortl,  or  Shackleford,  in  Texas,  a  N.1V .  cen-J 


tral  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos 
River,  and  Hubbard's  Creek. 

Shac'kle,  n.  (Usually  in  the  plural,  shacklf,s.)  [A.  S. 
sceacul ;  Du  schakel,  the  link  of  a  chain.]  That  which 
binds,  or  that  which  prevents  the  free  movement  of  the 
limbs;  a  fetter;  a  gyve  ;  a  manacle;  a  chain.  —  Hence, 
that  which  obstructs,  impedes,  or  embarrasses  free  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  shackles  of  tyrannical  law.  —  A  band, 
resembling  a  fetter-lock,  worn  as  an  ornament ;  a  ban¬ 
gle  ;  as,  gold  shackles  for  the  legs.  —  A  link  or  chain  for 
connecting  railroad  cars ;  also  called  drag-link  and 
draw-link.  —  A  link  in  a  chain  fitted  with  a  movable 
bolt,  so  that  the  chain  can  be  separated. 

(Naut.)  A  ring ;  applied  on  shipboard  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  rings  of  the  posts  through  which  the  port- 
bar  is  passed  to  close  the  port-hole  effectually,  and  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
cable. 

— v.  a.  To  tie  or  confine,  as  the  limbs,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  motion ;  to  chain  ;  to  fetter ;  to  manacle;  to  gyve ; 
also,  to  join  by  a  link  or  chain,  as  railroad  cars  ;  as,  to 
shackle  a  prisoner.  —  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  or  embarrass  action  ;  to  cumber ;  to  impede ;  as, 
to  be  shackled  by  promises  or  obligations. 

Stiac'Kle-bar,  n.  (Mach.)  The  coupliDg-bar  between 
a  locomotive-engine  and  its  tender. 

Shaek'ly,  «.  Shaky;  rickety.  (Vulgar  and  local.) 

Sliatl,  n.  (Zuol.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Alausa,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  herrings  by  a  deep  notch  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
the  tongue,  which  are  destitute  of  teeth.  A.  prestibilis, 
the  American  shad,  is  about  20  inches  long. 

Sliad'-busli,  ShacT-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Amelan- 

CHIER. 

Shad  dock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Citrus. 

Shade,  n.  [A.  S.  scead ;  Ger.  schatten,  from  Sansk. 
chayd,  a  shadow.]  The  separation  or  interruption  of 
the  rays  of  light ; — hence,  the  obscurity  which  is  caused 
by  such  interception  ;  —  shade  is  distinguished  from 
shadow,  in  that  the  former  implies  no  particular  form 
or  definite  limit,  whereas  a  shadow  reflects  the  form  of 
the  object  which  intercepts  the  light.  —  Darkness ; 
gloom;  obscurity. —  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a 
grove  or  dense  wood,  which  precludes  the  sun’s  rays ; 
and  hence,  a  secluded  retreat ;  a  screen  ;  umbrage  ;  as, 
to  seek  a  pleasant  shade.  —  Shelter ;  protection  ;  cover  ; 
as,  under  the  greenwood  shade. — Some  object  formed 
upon  a  surface  by  the  interception  of  light ;  a  shadow. — 
The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the  body ;  —  so  styled 
because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  spectre ; 
an  incorporeal  presence;  as,  the  shades  of  the  defunct 
great.  —  Degree  or  gradation  of  light  or  color ;  as,  a 
shade  of  blue.  —  A  very  minute  difference ;  an  infinites¬ 
imal  degree  ;  an  almost  imperceptible  amount  of  altera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  lie  is  a  shade  better  to-day,  every  shade  of 
opinion  or  belief. 

(Paint.)  The  darker  portion  of  a  picture ;  deficiency 
or  absence  of  illumination  or  brightness  of  tint. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceadan,  gesceaclan.]  To  shelter  or  screen 
from  light  by  intercepting  its  rays  ;  to  put  or  place  in 
shadow  ;  as,  a  spot  of  ground  shaded  with  trees.  —  To 
overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity ;  to  make  over¬ 
cast  or  gloomy ;  to  obscure  ;  to  cloud.  —  To  screen  from 
danger;  to  shelter;  to  protect ;  to  hide ;  to  conceal. — 
To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken.  —  To  mark  with 
gradations  of  light  or  color;  as,  to  shade  a  drawing. 

Shade,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Somerset 
co. 

Shade  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Meigs  co. 

Shade  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  Stony 
(  reek  from  Alleghany  co. 

Shade'ful,  a.  Shady. 

Sliade'less,  a.  Lacking  shade ;  not  shaded. 

Shade  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mifflin  and  Juniata  cos.,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Union  co. 

Shad'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shades. 

Shad'ily.  adv.  In  a  shady  manner ;  umbrageously. 

Sliade'v  i  lie.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  9 
m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Sliad'iness,  n.  [From  sliady.]  State  of  being  shady ; 
umbrageousness. 

Slia<ring,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  a  shade.  —  The 
filling  up  of  an  outline,  in  a  picture  or  drawing. 

Shad  oof,  ra.  See  Irrigation. 

Shallow,  (shad'd.)  n.  [A.  S.  scadu,  sceadu .]  Obscurity 
or  deficiency  of  light,  perceptible  on  a  surface,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  the  form  or  the  outlines  ot  the  body  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  light;  shade  within  defined  and 
apparent  limits. — Darkness;  shade;  obscurity;  gloom; 
as.  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse. — Shelter  made  by  any¬ 
thing  that  intercepts  the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of 
the  air ;  place  of  obscurity  or  seclusion  ;  cover  ;  pro¬ 
tection  ;  security.  —  The  representation  of  comparative 
deficiency  of  light ;  the  darker  or  less  illuminated  part 
of  a  picture.  —  An  adumbration  ;  an  imperfect  and  faint 
representation  ;  —  hence,  type ;  mystical  configuration ; 
as,  “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  (Camp¬ 
bell.)  —  An  inseparable  companion  ;  that  which  follows 
or  accompanies  a  person  like  a  shadow.  —  That  which  is 
unreal,  incorporeal,  or  unsubstantial ;  as,  “  beckoning 
shadows  dire.”  (Milton.)  —  An  uninvited  guest  coming 
with  one  who  is  invited.  —  (A  Latinism.  flares.) 

Shadow  of  death,  awe-inspiring  gloom,  trouble,  or 
death. 

— v.  a.  To  overspread  with  a  shade  or  shadow,  or  with 
obscurity ;  to  intercept  light  from  ;  as,  a  shadowing 
cloud.  —  To  protect ;  to  shroud ;  to  screen  or  conceal 
from  danger  ;  as,  “  we  shall  shadow  the  number  of  our 


host.”  (Shaks.) — To  shade ;  to  mark  with  faint  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  or  color.  —  To  paint  in  obscure  colors. _ _ 

To  adumbrate;  to  body  forth  dimly;  to  represent 
slightly  or  imperfectly;  —  hence,  to  configurate  typi¬ 
cally  ;  as,  I  have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues 
under  another  name.  —  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  make 
gloomy.  —  To  follow  closely  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
as  if  in  the  manner  of  a  shadow. 

Sliaddwiness,  n.  State  of  being  shadowy  or  incor¬ 
poreal. 

Shadowing,  n.  Shading;  shade  or  gradation  of  light 
aud  color. 

Shad  on  less,  a.  With  no  shadow. 

Shadowy,  a.  [A.  S.  sceadwig.]  Full  of  shade;  shady; 
serving  to  shade;  as,  shadowy  woods.  —  Hence,  dark; 
gloomy;  as,  a  shadowy  desert. — Faintly  light;  not 
vividly  luminous;  as,  a  shadoxvy  background.  — Typical ; 
faintly  representative  or  configurative ;  as,  shadowy  ex¬ 
piations. —  Unreal;  immaterial;  unsubstantial;  as,  a 
shadowy  pretence. 

Shadraeli,  (sha'drak,)  n.  A  mass  of  imperfectly 
smelted  iron. 

Shad'uan,  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Lat.  27°  29'  N., 
Lon.  34°  E.  Ext.  7  m.  long  and  4  broad. 

Shad'well,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  4  m.  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

Shad 'y,  a.  (comp,  shadier;  superl.  shadiest.)  Abound¬ 
ing  with  shade  or  shades;  overspread  with  shade;  as,  a 
shady  grove. —  Sheltered  or  screened  from  the  glare  of 
light  or  sultry  heat;  as,  a  shady  apartment. 

Shady  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
F’ranklin  co„  60  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sfiaeffers'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lebanon  co.,  34  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg, 

Shader.  or  Shafer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co.,  7  m.  S.  of  Titusville. 

Shaft,  n.  [A.  S.  sceaft;  Ger.  schaft,  from  schaffen,  to 
fashion,  to  make.]  The  cylindrical,  column-shaped  part 
of  anything;  a  stem;  a  stalk;  a  trunk;  a  body  of  a 
long,  cylindrical  shape.  —  Hence,  the  stem  or  yard  of  an 
arrow;  —  hence,  also,  an  arrow;  a  missile  weapon;  as, 
“the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart.”  (Byron.)  —  The 
handle  or  haft  of  a  weapon ;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  spear. — 
The  stem,  or  stock,  of  a  feather  or  quill.  —  The  pole  or 
thill  of  a  carriage  or  wagon. 

(Arch.)  The  body  of  a  column  or  pillar;  the  part 
between  the  capital  and  base.  (See  Fig.  650.) 

(Mining.)  A  sinking,  or  pit,  either  in  the  lode  or 
through  the  country. 

(Mach.)  In  mill-work,  a  large  axle,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  a  small  one,  which  is  called  a  spindle;  thus  we 
say  “the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel,”  “the  spindle  of  a  pinion.” 
Shafts  are  said  to  be  lying  when  they  are  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  vertical  when  they  are  upright. 

( Mech .)  That  part  of  a  machine  in  which  the  motion 
is  communicated  by  torsion,  as  in  the  paddle-shaft  or 
screw-shaft  of  a  steamship. 

(Mil.)  In  military  mining,  the  vertical  excavation 
made  to  reach  the  required  position  for  the  charge. 
Horizontal  or  inclined  excavations  are  called  galleries. 

Counter-shaft.  (Mach.)  Any  intermediate  shaft  be¬ 
tween  the  power  and  the  work.  —  Shaft  of  a  forge-ham¬ 
mer,  the  helve,  haft,  or  handle.  —  Shaft  of  a  blast-fur¬ 
nace.  in  smelting,  the  internal  cavity  of  the  furnace. 

Sh  aft '-bender,  n.  One  who  bends  timber  by  steam 
and  pressure. 

Shaft  ed,  a.  Having  a  shaft  or  handle. 

(Her.)  Borne  on  a  shaft ; — applied  to  a  spear-head. 

Shal'tes'bury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  B.  1621,  descended  from  a  family  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  political  history  and  liter¬ 
ature  of  England,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  public 
offices  during  the  Civil  War.  He  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  royalty;  he  then  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  in  the  council,  and  not  the 
least  active  in  the  field.  When  he  saw  that  the  resto¬ 
ration  was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  partin 
bringing  back  Charles  II.  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Ashley.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
justly  infamous  “Cabal”  Ministry,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  be  Lord-Chancellor,  with  the  earldom  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden,  by 
whom  his  character  is  drawn  with  as  much  truth  as 
power.  He  hated  a  calm,  lived  all  his  life  in  intrigues, 
but  is  honored  as  the  author  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
D.  1683. — His  grandson,  Anthony  Cooper  (b.  1671,  d. 
1713),  author  of  the  Characteristics,  the  friend  of  Pope, 
obtained  from  Voltaire  the  questionable  praise  of  being 
the  boldest  of  the  English  philosophers. 

Shaft'-horse,  Sliaft'er,  n.  The  horse  that  work® 
between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  &c. 

Shafting.  n.  Shaft  in  the  collective  sense. 

Shafts'bury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bennington  county,  100  miles  south-west  of  Montpe¬ 
lier. 

Shag',  n.  [A.  S.  sceacga.)  Coarse  hair  or  nap,  or  rough 
woolly  hair;  as,  the  shag  of  broad  clofli. —  A  kind  of 
cloth  resembling  freize.  —  A  kind  of  long-cut,  dark-col¬ 
ored  smoking  tobacco. 

(Zool.)  A  species  of  cormorant  having  a  tuft  of  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  spring. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shagged.)  To  make  rough,  hairy, 
or  shaggy. 

Shag'-barlc,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIickort. 

Shag'ged,  a.  Shaggy  ;  rough  with  shag. 

Sliag'gedness,Shag'gin  ess,a.  State  of  being  shag¬ 
ged  or  shaggy;  roughness  with  long,  loose  nair  or  wool. 

Shag'gy,  a.  Shagged  ;  hirsute  ;  rough  with  long  hair 
or  wool ;  as,  a  shaggy  skin.  —  Rugged ;  rough ;  as,  a 
shaggy  wilderness. 
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Shagreen',  n.  [Fr.  chagrin  ;  Turk,  sagri.]  See  Leather. 

Shagreen',  Shagreened,  (-grind,)  a.  Made  of  the 
leather  called  shagreen. 

Shall',  Schah,  n.  [Pers.  shdh,  a  king,  sovereign.]  The 
title  assumed  by  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Shahjehanpoor,  (sha-je-han-por',)  a  town  of  British 
India,  cap.  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov.  of  Delhi,  on 
the  Gurra  River,  175  m.  S.E.  of  Delhi;  Lat.  27°  38'  N., 
Lon.  79°  18'  E. ;  pop.  65,000. 

Shahpoor',  a  river  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Khuzistan,  ris¬ 
ing  10  m.  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Sus,  and,  after  a  S.E.  course 
of  60  m.,  joining  the  Karoon  50  m.  S.  of  Shuster. 

Shatipoor,  or  Padshahpdr,  (sha-poor',)  a  town  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  Lat.  16°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
74°  45'  E.;  pop.  7,000. 

Shahpoorali,  (sha-poo-ra1 ,)  a  town  of  British  India, 
prov.  of  Ajmeer;  Lat.  25°  43'  N.,  Lon.  75°  9'  E. 

Shah poree,  (slia-po-re' ,)  an  island  of  British  India,  off 
the  coast  of  Aracan  ;  Lat.  20°  40'  N.,  Lon.  92°  24'  E. 

Shake,  v.  a.  (imp.  shook  ;  pp.  shaken.)  To  cause  to 
move  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  move  or  oscillate  rapidly 
one  way  and  the  other;  to  agitate;  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble;  to  cause  to  shiver.  —  To  weaken  the  sta¬ 
bility  of ;  to  move  from  firmness  ;  to  threaten  with  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  overthrow ;  as,  his  throne  is  too  strong  to  be 
shaken. —  To  cause  to  waver  or  doubt ;  to  sap  or  impair 
the  resolution  of;  to  depress  the  ardor  or  courage  of; 
as,  can  nothing  shake  his  purpose? — To  trill;  to  give  a 
tremulous,  quavering  note ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. 
—  To  throw  down  or  away  by  a  violent  or  sudden  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  drive  off  or  away  by  a  jolting  or  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion ; —  commonly  preceding  an  adverb,  as  out,  off,  &c.; 
as,  he  shook  off  the  shackles  of  dependence. 

To  shake  hands  with,  to  join  or  unite  with  ;  to  agree  or 
contract  with.  —  To  take  leave  of;  as,  men  who  are 
shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance. 

— v.  n.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion;  to  tremble;  to  shiver;  to  quake;  to  quiver;  to 
shudder  ;  to  didder  ;  to  totter  ;  as,  he  shakes  with  ague. 

— n.  A  concussion  ;  a  vacillating  or  wavering  motion  ;  a 
rapid,  oscillating  movement ;  agitation;  a  trembling  or 
shivering ;  as,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  the  shake  of  an  earth¬ 
quake. — A  fissure  in  rock  or  earth. — A  fissure  or  rent  in 
timber. 

( Mus .)  A  quick,  alternate  repetition  of  the  note  above 
with  that  over  which  the  mark  tr  is  placed,  commonly 
ending  with  a  turn  from  the  note  below. 

(Naut.)  One  of  the  staves  of  a  barrel  or  harness-cask 
taken  apart. 

The  shakes,  an  American  colloquialism  for  the  fever 
and  ague  ;  as,  he  is  down  with  the  shakes. 

No  great  shakes,  of  no  particular  importance,  value,  or 
account;  as,  as  a  general  he  is  no  great  shakes.  (Colloq.) 

Shake'-tlown,  n.  Any  temporary  substitute  for  a 
bed,  as  on  chairs,  on  a  sofa,  on  straw  strewed  on  the 
floor,  or  the  like. 

Shaken,  (shak'n,)  a.  Cracked  or  split ;  as,  shaken 
timber. 

Shak'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  shakes 
or  agitates. 

— n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect  which  originated 
in  a  secession  from  the  Quakers,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747, 
and  received  their  name  from  the  violent  shaking  of 
their  bodies  in  religious  worship.  In  their  ordinary 
meetings  they  often  engaged  in  a  regular  dance,  jump¬ 
ing,  turning  round  rapidly,  falling  on  their  knees,  and 
assuming  numerous  other  peculiar  postures.  At  other 
times  they  marched  in  order  round  the  room  in  har¬ 
mony  with  songs  sung  on  the  occasion,  shouting  and 
clapping  their  hands.  They  had  also  intervals  of  shud¬ 
dering,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ague.  They  were  joined,  in  1758, 
by  Ann  Lee,  who  subsequently  became  the  leaderofthe 
sect,  giving  herself  out  to  be  inspired,  and  the  woman 
alluded  to  in  Rev.  xii.  In  consequence  of  persecution, 
she,  and  a  number  of  her  followers,  left  England  for 
New  York,  where  they  arrived  in  1774.  Their  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  and  they  formed  themselves  into  com¬ 
munities  called  families ,  each  holding  property  in  com¬ 
mon.  There  still  exists  a  considerable  number  of  them 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  said  a  few  of  them  in  England ; 
but  they  have  given  up  the  more  violent  of  their  exer¬ 
cises,  and  are  generally  distinguished  as  peaceful  and 
well-conducted  in  ordinary  life. 

Slifl’ker  'Villag'e,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Merrimack  co.,  12  in.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Shak'lness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shaky. 

Sliak'o,  n.  [Hung,  csdko. ]  (Mil.)  The  head-dress 
worn  by  the  infantry  of  the  line  in  the  British,  French, 
Austrian,  and  other  armies. 

Skak'opee,  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  28  m. 
W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  (1895)  1,966. 

Shakspeare,  William,  an  English  dramatist,  B.  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  April,  1564.  From 
the  birth  of  the  great  poet  until  his  marriage,  and  from 
that  date  until  we  find  him  an  actor  in  London,  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  him  with  any  certainty.  From  such 
trivial  matters  as  the  spelling  of  his  name  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  up  to  the  high  and 
difficult  question  of  the  meaning  of  his  sonnets,  almost 
all  the  particulars  of  his  biography  are  either  in¬ 
volved  in  total  darkness,  or  only  seen  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  bewildering  light  of  conflicting  traditions.  All 
that  is  possible  to  do  here  is  to  tell  the  story  as  it  is 
usually  told,  or  the  most  probable  particulars  of  it.  The 
poet’s  father  was  John  Shakspeare,  a  well-to-do  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Stratford,  probably  glover,  grazier,  and  dealer 
in  wool,  owner  of  landed  property,  alderman,  and  in 
1568  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Arden,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  but  of 
whom  personally  nothing  whatever  is  known.  His 
name  appears  in  the  forms  —  Shakspeare,  Shakespeare, 


Shakspere,  Shakspur,  Shagspur,  Saxpere,  Chaksper,  and 
with  other  variations,  and  is  spelt  differently  by  himself 
on  different  occasions.  His  birth-place,  as  pointed  out  by 
traditions,  is  the  house  in  Henley  street,  Stratford,  which 
belonged  to  his  father.  But  his  father  owned  several 
other  houses, and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  where  he 
lived  in  1564.  The  house  is  now  the  property  of  the 
nation.  S.  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school  of 
Stratford,  where  he  probably  remained  from  the  age  of  7 


Fig.  2347. —  william  shakspeare. 

to  about  14.  During  his  boy  hood  Stratford  was  frequently 
visited  by  companies  of  strolling  players,  whose  per¬ 
formances  doubtless  first  attracted  him  to  the  stage. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Avon,  and  the  places  of 
historical  interest  in  the  neighborhood, could  not  fail  to 
influence  his  fine  and  sensitive  nature.  In  his  19th  year 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  yeoman  at 
the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Shotterv,  and  eight  years 
older  than  himself.  Among  the  many  suspicious  stories 
told  of  »S.’s  early  life,  one  is  of  a  drinking  challenge 
made  by  a  club  at  Bidford,  called  “  The  Topers,”  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him  and  his  comrades;  and  of  hissleeping 
off  the  effects  of  the  bout  under  a  crab-tree  on  the  way 
home.  More  celebrated  is  the  tale  of  his  taking  part  in 
stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  at 
Charlecotte,  and  of  his  detection  and  prosecution.  This 
affair  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
going  to  London,  about  1586.  It  is  quite  as  probable 
that  nuptial  disappointments  and  dissatisfaction  may 
have  driven  him  from  home;  and  very  natural  that  his 
course  should  be  to  the  metropolis,  with  its  large,  full, 
and  fascinating  life.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  go  to 
London,  and  lived  there  many  years,  leaving  his  wife 
and  children  at  Stratford  ;  that  he  gained  an  honorable 
position  as  actor,  play-writer,  and  shareholder  in  the 
theatre  of  Blackfriars,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Globe  (Fig.  2348);  enjoyed  the  favor  and  patronage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  warm  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson,and  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  his  associates,  not  only  for  his 
preeminence  as  a  poet,  but  for  his  honesty,  geniality,  and 
worth  as  a  man.  S.  gained  also  wealth,  and  became  the 


Fig.  2348. 

THE  globe  and  rose  theatres,  and  bear-garden, 

(Southwark,  1612.) 

purchaser  of  the  house  at  Stratford  called  New  Place, 
and  afterwards  of  a  large  estate  which  he  annexed  to  it. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  found  a  family,  and  it  was  probably 
by  his  desire  that  his  father,  in  1597,  obtained  a  grant 
of  arms  from  the  Heralds  College,  and,  subsequently, 
permission  to  impale  tliearms  of  S.  with  thoseof  Arden. 
During  his  residence  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
his  native  town  annually,  and  he  returned  to  spend  his 
last  years  there,  perhaps  about  1604.  Enjoying  the  dig¬ 
nified  easeof  thecountry  gentleman,  the  highest  respect 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  sweets  of  the  rare  wisdom 
to  which  he  had  attained,  he  awaited  the  end ;  not  ceas¬ 


ing  to  write,  but  producing  in  those  quiet  years  som# 
of  his  grandest  works.  Of  his  end  we  have  no  other 
account  than  the  short  statement  in  the  diary  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford,  that  “  Shakspeare, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry-meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever 
then  contracted.”  The  date  of  his  death  is  April  23d, 
1616.  Two  days  after,  his  remains  were  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Trinity  church,  Stratford,  and  his  well  known 
bust  was  executed  and  placed  near  the  spot  within 
seven  years.  Besides  his  first  child,  Susanna,  his  only 
other  children  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  twins,  born  in 
1585.  Susanna  married  Dr.  Hall,  a  physician  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  in  1607,  was  left  a  widow  in  1635,  and  died  in  1640. 
She  had  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  who,  though  twice 
married,  left  no  children.  Of  the  twins,  the  boy,  named 
Hamnet,  died  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  the  girl,  Judith, 
married  Thomas  Quincy,  and  had  three  sons,  who  all 
died  childless.  Although  we  have  no  proof  that  S.  ever 
sat  to  a  painter,  portraits  of  him  exist;  but  they 
curiously  differ,  and  only  three  are  thought  of  much 
importance,  viz.,  that  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout 
for  the  folio  of  1623;  the  Chandos  portrait,  copied  in 
Fig.  2347 ;  and  that  preserved  in  the  museum  at  his 
birth-place.  The  bust  is  probably  the  best  authenticated 
likeness.  The  Chandos  portrait  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  1856,  to  the  London  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery.  The  first  collected  edition  of  S' s  plays 
was  the  folio  of  1623.  His  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  were  published  in  1593  and 
1594,  and  were  the  only  works  which  appeared  with  his 
name  in  his  lifetime.  Of  the  36  plays  (exclusive  of 
Pericles),  the  dates  of  publication  of  only  a  few  are 
known.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Love's  Labor 
Lost,  were  among  the  earliest;  and  Tempest,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Henry  VIII.,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  among  the  latest.  The  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  Richard  11.,  Richard  111.,  Henry  IV.,  and  King  John 
were  all  produced  before  1598.  A  copy  of  Hamlet  is  ex¬ 
tant,  bearing  the  date  1602.  Twelfth  Night  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1601;  King  Lear  was  printed  in  1607;  the 
Tempest  was  written  in  1611.  The  second  folio  edition 
of  the  collected  plays  appeared  in  1632,  and  two  others 
subsequently.  It  is  said  that  by  1830  not  less  than  82 
editions  had  been  published,  without  including  separate 
plays,  and  poems,  and  commentaries.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  enormously  increased.  The  works  of 
Shakspeare  have  become,  to  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  primal  necessities  of  life.  In  no  other  man’s 
books,  probably,  is  to  be  found  so  much  truth,  wisdom, 
and  beauty  as  in  his.  Great  to  all  men,  he  is  greatest  to 
the  great,  the  homage  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the 
world  is  silently,  or  with  eloquent  speech,  yielded  to  him. 
The  myriad-minded  man,  the  greatest  intellect;  who  in 
our  recorded  world  has  left  such  a  record  of  himself  in 
the  way  of  literature  ;  the  poet  of  the  human  race ;  the 
melodious  priest  of  a  true  Catholicism ;  —  such  are  some 
of  the  phrases  in  which  other  great  men  have  striven  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  superiority.  Ben  Jonson,  Mil- 
ton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  in  our  own  day  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  Carlyle, and  Emerson,  have  led  the  chorus  of  his 
praise.  In  Germany,  Lessing  revived  the  knowledge  of 
liis  works ;  and  after  him,  Herder,  Tieck,  Wieland, 
Schlegel,  and  Goithe  have  contributed  to  establish  his 
supremacy.  The  most  important  of  recent  contributions 
to  the  critical  study  of  S.,  is  the  Commentary  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Gervinus,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Another  valuable  critical  work  is  Dr.  Herman* 
Ulrici’s  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,  also  translated.  A 
Shakspeare  Jubilee,  the  first  celebration  of  the  kind  in 
England,  was  suggested  and  carried  out  at  Stratford  by 
David  Garrick,  6— 8th  September,  1769.  A  similar  cele¬ 
bration  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shakspeare 
Club  in  1824,  and  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually. 
In  April,  1864,  a  Tercentenary  Festival,  with  dramatic 
performances,  exhibition  of  relics,  and  even  sermons, 
was  held  at  Stratford.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  national  subscription  for  a  monument  to  the  poet; 
but  it  failed  miserably.  In  Germany,  one  result  of  the 
centenary  movement  was  the  formation  of  a  Shakspeare 
Society,  which  is  to  publish  annually  a  volume  devoted 
to  Shaksperean  subjects.  Among  the  many  editors  of 
the  works  of  S.  may  be  mentioned  Dryden.  Pope,  Sir  T 
Hanmer,  Warburton,  Stpevens,  Malone,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Coleridge.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hazlitt,  Collier,  Dyce,  C.  Knight, 
C.  Lamb.  Halliwell,  Craik.  Guizot.  Mrs.  Jameson,  &c. 

Shaksper'ean,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Shaks¬ 
peare.  or  to  his  immortal  works;  in  the  style,  or  after 
the  manner,  of  Shakspeare. 

Shak'y,  a.  (comp,  shakier  ;  superl.  shakiest.)  Shak¬ 
ing.  quivering,  or  trembling;  as,  a  shaky  hand,  a  shaky 
morass,  &c. 

— Noting  timber  when  naturally  full  of  slits  or  clefts. 

— Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  ;  as,  a 
shaky  scaffolding. 

Shale,  n.  [Corrupted  from  shell ;  Ger.  schale.]  A  cod 
or  pod  ;  a  shell ;  a  husk  ;  as,  the  shale  of  a  beau. 

(Geol.)  An  indurated  clay,  which  often  forms  beds 
in  the  coal  measures.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica 
and  alumina,  in  variable  proportions,  but  also  fre¬ 
quently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  grayish- 
black  color,  or  brownish-red  when  containing  much 
iron.  Its  structure  is  more  or  less  slaty.  Itis  soft,  and 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Itis  used  for  making  slate- 
pencils.  When  free  from  lime  and  iron,  it  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  used  for  making  fire-bricks,  for  which  it 
affords  an  excellent  material.  S.  very  often  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  this  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  mineral  has  a  shining  resinous  streak. 
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and  crackles  and  blazes  in  the  fire,  emitting  a  black 
smoke  and  a  bituminous  odor,  it  is  known  as  Bitumi¬ 
nous  shale,  and  from  it  may  be  distilled  an  oil  known  as 
shale-oil,  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Shale,  v.  a.  To  shell ;  to  take  off  the  shell,  coat,  or 
incrustation  of;  as,  to  shale  the  husk  of  a  nut. 

Sha  le r,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  ot  Allegheny  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  5,350. 

Sha'lersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
co. 

Shalersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Khali,  v.  n.  and  aux.  (imp.  should,)  (shud.)  [A.  S.  sceal, 
I  owe,  I  ought ;  Icel.  skal,  I  ought ;  Ger.  sollen .]  This 
word,  as  an  auxiliary,  denotes  or  implies  a  duty  or 
necessity  whose  obligation  is  deduced  from  the  person 
speakiDg;  as,  you  shall  come,  she  shall  come;  that  is, 
I  command  or  assure  your  or  her  coming.  It  thus  cus¬ 
tomarily  expresses,  in  the  second  or  third  person,  an 
order,  a  menace,  or  a  promise.  When  the  auxiliary  is 
emphasized,  the  order  is  rendered  more  imperative,  the 
menace  or  promise  more  positive  and  assured.  It  is 
also  used  in  language  indicative  of  prophecy  ;  as,  “  the 
time  shall  come,  when  .  .  in  the  seuse  that  a  threat 
or  an  assurance,  and  a  dictatorial  or  magisterial 
prophecy  nearly  assimilate  in  coincidence.  When  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  first  person,  the  force  of  the  action  is 
occasionally  understood  as  residing  elsewhere  than  in 
the  speaker;  as,  I  shall  insist,  we  shall  refuse;  and 
there  is  necessarily  always  a  less  emphatic  and  deter¬ 
minate  assertion  of  his  volition  than  is  expressed  by 
will.  “  I  shall  come,”  infers  merely  a  simple  futurity  ; 
or,  in  the  more  exact  sense,  a  prognostication  or  presage 
of  my  going,  in  which,  naturally  enough,  some  definite 
degree  of  scheme  or  purpose  may  be  included.  When 
shall,  however,  is  emphasized,  the  circumstance  is 
demonstrated  as  certain  to  happen,  and  the  phrase  be¬ 
comes  analogous  in  force  of  significance  to  our  impera¬ 
tive,  “  I  will  go.”  Interrogatively,  the  relation  of 
speaker  and  cause  of  obligation  is  necessarily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  person  accosted;  as,  “ shall  you  go?”  (re¬ 
ply,  “  I  shall  go ;  ”)  “  shall  she  go  ?  ”  t.  e.,  “  do  you  insist 
upon  or  assure  her  going?”  (reply,  “she  shall  go.”) 
The  same  analogy  is  transferred  to  either  second  or 
third  person  in  such  terms  as  “  you  say,  or  believe,  you 
shall  go,”  “she  says,  or  believes,  she  shall  go.”  Follow¬ 
ing  a  conditional  subjunction,  as  whether ,  if,  the  word 
shall  is  employed  in  all  persons  to  indicate  or  imply 
futurity  simply  ;  as,  if  you  shall  say  he  is  right.  Should 
is  in  all  cases  used  in  the  same  relation  and  the  same 
signification  as  shall,  as  its  imperfect.  In  the  early 
English,  and  accordingly  in  our  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  shall  is  the  auxiliary  chiefly  employed,  in 
all  the  persons,  to  denote  simple  futurity.  Inaccurate 
speakers,  as  foreigners,  vulgarians,  &c.,  are  apt  to  fre¬ 
quently  confound  shall  and  will. 

Shill'll,  n.  Same  as  Challis,  q.  v. 

Shalloon',  n.  [Said  to  take  its  name  from  Chalons, 
France.]  A  slight  kind  of  worsted  or  woollen  stuff. 

Shal'lop,  n.  [Fr.  chaloupe ;  Sp.  chalupa.]  An  open, 
broad,  two-masted  boat,  rigged  schooner-fashion,  for¬ 
merly  used  by  fishermen,  but  now  nearly  superseded  by 
luggers  and  yawls. 

Shallot',  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Eschalot,  q.  v. 

Khal'lotte,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Shallow,  (shal'lo,)  a.  (comp,  shallower;  superl. 
shallowest.)  [Probably  from  A.  S.  scylf,  a  shelf; 
accumulations  of  sand  on  the  shore  having  formerly 
been  called  shelves ]  Shoal;  not  deep;  having  little 
depth;  as,  a  shallow  river.  —  Not  deep,  or  not  entering 
far  into  the  earth;  as,  a  house  with  a  shallow  founda¬ 
tion. —  Not  intellectually  deep;  not  profound;  not  en¬ 
tering  deeply  into  abstruse  subjects;  superficial; 
empty  ;  ignorant ;  simple ;  as,  a  shallow  intellect,  a 
shallow  understanding.  —  Slight;  not  deep  or  sonorous  ; 
not  of  low,  heavy,  or  penetrating  sound ;  as,  a  shallow 
tone. 

—n.  A  shelf;  a  flat;  a  shoal;  a  sand-bank;  any  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep;  —  usually  in  the  plural; 
as,  “  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand.”  —  Dryden. 

Shallow-brained,  Stial'loiv-patecl.a.  Empty- 
headed  ;  silly ;  vacuous  ;  having  superficial  or  petty 
understanding;  as,  a  shallow-brained  critic. 

Shal'lowly,  adv.  In  a  shallow  manner;  superfi¬ 
cially  ;  ignorantly. 

Shal  low  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shallow  ; 
small  depth  ;  lack  of  depth ;  as,  the  shallowness  of  a 
stream.  —  Superficial  ness  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  want 
of  power  to  enter  deeply  into  an  abstruse  subject; 
emptiness  of  brain  ;  ignorance;  silliness. 

Shal'lo  w-seareh  ins ,  (-s£rch-,)  a.  Searching  or  seek¬ 
ing  in  a  superficial  manner. 

Shalmane'ser,  King  of  Assyria,  ascended  the  throne 
abt.  b.  c.  728, and  reigned  14  years.  Scripture  represents 
that  he  came  into  Palestine,  subdued  Samaria,  arid  car¬ 
ried  away  most  of  the  people  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Shal'stone,  n.  [Ger.  schaalstein.]  (Min.)  Tabular  spar. 

Shalt,  the  2d  person  singular  of  shall,  q.v. 

Shal'y,  a.  Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  shale. 

Nil  am,  n.  [A.  S.  sceamu ;  Ger.  scham,  shame.]  That 
which  is  shameful  because  deceiving  just  expectation; 
any  trick,  fraud,  or  pretext  that  secludes  or  disappoints ; 
imposture  ;  feint ;  humbug ;  delusion  ;  as,  the  shams  of 
astrological  judgments. 

•—a.  False ;  counterfeit ;  pretended ;  spurious ;  as,  a  sham 
quarrel. 

m-v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shammed.)  To  trick ;  to  cheat ;  to 
humbug;  to  deceive  the  expectation  of;  to  delude  or 
bamboozle  by  false  pretences ;  as,  to  sham  piety,  mod¬ 
esty,  or  humility.  —  "Vo  obtrude  by  fraud,  feint,  or  im¬ 
posture;  as,  to  sham  fallacies  upon  the  world  for  cur¬ 


rent  reason.  —  To  ape ;  to  imitate  ;  to  copy ;  to  assume 
the  st^le,  manner,  or  characteristic  appearance  of;  as, 
a  vulgar  person  who  shams  gentility. 

To  sham  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness,  imfirmity,  or 
incapacity.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  feign  ;  to  impose  ;  to  use  false  pretences ;  as,  he 
is  shamming  poverty  to  hide  his  meanness. 

Sha'inanism,  n.  A  general  appellation  given  to  the 
idolatrous  religions  of  a  number  of  barbarous  tribes, 
comprehending  those  of  Finnish  race  —  the  Ostiaks, 
Samoiyeds,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sham'ble,  v.  n.  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteady,  as  if 
the  knees  were  weak ;  to  shuffle  along. 

— n.  [A.  S.  scamet,  a  stool,  bench,  form  ;  Ger.  schamel ;  Fr. 
escabeau.\  (Mining.)  A  shelf  or  niche  left  at  proper 
distances  to  receive  the  ore  which  is  thrown  from  one 
to  another,  and  thus  raised  to  the  top. 

— pi.  The  benches,  or  stalls,  on  which  butchers  expose 
their  meat  for  sale ;  a  flesh-market. 

Sham'bling',  n.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  unsteady  pace 
or  gait ;  a  shuffling  motion. 

Shame,  n.  [A.  S.  sceamu,  scamu  ;  Ger.  scham.]  A  pain¬ 
ful  sensation  excited  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of 
having  done  something  which  injures  reputation,  or  by 
the  exposure  of  that  which  nature  or  modesty  prompts 
us  to  conceal ;  —  hence,  decency ;  propriety ;  decorum  ; 
as,  her  blush  of  maiden  shame.  —  Reproach  incurred  or 
endured  ;  ignominy  ;  contumely  ;  derision  ;  contempt ; 
dishonor  suffered;  as,  “an  erring  sister’s  shame.” 
(Byron.)  —  Cause  or  reason  of  shame  or  dishonor ;  that 
which  brings  reproach,  and  lowers  or  degrades  one  in 
the  estimation  of  others  ;  as,  he  is  a  shame  to  manhood. 
—  The  privy  or  secret  parts.  —  For  shame !  fie  upon 
you  !  shame  on  you  1  —  To  put  to  shame,  to  inflict  shame 
on  ;  to  cause  to  experience  or  suffer  shame. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceamian.]  To  make  ashamed  ;  to  cause  to 
feel  or  experience  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  of  doing 
something  derogatory  to  honor  or  reputation  ;  to  cause 
to  blush. 

“  He  shamed,  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free.” — Dryden. 

— To  dishonor ;  to  disgrace ;  to  cover  with  reproach  or 
ignominy ;  to  confer  infamy  upon  ;  as,  speak  truth  and 
s/tame  the  Devil.  — To  deride ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  mock  at.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  feel  shame;  to  be  ashamed;  as,  such  language 
I  shame  to  repeat,  (r.) 

Shamefaced,  (-fast,)  a.  Bashful ;  modest ;  diffident ; 
coy;  easily  confused  or  put  out  of  countenance;  as,  a 
shamefaced  woman. 

Shame'facedly,  adv.  In  a  shamefaced  manner ;  with 
becoming  or  excessive  modesty,  or  bashful  coyness. 

.Shame 'fact'll ness,  n.  Bashfulness ;  excess  of  mod¬ 
esty  ;  also,  becoming  coyness  or  diffidence. 

Shame'flil,  a.  Full  of  shame ;  disgraceful ;  reproach¬ 
ful;  that  brings  shame,  dishonor,  or  infamy;  disrepu¬ 
table;  unbecoming;  scandalous;  reprehensible;  as,  a 
shameful  retreat,  a  shameful  act  or  proceeding.  —  In¬ 
decent;  raising  or  exciting  shame  in  others;  as,  a  shame¬ 
ful  sight. 

Shame'ftilly,  adv.  In  a  shameful  manner. 

Shame'fnlness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shame¬ 
ful  ;  disgracefulness. 

Shameless,  a.  Destitute  of  shame  ;  utterly  short  of, 
or  wanting  modesty  or  self-respect ;  insensible  to  re¬ 
proach,  dishonor,  or  disgrace  ;  impudent ;  immodest ; 
unblushing;  audacious;  indecent;  done  without  shame ; 
indicating  absence  of  shame;  as,  a  shameless  reprobate. 

Shamelessly,  adv.  In  a  shameless  manner. 

Shamelessness,  n.  Want  of  shame;  absence  of 
modesty  or  decency;  insensibility  to  disgrace  or  dis¬ 
honor  ;  impudence. 

Sham'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puts  to  shame; 
that  which  confounds. 

Sham'mel,  n.  (Mining.)  A  process  by  which  ore  or 
water  is  raised  by  bringing  it  first  to  an  intermediate 
platform  before  lifting  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sham'mer,  n.  One  who  shams;  an  impostor:  a  humbug. 

Shaino'kill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Northumberland  co.,  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  Sunbury. 
Pop.  (1897)  16,100. 

Kliamokin  Creek.  in  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  Sunbury. 

Shamokin  lfaill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Snyder  co. 

Shamong',  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  and  township  of 
Burlington  co.,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Camden. 

Shamoo'la.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pamcum. 

Sham'oy,  Sham'moy,  Sham'my,  n.  See 

Leather. 

Stiamoy'ing',  n.  (Manuf.)  See  Leather. 

Shampoo’,  v.  a.  [Hind,  champra,  to  press.]  To  press 
and  rub  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bend  and  extend  the  limbs  and  rack  the  joints, 
in  connection  with  flesh-brushes  and  the  hot  bath.  — 
To  wash  and  scrub  thoroughly  the  head  with  the 
fingers,  using  either  soap  or  a  saponaceous  preparation, 
for  the  more  perfect  cleansing. 

Shainpoo'er,  n.  One  who  shampooes. 

Shampooing,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  one  who 
shampooes. 

Shamrock,  n.  [Irish.]  (Bot.)  A  ternate-leaved  plant, 
adopted  by  the  Irish  as  their  national  emblem.  Many 
and  warm  have  been  the  disputes  to  determine  the 
veritable  S.  Some  writers  contend  for  the  Oxalis  ace- 
tosella,  or  Wood-sorrel,  the  leaves  of  which  unfold  about 
St.  Patrick’s  day;  while  others  maintain  that  the  Trifo¬ 
lium  repens,  or  White  Clover,  is  the  favored  plant.  Le¬ 
gends  make  out  that  St.  Patrick,  when  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  illus¬ 
trated  the  great  doctrine  of  th3  Trinity  by  the  triple 
leaf  of  the  S.  Whether  he  plucked  the  bright,  green 


leaf  of  the  Wood-sorrel,  or  the  more  familiar  herbage  of 
the  White  Clover,  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  latter 
is,  however,  now  generally  worn  by  Irishmen  on  St 
Patrick’s  day. 

Sliam'rock,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Calloway  co. 
48  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

.Shamrock,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,88  in.  S.E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

Sha'myl.  See  Schamyl. 

Sliantla  ken.  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Ulster 
co.,  56  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany'. 

Shancs'ville.  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  TuscarawaB 
co.,  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  124  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Shanesville,  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Shang'hae, or  Shang  hai,  a  city  and  river-port  of 
China,  prov.  Kiang-su,  on  the  Woosung  River,  40  m.  by 
water  from  the  sea,  and  160  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nankin  ;  Lat. 
30°  12'  N.,  Lon.  120°  50'  E.  The  city  stands  in  a  level 
and  well  cultivated  plain,  it  consists  of  old  S.,  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  and  several  suburbs,  the  foreign  suburb  is  di¬ 
vided  into  t lie  French,  British  and  American  concessions. 
It  is  well  sewered,  has  excellent  supply  of  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  also  gas.  The  total  population  with  the 
suburbs  is  about  700,000.  It  has  a  mint,  with  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil  cake  (of  which 
vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  interior),  iron¬ 
ware,  glass,  paper,  and  ivory-ware.  B.  is  the  most  north¬ 
erly  of  the  5  Chinese  ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the 
treaty  of  1842,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Chinese  treaty 
ports.  The  river,  which  may  be  navigated  by  ships 
of  450  or  500  tons  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  town,  crosses  the  Grand  Canal,  so  that  S.  is  an  en¬ 
trepot  for  all  the  vast  and  fertile  countries  traversed  by 
the  canal,  and  by  the  great  rivers  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and  the  Hoarig-IIo,  with  which  it  is  connected,  —  hence 
the  present  importance  of  this  emporium,  and  hence, 
also,  the  indefinite  extension  to  which  its  foreign  trade 
will  probably  attain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades  are 
both  very  extensive.  The  inhabitants  of  S.  are  much 
more  hospitable,  and  better  disposed  towards  foreigners 
than  those  of  Canton;  and  strangers  may  travel  for 
miles  into  the  interior,  all  round  the  city,  with  perfect 
security.  The  Chinese  part,  with  narrow,  filthy  streets, 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  between  which  and  the  river 
lie  densely  crowded  suburbs.  The  French  and  English 
settlements  are  handsomely  built. 

Shank,  (shangk,)  n.  [A.  S.  scanca ;  Ger.  schenkel.'j 
The  large  bone  of  the  leg  ;  the  whole  joint  of  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle;  —  hence,  the  legs,  used  in 
a  contemptuous  sense;  as,  a  pair  of  pitiful  shanks. — 
Hence,  that  long  part  of  an  instrument  which  serves 
as  the  handle  or  motor;  as,  specifically,  the  straight 
part  of  a  hook  above  the  bent  portion;  the  shaft  or 
principal  member  of  an  anchor  (Fig.  121) ;  the  eye  of  a 
button ;  that  part  of  a  key  which  is  between  the  bow 
and  the  part  which  enters  the  wards  of  the  lock ;  that 
part  of  a  cutting  tool  or  implement  which  connects  with 
the  handle. 

(Arch.)  The  space  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph. 

(Metal.)  A  large  ladle  moved  by  the  action  of  bars. 

(Print.)  The  body  of  a  type. 

Shank'er,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Chancre,  q.  v. 

Shank'-painter,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  or  chain  which, 
passing  round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  lying  horizon¬ 
tally,  confines  it  to  the  ship’s  bow,  abaft  the  cathead. 

Shanks'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  77  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Ktaan ’non.  a  large  river  in  the  \V.  of  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  British  Islands.  The  S.  has  a  length 
of  220  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  S. 
The  Upper  S.,  by  far  the  longest  and  narrowest  part  of 
the  river,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  at  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  co.  of  Cavan  from  the  Kulkeah  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowing  S.  enters  and  passes  through  Lough 
Allen,  till,  quitting  the  county  of  Leitrim,  it  flows  S. 
and  E.  and  S.W.  to  the  town  of  Banagher,  forming  from 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Con¬ 
naught  and  Leinster.  From  Banagher  the  river  has 
first  a  S.W.  and  then  a  S.  course,  till,  a  little  above  the 
city  of  Limerick,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which, 
flowing  round  King’s  Island,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  unite  below  to  form  the  Lower  S.  From  its 
rise  in  Cavan  to  its  encircling  the  King’s  Island,  the 
river  has  a  length  of  180  m.  In  this  course  the  river  is 
greatly  interrupted  by  shallows,  falls,  and  rocks,  imped¬ 
ing  all  navigation;  many  canals,  however,  have  been 
constructed  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  connect 
the  clearer  portions  of  channel.  The  Lower  S.,  from 
Limerick  to  the  mouth  of  its  aestuary  in  the  Atlantic, 
has  a  length  of  40  m.  and  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  7  m. ; 
though  the  channel  in  places  is  obstructed  by  islands, 
rocks,  and  shoals.  It  has,  however,  good  anchorage 
everywhere,  and  forms  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  ships 
against  the  force  of  westerly  gales. 

Shan'non,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  14 
m.  S.W.  of  Freeport. 

Shannon,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Atchison  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,380. 

Shannon,  in  Missouri,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area.  960  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Current,  Jack’s  Fork,  and  Big,  and  Sinking 
creek.  Surface,  diversified,  and  in  part  covered  with 
pine  forests;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper.  Cap. 
Eminence.  Pop.  (1897)  10,050. 

Sh  annon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  11  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Zanesville. 

Shan'nondale  Springs,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  water¬ 
ing-place  of  Jefferson  co.,  al>out  5  in.  S.  of  Charlestown. 

Shan'non  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Gooch¬ 
land  co.,  25  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 
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Shannon  villo.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  &  m.  W.  of  Norristown. 

8hau-se,  a  prov.  of  Chin-a,  between  Lat.  35°  and  41'  N., 
Lon.  110°  and  114°  30'  E. ;  area.  55,268  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mountainous,  but  generally  fertile.  Prod. 
Wheat,  cotton,  millet,  rice,  tobacco,  silk,  chemicals, 
honey,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Tae-yuen-foo.  I 'op.  15,000,000.  j 

Slian  Stales,  a  number  of  tributary  states  in  Indo¬ 
china,  lying  between  Munnipur  on  the  W.  and  Yun¬ 
nan  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  parallel  of  24°  N.  Lat. 
south  to  Bangkok  and  Cambodia.  Of  these  the  northern 
states  are  tributary  to  Burmah,  and  the  southern  to 
Siam.  A  great  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
these  states  is  called  the  Laos  Country ,  and  is  inhabited 
towards  the  N.  by  the  Black-bellies,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  tattoo  themselves  with  figures 
in  ink,  and  in  the  S.  by  the  White-bellies,  who  do  not 
tattoo.  Xieng-mai,  the  cap.  of  Laos,  stands  on  a  wide 
plain  on  the  Meinam,  500  m.  N.  of  Bangkok,  and  is  said  to 
contain  50,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Laocians 
included  in  Siam  alone  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They 
are  meek,  gentle,  unwarlike,  and  superstitious.  Their 
chief  employment  is  agriculture;  and  in  religion  they 
are  Buddhists. 

Shan’t.  An  inelegant  contraction  of  shall  not,  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  colloquial  language ;  as,  I  shan’t 
do  it. 

Shan-tiing;',  a  marit.  prov.  of  China,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Pechelee,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  Hoang-ho,  bet. 
Lat.  35°  and  38°  N.,  Lon.  115°  and  122°  40'  E. ;  area, 
65,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  E.  and 
level  in  the  W.  Prod.  Wheat,  millst,  indigo,  drugs, 
and  silk.  Manuf.  Carpets,  caps,  and  hempen  cloth. 
Cap.  Tse-nan-foo.  Pop.  28,000,000. 

Shan'ty,  n.  [Etyniol.  unknown  ]  A  temporary  build¬ 
ing  or  structure,  used  as  a  dwelling;  a  mean  place  of 
abode  ;  a  log-cabin  ;  a  hut. 

— v.  n.  To  become  the  occupant  of  a  shanty. 

Shan'ty-man,  n.;  pi.  Shanty-men.  One  who  dwells 
in  a  shanty ;  a  lumberer;  a  wood-cutter. 

Shap'able,  a.  That  may  be  shaped,  formed,  or  figured. 

Shape,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  syppan ;  Ger.  schaffen .]  To  form 
or  create ;  to  produce ;  to  make ;  as,  “  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity.”  ( Ps.  li.  5.)  —  To  mould  or  make  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  or  figure;  to  give  form  or  figure  to  ;  to 
fashion ;  to  cast. 

“  Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face."  —  Prior. 

—  To  mould;  to  adapt  or  contrive  to  a  purpose;  to  regu¬ 
late  ;  to  direct ;  to  adjust. 

"  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  out  ends."  —  Shahs. 

—To  image  ;  to  conceive ;  as,  to  shape  one’s  ideas  into  ele¬ 
gancies  of  expression. 

— v.  n.  To  suit ;  to  square  ;  to  be  adapted  or  adjusted. 

, — n.  To  form  or  figure  as  constituted  by  lines  or  angles  ; 
external  appearance  ;  outward  aspect ;  make ;  guise ;  the 
form  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body ;  as,  the  shape  of  a 
leg,  of  a  horse,  of  a  tree,  &c. — A  being,  as  endowed  with 
form  ;  a  figure ;  an  appearance. — Concrete  embodiment, 
idea,  or  pattern,  as  of  some  quality ;  form,  as  of  thought, 
conception,  or  language. 

‘‘Thy  heart  contains. . . .of  good,  the  perfect  shape.”  —  Milton. 

Shape'Iess,  a.  Destitute  of  shape  or  of  regular  form ; 
lacking  symmetry  or  harmony  of  dimensions  ;  formless ; 
as,  he  battered  it  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

Sliape'lessness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shape¬ 
less. 

Shape'Iy,  a.  Having  a  regular  or  harmonious  shape; 
well-formed  ;  symmetrical ;  as,  shapely  hands. 

Shape'sniith,  n.  A  burlesque  appellation  given  to 
one  who  undertakes  to  improve  the  form  of  the  body. 

Shapleig;h,  ( shap'lee ,)  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of 
York  co.,  77  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Sliard,  n.  [A.S.  sceard. J  A  piece,  or  fragment,  of  an 
earthen  vessel,  or  of  any  brittle  substance.  —  Hence,  a 
hard  case  that  covers  the  wings  of  certain  insects,  as  the 
beetle,  &c. 

Share,  ( shair ,)  n.  [A.  S.  scear.]  The  broad  iron  blade 
of  a  plough  which  cuts  the  ground  or  furrow-slice. —  A 
part;  a  portion;  a  division;  a  certain  quantity ;  as,  she 
has  a  share  of  good  looks.  —  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing 
owned  by  a  number  in  common;  the  part  of  a  thing  al¬ 
lotted  or  distributed  to  each  individual  of  a  number;  al¬ 
lotment;  dividend;  as,  he  received  his  share  of  the 
profits.  —  Hence,  a  part  belonging  to  one;  portion  pos¬ 
sessed  :  part  contributed ;  as,  he  owns  shares  in  vari¬ 
ous  railroads.  —  To  go  shares,  to  be  equally  a  partaker 
of ;  to  have  an  even  interest  in ;  as,  to  go  shares  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  speculation. 

— v.  a.  To  part  among  two  or  more ;  to  divide;  to  appor¬ 
tion;  to  allot;  as,  to  share  another’s  good  fortune.  —  To 
seize  and  possess  jointly  or  in  common  ;  to  partake ;  to 
participate  in ;  as,  to  share,  the  spoils  of  war. 

— v.  n.  To  have  part ;  to  receive  a  dividend  or  portion  ; 
as,  he  shares  in  thenational  prosperity. 

Share'-beam,  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which  the 
share  is  attached. 

Share'-bone,  n.  (Anat.)  The  os  pubis.  See  Pubis. 

Share'-broker,  n.  A  dealer  in  government  bonds, 
or  railroad,  or  other  shares  and  securities. 

Share'-holder,  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns  a  share, 
or  shares,  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 

Shar'er,  n.  One  who  shares;  one  who  participates  in 
anything  with  another;  one  who  enjoys  or  suffers  in 
common  with  another  or  others  ;  as,  a  sharer  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  transaction. 

Shark,  n.  [Lat.  carcharias ;  Gr.  karcharias,  from  kar- 
eharos,  with  sharp  or  jagged  teeth.]  (Zool.)  A  family 
of  large  and  voracious  sea-fishes.  See  Squalid.®. 

»-A  rapacious,  grasping  fellow  ;  also,  a  sharper,  a  trickster. 

—v.  n.  To  play  the  petty  thief ;  to  pilfer ;  to  swindle : — 


To  cadge ;  to  live  by  contemptible  shifts  or  artifices ;  to 
act  the  bummer ;  as,  he  sharks  for  a  dinner. 

Sliark'er,  n.  A  cadger;  a  bummer. 

Sharking,  n.  Petty  theft ;  pilfering ;  trickery. — Cadg¬ 
ing  :  getting  one’s  livelihood  by  petty  shifts  and  strata¬ 
gems. 

Sha'ron,  (Script.,)  a  level  tract  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Csesarea,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures.  (Josh.  xii.  18  ;  Cant.  ii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  lxv.  10 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  9.) 

Slia'ron,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Litchfield  co.,  40 m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Sliaron,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.,  4  m. 
N.W.  of  Vandalia. — A  village  of  Whitesides  co.,  135  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Sharon,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Appanoose 
county,  100  miles  south-west  of  Iowa  City. — A  township 
of  Clinton  county. — A  township  of  Johnson  coun¬ 
ty. 

Sharon,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Norfolk  co.,  17  m.  S.  W.  of  Boston. 

Sharon,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  co.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Sharon,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  La  Sueur  coun¬ 
ty- 

Sharon,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  30  m. 
N.  of  Jackson. 

Sharon,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  twp.  of  Hillsborough 
co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Sharon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Schoharie 
co. 

Sharon,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Franklin  county. — A 
village  of  Hamilton  county,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincin¬ 
nati. — A  township  of  Medina  county. — A  post-village 
and  township  of  Noble  county,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Marietta. 
— A  township  of  Kichland  county. 

Sharon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  Ohio  State  line,  16  m.  W.  of 
Mercer.  It  has  8  churches,  3  banks,  3  newspapers,  some 
manufactories,  several  blast  furnaces  and  foundries, 
and  is  the  business  centre  of  a  large  iron  and  coal  trade. 
— A  township  of  Potter  county. — A  village  of  Beaver 
county,  26  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Sharon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Sharon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Walworth  county,  65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madison. — A 
township  of  Portage  county,  5  miles  north-east  of  Stan¬ 
ton. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  46  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Medina  co., 
112  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Potter  co.,  192  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sharon  Springs,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Albany,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters. 

Sha'ronville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton,  13 
m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. -—A  village  of  Pike  co.,  55  m.  S 
of  Columbus. 

Sharp,  a.  (comp,  sharper  ;  super l.  sharpest.)  Having 
a  very  thin  edge,  or  fine  point;  acute;  keen;  acumi¬ 
nated  ;  not  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse  ;as,  a  knife  with  a  sharp 
edge.  —  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  rounded; 
peaked  or  ridged ;  as,  a  sharp  roof.  —  Having  acuteness 
of  mind,  or  quickness  to  discern  or  distinguish  ;  of  keen 
perception;  ready  at  invention;  discriminating;  not 
dull ;  as,  a  sharp  sight  or  hearing.  —  Keen  to  the  taste 
or  smell  ;  acrid;  biting;  tart ;  pungent;  acid  ;  sour;  as, 
sharp  mustard.  —  Affecting  the  sense  of  hearing,  like 
sharp  points  piercing  to  the  ear ;  shrill ;  as,  a  sharp  \ 
sound,  a  sharp  voice.  —  Characterized  by  severity  or 
harshness  of  language  ;  severely  rigid  ;  caustic  ;  sarcas¬ 
tic;  incisive;  cutting;  as,  a  sharp  rebuke.  —  Distress¬ 
ing  or  trying  to  the  feelings;  painful;  severe;  bitter; 
as,  sharp  misery. —  Eager  in  pursuit;  keen  in  quest  or 
seeking;  impetuous  to  obtain  gratification  ;  hungry  ;  as, 
a  sharp  appetite.  —  Vehement;  violent;  fierce;  ardent; 
impetuous ;  as,  a  sharp  onset  upon  an  enemy.  —  Charac¬ 
terized  by  leanness,  meagreness,  or  emaciation ;  as,  a 
sharp  visage. — Biting;  pinching  ;  nipping;  piercing  ;  as, 
a  sharp  wind. — Close  and  exact:  shrewd  ;  smart  in  deal¬ 
ing  ;  keenly  attentive  to  self-interest ;  as,  a  sharp  man 
of  business. —  Hard;  as,  sharp  sand;  —  a  cant  term 
among  workmen. 

(Mas.)  Above  the  pitch;  acute;  as,  a  sharp  note; 
—  opposed  to  a  flat  tone ;  higher  by  a  semitone  in  pitch ; 
so  heightened  in  sound  as  to  be  out  of  tune ;  as,  that 
violin  is  sharp. 

(Pronunciation.)  Aspirated;  whispered;  non-vocal; 
surd,  as  certain  consonants,  as,  p,  k,  t,f. 

(Note.  Sharp  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction 
of  self-explaining  compounds  :  as,  sharp- cornered,  sharp- 
edged,  s/iar^i-featured,  s^arp-toothed,  &c.) 

To  brace  sharp.  (Naut.)  To  brace  the  yards  as  ob¬ 
liquely  as  possible,  in  order  to  bring  a  ship  well  up  to 
the  wind. 

— n.  A  part  of  a  stream  where  the  current  runs  very 
rapidly;  as,  sharps  and  eddies. 

( Mus .)  A  sign  #  in  music,  which,  when  prefixed  to  a 
note,  elevates  it  by  a  semitone  in  the  scale.  When 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes 
that  all  the  notes  on  the  line  or  space  on  which  it  is 
placed,  and  their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be 
played  sharp.  A  double  sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semi¬ 
tones. 

— v.  a.  To  sharpen;  to  make  sharp,  keen,  acute,  or  pene¬ 
trating;  to  render  quick. 

(Mus.)  To  make  with  a  sharp  ;  to  raise  a  note  or  semi¬ 
tone. 


Sharp,  v.  n.  To  act  the  sharper ;  to  play  tricks  in  bae 
gaining. 

Sharp,  a  co.  of  Arkansas. 

Sharp-cut,  a.  Clear;  well-defined;  having  the  out¬ 
lines  distinctly  marked  ;  as.  a  sharp-cut  countenance. 

Sharpen,  (shar'pn,)  v.  a.  To  make  sharp ;  to  give  a  fine 
edge  or  point  to:  as,  to  sharpen  a  razor,  to  sharpen  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. — To  make  more  eager  or  active ;  to  rendet 
more  keen;  as,  to  sharpen  the  appetite. — To  make  more 
quick,  acute,  or  ingenious ;  as,  to  sharpen  the  wit  or  un¬ 
derstanding. —  To  make  more  quick  or  acute  in  percep¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  sharpen  one’s  sight. — To  make  more  pungent 
or  painful ;  as,  to  sharpen  a  disease. — To  make  incisive, 
sarcastic,  caustic,  or  severe;  as,  to  sharpen  invective. — 
To  render  less  flat,  or  more  shrill  and  piercing  ;  as,  to 
sharpen  sound. — To  make  sour;  to  make  more  piquant, 
tart,  or  acid ;  as,  meat  sharpened  with  vinegar. 

( Mus.)  To  raise  by  means  of  a  sharp,  as  a  note  or  sound. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  sharp. 

Sharp'd",  n.  One  who  practises  sharpness ;  —  particu¬ 
larly,  in  a  derogatory  sense,  a  trickster  in  dealings;  a 
cheat  in  bargaining  or  gaming;  an  over-slirewd  man  of 
business  ;  as,  he  was  fleeced  of  his  money  by  sharpers. 

Sharp'ie,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  for  a  long,  sharp,  flat- 
bottomed  sail-boat. —  Webster.  (Local  Amer.) 

Sharply,  adv.  In  a  sharp  manner;  with  a  keen  edge 
or  a  fine  point ;  severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly  ;  keenly; 
acutely  ;  violently;  vigorously  ;  vehemently  ;  with  keen 
perception  or  nice  discernment;  exactly;  minutely; 
wittily. 

Sharp  Mountain,  or  Third  Mountain,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  extends  over  Schuylkill  co.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It 
contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Sharp'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sharp  ;  as, 
(1.)  Keenness  of  an  edge  or  point ;  as,  the  sharpness  of 
a  knife.  (2.)  Pungency;  acidity;  tartness;  sourness; 
as,  the  sharpness  of  vinegar.  (3.)  Acuteness  or  severity 
of  pain  or  affliction  ;  as,  sharpness  of  suffering.  (4.) 
Severity  or  pungency  of  language;  caustic  sarcasm  :  as, 
the  sharpness  of  a  retort.  (5.)  Acuteness  of  intellect ; 
power  of  nice  discernment  or  quick  discrimination  ; 
readiness  or  exactness  of  the  understanding ;  sagacity ; 
penetration;  ingenuity;  as,  sharpness  of  wit.  (6.) 
Keenness:  severity;  as,  the  sharpness  of  the  air.  (7.) 
Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  ;  as,  sharpness  of  vis¬ 
ion.  (8.)  Keenness ;  eagerness :  as,  sharpness  of  appetite. 
(9.)  Shrillness;  piercingness:  as,  sharpness  of  sound. 

(Mus.)  Elevation  of  a  note  by  a  semitone. 

Sharps'burg-,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bath  co., 
38  m.  S.  of  Maysville. 

Sharpsbnrg;'.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  16  m.  S.  of  Hagerstown,  near  Antietam  Creek. 
See  Antietam. 

Sharps  burg;,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  90 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Nll;i rpsbll rg.  111  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Pittshurg.  Pap.  (1897)  5,450. 

Sharp'-set,  a.  Affected  by  keen  hunger;  eager  in 
quest  of  gratification ;  ravenous  ;  as,  he  is  shaip-set.  for 
his  dinner. 

Sharp'-slioot'er.  m.  [From  sharp  and  shoot.]  A  skilled 
marksman  with  a  rifle  or  carbine ;  one  trained  to  aim 
at  a  mark  with  exactness. 

Nharp'-slioot'iujg',  n.  A  shooting  with  precision  or 
exactness  of  aim  ;  —  hence,  a  keen  contest  of  wit,  bad¬ 
inage,  or  argument. 

Sharp'-siK'ht'etl,  a.  Having  quick  or  acute  sight  or 
perception  ;  as,  a  sharp-sighted  bird. —  Having  quick  dis¬ 
cernment  or  acute  understanding;  as,  a  sharp-sighted 
individual. 

Sliarp'-siglit'edness.  n.  Quality  of  being  sliarp- 

sighted. 

Sharp's  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  light¬ 
house  and  fixed  light  at  its  N.  extremity,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  Pawtuxent  River. 

Sharps'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tipton  co., 
48  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Sharps'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Mercer  co.,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Mercer,  the  princi¬ 
pal  shipping  point  for  the  Mercer  co.  block-coal.  It 
contains  several  blast-furnaces,  foundry,  machine-shops, 
flour-mill,  &c. 

Sharp'tnwn,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Salem 
co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Salem. 

Sliarp-visaged,  (-viz'ajd,)  a.  Having  a  sharp,  thin, 

or  weazened  face. 

Sliarp'-witted,  a.  Sagacious;  penetrating;  having 
an  acute  or  nicely-discerning  mind  ;  as,  a  sharp-witted 
lawyer. 

Shartlesville,  (shar'tels-vil,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Berks  co.,  65  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shas'ta,  in  California,  a  N.  co.,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Coast  Range,  and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento 
and  Pitt  rivers ;  area,  3,960  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  streams. 
Min.  Gold,  salt,  granite,  and  metamorphic  limestone. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Cap.  Redding.  Pop. 
(1897)  13,100. — A  post-township  of  the  above  co.,  about 
40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Red  Bluff. 

Shas'ta.  Shaste,  or  Shasty,  a  mountain  of  the  Cascade 
Range  in  the  N.  part  of  California,  Lat.  41°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
122°  W.,  abt.  14,000  feet  high. 

Shas'ter,  Slias'tra,  Sas'tra,  m.  [Hind.]  (Bibliol.) 
A  term  denoting  the  book  which  contains  the  interpre¬ 
tations  or  explanations  of  the  Vedas  by  sasta,  i.  e.,  sci¬ 
ence  ; — of  such  books  we  have  the  Vedanga-Schastra,  the 
Schastra-Bade,  and  several  others. 

Shat  ter,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scateran .]  To  break  so  as  to  scat¬ 
ter  into  pieces;  to  break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to 
dash,  burst,  rend,  or  part  into  fragments  by  violence; 
to  rend ;  to  crack  ;  to  split ;  to  rive  into  splinters  ;  as. 
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to  shatter  a  vase. —  To  dissipate ;  to  break  up  ;  as,  a  man 
of  shattered  humor. —  To  disorder;  to  derange;  to  make 
•  unsound ;  to  render  delirious  ;  as,  to  shatter  the  animal 
constitution,  to  be  shattered  in  intellect,  Ac. 
Shat'ter,  v.n.  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to  fall  or 
crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  or  violence  applied. 

— n.  A  fragment ;  —  used,  for  the  most  part,  plurally,  to 
denote  the  fragments  of  anything  forcibly  rent  or 
broken ;  as,  to  break  glass  into  shatters. 

— pi.  The  fallen  leaves  of  the  pine-tree. 
Sliat'ter-brained,  Shat'ter-pated,  a.  Having 
the  brains  or  mind  disordered  or  confused. —  Heedless; 
wild:  inconsequent;  not  consistent. 

Shat'tery,  a.  Friable;  brittle;  easily  breaking  into 
many  pieces  or  splinters;  not  firm,  dense,  or  compact; 
as,  shattery  spar. 

Stiauin'burg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cookco., 
25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Shave',  v.  a.  (imp.  shaved;  pp.  shaved,  or  shaven.)  To 
cut  or  pare  off  something  from  the  surface  of ;  as,  to 
share  a  grass-plot.  —  To  pare  close;  to  make  bare  or 
smooth  by  cutting  the  hair  from  the  surface ;  to  take  off 
the  beard  or  hair  of ;  as,  to  shave  the  beard  with  a  razor. 
—  To  cut  off  thin  slices  from;  to  cut  in  thin  slices;  to 
make  smooth  by  paring  or  cutting  off  slices ;  as,  to  shave 
wood. —  To  skim  along  the  surface  of  or  near  it ;  to 
sweep  along; — also,  to  ricochet;  as,  a  gull  shaves  the 
ocean. —  To  fleece;  to  strip  ;  to  pillage;  to  oppress  by 
exaction  or  extortion. 

To  shave  a  note,  to  buy  up  a  note  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count,  or  to  receive  interest  upon  it  much  in  excess  of 
the  legal  rate.  (Used  colloquially.) 

• — v.  n.  To  cut  off  the  beard  with  a  razor  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ; —  hence,  to  cut  closely  or  keenly;  to  be  hard  or 
exacting  in  bargaining ;  to  cozen ;  to  get  the  better  of 
in  dealing  or  trading. 

• — n.  A  shaving ;  a  thin  slice ;  as,  a  shave  of  bread.  —  The 
operation  of  shaving  ;  as,  an  easy  shave.  —  A  drawing- 
knife  ;  an  instrument  for  shaving  wood. —  A  fine  or  mi¬ 
nute  difference  or  distinction;  as,  he  is  a  shave  a  better 
man  than  the  other. — In  the  U.  States,  an  exorbitant  dis¬ 
count  on  a  note  for  ready  money. 

Shave'-grass,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Dutch-rush.  See  Equise- 

TACE.E. 

Shave  ling.  n.  A  man  shaved; — hence,  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  derision  for  a  monk  or  friar ;  as,  a  bald 
shaveling. 

Shav'er,  n.  One  who  shaves,  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
shave;  hence,  a  barber.  —  A  close  bargainer;  a  sharp 
dealer;  a  cheat;  a  trickster;  one  who  chisels;  as,  the 
man  is  a  cunning  shaver.  —  A  pillager;  a  plunderer; 
one  who  strips  or  fleeces.  —  A  youngster;  a  little  fel¬ 
low;  an  urchin;  as,  a  small  shaver  in  buttons  opened 
the  door. 

Sha'verto  wn.in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Delhi. 

Sliav'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  shaves;  act  of  paring 
the  surface. — That  which  is  shaved  or  pared  off;  —  espe¬ 
cially,  a  thin  slice  or  curl  of  wood  planed  or  shaved  off. 

Shaving-brush,  a  brush  for  administering  lather  to 
the  face  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  shaving. 
Shawa'naw,  or  Shawa'no,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.E. 
co. ;  area,  1,152  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wolf,  Oconto,  and  Embar- 
ras.  Lake  Shawanaw,  6  m.  long,  is  in  the  central  part. 
Surface,  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  other 
trees ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Shawano.  Pop.  (1895) 
22,573. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Wolf  river 
and  the  Ch.  AN.W.  K.  K.,  152  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,759. 

Khawangunk,  (shong'gum,)  in  New  York,  a  river 
which  rises  in  Orange  co.,  and  enters  Walkill  Eiver  in 
Ulster  co.,  14  m  W.S.W.  of  Poughkeepsie,  after  a  N.E. 
course  of  80  m. — A  post-township  of  Ulster  co.,  85  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Sbawan'gunk  Mountains,  in  New  York,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  system,  extends  through  Orange 
and  Sullivan  cos.  into  Ulster. 

Shawl,  n.  [Fr.  chcUe;  Pers.  and  Hind .  shal;  Sansk. 
sdla.)  A  kind  of  mantel  or  tunic ;  a  cloth  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  or  hair,  used  by  females  as  a  loose  covering 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  as  a  Cashmere  shawl. 

— v.  a.  To  wrap  in  a  shawl ;  as,  to  shawl  a  lady. 
Shawnee',  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fountain  coun¬ 
ty. 

Shawnee,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  558  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Kansas  and  Wakarusa.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Atcli.,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  It.Rs.  Cap.  Topeka.  Pop.  (1895)  47,978.  ^ 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Johnson  co.,  11  m.  S.W 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shaw  nee,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co., 
18  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Shawnee,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Allen  co. 
Shawnee,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Easton. 

Shaw'nees,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonquin  group,  who  lived  on  the  Wabash  and  other 
neighboring  affluents  of  the  Ohio.  They  now  live  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  number  abt.  1200. 
Shaw'neetown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gal¬ 
latin  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  W  abash 
River. 

Shaw’s  Flat,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Tuol¬ 
umne  co.,  2  m.  W.  of  Sonora. 

Shaws'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  77  m.  S.W.  of  Lynchburg. 
Shaws'wicK,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. 
She,  pers.  pron.  fern.  (nom.  she  ;  poss .  her,  or  hers  ;  obj. 
her  ,  pi.  nom.  they  ;  poss.  their,  or  theirs  ;  olg.  them. I 


[A.  S.  heo;  Ger.  sic.]  A  pronoun  which  is  the  substitute 
for  the  name  of  a  female,  and  of  the  feminine  gender; 
also,  the  word  which  refers  to  a  female  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  or  following  part  of  a  sentence  or  dis¬ 
course.  —  A  woman ;  a  female  ;  —  used,  sometimes,  as  a 
noun,  principally  in  a  disparaging  or  humorous  sense; 
as,  “  Whoe’er  she  be,  that  not  impossible  she.”  Crashaw. 

(Note.  She  is  employed  in  composition  for  female,  as 
representing  an  animal  of  the  feminine  sex;  as,  a  s/ie- 
eat,  a  she- fox.) 

Sheaf',  n. ;  pi.  Sheaves,  (sheers.)  [A.  S.  sceaf;  Ger. 
schaub.]  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  shoved,  pressed, 
or  thrown  together;  —  specifically,  a  quantity  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley  bound  together;  a 
bundle  of  stalks  or  straw;  as,  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 
— Any  bundle,  mass,  or  collection; — particularly,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver. 

( Mech .)  See  Sheave. 

— v.  n.  To  collect  and  bind  into  sheaves. 

Sheaf 'y,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
sheaves. 

Slieah'Iey  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Meadville. 

Stieal'iug-,  n.  The  husk,  pod,  or  shell,  as  of  peas  and 
the  like. 

Shear',  v.  a.  (imp.  sheared  ;  pp.  sheared,  or  shorn.) 
[A.  S.  sceran,  scyran ;  Ger.  and  Du.  scheren.]  To  cut  or 
clip  from  the  surface  of  with  an  instrument  of  two 
blades,  as  a  scissors ;  as,  to  shear  sheep.  —  To  cut  or  clip 
from  a  surface ;  to  separate  or  take  off  by  shears ;  as,  to 
shear  a  fleece. 

— v.  n.  To  divide,  as  the  two  parts  of  anything  when  cut 
or  sheared. 

— n.  An  instrument  used  to  cut  with;  —  generally  used 
in  the  plural.  See  Shears. 

— Anything  having  the  form  of  shears;  as,  specifically, 

(Mining.)  Two  very  high  joists  or  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  in  nearly  a  vertical  position  in  each  side  of  a 
shaft,  and  united  at  the  top,  over  which,  by  means  of  a 
pulley,  passes  the  capstan  rope ;  this  is  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  lifting  out,  or  lowering  into  the  shaft,  timber 
or  other  things  of  great  length  and  weight. 

(Ship-building.)  See  Sheer. 

— A  shearing ;  —  used  in  expressing  the  age  of  sheep ;  as, 
a  two-  or  three-shear  ram. 

(Mach.)  The  bed-piece  of  a  machine-tool;  as,  the 
shears  of  a  lathe. 

Shear'er,  n.  One  who  shears ;  as,  a  shearer  of  sheep. 

Shear'ersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Greensburg. 

Shear'ing,  n.  Act  of  shearing;  act  of  clipping  or  cut¬ 
ting  off.  —  Proceeds  of  the  act  or  process  of  clipping  by 
shears ;  as,  the  shearings  from  cloth.  —  A  once-sheared 
sheep  ;  a  shearling.  —  Tilting  ;  the  process  of  preparing 
shear-steel. —  In  Scotland,  the  operation  of  reaping. 

Stiear'iiig-nia'clline,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting 
plates  of  metal.  —  An  apparatus  for  shearing  cloth. 

Sliear'Iing,  n.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared. 

Shears',  n.  pi.  Scissors  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  used 
in  gardening.  They  are  variously  modified  to  suit  their 
particular  purposes,  such  as  pruning  trees,  hedges,  box- 
edgings,  &c. 

Shear  -steel,  n.  A  kind  of  steel  made  by  welding 
several  bars  together,  and  again  drawing  them  out.  It 
is  used  for  clothiers’  shears,  and  many  other  cutting  in¬ 
struments. 

Shear  water,  n.  (ZoBl.)  The  genus  Puffinus,  family 
Pmcellandse,  including  birds  distinguished  from  the 
Petrels  in  having  the  bill  compressed  near  the  end,  and 
a  straight  spur  in  place  of  the  hind  toe.  They  spend 
their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore 


Pig.  2349.  — Manx  shearwater,  (Pujfmus  anglorum.) 


except  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  P.  anglorum,  the 
Manx  <S.  of  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador  (Fig. 
2349),  is  about  15  inches  long,  grayish-black,  the  neck 
motted  with  gray,  the  throat  and  all  the  under  parts 
white.  P.  major,  the  Greater  S.,  is  about  20  inches  long. 

Sheas'ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
36  in.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

.Sheath,  n.  [A.  S.  scceth,  from  sceadan,  to  separate ; 
Ger.  scheide .]  A  cover,  or  covering;  a  case,  usually  of 
metal,  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  or  other  long  and 
slender  instrument;  a  scabbard. 

— Any  thin  covering  for  protection ;  as,  a  membrane  in¬ 
vesting  a  stem  or  branch,  as  in  grasses;  also,  the  wing- 
case  of  an  insect. 

Sheathe,  (sheth,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sheathed.)  To 
put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard ;  as,  to  sheathe  a 
sword.  —  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  —  To  case  or  cover  with 


boards,  or  with  sheets  of  copper,  zinc,  or  yellow  metal; 
as,  to  sheathe  a  ship’s  bottom.  — To  cover  or  line ;  as,  to 
sheathe  the  intestines  with  any  demulcent  substance. — 
To  obtund,  as  acrimonious  particles. —  To  sheathe  the 
sword,  figuratively,  to  make  peace;  to  cease  from  war 
or  enmity;  —  synonymous  with  to  bury  the  hatchet,  or 
tomahawk. 

Sheathed,  (shethd,)  p.  a.  Put  in  a  sheath;  provided 
with  a  sheath ;  as,  a  sheathed  weapon. 

(Bot.)  Invested  with  a  sheath  or  membrane,  as  a 
stem. 

Sheath'er.  n.  One  who  sheathes. 

Sheath'ing-,  n.  That  which  serves  to  sheathe;  —  par¬ 
ticularly, 

(Naut.)  The  covering  laid  on  a  ship’s  bottom  as  a 
protection  against  worms.  Sheets  of  thin  copper,  zinc, 
or  yellow  metal,  nailed  on  with  copper  or  composition 
nails,  constitute,  at  present,  the  sheathing  of  all  the 
better  class  of  vessels. 

Shealh'less,  a.  Unsheathed;  without  a  sheath. 

Sheath'-wing-ed,  a.  Provided  with  a  case  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  wings,  as  certain  insects. 

Sheath'y,  a.  Forming,  or  resembling,  a  sheath  or 
case.  (R.) 

She'a-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Butter-tree  of  Africa,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Bassia  butyracea.  See  Bassia. 

Sheave,  (sheer,)  n.  [0.  Du.  schijve,  a  disc,  wheel.J 
(Naut.)  The  wheel  in  a  block  or  pulley.  In  ships’ 
blocks  it  is  usually  of  brass  or  lignumvitae,  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  combination,  —  a  square  coak  of  brass  being 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  wheel  of  lignumvitae. 

Sheave'-hole,  n.  (Naut.)  The  hole  through  a  block 
or  spar  in  which  a  sheave  is  fixed. 

She’ba.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  kingdom  of  S.  Arabia,  em¬ 
bracing  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  named 
after  Sheba,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  second  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  x.  28).  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
visited  Solomon,  b.  c.  990  (1  Kings  x.1-13).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  the  people  Sabni,  or  Sabseans. 

Sheboy'gan,  or  Cheboy'gan,  a  river  of  Michigan,  rises 
in  Otsego  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the  Strait  of  Mack¬ 
inaw  at  the  town  of  Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan,  in  Wisconsin,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sheboygan, 
Onion,  and  Mullet.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Pine 
and  other  timber  is  plentiful.  Capital,  Sheboygan. 

— A  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  Chic.  A  N.W.  R.  R.,  52  m.  N.  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Pop.  (1895)  21,130. 

Sheboygan,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Fond  du 
Lac  co.,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  She¬ 
boygan. 

Sheboy  gan  Falls,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  on  Sheboygan  River,  6  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Sheet)  i'll  ail,  n.  (Jewish  Antiq, )  See  Shekinah. 

Shed.  v.  a.  (imp.  and^ip.  shed.)  [A.  S.  scedan,  to  pour- 
out;  Ger.  schutten.]  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out;  to 
emit:  to  throw  off  from  one’s  self;  to  diffuse;  as,  to 
shed  blood,  to  shed  tears.  —  To  cast ;  to  let  fall ;  to  throw 
off,  as  any  natural  covering;  as,  trees  shed  their  leaves 
in  the  autumn.  —  To  cause  to  flow  off  without  penetrat¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  oilskin-coat  is  said  to  shed  water.  —  To  cover; 
to  sprinkle  ;  as,  his  hair  is  shed  with  gray. 

— v.  n.  To  let  fall  the  parts  forming  the  outer  covering, 
as  leaves,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  shedding,  or  causing  to  flow ; — used  only  in 
composition ;  as,  bloodshed. 

Shed,  n.  |A.  S.  scead,  from  sceadan,  to  hide,  cover.]  A 
shelter  or  protection  ;  —  especially,  a  shanty  ;  a  covering 
of  timber,  shingles,  Ac.,  for  shelter  against  rain  and  the 
inclemencies  of  weather  ;  a  structure  consisting  simply 
of  a  roof  supported  on  columns ;  a  rude  house;  a  hovel: 
a  sheal. 

(Weaving.)  The  duplex  sloping  interstice  made  of 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  through  which  to  drive  the 
shuttle. 

She'ohem,  or  Si'cliem.  See  Gerizim,  and  Nablds. 

Shed'der.  n.  One  who  sheds,  or  causes  to  flow;  as,  a 
shedder  of  blood. 

Shed'ding,  n.  Act  of  spilling,  effusing,  or  of  casting 
off  or  out.  — That  which  is  shed,  emitted,  or  cast  off.  (r.) 

Sliediac,  (shed-e-ak',)  in  New  Brunswick,  a  town  and 
island  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sliediac  River,  in  Shediac 
Bay,  on  the  S.E.  coast. 

Sheel'in,  (Fongll.)  (lok,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  partly  in 
the  cos.  of  Cavan,  Meath,  and  Westmeath,  5  m.  long  and 
2%  broad. 

Sheen,  Slieen'y,  a.  Lustrous;  sparkling;  glitter¬ 
ing  ;  — used  in  poetry  only  ;  as,  “  the  azure  sheen ;  sheeny 
heaven.” — Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  shine ;  to  glisten  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  glitter ;  — 
used  only  in  poetical  composition. 

Sheen,  n.  [A.  S.  scieno,  seine,  shining,  clear ;  Ger.  schbn, 
beautiful.]  Lustre;  brightness;  radiance;  splendor; 
as,  “  Mercy  throned  in  celestial  sheen.”  —  Milton. 

Sheen 'ly,  adv.  Brightly;  lustrously;  radiantly.  <r.) 

Sheep,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [A.  S.  sceap;  Ger.  schaf.]  (Zool.) 
The  common  name  of  the  genus  Ovis,  belonging  to  the 
Camcomia,  or  Hollow-horned  Ruminant  family.  Nat¬ 
uralists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  was  the 
original  breed  of  this  invaluable  animal,  which  is,  in 
modern  farming,  almost  equally  important  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  farmer  with  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  with  mutton,  clothing,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  wild  S..  which 
have  by  naturalists  been  considered  entitled  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  parent-stock,  may  be  mentioned; 
1,  the  Musmon  (O.  musimon),  still  found  wild  in  the 
mountains  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
aud  European  Turkey;  2,  the  Argali  (0.  ammon,)  ot 
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wild  Asiatic  S.,  which  are  the  tenants  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  elevated,  inhospit¬ 
able  plains  of  its  northern  portions ;  3,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  S.  ( O .  montana)  (Fig.  2350),  which  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  N.  America;  4,  the  Bearded  S.  of  Africa 
\0.  tragdopleus),  found  on  the  high  lands  of  Egypt  and 
in  Barbary.  The  leading  fact  in  the  geographical  his¬ 
tory  of  this  genus  is  that  it  occurs  both  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  whereas  the  goat  tribe  are  naturally  un¬ 
known  in  America.  It  is  usually  regarded  by  natural¬ 
ists  as  being  not  only  specifically,  but  generically,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  goat  tribe;  but  some  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  generic 
separation  is  founded  chiefly  upon  characters  which 
have  arisen  from  the  influential  power  of  man.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  the  S.  is  scarcely  less  active  or  energetic 
than  the  goat;  its  dimensions  are  greater,  its  muscular 
strength  at  least  equal,  both  in  force  and  duration.  It 
is  also  an  Alpine  animal,  and  among  its  native  fast¬ 
nesses,  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  swiftness  and  agility.  The  main  characteristics  of 
the  four  unsubdued  races  of  S.  mentioned  above  are  as 


Fig.  2350.  —  rocky  mountain  sheep, 


(Oris  montana.) 

follows  :  —  The  Musmon  measures  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  its  height,  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
back,  is  about  two  feet  six  inches.  The  neck  is  large,  the 
body  thick,  muscular,  and  of  a  rounded  form.  The  limbs 
are  robust,  and  the  hoofs  short.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  nearly  two  feet  long.  The  body  is  protected  by  a 
short,  fine,  gray-colored  wool,  of  which  the  filaments  are 
spirally  twisted,  and  by  a  stiffish  silky  hair,  of  no  great 
length,  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  wool  beneath.  It 
is  gregarious  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  seldom  descends 
from  the  highly-elevated  portions  of  the  mountains  on 
which  it  dwells.  The  general  opinion  of  naturalists  is 
that  it  is  from  this  species  the  domestic  breeds  have  been 
obtained. — The  Bearded  S.  of  Africa  has  the  hair  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheeks  and  upper  jaws  extremely  long, 
so  that  it  forms  a  double  or  divided  beard.  The  hairs 
on  the  sides  and  body  are  short,  those  on  tho  top  of  the 
neck  somewhat  longer,  and  rather  erect.  The  whole 
under-parts  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  covered  by 
coarse  hair,  not  less  than  fourteen  inches  long ;  and  be¬ 
neath  the  hair,  on  every  part,  there  is  a  short  genuine 
wool,  the  rudiments  of  a  fleecy  clothing.  The  tail  is 
very  short ;  the  horns,  which  are  about  two  feet  long, 
approach  each  other  at  their  base,  and  diverge  out¬ 
wards. —  The  Argali,  or  Wild  sheep  of  Asia,  measures 
about  three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  five  feet 
in  length.  His  horns  are  nearly  four  feet  long,  and 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  the  oc¬ 
ciput.  They  nearly  touch  each  other  in  front,  bending 
backwards  and  laterally,  and  then  forward  and  out¬ 
ward.  The  female  is  of  smaller  size,  and  her  horns 
are  nearly  straight.  The  name  of  Argali,  applied  to 
this  species,  is  the  Mongol  name  of  the  female ;  the 
male  is  called  Guldschah. — The  Oris  montana,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  of  America,  is  larger  than  the  largest 
varieties  of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  of  great  dimensions,  arising  a  short  way  above  the 
eyes,  and  occupying  almost  the  entire  space  between 
the  ears,  but  without  touching  each  other  at  their 
bases.  The  hair  in  this  species  resembles  that  of  a  deer, 
and  is  short,  drj%  and  flexible  in  its  autumn  growth,  but 
becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle  as  the  winter  advances. 
There  is  no  country  where  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  or  where  more  success  has  been  attained, 
than  Great  Britain.  The  many  varieties  of  sheep  which 
tenant  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  consisting  of  sheep 
without  horns,  and  the  second  of  sheep  with  horns.  Of 
the  first  class  are,  the  New  Leicester  sheep,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  are  fineness  and  fulness  of  form,  an 
early  maturity  and  a  propensity  to  fatten,  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  offal,  and  the  return  of  most  money 
for  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  ;  the  wool  not  so  long 
as  in  some  breeds,  but  considerably  finer.  —  The  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  which  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  of  their  wool,  and  which  have  been  gradually 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Leicester  sheep.  Their 
mutton  is  fine-grained  and  full-sized.  —  The  Dartmoor 
sheep,  which  have  white  faces  and  legs,  some  with  and 
some  without  horns,  small  in  the  head  and  neck,  and 
generally  small-boned,  carcass  narrow  and  flat-sided.  — 
The  Southdown  sheep,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
tract  of  down  extending  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length, 


through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent.  The  wool  is  short,  close,  and  curled,  and  free 
from  spiry  projecting  hairs.  The  flesh  is  finely  grained 
aud  of  good  flavor.  —  The  Romney- Marsh  sheep,  which 
have  long  but  coarse  wool,  much  internal  fat,  and  much 
hardihood,  and  require  no  artificial  food  during  the 
hardest  winter  but  a  little  hay. —  The  Cheviot  sheep  are 
a  peculiar  breed,  which  are  kept  on  the  extensive  range 
of  the  Cheviot  hills.  They  have  the  face  and  legs  generally 
white,  and  the  body  long;  their  wool  is  short,  thick,  and 
fine;  they  possess  very  considerable  fattening  qualities, 
and  can  endure  much  hardship  both  from  starvation  and 
cold.  —  Of  the  Horned  sheep,  the  chief  varieties  are:  — 
The  Dorset  sheep.  They  are  a  good  folding  sheep,  and 
their  mutton  is  well  flavored,  but  their  principal  dis¬ 
tinction  and  value  is  the  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  who 
take  the  ram  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year  than 
any  other  species,  and  thus  supply  the  market  with 
lamb  at  the  time  when  it  fetches  the  highest  price. — 
The  Shetland  sheep  are'small  and  handsome;  hornless, 
hardy,  feeding  on  even  sea-weed,  and  with  soft  and  cot¬ 
tony  wool.  —  The  Hebridean  sheep  is  the  smallest  of  its 
kind,  even  when  fat  weighing  only  twenty  pounds. — 
The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  regards  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  wool  is  the  Merino  ( O.  hispanica),  in  modern 
times  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  though 
their  originals  probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been  the  stock 
of  all  the  fine-wooled  sheep.  Unlike  the  British  breeds, 
they  have  wool  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  ;  the  horns 
are  very  large  and  heavy,  and  convoluted  laterally  ;  the 
wool  is  fine,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  ringlets, 
and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks  dingy  and 
unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  outside, 
but  perfectly  white  underneath  ;  the  form  is  not  so 
symmetrical  as  in  many  English  breeds,  and  there  is 
generally  a  loose  skin  hanging  from  the  neck.  They 
readily  form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  which 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France,  whence, 
as  well  as  from  Spain,  they  have  been  imported  into 
America.  —  Of  the  other  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
genus  Ovis  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  Fat-tailed  sheep,  common  in  Tartary,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  the  tail  of  which  is  so  loaded  with 
fat  that  it  alone  frequently  weighs  20  pounds.  —  The 
Many-horned  sheep  of  Iceland,  and  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  which  has  three,  four,  or 
five  horns,  sometimes  placed  with  great  regularity,  and 
sometimes  differing  in  proportion  and  situation.  —  The 
Cretan  sheep,  chiefly  found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but 
kept  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on  account  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  appearance  of  its  horns,  which  are  remarka¬ 
bly  large,  long,  and  spiral ;  those  of  the  male  being  up¬ 
right,  and  those  of  the  female  at  right  angles  to  the 
head. — The  Fat-rumped  tailless  sheep  met  with  in  all 
the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  which  have  long  legs,  a 
somewhat  arched  visage,  horns,  in  the  male,  like  those 
of  the  domestic  sheep,  large  pendent  ears,  and  a  tail  so 
enveloped  in  fat  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. —  The  African, 
or  Guinea  sheep,  a  native  of  all  the  tropical  climates, 
both  of  Africa  and  the  East.  The  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  are  —  a  rough,  hairy  skin,  short  horns,  pen¬ 
dulous  ears,  a  kind  of  dewlap  under  its  chin,  and  a  long 
mane,  which  reaches  below  the  neck. —  Different  names 
are  given  to  the  sheep,  according  to  its  sex  and  age. 
The  male  is  called  a  ram  or  tuss.  After  weaning,  he 
is  said  to  be  a  hog,  hogget,  or  hoggerel,  a  lamb-hog,  or 
tass-hog,  or  teg;  and  if  castrated,  a  wether-hog.  After 
shearing,  he  is  called  a  shear-hog,  or  shearing,  or  dimmort, 
or  tuss.  After  the  second  shearing,  he  is  a  two-shear 
ram;  and  soon.  The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gimmer-lamb 
till  weaned,  and  then  a  gimmer,  or  ewe-hog,  or  teg.  After 
being  shorn,  she  is  a  shearing-ewe  or  gimmer,  or  theave, 
or  double-toothed  ewe ;  and  after  that  a  two-,  or  three-,  or 
four-shear  ewe  or  theave.  The  age  of  the  sheep  is  reck¬ 
oned,  not  from  the  period  of  their  being  dropped,  but 
from  the  first  shearing. 

— Hence,  a  mawkish,  silly  fellow ;  —  used  by  way  of  con¬ 
tempt. —  Figuratively,  the  elect;  God's  people,  con¬ 
sidered  as  under  a  spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor;  as,  “  We 
are  His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture.” — Psalms. 

Black  sheep,  a  figurative  term  to  denotea  person  who 
is,  as  it  were,  outlawed  from  society,  by  reason  of  his 
misdeeds  or  moral  obliquities. 

Sheep'-berry,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Siburnum. 

Sheep'-cot,  Sheep'-fohl,  n.  A  fold  or  pen  for 
sheltering  sheep. 

Sheep'-hook,  n.  A  shepherd's  crook. 

Sheep'isll,  a.  Like  a  sheep ; — hence,  bashful ;  timorous 
or  diffident  to  excess;  over-modest;  as,  he  is  sheepish  in 
ladies’  society. 

Sheepishly,  adv.  In  a  sheepish  manner. 

Sheepishness,?!.  Quality  of  being  sheepish. 

Slieep'-run,  n.  Same  as  Siieep-walk. 

Sheeps'-eye,  (-i,)  n.  A  modest,  shy,  timorous  look; 
a  languishing  ceillade;  a  wishful  glance,  such  as  lovers 
cast  at  each  other  in  public. 

Sheep'scott,  in  Maine,  a  river  which  rises  in  Waldo 
co.,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  Lincoln  co.,  after  a 
S.  course  of  60  m.  — A  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  5  m. 
N.  of  Wiscasset. 

Slieep’s'-foot,  n. ;  pi.  Shf.ep’s-feet.  A  printer’s  tool  in 
the  form  of  a  hammer  combined  with  a  lever. 

Nheep'shank,  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Knot. 

Sheep’s'-head,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Sparidas. 

Sheep  -shear  er,  n.  One  who  strips  or  shears  sheep. 

Sheep'-shear'ing,  n.  The  operation  of  clipping  off 
the  wool  from  the  bodies  of  ewes  and  lambs;  generally 
performed  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  being  deprived  of 
their  warm  covering,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  time 


for  the  wool  to  grow  again  before  winter.  —  The  time 
of  shearing  sheep;  also,  a  festival  held  on  the  occasion. 

Slieep'-skin,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  leather  made 
from  it.  —  A  diploma ;  — so  called  from  its  being  writ¬ 
ten  on  parchment  usually  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
sheep.  (Colloquial  and  vulgar.)  —  In  England,  a  woolly 
cushion  attached  to  the  saddles  carried  by  cavalry  horses. 

Sheep-split,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  split  by  a  cutting 
instrument  into  two  sections. 

Sheep-walk,  (-wawk,)  Sheep'-run,  n.  A  place 
of  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Slieep'y,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  sheep;  resem¬ 
bling  sheep ;  sheepish. 

Sheer,  a.  [A.  S.  scyr.\  Pure  or  unmingled  ;  clear ;  sep¬ 
arate  from  anything  foreign  or  extraneous;  as,  sheer 
argument.  —  Thin;  clear;  diaphanous;  as,  sheer  cam¬ 
bric. —  Simple;  pure;  nnmixed;  mere;  being  only  what 
it  appears  to  be  ;  unrelieved ;  as,  a  sheer  impossibility. — 
Vertical;  perpendicular;  straight  up  and  down ;  as,  a 
sheer  precipice. 

Sheer  battens.  ( Ship-building .)  Long  battens  by 
which  the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends  is  marked  on 
the  timber  preparatory  to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 
—  Sheer  plan,  in  naval  architecture,  the  longitudinal 
section  of  a  ship,  taken  through  the  keel,  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizon.  It  shows  the  position  of  every 
point  in  the  vessel  in  regard  to  its  distance  fore  and  aft 
of  the  midship  point,  and  to  its  height  above  the  keel. 

— v.  n.  To  deviate  or  decline  from  the  line  of  the  proper 
course,  as  a  ship  when  not  steered  with  steadiness  ;  to 
slip  or  move  aside. 

To  sheer  off,  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance ;  as, 
he  sheered  off  when  he  saw  a  policeman  approaching. 

To  sheer  up,  to  turn  aud  approach  in  a  nearly  parallel 
direction. 

— 7i.  (Naut.)  The  curve  which  the  line  of  ports,  or  of  the 
deck,  presents  to  the  eye  when  viewing  the  side  of  a 
ship.  When  these  lines  are  straight,  or  the  extremities 
do  not  rise,  as  is  most  usual,  the  ship  is  said  to  have  a 
straight  sheer. 

Sheerness',  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  18%  m.  W.N.W.  of  Canterbury, 
and  36  m.  S.E.  of  Loudon ;  pop.  12,015. 

Sheers',  n.pl.  Shears. 

(Mach.)  An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights  to  a 
considerable  height,  as  hoisting  masts  into  a  ship,  or 
boilers  into  a  steam-vessel.  The  easiest-formed  sheers 
are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together  near  the  top,  with 
a  block  suspended  from  the  point  of  intersection.  The 
resemblance  borne  by  such  spars  to  an  open  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name.  In  permanent 
sheers,  used  in  dockyards,  the  upper  ends  of  the  spars 
are  cut  off,  the  tops  joined  by  an  iron  cap  and  bolts,  the 
bases  firmly  set  in  masonry,  and  the  apparatus  is 
lowered  or  raised  by  chains  working  to  the  top  of  a  mas¬ 
sive  mast,  rising  vertically  from  between  the  feet  of  the 
spars.  In  some  instances  a  pair  of  sheers  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  spar,  the  whole  being  built  on  a 
stone  causeway,  between  two  basins. 

(Ord.)  Two  spars  from  30  to  40  feet  long,  lashed  to¬ 
gether  at  one  end.  Their  other  extremities  are  placed 
in  the  ground,  the  lashed  ends  being  raised  by  tackle, 
and  fixed  by  guy  ropes.  To  the  lashed  end  is  attached 
a  tackle  ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  used  for  mount¬ 
ing  and  dismounting  guns  from  towers,  Ac.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  derrick. 

Sbeer'-strake,  n.  (Ship-building.)  The  strake  un¬ 
der  the  gunwale  in  the  top-side  ;  it  is  generally  worked 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  top-sides,  and  scarfed  be¬ 
tween  the  drifts. 

Sheet,  n.  [A.  S.  sceat,  a  covering.]  Something  extended 
or  spread  out,  as  a  covering;  anything  expanded ; — spe¬ 
cifically,  a  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth  spread  over  a  bed ;  a  broad  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a 
part  of  bed-furnitnre  next  to  the  body. — A  broad  piece 
of  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturers,  or  folded 
into  pages. 

— pi.  Hence,  a  book  or  pamphlet;  as,  a  collection  of 
printed  sheets. 

— A  broad  surface  or  expanse  of  liquid,  Ac. ;  as,  a  sheet  of 
water.  —  A  broad,  thinly  spread-out  portion  of  metal  or 
other  substance ;  as,  a  sheet  of  copper,  a  sheet  of  glass,  Ac. 

In  sheets,  spread  flat  or  expanded ;  not  folded,  or  if 
folded,  not  bound ;  as,  printed  matter  in  sheets. 

(Naut.)  The  rope  attached  to  the  after  or  leeward 
clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the  wind.  In 
the  square  sails  above  the  courses,  the  ropes  attached  to 
both  clews  are  called  sheets;  in  all  other  cases  the 
weathermost  one  is  termed  a  tack. 

(Note.  Sheet  is  frequently  employed  in  composition 
to  indicate  that  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it 
serves  as  a  prefix  is  in  the  form  of  sheets,  thin  leaves,  or 
lamina! ;  as,  sAeet-iron,  sAeet-lead,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets  ;  as,  to  sheet  a  bed.  (r.)  — 
To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet;  to  cover  or  overlay  with 
something  broad  and  thin ;  as,  the  ground  is  sheeted  with 
snow.  —  To  fold  or  swathe  in  a  sheet ;  as,  a  sheeted 
corpse.  —  To  draw  out  or  expand  like  a  sheet. 

To  sheet  home.  (Naut.)  To  extend  a  sail  till  the  clew 
is  close  to  the  sheet-block;  as,  topsails  sheeted  home. 

Sheet'-anchor,  n.  (Naut.)  The  largest  anchor  be¬ 
longing  to  a  ship,  on  which,  in  cases  of  extremity,  the 
vessel’s  safety  depends ;  —  hence,  metaphorically,  the 
mainstay  or  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for  safety; 
as,  rectitude  is  the  mind’s  sheet-anchor. 

Sheet'-cable,  n.  (Naut.)  The  cable  which  belongs 
to  the  sheet-anchor,  being  the  strongest  aud  best  cable 
on  shipboard. 

Sheet'ful,  n.  As  much  as  a  sheet  will  hold. 

Sheet'!!!;;,  n.  Linen  or  cotton  cloth  for  sheets. 
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Sheet'-lighl'nins,  n.  Lightning  thrown  out  or  ap- 1 
pearing  in  widely  expanded  flashes,  in  distinction  from 
fork-lightning,  which  flashes  in  a  zigzag  manner 
Sheet'lingC  n.  A  small  sheet,  (k.) 

Sheet'-pile,  n.  A  pile  of  thick  plank  or  scantling,  shot 
or  jointed  on  the  edges,  jammed  between  the  main  piles 
of  a  coffer-dam  or  other  hydraulic  substructure. 

Sheffield,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  the  W.  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.  on  an  eminence  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  both  of  which  are  here 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  6  miles  from  Rotherham. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  many  of  them  elegant ; 
but  the  smoke  of  the  numerous  manufactories  tends  to 
give  the  town  a  sombre  appearance.  Manuf.  Cutlery 
of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel  goods,  plated  wares,  metallic 
instruments,  printing  types,  and  files.  Here  coal  is 
abundant,  and  some  iron  is  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1897  )  355,460. 

Sheffield,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Newton  co.,  65  m. 
N.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sheffield,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  38 
m.  \V.  of  La  Salle.  It  has  valuable  coal  mines. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co. 

Sheffield,  in  Indiana,  a  Till,  of  Lake  co.,  on  three  rail- 1 
roads,  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Chicago. — A  twp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.  | 

Sheffield,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  I 
Cent.  R.R. — A  v.  of  Story  co.,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. ' 

Sheffield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Sheffield,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co.,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Sheffield.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ash  iabula  co. — A  j 
post-township  of  Loraine  co. — A  village  of  Meigs  co.,  on 
the  Ohio,  2  m.  W.  of  Pomeroy. 

Sheffield.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Warren  ! 
co.,  79  m.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Sheffield.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia 
co.,  37  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Shef'ford,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  S.W.  central  co.  ;l 
area,  745  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  Yamaska  river.  Cap. 
Waterloo.  Pop.  (1897)  24,180. 

Shehr,  ( shair ,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  S.E.  of  Arabia,  32 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Makallah  ;  Lat.  14°  43'  N.,  Lon.  49°  40'  E. 
Manuf.  Cotton  cloth,  gunpowder,  arms,  &c.  Pop.  6,000. 

Sheik.  Seheik,  Sheikh.  ( shdk ,)  n.  [Ar.  sheikh, 
elder,  or  eldest.]  A  title  of  dignity  properly  belonging  to 
the  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes.  The  heads  of  monasteries  are 
also,  in  some  instances,  termed  sheiks  among  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  higher  order  of 
religious  persons  who  preach  in  the  mosques.  The  mufti 
at  Constantinople  bears  the  title  of  Sheith-ul-lslam. 

Slicil,  Richard  Lalor,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that 
Ireland  has  produced,  b.  at  Drumdowney  near  Water¬ 
ford,  1794.  Second  to  O’Connell  alone,  S.  often  surpassed 
even  the  “  Agitator”  himself  in  his  powers  of  captivation, 
from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  the  grace  of  his 
imagination.  As  an  author.  S.  was  also  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  wrote  some  successful  tragedies:  one 
of  them,  Evadne,  still  retains  possession  of  the  stage. 
When  the  Emancipation  Act  passed,  S.  was  elected 
member  for  Milbourne  Port,  and,  in  spite  of  his  shrill 
voice  and  vehement  gesticulation,  his  fervid  eloquence 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  speakers  in  the  House.  When  O’Connell’s  en¬ 
ergies  declined,  many  in  Ireland  looked  upon  S.  as  his 
successor:  but  the  orator  had  too  closely  allied  himself 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  for  some  years  was  heard  in  the 
House  but  on  rare  occasions  Besides  being  a  Queen’s 
counsel  and  a  privy-councillor,  S-  was  successively  a 
commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Judge-Advocate-General,  and  Master 
of  the  Mint.  His  last  appointment  was  that  of  minister- 
plenipotentiarv  at  Florence,  where  he  d.,  1851. 

Shek'el,  n.  [Heb. ;  Lat.  siclas ;  Fr.  sic/e.]  A  Jewish 
weight  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  —  Also, 
a  Jewish  coin  of  the  value  of  62  cents.  There  were, 


however,  several  standards  of  the  S ,  and  many  opinions 
are  entertained  respecting  its  real  value. 

Sfipki'nali.  Sheolii'nali.  n.  (Jewish  Hist.)  The 
name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Divine  Presence  which 
rested  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  over  the  mercy-seat,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  cherubim  of  the  ark.  The  rabbins  affirm  that 
it  descended  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  ark 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  passed  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Solomon’s  temple  on  the  day  of  its 
dedication,  continuing  there  until  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  not 
afterwards  seen. 

Slielbi'na.  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Shelby  co.,  47 
m.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Sherburne,  a  seaport-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Nova 
Scotia,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Atlantic, 
112  m.’  S.W.  of  Halifax.  The  harbor  is  the  best  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  has  at  its  entrance  a  light-house  on  Losnoath 
Island,  with  two  lights  125  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  4,000. 

Shilbu  rue,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  I  ranli- 
lin  co.,  95  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Shelburne,  in  New  Hampshire,  a.  post-village  tad 
township  of  Coos  co.,  91  m.  N.E.  of  Concord.  Ihe  twp. 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Champlain. 

Shelburne,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Chittenden 


CO.  ,  , 

Shel'bnrne  Falls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  post¬ 
village  of  Franklin  county,  90  miles  west  north-west  of 

Boston.  ,  __0  _ 

Shel'bv,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  7,2  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cahawba  and  Coosa.  Surface,  diversified ;  soJ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Stone-coal  and  iron.  The  co  is  intersected  by 
several  railroads.  Cap.  Columbiana.  Pop.  (1897)  -1,9 jo. 
Shelby,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  E.  central  co.;  area,  776  sq.  m. 
Rivers? Kaskaskia,  Little  Wabash,  and  the  S.  Fork  of 


Sangamon  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1897  )  33,240. 

— A  village  of  Edwards  county. 

Sliel'by.  in  Indiana,  a  S.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  400  sq.  m.  I 
Rivers.  Blue  river,  and  Sugar  creek.  Surface,  level, 
with  large  forests  of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  Ac. ;  soil,  fertile. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  several  railroads.  Cap. 
Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1897)  26,260. 

— A  township  ot  Jefferson  county. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  county. 

— A  township  of  Tippecanoe  county. 

Shelby,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co. ;  urea,  576  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The 
W.  Fork  of  Nishnabatona  river,  and  Key  creek.  Surface, 
undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Harlan.  Pop.  (1897)  18,980. 

Shelby,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  405  sq.  m.  it  is 
drained  by  Beech,  Brashears,  Lear,  Fox,  and  Six-Mile 
creeks.  Surface,  undulati  ng ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Products. 
Corn  and  wheat.  Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1897)  17.950. 

Shelby,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of  Ma- ; 
comb  co.,  22  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Shelby,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co. 

Shelby,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  N.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  514 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  South  Fabius,  Salt,  and  North  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Alin.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1897)  16,650. 

Shelby,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.,  16  m.  E.  of  Lockport. 

Shelby,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cleve¬ 
land  co.,  190  m.  S.  W.  Raleigh.  Large  shipments  of 
cotton  are  made  from  here. 

Shelby,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  420  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Miami,  and  Loramies  creek.  Surface,  undulating,  with 
flat  talde-land  in  the  N. ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sidney. 
Pop.  (1897)  27,405. 

— A  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  68  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Shelby,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  W.  county,  bordering  on 
Mississippi;  area,  728  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  ou  the 
W.,  Wolf,  and  Loosahatchy,  and  Nanconnah  creek. 
Surface,  level ;  sod,  fertile.  Products.  Cotton  and  corn. 
Cap.  Memphis.  Pop.  (1897)  30,250. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  19  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Memphis, 
on  the  L.  &  M.  R.R. 

Shelby.  in  Texas,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Louisiana ; 
area,  tsoO  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sabine  and  Attoyae.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Center.  Pop.  (1S97)  15,865. 

Shelby's  Basin,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.,  15  m.  E.  of  Lockport. 

Sliel'by  ville.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  60 
ru.  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  3,425. 

Shelbyville,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  26 
m.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  6,120. 

Shelbyville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Shelby  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Louisville. 

Shelbyville.  ill  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Blue  Earth 
co.,  28  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Mankato. 

Shelny ville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Shelby 
co.,  90  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Shelbyville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  59  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Shelbyville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Shelby  co.,  325  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Austin  city. 

Shel  don .  in  California,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
16  m.  S.  E.  of  Sacramento. 

Sheldon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  109 
m.  E.  of  Peoria. 

Sheldon,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Houston 
co.,  12  m.  W.  of  Brownsville. 

Sheldon,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon  co. 

Sheldon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wyoming  co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Warsaw. 

Sheldon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  54  m.  N.  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Sheldon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  34 
in.  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Shel'drake,  Shieldrake,  or  Bergander,  n.  ( Zobl .) 
The  common  name  of  the  genus  Tadorna,  sub-family 
Anatinze.  the  type  of  which  is  T.  vulpanser.  the  com¬ 
mon  S.  (Fig.  2351).  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  is 
of  a  dark  green; 
lowerpartofthe 
neck,  coverts 
of  the  wings, 
the  back,  sides, 
rump,  and  base 
of  the  tail,  pure 
white;  the  scap¬ 
ulars,  abdomen, 
quills,  a  large 
band  across  the 
belly,  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feath¬ 
ers,  deep  black. 

A  large  bay- 
colored  gorget 
adorns  the 
breast,  and  the  wing  is  ornamented  with  a  spot  of  pur¬ 
ple-green.  The  bill,  and  the  fleshy  knob  at  its  base, 
deep  red.  Feet,  flesh  color.  Sheldrakes  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  Holland  and  on  the  coasts  of  France.  They  may 
be  domesticated,  and  are  handsome  ornaments  in  poultry- 
yards  ;  but  their  flesh  is  rank  and  bad.  —  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  name  S.  is  commonly  given  to  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser,  Mergus  serrator,  which  resembles  the  Euro¬ 
pean  S.  only  in  the  color  of  its  breast. 

Shel'diick,  n.  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake,  q.  v. 

Shelf,  n. ;  pi.  Shelves,  (shelve.)  [A.  S.  scylfe.]  A  board, 
or  platform  of  boards  or  planks,  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  an  apartment,  and  fixed  or  set  horizontally  on  a  frame, 
or  contiguous  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels,  utensils, 
books,  and  the  like.  —  A  fiat  projecting  layer  of  rock. 
—  A  sandbank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks. 


Pig.  2351.  —  sheldrake, 

( Tadorna  vulpanser .) 


ShelFy,  a.  Full  of  shelves;  abounding  with  sandbanks 
or  rocks. 

Shell,  n.  [A.  S.  scel,scyll;  Ger .  schale.  from  the  anti¬ 
quated  schalen,  to  cover.]  A  hard  external  covering; 
particularly,  that  serving  as  the  natural  protection  of 
certain  fruits  and  animals;  as,  (1.)  The  exterior  coat  of 
a  nut;  (2.)  The  integument  or  outer  layer  of  an  egg; 
(3.)  The  hard,  calcareous  substance  which  covers  a  tes¬ 
taceous  animal.  (See  below,  g  Zobl.)  —  Any  framework 
or  skeleton  of  a  structure,  considered  as  not  filled  in,  or 
unfinished  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  house,  or  ship.  —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  outer  or  superficial  show  without  intrinsic 
substance;  as,  “  this  outward  shell  of  religion.”  (Ayliffe.) 
— A  rude  kind  of  coffin.  —  A  musical  instrument  resem¬ 
bling  the  lyre,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  formed 
by  stringing  the  shell  of  a  tortoise ;  —  used  only  in 
poetry. 

"  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  io  the  shell."  —  Rogers. 

— An  engraved  copper  roller  employed  in  print-works. 

(Zobl.)  The  hard  calcareous  substance  which  either 
protects  the  testaceous  mollusca  externally,  or  supports 
certain  species  of  them  internally.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  he  who  would  know  the  nature  of  shells,  must 
know  first  the  nature  of  the  animals  of  which  shells 
form  a  part ;  and  to  this  end  we  at  once  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Mollusca.  Although  shells,  properly  so 
called,  which  form  the  habitation  of  testaceous  animals 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  shelly  coverings 
which  protect  the  Crustacea  (crabs  and  their  numerous 
allies),  a  very  obvious  and  striking  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  well  as  between  the  kinds  of  animals 
which  respectively  inhabit  them.  The  shells  of  tes- 
tacea  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with 
a  small  portion  of  gelatinous  matter;  they  are,  in  gen- 
ral,  permanent  coverings  for  their  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
animal  is  of  a  soft  substance,  without  bones  of  any  kind, 
and  attached  to  its  domicile  by  a  certain  adhesive  prop¬ 
erty.  On  the  other  hand,  those  animals  which  are  de¬ 
fended  by  a  crustaceous  covering  cast  their  shells,  and 
renew  them  annually ;  while  the  animals  themselves 
are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  with  articulated  limbs,  and  pro¬ 
tected,  as  it  were,  by  a  coat  of  mail.  Shells  are  divided 
into  Multivalves,  Bivalves,  and  Univalves.  The  first 
order,  Multivalve,  is  made  tip  of  shells  consisting  of 
more  shelly  parts  or  pieces  than  two.  Every  part  of  a 
shell  which  is  connected  with  a  corresponding  part  by  a 
cartilage,  ligament,  hinge,  or  tooth,  is  called  a  valve  of 
such  shell.  —  The  second  order,  Bivalve,  is  made  up  of 
shells  having  two  parts  or  valves,  generally  connected 
by  cartilage  or  hinge ;  as  in  the  cockle  and  mussel.  — 
The  third  order,  Univalve,  is  made  up  of  shells  complete 
in  one  piece  —  as  in  the  periwinkle  and  the  w  helk  —  and 
they  are  subdivided  into  shells  with  a  regular  spire,  and 
those  without  a  spire.  The  shells  composing  this  order 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  two  preceding, 
both  in  genera  and  species.  The  spire  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Univalve  ;  and  upon  its  being  lengthened 
or  elevated,  shortened  or  depressed,  &c.,  depends  much 
of  the  generic  and  specific  definition.  Shells  increase 
in  size  by  the  disposition  of  new  layers  internally  upon 
those  already  formed.  Each  new  layer  extends  more 
or  less  beyond  the  margin  of  the  layer  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  so  that  as  the  animal  becomes  older  its  shell  be¬ 
comes  larger  and  thicker.  The  outer  surface  is  gener¬ 
ally  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  membranous  or  horny 
matter,  named  the  ejndermis,  and  the  inner  surface  is 
often  covered  with  a  layer  of  a  pearly  nature. — It  is 
universally  found  that  the  marine  shells  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates  exceed  all  others  in  beauty  of  coloring,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  fine  polish.  Several  of  the  land  shells,  also,  that 
are  met  with  in  tropical  countries  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  colors  and  elegant  forms.  River  and 
land  shells,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  thinner  than 
those  of  the  sea. 

(Mil.)  A  hollow  vessel  of  metal  containing  gun¬ 
powder,  or  other  explosive  compound,  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  explode  at  a  certain  point,  and  spread  destruction 
around  by  the  forcible  dispersion  of  its  fragments.  The 
invention  of  this  murderous  missile  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  traced.  Shells  were  employed  in  1480  a.  d.  by 
the  Sultan  of  Gujerat,  and  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  in  1522.  The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used 
them  during  the  war  of  Dutch  independence;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  about  1634. 
Formerly,  every  shell  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  cast-iron, 
varying  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and 
in  diameter  from  five  and  a  half  inches  to  thirteen  inches. 
The  sphere  had  a  fuse-hole  (like  a  bung-hole)  an  inch 
across,  through  which  the  charge  was  inserted,  consist¬ 
ing  of  pieces  of  metal  and  powder  to  burst  the  shell. 
The  hole  was  plugged  by  a  fuse,  which  was  a  tube  of 
slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  fire  to  the 
charge  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  by  hand  the  moment 
before  the  mortar  was  fired,  or  its  ignition  might  be 
effected  by  the  act  of  firing  itself.  Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  shell  has  become  the  com¬ 
monest  form  of  projectile.  It  has  ceased  to  be  spheri¬ 
cal,  and  is  usually  of  cylindrical  form  and  pointed  at 
the  end.  Having  a  polar  movement,  so  that  the  coni¬ 
cal  end  always  strikes  first,  they  are  adapted  for  per¬ 
cussion  priming,  which  placed  in  this  end  explodes  as 
the  projectile  reaches  the  object  against  which  it  is 
thrown. 

— pi.  The  husks  of  the  cacao-seeds,  a  preparation  of  which 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  cocoa,  chocolate,  &c. 

Shell-bit,  a  gouge-like  tool  working  with  a  brace;  in 
the  boring  of  wood.  —  Shell-boat,  a  boat  built  with  a 
flimsy  framework,  deck,  &c.  —  Shell-gun.  ( Ord .)  A 
gun  made  for  projecting  shells,  bombs,  &c. ;  a  mortar. — 

I  Shell  of  a  boiler.  (Mach.)  The  plating;  also,  the  barrel 
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Shell,  v.  a.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of,  or  to  take 
out  of  the  shell ;  as,  to  shell  almonds.  —  To  detach  from 
the  ear  ;  as,  to  shell  corn.  —  To  bombard  ;  to  hurl  shells 
upon ;  as,  to  shell  a  fort  or  city.  —  To  shell  out,  to  pay 
or  give  money  freely.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  external  coat  or 
covering ;  as,  a  scab  shells  off.  —  To  cast  the  shell  or 
outer  covering ;  as,  acorns  shell  in  falling.  —  To  be  de¬ 
tached  or  separated  from  the  husk ;  as,  wheat  shells  in 
harvesting. 

Shel'lao,  Sliell'-lac,  n.  See  Lac. 

Kliell'-bark,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hickort. 

Shell'-button,  n.  A  button  made  of  a  shell,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  mother-o’-pearl  shell. — A  hollow  button  made 
of  two  pieces  of  metal  fused  together,  and  sometimes 
coated  with  silk,  Ac. 

Shel'ley,  Percy  Bysshe,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  Sussex, 
1792.  He  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  Eton, 
from  which  college,  in  consequence  of  his  eccentric 
habits,  he  was  removed  before  the  usual  time,  and  sent 
to  Oxford,  from  whence,  for  his  irregularities  and  open 
declaration  of  atheistical  opinions,  he  was  expelled. 
This  conduct,  joined  with  a  very  imprudent  marriage 
contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  coffee-house  keeper, 
greatly  estranged  him  from  his  family.  After  the 
birth  of  two  children,  Shelley  separated  from  his  wife, 
who  soon  after  his  desertion  committed  suicide.  Before 
the  scandal  this  affair  created  had  subsided,  Shelley 
married  Miss  Godwin,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Wolstone- 
croft  and  William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williams. 
By  an  order  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  he  was  deprived  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  children,  in  consequence  of  his 
atheistical,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  immoral  opinions, 
upon  which  Shelley  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Italy,  where 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  While  residing  in  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  he,  while  returning 
home  in  a  boat  across  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  the  boat  capsized,  and 
Shelley  unfortunately  drowned.  Fifteen  days  after¬ 
wards,  agreeably  to  an  often-expressed  wish,  his  body 
was  burnt  on  the  seashore,  and  the  ashes  buried  in  an 
urn  near  the  remains  of  his  friend  Keats,  at  Rome.  In 
force  and  splendor  of  imagination,  S.  is  perhaps  un¬ 
rivalled;  and  few  poets  equal  him  in  wealth  and  felicity 
of  diction.  He  is  no  realist;  he  does  not  stand  firmly 
on  the  ground  and  deal  with  men  and  women  as  Shaks- 
peare  does  ;  but,  while  denouncing  the  evils  and  wrongs, 
corruptions  and  miseries  of  the  world,  dreams  splendid 
dreams  of  truth,  and  good,  and  beauty,  and  bliss,  and 
creates  scenes  of  Utopian  peace  and  loveliness.  His 
principal  poems  are,  —  Queen  Mab,  The  Revolt  of  Islam, 
Prometheus  Unbound,  and  The  Cenci.  His  wife,  B.  1798, 
D.  1851,  wrote  at  the  age  of  18  her  wild  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  tale  of  Frankenstein,  which  gained  immense  pop¬ 
ularity.  She  was  also  author  of  several  novels,  written 
after  her  husband’s  death. 

Shell-fish,  n.  A  term  applied,  chiefly  in  commerce, 
to  aquatic  animals  invested  with  a  hard  covering,  either 
testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters. 

Shell'-flower,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Moluccella. 

Shell  ing.  n.  The  commercial  term  for  groats. 

SluiU'-jacket,  n.  (Mil.)  An  undress  military  jacket. 

Shell'-lime,  n.  Lime  made  by  calcining  shells. 

Shell'-marl,  n.  A  deposit  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
mixed  with  shells,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

Stiell'-meat,  n.  Food  supplied  by  shell-fish  or  testa¬ 
ceous  molluscs. 

Shell  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  St.  Croix  River 
from  St.  Croix  co. 

Shell  Rock,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Butler  co. 

Shell  Rock.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Freeborn  county,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Albert 
Lea. 

Shell  Rock  Creek,  in  Iowa,  joins  Lime  creek  in 
Floyd  co.,  and  with  it  forms  English  river. 

Shell'towii.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth 
co.,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Shell'y,  a.  Abounding  with  shells ;  as,  a  shelly  beach. 
— Comprising  or  consisting  of  shells,  or  of  a  single  shell ; 
as,  a  shelly  grotto. 

Sheloc'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana 
co.,  165  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shel'ter,  v.  a.  '[A.  S.  scyldan,  gescyldan .]  To  cover  or 
shield  from  violence,  injury,  annoyance,  or  attack;  to 
defend;  to  protect  from  danger;  to  secure  or  render 
safe ;  to  harbor ;  as,  to  shelter  a  fugitive. — To  cover  from 
notice ;  to  disguise  for  protection ;  as,  to  shelter  love 
under  the  mask  of  friendship.  —  To  betake  to  cover,  or 
a  safe  place ;  —  employed  reflexively ;  as,  to  shelter  one’s 
self  under  a  doorway  from  the  rain. 

— v.  n  To  take  shelter ;  to  avail  one’s  self  of  shelter. 

— n.  That  which  covers  or  defends  from  injury  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  an  asylum ;  a  refuge ;  a  retreat ;  a  covert ;  a  har¬ 
bor.  —  Hence,  inferentially,  one  who  shields  or  protects 
from  danger;  a  guardian.  —  State  of  being  covered  and 
protected;  protection;  defence;  security;  as,  the  house 
receives  shelter  from  the  hill  above  it. 

Shel'ter  Island,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Suffolk  co.,  100  m.  E.  ot  New  York. 

Shel'terless,  a.  Without  shelter,  safeguard,  or  pro¬ 
tection. 

Shel'tie.  Shel'ty,  n.  [From  Shetland .]  One  of  a 
breed  of  small,  shaggy  ponies,  originally  from  the 
Shetland  Islands,  Scotland. 

Shel'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  former  township  of  Warrick 
county. 

Shelton,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
county,  66  m.N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Shel'tonville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Milton  co. 


Shelve,  i\  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shelved,)  (shelvd.)  [From 
shelf]  To  place  on  a  shelf,  or  on  shelves; — hence, 
analogically,  to  cast  or  put  aside,  as  being  no  longer 
wanted  ;  as,  to  shelve  an  argument,  to  shelve  a  dupe.  — 
To  furnish  with  shelves ;  as,  to  shelve  a  closet  or  pantry. 

— v.n.  To  incline;  to  be  aslope,  as  shelves  or  shallows 
in  the  sea;  as,  a  shelving  bank. 

Shelv'tllg1,  n.  Act  of  laying  ou  a  shelf,  or  shelves. — 
Operation  of  fixing  up  a  shelf,  or  shelves. — Materials  for 
shelves,  in  a  collective  sense. 

Shelv'y,  a.  Full  of  rocks,  shoals,  or  sand-banks ; 
shallow ;  as,  a  shelvy  coast. 

!  Shein'ite,  n.  A  descendant  of  Shem. 

Shomit'ic,  Khem'itish.  a.  Same  as  Semitic,  q.  v. 

Sliem  i  t  ism.  n.  The  system  or  idiosyncratic  form  or 
constitution  of  the  Semitic  or  Shemitic  languages. 

Shem.  (Script.)  One  of  the  three  sons,  and  according 
to  many  commentators  the  elder  son, of  Noah  (Gen.  v. 
32),  from  whom  descended  the  nations  enumerated  in 
Gen.  x.  22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  Noachian  family,  called  from  him  Shemitic, 
or  Semitic,  q.  v.,  to  which  the  Hebrews  belong. 

Shenando'ah,  in  Virginia,  a  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Forks  at  Front  Royal,  in  War¬ 
ren  co.,  the  latter,  or  Shenandoah  Proper,  rising  by  three 
branches,  called  N.,  S.,  and  Middle  rivers,  in  Augusta 
and  Rockingham  cos.,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  170  m.  It  is 
navigated  by  small  boats,  called  gondolas,  for  more 
than  100  m.  above  Fort  Royal.  —  A  N.  co.,  bordering 
on  W.  Virginia ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the 
N.  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  lime,  and 
saudstone.  Cap.  Woodstock. 

Shenandoah,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Dutchess  co., 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Shenan’go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. — A  vill.  of  Mercer  co., 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

Shenango  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  rises  in  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  and  flows  S.,  uniting  with  Mahoning  Creek  in 
Lawrence  co.  to  form  the  Beaver  River. 

Shen'evas  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Otsego  co. 

Slien'dy,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Nubia,  on  the 
Nile,  100  m.  below  Khartoum.  The  finest  senna  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  its  territory.  Pop.  10,000. 

She'd,  n.  [Heb.]  Hades;  the  Inferno;  the  limbo  of 
departed  spirits. 

Shen-se',  a  prov.  of  China,  between  Lat.  32°  and  40° 
N.,  Lon.  106°  and  111°  E.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
but  in  parts  fertile.  Prod.  W’heat,  millet,  rhubarb, 
and  other  drugs,  timber,  See.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  jasper.  Manuf.  Agricultural  and  military  imple¬ 
ments.  Cap.  Se-gan-foo.  Pop.  15,000,000. 

Shepang'  River,  in  Connecticut,  rises  in  Litchfield 
co.,  and  enters  the  Ilousatonic  in  New  Haveu  co. 

Shepherd,  (shep'erd,)  n.  [A.  S.  sceapheorde.]  One 
who  tends  or  keeps  sheep;  a  man  employed  in  tending, 
feeding,  and  guarding  sheep  in  the  pasture. — A  bucolic 
swain;  a  country  lover. — The  pastor  of  a  parish, church, 
or  congregation; — used  figuratively,  in  the  sense  of 
the  members  being  considered  as  a  Jtock. 

Shepherd's  crook,  a  long  staff  with  the  upper  end 
curved  hook-wise,  used  by  shepherds. 

— v.  a.  To  tend,  guard,  1:  jrd,  or  drive,  as  a  shepherd.  (R.) 

Shep'herdess,  n.  A  woman  who  tends  sheep ; — 
hence,  a  country  lass. 

Shep'herdism,  (-ism,)  n.  Pastoral  life  ;  bucolic  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Shop'herdling;,  n.  A  little  shepherd. 

Shep'herdly,  <i.  Rustic:  pastoral. 

S  hep 'herd's  Dog,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Canis. 

Sliep  lierdN-poiirli,  Shep'herd's-purse,  n. 

( Bot )  See  Capsella. 

Sliep'herd's-rod,  Shep'herd's-stalf,  n.  (Bot.) 
The  Teasel.  See  Dipsacace.®. 

Shep'lierdstown.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont 
co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  St,  Clairsville. 

Sliepherdstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shepherdstown,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-town,  the 
former  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  12  m.  N. 
of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Shep'lierdsville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Bullitt  co.,  18  m.  S.  of  Louisville. 

Shep'ody,  in  New  Brunswick,  a  seaport  of  Albert  co., 
on  Shepodv  Bay,  90  m.  N.E.  of  St.  John ;  Lat.  45°  40'  N 
Lon.  64°  30'  W. 

Shep'pardtown.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Tuscaloosa 
co  ,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

shep'pey,  an  island  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  ;  ext.  11  m.  long  and 
8  broad.  Chief  town.  Sheerness. 

Sher'bet,  n.  [Ar.  sharbut,  shurbet,  syrup,  from  shereb, 
to  drink;  Hind,  shonrb,  drink.]  A  favorite  beverage  in 
Eastern  countries,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  our 
lemonade,  being  made  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar, 
with  the  addition  of  orange-  or  rose-water,  to  give  it  a 
delicious  perfume. 

Sher'born,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Sher'borne,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset,  on  the  Ivel,  16%  m.  N.  of  Dorchester,  and  110 
W.S.W.  of  London.  Manufactures.  Buttons  and  silk 
twist. 

Sher'boro,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  W. 
Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  sama  name, 
40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sierra  Leone ;  Lat.  7°  SC/  N.,  Lon.  12° 
40'  W.;  ext.  30  m.  long  and  10  broad.  Prod,  rice  uud 
fruit. 


SherThrooke,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  an  E.  co.  ;  area,  375 
sq.  m. — A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  95  m.  E.  of 
Montreal. 

Sher'brooke,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  town  of  the  co.  of 
Guysborough,  on  theaestuary  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  12 
m.  from  the  Atlantic. 

Slier'burne,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  central  co.  ;  area, 
424  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Elk.  Soil,  fertile. 
Products,  chiefly  wheat,  corn,  and  liay.  Cap.  Elk  River. 
Pop.  (1895)  7,137. 

Sherburne,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chenango  co.,  43  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Utica. 

Sherburne,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  46  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Sherburne  Mills,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Fleming  co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Flemingsburg. 

Sherd',  n.  A  fragment.  See  Shard. 

Sher'eef,  Sher'if,  n.  Same  as  ScuERiP.q.  v. 

Sher  idan.  Philip  Henry,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Somerset,  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  1831.  After  being  educated 
at  West  Point,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1848,  where  he  graduated  in  1853.  Entering  the 
U.  S.  artillery,  he  served  in  Texas  and  Oregon  till  1855, 
when  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  in  command  of  an  escort 
to  the  expedition  for  surveying  the  proposed  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River.  This  work  done,  he  continued  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  body  of  troops  among  the  Indian  tribes  until 
1861,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  the  army  in  course  of  organization  in 
S.W.  Missouri ;  in  1862,  became  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  Western  Department,  and  colonel  of  the  2d  Michi¬ 
gan  Volunteer  Cavalry,  in  which  capacity  he  cut  the 
railroads  S.  of  Corinth.  He  defeated  two  separate  forces 
of  cavalry  at  Baldwin  and  Guntown  in  June,  1862,  and 
gained  fresh  laurels  at  Boonesville  in  July,  for  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  took  the  command  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Army  of  Ohio,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
defence  of  Louisville,  and  in  the  engagement  on  the 
banks  of  Stone  River,  December  30,  for  which  he  was 
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promoted  to  major-general  of  volunteers..  He  was 
engaged  at  Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863, 
where  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him ;  was  appointed, 
in  April,  1864,  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  defeated  the  Southern  forces 
at  Meadow  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  May,  set 
out  in  June  on  a  cavalry  expedition  into  the  heart  of 
the  rebel  country,  where  he  repulsed  his  opponents,  and 
defeated  Gen.  Early  in  several  engagements  in  the  She¬ 
nandoah  Valley.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  cavalry,  which  branch  of  the  Federal  forces,  under 
his  able  and  energetic  direction,  acquired  an  efficiency 
and  gained  a  reputation  such  as  it  had  never  borne  be¬ 
fore.  S.  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army  Sept.  20, 1864,  and  major-general  Nov.  8  of  the  same 
year.  On  Feb.  9,  1865,  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  ten¬ 
dered  to  him  for  “  the  gallantry,  military  skill,  and  cour¬ 
age  displayed  in  the  brilliant  series  of  victories  achieved 
by  his  army  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  especially 
at  Cedar  Run.”  After  the  capture  of  Staunton,  he  pressed 
on  to  Columbia,  laying  waste  the  country  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  gained  the  battle  of  the  Five  Forks,  April  1, 1865; 
assisted  in  compelling  the  Southern  forces  to  evacuate 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  encountered  Gen.  Lee 
near  Appomattox  Court  House,  who  surrendered  April  9. 
Gen.  S.  was  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
S.W.  from  June  3  to  July  17,  1865;  of  the  military  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Gulf,  July  17,  1865,  to  Aug.  15,1866;  of 
the^Department  of  the  Gulf,  Aug.  15,  1866,  to  March  11, 
1867  ;  and  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  March  11  to  Sept.  5, 1867  :  and  of  the  dept,  of  the 
Missouri,  Sept.  12,  1867.  On  March  4, 1869,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieut.-genl.,  and  Nov.  1,  1883,  sue.  Sherman  .. 
command  of  thearmy.  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  Gen. 
to  which  he  wasappointed  June  1,  1888.  D.  Aug.  5, 1888. 

Sher'irian,  Richard  Brinsley,  an  English  dramatist 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Dublin,  1751,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  S.,  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  His  first  dramatic  attempt  was  The  Rivals,  which 
was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1775,  with  moderate 
success;  but  the  Duenna,  a  musical  entertainment, 
which  followed,  was  received  with  general  admiration  ; 
and  his  School  for  Scandal  gained  him  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  comic  writer.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick 
from  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  S.  purchased  a  share  in  that 
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property,  which  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  Parliament; 
and.  in  17S0,  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.  He  attained  great  celebrity  as  an  orator,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  progress  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  The  political  changes  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806,  occasioned  the  rise  of  the 
party  with  which  S.  was  connected,  and  he  obtained  the 
lucrative  post  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  the  rank  of 
a  privy-councillor.  This  administration  being  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  survived  his  rival  only  a 
few  months,  new  alterations  took  place,  and  S.  was  de¬ 
prived  of  office,  to  which  he  never  returned.  At  the 
general  election  in  1806,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  West¬ 
minster,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  nominated  for  the  borough  of  Ilchester, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  during  the  remainder 
of  his  parliamentary  career.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  embittered  by  misfortunes,  principally  arising  from 
his  own  improvidence.  His  profuse  habits  involved  him 
deeply  in  debt;  his  loss  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  deprived 
him  of  protection  from  arrest ;  intemperance  had  un¬ 
dermined  his  constitution,  and  mental  anxiety  com¬ 
pleted  the  destruction  of  his  health.  D.  1816.  Besides 
the  pieces  already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  part 
of  A  Translation  of  Aristxnetus  ;  the  farce  of  The.  Critic, 
and  poems.  S.  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Linley, 
a  celebrated  singer  ;  and  the  second  time  to  Miss  Ogle, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 

Sber'idan,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Calhoun  coun¬ 
ty. 

Sheridan,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co..  10  m.  N.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Sheriff",  n.  [A.  S.  scire-gerefa —  scire,  a  shire,  and 
gerefa,  a  reeve,  a  warden.]  An  officer  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  shire  or  county,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the  law.  In  England 
S'.  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  in  this  country  the 
usual  practice  is  for  the  people  of  the  several  counties 
to  elect  S.  at  regular  intervals,  generally  of  three  years, 
and  they  hold  subject  to  the  right  of  the  governor  to 
remove  them  at  any  time  for  good  cause,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  law.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  are  required  to  give  bonds  to  the  peo- 
pleof  the  State, conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  without  fraud,  deceit,  or  oppression.  It  is 
the  S.’s  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  within  his  county.  To 
this  end  he  is  the  first  man  within  the  county,  and  may 
apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  all  persons  who  break, 
or  attempt  to  break  the  peace,  or  may  bind  them  over 
in  a  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace.  He  is  bound,  ex- 
officio,  to  pursue  and  take  all  traitors,  murderers,  felons, 
and  rioters ;  has  the  safe-keeping  of  the  county  jail,  and 
must  defend  it  against  all  rioters;  and  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
he  may  command  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  to  assist 
him.  which  is  called  the  posse  comitatus.  And  this  sum¬ 
mons  every  person  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  bound  to 
obey,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity  he  is  bound  to  execute,  within  his 
county,  any  process  that  issues  from  the  courts  of  j  nstice, 
except  where  he  is  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  in  which 

I  case  the  coroner  acts  in  his  stead.  He  has  no  power  or 
authority  out  of  his  own  county,  except  when  he  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  carry  a  prisoner 
out  of  his  county ;  and  then,  if  he  conveys  him  through 
several  counties,  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  of  the  S.  of 
each  of  the  counties  through  which  he  passes.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  prisoner  escapes  and  flies  into  another  county, 
the  S.  or  his  officers  may,  upon  fresh  pursuit,  take  him 
again  in  such  county.  To  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  various  duties,  he  may  appoint  an  under-sheriff, 
and  as  many  general  or  special  deputies  as  the  public 
service  may  require,  who  may  discharge  all  the  ordinary 
ministerial  duties  of  the  office,  such  as  the  service  and 
return  of  process,  and  the  like,  but  not  the  execution 
of  a  writ  of  inquiry,  for  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
duty,  which  may  not  be  delegated. 

Sher'iffalty,  n.  Shrievalty.  (R.) 

Sher'iuan,  William  Tecumseh,  general  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  b.  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  1820.  His 
father,  one  of  the  iudges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
died  in  1829,  and  William  was  educated  in  the  family  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  16,  when  he  went  to  West  Point,  graduated  in  1840, 
entered  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  first  lieut.  in  1841.  He  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gen.  in  1847,  and  obtained  a  brevet  of  captain  in  the 
regular  army  from  May,  184S.  for  meritorious  services 
in  California  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary  of  subsistence  in  1850,  served  at  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  but  finding  his  pay  inadequate 
to  support  his  family,  resigned  his  commission  Sept.  6, 
1853,  and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  was 
a  partner  in  a  bank  till  1848,  when  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  and  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Military  Institute,  which  position  he  resigned 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
.  ter,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  13th  infantry, 
and  commanded  the  3d  brigade  at  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  July  21, 1861.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  army.  Colonel  S.  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  accompanied  Gen.  Anderson  to  Kentucky, 
succeeded  him  temporarily  in  command,  until  at  his 
own  request  he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Buell,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Missouri.  In  the  early  part  of  1862,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  under  General 
Grant,  and  acted  with  great  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  April  6;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  May  1 ;  and  when  the  department  of  Tennessee 
Was  formed,  in  December,  was  made  commander  of  the 
16th  army  corps.  At  the  end  of  that  month,  he  led  tin 


expedition  to  Vicksburg;  but  the  works  were  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  after  a  severe  fight.  He  commanded  the 
wing  of  the  army  that  captured  Fort  Hindman,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  January  10, 1863,  after  which  he  resumed  command 
of  the  15th  army  corps;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  which  capitulated  July  3,  1863;  and  led  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  captured  Jackson  City,  July  10.  When 
Gen.  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  previ¬ 
ously  under  Gen.  Rosecraus,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  dept,  of  the  Tennessee  to  Geil.  S.,  who  encountered 
Gen.  Longstreet,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  Nov.  20; 
and  in  February,  1S64,  made  his  expedition  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  broke  up  that  important  railroad  centre, 
driving  Gen.  Polk’s  army  out  of  Mississippi.  Having 
been  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Georgia, 
May  4,  he  commenced  the  expedition  through  that  State, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  capital  city. 
Gen.  Hood  thrice  attacked  the  Federal  army,  and  was 
repulsed,  sustaining  considerable  loss.  After  his  third 
failure,  General  Hood  acted  merely  on  the  defensive  in 
Atlanta,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  In  October,  Hood  began 
his  movement  towards  Tennessee.  S.  followed  him  as 
far  as  Resacca,  75  miles,  drove  him  from  the  railroad, 
and  then  sent  part  of  his  army  to  Tennessee  to  defend 
that  State,  and  with  the  balance  began  his  “  march  to  the 
sea,”  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Union  army  in  Virginia 
against  Lee.  The  distance  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  is 
290  miles.  Gen.  S.  accomplished  the  march  with  very 
little  loss  in  23  days;  and  Savannah  fell  into  his  hands 
Dec.  21, 1864.  The  news  of  its  capture  was  received  with 
great  rejoicing,  not  only  because  it  showed  how  triumph¬ 
ant  the  campaign  in  Georgia  had  been,  but  because  it 
opened  up  the  seaboard  of  that  State,  and  inflicted  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  Confederate  cause.  Gen.  S.  defeated 


the  Confederate  army  of  N.  Carolina  at  Bentonville,  in 
that  State,  March  19,  1865,  and  soon  afterwards  paid  a 
visit  to  Gen.  Grant,  to  concert  those  measures  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Gen.  Lee,  which  ended  in  the  submission  of  that 
general,  and  that  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  surrendered 
his  army  to  Gen.  S.,  April  26.  1865.  which  was  one  of  the 
closing  actions  cf  the  war.  Gen.  &  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieut.-general,  July  25,  1866;  succeeded  Gen. 
Grant  as  general,  March  4,  1869 ;  retired  Feb.  8,  1884, 
and  died  Feb.  14, 1891. 

Sher'man,  Roger,  an  American  statesman,  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  B.  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  1721.  Having  studied  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In  1774  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  a  post  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  death.  In  1783  he  assisted  in  codifying 
the  laws  of  Connecticut.  D.  in  New  Haven,  1793. 

Sherman,  in  Kan.,  a  N.W.  co. — In  Neb.,  a  cent.  co. — 
In  Tex.,  a  co. 

Sherman,  in  Conn.,  a  p.  twp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  50  m. 
S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Sherman,  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

Sherman,  in  New  York,  a  p.  twp.  of  Chautauqua  co., 
10  m.  S.W.  of  Maysville. 

Sherman,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  on  the 
Texas  Pacific  and  3  other  R.Rs.,  285  m.  N.E.  of  Austin ; 
has  extensive  industries,  and  a  large  trade.  Pop.  (1897) 
10,700. 

Sherman's  Creek,  in  Penn.,  enters  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Perry  co. 

Sher'mansviile,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Sher'rington.  in  Lower  Canada,  avill.  and  township 
of  Huntingdon  co,,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

Sher'ry,  n.  [Named  from  JTeres,  in  Spain,  where  the 
wine  was  originally  made.]  A  strong,  full-bodied  wine 
of  a  deep  amber  color,  and  having,  when  good,  an  aro¬ 
matic  odor  and  nutty  flavor,  and  containing  from  20  to 
23  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  as,  dry  sherry,  Amontillado 
sherry. 

Sherry-cobbler.  (Drinks.)  A  favorite  fancy  beverage 
concocted  of  sherry  wine,  water,  sugar,  ice.  Ac.,  with  a 
squeeze,  or  soupfon,  of  lemon-juice  added,  and  commonly 
imbibed  through  a  tube  of  straw. 

Sher'ry  vallies,  n.  pi.  An  American  phrase  for  pan¬ 
taloons  of  thick  cloth  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  ordinary  panta¬ 
loons,  to  protect  from  dust  or  mud  when  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  — synonymous  with  the  English  spatterdashes. 


Sher'wood,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Branch 

co. 

Sherwood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.  80 
m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Sherwood’s,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Slieslieqiiiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  To  wanda. 

Shet  land,  or  Zetland,  Isles.  See  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands. 

Shetuek'et  River,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  several  small  streams  in  Tolland  and 
Windham  cos.,  and  flows  S.E.,  uniting  with  the  Quine- 
bang  River  near  Norwich  to  form  the  Thames. 

Shew.  Shewed,  Shewn,  ( sho .)  A  vulgar  render¬ 
ing  of  Show,  Showed,  Shown,  q.  v. 

Shew-l»read.  (sho' -bred,)  n.  An  inelegant  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  Show-bread,  q.  v. 

Shew'er,  n.  One  who  shows  ; — a  vulgarism  for  Shower, 
q.  v. 

Shi  all.  v.  Same  as  ShiTte. 

Sli  iawassee,  ( shi-a-wos'see ,)  in  Michigan,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Oakland  co.,  and  flows  N.N.W.,  uniting  with  the 
Flint  River  to  form  the  Saginaw  River,  abt.  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Saginaw. — A  central  co. ;  area,  528  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Shiawassee,  Maple,  and  Looking-glass  rivers.  Surface, 
diversified,  and  in  parts  heavily  timbered;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Corunna.  Pop.  (1894)  32,827. 

— A  village  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of 
Lansing.  Manuf.  Paper,  flour,  Ac. 

ShibTjoleth,  n.  [Ileb.,  an  ear  of  corn.]  A  word  by 
which  the  Gileadites  tested  the  Ephraimites  after  the 
battle  narrated  in  Judges  xii.  The  latter,  being  unable 
to  sound  the  aspirate,  called  it  sibboleth,  and  were  thus 
detected.  The  term  is  now  sometimes  applied  to  a 
watchword,  or  criterion  of  opinion  on  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party  are  agreed. 

Shie,  v.  a.  More  frequently  written  Shy,  q.  v. 

Shield,  (sheld,)  n.  [  A.  S.  scyld,  from  scyldan,  to  protect 
Du.  and  Ger.  schild ;  Icel.  skiblde.]  (Mil.)  A  broad 
piece  of  defensive  armor,  carried  on  the  left  arm :  a 
buckler  ;  a  target ;  —  a  protection  for  the  body  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
still  employed  by  many  nations  among  which  military 
art  has  made  little  or  imperfect  progress.  See  Figs. 
192, 194,  591. 

— Hence,  anything  which  serves  to  protect  or  defend  ; 
shelter  ;  defence;  safeguard  ;  protection. 

— Hence,  also,  figuratively,  a  person  who  protects,  defends, 
or  guards;  as,  “Achilles,  the  Grecian  ornament  and 
shield.'’  (Dryden.) —  A  spot  or  mark  having  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  shield. 

(Bot.)  A  small  colored  cup  or  line  with  a  solid  diso 
encircled  by  a  rim,  and  containing  the  fructification  of 
lichens. 

(Her.)  Same  as  Escutcheon,  q.  v. 

(Mining.)  A  movable  framework  used  to  protect  mi¬ 
ners  in  making  an  adit  under  ground. 

— v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  shield :  to  shelter  from  danger; 
to  defend;  to  protect;  to  act  as  a  safeguard  to;  to  se¬ 
cure  from  attack  or  injury  ;  as,  to  shield  a  woman  from 
insult  or  outrage. —  To  ward  off;  to  protect  against;  as, 
furs  shield  the  Laplanders  from  cold. 

Shield,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Lake  co. 

Shield-fern,  n.  (But.)  The  Wood-fern; — a  plant  of  the 
genus  Aspidium,  q.  v. 

Shield  less,  a.  Without  a  shield  or  buckler ;  —  hence, 

defenceless. 

Shield'lessly,  a.  In  a  shieldless  manner;  without 
protection. 

Shield'lessness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
shieldless ;  lacking  defence. 

Shields,  (North,)  a  seaport-town  of  England.  See 
Tynemouth. 

Shie  his,  (South,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  8  m.  N.E.  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Durham.  Manuf.  Ropes, 
glass,  soda,  alum,  and  earthenware. 

Shields,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  county. 

- — A  township  of  Marquette  county,  3  miles  north  of 
Moutello. 

Shiehls'boroujg'h.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  for¬ 
mer  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  212  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Shields'ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rice  county,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Faribault  coun¬ 
ty.  .  . 

Sliiel'ville.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  35 
m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

MiiH'nal.  a  tow-n  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 
12  m.  N.W. of  Wolverhampton.  Manuf.  Paper.  Pop.  6,000. 

Shift,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  seyftan,  to  divide,  to  drive  away;  Du. 
schiften,  to  separate.]  To  change  or  alter  place  or  po¬ 
sition  ;  as,  to  shift  the  scenes.  —  To  transfer  from  one  lo¬ 
cation,  direction,  or  position  to  another ;  as,  to  shift  the 
helm,  to  shift  one’s  place  of  residence. — To  change  one  s 
clothes,  particularly  the  under-garments  or  linen ;  as, 
she  shifted  herself  once  a  week.  —  To  put  off  or  keep 
out  the  way  by  some  artifice  or  expedient ;  as,  I  shifted 
my  creditors  to  a  distance.  —  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes; 
to  put  on  a  change  of  apparel ;  as,  I  must  have  time  to 
shift  myself. 

To  shift  about,  to  turn  round  to  the  contrary  side  or 
opposite  quarter;  as,  the  wind  shifted  about. —  To  shift 
off.  to  delay;  to  defer;  to  put  off  or  postpone;  as.  to  shift 
off  the  paving  of  a  tax.  —  To  cast  off  or  aside ;  to  discum- 
ber  one's  self  of;  to  shake  off ;  as,  he  shifted  off  the  task, 
upon  another. 

— v.  n.  To  move ;  to  change  place  or  position  ;  to  change  in 
direction ;  to  vary  from  one  point  to  another ;  as,  those 
people  are  continually  shifting  about. — To  change  one  s 
employment  or  rules  of  action ;  as,  he  shifts  from  one 
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thing  to  another  without  advantage  to  himself. — To 
change  one’s  clothing,  particularly  of  linen  or  under-gar¬ 
ments  ;  as,  turn  aside  while  the  lady  shifts.  —  To  prac¬ 
tise  in  direct  methods  ;  as,  to  shift  one’s  self  out  of  a  di¬ 
lemma.  —  To  resort  to  expedients  for  a  livelihood,  or  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose;  to  scheme;  to  con¬ 
trive  ;  to  manage ;  as,  each  must  shift  for  himself  as  well 
as  he  can. 

Shift,  n.  A  change ;  a  turning  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  ;  —  hence,  an  expedient  attempted  or  resorted  to  in 
difficulty  or  embarrassment ;  one  thing  tried  when  an¬ 
other  fails;  a  contrivance;  an  artifice;  as,  he  makes  a 
shift  to  live  by  some  means  —  Hence,  a  mean  refuge;  a 
trick  to  escape  detection  of  evil ;  a  paltry  evasion  or 
subterfuge;  fraud;  artifice;  last  resource  or  alternative; 
as,  “pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts."  (Hudibras.) —  A 
shirt;  a  smock;  an  under-garment;  —  particularly,  a 
woman’s  under-garment ;  a  chemise;  a  linen  jupe;  as, 
to  change  one’s  shift.  —  Among  miners,  a  spell  or  turn 
of  work  or  duty  ;  as,  it  is  bis  shift  at  six  o’clock. 

To  make  shift,  to  manage  temporarily ;  to  contrive  for 
the  time  being;  as,  when  a  man  has  no  money,  he  must 
make  shift  without  it. 

Shift'able,  a.  That  maybe  shifted,  changed,  or  moved. 

Shift'er,  n.  One  who  shifts  ; — especially,  one  who  plays 
tricks  or  practises  subterfuge  or  artifice ;  a  cozener ;  a 
trickster. 

( Naut .)  A  person  employed  on  shipboard  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt 
provisions  from  the  harness  cask  before  cooking  them. 

Shift'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shifty  or 
variable;  changeableness. 

Sliift'ing-ly,  adv.  By  shifts,  changes,  or  variations; 
trickishly  ;  deceitfully. 

Shift'less,  a.  Destitute  of  expedients,  or  not  resort¬ 
ing  to  successful  expedients;  wanting  means  or  method 
to  act  or  live;  as,  a  shiftless  fellow,  shiftless  diplomacy. 

Shiftlessly.  adv.  In  a  shiftless  manner. 

Sli  i  ft 'less  ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shift¬ 
less. 

Shift'y,  a.  Fertile  in  expedients  or  contrivances;  full 
of,  or  ready  with,  shifts  or  subterfuges ;  as,  a  shifty 
person. 

Shiite,  Shiah,  n.  [Ar.  sfif’af.]  One  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  sect  who  consider  Ali,  the  fourth  Caliph,  as  the 
rightful  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  regard  his  pre¬ 
decessors  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  usurpers. 
The  Persians  belong  to  this  division  —  the  Moslems  who 
hold  that  Abubekr  and  his  two  next  successors  were 
legitimate  caliphs,  being  called  Sonnites,  or  Sunnites. 

Sliikarpoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  15  m. 
\V.  of  the  Indus,  and  N.W.  of  Sukkur;  Lat.  27°  55'  N., 
Lon.  68°  45'  E.  It  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  30,000. 

Shille'la^h,  Shilla  ly,  Shille  lah,  n.  A  Hi- 
bernicism  for  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  about  two  feet  long, 
carried  and  used  by  Irishmen  in  faction  fights,  and  on 
similar  occasions  ;  —  said  to  be  derived  from  Shillelagh, 
a  wood  famous  for  its  oaks. 

“  With  his  sprig  of  shillelagh,  and  shamrock  so  green." — Lover. 

Shilling;,  n.  [A.  S.  scyUing ;  Ger.  schilling ;  Icel.  skil¬ 
ling  r.]  An  English  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  pound  sterling;  and  equivalent  in  the  U.  States 
to  about  24  cents  ($0.24). 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  denomination  of  money  differing  in 
value  relatively  to  the  dollar  in  different  States,  but 
below  that  of  the  English  shilling,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  value  for  the  penny,  and  in  former  usage,  for  the 
pound.  The  diversity  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  coin 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  was  fixed  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  their  history.  —  York  shilling,  a  designation 
given  in  some  parts  of  Canada  to  a  silver  sixpenny  piece, 
or  English  sixpence. 

Shilly-shally,  n.  (A  vulgar  rendering  of  Shill-I- 
shall-I,  reduplicated  from  shall  I:  that  is,  shall  /,  or 
shall  1  not  f)  A  colloquialism  expressing  the  sense  of 
silly  trifling;  awkward  hesitation;  wavering ;  irresolu¬ 
tion. 

— adv.  In  a  hesitating,  dubious,  wavering,  or  irresolute 
manner ;  as,  I  will  not  act  shilly-shally  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

Shiloh,  (shi'Ui,)  n.  [Heb.,  quiet,  rest.]  (Script.)  The 
Messiah;  —  an  appellation  of  the  Almighty,  so  styled  by- 
Jacob  while  moribund. 

Shiloh,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  7  m. 
N.E.  of  Belleville. 

Shiloh,  in  JYew  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bridgeton. 

Shiloh,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  14  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Crestline. 

Shiloh,  in  Tennessee,  a  locality  in  Hardin  co.,  2  m.  W. 
of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  abt. 
12  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah,  the  scene  of  a  battle  sometimes 
called  Pittsburg  Landing,  between  the  Union  army, 
under  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the  Confederates,  under 
Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  April  6-7, 
1864.  The  first  day  the  Nationals  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  ;  but,  having  received  reinforcements  during 
the  night,  they  attacked  the  Confederates  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of 
their  commander. 

Shi'ly,  adv.  See  Shylt,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

Shim,  n.  (Agric.)  A  clod-breaker. 

(Mach.)  A  thin  piece  of  metal  placed  between  two 
parts  to  fill  up  and  cause  them  to  fit. 

Shim'erville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Le¬ 
high  co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Shiin'mer,  v.  n.  [From  A.  S.  scimian,  to  glitter ;  Ger. 
schimmem,  to  glisten.]  To  glimmer;  to  shine  or  sparkle 
faintly ;  to  glitter  with  a  subdued  sheen ;  as,  a  shim- 
meiing  rivulet. 


Shiin'mer,  n.  A  gleaming  or  glimmering;  as,  the 
shimmer  of  twilight. 

Shim'mering,  n.  A  faint  gleam  or  glimmering. 
Shin,  n.  [A.  S.  scina ;  Du.  scheeni]  (Anat.)  The  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  or  the  bone  or  tibia  of  the  fore  part  of 
a  leg. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  shinned.)  To  run  about  borrowing 
money  hastily  and  temporarily,  as  for  the  payment  of 
one’s  notes  at  the  bank.  — Bartlett.  (An  Americanism.) 
— v.  a.  To  climb  by  the  aid  of  the  hands  and  legs  alone  ; 
as,  to  shin  a  tree ; — (a  colloq.  Am.,  corresponding  in  this 
sense  with  the  English  word  swarm.) 

Shin'dy,  n.  A  row ;  a  riot;  a  rumpus;  a  general  up¬ 
roar;  a  rough-and-tumble  fight;  a  scrimmage;  as,  to 
raise  a  shindy.  —  A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  ;  — 
also  called  shinny  and  bandy.  —  A  fancy;  a  liking;  a 
predilection;  a  hankering  for;  —  as,  to  take  a  shindy 
to  a  girl.  (Colloq.) 

Shine,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  shone,  or  shined.)  [A.  S. 
scinan ;  Ger.  scheinen.]  To  emit  a  steady  brilliant  light ; 
to  give  forth  rays  of  light ;  to  exhibit  brightness,  lumi¬ 
nousness,  or  splendor ;  as,  the  stars  shine  by  night. — To 
beam  ;  to  radiate  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  be  bright  or  brilliant ; 
to  be  lively  and  animated ;  as,  her  eyes  shone  on  him 
with  affection.  —  To  be  glossy,  bright,  or  polished,  like 
silk;  as,  the  shining  blade  of  a  sword,  the  shining  scale 
of  a  fish.  —  To  be  gay,  splendid,  showy,  or  beautiful  ;  as, 
“the  imperial  ensign  shone  like  a  meteor.”  (Milton.)  — 
To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished  ;  as,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  shine  in  society. 

To  cause  the  countenance  to  shine  upon,  to  be  favorable 
or  propitious  to.  —  Num.  vi.  25. 

— v.  a.  To  make  to  shine;  as,  to  shine  the  eyes  of  a  stag. 
— n.  Fair  weather;  —  hence,  by  implication,  sunshine; 
as,  “  heat  and  cold,  and  shine  and  rain.”  (Locke.)  —  State 
or  quality  of  shining;  radiance;  brightness;  lustre; 
splendor ;  gloss  ;  polish  ;  as,  the  glittering  shine  of  gold. 
— A  fancy;  a  liking:  a  predilection  for  a  person.  (Colloq.) 
Shin'er,  n.  That  which  shines  or  emits  brilliance,  as 
the  sun. 

— In  England,  a  cant  term  for  a  brand-new  piece  of  money, 
particularly  a  bright  gold  coin;  as,  he  tipped  me  a 
shiner. 

(Zobl.)  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  fishes, 
family  Cyprinidse,  formerly  grouped  in  the  genus  Leu- 
ciscus,  but  now  distributed  in  several  genera.  The  com¬ 
mon  S.,  Plargyrus,  or  Leuciscus  Americanus,  is  3-6 
inches  long,  head  small,  tail  forked,  general  color  golden, 
dark  above. 

Shi'ness,  n.  An  inelegant  orthography  of  Shyness,  q.v. 
Shingle,  (shing'gl,)  n.  [Ger.  schindel  ;  allied  to  Icel. 
skinn,  a  skin,  and  Lat.  scindula,  a  shingle.]  (Building.) 
A  small  piece  of  wood  sawed  to  a  certain  quality  of 
scantling,  used  in  roofing,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates  ;  as, 
a  log-hut  roofed  with  shingles. 

(Geol.)  Coarse  sand  and  pebbles  deposited  by  the  surge 
of  the  sea,  and  which,  accumulating  in  banks,  form  dan¬ 
gerous  shoals. 

Shingle-ballast.  (Naut.)  Ballast  consisting  of  coarse 
gravel. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  shingles ;  as,  to  shingle  a  roof. —  To 
cut,  as  hair,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  portion  overlaps 
another,  like  shingles. 

— v.  a.  (Metal.)  To  hammer,  as  iron,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  puddling  furnace,  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  blooms,  and  detach  impurities. 

Sllin'gler,  n.  One employ-ed  in  the  operation  of  shin¬ 
gling. —  An  apparatus  for  shingling  puddled  iron,  prior 
to  its  conversion  into  blooms. 

Shin'gle-roofed,  (-rooft,)  a.  Possessing  a  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles. 

Shingles,  (shing'glz,)  n.  [From  Lat.  cingulum  —  cingo, 
to  gird,  to  bind  round.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes,  or  erup¬ 
tive  disease,  which  spreads  around  the  body  like  a  zone. 
Shin'giing,  n.  Act  of  roofing  with  shingles;  also,  a 
covering  with  shingles. 

(Metal.)  Act  of  detaching  the  impurities  from  blooms 
of  puddled  iron  by  hammering  or  compressing,  and 
converting  it  into  malleable  stuff. 

Shin'gly,  a.  Abounding  with  gravel  or  shingle. 
Shining,  p.a.  Radiant ;  lustrous ;  luminous;  bright; 
splendid;  as,  a  shining  light.  —  Conspicuous  ;  eminent ; 
distinguished  beyond  others;  as,  a  shining  instance 
of  self-denial. 

(Bot.)  Smoothed  and  polished  of  surface;  —  said  of 
leaves. 

— n.  Radiance ;  brightness ;  effusion  or  transparency  of 
light. 

Shin'ingness,n.  Brilliance;  lustre;  luminousness,  (r.) 
Shin '-log,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  curl  or  crooked 
piece  of  timber. 

Shin'necock  Bay,  in  New  York,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Suffolk  co.,  Long  Island,  abt.  12  m.  long,  and  inclosed 
S.  by  a  sand  beach. 

Shin'  ner,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  colloquialism  for  one 
who  goes  about  borrowing  money  temporarily,  to  meet 
pressing  emergencies. 

Shin'ning,  n.  An  American  colloquialism  for  a  run¬ 
ning  about  borrowing  money  temporarily  to  meet  press¬ 
ing  exigencies. 

Shiniis'ton,  or  Shinnstown.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Harrison  co.,  60  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 
Shin'ny,  n.  (Games.)  Same  as  Bandy  and  Shindy,  q.v. 
Shin'-plaster,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  colloquial  vul¬ 
garism  for  paper-money;  a  bank-note  of  inferior  denom¬ 
ination,  generally  noting  a  sum  under  one  dollar. 
Shinty,  n.  (Games.)  In  Scotland,  the  club  used  in 
playing  golf;  also,  the  game  itself.  See  Golf. 

Shin'y,  a.  (comp,  shinier  ;  superl.  shiniest.)  Radiant; 
luminous;  unclouded;  as,  a  shiny  day;  also,  glossy; 
lustrous ;  polished  to  brightness ;  as,  a  shiny  hat. 


Shioc'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  oi  Outagamie 
co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Appleton. 

Ship,  [A.  S.  scype.]  A  termination  expressing  state, 
office,  condition,  dignity,  vocation,  profession,  art,  Ac., 
as  in  kings/up,  lordsAtp,  stewards/iip,  horsemanship, 
seaman  ship,  chancellorship,  Ac. 

Ship.  n.  [A.  S.  scyp;  Ger.  schiff ;  Fr.  vaisseau ;  Lat. 
scarpha ;  Gr.  skaphe.]  (Naut.)  Any  sea-going  vessel  of 
large  size.  The  term  was  formerly  restricted  to  such  as 
carried  three  complete  masts;  i.e.,  lower,  top-gallant, 
and  royal  masts  (Fig.  2293,)  but  in  modern  days,  when 
the  application  of  steam  and  innumerable  experiments 
in  rigging  have  upset  any  universal  principle  of  rig,  the 
only  limitation  of  the  term  ship  is  practically  by  the 
size  of  the  vessel.  The  ship,  as  a  whole,  may  be  treated 
under  four  great  heads,  viz.,  the  hull ;  the  masts,  rigging, 
and  sails;  the  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any); 
the  cargo.  As  regards  the  hull,  the  principles  for  de¬ 
signing  its  shape  are  Bhown  under  Naval  Architecture 
(q.v.)]  and  the  masting,  rigging,  Ac.,  under  Mast,  Rig¬ 
ging,  Sail  (all  of  which  see).  The  general  functions  of  a 
ship’s  personnel  are  also  stated  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  titles,  while  under  various  minor  headings 
the  minutiae  of  a  ship’s  equipment  are  fully  particular¬ 
ized. 

Ship  of  the  line.  (Nav.)  One  of  the  line  of  battle ; 
t. «.,  a  ship  of  war  of  two  or  more  gnn-decks,  with  their 
respective  tiers  of  guns;  a  three-decker. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shipped,)  (shipl.)  [A.  S.  scipian.]  To 
put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind  for  trans¬ 
portation  or  conveyance;  to  send  or  dispatch  by  water; 
as,  to  ship  merchandise  ;  —  hence,  to  dispose ;  to  get  rid 
of.  —  To  engage  for  service  on  shipboard ;  as,  to  ship  a 
deck-hand.  —  To  take  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel;  as, 
she  shipped  a  heavy  sea.  —  To  fix  in  working  order  in 
its  proper  place ;  as,  to  ship  the  rudder. 

To  ship  off,  to  transport  by  water;  as,  to  ship  off  con¬ 
victs. 

— 1>.  n.  To  engage  for  service  on  shipboard  ;  as,  he  shipped 
as  an  able  seaman. 

Ship'-biseuit,  (-hi  s’ kit,)  Ship-bread,  n.  Hard  bis¬ 
cuit  prepared  for  common  use  on  shipboard,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  soft-tack,  or  cabin-bread. 

Ship'board,  adv.  Aboard  ship;  upon  or  within  a  ship. 
— n.  The  plank  or  deck  of  a  ship  ;  —  used  almost  always 
in  the  phrase  on  shipboard. 

Sh ■  p'-boy,  n.  A  cabin-boy;  a  powder-monkey. 
Ship'-breaker,  (-brak-,)  n.  One  who  breaks  up  con¬ 
demned  ships  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  and  materials. 
Ship'-broker,  n.  An  agent  who  conducts  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  charteriug  or  freighting  vessels  ;  a  broker  who 
procures  insurance  on,  or  dispatches,  a  ship. 
Ship'-builder,  (-bild'er,)  n.  One  who  builds  or  eon 
structs  ships  or  other  vessels;  a  naval  architect;  a  ship 
wright. 

Ship'-build'ing,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of  con¬ 
structing  ships  or  other  vessels.  See  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Ship'-eanal,  n.  A  canal  for  the  passage  of  ships;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Suez  ('anal. 

Ship'-carpenter,  Ship'-wright,  (-rit,)  n.  One 
who  works  at  ship-building. 

Ship'-chandler,  n.  A  dealer  in  ship’s  stores;  one 
wiio  supplies  the  necessary  cordage,  canvas,  tackling, 
Ac.,  pertaining  to  a  stiip. 

Shipfiil,  n. ;  pi.  Shipfuls.  Enough  or  sufficient  to  fill 
a  ship. 

Sliip'-liolder,  n.  A  ship-owner. 

Sliip  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of 
Mississippi,  30  m.  N.  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands. 

Ship  -load,  n.  The  load  or  cargo  carried  by  a  ship. 
Ship'man.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  to.. 
19  m.  N.N.E.  of  Alton. 

Ship'  -master,  n.  The  commander  of  a  merchant 
ship; — called,  hy  courtesy,  captain. 

Ship'mate,  n.  One  who  serves  aboard  ship  with  an¬ 
other  ;  a  fellow  sailor;  a  messmate. 

Ship'ment,  n.  Act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  embarkation  ; 
as,  to  make  a  shipment  of  cotton  to  Liverpool.  —  The 
goods,  merchandise,  or  things  shipped,  or  put  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  as,  I  have  an  interest  in  that 
shipment. 

Ship'-owner,  n.  The  owner  or  proprietor  of  a  ship, 

or  ships. 

Shippegan,  (ship-peh-gan’ ,)  an  island  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chaleur  Bay,  20  m.  long  and  10  broad. 

Ship'pen,  Ship'pon,  n.  (The  latter  is  the  better 
orthography.)  A  cow-house ;  a  shed  for  oxen  or  other 
cattle. 

Ship  poll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Cameron  co.,  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Williamsport. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Tioga  co. 
Ship'pensburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borou gh  and 
township  of  Cumberland  co. 

Ship' pens ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Clarion  co.,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Clarion. 

Shlp'per,  n.  One  who  ships  goods;  one  who  places 
merchandise  in  a  ship’s  bottom  for  transportation 
abroad  ;  as,  a  shipper  of  palm-oil. 

Ship'ping,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  ships, 
their  ownership,  transfer,  and  employment;  as,  a  ship 
ping  business. 

— n.  Ships  in  general ;  ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind  fitted 
for  navigation;  collective  tonnage. 

(Law.)  See  Maritime  Law. 

Shipping  articles,  articles  of  agreement  between  ths 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board,  in  respett 
to  the  amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for  which  tlrey 
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are  shipped,  4c.  ( Bourier .) — To  take,  shipping,  to  em¬ 
bark  ;  to  go  on  board  ship  for  conveyance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  passage. 

ftliip'piiijgport,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  2  m.  W.  of  Louisville. 

silip'-rigged,  (- rigit ,)  a.  (Naut.)  Rigged  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  full-masted  ship;  square-rigged. 

Ship'-shape, adv.  In aseamanlike  manner;  —  hence, 
regular;  exact;  proper;  according  to  method;  as,  he 
made  love  ship-shape  and  English  fashion. 

Ship'- worm,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  Pholadidx  or  Pholas, 
a  family  of  LameUi- 
hranchiata,  embrac¬ 
ing  marineacalepha 
which  have  the 
shell  open  at  both 
i  ends,  thin,  white, 
exceedingly  hard, 
and  armed  with 
rasp -like  imbrica¬ 
tions.  They  burrow 
in  almost  all  sub-  Fig.  2354.  —  pholas  crispata, 
stances.  (New  England.) 

Sliipwreek,(-reT,) 

[S/iip  and  wreck.]  The  destruction  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  by  being  cast  ashore  or  broken  to  pieces  by  strik¬ 
ing  against  rocks,  shoals, and  the  like. — A  shipwrecked 
or  dashed  to  pieces,  or  the  parts  of  such  ship.  —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  utter  destruction;  total  loss;  ruin;  as,  his 
hopes  suffered  shipwreck. 

— 1\  a.  To  destroy,  as  a  ship,  by  running  ashore  on  rocks 
or  sand-banks,  or  by  the  force  of  winds  or  waves  in  a 
storm.  —  To  make  to  suffer  the  perils  or  dangers  of  a 
wreck;  as. a  shipwrecked  seaman.— Hence, analogically, 
to  throw  into  utter  confusion,  distress,  or  difficulty  ;  as, 
a  passion  for  one  woman  shipwrecked  his  after  life. 

Shipwright,  (-rit',)  n.  A  ship-carpenter. 

Ship'-yard,  n.  A  yard  or  place  where  ships  are  built 
or  repaired. 

&hiraz,  or  Shiras,  ( she-raz ',)  a  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
of  Fars,  or  Persia  Proper,  formerly  cap.  of  the  empire, 
115  m.  N.E.  of  Bushire.  and  220  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ispahan; 
Lat.  29°  36'  N.,  Lon.  52°  44'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  entered  by  6  gates,  and  its  environs  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  It  also  contains  a  royal 
palace,  with  numerous  handsome  mosques  and  bazaars. 
Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  sword-blades,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  soap,  as  well  as  wine  (or  rather  liqueurs)  and 
oil  of  roses.  Pop.  30,000. 

Shiraz',  n.  A  growth  of  wine;  —  said  to  be  derived 
from  Shiraz,  in  Persia. 

Shire,  n.  [A.  S.  scyr,  from  sceran,  to  divide.]  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  county;  —  this  word  is  unaccented,  as  in  the 
compound  Cheshire,  i.  e.,  the  county  of  Chester  (an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  Chestersliire),  pronounced  Chesh'ur. 

1  — In  the  U.  States,  a  division  of  a  state,  comprising  sev¬ 
eral  contiguous  townships;  —  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  application  of  this  word  as  between 
English  and  American  usage;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  country  to  say  “the  county  of  Berk.t/uVe 

i  whereas,  in  England,  such  an  expression  would  be  tau¬ 
tological,  or.  in  other  words,  would  convey  the  sense  of 
“a  county  of  a  county.” 

Shire',  a  river  of  S.E.  Africa,  which  issues  from  Lake 

INyassa,  in  Lat.  14°  28'  S.,  and  joins  the  Zambesi  after  a 
S.  course  of  250  m.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by 
cataracts  over  a  space  of  35  m.,  in  which  it  falls  1,200  ft. 
Shire'inaiatown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-borough  of 
i  'umberland  co.,  4  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Shire'town,  n.  A  county  town. 

Shirk,  t).  a.  (See  Shark  )  To  avoid;  to  shirk  away 
from  in  a  mean  manner;  as,  to  shirk  duty. 

I  — n.  A  person  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty. 

I  — a.  Deceitful ;  cunning;  inclined  to  shirk. 

Shir'land,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Winnebago  county,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Beloit. — A 
post-village  of  McLean  county,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Shir  ley,  James,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  B.  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  1594,  who,  after  completing  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  Cambridge,  entered  into  orders;  but  subsequently 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  became  a 
school  master  in  London.  Ho  and  his  wife  both  died  the 
same  day.  of  a  fright,  occasioned  by  the  Fire  of  London, 
in  1666.  He  wrote  thirty-nine  plays,  and  a  volume  of 
poems. 

Sliir'loy.  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Cloud  co.,  on  Re¬ 
publican  River,  10  m.  E.  of  Concordia, 
i  Sliir'ley.  in  Maine,  a  township  ol  Piscataquis  co.,  85 
m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Shirley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-tillage  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co. 

I  |  Shirley,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  ol  Erie  co.,  23  m.  S.  ot 
Buffalo*.  _  . 

Shirley,  in  Peitneylrania,  a  township  ol  Huntingdon 
county. 

i  Sllir'leyslmrg.  in  Pennsyhania,  a  post-borough  of 
Huntingdon  co.,  on  the  East  Broad  lop  R.K.,  85  m.  \\. 
of  Harrisburg.  ,  . 

.Sliir' ley  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  *>1  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  41  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Shirr,  (shir,)  n.  An  elastic  cord  inserted  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth. 

Shirred,  a.  Said  of  a  cloth  composed  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses,  separated  by  elastic  cords. 

Shirt,  n.  [A.  S.  syrce,  syrice.)  A  loose  garment  of 
linen,  cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  b.v  men  and  hoys 
next  to  the  body. 

I  — v.  a.  To  cover  or  clothe  as  with  a  shirt. 

Shirvan,  or  Sliirwan,  (shir-van'.)  a  prov.  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  betweeu  Lat.  40° and 41 
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N.,  Lon.  48°  and  49°  30'  E  ,  having  N.  and  W.  Georgia 
and  Daghestan,  E.  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  S.  the  river  Kur. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Tereck. 
The  N.  portion  is,  however,  level  and  fertile.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  Shamaka. 

Sliir'wa,  or  Tamandba,  a  lake  of  S.E.  Africa,  having  its 
centre  in  Lat.  15°  30'  S.,  and  Lon.  35°  40'  E.  Length  60 
m.,  breadth  10  to  23  m.  It  is  1,800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  On  the  West,  between  the  lake  and  the  river 
Shire,  Mount  Zomba  rises  to  7,000  feet. 

Shis'dra,  Jisdra,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Kaluga, 
80  m.  S.W.  of  Kaluga.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  glass. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Shit'tah,  or  Shit'tim,  n.  (Script.)  A  kind  of  wood 
which  was  employed  in  making  various  parts  of  the 
tabernacle  while  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in  the 
Wilderness.  It  is  mentioned  also  as  forming  part  of  the 
offerings,  as  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  and  xxxv.  7,  24.  In  Isa. 
xli.  19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  tree  worthy  of  planting.  It 
was  probably  a  species  of  Acacia. 

Shive,  n.  [A.  S.  scafan,  to  shave.]  A  little  piece  or 
fragment;  as,  a  shive  of  bread. 

Shiv'er,  n.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which  a 
thing  breaks  by  any  sudden  violence. — A  slice ;  a  shive. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  schiefern,  to  peel  off  in  flakes,  to  scale.]  To 
break  into  many  small  pieces,  flakes,  or  splinters ;  to 
shatter ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

(JYaut.)  To  cause  to  shiver  or  flatten,  as  a  sail,  by 
bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  strikes  upon  the  leech. 

— v.  n.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  small  pieces  or  parts. — 
To  quake  ;  to  tremble ;  to  shudder.  —  To  shake,  as  with 
cold,  ague,  fear,  or  horror;  to  be  affected  with  a  thrill¬ 
ing  sensation,  like  that  of  chilliness.  —  To  shake  or  flut¬ 
ter  in  the  wind,  as  a  sail. 

Shiv'er.ra.  The  act  of  shivering;  ashakingfit;  atremor. 

Shiv  ering,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  or  shuddering,  as 
from  cold  or  fever. 

Shiv'ery,a.  Easily  falling  into  many  pieces;  not  firmly 
cohering;  incompact.  —  Trembling;  inclined  to  shiver. 

Sho  'a,  or  Sh  u  a,  a  state  of  E  Africa,  in  the  8.  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  betweeu  Lat.  8°  30'  and  11°  N.,  Lon.  38°  and  40° 
30'  E. 

Shoad'-stone,  n.  A  stone  or  fragment  of  ore  ren¬ 
dered  smooth  by  the  action  of  running  water. 

Slioal,  n.  [A.  S.  sceol,  a  multitude.]  A  great  multi¬ 
tude  assembled ;  a  crowd ;  a  throng,  as  of  fishes.  —  A 
place  where  the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea  is  shallow 
or  of  little  depth;  a  sand-bank  or  bar  ;  a  shallow. 

— v.  n.  To  crowd ;  to  throng ;  to  assemble  in  a  multitude. 
To  become  more  shallow. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow. 

— a.  Shallow;  of  little  depth;  as,  shoal  water. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Illinois,  formed  in  Bond  co.  by  the 
junction  of  the  E.  and  W.  Forks,  and  flows  S.  entering 
the  Kaskaskia  River  in  Clinton  co. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  inClintonco.,  and  en¬ 
ters  Grand  River  in  Liviugston  co. 

Shoal  ('reek,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Giles  co.,  and  flows 
S.W.,  entering  the  Tennessee  River  in  Lauderdale  co., 
Alabama,  abt.  5  ni.  E.  of  Florence. 

Slioariness,  n.  Shallowness;  frequency  of  shallow 
places. 

Shoal  ness,  a  headland  of  Alaska;  Lat.  69°  N.,  Lon. 
162°  W. 

Slioal'water  Ray,  in  Washington,  an  inlet  of  the 
Pacific,  in  Pacific  co. 

Shoaly,  ( shOl'y ,)  a.  Full  of  shoals  or  shallow  places. 

Shock',  n.  [Dan.  schok ;  Fr.  choc;  Sp.  cheque.]  A 
violent  concussion  or  collision  of  bodies,  or  the  concus¬ 
sion  which  it  occasions;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 
against. —  Conflict  of  contending  armies  or  foes;  exter¬ 
nal  violence;  also,  offence  ;  impression  of  disgust. 

(Elect.)  The  concussion,  or  violent  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  instantaneously  experienced  when  a  charge  or  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  passes  through  the  body. 

(Med.)  See  Concussion. 

( Agric .)  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c. 

a.  [Dan.  schokken ;  Fr.  chequer.]  To  shake  with  vio¬ 
lence;  to  shake  by  the  sudden  collision  of  a  body;  to 
meet,  as  force  with  force;  to  encounter;  to  strike,  as 
with  terror  or  disgust ;  to  offend;  to  disgust;  to  appal ; 
to  dismay ;  to  cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something 
odious  or  horrible ;  to  make  up  into  shocks,  as  grain. 

— r.  n.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence  ;  to  collect  sheaves 
into  a  pile. 

Shoek'-head'ed,  a.  Having  thick,  bushy  hair. 

Shoek'i  a.  Striking,  as  with  horror;  causing  tore- 
coil  with  dismay  or  disgust;  appalling;  terrifying;  fright¬ 
ful  ;  dreadful ;  terrible ;  formidable;  disgusting;  offensive. 

Sliock'i ugly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  strike  with  hor¬ 
ror  or  disgust. 

Shoek'i  n guess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shocking. 

Shod',  imp.  and  pp.  of  shoe. 

Shoe,  (s/to,)  n. ;  pi.  Shoes,  (shiiz.)  [A.  S.  sceo,  sco,  scoh.] 
A  covering  or  protection  for  the  foot,  usually  of  leather. 
The  ancients  usually  wore  sandals  (q.  v.),  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  buskins  and  cothurni,  and 
were  often  very  costly.  The  crescent  was  employed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  shoes  of  Romans  of  exalted  rank, 
who  appear  to  have  carried  on  the  art  of  shoe-making 
with  great  taste  and  skill.  Only  one  instance  is  known 
of  an  ancient  monument  exhibiting  shoes  with  separate 
heel-pieces.  The  custom  of  making  shoes  right  and  left 
was  common  in  classical  times.  The  fashion  of  shoes 
and  boots,  as  has  occurred  with  other  articles  of  dress, 
has  undergone  innumerable  changes.  At  one  time  these 
were  pointed  to  an  extravagant  degree  (see  Fig.  2152); 
and  in  the  last  century,  the  high  heels  of  ladies’  shoes 
became  a  monstrosity.  In  our  own  day,  the  general 


disuse  of  the  shoe  proper,  and  the  introduction  of  short 
ankle-boots,  form  the  chief  change  of  fashion.  In  the 
U.  S.,  the  manufacture  of  shoes  has  attained  the  highest 
perfection,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  where  many  towns 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  and  where,  in 
1890,  there  were  1,057  establishments  engaged  in  this 
bu>iness,  with  a  product  valued  at  $116,387,900.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  also 
produce  largely,  and  there  are  large  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  others  of 
the  leading  cities.  Ingenious  machines,  all  of  American 
invention,  are  used  in  these  factories,  nearly  the  whole 
work  on  the  shoe  being  performed  by  machinery.  The 
goods  thus  produced  are  often  made  to  resemble  hand¬ 
work  so  closely  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it  with 
great  difficulty,  while  the  best  grades  of  machine-made 
are  often  more  durable  than  hand-made  shoes.  There 
was  little  export  trade  in  shoes  before  1890,  but  the 
U.  S.  now  exports  about  $35,000, 000  worth  annually. 
The  total  product  in  1890  was  valued  at  more  than 
$220,000,000. 

— A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  an 
ox  to  defend  it  from  injury.- — A  plate  of  iron,  or  a  piece 
of  wood  nailed  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or  a  sled. — 
Anything  resembling  a  shoe,  or  that  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  shoe. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  for  the  bill  of  an  anchor  to 
rest  upon,  to  save  the  vessel’s  side;  —  also,  for  the  heels 
of  sheers,  he. 

Shoe,  v.a.  To  furnish  with  shoes ;  to  put  shoes  on. — To 
coier  at  the  bottom,  as  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Shoe  -boy,  n.  A  boy  that  cleans  shoes  or  boots. 

Shoe'iiig-horit,  n.  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  foot  into  a  shoe.  —  Anything  by  which  a 
transaction  is  facilitated ;  anything  used  as  a  medium ; 
—  in  contempt. 

ShoeTess*.  a.  Destitute  of  shoes  or  covering  for  the  feet. 

Shoe'niaker.  n.  One  who  makes  shoes  and  boots. 

Shoe'niakertown,  now  Ogontz,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Shoe'neek.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Mho  er,  n.  One  who  makes  or  puts  on  shoes,  as  a  furrier. 

Shoe'-stone,  n.  A  sharpening -stone  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers,  Ac. 

Shoe'-tie,  n.  A  string  or  ribbon  used  for  fastening  a 
shoe  to  the  foot, 

Shog '-trot.  n.  A  jog-trot. 

Shoho  la,  or  Sohula,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Pike  co. 

Sho'kan,  iu  Mew  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  15 
ni.  W.  of  Kingston. 

Sholapoor',  a  town  of  British  Tndia,  in  Bejapore,  on 
the  river  Kistna,  165  m.  from  Poona ;  Lat.  17°  43'  N., 
Lon.  75°  40'  E. 

Shoo',  interj.  Begone  ;  — an  expression  used  to  frighten 
away  animals  or  fowls  ;  as,  shoo,  fly  1 

Shooks',  ».  pi.  (Com.)  Staves  for  making  hogsheads  ; — 
boards  for  making  sugar-boxes. 

— v.  a.  To  pack,  as  staves,  iu  a  shook. 

Shoot',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceotan,  scotian.]  To  let  fly,  or  cause 
to  dart,  as  an  arrow. — To  discharge  anything  so  as  to 
make  it  fly  with  violence. —  To  discharge,  as  from  a  gun 
or  bow;  to  let  off,  used  of  the  instrument.  —  To  strike 
with  anything  shot. —  To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 
—  To  emit;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth. —  To  push  suddenly ; 
as.  to  shoot  a  bolt  or  lock. —  To  push  forward. —  To  fit  to 
each  other  by  planing;  —  a  workman’s  term.  —  To  pass 
through  with  swiftness. — To  kill  by  a  ball,  arrow,  or 
other  thing  propelled. 

To  be  shot  of,  to  become  free  from.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging,  sending  with 
force,  or  driving  anything  by  means  of  an  engine  or  in¬ 
strument. —To  germinate;  to  increase  in  vegetable 
growth.  —  To  form  itself  into  any  shape;  as,  “Metals 
will  shoot  into  crystals.”  (Bacon.)  —  To  be  emitted  ;  to 
move  with  velocity;  as,  a  shooting  star.  —  To  protuber- 
ate;  to  jut  out,  as  a  promontory. —  To  pass,  as  an  arrow 
or  pointed  instrument. —  To  penetrate ;  to  grow  rapidly  ; 
to  advance  by  rapid  growth.  —  To  feel  a  quick,  darting 
pain. 

To  shoot  ahead,  to  surpass  or  outstrip  in  running,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  shooting,  orot  propelling  or  driving  anything 
with  violence;  the  discharge  of  a  fire-arm  or  bow.— Act 
of  striking,  or  endeavoring  to  strike,  with  a  missile 
weapon. — A  young  branch  or  plant;  a  scion. — A  narrow 
passage  in  a  river.  See  Chute. 

(Mining.)  A  vein  parallel  to  the  stratification. 

Shoot'er,  n.  One  who  shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner. — 
Anything  that  shoots,  as  a  fire-arm ;  as,  a  six-s7mot«r. 

Shoot  ing:,  n.  Act  of  sending  an  arrow  with  force,  or 
of  discharging  fire-arms.  —  Sensation  of  a  quick,  glanc¬ 
ing  pain. 

(Sportsmanship.)  Act  or  practice  of  killing  game 
with  bows  or  fire-arms. 

Shoot'ing'-box,  n.  A  small  house  for  use  in  the 

shooting  season. 

Slioot  i ng-i  I'on .  (- i-um ,)  n.  A  gun  or  other  fire-arm. 

!  Shoot'ing-star.  n.  (Astrun.)  See  Falling-star. 

Sboot'ing-stick.n.  (Print.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  wood  or  iron  for  tightening  and  loosening  the  quoins 
that  wedge  up  the  pages  in  a  chase. 

Shop',  n.  [A.  S.  sceoppa  ;  Fr.  Iclioppe,  a  stall ;  Ger.  schop- 
pen,  a  shed.]  A  building  or  room  in  which  goods,  wares, 
Ac.,  are  sold  by  retail. —  A  building  in  which  mechanics' 
work,  and  where  they  keep  their  wares  for  inspection. 

Shop-bill,  a  list  of  a  shop-keeper’s  goods,  printed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  distributing. 

— n.  n.  To  visit  shops  for  the  purpose  of  buying. 

Shop'-hoard,  n.  A  board  or  bench  on  which  anj 
work  is  done. 
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Shop'-books,  n.  pi.  {Com.)  The  books  of  a  retail 
dealer,  manufacturer,  or  other  person,  in  which  entries 
or  charges  are  made  of  work  done,  or  goods  sold  and 
delivered  to  customers. 

Sliopiere,  ( sho-pe-air ',)  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of 
Hock  co.,  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Shop'keeper,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  shop ;  one  who 
sells  goods  in  a  shop,  or  by  retail ;  —  in  distinction  from 
one  who  sells  by  wholesale. 

Shop'lifter,  Sliop'-I  liief,  n.  One  who  steals  any¬ 
thing  in  a  shop,  or  takes  goods  privately  from  a  shop. 

Shoplifting',  n.  The  act,  or  the  crime,  of  a  shoplifter. 

Sliop'maii,  n.  A  shopkeeper ;  a  tradesman. —  One  who 
attends  in  a  shop  ;  a  salesman. 

Sliop'por,  n.  One  who  shops. 

Sliop'ping,  n.  Act  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purchase 
of  goods. 

Shop'-walker,  n.  One  whose  duty,  in  a  shop  or  store, 
is  to  direct  customers  to  the  proper  department  for  the 
goods  they  seek,  and  to  see  that  they  are  waited  on ; 
also,  to  keep  general  supervision  over  the  department 
in  which  he  is  placed. 

Shore,  n.  [A.  S.  score,  from  sceran,  scyran,  to  shear,  to 
cut  off.]  The  place  where  the  continuity  of  the  land  is 
interrupted  or  separated  by  thesea  orthe  river;  the  coast 
or  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  Igurge  lake  or  river. 

— v.  n.  To  prop  ;  to  support  by  a  post  or  buttress. 

Sho'rea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  resinous  trees, 
belonging  to  the  order  Dipterace.se.  The  most  important 
species  is  &  robusta,  a  native  of  India,  which  furnishes 
the  valuable  timber  known  by  the  name  of  saul  or  sal. 
It  also  yields  a  balsamic  resin,  called  ral,  dhoona,  or 
dammar-pitch,  which  is  employed  for  incense. 

Shored,  (shord.)  a.  Having  a  bank  or  shore. 

Shore'ham,  (New,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  1  m.  from  the  British 
Channel,  and  6  m.  W.  of  Brighton.  It  is  noted  for  ship¬ 
building.  Pop.  3,000. 

Shore'ham,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Addison  co.,  on  Lake  Champlain.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  . 

Shore  -land,  n.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore ;  the  sea- 
coast. 

Shore'Iess,  a.  That  has  no  shore  or  coast. 

Shor  ing,  a.  Supporting;  propping. 

Short,  a.  [A.  S.  scort,  sceort ;  Lat.  curtus ;  Fr.  court.'] 
Not  long;  not  having  great  length  or  extension.  —  Not 
extended  in  time  ;  not  of  long  duration.  —  Not  of  usual 
or  sufficient  length,  reach,  or  extent. — Repeated  at  small 
intervals  of  time.  —  Not  of  adequate  extent  or  quality; 
not  reaching  the  point  demanded,  desired,  or  expected ; 
deficient;  defective;  imperfect;  not  adequate;  insuf¬ 
ficient;  scanty. — Not  sufficiently  supplied;  (see  the 
Sopp’t.) — Not  far  distant  in  time;  near  at  hand. — De¬ 
fective  in  quantity;  narrow;  limited;  not  large  or  com¬ 
prehensive. —  Brittle;  friable;  breaking  all  at  once 
without  splinters  or  shatters ;  not  bending.  —  Laconic  ; 
brief;  concise.  —  Abrupt;  pointed;  petulant;  severe. 

— ad v.  Not  long ;  —  used  in  composition.  —  At  once ;  sud¬ 
denly  ;  as,  to  stop  short. 

To  turn  short,  to  turn  on  the  ground  occupied,  or  with¬ 
out  making  a  circuit. 

— n.  A  summary  account.  {Shahs  ) — The  long  and  the 
short,  the  whole.  —  In  short.  In  few  words;  briefly. 

Short'-breatlied,  a.  That  has  short  breath  or  res¬ 
piration. 

Short'-cake,  n.  A  cake  in  which  shortening  is  put. 

Short/coining,  n.  A  failing  of  the  usual  produce, 
quantity,  or  amount,  as  of  a  crop  ;  a  failure  of  full  per¬ 
formance,  as  of  duty. 

Short  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Harrison  co. 

Short'-datetl,  a.  Having  little  time  to  run. 

Short'en,  v.  a.  To  make  short  in  measure,  extent,  or 
time;  to  abridge;  to  lessen ;  to  curtail ;  to  contract;  to 
reduce  or  diminish  in  extent  or  amount:  to  confine ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  lop  ;  to  deprive ;  to  make  friable. 

— v.  n.  To  become  short  or  shorter  ;  to  contract. 

Short'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shortens. 

Sliort'eiiing',  n.  A  making  short,  or  shorter.  —  Some¬ 
thing  added  to  paste  to  make  it  short  or  friable,  as  but¬ 
ter  or  lard. 

Short'-hand,  n.  Short  writing;  a  compendious 
method  of  writing ;  otherwise  called  Stenography,  q.  v. 

Sliort'-jointed,  a.  Having  a  short  pastern,  as  a  horse. 

S»hort'-livTed,  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long;  being  of 
short  contin-'ance. 

Shortly,  adv.  Quickly;  soon  ;  in  a  little  time;  in  few 
words ;  briefly. 

Short'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  short  in  space 
or  time ;  little  length  or  brief  duration;  fewness  of 
words ;  brevity  ;  conciseness ;  want  of  reach,  or  the  power 
of  retention;  deficiency;  imperfection;  limited  extent. 

Short'-riI»,  n.  A  rib  shorter  than  the  others;  one  of 
the  lower  ribs;  a  false  rib. 

Short/sight,  n.  Shortsightedness. 

Short'sighted,  a.  Near-sighted;  not  able  to  see  far 
intellectually;  also,  imprudent ;  inconsiderate. 

Shortsightedness,  n.  A  defect  in  vision,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  inability  to  see  things  at  a  distance  ;  —  more 
correctly,  near-sightedness ;  defective  or  limited  intel¬ 
lectual  sight  or  vision  ;  Myopy,  q.  v. 

Short  Traet,  in  JVew  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Angelica. 

Short'-winded,  a.  Affected  with  shortness  of  breath; 
having  a  quick  respiration. 

Shoshone  {sho-sho'ne),  in  Idaho,  aN.  co.,  bordering  on 
Montana;  area,  4,400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clearwater.  Oro 
Fino  creek.  Ac.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N.E., 


elsewhere  diversified,  with  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  Ac. 
Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Murray.  Pop.  (1897)  6,200. 

Shosho'ne  Falls.  See  Idaho. 

Shot,  n. ;  pi.  Shot,  or  Shots.  [A.S.  scofct.]  Actof  shoot¬ 
ing. —  Discharge  of  a  missile  weapon.  —  The  flight  of  a 
missile  weapon,  or  the  distance  which  it  passes  from  the 
engine.  —  A  marksman;  as,  a  dead  shot. —  One  who 
practises  shooting. 

— Any  solid  projectile  ;  —  those  for  cannon  and  carronades 
being  of  iron,  those  for  small-arms  of  lead.  The  latter 
are  known  as  bullets  (q.  v.)  and  small-shot.  The  usual 
method  of  making  the  small-shot,  used  in  numbers  at  a 
time  for  killing  game  and  other  small  animals,  resem¬ 
bles,  in  some  respects,  the  natural  process  by  which 
rain  is  converted  into  hail.  .Melted  lead  is  made  to  fall 
through  the  air  from  a  considerable  elevation,  and  thus 
leaden  rain  becomes  cooled  and  solidified  into  leaden 
hail  or  shot.  To  carry  out  this  manufacture,  shot-towers 
and  shot-wells  had  to  be  constructed.  At  the  top  of  the 
tower  melted  lead  is  poured  through  a  colander,  and  the 
drops  are  received  into  a  vessel  of  water  below.  The 
colanders  are  generally  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet 
iron,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  holes 
varies  in  different  colanders,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
/S',  required.  When  the  S.  are  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  are  dried  upon  metal  plates  heated  by  steam.  The 
imperfect  shotare  afterwards  separated  from  the  spheri¬ 
cal  in  the  following  manner:  A  polished  iron  plate  is 
tilted  at  a  certain  angle,  and  the  mixed  N.  are  strewed 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  inclined  surface  ;  the  spheri¬ 
cal  S.  roll  down  the  plane  in  straight  lines,  and  fall  into 
a  receptacle  placed  for  them  about  a  foot  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  iron  plates ;  the  imperfectly-formed  S.  roll 
with  a  zig-zag  motion,  and  more  slowly,  and  then  fall, 
without  any  bound,  into  a  bin  placed  for  them  imme- 

.  diately  at  the  bottom  of  the  iron  plate.  The  perfect  S. 
are  next  polished  and  made  black  with  plumbago,  and 
are  then  ready  for  sale.  Shot  towers  are  often  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  the  highest  being  one  at  Villach,  in 
Carinthia,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  249  feet.  There  are 
many  having  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet. — The  S.  dis¬ 
charged  from  artillery  are  no  longer  made  solid,  if  of 
more  than  3  pounds  in  weight,  except  when  made  for  old 
style  ordnance,  such  as  smooth-bore  or  Armstrong  guns. 
Even  the  Palliser  chilled  shot  used  for  piercing  armor  are 
-'  not  solid,  but  are  made  with  a  small  internal  cavity. — 
Bar-shot,  formerly  used  to  destroy  the  spars  anil  i  igging 
of  a  ship,  were  double-headed  shot  composed  of  a  bar 
with  a  ball  at  each  end. — Chain-shot  were  similar  in  pur¬ 
pose,  they  being  connected  by  a  chain  instead  of  a  bar. 
— Grape-shot,  an  obsolete  device,  consisted  of  small  iroi/ 
balls,  of  from  1  pound  to  2  pounds  in  weight,  held 
together  on  a  spindle  by  canvas  or.  by  iron  plates  so  as 
to  be  easily  inserted  in  a  gun. — Case-shot,  or  canister, 
consists  of  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with  bullets,  and  of  the 
proper  size  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  gun.  It  is  used  to 
ward  off  an  overwhelming  or  sudden  attack,  as  of  boats 
or  of  cavalry. 

— v.  a.  To  load  with  shot  over  a  cartridge,  as  a  gun. 

Shot'-belt,  n.  A  long  pouch  for  holding  shot. 

Shote,  n.  A  young  hog;  a  hog  partially  grown. 

Skot'ten,  a.  [From  s/ioof  ]  Having  thrown  out  the 
spawn,  as  a  herring. — Shooting  into  angles. — Shot  out  of 
its  socket;  dislocated,  as  a  bone.  —  Being  put  forth  or 
emitted. 

Shot'-tower,  n.  A  tower  from  the  top  of  which 
melted  lead  is  dropped  in  the  process  of  making  shot. 

Should,  {shod,)  the  imp.  of  shall,  but  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  either  in  the  past  time,  or  conditional 
present ;  and  it  often  denotes  obligation  or  duty.  See 
Shall. 

Shoul'der,  n.  [A.  S.  sculder.]  {Anat.)  The  joint  by 
which  the  arm  of  a  human  being,  or  the  fore-leg  of  a 
quadruped,  is  connected  with  the  body.  There  are  three 


the  left  shoulder-joint  and  its  connections. 


1,  The  clavicle,  or  collar-bone  ;  2,  the  acromion  process;  3,  the 
coracoid  process;  4,  the  capsular  ligament;  5,  the  coraco-hu- 
meral  ligament;  6,  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  muscle  ;  7,  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  or  arm-bone ;  8,  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  ;  9,  the  lesser  tuberosity  ;  10,  the  neok  of  the  scapula ;  11, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula. 


bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the 
body  —  the  scapula,  or  blade-bone;  the  humerus,  or 
bone  of  the  arm;  and  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone, — 
which,  with  ligaments,  muscles,  and  integuments,  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  anatomy  of  the  part.  (See  Fig.  2355.) 

—The  upper  joint  of  the  fore-leg  of  an  animal  cut  for  the 
market.  —  Something  like  the  human  shoulder.  —  Hori¬ 
zontal  or  rectangular  projection  from  the  body  of  a 
thing. —  Figuratively,  support;  strength;  sustaining 
power,  or  that  which  elevates  and  sustains. 

{Fort.)  The  angle  of  a  bastion  included  between  the 
face  and  flank.  (Fig.  745.) 

— pi.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Shoul'der,  v.  a.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder: 
to  push  with  violence.  —  To  take  upon  the  shoulder. 

Slioiil'der-belt,  n.  A  belt  that  passes  across  the 
shoulder,  or  shoulders. 

Shoul’der-blade,  n.  The  blade-bone.  See  Shoulder. 

Shoiil'der-knot,  n.  An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon 
or  lace  worn  on  the  shoulder ;  an  epaulette. 

Shoul'der-slip,  n.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

Shout,  v.  n.  [Ar.  sayhat,  an  exclamation,  cry,  shriek.] 

To  exclaim  ;  to  cry  out ;  to  utter  a  sudden  and  loud, 
outcry,  usually  in  joy  or  exaltation,  or  to  animate  sol¬ 
diers  in  an  onset. 

— n.  A  loud  burst  of  voice,  or  voices  ;  a  vehement  and 
sudden  outcry,  particularly  of  a  multitude  of  men,  ex¬ 
pressing  applause,  joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  animated 
courage. 

Sliout'er,  n.  One  who  shouts. 

Shout'lng,  n.  Act  of  crying  out  loudly ;  a  shout. 

Shove,  ( shuv ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scufan .]  To  thrust  or  push, 
forward;  to  push  ;  to  thrust;  to  propel;  to  drive  along 
by  the  direct  application  of  strength  without  a  sudden 
impulse;  to  push  a  body  by  sliding,  or  causing  it  to 
move  along  the  surface  of  another  body ;  to  press  against. 

— v.  n.  To  push  or  drive  forward ;  to  urge  a  course  ;  to- 
push  off ;  to  move  in  a  boat  or  with  a  pole. 

— n.  Act  of  pushing  or  pressing  against  by  strength, 
without  a  sudden  impulse ;  a  sudden  push. 

Shov'el,  n.  [From  shove.]  That  which  shoves  or 
thrusts ;  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or 
blade  with  a  handle,  used  for  throwing  earth  or  other 
loose  substances. 

— v.  a.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel ;  as,  to  shovel 
earth.  —  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

Sliov'eller,  n.  One  who  shovels. 

{Zubl.)  A  species  of  duck  (Anas  clypeate,  Linn,),  re¬ 
markable  for  the  length  and  terminal  expansion  of  its 
shovel-like  bill. 

Show,  {sho,)  v.a.  {imp.  showed;  pp.  shown  or  showed.) 
[A.  S.  sceawian.)  To  cause  to  see,  or  to  be  seen ;  to 
exhibit,  present,  or  display  to  the  sight  or  view  of 
others  ;  to  bring  to  the  eye,  or  to  notice. — To  make  to 
know ;  to  cause  to  understand ;  to  make  known  to.  — 

To  teach,  instruct,  or  inform;  to  prove;  to  manifest; 
to  point  out,  as  a  guide.  —  To  bestow ;  to  confer ;  to 
afford.  —  To  disclose;  to  make  known;  to  discover;  to 
explain. 

—a.  n.  To  appear;  to  look  ;  to  be  in  appearance;  to  seem. 

— n.  Something  presented  or  offered  to  the  sight  or  view  ; 
a  sight ;  a  spectacle ;  an  exhibition  ;  something  offered 
to  view  for  money. — Superficial  appearance ;  not  reality ; 
ostentatious  display  or  parade ;  ostentation.  —  Appear¬ 
ance,  as  an  object  of  notice;  public  appearance  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  concealment;  semblance;  likeness.  —  Spa¬ 
ciousness;  plausibility.  —  External  appearance;  pomp; 
magnificent  spectacle;  representative  action.  —  Hypo¬ 
critical  pretence. 

Show'-bill,  n.  A  large  sheet  containing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  large  letters  or  devices;  a  placard. 

Show'-box,  n.  A  box  containing  some  object  of 
curiosity  to  be  exhibited. 

Sliow'-bread,  Shew'-breacl,  n.  See  Bread,  and 
Fig.  412. 

Sliow'-eard,  n.  A  trader’s  placard. 

Sliow'-case,  n.  A  case,  or  box,  with  the  top  and  one 
side  of  glass,  in  which  articles  are  placed  in  a  shop. 

Show'er,  n.  [A.  S.  scur.]  That  which  falls  or  runs 
down  from  a  cloud;  a  fall  of  rain  or  hail,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  ;  a  fall  of  things  from  the  air  in  thick  succession  ; 
as,  a  sharp  shower  of  arrows.  {Spenser.) — A  copious  sup¬ 
ply  bestowed ;  liberal  distribution. 

— 1>.  a.  To  water  with  a  shower ;  to  wet  copiously  with 
rain,  or  with  falling  water;  to  bestow  liberally;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  or  scatter  in  abundance. 

— 1>.  n.  To  rain  in  showers. 

Show'er-batli.  n.  A  bath  in  which  water  is  poured 
in  drops  upon  a  person. 

Sliow'eriness,  n.  State  of  being  showery. 

Show'ery,  a.  Raining  in  showers  ;  abounding  with 
frequent  falls  of  rain,  hail,  or  sleet. 

Show'lly,  adv.  In  a  showy  manner;  pompously; 
with  parade;  ostentatiously. 

Show'iness,  n.  State  of  being  showy;  pompousness; 
great  parade ;  ostentation. 

Sliow'man,  re.  One  who  exhibits  shows. 

hhows'town,  or  Slums't own,  ill  Pennsylvania, 
a  post-village  of  Allegheny  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  17  m.  N.W. 
of  Pittsburg. 

Show'y,  a.  Making  a  great  show ;  exhibiting  osten¬ 
tation  ;  splendid ;  gay ;  gaudy  ;  magnificent ;  stately ; 
sumptuous;  pompous;  ostentatious. 

Shrak'ley  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Mercer  co. 

Shred,  r.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  shred.)  [A.  S.  screadian.] 

To  cut  into  small  pieces; — particularly,  narrow  and  long 
pieces. 

— n.  A  long,  narrow  piece  cut  off,  as  of  cloth ;  a  fuagment ; 
a  piece. 

Nil  red 'ding;,  n.  A  cutting  into  shreds;  also,  that  which 
is  cut  off  a  piec&  ■ 
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Slirecl'tly,  a.  Consisting  of  shreds  or  fragments. 

Shreveport  ( shreev'port ),  in  Louisiana,  a  thriving 
city,  cap.  of  Caddo  parish,  on  the  Red  river,  3U0  in. 
N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  Pop.  (1897)  13,500. 

Shrew,  n.  [W.  criaw,  to  cry.]  A  scold;  a  vixen;  a 
termagant;  a  peevish,  brawling,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman ;  as,  he  has  got  a  shrew  for  a  wife. 

( Zoiil .)  The  common  name  of  the  Soricidir,  a  fam. 
of  Insectivora,  comprising  numerous  small  animals,  cov¬ 
ered  with  short  velvety  fur,  aud  having  much  of  the 
general  form  and  aspect  of  the  mouse,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long, 
taper,  cartilaginous  snout. 

Shrewd,  ( shrud ,)  a.  (comp,  shrewder;  superl.  shrewd- 
es_.)  [A.  S.  scrudinan,  to  scrutinize.]  Having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  shrew;  malicious;  troublesome ;  mischievous. 
—  Maliciously  sly;  cunning;  more  artful  than  good. — 
Bad ;  ill-betokening. — Artful ;  sagacious ;  sharp-sighted ; 
penetrating ;  acute ;  keen  ;  astute. 

Shrewd'Iy,  adtv.  Archly ;  sagaciously ;  with  good  guess. 

Shrewd'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  shrewd ;  penetra¬ 
tion;  sagacity;  acuteness;  the  quality  of  nice  discern¬ 
ment;  sagaciousness;  sharp-sightedness;  astuteness; 
cunning. 

Shrew'ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  fro- 
ward  ;  peevish ;  petulantly  clamorous. 

Shrew'ishly,  adv.  Peevishly;  clamorously. 

Shrewishness,  n.  The  qualities  of  a  shrew;  fro- 
wardness;  petulance;  turbulent  clamorousness. 

Shrew'-mole,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Mole. 

Shrew'- mo  use,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Shrew. 

Shrewsbury,  (shruse’ber-re,)  a  town  of  England,  cap. 
of  the  co.  of  Salop,  on  the  Severn,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  138  m.  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloths,  flannels,  linen,  thread,  canvas,  and  iron-ware. 
Pop.  (1897)  27,690. 

Shrews'bury.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  oi 
Worcester  co.,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Shrewsbury,  in  Neto  Jersey,  a.  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  county,  42  miles  northeast  of 
Trenton. 

Shrewsbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borougli  and 
township  of  York  county,  14  miles  south  of  York. — A 
township  of  Lycoming  county. — A  township  of  Sullivan 
county. 

Shrewsbury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  59  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Shrewsbury  River,  in  New  Jersey,  an  inlet  of 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  in  Monmouth  co.,  S.  of  Neversink 
River. 

Shriek,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schreien,  kreischen,  to  scream,  to 
shriek.]  To  cry  out  shrilly;  to  utter  a  sharp,  loud 
cry ;  to  scream,  as  in  a  sudden  fright,  in  horror,  or  an¬ 
guish. 

•— n.  A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream,  such  as  is  produced 
by  sudden  terror  or  extreme  anguish. 

Shriek'er,  n.  One  who  shrieks. 

Shriek'ing',  a.  Crying  out  with  a  shrill  voice. 

— n.  A  crying  out  with  a  loud,  shrill  voice. 

Shrievalty,  n.  [From  sheriff.]  The  office  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  sheriff. 

Shrike,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Lanid,e. 

Shrill,  a.  Sharp;  acute;  piercing,  as  sound;  uttering 
an  acute  sound. 

— v.  a.  To  make  a  shrill  or  piercing  sound. 

— 1>.  n.  To  express  in  a  shrill  manner. 

Shrill'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  shrill;  acuteness  of 
sound;  sharpness  or  fineness  of  voice. 

Shrill'y,  adv.  Acutely,  as  sound ;  with  a  sharp  sound. 

Shrimp,  n.  [Ger.  schrumpfen,  to  shrink,  to  become 
crumpled.]  (Zodl.)  The  Crangon  vulgaris,  a  small  crus- 
taceous  animal,  allied  to  the  lobster  and  craw-fish,  which 
frequents  shallow  waters  along  the  sea-coast.  In  shape, 
it  resembles  these  animals,  but  is  much  more  elongated 
in  proportion,  and  is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior  claws; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  prawn  by  the  absence 
of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine.  Daring  life,  the 
body  is  semi-transparent,  and  so  much  resembles  sea¬ 
water  that  the  animal  is  distinguished  with  difficulty. 
In  France  and  England,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  the  macrurous  crustaceans.  In  the 
U.  States,  it  is  considerably  used  as  food,  but  chiefly  as 
bait. 

Shrine,  n.  [A.  S.  serin;  Fr.  ecrin ;  Lat.  scrinium  — 
all  meaning  a 
chest,  desk,  or 
repository.]  A 
case  or  box,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the 
remains  or  rel¬ 
ics  of  a  saint 
(Fig.  2356).  S. 
are  of  2  sorts ; 
portable,  used 
in  processions ; 
and  fixed,  in 
churches.  The 
appro  pri  ate 
place  forslirines 
in  the  churches 
of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Fig,  2356. —  shrine, 

eastern  part,  in  (From  Ely  Cathedral,  England.) 

the  space  be-  ,  , 

hind  the  high  altar.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  S.  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine;  to  enshrine. 

(shrink,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  shrunk.)  [A.  S.  sennean.] 
To  contract  spontaneously;  to  draw  back  or  be  drawn 


back  into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass  by  an  inherent 
power;  to  shrivel ;  to  become  wrinkled  by  contraction,  as 
the  skin.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger;  to  decline 
action  from  fear  ;  to  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress. 
Shrink,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  contract. 

— n.  Contraction ;  a  spontaneous  drawing  back  into  less 
compass ;  corrugation ;  a  withdrawing  from  fear  or 
horror. 

Shrink  age,  n.  A  shrinking  or  contraction  into  a 
less  compass. 

Shrink'  er,  n.  One  who  shrinks. 

Shrink  ing,  n.  A  contraction  or  spontaneous  draw¬ 
ing  into  less  compass ;  act  of  drawing  back  through  fear. 
Shrink'ingly,  adv.  By  shrinking. 

Shriv'el,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schrumpeln.]  To  draw  back,  or  be 
shrunk,  into  wrinkles;  to  contract;  to  shrink  and  form 
corrugations. 

— v.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  cause  to  shrink  into 
corrugations. 

Sliriv'elled,  a.  Contracted  into  wrinkles. 

Shrop  shire,  a  co.  of  England.  See  Salop. 
Shroud,  n.  [A.  S.  scrud,  scruud,  from  scrydan,  to 
clothe.]  That  which 
clothes,  covers,  conceals, 
or  protects ;  a  cover ;  a 
shelter. — The  dress  of  the 
dead ;  a  winding-sheet. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  A  range  of 
large  ropes  in  a  ship,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  head  of 
a  mast  to  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  ship,  to 
proto'-  or  support  the 
masts  and  enable  them 
to  carry  sail.  In  Fig. 

2357,  the  diagonal  ropes 
and  rope-ladders  are  the 
shrouds,  fastened  below  to 
the  chain-wales. 

— v.  a.  To  clothe ;  to  cover; 
to  shelter  from  danger  or 
annoyance.  —  To  dress  for  Pig.  2357.  —  shrouds. 
the  grave ;  to  cover,  as  a 

dead  body.  —  To  conceal ;  to  hide;  to  defend;  to  protect 
by  hiding  —  To  overwhelm. 

Shrove'-lide,  Slirove-Tuesday,n.  [A.  S.  shriven, 
to  confess.]  The  Tuesday  following  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  and  immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  so 
called  because  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoins  con¬ 
fession  to  be  made  on  that  day  in  preparation  for  the 
fast  of  Lent. 

Shrub,  n.  [A.  S.  scrob,  scrobb .]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
woody  stem  and  branches  like  a  tree,  but  of  smaller 
size,  not  generally  exceeding  20  feet  in  height,  and 
branching  near  the  root,  so  as  to  have  no  main  stem  of 
considerable  height.  When  a  shrub  is  of  small  size  and 
much  branched,  it  is  often  called  a  bush.  There  is  no 
more  important  botanical  distinction  between  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  same  genus  very  often  includes  species 
of  both  kinds.  Many  S.,  as  honeysuckles,  are  climbers. 
— [Ar.  shrub,  drinking,  anything  drunk;  allied  to  syrup 
and  sherbet.]  A  liquor  composed  of  acid,  particularly 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  with  spirit  to  preserve  it. 

— v.  a.  To  rid  from  shrubs. 

Shrub'bery,  n.  Shrubs;  a  plantation  of  shrubs. 
Khrub'biness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shrubby. 
Stirub'by,  a.  Full  of  shrubs;  resembling  a  shrub ; 

consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 

Shrug;,  v.  a.  To  draw  up;  to  contract,  as  the  shoulders. 
— v.  n.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders. 

— n.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders ; — a  motion  usually 
expressing  dislike  or  slight  contempt. 
Shubenacadie,  ( shoo'ben-ah-kay-de ,)  a  river  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  peninsula  it  nearly  divides  into  two  parts. 
It  flows  N.  into  Mines  Basin,  45  m.  N.  of  Halifax,  and  is 
connected  with  the  harbor  of  that  city  by  a  canal  30  m. 
long. 

Shud'der,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schiittern.]  To  quake ;  to  trem¬ 
ble,  shake,  or  quiver  with  fear,  horror,  or  aversion;  to 
shiver. 

— n.  A  tremor;  a  shaking  with  fear  or  horror. 
Shud'dering',  n.  A  trembling  or  shaking  with  fear 
or  horror. 

Shud'deringly,  adv.  With  tremor. 

Shude,  n.  The  husks  of  rice,  and  other  refuse  of  rice- 
mills,  largely  used  as  au  adulterating  ingredient  for  lin¬ 
seed  cake. 

Shuf'fle,  v.  a.  [Dan.  schoffelcn,  to  shove,  from  sclioffel, 
a  kind  of  shovel  or  hoe.]  To  shove  one  way  and  the 
other;  to  push  from  one  to  another;  to  mix  by  pushing 
or  shoving  ;  to  confuse ;  to  throw  into  disorder;  —  espe¬ 
cially,  to  change  the  relative  positions  of,  as  of  cards  in 
the  pack ;  to  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 
— v.  n.  To  change  the  relative  positions  of  cards  in  a  pack 
by  little  shoves. — To  change  the  position;  to  shift  ground; 
to  avoid  answering  fair  questions;  to  practise  shifts  to 
elude  detection;  to  equivocate;  to  prevaricate;  to  quib¬ 
ble;  to  evade;  to  struggle  ;  to  shift.  —  To  move  with  an 
irregular  gait. 

— n.  A  shoving,  pushing,  or  jostling;  the  act  of  mixing 
and  throwing  into  confusion  by  change  of  places;  an 
evasion  ;  a  trick;  an  artifice. 

Shiif'(le-ca|»,  n.  A  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in 
a  hat. 

Slmf'fler,  n.  One  who  shuffles  or  prevaricates ;  one 
who  plays  tricks;  one  who  shuffles  cards. 

Sbuf  'King',  a.  Evasive;  as,  a  shuffling  answer. 

— n.  Act  of  one  who  shuffles:  act  of  throwing  into  con¬ 
fusion  ;  trick;  artifice;  evasion;  also, an  irregular  gait. 
.ShiiC  dinsrly,  adv.  With  shuffling;  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  gait  or  pace. 


jSlllills'burg.  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Galena.  Pop.  (1895)  1,295. 

Shun,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scunian,  onscunian.]  To  fly  from; 
to  avoid ;  to  eschew ;  to  evade ;  to  keep  clear  of;  not  to 
fall  on  or  come  in  contact  with ;  not  to  mix  or  associate 
with;  not  to  practise;  to  escape;  to  decline;  to  neglect. 

— v.  n.  To  decline  ;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

Slltin'less,  a.  Inevitable;  unavoidable. 

Shu'san,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  43  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Shuster,  (shoos'ter,)  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Khuzis- 
tan,  on  the  Karoon,  165  m.  S.W.  of  Ispahan,  and  50  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Shus ;  Lat.  32°  N.,  Lon.  48°  59'  E. ;  pop.  15,000 

Shut,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shut.)  [Ger.  schiitzen,  to  she! 
ter,  to  dam,  to  dike.]  To  close,  as  water,  so  as  to  hinder 
ingress  or  egress ;  to  close  or  stop  up  for  defence  or  se¬ 
curity;  to  prohibit;  to  bar;  to  forbid  entrance  into ;  to 
preclude ;  to  exclude ;  to  close,  as  the  fingers ;  to  con¬ 
tract. 

— v.  n.  To  close  itself ;  to  be  closed. 

— n.  A  close;  the  act  of  shutting.  —  A  small  door  or 
cover;  a  shutter. 

Shutes'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Franklin  co.,  7 6  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Shut'ter,  n.  A  person  who  shuts  or  closes ;  also,  a  close 
cover  for  a  window  or  aperture. 

Sli  lit  tle,  n.  [A.  S.  scyttel,  scyttels,  a  bar,  bolt,  from 
sceotan,  to  shoot,  dart,  cast.]  ( Weaving.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  passing  or  shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof 
in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  be¬ 
tween  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

(Founding.)  A  gate  or  stop  to  the  sow  or  trough  by 
which  the  melted  metal  from  the  furnace  is  let  out  into 
the  mould. 

Shut'tle-oocU,  n.  A  wooden  cock  stuck  with  feathers, 
used  to  be  cast  or  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  a 
battledoor  in  play;  also,  the  play  itself. 

Shut'tle-race,  n.  A  sort  of  shelf  in  a  weaver’s  loom. 

Shy,  a.  [Ger.  sc/iett;  It.  sc/u/o.]  That  shuns,  avoids,  or 
evades;  that  is  fearful  of  near  approach ;  keeping  at  a 
distance  through  caution  or  timidity;  shunning  ap¬ 
proach  ;  reserved ;  not  familiar ;  coy ;  avoiding  freedom 
of  intercourse;  cautious;  wary;  careful  to  avoid  com¬ 
mitting  one’s  self  or  adopting  measures;  suspicious; 
jealous. 

— v.  n.  To  start  suddenly  aside,  as  a  horse. 

— n.  The  starting  suddenly  aside  of  a  horse. 

— v.  a.  To  throw,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell,  with  a  careless 
jerk ;  to  fling. 

Shyenne,  Sheyenne,  or  Shienne  (she-en'),  in  North 
Dakota,  a  river  which  rises  by  two  branches  in  the 
northern  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  flows  into 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  Cass  co.,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  something  like  300  m.  Locally,  and  in  the 
best  gazetteers  and  atlases,  this  name  is  spelled  Shet- 
enne,  the  other  forms  being  practically  obsolete. 

— A  post-village  of  Eddy  co. 

SliyYiig1,  n.  Act  of  starting  aside,  as  of  a  horse. 

Shyly,  adv.  In  a  shy  or  timid  manner ;  not  familiarly ; 
with  reserve;  bashfully;  coyly. 

Shy'  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  shy;  fear  of  near  ap¬ 
proach  or  of  familiarity ;  reserve ;  coyness. 

Shy  Post.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Audrain  co.,  48  m. 
N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Si,  n.  (Mus.)  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the 
seventh  sound  added  by  Le  Maire,  a  Frenchman,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  six  ancient 
notes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  of  Guido.  It  corresponds  to 
our  B. 

Si'ak,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  nearly  opposite  Malacca;  Lat.  1°  40' N.,  Lon. 
103°  E. 

Sial'ogogtie,  n.  [Gr.  sialon,  saliva,  agogos,  a  leader.] 
(Med.)  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  produce  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva.  Of  these  there  are  both  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral.  The  former  embrace  most  of  the 
pungent  plants,  particularly  sorrel,  tobacco,  pelletory 
root,  and  mezereon  ;  of  the  latter,  several  of  the  metals, 
when  taken  constitutionally,  especially  mercury.  The 
first  are  called  masticatories,  because  the  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  merely  chewing  the  article. 

Siali'dse,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.) 

The  Corydalis  family, 
comprising  neurop- 
terous  insects,  which 
have  very  large  an¬ 
terior  wings.  They 
frequent  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  water,  and 
pass  their  larva  state 
in  that  element.  Some 
of  them  (Fig.  2358) 
are  of  very  large  size. 

Si'ain,  (called  by  the 
Burmese  Yoodra,  or 
Yutlia.)  An  extensive 
country  of  India-be- 
y  o  n  d- 1  h  e-  B  rah  m  apoo- 
tra,  comprising,  in  its 
former  extension, 
most  of  the  central 
and  S.  parts  of  that 
peninsula,  extending 
between  the  4th  and 
20th  degrees  of  N. 

Lat.,  and  98th  and 
109th  of  E.  Lon.,  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  Laos  coun-  horned  corydalis  (C.  comuta). 
try,  E.  the  French  (Half  size.) 

Aunamite  region,  W. 

the  British  provs.  of  Burma  and  Tenasserim  and  the 
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Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  French  Cambodia  and  the  | 
Gulf  of  Siam.  It  consists  in  chief  of  mountains,  swamps, 
and  jungles,  a  very  small  portion  being  in  a  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kombooree,  J 
Menan,  and  the  Bang-Pa-Kong,  all  running  south,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries.  The  wild  animals  of  Siam 
include  monkeys  of  many  varieties,  antelopes,  butfaloes, 
tigers,  leopards,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  bears,  and  wild 
boars.  The  vegetable  products  are  'ugar,  tobacco,  pepper, 
cotton,  coffee,  sago,  and  immense  quantities  of  rice,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  country.  Immense 
forests  of  teak  and  other  hard  timber  grow  in  all  parts, 
while  the  value  of  sandal-,  sapau-,  rose-wood,  and  other 
fancy  trees  obtained  here,  is  very  great.  Next  in  abun¬ 
dance  is  fruit,  which  is  yielded  in  greater  quantity  and 
of  richer  flavor  than  in  any  country  of  India.  The  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of  Siam  is  no  doubt  large,  but  it  has  never 
been  properly  worked.  Gold,  silver,  tin,  and  antimony 
are  the  principal  metals  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  number  of  gems,  or  precious  stones,  found,  however, 
is  very  large.  The  exports  are  the  metals  already 
named,  teak  and  fancy  woods,  ivory,  betel,  pepper,  wax, 
rattans,  diamonds  and  other  gems,  and  salt.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  people  is  Buddhism,  and  the  government  a 
despotic  monarchy,  the  people  being  the  absolute  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  sovereign  —  so  completely  his  slaves  that, 
by  his  tyrannical  decree.it  is  death  for  a  subject  even  to 
mention  the  king’s  name.  The  natives  are  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  family,  and  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness, 
orderly  manners,  and  humanity,  but  so  backward  in 
arts  and  manufactures,  that  they  can  neither  manufac¬ 
ture  cotton  like  the  Hindoos,  porcelain  like  the  Japanese, 
nor  silk  like  their  neighbors  of  China.  The  temples  of 
Siam  are  the  most  magnificent  in  India,  and  the  language 
employed  in  their  religion  is  distinct  from  that  of  common 
life.  Music  and  poetry  form  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
Siamese;  but  instrumental  music  is  always  valued 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  noise  pro¬ 
duced.  Their  tragedies  generally  represent  extravagant 
fables;  but  their  comic  writers  indulge  in  a  pointed 
ridicule  against  the  reigning  manners,  and  often  against 
persons  in  power,  who  choose  to  wink  at  these  liberties. 
Dancing  and  wrestling  form  also  common  public  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  their  puppet-shows  are  carried  to  greater 
perfection  than  any  in  Europe.  The  annals  of  the 


Fuj.  2359. — FORMER  AUDIENCE  OF  A  SUPERIOR. 
Siamese  begin  about  five  centuries  B.  c.  But  nothing 
authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till 
1350,  in  which  year  Ayuthia,  the  former  capital,  was 
founded.  Cambodia  was  first  conquered  in  1532,  and  in 
this  century  the  Siamese  dominion  extended  to  Singa¬ 
pore.  The  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  in  1782. 
There  have  been  numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missionaries  in  S.  since  the  year  1828,  but  so  far  as  the 
Siamese  are  concerned,  their  labors  have  been  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  fruitless.  —  In  commerce,  Bangkok,  the 
cap  ( q .  v.),  once  ranked  second  only  to  Calcutta  and 
Canton,  but  all-grasping  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties, 
and  numberless  restrictions  had  well  nigh  stifled  pro¬ 
duction  and  banished  trade.  In  1855-56,  the  King,  Chao 
Pha  Mongkout  (d.  1869),  concluded  new  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  is  now  allowed ;  the  monopolies  and  ton¬ 
nage  duties  are  abolished.  Slavery  ceased  to  exist  after 
1872;  and  since  May  8,  1874,  the  king  has  exercised 
the  legislative  power  in  common  with  a  supreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  state.  French  aggressions  have  considerably 
reduced  the  territory  of  S’.,  a  large  section  of  it  having 
been  taken  in  1893,  while  a  disposition  is  shown  to 
annex  the  remainder. 

Siam,  Gulf  of.)  a  large  bay  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  bet. 
Lat.  7°  and  14°  N.,  Lon.  99°  and  105°  E. ;  having  E.  the 
kingdom  of  Camboja,  and  W.  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
Ext.  500  m.  long  and  300  broad. 

SUti'inang''  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Hylobates  syndactylus,  a 
quadra manous  animal  of  Sumatra,  inferior  to  the  Chim¬ 
panzee  and  Orang-outang,  both  in  structure  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  belonging  to  that  division  of  monkeys  called 
Gibbons. 

Siamese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of 
Siam. 

Siamo,  or  Siao,  (se'a-mo,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  off  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cel¬ 
ebes.  It  is  35  m.  in  circumference. 

Siam'pa.  a  state  of  S.E.  Asia.  See  Tsiampa. 

Siascon'set.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Nantucket  Island. 

Siberia,  (si-beer'i-a,)  a  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  forming  the  whole  of  N  Asia  bet.  Lat.  45°  and  78° 


N.,  Lon.  60°  E.  and  170°  W.,  having  N.  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  E.  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and  Independent 
Tartary,  and  W.  European  Russia.  See  Section  II. 

Sibe'rian,  n.  A  native  of  Siberia. 

Sib'ilance,  n.  A  hissing  sound. 

Si  h  i  Ian  t  ,  a.  [Lat.  sibilans,  from  sibilo,  to  hiss.]  Hiss¬ 
ing;  making  a  hissing  sound.  S  is  called  a  sibilant 
letter. 

— n.  A  letter  uttered  with  a  hissing  of  the  voice,  as  s. 

Sibila  tion,  n.  The  act  of  hissing;  a  hissing  sound. 

Sib'ilous,  a.  Hissing;  sibilant. 

Si  b' ley,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  588  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Minnesota,  and  S.  Fork  of  Crow  river.  It  has  also  sev¬ 
eral  lakes.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  excellent.  Cap. 
Henderson.  Pop.  (1895)  16,436. 

Sibley,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Independence. 

Sib'yl,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.  sibylla.]  The  name  given  to 
certain  prophetic  women  said  to  have  lived  in  Greece 
and  Italy.  Some  authors  recount  as  many  as  ten  of 
them.  The  most  celebrated  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae. 
According  to  the  legend  (b.  c.  520)  —  “A  woman  of 
strange  appearance  presented  herself  to  King  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus,  offering  him  nine  books  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Sibyl  for  300  pieces  of  gold.  The  offer  was  con¬ 
temptuously  refused ;  whereupon  the  prophetess  burned 
three  of  the  books,  and  offering, the  remainder  for  the 
same  price,  these  were  again  scornfully  refused.  The 
Sibyl  then  retired,  and  having  burned  three  other  books, 
again  returned,  asking  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  The  King,  much  amazed,  demanded  of  the  augurs 
what  he  should  do.  They  said  that  he  had  acted  un¬ 
wisely  in  refusing  them,  and  commanded  him  by  all 
means  to  purchase  the  remaining  books.  The  sacred 
volumes  were  put  into  a  stone  chest,  which  was  depos¬ 
ited  under  ground  in  the  Capitol,  aud  two  persons,  called 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  books,  were  appointed  in 
charge  of  them.”  The  number  was  afterwards  raised. 

Sib'ylline,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sibyls;  uttered  or 
composed  by  sibyls ;  as,  the  sybilline  books. 

Sic.  [Lat.]  Thus. 

Si'card,  Roch-Ambroise  Cucurron,  an  eminent  French 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  b.  1742,  near  Toulouse. 
On  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  in  1789,  the  Abbe  S. 
was  called  to  Paris  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  establishment  there.  In  1792,  he  was  arrested 
amidst  his  scholars,  sent  to  prison,  and  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  in  the  ensuing  mas¬ 
sacres.  He,  however,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  in  1796 
took  part  in  compiling  the  Annales  Oatholiques,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  transportation,  tint  escaped.  When 
this  storm  passed  away,  he  resumed  his  situation  as 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  wrote  several  valu¬ 
able  works  relating  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 
D.  1822. 

Sicasica,  ( se-ka-see'ka ,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  57  m.  S.  of 
La  Paz. 

Sic'cati vc,  a.  [Lat.  sicco,  siccatus,  to  dry.]  Causing 
to  dry. 

Siccity,  ( sik'se-te ,)  n.  [Fr.  siccite.]  Dryness ;  aridity ; 
want  of  moisture. 

Sicilian  Vcs'pers,  (sis-il'ydn,)  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France,  having 
seized  Sicily  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  the  natives  rose  against  the  French  the  day  after 
Easter,  March  30,  1282.  The  massacre  which  ensued 
commenced  at  Palermo,  extended  to  Messina  and  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  Vespers. 

Sicily,  ( sis'e-le ,)  an  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  and  the  finest 
in  that  sea,  lying  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Italy,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina;  Lat. 
between  36°  30'  and  38°  15'  N.,  Lon.  between  12°  20' and 
38°  15'  E. ;  area,  10,500  sq.  m.  S.  is  of  an  irregularly  tri¬ 
angular  shape  (hence  its  ancient  Latin  name  of  Trin- 
acria),  and  is  180  m.  in  length  by  120  in  breadth.  A 
mountain-chain,  seemingly  a  continuation  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  traverses  the  island  east  and  west,  throwing  off 
spurs,  from  one  of  which  in  the  east  rises  Mount  Etna, 
the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  having  a  culmination  of 
10,900  feet ;  neither  the  lakes  nor  the  rivers  are  of  any 
considerable  size  or  length.  The  plains  and  valleys 
which  compose  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  are  re¬ 
markably  fertile,  and  yield  large  crops  of  maize,  wheat, 
rice,  pulse,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  abundance  of 
fruits  ;  the  silk-worm  is  largely  cultivated.  The  min¬ 
erals  are  marble,  iron,  copper,  stone,  agate,  jasper,  salt, 
and  coal,  while  of  sulphur  the  yield  is  enormous, — above 
150  mines,  finding  constant  work  for  12,000  men.  The 
manufactures,  generally  unimportant,  are  silks,  hats, 
furniture,  skins,  cotton,  and  cutlery ;  the  exports  com¬ 
prise  all  native  produce,  with  linseed,  manna,  rags,  and 
tanned  leather.  S.  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  — 
Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Girgenti,  Syracuse  or  Noto, 
Trapani,  and  Catanisetta.  —  The  Sicilians  are  of  mid- 

j  die  stature,  well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
hair;  their  features  are  better  than  their  complexion; 
and  they  attain  maturity  and  begin  to  decline  earlier 
than  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  regions.  They 
are  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  unmeaning  compliments,  showing  they  are  not 
so  deficient  in  natural  talents  as  in  their  due  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of  action, 
and  their  gesticulation  violent ;  the  latter  is  so  signifi¬ 
cant  as  almost  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  aud  ani¬ 
mates  them  with  a  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce  than  humor. 
The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  indolent,  and  fond  to 
excess  of  titles  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  This 


love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate  that  the  poorer  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  are  penurious  to  an  extreme  in  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  almost  starve  themselves 
to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the  evening  with  a  mean 
and  poverty-stricken  equipage.  The  peasantry  are  gen¬ 
erally  sober,  but 
passionate,  igno¬ 
rant,  credulous, 
and  superstitious. 

They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  bigots  rather 
than  fanatics,  and 
are  civil  and  kind 
to  such  heretical 
strangers  as  may 
be  thrown  in  their 
way.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  keep- 
ingand  of  comfort, 
even  in  the  best 
houses;  and  in 
them,  and  every¬ 
where,  there  is  a 
lack  of  cleanli¬ 
ness. — S.  was  orig¬ 
inally  peopled  by 
thePhoenicians,by 
the  Greeks,  next 
by  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians,  and  then  by 
the  Romans.  The 
Saracens  in  the 
8th  century  subju¬ 
gated  the  island, 
and  some  centu¬ 
ries  later  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  made  in¬ 
roads  upon  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  finally 
it  fell  under  the 
Norman  sway.  —  Fig.  2360. — woman  of  trapani. 

From  this  time  S. 

became  the  prey  of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  till  the 
crown  was  united  to  that  of  Naples  under  the  title  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ,  in  1734.  When  the  French  overran 
Italy  under  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Naples,  being  driven 
from  his  throne,  took  shelter  in  this,  the  insular  por¬ 
tion  of  his  dominions,  where  he  reigned  in  peace,  under 
British  protection,  till  the  final  peace  of  1815  placed  him 
once  more  in  his  continental  chair  of  Naples.  The  rev¬ 
olution  in  Italy  begun  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  soon  spread 
to  Sicily,  and  on  the  landing  of  that  patriot  the  whole 
island  rose  in  arms,  and  the  royal  troops  were  beaten  in 
every  engagement.  N.  in  a  few  months  was  free,  and 
when  Naples  acknowledged  Victor  Emanuel  as  its  sov¬ 
ereign,  under  the  style  of  King  of  Italy,  the  Sicilian 
crown  was  laid  with  rejoicings  at  the  feet  of  that  sover¬ 
eign.  Pop.  (1897)  3,150,500. 

Sic'ily,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Highland  co.,  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Hillsborough. 

Sick,  a.  [A.  S.  seoc.]  Suffering  from  a  complaint  of 
body  or  mind ;  affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  not 
in  health  ;  not  well;  ill ;  indisposed  :  affected  with  nau¬ 
sea;  disgusted  ;  inclined  to  vomit ;  having  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  to;  tired;  weary  (followed  by  of);  indicating  a 
place  where  sickness  is. 

The  sick,  the  person  or  persons  affected  with  disease. 

Siek'-bed,  n.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  confined  by  sick¬ 
ness. 

Sick'-brained,  a.  Having  a  disease  of  the  brain. 

Siek'en.  v.  a.  To  make  sick;  to  disease;  to  make 
squeamish  ;  to  disgust. 

— v.  n.  To  become  sick ;  to  fall  into  disease ;  to  be  satiated; 
to  be  filled  to  nausea ;  to  become  disgusting  or  tedious; 
to  be  disgusted  ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  to  become  weak ;  to  decay  ;  to  languish. 

Sick'ening',  a.  Becoming  sick;  making  sick;  dis¬ 
gusting. 

Sick'eningly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  sicken. 

Sick'ish,  a.  [F  rom  sick.]  Somewhat  sick  or  diseased  ; 
inclined  to  be  sick  ;  exciting  disgust;  nauseating. 

Si<*k'ishly,  adv.  In  a  sickish  manner. 

Sick'ishness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 

Sick'le,  n.  [A.  S.  sicel,  sicol ;  Lat.  secula,  from  seco.  to 
cut.]  (See  Section.)  An  instrument  for  cutting  grain; 
a  reaping-hook. 

Siek'ied.  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

Sick'Iied,  p.  a.  Made  sick. 

Sick'liness,  n.  State  of  being  sickly;  state  of  being 
habitually  diseased ;  state  of  producing  sickness  exten¬ 
sively ;  disposition  to  generate  disease  extensively. 

Sick'-Iist,  n.  See  List. 

Siek'ly,  a.  Affected  with  sickness;  not  healthy;  some¬ 
what  affected  with  disease,  or  habitually  indisposed ; 
ailing;  infirm;  weakly;  feeble;  languid;  faint;  pro¬ 
ducing  disease  extensively;  marked  with  sickness; 
tending  to  produce  disease ;  diminished  in  strength  or 
brightness. 

— adv.  Not  in  health. 

Sick'ness,  n.  State  of  being  sick;  nausea ;  a  failure  of 
strength  under  a  sense  of  disgust  or  squeamishness; 
state  of  being  diseased ;  malady  ;  illness  ;  a  morbid  state 
of  the  body. 

Sick'-room,  n.  The  apartment  where  one  lies  ill. 

Siculiana,  ( see-kool-ya'na ,)  a  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  of  Girgenti,  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Girgenti; 
pop.  6,000. 

Sicyon,  ( sis'i-on ,)  (anc.  Sicyonia,)  a  once  celebrated 
city  and  small  state  of  Greece,  situated  a  few  miles  S. 
of  Corinth,  in  the  Morea.  S.  was  a  chief  seat  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  former 
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■was  invented  there),  it  having  given  its  name  to  a 
school  of  painting  which  included  among  its  disciples 
Pamphilus  and  Apelles,  both  natives  of  Sicyon.  It  was 
also  the  native  city  of  Aratus  (q.  v.),  the  general  of  the 
Ac  I  neaii  League.  There  exists  at  the  present  day  a  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
modern  buildings  erected  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of 
Greece,  near  which  stauds  a  small  modern  village  named 
Vasilika. 

Sitla.  n.  ( Bot .)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants,  order 
Malvaceae,  many  species  of  which  are  used  medicinally. 

Sitl  tlons,  Sarah,  an  English  actress,  b.  at  Brecon, 
S.  Wales,  1755,  was  the  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Kem-i 
ble.  At  the  age  of  18  she  married  a  young  actor  named 
Siddons.  Garrick  engaged  her  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  she  made  her  debut ,  in  1775;  but  she  incurred; 
the  displeasure  of  the  English  “Roscius,”  and  was  com-' 
pelled  to  again  retire  to  the  provinces.  In  1782  she  j 
again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane.  She  made  her  first  j 
appearance  in  her  celebrated  part  of  “  Lady  Macbeth”  in  \ 
1785,  and  rapidly  became  the  leading  actress  of  the 
English  stage.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1812 ;  but 
reappeared  on  some  subsequent  occasions,  for  benefits 
and  charities.  She  gave  readings  from  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  at  a  later  period,  and  appeared  before  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  royal  family,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  D.  1831. 

dSidVIonsburg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
York  co.,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Side,  (sief,)  n.  [A.  S.  side,  sidan.)  That  part  of  the 
body  on  which  one  usually  lies  or  reclines. — The  part 
of  an  animal  between  the  back  and  the  face  and  belly. — 
The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a  thing,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  end,  which  is  of  less  extent,  and 
may  be  a  point;  margin;  edge;  verge;  border ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  line  of  anything,  considered  in  length ;  theoutward 
part  between  the  top  and  bottom. — The  slope,  declivity, 
or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill  or  mountain. — One  part  of  a  thing 
or  its  superficies;  any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its 
direction  or  point  of  compass.  —  Party;  faction;  sect; 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  considered  as  in  opposition  to 
another,  or  others. — Any  part  being  in  opposition  or 
contradistinction  to  another. 

— a.  Being  on  the  side,  or  toward  the  side ;  lateral ;  ob¬ 
lique  ;  indirect. 

— v.  n.  To  take  the  same  side  with  another ;  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  one  party  or  engage  in  its  interest,  when 
opposed  to  another  party;  —  followed  by  with. 

Side'-boartl,  n.  A  kind  of  table  with  drawers,  &c., 
placed  at  the  side  or  end  of  a  dining-room,  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  &c. ;  a  buffet. 

■Side'-bones,  n.  pi.  (Far.)  Enlargements  situated 
above  a  horse’s  heels,  resulting  from  the  conversion  into 
bone  of  the  elastic  lateral  cartilages.  They  occur  mostly 
in  heavy  draught  horses  with  upright  pasterns,  causing 
much  stiffness,  but,  unless  when  of  rapid  growth,  little 
lameness.  They  are  treated  at  first  by  cold  water  ap¬ 
plied  continually,  until  heat  and  tenderness  are  re¬ 
moved,  when  blistering  or  firing  must  be  resorted  to. 

Side -box,  n.  A  box,  or  inclosed  seat,  on  the  side  of  a 
theatre. 

Sided,  a.  Having  a  side  or  sides;  used  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  onesided,  many-sided,  he. 

Sideling',  adv.  Sidewise;  with  the  side  foremost; 
sloping. 

Side  ling  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a,  mountain  range 
stretching  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  the  Juniata  River,  in 
Huntingdon  co.,  to  the  Maryland  line,  S.  of  Bedford  co. 

Sideling  Hill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in 
Bedford  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Potomac  River  near 
Hancock,  in  Maryland. 

Sidelong,  a.  Being  along,  or  on  the  side;  lateral; 
oblique ;  not  directly  in  front ;  as,  a  sidelong  glance. 

— adv.  On  the  side ;  laterally ;  obliquely ;  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  side. 

Side'-posts,  n.  pi.  (Carp.)  A  kind  of  truss-posts 
placed  in  pairs. 

Sid'eral,  Side'real,  a.  [Lat.  sidus,  a  coustellation.] 
(Astron.)  A  term  used  in  order  to  distinguish  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  fixed  stars  from  that  which 
relates  to  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  or  comets.  Thus  a  S. 
day  is  the  time  during  which  the  whole  body  of  fixed 
stars  appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth.  It  is  found 
by  observing  two  successive  passages  of  the  same  star 
over  the  meridian.  The  time  for  one  passage  to  an¬ 
other  consists  of  24  hours,  each  of  60  minutes,  of  60 
seconds  each,  Ac.,  of  S.  time,  the  S.  day  being  nearly  4 
minutes  shorter  than  the  solar  day.  S.  time  is  not  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  every-day  life ;  but  because  of  its  uni¬ 
formity,  it  is  very  useful  in  astronomical  observations. 

Sid'erite,  n.  [Gr.  sideros,  iron.]  (Min.)  Sparry  iron- 
ore,  or  native  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sid'eritis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lami- 
acew,  having  generally  flowers  of  a  ferruginous  color, 
whence  its  popular  name  of  Iron-wort. 

Siderog'rsipiiy,  n.  [Gr.  sideros,  iron  (or  steel),  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on 
steel. 

Sideroschis'olite,  n.  [Gr.  sideros,  and  schizein, 
to  cleave,  and  lit/ios,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrate  silicate 
of  iron,  found  in  small  six-sided  black  prisms  in  Brazil. 

.Sid'erosoope,  n.  [Gr.  sideros,  and  skopein,  to  view.]  An 
instrument  for  detecting  minute  degrees  of  magnetism 
in  substances  usually  supposed  to  be  non-magnetic  — 
the  name  having  reference  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
traces  of  magnetism  so  detected  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  atoms  of  iron. 

.Sitlerox'ylon,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Sapotacese.  The  name  of  Iron-wood  is  often  given  to 
S.  inerme,  a  species  native  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
-account  of  the  weight  and  hardness  of  its  wood. 


Side'-saddle,  n.  A  saddle  for  a  woman’s  seat  on 

horseback. 

Kide'-waddle-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  SarraceniacejE. 

Sides  man,  n.  [Side  and  man.)  An  assistant  to  a 
church- warden. — One  who  takes  sides;  a  partisan  ;  a 
party-man. 

Side'-table.n.  A  table  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  a  room. 

,Side'*taking,?2.  A  taking  sides, orengaging  in  a  party. 

Side'-vi<*w,  n.  An  oblique  view  ;  a  side-look. 

Side  walk,  n.  A  walk  for  foot-passengers  by  the  side 
of  a  street  or  road  ;  afoot-way;  a  trottoir. 

Sideways,  Side  wise,  adv.  Toward  one  side;  in¬ 
clining. —  Laterally;  on  one  side. 

Side'wind,  n.  A  wind  blowing  against  the  side,  or 
laterally  ;  hence,  an  indirect  effort  or  means. 

Sid'i-Ilel-Ab'bes,  a  town  of  Algeria,  prov.  of  Oran, 
50  m.  S.  of  Oran ;  pop.  6,500. 

Sid'ing,  7i.  The  attaching  of  one’s  self  to  a  side  or 
party.  —  The  turn-out  or  place  of  passing  on  a  railway. 

Sidlaw,  or  Sudlaw  Hills,  (sid'law,)  a  mountain 
range  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Kinnoul  Hill,  near 
Perth,  N.E.  to  Forfar,  at  which  place  is  the  summit  of 
Dunsinane,  1,400  ft.  high. 

Si'dle,i>  ,n.  Togo  or  movesideforemost;  to  lie  on  theside. 

Sid  mouth,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
on  the  Sid,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  3,500. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  (sid'ne,)  an  English  statesman  and 
political  martyr,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  2d  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  by  his  opposition  to  Charles  I. ;  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Parliament  army,  and  avowed  himself  a 
republican.  When  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
tector,  Sidney  retired  into  private  life.  In  1683  he  was 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  theRyt 
house  plot,  tried  before  Judge  Jefferies,  most  illegally 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 

Sid'ney,  Sir  Philip,  an  English  poet.  b.  1554,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  In  1576,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  formed  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant  \ 
States  of  Europe  against  Spain.  On  his  return  he  be¬ 
came  a  brilliant  ornament  of  Elizabeth’s  court,  and 
wrote  the  celebrated  pastoral,  Arcadia.  In  1585,  he 
was  appointed  general  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Zut- 
phen,  same  year. 

Sid'ney,  in  Illinois,  a  post-villaga  and  township  of 
Champaign  co.,  48  m.  N.E.  of  Decatur. 

Sidney,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  30  m. 
N.E.  of  Logansport.  —  A  village  of  Marshall  co.,  115  m. 
N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Sidney,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Fremont 
co.,  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Sidney,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec,  on  the 
Kennebec,  N.  of  Augusta. 

Sidney,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co., 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Sidney,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  15  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Hannibal. 

Sidney,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
11  m.  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Sidney,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

Sidney,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  72 
ni.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Sidney,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Augusta  co.,  11  m.  N. 
N.E.  of  Staunton. 

Sid'ney  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Si'don,  a  town  of  Palestine.  See  Saida. 

Si  d  ra,  (Gulf  of,)  the  principal  inlet  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  Lat.  30° 
and  33°  N.,  Lon.  15°  and  21°  E. 

Sie'beng'ebirffe.  [Ger.,  the  seven  mountains.]  A  col¬ 
lection  of  conical  heights  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  22  miles  above  Cologne. 
The  highest  of  the  peaks  is  the  Lowenkopf,  or  Lowen- 
berg,  1,560  feet  high  ;  but  the  most  famous  is  the  Drach- 
enfels,  q.  v. 

Siedlec,  ( seed'Uk ,)  a  town  of  Poland,  55  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Warsaw;  pop.  5,500. 

Sieg,  (seeg,)  a  river  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia, 
rising  10  m.  N.E.  of  Siegen,  after  a  W.  course  of  80 
m.  joins  the  Rhine  2  m.  N.  of  Bonn. 

Siege,  (sef,)  n.  [Fr.  siege,  from  Lat.  sedes,  a  seat.  See 
Seat.]  (Mil.)  The  seating,  or  setting,  of  an  army  arouud 
or  before  a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
it  to  surrender,  or  the  surrounding  or  investing  of  a 
place  by  an  army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages  and 
advanced  works,  which  cover  the  besiegers  from  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

— Any  continued  endeavor  to  gain  possession. 

Siegen,  Ludwig  von,  (se-gen,)  the  inventor  of  mezzo¬ 
tint-engraving,  b.  at  Utrecht,  1609;  d.  abt.  1676. 

Sie'gen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg, 
38  m.  S.S.W.  of  Arnsberg.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons, 
leather,  and  iron-  and  steel-wares.  Pop.  7,000. 

Sienna,  or  Siena,  (se-en'na,)  a  city  of  Italy,  prov.  of 
Sienna,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Florence;  Lat.  43°  22'  N.,  Lon.  11° 
10'  E.  It  is  situated  on  three  eminences  on  the  high 
road  to  Rome  from  Florence,  and  has  a  circuit  of  nearly 
five  miles.  The  city  abounds  in  superb  churches,  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces,  and  fine  public  monuments.  It  has  a 
university,  clerical  seminary, and  several  charities.  The 
city  is  noted  for  the  purity  with  which  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken. 

Sienna  Earth.  See  Terra  di  Sienna. 

Sienne,  (se-en.)  a  river  of  France,  dept,  of  Manche, 
which,  after  a  W.  course  of  40  m.,  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
7  m.  S.W.  of  Coutances. 

Sien  nese,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Sienna. 

|  Sierra,  (se-er'ra,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serra,  a  saw.] 


(Geog.)  A  term  signifying  achain  of  hills,  and  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  several  mountain  ranges  in  Spain,  and 
countries  discovered  or  colonized  by  the  Spaniards. 

Sier'ra.  in  California,  a  N.E.  co., bordering  on  Nevada; 
area,  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  N.  and  Middle  Yuba  rivers, 
and  Canon,  Kanaka,  Sierra,  and  Oregon  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous,  the  Downieville  Bnttes  near  the 
center  being  about  8,800  ft.  high.  Min.  Gold  and 
granite.  Cap.  Downieville.  Pop.  (1897  )  5,350. 

Sierra  Ararai,  (a-ka-ri',)  a  mountain  range  of  S. 
America,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  between  the  Equator  and  Lat.  2°  N.,  Lon. 
57°  aud  59°  W. 

Sierra  tie  la  Platte  (plait),  the  name  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  the  S.  E.  of  Utah,  about  Lat.  38°  N.,  Lon. 
between  108°  and  110c  W. 

Sierra  tie  la  Vintla,  (-veen’da.)  the  W.  mountain 
range  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  between  Lima  and  the  ta¬ 
ble-laud  of  Pasco,  crossed  by  two  passes,  abt.  15,000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Sierra  Leone,  (-le-one',  or  lai-o-nai’,)  a  small  British 
colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  a  penin¬ 
sula,  18  m.  long  and  12  broad,  on  the  coast  of  Senegam- 
bia.  It  consists  generally  of  one  vast,  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forest,  only  particular  spots  of  which  have  been 
cleared  and  cultivated;  Lat.  of  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  8° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  13°  18'  W.  Sierra  Leone  was  purchased  by 
Great  Britain  in  1787  from  the  native  chiefs,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  settlement  for  liberated  negroes,  and  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Cap.  Free  Town. 
Pop.  41,806,  mostly  negroes. 

Sierra  JIa'dre,  a  name  given  to  central  portions  of 
the  great  chain  of  Cordilleras  or  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Mexico,  from  Lat.  19°  to  25°  N.,  and  in  New  Mexico,  to 
the  great  western  range,  from  Lat.  34°  to  38°  N.  These 
ranges  contain  some  of  the  richest  siiver-mines  in  the 
world. 

Sierra  Jlore'na,  in  Spain.  See  Morena. 

Si  erra  Morina.  or  Brown  Mountains,  (-mn-ree'na,) 
in  California,  extending  through  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Clara  cos.,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  3,000  ft. 

Sierra  Nevada,  a  mountain  range  of  Spain,  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  60  m.  long  and  25  in  breadth,  extending  from 
Padul,  12  m.  S.  of  Granada,  E.  to  the  prov.  of  Almeria. 
The  principal  peaks  are  Mulha5en  and  A’aleta;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  11,678  ft.  high,  and  the  latter  11,387  ft. 

Sierra  Nevada,  in  California,  a  mountain  range, 
stretching  N.  from  the  Coast  Mountains  in  Los  Angeles 
co.  to  the  Cascade  Range  iu  Oregon.  Its  highest  sum¬ 
mit  is  14,898  feet. 

Sierra  Paearai'nia,  in  S.  America.  See  Mount  Pa- 
car  aima. 

Sierra  Pari'ina.  in  Venezuela.  See  Parima  (Sierra). 

Sierra  Soledad',  a  mountain  range  in  the  S.  of  New 
Mexico,  between  Lat.  32°  and  34°  N.,  Lon.  106°  30'  W. 

Sierra  Valley,  or  Sierra  City,  in  California,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Sierra  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Downieville ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Sies'ta,  n.  [Sp.J  The  name  given  to  the  practice  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates  generally,  of  sleeping  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to 
admit  of  their  going  from  home. 

Sieve,  (siv,)  n.  [A.  S.  sife,  syfe.]  A  vessel  or  utensil  for 
separating  flour  from  bran,  or  the  smaller  particles  of 
any  substance  from  the  larger. 

Sieyes.  Count  Emanuel  Joseph,  commonly  called  the 
Abb£  Sieves,  a  French  political  philosopher  and  Consul 
of  France,  b.  at  Frejus,  1748,  gave,  by  his  pamphlets,  a 
great  impetus  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  his 
councils  brought  the  Natioual  Assembly  into  existence. 
He  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent,  the  sluices  of 
which  he  had  opened,  vainly  endeavoring  to  control  it, 
and  failing,  retired  for  a  time  during  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror.  He,  however,  voted  for  the  King’s  death,  took  part 
in  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  was  elected  Consul  along  with 
Napoleon  and  Ducos.  He  soon  resigned  this  office,  and 
retired  on  a  pension  and  an  estate.  At  the  Restoration 
he  left  France,  but  returned  as  a  private  citizen  in  1830. 
He  was  author  of  several  political  brochures.  D.  1836. 

Sift',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  siftan.]  To  separate  ;  to  part ;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  by  shaking  or  agitating  ;  to  separate  by  a  sieve,  as 
the  fine  parts  of  a  substance  from  the  coarse,  as  flour 
from  bran  ;  to  examine  minutely  or  critically  ;  to  scruti¬ 
nize  ;  to  try ;  to  discuss. 

Sift'ed,  a.  Separated  by  a  sieve;  purified  from  the 
coarser  parts;  critically  examined. 

Sift'er,  n.  One  who  sifts;  that  which  sifts ;  a  sieve. 

Sig',  n.  Urine.  (Local  Amer. ;  prov.  Eng.) 

Sigebert,  (sig’bert,)  two  kings  of  France,  the  first  born 
about  535,  was  the  third  son  of  Clothaire  I.,  King  of  the 
Franks,  whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Austrasia,  oi 
Metz,  561.  He  was  assassinated  atVitry,  at  the  instance 
of  Fredegonde,  mistress  of  his  rival,  Childeric,  575. — 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  638,  d.  656. 

Sigel,  Franz,  a  Major-Geu.  of  Volunteers,  U.  S.  army,  b. 
at  Zinsheim,  Baden,  in  1824,  was  educated  at  the  military 
school  of  Carlsrulie,  and  became  Adjutant-Gen.  of  the 
army  of  Baden  in  1847,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1848, 
becoming  Minister  of  War  under  the  Republican  Revolu¬ 
tionary  government  of  Baden  organized  in  that  year. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Revolutionists  under  Mieros- 
lawski,  by  the  Prussians,  at  YFaghausel  and  Ettlingen, 
S.  took  command  and  retreated  within  the  fortress 
of  Rastadt,  which,  being  taken  soon  after,  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  overthrown,  S.  fled  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  thence  to  the  U.  S  in  1850,  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  in  New  York  city,  and  afterwards,  ia 
1858,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  wal 
in  1861,  S.  became  colonel  of  the  3d  Mo.  Volunteers, 
under  Gen.  Lyon;  was  sent  with  1,200  men  to  tne  S.W 
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of  Missouri,  where,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
of  Confederates,  he  effected  a  masterly  retreat ;  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  where,  on  the  death 
of  Gen.  Lyon,  he  directed  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army 
to  Rolla;  after  which  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  Gen.  Halleck,  who  commanded  the 
dept.,  he  resigned  in  May,  1 862,  but  his  resignation  not 
being  accepted,  he  was  promoted  to  major-general,  and 
appointed  to  a  command  in  Virginia,  where  he  served 
under  Gens.  Fremont  and  Pope,  participating  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Si^h.  (si,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sican  ;  Du.  zuchten ;  Ger.  seufzen; 
Sansk.  svang,  to  move  one’s  self.]  To  suck  in  or  inhale  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pel  it ;  to  suffer  a  single  deep  respiration  ;  to  inhale  and 
expire  a  long  breath  audibly,  as  from  grief —  To  grieve; 
to  mourn;  to  lament. —  To  utter  a  sound  like  sighing. 

— v.  a.  To  lament ;  to  mourn. 

— n.  (Physiol.)  A  deep  inspiration,  in  which  a  more  than 
usual  volume  of  air  is  slowly  inspired  :  it  is  an  action, 
as  is  well  known,  often  produced  by  strong  mental  affec¬ 
tions,  but  the  want  of  such  inspiration  is  also  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  feebleness  or  imperfection  of  the  normal 
action  of  the  respiratory  functions.  According  to  a 
popular  belief,  not  yet  wholly  exploded,  a  person  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  with  every  sigh.  Shaks- 
peare  alludes  to  this  fallacy  when  he  makes  one  of  his 
characters  talk  about  “  blood-drinking  sighs.”  That 
the  habit  of  giving  way  to  this  state  of  melancholy  is 
hurtful,  by  imperfectly  inflating  the  lungs,  is  undoubted ; 
but  as  regards  the  loss  of  blood  at  every  sigh,  the  idea  is 
preposterous. 

Rig'll '-born,  a.  Mournful;  sorrowful. 

Richer,  (*»'er,l  n.  A  person  who  sighs. 

Righ  in?,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

Risli'ingly,  adv.  With  sighing. 

Riffllt,  (sit,)  n.  [A.  S.  gesiht,  from  S'&n,  gese/jn,  to  see; 
Ger.  sehen.]  Act  of  seeing;  perception  of  objects  by  the 
eye ;  view. — Facultyof  vision,  or  perceiving  objects  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  eyes.  (See  below.  ^  Physiol.)  — 
Open  view ;  the  state  of  admitting  unobstructed  vision  ; 
a  being  within  the  limits  of  vision.  — Notice  from  see¬ 
ing  ;  knowledge.  —  The  organ  of  seeing ;  the  eye.  (R.) 
— A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to  be 
seen  ;  as,  the  sights  of  a  quadrant.  —  That  which  is  be¬ 
held  ;  show  ;  spectacle;  exhibition. —  A  small  piece  of 
metal  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  Ac.,  to  aid  the 
eye  in  taking  aim. —  A  large  quantity  or  number;  as,  a 
eight  of  people.  (Colloq.) 

( Physiol .  I  One  of  the  five  human  senses,  having  for  its 
organ  the  Eye,  q.  v.  In  this  organ,  then,  we  have  the 
retina,  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ;  certain 
refracting  media  for  so  disposing  the  rays  of  light  tra¬ 
versing  them  as  to  throw  a  correct  image  of  an  external 
body  on  the  retina;  and  a  contracting  diaphragm,  with 
central  apertures  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  eye.  When  the  eye  is  directed  to  any 
object,  an  image  of  that  object  is  depicted  on  the  back 
of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  the 
pupil,  and  duly  refracted  by  the  different  humors.  The 
image,  which  is  inverted,  produces,  somehow,  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  retina  with  the  assistance  of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  this  impression  passes  inwards  to  the 
nervous  centres,  whence  the  optic  nerve  takes  its  rise. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  we  see  objects  erect  the  images 
of  which  are  presented  to  us  inverted  on  the  retina. 
According  to  Muller,  the  mind  really  perceives  the  ob¬ 
jects  inverted  ;  but  as  this  inversion  is  uniform,  it  is  not 
perceived.  The  subject  of  binocular  vision,  or  that  with 
two  eyes  we  only  perceive  one  object,  was  long  a  per¬ 
plexing  subject  to  philosophers,  until  it  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  by  means  of  that  now  well-known  in¬ 
strument  the  stereoscope.  The  power  of  adapting  the 
eye  to  vision  at  different  distances  has  received  the  most 
varied  explanations:  but  the  opinion  now  generally  en¬ 
tertained  is  that  it  depends  mainly  on  some  alteration, 
either  in  position  or  form,  which  takes  place  in  the 
crystalline  lens.  Some  persons  possess  this  power  of 
adaptation  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thus  labor  under 
defective  vision,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  per¬ 
son  in  the  one  case  only  seeing  distinctly  those  objects 
which  are  near,  in  the  other,  only  such  as  are  distant. 
Near-sightedness  is  caused  by  anything  —  such  as  undue 
convexity  of  the  cornea  —  which  increases  the  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  the  eye,  and  so  causes  the  image  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  formed  at  a  point  anterior  to  the  retina,  and 
is  remedied  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses.  Long-sight¬ 
edness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  owing  to  conditions  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  and  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses,  which  diminish  the  focal  distance  of  an  image 
formed  in  the  eye.  In  order  to  distinctness  of  vision, 
the  following  conditions  are  necessary  :  1,  A  sufficiency 
of  light  or  illumination  in  the  object  viewed;  2,  the 
formation  of  the  image  exactly  on  the  retina,  and  not 
either  before  or  behind ;  and  3,  the  minute  size  of  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  retina  capable  of  independent 
sensation.  The  great  superiority  of  the  eye  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  perceiving  the  outer  world,  lies  in  this  power 
of  independent  sensibility  to  minute  points.  We  judge 
of  the  motion  of  an  object  partly  from  the  motion  of  its 
image  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and  partly  from 
the  motion  of  our  eyes  following  it ;  and  of  the  form  of 
bodies,  partly  from  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  from 
the  association  of  ideas.  There  is  none  of  the  senses  j 
capable  of  affording  so  large  an  amount  of  instruction 1 
and  delight  as  the  eye;  none  in  which  the  judgment  has 
to  play  so  ’’mportant  a  part;  and  none  so  susceptible  of  I 
education 


(Law.)  Presentment. —Bills  of  exchange  are  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  payable  at  sight  (i.  e.  on  presentation), 
or  a  certain  number  of  days  after  sight.  In  the  last  case, 
the  time  begi-is  to  run  from  the  period  of  presentment 
and  acceptance.  Sight  draft  and  Sight  bill  are  bills  pay¬ 
able  at  sight. 

To  take  sight.  To  take  aim  at.  —  Field  of  sight.  The 
circular  space  within  which  objects  are  visible  through 
a  properly  adjusted  microscope  or  telescope. 

— v.  a.  To  come  in  sight  or  view  of;  to  obtain  a  view  of, 
as  land. —  To  look  at  through  an  aperture  or  sight. 

— To  give  a  proper  direction  or  elevation  to  fire-arms  or 
artillery  by  means  of  a  sight. 

— v.n.  To  obtain  a  view  of  anything. — To  take  sight,  or  aim. 

Rigilt'ed,  a.  Having  sight,  or  seeing  in  a  particular 
manner;  as,  near -sighted. 

Siffllt'less,  a.  Wanting  sight ;  blind;  that  cannot  be 
seen ;  invisible. 

Sightlessly,  adv.  In  a  sightless  manner. 

Sig  htlessness,  n.  Want  of  sight. 

Sightliness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sightly. 

Sightly,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  sight  or  eye;  striking  to 
the  eye  or  view.  —  Open  to  the  view;  that  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance. 

Sight'-seeing,  a.  Eager  for  novelties,  or  for  seeing 
sights. 

— n.  Act  of  seeing  sights  or  novelties. 

Sight'-seer,  n.  A  person  eager  for  seeing  sights,  or 
for  novelties. 

Sight'-shot,  n.  Reach  of  the  sight. 

Sig'hts'man,  n.  (Mus.)  One  who  reads  or  sings  music 
readily  at  first  sight. 

Sigll,  ii.  [Lat.  sigillum,  dim.  of  signum,  a  sign.]  A 
signature. 

Rigilla'ria,  n.pl.  [N.  Lat.  from  sigillum,  a  seal.]  (Pal.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  plants  found  in  the  coal  forma¬ 
tion.  They  are  represented  mainly  by  the  stems,  which 
have  leaf-scars  like  seal  impressions ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus. 

Sigismtimr,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  was  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  and  was  B.  in  1366.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1378,  he  became  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  was  occupied  four  years  in  visiting  his  states,  and 
receiving  their  homage.  He  married,  in  1386,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Ludwig  Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  and  was 
crowned  king  the  same  year.  He  soon  after  extended 
his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Wallachia.  Ilis  queen 
dying  in  1392,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  was 
contested  by  Ladislaus  V.,  King  of  Poland,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully ;  and  the  frequent  conspiracies  formed  against 
S.  by  the  nobles  made  him  suspicious  and  cruel.  Alarmed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  ho  sought  aid  of  France 
and  England;  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Nicop- 
olis  in  1396,  in  which  the  French,  under  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  were  defeated  and  almost  all  slain,  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  fled  without  fighting,  and  S  narrowly  escaped,  and 
led  a  wandering  life  for  eighteen  months.  In  1410  he 
was  chosen  emperor  by  one  party  of  the  electors,  Jobst, 
Marquis  of  Moravia,  being  chosen  by  another  party,  and 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  been  deposed,  still  retaining  the 
title  of  emperor.  At  the  same  period  there  were  also 
three  rival  popes.  But  the  death  of  Jobst  and  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  Wenceslaus  left  S.  without  a  rival  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  in 
Nov.,  1414,  and  went  thence  to  the  great  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance.  He  surrounded  the  town  with  his  troops,  and 
remained  master  of  its  gates  during  the  Council.  The 
Bohemian  reformer,  John  Huss,  had  come  to  Constance 
under  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  burnt,  as  was  also  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague. 
S.  had  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  at 
Perpignan,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  resign  the  tiara,  but 
he  failed.  About  the  same  time  he  sold  Brandenburg! 
to  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg; 
raised  Savoy  into  a  duchy  for  Amadeus  VIII.,  and  visited  j 
France  and  England.  He  professed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  Charles  VI.  and  Henry  V.,  but  perfidiously 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  the  latter,  hoping  to  recover 
Arles.  By  the  death  of  his  brother,  Wenceslaus,  in  1419, 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Hussite 
war  began,  which  lasted  fifteen  years.  The  famous  Zisca 
defeated  S.  before  Prague  in  1420,  but  agreed  to  a  truce, 
and  S.  was  crowned  soon  after.  After  the  death  of  Zisca 
the  war  was  ably  carried  on  by  the  two  leaders,  named 
Procopius.  In  1431,  S.  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at 
Milan  ;  and  in  1433,  Emperor  of  Rome  by  Eugenius  IV. 
D.  1437. 

Rigismund'  5.,  King  of  Poland,  called  The  Great,  son 
of  Casimir  IV.,  is.  1466, succeeded  his  brother,  Alexander, 
in  1507 ;  d.  1548.  —  Sigismunp  II.,  snrnamed  Augustus,  B. 
1520,  was  son  of  the  preceding,  and  succeeded  him  in 
1548 ;  d.  1572.  —  Sigismunp  III.,  snrnamed  De  Yasa,  b. 
1566,  was  son  of  John  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  Cath¬ 
arine,  the  daughter  of  Sigismund  I.  He  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  in  1587,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  in  1594.  Being  a  Catholic,  his  uncle,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  easily  undermined  his  authority  in 
Sweden,  and  he  lost  that  kingdom  in  1604.  In  1610]  be 
succeeded  in  placing  his  son,  Vladislaus,  on  the  throne 
of  Russia,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
besides  that,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus.  D.  1632. 

Rijf'la,  n.pl.  [Lat  ]  In  printing  and  in  ancient  MSS., 
notes,  breviatures,  letters  used  for  words,  characters,  or 
shorthand. 

Rig'ma,  n.  The  Greek  letter  S,  a,  g,  corresponding  to 
the  English  s. 

Sigmaring'en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  about  30  m.  from 
Constance,  which,  till  1849,  was  the  cap.  of  Ilohenzol- 1 
lern-Sigmaringen ;  pop.  2,500. 


Rlg'nioid,  a.  [From  Gr.  sigma,  s,  and  eidos,  form. J 
(Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  valves  which  guard  the 
pulmonary  artery,  named  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
segment  of  a  circle. — Also  applied  to  a  part  of  the  large 
intestine — the  colon — where  it  forms  a  sort  of  double 
curve  in  the  pelvis,  called  the  sigmoid  JUxure  of  tli* 
colon. 

Rigmoid'al,  a.  (Pot.)  Having  the  form  of  S. 

Rig  ii,  (sin,)  n.  [Fr.  signe ;  Du.  sein;  Ger.  zeichen  ;  Goth 
tail.ns  ;  Icel.  takn;  Lat.  signum.]  That  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  known;  something  by  which  another  thing  ii 
shown  or  represented ;  a  mark;  a  note;  a  character.  — 
A  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy;  a  remarkable  trans¬ 
action,  event,  or  phenomenon.  —  Something  hung  or  set 
near  a  house,  or  over  a  door,  to  give  notice  of  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  occupation,  or  what  is  made  or  sold  within.  —  A 
memorial  or  monument;  something  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  thing.  —  A  note  or  token  given  without 
words. 

“  They  made  signs  to  his  father."  —  Luke. 

— Visible  representation;  a  mark  of  distinction;  cogni¬ 
zance. 

“Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven."  —  Milton. 

— Typical  representation;  a  symbol ;  a  type. 

(Astron.)  A  portion  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  contain¬ 
ing  thirty  degrees,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  complete  cir¬ 
cle.  The  first  commences  at  the  point  of  the  equator 
through  which  the  sun  passes  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  they  are  counted  onwards,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  annual  course  of  the- 
sun,  all  round  the  circle.  The  names  of  the  twelve  signs, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  with  the 
characters  by  which  they  are  indicated  on  globes,  and 
in  the  almanacs  and  books  of  astronomy,  are  as  follows  : 
Aries  °[°,  Taurus  Gemini  ]]J,  Cancer  n~°.  Leo 
Virgo  Tl£,  Libra  TL,  Scorpio  71\,  Sagittarius  J  ,  Capri- 
cornus  VJ,  Aquarius  XX,  Pisces  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  above  are  also  the  names  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  in  ancient  times  (more- 
than  200  years  before  our  wra),  the  places  of  the  signs 
and  the  constellations  were  coincident;  but  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth’s  equator,  by  which  the  equinoctial 
points  are  carried  backwards  on  the  ecliptic  about  50  6" 
annually,  the  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,, 
and  consequently  the  commencement  of  the  signs,  now 
correspond  to  different  stars,  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
Aries  being  at  present  near  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  Pisces.  On  this  account  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  are  fixed, 
in  respect  of  the  equinoxes,  with  the  constellations, 
which  are  movable  in  respect  of  those  points. 

(Algebra.)  A  symbol  indicating  an  operation  to  be- 
performed,  or  a  relation  subsisting  between  two  quanti¬ 
ties.  Of  the  former  kind,  those  most  commonly  used  are, 
+  for  addition,  —  for  subtraction,  X  lor  multiplication,  -f- 
for  division,  f  for  the  square  root,  3j/  for  the  cube  root, 
ny  for  the  n tli  root,  Ac.  The  signs  denoting  relations 
are,  =  equal  to,  >  greater  than,  •<  less  than,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  ;  to  represent  typically;  to  denote;  to  sig¬ 
nify  ;  to  indicate  by  sign.  —  To  mark  with  characters, 
or  one’s  name. 

— v.  n.  To  communicate  intelligence  by  a  sign  or  signal. 

RigliH,  (seen'ya,)  a  tow  n  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Florence,. 
8  m.  from  Florence.  Manuf.  Straw  bonnets.  Pop.  5,500. 

Rig'lial,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  signale ;  Lat.  st^num.j  A 
sign  that  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give,  notice,  or  to  com¬ 
municate  intelligence  or  orders,  or  the  notice  given. — 
At  sea,  signals  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  —  First,  those  which 
are  made  by  the  sound  of  any  particular  instrument, 
such  as  a  trumpet,  horn,  or  fife;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  striking  the  bell  and  beating  the  drum.  Second, 
signals  made  by  displaying  pendants,  ensigns,  and  flags 
of  different  colors,  or  by  lowering  or  altering  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sails.  Third,  signals  which  are  executed  by 
rockets  of  various  kinds,  by  firing  cannon  or  small 
arms,  by  artificial  fireworks,  or  by  lanterns.  Very  few 
subjects  have  engaged  the  attention  of  nautical  men 
more  than  the  arrangement  of  signals.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  important,  and  are  all  communicated  in  the 
instructions  sent  to  the  commander  of  every  ship  of  the 
fleet,  or  squadron,  before  putting  to  sea.  —  In  the  army, 
signals  are  generally  made  by  the  firing  of  cannon  or 
the  sound  of  trumpet.  Balloons,  rockets,  or  semaphores 
placed  from  distance  to  distance,  are  also  used.  —  The 
subject  of  railway  signals  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
its  relation  to  the  saving  of  life  and  property.  The- 
most  valuable  of  these  are  the  signals  transmitted  by 
telegraph. 

— a.  Distinguished  from  what  is  ordinary ;  eminent ;  re¬ 
markable;  memorable;  extraordinary;  notable;  con¬ 
spicuous. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  with  a  sign  ;  to  communicate  by  signals. 

Rig'iialize,  v.  a.  To  make  signal ;  to  make  remarka¬ 
ble  or  eminent;  to  render  distinguished  from  what  is 
common. 

Signally,  adv.  Eminently  ;  remarkably;  memorably  ; 
in  a  distinguished  manner. 

Rijf'iialnicnt,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  signal,  or  of 
communicating  by  signals;  the  act  of  signalizing;  — 
hence,  description  by  peculiar,  appropriate,  or  peculiar 
marks. 

Ri{f 'nalory,  a.  Relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in  sealing. 

Rigr'iiature.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signo,  signatus.  See 
mgn.]  A  sign,  stamp,  or  mark  impressed ;  a  mark  for 
proof,  or  proof  drawn  from  marks;  a  sign-manual ;  tho 
name  of  a  person  written  or  subscribed  by  himself.  —  An 
external  mark  or  feature,  supposed  to  indicate  the  na¬ 
ture  and  characteristics  of  a  person,  &c. 

(Mus.)  In  writing  music  in  any  key  with  sharps  or 
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flats,  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging  to  the  key,  instead 
of  being  prefixed  to  each  note  as  required,  are  placed 
together  immediately  after  the  clef  on  the  degrees  of 
the  staff  to  which  they  belong;  and  this  collect'oa  of 
sharps  or  flats  is  called  the  signature. 

(Print.)  A  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  of  each  sheet,  to  denote  the  order  of  the  sheet,  and  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  them  for  binding. 

fiisn  -board,  n.  A  board  on  which  a  person  sets  a 
notice  of  bis  occupation,  or  of  articles  for  sale. 

Sigri’er,  n.  One  who  signs  or  subscribes  his  name. 

Sig-'net,  n.  [Fr.]  A  mark  ;  a  stamp  ;  a  seal.  —  Theseal 
used  by  a  sovereign  in  sealing  his  private  letters  and 
grants. 

(ii^ruif ieance.  Significance,  n.  [From  Lat. 
signified.  See  Signify.]  That  which  is  signified  ;  mean¬ 
ing  ;  import ;  that  which  is  intended  to  be  expressed  ; 
force ;  energy ;  power  of  impressing  the  mind ;  import^ 
ance  ;  moment ;  consequence. 

Significant,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  significans.]  Signi¬ 
fying;  expressing  or  containingsignificationorsen.se; 
standing  as  asign  of  something ;  betokening  something; 
indicative;  expressive  or  representative  of  some  fact 
or  event. 

Significantly,  adv.  With  signification  or  meaning; 
with  force  of  expression. 

Significatc.  n.  (Logic.)  One  of  the  several  things 
signified  by  a  common  term. 

Signiiica'tion.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  signification)  Act  of 
signifying  or  making  known,  or  of  communicating  ideas 
to  another  by  signs  or  by  words,  by  anything  that  is 
understood,  particularly  by  words. — That  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  intended  by  a  sign,  character,  mark,  or 
word.  —  Meaning ;  import ;  sense. 

Significative,  a.  [Fr.  significatif.)  Betokening  or 
representing  by  an  external  sign;  having  signification 
or  meaning ;  expressive  of  a  certain  idea  or  thing. 

Sign  if  icatively,  adv.  So  as  to  represent  or  express 
by  an  external  sign. 

Signif ioati  veness,  n.  Quality  of  beiDg  significa¬ 
tive. 

Sign  if  i  cat  or.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  signifies. 

Significatory,  n.  That  which  signifies  or  repre¬ 
sents. 

Sig  nify,  r.  a.  [Fr .  signifier ;  Lat.  significo — signum, 
a  sign,  and/aeto,  to  make.]  To  make  known  either  by 
signs  or  words ;  to  express  or  declare  by  a  token  ;  to  be¬ 
token  ;  to  point  to;  to  make  known;  to  declare;  to 
proclaim;  to  intimate;  to  manifest.  —  To  mean;  to  de¬ 
note  ;  to  imply ;  to  purport.  —  To  import ;  to  weigh  ;  to 
have  consequence. 

— v.  n.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

Signior,  ( seen'yrr ,)  n.  See  Seignior. 

Sign-man'ual,  n.  [See  Manual.]  One’s  own  name 
written  by  himself;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  sovereign  or  prince. 

Signor,  (setn'yor,)  n.  [Sp.  senor;  Lat.  senior,  elder.] 
The  Italian  term  equivalent  to  the  E  iglish  Sir  or  Mr., 
the  French  Monsieur,  and  the  German  Herr. 

Signora,  (seen-yo'ra,)  n.  The  Italian  term  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  English  Madame  or  Mrs. 

Signorina.  (seen-yo-re'na,)  n.  The  Italian  term  an¬ 
swering  to  the  English  Miss. 

Sign  -post,  n.  A  post  on  which  a  sign  hangs,  or  on 
which  papers  are  placed  to  give  public  notice  of  any¬ 
thing. 

Sigonr'ney,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Keokuk  co.,  45  m. 
S.W.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  11895)  1,777. 

Signenza,  (se-gwain'thaA  (anc.  Segontium,)  a  town 
of  Spain,  75  m.  from  Madrid  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Sikes'ton,  or  Sikestown.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Scott  co.,  26  m.  S.W.  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Sikhs,  (seeks,)  n.  pi.  [Corrupted  from  Sansk.  sithya, 
disciples.]  A  warlike  race  of  India,  who  commenced 
their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  kind  of  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  creeds.  Their 
dispositions  were  originall)-  mild,  abstracted,  and  al¬ 
most  philosophic :  but  persecution,  and  a  cruel  death 
inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  roused  them  into  fury, 
and  changed  them  into  a  race  of  desperate  warriors. 
While  the  Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigor, 
they  could  avenge  their  wrongs  only  by  hasty  ami 
stolen  ravages,  after  which  t  hey  sought  the  recesses  of 
the  Northern  mountains.  The  seat  of  their  power  was 
principally  in  Lahore  or  the  Punjab.  They  attained  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  power  under  Runjeet  Singh,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but,  after  a  series 
of  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the  British,  their  territories 
wers  definitively  annexea  to  the  English  East  India 
possessions  in  1849. 

Sikino,  (se-ke'no,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Santorini;  area,  17  sq.  m. :  pop.  300. 

Sila'o,  a  town  of  Mexico,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Guanaxuato  ; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Silenales,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  exogens.  Diag.  Monodichlamydeons 
flowers,  a  free  central  placenta,  an  external  embryo 
curved  round  a  little  mealy  albumen,  and  more  than 
one  carpel  completely  combined  into  a  compound  fruit. 
The  alliance  includes  4  orders,  —  Caryophyllace.r,  II- 

LECEBR  VCE.-E,  PORTULACACEjE,  and  POLYG0NACEJ3,  q.  V. 

Si  lenoe.  n.  [Fr.;  It.  silenzio;  Lat.  silentium,  from 
tileo,  to  be  still  or  silent.]  State  of  being  silent;  still¬ 
ness  or  entire  absence  of  sound  or  noise;  state  of  hold¬ 
ing  one’s  peace ;  forbearance  of  speech  in  man,  or  of 
noise  in  other  animals;  habitual  taciturnity;  secrecy; 
stillness;  calmness  ;  quiet;  cessation  of  rage,  agitation, 
or  tumult;  absence  of  mention  ;  oblivion. 

-»>.  a.  To  make  silent ;  to  oblige  to  hold  the  peace;  to 
restrain  from  noise  or  speaking;  to  still;  to  quiet;  to 
restrain;  to  appease;  to  stop;  to  cause  to  cease  firing 


by  a  vigorous  cannonading;  as,  to  silence  an  enemy’s 
batteries.  —  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  cause  to  cease. 
Si'lence,  interj.  Be  silent!  be  still!  —  Shaks. 
Sile'ne,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Catch-fly,  Campion,  or  Fly-bane, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryophyllacese,  with  a  tubular 
5-toothed  calyx;  5  notched  or  bifid  petals,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base,  spring  from  the 
stalk  of  the  germen,  and  have  each  an  appendage  form¬ 
ing  a  corona  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla ;  10  stamens ; 
3  styles;  the  capsule  3-celled,  6-toothed,  many-seeded. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  annual  and  per¬ 
ennial  plants ;  about  a  dozen  of  them  natives  of  the  U. 
States,  and  others  frequent  in  our  flower-gardens. 
Si'lent,  a.  [Lat.  silens,  from  sileo,  to  be  silent.]  Making 
no  noise  or  sound;  still;  calm;  quiet;  not  speaking; 
mute;  dumb;  speechless;  habitually  speaking  little; 
taciturn ;  not  inclined  to  much  talking;  not  loquacious. 
— Not  operative ;  wanting  efficacy ;  not  mentioning ;  not  I 
proclaiming;  not  acting;  not  transacting  business  in 
person.  —  Not  pronounced ;  having  no  sound,  as  a  letter.  ] 
Si  lently,  adv.  Without  speech  or  words;  without 
noise ;  without  mention. 

Si'Ientness,  n.  State  of  being  silent;  stillness. 
Sile'nus.  (Myth.)  The  foster-father  and  attendant  of 
Bacchus,  and  likewise  leader  of  the  satyrs.  He  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  robust  old  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  riding  on  an  ass,  with  a  can  in  his  hand.  He  was 
invested  with  prophetic  powers,  and  hence  became  the 
symbol  of  wisdom  hidden  beneath  a  rough  exterior. 
Sile'sia.  n.  (Mauuf.)  See  Section  II. 

Silesia,  a  prov.  of  Prussia,  having  N.  theprov.  of  Posen, 
E.  Poland  and  Cracow,  S.  Austrian  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Bohemia,  and  W.  Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  49°  4 O'  and  52°  N.,  Lon.  14°  25'  and  18°  12'  E. 
Area,  15,711  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.,  but  level  and  very  fertile  in  the  other 
parts.  Rivers.  The  Oder,  the  two  Neisses,  the  Bober. 
Malapane,  and  Bartsch.  Prod.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  beet¬ 
root,  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  and  madder.  Min.  Iron, 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons, 
woollen  cloth,  and  hardware.  Principal  towns.  Breslau, 
Liegnitz,  Glogau.  Gorlitz,  Niesse,  Glatz.  Pop.  3,843,699. 
S.  became  a  province  of  Poland  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  divided  and  governed  by  three  independent  princes  > 
in  1163;  invaded  by  the  Mongolians  in  1241;  by  John 
of  Bohemia  in  1327 ;  and  it  placed  itself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  in  1459.  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  King  of  Hungary,  took  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
extended  his  protection  to  the  descendants  of  John 
Huss,  in  1478.  It  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1526. 
S.  was  conquered  by  Frederick  the  Great  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  ceded 
to  Prussia  by  the  three  treaties  of  1742,  1745,  and  1763. 
Silesia,  (Austrian.)  That  part  of  Silesia  which 
was  retained  by  Austria  in  1742,  when  the  province  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  article  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Area,  1,845  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Trop- 
pau  and  Teschen,  and  is  now'  completely  incorporated 
with  Moravia.  See  Moravia. 

Si  lex,  n.  [Lat.,  a  flint.]  Flint-stone;  pure  quartz; 
Silica,  q.  v. 

Sil'het.  or  Syl'het,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Soormah.  120  m.  N.E.  of  Dacca, 
and  260  m.  from  Calcutta ;  Lat.  24° 55'  N.,  Lon. 91°  55'  E. 
Silhouette,  (sil'oo-et.)n.  In  thefinearts,  &  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  with  black 
color,  in  which  the  inner  lines  are  sometimes  finely  drawn 
in  white.  The  name  comes  from 
Etienne  de  Silhouette,  a  French 
minister  of  finance  in  1759,  who 
strove  to  enforce  severe  economy 
in  the  administration.  While  he 
was  in  power,  all  the  fashions  in 
Paris  took  the  character  of  parsi¬ 
mony.  Coats  without  folds  were 
worn;  snuff-boxes  were  made  of 
plain  wood ;  and,  instead  of  painted 
portraits,  outlines  only  were  drawn 
in  profile,  and  filled  with  Indian 
ink.  All  these  styles  were  called 
a  la  Silhouette ;  and  profiles  made 
by  tracing  the  shadow  projected 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  (Fig. 
2361)  being  then  much  in  vogue,  have  continued  to  bear 
the  name. 

Silica.  Silicic  Acid,  (sil'e-ka.)  n.  [Lat.  silex,  flint,  be¬ 
cause  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  that  substance.] 

S.  only  forms  a  single  oxide,  which  has  caused  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  on  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxveen 
it  contains.  The  theory  generally  adopted  at  the  present  | 
time  is,  that  it  is  a  binoxide,  and  not  a  teroxide,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  Berzelius,  making  the  equivalent 
to  be  28'4,  instead  of  4272.  This  view  has  received 
confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Wohler,  who  has  formed  a 
siliciuretled  hydrogen,  exactly  corresponding  to  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  Pure  S.  occurs  in  nature,  crystal¬ 
lized  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra¬ 
mids  in  rock  crystal  and  some  other  forms  of  quartz. 

It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  agate,  chalce¬ 
dony,  flint,  opal,  sandstone,  felspar,  and  a  vast  number 
of  other  minerals.  In  a  perfectly  pure  state  it  is  quite 
transparent  and  colorless.  Its  hardness  is  next  to  that 
of  the  precious  stones,  and  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  26.  It 
fuses  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  may  be  draw  n 
into  threads  like  glass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  when 
anhydrous,  and  in  all  acids  except  the  hydrofluoric.  I 
When  heated  alone,  S.  is  not  volatile,  but  when  heated 
with  water,  it  undergoes  partial  sublimation  at  a  high 
temperature.  S.  presents  the  general  characters  of  an 
earthy  base,  but  acts  as  an  acid,  forming  with  the  bases 
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compounds  known  as  silicates.  These  are  very  abnndant 
in  nature  ;  clay,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  common  minerals,  are  compounds  of 
this  description.  S.  may  be  obtained  pure  by  fusing 
one  part  of  finely-powdered  quartz  or  sand  in  a  platinum 
j  crucible,  with  2]^  parts  of  a  mixture  in  equivalent  pro 
portions  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda,  the  min 
eral  being  added  to  the  fused  mass  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  The 
fused  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  dissolved  in  verv 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.  It  is  then  evapo¬ 
rated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  again  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited.  In  this  state  it  forms  a 
finely-divided  gritty  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It 
may  be  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  fluoride  of  silica  by  water,  being  considerably 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  history  of  the  hydrates  of  S. 
is  somewhat  complicated.  The  industrial  applications 
of  S.  are  very  numerous.  Glass  and  pottery  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  S.,  with  various  metallic  oxides  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  metallurgical  operations,  as  a  flux  for 
effecting  thealecomposition  of  ores  by  the  formation  of 
a  light  glassy  slag,  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  molten 
metal,  carrying  with  it  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
mineral.  Form.  Si03. 

Nil'ieate.  n.  (Chen i.)  See  Silica. 

Silicate*!.  n.  ( Chem .)  Impregnated  with  silica. 
Silic'io  Aritl,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Silica. 
SiliriFerotls,  a.  (Chem.)  Containing  silica. 

Sil  ic'ily,  o.  a.  (Chem.)  To  convert  into  silica,  or  to 
petrify  by  silica. 

Sili'cioas,  Siliceous.  a.  (Chem.)  Belonging  to, 
resembling,  or  containing  silica. 

Sili'cite,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish-white  Labradorite. 
Siliciimi.  n.  (Chem.)  The  former  name  of  Silicon,  o  v. 
Sili'eiuretted  hydrogen,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Silica. 
Silicic,  Sil'ieula,  n.  [From  Lat.  siliqua,  a  pod.] 
(Bot.)  A  short  silique,  the  length  of  which  is  not  more 
•  than  twice  its  breadth,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Shep¬ 
herd’s  purse,  Ac. 

Silicon,  n.  (Chem  )  The  base  of  silica,  discovered  by 
Berzelius  in  1823.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  metal, 
and  received  the  name  of  silicium  ;  but  from  its  close 
analogy  to  carbon  and  boron,  it  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  non-metallic  element.  It  is  in  the  form  of  its  only 
oxide,  silica,  the  most  abundant  solid  element  in  nature. 
It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  igniting  the  double 
fluoride  of  S.  and  potassium  with  sufficient  potassium 
to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  fluorine.  The  mass 
is  washed  first  with  cold,  and  then  with  hot  water. 
S.  thus  obtained  is  a  dull-brown  powder,  sinking  in 
water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  soils  the  fingers  when 
touched,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  all  acids  but  the  hydrofluoric.  Heated  in  oxygen 
or  air,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  being  converted 
into  silica,  its  only  oxide.  If  heated  in  a  closed  plati¬ 
num  crucible,  its  properties  become  changed.  It  is  now 
insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  is  decreased  in  bulk, 
and  may  be  heated  strongly  in  air  and  oxygen  without 
taking  fire.  Deville  describes  a  kind  of  modification  of 
S„  which  has  the  appearance  of  platinum  filings.  It  is 
formed  by  acting  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  silicide  of 
sodium  and  aluminum.  S.  unites  with  hydrogen,  form¬ 
ing  a  gas  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air  or  oxygen. 
It  also  forms  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine,'  bro¬ 
mine,  fluorine,  and  one  or  two  other  elements;  but 
these  combinations  possess  little  or  no  practical  interest. 
Equiv.  28-4  ;  symbol.  Si. 

Silieulose'.  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  orbearirig,  silicles. 
Silique,  (si'lek,)  n.  [Lat. siliqua.)  (Bot.)  A  superior 
1-  or  2-celled,  many-seeded,  long,  narrow  fruit,  dehiscing 
by  two  valves  separating  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  and  having  the  seeds  attached 
to  two  parietal  placentas,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  connected  together  by  a  spurious 
vertical  dissepiment,  called  a  replum.  The 
placentas  are  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  ( 
stigma  instead  of  alternate,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  fruits  which  are  regular  in  struc¬ 
ture.  When  the  replum  extends  entirely 
across  the  fruit,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  2- 
celled;  when  onlypartially.it  is  l-eelled. 

Examples  occur  in  the  Wall -flower, 

Stock,  Cabbage,  Cardamom  (Fig.  2362), 
and  in  many  other  plants  of  the  order 
Brassicacese.  When  a  fruit  possesses  the 
general  structure  of  the  siliqua,  but  with 
the  lobes  of  the  stigma  alternate  with  the 
placentas,  as  in  the  Celandine,  it  is  termed 
a  ceratium.  or  siliquifiorm  capsule. 
f  silicon  Siliquella,  n.  (Bot.)  A  subordinate 
part  of  such  fruit  as  the  Poppy,  composed 
of  the  carpel  and  two  extended  placentse. 
Sil'iquiform.  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  silique 
Sil'iquose,  Sil'iqnons,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  siliquea, 
or  pods  resembling  siliques. 

Silis'tria.  (Turk.  Dristra),  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  63  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rust- 
chnk.  In  1854  this  town  was  besieged  by  the  Russians, 
who,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  of  men,  were  forced  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  taking  it. 

Silk.  n.  [A.  S.  senlc  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  silke  ;  Russ,  schilk  / 
Lat.  sericum  (passing  into  selikum),  silk  :  Gr.  serikon ; 
from  ser,  seros,  pi.  seres,  the  Seres,  a  Chinese  people, 
from  whom  the  ancients  got  the  first  silk  ;  ser,  also,  the 
silk-worm;  Fr.  sot>.]  A  well-known  species  of  glossy 
thread,  spun  by  the  caterpillar  of  various  species  of  the 
genus  Bnmbyx,  of  which  B'nnbyx  mori  is  that  which 
is  woie  <■  .mmonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
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which  is  more  especially  applied  the  name  of  silk-uxtrm. 
The  threads  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  aud  wound  up  in 
its  cocoon,  are  all  double,  in  consequence  of  the  twin 
orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect  through  which  they  are 
projected.  These  two  threads  are  laid  parallel,  and  are 
glued  together  by  a  sort  of  varnish  which  envelops 
them,  and  constitutes  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
silk.  The  thickness  of  the  double  thread  is  about  the 
one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  much  the  strong¬ 
est  of  all  textile  fibres,  a  thread  of  it  of  a  certain  diam¬ 
eter  being  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  a  thread  of 
flax,  and  twice  as  strong  as  a  thread  of  hemp.  The 
color  of  raw  silk  is  generally  bright  yellow,  but  m  some 
varieties  it  is  nearly  white.  —  Raw  silk  is  produced  by 
the  operation  of  winding  off,  at  the  same  time,  several 
of  the  balls  or  cocoons  (which  are  immersed  in  hot 
water,  to  soften  the  natural  gum  of  the  filament)  on  a 
common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth  even  thread. 
When  the  skein  is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and 
made  up  into  hanks ;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  weaving, 
and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  dye¬ 
ing,  without  furring  up  or  separating  the  fibres,  it  is 
converted  into  one  of  three  forms  —  viz.,  singles ,  tram. , 
or  organzine.  —  Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of 
one  of  the  reeled  threads,  being  twisted,  in  order  to 
give  it  strength  and  firmness. — Tram  is  formed  of  two  or 
more  threads  twisted  together.  In  this  state  it  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  weaving,  as  the  shoot  or  weft.  —  Thrown 
silk  is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles,  according 
to  the  substance  required,  being  twisted  together  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This  process  is  termed  organ- 
zining ;  and  the  silk  so  twisted,  organzine.  —  The  art  of 
making  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  cocoon  available 
for  textile  purposes  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
Chinese,  and  to  have  been  practised  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period.  According  to  the  written  records  of  this 
nation,  the  art  seems  to  have  been  known  and  practised 
by  them  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Until  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  silk- worm  was  only 
cultivated  in  China:  but  the  raw  material  was  purchased 
and  manufactured  for  a  long  time  before  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Persia,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  Until  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  however,  silk  was  very  little  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  6th  century,  two  monks  brought  some 
eggs  of  the  silk-worm  from  China  and  India  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  encouraged  them  to 
breed  the  insect  and  cultivate  its  cocoons.  Within  a 
short  period  afterwards,  silk  manufactures  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  not  only  for 
rearing  the  worm  upon  mulberry-leaves,  but  for  un¬ 
winding  its  cocoons,  twisting  their  filaments  into 
stronger  threads,  and  then  weaving  them  into  cloth.  At 
that  time,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  became  the  only  channel  through  which  the  silk 
produce  of  the  Greek  empire  was  transferred  to  the 
Western ;  and  they  derived  great  wealth  from  the  trade. 
The  silk  manufacture  remained  in  this  state  for  six  cen¬ 
turies  ;  but  in  1146,  Roger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  in  his  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece,  took  many  of  the  people  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  avocations  in  Palermo  aud  Calabria.  From 
these  places  the  silk  industry  spread  throughout  Italy, 
and  ultimately  reached  Spain,  from  which  country  it  was 
introduced  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
The  cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  was  not  commenced  in 
France  till  1564.  The  mulberry  plantations  for  their 
propagation  were  greatly  encouraged  by  Ilenry  IV., 
and  since  that  period  they  have  been  the  source  of  most 
beneficial  employment  to  the  French  people.  James  I. 
was  very  anxious  to  introduce  the  breeding  of  silk¬ 
worms  into  England ;  but  it  would  appear  that  that 
country  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husband¬ 
ry,  on  account  of  the  cold  east  winds  which  are  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  April  and  May,  a  time  when  the  silk-worm  re¬ 
quires  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry-leaves.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made  great  progress 
during  that  king’s  peaceful  reign,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  contributed  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  to  the  increase  of  the  English  silk  trade, 
by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  of  skilful  French  weavers 
who  settled  in  Spitalfields.  But  the  great  European 
mart  for  silk  manufacture  is  still,  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  French  city  of  Lyons.  In  this  country,  there  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  some  importa¬ 
tion  of  raw  silk,  mostly  for  the  fringe  and  dress  trim¬ 
ming  manufacturers,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  ex¬ 
portation;  in  some  years  it  had  amounted  to  $100,000, 
$200,000,  and  in  one  year  to  $600,000.  These  new 
manufacturers  now  began  to  import  raw  silk  from 
China,  from  Turkey  and  from  Italy;  and  though  they 
had  to  contend  with  unfavorable  tariffs,  with  the 
general  prejudice  in  favor  of  imported  goods,  and  with 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  un¬ 
skilled  and  incompetent  workmen,  they  persevered. 
In  1S50  the  Cheney  Bros.,  at  Hartford,  and  South  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn., and  several  manufacturers  at  Mansfield, 
at  Newton,  Groton,  Northampton,  and  other  points  in 
Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  were 
doing  an  increasing  business  in  the  manufacture  of  sew¬ 
ing  silk  and  twist.  As  yet,  there  was  little  done  save  in 
sewing  silks,  dress  trimmings,  and  a  few  styles  of  rib¬ 
bons.  But  in  the  next  decade  (1850-1860)  the  demand 
for  sewing-machine  silk  and  twist  began  to  increase, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  best  brands  of 
American  sewing  silks  were  superior  in  quality,  even¬ 
ness,  strength  and  color,  to  the  best  Italian ;  pongees, 
Japanese  silks,  and  other  mixed  goods  were  made  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  imported;  handkerchiefs,  ribbons 
and  a  few  pieces  of  broad  goods  were  put  upon  the 
markets,  and  were  creating  a  demand  for  more ;  and 


after  years  of  experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Brothers 
Cheney,  the  spun  silk  made  from  silk  waste,  pierced 
cocoons,  etc.,  were  coming  into  use.  and  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  those  goods  of  which  they  formed  a 
part.  As  yet  (in  1860)  American  silk  manufacturers 
had  received  no  protection  or  aid  from  the  government: 
indeed,  they  had  been  hindered  rather  than  helped, 
since  the  moderate  duties  on  manufactured  silks  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  duties  on  raw  silk, 
which  they  needed  to  have  free.  But  in  1861,  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  war,  requiring  the  raising  of  a  large 
revenue,  and  a  heavy  duty  (4U  per  cent.,  afterwards 
raised  to  60  per  cent.),  was  imposed  on  manufactured 
silk,  while  raw  silk  was  admitted  duty  free.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  for  the  silk  manufacturers,  and  they 
improved  it.  In  every  direction  their  enterprise  was 
manifest.  Paterson  became,  to  some  degree,  the  Lyons  ot 
America,  and  its  forty  or  fifty  silk  houses  (now  over  100) 
were  active  and  wide  awake.  In  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  in  numberless 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  one  form  or  other  of  the  silk 
industry  was  established,  and  profitable  work  furnished 
to  many  thousands  of  busy  workers.  The  sewing  silk 
and  machine  twist  still  continued  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  since  1870  has  been  sold  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  other  countries;  ribbons  and  siarts  of  all  kinds 
are  manufactured  here,  and  are  crowding  out  the  for¬ 
eign  goods;  dress  trimmings,  from  the  simplest  fringe, 
and  the  plainest  buttons  to  the  richest  marabout  trim¬ 
ming  and  bullion  fringe,  and  the  costliest  of  silk  but¬ 
tons,  are  now  manufactured  here  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  imported  goods ;  lace,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
which  silk  is  a  constituent — scarfs,  veils,  nets,  etc. — 
is  contesting  in  our  markets  the  palm  with  the  choicest 
products  of  the  looms  of  Nottingham  and  S’Gall.  But 
the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  what  are  known 
as  broad  goods — dress  silks  of  all  colors,  fancy  and  bro¬ 
caded  silks  wrought  by  the  improved  Jacquard  looms, 
millinery  silks,  foulards  and  spun  silks  of  slight  lustre 
but  of  great  durability  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  moderate  in  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  color,  quality  and  durability,  as  well  as  in 
beauty,  the  American  silks  surpass  the  French  silks  of 
the  same  grade,  with  two  additional  advantages — they 
are  not  weighted  with  dye  stuffs,  as  are  the  same  grade 
of  foreign  silks,  and  hence  are  of  more  durable  and  of 
more  enduring  colors,  and  they  are  lower  in  price. 
— Rearing  of  Silk-worms.  Of  the  several  species  of  mul¬ 
berry,  the  white  (Morus  alba)  is  the  best  adapted  for 
the  feeding  of  the  worms,  and  is  grown  wherever  silk 
culture  is  practiced.  The  worms  are  fed  on  l he  leaves 
in  some  specially  favorable  localities  in  the  open  air, 
but  they  are  usually  reared  in  specially  constructed 
buildings,  the  mulberry  leaves  being  gathered  and 
brought  to  them  daily.  In  tropical  countries  the  natu¬ 
ral  heat  suffices  for  hatching  the  eggs,  but  in  Southern 
Europe  artificial  heat  is  usually  necessary,  and  stoves 
are  employed,  the  temperature  being  gradually  in¬ 
creased  during  10  days  from  04°  to  82°,  at  which  it  is 
maintained  until  the  insects  are  hatched.  The  eggs 
are  usually  first  washed  to  remove  gumniiness  and  other 
impurities.  The  worms  are  fed  in  trays,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  so  distributed  as  to  prevent  tliem  from  crowd¬ 
ing  each  other,  the  most  careful  operators  chopping  the 
leaves  small  and  spreading  them  very  carefully  about. 
The  worms  of  each  brood  are  kept  separate,  unless  of 
the  same  age,  lest  the  stronger  insects  should  deprive  the 
weaker  of  food.  Small  bundles  of  twigs  are  placed  over 
the  trays  for  the  caterpillars  to  spin  in.  When  ready 
to  spin  its  cocoon  the  silk-worm  ceases  to  eat,  and  begins 
by  producing  a  loose,  rough  fiber,  which  forms  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cocoon.  Then  the  more  valuable  interior 
fiber  is  spun,  it  being  very  closely  disposed  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  insect’s  head.  This  work  occupies  about  5 
days,  during  which  often  more  than  1,000  feet  of  thread 
are  produced.  The  insect  then  rests  in  the  pupa  state 
for  2  or  3  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  perfect 
insect  forces  open  the  cocoon  and  emerges.  As  this, 
however,  is  injurious  to  the  silk,  the  rearer  prevents  it 
by  killing  the  pupa  with  hot  water  or  air,  retaining 
only  sufficient  cocoons  for  breeding  purposes.  In  reel¬ 
ing  the  silk,  the  natural  gum  with  which  it  is  coated  is 
first  softened  by  steam  or  hot  water,  the  ends  of  the 
threads  from  3  to  5  cocoons  are  caught  up  and  united, 
and  these  are  combined  into  one  by  aid  of  a  reeling 
apparatus,  each  cocoon  yielding  about  300  yards  ot 
thread.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  long  been 
attempted  in  the  U.  S.,  but  with  little  success,  the  profit 
not  being  sufficient  to  attract  industry  or  capital.  Silk 
manufacture,  on  the  contrary,  has  largely  developed, 
the  importation  of  raw-  silk  having  increased  from 
2,562,236  lbs.  in  1880  to  7,510,440  lbs.,  valued  at  $24,- 
325,531,  in  1890,  and  being  still  on  the  increase.  See 
Silk-worm. 

fcilk'-cotton  Tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Bombax. 

Silk'en.  a.  [A.  S.  scolcen .]  Made  of  silk;  like  silk; 
soft  to  the  touch ;  soft;  delicate;  tender;  smooth. 

— v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth  like  silk. 

Silk'-jjrass,  n.  See  Yucca. 

Silk'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  silky;  softness  and 
smoothness  to  the  feel. 

Silk'-inercer,  n.  A  dealer  in  silks. 

Silk-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  spinning  raw  silk,  or  manu¬ 
facturing  silk  goods. 

Silk'-sliag,  n.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven  silk,  resembling 
plush. 

Silk  -thrower,  Silk'-tlirow'ster,  n.  One  who 

twists  or  spins,  and  prepares  silk  for  weaving. 

Silk'-weaver,  n.  One  who  weaves  silk  stuffs. 

Silk'-weetl,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Asclepias. 

Silk  - worm,  «.  (Zodl.  and  Sericulture.)  The  ordinary 


name  of  the  caterpillar  of  Bombyx  mori,  a  lepidopterous 
insect,  type  of  the  genus  Bombyx,  family  Bombycidm.  1 
It  was  originally  from  China,  and  is  of  a  white  or  cream  ' 
color,  with  a  brown  fascia,  and  two  or  more  waved  lines 
of  a  deeper  color  crossing  the  upper  wings.  The  males 
fly  swiftly  in  the  evening,  but  the  females  are  inactive: 
they  live  but  a  few  hours  after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  mulberry  trees.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  mus¬ 
tard-seeds,  and  the  young  emerge  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
weather  or  air  of  the  breeding-room  be  warm  and  dry  •• 
when  first  hatched,  they  are  1  or  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark 
color,  and  very  soon  commence  eating  voraciously,  with 
short  intervals  of  abstinence  during  the  moultings,  until 
full-grown,  when  they  are  about  3  inches  long,  of  a  light- 
green  color,  with  darker  marks,  blackish  head,  and 
fleshy  protuberance  on  the  last  joint  but  one;  there  are 
12  segments  to  the  body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing-holes 
on  each  side,  aud  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  2  on  the  last  seg¬ 
ment,  end  in  disks;  the  mouth  has  a  vertical  opening 
with  strong  and  serrated  jaws ;  the  stomach  is  very 
large,  as  would  be  expected  in  such  a  voracious  larva. 

It  lives  exposed  in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  or  European  worms  are  allowed  to  incur  the  risks  i 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly-hatched  silk-worms  weigh 
1  grain,  after  the  first  moult  15,  after  the  2d  94,  after  the 
3d  400,  after  the  4th  4,628,  and  at  full  size  9,500  grains; 
each  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves  during  these 
stages,  about  60,000  times  its  primitive  weight,  and  its 
length  increases  from  1  to  40  lines  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod;  by  calculation,  the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs 
eats  upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  furnish 
120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  The  caterpillar  S.  is  at  first  of  a 
dark  color,  but  soon  becomes  light,  and  in  its  tints  much 
resembles  the  perfect  insect.  Its  proper  food  is  the 
mulberry,  though  it  will  sometimes  eat  the  lettuce  and 
some  few  other  plants.  The  &  is  about  eight  weeks  in 
arriving  at  maturity,  during  which  period  it  changes  its 
skin  four  or  five  times.  For  about  three  days  before 
casting  its  skin,  it  is  lethargic,  refusing  its  food.  On 
the  termination  of  this  period,  the  old  skin  opens  at  the 
anterior  end,  the  fore-legs  are  disengaged,  and  the  new 
and  delicately-attired  worm  escapes  forth.  Immediately 
after  this  renewal,  the  body  of  the  worm  appears  gray 


Fig.  2363.  —  the  ailantus  moth, 


( Bombyx  Cynthia.) 

and  somewhat  wrinkled,  the  new  coat  being  made  of 
full  size,  to  admit  of  future  growth ;  but  the  latter 
attribute  speedily  disappears.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth 
casting  of  its  skin,  it  measures  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  and  for  a  continuous  period  of  about 
ten  days  it  eats  voraciously,  and  increases  greatly,  both 
in  length  and  thickness.  On  the  expiry  of  this  last- 
mentioned  period  it  has  attained  the  full  size  of  a  S., 
being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.  Its  de¬ 
sire  for  food  abates;  it  nibbles  and  wastes  its  leaves; 
then  ceases  to  eat,  and  becomes  restless  to  eat  and  un¬ 
easy,  seeking  a  quiet  haven  in  which  to  spin  its  silken 
shroud.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  its  having  ceased  to  feed,  the  silky  fluid  be¬ 
comes  abundantly  supplied  to  the  interior  reservoirs; 
the  body  becomes  of  a  soft  yellow,  and  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent  towards  the  neck.  The  beautiful  silken  covering, 
or  cocoon,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  completed  in  three 
or  four  days.  It  is  commenced  by  the  formation  of  a 
loose,  decomposed  structure,  of  an  oval  form,  made  of 
what  is  denominated  floss-silk.  Within  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  days,  the  firmer  cocoons  are  con¬ 
structed.  These  are  rounded,  somewhat  oval  balls,  vary¬ 
ing  in  tint,  some  being  of  a  golden  tint,  some  of  a  straw 
color,  and  others,  again,  white.  The  included  worm, 
having  finished  its  labors,  casts  its  skin  once  more,  but 
never  appears  again  as  a  caterpillar,  as  it  now  assumes 
that  rounded,  shapeless  form  termed  chrysalis.  In  the 
chrysalis  state  it  remains  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
It  then  bursts  its  horny  cases,  coming  forth  as  a  moth 
into  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  cocoon.  The  moth  sub¬ 
sequently  emits  a  fluid,  which  has  the  effect  either  cf 
dissolving  the  gum  or  the  threads  at  one  end  of  the 
cocoon.  The  length  of  the  thread  in  a  cocoon  varies 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet.  In  1856,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  Bombyx  cynthia  (Figs.  2363-’4), 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  which  proved  to  be  a  happy- 
rival  to  the  mulberry-feeder.  The  Piedmontese  Abbe 
Fantoni  obtained  its  worms  from  the  N.  of  China,  and 
sent  them  to  France,  where  they-  succeeded  perfectly. 
This  new  silk-producer  feeds  on  the  Ailantus  glandulosa, 
a  hardy  tree,  which  stands  the  severest  winters  and  long¬ 
est  draughts  without  injury,  grows  well  in  any  climate, 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and  has  been  naturalized  and 
widely  piopagated  in  this  country  as  a  shade-tree,  where 
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it  is.  nevertheless,  rather  an  object  of  aversion  than  of 
real  benefit,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  it  emits  when 
in  blossom.  The  B.  cynthia  produces  two  crops  per  an¬ 
num,  and  would  easily  produce  tnree  in  such  countries  as 
California,  where  the  season  is  longer,  and  the  foliage 


Fig.  2364.  —  ailantus  silk-worm  and  cocoon. 


more  plentiful  in  the  autumn.  Its  eggs  are  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  B.  mori,  equally  large  at  both 
ends,  and  of  a  white  color,  with  a  black  mark,  caused  by 
the  germ  inside  the  egg.  The  cocoons  are  elongated,  of 
a  pale-gray  color,  and  are  reeled  off  in  one  continuous 
thread.  The  Cynthia  cocoon  yields  floselle,  or  floss-silk. 
It  is  manufactured  in  France  under  the  name  of  galette, 
or  fantaisie.  According  to  French  report,  “  the  silk 
produced  by  the  Ailantus  lasts  double  that  of  the  mul¬ 
berry.  It  does  not  spot  so  easilv ;  and  it  washes  like 
linen.”  See  The  Silk-worm,  Riley,  Washington,  D.C.,1879. 

Silky,  a.  Made  of  silk;  consisting  of  silk;  like  silk; 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

Sill,  n.  [A.  S.  syl :  Lat.  solum,  the  ground,  the  lowest 
part  of  anything,  the  foundation ;  Fr.  seuil ;  It.  saglia, 
a  threshold.]  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  on  which  a 
building  rests ;  the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a 
door;  the  threshold;  the  timber  or  stone  on  w'hich  a 
window-frame  stands;  or  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window- 
frame.  See  Ground  sill. 

Sil  labub,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  (Drinks.)  A 
liquor  made  by  mixing  wine  or  cider  with  milk,  and 
thus  forming  a  soft  curd.  (More  frequently  written 
Stllabob.) 

Sil  la  tie  Caracas.  ( seel'ya-da-ka-rah'kas ,)  a  mountain 
of  Venezuela,  near  Caracas,  8,700  feet  high. 

Sil'lily,  ad v.  In  a  silly  manner;  foolishly;  without 
the  exercise  of  good  sense  or  judgment. 

Sil'lintanite,  n.  [Named  after  Professor  Silliman.] 
(Min.)  An  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  a 
vein  of  gneiss  at  Chester,  near  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  passing  into  clove-brown, 
and  either  occurs  in  slender  prisms,  which  are  flattened 
and  striated,  or  fibrous,  columnar,  or  compact  and 
massive. 

Sil'Ii  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  silly;  weak¬ 
ness  of  understanding ;  want  of  sound  sense  or  judg¬ 
ment;  simplicity ;  harmless  folly. 

Sll'lon,  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend 
it  if  too  wide.  It  may  be  of  any  form,  but  must  be 
lower  than  the  works  of' the  place,  and  higher  than  the 
covered  way. 

Sil  ly,  a.  [A.  S.  soeli,  scelig,  gesoelig,  happy.]  Inoffen¬ 
sive;  harmless;  artless;  weak  in  intellect.  —  Destitute 
of  ordinary  strength  of  mind;  witless;  senseless;  fool¬ 
ish;  stupid;  shallow;  proceeding  from  want  of  under¬ 
standing  or  common  judgment;  characterized  by  weak¬ 
ness  or  folly ;  unwise ;  indiscreet ;  imprudent ;  as,  a 
silly  person,  a  silly  thought.  [Ensilage. 

Sl'lo,  n.  A  pit  or  subterraneous  repository  for  grain.  See 

Silo  am,  (John  ix.  7, 11.)  or  Shiloah,  (Neh.  iii.  15;  Isa. 
viii.  6);  a  fountain  and  pool  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
Opbel,near  the  opening  of  the  Tyropceon  into  the  valley 


Fig.  2365.  —  fountain  and  pool  of  siloam. 

of  the  Kidron  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  small 
upper  basin,  or  fountain,  excavated  in  the  rock  is  merely 
the  entrance,  or  rather  the  termination,  of  a  long  and 
narrow  subterranean  passage  beyond,  by  which  the 
water  comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

“  Siloam'8  brook,  that  flowed  ( 

Fast  by  the  Oracle  of  God."  — Milton.  | 


Silo  am.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Surry  co.,  141  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Siloam,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
110  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sil  pbiiiiii,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  As- 
teracete,  of  which  the  most  interesting  species  is  the 
Compass-plant,  S.  laciniatum,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
said  to  present  their  faces  uniformly  N.  and  S.,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  needs  confirmation.  The  plant  is  also 
known  as  Pilot-weed,  Polar-plant,  Rosin-weed,  and  Tur¬ 
pentine-weed —  the  latter  named  from  the  abundant 
resin  exuded  by  its  stems,  which  grow  to  a  height  of 
three  to  six  feet,  as  well  as  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  pinnatifid.  It  is  common  in  the  U.  States  to 
Texas,  producing  columns  of  smoke  in  the  burning 
prairies  by  its  copious  resin. 

Silt,  n.  [Sw.  sylta,  to  pickle.]  A  deposit  of  mud  or  fine 
earth  from  running  or  standing  water. 

— v.  a.  To  choke  or  obstruct  by  accumulation  of  mud, 
clay,  sand,  or  earth. 

— v.  n.  To  ooze  or  percolate,  as  muddy  water. 

Silty,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  silt. 

Silures',  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  early  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales. 

Silu'rian  System,  n.  (Geol.)  A  name  first  applied 
by  Murchison  to  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  be¬ 
low  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of 
Wales  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
Silures.  It  comprises  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  as 
yet  known  to  geologists.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
they  have  undergone  a  most  minute  and  careful  survey. 
The  system,  although  consisting  in  the  main  of  alternate 
flagstones  and  sandstones,  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
shales,  of  clayey  limestones  and  limestones  of  a  concre¬ 
tionary  character,  has  been  divided  into  lower  and  upper 
groups,  which  have  been  sub-divided  variously  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  In  America,  geologists  generally  have 
adopted  that  sub-division  into  periods  and  epochs  which 
is  derived  from  the  succession  of  rocks  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  strata  are  well  displayed  and  have 
been  carefully  studied.  For  the  order  of  succession  in 
the  Silurian  periods  and  rocks,  see  Fig.  1142. 

Silu'rida*,  «.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  malecopterygi- 
ous  fishes,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Silurus,  com¬ 
prising  species  of 
large  size,  S.  gia¬ 
nts  (Fig.  2366),  of 
the  rivers  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  sometimes 
exceeding  6  ft.  in 
length,  and  300 
pounds  in  weight. 

They  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  Fig.  2366.  —  silurus  glanis. 
the  want  of  true 

scales,  having  merely  a  naked  skin, or  large  osseousplates. 
A  strong  osseous  spine  forms  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins,  except  in  the  genus  Malapterusus,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Electrical  Silurus  of  the  African  rivers,  whose 
power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  appears  to  derive  from 
a  particular  tissue  situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  the  muscles.  The  genus  Pimelodus  contains  the 
Cat-fishes  of  the  U.  States,  of  which  there  are  about  30 
species.  The  Cat-fish  of  the  Great  Lakes,  P.  nigricans, 
is  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  and  attains  the  weight  of  30 
pounds.  The  common  Horn-pout,  or  Horned  Pout,  P. 
atrarius,  is  from  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  abounds  in 
ponds  and  slow  streams. 

Silu'rus,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Silurida:. 

Sil'van,  a.  [From  Lat.  silva.]  Pertaining  to  a  wood 
or  grove;  inhabiting  woods ;  woody;  abounding  with 
woods.  See  Sylvan. 

Sil'van,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  county,  ‘about  sixty  miles  west  of  De¬ 
troit. 

Silvas,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  silva,  a  wood.]  A  tract  covered 
with  forest  vegetation,  occupying  at  least  a  million  of 
sq.  m.  in  the  tropical  part  of  S.  America.  A  fifth  part 
of  this  vast  area  is  annually  subject  to  inundation,  and 
the  exuberance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  resulting 
from  such  conditions  renders  the  whole  district  almost 
hopelessly  unapproachable  by  civilized  man.  This  tract 
is  chiefly  on  the  course  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  group 
of  rivers  connected  with  it. 

Sil'ver.n.  [A.  S.seolfer, silver.]  (Chem.)  This  beautiful 
metal  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  highly  valued  for  its  rarity,  beauty,  lustre,  and 
permanence.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.  It  is  between  iron  and  copper  in  point  of  hard¬ 
ness,  and  is  very  tenacious.  It  may  be  hammered  into 
thin  leaves  and  drawn  into  very  fine  wire.  It  fuses  at 
about  1873°  F.,  expanding  forcibly  at  the  moment  of 
solidification.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  conductors 
of  heat  and  electricity,  and  is  not  oxidized  at  any  tem¬ 
perature,  even  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  When  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  it  has  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
mechanically  at  its  melting-point,  giving  it  off  with 
effervescence  at  the  moment  of  solidification  ;  —  hence, 
the  bubbly  appearance  of  the  surface  of  ingots  of  the 
pure  metal.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur, 
speedily  turning  black  in  atmospheres  containing  no¬ 
table  portions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Alloyed  with 
certaiu  proportions  of  copper,  to  give  it  increased  hard¬ 
ness  and  tenacity,  it  is  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations 
for  purposes  of  coinage  and  for  articles  of  plate.  From 
its  purity  of  color,  it  is  the  most  perfect  reflector  known, 
and  is  always  employed  for  reflecting  surfaces  when 
practicable.  —  S.  occurs  in  nature  in  the  native  state, 
crystallized  in  cubes  and  forms  derived  therefrom,  it 
is  not  uncommon,  though  not  iD  large  masses,  in  the| 


silver-bearing  veins  of  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more  generally  alloyed 
with  gold,  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  native  alloy 
in  the  great  Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada,  contains  about 
forty-three  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  rest  being  gold. 
The  galena  ores  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  nearly  all  con¬ 
tain  silver  iu  quantities  varying  from  0-10  to  30.  la 
the  case  of  argentiferous  copper,  it  is  found  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  lead.  The  alloy  is  heated  gradually,  so 
that  the  lead  melts  out  and  flows  away,  carrying  with 
it  the  silver,  and  leaving  behind  a  spongy  mass  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  argentiferous  lead  is  then  submitted  to  cupel- 
lation.  The  rich  ores,  such  as  the  sulphides  already 
mentioned,  are  reduced  by  the  process  of  amalgama¬ 
tion.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  converted  into  chloride 
by  mixing  the  ore  in  a  finely-divided  state  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  roasted  copper  pyrites.  The  chloride  of 
copper  formed  acts  on  the  sulphide  of  silver,  converting 
it  into  chloride.  Mercury  is  added  to  the  mass,  which 
decomposes  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  amalgam  so 
formed  is  distilled.  There  are  several  other  methods 
of  separating  silver  from  its  ores,  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abel  and  Bloxam’s 
Handbook  of  Chemistry.  The  only  alloy  of  silver 
worth  noting  is  that  used  for  coinage,  the  standard 
for  which  in  this  country,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  11-1  parts 
of  silver  and  0'9  of  copper.  To  iucrease  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  many  articles  made  of  the  baser  metals, 
they  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of  silver  by  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  Plating,  properly  so  called,  consists  in 
covering  a  clean  sheet  of  copper  with  a  thin  film  of  sil¬ 
ver.  by  washing  over  it  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic.  A 
plate  of  silver  rather  larger  than  the  plate  of  copper  is 
then  laid  upon  it  and  the  edges  turned  over.  The  two 
are  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  and  passed  through  power¬ 
ful  rollers.  The  process  of  electro-plating  has  already 
been  described  under  that  head.  Of  late  years,  silver 
has  been  substituted  for  mercury  in  the  silvering  of 
glass  in  numerous  instances.  The  deposition  is  effected 
by  pouring  over  the  glass  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitrate 
of  silver,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  ammonia,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  essential  oil  of  cloves.  A 
gentle  heat  is  applied  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the 
whole  of  the  surface  is  coated,  after  which  the  residue 
is  poured  off,  and  the  film  of  silver  is  dried  and  var¬ 
nished.  Grape  sugar  and  Rochelle  salt  are  sometimes 
added  instead  of  the  essential  oil.  Copper  and  brass  are 
silvered  either  by  rubbing  over  their  cleaned  surface  a 
mixture  of  cream  of  tartar,  chloride  of  silver,  and  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  or  by  agitating  them  in  mercury  in 
which  silver  is  dissolved.  By  the  application  of  heat, 
the  mercury  is  expelled,  leaving  the  silver  behind  as  a 
very  thin  film.  Chemically  pure  metallic  silver  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  standard  silver  in  nitric  acid ; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  pure  chloride  of  sodium 
added  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down. 
The  precipitate  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water  until 
the  washings  are  tasteless.  The  chloride  is  then  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  bars 
of  zinc  are  placed  in  the  mass.  The  zinc  gradually  re¬ 
duces  the  chloride  to  the  metallic  condition.  It  is  then 
washed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  with  water,  un¬ 
til  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver.  The  reduced  silver  thus  obtained  is  not  absolutely 
pure :  it  is  therefore  once  more  dissolved  in  pure  nitric 
acid,  precipitated  by  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduced 
by  fusion  in  a  deep  clay  crucible,  with  70-4  per  cent,  of 
chalk  and  4-2  per  cent,  of  powdered  charcoal,  for  a* 
hour  and  a  half.  Eq.  108 ;  sp.  gr.  10'53 ;  symbol,  Ag. 
See  Precious  Metals. 

Aceto-nitrateof  S.  (Phot.)  The  so-called  aceto-nitrate 
of  silver,  used  in  photography,  is  made  by  adding  1)4 
drachms  of  glacial  aceto-acid  to  50  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water. 

Ammonio-nitrate  of  S.  (Phot.)  The  so-called  ammo- 
nio-nitrate  of  silver,  used  in  photography,  is  made  by 
adding  strong  liquor  ammoni®  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  redissolved. 

Bromide  of  S.  ( Chem.)  It  may  be  formed  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  bromide  of  potas 
sium.  It  is  of  a  light-yellow  color,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  chloride.  It  dis¬ 
solves  readily  in  bromide  of  potassium  and  other  solu¬ 
ble  bromides,  forming  with  them  double  salts,  and  in 
hyposulphate  of  soda.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  sensitive  film  used  iu  the  collodion  process.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  nature  as  bromite,  at  Santa  Fiora,  in  Mexico,  nud 
in  combination  with  chloride  of  silver  as  enobolite,  in 
Chili,  Mexico,  and  Honduras.  Form.  AgBr. 

Chloride  of  S.  (Chem.)  There  appears  to  be  two  chlo¬ 
rides  of  silver  —  the  ordinary  chloride,  AgCl,  and  the 
sub-chloride,  AgoCl.  Chloride  of  silver  is  formed  as  a 
dense  white  flocculent  precipitate,  by  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  any  soluble  chloride,  to  a 
soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
by  strong  solutions  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides, 
with  which  it  forms  double  salts.  It  melts  at  500°  into 
a  horny  mass  ;  hence  its  old  name  of  horn-silver.  It  is 
easily  reduced  by  hydrogen,  when  heated,  and  by  zinc, 
iron,  and  most  of  the  easily  oxidizable  metals  when 
moist.  Cyanide,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  potassium  dis¬ 
solve  it  with  the  formation  of  double  salts.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  hyposulphates,  forming  com¬ 
pounds  having  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  ory  uic  matter,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
being  blackened  by  light ;  hence  its  use  in  photography. 
It  is  found  native  in  most  silver-mines  as  kerate,  or 
horn-silver.  The  sub-chloride  is  obtained  by  digesting 
leaves  of  pure  silver  in  chloride  of  copper,  or  perchloride 
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of  iron.  It  forms  black  scales,  which  are  not  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid. 

Iodide  of  S.  ( Chem .)  It  is  formed  by  precipitating 
the  nitrate  by  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  pale-yellow 
substance,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  nearly  so  in  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  double  salts.  Its  sensitiveness  to  light  renders 
it  of  great  use  in  photography.  It  occurs  in  nature  as 
iodite,  in  thinflexible  plates,  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Spain. 

Nitrate  of  S.  {Chem.)  This  important  salt  is  made 
by  dissolving  silver  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  square  anhydrous  colorless  tables,  and  dissolves 
in  an  equal  weight  of  water.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and 
may  be  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  in  which  form  it  is 
used  by  surgeons  as  an  escliarotic,  under  the  popular 
name  of  lunar  caustic.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  under¬ 
goes  no  alteration  when  exposed  to  light;  but  if  the 
smallest  portions  of  organic  matter  be  present,  it  dark¬ 
ens  perceptibly.  When  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with 
organic  matter,  as  in  the  ordinary  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  forms  a  dark  brownish-purple  compound  of  an 
organic  nature,  whose  composition  is  at  present  but 
little  understood.  For  photographic  purposes,  it  must 
be  perfectly  neutral  and  pure,  free  from  contaminations 
of  nitric  acid  and  organic  matter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
ordinary  so-called  pure  nitrate  should  be  carefully 
fused  and  recrystallized.  It  is  also  used  as  a  source  of 
silver  in  the  electrotype  process,  in  silvering  glass  and 
in  marking-ink. 

Oxides  of  S.  {Chem.)  There  are  three  oxides  of  silver 
— the  sub-oxide,  Ag40,  is  a  dark  powder,  formed  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  the 
protoxide,  Ag20,  procured  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda  to  the  nitrate  when  it  falls,  as  a  brown  hydrate ; 
and  the  peroxide,  Ag204,a  compound  foirned  in  gray  cir¬ 
cular  crystals  when  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current.  The  protoxide  is 
a  powerful  base,  combining  with  the  acids  to  form  neu¬ 
tral  salts.  It  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

Phosphates  of  S.  {Chem.)  Silver  from  several  phos¬ 
phates,  but  they  are  unimportant. 

Sulphate  of  S.  {Chem.)  When  the  metal  is  boiled  in 
sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  ninety  parts  of  water. 
It  is  a  very  stable  salt,  requiring  a  greater  heat  for  its 
decomposition  than  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 

Sulphide  of  S.  This  compound  is  the  principal  ore 
of  silver,  and  is  found  native,  crystallized  in  cubes  and 
octahedra,  as  well  as  in  massive  concretions.  It  has  a 
metallic  lustre,  from  which  it  derives  its  mineralogical 
name,  Silver  glance.  S.  of  S.  is  also  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  sulphides,  especially  those  of  copper  and 
silver.  Metallic  silver  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for 
sulphur,  the  metal  becoming  blackened  by  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
gaseous  state,  even  though  largely  diluted  with  air.  S. 
of  S.  may  be  prepared  chemically  by  transmitting  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate,  or  by  fusing  metallic  silver  with  excess  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  crucible.  In  a  massive  form,  S.  of  S.  is  to  a 
certain  extent  malleable,  and  will  take  impressions  from 
a  die. 

sir  ▼er,  a.  Made  of  silver ;  white  like  silver;  white  or 
pale ;  of  a  pale  lustre. —  Soft  and  clear,  as  tones. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  superficially  with  a  coat  of  silver;  to 
foliate;  to  cover  with  tinfoil  amalgamated  with  quick¬ 
silver  ;  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre  ;  to  make  smooth  and 
bright. —  To  make  hoary ;  as,  silvered  locks. 

sn'  ver-foell-tree,  (Bot.)  n.  Same  as  the  Snow-drop. 
See  Halesia. 

Sil'ver  City,  in  Idaho ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Owyhee 
co.,  1  m.  W.  of  Ruby  City. 

Silver  City,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  2 
m.  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

Sil'ver  (reek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Ivaskaskia  River 
at  Athens,  in  St.  Clair  co. — A  twp.  of  Stephenson  co. 

Silver  Creelt,  in  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Ohio  River 
from  Clark  co. — A  township  of  Clark  co. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mills  coun¬ 
ty- 

Silver  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Cass  coun¬ 
ty- 

Silver  Creek,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of 
Wright  co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Monticello. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  flows  into  Sunflower 
River  from  Washington  co. — A  post-vill.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph 
co. 

Silver  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  31  m.  S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Green  coun¬ 
ty. 

Sil'ver-flr,  n.  See  Fib. 

Sil'ver- fish,  a.  ( Zodl .)  A  small  species  of  carp, 
striped  with  silvery  lines. 

Sil'ver  Glance,  n.  {Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of  silver; 
composed  of  87’  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  12-9  sulphur. 
It  is  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  but  acquires  a  superficial 
iridescent  tarnish  on  exposure;  opaque,  with  a  metallic 
lustre;  flexible,  but  difficultly  frangible;  malleable  and 
sectile,  yielding  easily  to  the  knife,  and  cutting  like  lead. 
It  is  found  in  various  cubical  forms. 

Sil'veriiiK',  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  covering  the 
surface  of  anything  with  silver;  the  silver  thus  laid  on. 
See  Silver. 

Sil'ver  Lake,  in  Wyoming  co.,  New  York.  It  is  3m. 
long,  and  its  surplus  waters  flow  into  Genesee  River. 

Silver  Lake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of 
Susquehanna  co.,9  m.  N.W.  of  Montrose. 


Sil'ver-leaf.  n.  Silver  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 

Sil'verly,  adv.  With  Ihe  appearance  of  silver. 

jSil'ver  Moun'tain.  in  California,  a  village,  former 

|  cap.  of  Alpine  co.,  50  m.  E.  of  Placerville. 

I  Sil'versille,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  ot  the 

j  genus  of  fishes  Atherina,  q.  v. 

Sil'veriiiHith,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  work  in 
silver. 

Sil'ver  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and 
township  of  Cumberland  co.,  10  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. — 
A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Sil'verton,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.,  15  m.  E.  of  Salem. 

Sil'verville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  10  m.  W.  of  Bedford. 

Sil'ver-weed,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fine  American  plant  of 
the  genus  Potentilla,  found  in  meadows  and  rocky  hills 
in  the  Northern  states;  P.  anserina. 

Sil'very,  a.  Lrke  silver;  having  the  appearance  of 
silver;  white;  of  a  mild  lustre;  besprinkled  or  covered 
with  silver. 

Silves'ter  I.,  Pope,  was  elected  in  31-1.  The  Arian 
heresy  commenced  in  his  pontificate,  and  .  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  against  the  Douatists.  D.  336. 

Silvester  II.,  was  at  first  a  monk  in  Auvergne ;  but  his 
superior  talents  exciting  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
companions,  he  withdrew  from  the  monastery  and  went 
to  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Barcelona  took  him  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  noticed  by  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  gave 
him  an  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  quitted,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Germany,  became  preceptor  to  Otho  III.  He 
was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  by 
whom  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  By  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Otho,  he  gained  the  papacy  in  999.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences.  D.  1003. 

Sil'vey  ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Solano 
co.,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Suisan  City. 

Sily'bnm,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracese, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  is  S.  marianum,  the  Milk 
Thistle,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
or  more,  with  large  spreading  wavy  spinous  leaves,  of 
which  thoso  next  the  root  are  pirinatifid,  and  variegated 
with  green  and  milk-white.  The  specific  name  Marianum 
was  given  to  this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that  the 
white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a 
drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk. 

Simaba,  ( sim-ai'ba ,)  n.  [Its  native  name.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  the  order  Simarubace x.  The  seeds  of  the 
species  S.  cedron  are  highly  esteemed  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  America  for  their  febrifugal  properties. 

Siinar',  Simare'.  Cimar',  C’ymar',  n.  [Fr. 
simarre.]  A  woman’s  long  gown  or  robe.  —  Also,  the 
outer  robe  of  a  Protestant  bishop. 

Simaru'ba,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Simarubaceee.  The  species  S.  amara,  the  Mountain 
Damson,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  bark  of  the  root  acts  like  a  tonic,  and  has 
been  employed  medicinally  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Simaruba'cese.  n.  pi.  [Simaruba,  its  Caribbean 
name.]  (Bot.)  The  Quassia  family  and  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rutales.  Diag.  Few-seeded,  finally  apocarpous 
fruit,  whose  pericarp  does  not  laminate,  a  dry  incon¬ 
spicuous  torus,  exalbuminous  seeds,  and  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules.  —  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  India,  America,  and  Africa.  A 
bitter  principle  is  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  order.  See  Picrasma,  Quassia,  Simaruba. 

Simbirsk',  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  near  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Sviaga.  430  m.  S.E.  of  Moscow;  Lat.  54°  18' 
49"  N„  Lon.  48°  22'  15"  E.  Pop.  24,837. 

Sim'blot,  n.  £Fr.J  ( Weaving.)  The  harness  of  a 
draw-loom. 

Simcoe,  (sim'kd,)  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  lake  abt.  30  m. 
long,  and  about  18  broad  at  its  widest  part,  situate 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  arm  of  Lake  Huron 
called  Georgian  Bay,  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
through  Lake  Gongichin  and  the  Severn.  It  contains 
numerous  islands,  and  generally  frozen  over  in  the 
winter,  so  as  to  be  passable  with  safety  for  sleighs. —  A 
co.  between  the  above  lake  and  Georgian  Bay;  area, 
1,797  sq.m.  Cap.  Barrie.  Pop.  abt.  57,500.  —  A  town’ 
cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Lake  Erie :  pop.  abt.  l,90o! 
Simeon.  (Script.)  The  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah! 
When  he  and  his  brethren  went  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn,  his  brother  Joseph  insisted  on  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  brother,  being  brought  to  him,  and  detained 
Simeon  as  a  hostage  for  his  forthcoming,  lie  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
B.  about  1755  b.  c. 


Simeon,  surnamed  Stylites.  a  Christian  fanatic  wl 
acquired  immense  fame  by  passing  the  last  forty-seve 
years  of  his  life  upon  the  tops  of  ruined  pillars.  II 
flourished,  if  such  a  word  is  at  all  applicable  to  hii 
from  392  to  461.  A  second  saint  of  the  name  dwelt  r 
his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  but  the  former  was  tl 
original  inventor  of  this  pastime. 

Simiadae,  (sim'e-a-de.)  n.  [Lat.  simia,  an  ape.l  Tl 
name  of  a  quadrumanous  family  of  mammalian  animal 
which  embraces  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  tl 
monkeys.  They  are  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  o 
world.  The  nostrils  are  divided  by  a  narrow  septum  -  tin 
possess  opposite  thumbs  on  their  fore-and  hind-feet;  tl 
callosities  on  the  rumps  are  generally  naked.  Some  < 
the  species  only  are  furnished  with  cheek-pouches  Tl 
S.  aredivided  into  two  groups 1.  The  Tailless,  or  Apf 
comprising  the  Chimpanzee,  the  GoriPa.  and  the  Oran 
outang;  2.  The  Tailed  monkeys,  including  all  the  tri 
monkeys  of  the  old  world. 


[Sim  ilar,  a.  [Fr.  similaire,  from  Lat.  similis,  like.] 
Like;  resembling;  having  a  like  form  or  appearance; 
having  like  qualities. 

(Geom.)  Similar  figures  are  those  which  have  the 
same  shape.  More  accurately  defined,  similar  rectilineal 
figures  or  polygons  are  such  as  have  their  angles  respec¬ 
tively  equal,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro¬ 
portional.  Of  these  two  conditions,  triangles  alone 
necessarily  satisfy  the  one  when  they  satisfy  the  other. 

Similarity,  n.  State  of  being  similar ;  likeness;  re¬ 
semblance  ;  similitude ;  uniformity. 

Similarly,  adv.  In  like  manner;  with  resemblance. 

Simile,  n.  [Lat.,  from  similis,  like.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  two  things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a 
third,  that  is  common  to  both.  Similes  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses:  when  addressed  to  the  understanding,  their 
purpose  is  to  instruct;  when  to  the  heart,  their  purpose 
is  to  please.  To  have  a  just  notion  of  S.  they  must  be 
distinguished  into  two  kinds;  one  common  and  familiar, 
as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage,  and 
another  more  distant  and  refined,  as  where  two  things 
which  have  in  themselves  no  resemblance  or  opposition 
are  compared  with  respect  to  their  effects ;  as  where  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  a  flower  and  a  song, 
with  reference  to  the  emotions  they  produce  in  the  mind. 

Simil'itude,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  similitude,  from  similis .] 
Likeness;  resemblance;  similarity;  likeness  in  nature, 
qualities,  or  appearance ;  comparison ;  simile. 

(Geenn.)  The  relation  which  similar  figures  bear  to 
each  other.  The  centre  of  similitude  of  two  similar 
figures,  is  a  point  such  that  like  or  oppositely  directed 
radii  vectores  from  it  to  the  two  figures  are  proportional. 

Sim'ilor,  n.  [Fr.]  A  golden-colored  variety  of  brass. 

Sim'ious,  a.  [Lat.  simia,  an  ape.]  Relating  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  monkey. 

Sim'iner,  v.  n.  To  boil  gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Similis,  William  Gilmore,  an  American  author,  b  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  1SU6.  A  t  a  very  early  age  h  e  exhibited 
evidences  of  his  literary  abilities  in  short  verses  nar-  1 
rating  the  exploits  of  the  American  army  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Owing  to  the  reduced  circumstances  of 
his  family  and  a  sickly  childhood,  his  early  education 
was  very  simple.  After  serving  for  several  years  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  Charleston  drug  and  chemical  establish¬ 
ment,  he  at  eighteen  years  of  age  began  the  study  of  law. 

At  twenty  he  was  married,  and  at  twenty-two  admitted 
to  the  bar.  One  year’s  experience  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  sufficed  to  weary  him  of  it,  and  he  quitted  it 
in  1828  to  become  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette.  —  He  had  previously,  in  1825, 
published  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  and  two  volumes  in  1827,  entitled  Lyrical 
and  other  Poems,  and  Early  Lays.  These  were  followed 
in  1829  by  The  Vision  of  Cortez  ;  Caius,  and  other  Poems; 
and  in  1830  by  The  Tricolor ;  or,  Three  Days  of  Blood 
in  Paris.  The  Gazette,  during  the  nullification  troubles 
in  S.  Carolina,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
involved  its  proprietors  in  much  pecuniary  trouble,  and 
in  1832  S.  found  himself  nearly  penniless.  Having  about 
the  same  time  lost  his  father  and  his  wife,  he  left  Charles¬ 
ton  for  the  North.  At  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  he  prepared  the  largest,  best  known,  and 
most  liked  of  all  his  poems,  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea, 
published  at  New  York,  in  1833.  In  the  same  year  ap¬ 
peared  his  first  prize-tale,  Marlin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal.  From  that  date  down  to  within  a  few  years  ago, 

N.  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  industrious  of 
modern  authors.  He  hag  written  and  published  in  rapid 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  history,  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  miscellaneous  literature,  many  of  which  have 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  His  poetical  works,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  enumerated  above,  comprise  Southern 
1‘assages  and  lectures  (1839),  Donna  Anna  (1843), Group¬ 
ed  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies  (1845),  Lays  of  the 
Palmetto  (1848),  and  a  series  of  ballads  illustrating  the 
deeds  of  the  S.  Carolina  soldiers  during  the  war  with 
Mexico ;  Poems — Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemplative  (2  vols.  1854) ;  Areytos ;  or.  Songs  and  Bal¬ 
lads  of  the.  South,  in  1860,  and  a  number  of  occasional 
pieces.  He  also  wrote  two  dramas,  Norman  Maurice;  or, 
the  Man  of  the  People,  and  Michael  Bonham  ;  or,  the  Fall 
of  Alamo.  S.,  nevertheless,  was  best  known  and  will  be 
longer  remembered  as  a  writer  of  prose  romances.  No 
American  writer  in  his  productions  has  drawn  more 
largely  from  local  and  revolutionary  history.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  imaginative  fiction  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  enjoyed  great  popularity.  To  the 
departments  of  history  and  biography  he  contributed  a 
History  of  S.  Carolina;  S.  Carolina  in  the  Revolution; 

A  Geography  of  S.  Carolina;  and  the  American  Loyal¬ 
ists  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.  S.  occasionally  min¬ 
gled  in  politics,  but  since  1845  he  held  no  public  posi¬ 
tion.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  compara¬ 
tive  retirement  at  Savannah,  and  in  a  style  in  keeping 
with  his  fortunes,  which  were  sadly  impaired  by  the  late 
war.  Died  in  1870. 

Simms,  in  Illinois,  a  village  ot  Edgar  co. 

Si 'mon.  called  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  the  son  of  Cleo- 
plias,  and  elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death 
of  St.  James,  a.  D.  62.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  was 
put  to  death  by  being  crucified,  in  107. 

Simon.  (St.,)  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  called  the 
Canaanite.  or  Zelote.  lie  preached  the  gospel  in  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Mauritania,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Per¬ 
sia.  He  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

Simon.  Jules, a  French  philosopher,  b.  at  L’Orient.  1814, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Cousin.  He  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  History  aud  Philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1839.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1875,  aud  senator  for  life  in  the  same  year. 
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In  Dec.  1876,  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
President  of  the  Council,  and  resigned  on  May  16,  1877. 
His  principal  works  are:  Histnirc  de  VEcole  d'  Alexan¬ 
dra,  2  vols.,_  1844-45;  Le  Devoir,  1854;  La  Religion 
Naturelle,  1856;  and  La  Liberte  de  Conscience,  1857. 

SilllO'niac,  n.  [Fr.  simoniaquc.]  One  guilty  of  si- 
pony  ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

Simoiti'acal,  a.  Guilty  of  simony:  consisting  in  si¬ 
mony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  and  selling  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Stmoni'acally,  adv.  With  the  guilt  or  offence  of 
simony. 

Simonides,  (si-mon’i-dees,)  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  B.  C.  656.  lie  lived  at 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  and  spent  his 
last  years  at  the  court  of  Ilieron  of  Syracuse.  S.  espe¬ 
cially  excelled  in  the  elegy  and  epigram,  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  iEschylus,  Pindar,  and  Lasus  of  Hermione, 
won  very  numerous  prizes,  and  even  defeated  iEschylus 
by  his  elegy  on  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon.  Only 
fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant.  S.  made  poetry  his 
profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who 
wrote  for  pay.  He  was  also  in  repute  as  a  philosopher, 
and  is  said  to  have  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet.  Died  b.  c.  467. 

Simon  Ilngns,  or  The  Magician,  a  heresiarch,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect. 
He  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  and  perceiving  the  mira¬ 
cles  wrought  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  was  baptized ; 
but,  on  offering  money  to  the  apostles  that  he  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  of 
working  miracles,  he  was  excommunicated  by  St.  Peter. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  term  Simoniac  is 
applied  to  such  as  purchase  spiritual  things.  He  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  maintained  that 
God  has  left  the  world  to  be  governed  by  certain  beings 
called  sSjOns. 

Si'monsville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor 
co.,  89  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Sim  ony,  n.  [From  Simon  Magas,  q.  v.]  (Eccl.  Law.) 
The  corrupt  presentation  of  auy  one  to  a  benefice  for 
gift,  money,  or  reward. 

Simoom',  n.  A  noxious  hot  wind  which  occurs  in 
most  countries  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  sandy 
deserts,  and  which  always  blows  from  that  quarter  in 
which  the  desert  is  situated.  In  Senegambia  and 
Guinea  it  blows  from  the  north-east,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  from  the  south-west,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  north-east,  in  Syria  from  the 
south-east,  at  Mecca  from  the  east,  at  Bagdad  from  the 
west,  and  at  Surat  from  the  north.  The  approach  of  the  S. 
is  indicated  by  terrible  appearances.  The  eastern  hori¬ 
zon  is  pervaded  by  a  dull  yellow  hue  ;  a  thick  sulphur¬ 
ous  exhalation  rises  from  the  ground,  which  is  first 
hurried  round  in  rapid  gyrations,  and  then  ascends  into 
the  air,  covering  the  whole  heavens.  Hissing  and  crack¬ 
ling  sounds  are  heard;  and  a  hot  current  of  air  rushes 
over  the  ground.  There  is  generally  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  sand  in  the  hot  air,  and  the  wind  affects 
the  human  body  very  powerfully,  often  producing  great 
feebleness,  and  sometimes  even  death. 

Si'mnus,a.  Having  a  flat  nose;  suub-nosed. 

Sim  per,  v.  n.  [Sw.  Goth,  semper.]  To  smile  in  a  silly 
or  affected  manner. 

— n.  A  smile,  with  an  air  of  silliness  or  affectation. 

Sim'perer.  n.  One  who  simpers. 

Simpering;,  a.  Smiling  foolishly  or  affectedly. 

Sim 'perinjfly,  adv.  In  an  affected  or  foolish  man¬ 
ner;  with  a  silly  smirk. 

Simplier'opol.  or  Akmetchet,  a  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  40 
m.  N.E.  of  Sebastopol . 

Sim  ple,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat .simplex — sine,  without,  and plico, 
to  fold.]  Without  fold  or  doubling;  single;  consisting 
of  one  thing;  not  complicated,  complex,  or  combined; 
not  compounded,  mingled,  or  associated  with  anything 
else;  elementary;  not  given  to  design,  stratagem,  or 
duplicity;  plain;  artless;  sincere;  harmless;  guileless; 
frank;  open;  unaffected;  inartificial;  unadorned;  un¬ 
suspecting;  credulous;  silly;  foolish;  shallow;  not 
wise ;  not  sagacious. 

— n.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 

Sim'pie-lieartecl,  a.  Ingenuous  ;  open  ;  frank. 

Sim'ple-minded.  a.  Artless;  undesigning;  simple. 

Sim  pleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  simple, 
single,  or  nncompounded;  artlessness;  simplicity;  also, 
weakness  of  intellect. 

Sim  pier.  n.  A  collector  of  simples ;  a  simplist. 

Sim'pleton,  n.  A  simple,  silly  person  ;  a  person  of 
weak  intellect ;  atrifler;  a  foolish  person. 

Simplicity,  n.  [Fr.  simplicity ;  Lat.  simplicitas,  from 
simplex,  simple.]  State  or  quality  of  being  simple;  sim¬ 
pleness;  state  of  being  unmixed  or  uncompounded; 
state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of  consisting  of  few  parts. 
—  Artlessness  of  mind;  freedom  from  a  propensity  to 
cunning  or  stratagem;  freedom  from  duplicity  ;  sincer¬ 
ity;  plainness;  freedom  from  artificial  ornament;  free¬ 
dom  from  snbtilty  or  abstruseness.  —  Weakness  of  in¬ 
tellect;  silliness. 

Simplification,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making  simple; 
act  of  reducing  to  simplicity,  or  to  a  state  not  complex. 

Sim  plify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  simplifier;  Lat.  simplex,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  simple;  to  reduce,  as  what 
is  complex  to  greater  simplicity  ;  to  make  plain  or  easy. 

Sim'plist,  v.  One  skilled  in  medicinal  herbs. 

Simplon,  (sam-plawng.)  a  mountain  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  south  of  Switzerland,  separating  the  canton  called 
the  Valais  from  the  Piedmontese  territory.  The  old 
road  across  it  being  impracticable  for  heavy  carriages, 
a  new  one,  called  the  Route  of  the  S.,  was  formed  by 
order  of  Napoleon  I.,  at  the  joint  expense  of  France  and 


the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Though  the  ascent  is  everywhere 
gradual,  the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  nearly  6,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  length  is  38  miles, 
and  the  width  between  ‘25  and  30  feet.  It  is  carried 
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through  several  tunnels,  over  upwards  of  600  bridges, 
and  has  twenty  station-houses  for  travellers.  The  road 
of  the  S.,  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  ac¬ 
complished  by  modern  engineering,  has  become  of  less 
Importance  since  the  formation  of  a  railroad.  The 
Simplon  tunnel,  now  in  construction,  will  be  larger 
than  either  that  of  St.  Gothard  or  Mt.  Cenis. 

Simply,  adv.  In  a  simple  manner;  without  art;  with¬ 
out  subtilty  ;  artlessly  ;  plainly;  of  itself;  without  ad¬ 
dition;  alone;  merely;  solely;  weakly;  foolishly. 

Simp'son.  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see;  area,  320  sq.  m.  Surface,  level;  soil,  excellent. 
Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  (1897  )  11,480. 

Simpson,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  580  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Pearl  and  strong.  Surface  undulating,  and 
mostly  covered  with  piue  forests ;  soil,  sandy  and  un¬ 
productive.  Cap.  Westville.  Pop.  (1897)  11,155. 

Simp'son's  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co. 

Simp'sonville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co.,  30  m.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Sims,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co. 

Sims'bury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.and  townsbipof 
Hartford  co.,  11  m.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Sims'  Port,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  237  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Sim  ulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  simido,  simulatus,  from  similis, 
like.]  To  copy;  to  counterfeit;  to  feign;  to  assume  the 
mere  appearance  of,  without  the  reality. 

Sim'ulated,  a.  Feigned;  pretended;  assumed  arti¬ 
ficially. 

Simulation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  simulatio.]  Act  of  simu¬ 
lating  or  of  counterfeiting;  act  of  feigning  to  be  that 
which  one  is  not ;  the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appear¬ 
ance  or  character. 

Simula'tor.  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  simulates  or  feigns. 

Simultane'ity,  n.  State  of  being  simultaneous.  (R.) 

Simulta  neous,  a.  [Fr.  simultanf,  from  Lat.  simul, 
at  once.]  Existing,  or  happening,  at  the  same  time. 

Simulta'neotisly.  adv.  At  the  same  time. 

Simulta'neousness,  n.  State  of  being  simultaneous. 

Sill,  n.  [A.  S.  syn,  sin,  synn.]  That  which  requires  to 
be  atoned  for;  any  action,  word,  thought,  or  purpose 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  any  omission  of  what  it  re¬ 
quires  ;  any  voluntary  transgression  or  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  or  any  voluntary  failure  to  comply  with  its 
requirements ;  any  violation  of  a  divine  command  ; 
transgression;  wickedness;  iniquity;  a  wicked  act. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  singian,  synyian.]  To  violate  or  transgress 
the  law  of  God,  or  to  omit  or  neglect  what  it  requires;  to 
depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by 
God  to  man  ;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  do 
wrong;  to  offend  against  right,  against  men,  or  against 
society;  to  trespass. 

Sinai,  (si-ni,  or  si-na-i.)  a  mountain,  or  mountain-range, 
in  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  memorable  as  the 
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PLAIN  OF  ER-RAHAH,  AND  CONVENT  OF  ST.  CATHARINE. 


spot  where,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  law  was 
given  to  Israel  through  Moses.  This  mountain-pass  is  , 


divisible  into  three  groups ;  a  N.W.,  reaching,  in  Mount 
Serbal, an  elevation  of  6,340  feet:  an  E.  and  central,  at¬ 
taining,  in  Jebel  Katherin,  a  height  of  8,160  feet;  and 
a  S.E.,  whose  highest  peak,  Um  Shaumer,  is  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  range.  Serbal,  with 
its  five  peaks,  looks  the  most  magnificent  mountain  in 
the  peninsula,  and  is  identified  with  Sinai  by  the  earlier 
church  fathers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosmas,  Ac.;  but  it 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narra¬ 
tive,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
opinion  that  Serbal  w’as  the  Sinai  of  Moses  had  been 
abandoned,  and  to  a  ridge  of  the  second  or  eastern  range 
that  honor  had  been  transferred,  the  N.  summit  of 
which  is  termed  Horeb ;  and  the  S.  Jebel  Musa,  or  Mount 
of  Moses,  continues  to  be  regarded  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  scholars  as  the  true  Sinai.  Its  height  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  6,800  to  7,100  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  the  W.  by  a  nar¬ 
row  valley,  called  Er-Rahah,  on  one  of  the  steps  of 
which  stands  the  famous  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  (Fig. 
2368),  devoted  to  St.  Catharine.  In  many  of  the  west¬ 
ern  Sinaite  valleys,  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  SINAITE  VALLEYS, 
rocky  sides  are  covered  by  thousands  of  inscriptions 
(Fig.  2369),  usually  short,  and  rudely  carved  in  spots 
where  travellers  would  naturally  stop  to  rest  at  noon, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  cross  and  mingled  with 
representations  of  animals.  The  inscriptions  are  in  un¬ 
known  characters,  but  were  at  first  ascribed  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  and 
afterwards  to  Christian  pilgrims  of  the  fourth  century. 
Recently,  however,  many  of  them  have  been  deciphered 
by  Professor  Beer  of  Leipzig,  who  regards  them  as  the 
only  known  remains  of  the  language  and  characters 
once  peculiar  to  the  Nabathwans  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
Those  thus  far  deciphered  are  simply  proper  names, 
neither  Jewish  nor  Christian,  preceded  by  some  such 
words  as  “peace,”  “blessed,”  “in  memory  of.” 

Sina'ic,  Sinait'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Sinapis,  (si-nai’pis,)  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Mustard, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassicacese.  The  seeds  of  two 
species  are  commonly  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  The  seeds  of  S.  nigra  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  are  known  as  black  mustard-seeds; 
those  of  S.  alba  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  are  termed 
•white  mustard-seeds.  The  flour  of  mustard,  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  condiment,  is  prepared  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two  kinds,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
black  and  three  parts  white.  The  seeds  are  pounded, 
and  the  husks  then  removed  from  the  flour  by  sifting. 
Both  the  black  and  white  mustard-seeds  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  bland  fixed  oil,  resembling  rape,  which  is 
readily  obtained  by  submitting  them  to  pressure.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  pungent  principle  for  which  mus¬ 
tard  is  valued  does  not  exist  in  the  seeds,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  brought 
together  under  the  influence  of  water.  The  acrid  and 
pungent  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  obtained  by  distilling 
black  mustard-seeds  with  water.  Internally,  flour  of 
mustard  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  emetic; 
externally,  as  an  irritant  and  rubefacient.  White  mus¬ 
tard-seeds  are  often  taken  in  an  entire  state  as  stimu¬ 
lants  in  dyspepsia.  The  young  herbs,  with  their  seed- 
leaves,  are  commonly  used  in  salads. 

Sinarnco,  (se-na-mo'ko,)  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which 
joins  the  Orinoco,  after  an  E.  course  of  100  m. 

Since,  (sins,)  prep.  [A.  S.  siththan  ]  Alter;  from  the 
time  of;  from  the  time  that. 

— adv.  Ago;  past;  before  this;  from  that  time. 

— conj.  Seeing  that ;  because  that ;  inasmuch  as. 

Sincere-  (sin-ser',)  a.  [Fr.  sincere;  Lat.  sincerus.] 
Pure;  unmixed;  unfeigned;  real:  true;  genuine;  not 
pretended  ;  being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be ;  not 
simulated  ;  not  assumed  or  said  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance  :  not  hypocritical ;  honest ;  ingenuous  ;  unaffected ; 
inartificial;  frank;  upright;  undissembling. 

Sincere'Iy,  adv.  Honestly;  with  real  purity  of  heart; 
without  simulation  or  disguise ;  unfeignedly. 

Sincere'ness,  n.  Honesty:  sincerity. 

Sincerity,  n.  [Fr.  sincerity ;  Lat.  sinceritas]  State 
or  quality  of  being  sincere;  honesty  of  mind  or  inten¬ 
tion;  freedom  from  simulation  or  falsity;  freedom  from 
hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pretence. 

Sincip'ital,  a.  (Anat.)  That  belongs  to  the  sinciput. 

Sinciput,  n.  [Lat.,  from  semi,  half,  and  caput,  the 
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head.]  The  fore  part  of  the  head  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

Sinclair,  (sin'kler,)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Morgan  co., 
6  m.  N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Sill'clairsville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

Simlc,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  near  Seronge,  and 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  220  m.  joins  the  Jumna  26  m.  S.E. 
of  Etawah. 

Simie,  or  Scinrie,  ( sind ,)  an  extensive  country  of 
British  India,  between  Hindostan  and  Beloochistan, 
comprising  the  lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Indus,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  23°  and  29°  N.,  Lon.  66°  and  72°  E.,  having 
N.  the  Punjab  and  Bahawalpoor  territories,  E.  Rajpoo- 
tana,  S.  the  Kunn  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
W.  Beloochistan  and  Cutch-Gundava.  Area,  estimated 
at  60,000  sq.  m.  S  lias  been  compared,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  its  physical  features,  to  Egypt ;  the  country- 
consisting,  like  Egypt,  of  a  long  fertile  valley,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  high  hills,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
sandy  desert,  the  fertile  portion  being  annually  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus.  Though  in 
general  features  resembling  the  land  of  pyramids,  it 
falls  immensely  short  of  that  country  in  the  real  fertility 
«f  the  soil.  The  land  is  by  no  means  well  cultivated, 
though  irrigation  is  very  extensively  practised.  Large 
tracts  of  the  country  are  devoted  to  pasture ;  and  there 
are  woods  of  palm,  mangroves,  banyans,  and  mimosas. 
Tigers,  hyenas,  and  wolves  are  the  chief  wild  animals 
er  beasts  of  prey.  The  rest  are  those  common  to  N. 
India.  Gap.  Hyderabad.  The  principal  port,  Kur- 
rachee,  from  whence  nearly  all  the  exports  are  dis¬ 
patched,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The 
Ameers,  or  upper  orders  of  the  people,  are  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  religion,  and  till  lately  exercised  a  sort  of  feudal 
right  in  the  country’,  under  the  dominion  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  of  Cabul.  In  1844, Sir  Chas.  Napier  advanced  against 
the  Ameers,  and  after  a  series  of  victories,  the  country 
was  annexed  to  the  British  empire.  Pop.  1,795,994. 

Si'ne.  [A  Lat.  prep.]  Without. 

Si  ne,  n.  [Lat.  simis,  a  curved  surface,  a  curve.  See 
Sinus.]  A  geometrical  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an 
arc,  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the 
other  end. 

Si'necural,  a.  Relating  to  a  sinecure. 

Si'necure,  n.  [Lat.  sine,  without,  and  cura,  care.]  A 
benefice  without  cure  or  care  of  souls ;  an  office  which 
yields  revenue  without  active  employment. 

.  ~v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure. 

Si'necnrism,  n.  The  state  of  having  a  sinecure. 

Si'necurist,  n.  One  who  has  a  sinecure. 

Si'ne  die.  [Lat.,  without  day.]  A  term  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  meetings  or  assemblies, 
which  are  adjourned  or  prorogued  without  a  day  be¬ 
ing  specified  for  reassembling. 

Sinepux'ent  Bay,  in  Maryland,  a  long,  narrow 
bay  and  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  in  Worcester  co.;  Lat.  38° 
12'  N.,  Lon.  75°  10'  W. 

Si'ne  qua  non.  [Lat.,  without  which  not.]  That 
without  which  the  matter  in  hand  is  null ;  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition. 

Sinew.  ( sin'yoo,)n .  [A.S .  sinu,  sinw,  senw.]  (Anal.) 
That  which  unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a  tendon. 

— pi.  Strength,  or  rather  that  which  supplies  strength  ; 
muscle;  nerves. 

“  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  —  Johnson . 

— v.  a.  To  bind  or  join,  as  by  sinews;  to  strengthen;  to 
harden. 

Sinewless,  (sin'yu-les,)  a.  Having  no  sinews;  —  hence, 
lacking  in  strength  or  vigor. 

Sin'ewr  Kiver,  in  British  America,  rises  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  abt.  Lat.  56°  N.,  Lon.  119°  W.,  and 
flows  into  the  Peace  River  after  a  N.E.  course  of  100  m. 

Siu'ew-slirunk,  a.  (Farriery.)  That  has  the  sin¬ 
ews  under  the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  as  an  over¬ 
worked  horse.  . 

Sin'ewy,  a.  Consisting  of  a  sinew  or  nerve ;  nervous; 
strong;  well  braced  with  sinews ;  vigorous;  firm. 

Sinful,  a.  [From  sin.]  Tainted  with  sin;  wicked; 
iniquitous;  criminal;  unholy;  containing  sin,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in  sin;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Sin'fully,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  the  laws  of  God 
do  not  permit ;  wickedly;  iniquitously  ;  criminally. 

Sin'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sinful  or  contrary  to 
the  divine  will;  wickedness;  iniquity;  criminality; 
corruption ;  depravity. 

Sing-,  v.  n.  (imp.  sung,  sang  :  pp.  sung.)  [A.  S.  singan .] 
To  read  or  recite  with  musical  modulations ;  to  utter 
sounds  with  various  inflections  or  melodious  modula¬ 
tions  of  voice,  as  fancy  may  dictate,  or  according  to  the 
notes  of  a  song  or  tune;  to  utter  sweet  or  melodious 
sounds,  as  birds;  to  make  a  small,  shrill  sound  ;  to  tell 
or  relate  something  in  numbers  or  verse. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  musical  modulations  of  voice;  to 
chant;  to  carol ;  to  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praises  to  in 
verse;  to  relate  or  rehearse  in  numbers,  verse,  or  poetry. 

Sins’jipore',  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
in  S.E.  Asia,  consisting  of  a  small  island  at  the  S.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  including  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  the  latter  being  in  Lat.  1°  17'  N.,  Lou. 
103°  50'  E. ;  area,  275  sq.  m.  The  climate  is  hot,  but 
remarkably  healthy;  nutmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spices 
grow  well  ;  and  the  forests  contain  much  timber  well 
suited  for  nautical  purposes.  The  town  of  Singapore, 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  an  emporium  for 
merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  its  trade 
is  probably  the  largest  of  any  single  port  in  the  Chinese 
waters.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  N.  America  are 
gambier,  tin,  sago,  tapioca,  black  and  white  pepper,  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  nutmegs,  gutta-percha,  camphor,  coffee, 
Japan-wood,  and  rattans.  P.  of  island  1888,  abt,  160,000. 


Singboom',  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  prov.  of  Orissa;  Lat.  22°  37'  N.,  Lon.  85°  65'  E. 

Singe,  ( sinj ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ssengan.]  To  burn  slightly  or 
superficially;  to  scorch;  to  burn  the  surface  of,  as  the 
nap  off  cloth,  or  the  hair  off  the  skin. 

— n.  A  burning  of  the  surface ;  a  slight  burn. 

Sing-'er,  n.  [From  sing.]  One  who  sings;  one  versed 
in  music,  or  one  whose  occupation  is  to  sing;  a  bird 
that  sings. 

Singhalese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  na¬ 
tives,  of  Ceylon ;  Ceylonese.  See  Cingalese. 

Singling',  n.  Act  of  uttering  sounds  with  musical  in¬ 
tonations  ;  musical  articulation ;  the  utterance  of  melo¬ 
dious  notes. 

Sing  ingly,  adv.  In  a  singing  manner ;  with  a  kind 
of  tune. 

Sing'ing-inaster,  n.  A  music-master;  one  who 
teaches  vocal  music. 

Sing'ing-school,  n.  A  school  where  singing  is 
taught. 

Single,  (sing'gl,)  a.  [Lat.  singulus,  from  the  root,  sim, 
once,  whence  semel,  once,  a  single  time.]  One  to  each ; 
separate ;  single ;  one ;  only ;  individual ;  consisting  of 
one  only ;  particular ;  uncompounded ;  alone ;  having 
no  companion  or  assistant ;  unmarried ;  not  double ;  not 
complicated ;  performed  with  one  person  or  antagonist 
on  a  side,  or  with  one  person  only  opposed  to  another ; 
pure;  simple;  incorrupt;  unbiassed. 

— v.  a.  To  separate ;  to  select,  as  an  individual  person  or 
thing  from  among  a  number ;  to  choose  one  from  others. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

Sin'gTe-entry,  n.  See  Book-keeping. 

Sin'gle-liaml'ed,  a.  Unassisted;  unaided;  alone. 

Sin'gle-heart'etl,  a.  Without  duplicity;  sincere; 
upright. 

Sin'gle-mintl'ed,  a.  Having  a  single  purpose. 

Sin'gleness,  n.  State  of  being  single,  or  one  only,  or 
separate  from  all  others ;  the  opposite  of  doubleness, 
complication,  or  multiplicity ;  simplicity ;  sincerity  ; 
purity  of  mind  or  purpose ;  freedom  from  duplicity. 

Sin'gles,  n.  pi.  See  Silk. 

Sin'gTe-stick,  n.  A  stout  cudgel  for  fencing  or  fight¬ 
ing  with ;  also,  a  game  at  cudgels. 

Sin'gie-tree,  n.  A  wbiffle-tree. 

Sin  glo.  n.  A  fine  kind  of  tea,  with  large,  flat  leaves, 
not  much  rolled. 

Singly,  adv.  Individually;  particularly;  only  by 
one  s  self;  without  partners  or  companions;  also,  hon¬ 
estly;  sincerely. 

Sing  Sing,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.,  on  the  Hudson,  33  m.  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  acclivity,  and  contains  many  elegant  villas, 
but  is  particularly  noted  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  New 
York  State -prisons,  composed  of  two  separate  stone 
buildings,  one  containing  1,200  cells,  for  male  convicts 
from  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with  the  addition 
of  Ulster, Greene,  and  Sullivan  cos.;  the  other,  with  120 
cells,  receives  female  convicts  from  every  county  in  the 
State. 

Sing'-song,  n.  A  term  for  bad  singing,  or  for  drawling. 

.Sin  gular,  a.  [Fr.  singulier ;  Lat.  singularis,  from 
singulus.]  That  is  single ;  alone ;  solitary ;  not  com¬ 
plex  or  compound;  expressing  one  person  or  thing;  not 
plural ;  not  dual.  —  Particular ;  existing  by  itself;  with¬ 
out  precedent;  unexampled.  —  Remarkable;  eminent. 
—  Unusual;  rare;  not  common.  —  Implying  something 
censurable  or  not  approved — Peculiar;  strange;  odd. 

(Gram.)  Expressing  only  one ;  not  plural. 

Singularity,  n.  [Fr.  singularity  ;  Lat.  singularitas, 
from  singularis.]  State  of  being  singular:  peculiarity; 
some  character  or  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all,  or  from  most  others ;  an  uncommon 
character  or  form ;  something  curious  or  remarkable ; 
particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  distinction;  char¬ 
acter,  or  trait  of  character,  different  from  that  of  others; 
eccentricity;  oddity. 

Sin'gularly,  adv.  Peculiarly;  in  a  manner  or  de¬ 
gree  not  common  to  others;  oddly;  strangely.  —  So  as 
to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 

Singul'tous,  a.  Relating  to,  or  affected  with,  hiccough. 

Singul'tus,  n.  [Lat  ]  (Med.)  A  noise  made  by  the 
sudden  and  involuntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  glottis,  which 
arrest  the  air  in  the  trachea.  It  is  the  symptom  of  many 
morbid  conditions,  and  especially  of  gangrene,  but  occurs 
frequently  in  persons  otherwise  in  good  health.  Also,  a 
sob. 

Sinigaglia,  ( sin-egal'ye-a ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Italy, 
prov.  of  Ancona,  at  the  month  of  the  Misa,  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ancona;  pop.  9,000. 

Siu'ister,  a.  [Lat.  sinistra,  from  sinister.]  Left;  on 
the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left  hand.  —  Evil;  bad; 
corrupt;  p  verse;  dishonest.  — Unlucky  ;  unfortunate- 
inauspicious. 

— n.  (Her.)  The  left-hand  side  of  the  escutcheon,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  used  in  armory ;  that  is,  the  object  being 
placed  immediately  before  the  spectator,  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  the  right-hand  is  the  sinister,  and  the  side  opposite 
the  left-hand  the  dexter. 

Sin'isterly,  adv.  Absurdly;  perversely;  unfairly. 

Sin'istral,a.  To  the  left;  belonging  to  the  left  hand- 
sinistrous. 

Sinistrality,  n.  Quality  of  being  sinistral. 

Sin'ist  rally, adv.  Toward  the  left;  on  the  left-hand. 

Siu'istrorsera.  (Bot.)  Turned  to  the  left. 

Sin'istrous,  a.  Being  on  the  left  side ;  inclined  to  the 
left;  —  hence,  wrong;  absurd;  perverse. 

Sill'istrously,  adv.  Perversely;  wrongly;  with  a 
tendency  to  use  the  left  as  the  stronger  hand. 

Si n k , ( singk,) v.n.  (imp.  sunk ;pp.  sunk.)  [A.S.sencan  I 
To  move  one’s  self  downwards  ,  to  fall  or  go  downward 


in  a  medium  or  substance  of  less  specific  gravity;  to  go 
to  the  bottom  ;  to  subside;  opposed  to  float  or  swim ;  to 
fall  gradually;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body;  to 
become  lower;  to  settle  to  a  level ;  to  be  overwhelmed 
or  depressed ;  to  enter  deeply ;  to  be  impressed ;  to  be¬ 
come  deep;  to  retire  or  fall  within  the  surface  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  eyes  into  the  head ;  to  decline ;  to  droop ;  to 
decay ;  to  decrease ;  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. —  To 
be  lower ;  to  become  less,  as  prices. 

Sink,u.  a.  To  cause  to  sink,  settle,  or  descend;  to  put  un¬ 
der  water;  to  immerse  in  a  fluid ;  to  make  by  digging  or 
delving ;  to  depress ;  to  degrade ;  to  plunge  into  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  cause  to  fall  or  to  be  plunged;  to  bring  low- ;  to 
reduce  in  quantity  ;  to  overbear ;  to  crush ;  to  diminish ; 
to  lower  or  lessen  ;  to  cause  to  decline  or  fail ;  to  lower 
in  value  or  amount ;  to  reduce;  to  pay;  to  diminish  or 
annihilate  by  payment ;  to  waste ;  to  dissipate ;  to  reduce, 
as  a  capital  sum  of  money,  for  the  sake  of  greater  profit 
or  interest  out  of  it. 

— n.  That  into  which  anything  sinks  or  descends ; — specif¬ 
ically,  a  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water;  a  jakes  ;  a  kind 
of  basin  of  stone  or  wood  to  receive  foul  water.  —  Any 
place  where  corruption,  physical  or  moral,  is  gathered 
or  generated. 

Sinker.  n.  That  which  sinks ;  a  weight  placed  on 
some  body,  as  a  fish-line,  to  sink  it. 

Sink'-hole,  n.  A  hole  for  receiving  and  conducting 
off  dirty  waters,  &c.;  a  sink. 

Sink'ing-fiiml,n.  (Pol.  Economy.)  A  fund  provided 
from  other  funds  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debt 
of  a  government  or  a  corporation. 

Sink  ing'  Spring,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland 
co.,  75  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Sinking  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co.,  50  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sink'ing  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  valley  in  Berks 
co.,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 

Sin'less,  a.  [From  sin.]  Free  from  sin  ;  pure ;  perfect; 
innocent. 

Sin'lessly,  adv.  In  a  sinless  manner  ;  innocently. 

Siu'lessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sinless; 
freedom  from  sin  and  gnilt. 

Sinnamary,  Sinniniari,  (seen'na-ma-re',)  in 
French  Guiana,  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  78 
m.  N.W.  of  Cayenne,  after  a  N.  course  of  200  m. 

Sinnonialio  ning  Creek,  in  J’ennsylvania,  enters 
the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Clinton  co. 

Sin'ner,  n.  One  who  sins;  one  who  has  voluntarily 
violated  the  divine  law ;  a  moral  agent  who  has  volun¬ 
tarily  disobeyed  any  divine  precept,  or  neglected  any 
known  duty;  an  unregenerate  person;  an  offender;  a 
criminal. 

Sin'-olTering,  n.  (Script.)  The  sacrifice  of  propitia¬ 
tion  for  the  sin  of  the  people,  enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  and 
considered  different  from  the  trespass-offering  (ibid  xiv.), 
thought  to  be  appropriate  to  special  cases  of  negligence 
only. 

Sino'pe,  [Turk.  iSin«5,]  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  75  m. 
from  Samsoun.  The  place  was  bombarded  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  1853,  when  a  Turkish  squadron  of  thirteen  ships, 
lying  in  the  roadstead,  was  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
fleet.  On  this  occasion  4,000  Turks  perished.  — Diogenes 
was  born  there.  Pop.  9,000. 

Sin'ople,  n.  (Min.)  A  ferruginous  jasper,  of  a  bright 
brick-red  color,  found  in  Hungary. 

(Her.)  The  French  designation  for  the  color  green; 
by  English  heralds  called  vert.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived,  through  the  Crusaders,  from  the  tower  of  Sin¬ 
ope,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Sin'ta  Bayou,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  Coffeeville. 

Sin'ter,  n.  [Ger.,  a  scale.]  (Min.)  Calcareous  sinter 
is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  composed  of  successive 
concentric  layers.  Silicious  sinter,  a  variety  of  common 
opal. 

Sinu.  or  Zinu  River  (sce'noo),  in  Repub.  of  Colombia, 
rises  in  the  dept,  of  Cauca,  abt.  Lat.  7°  3 O'  N.,  Lon.  76° 
10'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  after  a  N.N.E. 
course  of  200  m. 

Sinuate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  sinuare,  sinuatus,  from  sinus,  the 
bosom,  a  curved  surface,  a  curve,  a  bending.]  To  bend, 
wind,  or  curve;  to  turn;  to  bend  in  and  out. 

Sin'uate,  Sin'uose,  a.  (Bot.)  Strongly  wavy  on  the 
margin,  with  alternate  convexities  and  a. 

concavities  (Fig.  2370).  j. 

Sinua't  ion.  n.  A  winding  or  bending  wMMJJ 
in  and  out. 

Sinuos  ity,  n.  [Fr.  sinuosity,  from  L. 

Lat.  sinuositas,  from  Lat.  sinus.]  Qual- 
ity  of  being  sinuous,  or  of  bending  or 
curving  in  and  out ;  or,  a  series  of  bends  JstRjl 
and  turns  in  arches  or  other  irregular 

Sinuous,  a.  [Fr.  sinueux,  from  Lat. 
sinuosus,  from  sinus.]  Bending ;  wind-  li 
ing;  crooked;  bending  in  and  out;  of  Fig.  2370. 
a  serpentine  or  undulating  form. 

Sin'uously,  adv.  In  a  sinuous  manner;  windingljj 
crookedly. 

Si'nus,  n. ;  pi.  Lat.  Sinus  ;  pi.  Eng.  Sinuses.  [Lat.]  A 
bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore,  or  an  opening  into 
the  land. 

(Anat.  and  Surg.)  A  blind  canal  or  cavity;  a  cell, or 
pipe-like  passage,  closed  at  one  extremity,  —  in  that 
respect  being  the  opposite  of  fistula,  which  is  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends.  —  The  depressions  which  exist  in  va¬ 
rious  bones  or  other  hard  parts  of  the  body. — The  veins 
of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  are  also  called  sinuses. 

(Bot.)  The  name  given  to  the  recesses  formed  by  the 
lobes  of  leaves,  &c. 
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Sion,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  canton  of  Valais, 
in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Rhone,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Martigny  by  the  Simplon  Railroad ; 
pop.  3,227. 

Siont.  or  Sint,  (se'oot ,)  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near 
the  Nile;  Lat.  276  11'  14"  N.,  Lon.  31°  14'  E.  Manuf. 
Pipe-bowls. 

Sioux,  (soo,)  or  Dacota  ns,  a  once  powerful  family  of 
N.  American  Indians.  Their  number  is  estimated  from 
lo,OuO  to  35,000 ;  they  are  well  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  are  increasing  in  population.  Their  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  are  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter’s  rivers, 
and  branches  of  the  Missouri.  Some  of  the  tribes  en¬ 
gage  in  agriculture  ;  those  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Peter's  mainly  subsist  by  farming. 
In  1862,  the  S.,  under  the  lead  of  “  Little  Crow,”  a  noted 
chief,  in  consequence  of  their  annuity  not  having  been 
paid  to  their  satisfaction,  waged  a  most  cruel  and  ex¬ 
terminating  war  upon  the  whites  of  Minnesota  ;  and  so 
well  concerted  were  their  schemes,  that  no  less  than  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
ninety-four  soldiers,  were  killed  before  the  massacre  was 
6tayed.  As  an  atonement  for  their  great  crime  in  thus 
murdering  the  whites,  the  Federal  government  allowed 
only  thirty-eight,  out  of  three  hundred  and  three  Indi¬ 
ans  found  guilty  by  a  proper  tribunal,  to  be  executed. 
This  clemency,  though  seemingly  unjust,  was  the  result 
of  mature  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  who  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
greatly  wronged  by  some  of  the  whites,  not  only  in  with¬ 
holding  their  annuities,  but  in  extorting  money  from 
them  for  the  most  trivial  consideration,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  Indians  sought  revenge.  In  1876, 
they  were  removed  from  the  Black  Hills. 

Sioux,  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  South  Da¬ 
kota  ;  area,  768  sq.  m.  Biters.  Sioux  and  Floyd.  Cap. 
Orange  City.  Pup.  (1895)  21,400. 

Sioux  City,  in  Iowa,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Wood¬ 
bury  co.,  on  Missouri  river,  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Omaha, 
Neb.  Pop.  (1895)  27,371. 

Sioux  Falls,  in  South  Dakota,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Minnehaha  co.  Pop.  (1895)  9,002. 

Sioux  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  abt.  Lat.  45°  N., 
Lou.  97°  20'  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  River,  Lat. 
42°  30'  N.,  Lon.  96°  20'  W„  after  a  S.E.  course  of  300  m. 

Sip.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sipan.]  To  soften  by  steeping ;  to  take 
a  fluid,  or  something  sopped  in  fluid,  into  the  mouth  in 
small  quantities  by  the  lips:  to  drink  or  imbibe  in  small 
quantities;  to  draw  into  the  mouth;  to  extract;  to  drink 
out  of. 

— r.  n.  To  drink  a  small  quantity ;  to  take  a  fluid  with  the 
lips. 

—n.  The  taking  of  a  liquor  with  the  lips  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  or  a  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

Siphauto,  ( se-fan’to ,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Syra ;  area,  34  sq.  m. ;  pop.  7,000. 

Si'pltoid,  n.  A  vase  or  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
giving  out  gaseous  waters. 

Si  phon,  a.  [Fr.  and  Gr.;  Lat.  sipho.]  (Physics.)  A 
bent  tube,  open  at  both  ends  and  with  uneqnal  legs 
(1,  Fig.  2371).  It  is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  the 
following  manner :  The  syphon  is  filled  with  some  liquid, 
and  the  two  ends  being  closed,  the  shorter  leg  is  dipped 
in  the  liquid,  as  represented  in  1,  Fig.  237 1;  or  the  shorter 
leg  having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid,  the  air  is  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  applying  the  mouth  at  B.  A  vacuum  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  the  liquid  in  C  rises  and  fills  the  tube  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  then  run 
out  through  the  syphon  as  long  as  the  shorter  end  dips 
in  the  liquid.  A  syphon  of  the  form  represented  in 
2.  Fig.  2371  is  used  where  the  presence  of  the  liquid  in 
the  mouth  would  be  objectionable.  A  tube,  M,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  longer  oranch,  and  it  is  filled  by  closing 


Pig.  2371.  —  siphons. 


the  end  P,  and  sucking  at  O.  An  enlargement,  M,  ren¬ 
ders  the  passage  of  any  liquid  into  the  mouth  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  To  explain  this  flow  of  water  from  the  syphon, 
let  us  suppose  it  filled,  and  the  short  leg  immersed  in 
the  liquid.  The  pressure  then  acting  on  C,  and  tending 
to  raise  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  minus  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  D  C.  In 
like  manner,  the  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  tube  B  is 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  less  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  liquid  A  B.  But  as  this  latter  column  is 
longer  than  C  D,  the  force  acting  at  B  is  less  than  the 
force  acting  at  C,  and  consequently  a  flow  takes  place 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  these  two  forces. 
The  flaw  will  therefore  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  as 


the  difference  of  level  between  the  aperture  B  and  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  C  is  greater.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
hausting  the  siphon  of  air,  it  may  be  inverted  and  filled 
with  water;  if  both  ends  are  then  stopped,  and  the 
shorter  limb  immersed  in  the  water  to  be  decanted,  on 
removing  the  plugs  the  water  will  flow.  In  the  Wur- 


Fig.  2372.  —  siphon  used  bt  the  Egyptians  1455  b.  c. 


temberg  siphon,  the  two  ends  are  turned  up,  so  that 
when  once  filled  it  will  always  remain  so,  and  act  at 
once  when  one  end  is  immersed  in  a  liquid.  —  S.  were 
in  use  by  the  Egyptians  full  15  centuries  b.c.,  and  their 
application  to  drawing  liquor  from  their  vases  is  shown 
in  the  drawings  preserved  in  their  tombs  (Fig.  2372.) 

(Zoiil.)  The  name  of  the  membranous  and  calca¬ 
reous  tubes  which  traverse  the  septa  and  the  interior  of 
the  shells  divided  in  several  chambers.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mantle 
in  certain  univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs;  and  by  La- 
treille  to  the  mouth  of  certain  suctorious,  crustaceous, 
and  apterous  insects. 

Siphon'ie,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  siphon. 

Siplio'n  ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphor- 
biaceie.  They  are  trees  containing  a  milky  juice  in  more  or 
less  abundance, 
though  all  the 
species  do  not 
yield  caout¬ 
chouc  of  good 
quality.  One  of 
them,  Siphonia 
elastica  (Fig. 

2373),  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  French 
Guiana,  and  the 
remainder  of 
the  Amazons 
and  Rio  Negro 
districts  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  They  are 
called  Seringa- 
trees  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilians, from  the 
Portuguese 
word  seringa, 
signifying  a  syringe  or  clyster-pipe,  the  caoutchouc  hav¬ 
ing  first  been  used  for  making  those  articles.  The  bulk 
of  the  caoutchouc  at  present  exported  from  Park  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  S.  Brasiliensis,  which  is  common  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  that  province;  but  that  brought  down  to  Para 
from  the  Upper  Amazons  and  Rio  Negro  is  derived  from 
S.  lutea  and  S.  brevifolia.  These  three  species  are  all 
slender,  smooth-stemmed  trees,  averaging  100  feet  in 
height ;  the  Park  species,  however,  yields  the  greatest 
abundance  of  caoutchouc. 

Si'plmncle,  n.  (Zoiil.)  Same  as  Siphon. 

Siphtin'culated,  a.  Having  a  little  spoht  orsiphon. 

Siplionopli'orse,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  sub-order  of  hy- 
droid  acalephs,  comprising  those  species  which  have  no 
central  digestive  cavity,  but  simply  isolated  tubes. 

Sipotu'ba.  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  prov. 
of  Matto-Grosso,  Lat.  13°  50'  S.,  Lon.  58°  W.,  and  falls 
into  the  Paraguay  after  a  S.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Sip'per,  n.  One  who  sips;  as,  a  sipper  of  nectar. 

Sip'pican.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Plymouth  co., 
55  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Sip'sey,  or  New  River,  in  Alabama,  rises  in  Marion  co., 
and  flows  S.W.,  falling  into  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Sumter  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Gainesville.  —  Another,  rises  in 
the  N.  of  Walker  co.,  and  flows  S.E.  into  Mulberry  Fork 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River. 

Sipun'culus,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  worms  which 
burrow  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  are  classed 
with  the  Echinoderms  by  Cuvier,  and  with  the  Entozoa 
by  M.  de  Blainville.  They  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
fishermen,  who  use  them,  like  the  Common  Lob-worm 
(Arenicola  piscatorum),  as  baits  for  their  hooks.  They 
have  a  long,  cylindrical,  retractile  proboscis,  around  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  circle  of  tentacula,  and  at  the 
base  of  it  the  anus.  Some  of  them  attach  stony  particles 
to  their  skin,  by  a  glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it 
with  a  hard  crust,  resembling  that  formed  by  some  an¬ 
nelid*. 

Si  quis,  (si  kwls,)n.  [Lat.,  if  any  one.]  (Eccl.)  An 
announcement  made  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of 
his  purpose  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  candi¬ 
dature  may  be  challenged. 

Sit*,  (ser,)  n.  [Fr.  sire,  and  sieur,  in  monsieur,  from  seig¬ 
neur ;  Lat.  senior,  an  elder,  or  elderly  person.  See  Se¬ 
nior.]  A  word  of  respect  used  in  addresses  to  men,  as 
madam  is  in  addresses  to  women.  It  is  likewise,  in 


|  England,  the  titular  prefix  of  a  knight  or  baronet;  as, 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sirabal'li,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oreodaphose. 

Si  re,  (sir,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  senior.]  A  father.  (Used 
in  poetry.)  —  The  word  of  respect  used  in  addressing  a 
king.  —  The  male  parent  of  a  beast,  particularly  used 
of  a  horse ;  —  correlative  to  dam. 

— v.  a.  To  beget. 

Si'redon,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  batracliians,  family 
Sirenidse.  They  are  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  every  way 
similar  in  form  to  young  aquatic  salamanders.  They 
live  mainly  in  the  water.  This  genus  contains  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Oxolotl,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans. 

Si'ren,  Sy'ren,  n.  [Lat.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  young 
maidens  who  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain  island  or  prom¬ 
ontory  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang  with  be¬ 
witching  sweetness  songs  that  allured  the  passing  sailor 
to  draw  near,  but  only  to  meet  with  death.  Homer  speaks 
of  them  in  the  plural,  but  does  not  specify  their  number; 
later  writers  mention  two  and  three  by  name,  and  assign 
them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  successful  exercise  of  their  charms.  If 
any  seaman  could  resist  the  enticements  of  their  magic 
music,  they  were  doomed,  but  Ulysses  or  the  Argonauts 
alone  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Homer,  in 
the  Odyssey,  that  when  the  former,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  approached  their  perilous  home,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  com¬ 
panions  with  wax,  and  lashed  himself  to  a  mast,  until 
he  had  sailed  out  of  hearing  of  the  fatal  songs.  Others 
say  that  it  was  the  Argonauts  who  got  safely  past,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  superior  enchantment  of  Orpheus’s  singing, 
whereupon  the  S.  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and 
were  transformed  into  rocks.  The  Latin  poets  give  them 
wings;  and  in  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented 
as  birds  with  the  faces  of  virgins,  and  are  provided  with 
musical  instruments. 

— An  enticing  woman ;  a  woman  of  dangerous  fascinations. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Sirenid.-e. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  a  siren,  or  to  the  dangerous  entice¬ 
ments  of  music  ;  bewitching;  fascinating. 

Sirene',  n.  ( Acoustics .)  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  aerial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the 
different  pitches  of  musical  sounds. 

Si'renidje,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Siren  family,  compris¬ 
ing  batracliians  which  have  permanent  external  bran¬ 
chiae  that  occur  in  tufts,  covering  the  branchial  orifices. 
They  also  have  lungs  like  others  of  their  class,  and  are 
thus  true  amphibians.  It  will  be  observed  that,  even  in 
their  adult  state,  these  animals  represent  the  embryonic 
forms  of  the  higher  batracliians.  —  The  Genus  Siren  has 


an  eel-shaped  body,  with  anterior  legs,  three  spiracles, 
and  three  tufts  ;  no  posterior  legs.  The  Siren,  or  Mud- 
eel,  S.  lacertina,  of  South  Carolina,  attains  the  length 
of  24  inches ;  color  above  nearly  black,  with  numerous 
light  spots;  abdomen  purplish.  It  lives  in  mud,  and  is 
common  in  the  ditches  of  rice-fields.  Two  more  species 
are  found  in  the  South. 

Sir  Franois  Drake's  Bay.  in  California,  30  m. 
W.N.W.  of  San  F'rancisco  ;  Lat.  38°  N.,  Lon.  122°  50'  W. 

Sirg'oojati,  (seer-go-ja',)  a  town  of  British  India,  pres, 
ideucy  of  Bengal,  in  Gundwana,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Pala- 
mow  ;  Lat.  23°  5'  N.,  Lon.  83°  50'  E. 

Sir  ius,  n.  (Astron.)  The  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  the  largest  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major, 
the  Great  Dog.  It  is  very  frequently  called  the  Dog 
Star.  Its  name  is  obtained  from  Siris.  one  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  appellations  of  the  river  Nile,  because  its  heliacal 
rising  gave  warning  that  the  overflow  of  the  river  was 
about  to  commence. 

Sir'loiu,  Sur'loin,  n.  [Fr.  surlonge — stir,  on,  upon,  over, 
and  longe,  a  loin.]  A  loin  of  beef. 

Sirocco,  n.  [It.;  Sp.  sirCco,  or  xaUque ;  from  Ar. 
sharki,  easterly,  from  shark,  the  east.]  A  term  applied 
in  Italy  and  the  East  to  a  hot,  relaxing,  and  oppressive 
S.W.  wind.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  simoom,  tempered  by  its  passage  across  the  water. 

Si  roiia.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Sir'ratl,  n.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  sir,  ha.']  A  word 
of  reproach  or  contempt,  used  in  addressing  vile  charac- 
acters;  also,  employed  familiarly  or  sportively  in  ad 
dressing  males. 

Sir'up,  Syr'up,  n.  [Fr.  sir  op.]  A  sweet  liquid;  the 
sweet  juice  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  other  juice  sweet¬ 
ened,  or  sugar  boiled  with  vegetable  infusions. 

Siruped,  (sir'upt,)  a.  Moistened,  or  tinged,  with  sirup 
or  sweet  juice. 

Sir'npy,  a.  Like  sirup, or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Sirveii'te,  n.  (Lit.)  A  species  of  poems  which  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Troubadours;  usually  satirical, 
and  divided  into  strophes  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

Sisal,  ( se'sal .)  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of  Yucatan,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Merida ;  Lat.  21°  10'  6"  N.,  Lon.  90°  2'  45"  W. 
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Sis'kiwit.  n.  [India  name.]  ( Zoiil .)  A  species  of] 
stout,  broad,  and  thick  salmon  ( Salrno  siskiwit,  Agassiz), 
caught  in  Lake  Superior. 

Siskiyou  (sis'ke-yoo),  in  California,  a  N.  co.,  bordering 
on  Oregon  ;  area,  6,680  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Klamath,  Pitt, 
Sacramento,  Scott,  and  Shasta.  Surface,  mountainous, 
the  principal  peak,  Mount  Shasta,  being  14, 000  ft.  high; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Lakes.  Numerous,  Goose 
Lake  being  the  principal.  Min.  Gold,  granite,  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  Yreka.  Pop  ( 1897)  13,250. 

Sis'Iey’s  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  7  m. 
W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sisinomli,  Charles  Simonde  de,  (sees-mdn’ de,)  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modern  historians  and  political 
economists,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  1773.  He  was  the  last  of 
a  noble  family,  which,  driven  from  Pisa  into  France  by 
republican  dissensions  in  the  14th  cent.,  was  again  (be¬ 
ing  Protestant)  forced  into  Switzerland  by  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  works  by  which  he  is 
most  widely  known  are  his  excellent  Histoire  de.s  Ke- 
publiques  Italiennes  (10  vols.),  La  Litterature  du  Midi  de 
V Europe  (4  vols.),  and  his  large  and  laborious  Histoire 
des  Franfais  (31  vols.)  D.  1842. 

Siss',  v.  n.  To  hiss;  to  sizzle.  (Local.) 

Sis'sonville,  in  TV.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Kana¬ 
wha  co. 

Sissopoli,  or  Sizeboli,  (sis-sop'o-le,)(  anc.  Apollonia,) 
a  seaport-town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roumelia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Adrianople. 

Sis'ter,  n.  [A.  S.  swuster,  susfer.]  A  female  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  male  of  the  same  parentage;  a  female 
born  of  the  same  parents. — A  woman  of  the  same  faith ; 
a  female  fellow-Cliristian. — A  female  of  the  same  kind ; 
one  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  condition;  as,  a 
sister  ship. — A  female  of  the  same  society  or  community, 
as  the  nuns  of  a  convent. 

Sis'ter-block,  n.  A  solid  piece  of  wood,  with  two 
holes,  one  above  the  other,  with  or  without  sheaves,  to 
pass  a  pulley  through. 

Sis  terhood,  n.  Sisters  collectively,  or  a  society  of 
sisters,  ora  society  of  females  united  in  one  faith  or  order. 

Sis'ter-in-law,  n.  A  husband  or  wife’s  sister. 

Sis'tenJy,  a.  Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister ;  affec¬ 
tionate. 

Sisteron',  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  on  the  Durance  and  Buech,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Digne  ;  pop.  4,576. 

Sis'ters,  (The,)  two  small  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  Great  and  Little  Andaman  Islands;  Lat.  11° 
10'  N.,  Lon.  92°  46'  E. 

Sis'ter's  €reek,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  co. 

Sis'ters  of  Cbar'ity.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  con¬ 
gregation  of  females  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor, 
was  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  at  Chatillon-les-Dom- 
bes,  in  1629.  In  1633  he  established  a  similar  society  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  a  widow  named 
Le  Gras,  who  formed  a  staff  of  nurses,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  under  the  title  of  Daughters 
of  the  Poor,  in  Jan.,  1655,  which  community  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Pope  in  1660.  From  that  time,  prisons, 
free  schools,  hospitals,  and  almshouses  have  been  placed 
under  their  direction  in  all  parts  of  France.  They  make 
simple  vows,  which  are  renewed  every  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  their  establishments  throughout  the  world  is  now 
about  2,000,  under  the  charge  of  about  40,000  sisters. 
The  American  branch  of  the  congregation  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  distinct  rule  at  Emmettsliurg,  Md.,  in 
1809,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  their  first  mother-superior; 
but  recently  many  of  the  American  houses  have  united 
with  the  French  order.  The  S.  of  C.  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  every  country  by  their  acts  of  beneficence ; 
and  their  admirable  charity  has  won  for  them  general 
veneration, even  in  heathencountries.  See  Deaconesses. 

Sis'tersville,  in  TV.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Tyler 
county,  on  the  Ohio  River,  35  miles  south-west  of 
Wheeling. 

Sis'tine,  a.  Belonging  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.;  as,  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican. 

Sisto'va,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube,  24  in.  E.S.E.  of  Nicopolis  ;  Lat.  43°  3S'  N., 
Lon.  25°  20'  E.  . 

Sisym  brium,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacese.  The  Hedge  Mustard,  .S'.  officinale,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  troublesome  weed  in  fields,  roadsides,  &c., 
throughout  the  U.  States. 

Sisyphus,  (sis’y-fus.)  {Myth.)  A  descendant  of 
iEolus,  said  by  some  to  have  lived  at  Ephyra,  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  while  others  allege  that  he  was  a  robber, 
slain  by  Theseus.  His  punishment  in  Tartarus  for  his 
crimes  committed  on  earth  consisted  in  rolling  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  constantly  recoiled, 
and  thus  rendered  his  labor  incessant. 

Sisyrin'chiuni,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Dioscoreacese,  comprising  grass-like  plants,  with  com¬ 
pressed,  ancipital  scapes.  S.  anceps,  the  Blue-eyed 
Grass,  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  com¬ 
mon  in  low  grass-lands  in  Canada  and  the  U.  States. 

Sit',  v.n.  {imp.  and  pp.  sat.)  [A.  S.  sittan;  Gr.  hezo- 
mai.\  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body ; 
to  rest  upon  the  buttocks,  as  animals  ;  to  perch ;  to  rest 
on  the  feet,  as  fowls.  —  To  occupy  a  seat  or  place  in  an 
official  capacity'. — To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness; 
to  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on,  as  a  weight  or  burden. — To  set¬ 
tle;  to  rest;  to  abide.  —  To  cover  and  warm  eggs  for 
hatching,  as  a  fowl.  —  To  be  adjusted;  to  be  with  re¬ 
spect  to  fitness  or  unfitness. —  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be 
painted. —  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. —  To  hold 
a  session;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public  business  ;  to 
exercise  authority ;  to  be  in  any  assembly  or  council  as 
a  member;  to  have  a  seat. 


Si  t,  v.  a.  To  keep  the  seat  upon ;  to  place  on  or  in  a  seat. 

Site,  {sit,)  n.  [Lat.  situs,  from  sino,  situm,  to  put  or  set 
down,  to  let,  suffer,  allow.]  Place  on  which  anything 
stands  or  is  set ;  situation;  local  position ;  place;  spot; 
a  seat  or  ground-plot. 

Sit'fast,  n.  (Farriery.)  An  ulcerated  sore  or  tumor 
growing  on  a  horse’s  back  under  the  saddle. 

Sit'ka,  n.  (Zocil.)  See  Nut-hatch. 

Sitka,  or  Bara'nofF.  one  of  the  Alexander  Islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  Pacific,  on  its  W.  coast,  in 
Lat.  57°  3'  N.,  Lon.  135°  18'  W.  On  it  is  located  the 
town  of  Sitka,  formerly  called  New  Archangel,  the  seat 
of  Territorial  government.  Pop.  (1897)  2,000. 

Sitol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  sitos,  bread,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
Dietetics,  or  the  doctrine  of  aliments. 

Sit'ter,  n.  One  who  sits;  also,  a  bird  that  incubates. 

Sit'ting,  a.  Resting  on  the  buttocks,  or  on  the  feet,  as 
fowls  while  hatching ;  incubating;  brooding. 

— n.  The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat ;  act  of  placing  one’s 
self  on  a  seat;  a  seat  or  space  in  the  pew  of  a  church 
sufficient  for  one  person ;  the  act  or  time  of  resting  in  a 
posture  for  a  painter  to  take  the  likeness ;  a  session ; 
the  actual  presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  men  ;  an 
uninterrupted  application  to  business  or  study  for  a 
time;  course  of  study  unintermitted;  a  time  for  which 
one  sits,  as  at  play,  at  work,  or  on  a  visit ;  a  resting  on 
eggs  for  hatching,  as  fowls. 

Sit'uate,  Sit'uated,  a.  [L.  Lat.  situatus,  from  situo, 
to  set,  to  place.]  Seated,  placed,  or  standing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  object. — Placed,  or  being  in  any  state 
or  condition  with  regard  to  men  or  things. 

Situation,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  situated ; 
position ;  seat ;  location  in  respect  to  something  else ;  site ; 
station;  state;  condition,  as  of  difficulty  or  ease;  case; 
plight;  circumstances;  temporary  state;  post;  place; 
office. 

Si'um,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Apiacese,  con¬ 
sisting  of  strong-smelling,  weedy-looking  plants,  one  of 
which  is  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  namely,  S.  sisa- 
ru?«, better  known  by  its  common  name  of  Skirret.  This 
plant,  although  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  a  native  of  China,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  since  1548.  The  roots,  for  which  this  plant  is 
cultivated,  are  composed  of  small  fleshy  tubers  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  joined  together  at  the  crown. 

Sius'law,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Lane  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Eugene  City  . 

Sius'law  River,  in  Oregon,  rises  in  Laneco.,  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  a  W.  course,  in  which  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  Douglas  and  Lane  cos. 

Si'va.  (Hind.  Myth.)  A  title  given  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
considered  in  the  character  of  the  avenger  or  destroyer. 
Under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  he  is  exhibited  also  as  a 
type  of  reproduction;  to  destroy,  according  to  the  Ve- 
dantas  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  Persia,  and  even  to  many 
European  schools  of  philosophy,  being  only  to  generate 
or  reproduce  under  another  form. 

Sivas,  ( se-vas ',)  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  of  the 
pashalic  of  Sivas,  on  the  Kizil  Irmak,  60  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Tokat ;  Lat.  39°  20'  N.,  Lon.  37°  E. ;  pop.  25,000. 

Sivatlierium,  n.  [Siva,  and  Gr.  therion,  a  wild 
beast]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  Ruminantia  found 
in  fossil  remains  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sivalik  Sub- 
Ilimalayan  range.  It  surpassed  all  known  ruminants  in 
size,  and  had  four  horns. 

Six,  (siks,)  a.  [A.  S.  and  Fr.  six ;  Lat.  sex.]  Twice  three. 

— n.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

Six'foUl,  a.  Six  times  as  much  or  as  many  ;  six  times 
told  or  repeated. 

Six'mile  Run,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co. 

Six'pence,  n.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  pennies ;  half  a  shilling  =  $0.12.  —  The  value  of 
six  pennies. 

Six'penny,  a.  Worth  sixpence. 

Six'-score,  a.  and  n.  Six  times  twenty. 

Six'teeu,  a.  [A.  S.  sixtene,  sixtyne .]  Six  and  ten; 
noting  the  sum  of  six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  a.  [A.  S.  sixteotha .]  The  sixth  after  the 
tenth;  the  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

— n.  The  sum  of  six  and  ten ;  —  a  symbol  representing 
this  sum ;  as,  16,  xvi. 

Sixth,  a.  [A.  S.  sixta.]  The  first  after  the  fifth ;  the 
ordinal  of  six. 

— n.  The  sixth  part. 

(Mus.)  There  are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  consonant 
and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  sixths  are,  first,  the 
minor  sixth,  composed  of  three  tones  and  two  semitones 
major ;  secondly,  the  major  sixth,  composed  of  four 
tones  and  a  major  semitone.  The  dissonant  sixths  are, 
first,  the  diminished  sixth,  composed  of  two  tones  and 
three  major  semitones ;  secondly,  the  superfluous  sixth, 
composed  of  four  tones,  a  major  semitone,  and  a  minor 
semitone. 

Sixth'ly,  adv.  In  the  sixth  place. 

Sixtti'-rate,  n.  A  British  vessel  of  war  bearing  a 
captain. 

Six'tieth,  a.  [A.  S .  sixteogntha.)  The  ordinal  of  sixty ; 
— noting  one  of  sixty  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  One  of  sixty  equal  parts. 

Six'tus  I.,  Pope,  and  successor  of  Alexander  I.,  in  119; 
martyred  127. 

Sixtus  II.,  was  the  successor  of  Stephen  I.  He  is  stated 
to  have  been  an  Athenian  and  pagan  philosopher  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  by  Valerianus,  258. 

Sixtus  III.,  was  the  successor  of  Celestin  I.,  in  432.  He 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  disputes  existing  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  John  of  Antioch.  Some  of  the 


epistles  which  he  composed  with  regard  to  those  con 
troversies  are  extant,  and  are  included  in  the  collection 
of  Constant.  He  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  is  stated  to  have  left  5,000  silver  marks  to  be 
expended  in  the  embellishment  of  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures.  D.  440. 

Six'tus  IV.,  Pope,  b.  1414,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  on 
the  coast  of  Genoa,  but  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
the  Cordeliers,  His  abilities  procured  him  the  chair 
of  divinity  at  Padua  and  other  universities  of  Italy. 
He  also  became  general  of  his  order,  and  was  honored 
with  the  cardinalship  by  Paul  II.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1471.  He  is  accused  with  having  been  a  participator 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  the  object  of  which  wag 
to  destroy  the  Medici  family.  He  also  endeavored  to 
raise  a  new  crusade  against  the  infidels,  but  without 
success.  D.  1484. 

Sixtus  V.,  (Felice  Feretti.)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  popes  of  Rome,  born  near  Montalto,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  1521.  He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers  at  Ascoli,  and  by  his  natural  good  abilities,  and 
his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  made  his  way  rapidly,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  petulant  temper  and  frequent  conten¬ 
tions  with  his  associates.  He  was  successively  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology,  commissary-general  of  his  order  at 
Bologna,  and  inquisitor  at  Venice,  whence  he  fled  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  still  higher  honors  and  offices.  A 
remarkable  change  appeared  in  his  character  or  man¬ 
ners — he  showed  himself  meek  and  amiable,  and  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  with  all  who  had  to  do  with  him.  Pius 
V.,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  got  him  chosen  general  of 
the  Cordeliers,  named  him  his  confessor,  and,  in  1570, 
created  him  cardinal.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  Greg¬ 
ory  XIII.,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  retirement  he 
feigned  great  feebleness,  walked  leaning  on  a  stick,  his 
head  declined,  and  his  voice  broken.  These  signs  of 
old  age  vanished  with  surprising  suddenness  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  election  as  successor  to  Gregory,  in  April, 
1585.  He  threw  away  his  staff,  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  made  the  place  ring  with  his  loud  Te  Drum.  His 
first  care  was  to  repress  brigandage,  and  make  Rome 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  safe  from  the  violence 
which  had  long  prevailed.  One  year  of  his  vigorous 
government  made  an  immense  and  beneficial  change. 
Before  the  end  of  1585  S.  published  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nicatiou  against  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  cited  Henry  III.  of  France  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  non-appearance  excommunicated 
him.  During  the  five  years  of  his  pontificate,  S  formed 
and  executed  many  great  designs  for  the  improvement 
and  adornment  of  Rome,  at  a  cost  which  made  him  so 
unpopular  with  the  people,  that  after  his  death  they 
destroyed  his  statue.  He  caused  the  famous  granite 
obelisk,  which  Caligula  had  brought  from  Egypt,  to  be 
setup  on  a  pedestal;  completed  a  great  aqueduct  for 
the  supply  of  Rome  with  water;  rebuilt  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  and  established  the  celebrated  printing- 
office  in  connection  with  it;  had  new  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  published  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  yet  left  the  treasury  rich.  S.  confirmed  the 
order  of  “  Feuillants ;  ”  established  or  reformed  many 
congregations  for  the  management  of  secular  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  and  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals 
at  seventy.  D.  1590. 

Six'ty,  a.  [A.  S  sixtig  ]  Six  times  ten. 

— n.  The  number  of  six  times  ten. 

Siz'able,  a.  Of  considerable  bulk;  being  of  reasonable 
or  suitable  size. 

Si'zar,  n.  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  (Eng.),  who  eats  at  the  public 
table,  after  the  Fellows,  free  of  expense.  The  sizars 
were  probably  so  called  from  being  originally  employed 
in  distributing  the  size,  or  provisions. 

Si  ze,  (siz,)  n.  [Contracted  from  assize,  q.  ▼.]  A  rated 
or  adjusted  quantity  or  magnitude,  according  to  some 
standard;  comparative  magnitude;  extent  of  super- 
fices  ;  dimensions  ;  bulk;  largeuess  ;  greatness;  mag¬ 
nitude. 

— v.  a.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  bulk ; 
to  take  the  size  of,  as  of  soldiers. 

— [Sp.  stsa.]  A  sort  of  varnish,  paint,  or  glue  used  by 
painters,  paper-manufacturers,  &c. ;  a  thick,  tenacious 
varnish  used  by  gilders ;  a  huffy  coat  on  the  surface  of 
coagulated  blood. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size. 

Sizeable,  ( siz'a-bl ,)  a.  See  Sizable. 

Sized,  (sizd,)  a.  Having  a  particular  magnitude  or  size. 

Si'zel,  n.  The  clippings  of  various  metals,  produced  in 
their  manufacture;  also  the  slips  of  metal  out  of  which 
blanks  for  cuins  have  been  cut.  See  Scissel. 

Size'-roll,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added  to 
some  part  of  a  record. 

Size'-stick,  n.  A  measuring  stick  used  by  shoemakers. 

Siz'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sizy;  glutinousness; 
viscousness. 

Siz'iug,  n.  A  weak  glue  used  in  manufactories ;  also, 
the  act  of  covering  with  size. 

Siz  y,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  size  ;  glutinous  ;  thick 
and  viscous  ;  ropy  ;  having  the  adhesiveness  of  size. 

Siz'zle,  v.  n.  To  hiss  from  the  action  of  the  fire;  to 
effervesce;  to  fizzle. 

— n.  A  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire;  effervescence. 

Skag'er-rack,  or  Skagerac,  an  arm  of  the  Narth 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  between  Norway  and  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Jutland,  and  communicating  with  the  Cattegat. 
Ext.  150  m.  long  and  80  broad. 

Ska'git  River,  rises  in  British  Columbia,  and  flows 
into  Puget  Sound  from  Whatcom  co.,  Washington,  after 
a  S.W.  course  of  100  m. 
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Skain  (sfcaii),  n.  See  Skein. 

Skal'holt.  a  town  of  Iceland,  35  m.  E.  of  Beikiavik. 

Ska'licz.  a  town  of  NAY.  Hungary,  co.  of  Neutra,  54 
ni.  N.W.  of  Neutra.  Mann/.  Linen  and  woollen  goods 
Fop.  9,000. 

Skamania.  in  Washington,  a  8.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Oregon;  area,  1,630  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Columbia.  Klikitat, 
Cathlajiootle,  and  White  Salmon.  Surface,  traversed  by 

-  the  Cascade  Range,  of  which  Mount  St.  Helen  attains 
an  elevation  of  13.330  feet ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Cap.  Stevenson.  Pop  .(1897)  950. 

Skaneateles,  ( skan-e-at'les ,)  in  JWio  York,  a  lake  in 
the  S.W.  of  Onondaga  co.,  about  16  m.  long  and  2 
wide.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co., 
18  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Skate,  ti.  [Dan.  schaats.  See  Shoot.]  A  sort  of  shoe, 
or  sandal,  furnished  with  a  smooth  iron,  and  fastened 
under  the  foot,  for  shooting  along,  moving  rapidly,  or 
sliding  on  ice. 

— v.  n.  To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 

Skate,  n.  [A.  S.  sceadda;  Lat.  squatus,  squalina;  It. 
squadro,  squaja.]  ( Zool .)  The  common  name  of  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  fishes  composing  the  genus  Raid,  family 
R.AIID.E,  q.  V. 

Skat  er,  n.  One  who  skates  on  ice. 

Skat'ing1.  n.  The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  skates.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  exercises  and  most  healthful  out-of- 
door  pastimes  in  winter,  when  rivers  and  ponds  are  fro¬ 
zen,  and  offer  a  clear  surface  of  ice.  The  art  consists 
in  poising  the  body  on  a  sharp  ridge  of  iron  beneath  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  advancing  on  the  ice  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  one  foot  relieving  the  other.  The  skate  itself  is  a 
well-known  apparatus,  generally  made  of  wood  and  iron, 
with  straps  and  buckles  to  attach  it  to  the  foot.  The 
iron  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not 
deeper  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  smooth  or 
fiat  along  its  under  edge.  The  edges  should  be  smooth, 
free  from  rust,  and  sharply  ground.  The  be6t  skaters 
are  found  in  Holland  (where  men  and  women  skate  to 
market;,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  the  Edda,  written 
800  years  ago,  S.  is  mentioned.  The  god  Ulier  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  distinguished  for  nis  beaut}',  arrows, 
and  skates.  In  speaking  of  S,  Klopstock  says  that  man, 
••  like  the  Homeric  gods,  strides  with  winged  feet  over  the 
sea  transmuted  into  solid  ground.”  Gcethe,  Herder,  and 
other  German  poets  have  also  sung  its  praises. 

sikatliig  Rink,  n.  A  place  or  hall  for  skating,  either 
upon  ice,  or  with  rollers  upon  other  hard  substances. 

Skeet.  n.  (j Yaut.)  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water  on 
the  decks  and  lower  sails. 

Sk  eg,  n.  A  kind  of  wild  plum.  —  A  sort  of  oats. 

Skeg  ger,  n.  A  little  salmon. 

Skein,  (slain,)  n.  A  knot,  or  number  of  knots,  of 
thread,  yarn,  or  silk.  A  skein  of  cotton-yarn  contains 
80  threads  of  54  inches. 

hkelelol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  skeleton,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

Skel  eton,  n.  [Gr.  skel¬ 
eton,  dried  up,  parched; 

Fr  squelette. J  ( Anat .) 

The  dry  osseous  frame¬ 
work  of  an  animal  body 
preserved  in  its  natural 
,  isition.  It  usully  con¬ 
sists  of  various  parts; 
and  when  these  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  their 
natural  ligaments,  it  is 
said  to  he  a  natural  skel¬ 
eton:  and  when  they 
are  artificially  connect¬ 
ed  by  wires  or  the  like,  io 
it  is  said  to  be  an  arli-  n 
ficial  skeleton.  In  some  12 


of  the  lowest  classes  of  1* - 1 

animals,  the  5.  consists 
only  of  a  single  piece; 
in  others,  it  is  external, 
in  the  form  of  a  case. 

In  man,  however,  and 
all  the  higher  animals,  17 
the  S.  is  internal,  and 
composed  of  numerous 
pieces,  adapted  to  give 
strength  and  beauty  to 
the  body,  and  to  admit 
of  motion  in  various  di- 
rections(Fig.  2375).  The 
S.  consists  of  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  bones,  unit¬ 
ed  in  the  centre  or  me¬ 
dial  line,  those  on  the 
right  side  being  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  of  those 
on  the  left,  125  bones 
constituting  the  perfect 
set  on  one  side.  Though 
some  of  these,  like  those 
of  the  spinal  column, 
the  breastbone,  and  ns 
h  yoides,  are  single 
bones,  they  are  capable 
of  an  accurate  partition 
into  two  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  halves. 


Fig.  2375.  —  hcmax  skeleton. 

1,  Frontal  bone:  2.  parietal  bone; 
3.  orbit ;  4.  temporal  bone ;  o, 
lower  jaw  ;  K.  cervical  vertebrae; 
7,  clavicle;  8,  shoulder-blade :  9, 
humerus;  10,  lumbar  vertebra;' 
11,  ilium;  12  ulna;  13.  radius; 
14.  carpus;  15.  metacarpus:  16, 
phalanges;  17.  femur;  18,datella; 
19.  tibia;  20.  fibula;  21.  tarsus; 
22,  metatarsus ;  23,  phalanges. 


— The  general  structure  or  frame  of  anything;  the  heads 
and  outline  of  a  literary  performance,  particularly  of 
a  sermon.  —  A  very  thin  or  lean  person;  as,  a  living 
skeleton. 

—a.  Resembling  a  skeleton;  consisting  of  mere  frame¬ 
work  ;  wanting  those  parts  which  make  up  a  complete 
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body  or  form.  —  Containing  mere  outlines  or  heads,  as 
of  a  literary  performance. 

Skel'etonize,  v.a.  To  prepare  a  skeleton  of;  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  framed  but  unfinished  state. 

Skel'eton-key,  n.  A  key  used  for  several  varieties 
of  locks. 

SkelTig-s,  3  rocky  islets  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
co.  of  Kerry,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  9  in.  S.W.  of  Brea 
Head,  Yalentia  Island;  Lat.  51°  46'  N.,  Lon.  10°  32'  W. 

Skel'ly,  r.  n.  To  squint. 

Skelp,  7i.  The  rolled  sheet  of  wrought-iron  from  which 
a  gun-barrel  is  made. 

Skep  tic,  n.  See  Sceptic. 

Sker  ries,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  an  islet  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Anglesey,  with  a  light-house ;  Lat.  53°  25'  3"  N.,  Lon. 
4°  36'  5"  W. 

Sker  ries,  or  Sker'ry  Isles,  three  small  islands  in 
the  extreme  E.  of  the  Shetland  group,  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Fetlar;  pop.  122. 

Sketch,  re.  [Ger.  skizze;  Fr.  esqim'se]  A  rough  dash 
or  outline  of  an  object ;  an  outline  or  general  delinea¬ 
tion  of  anything;  a  first  rough  or  incomplete  draught 
of  a  plan  or  any  design. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  the  outline  or  general  figure  of;  to  make 
a  rough  draught  of ;  to  plan  by  giving  the  principal 
points  or  ideas;  to  map;  to  delineate;  to  depict;  to 
design ;  to  portray. 

Sketch'er,  n.  One  who  sketches. 

Sketch'ily,  adv.  In  a  sketchy  manner. 

Sketcli'y,  a.  Containing  slight  sketches  or  outlines; 
resembling  sketches ;  unfinished;  incomplete. 

Skew,  ( sku ,)  7i.  [Ger.  schief.  from  schieben,  to  push,  to 
shove.]  Wry ;  distorted  ;  oblique. 

— r.  n.  To  walk  or  to  move  obliquely ;  to  start  aside,  as 
a  horse.  (Local.) 

Skew'back,  n.  (Arch.)  The  sloping  abutment,  in 
brickwork  and  masonry,  for  the  end  of  the  arched  head 
of  an  aperture. 

Skew’-britlg-e,  ti.  (Engineering.)  A  bridge  in  which  the 
passages  under  and  over  the  arch  intersect  each  other  ob¬ 
liquely.  There  are  cases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  which 
various  sorts  of  passages  and  courses  necessarily  cross 
each  other  obliquely,  as  well  as  on  different  levels,  and 
where  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  construct  a 
square  bridge  which  should  both  have  sufficient  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  lower  passage  quite  clear. 
In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  different  form 
of  arch,  placed  obliquely  to  the  abutments,  and  yet  ex¬ 
erting  its  thrust  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  passage. 
Such  a  structure  is  called  a  S.-B.,  and  is  frequently  re¬ 
quired  on  lines  of  railway,  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
as  straight  as  possible.  The  difficulty  of  building  S.-B. 
increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  angle  from  90°  to  45°, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  hazardous  angle  for  a 
semi-circular  arch ;  but  beyond  that  limit,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing,  it  rather  diminishes  to  about  25°,  which  appears 
to  be  about  the  natural  limit  for  a  semi-cylindrical  arch. 
Elliptical  oblique  arches  are  deficient  in  stability,  more 
difficult  to  execute,  and  more  expensive  than  semi¬ 
circular  or  segmental  arches. 

Skewer,  ( sku'er ,)  n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  skifva,  pi.  skifvar.] 
A  slice,  slip,  or  cutting  of  wood;  a  pin  of  wood  or  iron 
for  fastening  meat  to  a  6pit,  or  for  keeping  it  in  form 
while  roasting. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  with  skewers. 

Skiatho.  (anc.  Sciathus,)  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  in  the  HSgean  Sea,  10  m.  N.  of  Euboea; 
Lat.  39°  12'  N.,  Lon.  23°  35'  E.  Ext.  4  m.  in  length  and 
breadth. 

Skibbereen',  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork,  on  the  lien,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Cork  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Skill.  Skeed,  n.  [Allied  to  Ger.  scheiden,  to  cleave.] 
An  iron  shoe  or  socket  for  checking  the  revolution  of 
a  wheel  of  a  carriage  when  going  down  a  hill ;  —  other¬ 
wise  called  brake,  and  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  brake  of  a  railway-car.  —  In  the  C.  States,  a  lengthy 
square  pieceof  timber,  along  which  something  is  rolled, 
or  by  which  it  is  supported. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  any  beam  or  timber  used  as  a 
support  for  some  heavy  body,  to  prevent  its  weight  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  weak  part  of  the  vessel's  structure. 

Skid-beams.  Timbers  laid  crosswise  in  a  ship's  waist, 
to  sustain  the  larger  boats,  the  launch  in  particular. 

— r.  a.  To  check  by  means  of  a  skid,  as  wheels  in  going 
down  hill. 

Skiff,  ti.  [Fr.  esquif;  Ger.  schiff.]  A  small  light  boat 
resembling  a  yawl. 

— e.  a  To  pass  over  in  a  light  boat. 

Skil'der,  r.  n.  To  live  by  begging  or  pilfering. — Scott. 

Skil'ful,  a.  Possessing  skill ;  skilled;  discriminating; 
discerning;  knowing;  well  versed  in  any  art;  dexter¬ 
ous  :  able  in  management ;  able  to  perform  nicely  any 
manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  professions  ;  well  versed 
in  practice;  expert;  adroit:  handy. 

Skilfully,  adv.  With  skill;  dexterously. 

Skilfiilness,  ti.  Quality  of  possessing  skill;  dex- 
teritv  ;  ability  to  perform  well  in  anv  art  or  business. 

Skill.  ti.  [A.  S.  scylan,  to  distinguish.]  Ability  or 
power  to  distinguish,  discriminate,  or  discern ;  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the  application 
of  it  to  practical  purposes;  art ;  dexterity  ;  expertness; 
adroitness ;  activity. 

Skilled,  (skild.)  a.  Having  skill  ;  having  familiar 
knowledge,  united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the 
application  of  it ;  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  expert ; 
skilful ;  as,  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Skil'let.  ti.  [0.  Fr.  escuellette .]  A  small  vessel  of 
metal,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  heating  and  boiling 
water,  Ac. 

Skil'tou,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Warwick  co. 


Skilts,  n.  pi.  Short,  loose,  tow  trowsers.  (Local  TJ.  SI 

Skim',t7.a.  [From  sc«77i,q.  v.]  To  take  off,  as  the  thick, 
gross  matter  which  separates  from  any  liquid  substance 
and  collects  on  the  surface;  to  takeoff  by  skimming. 
— To  pass  near  the  surface ;  to  brush  thesurface  slightly. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  or  glide  over  or  along  the  surface,  or  near 
the  surface  ;  to  pass  lightly  ;  to  glide  along  in  an  even, 
smooth  course,  or  without  flapping;  to  hasten  over 
superficially,  or  with  slight  attention. 

Skim'ble-seam'ble,  a.  Rambling;  uncollected; 
wandering:  wild.  (Low.) 

Skim'-colter,  n.  The  colter  of  a  plough  used  for 
paring  land. 

Skimk,  or  Sbikagna  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in 
Hamilton  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  8  m.  S.  of 
Burlington,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  250  m. 

Skimmed, (skimd,)a.  Taken  from  thesurface;  having 
the  thick  matter  taken  from  thesurface;  brushed  along. 

Skim  mer,  n.  That  which  skims;  particularly,  a 
utensil  used  for  skimming  liquors. 

(  '/.oijl. )  See  Scissor-bill. 

Skim  ming,  ti.  Act  of  taking  off  the  scum,  kc.,  from 
the  surface  of  a  liquid;  also,  that  which  is  skimmed. 

Ski  ill ’mindly,  adv.  By  gliding  along  the  surface. 

Skin',  ?i,  [A.  S.  scin.J  (Anat )  That  membraneof  variable 
thickness  which  covers  the  whole  body  externally  and 
extends  inwards  into  all  the  natural  openings,  where  it 
changes  its  properties,  becoming  soft  and  moist,  and 
hence  known  as  mucous  membrane.  The  S.  is  generally 
described  as  composed  of  three  layers  :  —  the  cuticle,  the 
rete  m ucosum,  and  the  cutis  vera,  the  last  being  the  most 
internal.  The  cutis  (dermis),  or  true  S.,  consists  of  two 
layers,  of  which  the  deeper  is  called  thecon'uia.and  the 
more  superficial,  the  papillary  layer.  The  curium  is 
composed  of  numerous  fibres  closely  interlaced,  and 
forming  a  smooth  surface  for  the  support  of  the  papil¬ 
lary  layer.  It  varies  in  thickness,  being,  as  a  general 
rule,  thick  on  the  exposed  parts  and  thin  on  the  pro¬ 
tected.  The  papillary  layer  is  soft,  and  formed  by  nu¬ 
merous  papilla?,  which  cover  its  whole  surface.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  expansions  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  rete 
mucosum  (mucous  network)  lies  immediately  over  the 
cutis,  and  in  some  measure  diminishes  the  inequalities 
of  its  surface,  being  thicker  between  the  papillae  and 
thinner  on  their  summits.  It  is  composed  of  minute, 
uncleated  cells,  and  is  almost  pulpy  in  consistence.  It 
is  very  slightly  developed  in  the  white  races,  but  is  very 
distinct  and  thick  in  those  that  are  darker,  the  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  a  pigment,  being  that  which  gives 
the  dark  color  to  their  .S'.  The  cuticle,  scarfskin,  or  epi¬ 
dermis,  is  a  disorganized  scaly  substance,  serving  to 
protect  from  injury  the  more  delicate  cutis.  It  is 
thickest  on  the  most  exposed  parts;  and  on  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  consists  of  several 
layers.  The  S.  performs  various  important  functions. 
It  is  the  seat  of  common  sensation,  and  is  furnished 
with  numerous  pores  or  openings,  which  give  passage  to 
the  sweat  and  other  exhalations.  It  is  in  this  way  the 
great  regulator  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Diseases  of  the  S.  are  of  very  different  kinds,  and  of 
very  different  degrees  of  importance.  Some  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life, others  are  attended  with  no  danger:  some 
are  attended  with  fever  and  rapid  in  their  course,  others 
are  chronic  and  obstinate ;  some  are  disfiguring;  some 
contagious ;  and  so  on.  The  different  diseases  of  the  N. 
may  be  classified  into  eight  orders,  distinguished  from 
each  other  solely  by  the  appearances  upon  the  S.,  as 
follows  :  —  1.  Papulse,  or  pimples,  little  elevations  of  the 
cuticle  of  a  red  color,  and  not  containing  any  fluid,  as  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  small-pox.  —  2.  Squamee,  or  scales, 
small,  hard,  thickened,  opaque,  whitish  patches  of  un¬ 
healthy  cuticle,  as  in  leprosy.  —  3.  Exanthemata,  or 
rashes,  superficial  red  patches  varying  in  figure  and 
size,  and  irregularly  diffused  over  the  surface,  as  in 
measles,  scarlet-fever,  &c.  —  4.  Balls,  blebs  or  miniature 
blisters,  as  sometimes  occur  in  erysipelas.  —  5.  Pustuise, 
or  pustules,  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle  con¬ 
taining  pus,  and  having  red  inflamed  bases,  as  in  the 
eruption  of  small-pox  when  at  its  height  and  maturity. 

—  6.  Vesiculte,  or  vesicles,  small  elevatious  of  the  cuticle, 
covering  a  fluid  usually  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  but 
becoming  afterwards  opaque  and  whitish,  or  pearly,  as 
in  cow-pox  and  chicken-pox.  —  7.  Tubercula,  tubercles, 
small,  hard,  superficial  tumors,  circumscribed  and  per¬ 
manent,  or,  if  they  separate  at  all,  it  is  only  partially. 

—  8.  Maculs,  spots  or  patches,  arising  from  excess  or 
deficiency  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  congenitally,  or  connected  with  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  general 
health.  Such  a  classification  as  this  is  very  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  different  appearances, 
but  it  is  of  little  further  service.  They  are  almost  all 
more  or  less  important  manifestations  in  cutaneous 
tissues  of  disordered  or  diseased  conditions  of  one  or 
more  of  the  vital  functions.  Besides,  a  complaint  which 
is  papular  to-day  may  be  vesicular  to-morrow,  and  pus¬ 
tular  the  day  following.  Some  arrangement  directing 
the  attention  more  entirely  to  the  relations  and  consti¬ 
tutional  and  visceral  dependencies  of  these  affections, 
and  leading  to  rational  and  successful  methods  of  cure, 
is  still  wanted. 

— A  hide;  a  pelt;  the  skin  of  an  animal  separated  from 
the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned;  the  bark  or 
husk  of  a  plant;  the  exterior  coat  or  rind  of  fruits  and 
plants. 

— v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  of ;  to  flag ;  to  peel. 
To  cover  with  skin;  to  cover  superficially. 

— ti.  To  be  covered  with  skin. 

Skin'-deep.  a.  Superficial:  slight;  not  deep. 

Skin  flint,  7i.  A  very  niggardly  person. 

Skink,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  lizard* 
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comprising  die  family  Scincoidse.  They  have  the  boily 
cylindrical,  and  covered  with  smooth  scales,  variable  in 
shape  and  Rize,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
The  head  is  covered  with  large,  thin,  angular  plates;  the 
neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  thorax  ;  tongue  free,  flat, 
and  notched,  and  not  retractile  into  a  sheath ;  and  the 
jaws  are  furnished  with  closely  set  teeth.  The  body  and 
tail  seem  to  lie  one  continued  and  uniform  piece.  The 
genera  and  species  are  quite  numerous. 

Ski  it 'lews,  a.  [From  skin.]  Having  no  skin,  or  having 
a  very  thin  skin ;  as,  skinless  fruit. 

Skin'ner,  n.  One  who  skins ;  one  who  deals  in  skins, 
pelts,  or  hides ;  a  furrier. 

Skin'ner’s  Eddy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co.,  150  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Kkiii'iii  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  skinny. 

Skin'ny,  a.  Consisting  of  skin,  or  of  skin  only;  defi¬ 
cient  in  flesh. 

Skinosit,  ( ske-no'sa ,)  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  6  m.  S.  of  Naxos. 

Skin'-wool,  n.  Wool  pulled  from  the  dead  skin  —  not 
sheared  from  a  living  animal. 

Ski)>,  v ■  n-  n»an.  kipper,  to  leap.]  To  bound  ;  to  spring, 
as  a  goat  or  lamb  ;  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully. 

— !>.  a.  To  pass  over  or  by ;  to  omit ;  to  miss. 

— n.  A  light  leap  ;  a  bound  ;  a  spring. 

Skip'-jack,  n.  An  upstart;  a  parvenu. 

(Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  insects  of  the  family 
Elateriilee,  q.  v. 

Skip'-kcnnel,  n.  A  lackey;  afoot-boy. 

Skip’pack,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  co..  86  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Skip'pcr,  n.  [Dan.]  The  master  of  a  trading  or  mer¬ 
chant  vessel. 

(/Cool.)  The  common  name  of  the  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects  composing  the  family  Hesperidx.  They  have  the 
body  short  and  thick,  head  large,  eyes  prominent,  anten¬ 
nae  short,  with  the  knob  curved  like  a  hook  or  bent  to 
one  side,  legs  six,  and  the  four  hindmost  shanks  armed 
with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  S.  fly  with  a  jerking  motion, 
and  hence  their  name.  They  are  generally  of  a  rich 
brown,  marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  species  are 
quite  numerous,  and  expand  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Skip'ping;.  a.  Leaping  lightly  ;  bounding. 

Skippingly,  adv.  By  leaps. 

Sk ip'ping-ropc,  n.  A  short  cord  or  rope  used  by 
children  to  skip  over. 

Skip'tou,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Aire, 
38  m.  W.  of  York.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  4,962. 

Skir  mish,  n.  [Fr.  escarnwuche  ;  It.  scaramuccia,  a 
skirmish,  contest,  schermo,  a  fight,  from  Old  Ger.  scirin, 
scerm,  defence,  protection,  a  shield,  scirman,  to  defend.] 
A  slight  fight ;  a  light  copibat  by  armies  at  a  distauce 
from  each  other,  or  between  detachments  and  small 
parties  ;  a  contest;  a  contention. 

■ — r.  n.  To  fight  irregularly,  or  in  small  parties. 

Skir  misher,  n.  One  who  skirmishes. 

Skir'mishing,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  in  a  loose  or 
slight  encounter;  guerilla  warfare. 

Skir'ret,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Sium,  order  Apiaceie.  The  species  Sium  sisarum  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  which  has  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  in  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  this 
country,  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  tuberous 
and  clustered,  sometimes  6  inches  long,  and  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  finger.  They  are  sweet,  succulent,  and  nu¬ 
tritious,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  flavor,  and  when 
boiled,  are  a  very  agreeable  article  of  food.  A  kind  of 
spirituous  liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  them.  Good 
sugar  can  also  be  extracted.  It  is  propagated  either  by 
seed  or  by  very  small  offsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a 
stem  from  2-3  feet  high;  the  lower  leaves  pinnate,  with 
oblong  serrated  leaflets,  and  a  heart-shaped  terminal 
leaf,  the  upper  ones  ternate  with  lanceolate  leaflets. 

Skirt,  n.  [Swed.  skiorta  ;  Dan.  skjorte  ;  Icel.  skirta,  an 
apron.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  lower  and  loose  part 
of  a  garment;  the  part  below  the  waist;  as,  the  skirts 
of  a  coat  or  riding  habit.  —  The  edge  or  selvage  of  any 
part  of  dress. — A  woman’s  article  of  apparel  resembling 
a  petticoat;  as,  a  linen  skirt.  —  Bordei,  edge,  verge  ; 
margin ;  as,  on  the  skirts  of  a  country.  —  In  animals, 
the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 

— v.  a.  To  border ;  to  form  the  verge,  selvage,  or  outer 
line  of;  to  run  along  the  margin  of ;  as,  a  city  skirted  by 
the  ocean. 

— v.  n.  To  be  on  the  border  ;  to  live  near  the  extremity. 

Skirt'ing.  n.  Material  for  skirts;  also,  skirts  taken 
collectively. 

Skirt'ing,  Skirt'ing-board,  ra.  (Arch.)  Anar- 
row  board  forming  a  plinth  to  an  external  wall ;  a 
wash-board. 

Skit.  n.  A  gibe  ;  a  sarcastic  reflection  ;  a  joke  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another. 

— n.  a.  To  gibe;  to  pass  jokes  upon.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Skittish,  a.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  scytan,  to  shoot  ] 
Easily  made  to  dart  forward  or  to  the  side  ;  restiff ;  shy  ; 
easily  alarmed  or  confused;  shunning  approach  to 
familiarity  ;  timorous:  as,  a  skittish  mule. 

— Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  impetuous;  as,  skittish  humor, 
a  skittish  lass.  —  Fickle  ;  changeable  ;  inconstant ;  not 
to  be  relied  on  ;  as,  skittish  fortune. 

Skit  tishly,  adv.  In  a  skittish  manner;  shyly  ;  wan¬ 
tonly ;  changeably. 

Skit'tishness,  n.  Quality  of  being  skittish  :  shyness  ; 
aptness  to  fly  approach  ;  timorousness;  fickleness  ;  wan¬ 
tonness. 

Skit'tlc-ball.  n.  A  disc,  or  flat,  cheese-shaped  ball  of 
hard  wood,  used  for  throwing  at  skittles  or  nine-pins. 

Skittles,  ( sklftlz ,)  n.  pi.  (Games.)  Same  as  Nine¬ 
pins.  a.  v. 


Skive,  n.  The  iron  lap  used  by  diamond-polishers  in 
finishing  the  facets  of  the  gem. 

Skiv'er,  n.  An  inferior  quality  of  leather,  made  of  split 
sheep-skin,  tanned  bv  immersion  in  sumac,  and  dyed.  It 
is  used  for  hat-linings,  pocket-books,  book-binding,  and 
other  purposes. 

Skoko'misli  Itiver.  in  Washington,  flows  S.E.  into 
Hood’s  Canal  from  Mason  co. 

Skolop'sitc.  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish- 
white  or  reddish-gray  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda. 

Skomy'wong  River,  in  Wisconsin,  flows  into  Wis¬ 
consin  river  from  Marathon  co. 

Skoo'  k  II  mi'll  lick .  in  Washington,  a  post-village  of 
Lewis  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Claquato. 

Skope'lo,  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
15  m.  N.  of  Euboea;  area,  32  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,500. 

Sko'pin.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Werda, 50 
m.  S.  of  Riazan.  Manuf.  Russian  leather.  Pop.  6,000. 

Skout.  n.  (Zoiil.)  Ttie  Guillemot,  q.  v. 

Kkewlie  gan,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.,  30  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Skrccd,  n.  Floating  ice  in  small  detached  portions. 

Skrim  mage,  n.  Same  as  Scrimmage,  q.  v. 

Skrimp'y,  a.  Inclined  to  scrimp  ;  mean  ;  close-fisted  ; 
stingy;  parsimonious;  as,  a  shrimpy  individual.  (Colloq.) 

•Sk  lie,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Skew,  q.  v. 

Skue'sigbt,  (-sit,)  n.  (Med.)  Defective  vision,  in  which 
objects  can  be  distinctly  perceived  when  looked  at  with 
the  eyes  askew. 

Skulk,  Sen Ik.  v.  n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  skolka,  to  flee  se¬ 
cretly  or  by  stealth  ]  To  lurk  ;  to  lie  close  from  shame, 
fear  of  injury,  or  detection ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  a 
sneaking,  stealthy  manner;  as,  he  skulks  from  serving 
his  country. 

Skulk,  Skulk'er.  n.  One  who  skulks ;  one  who 
evades  the  performance  of  duty  ;  a  shirk  ;  a  sneak  ;  as, 
no  skulkers  shall  sign  articles  on  this  ship. 

Skulk.  n.  A  troop  of  foxes. 

Skulk'ingly,  adv.  In  a  skulking,  sneaking  manner. 

Skull,  (sometimes  written  Scull,)  n.  [O.  Ger.  scuilla, 
the  skull  of  man  or  beast; 

Icel.  kollr,  the  skull,  from 
skyla,  to  hide,  conceal ; 

Sw.  and  Goth,  skalle,  the 
skull,  from  skal,  a  pan.] 

(Anal.)  The  osseous  case 
or  covering  which,  con¬ 
taining  the  brain,  forms 
the  forehead,  and  every 
part  of  the  head  except 
the  face ;  the  cranium 
(Fig.  2376).  The  bones  of 
the  skull  are  8  in  num¬ 
ber,  —  the  f  rontal,  occip¬ 
ital,  two  parietal,  two 
temporal,  the  sphenoid. 
and  ethmoid.  These  bones 
are  separate  in  the  new¬ 
born  child,  but  as  age  ad¬ 
vances  they  gradually 
consolidate  into  a  single 
bono,  the  joints  of  union 
being  called  the  sutures. 

— Figuratively,  the  brain, 
as  the  seat  of  intelligence: 
as,  he  has  an  empty  skull.  —  An  oar. 
more  correct  orthography. 

Skull'-cap,  n.  A  cap  fitting  close  to  the  head  after 
the  manner  of  a  Turkish  fez  :  a  calotte. 

Skull'-fish,  n.  A  term  given  by  whalers  to  an  old 
whale,  or  one  more  than  two  years  old. 

Skunk,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  carniv¬ 
orous  animals  comprising  the  genus  Mephitis,  family 
Mustelidse.  Eighteen  species  are  known,  eight  of  which 
are  found  in  N. 

America,  and 
ten  in  South 
America.  The 
genus  is  spe¬ 
cially  distin¬ 
guished  by  its 
e  x  c  eedingly 

large  ana!  -e~~B  ^ 

gland,  which  Pig.  2377.  —  skunk, 

exhales  a  pu-  . 

trid  and  offen-  tMephiti*  Americana.) 

sive  odor,  shed  by  the  animal  when  annoyed  or  irritated. 
The  scent  is  so  powerful,  that  it  endures  for  many  years! 

—Hence,  an  opprobrious  epithet  applied  in  the  U.  States 
to  a  mpan,  cowardly,  disreputable  person. 

Skunk'-bird.  «.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  of  the  bobolink. 

Sknnk'-cabbage,  .Skuiik'-wee<l,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Sympi.ocarpus. 

Skunk  >head,  n.  (Zoiil)  The  Anas  Lahradora  of 
Wilson;  also  called  Pied  Duck. 

Skiink'isll,a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the  skunk; 

<  —  especially,  possessing  the  peculiar  odor  of  a  skunk. 

Skur'ry,  n.  Haste;  impetuosity;  precipitation;  — 
generally  used  in  the  colloquialism  hurry-skurry . 

Skutsch,  (skutr.h.)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia  12 
m.  S.E.  of  Chrndim  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sknt/terudite,  n.  [From  Skutt/rud,  in  Norway.] 
(Min.)  A  native  arsenide  of  cobalt  found  at  Skutterud 
near  Modurn,  in  Norway.  It  occurs  both  crystallized 
and  massive,  of  a  color  between  tin-white  and  lead- 
gray,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  occasionally  an  irides¬ 
cent  tarnish. 

Sky,  n.  [A.  S.  scuwa,  scua,  a  shade;  Swed,,  Dan.  and 
Icel.  sky.  a  cloud.]  The  heavens;  the  aerial  region 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  the  apparent  arch  or  vault 


Pig.  2376.  —  side-view  of 

HUMAN  SKULL  AND  FACE. 

1,  Frontal  bone  ;  2,  Parietal  bone  ; 
3,  Occipital  boue  ;  4,  Temporal 
bone  (squamous  portion):  4*.  Do. 
(mastoid  portion)  ;  5.  Sphenoid 
bone;  6,  Malar  bone;  7.  Nasal 
bone;  8,  Superior  maxillary  or 
jaw  bone :  9,  Inferior  maxillary 
or  jaw  bone. 


See  Scull,  the 


of  heaven,  that  on  a  clear  day  is  of  a  blue  co'or,  the 
cause  of  which  has  hitherto  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  although  various  theories  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  thereupon  — The  weather;  the  climate. 

“  The  sky  is  changed  I  and  such  a  change  !"  —  Byron. 

Open  sky,  skv,  with  no  shelter  coming  between. 

(Note.  Sky  forms  ttie  frequent  prefix  of  self-ex¬ 
plaining  compound  phrases;  as,  sky-colored,  sky-guided, 
sky-ruling,  Ac.) 

Sky '-blue,  a.  Cerulean  ;  of  the  color  of  the  sky. 

Sky '-color,  n.  Ttie  color  of  the  sky;  azure;  a  par¬ 
ticular  shade  of  blue. 

Skye,  (ski,)  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
W.  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Loch  Alsh  Ext.  50 
m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  2:i  in.  Arear 
650  sq.m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  coast 
deeply  indented  with  inlets.  Climate.  Mild,  hilt  vari¬ 
able.  Cattle-grazing  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  inhabitants.  A  peculiar  breed  of  terrier,, 
known  as  the  Skye-terrier,  is  raised  here,  and  is  in  good 
demand.  Pop.  22,000. 

Skyed,  (skid,)  a.  Encircled  by  sky  ;  as,  a  skyed  peak. 
(Used  only  in  poetry.) 

Skyey,  a.  Resembling  the  sky;  ethereal. 

Sky'-bigh,  a.  High  as  the  sky  ;  —  hence,  very  high  ;. 
used  as  a  colloquial  vulgarism;  as,  his  wife  blew  him. 
up  sky-high. 

Sky'isli,  a.  Like  the  sky;  ethereal,  (r.) 

Sky'lark,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Ala.nda. 

Sky  larking,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  running  about 
the  spars  and  rigging  in  sport,  as  practised  by  reefers, 
Ac.;  —  hence,  practical  joking;  frolicking;  mischiev¬ 
ous  sporting;  carousing,  &c. ;  as,  we  were  out  for  a 
night’s  sky  larking. 

Skylight,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  placed  in  the  roof 
ot  a  building,  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  for  the  admission  of 
light. 

Sky'-|>arIor.  n.  A  title  humorously  given  to  an  attic,, 
or  uppermost  room  in  a  house. 

Skyros.  or  Scyros.  (ske'ros,)  an  island  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  in  the  iEgeati  Sea,  24  m.  N.E.  ol  Cape- 
Kili,  in  Euboea.  Ext.  17  m.  long  ;  breadth  varying  from 
2  to  7  m.  Area,  60  sq.  m.  Chief  town.  St.  George.  Pop.. 
3,000. 

Sky-Mail,  (Colloq.  ski'sl,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  sail  eel 
above  the  royal,  being  the  highest  sail  carried  by  a  lull- 
rigged  ship.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  light  winds- 
and  fair  weather. 

Sky'-scraper,  n.  (Naut.)  A  triangular  sky  sail. 

Sky'waril,  n.  In  the  direction  of  the  sky;  towards 
the  heavens,  or  aloft. 

Slab,  n.  [W.  Udb,  a  flag  or  thin  strip.]  A  thin  piece  of 
anything  having  plane  surfaces;  as,  a  slab  of  marble,, 
stone,  soap,  &c.  —  An  exterior  strip  taken  from  a  log, 
or  large  piece  of  timber,  in  sawing  it  into  boards,  planks, 
scantling,  and  the  like. 

Slabs  of  tin,  the  smaller  masses  into  which  the  smel¬ 
ters  cast  the  metal. 

Slabber.  (Colloq.  sliib'ber,)  v.  n.  \Ger.  schlahben,  schlab- 
bem.]  To  slaver;  to  drivel;  to  let  the  saliva  or  other 
liquid  run  from  the  mouth  carelessly ;  as,  a  slabbering 
iufant. 

— v.  a.  To  wet  and  soil  by  liquids,  suffered  to  fall  care¬ 
lessly  from  the  mouth,  or  by  fluid  spilled.  —  To  shed; 
to  spill. 

— n.  Slaver;  liquid  or  moisture  exuded  and  let  fall  from, 
the  mouth  in  a  careless  or  drivelling  manner. 

Slabberer,  (Colloq.  sl6b'-,)  n.  One  who  slabbers;  a. 
driveller;  an  idiot. 

Slabhery,  (Colloq.  slob'-,)  a.  Resembling  slabber;, 
covered  with  slabber;  also,  slippery  ;  sloppy;  slushy; 
as,  slabbery  ground. 

Slab'binesM.  n.  State  of  being  thick,  ropy,  or  slalihy. 

siab'by,  a.  (comp,  si.abbier  ;  super!,  scabbiest.)  Vis¬ 
cous  ;  thick  ;  as,  a  slaliby  potion. — Sloppy  :  miry;  slushy  ; 
slimy  ;  as,  a  slabby  road. 

Slab'-line,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  rope  leading  through' 
a  block  under  the  lower  yards,  and  thence  to  either  foot, 
of  the  sail,  for  the  purpose  of  tricing  it  up. 

Slab  -sided,  a.  Flat-sided ;  —  lienee,  tall,  or  long  and 
lank  ;  as,  a  slab-sided  man. 

siab'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co. 

Slabtoxvn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Montour  co.. 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Danville. 

Slabtown,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Anderson, 
(list..  130  in.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Slack,  a.  (comp,  slacker;  super!,  slackest.)  [A.  S. 
Sleac;  Icel.  slater;  Ger.  schlaff.)  Not  tight  or  tense; 
relaxed  ;  not  hard  drawn  or  firmly  extended ;  as,  a  slack 
rope.  —  Not  holding  fast ;  weak  ;  lax  :  remiss ;  as,  a  slack 
hand.  —  Not  exercising  due  diligeuce  ;  not  earnest,  zeal¬ 
ous.  or  eager  ;  as,  he  is  slack  in  his  attentions.  —  A  hated ; 
diminished ;  not  violent  or  rapid ;  slow ;  as,  a  slack  motion. 

Slack  in  stays.  (Naut.)  Said  of  a  ship,  when  slow  in 
going  about  or  tacking.  —  Slack-water,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

— adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  partially;  inadequately;  not 
thoroughly  or  intensely;  as,  biscuit  s/ack-haked. 

—n.  The  part  of  a  rope  that  hangs  loose,  having  no  strain 
or  tension  upon  it.  — In  England,  small  or  cobble  coal. 

Slack,  Slacken,  (sldk'n.)  r.  n.  [A.  S.  slacian  ;  Swed. 
slakna .]  To  become  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  relax 
in  tension,  as  a  rope  under  certain  conditions.  —  To  he 
remiss  or  backward:  to  neglect:  as.  he  was  observed  to 
s/aclen  in  his  attentions  to  the  lady.  —  To  lose  cohesion 
or  the  quality  of  adhesion:  as,  mortar  slacks  and  be¬ 
comes  triable. — To  diminish  in  force  nr  violence  o 
abate;  as,  the  gale  begins  to  slacken.  —  To  become  lege: 
rapid;  to  decrease  in  activity  ;  as,  the  tide  is  slackening’ 
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—  To  flag;  to  falter;  to  languish;  —  hence,  to  fail;  as, 
his  pace  slackens  visibly. 

Slack.  Slack  en,  v.  a.  To  reduce  the  tension  of;  to 
make  less  firm,  rigid,  or  tight;  as,  to  slack  a  rope,  to 
slacken  a  ligature.  —  To  relax;  to  remit;  to  mitigate;  to 
diminish  in  intensity  or  severity ;  to  abate;  to  lower;  to 
relieve;  to  unbend;  as,  to  slacken  in  exertion,  to  slacken 
one's  pace,  Ac. — To  employ  less  liberally;  to  withhold. — 
To  check;  to  repress,  or  make  less  quick  or  active.  —  To 
slake;  to  deprive  of  cohesive  properties;  as,  to  slack  lime. 

Slackened,  ( sldk'nd ,)  a.  Released  or  remitted. 

Slack'ly,  adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  not  tightly;  loosely; 
negligently;  remissly. 

Slack'ness,  n.  State  of  being  slack;  looseness:  the 
state  opposed  to  tension;  not  tightness  or  rigidness. 
Remissness;  negligence;  inattention;  slowness;  tardi¬ 
ness;  want  of  tendency ;  weakness;  not  intenseness. 

Slag,  n.  [Ger .  schlacke,  from  slagen ,  to  lay  down,  de¬ 
posit,  cast  off  ]  The  dross  or  recrement  of  a  metal ;  — 
also,  vitrified  cinders;  the  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

Slas'gy,  a.  Pertaining  to  slag;  resembling  slag. 

Slake,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  leccan,  to  wet,  to  moisten.]  To  apply 
water  to;  to  quench;  to  extinguish;  to  mix  with  water 
so  as  to  reduce  to  powder,  as  quicklime. 

— v.  n.  To  abate;  to  go  out ;  to  become  extinct. 

Slaked,  (sldkt.)  a.  Quenched;  mixed  with  water  so  as 
to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Slake'less,  a.  Unquenchable;  inextinguishable;  as, 
slakeless  thirst. 

Slam,  t>.  a.  [Icel.  Um,  lemia ,  to  strike.]  To  strike  with 
force  and  noise  ;  to  shut  with  violence  ;  as,  to  slam  a  door. 

— n.  A  blow;  a  stroke;  a  violent  driving  and  dashing 
against:  a  violent  shutting  of  a  door. 

Slatn'-bang'.  adv.  With  a  slamming  or  banging  noise. 
(Used  colloquially.) 

Slail'der,  n.  [Fr. esclandre,  from  Gr.  skandalon,  a  snare 
laid  for  an  enemy,  a  stumbling-block,  offence,  from  skazd , 
to  limp,  to  halt.]  Defamation;  detraction;  calumny;  a 
false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered,  and  tending  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  another;  disgrace;  reproach; 
disrepntableness  ;  ill-name. 

[Law.)  Slander  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  which  is  action¬ 
able,  as  necessarily  imparting  some  general  damage  to 
the  party  slandered;  the  other,  actionable  only  when 
some  special  damage  has  been  actually  caused.  The 
former  includes  such  words  as  impute  to  a  person 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  that  are  legally  punishable  in 
a  court  of  law;  such  as  tend  to  injure  him  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  trade,  or  calling  by  which  he  gains  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  as  imputing  to  him  malpractice,  incompetence, 
Ac.;  such  as  tend  to  his  exclusion  from  society,  or  to 
disparage  him  in  an  office  of  public  trust.  In  the  other 
case,  the  words,  though  untrue  and  maliciously  spoken, 
are  not  in  themselves  actionable,  unless  the  party  ag¬ 
grieved  is  able  to  prove  that  he  has  sustained  some  cer¬ 
tain  actual  loss  therefrom.  The  words  require  to  be 
maliciously  spoken;  and  hence,  if  spoken  in  a  friendly 
manner,  or  by  way  of  advice,  they  are  not  actionable. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  communications  which  are 
regarded  as  privileged,  and  therefore  not  actionable;  as 
when  a  master  is  called  upon  to  give  the  character  of  a 
servant,  or  where  a  man  communicates  to  another  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  it  is  right  that  he  should  know  in 
relation  to  a  matter  in  which  they  have  a  mutual  inter¬ 
est.  If  the  defendant  be  able  to  prove  the  words  to  be 
true,  no  action  will  lie  for  defamation,  whether  special 
damage  has  ensued  or  not ;  for  the  law  holds  them  to  be 
justifiable. 

— v.  a.  To  defame;  to  calumniate;  to  injure  by  mali¬ 
ciously  uttering  a  false  report  respecting  one;  to  as¬ 
perse  ;  to  reproach. 

Slan'derer,  n.  One  who  slanders;  a  defamcr;  a  ca¬ 
lumniator;  one  who  injures  another  by  maliciously  re¬ 
porting  something  to  his  prejudice;  a  propagator  of 
false  reports. 

Slan'cilerons,  a.  Prone  or  disposed  to  slander;  as,  a 
slanderous  tongue.  — Containing  slander  or  defamation  ; 
calumnions;  scandalous;  defamatory;  as,  a  slanderous 
report,  falsely  and  maliciously  circulated. 

Slaii'deronsly,  adv.  With  slander,  calumniously. 

Slan'deronsness.  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of 
being  slanderous  or  defamatory. 

Slail'ey,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  Wicklow  co.,  prov. 
of  Leinster,  and  flows  into  Wextord  Harbor  after  a  S. 
course  of  60  m. 

Slang;,  n.  ,  Probably  from  Fr.  langue ;  bat.  lingua ,  the 
tongue.]  Low,  vulgar,  inelegant  language;  a  colloquial 
mode  of  expression  peculiar  to,  or  familiarly  used  by, 
certain  classes  of  society ;  cant ;  as,  the  slang  ot  the 
prize-ring,  of  university  students,  of  the  turf,  Ac. 

Slang'-wliangcr,  (-wdng'gr,)  n.  [Slang  and  whang, 
to  belabor.]  A  blustering  demagogue;  a  noisy,  factious 
politician.  (A  cant  term.) 

Slangy,  a.  Characterized  by,  conveyed  in,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  qualities  of,  slang;  using  slang  ;  as,  a  slangy 
form  of  speech,  a  slangy  individual. 

fjlnnt  a.  [Swed.  slant ,  from  slinta ,  to  slide  down.] 
Sloping;  oblique;  inclined  from  a  direct  line,  whether 
horizontal  or  perpendicular. 

—v.  a  To  deflect  from  straight  line;  to  give  an  oblique 
or  sloping  direction  to.  .  . 

— v.  n  To  slope  ;  to  have  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  incline 
or  lean  from  a  right  line ;  as,  a  slanting  roof. 

— n.  A  slope;  an  inclii.ed  plane;  as,  the  slant  of  a  hill. 
— An  inuendo ;  an  oblique  reflection  or  sarcasm.  A 
Swedish  copper  coin,  196  of  which  average  one  rix-dollar. 

Slant  of  wind.  (Naut.)  A  transitory  breeze  ut  wind, 
or  the  period  of  its  duration.  .... 

Slantingly,  adv.  With  a  slope  or  inclination;  in  a 
slanting  manner;  also,  with  inuendo,  or  oblique  hint 
or  reflection. 


Slant'ly,  Slanfirise.  adv.  Obliquely;  in  an  in¬ 
clined  direction  ;  aslope;  as,  he  wore  his  hat  slantwise. 

Slap,  n.  [Ger.  schlappe. ;  allied  to  Lat.  alapa.  a  box  on 
the  ear.]  A  blow  administered  with  the  open  hand,  or 
with  some  broad  instrument;  as,  a  slap  across  the  face. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slapped,)  ( slapt .)  To  strike  with  the 
open  hand,  or  with  something  broad  ;  as,  to  slap  a  child 
by  way  of  punishment. 

— adv.  With  a  sudden  and  impetuous  blow; — hence, 

promptly;  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  instanter;  as, 
lie  paid  the  money  slap  down. 

Slap'dasll,  adv.  At  haphazard  ;  at  random  ;  impetu¬ 
ously;  in  a  bold,  reckless,  harum-scarum  manner;  as, 
he  rode  slapdash  at  the  fence.  —  Slap ;  instanter  ;  with¬ 
out  shilly-shally  or  hesitation. 

— v.  a.  To  roughcast ;  to  coat  with  cenieut  or  mortar  in 
a  rough,  careless  manner;  as,  to  slapdash  a  wall. 

Sla|»'-jack,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  sort  of  flat  cake 
baked  upon  a  griddle;  a  kind  of  pancake;  a  flap-jack. 

Slap  per,  n.  The  person  who,  or  that  which,  slaps.  — 
A  person  or  thing  of  unusually  large  size;  a  monster; 
a  whopper.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Slap'per,  Slap  ping,  a.  A  vulgarism  expressive 
of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  very  large  or  big ;  strap¬ 
ping  ;  as,  a  slapping  woman. 

Slash,  v.  a.  [Icel.  slasa,  to  strike,  to  wound.]  To  cut 
by  striking  violently  and  at  random  ;  to  cut  in  long  cuts  ; 
to  score  ;  as,  to  slash  flesh.  —  To  slash  ;  to  whip  ;  as,  “  to 
slash  the  vig'rous  steeds.”  (King.)  (r.) —  To  crack,  as  a 
whip,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with  a  sword, 
cutlass,  or  other  cutting  instrument;  to  layabout  one 
right  and  left  with  blows. 

— n.  A  long  cut  or  score;  a  cut  made  at  random  or  in¬ 
discriminately  ;  as,  he  received  a  slash  across  the  cheek. 
— A  large  slit  or  open  cut  made  in  the  trunk-hose,  sleeves, 
Ac.,  of  certain  costumes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
made  to  exhibit  a  liniDg  of  bright  color  between  the 
openings. 

Slash  Cottage,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover  co., 
20  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Slashed,  (sldsht,)  p.  a.  Marked,  scored,  or  cut,  with  a 
slash,  or  slashes;  deeply  gashed  or  incised ; — particularly, 
having  long,  narrow  openings,  as  an  article  of  dress,  to 
exhibit  cloth  or  lining  of  a  showier  color  beneath ;  as, 
a  slashed  doublet. 

(Bot.)  Laciniate. 

Slashes,  n.  pi.  An  American  term  for  a  surface  in 
woods,  which  has  been  slashed  or  cut  over. 

Slasliy,  a.  Same  as  Slushy,  q.  v. 

Slat,  n.  A  rung;  a  flat  step,  or  narrow  piece  of  timber 
employed  to  hold  together  larger  pieces,  or  to  support 
something;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart  or  ladder.  —  A  blow  ; 
a  slap  ;  as,  a  slat  in  the  face. 

— v.  a.  To  slap:  to  beat;  to  push  down  with  force.  (Prov. 
Eng.  and  colloq.  Amer.) 

— To  split ;  to  crack  ;  as,  to  slat  bricks. 

Slatell,  ( slach ,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  time  of  duration  of 
a  slant  wind.  —  An  interval  of  fair  weather.  —  The  slack 
of  a  rope. 

Slate,  n.  [Swed.  slita.]  (Geol.  and  Min.)  A  very  re¬ 
markable  form  of  clay  rock,  frequently  fossiliferous  and 
not  confined  to  one  geological  period.  Consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  clay,  the  particles  of  S.  are  so  mechanically 
arranged  that  the  rock  splits  with  perfect  facility  into 
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SLATE  QUARRIES  AT  penrhyn,  (North  Wales.) 
almost  indefinitely  thin  layers  in  one  direction  only, 
and  in  all  others  either  breaks  with  a  jagged  edge,  or  in 
well-defined  joints  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
Mineralogically,  S.  is  nothing  more  than  a  pure  clay; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  ap¬ 
proach  is  made  in  it  towards  crystalline  structure.  As, 
however,  no  other  rock  shows  this  tendency  to  split  in¬ 
definitely,  the  case  is  one  of  great  interest.  Practically, 
slate  is  very  valuable,  owing  to  its  peculiar  facility  of 
splitting,  and  the  perfectly  smooth  natural  face  which 
it  presents.  Its  hardness  and  compactness  preserve  it 
from  all  weathering  bv  mere  exposure,  though,  when 
ground  down,  it  easily  passes  back  into  fine  clay.  S.  is 


always,  and  properly,  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock. 
It  has  certainly  undergone  much  change,  though  it  is 
not  quite  certain  what  t lie  change  may  have  been.  For 
a  long  time,  S.  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  roofing. 
For  this  purpose  the  slates  are  cut  into  sizes  varying 
from  a  few  square  inches  to  two  square  feet,  though 
some  are  much  larger.  This  is  done  with  very  simple 
tools  and  extreme  rapidity.  The  rest  is  in  slabs  or  thick 
slates,  often  very  large.  The  use  of  S.  and  slabs  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably  of  late  years.  Slabs  are  now  used, 
in  house  fittings ;  as  in  strong  rooms,  powder  magazines^ 
larders,  partitions,  baths,  stables,  floors,  drains,  Ac.  For 
all  these,  and  many  like  purposes,  its  perfect  resistance 
to  the  atmosphere,  to  all  chemical  influences,  and  to 
the  passage  of  heat,  render  it  invaluable.  It  is  very 
largely  used  also  for  enamelling;  the  surface  of  enam¬ 
elled  slate  being  made  to  represent  marble  of  all  kinds 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  resisting  almost  all  wear. 
Thus,  for  mantel-pieces,  billiard-tables,  ornamental  slabs, 
and  furniture,  it  has  no  equal,  its  cheapness  being  such 
as  to  drive  other  material  out  of  the  market.  Quarries 
of  great  magnitude  are  worked  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  product  of  the  Welsh  quar¬ 
ries  was  formerly  largely  exported  to  the  U.  States,  but 
this  business  has  received  a  serious  check  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  valuable  quarries  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

Adhesive  slate,  a  kind  of  greenish-gray  slate,  quickly 
absorbent  of  water,  and  remarkable  for  its  adhesiveness. 

—  Bituminous  slate,  a  soft  species  of  sectile  slate-clay, 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  (Buchanan.) — Hornblende 
slate,  a  slaty  rock,  consisting  of  hornblende  ami  feldspar, 
with  some  chlorite; — principally  used  for  flagging. 

Slate,  v.  n.  To  cover  with  slate,  or  thin  laminae  or 
plates  of  schistose  stone;  as,  to  slate  a  roof.  —  To  fling 
or  hurl  slates  or  brick-ends  at;  as,  to  slate  a  policeman. 

—  To  set  down  upon  a  slate,  as  a  student’s  name  for 
future  punishment. 

— v.  a.  To  set  loose,  as  a  dog,  at  any  person  or  thing. 

Slate'-axe,  n.  An  implement  used  by  slaters  for  chip¬ 
ping  and  trimming  slates  for  roofs. 

Slate  Creek,  in  Chegon,  a  village  of  Josephine  co.,  16 
m.  N.E.  of  Kerbyville. 

Slate'-colored,  a.  Bluish-gray;  of  a  hue  resembling 
that  of  slate. 

Slate'-pencil,  n.  A  pencil  of  soft  slate,  used  for 
writing  on  slates  in  school,  Ac. 

Slat'er,  n.  One  who  sets  or  lays  slates  in  order,  or 
whose  business  is  to  slate  buildings. 

Slate  River,  in  Virginia,  falls  into  James  River  from 
Buckingham  co. 

Slat'ersvil  le,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  13  in.  N.N.W.  of  Providence;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Slat'ing,  n.  Act  of  covering  or  roofing  with  slates. — 
The  cover  or  roof  thus  put  on.  —  Slate;  materials  for 
slating. 

Slat  i ilgt Oil .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Lehigh 
co.,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Allentown.  Pop.  (1897)  2,900. 

Slat'ter,  v.  n.  [Ger.  sclilotiem,  to  fit  negligently.]  To 
be  dirty,  careless,  or  slovenly  in  dress. —  To  be  negligent, 
awkward,  or  careless. 

Slat'ter ii.  n.  [Icel.  sladda,  to  go  squalidly.]  A  woman 
who  is  negligent  of  her  dress  or  house,  or  who  is  untidy 
in  her  appearance  or  habits;  one  who  is  not  neat, clean, 
nice,  or  orderly. 

(Note.  The  term  slattern,  in  this  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  sloven,  applied  to  a  man.) 

—a.  After  tiie  manner  of,  or  resembling,  a  slattern  ;  slut¬ 
tish  ;  untidy ;  slatternly. 

— v.  a.  To  dissipate,  squander,  or  waste  recklessly ;  —  pre¬ 
ceding  away,  (r.) 

Slat'ternliness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slat¬ 
ternly  ;  lack  of  cleanliness  or  neatness. 

Slat'ternlv,  a.  Like  a  slattern;  untidy;  sluttish; 
dirty  :  negligent  of  orderly  appearance  or  habits;  as,  a 
slatternly  girl;  —  synonymous  with  slovenly,  as  applied 
to  the  male  sex. 

— adv.  Awkwardly;  carelessly;  negligently;  untidily. 

Slat'ting.  n.  Slate  taken  in  the  collective  sense. 

Slaty,  (slut'y,)  a.  Resembling  slate;  characterized  by 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate;  composed  of  thin, 
parallel  lamina?  or  plates,  readily  susceptible  of  cleav¬ 
age  ;  as,  a  slaty  texture. 

SI  a  lighter,  (slaw'ter,)  n.  [A.S.  slceg.  ;  Ger.  schlachter, 
a  butcher.]  A  killing  in  numbers  ;  carnage  ;  great  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life  by  violent  means  ;  massacre  ;  as, 
the  enemy  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  —  A 
killing  of  oxen  or  other  beasts  for  market;  butchery. 

— v.  a.  To  slay  in  battle ;  to  kill  on  an  extensive  scale  ; 
to  make  great  destruction  of  human  life;  as,  no  quarter 
being  given,  every  man  was  slaughtered. —To  kill  for 
the  market ;  to  butcher;  as,  to  slaughter  oxen  or  other 
beasts,  he  slaughters  two  bullocks  a  week. 

Slangli'terer.  n.  One  engaged  in  slaughtering ;  —  spe¬ 
cifically.  a  butcher. 

Slangh'ter-lionse,  n.  A  place  where  beasts  are 
slaughtered  for  market. 

Slnngh'tes’inan,  n.  A  person  employed  in  killing 
or  slaughtering. 

Slaughterous.  a.  Murderous;  destructive;  dis¬ 
posed  to  carnage;  as,  a  slaughterous  intent. 

Slaugh'teronsly,  adv.  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
slaughter;  murderously  ;  destructively  :  sanguinarily. 

Slaughter's  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Colorado 
River  from  TraviR  co 

Slave,  n.  [Du.  slaaf:  Ger.  sklave ;  Fr.  esclave  ;  said  to 
be  from  the  Sclavi,  who  were  reduced  to  servitude  by 
the  Germans  ]  A  person  who  is  wholly  subject  to  the 
will,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  another;  a  bondman  ;  a  bond- 
servant;  a  serf;  a  thrall.— One  who  has  lost  the  powei 
of  self-resistance ;  one  blind  to  any  controlling  influence. 
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one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power  whatever ;  as, 
a  slave  to  avarice,  ambition,  lust,  &c.  —  A  drudge;  a 
hack;  a  mean  person;  one  who  labors  or  drudges  like 
a  slave;  one  who  is  overworked  and  underpaid. 

{Law.)  One  over  whose  life,  liberty,  and  property 
another  has  unlimited  control.  The  Jus  vitse  and  tiecis 
is  included  in  pure  and  absolute  slavery  Every  limita¬ 
tion  placed  by  law  upon  this  absolute  control  modifies, 
and  to  that  extent  changes,  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
In  every  slaveholding  State  of  the  U.  States,  the  life  and 
limbs  of  a  slave  were  protected  from  violence  inflicted 
by  the  master  or  a  third  person 

(Note.  Slave  often  occurs  in  the  construction  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  self-explanatory  compound  terms;  as,  slave- 
captain,  .stare-dealer,  stare-market,  stare-owner,  stare- 
ship,  &c.) 

Slave,  r.  a.  To  enslave;  to  make  a  slave  of.  (r.) 

— v .  n.  To  labor  after  the  manner  of  a  slave ;  to  drudge; 
to  toil  ;  to  fag;  to  work  laboriously  for  scanty  compen¬ 
sation;  as,  he  stares  hard  for  a  livelihood. — To  deal  in 
slaves. 

Slave,  Sclave,  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  An  individual 
of  the  Sclavonic  race. 

Slave'-born,  a.  Born  in  slavery,  or  compulsory  servi¬ 
tude. 

Slave'-cateher,  n.  One  employed  in  the  tracking 
and  capture  of  a  fugitive  slave,  or  slaves. 

Slave'-eatclling'.ti  The  businessofpursuingandcap- 
turing  fugitive  slaves,  to  restore  them  to  their  masters. 

Slave  -coast,  n.  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa  from  which  slaves  are  shipped  and 
exported. 

Slave'-coltle,  re.  Same  as  Coffle,  q.  v. 

Slave'-tlriver.  n.  An  overseer  of  slaves  while  at 
their  work:  — hence,  by  analogy,  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Slaveholder,  n.  An  owner  of  slaves;  one  who  holds 
property  in  slaves. 

Slave'lioltisng,  a.  Retaining  persons  in  compulsory 
servitude. 

Slave'-bunt,  re.  A  quest  after  persons  to  take  into 
slavery. — A  pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves,  with  intent  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  masters. 

Slaveocracy,  (- ok'ra-se ,)  re.  [Eng.  slave,  and  Gr.  kra- 
tein ,  to  exercise  powerover.]  Formerly,  in  the  U.  States, 
the  community  of  persons,  exercising  political  influence, 
who  represented,  promoted,  or  defended  the  system  of 
slavery  as  a  social  institution. 

Slaver,  ( sldv'er .)  re  {JRaut.)  A  ship  or  vessel  employed 
in  the  slave-trade  ;  as,  to  chase  a  slaver. — Also,  a  slave- 
trader;  a  person  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
slaves. 

— (stall's?'.)  Saliva  dripping  or  drivelling  from  the  mouth  ; 
as,  the  slaver  of  a  mad  dog. 

— e.  re.  To  suffer  the  spittle  or  saliva  to  exude  from  the 
mouth. —  To  be  smeared  over  with  saliva. 

— v.  a.  To  besmear  with  drivel;  to  overspread  with  saliva 
issuing  from  the  mouth. 

Slav'erer,  re.  A  driveller;  an  idiot. 

Slav'ering-ly,  adv.  With  slaver  or  drivel. 

Slavery,  ( slav '-,)  re.  State  or  condition  of  a  slave; 
bondage;  compulsory  servitude  ;  serfdom;  state  of  ab¬ 
solute  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another. — 
Hence,  analogically,  drudgery  ;  menial  or  laborious  of¬ 
fices  performed  to  eke  out  a  livelihood. 

{Hist.)  Repugnant  as  such  a  state  of  things  may 
appear  to  nature  and  reason,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
S.  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  The  Latin  name  servus,  which  is 
usually  translated  servant,  properly  signifies  a  slave, 
and  is  derived  from  servare,  to  preserve  ;  the  servi,  or 
slaves,  being  such  persons  as  were  taken  in  war.  and 
their  lives  preserved,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in 
our  version  is  translated  servant,  properly  signifies 
slave ;  anil  from  the  curse  which  Noah  denounces  upon 
Ham  and  Canaan,  immediately  after  the  Deluge,  we 
.  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  existed  even  in 
antediluvian  times.  S.  was  authorized  by  the  Jewish 
law,  which  lays  down  many  directions  as  to  how  slaves 
are  to  be  treated.  Foreign  slaves  might  be  obtained 
by  capture,  purchase,  or  by  being  born  in  the  house; 
and  over  these  the  masters  had  entire  authority  to  sell, 
exchange,  judge,  punish,  or  even  to  put  them  to  death. 
A  Hebrew  might  also  fall  into  S.  in  various  ways;  if 
reduced  to  poverty,  he  might  sell  himself  for  a  slave;  a 
father  might  sell  his  children  for  slaves,  or  creditors 
might  sell  their  debtors;  but  in  such  cases  the  slave 
was  not  to  he  treated  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  hired  servant, 
and  was  to  be  restored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee. 
In  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  and  all  over  the  East,  slavery 
existed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  large  traffic  in 
slaves  was  carried  on.  Among  the  Greeks,  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  we  find  S.  a  recognized  in¬ 
stitution  :  and  none  of  the  Greek  philosophers  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  other  than  a  regular  and  natural 
state  of  things.  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  a  complete 
household  comprises  both  slaves  and  freemen,  and  de¬ 
fends  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of 
races;  and  even  Plato,  in  his  perfect  state,  only  desires 
that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves  by  Greeks.  At 
Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  there 
was  a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  kuklns,  because 
the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  The  number  of 
slaves  iu  all  the  Greek  states  was  very  great,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  number  of  free  men.  According  to  a  census 
made  during  the  archonship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
there  were  in  Attica  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  stran¬ 
gers.  and  100.000  slaves.  Even  those  who  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  admit  that  there  must  have 
been  three  or  four  slaves  to  one  of  the  free  population. 


At  Athens,  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave  to  take 
care  of  his  household;  and  Plato  remarks  that  some 
had  fifty,  or  even  more.  At  Athens,  and  in  Greece 
generally,  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  more  humanely 
treated  than  in  Rome,  where  they  could  be  tortured, 
and  eveu  put  to  death,  at  the  discretion  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  Afterwards,  a  spirit  of  greater  humanity  began 
to  prevail,  and  a  succession  of  edicts  were  enacted  by 
Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  taken  away  from  the 
masters,  and  referred  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  ergas- 
tala,  or  dungeons  of  cruelty,  were  abolished.  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Rations, 
says  that  some  great  men  among  the  Romans  possessed 
to  the  number  of  10,000  slaves;  and  Blair,  iu  bis  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  State  of  S.  among  the  Romans,  assigns  as 
many  as  three  slaves  to  every  free  person  in  Italy  iu 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Slaves  were  not 
only  employed  in  the  usual  domestic  offices,  and  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  but  also  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  some  of  them  even  filling 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  as  factors  or  agents  for  their 
masters  in  the  management  of  business.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slave,  though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a  long 
time  not  regarded  as  contrary  to  Christian  principles ; 
and  down  to  the  age  of  Theodosius,  wealthy  persons 
continued  to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  of 
them.  Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  slavery  ;  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again 
increased  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians ;  and  finally 
the  slaves  became  merged  in  the  villeins  and  serfs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  personal  servitude  which  grew  out 
of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  which  the 
Germans  had  been  accustomed,  even  in  their  primitive 
settlements,  was  exceedingly  grievous,  but  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  equalled,  iu  severity  or  degradation,  the 
domestic  S.  of  the  ancients,  or  among  the  European 
colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  feudal 
villein  of  the  lowest  order  was  indeed  subjected  to  the 
most  ignoble  services ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in 
England,  he  was  regarded  as  a  villein  only  to  his  own 
master  —  to  all  other  persons  he  was  a  free  man  —  and  he 
was  even  protected  against  excessive  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  his  master,  who  might  be  made  answerable  at 
the  king’s  suit.  That  Africa  was  free  from  the  blot 
which  stained  more  advanced  countries,  eveu  at  a  very 
early  period,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  and  is  fully 
confirmed  by  what  glimpses  we  obtain  of  its  early  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  truth,  therefore,  in  the  statement  that 
Europeans  were  the  first  to  introduce  that  trade  ;  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  a  great  trade  in  slaves  was  carried 
on  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  Arabs  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the 
traffic.  The  Portuguese  began  to  transport  negroes 
from  their  possessions  iu  Africa  to  Spanish  America  in 
1501.  In  1517  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  legalized  the 
slave-trade,  and  granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  to 
carry  it  on.  The  French  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  the 
English  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  formally  permitted  this 
trade.  The  most  important  markets  for  slaves  in  Africa 
were  Bonny  and  Calabar,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
they  still  remain  among  the  principal.  Here  the  slaves 
who  came  from  the  interior  were  exchanged  for  rum, 
brandy,  toys,  iron,  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  number  of  those 
beings  who  have  thus  been  torn  from  their  country  dur¬ 
ing  three  centuries  is  calculated  to  amount  to  more  than 
40,000,000.  The  sufferings  of  the  slaves  during  the  pas¬ 
sage  were  horrible,  it  being  estimated  that  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  perished  on  it.  Almost  from  the  very  time 
that  this  traffic  was  established,  there  were  persons 
who  more  or  less  powerfully  declared  against  it ;  but 
the  honor  of  having  systematically  and  successfully 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  slave  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Quakers,  and  the  movement  began  more  particu¬ 
larly  about  1727.  In  1751  the  Quakers  entirely  abolished 
it  among  themselves  ;  and  in  1772  Granville  Sharp  ob¬ 
tained  a  decision  of  the  English  judges,  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  that  a  slave  as  soon  as  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  English  ground  becomes  free.  In 
1783  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
addressed  to  Parliament  by  the  Quakers,  and  supported 
by  Sir  Cecil  Wray;  and  in  1787  a  society  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave-trade  was  established  in  London, 
and  numbered  among  its  members  Wilberforce,  Sharp, 
Dillwyn.  and  Thomas  Clarkson,  then  a  young  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy  the 
cause  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  the  labors  of 
any  other  man.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1807  that  a 
bill  for  preventing  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  W.  Indies  passed  both  houses  successively,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  S.  was  abolished  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  in  1834.  Long  before  that  time,  several  of 
the  N.  American  States  had  decreed  the  extinction  of  S. 
Vermont  abolished  it  in  1777.  before  she  had  joined  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut  shortly  after,  New  York  in  1797,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  1804,  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  that  S.  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  adopting  the 
State  Constitution  of  1780.  In  1820,  the  U.  S.  passed  a 
law  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  but  no  con¬ 
viction  was  obtained  under  the  statute  until  Nov.,  1861, 
when  Nathaniel  Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Erie,  was  convicted  and  hanged  at  New  York.  The 
first  slaves  introduced  into  the  territory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which 
landed  20  at  Jamestown,  Va„  in  1620.  The  importation 
of  slaves  was  received  with  great  disfavor  by  the  colo- 
nists.  Laws  were  passed  by  the  colony  of  Virginia  re- 
straining  the  practice;  but  their  wishes  were  disregarded 


by  the  King,  who,  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  177(\ 
issued  an  instruction,  under  his  own  hand,  command¬ 
ing  the  governor,  “  under  pain  of  the  highest  dis. 
pleasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation 
of  slaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  ob¬ 
structed.”  In  April,  1772,  this  rigorous  order  wan 
solemnly  debated  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  A  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  King  himself  was  prepared,  declaring  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  “  a  trade 
of  great  inhumanity,  and  dangerous  to  the  very  existence 
of  his  majesty’s  American  dominions,”  ard  praying  that 
the  interests  of  the  few  of  his  subjects  'it  Great  Britain 
who  might  “  reap  emolument  from  this  sort  of  traffic  ” 
might  be  disregarded  when  placed  in  competition  with 
the  interests  of  the  entire  colonies.  Their  petition  was 
of  no  avail  ;  and  with  the  further  development  of  the 
country  the  institution  of  slavery,  regarded  at  first  as  a 
moral  and  political  evil,  came  to  be  recognized  in  the 
S.  States  as  a  social  necessity.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Franklin,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  many  others 
among  the  founders  of  our  republic,  regarded  S.  sis  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  and  if  they  consented  to  give  the  system 
certain  advantages,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  temporary.  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society  was  founded  in  1775,  B.  Franklin  being  elected 
president,  and  B.  Rush  secretary.  Similar  associations 
were  founded  in  other  States.  In  1819-20,  however,  the 
opponents  to  &  were  delbated  in  their  resistance  to  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  On 
Jan.  1,  1831,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  to  publish 
in  Boston  The  Liberator,  in  which  he  asserted  that  im¬ 
mediate  liberation  was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the 
duty  of  every  master.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
organized  on  this  basis  in  Boston,  1832,  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1833,  which  strongly  influenced  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  In  1840,  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  seceded, 
and  formed  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  the  political  Liberty  Party.  This  party  was 
mostly  absorbed  in  1848  by  the  Free- Soil  Party.  This 
latter  w  as  in  its  turn  absorbed  by  the  Republican  Party, 
which,  in  1856,  first  became  the  exponent  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  S.  restriction.  In  1855,  the  American  Abolition 
Society  was  founded  in  Boston  to  promote  the  views  of 
those  who  held  that  the  National  Government  had  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  abolish  S.  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Finally,  the  attempt  to  extend  N.  on  one  side, 
and  to  limit  it  on  the  other,  conduced  to  the  gigantic 
War  of  Secession,  whose  fruit  was  the  total  abolition  of 
iS.  in  the  American  Union,  which  is  consecrated  by  the 
13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  S.  was  abolished 
in  the  French  colonies  in  1848,  and  serfdom  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  Russia  in  1861.  S.  was  abolished  in  Brazil  in 
1871,  and  in  the  Spanish  dependencies  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  shortly  after.  Slavery  still  exists  in  North  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  active  efforts  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  interior  Africa  have  as  yet  proved 
ineffectual. 

Slave'-trade,  re.  The  general  term  applied  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  formerly  extensively  carried  on  by  civ. 
ilized  nations  between  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  cor. 
tinent  of  America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Slavic.  Sclavie,  ( slav’ik ,)  a.  Same  as  Slavonic,  q.v. 

Slavish.  ( sldv'ish .)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  slaves, 
or  to  compulsory  servitude  ;  servile ;  meanly  dependent ; 
as.  slavish  homage. 

— Such  as  becomes  a  slave;  laborious;  toilsome;  consist¬ 
ing  in  drudgery;  as.  editorship  is  a  slavish  occupation. 

Slavishly.  adv.  In  a  slavish  manner;  servilely;  ab¬ 
jectly;  meanly:  basely;  obsequiously.  —  In  the  manner 
of  a  slave,  drudge,  or  overworked  and  underpaid  person. 

Sla  v'ishness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  slavish  ; 
servility  ;  abject  meanness. 

Slavism,  (-irm,)  re.  The  individuality  of  the  Sclavonic 
race. 

Slavo'nia  or  Sclavo'nia.  a  prov.  of  Austro-Hun- 

gary,  forming,  with  Croatia,  a  kingdom  united  with  that 
of  Hungary,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Hungary,  W.  by 
Croatia,  and  S.  by  Turkey;  area,  inclusive  of  the  re¬ 
cently  annexed  portions  of  the  former  Military  Fron¬ 
tier,  abt.  6.600  sq.m.;  pop.  abt.  600,000,  belonging  to 
the  lllyrio-Servian  branch  of  the  Slavs,  and  chiefly  to 
the  Greek  c  hurch.  Principal  towns,  Eszek  ^the  cap.), 
Peterwardin,  Carlovilz,  Seinlin,  Mitrovitz.  and  Brod 
The  chief  manuf.  glass.  Pop.  (1897)  2,450,400. 

Slavo'nian.  Sclavo'nian,  re.  tGeog.)  A  Slave,  or 
Sclave;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Slavonia,  or  Sclavonia. 

Slavonian,  Scla vo'nian,  .Slavon  ic.  Scla- 
VOll'ic,  a.  (Gcog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Slavo¬ 
nia,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ancient  Scluvi,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave;  as,  the  Slavonic 
languages. 

Slavon'ic  Languages,  re.pt.  {Philol)  A  name 
applied  to  the  dialects  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
founded  on  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Sclavi. 

Slaw,  re.  [Du.  slaa,  salad.]  {Cookery.)  Sliced  cabbage 
prepared  raw  or  cooked,  as  a  salad;  as,  cold  slaw. 

Slay,  v.  a.  (imp.  slew  ;  pp.  slain.)  [A.  S.  slean,  slogan  ; 
Ger.  schlagen,  to  beat,  strike.]  To  kill ;  to  put  to  death 
by  a  weapon  or  by  violence;  to  murder;  to  slaughter; 
to  assassinate  ;  to  destroy. 

"  And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain."  —  Dryden. 

Slay'er,  re.  One  who  slays;  an  assassin  ;  a  murderer; 
a  killer;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

Sleaford,  (New,)  (sle.’fUrd,)  a  town  of  England,  co  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Slea,  16  m.  S  S.E.  of  Lincoln  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sleave,  re.  |Ger.  schleife,  a  knot.]  The  knotted  or  in¬ 
volved  part  of  silk  or  thread; — also,  silk  or  thread  un- 

|  twined. 
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Sleave  sill,  raw  silk  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ready  | 
for  weaving. 

Sleave,  v.a.  (  Weaving.)  To  sley;  to  divide  or  separate, 
»»  a  mass  of  threads. 

Sleaveil.  ( slevd ,)  a.  Raw;  not  spun  or  wrought;  as, 
sleaved  silk. 

Slea'ziuess,  n.  State,  quality,  or  character  of  being 
sleazy. 

Slea  zy,  a.  [From  Ger.  schleitzen,  to  decay.]  Lacking 
tirmness  or  consistence  of  texture  or  body ;  thin  ;  flim¬ 
sy:  flaccid;  as,  sleazy  muslin. 

Sled.  n.  A  sledge  or  sleigh.  —  A  light  seat  mounted  on 
runners,  employed  for  sliding  on  snow  or  ice. 

— v.  a.  To  carry,  convey,  or  transport  on  a  sled;  as,  to 
sled  lumber. 

Sled 'ding:.  n.  Act  or  operation  of  conveying  on  a  sled. 
— Means  applicable  to  transportation  on  a  sled,  or  sleds; 
as.  the  snow  is  good  for  sledding. 

Sledge,  ( slej .)  n.  [A.  S.  slecje ;  Icel.  sleggia;  Ger. 
schlagel,  a  mallet.]  A  large,  heavy  hammer,  used  chiefly 
by  workers  in  iron  otherwise  called  sledge-hammer. 

—[Dan.  sleede ,  a  car;  Icel.  sledi;  Du.  slede.]  A  sort  of  car¬ 
riage  or  vehicle  made  to  move  on  runners,  or  on  very  low 
wheels;  as,  specifically,  a  sled  or  sleigh,  constructed  for 


sliding  over  the  surface  of  snow  ( Fig.  2379),  and  drawn 
by  horses,  dogs,  or  reindeer. — In  England,  a  hurdle  for¬ 
merly  employed  to  convey  traitors  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

—v.  a.  To  travel  or  transport  in  sledges. 

Sleek,  a.  [Goth,  slaihts.  smooth  to  the  touch.]  Smooth; 
having  an  even  or  equable  surface; — whence,  glossy  ; 
highly  polished  ;  as,  sleek  hair,  a  sleek  skin.  —  Not  rough 
or  harsh; — hence,  specious;  plausible;  as,  a  sleek  man¬ 
ner. 

— v.  a.  To  make  even  and  smooth  :  as,  to  sleek  the  hair. 
—  To  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy; — hence,  to  make 
attractive,  specious,  or  plausible. 

••  The  persuasive  rhetoric  that  sleek'd  his  tongue."  —  Milton. 

Sleek,  adv.  With  readiness,  exactness,  and  dexterity  ; 
with  handy  aptness: — a  vulgarism,  frequently  rendered 
slick  ;  as,  to  do  anything  slick,  i.  e.,  off-hand. 

Sleek  ly,  adv.  In  a  sleek  manner. 

Sleek'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sleek. 

Sleek'-stone,  n.  A  smoothing-stone. 

Sleeky,  alv.  Of  a  silky,  or  smooth  and  glossy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  as,  the  sleeky  skin  of  a  race-horse. 

Sleep,  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slept.)  [A.  S.  slapan.]  To 
glide  away  into  temporary  unconsciousness;  to  take 
rest  by  a  relaxation  or  suspension  of  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  a  lethargy 
of  the  organs  of  sensation:  vo  slumber;  to  repose. — 
lienee,  by  analogy,  to  lie  inattentive,  heedless,  or  un¬ 
concerned ;  to  live  without  care  or  thought;  to  relax  in 
vigilance  or  energy:  as,  lie  sleeps  through  life.  —  Also, 
to  be  dead;  to  rest  in  the  grave  for  a  time.  —  Hence,  to 
rest;  to  be  in  repose;  to  lie  quiet,  or  be  still ;  to  be 
inactive  or  motionless:  not  to  be  noticed  oi  agitated; 
as,  the  matter  sleeps  for  the  present. 

— v.  a.  To  give  the  means  of  sleep  to:  to  supply  with 
conveniences  for  sleeping;  as,  that  hotel  can  sleep  a 
hundred  guests,  (a.) 

— n.  That  natural  state  or  condition  of  unconsciousness 
in  animals  which  alternates  with  a  period  of  activity. 
In  this  state,  the  involuntary  functions,  such  as  those 
of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  go  on  as  usual,  but  the 
voluntary  powers  are  quiescent.  All  action  in  the  living 
economy  produces  waste  of  tissue;  and,  accordingly,  rest 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  feel  refreshed  after  -S'. ;  the  muscles 
possess  greater  strength,  the  nerves  have  attained  a 
higher  sensibility. aud  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  morel 
active.  The  poet  well  speaks  of  ••  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep.”  Many  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  by  physiologists  to  account  tor  the  phenomena  ! 
of  S..  but  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  According  to 
sniiie,  it  arises  from  mere  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial 
powers,  the  brain  ceasing  to  act  because  it  is  fatigued 
and  cannot  act  further  until  restored  by  rest.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  find  excessive  fatigue,  either  of  mind 
or  body,  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  of  S.  Others, 
again,  refer  S.  to  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  arising  from  congestion  ora  retarded  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  especially  the 
veins,  or.  according  to  some,  from  a  diminished  flow  of 
irterial  blood  to  the  brain.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
several  of  these  causes  may  be  at  work  in  producing  S.. 
the  nervous  power  being  enfeebled  by  its  expenditure 
during  the  waking  state,  and  the  circulation  becoming 
slower,  the  vessels  become,  in  consequence,  congested, 
and  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  leading 
to  a  suspension  of  the  powers  ot  attention  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  S.  is 
nut  a  single  state,  but  "a  succession  of  states  in  con¬ 
stant  variation  ;  their  variation  consisting  not  only  in 
the  different  degrees  in  which  the  same  sense  or  faculty 
is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in  the  different  proportions 
in  which  these  several  powers  are  under  its  influence 
at  the  same  time.”  The  approach  of  S.  is  announced  by 


diminished  activity  of  mind,  and  loss  of  the  power  of 
attention.  The  senses  become  blunted  to  external  im¬ 
pressions,  and  we  feel  an  unconquerable  desire  for  still¬ 
ness  and  repose.  Our  ideas  grow  confused,  our  sensations 
more  obscure,  our  sight  fails  us,  and,  if  our  ears  still  per¬ 
ceive  sounds,  they  are  indistinct  and  seem  as  though 
distant.  The  eyelids  close,  the  joints  relax,  and  we  in¬ 
stinctively  assume  an  easy  position  and  fall  into  a  S. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  senses  and  reasoning  faculties  sleep 
first,  while  the  imagination  and  lighter  ones  remain 
longest  awake.  S.  is  at  first  deep,  then  soft  and  gentle, 
and  becomes  gradually  less  sound  as  the  time  for  waking 
approaches.  There  is  usually  an  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the  S.  is  very  light, 
and  from  which  persons  can  be  aroused  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  amount  of  S.  required  by  a  person  varies 
according  to  age,  temperament,  habit,  and  previous  fa¬ 
tigue.  The  uew-born  infant  sleeps  almost  continuously, 
and  very  old  persons  also  require  a  great  deal  of  S. 
Middle  life  is  the  period  when  the  system  requires  the 
least  S.;  and  women  usually  require  less  A',  than  men. 
The  average  amount  of  S.  required  by  a  healthy  person 
is  about  eigiit  hours;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  some  persons  being  able  to  sustain  nature 
with  only  four  hours,  while  some  sluggish  persons 
spend  nearly  half  their  time  in  S.  Not  one  of  the  least 
strange  of  the  phenomena  of  this  state,  is  the  power 
that  some  persons  have  of  awaking  at  a  particular  hour 
predetermined  on. 

— Hence,  analogically,  rest  in  the  grave;  as,  “the  sleep 
that  knows  not  breaking.”  —  Scott. 

Sleep  of  plants.  One  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
(q.v.)in  plants.  Light  acts  on  plants  as  a  powerful 
stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  healthy  vegeta¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  withdrawn,  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  tendency  to  it, 
while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  fold  them¬ 
selves  up.  The  leafstalk  also  generally  hangs  down 
more  or  less,  although  in  some  plants  it  is  more  erect 
during  sleep.  The  sleep  of  plants,  however,  is  not 
always  nocturnal.  The  flowers  of  some  open  and  close 
at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  crocus  is  a 
morning  flower,  and  closes  soon  after  mid-day,  while 
some,  flowers  expand  only  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
night.  Their  hours  of  vegetative  rest  are  probably  as 
essential  to  the  health  of  plants  as  those  of  sleep  are  to 
animals.  It  was  Liunams  who  first  observed  the  sleep 
of  plants  in  watching  the  progress  of  some  plants  of 
lotus,  the  seeds  of  which  he  had  sown. 

Sleep-charged,  Sleep- heavy,  Sleep'-  la¬ 
den.  a.  Overcome  with  sleepiness. 

Sleep'er,  n.  A  person  who  sleeps;  also,  a  drone,  or 
lethargic,  lazy  person.  A  sleeping  car,  (U.  S.) 

— An  animal  that  lives  through  the  winter  in  a  torpid, 
comatose  state,  as  the  wood-chuck. 

— pi.  Pieces  of  timber  employed  to  support  others,  and 
laid  asleep,  or  with  a  bearing  along  their  own  length; 
sleepers  denote  more  particularly  those  timbers  which 
are  placed  lengthwise  on  walls  to  support  the  joists  of 
a  floor.  S  are  also  employed  on  railroads  as  longitudi¬ 
nal  parallel  bearings  for  the  rails  to  rest  upon  ;  in  this 
sense,  they  are  usually  termed  stringers;  when  lying 
across  the  road-bed,  they  take  the  name  of  cross-sleepers. 

( yaut. )  One  of  several  knees  which  connect  the 
transoms  to  the  after-timbers  on  a  ship’s  quarter;  one 
arm  of  the  sleeper  lies  on  the  foot-waling,  and  the 
other  extends  up  the  transoms  ;  —  also  termed  transom- 
knees. 

— In  glass  manufacture,  a  large  iron  bar  laid  at  right 
angles  with  smaller  ones,  which,  while  checking  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  coals,  allows  the  ashes  to  go  through. 

Sleep'ily,  adv.  Ill  a  sleepy  manner;  drowsily;  with 
desire  or  disposition  to  sleep ;  dully ;  heavily ;  stupidly  ;  I 
in  a  lazy  or  lethargic  manner. 

Sleep'iness,  n.  State  of  being  sleepy,  drowsiness; 
inclination  to  sleep. 

Sleep'ing',  p.  a.  Devoted  to  sleep;  occupied  with 
sleep ;  as,  sleeping  hours. 

— Appointed  or  furnished  for  sleeping;  as,  a  railroad 
sleeping-car. 

Sleeping  partner ,  a  dormant  partner.  See  Partner. 

— n.  State  of  reposing  in  sleep. — State  of  being  dormant  or 
at  rest ;  hence,  freedom  from  agitation. 

Sleep'less,  a.  Having  no  sleep;  without  sleep;  wake¬ 
ful;  as,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

— Restless:  in  perpetual  commotion;  as,  sleepless  waters, 
sleepless  hate. 

Sleep'le-ssly.  adv.  In  a  sleepless  or  wakeful  manner. 

Sleep  lewsiicsts.  n.  State  of  being  sleepless. 

Sleep  -wakcr,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of  clair¬ 
voyance. 

SI  eep  -wakinjf,  »•  State  of  a  person  mesmerized. 

Sleepy,  a.  (comp,  sleepier:  superl.  sleepiest.)  Dis¬ 
posed  to,  or  overcome  by,  sleep ;  drowsy;  not  wakeful; 
as,  to  feel  sleepy. 

— Soporiferous:  somniferous;  tending  to  promote  sleep; 
as,  a  sleepy  draught  or  drink.  —  Lethargic;  heavy;  dull; 
lazy;  inert;  sluggish. 

Sleet',  n.  [Icel.  sletla. J  (Meteorol.)  Snow  or  hail  which 
is  in  a  partially  melted  condition  before  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  some  cases  sleet  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  snow  or  [ 
hail  from  a  superior,  and  of  rain  from  an  inferior,  stratum  j 
of  the  atmosphere. 

— To  snow,  or  hail,  with  an  intermingling  of  rain. 

Sleetch.  n.  The  thick  mud  or  slush  lying  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  rivers. 

Sleet'iness.  n.  State  of  being  sleety;  a  state  of  [ 
weather  in  which  rain  falls  mixed  with  hail  or  snow. 

Sleet'y,  a.  Bringing  sleet;  consisting  of  sleet;  as,  a 
sleety  shower.  | 


Sleeve',  n.  [A.  S.  sly/,  sly/a,  from  slefan.  to  ciotheJ 
That  which  is  put 
on,  or  clothes,  the 
arm ;  —  specifically, 
the  part  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  is  fitted 
to  cover  the  arm , 
as,  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat. 

—  A  knot  in  silk  or 
thread.  See  Sleave. 

(Mach.)  A  tubu¬ 
lar  part  resembling 
a  sleeve  in  form,  and 
fitted  to  cover,  or 
hold  steady, another 
part  that  moves 
within  it.  —  A  long 
bushing,  as  in  the 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

To  laugh  in  the 
sleeve,  to  laugh  in  a 
secret  or  unobserv¬ 
ed  manner,  while 
apparently  keeping 
a  grave  or  serious 
countenance  before 
the  object,  or  ob-  Fig.  2380.  —  long  knotted  sleeve^ 
jects,  of  risibility. —  (From  a  Psalter,  12tU  century.! 

To  pin  or  hang  on 

the  sleeve,  to  cause  to  become  dependent  on. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  sleeves ;  to  furnish  with  sleeves ;  as,  to 
sleeve  a  jacket. 

Sleeve'-but'ton.  Sleeve'-link.  n.  A  button,  or 
couple  ol  buttons  or  studs  linked  together,  to  fasten 
the  sleeve  or  wristband. 

Sleid,  ( slad ,)  v.  a.  To  prepare  for  use  in  the  weaver’s  sley. 

SI  pisi'h.  ( sla ,)  n.  Same  as  Sledge,  q.  v. 

Sleigh-bell,  a  small  bell  attached  to  a  sleigh  or  sledge 
or  fastened  to  the  horse  which  draws  it. 

Sleig'Iling',  (sla’ing,)  n.  Act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 
The  state  of  the  snow  or  ice  in  winter,  in  so  far  as  it  red 
ders  the  running  of  sleighs  practicable. 

Sleight,  (slit,)  n.  [A  S.  slith,  slippery,  changeable.] 
A  sly  artifice;  a  trick  or  feat  soartfully  and  dexterously 
performed  that  the  manner  of  performance  eludes  obser¬ 
vation. —  Hence,  dexterity;  artful  or  cunning  practice. 
Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain  ;  prestidigitation. 

Slen'der,  a.  (romp,  slenderer;  super/,  slenderest.) 
[A.  S.  lane,  fragile;  Belg.  slinder.]  Thin;  slim  ;  small 
in  circumference  compared  with  the  length  ;  small  in 
the  waist;  not  thick,  gross,  or  bulky;  as,  a  slender 
figure,  a  slender  stalk.  —  Fragile  ;  feeble;  weak  :  slight; 
not  strong  or  vigorous ;  as,  a  slentler  chance,  a  slender 
constitution,  a  slender  comfort. — Inconsiderable ;  trivial ; 
mediocre;  as,  a  person  of  slemler  capacity  of  mind. — 
Inadequate;  small;  meagre;  sparing;  pitiful;  paltry; 
as,  a  slender  pittance.  —  Not  amply  supplied;  spare; 
pinched  ;  limited ;  as,  a  slender  stock  of  provisions. 

Slen'derly,  adv.  In  a  slender  manner ;  without  bulk; 
sparely:  meagrely  ;  feebly ;  inadequately;  as,  a  woman 
slenderly  made,  lie  left  his  family  slenderly  provided 
for,  &c. 

Slen'derness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slender; 
thinness;  slimness;  as,  the  slenderness  of  a  lady’s  waist. 
Deficiency  of  body,  bulk,  or  strength  ;  as,  the  slenderness 
of  a  cord.  —  Slightness;  flimsiness ;  as,  the  slenderness 
of  an  excuse  or  argument.  —  Feebleness;  weakness, 
fragility;  as,  slenderness  of  bodily  constitution.  —  In¬ 
adequacy;  insufficiency;  paucity;  as,  slenderness  of 
means,  income,  or  estate. —  Spareness;  mengreness; 
want  of  abundance  or  plenty  ;  as.  slenderness  of  aliment. 

Slept  imp.  and  pp.  of  sleep,  q.v. 

Sles'wick.  See  Schleswig 

Sleuth',  n.  [Scot.]  The  track  of  man  or  beast,  as  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  scent. 

Sleuth'-hound,  n.  Same  as  Blood-hound,  q.v. 

Slew.  imp.  of  SLAV,  q.  v. 

Slewed,  (slud,)  a.  Half-tight  with  liquor;  somewhat 
inebriated;  as,  the  man  is  slewed.  (Colloq.) 

Sley',  n.  [A.  S.  sf«.]  A  weaver’s  reed. 

— r.  a.  Same  as  Sleave,  q.  v. 

Slice',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  SLICED,)  (slist.)  [Ger.  schleis- 
sen,  to  cleave,  to  split;  A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit.]  To  cut 
into  thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off,  as  a  thin,  broad  piece 
from;  to  cut  in  slices;  as,  to  slice  an  apple.  —  To  cut 
into  parts  or  sections;  to  divide;  as,  to  slice  an  estate 
among  one’s  children. 

— n.  A  thin,  broad  piece  sliced  or  cut  off;  a  shive;  as,  a 
slice  of  bread,  a  slice  of  bacon. —  Anything  broad  and 
thin,  like  a  slice;  as,  (1.)  A  peel  or  fire-shovel.  (2.)  A 
broad,  thin  piece  of  plaster.  (3.)  A  spatula.  (4.)  A 
broad,  thin,  hatchet-sliaped  knife  or  carver;  as, a  fish¬ 
slice. 

— pi.  (Ship-building.)  Small  angular  wedges  driven,  im¬ 
mediately  before  launching,  under  the  shores  by  which 
a  ship  is  sustained  on  the  ways.  Being  driven  in  simul¬ 
taneously  all  round  the  vessel  by  blows  of  hammers,  the 
mass  is  raised  sufficiently  to  enable  the  blocks  on  which 
the  keel  has  rested  to  be  removed. 

Slic'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slices;  —  specifi¬ 
cally,  a  lapidary’s  circular  saw. 

Slich',  Slick'.  Soli  I  if  ti'.  n.  [Du.  slijk ;  Ger.  sclich.) 
(Metal.)  The  ore  ot  a  metal;  —  especially'  of  gold,  com¬ 
minuted  and  made  ready  for  further  working 

Slick',  a.  Sleek;  smooth;  glossy;  as,  slick  stones. 

— adv.  See  Sleek. 

— v.  a.  To  make  sleek  or  smooth. 

Sliok'iiiif.  n.  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 

Slick'll  cs»s,  a.  State  or  quality  of  being  slick ;  smooth¬ 
ness  ;  sleekness. 
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Slid,  imp.  and  pp.  of  slide,  q.  v. 

Slidden,  ( slid'dn .)  pp.  of  slide,  q.  v. 

.Slide',  v.  n.  (imp.  slid  ;  pp.  slid,  slidden.)  [A.  S.  slidan, 
sliderian ;  allied  to  Glide,  q.  u.]  To  move  by  slipping 
or  gliding;  to  move  along  a  surface  without  stepping, 
bounding,  or  rolling ;  as,  a  glacier  sZtdesinto  a  crevasse. 

—  Particularly,  to  move  over  ice  or  frozen  snow,  with 
an  easy,  uninterrupted  course.  —  To  pass  inadvertently. 

—  To  pass  smoothly  along  without  agitation,  difficulty, 
or  obstruction;  to  pass  in  silent,  unobserved  progres¬ 
sion  ;  to  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  one  state  to 

i  another ;  as,  a  canal-boat  slides  through  the  water,  he 
slid  into  the  vacant  place. — To  slip;  to  fall;  as,  he  slid 
into  error. 

•*■».  a.  To  push  along  by  slipping;  as,  to  slide  along  a 
plank. —  To  pass  or  put  imperceptibly;  as,  to  slide  in  a 
word  to  alter  the  sense  of  a  question. 

— n.  Act  of  sliding ;  as,  to  take  a  slide.  —  A  smooth  and 
easy  passage ;  as,  a  slide  of  the  voice,  a  slide  into  a  for¬ 
tune. —  The  descent  of  a  detached  pieceof  earth  or  rock 
down  a  declivity;  a  land-slip. — A  timber-shoot  on  a  hill¬ 
side. 

(Geol.)  A  vein  of  clay  intersecting  a  lode,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vertical  dislocation. 

(Mas.)  A  grace  used  in  the  German  school,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  small  notes  moving  by  degrees. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-engines,  a  contraction  for  Slide- 
valve,  q.  v. 

Slid'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slides.  —  The  part 
of  a  machine  or  instrument  that  slides. 

Slide'-rest,  n.  (Mach.)  In  turnery,  a  guide  employed 
to  carry  forward  the  cutting-tool  of  a  lathe  to  the  axis 
of  the  revolving  object. 

Slid'er-pump,  n.  A  kind  of  pump  in  which  the  piston 
revolves  continuously,  ejecting  the  water  through  a  pipe 
by  means  of  a  slide  regulated  by  a  spring,  which  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  passing  in  any  other  direction. 

Slide'-valve,  n.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  the 
valve  placed  in  the  steam-chest  to  work  over  the  steam- 
pots.  It  regulates  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  from  the  boiler,  and,  also,  the  escape  of  the  steam 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere. 

Sliding,  n.  Act  of  sliding ;  lapse;  falling. 

Slid'ing'-keel,  n.  (Sometimes  called  Centre-board.) 
(Naut.)  A  narrow,  oblong  board  let  down  at  pleasure 
through  the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  to  serve  as  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  keel  throughout  a  portion  of  her  length.  Its 
use  is,  like  that  of  the  lee-board,  to  sustain  the  vessel 
against  the  lateral  force  of  the  wind,  and  to  enable  it  to 
bear  more  sail. 

Slid'ing-riile,  n.  A  rule  constructed  with  logarithmic 
lines,  formed  upon  a  slip  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  groove,  in  a  rule  made  to  slide  longitudinally 
therein,  so  that  by  means  of  another  scale  upon  the  rule 
itself,  the  contents  of  a  surface  or  solid  may  be  known. 

Slid'ing-scitle,  n.  (Pol.  Ecnn.)  A  theory  to  regulate 
prices  by  varying  the  rate  of  taxation  on  imports  in 
proportion  to  the  price  at  which  a  home  product  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  kind  is  offered  for  sale.— A  sliding-rule. 

Siid'inyr-ways,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  Two  narrow 
inclined  planes  built  strongly  on  the  shipway,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  form  the  tracks  by  which  the  cradle  sustaining 
the  vessel  glides  into  the  water. 

Slieve  Beg,  ( sleev )  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co. 
Down,  ‘1%  m.  W.S.W.  of  Newcastle.  2,384  feet  high. 

Slieve  tar,  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co.  Mayo, 
prov.  of  Connaught,  between  Lough  Conn  and  Black- 
sod  Bay,  2,368  feet  high. 

Slieve  Don'artl,  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co. 
Down,  prov.  of  Ulster,  2  m.  S.W.  of  Newcastle,  2,796  ft. 
high- 

Slight,  (slit,)  a.  (comp,  slighter;  superl.  slightest.) 
[Dan.  slet.]  Plain  ;  superficial ;  cursory  ;  not  thorough  ; 
not  deep:  faint;  weak;  inconsiderable;  not  forcible; 
not  strong  or  firm ;  not  calculated  to  endure ;  negligent ; 
not  vehement;  not  done  with  effort ;  as,  a  slight  struc¬ 
ture,  impression,  remark,  inspection,  pain,  effort,  and 
the  like.  —  Slim;  slender;  not  heavy  or  corpulent;  as, 
a  person  of  slight  figure.  —  Thin;  flimsy;  not  stout, 
strong,  or  thick  ;  as,  a  fabric  of  slight  texture. 

— n.  A  partial  degree  of  contempt  manifested  negatively 
by  neglect  or  indifference ;  disregard;  inattention;  dis¬ 
dain  ;  as,  to  receive  a  slight  from  an  old  acquaintance. 

— v.  a.  To  disregard  or  taboo  from  the  consideration  that 
a  person  or  thing  is  trivial,  or  of  little  value  or  impor¬ 
tance,  or  unworthy  of  notice;  as,  to  slight  the  offices  of 
religion. 

To  slight  over,  to  perform  hastily  or  superficially ;  to 
run  over,  or  treat  negligently  or  indifferently ;  as,  to 
slight  over  an  irksome  task. 

Slight'er,  n.  One  who  slights,  or  treats  with  neglect 
or  indifference. 

Slight'ingly,  adv.  In  a  slighting  manner;  with  neg¬ 
lect  or  indifference;  without  attention  or  respect;  as, 
he  spoke  of  him  slightingly. 

Slightly.  adv.  In  a  slight  manner:  superficially: 
weakly;  with  inconsiderable  force  or  effect;  in  a  small 
degree;  negligently;  with  moderate  contempt ;  without 
regard. 

Slight'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slight;  su¬ 
perficialness;  weakness;  deficiency  of  force,  strength, 
or  substance  ;  as,  the  slightness  of  an  accident,  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  an  excuse  or  impression.  —  Negligence;  lack  of 
vigor  or  vehemence  which  commands  attention ;  as,  the 
slightness  of  a  sermon  or  literary  composition. 

Slight'y.  a-  Slight:  flimsy;  unsubstantial;  superfi¬ 
cial. —  Trivial;  inconsiderable;  iinmomentous. 

fili  gn,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  same 
name,  pleasantly  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
flows  from  Lough  Gill  to  Sligo  Bay,  69  m.  from  London¬ 
derry.  It  has  various  charitable  institutions,  market- 


houses,  news-rooms,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  entrep6t 
of  an  extensive  country,  and  is,  therefore,  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  12,420. 

Sli'go,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Wilmington. 

Sligo,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  70  m.  S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

suiy,  adv.  [From  sly.]  In  a  sly  manner ;  insidiously ; 
with  artful  or  dexterous  craft  or  secresy. 

Slim,  a.  (comp,  slimmer;  superl.  slimmest.)  [Du.  slim, 
wry,  oblique;  Ger .  schlimm,  wrong,  bad.]  Slender;  of 
small  diameter  or  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  height; 
as,  a  slim  young  girl.  —  Weak;  slight;  flimsy;  trivial; 
unsubstantial ;  as,  a  slim  argnmeut,  a  slim  excuse. 

Slime,  n.  [A.  S.  slim;  Du.  sly m;  Ger.  schleim.]  Vis¬ 
cous  mud  ;  soft,  humid  earth  or  clay,  possessing  an  ad¬ 
hesive  quality. 

(Mining.)  Mud  or  earthy  particles  mixed  with  me¬ 
tallic  ores. 

Slime'-|>it,  n.  A  pit  or  deposit  of  slime  or  viscous  mire. 

Sliminess,  (slim'-,)  n.  Quality  of  being  slimy;  vis¬ 
cosity. 

Slimness,  (slim'-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slim ; 
slenderness. 

Slimy,  (slim'y,)  a.  (comp,  slimier  ;  superl.  slimiest.) 
Consisting  of,  or  abounding  with,  slime;  as,  slimy 
ground.  —  Covered  with  slime;  as,  a  slimy  frog.  —  Vis¬ 
cous  ;  glutinous ;  resembling  or  partaking  of  the  quality 
of  slime. 

Sli'ness,  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Slyness,  q.  v. 

Sling,  n.  [Du.  slinger ;  Ger.  schlinge,  a  snare,  a  springe, 
a  noose.]  A  contrivance  for  casting  stones  (Fig.  2381), 


Fig.  2381.  —  EGYPTIAN  SLINGERS  AND  SLING, 
consisting  of  a  leathern  strap  and  two  strings.  —  A 
throw ;  a  stroke. 

(Surg.)  A  kind  of  suspensory  bandage  put  round  the 
neck,  in  which  a  wounded  arm  or  hand  is  supported. 

(Drinks.)  A  beverage  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
spirit  and  water  sweetened  ;  as,  gin  sling. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  combinations  of  rope  for 
hoisting  horses,  cattle,  casks,  or  goods,  in  or  out  of  the 
vessel.  —  Also,  ropes  or  chains  by  which  the  yards  are 
suspended  in  their  places  to  the  relief  of  the  lifts. 

—v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slung.)  [A.  S.  slingan ;  Du.  sling- 
en ;  Ger.  schlingen.]  To  throw  or  hurl  with  a  sling  ;  as, 
to  sling  stones.  —  To  pitch;  to  throw;  to  cast.  —  To 
hang  so  as  to  swing ;  as,  to  sling  panniers  across  a  mule. 

(Naut.)  To  hang  in  ropes,  or  suspend,  as  a  cask,  bale, 
package,  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  attach 
to  a  tackle  and  hoist  or  lower. 

Sling'-cart,  n.  (Mil.)  In  artillery  service,  a  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  for  transporting  ordnance  through 
short  distances.  A  sling-wagon  has  four  wheels,  and  is 
used  for  longer  distances. 

Sling'er,  n.  One  who  slings,  or  uses  the  sling. 
Slink,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slunk,)  (sla.nk,  old  and  rare.) 
[A.  S.  slincan .]  To  sneak  off  or  away;  to  creep  away 
stealthily;  to  steal  away  meanly;  as,  he  slunk  out  of 
sight  like  a  beaten  cur.  —  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast;  to 
cast  young  prematurely ;  as,  a  mare  slinks  her  foal. 

—v.  a.  To  abort  or  miscarry  of,  as  the  female  of  a  beast. 
—a.  Cast  or  dropped  prematurely  ;  as,  a  slink  lamb. 

—n.  The  produce  of  a  beast  delivered  prematurely ;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  calf  brought  forth  before  the  proper  time. — 
A  sneak;  a  prying,  eavesdropping,  knavish  fellow;  — 
used  as  provincial  English. 

Slink'y,  a.  Lank;  thin;  lean;  meagre;  scraggy; 
scrawny. 

Slip,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slipped,)  (slipt.)  [A.  S.  slipan; 
Ger.  schlupfen.)  To  slide;  to  glide;  to  move  along  a 
surface  without  bounding,  rolling,  stepping,  or  bump¬ 
ing.  —  To  slide  :  not  to  tread  or  pass  the  feet  firmly  ;  as, 
when  you  walk  be  careful  lest  you  slip.  —  To  move  or 

start  out  ot  place;  as,  an  ill-set  bone  slips  out  again. _ 

To  sneak;  to  slink;  to  levant:  to  decamp;  to  depart  or 
withdraw  secretly;  —  preceding  away  ;  as,  let  him  slip 
away  without  observation.  — To  err:  to  go  astray;  to 
fall  into  fault  or  error;  as,  he  slips  in  his  speech.  — To 
glide:  to  pass  imperceptibly  or  unexpectedly ;  as.  jelly 
slips  down  one’s  throat.  —  To  creep  into  by  oversight  or 
inadvertence;  as,  some  errors  may  slip  into  the  book, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution.  —  To  escape  insensi¬ 
bly;  to  be  lost;  as,  yon  have  allowed  it  to  slip  your 
memory. —  To  let  slip,  to  loose  from  the  slip  or  leash  as 
a  hound. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  or  transmit  privately:  as,  to  slip  a  love- 
letter  into  a  lady  s  hand.  —  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  to 
forfeit  by  omission  of  performance;  as,  do  not  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  me.  — To  part  twigs  from  the 
branches  or  stem  of  a  tree  ;  to  cut ;  to  take  off;  as.  the 
scions  may  now  be  slipped.  —  To  leave  slily  ;  to  escape 


from  secretly ;  as,  the  fellow  slipped  me  after  all.  —  To 
free;  to  let  loose  ;  as,  to  slip  a  greyhound.  —  To  throw 
off,  or  disengage  one’s  self  from  ;  us,  my  horse  slipped 
his  bridle,  and  ran  away.  —  To  miscarry;  to  undergo 
abortion  of,  as  a  beast;  as,  to  slip  a  calf  or  foal. 

To  slip  a  cable.  (Naut.)  To  veer  out  a  cable,  and  let 
go  the  end  of  it;  —  hence,  to  let  it  go  altogether  along 
with  the  unchor  attached,  as  in  a  sudden  gale,  or  when 
the  ship  is  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

To  slip  on,  to  throw  or  put  on  hastily  or  negligently; 
as,  to  slip  on  a  coat. 

Slip,  n.  Act  of  slipping ;  as,  his  foot  made  a  slip.  —  An 
inadvertent  fault,  error,  or  omission  ;  as,  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  a  slip  of  memory. — A  scion  or  twig  severed  from 
the  parent  stock  :  a  cutting ;  as,  the  slip  of  a  rose-tree. 
— A  kind  of  jetty  or  pier  forming  an  inclined  plane  from 
a  quay  to  the  surface  of  a  river  or  harbor,  constructed 
for  the  landing  of  passengers,  goods,  Ac.,  from  steamers, 
packet-boats,  Ac.,  in  all  states  of  the  tide. — A  long,  nar¬ 
row  piece  ;  as.  a  slip  of  paper  or  parchment.  —  A  leash, 
noose,  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held;  —  so  styled 
from  its  being  made  to  slip  or  fly  loose  by  action  of  the 
hand  at  will ;  as,  a  greyhound  in  the  slip.  —  A  secret  or 
unexpected  desertion;  a  stealing  suddenly  away;  a 
stealthy  escape  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  creditors  the  slip. — 
Anything  easily  slipped  on  or  fitted  to  another  thing,  or 
to  a  person  ;  as,  (1.)  A  loose  negligee  worn  by  females ; 
a  wrapper.  (2.)  A  kind  of  flounce  or  overskirt  partly 
covering  a  woman’s  dress ;  as,  a  satin  slip.  (3.)  An  ex¬ 
ternal  case  or  covering;  as,  a  pillow-sZip. —  Among 
potters,  the  clayey  cream,  size,  or  cement  used  for  at¬ 
taching  pieces  to  crockery-ware,  such  as  handles  to 
jugs.  Ac. — A  narrow  alley  or  passage  between  buildings. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  narrow,  doorless  pew  in  churches. 

(Slap-building .)  In  a  dockyard,  an  inclined  plane  hav¬ 
ing  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  about  1  in  19,  laid 
upon  a  most  solid  foundation,  and  serving  as  the  base 
upon  which  a  ship  is  built,  and  from  which,  by  its  slope, 
the  vessel  is  launched  into  the  water  when  finished. 
Repairing  slips  are  now  furnished  with  carriages,  on 
many  wheels  and  rails,  which  are  run  under  ships  as 
they  float  at  high  tide,  so  that  when  the  ebbing  water 
has  grounded  the  vessels  on  the  trucks,  they  can  be 
hauled  up  by  steam-power  high  and  dry  for  exami¬ 
nation  and  repairs. 

(Flint.)  A  portion  of  printed  matter  struck  off  by 
itself ;  a  proof  from  a  column  of  type  when  set  up  and 
in  the  galley. 

(Geol.)  A  mass  of  strata  separated  aslant. 

(Engineering.)  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  resistance 
of  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel,  or  of  any  propeller  through 
the  water  horizontally.  This,  being  deducted  from  the 
speed  of  the  propeller,  will  give  the  rate  of  speed  made 
by  the  vessel. 

Slip'-board,  n.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Slip'coat-clieese,  n.  A  rich  variety  of  new-made 
cheese,  resembling  butter,  but  white  ;  —  sometimes 
called  cream-cheese. 

Slip'-knot,  (-not,)  n.  A  knot  which  slips  along  the 
line  or  rope  around  which  it  is  made. 

Slip-link,  n.  (Mach.)  A  connecting  link  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  allow  some  play  of  the  parts,  to  avoid  concussion. 

Slip'-on,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  kind  of  over-coat,  worn  after 
the  manner  of  a  wrapper  across  the  shoulders. 

Slipper,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  slipan,  to  slip.]  A  kind  of 
light  shoe,  which  may  be  slipped  on  with  ease  and  worn 
in  undress. 

— A  kind  of  child’s  pinafore.  —  One  who,  or  that  which, 
slips  ;  as,  a  slipper  of  crockery-ware,  a  slipper  of  grey¬ 
hounds  from  the  leash,  Ac.  —  A  kind  of  iron  slide  or 
socket  for  the  wheel  of  a  wagon. 

Slip'pered,  (- perd ,)  a.  Wearing  slippers. 

Slip'periness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery ; 
smoothness  ;  glibness  ;  as,  the  slipperiness  of  ice  ;  lu¬ 
bricity  of  character ;  want  of  footing ;  uncertainty  ;  as, 
the  slipperiness  of  the  law. 

Slip'pery,  a.  Apt  to  slip,  or  cause  to  slip;  smooth; 
glib;  having  the  quality  opposed  to  adhesiveness;  as, 
frozen  water  is  slippery.  —  Not  affording  firm  footing  or 
confidence;  as,  a  slippery  expectation.  —  Apt  or  liable 
to  slip ;  not  standing  firm  :  as,  a  slippery  position.  — 
Changeable;  unstable;  uncertain;  mutable;  as,  the 
slippery  turns  of  fortune. 

— Not  easily  held  or  retained  ;  liable  to  slip  away  ;  as,  a 
slippery  prisoner.  —  Not  certain  in  its  effect ;  as,  a  slip¬ 
pery  trick. 

Slip'pery  Ford,  in  California,  a  post- village  of  El 
Dorado  co  ,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Plaeerville. 

Slip'pery  Book,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Butler  co.,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. — A  township  of 
Lawrence  co. 

Slip'pery  Rock  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, flows  into 
the  Beaver  River  from  Lawrence  co. 

Slip'piness,  n.  A  rare  rendering  of  Slipperiness,  q.  v. 

Slip  -rope.  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  se¬ 
cured  preparatory  to  slipping  it. 

Slip'sliod,  a.  [slip  and  shod.]  Wearing  shoes  like  slip¬ 
pers,  without  pulling  up  the  quarters;  as,  a  slipshod 
woman.  —  Hence,  shuffling;  loose,  careless,  or  negligent 
in  manner,  style,  Ac.;  as,  a  slipshod  demeanor,  a  slipshod 
style  of  writing,  Ac. 

Slip'-shoe,  n.  Another  name  for  slipper. 

Slip'slop,  a.  [slop  reduplicated  ]  Bad  liquor. 

Slit,  v.  a.  (imp.  slit  ;  pp.  slit,  or  slitted.)  [A.  S .slitan; 
Du.  slyten  ;  Ger.  schleissen.]  To  rend  ;  to  split ;  to  cut  in 
two  pieces  ;  as,  to  slit  a  quill.  —  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to 
cut  into  long  pieces  or  strips ;  as,  to  slit  a  board.  —  To 
cut  or  score,  or  make  a  long  fissure  in  or  upon  ;  as,  to 
slit  the  ears  or  nose. 

— n.  A  long  cut,  or  a  narrow  opening;  as,  a  slit  in  the 
nose.  —  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breasts  of  cattle. 
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Slith'er,  v  a.  [Ger .  schlittem.)  To  slide;  to  glide. 

Slit'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slits. 

SI i t  t i ng-inill.  n.  A  mill  where  iron  bars,  plates,  Ac., 
are  slit  into  long,  narrow  strips,  as  nail-rods  and  the 
like.  —  A  machine  employed  by  lapidaries  for  slicing 
sioues,  commonly  by  means  of  a  revolving  wheel  (see 
Slicer)  supplied  with  diamond-powder. 

Slit'tiug-roller,  n.  (Mach.)  One  of  a  pair  of  rollers 
titled  with  alternate  ribs  entering  between  each  other, 
and  cutting,  as  iron,  Ac.,  iu  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Sliv'er,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  slifan.  to  split,  cleave.]  To  cut  or 
divide  lengthwise  ;  as,  to  sliver  a  piece  of  deal. 

— ra.  A  long  piece  cut  or  rent  off,  or  a  piece  cut  or  divided 
lengthwise. 

— A  light  ribbon,  or  twist  of  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  to  be  formed 
into  a  thread. 

Sloak'an,  ra.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Laver,  q.  v. 

Sloam,  ra.  (Geol.)  A  layer  of  clay  between  seams  of 
coal. 

Sloansville,  ( slons'vill ,)  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Schoharie  co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sloat,  n.  Same  as  Slat,  q.  v. 

SloatsTnirg.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rockland 
co.,  36  m.  X.  of  New  York. 

Sloboilsk,  or  Sloboil’skoi,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Viatka,  on  the  Viatka  River,  16  m.  N.E. 
of  Viatka;  pop.  6,000. 

Slock  ing-stone,  ra.  A  rich  piece  of  ore  exhibited  as 
a  bait  for  persons  to  engage  in  a  mining  enterprise. 

Slo'cnili.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne 
co.  Pop.  (1807  )  460. 

Sloe,  ra.  (Bot.)  See  Prunus. 

Slo  gaii.  n.  [Gael,  and  Scot.]  Among  the  Scots  High¬ 
landers,  the  war-cry,  or  gathering- word,  of  a  clan. 

Slo Him,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of  Grodno,  72 
m.  S.E.  of  Grodno  ;  pop.  7.500. 

Sloo.  n.  Same  as  Slouch,  q.  v. 

Sloop,  n.  [Dn.  sleep  ;  L.  Sax.  sluup,  slupe ;  Ger.  schalr 
uppe ;  Fr.  chalnupe.] 

(Xant.)  A  vessel 
with  one  mast  like 
a  cutter,  the  main 
sail  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  gaff 
above,  to  a  boom 
below,  and  to  the 
mast  on  its  fore¬ 
most  edge. 

Sloop  of  war. 

( Nav .)  A  vessel  of 
war  below  the  size 
of  a  corvette,  and 
above  that  of  a  brig. 

It  is  either  ship-, 
brig-,  or  schooner-rigged,  and  carries  an  armament  vary¬ 
ing  from  18  to  32  guns. 

Slootsk.  or  Slntsk.  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt, 
of  Miusk,  63  m.  S.W.  of  Minsk  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Slop.  v.  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  spill;  to  cause  to 
overthrow,  as  a  liquid,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it. —  To  soil  by  letting  water  or  other  liquid 
fall  upon. 

— v.  n.  To  overflow  or  be  spilled,  as  a  liquid  ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  before  over. 

— n.  Water  carelessly  spilled  or  thrown  about  on  a  table 
or  floor;  a  puddle.  —  Mean  liquor;  mean  liquid  food. 

—pi.  Dirty  water;  refuse  liquid  matter  of  kitchens,  bed¬ 
rooms.  Ac. :  also,  coarse  liquid  food,  spoon-meat,  Ac. 

Stop-basin,  or  Slop-bowl,  a  basin  or  bowl  for  contain¬ 
ing  slops;  —  particularly,  for  receiving  the  dregs  of  tea¬ 
cups  at  the  table. 

Slops,  n.  pi.  [A.S.  to-slupan,  to  slip,  roll,  or  tumble 
down.]  Pantaloons,  or  trowsers.  made  so  as  to  slip  on 
easily;  —  hence,  ready-made  clothes,  bedding.  Ac.,  more 
especially  such  as  are  suited  to  seafaring  persons. 

Slope,  n.  [Probably  from  stop.]  A  surface  which  is 
inclined,  so  that  anything  placed  on  it  is  apt  to  slip  or 
slide  down  ;  a  declivity,  also  an  acclivity — any  declivity 
being  necessarily  an  acclivity  also ;  as,  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  —  Aline  or  direction  inclining  from  a  horizontal 
line  :  properly,  a  direction  downward. 

— a.  and  adr.  Same  as  Aslope,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  a  slope;  to  form  to  declivity  or  ob¬ 
liquity;  to  incline  ;  to  direct  obliquely  ;  as,  to  slope  the 
ground  in  a  pleasure-garden. 

— v.  n.  To  be  declivous  or  inclined ;  to  take  an  oblique 
direction;  as.  a  sloping  way.  —  To  decamp;  to  levant; 
to  take  one’s  self  off  suddenly  or  stealthily. 

Slope'ness.  n.  State  of  being  aslope  or  inclined  ;  de¬ 
clivity.  (r.) 

Sloping;,  p.  a.  Oblique:  declivous;  inclining,  or  in¬ 
clined,  from  a  horizontal  or  other  right  line  or  plane. 

Slop'piness.  n.  State  of  being  sloppy. 

Slop  py,  a.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter :  plashy ;  miry ;  muddy ; 
as.  the  ground  is  sloppy  under  foot. 

Slop'-seller,  n.  A  vender  of  ready-made  clothes,  es¬ 
pecially  for  sea-rig. 

Slop-shop,  n.  A  place  where  slops  are  exposed  for 
sale. 

Slop'-work.  n.  The  manufacture  of  slops,  or  cheap 
ready-made  clothing,  bedding,  Ac. 

Slop  y.  a.  Declivous;  sloping;  inclined. 

Slosh,  Slosh  y.  n  and  a.  Same  as  Slush  and  ..lusht. 

Slot,  n.  [Du  slot,  a  lock  ;  Icel.  and  Dan.  slot,  a  strong 
hold.]  A  bar  or  bolt:  a  slat  or  sloat.  —  A  narrow  piece 
of  timber  which  fastens,  connects,  or  holds  together 
larger  pieces. 

(Mach.)  A  mortise  in  a  plate  of  metal,  or  an  aper¬ 
ture  through  the  same,  for  the  reception  of  some  part 
gi  a  machine. 


Slot,  t\  a.  To  shut  or  close  with  violence  ;  to  slam  ,  to 
bang  ;  as,  to  slot  a  door. 

Slote,  n.  A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Sloth,  (sloth,)  n.  [A.  S.  slcewth,  from  slau,  slow.]  Tar¬ 
diness;  slowness;  as,  “this  dilatory  sloth  of  Rome.”! 
( Shaks .)  —  Indisposition  toward  action,  exertion,  or 
labor  ;  sluggishness  ;  laziness  ;  idleness. 

(Zool.)  See  Al,  and  Bradypoda. 

Slothful,  a.  Addicted  to  sloth  ;  idle;  lazy ;  indolent ; 
sluggish  :  inactive;  inert;  as.  slothful  ease. 

Slotll  liilly,  ado.  Sluggishly  ;  idly;  inactively. 

Slottl'tuluoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sloth¬ 
ful  ;  indulgence  of  sloth  ;  inactivity ;  sluggishness ;  lazi¬ 
ness. 

Slot'-houncl.  ra.  A  hound  which  tracks  a  deer  by  the 
slot ;  a  sleuth-hound;  a  blood-hound. 

Slot'ted,  a.  Having  a  slot. 

Slot  ting-machine,  ra.  A  machine  in  which  a  tool 
moves  vertically,  in  the  manner  of  a  mortising  chisel, 
so  as  to  cut  out  slots  or  mortises,  or  to  pare  round  the 
edge  of  any  object  requiring  to  be  made  fair  and  smooth 
round  the  edge. 

Slouch,  ra.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  sloka,  to  hang  down.]  A I 
hanging  down ;  a  depression  of  the  head,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  body  ;  an  ungainly,  awkward  gait ;  as,  “  he  hath 
a  sort  of  slouch  in  his  walk.”  (Swift.)  —  An  awkward,, 
clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

— u.  n.  To  hang  down ;  to  have  a  downcast,  sheepish, 
clownish  look,  gait,  or  demeanor. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  hang  down  ;  to  depress. 

Slough,  (slou,)  ra.  [A.  S.  slog  ;  Gael,  sloe,  slochd,  a  pit : 
W.  ys<M>c/i,  a  slough.  J  A  piece  of  deep  mud,  mire,  or  slush  ; 
a  hole  full  of  mire,  chiefly  in  a  road. 

— (sluf.)  [Ger.  schlauch,  a  skin.]  The  cast-off  skin  of  a 
serpent  or  other  reptile. 

(Med.)  The  dead  part  of  flesh  or  skin  that  separates 
from  the  living  parts  in  a  wound  or  ulcer  during  mor¬ 
tification. 

— v.  a.  ( Surg .)  To  separate  from  the  living  parts.  (To 
come,  off,  to  fall  off,  to  peel  off,  to  slough  off,  are  ah 
adopted  to  express  the  action  of  separation  of  dead 
from  living  structure.) 

Sloughy,  (slou’l/,)  a.  Miry;  slushy;  full  of  sloughs, 
as  a  road. 

— (slufy.)  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a 
slough  ;  noting  the  condition  of  a  wound,  or  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  when  the  dead  tissue  is  about  to  separate  from 
the  living. 

Slo'vaks,  the  name  of  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  N.  Hun¬ 
gary,  who, in  the 
9th  cent., formed 
the  nucleus  of 
the  great  Mora¬ 
vian  kingdom, 
but  who,  after 
the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  of  Presburg 
(a.  d.  907),  were 
gradually  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the 
Magyars,  to 
whom  even  yet 
they  entertain 
no  friendly  feel¬ 
ing.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  reckoned 
at  2,750,000,  of 
whom  800.000 
belong  to  the 
Protestant,  and 
the  rest  to  the 
CatholicChnrch. 

The  S.,  whose 
character  proba¬ 
bly  comes  near¬ 
est  to  that  of  the 
old  Slavic  type, 
travel  in  great 
numbers  over 
Germany  and 
Poland  as  ped- 
lers  (Fig.  2383). 

Their  language 
is  a  dialect  of 
the  Bohemian. 

Sloven,  (sirtv'n.) 
ra.  [Du.  slof 
slow,  sloffen,  to  trail  one’s  feet  along.]  Literally,  a  slow 
or  sluggish  man  :  —  specifically,  a  man  or  boy  habitually 
negligent  of  neatness  and  order;  one  who  is  careless  of 
his  dress  or  negligent  of  cleanliness.  See  Slattern. 

Slovenliness,  (sluv'n-,)  ra.  State  or  quality  of  being 
slovenly. 

Slovenly,  (slur-,)  a.  Careless  or  negligent  of  dress,  or 
of  neatness  or  cleanliness  of  appearance;  as,  a  slovenly 
man.  —  Loose  :  irregular;  disorderly  ;  not  exact,  precise, 
or  neat;  as.  a  slovenly  dress,  a  slovenly  piece  of  work. 

— adv.  In  a  careless,  negligent,  inelegant  manner. 

Slow,  (sB.)  a.  (comp,  slower;  super!,  slowest.)  [A.S. 
slaw.]  Inactive:  tardy;  dilatory;  acting  with  circum¬ 
spection  or  deliberation;  not  hasty;  not  precipitate; 
as,  the  Lord  is  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger.  —  Moving  a 
small  distance  in  a  certain  time;  not  quick  or  alert  in 
motion;  not  swift  or  rapid;  as,  a  slow  walker,  a  slow'. 
rate  of  speed.  —  Long  in  taking  place;  not  happening  [ 
in  a  short  time;  as,  the  change  is  slow,  but  sure.  —  Not 
ready,  prompt,  or  quick;  as.  a  person  slow  of  speech.  —  | 
Behind  in  time:  noting  a  time  later  than  the  true  time  ; 
as,  my' watch  is  slow.  —  Heavy  in  wit;  intellectually 
dull;  wanting  quickness,  briskness,  or  liveliness  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  as,  a  person  of  slow  perception  or  compre¬ 


hension,  they  are  a  slow  sort  of  people,  Ac.  —  Weari¬ 
some;  triste;  vapid;  dull ;  as,  life  is  slow  to  some  people. 

(Note.  Slow,  used  in  the  formation  of  self-explaining 
compounds,  gives  stow-spirited,  stoic-paced,  stoic-sighted, 
and  the  like.) 

Slow,  e.  a.  To  lessen  the  speed  of ;  to  retard ;  as,  to  slow  a 
railroad-train. 

Slow'ly,  an  v.  In  a  slow  manner;  with  moderate  motion ; 
not  rapidly  ;  not  soon ;  not  in  a  little  time  ;  not  hastily 
or  rashly;  not  readily  or  promptly ;  tardily;  with  slow 
progress  ;  as,  he  slowly  recovered,  money  comes  in  slowly. 

Slow  ness,  ra.  State  or  quality  of  being  slow;  dila¬ 
toriness;  tardiness;  want  of  speed  or  celerity;  mod¬ 
erate  progression;  dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  im¬ 
pression:  want  of  readiness  or  promptness ;  dulness  of 
intellect;  deliberation;  coolness;  caution  in  deciding. 

Slows,  ra.  (Med.)  Another  name  for  the  Milk-sick 
ness,  q.  v. 

Slub,  Slub'biiig:,  ra.  A  roll  of  wool  slightly  twisted. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slcbbed,)  (slubd.)  To  draw  out  and 
slightly  twist,  as  wool. 

Slub'ber,  v  a.  [Du.  slobberen ;  Icel.  slupra.]  To  do 
anything  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  rudely.  —  To  stain  ;  to 
daub;  to  smear;  to  smudge; —  also,  to  cover  carelessly. 

Sliih'biiig-niaehine,  ra.  The  machine  used  in  the 
formation  of  slubs. 

Sludge,  (sluj,)  ra.  (See  Slough.)  Mire;  soft  mud;  slush. 
—  Some  floating  pieces  of  ice  and  snow. 

Slmlge  -hole,  ra.  (Mach.)  The  mud-hole  of  the  boiler 
of  a  steam-engine. 

Sludger,  (sluj'r,)  ra.  A  borer  for  use  in  sludge,  a  bog,  or 
quicksand. 

Sludg  y,  a.  Slushv  ;  muddy ;  miry. 

SI  ue.  Slew,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slued,)  (slud.)  (Xaut.) 
To  turn,  as  a  cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  as  a  spar,  boom, 
Ac.,  about  its  axis,  without  moving  it  out  of  its  place ;  as, 
to  slue  the  main-yard. —  To  twist  or  turn  about ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  round;  as,  he  slued  round,  and  took  to  his 
heels. 

— r.  ra.  To  turn  about  or  aside  from  the  course  ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  before  round. 

Slug,  ra.  [Du.  slek,  slug,  slug-snail ;  allied  to  stoic.]  A 
slow,  lazy,  sluggish  fellow;  a  sluggard. 

(Mil.)  A  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  used  for 
the  charge  of  a  gun,  probably  so  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  shape  to  a  slug  or  snail. 

(Zool.)  See  LlMAX. 

— v.  a.  To  load  with  a  slug  or  slugs ;  as,  to  slug  a  fowling- 
piece. 

Slug'gard.  ra.  [SZtt#,  and  term.  ard. ]  A  drone;  a  per¬ 
son  constitutionally  or  habitually  slow,  lazy,  idle,  inert, 
or  inactive. 

— a.  Sluggish;  lazy;  as,  sluggard  sleep. 

Slug'gish,  a.  Slow;  lazy;  idle;  slothful;  habitually 
or  naturally  given  to  indolence  or  laziness  ;  dull  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  sluggish  man,  a  sluggish  temperament.  — 
Having  little  motion;  slow;  as,  a  sluggish  stream. — 
Lacking  power  to  move ;  inert ;  inactive  ;  —  said  either 
of  a  person  or  thing. 

— Vapid ;  dull ;  spiritless ;  tame ;  inane ;  simple  ;  as,  a 
sluggish  fancy. 

Slug'gishness,  ra.  State  or  quality  of  being  sluggish  ; 
natural  or  habitual  indolence  or  laziness ;  sloth  ;  dul¬ 
ness ;  as,  sluggishness  of  the  understanding.  —  Inert¬ 
ness;  absence  of  power  of  motion;  —  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  matter.  —  Slowness  of  motion ;  as,  the  sluggishness 
of  a  river. 

Slugs,  n.pl.  (Mining.)  Half-roasted  ore. 

SI  nice.  ( sliis ,)  ra.  [Du.  sluis,  a  flood-gate  ;  Ger.  schleuse ; 
Fr.  ecluse.]  (Hydraul.)  A  frame  of  timber,  stone,  or 
other  solid  substance,  serving  to  retain  and  raise  the 
water  of  a  river  or  canal,  and  when  necessary,  to  give  it 
vent.  —  Hence,  an  opening;  a  source  of  supply;  that 
from  which  anything  flows ;  as,  the  eyes  are  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sluices  of  sensibility.  — The  stream  of  water  issuing 
through  a  flood-gate. — Hence,  any  stream,  or  that  which 
is  considered  as  flowing  in  a  stream. 

— v.  a.  To  open,  as  a  flood-gate  or  sluice;  to  wet  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  as,  to  sluice  grass-lands. 

Slu  icy.  (slu'sy,)  a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice 
or  flood-gate ;  as,  sluicy  rain. 

Sluni.n.  [Etymol.  unknown  ]  Any  portion  of  a  city 
or  large  town,  inhabited  by  a  squalid  or  vicious  popu¬ 
lation  ;  any  low  neighborhood,  or  refuge  of  the  criminal 
and  the  destitute  ;  as,  the  slums  of  New  York. 

Slum'ber,  v.  ra.  [A.  S.  slumerian]  To  sleep  lightly  ; 

■  to  doze  or  drowse.  —  To  sleep;  — used  chiefly  in  the  po¬ 
etic  and  more  elevated  sense.  —  To  be  iu  a  state  of  neg¬ 
ligence,  indifference,  supineness,  idleness  or  inactivity; 
as,  “  the  slumbering  ages.”  —  H.  Taylor. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  to  sleep.  —  To  stupefy;  to  stun;  as,  to 
slumber  one’s  conscience. 

— ra.  light  sleep;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound  ;  repose ;  rest; 
as,  at  last,  she  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

Sluni'berer,  ra.  One  who  slumbers. 

Slum'berless,  a.  Without  slumber  ;  sleepless. 

Sluin'berons.  a.  Somniferous:  soporiferous ;  invit¬ 
ing  or  exciting  slumber;  as,  a  slumberous  shade. 

Slump,  v.  n.  [Scot.,  a  swamp  ]  To  fall  or  sink  suddenly 
through  or  in,  when  walking  on  an  apparently  hard  sur¬ 
face,  as  on  ice,  frozen  ground,  Ac. 

— ra.  In  Scotland,  the  sound  made  by  a  person  or  thing 
falling  into  a  hole,  or  into  a  boggy,  miry  place. 

Slnmp'y,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust  only;  swampy; 
boggy. 

Slung1,  imp.  and  pp.  of  sling,  q.  v. 

Slung'-shot.  ra.  A  small  metal  attached  to  a  thong, 
and  used  for  striking,  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Slunk,  ( slungk ,)  imp.  andpp.  of  sunk,  q.  t>. 

Slur,  v.  a.  [Icel.  star,  the  refuse  of  fishes.]  To  sou;  U 
sully;  to  pollute;  to  contaminate;  to  disgrace.-  To 
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fa«s  slightly ;  to  cloak  ;  to  conceal ;  as,  he  slurs  the  gist 
of  the  argument.  —  To  perform  carelessly,  imperfectly, 
or  inattentively ;  as,  the  writing  was  slurred  with  in¬ 
accuracies. —  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to  chisel ;  as,  to  slur 
one  out  of  the  game,  (r.) 

Slur.  v.  a.  (Print.)  To  mackle;  to  blur  or  double,  as  an 
imprint  from  type. 

( Mus .)  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  glidiug  style ; 
to  connect  smoothly  in  performing  a  musical  compo¬ 
sition,  as  several  notes. 

— -n.  A  black  mark  or  stain :  hence,  a  stigma:  a  slightre- 
proach  or  disgrace:  also,  an  inuendo;  an  imputation; 
as,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  a  person’s  good  name.  —  An  im¬ 
position  or  practical  joke  played  upon  one. 

(Mus.)  An  arch  connecting  two  or  more  notes 
not  on  the  same  degree,  indicating  to  the  performer 
that  in  playing  they  are  to  be  united  as  much  as  possible. 

Slush.  Slosh,  n.  (See  Slough.)  Soft  mud;  sludge; 
puddle.  —  A  puddle  of  snow  and  water.  —  A  mixture  or 
combination  of  greasy  substances,  employed  in  lubrica¬ 
tion.  —  The  refuse  grease  and  fat,  collected  in  cooking, 
on  shipboard. 

(Much.)  A  composition  of  lime  and  white  lead,  used 
in  painting  the  bright  parts  of  machinery,  as  a  preven¬ 
tative  to  oxidation. 

• — v.  a.  To  daub  with  slush  or  grease;  as,  to  slush  a  spar. 

(Mach.)  To  paint  with  a  composition  of  white  lead 
and  lime,  as  the  bright  parts  of  machinery. 

Slush'y,  Slosli'y,  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or 
resembling  slush. 

Slut,  n.  [Du.  slet ,  a  slut.]  A  woman  who  is  sluggish, 
slovenly,  and  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of 
dress;  a  slattern  ;  —  hence,  a  term  of  reproach  or  slight 
contempt  for  a  woman. 

*'  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. "  —  King. 

— A  bitch  ;  a  female  dog. 

Slut'tiwh,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  slut 
or  slattern;  untidy;  not  neat  or  cleanly;  dirty;  dis¬ 
orderly  :  as,  a  sluttish  appearance. — Meretricious ;  showy ; 
as  sluttish  tricks,  (r.) 

Slut'tislmoss,  n.  Qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut ;  neg¬ 
ligence  of  dress ;  want  of  cleanliness  of  person,  or  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  in  domestic  affairs  generally. 

Sly,  a.  (comp,  slyer:  superl.  slyest.)  [Icel.  slaegr,  cun¬ 
ning.]  Artful;  cunning;  crafty;  subtle;  wily;  under¬ 
hand;  insidious  :  -  -  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  sly  intrigue. 

— Dexterous  in  performing  tilings  secretly,  and  escaping 
observation  and  detection;  knowing;  astute;  skilful; 
shrewd; — in  a  good  sense;  as,  sly  circumspection. — 
Done  with  artful  secrecy;  as,  a  sly  trick. 

On  the.  sly ,  in  a  sly  or  underhand  manner;  uuder  the 
rose;  ns,  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl  on  the  sly. 

Sly'-boots,  n.  A  sly.  roguish,  or  innocently-mischiev- 
ous  person  ;  —  used  as  a  humorous  colloquialism. 

Sly  ly.  Sil  ly,  a.  In  a  sly  manner;  artfully;  Insidi¬ 
ously;  secretly. 

Sly 'ness,  SI  i 'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sly ; 
artfulness;  craftiness;  wiliness;  cunning. 

Sniiiek.  t’.  n.  [A.  S.  smceccan.]  Tomakeasharpnoi.se 
by  the  separation  of  the  lips,  as  after  tasting  anything 
with  relish.  —  To  kiss  with  sonorous  violence;  to  buss: 
as,  lie  gave  her  a  smacking  salute.  —  To  have  a  taste,  or 
be  tinctured  with  any  particular  flavor  or  quality ;  as. 
this  wine  smacks  of  age. — To  possess  or  exhibit  nat¬ 
ural  evidence  of  the  presence  or  influence,  as  of  any 
distinctive  character  or  virtue ;  as,  his  observations 
smack  of  pedantry. 

- — v.  a  To  kiss  with  a  sharp,  sonorous  noise:  to  buss;  to 
osculate  unnecessarily  loud.  —  To  make  a  noise,as  with 
the  lips,  by  separating  them  in  the  act  of  tasting;  as,  he 
smacked  his  lips  over  a  bumper  of  ’34  claret. — To  crack  ; 
to  make  a  sharp  sound  by  striking;  as,  to  smack  a  whip. 

- — n.  [A.  S.  sum sc;  tier,  schmack.]  A  noise  made  by  the 
separation  of  the  lips  in  eating  or  drinking  with  relish. 
— The  quick,  sharp  sound  made  by  cracking  a  whip. — 
A  sonorous  noise  made  by  the  lips  in  kissing;  a  buss. — 
l’leasing  taste:  favor;  savor;  distinguishing  quality; 
as,  the  smack  of  truffles  in  a  pate  de.foie  gras.  —  Hence.' 
characteristic  influence  or  ruling  feature;  ns.  Hwsmack 
of  experience.  —  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  Hat 
of  the  hand;  a  slap ;  as,  she  gave  him  a  smack  on  the 
face.  —  A  taste;  a  drop  ;  a  minute  quantity. 

Smack-smooth,  in  a  heedless,  reckless,  free-and-easy 
manner,  careless  of  results. 

— [Du.  smakschip.]  ( Naut .)  A  small  vessel,  usually  sloop- 
rigged,  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 


Fig.  238-1.  —  A  smack. 


Smack'ing,  n.  A  smack;  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as 
of  a  kiss. 

—a.  Making  a  sharp,  lively  sound  ;  as,  a  smacking  wind. 

Slliack'over,  iu  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Ouachita  CO. 

Small,  (smawl,)  a.  (comp,  smaller  :  superl.  smallest.) 
[A.  S.  smal,  smcel ;  Ger.  schmal.]  Slender;  minute  in 
bulk;  not  large  in  dimensions;  little  in  degree  or  quan¬ 
tity  ;  diminutive;  little  in  amount.  —  Petty;  being  of 
small  moment,  consequence,  weight,  or  importance; 
trivial ;  insignificant ;  as.  a  small  matter.  —  Exhibiting 
little  worth,  genius,  or  ability  ;  not  lofty-souled,  large- 
minded,  or  intellectual;  —  occasionally,  iu  a  reproach¬ 
ful  sense,  little ;  mean  ;  paltry ;  despicable ;  as,  a  man  of 
small  menial  calibre,  a  small  poet  or  politician,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  of  the  smallest,  &c.  —  Short ;  trifling;  not  pro¬ 
longed  or  extended  in  time  or  duration ;  as,  a  small 
sketch,  a  small  attempt. — Weak;  slender;  thin;  gentle; 
soft ;  not  loud,  resonant,  or  sonorous ;  as,  her  voice  is  but 
small.  —  Having  little  strength ;  thin;  innoxious;  as, 
small  ale  or  beer. 

— The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  small  of 
the  leg,  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  back. 

Small  beer,  a  kind  of  thin-bodied,  weak  beer ;  —  some¬ 
times  called  table-beer;  —  hence  (used  adjectively), 
wishy-watery  ;  spiritless  ;  vapid ;  weak  and  maudlin  ;  as, 
a  small-beer  poet,  small-beer  philosophy. 

Small  craft.  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel ;  or,  used  gener- 
ically,  vessels  of  small  size,  or  below  the  ordinary  size 
of  square-rigged  or  sea-going  ships,  as  coasters. — Small 
stuff,  spun-yarn,  marline,  ambroliue,  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  cordage  used  on  shipboard. 

Small  talk,  chit-chat;  light,  common-place  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Small  wares.  (Com.)  Various  small  articles,  princi¬ 
pally  of  textile  manufacture,  as  tapes,  fringes,  thread, 
braid,  and  the  like ;  —  known  in  the  U.  States  under 
the  American  term  notions. 

$mall'aj;e,n.  (Bot.)  Apium  graveolens.  See  Celery. 

Sinall'-arins,  n.  (Mil.)  Muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  re¬ 
volvers.  <Sc.,  in  distinction  from  cannon  or  ordnance. 

Smal  I'-o  lot  lies,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Breeches,  q.  v. 

Small-coal.  n.  Coal  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut  in 
size,  separated  from  the  larger  pieces  by  screening; 
cobble-coal. 

Sinai I'islt,  a.  Somewhat  small. 

Small'liess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  small  ;  little¬ 
ness  of  size,  extent,  volume,  degree,  force,  strength, 
amount,  value,  weight,  Ac.;  inconsiderableness  in  mo¬ 
ment  or  importance  :  as,  the  smallness  of  a  child,  or  of  a 
bird  or  insect,  the  smallness  of  an  affair,  concern,  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  smallness  of  trouble  or  thanks,  smallness  of 
mind  or  memory,  smallness  of  salary  or  compensation. 
—  Fineness  ;  softness  ;  melodiousness ;  as,  the  smallne.ss 
of  a  voice ;  also,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  thinness ;  reed¬ 
iness. 

•Sin a  1 1  -pox.  n.  [hat.  variola.)  (Med.)  An  eruptive 
febrile  disease,  which,  happily,  is  not  now  nearly  so 
prevalent  as  it  once  was.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  this  disease  was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients; 
and,  according  to  some  Arabic  historians,  it  came  first 
from  Ethiopia  into  Arabia  about  A.  D.  672.  The  wars 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  East,  and  particularly  the 
Crusades  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  introduced  it 
into  Europe,  first  into  Spain  and  France,  and  then  into 
other  countries.  This  disease  commonly  commences 
with  the  usual  lebrile  symptoms ;  as  rigors,  pain  in  the 
back  and  loins,  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed 
by  heat  and  dryness  ot  the  skin,  a  hard  and  frequent 
pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  epigastrum,  with  nau¬ 
sea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  sometimes  delirium  or  con¬ 
vulsions.  About  the  tliird  day,  an  eruption  of  small, 
hard,  red-colored  pimples  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  face  and  neck,  and  gradually  extends  over  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  The  pimples  gradually  ripen  into 
pustules,  which,  on  the  eighth  day,  generally  begin  to 
break,  and  crusts  or  scabs  form  on'these  last,  falling  off 
in  tour  or  five  days  more.  The  severity  of  the  disease 
varies  much  iu  different  instances,  but  is  almost  always 
in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  eruption.  When 
the  pustules  are  numerous,  they  run  together,  and  form 
an  irregular  outline ;  when  fewer,  they  are  distinct,  and 
ot  a  regularly  cii  cumscribed  ci rcular  form.  The  former 
is  technically  called  variola  confluens,  the  other  variola 
discreta ;  the  former  being  never  free  from  danger,  the 
latter  seldom  or  ever  dangerous.  The  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  in  the  secondary 
fever,  which  sets  in  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption 
or  just  when  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  is  complete! 
It  is  slightly  marked  in  the  distinct  S.,  but  generally  very 
intense  and  perilous  in  most  instances  of  the  confluent; 
being  the  period  at  which  death  oftenest  occurs.  Both 
kiuds  are  accompanied  by  sore  throat,  salivation,  and 
frequently  diarrhoea.  A  peculiar  disagreeable  odor  also 
usually  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  Like 
measles  and  scarlatina.  this  disease  frequently  gives  rise 
to  others  of  a  troublesome  or  dangerous  nature;  as 
glandular  swellings,  abscesses,  pleurisy,  loss  of  sight 
consumption,  &c.  A.  is  the  effect  ot  specific  contagion 
communicated  by  contact, or  through  the  air.  There  is 
no  disease  of  which  the  contagion  is  so  sure,  and  which 
operates  at  a  greater  distance,  than  that  of  S. ;  but  it 
rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than  once  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  small  quantity  of  the 
matter  taken  from  a  pustule  and  inserted  beneath  the 
skin  of  a  healthy  individual, gives  rise  to  a  much  milder 
form  of  the  disease  than  would  arise  in  the  natural  way. 
t.  e.,  by  inhaling  the  contagious  poison;  and  to  this 
fact  are  we  indebted  for  the  great  means  of  guardingl 
against  this  disease.  (See  Inoculation,  and  Vaccination  ) 
The  treatment  required  iu  5.  does  not  differ  particularly 
from  that  of  ordinary  fever;  the  bowels  requiring  to  be 


kept  moderately  open,  free  ventilation  established,  and 
the  skin,  if  necessary,  kept  cool  by  sponging  it  with 
tepid  vinegar  and  water.  Small  doses  of  mercury  are 
often  serviceable  in  moderating  the  febrile  symptoms. 
The  strength  requires  to  be  attended  to,  and,  if  much 
reduced,  quinine,  wine,  and  nourishing  diet  are  to  be 
employed.  Blood-letting  is  almost  always  attended  with 
very  great  danger,  and  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  complications  of  this 
disease  require  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the  throat 
be  much  affected,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  gargles  of  infusion  of  roses  used. 

Smalls',  re.  pi.  A  colloquialism  for  small-clothes  or 
breeches. 

Smally,  (smawl'y,)  adv.  Iu  a  small  degree;  with  mi¬ 
nuteness.  (R.) 

Suiall  uood.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. 

Small,  n.  [Ger.  schmalte.]  (Paint.)  See  Cobalt. 

Sinal'line,  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  most  important  ores 
of  cobalt,  being  (witli  cobaltine)  that  from  which  most 
of  the  smalts  of  commerce  is  manufactured  :  whence  the 
name.  It  is  an  arsenide  of  cobalt,  composed  of  72  per 
cent,  of  arsenic,  95  cobalt.  9  iron,  and  9-5  nickel. 

Snmrag'tfine,  a.  Made  of  emerald;  resembling 
emerald. 

Slimmed'.  n.  [Gr.  smaragdos .]  (Min.)  The  emerald. 

Sniarag'tlife.n.  [Min.)  A  peculiar  laminated  form  of 
angite,  or  hoi  nblende,  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color. 

Smart,  n.  [Du.;  Ger.  schmerz,  pain,  ache.]  Pain,  as 
from  a  cut;  quick,  acute,  lively  pain:  a  pricking,  local 
pain,  as  the  pain  from  stinging  by  nettles:  as.  the  smart 
caused  by  flagellation. —  Severe,  pungent  grief  or  pain 
of  mind  ;  as.  the  smart  of  conscience.  —  A  cant  word  for 
a  young  fellow  who  affects  an  air  of  briskness,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  vivacious  assurance. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  smeortan  ;  Du.  smarten .]  To  feel  an  active, 
pungent  pain:  especially,  some  local  pain  from  some 
piercing,  stinging,  or  irritating  application.  —  To  feel  a 
pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  to  experience  acute  pain  ;  as.  to 
smart  under  undeserved  reproaches.  —  To  be  punished  ; 
to  bear  penalties  of  the  evil  consequences  of  anything. 

**  No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool.”  —  Pope. 

— a.  (comp,  smarter  ;  superl.  smartest.)  Pungent ;  prick¬ 
ing;  causing  an  acute  local  pain  or  irritation;  as,  a 
smart  cut  from  a  whip,  a  smart  quality  or  taste. — Keen; 
poignant;  severe;  as,  smart  sufferings.  —  Quick  ;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  active  ;  sharp ;  severe;  as,  to  have  a  smart  encounter 
with  tiie  enemy. —  Brisk  ;  fresh  ;  as,  a  smart  breeze.  — 
Acute  and  pertinent ;  witty;  vivacious;  quick  in  sug¬ 
gestion,  expedient,  or  retort;  characterized  by  pun¬ 
gency,  lorce,  or  shrewdness;  as,  a  smart  saying,  a  smart 
epigram,  a  smart  reply.  —  Active;  efficient;  brilliant; 
able  to  accomplish  speedy  results;  as,  a  smart  man  of 
business.  —  Showy;  dashy  ;  spruce;  modish;  having 
pretensions  to  taste  or  fashion  ;  as,  to  be  dressed  smart. 

(Note.  Smart  is  frequently  used  in  this  country  in 
the  sense  properly  expressed  by  the  word  clever ;  as,  a 
smart  young  fellow.  This  is  a  solecism.  The  term  smart, 
when  applied  to  persons,  is,  among  good  speakers, 
almost  entirely  used  iu  reference  to  dress;  as,  a  smart 
appearance.) 

Smart'ly,  adv.  In  a  smart  manner;  with  keen  or 
acute  pain;  briskly;  sharply;  wittily;  vigorously;  ac¬ 
tively;  showily;  sprucely. 

Siiiart'-inoney,  n.  Money  paid  by  a  person  by  way 
of  indemnity,  to  release  himself  from  some  embarrassing 
dilemma,  awkward  engagement,  or  humiliating  or  pain¬ 
ful  position  ;  hash-money. 

(Mil)  Money  paid  to  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service,  as  partial  compensation  for  wounds  or  in¬ 
juries  received. 

(Late.)  Damages  much  in  excess  of  full  compensation 
for  actual  injury  done;  vindictive  damages. 

Smstrt'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  smart  or  pungent; 
poignaucy;  or,  the  quality  of  being  quick  or  vigorous; 
as,  tiie  smartness  of  a  stroke,  smartness  of  pain  or  suffer¬ 
ing;  quality  of  being  lively,  witty,  keen,  or  vivacious; 
readiness:  acuteness;  wittiness:  comprehensive  force; 
as,  the  smartness  of  a  repartee. 

Smarts'ville.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Yuba 
co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Marysville , 

Sliuirt'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Water-pepper.  See 

l’OLYOONIUM. 

Smash,  a.  To  break  in  pieces  by  violence;  to  dash  to 
pieces;  to  crush;  to  shatter;  as,  to  smash  a  dish. 

— n.  [Ger.  schmiss,  a  stroke,  a  blow.]  A  breaking  to 
pieces;  utter  destruction. 

— Hence,  bankruptcy;  insolvency;  ruin;  as,  to  go  to 
smash.  (Colloquially  used.) 

Smasli'er.  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  smashes.  —  A 
cant  term  for  one  who  passes  counterfeit  coin  or  bad 
currency.  —  A  colloquialism  for  anything  unusually 
large  or  wonderful. 

Smateh.  re.  Taste;  tincture;  savor;  twang;  as,  soma 
languages  have  a  guttural  smateh,  this  w  ine  has  an  oily 
smateh. 

Snmt'ter,  v.  n.  [For  smacker,  from  smack,  a  taste,  a 
savor;  Icel.  smeckr,  a  taste.]  To  talk  superficially  or 
ignorantly;  as,  he  smatters  of  things  he  knows  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about.  —  To  have  a  slight  taste;  to  have 
a  slight,  superficial,  or  imperfect  knowledge:  to  smack; 
as,  by  a  smattering  of  big  words,  and  his  own  effrontery, 
he  manages  to  be  considered  by  some  a  wiseacre. 

-n.  A  smattering;  slight,  flimsy,  superficial  knowledge; 
as.  a  smatter  of  judicial  astrology. 

Smat'terer,  n.  A  sciolist;  one  who  has  only  a  slight, 
superficial  knowledge. 

Smattering.  n.  Sciolism;  a  slight,  superficial 
knowledge;  as,  he  possesses  a  smattering  of  several 
languages. 
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Smear,  i'.  a.  [A.  S.  smyrian;  Du.  besmeren.]  To  over¬ 
spread  with  grease,  or  auytliing  unctuous,  viscous,  or 
adhesive ;  to  daub;  to  besmear  ;  as,  to  smear  a  vessel's 
bottom  with  pitch.  —  To  soil;  to  contaminate ;  to  pol¬ 
lute. 

— n.  Ointment;  unguent;  a  fat,  greasy,  oily  substance,  (b.) 
—  A  spot  made  by  an  unctuous,  oleaginous,  or  vis¬ 
cous  substance,  or  as  if  by  such  a  substance;  a  blot  or 
blotch;  a  dab  or  daub;  a  stain;  a  patch;  as,  a  smear  of 
paint. 

Sniec'tite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  smechein,  to  wipe  off.] 
(Min.)  A  greenish  kind  of  halloyside. 

Smeg'niatic,  n.  [Gr.  smegma,  soap.]  Detergent; 
cleansing;  soapy. 

Kmeir,  n.  A  kiud  of  semi-glaze  on  earthenware,  made 
by  adding  common  salt  to  pottery  glazes. 

Smell,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  smelled,  smelt.)  [Ger. 
schmeien,  to  smoke,  to  reek;  Du.  smullig,  greasy,  from 
the  odor  emitted  by  ointment  when  spread.]  To  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  nose,  or  by  the  olfactory  nerves;  to  have  a 
sensation  excited  in  certain  organs  of  the  nose  by  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  of  a  body  which  are  transmitted  in  fine 
particles,  often  from  a  distance  ;  as,  to  smelt  a  perfume, 
to  smell  a  stench. 

To  smell  a  rat.  To  entertain  strong  suspicion.  (Col- 
loq.  and  R.)  —  To  smell  out.  To  discover  by  natural 
sagacity  ;  as,  the  dog  smelt  out  his  master. 

— n.  {Physiol.)  The  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  odors. 
For  this  purpose,  the  animal  is  provided  with  a  special 
nerve,  called  the  olfactory  nerve,  in  which  alone  this 
faculty  resides.  In  man,  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  are 
distributed  in  minute  arrangements  in  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  interior  and  upper  cavities  of 
the  nose.  (See  Nose.)  The  branches  are  distributed 
principally  in  close  plexuses,  but  the  mode  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  filaments  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 
Besides  the  sense  of  smell,  the  nasal  cavities  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  common  sensibility  by  the  nasal  branches 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  is 
proved  by  those  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost, 
while  the  party  still  remains  susceptible  of  sensations 
of  cold,  heat,  itching,  tickling,  Ac.  The  olfactory  nerve 
is  susceptible  of  any  infinite  variety  of  states,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  nature  of  the  external  stimulus  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  a  state  of  activity.  All  animals  do  not 
perceive  the  same  odors  in  an  equal  degree.  Carnivor¬ 
ous  animals,  for  instance,  have  the  power  of  detecting 
by  the  smell  the  special  peculiarities  of  animal  matters, 
and  of  tracking  other  animals  by  the  scent,  hut  appa¬ 
rently  are  not  sensible  to  the  odors  of  plants  and  flowers; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  herbivorous  animals  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  the  latter,  and  have  little  sensibility' 
to  animal  odors.  Man  is  inferior  to  many  animals  in 
respect  to  acuteness  of  smell,  but  his  sphere  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  various  odors  is  more  uniform  and  ex¬ 
tended  Odors  in  the  case  of  animals  living  in  the  air 
arise  from  substances  suspended  in  a  state  of  extremely 
fine  division  in  the  atmosphere,  or  gaseous  exhalations, 
often  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  they  can  be  discovered 
by  no  other  agent  than  the  sense  of  smell  itself.  The 
odorous  matters  also  require  to  be  transmitted  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  nostrils,  which  is  effected  by  the  res¬ 
piratory  organs;  and  hence  our  perception  of  them  is 
increased  by  repeated  quick  inspirations,  as  in  sniffing. 
They  are  in  all  cases  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  before  they  affect  the  olfactory  nerve; 
and  hence  this  membrane  must  not  be  either  too  moist 
or  too  dry.  The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  of 


Smew,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Anatidx  (Mer- 
gus  albellus,  Linn.),  very  nearly  allied  to  the  goosanders 
and  mergansers,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  It  abounds 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

SinicU'er,  v.  n.  [Dan.  smigre.,  to  Hatter.]  To  smirk; 
to  ogle  amorously;  to  look  lauguishiugly  or  wantonly. 

— a.  Amorous;  wanton,  (u.) 

Smick  ering;,  n.  An  amorous  look. 

Smicks'lmrg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Indiana  co.,  174  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sill  id  llu  m-fails.  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  The  sludge  or 
slimy  portion  deposited  in  washing  ore. 

Smift,  n.  A  fuse  used  in  blasting,  or  in  firing  a  train 
of  powder. 

Smila'cese,  n. pi.  (Bot.)  The  Sarsaparilla  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  class  Dictyogeos.  Diag.  Bisexual  or 
polygamous  hexapetaloideous  flowers,  several  consoli¬ 
dated  carpels,  and  axile  placentae.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  under-shrubs,  with  a  tendency  to  climb,  and 
sometimes  having  fleshy  tubers.  The  species  are 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  trop¬ 
ical  and  temperate  climates,  being  most  abundant  in 
tropical  America.  See  Smilax. 

Smi  lucine.  (-Hn,) 
n.  (Chem.)  A  crys¬ 
talline  principle  ob¬ 
tained  from  sarsa¬ 
parilla  root. 

Snii'lax,  n.  [Gr.] 

(But.)  Sarsaparilla, 
the  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Smikicese. 

The  roots  of  several 
species  or  varieties 
constitute  the  Sar¬ 
saparilla  of  tile  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  Sarsa- 
parillais  regarded  as 
an  alterative  in  vene¬ 
real  and  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  rheumatism, 

&c.  The  kind  most 
val ued  isthat  known 
as  Jamaica  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  obtained  from 
the  species  &  offici¬ 
nalis  (Fig.  2385).  It 
is  not  the  produce^ 
of  Jamaica,  but  of 
Central  America  and 
the  northern  parts 
of  S.  America.  Other 
kinds  distinguished  in  commerce  are  “  Lima,”  “Lean 
Vera  Cruz,”  “  Gouty  Vera  Cruz,”  “  Lisbon,”  or  “Brazil¬ 
ian,”  and  “Honduras.”  Among  the  European  species  is 
■S'  aspera,  the  roots  of  which  form  Italian  Sarsaparilla. 

Smile,  r.  n.  [M.  H.  Ger.  smielen  :  Sw.  and  Goth,  smila  ; 
allied  to  Sansk.  smi,  to  smile.]  To  contract  the  features 
of  the  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  pleasure, 
satisfaction, or  affection  and  kindness; — the  opposite  of 
frown  ;  as,  “  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief.” 
(Shales.)  —  To  express  slight  disdain  or  contempt  by  a 
smiling  look,  implying  sarcasm  or  pity:  to  smirk  ironi¬ 
cally  ;  to  sneer ;  as,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  such  empty 
pretensions  — To  look  pleasant,  gay,  or  joyous,  or  to 
present  that  aspect  which  excites  to  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tions;  as,  smiling  plenty.  —  To  be  propitious;  to  favor; 
to  countenance ;  as,  may  fortune  smile  on  our  endeavors. 


Fig.  2385.  —  sarsaparilla, 

( Smilax  officinalis .; 


different  odors  is  unknown.  Great  differences  in  this  — v.  a.  To  express  or  interpret  by  a  smile;  as,  to  smile 
respect  exist  among  different  individuals,  many  odors  approval. 

which  are  generally  thought  agreeable  being  to  some  — n.  Act  of  smiling:  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  phys- 


person8  intolerable;  and  different  persons  describe  dif¬ 
ferently  the  sensations  which  arise  from  the  same 
odorous  substances.  Further,  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  there 
seems  to  be  in  some  persons  insensibility  to  certain 
odors,  and  in  the  case  of  sight,  to  certain  colors.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  divided  odors  into  seven  different  classes: 
Aromatic,  as  the  carnation:  fragrant,  as  the  lily  ;  am- 
Irrosial,  as  musk;  alliaceous,  as  garlic \  foetid,  as  the 
rag-wort,  valerian ;  virulent,  as  Indian  pink;  nauseous, 
as  the  gourd.  . 

Smell  er,  n.  One  who  smells. —  The  nose,  as  being  the 
organ  of  the  olfactory  sense ;  —  used  generally  in  the 

Smell  ing,  n.  The  sense  of  smell ;  the  sense  by  which 
odors  are  perceived  ;  the  act  of  one  who  smells. 


iognomy,  which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  satisfac 
tion,  approbation,  moderate  joy,  or  love  and  kindness  ; 
— correlative  to  frown  ;  as,  “  the  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears 
of  woe.”  (Moore.)  —  Gay  or  jocund  appearance  ;  as,  “  the 
smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art.”  (Addison.)  — 
Propitiousness ;  favor;  countenance;  as,  the  smiles  of 
fortune. —  An  expression  of  the  countenance  resem¬ 
bling  a  benevolent  smile,  but  indicative  of  opposite  or 
malevolent  feelings,  as  contempt,  disdain,  &c. ;  as,  a 
scornful  smile. 

Smile'less,  o.  Without  a  smile. 

Smilingly.  odv.  In  a  smiling  manner;  with  a  look 
of  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

Saiil'ingness.  n.  State  of  being  smiling. 

Smirch,  v.  a.  [From  smear.]  To  sully;  to  soil;  to 
cloud;  as,  to  smirch  one’s  face  with  soot 


Smell'in^-bottle.  n.  A  small  bottle  filled  with  ;  Smirk,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  smercian.]  To  smile  wantonly,  af- 
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Fig.  2386.  —  adam  smith. 


something  pungent  and  aromatic  for  titillation  of  the 
nose  and  revival  of  the  spirits ;  a  vinaigrette. 

Smell'inff-salts,  n  Pl-  ®ee  Hartshorn'. 

Smell'less,  a.  Lacking  odor;  destitute  of  smell. 

Smelt,  imp.  and  pp.  of  smell,  q-ff. 

_ n  r  \  S  ]  (Zoiil.)  A  small  and  delicate  fresh -water 

European  fish,  of  the  family  Salmonidx  ;  the  Sal  mo 
eperlanus  of  Linnaeus. 

_ j,  „  m„.  smejtrn  ;  Ger.  schmelzen;  A.  S.  meltan,  to 

melt.]  To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  metal  from  extraneous  substances ;  as,  to 
smelt  iron,  lead.  tin.  or  copper. 

Snielt'er.  n.  One  who  melts  ore. 

Smelt  ery.  Smelt  -works,  n.  A  building  or  place 

lor  smelting  ores  .  „  r  . 

Smell'in*”.  n.  Act  or  operation  of  melting  or  fusing 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal;  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  separating  metals  from  the  earthy  and  other 
substances  with  which  they  are  combined  in  the  state 
of  ore.  See  Iron  (Manufacture  of). 

Smelt'zer,  in  Wisconsin  >  a  township  of  (vrant  co. 

kmeth'nort.  or  Smithport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
borough,  cap.  ot  McKeau  co.,  196  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 


fectedly,  or  pertly ;  to  look  affectedly  soft,  amorous,  or 
kind  ;  as,  a  smirking  fop. 

— n.  An  affected  smile;  as,  the  smirk  of  a  coquette. 

.Smirk,  Smirk'y,  a.  Jaunty  ;  nice;  spruce;  dapper; 
affected. 

Sm ■  t,  pp.  of  smite,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Smite,  v.  a.  (imp.  smote;  pp.  smitten,  rarely  smit.) 
[A.  S.  smitan ;  Ger.  schmeiden,  to  forge  iron.]  To  strike, 
drive,  or  force  against,  as  the  fist  or  band,  a  stone,  ham¬ 
mer,  or  weapon  ;  as.  to  smite  one  on  the  face.  —  To  kill : 
to  slay  by  a  blow:  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating,  or 
by  weapons  of  any  kind.  —  To  blast ;  to  destroy'  the  life 
of,  as  by  a  stroke  or  bv  something  sent.  —  To  destroy  or 
overthrow  in  battle. — To  afflict;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish  : 
as,  we  are  smitten  for  our  wickedness.  —  To  strike  or  af¬ 
fect  with  passion,  as  love.  hate,  or  fear.  - —  To  smite  off, 
to  cut  off.  —  To  smite  out,  to  strike  out.  as  a  tooth. 

— v.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  clash  together,  as  the  knees. 

Smit  'er,  n.  One  who  smites  or  strikes. 

Smith,  n.  [A.  S.  from  smitan,  to  smite;  Ger.  schmid-, 
Icel.  smidr,  a  workman.]  One  who  forges  with  the  ham¬ 
mer;  a  workerin  metals;  as. a  blacksmith,  gold.imi'f/i.ship- 
smith,  and  the  like. — One  who  makes  or  effects  anything. 


Smith,  Adam,  a  celebrated  political  economist,  b.  at 
Kirkaldy,  Scotland,  1723.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  aDd 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1752.  Towards  the  close  of  1763,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  travel  with  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucli,  and  having  resigned  his  chair,  made  a  long  tour 
in  France,  becoming  acquainted  at  Paris  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  economists.  Re¬ 
turning  in  1766,  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Kirkaldy,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his 
great  work,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations ,  which  first  appeared  in  1776.  It 
has  a  high  rank  among  the  successful  hooks  of  the  world 
—  overthrowing  the  grave  errors  which  it  attacked, 
and  establishing  their  opposite  truths.  Its  main  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  la-  _ _ 

bor,  not  money 
or  land,  is  the 
real  source  of 
wealth.  The 
means  of  mak¬ 
ing  labor  most 
fruitful,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor, 
what  wealth 
consists  in,  the 
mischiefs  of 
legislative  in¬ 
terference  with 
industry  and 
commerce,  the 
necessity  of 
freedom  of 
trade,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  dis¬ 
cussed  and  ex¬ 
pounded.  The 
hook  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the 
basis  of  modern 
political  econo¬ 
my,  and  one  of 
its  great  objects  has  been  accomplished  in  England  in  the 
establishment  of  free  trade.  In  178s,  A’  settled  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  where  he  had  the  appointment  of  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Customs  for  Scotland.  He  was  the  friend  of 
David  Hume,  of  whose  last  days  and  death  he  wrote  an 
account,  with  a  warm  panegyric  on  his  character,  which 
was  published  with  Hume’s  autobiography.  lie  was 
also  author  of  a  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1759,  and  the  doctrine  of  which  is  that  sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  foundation  of  morals.  S.  was  chosen  Lord- 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1787.  and  D.  1790. 

Smith.  John,  the  founder  of  Virginia.  B.  at  Willoughby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1579.  Of  a  daring 
spirit,  longing  for  a  larger  and  more  adventurous  life, 
he  early  served  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  soldier  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  He  then  travelled  in  France, 
visited  Egypt  and  Italy,  and.  about  1602,  greatly  di-tin- 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  gaining  the  favor  of  Sigismund  Bathori.  Prim  e 
of  Transylvania.  Wounded  and  taken  ptrisoner  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  was  harshly  treated  in 
the  Crimea,  and  made  his  escape.  Rumors  of  war  in 
Morocco  attracted  him 
thither,  and  thence  he 
returned  to  England 
about  1606.  He  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into 
the  project  of  colonizing 
the  New  World,  and 
withGosnold.Winkfield, 

Hunt.and  others,  set  out 
in  December,  1606,  with 
a  squadron  of  3  small 
vessels  for  Virginia,  tin¬ 
der  the  authority  of  a 
charter  granted  by 
James I.  Amidst  theun- 
liappy  dissensions,  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  distress  of 
the  first  years  of  the 
great  enterprise,  Smith 
rendered  the  most  important  services  by  his  irrepres¬ 
sible  hopefulness,  his  practicable  wisdom,  and  his 
vigorous  government.  But  for  his  wisdom  and  noble 
exertions  the  project  would  probably  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  He  made  important  geographical  explorations 
and  discoveries.  In  1607,  ascending  the  Cliickahominy, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  is. 
and  his  comrades  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  he 
only,  by  his  rare  self-possession,  escaped  with  life.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks,  carefully  observed 
the  country,  got  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
natives,  and  when  at  last  they  were  going  to  put  him 
to  deatli,  he  was  saved  by  the  affectionate  pleading  of 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  Powhatan,  a  girl 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Reconducted  to  Jamestown, 
iS.  had  need  for  all  his  energy  to  cheer  the  desponding 
colonists.  In  the  summer  of  1«08  he  explored  in  an 
open  boat  the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  a  navigation  of  nearly  3,000  miles.  He  also  pene¬ 
trated  inland,  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  and  prepared  a  map  of  the  country.  On  his 
return  from  this  great  expedition,  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  colonial  council.  In  1609  he  was  severely 
injured  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and 
without  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  except  in  his 
own  conscience  and  the  applause  of  the  world,  returned 
to  England.  Me  revisited  Virginia  in  1614,  was  captured 
by  the  French  in  the  following  year,  and  on  his  return 


Fig.  2387.  —  John  smith. 
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to  London  after  three  months,  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
his  Indian  friend  Pocahontas,  q.  v.  S.  made  known  her 
services,  and  she  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
loaded  with  marks  of  honor  and  gratitude.  S.  published 
in  1608  A  True.  Relatiim  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents 
of  Note  as  hath  Happened  in  Virginia  since  the.  first 
Planting  of  that  Colony ,  Ac.  D.  1631. 

Smith,  Joseph,  the  founder  of  Mormonism.  See  Mor¬ 
mons. 

Smith,  Edmond  Kirby,  a  general  of  the  Confederate 
army,  son  of  the  late  Judge  L.  Smith,  b.  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  entered  West  Point  in  1841,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1845.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which 
he  served,  he  was  sent  to  West  Point,  and  remained 
there  for  three  years  as  Assistant  Instructor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  After  some  other  services  he  attained  the  rank 
of  major  of  cavalry,  which  grade  he  resigned  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  and  joined  the  Confederates, 
lie  was  appointed  major  of  artillery,  shortly  afterwards 
lieut-col.  of  Van  Dorn’s  cavalry,  adjutant-general  to  Gen. 
J.  Johnston,  and  in  that  capacity  obtained  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  of  Gen. 
Johnston’s  corps,  and  by  a  timely  arrival,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Kershaw,  changed  the  current  of  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  of  Dull  Hun,  at  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  Shortly  after  he  was 
made  a  major-general,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Col. 
McDaniel,  who  hail  attended  him  through  his  illness 
On  his  recovery  he  invaded  Tennessee,  and  threatened 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  but  was  obliged,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Bragg,  to  retreat  to  Murfreesboro’,  and  was 
sent,  early  in  1863,  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  relieve  Holmes 
in  command  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department.  He 
was  made  a  general,  and  for  a  long  time  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  Shreveport.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops  in  the  campaign  in  which  occurred  the 
battles  of  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill,  the  damming  of 
Bed  River,  and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks.  In  May,  1865, 
he  siiriendered  lo  Gen.  Canb.v,  and  left  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (March,  1893)  S.  was  professor 
of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  the  South. 

Smitli,  Wii.i.iam,  a  modern  English  philologist,  born 
in  London,  1814.  An  article  on  Language ,  furnished 
by  him  to  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  was  one  of  his  first 
successes  in  that  career  which  he  subsequently  worthily 
pursued.  In  1842  he  commenced  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
editor  himself.  In  the  same  capacity  he  subsequently 
published  The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra¬ 
phy  and  Mythology,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  arid 
Roman  Geography.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  New  College.  Three  years  later  he  became 
classical  examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  In 
1854  he  commenced  the  publication  of  anew  edition  of 
Gibbons’s  Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  with 
notes  by  M.  Guizot,  Dean  Milman,  and  himself.  He 
also  produced  several  abridged  editions  of  his  larger 
classical  dictionaries,  a  Latin- English  Dictionary ,  based 
upon  Forcelliui  and  Freund;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the. 
Bihle. 

Smitli.  George,  a  distinguished  Assyrian  scholar,  B. 
18  jo,  author  of  Explorations  in  Assyria, Chaldean  Account 
of  Genesis,  Ancient  History  of  Assyria,  Ac.  D.  1876. 

Smith.  Gerritt,  an  Am.  philanthropist,  b.  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  1797.  He  was  a  large  landed  proprietor.  In  1848,  he 
distributed  200,000  acres,  in  lots  of  50  acres  each  ;  in  1852, 
elected  to  Congress,  but  resigned  ere  his  time  was  out. 
lie  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery.  He  published  The 
Religion  of  Reason  (1804)  ;  Theologies  (1867),  Ac.  Died 
Dec.  28,  1874. 

Smith,  in  Ark.,  a  two.  of  Dallas  co. — In  Lid.,  a  twp.  of 
Green  co. — A  twp.  of  Posey  co. — A  twp.  of  Whitley  co. — 
In  Miss.,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  620  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
by  Leaf  River.  Surface,  undulating,  and  mostly  covered 
with  pine  forests;  soil, sandy.  Cap.  Raleigh. — In  Ohio, a 
twp.ofBelmontco. — A  twp.  of  Mahoning  co. — In  Penna., 
a  twp.  of  Washington  co. — In  Tenn.,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  360 
sq.m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  excellent.  Cap.  Carthage.— In  Texas, a 
N.  E.  co. ;  area,  990  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sabine,  Neches,  and 
the  Angelina.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tyler. 

Sin i  t  h  lmrmigli,  in  N.  Y.,  a  post-vill.  of  Tioga  co. 

Smith'dale,  in  Miss.,  a  post-village  of  Amite  co. 

Smith'ereens,  n.  pi.  An  Irish  rendering  of  Smith- 
ers.  q.  v. 

Smith'ers.  n.  pi.  Fragments;  shivers;  splinters;  as, 
to  break  a  thing  into  smithers. 

Smilh'er.v.  n.  A  smith’s  workshop ;  a  smithy  or  stithy. 
—  Work  performed  by  a  smith. 

Smith'Ilehl.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. — 
A  v.  of  Delaware  co. — A  v.  of  Wayne  co. 

Smithfield,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette  coun¬ 
ty. 

Smithlield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co., 
25  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Smithlield,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wabasliaw 
co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Wabasliaw. 

Smithfield,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Madison 
county. 

Smithlield.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Johnson  co.,  27  in.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Smithlield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Steubenville.  Staple  pro¬ 
duce,  wqoI. 

Smithfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co.,  10m.  N.W.  of  Towanda. — A  post-village 
of  Fayette  co.,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. — A  township 
of  Monroe  co. 

Smithfield,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township  of  Prov¬ 
idence  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Providence. 


Smith'field,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Cache  co.,  6  m. 
N.  of  Logan. 

Smithfield.  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  the  former  cap. 
of  Isle  of  Wight  co ,  80  ni.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Smithfield.  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Monongalia 
co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Morgantown. 

Smitll'illjj;,  n.  Act,  art,  or  process  of  working  a  mass 
of  iron  into  a  particular  form  or  shape. 

Smith  iNltiiid.  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  most  W. 
ot  the  S.  Shetland  group  ;  Lat.  63°  2'  S.,  Lou.  62°  47'  W. 

Smithland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  ot  Shelby  co.,8 
ni.  S.W.  of  Shelbyville. 

Smith  land,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Woodbury  co.,  34 
ni.  S.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

Smithland,  in  Kentucky,  a post- village,  cap.  of  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  21.3  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Smithland.  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  village  of  Clarion  co., 
15  m.  S.  of  Clarion. 

Smitll'port,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  De  Soto  parish, 
12  m.  N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

Smith's  Bar,  or  Smith villf,  in  California,  a  village 
of  Placer  co.,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Sill i t hs' l)ll rg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  106  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Smith’s  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Clair  co.,  11  ni.  S.W.  of  Port  Huron. 

Smith's  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  flows  into  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  River  from  Warren  co. 

Smith's  Falls,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town  of  LanarK 
c.o.,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Brockville. 

Smith's  Ferry,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  80  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Smith's  Island,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  island  in 
the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

Smith’s  Island,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  island  of  New 
Hanover  co ,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Cape 
Fear  is  at  the  S.  extremity. 

Smith's  Landing,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Atlantic  co..  4  m.  S.  of  Absecom. 

Smith's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Smithsonian,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
Smithson,  an  English  gentleman,  who  gave  by  legacy  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  U.  States,  for  the  foundation 
and  support  of  an  establishment  for  the  diffusion  of 
learning;  as,  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Smithso'nian  I  .istitute,  a  literary, scientific,  and 
philosophical  institution,  organized  at  Washington,  D.C., 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1846,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
James  Smithson,  an  Englishman  (natural  sou  of  Hugh 
Percy,  third  Duke  of  Northumberland),  who,  dying  at 
Genoa,  1829,  after  a  life  deioted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
bequeathedto  the  U.  States  of  America  property  amount¬ 
ing  to  $515,169,  to  be  applied  to  the  ‘‘increase  and  effu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  management  of 
the  Institute  is  in  the  hands  of  regents  appointed  by 
the  Federal  govt.,  and  a  spacious  structure,  containing  a 
museum,  library,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  lec¬ 
ture-rooms,  has  been  the  result  of  their  able  adininis- 


Fig.  2388.  —  Smithsonian  institute,  (Washington.) 


tuation  of  the  testator’s  wishes.  The  library,  carefully 
collected,  is  unsurpassed  in  this  country  as  a  resource 
for  scientific  reference,  while  in  its  museum  are  collected 
the  rich  acquisitions  of  national  exploring  expeditions. 
Some  part  of  its  income  is  devoted  to  scientific  research¬ 
es,  and  the  production  of  works  too  costly  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  private  individuals.  Departments  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  Ethnology,  Meteorology,  and  Terrestrial  Magnet¬ 
ism,  have  been  established;  and  among  the  publica¬ 
tions  hitherto  issued  are  the  Smithsonian  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Knowledge,  4to.,  distributed  gratis  to  libraries  ; 
Annual  Reports,  and  Miscellaneous  Collections.  The  pe¬ 
riodical  courses  of  lectures,  held  in  the  Institute  by 
eminent  scientists  and  aavans,  form  a  prominent  social 
feature  of  the  national  capital.  The  board  of  regents, 
at  an  early  session  after  their  appointment,  selected 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  q.v.,  as  their  secretary,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Smith's  Point,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  most  S. 
point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  is 
a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  85  feet  high. 

Smith's  Ranch,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  So¬ 
noma  co..  17  m  S.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Smith's  ltiver.  in  California,  flows  W.  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  from  Del  Norte  co. 

Smith's  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  flows  into  the 
Connecticut  River  from  Grafton  co. 

Smith's  River,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Patrick  co.,  and 
flows  into  Dan  River  near  Leaksville,  Rockingham  co., 
N.  Carolina. 


Smith’s  Sound,  a  body  of  water  N.W.  of  Baffin  i» 
Bay,  terminating  in  the  N.E.  by  a  gult  110  m.  in  its 
greatest  breadth. 

Smith'ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Worth  co., 
58  m.  N.N.K.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Smltlltoii,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Doddridge 
co.,  58  in.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

Sill itli't own.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  of  Suffolk  county,  45  miles  N.E.  of  New 

Snilin'town  Bay,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Long 

Island  Sound,  in  Suffolk  co. 

Smith'town  Branch,  in  JVcio  York,  a  post-village 

of  Suffolk  co. 

Smith'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  former  cap. 
of  Lawrence  co.,  125  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Smith ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Monroe  co., 
8  m.  S.E.  of  Bloomington. 

Smithville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Clay  co.,  15 
m.  N.W.  of  Liberty. 

Smithville,  in  STortli  Carolina,  a  village,  former  rap. 
of  Brunswick  co..  on  Cape  Fear  river,  2  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Atlantic. 

Smithville,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chenango 
county.  A  post-village  of  Jefferson  county,  5  m.  S.  ot 
Ellisburg. 

Smithville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  92 
m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Smithville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  oi  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  46  in.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Smithville.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist., 
94  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Smithville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Kalb  co.,  65  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Smithville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Powhatan  co., 
39  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Smith'ville  Flats,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  125  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Smith'y,  (formerly  Smiddy,)  n.  [A.  S.  smiththe..]  The 
workshop  of  a  smith,  particularly  a  blacksmith;  a 
smithery;  a  stithy;  as,  a  village  smithy. 

Smitt,  n.  [L.  Ger.  schmitte.]  Ruddle,  or  fine  red  clay 
or  ochre,  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Smit'ten,  pp.  of  smite.  Struck;  killed. — Affected 
witli  some  emotion  or  passion,  excited  liy  something 
impressive;  —  especially,  affected  by  amorous  feelings; 
enamored  ;  as,  he  was  smitten  with  her  attractions. 

Smock,  n.  [A.  S.  smoc.]  A  shift;  a  chemise;  a  woman’s 
under-garment.  —  A  smock-froek :  a  blouse. 

Sinock  -faceil,  ( fast ,)  a.  Pale-faced:  maidenly  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  feminine  countenance  or  complexion  ;  as,  “  smock¬ 
faced  beaux.”  —  Fenton. 

Smoek'-l'roek.  n.  A  blouse;  a  coarse  linen  frock  or 
shirt  worn  over  the  coat  by  farm-laborers,  chiefly  in 
England;  a  gabardine. 

Smock'-mill.  n.  A  wind-mill,  of  which  the  sails 
are  borne  on  a  rotating  cap,  which  turns  round  to  meet 
the  wind,  in  distinction  from  a  post-mill,  whose  whole 
building  turns  on  a  post. 

Smoek'-race,  n.  In  England,  a  race  run  by  women 
for  the  prize  of  a  fine  smock. 

Smok'able.  a.  That  may  be  smoked  ;  fitted,  or  ready, 
to  be  smoked. 

Smoke,  n.  [A.  S.  smnea.]  ( Chem .)  The  exhalations, 
visible  vapor,  or  substance  that  escapes,  or  is  expelled, 
in  tlie  process  of  combustion,  from  the  substance  burn¬ 
ing.  Under  the  articles  Combustion,  Flame,  and  Fuel, 
the  principle  of  combustion  is  fully  explained.  Those 
fuels  which  consist  of  fixed  carbon,  as  anthracite  and 
the  coke  of  bituminous  coal,  evolve  no  S.,  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  is  when  it  combines 
with  the  oxygen  to  form  the  invisible  carbonic  oxide, 
from  which  it  is  not  again  set  free.  In  nearly  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  combustion,  whether  the  object  he  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  light  or  heat,  the  formation  of  smoke  should  be 
guarded  against  as  a  waste  of  fuel.  In  great  cities,  where 
bituminous  coal  is  consumed  on  a  large  scale  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  charged 
with  clouds  of  S.,  which  is  diffused  over  everything.  In 
Pittsburg,  for  instance,  so  great  is  t lie  nuisance,  that 
white  articles  of  external  dress  are  almost  discarded  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  immediately  soiled.  Sev¬ 
eral  plans,  at  once  efficient  and  economical,  have  been 
supplied  to  manufacturers.  The  object  of  these  plans 
has  been  either  to  prevent  the  production  of  S.  by  ef¬ 
fecting  complete  combustion  in  the  furnace,  or  to  con¬ 
sume  the  S.  after  it  has  been  evolved  from  one  fire  by 
causing  it  to  pass  over  another,  supported  by  smokeless 
fuel.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  great  mass  of  S. 
is  sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  a  fire,  and  that 
when  the  fire  becomes  hotter,  the  S.  diminishes.  This 
is  owing  to  the  sweeping  off  of  the  carbon  before  it 
could  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  the  heat 
and  air.  This  leads  to  the  method  which  adds  the  fuel 
gradually,  and  spreads  it  over  the  front  portion  of  the 
grate,  so  that  the  S.  shall  have  to  pass  over  the  fire  be¬ 
hind,  and  thus  be  consumed  as  it  mixes  witli  the  excess 
of  air  carried  along  with  it;  hence,  this  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  S.,  by  consuming  it  in  the  furnace,  has  been 
adopted  very  generally.  Other  inventions  are  based  on 
supplying  fuel  to  the  fires  from  beneath,  so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  must  pass  through  the  incandes¬ 
cent  coals  above  before  escaping. 

— Vapor;  watery  exhalations;  — so  called  because  resem¬ 
bling  smoke. 

(Note.  Smoke  used  as  a  prefix  to  other  words,  forms 
various  compound  terms,  self-explaining  in  their  charac¬ 
ter;  as,  smoke-consuming,  smoke-dried,  rmoke-wreatll,  &c.) 

— v.  n.  To  emit  or  expel  smoke;  to  throw  off  volatile 
matter  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  exhalation;  as.  a  chim¬ 
ney  smokes.  —  Hence,  scripturally,  to  burn;  to  be  kin- 
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died;  to  rage. —  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapidity 
of  motion;  as,  the  horses  smoked  along  the  field.  —  To 
suffer  :  to  he  punished  or  chastised;  as,  he  shall  smoke 
for  doing  this.  —  To  imbibe  and  exhale  the  vapor  of 
burning  tobacco ;  as,  lie  both  drinks  and  smokes. 

Smoke,  v.  a.  To  apply  smoke  to;  to  hang  in  smoke;  to 
scent,  dry,  or  medicate  by  smoke;  as,  to  smoke  infected 
articles,  to  smoke,  meats  lor  preservation. 

— To  subject  to  the  operation  or  action  of  smoke,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  or  driving  out;  —  frequently  with 
out ;  as,  to  smoke  a  badger  out  of  its  hole.  —  To  sneer  at ; 
to  ridicule  to  the  face;  as,  to  smoke  a  pedagogue.  —  To 
cause  to  emit  the  fumes  of  tobacco ;  to  inhale  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  through ;  as,  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

Smoke'-arcll,  re.  ( Mach .)  The  smoke-box  of  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

Stnoke'-ball,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Stink-pot,  q.  v. 

bltioke'-black,  re.  Lamp-black  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  resinous  substances  in  large  pans  under  a 
dome  or  chimney  in  which  cloths  are  suspended,  to 
which  the  soot  becomes  attached. 

Sinoke'-board,  re.  A  board  suspended  before  a  fire¬ 
place  to  hinder  the  smoke  from  coming  out  into  the 
room. 

Smoke'-box,  re.  (Mach.)  The  end  of  a  steam-boiler 
on  which  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack  is  placed.  Loco-! 
motives  with  inside  cylinders  have  them  placed  in  this 
box,  which  keeps  both  them  and  the  steam-pipes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

Smoke-box  door ,  the  door  in  front  of  the  smoke-box,  by 
which  access  is  gained  to  the  cylinders  or  steam-pipes, 
and  other  parts  placed  in  this  box. 

Smoke'-tlry,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke. 

&moke’*jack,  n.  See  Jack. 

Sinek'er,  >i.  One  who  dries  by  smoke;  as,  a  smoker 
of  meats.  — One  who  uses  tobacco  by  inhaling  its  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar;  as,  a  confirmed  smoker. 

Smoke  -Kail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted  before 
the  funnel  of  a  ship’s  galley,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  rise 
before  it  is  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Smoke’s  Creek,  in  New  York,  flows  into  Lake  Erie 
from  Erie  co. 

Smoke'-stack,  re.  The  chimney  or  funnel  of  a 
steamer  or  locomotive. 

Slllok  ili;,n.  Act  of  emitting  smoke,  as  from  a  chim¬ 
ney. —  Act  of  applying  smoke  to;  as,  the  smoking  of 
beef  or  hams,  the  smoking  of  an  animal  out  of  its  hole. 
—  Act  or  practice  of  inhaling  tobacco-smoke  from  a 
pipe  or  cigar.  See  Tobacco. 

Siiiok'ing-cap,  n.  A  fez,  or  skull-cap,  worn  by  men 
in  a  tabagie  or  smoking-room. 

Smok'ily,  a.  In  a  smoky  manner. 

Siliok'iness,  re.  State  of  being  smoky. 

Smak'y,a.  (comp,  smokier;  superl.  smokiest.)  Emit¬ 
ting  smoke;  fumid;  as,  a  smoky  fire.  —  Thick;  filled 
with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapory  exhalation  resembling  it; 
as,  a  smoky  atmosphere.  —  Having  the  appearance  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  smoke;  as,  a  smoky  fog. — 
Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the  various  avenues 
to  a  fire  ;  as,  a  smoky  house.  —  Tarnished  with  smoke ; 
noisome  with  smoke;  sooty;  as,  a  smoky  ceiling. 

$inok'y  llill  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  River, 
rises  in  E.  Colorado,  and  joins  the  Republican  Fork  near 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  to  form  the  Kansas  River,  after  an 
10.  course  of  400  m. 

Sniok'y  IIol'low,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Sllio'leil,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  the  Atlantic,  3  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Ilittern  •  Lat.  63°  20'  N.,  Lon.  8°  5'  E.  Ext. 
15  m.  long  and  10  broad. 

Smolensk',  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  same  name,  on  the  Dnieper,  230  ill.  S.W.  of 
Moscow  Lat.  54°  50'  N.,  Lon.  31°  56'  36"  E.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  three  cathedrals,  numer¬ 
ous  churches,  monasteries,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  It 
lias,  besides,  numerous  schools,  a  college,  hospitals,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  assembly-rooms.  Manuf. 
Linens,  leather,  carpets,  and  soap.  S.  was  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  conflict  between  the  French  and  Russians, 
Aug.  16-17,  1812,  iu  which  victory  is  claimed  on  both 
sides.  The  day  following,  Aug.  18,  the  French  return¬ 
ing  to  the  attack,  found  the  city  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
Pop.  (1897)  37,300. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  a  British  author,  B.  in  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  1721,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
commenced  practice  in  London,  1746,  though  his  entire 
time  was  devoted  to  literature.  He  produced  in  rapid 
succession  The  Regicide,  a  tragedy;  The  Tears  of  Scot¬ 
land.  a  poem ;  some  satires,  called  Advice  and  Reproof ; 
and  iu  1748,  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random.  This  work, 
which  made  him  universally  popular,  was  followed  by 
Peregrine.  Pickle,  Count  Fathom,  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
and  Humphrey  Clinker ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  countrvman,  Hume,  he  carried  on  the  History  of 
England  front  the  period  at  which  Hume  had  left  it. 
I>  1771.  As  a  poet,  .S',  has  small  claims  on  our  considera¬ 
tion  ;  as  a  novelist,  he  is  only  second  to  Fielding,  though 
his  gross  indecency  too  often  makes  his  works  unreada¬ 
ble  to  refined  and  educated  minds:  but,  as  a  historian, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  praise,  not  only  for  his 
industry  and  perspicuity,  but  for  the  liberality  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  political  writings,  and  the  absence  of  any 
national  or  party  bias  in  his  expressed  opinions. 

Smolt,  n.  ( /.aril.)  A  salmon,  from  4  to  6  inches  long, 
and  a  little  more  than  a  year  cid,  that  has  acquired  its 
silver  scales. 

Smooth,  a. (comp,  smoother;  superl  smoothest.)  [A  S. 
s  met  he,  smooth.]  Having  a  plain,  even,  or  level  sur¬ 
face,  or  a  surface  so  even  that  no  roughness  or  asperities 
are  perceptible;  not  rough;  as  .smooth  paper,  a  smooth 
table.  —  Evenly  spread ;  glossy  ;  sleek ;  as,  smooth  hair,  | 


a  smooth  skin.  —  Moving  equally;  gently  flowing ;  not| 
ruffled,  undulated,  or  obstructed  ;  as,  smooth  waters.  — 
That  flows  without  stops,  obstruction,  or  hesitation; 
voluble  :  even  ;  not  harsh  ;  as,  smooth  language,  smooth 
verse. — Bland  ;  assuasive;  mild;  flattering ;  deceptive ; 
as,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  smooth  discourse. 

(Note.  Smooth  is  frequently  used  in  the  construction 
of  such  self-explaining  compounds  as  si/mof/i-faced, 
smooth-c h i n ned,  smoot/i-grained,  sinoof/i-leaved,  Ac.) 

| Smooth,  n.  That  which  is  smooth;  the  smooth  part 
of  anything;  as.  in  the  rough  or  the  smooth.  —  In  the 
U.  States,  a  meadow;  a  grass-field. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  smethian,  to  soothe,  to  soften.]  To  make 
smooth ;  to  make  plain  or  even  on  the  surface  ;  to  level ; 
to  flatten ;  as,  to  smooth  linen  with  an  iron,  to  smooth  a 
board  with  a  plane.  —  Hence,  (1.)  To  free  from  impedi¬ 
ment  or  obstruction ;  as,  money  smooths  one’s  way 
through  life.  (2.)  To  make  flowing;  to  smooth  from 
harshness;  as,  to  smooth  poetic  numbers.  (3.)  Tocalm; 
to  assuage  ;  to  mollify;  to  allay  ;  as,  to  smooth  a  ruffled 
temper.  (4.)  To  soften;  to  palliate;  to  lighten;  as,  to 
smooth  a  fault.  (5.)  To  ease ;  to  rectify ;  to  regulate ;  as, 
to  smooth  a  difficulty'. 

— v.n.  To  play  the  flatterer ;  to  employ’ blandishments; 

as,  “I  cannot .  . .  smooth,  deceive,  and  coy.” — Shales. 
Smooth  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  smooths. 
Smooth'iiig'-iroii,  n.  Same  as  Flat-iron. 
Smooth'ing-plane,  n.  A  small,  fine  plane,  used 
fur  smoothing  and  finishing  work. 

Smoothly,  a.  In  a  smooth  manner;  evenly:  notj 
roughly  or  harshly;  with  evenflow  or  motion ;  without 
obstruction  or  difficulty;  readily;  easily;  with  soft,! 
bland,  insinuating  language. 

Smooth  ness,  re.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
smooth  ;  evenness  of  surface;  freedom  from  ruggedness 
or  asperity ;  as,  smoothness  of  the  skin,  the  smoothness  of 
a  board,  &c. —  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate ;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  a  liquor.  —  Fluency  of  words ;  softness  or 
harmony  of  numbers;  blandness  of  address;  mildness 
or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  as,  the  smoothness  of  a  verse, 
the  smoothness  of  a  compliment,  smoothness  of  manner. 
Smooth'  -  spoken.  Smooth'  -  tongued,  a. 
1'lausible;  insinuating;  flattering;  with  specious  words; 
as,  a  smooth-spoken  villain. 

Smorzamlo,  Smorza'to,  (smbrd-zan'do,)  p.  a.  [It.] 

( Mas. )  Dying  away;  becoming  fainter  and  softer  by 
degrees,  as  sound. 

Smote,  imp.  of  smite,  q.  v. 

Smoth'er.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran,  asmoran.\  To  suffo¬ 
cate  or  extinguish  life  by  closely'  covering,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  air;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  suffocation; 
as,  to  smother  a  child  — To  choke  ;  to  deprive  of  air  by 
a  thick  covering,  as  of  smoke,  &c. ;  as,  to  smother  a  fire. 
—  Hence,  to  suppress  ;  to  stifle ;  to  repress  the  action 
of ;  to  prevent  publicity ;  as,  to  smother  a  complaint  or 
remonstrance,  smothered  rage,  &c. 

— 1>.  n.  To  be  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled.  —  To  be  sup¬ 
pressed  or  concealed. —  To  smoulder,  as  a  fire. 

— re.  Smoke;  thick  dust. 

Smouch,  u.  a.  and  re.  Same  as  Smudge,  q.  v. 
■Smoulder,  v.  re.  To  burn  and  smoke  without  flame 
or  vent. 

— re.  Smothered  smoke. 

.Smould'ering'ness,  re.  The  state  of  smouldering. 
Nilinil^T,  i>.  a.  To  smear;  to  smutch  ;  to  soil. 

— re.  A  stain  ;  a  blot ;  a  smear. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  slow  fire,  by  the  smoke  of  which  to 
drive  away  mosquitoes,  &c. 

Sni tig,  a.  [A.  S.  smicere;  Ger.  schmuck.]  Nice; 
spruce ;  dressed  with  affectation  of  stylishness,  but  with¬ 
out  elegance. — Affectedly  smart;  as,  a  smug  clerk. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  spruce. 

Smuggle,  (smug'gl,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smugan,  smuan,  to 
creep;  Du.  smokelen.]  To  import  or  export  secretly  and 
in  defiance  of  law,  or  secretly  to  impirt  or  export,  as 
dutiable  goods,  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. —  To  convey  or  introduce  clandestinely. 

— v.  re.  To  import  or  export  goods  without  paying  the 
customs. 

Smug  gled,  a.  Imported  or  exported  clandestinely 
and  contrary  to  law ;  as,  smuggled  goods. 

Smug'gler,  re.  One  who  smuggles;  a  contrabandist. — 
A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling. 

Smug  gling,  re.  The  offence  of  clandestinely  import¬ 
ing  or  exporting  prohibited  goods,  or  other  goods  with¬ 
out  paying  the  customs. 

Smug'ly,  adv.  Neatly;  sprucely,  (r.) 
Sintig'ness,  re.  Spruceness;  neatness;  affected  ele¬ 
gance. 

Smut,  re.  [A.  S.  smitta ;  Ger.  sclimutz,  fat,  dirt.]  A  spot 
made  with  soot,  coal,  or  other  dirty  substance.  —  Filthy 
language;  obscenity. 

(Agric.)  A  disease  in  grain.  See  Uredo. 

— 1>.  a.  To  blacken:  to  tarnish;  to  staiu  or  mark  with 
smut.  —  To  taint  with  mildew. 

— v.n.  To  gather  smut;  to  be  converted  into  smut. 
Smutch,  (smuch,)  v.  a.  To  blacken  with  smoke. 

— re.  A  smut ;  a  foul  spot.  (Low.) 

Smut'-mill,  re.  (Agric.)  A  machine  for  winnowing 
grain  from  smut. 

Smut  tily,  adv.  Blackly;  smokily;  foully;  in  a 
smutty  manner. — With  obscene  language  ;  as,  to  speak 
smuttily. 

Smut'tiness,  re.  State  of  being  smutty;  soil  from 
smoke,  soot,  coal,  or  smut.  —  Ribaldry  of  language; 
obscenity;  indecency  in  speech  or  writing. 

Smut'ty,  a.  Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like; 
as,  a  smutty  face.  —  Tainted  with  mildew;  as  .smutty 
wheat. — Obscene;  not  modest  or  pure ;  as,  a  smutty  joke. 
Smyrna,  (smiPnah,)  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  now 
existing  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy 


and  important  of  all  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
S.  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  capacious 
bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  prov.  of 
Natolia,  210  m.  S.S.W.  from  Constantinople;  Lat.  38° 
25'  36"  N.,  Lou.  27°  6' 45"  E.  The  whole  front  of  the 
city  is  lined  with  quays,  and  ships  of  large  tonnage  can 
come  up  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  trade  car¬ 
ried  on,  both  in  import  and  export,  is  immense.  Tiie 
town  is  wretchedly  built,  and  consists  of  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  both  crooked  and  gloomy.  The  exports  consist 
of  cotton,  coffee,  mohair,  drugs,  galls,  resins,  and  all 
kinds  of  dried  fruits,  especially  figs.  The  district  round 
the  city,  extending  for  several  miles,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha.  &,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  first  colonized 
by  the  .Eolians,  B.  c.  688.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
chnrches  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  about  166, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop.  A  massacre  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  Greek  inhabitants  by  the  Mohammedans 
took  place  June  15,  1821,  and  another  massacre  of  more 
than  1,000  Christians  occurred  Nov.  2,  1826,  and  follow¬ 
ing  days.  A  fire,  which  destroyed  12,000  houses,  took 
place  in  July,  1841;  and  an  earthquake  caused  much 
damage  in  1846.  Great  fires  occurred  in  1860  and  1882. 
The  first  stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  was  laid  Dec.  27.  1862.  Pop.  160,000.  The  Gulf  of 
S.  is  an  inlet  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  extending  45  m.  inland, 
and  having  22  m.  of  breadth  at  its  entrance.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  small  islands.  Its  waters  are  deep,  and  it 
affords  good  anchorage. 

Smyr'na.  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Kent  co,,  36  m. 
S.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

Smyrna,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  40 
miles  N.  of  Madison. — A  township  of  Jefferson  county. 
— A  village  of  Vanderburg  county,  5  miles  N.E.  of 
Evansville. 

Smyrna,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
110  m.  N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Smyrna,  in  Michigan, a.  post-village  of  Ionia  co.,25  m. 
N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Smyrna,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chenango  co.,  100  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Smyrna,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  40  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Steubenville. 

Smyrna,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford  co., 
20  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Smyrniot,  (smiPni-ot,)  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging,  or  per¬ 
taining,  to  Smyrna. 

—re.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Smyrna. 

Siny'ser’s  Depot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  York 
co.,  10  m.  S.  of  York. 

Smyth,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  625  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  The  N.,  Middle,  and  S.  Forks  of  the  Ilolston 
River.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  along  the  rivers.  Min.  Salt  and  gypsum.  Cap. 
Marion. 

Smyth 'field.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co.,  158  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Snack'wine,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Putnam  co.,  23  m.  S.W.  of  La  Salle. 

Snack,  re.  [0.  Eng.  snack,  to  snatch.]  A  slight,  hur¬ 
ried  repast ;  an  improvised  luncheon  ;  as,  to  take  a 
snack.  (Local  Eng.) 

To  go  snacks,  to  take  a  fair  share  or  part ;  as,  they 
went  snacks  in  the  transaction. 

Snaffle,  ( snafjl ,)  re.  [Du.  sneb,  snavel;  Ger.  schnabel,  a 
bill,  a  beak,  a  muzzle.]  A  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender 
bit-mouth  without  branches.  —  A  snaffle-bit. 

— v.  a.  To  bridle ;  to  manage  with  a  snaffle  or  bridle,  as 
a  horse. 

Snaffle-bit,  re.  A  slender  bit,  with  a  joint  in  the 
middle. 

Snag',  re.  [Icel.  snagi,  a  small  stake  or  peg.]  A  jag  or 
sharp  protuberance;  a  short  branch,  or  a  sharp  or  rough 
branch;  a  shoot;  a  knot.  —  A  tooth;  a  tooth  projecting 
beyond  the  rest;  —  applied  in  contempt. 

— The  trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  imbedded  in  the  bottom 
of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
surface  at  the  other  end,  thus  presenting  a  dangerous 
obstruction  to  navigation;  —  they  are  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  other  western  rivers  of  this  country. 
See  Sawyer. 

Snag-boat,  a  vessel  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  remov¬ 
ing  snags,  or  other  obstructions  to  navigation,  in  rivers. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  snagged.)  (snugd.)  To  injure  or 
wreck  utterly  by  fouling  a  snag ;  as,  to  snag  a  steam¬ 
boat.  (Amer.) 

Snag'ged,  a.  Full  of  snags,  or  sharp  protuberances; 
snaggy. 

Snag'gy,  a.  Full  of  snags;  shooting  into  sharp  points; 
abounding  with  knots;  as,  a  snaggy  tree,  or  branch 
of  a  tree. 

Snail,  re.  [A.  S.  snegel,  sniegel.]  (Zodl.)  The  common 
name  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  comprising  the  numer¬ 
ous  family  IIelicid.e,  q.  v.,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  although  they  are  very  indiscriminate  in  their 
appetite,  and  even  devour  the  dead  of  their  own  kind. 
The  mischief  which  they  do  to  garden-crops  is  too  well 
known ;  and  gardeners  lay  down  cabbage-leaves  and  the 
like  to  attract  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed —  any  greasy  substance  increasing  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  bait. — S.  delight  in  warm,  moist  weather; 
in  dry  weather,  their  chief  time  of  activity  is  during  the 
night,  and  they  hide  themselves  by  day;  but  after  rain, 
they  come  forth  at  any  hour  in  quest  of  food.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  or  in  very  dry  weather,  they  close 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  membrane  ( epiphragm ), 
formed  by  the  drying  of  the  mucous  substance  which 
they  secrete,  and  become  inactive  and  torpid.  S.  retreat 
into  crevices  for  the  winter,  or  into  holes  which  they 
make  in  the  earth,  and  which  are  roofed  over  with  earth. 
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dead  leaves,  &c..  agglutinated  by  secreted  mucus. — S. 
are  hermaphrodite ;  but  mutual  impregnation  takes 
place.  When  they  are  about  to  copulate,  they  excite 
each  other  by  pricking,  or  even  piercing,  with  a  sharp 
calcareous  glass-like  style,  affixed  to  a  peculiar  muscu¬ 
lar  sac  which  serves  for  its  protusion,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  recent  secretion,  not  being  found  in  them  on 
dissection,  except  at  the  season  of  reproduction.  The 
Great  Vine  Snail,  or  Edible  Snail  ( Helix  pomatia )  (Fig. 
2389),  a  European 
species,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the 
ancient  Romans 
one  of  their  table 
luxuries.  In  some 
countries,  as 
Switzerland  and 
parts  of  France,  Fig.  2389.  —  edible  snail, 

they  still  form  a  (.Helix pomatia.) 

considerable  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce.  They  are  fed  by  thousands  in  places 
called  eseorgatoires ,  which  are  made  on  purpose  for 
them.  They  are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  and  are  sent  to  this  country  as  a  delicacy. 

(Bot.)  See  Medic  age. 

-^A  drone;  a  slow-moving  person.  —  A  metallic  spiral, 
forming  part  of  the  striking  works  of  a  time-piece. 

Knail'-Iike,  a.  Resembling  a  snail. 

Snail-pacetl,  ( snaTgidst ,)  a.  Moving  slow,  after  the 
manner  of  a  snail. 

Snake,  n.  [A.  S.  snaca,  a  snake,  from  snican,  to  creep.] 
(/Ml.)  Same  as  Serpent,  q.  v. 

—v.  a.  To  drag  or  draw,  as  a  snake  from  a  hole;  — with 
out.  (Amer.) 

( Na  at. )  To  worm. 

Snake'-bird,  n.  (Zo"il.)  See  Plotida:. 

Snake'-fence,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  common  log- 
fence  erected  in  a  zigzag  line. 

Snake'- bead,  n.  (Bot.)  Chelnna  glabra,  the  only 
American  species  of  the  genus  Chelona,  order  Scropliula- 
riacese.  It  is  a  plant  of  brooks  and  wet  places,  with 
flowers  shaped  much  like  the  head  of  a  snake,  the  mouth 
opened  and  tongue  extended.  Stem  mostly  simple.  2 
feet  high,  erect;  flowers  large,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
with  short,  gaping  lips;  filaments  hairy;  style  long, 
erect,  bending  downward. 

(Railroads.)  One  end  of  one  of  the  strap-rails  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  cars  run,  sometimes  used  in  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

Snake'-moss,  n.  (Bnt.)  Club-moss.  See  Lycopodium. 

Snake'-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ophiocaryon. 

Snake'-root,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Aristolochia. 

Snake'- weed,  n.  (Bot.)  The  great  Bistort,  Polygonum 
bistorta.  The  root  is  twice  bent  on  itself;  hence  the  name. 

Snake'-wood,  n.  A  beautiful  fancy  wood  obtained 
from  Brasimum  guianensis.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
markings  upon  it,  it  is  sometimes  called  Letter-wood. 

Snak'ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  snake ;  snaky. 

Sna'ky,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  snake  ;  ser¬ 
pentine. — Having,  or  abounding  in,  snakes  ;  as,  a  snaky 
swamp.  —  Covered  or  adorned  with  serpents ;  as,  a 
snaky  wand.  —  Sly;  cunning;  insinuating;  deceitful; 
as,  snaky  wiles. 

Snap,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  snapped,)  (snapt.)  [Ger .schnap- 
pen ;  Du.  snappen.]  To  break  at  once  or  suddenly,  as 
with  the  teeth  ;  to  break  short,  as  any  brittle  substance ; 
as,  to  snap  a  pipe-stump. — To  strike  with  a  sharp 
sound;  as,  to  snap  one’s  fingers  together. — To  catch  at; 
to  bite  or  seize  suddenly,  as  with  the  teeth  ;  as,  the  dog 
snapped  at  a  bone. — To  break  upon  suddenly,  with 
sharp,  angry  words ;  as,  you  need  not  snap  at  me.  —  To 
crack ;  as,  to  snap  a  whip. 

To  snap  off,  to  break  suddenly ;  to  bite  off  suddenly. — 
To  snap  one  up,  to  snap  one  up  short,  to  interrupt  with 
sharp,  acrimonious  words ;  to  cut  one  short  in  one’s 
speech  ;  as,  his  wife  snapped  him  up  short. 

— v.  n.  To  break  short ;  to  part  into  two  pieces  suddenly ; 
as.  a  needle  snaps.  —  To  attempt  to  seize  suddenly ;  to 
make  an  attempt  to  bite;  as,  a  terrier  snaps  at  one’s  legs, 
a  fish  snaps  at  the  bait,  an  office-seeker  snaps  at  a  place. 
—  To  utter  acrimonious  language;  as,  she  snaps  at  him 
whenever  she  has  the  chance. 

_n.  An  attempt  to  seize  or  bite ;  a  quick,  eager  bite ;  as, 
the  alligator  took  his  leg  off  at  a  snap.  —  A  crack  of  a 
whip,  or  a  like  sound.  —  A  sudden  breaking  or  sunder¬ 
ing  of  any  substance.  —  A  greedy  fellow ;  as,  a  cuuning 
snap.  —  A  small  catch  or  fastening;  as,  the  snap  of  a 
bracelet. 

~-pl.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread  nut.  —  In  the  U.  States, 
a  sudden  and  severe  interval ;  as,  a  snap  of  cold  weather; 
— equivalent  to  the  English  word  spell;  as,  a  spell  of  frost. 

Snap'-dragon.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Antirrhinum. 

— A  Christmas  pastime,  in  which  raisins  or  sweetmeats 
are  snatched  from  a  bowl  of  flaming  brandy,  and  then 
eaten  :  —  hence,  the  article  eaten  at  snap  dragon. 

Snap'-lock,  n.  A  lock  closing  with  a  snap. 

£niip'p**i\  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  snaps. 

n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name 
of  the  Chelydroids,  a  family  of  reptiles,  comprising 
turtles  which  have  the  body  high  in  front,  low  behind, 
head  large,  neck  large  and  long,  both  jaws  strongly 
hooked,  the  tail  long  and  powerful,  and  the  sternum 
small.  They  are  aquatic,  but  are  very  frequently  found 
upon  the  land  near  the  water.  They  are  exceedingly 
powerful  and  voracious,  devouring  smaller  reptiles, 
fishes,  young  ducks,  and  other  animals.  \\  hen  molested, 
they  take  the  defensive,  raise  themselves  upon  their 
legs  and  tail,  open  wide  the  month,  and  forcibly  throw¬ 
ing  the  body  forward,  snap  the  jaws  upon  the  assailant 
with  fearful  power.  They  are  fully  a  match  for  any¬ 
thing  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  except  man. 


The  eggs  are  numerous  and  spherical.  Three  genera 
are  known,  each  with  a  single  species,  and  two  of  these 
are  American,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Chelydra 
serpentina.  Fig.  2242. 

Snap'pisll,  Snap'py,  a.  Apt  to  snap ;  eager  to  seize 
or  bite ;  as,  a  snappish  dog.  —  Sharp  in  reply  ;  peevish  ; 
apt  to  speak  acrimoniously  or  tartly ;  as,  a  snappish  old 
bachelor. 

Snap'pislily,  adv.  Peevishly;  sharply;  acrimoni¬ 
ously  ;  tartly. 

Snap'pisliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  snappish  ;  peev¬ 
ishness  ;  tartness. 

Snare,  (snair,)  n.  [Du.  snaar,  a  string.]  A  string  or 
cord;  a  noose; — particularly,  a  string  or  line  with  a 
noose  for  catching  animals, especially  birds,  by  the  leg; 
a  trap;  a  wile;  -  hence,  by  analogy,  that  by  which  one 
is  inveigled  or  entangled  and  brought  into  trouble ;  as, 
woman  is  the  greatest  snare  man  has  to  fear.  —  The  gut 
drawn  across  the  lower  head  of  a  drum. 

Snare-drum.  (Mus.)  The  smaller,  common  military 
drum,  in  distinction  from  the  bass-drum. 

— v.  a.  [Swed.  snaerja.]  To  insnare;  to  catch  with  a 
snare;  to  inveigle;  to  entangle;  to  lure  or  bring  into 
uuloreseen  and  sudden  difficulty,  evil,  or  danger. 

Snar’er,  n.  One  who  sets  or  lays  snares,  or  entangles. 

Snarl,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schnarren,  to  grumble.]  To  utter 
a  sound  like  that  of  an  angry  dog;  to  growl,  as  a 
surly  dog;  as,  a  snarling  wolf.  —  To  speak  peevishly  or 
roughly ;  to  talk  in  rude,  sharp,  murmuring  terms. 

“  Kissing  to-day,  to  morrow  snarling."— Prior. 

— To  form,  as  hollow  vases  out  of  sheet-metal,  by  the  re¬ 
percussion  of  a  snarlmg-iron  when  struck  by  a  mallet. 

— v.  a.  [From  snare  J  To  involve;  to  entangle;  to  com¬ 
plicate;  as,  to  swirl  a  skein  of  thread. 

— n.  A  peevish  contention  or  altercation.  (Prov.  Eng., 
colloq  U.  S.) 

Snarl'  er,  n.  One  who  snarls;  a  surly,  growling  ani¬ 
mal;  a  captious,  snappish,  quarrelsome  fellow. — One 
who  uses  a  snarling-iron. 

Snarl'ing-irmi,  (-i-urn,)  n.  A  long  beaked  tool  used 
in  the  process  of  snarling. 

Snatch,  v.  a.  [Tntensitive  of  catch ;  A.  S.  geloeccan.]  To 
seize  hastily,  abruptly,  or  without  permission  or  cere¬ 
mony;  as,  to  snatch  a  kiss.  —  To  seize  and  transport 
away. 

‘*0  nature!  .  .  .  snatch  me  to  heaven/' — Thomson. 

— ii.  n.  To  catch  at;  to  attempt  to  seize  suddenly;  as,  he 
snatches  the  first  thing  to  his  hand. 

— n.  A  sudden  catch  or  seizing. — A  catching  at,  or  attempt 
to  seize  suddenly.  —  A  short  spell  or  fit  of  vigorous 
action  ;  a  broken  or  interrupted  action.  —  A  short  fit  or 
turn  ;  as,  a  snatch  at  reading. — A  small  portion  or  frag¬ 
ment  ;  a  hasty  repast;  a  snack.  See  Snack.  —  A  quip  ; 
a  quibble;  a  shuffling  or  evasive  answer. 

Snatch'-hlocK,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  block  used  in 
ships,  having  an  opening  on  one  side  to  receive  the  bight 
of  a  rope. 

Snatoli'er,  n.  One  who  snatches  or  takes  away  sud¬ 
denly;  as,  a  body-suafe/tcr. 

Snath,  Snead,  Sneeth,  n.  [A.  S.  sneed. ]  The 
handle  of  a  scythe. 

Sneak,  (meek,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  snican .]  To  creep,  slip,  or 
steal  away  privately:  to  withdraw  meanly,  as  if  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  be  seen  ;  as,  the  would-be  thief  sneaked 
off,  he  sneaked  away  from  the  company.  —  To  act  or  be¬ 
have  with  meanness  or  despicable  servility;  to  couch; 
to  truckle ;  to  lick-spittle ;  to  play  the  toady ;  as,  a 
sneaking  fellow. 

— -n.  A  mean,  despicable,  shuffling,  sneaking  fellow;  a  shirk. 

Sneak'iness,  n.  Same  as  Sneakinqness,  q.  v. 

Sneak  ing, p.  a.  Characterized  by  absence  of  open¬ 
ness,  manly  pluck,  or  courage;  mean;  servile;  das¬ 
tardly;  despicable;  contemptibly  cowardly  ;  as,  a  sneak¬ 
ing  sycophant,  a  sneaking  tattler.  —  Covetous;  nig¬ 
gardly:  close-fisted;  meanly  parsimonious. 

Snenk'ingiy.  adv.  In  a  sneaking,  underhand  man¬ 
ner;  meanly;  without  openness  or  courage. 

Sneak'ingness,  Snea  k  i  ness. «.  Quality  of  being 
sneaking  ;  meanness ;  abseuce  of  manly  spirit  or  courage ; 
niggardliness. 

Sneetls'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  275  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Sneek.  or  Snits,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of 
F’riesland,  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeuwarden ;  pop.  8,000. 

Sued*,  ii.n,  [Allied  to  snore, and  perhaps  to  Lat.Tiares, 
the  nostrils.]  To  manifest  contempt  or  scorn  by  turning 
up  the  nose,  or  by  a  supercilious  cast  of  countenance  ; 
as,  a  sneering  look.  — To  insinuate  contempt  or  disdain 
by  covert  expression ;  to  scoff:  to  gibe:  to  jeer:  as.  a 
sneering  manner,  a  sneering  remark.  —  To  exhibit  awk¬ 
ward  mirth ;  to  snigger. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  grimace  or  ludicrous  contortions 
of  the  face.  —  To  express  contempt  of,  as  by  turning  up 
the  nose  at;  to  deride;  to  flout;  to  jeer  at;  as,  he  was 
sneered  at  as  a  fool. 

— n.  A  look  of  contempt,  or  a  turning  up  of  the  nose  to 
manifest  contempt  or  derisive  scorn  ;  a  look  of  disdain 
or  contemptuous  ridicule:  as,  a  solemn  sneer.  (Byron.) 
—  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

“  Neither  wisdom  nor  majesty  could  secure  them  from  a  sneer." 

Watts. 

Sneer  er,  n.  Ono  who  sneers  ;  a  derider :  a  scoffer. 

Sneer'inffl.V,  adv.  In  a  sneering  manner;  with  a 
look  of  contempt  or  scorn 

Sneeze,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  niesan,  from  naese,  the  nose.]  To 
emit  or  expel  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and 
violently,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  spasmodic  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  nasal  membrane. 

Not  to  be  sneezed  at,  not  to  be  treated  lightly  or  with 
indifference;  not  to  lie  despised  or  rejected  ;  as,  a  prof¬ 
fer  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  (Colloq.) 


Sneeze,  n.  A  sudden  and  violent  ejection  or  expulsion 
of  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  with  an  audible  sound. 

Sneeze'-weetl,  Sneeze'-wort,  n.  (But.)  2ee 
IIelenium. 

Sneez'ing,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  sneezing.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration  that  fills  the  lungs;  the 
air-passages  are  then  closed  at  the  fauces,  a  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration  takes 
place,  and  the  passages  by  the  mouth  and  the  nasal 
canal  are  suddenly  opened  simultaneously,  or  the  nasal 
canal  alone.  It  is  always  occasioned  by  some  irritation 
affecting  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  always  felt  there,  though  it  may  exist  in  some 
other  part,  and  may  be  produced  by  very  different 
causes.  The  irritation  must  possess  a  certain  degree 
ofacutene8s;  for  every  one  must  have  felt  that  when 
this  is  liot  the  case,  the  disposition  to  sneeze  suddenly 
passes  off,  though  the  act  had  been  desired,  and  had 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  In  several 
respects  it  resembles  coughing.  Various  superstitious 
notions  and  customs  have  been  associated  with  the  act 
of  sneezing.  The  custom  of  blessing  people  when  they 
sneeze  is  mentioned  by  various  ancient  authors,  and 
is  so  ancient  that  Aristotle  professes  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  omen.  Sneezing  has  been  known  to 
cause  death  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  an  epidemic  distemper  prevailed  in 
Italy,  which  carried  off  by  sneezing  all  who  were  seized 
by  it.  It  is.  however,  rarely  dangerous,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom. 

Snell,  n.  A  short  line  of  gut,  horse-hair,  Ac.,  which 
connects  a  fish-hook  to  a  longer  line. 

Slieriing.  in  California,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Merced  co.,  36  m.  S.  of  Sonora. 

Suet,  7i.  Among  hunters,  the  fat  of  a  deer. 

Sniatin.  ( sne'a-tin .)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on 
the  Prutli,  24  in.  S.W.  of  Kolomea  ;  pop.  7.600 

Snib,  v.  a.  Same  as  Snub,  q.  v. 

Sni'bar,  or  Sniabar,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  La  Fayette  county,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lexington. 

Snick,  to  See  Sneek. 

Snick 'cr,  r.  v.  and  a.  Same  as  Snigger,  q  r. 

Snick'ersvillc,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudon 
co.,  165  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Sni'der  Rifle,  n.  (Arm.)  The  breech-loading  rifle 
that  was  substituted  in  1866  in  the  British  army  for 
the  muzzle-loading  Enfield  rifle,  and  so  called  from  t lie 
name  of  its  American  inventor,  Mr.  Jacoti  Snider,  who 
died  in  1866.  The  S.  R.  was  the  first  breech-loading 
rifle  used  in  the  British  army,  its  adoption  being  tem¬ 
porary  only,  in  order  to  utilize  the  many  muzzle-loadeis 
previously  in  use.  The  method  of  conversion  was  as 
follows:  About  two  inches  of  the  Enfield  barrel  were 
cut  away  at  the  breech,  and  a  solid  breech  stopper,  A 
(Fig.  2390),  working  sideways  on  a  hinge,  was  placed 
in  the  opening  thus  made.  Through  this  stopper 
passed  a  piston,  one  end  of  which,  B,  when  the  breech 
was  closed,  received  the  blow  from  the  hammer,  while 
the  other  communicated  it  to  the  center  of  the  cartridge. 


Fig.  2390. — sntder-conterted  eneield  rifle. 

(I,  open  ;  2,  closed.) 


thus  firing  the  latter.  There  was  an  arrangement  for 
withdrawing  the  old  cartridge-case  aftereach  discharge, 
by  means  of  sliding  back  the  stopper  on  the  bar  on 
which  it  hinged,  when  a  mere  tilting  action  of  the 
hand  threw  out  the  old  case,  and  the  new  one  could  be 
inserted,  which  was  ignited  by  a  blow  on  the  center, 
like  the  cartridge  of  the  Prussian  needle-gun.  With 
this  cartridge  there  was  no  escape  of  gas,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  arm  was  about  33  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  muzzle-loading  Enfield  rifle.  By  this 
conversion  the  military  authorities  prepared  themselves 
for  any  possible  emergency,  while  steps  were  inline  li- 
ately  taken  to  obtain  a  new  breech-loader.  The  pro¬ 
posals  made  brought  nut  a  number  of  inventions,  of 
which  that  known  as  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  was 
adopted  in  1869,  it  combining  the  Martini  breech  action 
with  the  Henry  barrel.  This  has  since  given  way  to  a 
form  of  the  magazine  rifle. 

Sni'»ler*s,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
25  m.  E.S.E.  of'  Independence. 

Suifr,  71.77.  [Du.  snuiven  ;  Ger.  schniiffeln.  See  Snuff.] 
To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the  nose;  as, 
to  sniff  the  sea-breeze.  —  To  perceive  as  if  by  smelling; 
to  snuff;  to  scent;  as,  to  sniff  an  intrigue. 

— 77.  That  which  is  taken  by  sniffing;  as,  a  sniff  of  per¬ 
fume;  also,  perception  by  sniffing;  us,  a  sniff  of  danger. 
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» ni  file,  v.  n.  Same  as  Snuffle,  q.  v. 

eJniflt,  n.  n.  [From  sniff.]  To  sniff;  to  snuff;  to  smell ; 
as,  a  dog  snifting  another  dog. 

Snift'injg-valve,  n.  (Mach.)  A  small  valve  open¬ 
ing  from  the  cylinder  or  condenser  of  a  steam-engine 
into  the  atmosphere,  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  during 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  —  so  termed  from 
the  snifting  sound  made  by  its  action. 

Snig-,  Snig-g;,  n.  [Allied  to  snaAe.J  ( Zoiil .)  A  kind 
of  eel.  See  Anguilla. 

Snig  ger,  Snlck'er,  «.  a.  To  laugh  in  a  half-sup¬ 
pressed  manner  ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly,  semi-idiotic  manner. 

— n.  A  half-suppressed,  broken  laugh ;  a  vacant,  silly 
laugh. 

Snig'gle,  v.  a.  To  angle  for  eels  by  thrusting  the  bait 
into  their  holes — To  snigger. 

Snip.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  snipped)  ( snlpt .)  [Du.  snip- 
pen,  to  cut  in  small  pieces:  Ger.  schnippeln,  to  cut  in 
hits.]  To  nip  ;  tocutiuto  small  pieces;  toclip;  to  cut 
jff  the  nip  or  neb,  or  to  cut  off  at  once  with  shears  or 
scissors ;  as,  to  snip  dead  leaves  from  a  plant.  —  To  pil¬ 
fer;  to  take  bit  by  bit. 

—n.  A  single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors;  a  clip;  as,  to 
make  a  snip  in  cloth. — A  bit  cut  off;  a  small  shred;  as, 
a  snip  of  plaster. —  A  share  or  snack  ;  an  equal  portion. 
(Vulgar.)  —  A  cant  term  for  a  tailor;  as,  he  stole  the 
snip's  shears. 

Snipe,  n.  [A.  S.  snite .]  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of 
the  birds  composing  the  family  Scolopacidx.  There  are 
many  genuses,  of  which  the  genus  Gallinago  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  Common  Snipe  of  Europe  ( G. 
media),  is  about  17  inches  in  entire  length,  the  bill 
almost  3  inch¬ 
es.  The  gen- 
-ral  color  of 
the  upper  parts 
is  a  blackish- 
brown,  finely 
mixed  with 
pale-brown  and 
a  rich  buff- 
color  ;  three 
p  a  1  e  -  b  r  o  w  n 
streaks  along 
the  head  ;  the 
ueck  and  breast 
pale-rust  color 
mottled  with 
black;  the  belly 
white.  The  tail 
consists  of  14 
feathers.  The 
S.,  when  flush¬ 
ed,  changes  its 
course  several 
times  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  manner  in 
the  air,  and  then  darts  off  very  swiftly,  so  that  young 
sportsmen  find  it  a  very  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  The  S. 
makes  a  very  inartificial  nest  of  a  little  dry  herbage,  in 
a  depression  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  rushes.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  pale- 
yellowish  or  greenish-white,  the  larger  end  spotted  with 
brown.  This  species  of  &  is  plentiful  in  all  the  moory 
and  marshy  places  throughout  Europe,  also  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  and  it  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  S.  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
familiar,  but  is  difficult  to  keep,  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  worms  and  other  such  food  which  it  re¬ 
quires. —  The  Common  American  S.  ( G .  Wilsonii )  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  Common  S.  of  Europe,  and 
much  resembles  it  also  in  plumage.  The  tail  has  16 
feathers.  This  species  is  abundant  in  summer  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada,  in  the  more 
southern  States  in  winter.  It  is  in  much  request  for  the 
table,  and  is  often  caught  in  snares. —  The  S.  is  a  very 
fat  bird,  but  its  fat  does  not  cloy,  and  very  rarely  dis¬ 
agrees  even  with  the  weakest  stomachs.  It  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  delicious  and  well-flavored  dish. 

Snipe'-bill,  n.  An  American  localism  for  a  bolt  which 
fastens  the  body  of  a  cart  to  the  axle. 

Snipe'-lish,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Centriscus. 

Snip  'per,  n.  One  who  snips  or  clips. 

Snip'per-snap'per,  n.  Same  as  Whipper-snapper, 
q  a. 

Sn  i  p'-snap,  n.  [A  reduplication  of  snap.]  A  tart  dia¬ 
logue  with  quick  rejoinders ;  as,  “  snip-snap  short.”  Pope. 

— a.  Quick ;  short ;  smart. 

Suiv'el,  n.  [A.  S.  snafel ;  dimin.  of  sniff.]  Snot;  mu¬ 
cus  running  lrom  the  nose. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  snivelled,)  (sniv’ld.)  To  run  at  the 
nose ;  to  discharge  mucus  through  the  nostrils. —  To  cry 
or  whine  as  children;  as.  a  snivelling  utterance. 

Siliv'eller.  n.  One  who  cries  with  snivelling. —  One 
who  manifests  maudlin  weakness  by  weeping;  a  driv- 
eller. 

Sniv'ellins,  n.  A  crying,  as  of  children,  with  snif¬ 
fling  or  whining. 

Snob,  n.  [Prov.  Eng  snob,  snot.  1  A  vulgar  person  who 
affects  a  sort  of  spurious  gentility,  and  apes  the  man¬ 
ners,  dress,  and  habits  of  well-bred  people; — also,  a 
toady:  a  vulgar  hanger-on  or  lick-spittle;  a  low,  pre¬ 
tentious  puppy  who  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  counterpart  of  Nob.  q.  v. ;  as,  that  fellow  is 
what  he  is  —  a  pitiful,  unmitigated  snob.  —  In  the  great 
English  universities,  the  students'  term  for  a  towns¬ 
man,  as  opposed  to  a  gownsman  or  collegian.  — -  A  jour¬ 
neyman  shoemaker — A  mechanic  who  works  tor  lower 
wages  during  a  strike,  as  distinguished  from  a  Nob,  7.  v. 

3 liob'bery .  n.  Quality  of  being  snobbish,  or  of  mak¬ 
ing  vulgar  pretensions  to  gentility. 


Snob'bisll,  a.  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  a  snob  ;  as,  snobbish  vulgarity. 

Snobbishly,  a.  In  a  snobbish  manner;  with  vulgar 
pretentiousness. 

Snob'bishness,  n.  Quality  of  being  snobbish  ;  char¬ 
acter,  habits,  or  manners  of  a  snob. 

Snob'biMin.  n.  Characteristic  qualities  of  a  snob; 
parvenuism ;  spurious  or  pretentious  gentility ;  snob¬ 
bishness;  8hoddyism. 

Snob'ocracy,  n.  Snobs  taken  as  a  collective  body ; 
codfish  aristocracy. 

Snohomish ,  in  Washington,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Admiralty  Inlet;  urea,  1,720  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Skikomish, 
Snohomish,  and  Steilaquamish.  The  Cascade  Range 
traverses  the  E.  border.  Gap.  Snohomish.  Pop.  (1897) 
13,900. 

Snood,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  fillet  which  binds  the 
hair  of  a  young  unmarried  woman. — A  snell. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  up  the  hair,  as  w  ith  a  snood. 

Snood'ed,  a.  Wearing  a  snood  ;  as,  mooded  locks. 

Snook,  n.  (Ziiol.)  Same  as  Gar-fish  (7.  r.). 

Snooze,  n.  [Scot,  snooze,  to  sleep.]  A  nap ;  a  short 
sleep  ;  a  siesta  ;  as,  I  must  take  a  snooze.  (Golloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  doze ;  to  nap ;  to  drowse  ;  to  sleep ;  as,  he 
snoozes  away  the  afternoon.  (Golloq.) 

Snoqunl'mie  Kiver.  in  Washington,  rises  in  King 
co.,  and  flowing  generally  N.  enters  Puget  Sound  in 
Snohomish  co. 

Snore,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  snara,  Bnoring;  Du.  snnrken  ;  Ger. 
schnarchen ;  Icel.  sniirla .]  To  breathe  through  the  nose 
with  a  rough,  hoarse  noise,  as  in  sleep. 

— n.  Respiring  with  a  rough,  harsh  noise  in  sleep. 

Snor'er,  n.  One  who  snores. 

Snort,  v.  a.  [Another  form  of  snore.]  To  expel  the  air 
with  violence  through  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  make  a  loud 
sharp  noise. —  To  make  a  guffaw  ;  to  give  a  horse  laugh. 
(Colloq.) 

Snort  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  snorts. 

Snort'ing,  n.  Act  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  nose 
with  noisy  violence. 

Snot,  n.  [ A.  S.  snote  ;  Du.  and  Dan.  snot.]  Mucus  secreted 
in,  or  discharged  from,  the  nose ;  snivel. 

— v.  a.  To  blow  or  clear  from  snivel,  as  the  nose.  (Vulgar.) 

Snot'-rag,  n.  A  vulgarism  fora  pocket-handkerchief. 

Snot'ter,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  going  over  a  yard-arm, 
used  to  bend  a  tripping-line  to,  in  sendiug  down  top¬ 
gallant  and  royal  yards,  in  vessels  of  war. 

Snot'tily,  adv.  In  a  snotty  manner. 

Snoftiiiess,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  snotty  ;  hence, 
meanness. 

Snot'ty,  a.  Foul  with  snot ;  —  hence,  mean;  filthy. 

Snout,  n.  [Du.  snuit ;  L.  Sax.  and  Sw.  snut  :  W.  ysnid, 
a  snout.]  The  nose  or  muzzle;  the  long,  projecting  nose 
of  certain  beasts;  as,  a  hog’s  snout.  — The  nose  of  man  ; 
— used  by  way  of  contempt.  —  The  nozzle  or  end  of  a 
hollow  pipe  or  tube. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point. 

Snow,)).  [A.  S.  snaiv.]  (ileteorol.)  S.  is  water  solid¬ 
ified  in  stellate  crystals,  variously  modified,  and  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  arise  from  the  con¬ 
gelation  of  the  minute  vesicles  which  constitute  the 
clouds,  when  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  below  zero. 
They  are  more  regular  when  formed  in  a  calm  atmos¬ 
phere.  Their  form  may  be  investigated  by  collecting 
them  on  a  black  surface,  and  viewing  them  through  a 
strong  lens.  The  regularity,  and  at  the  same  time  vari¬ 
ety,  of  their  forms  are  truly  beautiful.  Fig.  2392  shows 
some  of  the  forms  as  seen  through  a  microscope.  These 
crystals  are  united  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
flect  light  to  the  eye  in  great 
abundance  from  all,  thus 
producing  a  sensation  of 
whiteness.  The  presence  of 
air  in  S.  renders  it  opaque, 
otherwise  it  would  be  trans¬ 
parent.  like  ice  and  other 
crystallized  bodies.  Regular 
crystals  of  S.  are  only  found 
where  the  air  is  still  and  the 
temperature  very  cold;  they 
do  not,  therefore,  often  occur 
in  temperate  regions.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  S.  has 
been  seen  of  red,  orange, 
and  salmon  color.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  occurs  both  in  the 
fixed  and  floating  ice,  and 
seems  to  resul  t  in  some  cases 
from  vegetable,  and  in  others 
from  animal  matter  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  water,  and 
deposited  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ice.  In  some  cases 
snow  storms  have  been 
known  to  present  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance,  covering 
every  object  with  a  sheet  of 
fire.  In  general,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  S.  is  positive,  and 
by  chemical  analysis  it  has 
been  found  that  snow-water 
contains  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  than  rain  or 
river-water  —  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  its  superior  ac¬ 
tivity  in  causing  iron  to  rust, 

Ac.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  S.  answers  many  valua¬ 
ble  purposes.  By  its  gradual  melting  in  high  regions, 
it  serves  to  supply  streams  of  running  water,  which  a 

|  sudden  increase  in  the  form  of  rain  would  convert  into 


Fig.  2391. — Wilson’s  snipe, 
(From  Tenney's  Zoiilogy.) 


Fig.  2392. 


destructive  torrents  or  standing  pools.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  S.  tempers  the  burning  heat  of  summer  by  cool¬ 
ing  the  winds  which  pass  over  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  colder  climates,  S.  serves  as  a  defence  against  the 
severity  of  winter,  where  it  protects  plants  against  the 
frost,  and  serves  as  a  shelter  to  animals,  which  bury 
themselves  in  it.  The  elevation  at  which  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  S.  is  called  the  snow-line,  or 
plane  of  perpetual  N.  The  N.-line  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  is  about  17,000  feet:  on 
Chimborazo,  15,802  feet.  The  altitude  of  perpetual  S. 
under  the  equator  was  fixed  by  Humboldt  at  15,748  feet : 
towards  ttie  poles  it  is  considerably  lower.  The  N.-line 
of  the  Alps,  under  46°  north  latitude,  is  only  8,860  feet, 
and  that  of  the  Pyrenees  about  8,850  feet.  At  the  North 
Cape,  in  Lat.  71°,  it  is  only  2,240  feet.  The  position 
of  the  snow-line  in  all  mountains,  however,  depends  so 
much  on  variable  causes,  such  as  the  form  of  the  sum¬ 
mits,  the  comparative  altitude,  and  other  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  particular  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  mountains,  Ac.,  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  determining  the  altitude  of  perpetual  snow. 

(Note.  Snow  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  compound  terms,  most  of  which  are  self-explain¬ 
ing;  as,  siiow-hi.ni nd,  snow-capped,  snow-flake,  snow- 
water,  snow-wreath,  Ac.) 

Snow,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sniwan .]  To  fall  in  snow’:  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  impersonal  sense;  as.  it  snows  to-day. 

— v.  a.  To  scatter  like  suow;  as,  “Till  age  snow  white 
hairs  on  thee.”  —  Donne. 

Snow'-ball.  n.  A  round  mass  of  snow  pressed  or 
rolled  together. 

— v.  a.  To  pelt  with  snow-balls. 

— «.  n.  To  hurl  or  fling  snow-balls. 

Snow'-ball,  Snow'-ball-tree,  n.  (Bnt.)  See 
Viburnum. 

Snow'-berry,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Symphoricarpus. 

Snow'-bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  of  birds  Funco,  from  FringiUidse,  distinguishe  1 
by  their  bill  small  and  conical,  the  wings  reaching  the 
basal  fourth  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tail,  and  the 
tail  slightly  emarginate.  The  common  S.-B..  or  Black 
Snow-bird,  Funco  hyemalis,  of  the  U.  States  east  of  the 
Missouri,  is  6*4  inches  long;  grayish  or  dark  ashy-black, 
deepest  before :  the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  atnl  the  first  and  second  external 
tail-feathers  white,  and  the  third  tail-feather  white 
margined  with  black.  These  birds  appear  in  flocks  in 
winter,  and  are  very  tame.  They  are  fond  of  grass- 
seeds  and  berries  ;  the  flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and  is 
often  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Snow'-blindness.  n.  A  kind  of  ophthalmia,  caused 
by  the  reflection  ot  light  from  the  snow,  which  gives  a 
partial  blindness  to  the  sight. 

Snow'-brotil.  n.  Snow  and  water  mixed;  —  hence, 
very  cold  liquor. 

Snow'-bunting;,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Plectrophanes  (]’.  nivalis),  common  in  summer  in  Arctic 
America,  and  in  winter  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  True  Buntings  by  the  long  and  nearly 
straight  claw  of  the  hind-toe,  in  this  resembling  the 


Fig.  2393.  —  snow-bunting. 

larks.  There  is  also  an  approach  to  larks  in  habits; 
there  is  a  similar  ease  and  celerity  in  running  along  the 
ground,  and  the  song  is  very  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  True  Buntings.  The  S.-B.  is  generally  very  fat, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Snow'd.  Snowd'ing;,  n.  A  thin  cord  made  of  hemp, 
suspended  to  deep-sea  fishing-lines,  and  having  a  fish¬ 
hook  attached. 

SnowQleii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co.,  11  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Snow'don,  a  mountain-range  in  Caernarvonshire,  N. 
Wales,  stretches  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  from  a  point 
5  m.  N.  of  Criccieth,  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to 
near  Conway;  but  is  broken  up  by  valleys  and  river- 
courses  into  four  mountain  groups,  whose  chief  peaks 
are  Carnedd-Llewelyn.  3,460  ft.;  Moel-Siabod,  2,878  ft.; 
and  Moei-y-  Wyddfa  ’(“  the  Conspicuous  Peak”),  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  in  S.  Britain.  3,571  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Snow  -drift,  n.  A  bank  of  snow  accumulated  by  the 
wind. 

Snow'-drnp,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Galanthus. 

Snnn  -drop-tree.  n.  (Bnt.)  Same  as  Halesia,  q.  v. 

Snow’-gnat,  (-not,)  n.  The  common  name  of  the  in¬ 
sects  composing  the  gen.  Chione,  fam.  Tibularise.  They 
are  verv  small,  wingless,  look  like  spiders,  and  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  last  of  winter  upon  the  snow. 

Snow  If  ill,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Wilcox  co, 
55  til.  S.W.  of  Monteomerv- 

Snow'  Hill,  in  Mari/land,  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry,  cap.  of  Worcester  county,  100  m.  S.E.  or  Anna* 
polis. 

Snow  Hill,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Snow  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  74  m. 
S.S.'V.  of  Columbus. 
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Snow  Island,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the 
S.  Shetland  group  S.vV.  of  Livingston  Island, 26  m.  long. 

Suow'-plongh,  (-plow,)  n.  A  machine  operating  like 
a  plough  for  clearing  away  the  snow  from  roads,  rail¬ 
ways.  Ac. 

Snow-slip.  n.  A  large  body  of  snow  which  slips  down 
the  side  of  a  mountain  ;  an  avalanche. 

Sno w  -slioo,  n.  A  light  shoe  or  racket  worn  by  per¬ 
sons  travelling  on  snow,  to  prevent  their  feet  from  sink¬ 
ing  therein. 

Snow'-stioe,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Centre  co.,  17  m.  N.W.  of  Bellefonte. 

Nnow'-storm,  n.  A  storm  accompanied  with  falling 

snow. 

Snow'-wllite,  a.  White  as  snow;  very  white;  as,  a 
snow-white  bull. 

Sliow'y,  a.  White  like  snow  ;  as,  a  snowy  dove,  a  snowy 
breast.  —  Abounding  or  covered  with  snow;  as,  snowy 
plains.  —  White;  pure;  uustaiued;  unblemished;  as,  a 
snowy  reputation. 

Snub,  n.  (See  Snip.]  A  cutting  short ;  —  hence,  acheck, 
reprimand,  or  rebuff ;  as,  he  met  with  a  snub  for  his  pains. 

— v.  a.  To  nip;  to  clip  or  break  the  end  of;  as,  waves 
snubbed  by  the  winds.  —  To  reprimand;  to  check;  to 
stop,  rebuke,  or  rebuff  with  a  tart,  sarcastic,  or  severe 
retort  or  remark  ;  as,  she  snubbed  him  for  his  assurance. 
— To  give  the  cold  shoulder  to;  to  cut;  to  ostracise;  to 
treat  with  merited  contempt,  contumely,  or  neglect,  as 
a  snob,  or  an  intrusive  or  pretentious  person  ;  to  slight 
premeditatedly ;  as,  to  snub  a  forward  or  familiar  fellow. 

To  snub  a  rope  or  cable.  ( Naut .)  To  give  it  a  sudden 
check  while  running  out. 

Snub'-nose,  n.  A  short,  flat,  stumpy  nose. 

Snub-post.  n.  (Naut.)  A  post  on  a  quay  or  wharf, 
round  which  to  wind  a  rope  to  check  the  motion  of  a 
vessel. 

Snuff,  n.  [Ger .schnii.ffe.ln,  to  sniff,  to  smell;  Du.  snuiven 
to  snuff ;  Swed.  snufwa.]  The  nose,  or  end,  of  the  wick 
of  a  candle  that  is  burned  black  or  charred.  —  Pulver¬ 
ized  tobacco,  or  other  powder,  taken,  or  prepared  to  be 
taken,  into  the  nose.  See  Tobacco. 

Up  to  snuff,  knowing;  shrewd  ;  astute;  not  readily  im¬ 
posed  upon.  (Colloquial.) 

— v.  a.  To  draw  up  or  inhale  through  the  nose;  to  draw 
in  with  the  breath  through  the  nose;  as,  to  snuff  the 
air.  —  To  scent:  to  smell;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. — To 
take  snuff ;  as.  he  does  not  snuff. 

— e.  n.  To  inhale  air  with  violence  or  with  noise  through 
the  nose;  to  snort;  as,  a  hound  snuffs  the  scent. — To 
turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air,  as  an  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  —  hence,  to  take  umbrage  or  offence. 

“Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it.” 

Mat.  i.  13. 

Killin' -box.  n.  A  small  box  for  carrying  snuff  about 
the  person. 

Snuff'-dipping’,  n.  A  practice  common  among  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  the  Southern  States,  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  snuff  upon  a  sort  of  brush  made  by 
separating  the  fibres  of  one  end  of  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
and  rubbing  the  teeth  and  gums  with  it. 

Snuffer,  n.  One  who  snuffs;  a  snuff-taker. 

— pi.  A  table  instrument  forcropping  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

KnufTiiigly,  adv.  With  snuffing;  in  asnuffing  manner. 

Snuffle,  (snuf'fl.)  v.  n.  [From  snuff:  Du .  snuffelen:  L. 
Ger.  schnilffeln.]  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to  breathe 
hard  through  the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  when  ob¬ 
structed  ;  as,  “ snuffling ,  broken-winded  tones .”  Hudibras. 

— n.  A  sort  of  sibilant  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  nostrils;  as,  to  speak  with  a  snuffle.  —  An 
affected  nasal  twang;  as,  the  real  Puritan  snuffle;  — 
hence,  cant;  sanctimonious  intonation  of  the  voice. 

Sn uf  fler,  n.  One  who  snuffles,  or  speaks  with  a  nasal 
twang. 

Snuffles,  n.  pi.  Obstruction  of  the  nasal  air-passages 
by  mucus. 

Snuf  fletown.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co., 
15  m  N.E.  of  Newton. 

Snuffy,  a.  Soiled  with  snuff;  as,  a  snuffy  handkerchief. 
—  Addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff;  as,  a  snuffy  old  lady. 

— A  Scotticism  for  sulky;  irate;  anno3'ed. 

Snug;,  Snug  gle,  v.n.  To  lie  close  for  comfort  or 
warmth;  to  move  or  wriggle  about  to  get  a  close,  easy 
position;  to  be  sheltered;  as,  “the  loving  couple  lay 
snugging  together.”  —  V Estrange. 

— a.  (comp,  snugger;  supe.rl.  snuggest.)  [A.  S.  snican ; 
Dan.  sniper.]  Cozy;  closely  cuddled  or  pressed;  as,  a 
child  snug  in  a  cot. — Concealed:  sheltered  ;  not  exposed 
to  notice;  as,  he  lay  snug  in  hiding.  —  Compact,  cozy, 
convenient,  ano  comfortable  ;  as,  a  snug  property,  a  snug 
office  under  government. 

Snugr'gery,  n.  A  snug,  cozy,  comfortable  place;  a  ta- 
bagie;  a  sanctum. 

Snug'ly.  adv.  In  a  snug  manner;  closely;  safely; 
warmly;  cozily;  as,  snugly  tucked  in  bed. 

Snug'iiess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  snug;  cozi¬ 
ness. 

Suy'iler.  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  central  co.,  formerly 
the  S.  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Susquehanna 
river;  area,  about  325  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Cap.  Middlebury.  Pop.  (1897)  18,320. 

— A  township  of  Blair  co. — A  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Sny'dersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  112  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sny'dertown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
county. 

Snydertown,  in  Pemisylvania,  a  village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co. — A  post-borough  of  Northumberland  co.,  8  m.  E. 
of  Sunbury. 

Sny'iiig,  ».  (Naut.)  A  circular  plank  placed  edge¬ 
wise,  lo  work  into  a  vessel’s  bow. 


So,  interj.  Steady  ;  stand  still ;  —  a  word  spoken  to  cows, 
as  when  being  milked. 

(Naut.)  Hold  hard!  avast!  stop!  — a  command  to 
cease  hauling  upon  anything,  as  a  rope  or  stay,  when  it 
has  reached  the  proper  position. 

— adv.  [A.  S.  swa;  Dan.  zoo;  Ger.  and  Icel.  so;  Dan. 
sua;  Lat.  sic;  Gr.  /ios.]  In  that  or  the  self-same  man¬ 
ner  or  degree;  as  expressed,  implied  in  any  way,  or  as 
supposed  to  be  known. 

“  We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  ’re  grown.’’ — Pope. 

— Thus ;  in  like  manner;  in  the  way  that ;  for  like  or  with 
equal  reason; — employed  in  a  correlative  sense,  after 
as,  to  indicate  comparison  or  resemblance;  —  occasion¬ 
ally,  also,  preceded  by  inasmuch  as. 

11  According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  immutability,  so  are 
the  possibilities  of  beiug.’’ — Norris. 

— To  such  degree  ;  in  such  manner;  —  employed  correla- 
tively,  and  preceding  a*  or  that ;  as,  as  I  was  so  lucky  as 
to  meet  with  him,  it  matters  not  to  me  so  that  you  are 
satisfied.  —  Exceedingly ;  very  ;  in  a  superior  degree ;  — 
that  is,  in  such  a  degree  as  may  be  considered  nearly 
inexpressible;  as,  he  knows  it  so  well,  she  does  so  ad¬ 
mire  herself.  —  In  the  same  manner  or  degree ;  in  this 
way ;  in  this  or  that  state  or  condition ;  under  these 
circumstances; —  with  reflexive  relevancy  to  something 
privily  asserted,  expressed,  or  implied;  —  employed, 
also,  as  a  predicate,  with  the  verb  to  be ;  as,  do  I  deserve 
to  be  treated  so  t  —  For  this  cause  or  reason ;  therefore ; 
on  these  terms  ;  on  this  ground  or  account;  —  used  in 
both  an  adverbial  and  a  conjunctional  sense. 

11  So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield.’’— Pope. 

— Be  it  so :  it  is  well ;  thus  be  it ;  —  conveying  assent. 

“If  it  be  my  desire,  so;  if  it  be  not,  so." — Shake. 

— Well  ;  thus  it  is ;  the  fact  being  so  ;  such  being  the  state; 

—  employed  expletively  ;  as,  so  you  are  come  at  last ! 

— Is  it  the  fact?  do  you  really  mean  it?  —  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tone  ;  as,  is  that  so t  (Used  colloquially.) 

So  forth,  more  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind  ;  in  the 
like  strain;  as,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  so  forth. 

—  So  much  as  (frequently,  as  much  as),  that  much; 
whatever  may  be  the  amount,  degree,  or  quality  ;  as,  so 
much  as  the  measure  will  contain.  —  So,  so,  well,  well. 

—  Passably;  middling;  tolerably  well ;  as,  our  friend 
feels  only  so,  so,  to-day.  —  So  that,  in  order  that;  with 
the  effect  that;  as,  come  early,  so  that  we  may  go  to¬ 
gether. —  So  then,  therefore;  thus  then  it  is;  the  result 
is ;  as,  so  then  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

— conj.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that ;  in  case  that; 
in  like  manner ;  answering  to  ns,  and  noting  compar¬ 
ison  or  resemblance ;  therefore:  for  this  reason ; — noting 
a  wish,  desire,  or  petition. 

Soak,  (sok,)  v.  a.  [A.  S  socian,  to  soak,  to  macerate.]  To 
cause  to  suck  in  or  imbibe  wet  or  moisture;  to  cause  or 
suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  fill  the  substance  has  imbibed  what 
it  can  contain;  to  subject  to  maceration  in  water  or  other 
fluid;  to  steep;  as,  to  soak  bread.  —  To  wet  thoroughly; 
todreuch;  to  saturate;  as, his  clothes  were  soaked  with 
rain.  —  To  penetrate  by  wetting  thoroughly;  —  often 
before  through;  as,  the  blood  soaked  its  way  through  the 
bandage.  —  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 

— v.  n.  To  be  soaked ;  to  lie  steeped  in  water  or  other 
fluid;  as,  put  this  cloth  to  soak.  —  To  penetrate  into 
pores  or  interstices;  as,  the  rain  soaks  through  the 
ceiling.- — Todreuch;  to  swill;  to  drink  intemperately 
or  inordinately ;  as,  he  soaks  liquor  like  a  sponge.  (Vulg.) 

Soak'age,  n.  Act  of  soaking,  or  state  of  being  soaked. 

Soak'er,  n.  One  who  soaks,  or  macerates  in  a  liquid. — 
A  hard  drinker.  (Vulgar.) 

Soak'ing,  n.  That  wets  or  drenches  thoroughly ;  as,  a 
soaking  raiu. 

Soaky,  a.  Moist  on  the  surface;  steeped  in  water; 
soggy. 

Soap,  ( sope ,)  n.  [A.  S.  sape  ;  Lat.  sapn ;  Fr.  saron.] 
( Chem .)  Strictly  speaking,  a  S.  maybe  defined  as  a 
salt  consisting  of  a  fatty  acid  in  combination  with  a 
metallic  base.  In  common  parlance,  however,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fatty  acids  with  the  alkalies.  If  oil  and  water  be  shaken 
together,  mechanical  union  will  take  place;  but  on  al¬ 
lowing  the  mixture  to  rest,  the  oil  will  gradually  sepa¬ 
rate  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  be  then  agitated,  union  will  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  three  bodies,  a  milky  fluid  being  formed.  If 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  has  been  added,  and  the 
solution  be  boiled,  it  gradually  becomes  clear,  giving 
rise  to  a  soapy  fluid,  which  froths  strongly  on  agitation, 
presenting  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  S.  If  to  a 
portion  of  this  clear  liquid  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt  is  added,  a  peculiar  curdling  is  produced.  The 
liquid  separates  into  a  clear  fluid,  containing  glycerine, 
while  the  curdy  portion  rises  to  the  surface.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  fatty  acid  of  the  oil,  in  combination  with  the 
alkali  used  anil  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and  if 
pressed  and  dried,  exhibits  the  properties  of  ordinary 
S.  Ordinary  S.  is  freely  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water;  but  if  any  of  the  earths,  such  as  lime,  be  pres¬ 
ent,  an  insoluble  compound  is  immediately  formed  ;  or, 
in  common  language,  the  S.  curdles,  from  the  water 
being  hard.  Ordinary  N.  are  of  two  kinds,  —  soft  and 
hard.  Soft  S.  is  a  combination  of  some  fatty  or  oily  sub¬ 
stance  with  potash,  anil  contains  an  excess  of  alkali ; 
hence  it  is  used  for  cleansing  purposes  where  verv 
highly  detergent  powers  are  required.  The  hard  S.  are 
combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  soda;  the  principal 
varieties  being  yellow  S.,  made  from  tallow  and  palm- 
oil,  and  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  resin  to  give 
it  lathering  properties;  curd  S.,  which  is  made  from 
tallow,  only  a  small  portion  of  olive-oil  or  lard  being 
added,  to  give  it  softness ;  mottled  S.,  which  is  prepared 


from  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  kitchen-stuff,  and  contains  a 
portion  of  insoluble  iron  S.,  giving  it  a  marbled  appear¬ 
ance.  Marseille  and  Carlisle  S.  are  made  of  olive-oil  and 
soda,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur¬ 
etted  lye  being  added  to  them  while  in  a  pasty  con¬ 
dition.  The  object  of  marbling  S.  with  an  insoluble 
matter  is  to  show  that  they  contain  but  little  moisture, 
since,  if  too  large  a  proportion  of  water  were  present, 
the  coloring  matter  would  t-ink  to  the  bottom  and  re¬ 
main  there,  instead  of  being  diffused  through  the  mass. 
The  manufacture  of  the  different  N.  is  very  similar,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  minor  details.  An  alkaline  lye  is  first 
prepared  in  large  iron  boilers,  called  coppers,  heated  by 
steam,  by  boiling  in  them  a  mixture  of  soda,  ash,  lime, 
and  water.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  the  steam  is 
turned  off,  and  the  lye  is  allowed  to  cool,  carbonate  of 
lime  being  deposited.  The  clear  lye  is  then  drawn  off, 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
tallow,  fat,  or  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  150  gallons  of 
weak  lye  to  one  ton  of  fat.  When  ebullition  takes  place, 
stronger  lyes  are  added  by  degrees  until  the  S.  feels  no 
longer  greasy.  Common  salt  is  then  added,  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  glycerine  and  other  impurities  derived  from 
the  grease.  These  are  drawn  off  and  thrown  away, 
stronger  lyes  being  added,  and  the  boiling  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  soap  separates.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  frames  to  cool,  a  small  portion  of  the  lye  con¬ 
tained  in  the  S.  gradually  separating  ami  accumulating 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  This  portion  is  poured 
off  and  added  to  the  next  charge.  When  perfectly  hard, 
which  occurs  in  three  or  four  days,  the  S.  is  cut  up  into 
bars  with  wires.  Curd  S.  is  generally  remelted,  and 
forcibly  stirred  or  crushed  to  break  up  the  grain.  It  is 
the  purest  commercial  S.  Fancy  S.  are  made  from  pure 
curd  N., scented  with  various  perfumes,  and  colored  with 
a  variety’  of  tints  to  suit  the  prevailing  fashion.  Honey 
S.  contains  no  honey.  It  is  made  of  good  yellow  S., 
scented  with  oil  of  citronella.  Peal  old  Brown  Wind¬ 
sor  S.  is  curd  S.  which  has  turned  brown  by  age.  It  is 
now,  however,  made  artificially,  by  mixing  caramel 
with  white  S.  Transparent  S  is  made  by  dissolving 
white  S.  in  spirit  and  evaporating.  Glycerine  S.  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  the  fat  with  alkali  and  a  little  water 
to  about  400°  F.  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  running  the 
mass  at  once  into  moulds.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  glycerine.  Besides  being  used  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes,  S.  is  employed  in  various  manufac¬ 
tures  as  a  detergent  for  cleansing  silk,  wool,  and  the 
different  fabrics  made  from  them. 

Soap,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  soaped,)  (sopt.)  [A.  S.  sapian; 
Ger.  seifen.]  To  rub  or  wash  over  with  soap.  —  To  ply 
with  flattery  or  adulatory  language;  as,  to  soap  a 
patron. 

Koap'berry-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sapindacea:. 

Soap'-boil'er,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  soap;  a  soap- 
maker. 

Koap'-boil'ing,  n.  The  business  of  making  soap. 

Koap'-bub'ble,  n.  A  globular  film  of  soap-suds  formed 
by  inflation. 

Soap'-cerate,  (-se'rat,)  n.  (Med.)  A  compound  of 
lead,  soap,  white  wax,  and  olive  oil ; — used  as  a  sedative 
in  external  inflammation. 

Soap  Creek,  in  Iowa,  flows  into  the  Des  Moines  River 
from  Wapello  co.  —  A  twp.  of  Davis  co. 

Soap'stone,  or  Stea'tite.  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia,  with  a  smooth  greasy  feel  like  that 
of  soap,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  variety  of  talc,  which,  when  pure  and  compact,  is 
much  used  as  a  refractory  material  for  lining  furnaces, 
being  infusible  in  any  ordinary  furnace  heat.  It  is  easily 
turned  in  the  lathe,  or  cut  with  knives  and  saws,  and  is 
made  into  culinary  vessels.  When  very  strongly  heated, 
S.  loses  the  small  portion  of  combined  water  which  it 
contains,  and  becomes  harder  and  susceptible  of  polish. 
In  this  state  it  is  made  into  jets  for  gas-burners,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  rust  or  corro¬ 
sion.  W7hen  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  used  like  plum¬ 
bago  as  a  lubricator  and  to  diminish  friction,  as  well  as 
to  give  a  surface  to  some  kinds  of  paper-hangings. 

Soap'-smls,  n.  pi.  Water  holding  a  solution  of  soap ; 
suds. 

Noap’-wort.  (-wurt.)  n.  See  Saponaria. 

Soap'y,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  properties 
of,  soap ; — hence,  soft  and  smooth  :  as,  a  soapy  lather. — 
Smeared  or  covered  with  soap. —  Grossly  adulatory  ;  as, 
a  soapy  compliment,  a  soapy  sycophant. 

Soar,  ti.  n.  [Fr.  essor,  soaring  up.]  To  rise  into  the  air; 
to  fly  aloft;  to  mount  upon  the  wing,  or  as  on  wings; 
as,  a  soaring  eagle.  —  To  tower  in  thought  or  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  to  reach  the  sublime,  as  a  poet  or  an  orator;  to 
rise  high  in  ambition  or  heroism  ;  as.  a  soaring  genius. 

— n.  A  towering  flight;  as,  the  soar  of  the  condor. 

Soar  - falcon,  n.  A  falcon  of  the  first  year. 

Soa're,  Soaremen'te,  a.  [It.,  sweet,  sweetly.] 

( Mus .)  A  term  denoting  to  the  player  that  the  music 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  executed  with  sweetness. 

Soar'ing,  n.  Act  of  mounting  on  the  wing,  or  of  tow¬ 
ering  in  thought  or  mind. 

Sob,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sobbed,)  (sobd.)  To  sigh  with 
a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast  or  a  convulsive  motion; 
to  sigh  with  deep  sorrow,  or  with  tears. 

— n.  A  convulsive  sigh  or  catching  of  the  breath  in  sor¬ 
row  ;  a  spasmodic  act  of  respiration  obstructed  by  men¬ 
tal  affliction;  as.  she  gave  vent  to  her  sobs. —  lienee,, 
any  mournful  and  subdued  cry  or  sound;  as,  the  sob  of- 
a  rising  gale. 

Sob'bing.  n.  The  act,  or  the  sound,  of  one  who  sobs. 

So'ber.  a.  (romp,  soberer:  superl.  soberest.)  [Fr.  sobie ; 
It.  sobrio  ;  Lat.  snbrius.]  Free  from  drunkenness  ;  prac¬ 
tising  temperance  or  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors;  habitually  temperate  in  the  uso  of  strong 
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drinks;  as,  a  sober  man,  a  sober  habit  of  life.  —  Not  in¬ 
toxicated  or  overpowered  by  spirituous  liquors ;  as,  a 
man  may  be  physically  drunk  while  intellectually  sober. 

—  Not  mad  or  insane;  not  wild,  visionary,  or  heated 
with  chimerical  or  crotchetty  notions;  having  the  reg¬ 
ular  exercise  of  cool,  dispassionate  reason ;  self-con¬ 
strained;  self-possessed;  self-controlled.  —  Calm;  cool; 
collected;  regular;  not  springing  from,  or  atteuded 
with,  impulsiveness  or  passion;  as,  sober  sense  is  his 
distinguishing  quality. — Grave;  circumspect  ;  sedate; 
staid;  serious;  sombre;  solemn;  as,  a  sober  costume, 
“  The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.” — Pope. 

So'ber.  v.  a.  To  make  sober;  to  free  from  intoxication ; 
as,  he  drank  largely  of  hock  and  seltzer  to  sober  himself. 

—  To  become  sober ;  —  frequently  preceding  down;  as, 
matrimony  sobers  a  man  down. 

So'berize,  v.  u.  and  n.  To  sober ;  to  make  or  become 
sober,  (a.) 

So'berly,  a.  In  a  sober  manner;  without  intemper¬ 
ance;  without  enthusiasm ;  gravity;  seriousness;  free¬ 
dom  from  heat  and  passion;  calmness;  coolness. 

So'ber-iuincretl,  a.  Having  a  disposition  or  temper 
naturally  or  habitually  sober,  calm,  temperate,  and  dis¬ 
passionate. 

So'ber- mi  lld'ed  lieMH,  n.  State  of  being  sober-minded. 

So'berness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sober;  free¬ 
dom  from  intoxication  ;  temperance;  sobriety;  serious¬ 
ness;  abstinence  from  heat  or  passion ;  calmness;  cool¬ 
ness. 

Sobi'eski.  Joh.v.  See  Johx  III.  (of  Poland.) 

Sob'oles.  n.  [bat.,  a  shoot.]  ( Bot .)  A  shoot  which 
runs  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  out  new 
plants  at  certain  distances;  also,  a  sucker,  as  of  a  tree 
or  plant. 

Soholif  'erous,  a.  [bat.  soboles,  a  shoot,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  Yielding  shoots  from  under  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Sobralia,  (so-brai'le-S,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orchidacese.  One  species  is  said  to  yield  in  Pan¬ 
ama  a  kind  of  vanilla,  which  is  called  chica. 

Sobri'eiy,  n.  [Fr.  sobrieU,  from  bat.  sobrietus .]  State 
or  quality  of  being  habitually  sober,  or  temperate  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  as,  few  men  are  patterns  of 
sobriety.  —  Habitual  freedom  or  abstinence  from  enthu¬ 
siasm,  inordinate  passion,  or  over-heated  imagination; 
calmness;  coolness;  steadiness;  self-possession  ;  as,  the 
sobriety  of  age.  —  Seriousness;  sedateness;  gravity,  un¬ 
accompanied  with  sadness,  melancholy,  or  religious  hy¬ 
pochondria;  as.  sobriety  of  language  or  demeanor. 

Sobriquet,  (often  written  Soubriquet,)  (so-bre-kd’ ,)  n. 
[Fr  ]  A  pseudonym  ;  a  nom-de-plume;  a  fanciful  appel¬ 
lation:  an  assumed  name;  a  nickname. 

Sor.n.  (Eng.  Law.)  In  England,  an  exclusive  privilege 
formerly  claimed  by  millers  of  grinding  all  the  corn 
used  within  the  manor  or  township  in  which  the  mill 
stands. 

So-called,  a.  So  named,  termed,  or  styled ;  called  by 
such  a  name. 

Sociability,  ( so'sha -,)  n.  [Fr.  sociability.]  Quality 
of  being  sociable  ;  disposition  to  associate  and  converse 
with  others,  or  the  practiceof  familiar  social  intercourse. 

Sociable,  ( so'sha-bl ,)  a.  [Fr. ;  bat.  sociabilis.]  That 
may  be  conjoined  or  united  in  one  body  or  company  ;  as, 
sociable  parts.  —  Social ;  ready  or  disposed  to  unite  in  a 
general  interest;  ready  and  inclined  to  join  in  company 
or  society,  or  frequent  meeting  for  conversational  inter-  J 
course :  as,  a  sociable  nature.  —  Hence,  companionable  ;  | 
friendly;  familiar;  inclined  to  converse  when  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  conversible;  free,  or  disposed  to  freedom,  in  social 
intercourse;  talking  pleasantly  or  familiarly  ;  not  taci¬ 
turn,  reserved, or  self-absorbed;  as, a  sociable  individual. 
—Affording  opportunities  for  conversation  and  friendly 
intimacy;  ns.  a.  sociable  party. 

_ n.  An  at-home;  a  re-nnion;  a  social  party  assembled 

for  music,  conversation,  &c. 

SocI ableness,  ( so'sha -,)  n.  Quality  of  being  sociable ; 
sociability. 

Sociably*  (so-shd-W]/,)  a.  In  a  sociable  manner;  with 
free  intercourse ;  conversibly;  familiarly,  as  a  companion. 

Social,  (so'sha!-,)  a.  [Fr.;  bat.  socialis ,  from  socius,  a 
companion;  Hind,  sukha,  a  friend,  companion.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  society;  relating  to  per¬ 
sons  living  in  society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggregate 
body  ■  as.  social  interests,  pleasures,  duties,  benefits,  in¬ 
stitutions.  &c.  —  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  in  converse 
or  friendly  intercourse;  companionable;  as.  a  social  dis¬ 
position. —  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse;  as, 
social  intimacy,  social  communication. 

(Bot.)  Naturally  growing  in  company. 

Social  1’ir'cle.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Walton 
co..  120  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

So  cialism,?!.  (Pol.  Philosophy  )  Socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  are  two  modern  words  which,  in  point  of  mean¬ 
ing  are  not  separated  by  any  accurate  distinction,  and 
are  frequently  used  the  one  for  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  difference  in  common  usage,  which 
the  following  remarks  may  elucidate.  1.  It  is  held  by 
some  theorists  that  the  notion  of  property  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  either  in  right  or  expediency;  that  as  in  point 
of  fact,  the  possession  of  property  was  originally  merely 
the  usurpation  of  superior  strength,  so,  in  a  really  equi¬ 
table  state  of  society,  this  usurpation  would  altogether 
disappear;  that,  in  Proudhon's  epigrammatic  phrase, 
■property  is  robbery.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  is  ordinarily  designated  as  communism. 
2.  But.  between  this  extreme  and  that  which  regards 
the  right  of  individual  property  and  the  use  of  it  as  not 
to  be  interfered  with  at  all  except  in  certain  extreme 
cases  recognized  by  ordinary  legislation,  there  is  a  wide 
interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  theories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  use  of  property  ought  to  be  re¬ 


stricted  or  interfered  with,  or  property  itself,  when  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  amount,  divided,  for  the  common  good, 
or  rather  that  of  the  majority.  These  theories  com¬ 
monly  pass  under  the  general  name  of  Socialism,  and 
in  this  sense  not  only  the  theories  of  philosophers, 
but  many  existing  or  proposed  laws  and  usages,  may  be 
regarded  as  socialistic  in  their  tendencies.  Such  are; 
agrarian  laws,  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  held 
by  an  individual  ;  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of  rent,  or 
the  minimum  of  wages  ;  laws  interfering  in  other  ways 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  (for  shortening 
the  duration  of  labor,  and  the  like);  the  usages  of 
trades’  unions,  &c.  S.  in  this  sense  had  a  large  part  in 
the  institutions,  and  still  larger  in  the  theories,  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity.  In  modern  times,  the  first  disciples  of 
progress  who  opeuly  denounced  the  right  of  property 
as  the  fundamental  error  of  society  were  Babeuf  and 
his  followers,  who  attempted  an  insurrection  against  the 
Directory  in  1797.  In  his  paper,  the  Tribun  du  People , 
Babeuf  advocated  the  division  of  property,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  any  very  definite  substitute. 
Robert  Owen,  q.  e.  (B.  1771,  D.  1868),  stands  in  point  of 
date  next  to  iiabeufauioiig  the  leading  advocates  of  com¬ 
munistic  socialism.  He  attempted  to  put  his  ideas  in 
practice,  but  his  community  of  New  Harmony,  founded 
in  Indiana,  proved  a  total  failure.  The  Count  of  St. 
Simon,  q.  v.,  though  an  older  man  than  Owen,  came  for¬ 
ward  much  later  as  a  leader  having  influence  on  man¬ 
kind.  His  theory  partook  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  aspec  t  of  Socialism.  Property  was  to  be 
in  common,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  individuals  was 
to  be  regulated  by  a  governmental  power  embracing 
the  highest  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  community. 
Charles  Fourier,  while  advocating  community  of  prop¬ 
erty,  demanded  a  thorough  disciplinary  training  of  the 
human  race  in  all  the  duties  of  life.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  19tli  century  S.  has  taken  a  decided  step  forward, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  teachings  of  the  German 
thinkers,  Rodbertus,  Lassalle,  and  especially  Karl 
Marx,  the  high  priest  of  this  new  dispensation.  The 
crude  theories  of  the  earlier  writers  were  replaced  by 
these  men  with  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  the  few  early  socialists  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
host  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  them  a  powerful 
influence  over  modern  political  movements.  Through¬ 
out  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  S.  has  become 
a  power,  and  particularly  so  in  Germany,  where  it  has 
a  strong  parliamentary  representation.  It  has  made 
itself  felt  in  various  measures  of  old-age  insurance, 
government  railways  and  telegraphs,  municipal  control 
of  franchises,  &c.  In  the  U.  S.  its  influence  is  lit  tie 
less  marked,  the  People’s  party,  a  new  and  growing 
political  organization,  being  distinctly  socialistic  in  its 
aims.  Anarchism  holds  similar  views  as  regards  prop¬ 
erty,  but  is  the  reverse  of  S.  in  its  proposed  method  of 
obtaining  its  end,  advocating  the  overthrow  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whileS.  advocates  the  assumption  of  all  functions, 
industrial  as  well  as  political,  by  government. 

Socialist  (sd'shal-ist),  n.  An  advocate  of  the  politico- 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Socialism. 

Socialist/ic.  a.  Pertaiuing  or  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  Socialism. 

Socialize,  (so’shal-,)  v.  a.  To  make  social.  —  To  sub¬ 
ject,  or  govern  by,  the  principles  of  socialism  ;  as,  to 
socialize  society. 

So'cially,  a.  In  a  social  way  or  mauner. 

So'cial  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  social. 

So'cial  Science,  n.  The  study  of  the  various  facts 
and  principles  which  relate  to  the  social  improvement  of 
the  community.  S.  S.  occupies  a  position  intermediate 
between  political  economy  and  political  philosophy.  It 
does  not  discuss  or  expound  the  exact  theories  of  the 
former,  nor  does  it  examine  the  problems  of  the  latter: 
but  it  deals  with  the  effect  of  existing  social  forces,  and 
their  result  on  the  general  well-being  of  the  community. 
The  progress  of  S.  S.  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  many 
important  social  reforms.  Among  these  may  be  enumer¬ 
ated  the  general  development  of  a  sound  theory  of  sani¬ 
tary  science,  and  the  extensive  use  of  precautions  against 
ordinary,  epidemic,  and  endemic  disease;  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  hospital  charities;  the  regulation  of  prisons 
and  work-houses  on  sounder  and  truer  principles  than 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  ;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  for  youthful 
offenders  and  reclaimed  prostitutes;  the  extension  of 
education,  particularly  of  middle  class  and  industrial 
education;  and  many  other  important  results.  Great, 
however,  as  have  been  the  effects  of  these  investigations, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  remains  to  be  done.and 
that  many  problems  await  their  solution  at  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  have  already  effected  much,  and  at 
those  of  their  successors  in  these  branches  of  practical 
philanthropy. 

So'cial  War,  (Bom.  Hist.)  M.  Livius  Drusus  proposed 
a  law  for  investing  the  Italian  allies  with  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
senators,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  and  Drusus  was 
assassinated  b.  c.  91.  The  Marsi,  who  took  the  lead 
(whence  the  name  Marsian  or  Marsic.  also  given  to  that 
war),  the  Peligni,  the  Samnites,  the  Lucaiii,  and  almost 
every  nation  in  Italy,  except  the  Latins,  Tuscans,  and 
Umbrians,  revolted  and  established  a  republic  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Rome  In  the  first  campaign  the  Romans 
met  with  some  severe  losses.  Nola  was  taken  by  the 
Samnites;  the  consul.  P.  Rutilius,  and  his  lieutenant,  Q. 
Csepio,  were  defeated  and  slain,  and  many  cities  were 
captured.  On  the  other  hand.  Sylla  and  Marius  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  L.  Caesar  defeated 
the  Samnites.  In  the  second  campaign.  B.  c.  90,  the 
Romans  defeated  the  Marsi,  and  induced  them,  together 
with  the  Yestini,  Peligni,  and  Marruciui,  to  make  a 


separate  peace.  Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  destroyed 
the  town  of  Stalise,  defeated  a  large  army  near  Nola, 
reduced  the  Hirpini  to  subjection,  and  defeated  the 
Samians.  The  Romans  were  induced,  hearing  that 
Mithridates  VI.,  King  of  Poutus,  intended  to  aid  the 
allies,  to  adopt  measures  of  conciliation,  and  one  state 
after  another  submitted  and  received  the  gift  ot  Roman 
citizenship.  After  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the  wai 
dwindled  away,  until  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
B.  c.  88,  by  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  states  receiving 
the  concessions  they  required.  During  this  war,  called 
&  IK,  300.0(10  men  were  slain. 

Society,  ( so-si '-,)  n.  [Kr.  socifti;  Sp.  snciedad ;  Lat. 
societas,  from  socius,  a  companion,  a  fellow,  a  comrade.] 
A  number  of  persons  united,  either  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  purpose;  any  number  of  persons  associated 
for  a  particular  object,  as  for  mutual  entertainment, 
profit,  or  utility;  a  fraternity;  a  club,  clique,  or  co¬ 
terie;  a  company;  a  partnership;  a  union  on  equal 
terms;  as,  “  Marriage  is  a  human  society.”  (Milton.)  — 
Fellowship;  association;  companionship;  social  rela¬ 
tionship;  as,  I  wish  no  better  society  than  yours.  —  The 
union  of  a  number  of  rational  beings;  particularly,  any 
community  or  body  of  individuals  who  are  united  to¬ 
gether  by  any  common  bond  of  affinity  or  intercourse; 
those  who  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the 
same  social  status  as  themselves,  and  as  such  to  be 
qualified  for  acquaintance,  association,  or  friendship; 
specifically,  the  more  cultivated  and  elevated  portion 
of  any  community  in  its  social  aspects,  interests,  and 
influences:  those  who  give  and  receive  formal  enter¬ 
tainments  mutually;  as.  he  is  seldom  seen  in  society 
(t.  e.,  good  society),  she  is  an  ornament  to  society,  he  is 
partial  to  low  society,  Sic.  —  Connection;  implication; 
participation.  (R.) 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Societies.  Associations 
formed  fur  the  promotion  of  literature  or  science  are 
sometimes  called  academies ;  and  under  this  or  their 
own  special  names  will  be  found  notice  of  the  chief 
European  societies.  In  the  U.  States,  associations  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  English  societies  of  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  or  to  the  French  and  German  academies,  are  still 
few  in  number.  The  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated 
are  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1743),  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
u>ul  Sciences  (founded  in  Boston,  1780),  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (founded  in  1799),  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (founded  in  Philadelphia, 
1818),  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (founded 
in  1807).  Later  examples  include  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  at  New  York,  the  Medical  Academy  of  New 
York,  the  American  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston,  the 
Ameiican  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  the  Geograph¬ 
ical  and  Statistical  Society  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  the  American  Oriental  Society  of 
New  Haven,  the  American  Ethnological  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Histori¬ 
cal  societies  have  been  organized  in  almost  every  State, 
and  in  many  counties.  The  above-named  are  only  a 
few  of  the  societies  which  have  now  gained  prominence 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  which  a  far  longer  list  might  he 
presented,  did  it  seem  necessary.  See  plate  of  Society 
Emblems  and  Past  Officers’  Jewels. 

Soci'ety  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Macon 
co.,  167  m.  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Society  Hill,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Dar¬ 
lington  dist..  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Soci'ety  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  extending  between  Lat.  16°  and  18°  S.,  and  Lon. 
148°  and  155°  W.;  area,  1179  sq  m.  The  group  is  formed 
of  two  clusters  of  islands,  about  70  m.  apart,  and.  in 
former  times,  politically  distinct ;  both  are  now  under 
French  rule.  Exclusive  of  islets,  the  group  is  formed 
of  13  islands — Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Maitia.  Eimeo,  Maia- 
oiti,  Tetuaroa,  Hiiaheine,  Raiatea,  Otaha.  Burabora, 
Marua,  Tuba,  Lord  Howe’s  Island,  and  Scilly  Island. 
All  the  islands  closely  resemble  each  other  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  tracts 
of  low-lying  and  extraordinarily  fertile  land  occupying 
the  shores  all  round  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  They  aru  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  watered  by  streams,  and  enjoy  a  temperate  and 
agreeable  climate.  Almost  every  tropical  vegetable  and 
fruit  known  is  grown  here.  The  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Malay  race,  are  affable,  ingenious,  and  hospitable, 
but  volatile  and  sensual.  Tahiti,  the  principal  island, 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  as  early  as  1606.  Captain 
Cook  reached  it  in  1769,  and  discovered  many  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  S.  /.,  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
A  quarrel  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  thought  it  better  to  enter  upon  ground 
already  occupied  by  Protestants  than  to  take  up  new 
ground  for  themselves,  occasioned  the  interference  of 
France  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  island  of  Tahiti 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe, 
by  a  strong  French  force  in  1844.  All  the  possessions 
of  the  native  ruler  —  who.  however,  still  enjoys  nomi¬ 
nal  authority — were  afterwards  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  France,  and  in  1880  the  S.  I.  were  definitively 
annexed,  and  became  a  French  colonial  possession- 
Pop.  11,172. 

Socin'ianissn,  n.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  'lhe  tenets  of  the 
Socinians. 

Socin'ians.  n-  pi-  (Eccl.  Hist  )  A  sect  of  Christians, 
named  after  their  founder.  Faustus  Socinus,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  born  :n  1539.  and  died  1604.  The  Socinians 
maintain  that  the  Father  alone  is  trill'  and  properly 
God:  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  not 
existence  before  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  distinct  person.  They 
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own  tliat  the  name  of  God  is  given  in  Scripture  to  Jesus 
Christ,  but  contend  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  in¬ 
vesting  him,  however,  with  an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
all  created  beings,  and  rendering  him  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  men  and  angels.  They  deny  the  doctrines  of 
satisfaction  and  imputed  righteousness,  and  regard 
original  sin  and  predestination  as  scholastic  chimeras. 
They  likewise  maintain  the  sleep  of  the  sonl  after  death, 
and  they  say  that  it  will  be  raised  again  with  the  body 
at  the  resurrection.  In  the  present  day,  the  term 
Socinian  is  commonly  applied  to  such  as  hold  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  doctrines,  which  are  similar,  but  not  exactly  the 
same.  See  Unitarianism. 

Soriol'ogy,  n.  [hat.  socius,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 
A  word  somewhat  barbarously  coined  by  the  school  of 
M.  Comte  (Positivism)  to  express  the  science  which  has 
to  do  with  man  in  his  social  capacity,  including  politics, 
political  economy,  and  similar  subjects. 

Soelt,  n.  [A.  S.  soce;  Lat.  soccus,  a  light  shoe.]  A  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  foot;  especially,  the  shoe  worn  by  an  actor 
of  the  ancient  comedy  ; — hence,  comedy,  as  distinguished 
from  tragedy,  which  latter  art  is  typified  by  the  buskin. 
— A  short  knit  or  woven  stocking  for  the  foot;  as,  a 
pair  of  socks. 

— A  warm,  inner  sole  for  a  shoe;  as,  a  felt  sock. 

— [Fr.  soc  ;  L.  Lat.  soccus.]  A  ploughshare. 

Sopkdol'ajrer,  Koctlol'oger,  Sockdol'oger, 

(-jec,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  doxology.]  That  which  gives 
the  finishing  stroke  to  anything; — hence,  that  which  is 
final  and  admits  of  noappeal,  redress,  or  escape.  (Colloq. 
U.  8.)  — A  kind  of  fish-hook,  having  two  hooks,  self-acting 
by  means  of  a  spring,  and  which  close  upon  a  fish  the 
moment  it  bites.  (Am.) 

Sock'et,  n.  [Dim.  of  sect.]  Any  hollow  thing  or  place 
which  receives  and  holds  something  else ;  as,  the  sockets 
of  the  eye-balls. —  Especially,  the  hollow  tube  in  which 
a  candle  is  fixed  in  the  candlestick  ;  as,  the  light  burned 
down  to  the  socket. 

Sock'et-bolt,  n.  (Mich.)  A  bolt  that  passes  through 
a  thimble  that  is  fixed  between  the  parts  connected  by 
the  bolt. 

Soek'et-chisel,  (-chiz'l,)  n.  A  strong  chisel  used  for 
mortising. 

Seck'less,  a.  Without  socks  or  shoes. 

Socle,  ( so'kl ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  soccus.]  (Arch.)  A 
square  member  w-hose  breadth  is  greater  than  its 
height;  —  used  instead  of  a  pedestal  for  the  reception 
of  a  column.  It  differs  from  a  pedestal  in  being  without 
base  or  cornice. —  Also,  a  plain  face  or  plinth  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Soconusco,  (so-ko-noos'ko,)  a  town  of  Guatemala,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  Soconusco,  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Ciudad 
Real,  in  Mexico. 

Socor'ro,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Lat.  18°  43' 
H"  N.,  Lon.  110°  54'  15"  W„  24  m.  long  and  9  broad. 

Socorro,  in  New  Mexico,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Arizona; 
area,  15,476  sq.  m.  River.  Rio  Grande.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  center  and  W.,  where  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Cap.  Socorro.  Pop.  (1897)  10,540. 

— A  thriving  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  135  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,260. 

Socorro,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Boyaca,  65  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

Socorro,  or  Socorra,  in  Texas,  a  post-township  of  El 
Paso  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  15  m.  S.E.  of  El  Paso. 

Soc'otra.  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  230  m.  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  120  m.  E.  of  Cape  Gardafui, 
in  Africa,  its  chief  town,  Tamarinda,  being  in  Lat.  12° 
39  2"  N..  Lon  54°  6'  29"  E. ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m.  Date- 
trees  and  cotton  are  cultivated;  but  the  productions  for 
which  X.  is  particularly  famous  are  aloes  and  the  gum 
oi  the  dragon's  blood-tree,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Annexed  to  Gt.  Britain  1886. 

Soc'otrine,  a  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  Soc¬ 
otra:  as,  S'Cntrine  aloes. 

Soc'rotes.  the  great  Athenian  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Sophroniscus  and  Phsenarete.  and  was  B.  near  Athens 
B.  C.  469.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s  calling, 
that  of  a  sculptor,  and  fora  time  gained  his  living  by  it. 
lie  was,  however,  naturally  an  eager  student,  and  by 
means  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  best  works  accessi¬ 
ble  to  hitn,  got  the  best  education  his  country  and  his 
age  could  give  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
great  Anaxagoras,  and  of  his  successor  Archelaus,  and 
soon  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  philosophy.  He  led  an 
active  social  life,  married  —  unhappily  for  himself,  a 
Xanthippe  —  served  his  country  as  a  soldier,  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  by  his  courage  and  extraordinary  en¬ 
durance  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
and  at  Amphipolis.  At  Potidiea  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
pupil  Alcibiades,  and  at  Delium  the  life  of  his  pupil 
Xenophon.  His  robust  constitution  made  him  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  extremes  of  temperature;  he  could  dress 
alike  and  go  barefoot  all  the  year  round.  He  appears 
to  have  scarcely  ever  held  any  political  office,  and  seems 
to  have  inclined  rather  to  the  aristocratic  than  the 
democratic  party.  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
had  been  his  pupil;  Theramenes  was  his  friend,;  so  was 
Charmides.  Yet  he  fearlessly  rebuked  Critias  for  his 
vices,  and  thereby  made  him  his  enemy;  and  he  with 
equal  courage  and  disregard  of  consequences  denounced 
the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  in  one  important 
case  refused  to  obey  their  command.  On  the  trial  of  the 
six  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusm  he  firmly  op¬ 
posed  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  But  it  was  as  a 
teacher  that  S.  made  himself  the  foremost  man  of 
Athens,  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  He  wrote  no 
book,  he  did  not  establish  a  school,  nor  constitute  a 
system  of  philosophy.  But  he  almost  lived  abroad,  and 
mixed  with  men  familiarly,  and  in  the  street  or  any 


place  of  public  resort,  where  listeners  gathered  round 
him,  he  talked  and  questioned  and  discussed,  not  for 
pay,  but  from  the  love  of  truth  and  a  sense  ot  duty.  He 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  high  religious  mission  to 
fulfil,  and  that  a  divine  voice  (afterwards  spoken  ot  as  his 
D lemon  or  Genius.)  habitually  interfered  to  restrain  him 
from  certain  actions ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  profit¬ 
less  speculations  upon  nature  or  the  rhetorical  charla¬ 
tanry  of  the  Sophists,  he  turned  the  thoughts  of  men  to 
themselves,  their  actions,  and  their  duties.  S.  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  chietly  by  his  theory  of  virtue.  Virtue,  he 
said,  consisted  in  knowledge.  To  do  right  was  the  only 
road  to  happiness ;  and  as  every  man  sought  to  be  hap¬ 
py,  vice  could  arise  only  from  ignorance  or  mistake  as 
to  the  means  ;  hence  the  proper  corrective  was  an  en¬ 
larged  teaching  of  the  consequences  of  actions.  Yet 
even  on  these  things  he  did  not  dogmatize;  instead  ot 
asserting  and  imparting,  he  questioned,  and  suggested, 
and  showed,  and  led  the  way  to  real  knowledge.  He  ruth¬ 
lessly  compelled  ignorance  and  pretence  to  own  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  many. 
So  early  as  B  c.424  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  arch-sophist,  the  enemy 
of  religion,  and  corrupter  of  youth;  substantially  the 
same  charges  as  those  on  which  he  was  prosecuted 
twenty  years  later,  lie  was  made  to  appear  not  only 
hateful,  but  ridiculous  —  a  result  the  more  easy  to  be  at¬ 
tained  because  of  his  singularly  ugly  physiognomy,  so 
easily  rendered  by  the  comic  mask.  He  was  persecuted 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  after  their  fall  he 
was  impeached  by  Anytus,  one  of  their  leading  oppo¬ 
nents,  with  whom  were  associated  Melitus,a  tragic  poet, 
and  Lycon,  an  orator.  He  was  charged  with  not  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  gods  which  the  state  worshipped  ;  with 
introducing  new  divinities;  and  with  corrupting  the 
youth.  Death  was  proposed  as  the  penalty.  X.  refused 
to  make  use  of  a  speech  prepared  for  his  defence  by 
Lysias,  and  defended  himself  in  a  tone  of  confident  inno¬ 
cence  and  worthiness,  which  aggravated  the  ill-will  of 
his  judges.  He  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  six 
only  ;  but  his  additional  speech  in  mitigation  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  raised  the  majority  against  him  to  eighty.  Thirty 
days  elapsed  between  his  sentence  and  its  execution,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  that  no  criminal  must  be  put  to 
death  during  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  ship,  the  T/ieoris, 
to  Delos  with  the  annual  offerings.  During  that  period 
X.  had  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  conversed  with 
them  as  usual ;  the  last  conversation  being  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  lie  refused  the  offer  of  some  of 
his  friends  to  procure  means  of  escape  ior  him  ;  drank 
the  hemlock  cup  with  perfect  composure,  and  so  D.  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  c.  399.  X.  opened  a  new  air  a 
in  philosophy,  and  without  founding  a  system  he  origi¬ 
nated,  by  rousing  men  to  reflection  and  leading  them 
toward  self-knowledge,  a  vast  movement  of  intellect, 
which  produced,  first  Platonism  and  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  and  then  all  the  systems,  even  conflicting  ones, 
which  rose  into  more  or  less  importance  during  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries.  So  true,  on  a  wider  scale  than  he 
meant,  was  his  own  conception  of  his  method  as  an 
“  intellectual  obstetricism.”  By  his  religious  spirit,  his 
belief  in  God  and  in  immortality,  his  aim  to  reunite  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  and  his  own  noble  and  beautiful 
life,  the  mirror  of  the  truths  he  taught,  he  exerted  so 
strong  and  wholesome  an  influence  that  the  historian 
of  the  Christian  religion,  Neander,  does  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  saying  of  the  Florentine  philosopher,  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  that  S.,  like  John  the  Baptist,  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Christ.  Our  primary  authorities  tor  the  life 
and  teaching  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia  and  Apology  of  S.,  and  Plato’s  Dialogues,  in 
which  he  forms  the  great  central  figure. 

Socrat'ic,  Socrat'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  Socrates,  or  to  his  doctrines  or  method  of  teaching. 

Socrat'ically,  adv.  After  the  manner  or  method  of 
Socrates. 

Sec'ra  t  ist .  n.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Socrates. 

Kotl,  n.  [Du.  zode.]  That  stratum  of  earth  on  the  sur¬ 
face  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass ;  turf;  sward; 
also,  a  piece  of  turf. 

— a.  Made  of  sod  ;  as,  a  sod  fence. 

—v.  a.  To  turf;  to  cover  with  sod  ;  as,  to  sod  a  garden-plot. 

Sod,  imp.  and  pp.  of  seethe  for  sooden.  See  Seethe. 

So  da,  n.  [Ger.,  Sp..  and  It.  soda,  sode ;  Fr.  soude.] 
(Client.)  The  protoxide  id’  the  alkaline  metal  sodium. 
It  may  be  procured  in  an  anhydrous  state  by  burning 
the  metal  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.'  It  is  of  a  white  color, 
greedily  abstracting  water  from  the  air,  which  cannot 
be  expelled  by  heat.  In  this  state  it  forms  hydrate  of 
S.,  or  caustic  X.  It  is  so  familiar  in  its  properties  to 
hydrate  of  potash,  that  it  need  not  be  fully  described 
here. 

Carbonates  of  S.  There  are  three  of  these,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  monocarbonate,  or  common  washing-soda,  Na2C03, 
which  in  its  crystalline  form  contains  ten  equivalents 
of  water;  the  sesquicarbonate,  Na2C03  -f  2NaHC03  + 
3Aq,  which  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  iroua  and 
liras;  and  the  bicarbonate,  NaH(V„  which  is  prepared 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonate  until  saturation  takes  place.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  exposing  the  crystallized  monocar¬ 
bonate  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but 
in  this  method  of  making  it,  only  the  outside  portions 
of  the  converted  crystals  should  be  used,  the  inner 
parts  being  only  partially  changed.  It  is  ground  and 
dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
a  high  temperature,  which  would  cause  the  formation 
of  the  sesquicarbonate.  Bicarbonate  of  X  crystallizes 
in  prisms.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  powder,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  the  ses¬ 
quicarbonate  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  much  used 


in  medicine,  having  a  much  less  unpleasant  taste  than 
either  the  mono-  or  sesquicarbonate,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  the 
magnesia  salts.  The  properties  of  the  mouocarbonate 
are  described  under  Manufacture  of  Soda. 

Hyposulphite  of  S.  This  important  salt  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  tons  for  photographic  purposes  and  as  an 
antichlore ,  to  extract  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from 
paper  pulp.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  equal  w  eights  of 
carbonate  of  S.  and  flower  of  sulphur,  and  transmitting 
sulphurous  acid  through  the  solution  of  impure  sul¬ 
phide  of  sodium  thus  formed.  The  liquid  is  evaporated, 
and  hyposulphite  of  S.  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in 
bold  prisms. 

Manufacture,  of  X.  The  preparation  of  carbonate  of 
X.  from  common  salt  may  be  divided  into  three  princi¬ 
pal  operations:  1,  the  production  of  salt-cake,  or  crudo 
sulphate  of  X. ;  2,  the  transformation  of  the  sulphate  of 
X.  into  black-ash  or  impure  carbonate  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  sodium,  by  roasting  with  chalk  and  coal ;  3,  the 
extraction  of  S.  ash,  or  dry  carbonate,  by  lixivation  with 
water  and  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  first  process  is 
performed  by  placing  about  6  cwt.  of  ordinary  salt  in 
a  strong  iron  pan,  and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  mixture  is  then  removed  to  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  flame  allowed  to  play 
on  its  surface  until  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  driven  oft,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  transformed 
into  a  dry  mass  of  sulphate  of  S.,  or  salt-cake,  as  it  is 
termed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  produced  is  condensed, 
and  used  either  tor  the  production  of  chlorine  n  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  or  for  extracting  the 
copper  from  the  iron  pyrites  used  in  making  the 
bluck-ash,  or  impure  carbonate  of  &  is  effected  by 
mingling  the  sulphate  of  S.  or  salt-cake,  formed  in  the 
first  process,  with  chalk  and  powdered  coal  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  S.,  three  of  chalk, 
and  two  of  coal.  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace  in  quantities  of  two  hundred-weight 
and  a  half  at  a  time,  and  frequently  stirred  until  melted. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  a  violent 
effervescence  takes  place,  carbonic  oxide  escaping  in 
large  quantities,  and  burning  with  a  green  or  yellow 
flame:  the  products  being  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns; 
sulphide  of  lime,  which  remains  behind;  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  intermediate  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  process.  In  practice, 
an  excess  of  coal  and  chalk  is  employed,  as  much  of  the 
coal  burns  away,  and  an  excess  of  lime  is  required  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  of  the  soluble 
sulphides  of  calcium.  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  S. 
contained  in  black-asli  is  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mass  by  breaking  it  into  small  frag¬ 
ments,  and  digesting  it  with  warm  water  for  several 
hours  in  large  vats  provided  with  false  bottoms,  the 
last  and  weakest  washings  being  used  to  act  on  tresh 
portions  of  black-ash.  When  the  lixivium  is  sufficiently 
concentrated,  it  is  transferred  to  evaporating  pans.  The 
residue  left  behind  is  known  as  X  waste,  and  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  oxysulphide  of  calcium  and  unburnt 
coal.  The  efforts  of  numerous  chemists  have  been  fruit¬ 
lessly  employed  for  the  last  50  years  in  endeavoring  to 
utilize  this  waste  product,  which  collects  gradually  near 
all  X.-works,  and  ultimately  forms  large  mountains. 
The  solution  of  crude  carbonate  of  X.  is  generally  of  a 
dark-green  color,  from  the  accidental  admixture  of  iron 
or  manganese,  and  contains  certain  proportions  of  hy¬ 
drate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  are  converted  into 
carbonate  by  mixing  the  evaporated  salts  with  small 
coal  and  sawdust,  and  in  heating  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  The  resulting  salt,  which  is  the  soda-asli  of'com- 
merce,  is  then  once  more  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  crystallization,  when  large  rhomboidal 
crystals  of  ordinary  washing -X.  are  obtained.  These 
consist  of  carbonate  of  X..  with  ten  equivalents  of  water. 

Nitrate  of  X.  This  salt  occurs  (like  nitrate  of  potash) 
as  an  incrustration  on  the  earth  in  certain  hot  districts, 
more  especially  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  it  is  found  in 
layers  of  considerable  thickness.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
rhombohedral  masses  —  whence  its  commercial  name  of 
cubic  nitre.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  substituted  for  nitre  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nitric  acid,  being  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  yielding  a  larger  per  centage  of  acid.  It  was 
exported  in  large  quantities  during  the  Russian  war  (the 
trade  in  sulphate  being  interdicted,  that  article  being 
contraband  of  war),  for  the  manufacture  of  nitre  by  dou¬ 
ble  decomposition  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash. 

Phosphates  of  X.  With  phosphoric  acid,  X.  forms  a 
large  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  rhombic  phosphate.  It  forms  large 
transparent  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  a 
cooling  saline  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  purgative,  and  is  employed  in 
analysis. 

Sulphate  of  X.  Purified  sulphate  of  X.,  popularly 
known  as  Glauber's  salt,  is  used  medicinally  as  a  purga¬ 
tive.  In  its  crude  state,  it  is  manufactured  in  enormous 
quantities  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  form¬ 
ing  salt-cake,  one  of  the  steps  in  the  X.  manufacture 
(</.  v.)  In  its  anhydrous  condition,  it  sometimes  forms 
an  incrustation  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  which  state 
it  is  known  to  mineralogists  as  Chenardite.  It  is  also  s. 
large  product  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from 
nitrate  of  X. 

Sulphite  of  X.  This  salt  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  over  moist  X.  crystals.  By  care¬ 
ful  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  transparent,  five- 
or  six-sided  prisms,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  be¬ 
come  covered  with  an  opaque  crust  of  sulphate  of  X.  It 
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has  lieen  lately  much  employed  as  an  antichlore  for  tliei 
preservation  of  wines,  and  in  refilling  beet-root  sugar. 

So  lla-al'lllil.  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda 
and  alumina.  It  occurs  native  in  fibrous  crusts,  with  a 
glossy  internal  aspect,  about  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples. 

So'da-asti.  n.  (Che in  )  See  Soda  (Manuf.  of). 

So'ila  Lake,  in  the  N.W.  of  Louisiana,  between  Caddo 
and  Cross  lakes.  15  m.  long  and  6  wide,  the  surplus 
waters  of  which  flow  into  the  Ked  River  at  Shreveport. 

Soli  a  1  i  to.  n.  [From  soda ,  and  Or.  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  generally  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahe¬ 
drons.  also  massive,  and  is  of  various  colors. 

Sodal  ity,  n.  [Lat.  sndalitas ,  from  sodalis,  a  comrade.] 
A  fellowship,  fraternity,  or  cameraderie. 

So  iia-snlts.  n.  pi.  (Chen.)  Salts  having  a  base  of 
soda. 

Soil  a  Springs,  in  Idaho,  a  village  of  Oneida  co.,  220 ' 
in.  S  E.  of  Boisee  City. 

So'ila-waste,  w  (Chxm.)  See  Soda  (Manuf.  of). 

So  ila-water.  n.  (Chun.)  A  well-known  beverage, 
which,  as  usually  prepared,  is  a  supersaturated  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  water.  Soda-water ,  properly  called, 
consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  highly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  is  often  a  valuable  remedy; 
but  it  would  sometimes  be  attended  by  mischievous  re¬ 
sults,  if  indulged  in  to  the  extent  which  some  persons 
pursue  the  use  of  soda-water.  The  mere  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  made  by  forcing  the  gas 
into  water  by  a  condensing  pump,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  six  or  eight  atmospheres,  is  an  agreeable  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  harmless  diluent. 

Kori  ilen,  pp.  of  seethe,  q.  v. 

■Soil'll  imi- tv  it  toil.  a.  Thick-skulled;  heavy;  obtuse; 
stupid. 

Soil'll v,  a.  Consisting  of.  or  covered  with,  sod  ;  turfv. 

Soil  'er,  n.  a.  Same  as  Solder,  q.  v 

Sod’ero,  an  island  of  Sweden  in  the  Aland  Strait.  Ext. 

7  m.  long,  and  3  broad. 

So'iliiim.  n.  (Chem.)  The  alkaline  metal  of  which  soda 
is  the  oxide.  It  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  nature,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  chlorine,  as  sea-salt.  It  is  also 
found  united  with  oxygen  in  certain  common  minerals, 
such  as  albite,  aualcime,  labradorite,  and  kryolite.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  carbonate,  biborate, 
and  sulphate.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  grow  near  the  sea,  such  as  the  Sal- 
sola  Soda,  formerly  the  great  source  of  sodium  and  its 
compounds,  now  principally  obtained  from  sea  and  rock- 
salt.  Sodium  has  lately  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  which  has  arisen  for  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium.  M.  Deville  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  method  of  manufacturing  this 
valuable  metal: — Dried  carbonate  of  soda  717  parts, 
powdered  charcoal  175  parts,  and  finely-powdered  chalk 
108  parts,  are  mixed  intimately,  and  kneaded  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  oil.  and  calcined  in  a  covered  iron  pot.  The 
mass  is  then  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  distilled  with 
the  same  precautions  as  those  used  in  the  manufacture 
•of  potassium  (7.  a.).  This  mixture  generally  yields  one- 
third  its  weight  of  sodium.  Sodium  is  a  yellowish-white 
lustrous  metal,  resembling  silver  more  closely  than  po¬ 
tassium.  It  is  soft,  and  may  he  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
or  moulded  with  the  fingers.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  tar¬ 
nishes  immediately,  becoming  covered  with  a  film  of 
soda;  it  is  therefore  preserved  in  petroleum  or  some 
other  hydrocarbon.  Heated  in  the  air  or  oxygen,  it 
burns  with  a  bright-yellow  flame,  and  is  converted  into 
soda.  Thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  rapidly, 
but  without  eliminating  sufficient  heat  to  kindle  the 
hydrogen  formed.  It  is  much  used  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  reduction  of  the  elements  having  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  boron,  silicon, calcium,  bari¬ 
um,  magnesium,  Ac.:  and  in  the  arts  for  the  reduction 
of  aluminium  Its  amalgam  with  mercury,  from  not 
requiring  to.be  kept  under  naphtha,  is  frequently  used 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  when  a  strong  deoxidizing 
agent  is  required.  Mercury  is  placed  in  a  strong  glass 
flask,  and  heated  to  about  300°;  the  sodium  is  then 
dropped  in  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  the  whole 
of  the  sodium  is  added,  the  amalgam  is  poured  out  in 
aflat  dish  until  cold,  wln-n  it  is  broken  up  in  small 
pieces,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Eqnir.  23 ;  sp. 
gr.  0*972;  fusing-point,  191°  F. :  symbol ,  Na  (natrium). 

Bromide  and  Iodide  of  S.  These  two  salts  occur  spar¬ 
ingly  in  sea-water  and  in  the  ashes  of  sea-plants,  and 
are  the  principal  commercial  sources  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine.  Like  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassium,  they 
crystallize  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  deliquesce  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air. 

Chloride  of  S.  This  important  substance  constitutes 
the  rOck-salt  of  commerce,  or  common  table-salt.  See 
Rock-salt. 

Noil'om.  (Script.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
for  some  time  the  dwelling-place  of'  Lot.  Its  crimes 
and  vices  (the  nature  of  which  is  recalled  in  the  word 
Sodomy )  were  so  enormous,  that  God  destroyed  it  by 
fire  from  heaven,  with  three  neighboring  cities,  Gomor¬ 
rah.  Zeboim,  and  Adinah,  which  were  as  wicked  as  it¬ 
self.  The  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  they  stood,  was  pleas¬ 
ant  and  fruitful,  like  an  earthly  paradise;  but  it  was 
first  burned,  and  afterwards  mostly  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom.  —  Modern 
writers  on  sacred  topography,  however,  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  site  to  be  assigned  to  those  cities,  no 
tracieof  which  now  remains  ;  the  majority  holding  that 
they  stood  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the 
salt  hill  of  Usdum;  while  others,  again,  maintain  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  stood  in  the  circle  or  plain  of  the 
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Jordan,  E.  from  Bethel  and  Ai,  near  where  the  river  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Noiloni,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Burke  co. 

No<lom,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  12  m. 
from  Belvidere. 

Sod  omite,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom  ;  —  hence,  one 
guilty  of  sodomy. 

Noilomit'ical.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sodomy. 

Nod'omy,  n.  Uunatura!  copulation;  buggery. 

No  doriis.  or  Sadorus,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  33  in.  N.E.  of  Decatur. 

No  «lus,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  5 
m.  N.W.  of  Berrien. 

Nodus,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  county,  30  miles  north  -  east  of  Roches¬ 
ter. 

Nodus  Bay,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario  in 
Wayne  co.,  5  m.  long  and  3  broad,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester. 

Nodus  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  190  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Notlus  Point,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Oswego. 

No'est,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Soster- 
bacli,  an  affluent  of  the  Lippe,  13  in.  N.N.E.  of  Arnsberg, 
and  33  m.  S.E.  of  Munster.  Manuf.  Linen,  woollens, 
hosiery,  leather,  paper,  and  oil.  Bop.  9,500. 

Noev'er.  So  and  ever,  found  in  compounds,  as  in  who¬ 
soever,  whatsoever,  wheresoever,  whensoever,  howsoever, 
and  noting  any  ont  of  all  possible  persons,  things,  times, 
places,  ways,  Ac. 

NoTa,  n.  [Fr.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Ar. ;  Hind,  sooffu,  a  bench.] 
A  long  seat,  generally  with  a  stuffed  or  cushioned  bot¬ 
tom,  used  as  an  elegant  or  useful  piece  of  household  fur¬ 
niture;  a  kind  of  divan. 

Nofa'Ia,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  territory  known  as  Mozambique,  bet.  abt. 
Lat.  18°  to  21°  S.,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Lupata 
mountains.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  in  S.  occupy  an  area  of  abt.  10,000  sq. 
m.,  and  have  a  pop.  of  287,000.  —  Sofala,  a  town  in  the 
above  country,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  native  king¬ 
dom,  is  situate  in  Lat.  20°  S.,  Lon.  35°  E.,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Sofala,  which  has  a  course  of  200  m.,  and  is 
navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

Norfioni,  n  pi.  [It.]  See Boracic  Acid. 

NoTlit,  n.  [It .  sqffita.]  (Arch.)  A  small  ceiling,  formed 
into  panels,  as  over 
windows,  in-goings 
of  doors,  staircases, 

Ac. 

No  li,  n.;  pi.  Sons. 

[Pers.  siifi,  so)i.~\  In 
Persia,  a  dervish.  N. 
was  also  the  sur¬ 
name  borne  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarchs  of 
the  race  preceding 
that  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  throne  ;  Fig.  2394.  —  SS,  SOFFIT, 
and  Shah  Ismael 

Soft,  the  first  monarch  of  that  race,  also  bore  it;  — 
hence,  by  European  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu¬ 
ries,  the  word  sofi,  or  sophy,  was  used  erroneously  as  a 
title  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Nolium,  (sb'fizm.)  Nu'lisiii.  n.  The  religious  tenets 
held  by  the  Sofis  or  Sufis.  They  are  those  of  a  sect  which 
is  said  to  be  gaining  ground  extensively  in  Oriental 
countries,  especially  among  the  educated  classes  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  These  tenets,  like  those  of  the  Quietists 
and  other  Christian  sects  of  mystics,  are  founded  on  a 
notion  of  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divinity 
by  contemplation  and  the  subjugation  of  the  appetites. 
The  principles  of  S.  appear  also  to  ligve  a  remarkable 
affinity,  in  some  respects,  with  those  pantheistic  notions 
which  are  prominent  in  the  system  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  seem  to  form  the  very  foundation  of  the  still  more 
extended  religion  of  Buddhism.  See  Babism. 

Not't,  a.  (comp,  softer;  superl.  softest.)  [A.  S.  soft; 
Ger.  sauft,  soft,  mild.]  Readily  yielding  to  pressure; 
easily  cut  or  separated  by  an  edged  instrument:  impres¬ 
sible  :  yielding .  — The  opposite  of  hard ;  as,  soft  earth, 
a  soft  bed,  soft  wood,  Ac.  —  Easily  worked ;  ductile ;  mal¬ 
leable;  as,  a  soft  metal.  —  Smooth  to  the  touch;  fine; 
delicate;  not  rugged,  rough,  or  harsh;  as,  a  soft  skin, 
soft  velvet.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  pleasant  to  perceive; 
agreeable  to  the  feelings;  as,  soft  air.  —  Mild  to  the 
eyes;  not  strong  or  glaring;  not  agitating  by  violence 
of  contrast  or  intensity  of  coloring;  as,  a  soft  light,  a 
soft  tint.  —  Smooth  or  melodious  to  the  ear;  flowing; 
harmonious;  not  loud,  rough,  harsh,  or  grating;  not 
dissonant  or  vehement;  gentle;  as,  a  soft  voice,  a  soft 
whisper,  soft  music,  soft  rhythm.  —  Easily  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  motives;  flexible;  pliant;  susceptible  of 
influence  or  passion;  facile;  impressible;  compliant; 
tractable;  gentle;  delicate;  elegantly  tender;  feminine; 
as,  a  soft  form,  a  soft  temper  —  Effeminate ;  weak ;  easy ; 
not  bold,  courageous,  or  manly  ;  as,  a  soft  spirit.  —  Not 
tinged  with  salts;  not  hard;  as,  soft  water.  —  Easy; 
quiet;  tranquil;  undisturbed;  as,  a  soft  slumber  — 
Weak;  impressible;  thin-skinned;  as,  every  man  has 
liis  soft  place,  which  a  woman  finds  out.  —  Uniformly 
easy  in  motion  or  action  ;  gentle  ;  quiet.  —  Mild  ;  placid ; 
courteous:  complaisant:  not  rude,  rough,  or  irritating; 
as,  a  soft  manner,  soft  in  speech. 

(/Von.)  Not  pronounced  with  a  sudden  or  forcibly 
emphatic  utterance,  but  forming  a  partial  combination 
of  sound  with  a  following  letter ;  —  expressed  of  certain 
consonants,  as  c.  when  soft,  is  pronounced  like  s,  as  in 
cent;  or g  like j,  as  in  gin. 

— adv.  Softly;  gently;  quietly. 


I  No  ft.  interj.  Be  soft ;  hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast :  as,  “  But 
soft,  my  muse!  the  world  is  wide.”  —  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Noften,  (sofn,)  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft;  as, 
(1.)  To  make  less  hard,  as  matter.  —  (2.)  To  mollify  ;  to 
assuage;  to  make  less  fierce  and  intractable;  to  make 
more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feelings;  to  make 
less  harsh  or  severe ;  as,  to  soften  a  stern  temper.  — 
(3.)  To  palliate;  to  seek  to  lessen  the  apparent  enormity 
of;  as,  to  soften  one's  transgressions. — {4.)  To  allevi¬ 
ate;  to  mitigate;  to  compose;  as,  music  softens  pain. 
—  (5.)  To  make  calm,  placid,  or  agreeable.  —  (6.)  To 
render  less  harsh,  rude,  offensive,  violent,  or  vehement; 
as,  to  soften  one’s  address  or  manner.  —  (7.)  To  make 
less  prominent  or  glaring;  as,  to  soften  the  lights  in  a 
picture.  —  (8.)  To  enervate;  to  make  tender,  delicate,  or 
effeminate ;  as,  a  savage  softened  by  intercourse  with 
civilization.  —  To  make  less  harsh,  strident,  or  grating, 
or  of  a  diametrically  opposite  quality  ;  as,  to  soften  the 
voice. 

— v.  n.  To  become  soft  or  softer ;  to  become  less  hard 
or  rigid;  as,  (1.)  To  become  more  pliable  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  pressure;  as,  wax  softens  in  heat.  —  (3.)  To  be¬ 
come  less  rude,  barbarous,  harsh,  or  cruel ;  as,  a  tyrant 
softens  under  love.  —  (4.)  To  become  less  stern,  or  obdu¬ 
rate:  to  become  open  to  compassion  or  tender  feelings* 
as,  his  heart  softens  at  the  pitiable  sight.  —  (5.)  To  be¬ 
come  mild  or  temperate;  as,  the  climate  softens.  —  (6.) 
To  become  less  harsh,  severe,  imperious, or  rigorous;  as, 
the  law  sometimes  softens  in  this  country  toward  an  of¬ 
fender  who  has  political  influence. 

Noftener.  (sofn-er,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  softens. 

Noft'-s;i*a*s.'».  (But.)  See  Holccs. 

Noft'-iieml'eil,  a.  Silly  ;  possessing  a  weak  intellect. 

Nofl'-liearl'eil,  a.  Possessingsoftnessor  tenderness  of 
heart;  impressible  to  the  softer  emotions;  open  tocom pas¬ 
sion,  pity,  or  other  kindly  affection ;  gentle;  benevolent. 

Noft'-ii  ear  fellings,  n.  Quality  ol  being  sol t-hearted. 

Noft'ish.  a.  Somewhat  soft. 

NoTt'Iy,  adv.  In  a  soft  manner;  without  hardness. 

Noft'ness,  n.  LA.S.]  Quality  of  being  soft ;  —  correl¬ 
ative  to  hardness  ;  susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion; 
mildness:  kindness:  civility;  gentleness;  as,  softness 
of  disposition.  —  Effeminacy;  weakness;  vicious  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  timorousness  ;  pusillanimity;  excessive  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  fear  or  alarm  — Smoothness  to  the  ear;  as, 
softness  of  the  voice.  —  Gentleness;  candor:  easiness  to 
be  affected  ;  mildness  of  temper  ;  meekness  ;  simplicity. 
— Mild  temperature;  as,  softness  of  the  air.  —  Smooth¬ 
ness  or  delicacy  of  surface  or  texture,  as  perceived  by 
the  touch  ;  as,  softness  of  the  skin,  or  of  silk. 

Noft'-spoken.  a.  Having  a  mild,  gentle  voice;  — 
hence,  gentle;  affable;  complaisant;  courteous;  as,  a 
soft-spoken  woman. 

Nojf'gy.  a.  (comp,  soggier  ;  superl.  soggiest.)  [Icel. 
sogyr,  damp.]  Dank;  wet;  soft  with  moisture:  as, 
soggy  timber. —  Steaming  with  damp;  as,  soggy  vege¬ 
tation. 

No-ho!  interj.  IIo!  holla!  —  A  sportsman’s  halloo;  a 
word  used  in  calling  from  a  distant  place. 

Noi-<lisant.  (swah-de-zong',)a.  [Fr.]  Self-styled  ;  pre¬ 
tended  ;  calling  himself ;  would-be  ;  as,  a  soi-disant  king. 

Noijjnies,  ( swahn'ye ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Hai- 
liault,  on  the  Senne,  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mons; pop.  6,500. 

Noil,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  selan  ;  Icel.  solo,  to  strain  :  Fr.  souiller .] 
To  sully;  to  defile;  to  foul ;  to  dirty  ;  to  tarnish;  to 
stain;  to  pollute;  as,  to  soil  one’s  clothes  by  contact 
with  dust.  —  To  bespatter;  to  begrim  ;  to  besmear;  to 
bedaub  :  to  cover  with  something  extraneous  or  foreign ; 
as,  plants  soiteii  with  mildew.  —  To  dung;  to  manure; 
as,  to  soil  the  ground. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  soider ;  Lat.  satullare.']  To  feed,  as  cattle  or 
horses,  in  the  stable  or  an  inclostire  with  green  fodder, 
instead  of  sending  them  out  to  grass;  —  hence,  to  purge 
by  dieting  with  green  food:  as,  to  soil  a  horse. 

— n.  [Ger.  *t’i/e.]  Filth  :  any  foul  matter  covering  another 
substance;  dirt;  foulness.  —  A  stain,  blot,  or  tarnish ; 
as,  “  A  lady’s  honor,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a 
soil.”  —  Dryden. 

— [Fr.  sol;  Lat.  solum.]  Earthy  and  other  substances  in 
a  state  of  mixture  with  organized  matter  fit  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  every 
country  on  which  plants  have  grown  and  decayed  is 
properly  denominated  soil ;  w  hile  the  earth  at  a  foot  or 
more  beneath  the  surface,  commonly  called  subsoil,  is 
comparatively  without  organized  matter,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  properly  denominated  earth,  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
lime,  Ac. 

—  Land;  country:  as,  he  died  on  foreign  soil.  —  Dung; 
manure ;  compost ;  as,  night  soil. 

— [Fr.  souille,  from  L.  Lat.  souillare,  to  foul,  from  sus,  a 
hog.]  A  miry  or  dank  place  which  forms  a  refuge  for  a 
wild  bear  or  other  hunted  animal. —  To  take  soil,  to 
run  into  the  mire  or  water;  —  hence,  to  take  refuge  or 
cover. 

Soilless,  a.  Without  soil ;  as,  a  soilless  desert. 

Noll 'ur«*,  (-yiir,)  n.  Stain;  tarnish ;  pollution ;  as,  the 
soil  ore  of  a  woman’s  chastity.  (R.) 

Noiree,  (swah-rd',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  soir,  evening.]  An 
evening  party  or  entertainnient ;  a  conversazione. — 
A  term  often  applied  to  the  meetings  of  certain  socie¬ 
ties  at  which  tea  and  other  refreshments  are  introduced  ; 
the  opposite  of  malinte. 

Soissons.  (swots' s  awn  g,)  a  fortified  town  of  tiance. 
dept,  of  Aisne,  on  the  Aisne,  17  m.  &.Vi .  of  Laon.  Manuf. 
Coarse  linen,  hosiery,  thread,  ropes,  and  leather.  Pop. 
10,208.—  S.  Noviodunam ,  and  afterwards  Augusta  Sues - 
sionum,  was  the  last  Homan  stronghold  in  Gaul  that 
withstood  the  arms  of  Clovis,  who  here  overthrew  Sya- 
griiis.  the  Roman  commander,  in  486,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  which  it  long  continued 
to  be. 
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Soj»,  (so'zd,)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Faba- 
ceie.  The  legumes  of  S.  hispida  form  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  sauce  culled  soy,  which  is  imported  from 
India  in  large  quantities. 

Sojourn,'  (sbjCrn,)  v.  re.  [  Fr.  sejourner ;  It.  snggior- 
nare,  from  L.  Lat.  sejournare — sub,  under,  and  diurnus, 
daily.]  To  continue,  tarry,  or  abide  in  a  place  for  a 
day,  or  for  days,  or  as  a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a 
stranger,  not  considering  the  place  as  his  permanent 
habitation  ;  as,  to  sojourn  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

— n.  (Pron.  in  poetry  so-jcm'.)  A  temporary  residence, 
as  that  of  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  ;  as,  a  sojourn  in 
Japan. 

Sojourti'er,  n  A  temporary  resident;  a  stranger  or 
traveller  who  dwells  or  stays  in  a  place  for  a  time. 

Sojoiirn'ing,  re.  Act  of  residing  in  a  place  fora  time ; 
also,  the  period  of  abode. 

Sojourn'ment,  n.  Temporary  abode  or  residence,  as 
that  of  a  stranger  or  traveller. 

Sok,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govt,  of  Orenburg, 
and  after  a  S.VV.  course  of  130  m.  flows  into  the  Volga, 
15  m.  S.  of  Samara. 

Sol,  n.  [Lat.J  *Thesun. 

(Her.)  The  tincture  of  gold  (or)  in  the  heraldic  bla¬ 
zonry  of  sovereign  princes. 

— In  Switzerland,  a  copper  coin  and  money  of  account. 

(Mus.)  The  Krench  and  Italian  name  for  the  note  in 
the  gamut  corresponding  to  our  G,  or  the  fifth  tone  of 
the  diatouic  scale. 

Solace.  ( sol' as ,)  u.  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  solor,  sola/us.] 
To  lift  up  the  spirits  of;  to  cheer,  comfort,  console,  or 
encourage  in  solitude,  in  grief,  or  under  calamity;  to 
comfort  or  to  relieve  in  affliction;  to  console; — used  in 
application  to  persons;  as,  I  solace  myself  with  the  hope 
of  better  days  to  come. — To  soothe;  to  allay;  to  as¬ 
suage  ;  as,  to  solace  distress. 

— n.  [Sp.  solas,  comfort,  consolation;  from  Lat.  solatium 
— so/or.]  That  which  comforts  or  alleviates  grief  or 
anxiety;  —  also,  that  which  relieves  in  distress;  conso¬ 
lation;  cheer;  mitigation;  relief;  diversion;  amuse¬ 
ment;  as.  tobacco  is  man’s  truest  solace. 

Sol  'acemeut,  n.  Act  of  solacing,  or  state  of  being 
solaced. 

Solana'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Solanales.  L)iag.  5  free  stamens,  axile  placentas,  and  a 
terete  embryo. —  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world  excepting  the  Arctic 
regions.  They  are  chiefly  known  from  Scroph  ulariacete 
by  their  curved  or  spiral  embryo,  the  plaited  aestivation 
of  their  flowers,  and  by  the  flowers  being  usually  regu¬ 
lar,  with  the  same  number  of  stamens  as  lobes.  The 
first  of  these  characters,  however,  is  not  of  universal 
importance ;  the  plaited  corolla  and  symmetrical  flowers 
are  better  marks  of  distinction.  This  order  contains 
Nightshade,  Henbane,  Mandrake,  Tobacco,  Stramonium, 
the  I’otato,  and  the  Tomato,  the  leaves  of  all  which  are 
narcotic  and  exciting,  but  in  different  degrees,  from 
Atropa  belladonna,  which  causes  vertigo,  convulsions, 
and  vomiting,  tobacco,  which  will  frequently  produce 
the  first  and  last  of  these  symptoms,  henbane,  and  stra¬ 
monium,  down  to  some  of  the  Solanum  tribes,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  so  inert  as  to  bo  used  as  kitchen  herbs. 
Even  in  the  potato  plant,  the  narcotic  acrid  principle  is 
found  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  in  the  rind  of  the 
tuber:  but  thtf  principal  part  of  the  latter  consists  of 
starch,  and  the  small  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  be¬ 
ing  volatile  and  near  the  surface,  is  readily  driven  off 
by  the  heat  used  in  cooking. 

Solana'les,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Perigynous  exogens.  DiaG.  Dichlamydeous,  mono- 
petalous,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile  placentae,  2-  to  3- 
celled  fruit,  large  embryo,  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen.  The  alliance  includes  7  orders, — Oleace®,  So- 
LANACE®,  ASCLEPIADACE®,  CORDIACE®,  CONVOLVULACE®, 
Cuscutace®,  and  Polbmo.viace®,  q.  v. 

Solan'der,  n.  (Far)  Same  as  Sallenders,  q.  v. 

Solan-goose,  So'land-goose,  n.  (Zobl.)  Same 
as  Gannet,  q.  v. 

iSola'uia.  Solani'na,  Sol'anine,  n.  [Fr.  sol- 
anine,  from  Lat  solanum,  nightshade.]  (Chen i.)  The 
active  principle  of  the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  Woody 
Nightshade,  and  other  species  of  Solanum  ;  it  is  the  in¬ 
gredient  winch  renders  greened  potatoes  deleterious, 
being  formed  in  the  tubers  by  the  action  of  light.  It  is 
a  white  alkaloid  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  and  is  highly  poisonous,  one  grain  dis¬ 
solved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  having  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  six  hours.  Its  combinations 
with  the  acids  are  bitter. 

Sola'no,  re.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  solanus.]  A  modified  form 
of  the  Sirocco  (q.  v.),  experienced  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain. 

Sola'no.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Ciudad-Real,  103  m. 
S.E.  of  Madrid.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods.  Pop. 
4.5  10. 

Solano,  in  California,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Sacramento  and  Suisun.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  W.,  with  several  extensive  and  fertile. valleys. 
Min.  Gold.  There  are  several  valuable  mineral  springs. 
Cap.  Fairfield. 

Sol'anoid.  re.  [Lat.  solanum.  the  generic  term  for  the 
potato,  and  Gr.  e.idos,  form.]  (Med.)  Resembling  a  po¬ 
tato; — s  id  of  a  particular  kind  of  cancer. 

No  I  :i  n  u  in,  (so-lai’num. )  re.  (Bol.)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Solanacetc.  The  tuber  of  S.  tuberosum  is 
the  common  potato,  so  largty  used  as  food  in  temperate 
climates.  The  potato  plantWs  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  S.  America.  It  appears  probable  that  it  was  first 
brought  into  Spain  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  South 
America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  early  in  the  16th 
century.  Although  it  now  constitutes  so  large  a  portion 


of  the  food  of  civilized  man,  it  was  scarcely  known  until 
the  17th  cent., and  was  not  extensively  cultivated  before 
the  middle  of  the  18th.  The  varieties  of  the  potato  are 
very  numerous,  differing  in  their  time  of  ripening,  qual- 

1  ity,  color,  form,  size,  &c.  New  varieties  are  readily  pro¬ 
cured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which,  with  care,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  tubers  the  third  year.  Potatoes  thus  reared 
are  now  thought  to  be  less  liable  to  the  potato  rot. 
Starch  is  largely  obtained  from  potatoes,  and  is  used  for 
food  under  the  names  of  English  arrow-root,  nutritious 
farinx,  &c.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  preparations  of 
dextrine,  or  starcli-gum,  which  is  much  used  in  the  arts. 
A  decoction  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  potato-plant 
has  been  used  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
an  extract  of  the  herb  has  been  also  employed  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic  and  antispasmodic.  The  medicinal  properties  of 
the  plant  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
called  solanine,  which  has  powerful  narcotic  properties. 
This  has  been  detected  in  all  parts  of  the  plant;  but,  in 
the  tuber  only  traces  of  it  are  found,  and  these  are  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  the  process  of  boiling  and  preparing 
potatoes  for  the  table.  Another  interesting  species  of 
S.  is  S.  nigrum,  the  Black  Nightshade,  or  Morel,  which 
possesses  alterative  and  narcotic  properties.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  edible;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  its  use  for 
food  requires  caution,  as  it  contains  solanine.  The  fruits 
of  several  other  species  are,  however,  eaten  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  as  those  of  S.  melongena  and  ovi- 
gerum,  called  Egg  Apples,  or  Mad  Apples,  those  of  S. 
quitense,  called  Quito  oranges,  and  those  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  species  S.  lacmiatum,  commonly  known  as  Kan¬ 
garoo  apples.  The  species  of  S.  marginatum  has  astrin¬ 
gent  properties,  and  is  employed  in  Abyssinia  in  the 
process  of  tanning.  S.  pseudo-quina,  a  Brazilian  species, 
is  used  medicinally  in  S.  America  as  a  febrifuge.  S. 
dulcamara,  the  Bittersweet,  is  a  well-known  shrubby 
climber,  with  blue  flowers  and  red  berries,  fonud  from 
New  England  to  Arkansas.  Its  root  being  chewed,  gives 
at  first  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  then  of  sweetness;  its 
bright  red  berries  are  poisonous.  S.  carolinense,  the 
Horse-nettle,  found  on  roadsides,  Ac.,  in  the  Middle 
States,  is  a  rough  weed,  1-2  feet  high,  flowers  white, 
berries  yellowish. 

So  lar,  a.  [Fr.  solaire,  from  Lat.  Solaris — sol,  the  sun.] 
Pertaining  to  the  sun;  as,  the  solar  system.  —  Diffused 
by,  or  proceeding  from,  the  sun;  as,  solar  influence,  so¬ 
lar  light,  solar  rays.  —  Produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
sun ;  as,  solar  salt. 

So'lar  Cycle,  re.  (Chronol.)  A  term  applied  to  one 
of  those  artificial  periods  made  use  of  in  chronological 
researches.  It  comprehends  a  period  of  28  years,  com¬ 
pounded  of  7  and  4,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  and 
the  number  of  years  in  the  interval  of  two  leap-years. 
This  cycle  will  remain  undisturbed  until  the  end  of  the 
present  century;  but  in  consequence  of  the  year  I960 
not  being  reckoned  as  a  leap-year,  the  whole  cycle  will 
then  be  overthrown.  It  may,  however,  be  reconstructed 
after 2900,  that  year  being  reckoned  as  leap-year;  it  will 
then  last  until  2100. 

Solarization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  (Photog.)  Excessive 
insolation. 

So'larize,  v.  a.  (Photog.)  To  burn  or  injure  by  too 
much  insolation. 

— v.  re.  To  become  impaired  by  undue  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays  in  the  camera. 

So'lar  Par'allax,  the  difference  of  the  directions 
in  which  the  sun  is  seen  from  the  surface  and  the  center 
of  the  earth,  or  at  points  separated  by  a  radius  f  the 
earth.  Attempts  to  deduce  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  by  measuring  its  parallax  were  made 
by  the  ancient  astronomers  Aristarchus  and  Ptolemy, 
but  they  were  necessarily  futile,  the  distance  deduced 
being  the  small  one  of  1,210  radii  of  the  earth.  The 
efforts  made  in  recent  times  to  this  end  have  been  by 
a  study  of  the  parallax  of  the  planets  Mars  aud  Venus, 
while  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  asteroids,  from  their 
minute  size,  are  still  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 
(See  Parallax.)  Other  methods  of  determining  the 
sun’s  distance  have  been  devised  by  modern  scientists, 
one  of  which  consists  in  determining  the  velocity  of 
light,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  time  in 
whicli  light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  is 
accurately  known.  Another  method  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  attrac¬ 
tion  on  the  moon’s  motion. 

Solar  1‘Hos'plieris,  a.  pi.  Substances  which  are 
seen  to  be  luminous  in  a  dark  place  after  having  been 
exposed  to  light.  Calcined  oyster-shells  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

Solar  Spec'truin,  n.  (Physics.)  See  Spectrum. 

Solar  Sys'ten*.  (Astron.)'  There  exists  in  the 
popular  mind  much  misconception  of  what  is  meant  by 
this  oft-used  term  solar  system.  It  comprises  the  sun 
and  all  the  bodies,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  which  periodically  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a 
center.  Visible  to  us  are  7  distinct  orders,  or  systems 
of  revolving  worlds.  They  are  the  zodiacal  light,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  planetary,  the  satellitic,  the 
meteoric,  the  cometary,  the  stellar,  and  the  nebular 
systems.  All  but  the  latter  tw'o  belong  to  our  solar  system. 
The  limits  of  the  planetary  system,  as  far  as  known, 
are  Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  Neptune,  the 
most  distant.  It,  however,  would  not  greatly  surprise 
the  astronomical  world  to  hear  that  a  trans-Neptune 
planet  had  been  discovered,  although  there  is  at  the 
present  time  no  perturbative  evidence  of  its  existence, 
as  there  was  in  the  case  of  Neptune.  This  limit  does 
not  include  the  hypothetical  iutra-Mercurial  planets, 
discovered  during  the  total  solar  eclipse,  in  1878,  by 
Watson  and  Swift.  Its  cometary  extent  is  not  known,  | 
and  never  will  be,  as  several  comets  have  computed  I 


periods  of  over  a  million  years,  and  even  their  aphelia 
reach  only  a  step  toward  even  the  nearest  star.  The 
sun’s  far-reaching  power,  of  course,  extends  to  half  way 
to  the  stars,  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  to 
suppose  that  there  are  comets  whose  aphelia  extend 
that  far,  and  if  s  >,  their  periodic  times  must  be  several 
million  years.  The  bodies  as  far  as  known  that  are 
denizens  of  our  solar  system  are  the  sun  (the  center), 
the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  earth  with  one  satellite. 
Mars  with  2  satellites.  428  asteroids,  Jupiter  and  5  satel¬ 
lites,  Saturn  with  5  rings  and  8  satellites,  Uranus  with 
4,  and  Neptune  with  1,  also  Halley’s,  Pons’,  and  Olber’s 
comets  of  long  period,  aud  about  25  of  short  period, 
ranging  from  3  3  years  (Encke’s)  to  13'78  years,  com¬ 
monly,  but  unjustly,  called  Tuttle’s  comet.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mechain,  in  1790.  To  the  list  must  be 
added  200  or  more  meteoric  rings,  which,  while  the 
earth  is  passing  through  them,  produce  the  star  showers 
(q.  v.).  The  next  return  of  Halley’s  comet  is  calculated 
for  about  1912;  Pons’,  1955;  Olber’s,  1960.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  solar  system,  be  it  planet,  satellite,  meteoroid 
or  comet,  moves  in  an  orbit  called  an  ellipse,  of  greater 
or  lesser  eccentricity.  The  ancients  were  loath  to 
believe  that  the  Creator  would  cause  or  permit  the 
planets  to  move  in  any  orbit  but  that  most  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  of  curves,  the  circle,  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  symbolical  of  Divine  perfection.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  banished  this  delusion  and  substituted  the 
ellipse,  they  found  that  at  all  times  computation  and 
observation  of  their  places  agreed,  while  before  they 
agreed  and  disagreed  periodically.  There  is  not  a 
heavenly  body  known  to  man  that  moves  in  a  circle. 
The  planets  and  satellites  revolve  in  elliptic  o  bits, 
while  the  comets  m  ive  some  in  elliptic  and  others  in 
parabolic  and  hyperbolic  orbits.  Those  moving  iu 
either  of  the  latter  2  can  never  return,  as  the  2  branches 
of  their  paths  do  not  meet  to  form  a  closed  curve  as 
does  the  ellipse.  For  adopting  the  ellipse  instead  of 
the  circle  for  planetary  revolution  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Kepler,  who  by  the  first  of  his  3  laws 
brought  harmony  out  of  confusion.  The  3  laws  of 
Kepler, as  enunciated  by  him, are:  (1)  the  planets  move 
in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci;  (2)  the 
radius  vector  of  each  planet  describes  equal  areas  in 
equal  times;  (3)  the  sipiares  of  their  periodic  times  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun.  As  all  heavenly  bodies  hang  suspended  on 
nothing  throughout  all  space,  each  being  attracted  by 
all  the  others,  it  results  that  they  must  move,  and,  while 
the  motions  ot  the  planets  are  easily  noticeable  in  a  few 
hours,  and  even  minutes,  it  requires  to  detect  motion  in 
the  stars  long-continued  observation  with  instruments 
of  great  delicacy  and  power  to  ascertain  that  they  have 
any  motion  at  all,  so  far  away  are  they.  (See  Stars.) 
No  planet  whose  orbit  is  interior  to  the  earth’s  can  ever 
assume  the  crescent  phase,  or  rise  when  the  sun  sets,  or 
be  on  the  meridian  at  midnight,  or  transit  the  sun.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  whose  orbits  are  exterior  to  ours 
can  never  assume  the  crescent  and  half-moon  phase,  and 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  ever  be  in  opposition,  rising 
at  sunset.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  special  design 
in  placing  the  4  giant  planets  farthest  from  the  sun, 
and  from  each  other,  and  a  like  design  in  locating  the 
4  smaller  planets  nearer  together  and  to  the  sun. 
Were  the  order  reversed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  planetary 
system  could  endure,  certainly  not  with  the  order  and 
stability  that  characterizes  their  existing  movements. 

Sold,  imp.  andpp.  of  sell,  q.  v. 

Sold  note.  (Com.)  A  memorandum  of  sale,  given  by 
the  broker  who  effects  to  the  buyer. 

Solder,  (colloq.  sbd'er,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  souder :  from  Lat. 
solido,  solidatus,  to  make  solid.]  To  unite  and  make 
solid  and  firm,  as  metallic  substances;  to  unite  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal  or 
metallic  cement;  to  join  by  the  application  of  metallic 
cement. — A  metallic  composition  or  cement  for  uniting 
the  surfaces  of  metals. —  Plumber's  S  is  an  alloy  ot  three 
parts  of  lead  and  oneof  tin  ;  it  is  more  fusible  than  lead, 
and  then  readily  adheres  to  clean  surfaces  of  that  metal 
when  it  is  fused.  —  Pine  S.  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  lead  ;  it  fuses  at  360°. 

Sol'dering.  re.  The  process  of  uniting  the  edges  or 
surfaces  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  and  alloys  by 
partial  fusion.  In  general,  alloys  or  solders  of  various 
and  greater  degrees  of  fusibility  than  the  metals  to  be 
joined  are  placed  between  them,  and  the  solder,  wheu 
fused,  unites  the  three  parts  into  a  solid  mass;  less  fre¬ 
quently,  the  surfaces  and  edges  are  simply  melted 
together  with  an  additional  portion  of  the  same  metal. 

Soldier,  (solder,)  re.  [Fr.  soldat;  It.  soldato,  from  Lat. 
soldus,  or  solidus,  military  pay.]  One  who  is  engaged 
in  military  service  as  an  officer  or  private;  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  in  the  army,  or  as  one  of  an  organized 
body  of  combatants. —  Particularly,  a  private  in  mili¬ 
tary  service,  or  one  in  the  ranks,  in  distinction  from  an 
officer;  a  man  enrolled  for  service  when  on  duty  or  em¬ 
bodied  for  military  discipline;  as,  a  soldier  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  of  the  line.  —  Emphatically,  a  brave  w  ar¬ 
rior;  a  man  of  distinguished  valor  or  prowess,  or  of 
superior  military  experience  and  skill ;  as,  Washington 
was  every  inch  a  soldier. 

Kol'dier]  in  Kansas,  a  t  wp.  of  Shawnee  co. 

Sol'dier-crab,  re.  (Zobl.)  See  Pagurid®. 

Soldiering,  (sol'jer-,)  re.  Occupation  of  a  soldier;  state 
of  a  soldier. 

Soldier-like,  Soldierly,  ( sbljer -,)  a.  Like  or  be¬ 
coming  a  real  soldier;  martial;  brave;  valiant;  honora¬ 
ble  ;  as,  soldier-like  discipline. 

Soldier  River, (so/d'j/ur,)  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Cherok.-e 
co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Missouri  River  in  Har¬ 
rison  co. 
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Soldiership,  (sbl'jer-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  a  soldier; 
military  qualities  or  character;  martial  skill  or  acquire^ 
meats;  conduct  befitting  a  soldier. 

Soldiery,  (soi'jer-l/,)  n. '  The  body  of  military;  soldiers 
collectively  considered  ;  as,  disaffected  soldiery. 

Sol  <lin.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Berliu.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  a, 500. 

Sole,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sole.u,  a  covering  for  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  from  solum,  the  ground.]  The  bottom  of  the  foot ; 
also,  but  rarely,  the  foot  itself ;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  — 
The  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom. — That  part  of  anything 
which  forms  the  bottom,  and  on  which  it  stands  upon 
the  ground. 

(Fortif.)  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

(Agric.)  The  slade  or  bottom  of  the  body  of  a  plough  ; 
also,  the  bottom  of  a  furrow. 

( Mining.)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  mine ;  —  applied  to 
horizontal  veins  or  lodes. 

(Far.)  The  horny  substance  under  a  horse’s  foot,  serv¬ 
ing  as  protection  for  the  more  tender  parts. 

(Xaut.)  A  piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  rudder,  in  order  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the 
false  keel. 

(Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  flat  fishes,  family  Pleuronectidie. 
The  common  sole,  Solea  vulgaris,  found  from  the  seas 
of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  delicate  fishes  for  the  table,  and  is  caught  in 
immense  numbers  by  trawl  nets.  The  genus  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  N.  America  by  A  .  mollis,  the  N.  York  Sole,  from 
Nantucket  to  Carolina.  It  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long, 
dark-brown,  marked  transversely  with  irregular  black 
bands,  and  scales  small. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  sole,  as  a  shoe. 

— a.  [Lat.  solus ;  Fr.  seul ;  probably  from  sine  aliis ,  being 
without  others.]  Single;  individual ;  only ;  alone ;  soli¬ 
tary  ;  as,  he  was  the  sole  survivor. 

(Law.)  Alone;  single: — used  in  contradistinction  to 
joint  or  married.  So,  a  feme  sole  is  a  single  woman,  a 
sole  corporation  is  one  composed  of  only  one  natural 
person. 

Solecism,  (sol'e-sizm,)  n.  [Fr.  solecisme;  Gr.  soloikis- 
m os,  from  Sold,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  who  had  been  transported  from  Attica,  were 
charged  with  corrupting  the  language  of  their  parent 
state.]  (Gram,  and  Rhet.)  A  violation  of  the  idiomatic 
rules  of  grammar  or  construction  in  writing  or  speaking 
a  language;  incongruity  of  words;  want  of  correspond¬ 
ence  or  consistency ;  any  word  or  expression  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  established  usage  of  writing  or 
speaking;  as,  “  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word,  a  sole¬ 
cism  must  be  of  more.” — Johnson. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  any  unfitness,  discrepancy,  absurd¬ 
ity,  or  impropriety;  as,  a  solecism  in  politeness  or  eti¬ 
quette. 

Solecist,  (sol'e-s  1st,)  n.  [Gr.  solaikistes.]  One  who 
commits  a  solecism. 

Solecist'ic,  Solecist'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to,  or  involving,  a  solecism. 

Solecize,  (sdl'e-siz,)  v.  n.  [Gr.  soloikizein.]  To  com¬ 
mit  solecism,  (r.) 

Sole'Iy,  a.  Singly;  alone;  only ;  without  another;  as, 
he  depends  solely  on  his  own  exertions. 

Solemn.  ( sdl'em ,)  a.  [Fr.  solennel ;  Lat.  solennis,  or  so- 
lemnis,  from  the  old  soUus,  all,  every,  and  annus,  year.] 
Marked  with  religious  gravity,  pomp,  or  sanctity;  at¬ 
tended  with  sacred  rites;  ritual;  ceremonial;  formal; 
as,  a  solemn  feast  or  fast,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
or  prayer.  —  Marked  by  devoutuess  or  reverential  feel¬ 
ing  toward  God;  sober;  serious;  grave;  devotional; 
affecting  with  seriousness;  impressing  or  adapted  to 
impress,  seriousness,  gravity,  or  reverence;  as,  solemn 
thoughts,  solemn  language,  solemn  silence.  —  Affectedly 
grave,  serious,  or  sanctimonious;  as,  a  solemn  prig. 

Sol'emness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  solemn; 
gravity;  reverential  nrnuner  or  character;  as,  the  sol- 
emness  of  an  oath. 

Solem  nity,  n.  [Fr.  snlemniti;  Lat.  solemn  Has.)  A 
rite  or  ceremony  annually  performed,  or  at  stated  times, 
with  religious  reverence  a  religious  ceremony:  a  rit¬ 
ual  performance  attended  with  religious  ceremonies;  as, 
the  solemnity  of  a  sacrament.  —  A  ceremony  adapted  to 
convey  or  impress  a  sense  of  awe;  as,  the  solemnities  of 
i  the  day  of  judgment.  —  Steady  seriousness;  gravity; 

as,  solemnity  of  manner  or  language. —  Hence,  affected 
gravity  or  seriousness;  as,  buffoonery  with  solemnity  of 
accent.  —  Awe  or  reverence  excited  or  inspired  by  out¬ 
ward  circumstances;  appearance  calculated  to  impress 
with  reverential  or  solemn  feelings;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
a  great  public  funeral,  the  solemnity  of  an  ancient 
I  cathedral. 

(Law.)  A  solemn  or  formal  observance;  the  formality 
which  is  necessary  to  make  valid  the  doing  of  anything. 

Solemnization,  (-zd'shun.)  n.  [Fr.  solemnisation.) 
Act  of  solemnizing;  celebration;  as,  the  solemnization 
of  nuptials.  „  _  _.  , 

Sol  emnize,  e.  a.  [Fr.  solemniser.]  To  dignify,  honor, 
or  make  illustrious  by  solemn  or  stately  ceremonies  ;— 
hence,  to  make  famous  ;  to  celebrate  ;  as,  to  solemnize  a 
I  feast. —  To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies  and  rever¬ 
ence,  or  according  to  legal  formalities:  as.  to  solemnize 
the  rite  of  matrimony.  —  To  perform  religiously  once  a 
year;  as,  to  solemnize  an  anniversary.  —  To  make  giave, 
serious,  or  reverential ;  as.  to  solemnize  the  mind  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament. 

Sol'emnizer,  n.  One  who  performs  a  solemn  rite  or 
J.  religious  office. 

Solemnly,  (sJl'em-ly.)  adv.  In  a  solemn  manner: 
with  gravity  and  religious  reverence;  with  official  for¬ 
malities  and  by  due  authority:  with  formal  state,  grav¬ 


ity,  and  ceremonionsness,  or  with  affected  gravity ;  with 
religious  seriousness. 

So'ien.  n.  [Gr.  solen.  a  kind  of  shell-fish.]  (Anat.)  The 
vertebral  canal,  containing  the  spinal  cord 
(Surg.)  Same  as  Cradle,  q.  v. 

(Zoiil.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  SoleniDjE,  q.  v. 

Sole'liess,  n.  Singleness.  (R.) 

Sole’nidse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  molluscs,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  great  leugth  of  their  respiratory  tubes. 
The  Solen,  or  Razor-shell,  is  a  well-known  example.  It 
has  an  elongated  shell,  the  hinge  being  furnished  with 
distinct  teeth,  and  the  ligament  altogether  external. 
The  animal  burrows  in  the  sand  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  two  feet,  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the 
approach  of  danger:  and  as  it  very  rarely  quits  its  hole, 
its  movements  are  nearly  limited  to  an  ascent  or  de¬ 
scent  in  it.  This  it  accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot, 
which  it  attenuates  into  a  point  when  it  is  about  to 
bore,  and  afterwards  contracts  into  a  rounded  form,  so 
as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  when  it  desires  to  rise. 
It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  places 
where  it  abounds  it  is  used  for  food  and  as  bait  for  fish. 

So'lenite,  n.  (Pa.1.)  A  fossilized  solen. 

So'Ient,  (The.)  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
the  mainland  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  18  m. 
long  and  3  broad. 

Soles'bury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  5,U00. 

Solesmes,  (so'laim,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Du  Nord, 
9  m.  N.  of  Cambrai.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  5,700. 

Soleure,  (so'lur,)  or  Solothbrn,  (so-la-toorn',)  a  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  confederation,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  47°  and  47°  30'  N.,  and  the  7th  and  8th  deg. 
of  E.  Lon.,  having  N.  Basle,  E.  and  S.E.  Aargau  and 
Lucerne,  and  on  its  other  side  the  canton  of  Berne; 
area,  255  sq.  m.  Though  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  the  N. 
W.  covered  with  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  the 
S.E.  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  Emmen. 
Some  of  the  summits  in  the  former  rise  to  about  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  though  rugged,  this 
part  of  the  canton  has  a  large  extent  of  fine  upland  pas¬ 
tures.  In  the  other,  or  lower  portion  of  the  canton,  the 
ground  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  S.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  productive  por¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland.  —  Soleure,  the  cap.,  on  the  Aar, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  18  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Berne. 

Sol-fa,  (sol-fdh,)  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sol-faed  ;  ppr. 
sol-faing.)  (Mus.)  To  run  over  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
ascending  or  descending;  as,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 
do;  or  the  same  in  converse  order. 

Solfana'ria,  n.  [From  It.  snlfa,  sulphur.]  A  sulphur 
mine. 

Solfata'ra,  n.  [From  It.  solfa;  Lat.  sulfur,  sulphur  ] 
(Geol.)  A  volcanic  rent  from  which  sulphur  and  sul¬ 
phurous  or  other  acid  vapors  and  gases  are  erupted  with 
much  steam. 

Solfata'ra.a  lake  of  Italy,  on  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
near  Tivoli,  about  500  feet  broad,  and  containing  sev¬ 
eral  floating  islands.  Near  it  are  the  ruined  baths  of 
Agrippa. 

Solfeg'g'iare,  (sol-fed-jd'rd,)  v.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Same 
as  Sol-pa,  q.  v. 

Solfojffg-io.  (-fed'jo.)  n.  [It. ;  Fr.  solfege ,  from  solfa,  the 
gamut. J  (Mus.)  The  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by 
the  names  do  (ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  by  which  musical 
students  are  taught  to  sing,  these  notes  being  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  by  lines  and  spaces,  to  which  the  syl¬ 
lables  in  question  are  applied. 

Sol  to  ri  no,  (sol-fe-re'no,)  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Brescia,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Mantua.  Here  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  gaiped  a  victory 
over  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  June  24, 1859.  Hostilities 
were  suspended  by  the  armistice  of  Villa  Franca. 

So'li,  n.  pi.  of  Solo,  q.  v. 

Solicit,  (-lis'it,)v.  a.  To  ask  from  earnestly ;  to  entreat; 
to  importune;  to  make  petition  or  requisition  to.  —  To 
try  to  obtain ;  to  seek  to  acquire ;  as,  to  solicit  a  favor, 
to  solicit  patronage. — To  awaken;  to  summon  ;  to  invite 
or  excite  to  action;  to  induce;  as,  he  was  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  —  To  disturb;  to  dis¬ 
quiet; —  a  Latinism  infrequently  used. 

••  But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast."  —  Drydtn. 

.Solicit  iny;.  Requesting  with  earnestness  ;  asking. 

Soiicitant,  (- lis '-,)  n.  One  who  solicits ;  a  petitioner. 

Solicitation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  sollicitation ;  Lat. 
sollicitatio .]  Act  of  soliciting;  urgent  or  earnest  request 
or  petition;  importunity;  a  seeking  to  obtain  some¬ 
thing  from  another  with  some  degree  of  zeal  and  eager¬ 
ness  ;  supplication  ;  as,  his  solicitations  were  granted.  — 
Invitation ;  excitement;  inducement ;  as,  constant  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  senses. 

Solicitor,  (-lis1-.)  n.  [Fr.  solliciteur.]  One  who  solicits 
or  asks  with  earnestness  or  eagerness;  one  who  asks  or 
entreats  for  another;  as.  Cupid  is  Love’s  solicitin'. 

(Law.)  A  person  employed  to  follow  and  take  charge 
of  suits  depending  in  courts  of  chancery.  A  solicitor, 
like  an  attorney,  will  be  required  to  act  with  perfect 
good  faith  towards  his  clients.  It  is  said  that  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  suit  he  must  have  a  special  authority,  although  a 
general  authority  will  be  sufficient  to  defend  one. 

Solic'itor-g'eii'eral,  n.  In  England,  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  who  is  associated  with  the  attorney-general 
in  managing  the  legal  business  of  the  crown  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Solicitous,  (•lis'it-us.)  a.  [Lat.  soKtWfus.]  Inclined 
to  solicit;  eager  or  anxious  to  obtain,  as  something  de¬ 
sirable;  wishful  to  eschew  or  avoid,  as  anything  evil  or 
calamitous;  careful;  concerned;  —  preceding  for  or 
about ;  as,  she  was  very  solicitous  about  her  reputation. 


Solic'itously,  adv.  In  a  solicitous  manner;  studi¬ 
ously  ;  with  care  or  concern. 

Solicitousness,  n.  Solicitude. 

Solic'itrcss,  a.  A  female  solicitor. 

Solicitude,  (so4ls'e-tud,)  n.  [Fr.  sdUicitude ;  Lat.  sol- 
hcitudo.]  State  of  being  solicitous ;  uneasiness  of  mind ; 
carefulness;  concern;  anxiety;  care;  trouble. 

Sol'id,  a.  [Fr.  solide ;  Lat.  solidus .]  Hard;  firm;  com 
pact;  having  the  property  of  resisting  impression  and 
penetration;  —  in  contradistinction  to  fluid  and  liquid; 
as,  a  solid  mass.  —  Dense ;  full  of  matter ;  not  hollow  or 
spongy ;  as,  a  solid  orb  in  distinction  from  a  hollow  one. 
—  Cubic;  having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  as,  a 
solid  foot  is  equal  to  1,728  solid  inches.  —  Having  firm¬ 
ness,  compactness,  or  strength;  as,  a  solid  wall. — 
Healthy;  sound;  robust;  strong ;  not  weakly;  as,  a  solid 
constitution  of  body,  (r.)  — Having  reality,  soundness, 
or  validity;  substantial;  weighty;  not  light,  trifling, or 
superficial;  firm  ;  wealthy;  not  empty  or  fallacious;  as, 
a  solid  man,  a  solid  purpose. 

(Bot.)  Not  spongy  or  hollow  within,  as  a  stem ;  of  a 
fleshy,  uniform  substance,  as  a  root. 

(Metapli.)  That  cannot  lie  penetrated;  opposing  or  ex¬ 
cluding  any  other  material,  particle,  or  atom  from  any 
given  spatial  surface ;  —  used  in  application  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

Solid  angle.  (Geom.)  An  angle  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  one  point  of  three  or  more  plane  angles,  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  Euclid’s  definition.  A 
solid  angle  may  be  measured  by  the  area  of  spherical 
polygon  which  it  determines  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius, 
whose  centre  is  at  its  vertex. — Solid  measure,  a  measure 
for  volumes,  wherein  the  units  are  severally  a  cube  of 
fixed  line  or  magnitude,  as  a  cubic  foot,  yard,  &c. ;  thus, 
a  solid  foot  contains  1,728  inches.  —  Solid  navel.  (Arch.) 
A  navel  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  stairs,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  a  hollow  navel.  —  Solid  problem.  (Geom.)  A 
problem  admitting  of  geometrical  construction  only  by 
the  intersection  of  a  circle  and  a  conic  section,  or  of  two 
conic  sections. — Solid  square.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in 
which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 

— n.  A  firm,  compact  body  or  substance ;  a  body  that 
offers  a  sensible  resistance  to  impression  and  penetra¬ 
tion  ;  a  substance  not  liquid  or  fluid. 

(Geom.)  A  magnitude  which  has  three  dimensions  — 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  boundaries  of 
solids  are  surfaces,  which  have  only  two  dimensions  — 
length  and  breadth ;  the  boundaries  of  surfaces,  again, 
are  lines  which  have  but  one  dimension,  length.  Lastly, 
the  extremities  of  lines  are  points  which  are  destitute 
of  all  dimensions,  and  possess  position  merely. 

Solidagro,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Golden-rods.  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Asteracese.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  very 
abundant  in  the  U.  S. ;  stem  erect,  branching  near  the 
top;  leaves  alternate;  heads  small,  with  1-15  small 
rays ;  flowers  generally  yellow,  expanding  in  the  au¬ 
tumnal  months. 

Solidar  ity,  n.  [Fr.  solidarity,  from  soh'de.]  Fellow¬ 
ship;  community;  consolidation  or  identification  of  in¬ 
terests  and  responsibilities ;  —  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French  Communists. 

Solidification,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making  solid,  as 
in  the  freezing  of  water. 

Solid  ify',  v.  a.  (imp.  ami  pp.  solidified.)  [Fr.  solidi- 
fier ;  Lat.  solidus,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  solid, 
firm,  dense,  or  compact. 

— r.  n.  To  harden  ;  to  become  dense  or  solid. 

Sol'idism,  (-Ism,)  n.  (Med.)  In  pathology,  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  refers  all  diseases  to  an  affection  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  bod}'.  It  rests  on  the  view  that  the  solids 
alone  are  endowed  with  vital  properties,  and  can  receive 
the  impressions  of  agents  tending  to  produce  disease. 

Sol'idist  ,  n.  (Med.)  An  advocate, or  believer,  in  solidism. 

Solid  ity  ,  n.  [Fr.  solulite  ;  Lat.  soliditas .]  State  of 
being  solid;  density;  consistency;  compactness;  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression  and  penetra¬ 
tion  ;  —  opposed  to  fluidity  ;  fulness  of  matter  ;  —  as  in 
contradistinction  to  hollowness ;  strength;  soundness; 
antithetical  to  weakness  or  instability.  —  Moral  firm¬ 
ness,  as  opposed  to  what  is  weak  or  fallacious ;  strength ; 
soundness  ;  validity ;  certainty ;  truth;  reality;  as,  the 
solidity  of  principles,  arguments,  or  opinions. 

(Geom.)  Volume;  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

Sol'idly.  adv.  In  a  solid  manner ;  firmly ;  densely ; 
compactly;  truly;  on  firm  grounds. 

Solidness,  n.  Quality  of  being  solid,  or  of  being  firm, 
dense,  or  compact ;  —  said  of  material  bodies.  — 
Strength;  soundness;  validity;  stability;  —  as  of  opin¬ 
ions,  arguments,  and  the  like. 

Solidun'g-ular,  a.  (Zobl.)  Having  hoofs  that  are 
not  cloven,  as  a  horse. 

Solifid'ian,  n.  [Lat.  solus,  alone,  and  fidus,  faith.] 
(Bccl.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  men  are  justified  by  laith  only  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  works. 

— a.  Entertaining  the  tenets  of  Solifidians;  pertaining, 
or  having  reference,  to  the  Solifidians. 

Solifid'ianism,  n.  Thedoctrinal  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Soriform.  a.  [Lat. sol,  the  sun, an d /or ni a,  form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  sun  in  form,  aspect,  or  characteristics.  (R.) 

Solikamsk  ,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Perm,  102  m.  N.  of  Perm  ;  pop.  4,500. 

Solil'oquize,  (-kwiz.)  v.  n.  To  utter  a  soliloquy. 

Sol  i  loq II.V,  (so-lil'o-kwe,)  n.  [Fr.  soliloque,  from  Lat. 
solus,  alone,  only,  and  loqunr,  to  speak.]  A  speaking or 
talking  to  one’s  self  alone;  a  talking  or  discourse  of  a 
person  alone,  or  not  addressed  to  another  person,  even 
when  others  are  present. — A  written  composition,  recit¬ 
ing  w'hat  is  supposed  a  person  speaks  to  himself,  ap 
“  The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy.” 

Sol'inion.  See  Solymax. 
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Sot  ip'tMlous,  a.  With  hoofs  not  cloven,  as  a  solipe- 
dous  beast. 

Sol'i|><“«ls,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  snlipede,  from  Lat.  solus,  alone, 
and  pe.s, pedis,  a  foot.]  {/Cool.)  A  tribe  of  mammals,  in¬ 
cluding  those  with  only  a  single  hoof  on  each  foot,  as 
the  horse,  ass,  &c. —  Also  called  Sulidungulates. 

Solis.  Antonio  de.  ( so'lees ,)  a  Spanish  historian  and  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  n.  at  Placentia,  161b.  He  became  secretary 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders. 
He  wrote  many  comedies  and  poems,  but  his  great  work 
is  the  Hist  rr y  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  1).  1686. 

Ao'lis,  J  dan  Diaz  de,  an  ancient  Spanish  navigator,  who, 
with  Pinzon,  discovered  Yucatan  in  1507,  explored  the 
Bay  of  Hio  Janeiro  in  1512,  and  learning  from  the  na¬ 
tives  that  a  great  river  (Paraguaya)  existed  further  along 
the  coast,  he  set  sail  for  Spain,  and  obtained  the  King’s 
permission  to  make  conquests  upon  its  banks,  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  proceeding  in  a  S.W.  route, 
landed  near  a  river  between  Realdonado  and  Monte¬ 
video;  but  was  there  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  1515. 

Solitaire',  n  [Fr.,  solitary.]  A  solitary  ;  a  recluse; 
a  hermit,  (r.)  —  An  ornament  for  the  neck;  as,  a  dia¬ 
mond  solitaire. — A  single  jewel  in  a  setting,  as  of  a  stone 
in  a  ring.  —  A  game  wherein  one  person  is  the  sole 
player  :  —  specifically,  that  in  which  a  board,  perforated 
with  holes,  is  used,  and  a  set  of  pegs  one  less  in  number 
than  that  of  the  holes. 

( Zobl .)  An  extiuct  species  of  Dodo. 

Sol'itarily,  adv.  [From  solitary.]  In  a  solitary  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  solitude;  alone;  without  company. 

Sol'itariness.  n.  State  of  being  solitary  or  alone; 
forbearance  of  company;  retirement  or  habitual  seclu¬ 
sion  ;  as,  you  subject  yourself  to  solitariness. —  Solitude  ; 
loneliness;  destitution  of  society,  or  of  animated  beings ; 
—  said  referentially  of  places;  as,  the  solitariness  of  a 
mountain  glen. 

Noli'tary,  a.  [Fr.  solitaire  ;  Lat.  snlitarius  —  solus, 
alone,  only,  single.]  Being  alone;  living  alone;  desti¬ 
tute  of  company  ;  being  by  one’s  self;  as,  a  solitary  in¬ 
dividual. —  Lonely;  retired;  secluded;  remote  from  so¬ 
ciety  or  the  haunts  of  men  ;  as,  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  a 
solitary  place. —  Gloomy;  still;  dismal;  oppressive  ;  as, 
“  Let  that  night  be  solitary."  (Jbftiii.  7.) — Single;  sole; 
individual ;  as,  a  solitary  instance  of  lack  of  patriotism. 

(Bol.)  Separate ;  being  one  only  in  a  place  ;  as,  a 
solitary  stipule. 

— n.  A  hermit ;  a  recluse  ;  one  who  lives  alone  or  in  soli¬ 
tude  ;  a  solitaire  ;  as,  a  solitary's  cell. 

Sol'ituile,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sohtudo,  from  solus,  alone.] 
A  state  of  being  alone  ;  loneliness;  a  lonely  life;  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world. 

“ Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society." — Milton. 

—  Lack  of  company  ;  remoteness  from  society  or  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  men  ;  —  said  of  places  ;  as,  “  He  makes  a 
solitude,  and  calls  it  —  peace.”  (Byron.) — A  desert ;  a 
wilderness;  a  lonely  place;  as,  “deep  solitudes,  and 
awful  cells.” — Pope. 

Soli  vacant,  Sol  i  vagous.  (-gus,)  a.  [Lat.  solus, 
alone,  and  vagans — vagus,  wandering.]  Wandering 
alone.  (R.) 

Solle'cito.  [It.,  anxious.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  denoting 
that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  mournful  manner.  It  also  means  that  the 
music  is  to  be  performed  carefully. 

Sollor,  ( sol’ lair .)  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  island 
of  Majorca.  14  m.  N.  of  Palma;  pop.  7,000. 

Sol  mi  i  sr.it  ion.  (- zd’shun ,)  n.  [Fr.  solniisatim.]  ( Mus.) 
Act  ot  sol-faing. 

So'lo,  n. ;  Hug.  pi.  Solos  ;  Lat.  pi.  Soli.  [It.,  from  Lat. 
solus,  alone,  only,  single.]  {Mus.)  A  tune,  air,  or  strain, 
to  be  played  by  a  single  instrument,  or  sung  by  a  single 
voice. 

So'Iof  ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato-UItc- 
riore.  7  m.  E.  of  Avellino;  pop.  6,500. 

Solo'Ia.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  85 
m.  N.W.  of  Guatemala;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Sol  omon,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  the  son  of  David,  and  named  by  God,  through  the 
prophet  Nathan,  Jedidiah,  or  “  Beloved  of  the  Lord.” 
About  1015  is  c.,  by  order  of  David,  he  was  anointed  and 
proclaimed  King,  and  on  the  death  of  David  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne.  Having  punished  the  enemies  of 
his  father  and  married  the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter,  ho 
formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Pharaoh.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  Solomon’s  reign  will  he  found  in  the  Bonks  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  Ilis  great  prosperity  and  power 
led,  however,  to  his  corruption,  and  awoke  the  auger  of 
the  Almighty,  who  threatened  to  destroy,  by  disunion 
and  strife,  the  greatness  he  had  given  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  coming  ruin  was  early  foreshadowed  by 
the  rebellion  and  conspiracies  which  broke  out  around 
his  throne  ;  and  Solomon,  conscious  of  his  sins,  poured 
out  his  contrition  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  other 
works  under  his  name  are  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Psalms,  from  lxxii.  to  cxxvii.,  and  the  Proverbs. 

Pol'omon  Island*,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Malay 
or  Indian  Archipelago,  between  New  Britain  on  the  N. 
W.  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  on  the  SE.;  Lat. 
4°  50' -1 1°  50'  S.  Area,  10,000  sq.  m.  The  natives  are 
partly  Negri lloes,  partly  Malays,  and  are  still  in  the 
condition  of  savages.  Pop.  Unascertained. 

Sol'omoil'.s  Fork,  a  river  of  Kansas,  rises  in  the  N 
W.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  into  the  Smoky  Mill 
Fork  on  the  E.  border  of  Saline  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  200  m. 

Sol  n'mon’s  Seal,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Polygonatum. 

So  lon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  legislator  of  Athens,  n.  at  Salamis.  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.  C.  After  having  enhanced  the  glory  of  his 
country  by  recovering  Salamis,  he  was  chosen  archon 
'  B.  c.  594,  and  having  received  full  power  to  do  whatever 


he  judged  needful,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He  abolished 
most  of  the  cruel  laws  of  Draco,  and  formed  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  founded  on  the  principle  of  making  property, 
not  birth,  the  title  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the  state. 
He  made  many  special  laws  also  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce,  marriage,  disposition  of  property  by  will,  &c., 
caused  them  to  be  engraved  on  wooden  cylinders,  and  is 
said  to  have  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  not  to 
make  any  changes  in  his  code  for  ten  years.  He  then 
left  the  country,  to  avoid  being  obliged  to  make  any 
alteration  in  them,  and  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Lydia.  The  beautiful  story  of  his  visit  to  the  court  of 
Croesus,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  is  now  num¬ 
bered  with  other  beautiful  myths  which  can  only  be 
admired,  not  believed.  On  his  return,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  he  fouud  the  state  torn  by  party  violence, 
and  his  kinsman  Pisistratus  aiming  at  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  soon  seized.  S.  then  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  J>.  at  the  age  of  80,  about 
n.  c.  558. 

Solon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Johnson  co.,  12  m.  N.E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Solon,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  45  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Solon,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Kent  coun¬ 
ty. 

Solon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co.,  25 
m.  S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

Solon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga  coun¬ 
ty. 

Solon  Mills,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry 
co.,  55  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

So'lor,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  off  the  E. 
extremity  of  Flores  ;  Lat.  8°  47'  S.,  Lon.  123°  8'  E.  Ext. 
30  m.  long  and  15  broad. 

Solottinrn',  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Soleure. 

Solstice,  {sols' tis,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solstitium  —  sol,  the 
sun,  and  sisto,  to  stand.]  (Astron.)  The  time  when  the 
sun  is  in  one  of  the  solstitial  points — that  is,  when  it  is 
at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator — and  is  so  called 
because  he  then  appears  to  stand  still,  and  not  to  change 
his  distance  from  the  equator  for  some  time.  There  are 
two  solstices  in  each  year, — the  summer  and  the  winter 
S.  The  former  is  when  the  sun  seems  to  enter  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  on  June  22d,  the  longest  day  ; 
the  latter  S.  is  when  the  sun  enters  the  first  degree,  or 
seems  to  describe  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on 
December  22d,  the  shortest  day.  This  is  only  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  in  the  south¬ 
ern —  the  sun’s  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes  the  sum¬ 
mer  S.,  and  into  Cancer  the  winter  S. 

Solstitial,  (-stish'al,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a 
solstice  ;  as,  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points.  —  Hap¬ 
pening  at  a  solstice  —  usually  at  the  summer  solstice  or 
mid-summer;  as,  solstitial  heat. 

Solts,  a  town  of  Hungary,  48  m.  S.  of  Pesth,  in  a  marshy 
district  on  a  branch  of  the  Danube  ;  pop.  7,430. 

Solubil  ity.  Sol'll bleness,  n.  [Fr.  solubilite] 
Quality  of  being  soluble;  susceptibility  of  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  fluid ;  —  said  of  a  body ;  solubleness. 

(Bot.)  Susceptibility  of  being  easily  separated  into 
parts,  as  of  certain  legumes. 

Sol'uble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solubilis  —  solvo,  to  loosen, 
dissolve.]  Dissolvable;  capable  of  solution;  susceptible 
of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid ;  as,  a  soluble  substance. 

So'lus.  a.  [Lat.]  Alone;  —  principally  used  in  stage 
directions. 

Solute',  a.  [Lat.  solutus  —  solvere,  to  dissolve.]  Solu¬ 
ble  ;  dissolvable ;  as,  a  solute  salt.  —  Relaxed  ;  —  hence, 
jocund  ;  lively ;  merry  ;  as,  a  solute  brow. 

(Bot.)  Loose :  slack ;  not  adhering ;  —  correlative  to 
adnate;  as,  a  solute  stipule. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  solvere,  solutum.]  To  dissolve.  —  To  absolve. 

Solution,  (-too' shun,) ».  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solutio,  from  solvo.] 
A  loosing  or  taking  apart ;  a  dissolving  ;  act  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  part  of  any  body  ;  breach  ;  disruption  ;  as,  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity.  —  Bacon. 

( Chem .)  If  a  liquid  be  poured  on  a  solid,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  their  mutual  attention  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  ;  its  particles,  thus 
become  disunited,  combine  with  those  of  the  liquid,  and 
entirely  disappear ;  this  constitutes  the  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  of  S.  Certain  liquids  are  also  soluble  in  other 
liquids,  gases  in  other  gases,  and  gases  in  liquids.  In 
the  case  of  the  S.  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  the  latter  is  usu¬ 
ally  called  the  solvent,  but  sometimes  the  mensti'uum. 
Particular  N.  have  also  particular  names ;  thus,  a  S.  of 
sugar  is  called  a  syrup,  and  S.  of  a  solid  in  alcohol  a 
tincture.  A  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  it  can 
no  longer  dissolve  further  portions  of  a  solid,  that  is, 
when  the  force  of  cohesion  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
adhesion.  In  most  cases,  however,  an  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature,  by  diminishing  the  cohesion,  increases  the 
solvent  powers  of  the  liquid.  The  uses  of  solution  are 
many;  through  its  means  a  body  can  be  purified  by  filtra¬ 
tion  or  crystallization,  so  that  one  substance  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  another,  either  by  crystallization  or  the 
use  of  such  fluids  in  succession  as  have  a  solvent  power 
over  any  of  the  substances  present. 

( Med.)  A  crisis ;  termination  of  a  disease,  sometimes 
attended  by  critical  signs. 

(Math.)  The  construction  of  a  proposed  problem,  or 
the  expression  of  its  conditions  by  an  equation  which 
gives  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Solu'tive,  a.  [Fr.  solutif.)  Loosening;  slackening; 
laxative;  having  a  tendency  to  dissolve;  as,  a  solutive 
medicine. 

Solvability,  n.  [Fr.  solvability.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  solvable.;  ability  to  discharge  all  just  debts. 

Solv'able,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solvere.]  That  may  be 


solved,  resolved,  or  explained  ;  as,  a  solvable  problem.-- 
That  can  be  paid  ;  as,  a  solvable,  debt  or  obligation. 

Solv'ableness,  n.  Solvability. 

Solve,  v.  a.  [Lat.  solvo.]  To  loosen  or  separate,  as  the 
parts  of  anything;  to  diffuse.  — To  give  an  explanation 
of ;  to  unite,  as  an  intellectual  knot  or  entanglement ;  to 
explain ;  to  clear  ;  to  resolve ;  to  untold  ;  as,  to  solve  a 
difficulty  or  an  enigma.  —  To  do  away  with ;  to  dissi¬ 
pate  ;  as,  to  solve  a  doubt. 

Solvency,  (sdlv'en-sp,)  n.  [From  Lat.  solrens  ]  State 
of  being  solvent ;  ability  to  pay  all  just  debts  or  claims  ; 
as,  the  solvency  of  a  merchant  or  trader. 

Swlv'end,  n.  [Lat.  solvendus-um.]  (Chem.)  See  So¬ 
lution. 

Solv'ent,  a.  [Lat.  solvens]  Having  the  power  of 
loosening  or  dissolving;  as,  a  solvent  liquid.  —  Compe¬ 
tent  to  pay  all  just  debts  or  claims ;  as,  a  solvent  banker. 
— Having  enough  to  satisfy  all  just  debts  or  legal  de¬ 
mands  ;  as,  the  concern  is  solvent. 

— n.  That  which  solves  or  dissolves; — specifically. a  fluid 
that  dissolves  any  substance,  or  in  which  a  solution  is 
effected  ;  —  also  called  menstruum. 

Solv'd’,  n.  One  who  solves,  elucidates,  or  explains. 

Sol'way  Frith,  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  extend¬ 
ing  E.  lrom  the  Irish  Sea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
boundary  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  runs  4U  m.  in¬ 
land,  and  is  24  m.  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

Sol'way  Moms.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  Scotch,  to  the 
number  of  10,000.  were  routed  at  this  place,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  by  a  small  body  of  English  horse,  not  more  than 
300  in  number,  under  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  Nov.  25, 
1542,  and  more  than  1,000  prisoners  were  taken. 

Sol'yman  I.,  or  Suleiman  (the  Noble),  Emperorof  Tur¬ 
key,  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  defeat  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  father,  Bajazet,  by  Timour,  1402.  He  was 
dethroned  by  his  brother,  Mousa,  during  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  and  soon  after  killed,  1410. 

Solyman  II.,  8urnamed  the  Magnificent ,  b.  1493,  succeeded 
his  father,  Selim  I.,  in  1520.  Having  concluded  a  truce 
with  Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  and  quelled  a  rebellion  in 
Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Europe.  In  1521,  he 
took  Belgrade;  and  in  the  following  year  Rhodes  fell 
into  bis  hands,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  In  1529,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Buda,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  whence  lie  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  120.000  men.  In  1534,  he  marched  into  the  East,  and 
took  Tauris  from  the  Persians,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  Shah.  His  forces  were  also  repulsed 
before  Malta;  but  he  took  the  Isle  of  Chios  in  1566.  He 
was  a  poet,  legislator,  and  warrior  of  eminent  greatness 
for  an  Oriental.  He  encouraged  arts  and  literature, 
made  roads,  bridges,  erected  noble  mosques  and  public 
buildings,  and  superintended  the  compilation  of  an  ad 
ministrative  code.  D.  at  Szigeth,  Hungary,  1566. 

Solyman  III.,  became  sultan  upon  the  deposition  of  his 
brother,  Mahomet  IV.,  in  1687.  His  life  had  been  spent 
up  to  his  49th  year,  in  the  seraglio,  where  he  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Koran.  Under  his 
weak  rule,  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  Hungary  and  in 
Servia.  D.  at  Constantinople,  1691. 

Somate'ria.  n.  (XoSl.)  The  Eider,  a  genus  of  birds, 
family  Anatidse.  The  Eider-duck,  S.  mollissima,  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  coasts,  is  26  inches  long,  the  wing 
about  11 ;  prevailing  color  white;  under  parts,  rump, 
tail,  quills,  and  stripe  above  the  eye,  black.  It  is  an 
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( Somaleria  mollissima.) 

expert  diver,  often  going  down  in  search  of  food  eight 
or  ten  fathoms.  The  celebrated  eider-down  is  obtained 
from  the  nest  of  this  species,  the  birds  having  plucked 
it  from  their  breasts  to  place  around  their  eggs. 

Somatol'osy,  (-jS,)  »•  [From  Gr.  soma,  somatos ,  the 
body,  and  logos,  speech.]  The  doctrine  of  the  general 
properties  of  bodies  or  material  substances. 

Somatot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  soma,  somatos,  the  body,  and 
tome,  a  cutting.]  Anatomy. 

Sombre,  ( som'b’r ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  umbra,  a  shade  or 
shadow  by  prefixing  s  ;  L.  Lat.  sumbra.]  Shady  ;  dark ; 
dull ;  dusky;  cloudy;  gloomy;  grave;  as.asomtov  costume. 

Som'brely,  Soin'brously,  adv.  In  a  sombre  man¬ 
ner;  gloomily ;  gravely. 

Soill'breness,  Som  brousness.  n.  State  of 
being  sombre;  shadiness;  gloominess;  darkness ;  as, 
sombreness  of  countenance. 

Soin'brerite.  n.  (Min.)  A  new  mineral  (a  phosphate 
of  alumina  and  lime),  remarkable  for  the  large  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains.  It  forms  a  large 
portion  of  some  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Sombrero  Islands,  about  60  miles  from  St, 
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Thomas.  —  S  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  phos¬ 
phorous  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  manure  (superphosphate  of  lime)  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Sombrero,  ( som-bra'ro ,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  snmbra,  shade.] 
A  hat;  —  especially,  a  broad-brimmed  bat. 

Sombre  ro,  one  of  the  British  W.  Indies  Islands,  be¬ 
tween  Anguilla  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  Lat.  18°  6b' 
N.,  Lon.  53°  27'  W. 

Som  brous,  a.  Sombre;  gloomy;  downcast. 

Some,  (sum.)  [A.  S.  sum.]  A  termination  of  sundry 
adjectives  having  primarily  the  sense  of  same  or  like. 
and  in  usage  denoting  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
thing  of  quality  ;  as,  frolicsome,  full  of  frolic,  lonesome, 
very  lonely,  blithesome,  gamesome,  mettlesome,  hand¬ 
some,  fulsome,  Ac. 

— a.  [A.S.  sum,  som.]  Noting  a  number  of  persons  or 
things,  greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate ;  as,  let  me 
help  you  to  some  wine,  he  told  it  to  some  people;  — 
also  employed  prenominally  ;  as,  she  has  some. 

— Noting  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  indetermi¬ 
nate  ;  indicating  a  person  or  thing,  but  not  known,  or 
not  specific  or  definite;  as,  some  one  says  you  intend  to 
get  married,  that  event  must  occur  at  some  period. — 
A  portion.  —  Noting  indeterminately  that  a  thing  is 
not  very  great;  moderate;  partial ;  a  little;  not  much  ; 
as.  he  found  himself  in  some  degree  compromised. — 
About :  not  far  from :  near  ;  more  or  less  ;  a-s.  a  crowd  of 
some  thirty  persons,  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles. 
— Considerable  in  extent,  number,  or  quantity  ;  as,  some 
miles  away. — Certain;  those  belonging  to  one  part  or 
portion  :  — as  distinguished  from  others:  as,  some  folks 
are  simple  enough  for  anything,  while  others  are  not. — 
Apart;  a  portion  ;  a  share ;  employed  in  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  sense,  and  in  certain  cases  preceding  of;  as,  he  gave 
me  some  o/'his  money. 

(Note.  Among  illiterate  people,  the  word  some  is  often 
used  adverbially  in  the  U.  States,  instead  of  somewhat: 
as,  he  is  some  sick,  it  freezes  some,  Ac.) 

Somebody,  (sum’-,)  n.  [Some  and  body.]  A  person 
unknown  or  uncertain;  a  person  indeterminate:  as,  he 
is  sure  to  offend  somebody.  —  A  person  of  mark,  emi¬ 
nence,  consideration,  or  distinction  ;  —  opposed  to  no- 
body  ;  as,  he  thinks  himself  somebody. 

Somehow,  (slim'-,)  adv.  [Some  and  /ioto.]  One  way  or 
another;  in  some  way  not  yet  determined  ;  as,  I  must  go 
home  somehow. 

Som'erford,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  and  township  of  Madi¬ 
son  co„  27  in.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Som  ers,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  aud  township  of 
Tolland  co.,  23  m.  N.E  of  Hartford. 

Sinners,  in  xVeio  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Westchester  co.,  110  m.  S.  of  Albany 

Somers,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Preble  co. 

isomers,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Kenosha  coun¬ 
ty- 

Somersault,  Somerset,  (sum’-,)  n.  [From  Lat. 
supra,  over,  and  sultus,  a  leap.J  A  leap  or  bound  in 
which  a  person  turns  with  his  heels  over  his  head  and 
lights  on  his  feet; — also  written  summersault  and  sum¬ 
merset. 

Som  erset,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having  N.  and  N. 
W.  the  British  Channel,  the  Severn,  and  the  co.  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  E.  Wilts,  S.  Dorset  and  Devon,  and  W.  Devon; 
area.  1,645  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  diversified,  but 
generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Lower  Avon,  Ax,  Brue,  Par- 
ret,  and  Exe.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
Cattle  are  extensively  raised.  Min.  Lead,  calcimine, 
and  coal.  Mono/.  Woollens,  silks,  gloves,  linens,  ho¬ 
siery,  glass,  paper,  iron-ware,  leather,  Ac.  Chief  towns. 
Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Freme,  Glastonburg, 
and  part  of  Bristol.  Pop.  (1897)  521,140. 

Somerset,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Wabash. 

Somerset,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  90 
m.  S.  of  Frankfort  Pop.  (1897)  2,820. 

Somerset,  in  Maine,  a  N.N.W.co.,  bordering  on  Lower 
Canada;  area.  3,510  sq.m.  Rivers.  Kennebec,  Penob¬ 
scot,  and  St.  John.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Products.  Wheat  and  oats.  Cap.  Skowhegan. 
Pop.  (1897)  33,150. 

Somerset,  ill  Maryland,  a  S.E.  co.,  boi  dering  on  Dela¬ 
ware;  area,  365  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nanticoke,  Pocomoke, 
Wicomico,  and  Manokin.  Surface,  level  and  paitly 
covered  with  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  trees; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cup.  Princess  Anne.  Pop.  (1897) 
25,210. 

Somerset,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Bristol  co.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Somerset,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale 
co. 

Somerset,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Steele  co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Faribault. 

Somerset,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  60  in.  N.W.  of  LaClede. 

Somerset,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  central  co  ;  area,  370 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lamington,  Millstone,  Passaic,  and  Rar¬ 
itan.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N.W.,  but  elsewhere 
level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  gold. 
Cap.  Somerville. 

Somerset,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 
co. 

Somerset,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Belmont  county. 
— A  post-village  of  Perry  county,  20  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Zanesville. 

Somerset,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland;  area,  1,050  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Castleman's  River, 
and  Laurel  Hill  ami  Stony  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  adapted  to  pasturage.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Clip. 
Somerset.  Pop  (1897  )  40,140— A  post-borough  and 
township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pitts¬ 


burg,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  24  m.  S.  W.  of 
Pittsburg. 

Som'erset,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  100 
m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Somerset,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  St.  Croix  co..  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hudson. 

Somerset,  a  division  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  30°  20'  and  33°  25'  S.,  Lon.  25°  12'  and  26° 
45'  E.;  area,  4,000  sq.  m.  Cap.  Somerset. 

Somerset  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  22  in.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Somerset,  (Xorth.t  an  Island  of  British  N.  America, 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  between  Lat.  72° 
and  74°  30'  N.,  Lon.  91°  and  96°  W. 

Som  ers  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  At¬ 
lantic  co.,  12  ni.  S.E.  of  May’s  Lauding. 

Som'ersville,  in  Calif/rnia,  a  post-village  of  Contra 
Costa  co.,  18  ni.  E.  of  Martinez. 

Som'erswortli,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of 
Strafford  co.,  30  in.  E.S.E.  of  Concord. 

Som  erton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  107 
in.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Somerton.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Nansemond  co., 
UK)  in.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Som  erv  ille,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mor¬ 
gan  co.  12?  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Somerville,  m  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Tolland 
co.,  22  in.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Somerville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co., 
16  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

Somerville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  suburb  of 
Boston,  in  Middlesex  co.,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1895)  52,200. 

Somerville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Somerset  co.,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Somerville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co..  175  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Somerville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  14 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Somerville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fayette 
co.,  43  m.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Somerville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co.,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Somer'villite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  melilite,  of  a 
dull-yellow  color,  found  in  the  older  ejected  lavas  on 
Vesuvius,  associated  with  black  mica,  Ac. 

Something',  (sum'-,)  n.  A  tiling  unknown,  indefinite, 
or  not  specified  ;  an  indeterminate  or  unknown  event; 
as,  something  will  turn  up,  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him.  —  A  part ;  a  portion  more  or  less  ;  a  little ; 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  distance;  as,  “Still 
from  his  little  he  could  something  spare.” — Pope. 

— adv.  Somewhat;  in  some  degree;  as,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  assurance  in  him.  —  At  a  short  distance; 
not  far  from  ;  as,  “  It  must  he  done  to-night,  and  some¬ 
thing  from  the  palace.” — Shales. 

Some  lime.  adv.  Once;  formerly;  at  a  past  time  in¬ 
definitely  made  reference  to;  as,  the  sometime  President 
of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy.  —  Atone  time  or 
other  yet  to  come;  as,  I  expect  to  be  back  in  England 
sometime. 

— a.  Former;  quondam;  having  been  formerly;  as, 
“Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France.” 

Shaks. 

Sometimes,  ade.  At  some,  or  certain  times ;  occa¬ 
sionally;  at  intervals;  nowand  then;  not  always;  as, 
he  keeps  sober  sometimes. — At  oue  time; — in  distinction 
from  another  time;  as,  samelimes  the  one  aud  sometimes 
ttie  other. 

Somewhat.  ( sum'hwot ,)  a.  Something,  though  uncer¬ 
tain  what;  more  or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree, 
indeterminate;  a  part,  greater  or  less;  as,  somewhat  ot 
liis  fortune  will  have  been  expended  in  the  speculation. 

—adv.  In  some  degree  or  quantity;  as,  I  feel  somewhat 
indisposed. 

Somewhere,  (siim'hwair,)  a.  [some  and  whe,re.]  In 
some  place  unknown  or  not  specified;  in  one  place  or 
another:  as,  I  have  put  it  somewhere :  —  frequently  vul¬ 
garized  into  somewheres. 

Somewhither,  (sum-,)  adv.  To  some  indeterminate 
place.  t 

Som  itlou  ro.  in  Brazil,  a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  12  m  E  S.E.  of  Mariana  ;  pop.  2,500. 

Som'ina,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius,  9  in.  E.  of  Naples:  pop.  8,4u0. 

Som  ilia  Pa*,  a  mountain-range  of  Venezuela,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Magdalena,  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
to  the  city  of  Valencia,  E.  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Somme,  (som,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Aisne,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  120  mi.  Hows  into  the 
English  Channel,  between  Crotsy  and  St.  Valery. 

Somme,  a  maritime  dept,  in  the  N.  ot  France,  between 
Lat.  49°  37'  and  50°  20'  N.,  Lon.  1°  25'  and  30°  10'  E., 
having  N.  the  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais,  E.  Aisne,  S.  Oise, 
and  W.  Seine-Inferieure  and  the  English  Channel ;  area, 
2,378  sq.  m.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  Rivers. 
Somme,  Avre,and  t  elle.  Prod  Corn,  hemp,  hops,  flax, 
and  vegetables.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silken 
goods,  thread,  leather,  hardware,  machinery,  paper,  and 
beet-root  sugar.  Chief  towns.  Amiens,  the  cap.,  Abbe¬ 
ville.  Dmillens,  Montdidier,  and  Peronne.  Pop.  572,640. 

Somnieil. (som-md’e,)  n.  [Fr.]  Sleep  ;  slumber  ;  repose. 

(Mas.)  An  air  of  tlieold  serious  operas  of  the  French; 
—  so  railed  because  these  airs  were  calculated  to  tran¬ 
quillize  the  feelings,  and  lull  even  to  drowsiness. 

Soill'men,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  15  in.  E  of  Lake  Wetter. 
Ext.  25  in.  long  and  8  broad. 

Somm€i*res,  ( snm'me-air ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Oard,  14  m  from  Nimes:  pop.  4.000. 

Somiinmlmla  lion.  ii.  [From  Lat.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo  —  ambulatum,  to  walk  J  Act  of  walking  in  sleep. 


Somnam'bulnlor,  n.  A  somnambulist. 

Somnam'btilic.  a.  Somnambulistic. 

Somnambulism,  n.  [Lat.  somnus,  sleep,  and  am 
bulo,  to  walk  about.]  (Physiol.)  Literally,  the  act  ot 
practice  of  walking  in  sleep;  but,  in  a  wider  and  more 
usual  sense,  that  state  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness  in 
which  tlie  mind  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but 
has  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts.  Tlie  control¬ 
ling  power  of  the  will  over  the  current  of  thought  is  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  all  the  actions  being  directly  prompted 
by  the  ideas  which  possess  the  mind.  In  some  cases* 
there  is  a  coherent  sequence  in  the  succession  of  ideas, 
through  which  some  one  dominant  impression  may  be 
traced,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  determinable  by  external  suggestions.  Among 
the  various  curious  phenomena  connected  with  this 
state,  not  tlie  least  remarkable  is  the  peculiar  power 
whicli  suggestions  derived  from  the  muscular  sense 
have  in  determining  thecurrent  of  thought.  Tims,  if  the 
face,  body,  or  limbs  be  brought  into  an  attitude  that  is 
expressive  of  any  particular  emotion,  the  corresponding 
mental  state  is  called  up  in  correspondence  to  it;  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  angles  of  the  mouth  be  gently  separated 
from  one  another,  as  in  laughter,  a  hilarious  disposition 
is  immediately  generated ;  and  this  may  be  made  to 
give  place  to  morosetiess  by  drawing  the  eyebrows 
towards  each  other,  and  downwards  upon  the  nose,  as 
in  frowning.  In  S.  proper,  the  individual  gets  out  of 
bed,  dresses  himself,  if  not  prevented ;  goes  out  of  doors ; 
walks  frequently  over  dangerous  places  in  safety;  some¬ 
times  escapes  by  a  window,  and  gets  to  the  roof  of  a 
house;  after  a  considerable  interval  returns,  and  goes 
to  bed;  and  all  that  has  passed  conveys  to  liis  mind 
merely  tlie  impression  of  a  dream  Frequently,  during 
the  paroxysm,  the  individual  recollects  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  a  previous  attack,  though  there 
was  no  remembrance  of  them  during  the  interval.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speculate  regarding  the  nature  and 
cause  of  phenomena  so  obscure  and  so  little  under¬ 
stood.  The  same  observations  may  apply  to  clairvoy¬ 
ance,  or  that  state  of  mesmeric  S.  that  in  certain  cases 
is  said  to  enable  its  possessor  to  see  absent  objects,  to 
know  of  things  which  he  has  never  seen,  and  other 
phenomena  of  a  not  less  extraordinary  character.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  state  of  scientific  observation, 
neither  magnetic  influence  or  nervous  fluid  passes  from 
the  operator  to  the  person  operated  on ;  in  which  case 
clairvoyance  would  be  simply  an  effect  of  delusion. 
Thus,  when  we  see  science  so  far  powerless  to  explain 
the  common  phenomena  of  ordinary  S.,  we  see  no  sound 
reason  for  declaring  that  mesmeric  S.  lias  no  real  foun¬ 
dation  whatever. 

Souiiiam  bn  list,  n.  [Fr.  somnambule. J  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep;  a  noctambulist. 

Somnambulistic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
somnambulism. 

Som'nial.a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to, or  in¬ 
volving,  sleep. 

Soul'll  ial  i  ve,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  causing, 
dreams.  (  k.) 

Som  ii  i  IV roils,  a.  Bringing,  causing,  or  inducing 
sleep;  soporific;  as,  somniferous  influence. 

Somnific.  a.  Causing,  influencing,  or  tending  to  in¬ 
duce  sleep. 

Som  ii  i  l'o«|  nonce,  (-kwens,)n.  Act  of  talking  in  sleep. 

Somnil'oquism,  (-kiuizm,)  n.  Same  as  Somnii.oquy, 

<-/.  v. 

Somnil'oq it  ist, (-kwist,)n.  Onewho  talks  in  hissleep. 

Sonin il  o<| lions,  (-kwus,)  a.  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

Souinil'oquy.  -kwe.)  n.  A  talking  or  speaking  in  sleep. 

Sonin  i  p'at  liist.  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  somnipathy. 

Smnnip  al  li.v.  Somnop'athy,  n.  [From  Lat. 
somnus,  sleep,  and  Or.  pathos,  physical  suffering.]  Sym¬ 
pathetic  sleep,  or  slumber  induced  by  mesmeric  process. 

Soin'noleuce.  Som  nolency,  n.  [Fr.  somnolence.] 
Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  disposition  or  aptness  to  sleep. 

(Med.)  A  state  intermediate  between  sleeping  and 
waking. 

Som  nolent,  a.  [Fr.]  Sleepy ;  drowsy. 

Soin'nolently.  adv  In  a  somnolent  manner. 

Soin'nus.  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  and 
one  of  the  infernal  deities,  who  presided  over  sleep. 
According  to  Hesiod,  his  palace  is  a  dark  cave,  where 
the  sun  never  penetrates.  At  the  entrance  are  a  number 
of  poppies  and  somniferous  herbs.  Tlie  god  himself  is 
represented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers,  with  black 
curtains.  The  Dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as 
his  principal  minister,  guards  his  slumbers  from  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Somonaiik',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co., 
55  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Son,  (sin.)  n.  [A.S.  suna  ;  Ger.  sohn.]  A  male  child; 
tiie  male  issue  of  a  parent,  father  or  mother.  —  A  male 
descendant,  however  remote;  — hence,  pi  urn  I  ly,  descend¬ 
ants  in  general ;  as,  a  son  of  Adam.  —  Style  of  address 
of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one.  or  of  a  confessor  to  his 
penitent ;  a  term  of  affection  ;  a  pupil ;  an  adopted  child ; 
as,  approach,  my  son.  —  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some 
specified  place  or  country ;  as,  a  son  of  America.  —  The 
produce  of  a  thing ;  as,  trees  are  the  sons  of  the  forest.  — 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  —  styled  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Son  of  Man. 

Son  of  Belial,  a  Hebraism  for  child  of  the  Devil. 

So'nant.  a.  [Lat.  smians.  from  sonare,  to  sound.]  Sound¬ 
ing  ;  pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  sound. 

(Jb-rm.)  Spoken  with  intonated  or  resonant  breath ; 
made  witli  sound,  instead  of  breath  alone;  vocal;  not 
surd; — applied  to  certain  articulations  of  alphabetical 
sounds,  as  the  vowels,  semi-vowels,  and  nasals,  and  of 
b,  v,  z,  Ac.,  compared  with  f,  p,  s,  Ac.,  which  are  aspirate, 
or  surd. 
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iioun'ta,  n.  [It.,  from  sonare, to  sound.]  (Mm.)  An  in¬ 
strumental  composition,  usually  containing  three  move¬ 
ments,  an  allegro,  a  slow  movement,  anil  a  rondo.  Mod¬ 
ern  S.  are  generally  for  one  or  two  instruments  only,  as 
for  the  piano-forte,  or  for  the  piano  and  violin. 

Son'clliis.  n.  (Bot.)  Ttie  Sow-thistle,  a  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese,  having  an  imbricated  involucre,  swol¬ 
len  at  the  base,  with  two  rows  of  unequal  scales,  which 
at  length  bend  inwards;  a  naked  receptacle;  the  fruit 
transversely  wrinkled  and  without  a  beak ;  the  pappus 
hairy  and  without  a  stalk.  The  common  Sow-thistle, 
<S'.  olf.race.us ,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in 
waste  grounds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  somewhat  branching 
stem,  and  small  yellow  flowers  almost  in  umbels.  The 
tender  tops  and  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  greens. 

Son'derbund.n.  (Hist.)  A  name  given  to  the  league 
formed  in  1846  by  the  seven  Koman  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland  against  the  federal  Diet,  which  had  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Diet  voted  the  S.  ille¬ 
gal,  July  20,  1847.  Freiburg,  their  stronghold,  was  cap¬ 
tured  Nov.  13,  bucerne  Nov.  24,  and  the  S.  was  dissolved. 

Sontlersliau'sen,  a  town  ofCentral  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Soudershausen,  14  m. 
N.  of  Erfurt;  pop.  5.500. 

Sonc,  a  river  ot  British  India,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
w  liieh  it  joins  25  m.  W.  of  Patna,  after  a  N.E.  course  of 
465  m. 

Sou;;',  n.  [A.  S.  sang;  Du .  zang,  gezang ;  Ger.  gesang.] 
That  which  is  sung  or  tittered  with  musical  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird.  —  A  little  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations ;  a  ballad;  a  canticle:  a  ditty;  as, 
a  love  sons',  a  bacchanalian  song. — A  lay  ;  a  hymn;  a 
strain  ;  a  poem  ;  as,  “  The  stretched  metre  of  some  an¬ 
tique  song.”  (Shales.)  —  Poetry;  poetical  composition ; 
bardic  effusions;  poesy.  —  A  bagatelle;  a  mere  trifle; 
you  shall  have  it  for  a  song. 

Old  song,  a  trifle ;  a  thing  of  little  or  merely  nominal 
value  or  importance;  as,  “1  do  not  intend  to  be  thus 
put  off  with  an  old  song."  — Sir  T.  More’s  Utopia. 

Song  of  Solo  mm.  (Script.)  This  beautiful  poem,  called 
also  the  Canticles  and  Song  of  Songs,  and  attributed  to 
Solomon,  has  always  held  a  place  in  thecanonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  of  course  was  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  the  time 
of  Christ;  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  I 
and  appears  in  the  ancient  catalogues,  manuscripts,  and 
versions.  Numerous  and  very  different  opinions  have 
been  held  as  to  the  subject  and  plan  of  this  poem. 

Soiifr'-erafl.  n.  Art  of  lyrical  composition  ;  vocation 
for  making  songs,  ballads,  or  verses. 

Soilg'fnI,  a.  Inclined  to  sing  ;  melodious  ;  full  of  song; 
as,  songful  souls. 

Song'less,  a.  Without  song;  lackiug  the  power  of 
song:  as,  a  songless  bird. 

Song-'ster,  n.  [Isons',  and  A.  S.  steora,  a  pilot,  steers¬ 
man.]  A  singer;  one  who  sings;  one  skilled  in  vocal 
harmony;  —  seldom  applied  to  men  and  women,  and 
then  only  in  slight  contempt.  —  A  singing-bird;  as, 
“  The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring.” —  Howtl. 

Songstress,  n.  A  female  singer. 

Soniferous,  a.  [bat.  sonus,  sound,  and  ferre ,  to  bear.] 
Sounding;  bringing  or  producing  sound. 

Son'-in-lstw,  n. ;  pi.  Sons-in-law.  A  man  who  is  the 
husband  of  one’s  daughter. 

Xon'less,  a.  Without  a  son. 

Kon'neburg,  atown  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 

11  in.  N.E.  of  Ciistrin.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  5,600. 

Son  nenberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 

12  m.  N.E.  of  Coburg.  Manuf.  Toys  aud  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Pop.  4,000. 

Son'net,  n.  [Fr. ;  It .  sonetto,  from  Lat.  sonus,  sound.] 
(Poetry.)  A  species  of  poetic  composition  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Petrarch,  and  consisting  properly  of  four¬ 
teen  iambic  verses  of  eleven  syllables.  It  is  divided  into 
two  chief  parts,  each  consisting  of  two  divisions,  —  in  the 
former,  each  comprising  four  lines  (quadrain);  in  the 
latter,  three  (terzina).  The  quadrains  have  two  rhymes, 
each  of  which  is  repeated  four  times  ;  and  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Italian  form  the  rhymes  are  the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  eighth  verses,  and  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  sev¬ 
enth  ;  but  several  other  forms  are  also  adopted.  In  the 
two  terzine,  there  are  either  three  rhymes  each  twice  re¬ 
peated,  or  two  rhymes  thrice  repeated  in  all  positions. 
The  S.  generally  contains  one  principal  idea  pursued 
through  the  various  anitheses  of  the  different  strophes, 
and  adorned  with  the  charm  of  rhyme.  Italy  and  Spain 
are  the  countries  in  which  the  S.  is  most  cultivated,  the 
lightness  and  flexibility  of  their  languages  being  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  such  compositions. 

Soiinetteer',  n.  [It .  sonettilre.]  A  composer  of  son¬ 
nets  or  short  poems;  a  small  poet;  —  generally  in  a 
contemptuous  sense. 

Sonoma,  in  California,  a  W.  co., bordering  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  ;  area.  1,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Russian  aud  Gna- 
lala;  also,  Sonoma,  Santa  Kosa,  and  Petaluma  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  cattle,  butter,  and  wine.  Cap.  Santa  Rosa. 
Pop.  abt.  30,000.  —  A  post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  town¬ 
ship  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  San  Francisco. 

Seiie  iiia  Creek,  in  California,  enters  San  Pablo  Bay. 

Sonoma'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumi¬ 
num  aud  magnesium. 

Sonom  eter,  n.  [From  Lat.  sonus.  a  sound,  and  me- 
tron,  measure.]  An  apparatus  by  which  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  strings  may  be  studied.  It  is  also  called 
monnehord,  because  it  has  generally  only  one  string. 

—An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  small  bell  fixed  upon  a 
table,  for  testing  the  efficasy  of  treatment  for  deafness.  [ 

Sono'ra,  in  Mexico,  a  N.W.  state,  bordering  on  Arizona 
and  the  Gulf  of  California;  area,  123,466  sq.  m.  Rivers,! 


Mayo,  Yaqui,  Rio  Grande  de  Bavispe,  Oposura.  Sonora, 
Dolores,  Guaymas,  San  Ignacio,  Gila,  and  Colorado.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  fiat  in  the  S.  and  W. ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  The  wealth  of  the  state  is  not 
in  its  agricultural  capabilities,  but  in  its  mineral  treas¬ 
ures,  which  are  considered  inexhaustible.  “Hardly 
a  village  or  grazing  estate,”  writes  a  recent  traveller, 
“  but  can  show  some  vein  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ;” 
and  he  thinks  that,  in  all  probability,  “not  a  fourth  of 
its  existing  metallic  wealth  is  known,  while  not  a  moiety 
of  that  has  been  or  is  being  developed.”  Cap.  Ures. 
Pop.  147,133.  —  A  river  of  the  above  state,  flows  W.S.W., 
and  enters  an  inland  lake  iu  Lat.  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  111° 
W.  —  A  town  of  the  above  state,  on  Sonora  River,  35  m. 
S.  of  Arispe  ;  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Sono  ra,  in  California,  a  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
Alpine  co.,  Lat.  38°  15'  N.,  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  —  A  post-town,  cap.  of  Tuolumne  co.,  50  m.  E. 
of  Stocktou. 

Sonora,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  12 
m.  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Sonora,  or  Sonoma,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Atchison 
co.,  70  in.  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Sonora,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  8 
m.  S.E.  of  Bath. 

Sonora,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  7  m. 
N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Sonora,  or  W.  Sonora,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-villageof  Preble 
co.,  21  in.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

honorific,  a.  [From  Lat.  sonor,  sonoris,  and  facere, 
to  make.]  Yielding  or  producing  sound. 

Sonor'ity,  n.  A  rare  synonym  for  Sonorousness,  q.  v. 

Sono'rons,  a.  Sounding;  giving  sound  when  struck, 
as  metals. — Giving  a  clear  or  loud  sound  ;  as,  a  sonorous 
voice. — Yielding  sound  ;  sonant ;  vocal  :  characterized 
by  sound,  as  vowels.— High-sounding;  characterized  by 
magnificence  of  sound;  as,  sonorous  music,  sonorous 
language. 

Sono'rously,  adv.  In  a  sonorous  or  sonant  manner. 

Sono'rousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sonorous;  qual¬ 
ity  of  yielding  sound  when  struck,  or  coming  in  collision 
with  another  body ;  having  or  giving  a  loud  or  clear 
sound  ;  magnificence  of  sound ;  as,  the  sonorousness  of 
a  voice  or  an  instrument. 

Sonsillip,  n.  State  of  being  a  son,  or  of  having  the 
relation  of  a  son. — Filiation  ;  character  of  a  son. 

Sonson',  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  75  in.  S.S.E.  of  Antioquia. 

Sousona  tc.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Son'tag;,  Henrietta,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
singers  of  her  time,  b.  at  Coblentz,  1805.  Sprung  from 
a  theatrical  family,  Henrietta  was  the  favorite  prima 
donna  of  the  Berlin  stage  before  she  was  eighteen.  She 
soon  rose  to  the  foremost  place  among  European  vocal¬ 
ists.  In  Paris,  where  she  went  in  1828,  and  afterwards 
in  London,  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  fresh  and  lovely 
voice,  and  the  high,  finished,  exquisite  purity  of  her 
style,  produced  universal  delight.  About  1830,  she 
married  Count  Rossi,  a  Peidmontese  nobleman,  and  left 
the  theatre.  Her  virtues,  her  manners,  and  her  accom¬ 
plishments,  made  her  everywhere  acceptable  in  the 
highest  circles.  But  she  never  lost  her  love  for  her 
art,  and  continued  to  make  progress  as  an  artist  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  high  life.  After  a  happy 
union  of  nearly  twenty  years,  her  husband  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  and  lost  his  for¬ 
tune.  Without  hesitation  she  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  her  art  for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and  her  children. 
She  sang  for  several  seasons  in  Europe,  and  came  to  the 
U.  States  in  1852.  After  a  brilliant  and  successful  tour 
t  hrough  the  Union,  she  accepted  a  tempting  offer  from 
Mexico,  where  she  was  cut  off  by  cholera,  in  1854, 
while  preparing  for  her  first  appearance  before  the 
public. 

Soo  tier,  So»  d  ra.  n.  Same  as  Sudra,  q.  v. 

Soo'-fee,  n.  Same  as  Sofi,  q.  v. 

Sooloo'  Isles,  a  group  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most 
S.  of  the  Phillippine  Islands,  between  Lat.  4°  and  7°  N„ 
Lon.  120° and  123° E.  They  take  their  name  from  Sooloo, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  in  Lat.  6°  N.,  Lon.  120°  E.  They 
are  generally  fertile,  and  produce  rice,  teak,  sago,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits.  The  inhab.  are  of  the  Malay  race,  are 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  notorious  for 
Piracy.  In  1851  Spain  sent  an  expedition  against  them, 
and  in  1881, she  compelled  the  Sultan  to  recognize  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Spain  over  the  Archipelago.  P.  abt.  120,000. 

Soon,  adr.  [A.  S.  sona .]  In  a  short  time;  shortly; 
shortly  after  time  specified  or  supposed  ;  as,  soon  after 
Christmas. — Early;  betimes;  before  any  time  specified 
or  supposed;  without  the  usual  delay  or  interval  of 
time;  as,  why  did  you  come  so  sorm ? — Readily;  wil¬ 
lingly;  quickly;  promptly  ;  —  in  this  sense  associated 
with  would,  or  some  other  term  synonymous  with  will; 
as,  I  would  as  soon  die  as  see  my  country  dishonored 
As  soon  as,  so  soon  as,  immediately  upon  or  after  an¬ 
other  event ;  as,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  we  wi  1 1  start. 

Sooil'da,  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Dharwar ;  Lat.  14° 34'  N.,  Lon.  74° 5s'  E. 

Soor'ma,  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony,  used  by  Hin¬ 
doo  women  to  anoint  their  eyelids. 

Soo'soo,  n.  ('/Ml.)  The  native  name  of  the  Dolphin 
of  the  Ganges  (Platanista  Garigeticus  or  Soosoo  Gangeti- 
cus).  a  cetacean  of  the  family  Delphinidx,  supposed  to 
be  the  Platanista  of  Pliny. 

Soot,  (silt  or  soot,)  n.  [A.  S.]  The  well-known  chimney 
deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  particles  of  carbon 
mechanically  carried  up  from  a  coal  or  wood  fire  It 
also  contains  much  mineral  matter  (the  lighter  portion 
of  the  ash  of  the  fuel),  aud  iu  addition  always  yields 


I  liquid  hydrocarbons,  condensed  doubtless  from  unburny 
hydrocarbon  vapors,  together  with  notable  quantities 
of  ammouiacal  salts.  The  latter  render  600t,  especially 
coal-soot,  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Soot,  n.  .  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 

Soothe,  (soth,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gesothian,  to  soothe;  Lat. 
suavis  ;  Gr.  hedus.]  To  please  by  speaking  sweet  words 
to;  to  gratify  by  kind  attentions;  to  please  with  blan¬ 
dishments  or  soft  words,  or  by  compliance;  to  flatter. 

“  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast."  —  Congreve. 
— To  relieve  from  or  remove,  as  pain  or  passion :  to  as¬ 
suage;  to  calm  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  soften  :  to  tranquillize; 
to  mitigate;  as,  to  soothe  an  angry  woman. — To  please; 
to  gratify;  to  make  glad;  as,  "  sooth’d  with  his  future 
fame.” —  Dryden. 

Soother,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  soothes,  softens, 
or  assuages  :  a  flatterer. 

Sooth'ingly,  ado.  In  a  soothing  manner. 
Sootli'say,  v.  n.  To  predict;  to  foretell. 
Soothsayer,  n.  [A.  S.  soth,  truth.]  A  foreteller  of 
future  events ;  a  prognosticator ;  a  diviner. 
Sootli'saying',  n.  The  foretelling  of  the  future  by 
persons  without  divine  aid  or  authority. 

Soot'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  or  characteris¬ 
tics  of  soot;  sooty. 

Sooty.  ( sut'ty  or  sool'y,)  a.  (comp,  sootier;  superl. 
sootiest.)  [A.  S.  sotig .]  Producing  soot;  consisting 
of  soot;  foul  with  soot;  black  like  soot;  dark;  dusky; 
grimy;  dingy;  smutty;  fuliginous;  as,  sooty  coal. 
Sop,  n.  [Du.  sop,  juice;  Ger.  sappe,  soup,  broth;  Fr. 
soupe\  Sp.  sopci.]  Anything  steeped,  dipped,  or  soft¬ 
ened  in  liquor  ;  — especially,  something  thus  dipped  in 
broth  or  liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be  eaten. —  Any¬ 
thing  given  to  appease  or  pacify  ;  — so  called  ill  allusion 
to  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus  in  mythological  story. 

“  Ill-nature  is  uot  cured  with  a  sop."  —  L' Estrange. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sopped,)  ( sopt .)  To  steep  or  dip  in 
liquor;  as,  to  sop  bread  in  milk. 

Soph,  (sof,)  n.  In  the  English  universities,  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form  of  Sophister.  q.  v.  —  In  American  colleges, 
a  contraction  of  Sophomore,  q.  v. 

Sophi.  Sophy,  (so'fy.)  See  Sofi. 

Sope'tran.  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Cundinamarca,  10  m.  S.  of  Antioquia. 

Sophia,  ( so-fi'a ,)  Empress  of  Constantinople,  niece  of 
Theodora,  and  wife  of  Justinian  II.,  with  whom  she 
shared  in  the  government  of  the  state.  After  the  death 
of  that  prince  iu  578,  she  conspired  against  Tiberius 
Constantine,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  her 
advice,  and,  being  defeated  by  him,  was  compelled  to 
live  in  privacy. 

Sophi  'a,  half-sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Czarina  of 
Russia,  was  born  in  1667,  and  in  1682  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitz.  Having  succeeded 
in  her  ambitious  designs,  she  reigned  over  the  Musco¬ 
vites  under  the  names  of  her  brothers,  Peter  and  Ivan. 
The  former  (Peter  the  Great),  however,  finally  possessed 
himself  of  the  sole  power ;  and  Sophia  died  a  prisoner 
in  a  convent,  1704. 

Soph  i'a.  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  on  theBogana,  a  tributary  of 
the  Iscar.  Manuf.  Woollen,  silks,  leather,  Jtr.  P.  43,000. 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell.  Sophia  Doro. 

THE.a  of  Prussia.  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover. 
Sophism,  (sof 'inn.)  n.  [Fr.  sop  his  me  ;  from  Gr.  soph- 
isma  —  sophos,  clever,  wise,  skilful.]  (Logic.)  A  syl¬ 
logism  which  contains  some  fallacy  apt  to  be  overlooked 
at  first  sight.  Most  errors  are  sophisms,  but  usually  the 
latter  term  implies  also  that  the  person  using  it  is  in 
some  measure  conscious,  and  endeavors  to  conceal  it 
by  subtlety.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  but  does  not,  and  is  faulty  either  in  form 
or  argument. 

SopIi'ist,n.  [Fr.  sophists ;  Gr.  sop  hi  sirs.]  (Phil.)  One  of 
a  class  of  philosophers  who  arose  in  ancient  Greece  about 
the  5th  century  B.  c.  They  went  about  discoursing  and 
debating,  and  taught  for  hire  the  youth  of  rich  and  no¬ 
ble  families.  Hence,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  pur¬ 
suing  philosophy  more  for  the  sake  of  gain  than  from 
any  proper  love  of  it.  They  cultivated  the  various  arts 
of  persuasion,  and  in  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  la¬ 
boring  to  expose  and  lay  bare  the  delusions  of  appear¬ 
ance,  they  acquired  great  dexterity  in  the  uses  of  terms, 
and  frequently  attempted  to  secure  victory  by  the  use 
of  specious  fallacies.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  professed 
to  instruct  in  the  art  of  making  all  sorts  of  orations,  aud 
how  to  speak  for  or  against  any  cause  whatever.  Hence, 
they  were  frequently  held  up  to  ridicule  by  Socrates  and 
Plato;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  labors  were 
of  service  in  tending  to  improve  the  language.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  sophists  were  Protagoras  of 
Ahdera,  Ilippias  of  Elis,  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  and  Erithydemus  of  Chios. 

— A  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 

Sepliister,  ( sof  -,)  n.  In  the  great  English  universi¬ 
ties,  a  name  given  to  a  student  who  is  advanced  beyond 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  college. 

SephiKt  ic,  Sophist  ical,  a.  [Fr.  sophistique ;  Gr. 
sophistikos.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  soph¬ 
ist  or  to  sophistry;  embodying  or  involving  false  reason¬ 
ing  ;  fallaciously  subtle;  not  true  or  sound;  as,  a  so¬ 
phistical  argument. 

SophiHt'ically,  adv.  In  a  sophistical  manner  ;  fal¬ 
laciously  :  not  soundly. 

Sopliisi'icalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sa- 
phistical  or  fallacious. 

Sophisticate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sophisliquer.]  To  practise 
sophistry  or  fallacy;  to  falsify;  to  adulterate:  to  vio¬ 
late;  to  pervert;  to  corrupt  by  something  spurious,  ex¬ 
traneous,  or  foreigu  ;  as,  to  sophisticate  the  understand¬ 
ing,  to  sophisticate  liquors. 
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Sopli  is-t  icnto,  Sophist'icfttcdf  a.  Adulterated; 

not  pure;  not  genuine;  as,  sophisticated  wine. 

Sophistication,  ( so-fist-i-kd'shun ,)  re.  [Fr.J  Act  of 
adulterating;  a  debasing  or  perverting  the  purity  of  a 
thing  by  au  extraneous  admixture;  as,  sophistication 
of  sense. 

Sophist'icator,  n.  One  who  sophisticates  or  adul¬ 
terates. 

Sophistry,  n.  [0.  Fr.  snphisterie.]  Subtle  and  falla¬ 
cious  reasoning;  ratiocination  sound  in  appearance 
only  ;  practice  of  a  sophist. 

Sophocles,  ( sof'o-ldrss ,)  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  B.  in  the 
Attic  demits  or  village  of  Colonus,  B.  c.  495,  thirty  years 
later  than  iEschylus.  lie  received  a  good  education,  and 
at  an  early  age  gained  the  prize  in  music  and  gymnas¬ 
tics.  He  was  fifteen  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought,  and  for  his  remarkable  beauty  and  skill  in  music, 
he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  which  satjg  the  paean 
of  victory.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  appeared 
naked,  anointed  with  oil,  and  holding  a  lyre  in  his  left 
hand.  Ilis  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  was  in  468, 
when,  under  memorable  circumstances,  he  had  iEschy- 
ius  for  his  rival,  and  won  the  victory.  Of  the  next  28 
years  of  his  life  nothing  is  recorded ;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  made  poetry  his  business,  and  that  he  composed 
a  great  many  plays  during  that  period.  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  is  now  extant.  The  Antigone,  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  his  extant  tragedies,  was  brought  out  in  440, 
and  won  the  prize.  The  number  of  plays  attributed  to 
him,  without  question,  was  118,  of  which  81  were  prob¬ 
ably  produced  after  the  Antigone..  Seven  only  are  ex¬ 
tant,  viz.,  Antigone,  Eleclra,  Trachinian  Women,  King 
(Edipus,  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  and  Qidipus  at  Colonus. 
These  exhibit  his  art  in  its  maturity,  and  sustain  the 
verdict  of  ancient  and  modern  critics,  that  S.  carried 
t lie  Greek  drama  to  its  highest  perfection.  He  effected 
a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  tragedy  as 
iEschylus  left  it;  loosening  the  connection  between 
the  parts  of  the  trilogy  "and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
making  them  not  one  great  poem,  but  four  distinct 
ones  ;  introducing  a  third  actor  ;  and  for  subjects  select¬ 
ing.  not  a  series  of  heroic  and  mythical  actious,  but 
f<»r  each  play  one  leading  fact  of  real  humau  interest 
and  lasting  significance.  S.  lived  to  be  nearly  90,  and  in 
his  latest  years  most  probably  wrote  the  (Eclipus  at 
Colonus,  so  full  of  sweetness  and  tender  melancholy, 
and  consoling  hopes,  which  was  not  presented  on  the 
stage  till  five  years  after  the  poet’s  death.  D.  406  B.  c. 

Sophomore,  (sdfo-mor,)  n.  In  American  colleges,  a 
stu  lent  next  above  a  Freshman,  or  one  belonging  to  the 
second  of  the  four  classes  of  collegians. 

S  ipisomor'ie,  Sopliomor'ical,  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  after  the  manner  of,  a  sophomore;  — 
hence,  tumid  ;  inflated  or  high-flown  in  style  or  quality. 

Sophonisba,  ( so/'o-nis-ba .)  See  Masinissa. 

So  por,  n.  [Lat.j  (Med.)  A  profound  sleep,  from  which 
the  person  can  be  roused  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  in  many  of  the  neuroses. 

Soporiferous,  a.  [Lat.  soporifer  —  sopor,  lethargy, 
and  fern,  to  bear,  bring.]  Bringing  or  producing  sleep 
or  drowsiness  ;  tending  to  produce  sleep ;  soporific  ;  nar¬ 
cotic;  opiate;  somniferous;  as,  a  soporiferous  potion. 

SoporiFerously,  adv.  In  a  soporiferous  manner. 

Soporiferousness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug 
soporiferous. 

Soporif  ic,  a.  [Lat.  sopor,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Caus¬ 
ing  sleep;  tending  to  bring  sleep;  soporiferous;  as,  the 
soporific  qualities  of  morphine 

Soporose,  Sop'orous,  a.  [Lat.  soporus ;  Fr.  so- 
pire.ux.)  Inducing  sleep ;  sleepy;  somnolent. 

Sop'per,  n.  One  who  sops  in  liquid  something  to  be 
eaten. 

Sop  py,  a.  Wet;  soaked,  steeped,  or  saturated  with 
moisture;  as,  the  streets  are  soppg  after  heavy  rain. 

Sopra.  [It.,  above.]  (Mas.)  A  term  frequently  used 
for  description ;  as  nella  parte  di  sopra,  in  the  higher  or 
upper  part;  di  sopra,  above;  contrapunto  sopra  ilsog- 
g-tto,  counterpoint  above  the  subject,  &c. 

Sopra'nist,  n.  (Mas.)  A  singer  in  treble. 

Sopra'no,  n.;  Eng.  pi.  Sopranos  ;  It.  pi.  Soprani.  [It., 
from  sopra.]  ( Mas .)  The  highest  female  vocal  organ  ; 
the  treble ;  —  in  distinction  from  Contralto,  q.  v. 

So'quel,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Santa  Cruz  co.,  3  m.  E.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

So'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the 
Garigliano,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Naples  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Sora'ta,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La  Paz,  57  m.  N.W. 
of  La  Paz,  8, *50  feet  above  the  sea;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Sorau.  (so'rou.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  56  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Pop.  8,000. 

.Sorb,  re.  [Lat.  sorbus. ]  ( Bot .)  The  Service-tree  and  its 
fruit.  See  Pyrus. 

Sorbefacient,  (-fd'shent,)  n.  [Lat.  sorbtre,  to  absorb, 
and  faciens  —  facers,  to  make.]  (Med.)  A  medicine 
which  produces  absorption. 

—a.  (Med.)  Producing  absorption. 

Sor'bet,  n.  Another  orthography  of  Sherbet,  q.  v. 

fiorhonue,  (The,)  (s»r'iio«,)  a  celebrated  college  of 
France,  founded  at  Paris  in  the  loth  century,  by  Robert 
de  Sorbonne,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  support  of  secular  priests  who  should  de¬ 
vote  themselves  wholly  and  gratuitously  to  the  work 
of  instruction  in  theology.  The  members  of  the  college 
were  all  either  doctors  or  bachelors  of  theology,  and  the 
high  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  14th, 
15th,  10th.  and  17th  centuries  caused  them  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  appealed  to  on  questions  of  theology  or  morals. 
During  the  18th  century  the  S.  greatly  declined  from  its 
ancient  reputation,  and  it  was  suppressed  in  1789.  At 
the  reorganization  of  the  University  by  Napoleon  in 


1808.  the  Sorbonne  was  reestablished  as  the  Theological 
F’aculty  of  that  body;  but  it  failed  to  recover  its  old 
prestige,  even  with  the  clerical  element.  In  the  morei 
recent  organization  of  the  University,  the  Sorbonne  has 
no  distinct  or  special  character ;  but  its  halls  still  retain 
their  ancient  appellation. 

Sor'cerer,  (-ser-,)  n.  [Fr.  sorcier,  from  L.  Lat.  sortiarius 
—  from  Lat.  sortes,  oracles.J  A  diviner;  an  enchanter;  a 
magician ;  a  conjurer ;  a  wizard ;  as,  an  Egyptian  sorcerer. 

Sor  ceress,  n.  A  female  sorcerer;  a  witch. 

Sor'cerous,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  sorcery. 

!  Sor'cery,  n.  [Fr.  sorcellerie.]  The  black  art ;  magic ; 
enchantment;  witchcraft;  divination  by  the  assistance 
of  evil  spirits ;  diablerie ;  as,  a  witch  burned  for  sorcery. 

Sord'awalite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  wichtyne,  re¬ 
sembling  pit-coal  in  appearance,  found  in  grayish  or 
bluish-black  opaque  masses,  uear  Sordawala  in  Finland, 
forming  thin  veins  in  trap-rock.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alum¬ 
ina,  iron,  and  magnesia,  with  about  three  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Sor  ties,  n.  [Lat.,  from  sordere,  to  be  foul.]  Foul  mat¬ 
ter;  dregs;  excrement;  filthy  or  rejected  matter  of 
whatever  kind. 

Sordid,  a.  [Fr.  sordide  ;  Lat.  sordidus  —  sordeo,  to  be 
foul.]  Low;  vile;  ignoble;  mean  ;  base ;  vulgar ;  as,  a 
sordid  nature,  a  sordid  soul. —  Meauly  avaricious  or 
parsimonious ;  niggardly ;  covetous ;  as,  the  sordid  lust 
of  gold. 

Sor'd  idly,  adv.  In  -a  sordid  manner;  avariciously; 
meanly ;  basely  ;  covetously. 

Sor'didness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sordid ;  meanness; 
avarice  ;  baseness ;  niggardliness ;  also,  filthiness. 

Sor'diue,  Sor'det,  «.  [Fr.  sourdine,  from  Lat.  s Ur¬ 
dus,  dull-sounding.]  (Mus.)  A  small  instrument  or 
damper  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the 
bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello,  to  render  the  sound 
fainter. 

Sore,  n.  [A.  S.  sdr,  sorrow,  grief,  painj  A  wound;  a 
raw  ;  a  sp  it  or  place  in  an  animal  where  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  ruptured,  bruised,  or  abraded,  so  as  to  feel  pain  at 
the  slightest  pressure.  —  An  ulcer ;  a  boil ;  a  blister  on 
the  flesh.  —  lienee,  distress;  grief;  trouble;  sorrow; 
difficulty  ;  as,  despised  love  is  a  painful  sore. 

— a.  (comp,  sorer  ;  superl.  sorest.)  Inflamed;  painful; 
tender  and  susceptible  of  paiu  from  pressure ;  as,  a  sore 
foot.  —  Tender,  as  the  mind;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or 
vexed  ;  very  susceptible  of  irritation  from  anything  that 
crosses  the  inclination  or  jars  upon  the  feelings  ;  as,  his 
mind  is  still  sore  about  it.  —  Severe ;  afflictive ;  fraught 
with  pain  or  distress;  bitter;  trying  ;  as,  a  sore  disease, 
a  sore  infirmity,  a  sore  calamity. 

— adv.  In  a  sore  manner;  with  violent  pain  or  distress; 
grievously  ;  as,  he  was  wounded  sore. — Greatly  ;  deeply  ; 
violently  ;  severely  ;  as,  they  were  sore  repulsed. 

Sore,  n.  [Fr.  sor,faueon  sor,  a  falcon  of  the  first  year.] 
A  hawk  or  falcon  of  the  first  year.  —  In  venery,  a  four- 
year  old  buck. 

Soredif  erous,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  soredia. 

Sore'diiun,  u. ;  pi.  Soredia.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  soros,  a 
heap.]  (Bit.)  A  heap  of  powdery  bodies  found  in 
lichens  lying  upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  thallus. 

Sor'el,  n.  [Dim.  of  sore,  a  buck.]  A  buck  of  the  third 
year,  (a.) 

— A  reddish-brown  color.  See  Sorrel. 

Sorel  (Agnes).  See  Agnes  Sorel. 

Sore!',  or  William  Henrv.  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Richelieu  co.,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop. 
(1897)  6,845. 

Sore'ly,  adv.  [From  sore.]  With  violent  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  distress;  grievously;  greatly;  violently; 
severely;  as,  to  be  sorely  grieved,  pained,  or  tempted. 

Sore'liess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sore;  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  any  part  of  an  animal  body,  which  renders  it 
extremely  sensible  of  paiu  from  pressure;  figuratively, 
tenderness  of  mind,  or  susceptibility  of  mental  pain ;  as, 
soreness  of  conscience,  the  soreness  of  wounded  vanity,  Ac. 

Soresi  na.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Cremona,  14  m. 
N.W.  of  Cremona;  pop.  5,000. 

Sor'ex,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  Soricid.®,  g.u. 

Sor  ghum,  re.  (Bot.)  See  IIolcus. 

Sar'go,  re.  [It.,  from  Lat.  sorghum.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Sorghum. 

.So'ri,  re. ;  pi.  of  Sorus,  q.v. 

So  ria,  (anc.  Numantia,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Douro,  1 13  m. 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Numantia,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  132  B.c.  Pop.  5,632. 

Soriano.  ( so-re-a'no ,)  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  7  m.  E. 
of  Viterbo ;  pop.  5,400. 

Soria  no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  ofCalabria-Ulteriore 
II.,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Monteleone  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sori'tes,  re.  [Gr.  soreetes,  from  soros,  a  heap.]  (Logie.) 
An  abridged  form  of  stating  a  series  of  syllogisms,  in 
which  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a  premiss  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  :  e.g.,  A  =  B,  B  =  C,  C=D;  therefore  A  = 
D.  This  is  a  sorites  consisting  of  two  distinct  syllo¬ 
gisms,  which,  drawn  out  at  length,  would  stand  thus : 
A  =  B,  B  =  C  ;  therefore  A  =  C ;  and  A  =  C,  C  =  D ; 
therefore  A  =  D. 

Soroea'bo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Silo 
Paulo  ;  pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Soror'icide,  (-sid.)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  snror,  sister,  and 
ciedere,  to  kill.]  The  murder,  or  murderer,  of  a  sister. 

Soro'sire,  re.  (Bot.)  A  collective  fruit,  formed  of  a  number 
of  separate  flowers,  firmly  coherent  into  afleshy  or  pulpy 
mass  with  the  thalamus  upon  which  they  are  situated. 
The  pine-apple  is  an  example;  each  hexagonal  division 
represents  a  flower,  while  the  crown  of  leaves  above 
consists  of  empty  bracts.  The  bread-fruit,  jack-fruit, 
and  mulberry,  are  other  examples.  Sue  Kt.erio. 


Soro'sis.  re.  The  name  assumed  in  the  U.  S.  by  certain 
women’s  clubs. 

Sor'rel,  re.  [Fr.  surelle ;  A.  S.  sur,  sour.]  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  the  genus  Jiumex,  q.  v. 

Mountain-sorrel.  (Bot.)  See  Oxalis. —  Wood-sorrel. 
(Bot.)  See  Oxyria. — Salt  of  sorrel.  (Chem.)  Binoxolate 
of  potash. 

Sor'rel,  a.  Of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color;  as. 
a  sorrel  nag. 

— re.  A  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color. 

Sor  rei-tree,  re.  (Bot.)  Andromeda  arborea,  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Andromeda,  order  Ericucese,  which  grow* 
chiefly  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  and  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  w.'th  a  trunk 
12-15  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  little  or  no 
use.  The  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  sometimes  used  for 
dyeing  wool  black. 

So  I*  r  i*  ii  to,  (anc.  Surrentum,)  a  seaport-town  of  S. 
Iigly,  prov.  of  Naples,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  7  m.  S.W. 
of  Ca8tellamare,  and  18  m.  S.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  scenery,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Tasso. 

Sor'rily,  a.  [From  sorry.]  In  a  sorry  manner;  meanly; 
pitiably;  despicably;  contemptibly;  wretchedly;  as, 
he  sings  sorrily. 

Sor'riness,  re.  State  of  being  sorry. 

Sorrow ,(sor'ro,)n.  [A.  S.  sorg,  sor/t.]  Mental  pain; 
care  ;  solicitude;  grief ;  affliction;  sadness;  mourning; 
woe;  uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  produced  by  the  loss 
of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  disappointment  in 
the  expectation  of  good  ;  regret ;  unhappiness. 

— v.  re.  [A.  S.  sorgian.]  To  leel  sorrow  or  pain  of  mind; 
to  be  sad  ;  to  grieve;  to  mourn,  weep,  or  lament;  as,  a 
sorrowing  mother. 

Sor'rowful.  a.  Full  of  sorrow  ;  sad;  mournful:  sorry; 
grieving  lor  the  loss  of  some  good,  or  on  account  ol  some 
expected  evil ;  deeply  serious  ;  depressed  ;  dejected  ;  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  as,  a  sorrowful  heart. —  Mournful ;  lamentable ; 
producing  sorrow;  inducing  grief;  as,  a  sorrowful 
qveut. —  Expressing,  or  accompanied  with,  grief;  as,  a 
sorrowful  .story. 

Sor'rowfully,  adv.  In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

Sor'row  lulness,  re.  State  of  being  sorrowful. 

Sor'rowless,  a.  Free  from  care  or  sorrow. 

Sor'ry ,  a.  (comp,  sorrier  ;  superl.  sorriest.)  [A.  S.  sarig, 
sart.J  Having  feeling  or  sorrow;  grieved;  afflicted; 
lightly  grieved  or  pained  ;  as,  I  felt  sorry  for  him.— Dis¬ 
mal  ;  melancholy  ;  wretched  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  sorry  plight. 
—Poor;  mean;  vile;  worthless;  as,  a  sorry  horse,  a 
sorry  excuse. 

Sors',  re. ;  pi.  Sortes.  [Lat.j  A  lot ;  — also,  a  species  of 
divination  by  drawing  lots. 

Sort',  re.  [Fr.  sorte;  Lat.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot.]  A  kind  or 
species;  any  number  or  collection  of  individual  persons 
or  things  characterized  by  the  same  or  like  qualities  or 
attributes;  class;  order;  as,  a  sort  of  quadrupeds,  a  sort 
of  flowers,  a  sort  of  writings. —  Form  of  being  or  acting ; 
manner;  style. —  Degree  of  any  quality ;  as,  he,  in  some 
sort,  imitated  his  manner.— A  pair ;  a  set ;  a  suit ;  a 
number  of  things  used  together. 

— pi.  (Print.)  Letters,  marks,  points,  spaces,  or  quadrats, 
that  are  either  wanting  or  superfluous  in  quantity. 

Out  of  sorts,  indisposed;  out  of  order;  not  in  usual 
health  or  spirits  ;  as,  you  appear  out  of  sorts  to-day.— 
(Print.)  With  some  letters  of  type  in  the  font  deficient 
or  exhausted. —  To  run  upon  sorts,  to  use  or  require  a 
greater  numberof  some  particular  letters,  points,  marks, 
Ac.,  than  the  regular  proportion;  —  said  of  types. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  sortior,  to  cast  or  draw  lots, from  sors, sortis.] 
To  separate  or  distribute,  as  things  having  like  quali¬ 
ties,  and  place  them  in  distinct  classes  or  divisions;  as, 
to  sort  people  according  to  their  tastes  or  affinities,  to 
sort  wools  of  different  colors. —  To  reduce  to  order  from 
a  state  of  confusion;  as,  to  sort  nails,  to  sort  types. —  To 
conjoin;  to  put  together  in  distribution  ;  as,  “She  sorts 
things  present  with  things  past.”  (Davies.)  —  To  cull ; 
to  select ;  to  choose  from  a  number ;  as,  let  him  sort 
himself  a  wife. 

— v.  re.  To  be  joined  or  combined  with  others  of  the  same 
kind  or  species  ;  to  agree ;  as,  metals  sort  with  minerals 
in  the  earth. —  To  consort ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  associate ;  as, 
he  sorts  with  persons  beneath  him  in  station. — To  fit ;  to 
suit ;  to  be  adapted  ;  as,  “  Different  styles  with  different 
subjects  sort.*’  (Pope.) — To  fall  out ;  to  happen  ;  tocome 
about;  to  result;  to  terminate;  to  issue  successfully; 
as,  things  did  not  sort  according  to  my  expectations. — 
To  harmonize ;  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  understand¬ 
ing  ;  as,  persons  of  opposite  natures  often  sort  them¬ 
selves  together. 

Sort'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  sorted. 

Sort'er,  re.  One  who  sorts. 

Sortie,  (sor’te,)  re.  (Mil.)  A  sudden  attack  or  onslaught 
made  by  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  place  upon  the  be¬ 
siegers  ;  a  sally. 

Sortilege,  (sor'li-lej,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sors,  sortis,  a 
lot,  and  legere,  to  select.]  Act  or  practice  of  drawing 
lots  ;  —  also,  divination  by  drawing  lots. 

Sorti legions,  (-le’jus.)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to, 
or  accomplished  by,  sortilege. 

So'rus,  re.  ;  pi.  Sori.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  soros,  heap.]  ( Bot.) 
A  small  heap  of  reproductive  granules  found  growing 
upon  the  fronds  of  polypodiaceons  ferns. 

So'-so,  a.  Passably  ;  indifferently  good.  See  So. 

Sospiro, (-pe'ro,)n.  [It.,  asigh.]  (Mus.)  Same  as  Rest, 
q.  v. 

Sostenn'to,  p.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which,  affixed 
to  a  note,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  held  out  iu  an  equal 
and  steady  manner. 

Sot',  re.  [Fr. ;  Du.zo<,-L.  Lat.  sottus.]  An  habitual  drunk¬ 
ard  ;  a  person  stupefied  or  besotted  by  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  in  strong  liquors. 
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Sot,  v.  a.  To  stupefy :  to  besot :  to  infatuate ;  as,  “  I  hate 
to  see  a  brave,  bold  fellow  sotted."  —  Dryden. 

— e.  n.  To  tope  or  tipple  to  a  degree  of  stupidity. 

So'to,  Ferdinand  de.  See  De  Soto. 

Sot'tiMll,  a.  Like  a  sot  or  hoggish  fellow  ;  destitute  of 
sense  ;  besotted  ;  very  stupid  or  foolish  ;  as,  a  sottish  and 
grossly  ignorant  understanding.  —  Dull,  deadened,  or 
rendered  stupid  with  intemperance  or  habitual  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

So  tti  silly,  adv.  In  a  sottish  manner. 

Sot'tisliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sottish; 
dill  ness  in  the  exercise  of  reason  :  stupidity  ;  obtuseness 
of  intellect;  —  also,  stupidity  or  imbecility  from  intem¬ 
perance. 

Sotto  voce,  (sdt'to-vo'chd.)  [It.]  ( Mas.)  With  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice;  in  an  undertone ;  with  moderate  inflection 
of  sound. 

Son,  (sod.)  n. ;  pi.  Sods,  ( soo .)  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  soZ.] 

The  former  name  of  the  French  copper  coin  of  five 
centimes,  being  in  value  the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc, 
or  about  one  cent  American. 

Soua'ri-niit,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Caryocar. 

Soubrette,  (soo'bret.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  lady’s-maid;  a  fe¬ 
male  waiting-maid  or  attendant ;  also,  a  chambermaid. 

Souchong.  ( soo-shong ',)  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea. 

Sotl'cook  Hi  ver,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Belknap 
co„  and  flows  into  the  Merrimac  3  m.  S.E.  of  Concord. 

Sou'daii,  Soodan,  Nigritia,  or  Berr-es  soodan,  {Land 
of  the  Blacks,)  an  extensive  but  very  indefinite  tract  of 
Central  Africa,  which  has  for  many  ages  been  the  pecu¬ 
liar  home  of  the  negro  race,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sahara,  on  the  W.  by  Senegambia.  on  the  S.  by  Upper 
Guinea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Kong  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  the  E.  by  Kordofan.  The  Kong  Mountains 
rise  to  the  height 
of  3.000  ft  ;  while 
Mount  Atlantika, 
near  the  sources 
of  the  Tchadda,  is 
10,000  in  height. 

The  Niger  (r/.  v.) 
waters  the  west¬ 
ern  regions,  and 
in  the  east  are 
Lakes  Tchad  and 
Fittri.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  west 
and  middle  dis¬ 
tricts  resembles 
that  of  Senegam¬ 
bia  and  Guinea; 
that  of  Eastern  S. 
is  still  imperfect¬ 
ly  known.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  pursued 
with  considerable 
skill;  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  indigo 
are  abundantly 
cultivated;  and 
wheat, rice,  maize. 

Guinea-corn,  and 
millet  are  among 
the  ordinary 
crops.  Gold-dust, 
which  abounds  in 
the  rivers;  iron, 
made  from  iron¬ 
stone.  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  all  parts  of 
the  country:  and  Fig.  2396. 

ivory  and  feath-  woman  of  kassala  carrying  water. 
ers,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exports.  Of  the  numerous  kingdoms  and  states 
into  which  the  country  is  divided,  the  following  are  the 
chief;  Bambarra,  Masina,  Ganilo,  Sokoto.  Bornou,  Bagir- 
mi,  Whydali.  and  Darfur.  The  Egyptian  powers  on  the  E. 
have  settlements,  among  which  Kassala  is  noted  as  an 
important  military  station,  and  for  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  its  inhabitants  (Fig.  2396).  The  area  is  not  known, 
but  is  generally  estimated  at  2,250,00b  sq.  in.;  the  pop. 
at  from  10.000,000  to  50,000.000. 
fsoudan  (the),  a  prov.  of  Egypt,  being  a  part  of  tto 
above;  area  and  pop.  unknown, 
ftou'dersburg-h,  in  Penn.,  a  P.-V.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Sough,  ( suf ’,)  v.  n.  To  whistle,8igh,or  moan,  as  the  wind. 
— n.  A  hollow  murmuring  or  buzzing;  as,  the  sough  of 
the  forest;  —  hence,  a  scandal ;  a  rumor;  a  flying  report. 
— [0.  Eng.  saugh.\  A  small  drain  or  sewer;  an  adit. 
Sousfll t,  ( sawt ,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  seek,  q.  v. 

Soiilio  gnii  River,  rises  in  the  N.  of  Massachusetts, 
ami  flowing  N.E.  falls  into  the  Merrimac  River  in  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  New  Hampshire. 

Soul,  (sol,)n.  [A.  S.  sawl,  saul;  Ger. se.ele..]  The  thinking, 
spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  principle  in  man, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute  creation  ;  that 
part  of  man  which  enables  him  to  think  and  reason, 
and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  government ; 

—  sometimes,  the  so-called  animal  soul,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  seat  of  vital  function,  the  sensitive  affections, 
exclusive  of  the  voluntary  and  rational  powers,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  higher  nature,  or  spirit  of  man;  — 
occasionally,  also,  the  seat  of  emotion  and  feeling,  as 
distinguished  from  intellect; — and  sometimes,  again, 
the  intellect  or  understanding,  pure  and  simple,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  feeling ;  as,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

—  Hence,  the  vital  principle,  spirit,  or  essence;  the  ani¬ 
mating  power  or  part;  as,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — 
Hence^  the  inspirer,  leader,  or  ruling  spirit  of  any  ac¬ 
tion,  enterprise,  or  undertaking;  as,  an  able  statesman 
is  the  soul  of  his  party.  —  Courage ;  fire;  ardor;  energy 


or  grandeur  of  mind;  fervor;  any  excellent  or  sublime 
manifestation  of  the  emotional  or  moral  nature;  as, 
“The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare.”  (Scott.)  —  A  human 
being;  a  person  ;  an  individual ;  as,  she  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  souls  on  board  when  she  was  lost.  —  A  pure  or  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit. 

“  Rver.v  soul  in  lieav’n  shall  bend  the  knee  " — Milton. 

(Phil.)  In  its  original  meaning,  the  word  soul  de¬ 
noted  simply  a  present  fact, or  the  impression  conveyed 
to  the  speaker  by  certain  phenomena  which  he  was 
contemplating.  It  has  now  no  reference  either  to  the 
source  of  this  faculty  or  life, or  to  its  ultimate  duration, 
whether  here  or  in  any  other  state  or  existence.  The 
history  of  language  carries  us  back  to  a  time  during 
which  men  existed  without  any  consciousness  of  kin¬ 
ship,  marriage,  or  law,  or  of  their  relation  to  a  Being 
who  was  their  maker.  The  first  formation  of  the  ideas 
of  father,  mother,  wife,  and  brethren,  the  growth  of  the 
numerals,  of  words  like  duty,  rigid,  love,  of  the  idea  of 
a  creator,  ruler,  and  father  of  men,  seem  to  mark  sever¬ 
ally  a  stage  in  the  revelations  made  to  mankind.  How 
soon  these  words  began  to  convey  ideas  similar  to  those 
which  we  now  attach  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  word.so«Z  assumed  grad¬ 
ually  the  meaning  of  a  living,  thinking,  or  conscious 
power;  and  equally  certain,  also,  that  while  some  held 
this  power  to  be  indestructible,  others  either  denied 
this  conclusion,  or  rested  content  without  any  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  the  belief  in  the 
inherent  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  although  by 
some  affirmed  to  be  an  innate  conviction  in  the  human 
mind,  has  not  been  accepted  at  all  times  or  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  idea  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  or  continued  existence  after  death  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  a  place.  His  system  of  ethics  is  simply  a 
part  of  his  great  theory  of  politics;  and  his  morality  is 
confined,  therefore,  essentially  to  present  conditions. 
The  Platonic  philosophy,  or  the  Socratic,  if  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  this  subject  the  disciple  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  the  master,  introduces  us  to  a  wholly  different 
phase  of  thought.  The  idea  of  duty,  as  based  on  respon¬ 
sibility  to  an  unseen,  but  absolutely  impartial,  judge, 
runs  through  the  great  dialogue  entitled  the  Gorgias. 
The  belief,  if  grounded  in  part  on  metaphysical  argu¬ 
ments,  rests  chiefly  on  a  profound  internal  conviction. 
After  death  comes  the  judgment;  and  as  the  tree  falls, 
so  it  lies.  As  the  corpse  retains  the  features  seen  in 
life,  with  any  marks  or  scars  which  may  have  been 
made  on  the  body,  so  the  soul  retains  its  spiritual  fea¬ 
tures,  with  the  wounds  or  scars  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  unjust  actions.  The  souls  dismissed  from  the 
body  are  brought  before  Rlmdamanthus  the  judge,  who 
knows  not  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whose  impartial¬ 
ity  cannot  therefore  be  called  into  question.  And  the 
souls  of  kings,  rulers,  and  statesmen  are  thus  submitted 
to  a  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  sentence  is  passed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found.  Those 
which  are  found  unscarred  go  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed;  while  all  who  are  wounded  and  distorted  from 
the  effects  of  tyranny,  intemperance,  sloth,  or  lying,  are 
dismissed  to  the  prison-house,  where  they  are  to  receive 
due  punishment.  The  souls  so  dismissed  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  curable  and  the  incurable;  for 
punishment  must  either  be  for  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  or  as  a  warning  to  others.  For  all,  therefore, 
who  have  not  sinned  incurably,  the  punishment  of 
Hades  becomes  a  purgatorial  process;  and  in  this  class 
are  placed  the  souls  of  private  citizens  who  have  never 
been  invested  with  great  power  or  responsibility.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  insignificant  persons  to  commit  incurable  sins, 
this  terrible  privilege  being  reserved  for  despots,  unjust 
kings,  and  iniquitous  rulers  of  whatever  kind.  Tims, 
for  the  vast  mass  of  men,  the  punishments  of  the  unseen 
world  issue  in  reformation  and  final  happiness.  The 
Platonic  belief  was  adopted  by  Cicero,  who  sums  up  in 
his  treatise  De  Senectute.  the  metaphysical  arguments 
on  which  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been 
based.  But  neither  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  Roman  history,  can  it  be  said  that  there 
was  a  general  belief  in  the  inherent  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  modern  times,  while  it  has  become  tlie  habit 
of  many  to  appeal  to  the  universal  consent  of  mankind 
as  evidence  for  the  inherent  immortality  of  man,  both 
this  appeal  and  the  metaphysical  arguments  on  which 
this  belief  is  maintained  are  confronted  by  a  system  of 
philosophy,  sometimes  called  materialistic,  which  sees 
in  human  life  the  expression  of  forces  dependent  on 
certain  material  combinations,  and  which,  asserting 
that  consciousness  is  the  result  of  that  combination,  ab 
firms  that  with  the  dissolution  of  that  combination  the 
conscious  life  will  also  beat  an  end.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  vast  field  of  observation 
thus  opened.  We  will  only  note,  before  concluding, 
that  while  the  idea  of  inherent  immortality  is  gener¬ 
ally  maintained  by  Christian  theologians,  there  are 
some  who  share  the  belief  of  the  Anglican  archbishop 
Whately  ( Scripture  Revelations  of  a  Future.  State),  that 
immortality  is  a  gift  reserved  only  for  those  who  shall 
be  found  worthy  of  it,  the  eternal  death  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  being  the  final  extinction  of  the 
sinner,  and  not  his  continued  existence  in  a  state  of 
endless  torment.  See  Alger’s  Future  Life,  (10th  ed.  N.Y., 
1878),  with  a  Bibliography  of  4,977  book’s  on  this  subject! 

(Note.  Soul  is  frequent  ly  used  as  a  familiar  designation 
for  a  person,  usually  in  association  with  some  word  used 
adjectively,  as,  I  pity  the  poor  soul;  well,  he  was  a  good 
soul,  Ac. — Soul  is  also  largely  employed  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  of  sufficiently  obvious  signification;  as, 
AonZ-consuming,  xm/Z-dissolving,  sot/Z-distracting,  soul- 
hardened,  sonf-reviving,  Ac.,  Ac.) 


Souln'mea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Poly- 
galace.se.  S.  amara,  a  native  of  Molucca,  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge,  and  also  a 
valuable  remedy  in  cholera  and  pleurisy. 

Soul'-bell.  n.  The  passing-bell. 

Sou  led,  (sold.)  a.  Instinct  with  soul  or  feeling;  as,  he 
is  a  whole-tfO'/f^rf  fellow. 

Soul  e.  Melchior  Fr£d£ric.  a  French  novelist  and 
dramatist,  B.  at  Foix,  1800,  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  next  admitted  as  an  advocate;  but,  obtaining  little  , 
practice,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  for  which 
he  had  always  a  marked  predilection.  He  produced  a 
small  collection  of  poems,  in  a  volume  entitled  Amours 
Franfaises,  which  attracted  no  notice.  The  young 
author,  left  without  any  resources,  was  compel  led  to  take 
service  as  foreman  to  an  upholsterer.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  until  1828,  when  his  drama,  entitled  Romeo 
and  Julie.t,  having  been  successful  upon  the  stage,  he 
was  enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  litterateurs  of 
his  day.  With  the  production  of  Clotilde  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatist  was  fixed.  He  next  commenced  contrib¬ 
uting  romances  to  the  French  newspapers,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  this  new  walk,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
became  the  most  popular  romancist  of  the  day.  This 
position  he  occupied  until  1843,  when  Dumas  and  Eugene 
Sue,  following  in  his  steps,  somewhat  eclipsed  his  fame. 
He  remained,  however,  a  popular  writer  unto  bis  death. 
His  best  romances  are:  Memoires  du  Diable;  Deux 
Cadavres  ;  and  L'  Homme  de  Lettres.  D.  1847. 
Soul'less,  a.  Without  a  soul,  or  lacking  greatness  or 
nobleness  of  mind ;  mean;  craven;  abject;  spiritless; 
as,  a  soulless  villain. 

Sou  Unique,  or  I’aiist  i  u  I.,  ( soo-look ',)  ex-emperor 
of  Hayti,  was  B.  a  slave,  1787,  but  was  manumitted  while 
in  his  childhood.  At  14  he  assisted  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Ilayti.  He  rose  through  the  different 
grades  of  the  republican  army  until,  in  ls49,  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  emperor;  in  which  capacity  he  evinced 
himself  a  cruel,  violent,  and  ignorant  ruler.  He  was 
driven  from  Hayti  in  1859,  and,  after  first  seeking  an 
asylum  at  Jamaica,  retired  to  the  S.  of  France.  D.  1867. 
So ult.  N  icolas  Jean  i>e  Dieu.  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and 
Marshal  of  France,  born  1769,  at  St  Amand.  S.  en¬ 
tered  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  1785;  and  in  1791 
he  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Marshal  Luk- 
ner,  and  received  a  lieutenant’s  commission.  He  rose 
rapidly  under  Custine,  Hoche,  and  Maryeau,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  signalized  himself  in  the  victory  of  Fleurus. 
In  1799  he  acted  under  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
I860  he  served  under  the  same  commander  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Genoa.  S.  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in- 
a  sally  in  the  early  part  of  this  siege,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  after  Napoleon’s  victory  at  Marengo.  Napoleon, 
who  heard  of  S.'s  bravery  and  skill,  now  employed  him 
under  his  own  eye:  and  S.'s  promotion  went  forward 
till  he  had  reached  the  highest  station.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  marshals  whom  Napoleon  created  in  1804,  and  ha- 
was  the  first  marshal  whom  Napoleon  made  a  peer.  Ha- 
participated  largely  in  the  glories  of  the  campaign  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz;  took  in  the  next  year  a  distin¬ 
guished  share  in  the  victory  of  Jena;  and  showed  con¬ 
summate  firmness,  as  well  as  daring,  in  the  desperate 
struggle  at  Preuss-Eylau.  In  1808  Soult  was  sent  into 
Spain.  He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Reynosa,  and 
subsequently  commanded  against  Sir  John  Moore,  whom 
he  engaged  at  Corunna.  He  next  occupied  the  north 
of  Portugal,  but  being  surprised  and  defeated  by  Welling¬ 
ton  at  the  Douro,  he  retreated  with  great  loss  and 
difficulty  into  Spain.  In  1809  he  gained  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Oeana  over  the  Spaniards,  and  subdued  all  the 
south-west  of  Spain,  except  the  city  of  Cadiz.  He  lost 
in  1811  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Albuera  against  Beres- 
ford.  S.  was  recalled  to  aid  Napoleon  after  the  Russian 
campaign;  but  in  July  of  1813,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  to  stem,  if  possible,  the  advance  of  Wellington.  A 
series  of  engagements  in  and  near  the  Pyrenees  followed, 
in  which  <S.  showed  strategetic  abilities  of  very  high 
order,  and  gained  several  partial  successes,  though  ulti¬ 
mately  he  was  driven  back  into  France.  He  now  de¬ 
fended  his  native  country  against  the  invaders  with 
indomitable  courage,  and  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
resources.  Repeatedly  engaged,  and  almost  constantly 
defeated,  he  still  presented  an  unbroken  front  against 
his  assailants,  and  kept  his  retreating  army  ready  to 
dispute  every  tenable  post,  and  to  seize  any  favorable 
chance  of  attack  that  fortune  might  offer.  The  final 
battle  of  Toulouse  was  contested  by  him  with  nndi-- 
minished  skill  and  courage;  and  though,  on  the  whole, 
the  English  were  successful,  S.  had  the  advantage  in', 
several  points  of  the  battle;  5,000  of  his  enemies  had 
fallen  ;  and  he  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  city,  ready 
for  further  operations  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
Emperor’s  first  abdication.  In  1*15  -S.  joined  Napoleon 
and  fought  at  Waterloo,  where  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
Emperor’s  major-generals.  On  thesecond  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  5.  was  for  some  time  proscribed,  but  was  ulti¬ 
mately  restored  to  all  his  dignities.  After  July.  1830, 
he  was  much  trusted  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  employed 
-S.’s  talents  in  the  War  Office,  and  also  twice  made  him 
president  of  the  council.  In  1845  he  retired  from  active 
duty,  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Marshal- 
General  of  France. a  dignity  which  had  lain  in  abeyance 
since  the  death  of  Marshal  Turenne,  and  retired  to  his 
residence  of  Soultberg,  where  he  D.  1851. 

Sound,  a.  (comp,  sounder;  super!,  soundest.)  [A.  S. 
sund.]  Whole;  entire;  unbroken;  not  shaky,  split,  or 
defective;  not  bruised,  decayed,  or  imperfect ;  not  cari¬ 
ous  or  mutilated :  as.  sound  timber,  a  sound  ship,  a. sound 
apple,  a  sound  tooth.  —  Healthy;  robust;  hearty:  not 
diseased  or  distempered;  sane;  not  disordered  or  de¬ 
ranged;  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  accident ; — expressed  - 
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of  body  or  mind;  as,  a  sound  constitution,  a  sound  body,  ] 
a  s-.und  intellect,  soum  health.  —  Strong;  vigorous; 
firm.  —  Founded  in  truth:  solid:  weighty;  that  cannot 
be  overcome  or  refuted:  well  founded  or  substantiated; 
as,  a  sound  argument,  sound  principles,  a  sound  excuse 
or  objection  — Heavy;  forcibly  administered;  as,  to 
give  a  man  a  sound  thrashing. 

—  Free  from  error  or  fallacy;  orthodox ;  correct ;  not  false 
or  heterodox;  as,  sound  doctrine,  sound  knowledge, 
sound  rules.  —  Profound  ;  fast ;  undisturbed  ;  unbroken  ; 
as,  sound  sleep. —  Legal;  valid;  based  upon  right,  law, 
or  equity  ;  that  cannot  be  overthrown;  not  defective ; 
as,  sound  justice,  a  souml  title  or  tenure,  &c. 

(Note  Sound  is  occasionally  used  in  the  construction 
of  self-explaining  compounds;  as,  sound-headed,  sound- 
Inidied,  sound-hearted,  sound-timbered,  and  the  like.) 

Souml.  adv.  Soundly;  heartily;  thoroughly;  as,  he 
sleeps  sound. 

— n.  [Lat. sonus;  It.  suonn;  Fr.  and  Sp.  non. J  (Acoustics.) 
Sound  is  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  in  the  organ  of 
hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies,  when  this 
mot’on  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  through  an  elastic 
medium.  All  sounds  are  not  identical;  they  present 
differences  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  com¬ 
pared,  and  their  relations  determined.  S.  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  noises.  S.  properly  so  called,  or  musical 
S.,  is  that  which  produces  a  continuous  sensation,  and 
the  musical  value  of  which  can  be  determined ;  while 
noise  is  either  a  N.  of  too  short  a  duration  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  like  the  report  of  a  cannon,  or  else  it  is  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  many  discordaut  S.,  like  the  rolling  of 
thunder  or  the  noise  of  the  waves.  Nevertheless,  the 
difference  between  S.  and  noise  is  by  no  means  precise; 
Savart  has  shown  that  there  are  relations  of  height  in 
the  case  of  noise,  as  well  as  in  that  of  S-,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  certain  ears  sufficiently  well  organized  to  de¬ 
termine  the  musical  value  of  the  S.  produced  by  a  car¬ 
riage  rolling  on  the  pavement.  N.  is  always  the  result 
of  rapid  oscillations  imparted  to  the  molecules  of  elastic  j 
bodies,  when  the  stateof  equilibrium  of  these  bodies  has  j 
been  disturbed  either  by  a  shock  or  friction.  Such  bodies 
tend  to  regain  their  first  position  of  equilibrium,  but 
only  reach  it  after  performing,  on  each  side  of  that  posi¬ 
tion,  very  rapid  vibratory  movements,  the  amplitude  of 
which  quickly  decreases.  A  body  which  produces  a  S. 
is  called  a  sonorous  body.  As  understood  in  England 
ami  Germany,  a  vibration  comprises  a  motion  to  and 
fro ;  in  France,  on  the  contrary',  a  vibration  means  a 
movement  to  or  fro.  The  French  vibrations  are  with  us 
semi-vibratious ;  an  oscillation,  or  vibration,  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  vibrating  molecules  in  only  one  direction  ; 
&  double  or  complete  vibration  comprises  the  oscillation 
both  backwards  and  forwards.  Vibrations  are  very  read¬ 
ily  observed.  If  a  light  powder  is  sprinkled  on  a  body 
which  is  in  the  act  of  yielding  a  musical  S.,  — a  bell  or 
jar  held  horizontally  in  the  hand,  for  example,  —  a  rapid 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  powder,  which  renders  visible 
the  vibrations  of  the  body;  and  in  the  same  manner,  if 
a  stretched  cord  be  smartly  pulled  and  let  go,  its  vibra¬ 
tions  are  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies  can  only  produce  the  sensation  of  N.  in  us  by  the 
intervention  of  a  medium  interposed  between  the  ear 
and  the  sonorous 
body,  and  vibrating 
with  it.  This  me¬ 
dium  is  usually  the 
air.  but  all  gases, 
vapors,  liquids,  and 
solids  also  transmit 
S.  The  following 
experiment  shows 
that  the  presence  of 
a  ponderable  medi¬ 
um  is  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of 
S.  A  small  metallic 
bell,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  struck  by  a 
small  hammer,  by 
means  of  clock  work, 
or  an  ordinary  mu¬ 
sical-box,  is  placed 
under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump 
(Fig.  2397)  As  long 
as  the  receiver  is 
full  of  air  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  pressure,  the 
S.  is  transmitted ; 
hut  in  proportion  as 
the  air  is  exhausted.  Pig.  2397. 

the  S  becomes  fee¬ 
bler.  and  is  imperceptible  in  a  vacuum.  To  insure 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  the  bell-work  or  musical 
box  must  he  placed  on  wadding:  for  otherwise  the  vibra¬ 
tions  would  lie  transmitted  to  the  air  through  the  plate 
of  the  machine.  Although  air.  from  its  being  the  me¬ 
dium  most  commonly  in  contact  with  the  membraneous 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  is  the  most  general  conductor  of  S ,  j 
vet  other  agents  are  capable  of  transmitting  S.  A  bell 
rung  under  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  heard 
across  the  whole  extent  of  the  water,  a  distance  of  9  in. 
With  respect  to  its  production  in  the  air.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  has  shown  that  in  round  numbers  S  of  every’  inten¬ 
sity  iravel.  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr.,  at  the  rate  of 
1.125  ft.  per  second,  equal  to  12-%  miles  per  minute,  or  765 
an  hour.  The  velocity  with  which  <S.  travels  through 
different  bodies  varies  greatly.  Assuming  its  velocity- 
in  air  as  =  t.  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  through 
other  substances  is, — distilled  water,  4'5;  sea-water,  4  7  ; 
tin,  7-5;  silver,  9;  cast-iron,  10;  brass,  10-5;  wood,  11, 


to  17  ;  copper,  12;  hammered  iron,  17.  The  intensity 
of  S.  is  much  augmented  if  the  vibrations  be  confined  in 
tubes  and  cavities  of  any  kind.  By  means  of  speaking- 
pipe,  S.,  however  slight,  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
part  of  a  building  to  another,  while  the  stethoscope  con¬ 
veys  to  the  ear  the  slight  but  ominous'  S.  that  are  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  chest.  Biot  ascertained  that  the  slightest 
N  can  be  heard  through  an  iron  pipe  3,120  ft.  in  length. 
S  is  reflected  like  light ;  reflected  S.  being  termed  an 
echo.  In  some  localities  of  Switzerland,  the  mountaineers 
so  contrive  to  sing  their  Ranz  des  Vaches  that  the  echo 
forms  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  the  air  itself. 
Some  N.  are  different  only  in  intensity  or  loudness,  as 
the  reports  of  a  musket  and  of  a  cannon  ;  other  N  differ 
in  musical  pitch,  as  two  notes  from  the  same  instrument ; 
while  others  again  are  different  in  character  or  tone, — 
what  the  French  call  timbre;  as,  for  instance,  the  same | 
note  souuded  upon  a  trumpet  and  upon  a  flute.  We 
have  seen  that  S.  is  produced  by  a  certain  vibratory- 
force  being  transmitted  through  air,  producing  what  is 
termed  a  wave  of  iS.  The  ear  is  designed  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  these  pulses  of  force,  waves,  or  tremas  within 
certain  limits.  The  nature  of  things  prevents  a  single 
wave  of  S.  from  ever  coming  alone.  The  more  nearly 
alone  a  wave  comes,  the  more  sharp  and  sudden  the  S'. 
When  several  nearly  equal  waves  come  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  the  S.  is  called  a  musical  tone.  The  middle  G  be¬ 
tween  the  bass  and  treble  clef  is  prouuced  by  waves 
about  8  feet  10  inches  apart ;  waves  at  halt  that  distance 
apart  produce  a  tone  one  octave  higher.  If  the  distance 
apart  of  the  waves  of  one  note  bears  a  simple  ratio  ()/£, 
%,  %,  2-5,  3-5,  4-5,  3-7,  or  4-7)  to  the  distance 
apart  of  the  waves  of  another  note,  the  two  notes  har¬ 
monize;  otherwise  they  are  discordaut.  The  gravest  mu¬ 
sical  S.  is  produced  by  about  16,  and  the  sharpest  by 
about  12,000,  vibrations  in  a  second;  but  this  statement 
must  be  taken  with  some  qualification,  for  the  power 
of  appreciating  S.  differs  greatly  in  different  persons. 
See  Phon-actograph. 

— [feel.  sund.  a  swimming. J  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish  ;  as, 
the  sounds  of  a  cod. 

—[A.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  sund.  a  narrow  sea.]  (Geog.y 
A  strait  between  the  mainland  and  an  island;  or.  a 
strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or  lake  j 
with  the  ocean  ;  a  frith  ;  a  fiord ;  as,  Long  Island 
Sound. 

— {Fr.  sonde;  Sp.  sonda,  a  plummet,  and,  by  analogy,  a  j 
surgeon's  probe.]  ( Surg .)  An  instrument  which  sur¬ 
geons  introduce  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  there  is  a  stone  there  or  not. 

Sound,  v.  n.  To  alter  a  voice;  to  make  a  noise;  to 
make  an  impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  audi¬ 
tory  organs  with  a  perceptible  effect;  as,  hark,  how  the 
trumpets  sound. 

— To  be  imparted  or  conveyed  by  sound  ;  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated,  spread,  or  published;  to  transmit  intelligence 
through  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  as.  from  you  sounded  the 
news.  —  Hence,  to  import :  to  mean  ;  to  denote  ;  to  sig¬ 
nify  ;  as,  his  speech  sounds  as  if  he  be  a  Yankee. 

To  sound  in  damages.  (Law.)  To  have  the  essential 
nature  or  quality  of  damages,  as  in  a  case  of  trespass,  &c. 

— To  use  the  line  and  plummet  in  searching  the  depth  of 
w-ater. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  play  on  ;  as,  to  sound 
a  bugle.  —  To  utter  audibly;  to  cause  to  exist  as  a 
sound  ;  as.  to  sound  a  note  with  the  voice.  —  To  give  a 
signal  for  by  a  certain  sound;  to  order  or  direct  by  a 
sound  ;  as,  to  sound  a  parley.  —  To  cause  to  be  reported ; 
to  honor  or  celebrate  by  sounds ;  as,  to  sound  one’s 
achievements. 

— To  publish  ;  to  proclaim ;  to  announce;  to  spread  or  cir- 
culate  by  fame,  rumor,  or  report;  as,  to  sound  a  man’s 
praises. 

— To  try,  as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of  thej 
bottom  or  ground,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead.  — To 
try;  to  examine;  to  discover,  or  endeavor  to  discover,  as 
that  which  lies  concealed  in  another’s  breast ;  to  guage. 
as  the  private  ideas  or  secret  intentions  of  auother  ;  to  | 
test;  as,  he  sounded  his  men  and  found  them  willing. 

(Surg.)  To  introduce,  as  a  sound  into  the  bladder  of  | 
a  patient,  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone  is  there  or  not ; 
to  examine  by  means  of  a  sound. 

Sound.  (Tlie,)  a  narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  lying  between  the  southern  point  of  Sweden 
and  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand.  The  Sound  is  about 
50  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  15  in  width.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  the  Danes  were  in  the  habit 
of  exacting  a  toll  or  custom  from  all  ships  entering 
the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea.  This  vexatious  and  op¬ 
pressive  impost,  known  as  the  Sound  Dues,  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1857,  b.v  the  payment  of  a  composition  from  the 
great  commercial  states  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
Sound  is  now  free  for  all  ships  of  whatever  country  or 
tonnage. 

Soniul'alile,  a.  That  may  be  sounded. 

SiMind'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sounds. 

Souiill'ing-,  p.  a.  Sonorous:  making  a  noise;  as,  a 
sounding  instrument.  —  Uttering  or  imparting  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sound ;  as,  he  addressed  me  in  sounding  and 
high-flown  language. 

-  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  utters  a  sound  or 
Bounds. 

— Act  of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  opinions,  intentions, 
or  desires  of  another. 

— pi.  (A out.)  Act  of  throwing  the  lead,  to  find  depth  of 
water,  or  a  bottom.— Any  part  or  place  of  the  ocean,  or 
depth  of  water  where  a  plummet  will  reach  the  bottom. 

— Quality  of  the  ground  brought  up  by  the  lead  attached 
to  the  sounding-line.  For  an  account  of  recent  ocean- 
bottom  explorations,  see  Deep-Sea  Soundings. 

Sound'ing'-board,  n.  A  wooden  canopy  over  a  pul¬ 


pit  (Fig.  2186),  intended  to  diffuse  the  sound  of  a 
preacher's  voice  over  a  church,  and  prevent  its  being 
lost  by  ascension.  Such  canopies  are  frequently  richly 
decorated  with  carved  work.  —  A  thin  board  which  pro¬ 
pagates  the  sound  in  an  organ,  violin,  or  other  musical 
instrument. 

— pi.  (Also  called  sound-boarding  )  Boards  used  in  floors 
for  intercepting  the  transmission  of  sound  between  the 
different  stories  of  a  building. 

Son nd  ing--li lie.  n.  t Naut .)  A  line  having  a  plum¬ 
met  attached  to  the  end,  used  in  taking  soundings. 

Suiliul'ing-poBt,  n.  (Mus.)  A  small  post  in  a  vio¬ 
lin.  violoncello,  or  similar  instrument,  set  under  the 
bridge  for  a  support,  fur  propagating  the  sounds  in  tin? 
body  of  an  instrument. 

Soiind  iiitr-i-od.il.  (Naut.)  A  rod  of  iron  employed 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  in  a  ship’s  hold. 

Sountl'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  sounded;  unfathom¬ 
able.  —  Without  sound ;  noiseless  ;  silent. 

Sounil'ly,  adr.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily;  heart¬ 
ily  ;  severely ;  lustily :  with  heavy  force  or  blows ;  smart¬ 
ly  ;  without  error  or  fallacy  ;  fast ;  closely  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  easily  awakened. 

Soiind'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sound; 
wholeness;  entireness;  an  unbroken,  unimpaired, or  un¬ 
decayed  state;  healthiness ;  an  unimpaired  si  ate  of  a  vege¬ 
table  or  an  animal  body  ;  as.  soundness  ol  constitution, 
soundness  of  timber,  Ac.  —  Sameness  ;  a  state  in  which 
the  mind  pursues  its  proper  functions  ;  as,  soundness  of 
intellect. 

— Strength;  solidity;  vigor;  firmness:  as,  the  soundness 
of  an  argument.  —  Truth;  rectitude;  orthodoxy;  free¬ 
dom  from  error  or  fallacy ;  as,  soundness  of  doctrine, 
soundness  of  faith. 

Soil|>.  (soap.)  n.  [Fr .  soupe ;  Ger.  suppe.\  A  decoction 
of  flesh  for  food,  seasoned  or  flavored  more  or  less  high¬ 
ly  ;  strong  broth  :  as,  turtle  soup,  clear  soup,  soup  a  la 
reine,  oyster  soup.  Ac..  Ac. 

Soup-kitchen,  a  public  institution,  supported  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  during  the  winter,  or  any  season 
of  inclement  weather,  for  preparing  and  supplying  soup 
to  the  poor. 

Sour,  a.  (comp,  sourer  ;  superl.  sourest.)  [A.  S.  *ui\] 
Acid  ;  possessing  a  pungent  taste  ;  sharp  to  the  pialate; 
acid  and  astringent  :  as,  a  sour  apple,  sour  cider,  sour  as 
vinegar,  Ac. —  Rancid;  must}-;  fusty;  turned  or  coagu¬ 
lated  ;  as,  sour  milk.  —  Harsh  of  temper  or  disposition  ; 
crabbed  ;  austere;  churlish  :  morose:  as.  a  woman  with 
a  sour  tongue. —  Harsh,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  ;  apt  to  cause  repining  or  discontent ;  bit¬ 
ter  :  distasteful ;  hard  to  bear ;  as,  a  sour  look,  sour 
poverty. 

— Unattainable :  beyond  one’s  reach  :  —  used  figuratively ; 
as,  ah !  my  boy,  the  grapes  are  sour. 

— v.  a.  To  make  or  render  acid  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  sharp, 
pungent  taste.  —  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. — 
To  make  severe  in  temper ;  to  make  cross,  crabbed, 
peevish,  or  discontented.  —  To  make  uneasy  or  less 
agreeable. 

— v.  n.  To  become  acid  ;  to  acquire  the  quality  of  tartness 
or  pungency  to  the  taste.  —  To  become  peevish  or 
crabbed. 

Source,  n.  [Fr.,  from  soudre,  to  spring,  to  issue,  as 
water,  trom  Lat.  surgn,  to  rise.]  That  from  which  any¬ 
thing  proceeds  or  has  its  origin  ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
anything;  he  who,  or  that  which,  originates. — The  spring 
or  fountain  from  which  a  stream  of  water  proceeds; 
any  collection  of  water  within  the  earth,  or  upon  its 
surface,  in  which  a  stream  originates. 

Soiir-crout.  n.  See  Sauer-kraut. 

Soiir  ilet,  n.  (Mus.)  The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 

Sou  re.  (so'ra,)  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia, 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Itapicuru. — A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Ceara, 
16  m.  S.W.  of  Ceara;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Sour'-g-ouril.  n.  (Bot.)  The  BaoeaL,  q.  v. 

Souring;,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sour 

Sour  ish,  a.  Somewhat  sour;  moderately  acid. 

Sour'-Krout,  n.  [Ger .sauer-kraut  ]  See  Saier-kract. 

Sourly,  udr.  With  sourness  or  acidity. — With  peevish¬ 
ness  ;  with  acrimony:  discontentedly. 

Sour'iiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sour;  acid¬ 
ity;  sharpness  to  the  taste. — Asperity;  harshness  of 
temper. 

Sour 'sop,  n.  (Bot.)  Anona  mnricata,  a  West  Indian 
fruit-  ree,  genus  Anona,  q.  v.  The  tree  docs  not  attain 
a  large  size,  but  is  much  branched  and  very  ornamental. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  often  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds:  its  pulp  is  white,  succulent,  sweet,  with  an 
agreeable  acidity.  The  soursop  is  a  pleasant  and  re¬ 
freshing  fruit,  and  is  very  much  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  produced  in  great  abundance. 

Souse,  ».  [From  Lat  salsus,  salt,  salted,  from  salio,  to 
saltj  I’ickle  made  with  salt. —  Something  kept  or 
steeped  in  pickle. — The  head,  feet,  Ac.,  of  sv.  ine  pickled. 
— The  act  of  throwing  or  plunging  suddenly  into  water. 

— v.  a.  To  soak  or  steep  in  souse  or  pickle.  —  To  plunge 
into  water. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  sudden  plunge;  to  fall  on  precipitately; 
to  rush  with  speed,  as  a  hawk  on  its  prey. 

— n.  The  act  of  rushing  or  plunging,  t.s  a  bird  on  its 
prey.  (R) 

— adr.  With  sudden  violence. 

Soiis'l  i  k ,  n.  (Zoiil.)  ( Spermaphilus  citillus,  Cuvier.)  A 
pretty  little  rodent  quadruped,  allied  to  the  marmots, 
but  distinguished  by  having  cheek-pouches  in  which  it 
stores  away  seeds  and  nuts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Russia 

Sou  tane,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  soltana.]  (Peel.)  The  French 
term  corresponding  to  the  English  Cassock. 

Soutll.  n.  [A.  S.  suth  ,-  Fr.  and  Sp.  sud  :  Ger.  siid  ]  One 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  the  poiut  iu 
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which  tlie  meridian  nn<j  horizon  intersect  each  other; 
any  point  or  place  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens,  which 
is  near  .the  meridian  towards  the  right  hand  as  one 
faces  ttie  east. 

— A  region,  country,  or  place  relatively  nearer  the  south 
point  than  another. 

South,  a.  In  any  place  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
pertaining  to,  or  lying  in,  the  meridian  toward  the  sun ; 
being  in  a  southerly  direction. 

— a.  n.  ( Astron .)  To  pass  the  meridian  of  a  place ;  as, 
“  the  moon  souths.” 

— adv.  Toward  the  south ;  as,  a  ship  sails  south.  —  From 
the  south  ;  as,  the  wind  blows  south. 

South,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

South  V  >>i  ngtoii .  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  21  m.  S.S  K.  of  Boston. 

South  Ac'tou,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  25  in.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Ad'iints,  in  Mass.,  a  v.  of  Berkshire  co. 

South  African  Itepuhlic.  See  Transvaal; 
Rhodes,  &c. 

South  Al  bion,  in  Maine,  a  post-vil.  of  Kennebec  co. 

South  Al'ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Belknap  co.,  2lhn.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

South  Amboy',  in  iVeui  Jersey,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  27  m.  S.  W.  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

South  Amor  im.  See  America. 

Sou  t  h  America,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co. 

Soutliuin]»'ton,  a  seaport-town  of  England, in  the  S. 
of  tlie  co.  of  Hants,  and  a  county  by  itself,  situated  on  a 
neck  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Southampton  Water  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  by  the  river  Itchin  on  the  E.  S.  is 
a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  entered  from 
the  N.  by  a  gate  of  great  architectural  beauty  and  an¬ 
tiquity,  called  the  Bar  Gate(V ig.  2398).  From  this  point, 
running  S.  to  the  quay  extends  the  main  street  for  the 
length  of  a  mile,  a  thoroughfare  both  handsome  and  spa- 


Fig.  2398.  —  bar  gate,  (Southampton.) 


cions.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  as¬ 
sembly-rooms,  theatre,  military  asylum  for  the  orphans 
of  soldiers,  several  places  of  worship,  schools,  alms¬ 
houses,  infirmary,  and  mechanics’  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions.  The  manufactures  are  carpets  and  silk,  and  its 
trade  in  timber,  hemp,  and  iron  is  very  large;  it  is, 
however,  as  the  station  of  the  West  India,  Chinese, 
Mediterranean,  and  Australian  steam  navigation  and 
mail  service,  that  S.  owes  its  present  prosperity  and 
importance.  Pop.  (1897)  67,700. 

8outham]t'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  «  nost-village  and 
township  of  Hampshire  county,  95  miles  south-west  of 
Boston. 

Southampton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Southampton,  in  I'ennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co. 

— A  township  of  Bucks  co. 

—A  township  of  Cumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

Southampton,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
N.  Carolina;  area.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nottaway,  Meher- 
rin,  and  Blackwater.  Surface,  level;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Cap.  Courtland.  Pop.  (1897)  21,220. 

Sou t  ham  pton.  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  in 
the  N.  of  Hudson  Bay.  between  Lat.  62°  and  66°  N.,  Lon. 
80°  and  87°  W. 

Soul  ii  An  na,  a  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Louisa  co., 
and  unites  with  the  North  Anna  to  form  the  Paniunkey, 
after  an  E.  course  of  75  m. — A  village  of  Louisa,  67  m. 
N.W  of  Richmond. 

South  An'ville,  in  Iknna.,  a  twp.  of  Lebanon  co. 

South  Ash'burnham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village 
of  Worcester,  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  A  t't  lei  jo  rough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Bristol  co.,  40  m.  S  S  W.  of  Boston. 

South  Australia.  See  Austr  vLia.  South,  page  209. 

South  Av'on.  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

South  Bain'briilge.  in  New  York,  a  village  ofChe- 
nango  co„  110  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Bar're.  in  Njw  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Albion. 

South  Barre,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  7  m.  S  E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Bay,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  Washington  co.,  abt.  4  m  long. 

South  Bea'ver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Beaver  co. 

South  Bol  linghnm.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 


South  Bond,  in  Indiana,  a  handsome  manufacturing 
city.  cap.  of  St.  Joseph  co..  on  the  S.  bank  of  St. 
Joseph  River,  85  m.  S.  E.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  College;  and  near  the  town 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  St.  Mary’s  Female  Academy.  Pop.  (1897  )  25,840. 

South  Betid,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  3  111. 
W.  of  Mankato. 

South  Bend,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Arm- 
strung  co. 

South  Ber'wieh,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  York  county,  45  miles  west  south-west  of  Port¬ 
land. 

South  Blooill'lield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morrow 
county. — A  post-village  of  Pickaway  county,  15  miles  S. 
of  Columbus. 

So  11  til' boro  ugh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  county,  17  miles  east  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Sou  til  Boston,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Washington 
co.,  24  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

South  Brnd'ford,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Merrimack  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

South  Brain'tree,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Soutll'b ridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  county,  60  miles  south-west  of 
Boston . 

South  Bridge'ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

South  Hr idge'u  a t er.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Bristol.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Ontario  county,  12  miles  south  of  Canan¬ 
daigua. 

South  Brit'ain,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

South  Brown,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Vinton  co. 

South  Bruns'wick,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Middlesex  county,  14  miles  north-west  of  Tren¬ 
ton. 

South  Buiralo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Armstrong  co. 

South'bury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  Haven  county,  22  miles  north  north-west 
of  New  Haven. 

South  Butler,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  158  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Butler,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  township  of  But¬ 
ler  co. 

South  By'ron.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 
co  .  'Jo  m.  \\  .S.W.  of  Rochester. 

South  t'a'iiaan.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villnge  of 
Litchfield  co.,  50  in.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

South  A’aiiaaii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Wayne  co. 

South  Call 'dor,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tioga  co., 
5  m.  N.W.  of  Oswego. 

South  Caroli'na.  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
American  Union,  forming  nearly  a  triangle,  of  which 
tlie  base  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  bounded  N.  and  W. 
by  North  Carolina,  and  S.  by  Georgia.  It  extends  from 
32°  to  35°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  79°  to  82°  50'  W.  Lon. ; 
area,  30,213  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  coast  for  about  100  m. 
inward  is  flat  and  sandy,  with  a  light  soil,  covered  with 
pitch-pine  forests,  traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and 
interspersed  with  numerous  swamps.  This  portion  of 
the  State  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain  is 
a  belt  of  low  sand-hills,  called  the  middle  country,  which 
is  moderately  productive.  West  of  the  middle  country 
is  a  belt  called  the  ridge,  where  the  land  rises  abruptly, 
and  thence  continues  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  al¬ 
ternations  of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates,  at  tlie 
extreme  N.W.  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Blue  Kidge, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  S.  C.,  is  Table  Mountain, 
4,000  feet  above  tlie  sea.  King’s  Mountain,  in  York  dis¬ 
trict.  is  an  isolated  mountain  of  considerable  promi¬ 
nence  The  coast-line  of  S.  C.  extends  from  Little  River 
Inlet,  in  a  S.W  .  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  about  200  m.,  presenting  numerous  inlets,  bays, 
shallow  sounds,  and  lagoons,  and  a  few  good  harbors. 
Winyaw  Bay.  14 
m.  long  and  abt. 

2  m.  wide,  has  at 
its  head  the  port 
of  Georgetown,  to 
which  vessels  of 
light  draught  as¬ 
cend.  Charleston 
lmrbor,  where  the 
principal  com¬ 
merce  of  the  State 
centres,  has  a  dif¬ 
ficult  sand-bar  at 
its  entrance.  — 

Beaufort  harbor, 
which  admits  ves¬ 
sels  of  24  feet 
draught,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the 
S.  States  Stone 
Inlet,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Charleston,  admits  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was  resorted  torturing  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  in  1775.  A  number  of  small 
islands  skirt  the  S.  coast  of  the  State,  which  are  shut 
oft  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels,  which  afford 
inland  steamboat  communication  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  These  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  Black-seed,  or  Sea-island  cotton.  (See  Cotton.) 
—  Rivers.  The  principal  are:  — the  Savannah,  which 


bounds  tlie  State  on  the  S.,  and  for  nearly  300  m.  mark* 
its  line;  the  Broad  River  and  Pocotaligo,  which  empty 
into  the  Bay  of  Fort  Royal;  the  Combahee,  Ashepoo^ 
and  Edisto,  which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena, 
and  are  bordered  with  rich  rice  and  cotton  plantations; 
tlie  Stono,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Char¬ 
leston,  and  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  on  wtiich  old  Char¬ 
leston  is  situated ;  the  Santee,  which,  through  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  State  up  to  the  mountains;  and  the 
Fedee,  which  receives  tlie  Waccamaw  of  N.  Carolina 
into  its  bosom,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Winyah.  — 
Climate.  Favorably  situated  between  the  intense  heat 
of  the  tropics  and  tlie  frigid  temperature  of  the  North, 

S.  C.  enjoys  tlie  climate  of  the  S.  of  France  and  of  Italy  ; 
and  while  the  State  grows  the  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
even  the  tea  of  the  Southern  plantations,  it  also  produce* 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  every  other  product  ol  the 
most  northerly  farm.  The  mean  temperature  at  Char¬ 
leston  is  about  65°  5' ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  State  is 
1  death  in  71  inhabitants,  while  in  tlie  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  instance,  there  is  1  in  58  inhabitants,  and  in  Prus- 
sia  1  in  36.  —  Soil.  The  soil  of  S.  C.  is  diversified.  On 
the  uplands,  it  is  clay,  loam,  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  all ; 
and  in  the  lowlands  and  bottoms,  an  alluvial  of  more 
or  less  value.  Tlie  larger  river  bottoms  are  exceedingly  j 
rich,  and  especially  in  tlie  tidal  region.  There  are  no 
barrens.  —  Min.  Tlie  gold-hearing  rocks  of  tlie  Atlantic 
slope  extend  through  the  S.  portion  of  N  C.,  where  the 
precious  metal  lias  been  found  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  reward  the  labor  of  the  miner.  Iron  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  bismuth,  plumbago, 
soapstone,  coal,  black-lead,  oxide  of  titanium,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  ami  limestone,  are  found  in  divers  districts. 
Granite  of  the  finest  grain  and  uniform  appearance,  equal 
to  gray  marble,  is  frequent  in  the  upper  and  middle  dis¬ 
tricts.  Materials  for  pottery,  porcelain  clay,  and  arena¬ 
ceous  quartz,  and  pure  sand  for  glass,  are  also  found  in 
many  sections  of  the  State.  Mineral  springs  exist  in  Spar¬ 
tanburg.  Greenville,  Abbeville,  and  Laurens  districts. 
Agric.  Tlie  usual  productions  of  the  State  are  cotton, 
the  long  and  short  staple,  rice,  both  swamp  and  upland, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  millet, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  sorghum,  broom-corn, 
sunflower,  guinea-corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  white  pota¬ 
toes.  Hemp,  flax,  and  hops  grow  as  in  their  native 
countries.  The  grape  grows  luxuriantly  in  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State ;  and  enormous  vines  are  found  in  woods 
and  swamps,  extending  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
tallest  forest  trees.  The  sea  islands  yield  annually 
10,0U0  hales  of  the  famous  long-staple  cotton,  while  on 
the  mainland  there  is  an  annual  production  of  about 
750.000  bales  of  short-staple  cotton.  The  rice  crop, 
which  i3  another  of  tlie  leading  products  of  the  State, 
yields  about  12,000,000  lbs.  annually.  The  growth  of 
tobacco  is  on  the  increase,  as  is  also  truck  farming  and 
fruit  growing,  tlie  demands  of  the  Northern  cities 
greatly  stimulating  these  industries.  Stock-raising, 
once  neglected,  has  been  revived  with  success,  tlie  State 
possessing  about  150,000  horses  and  mules,  300,000  cattle, 
100,000  sheep,  and  850,000  swine,  with  a  total  value  of 
over  $18,000,000.  The  field  work  is  done  mainly  by 
negroes,  and  many  of  these  have  taken  up  land  for 
themselves,  settling  an  inferior  and  abandoned  terri¬ 
tory,  which  they  have  made  productive  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  There  are  also  many  white  farmers  on  a 
small  scale,  especially  in  the  Piedmont  district,  who 
cultivate  their  own  land.  The  number  of  farms  in  tlie 
State  in  1890  was  115, 008,  a  large  increase  since  1870, 
when  there  were  hut  51,889  farms.  This  increase  in  tlie 
division  of  the  land  is  largely  due  to  the  freedmen 
farmers,  and  is  in  a  ratio  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  Georgia,  which  comes  nearest  to  S.  C.  in  tlie  trans¬ 
formation  which  tlie  land  system  has  undergone,  but  is 
not  nearly  so  much  confined  to  agriculture  as  S.  C. 
The  area  of  land  included  in  farms  was  13,184,652  acres, 
of  which  5,255,237  were  improved,  the  total  value,  with 
improvements,  being  about  $100,000,000,  while  the  value 
of  farm  products  was  estimated  at  $51,337,985.  Of  the 
leading  grain  crops  S.  C.  yielded,  in  1895,  19,860.908  I 
bushels  of  corn,  858,624  of  wheat,  and  4,390,322  of  oats. 

— Climate.  The  climate  of  S.  C.  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
though  there  is  an  exception  to  the  latter  in  the  swamps  j 
and  rice-growing  regions.  The  equable  and  dry  climate  jl 
of  the  pine  lands  is  highly  favorable  to  persons  suffering  j 
from  pulmonary  complaints,  Aiken  and  Somerville  in  J 
particular  being  noted  health  resorts.  The  delightful  j 
climatic  conditions  of  tlie  Alpine  and  Piedmont  regions  |, 
attract  many  visitors  in  summer,  while  in  winter  other  I 
districts  prove  attractive  resorts  Snow  is  rarely  seen 
south  of  Columbia,  and  severe  frost  is  an  uncommon 
visitant.  Tlie  coast  region  is  occasionally  devastated  by  I 
cyclones,  one  of  which,  in  1893,  caused  great  loss  of  life 
and  property  on  the  sea  islands,  and  did  much  damage  1 
to  Charleston  and  other  seaboard  cities.  A  cyclone 
in  1885  caused  a  loss  of  over  $1,500,000  in  Charleston  1 
alone.  In  1886  a  severe  earthquake  visited  S.  C.,  I 
Charleston  being  the  center  of  its  ravages,  and  suffer-  j 
itig  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  with  I 
considerable  loss  of  life.  The  oldest  meteorological  [ 
record  on  the  American  continent  lias  been  kept  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  extending  back  to  1670,  while  since 
17x3  it  has  been  kept  with  much  regularity. — Manuf. 
South  Carolina  is  of  far  less  importance  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  than  as  ati  agricultural  Shite,  being  much 
surpassed  in  this  particular  by  the  neighboring  States 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturing  establishmentsare  cotton  factories, 
foundries,  oil  mills,  and  fertilizer  works.  Cotton  weav¬ 
ing  lias  increased  until  there  are  about  62  factories,  with 
over  650,000  spindles,  3  of  the  factories  having  each 


Fig.  2399.  —  seal  of  the  state. 
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S.  CAROLINA 

Land  area, 

30,  ITU  sq.  m. 
Water  area. 

4UU  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1.151,149 

Male  .  ..572,337 
Female  .578.812 
Native  1.144.879 
Foreign  .. 6,2711 
White  ..  462.0i  «8 
African. 688,934 

Chinese _ 34 

Indian . 173 

COUNTIES. 

Abbeville... F  6 

Aiken . H  9 

Anderson  ..D  5 
Bamberg. ..J  11 
Barnwell.. .  J  10  ' 
Beaufort  M  12 
Berkeley  ...J  16 
Charleston  .K  16 
Cherokee ...B  9 
Chester  ....D  11 
ChesterfieldD  15 
Clarendon.. H  14 
Colleton. ...K  13 
Darlington  .E  15 
Dorchester  .J  14 
Edgefield.. _G  8 
Fairfield...  .E  11 
Florence  ...F  16 
Georgetown!!  18 
Greenville..C  6 
Greenwood  F  7 
Hampton  ...L  11 

Horry . G  19 

Kershaw... E  13 
Lancaster  ..D  13 

Laurens _ E  7 

Lexington.. G  10 

Marion . E  18 

Marlboro  ...D  17 
Newberry  — E  9 

Oconee _ C  3 

Orangeburg  H  12 

Pickens  _ C  4 

Kichland  ...F  12 

Saluda . G  9 

Spartanburg  C  8 

Sumter . G  14 

Union . C  9 

Williams¬ 
burg . H  17 

York . C  10 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

55  Charleston 

L  16 

15  Columbia  F  12 
9  Greenville  C  6 

6  Spartanburg 

4  Sumter ...  G  14 
4  Beaufort  _M  13 
4  Camden...E  13 
3  Florence.-F  17 
3  Newberry  F  9 
3  Anderson  E  5 
3  Orangeburg 

1 12 

3  Georgetown 

118 

3  P.ockhfll  _.C  11 
3  Chester  ...D  10 
2  Piedmont.  D  6 
2  Darlington 

E16 

2  Aiken . I  9 

2  Laurens ...E  7 
2  Summerville 

J  14 

2  Pelzer  ....D  5 
2  Graniteville 

I  9 

2  Winnsboro 

F.  11 

2  Abbeville  F  6 

2  Marion _ F  18 

2  Gaffney  ..  B  S 

2  Union _ D  9 

2  Yorkville  C  11 
1  Greenwood 

F  7 

1  Blacksburg 

B10 

1  Walterboro 

K  13 

1  Edgefield  G  7 
1  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant. .K  16 
1  Pacolet  ...C  8 
1  Lancaster.  D  13 
1  Manning  .  H  15 
1  Ciinron  _..E  S 
1  Bennetrs- 

ville_.D  16 
1  Cberaw  _..D  16 
1  Blackville  .1 10 

P:p.— Ennirtis. 

9  Williamston 

D  5 

9  Barnwell .  J  9 
8  Allendale  .J  10 
8  Walhalia  .  C  3 
8  Hollyhill  ..1 14 
8  Kershaw.. D  13 
8  Johnston  .G  8 
8  Seneca _ D  3 

7  Branchville 

112 

7  MayesvilleG  15 


S.  Car.  -confd. 

Entire  is. 

7  Bamberg.. 1 11 
7  Fort  MilL.C  12 
7  Lake  City.G  16 
7  Conway. ..G  19 
7  Langley... H  8 
6  Hardeeville 

Mil 

6  Duewest  .  E  6 
6  St.  George  J  13 
6  Vancluse  .H  8 
6  ProsperitvF  9 
6  Varnville.K  11 
5  Kingstree  H  16 
5  Westminster 
D  3 

5  Batesburg  G  10 
5  McCormick 

G  6 

5  Port  Boyal 

M  13 

5  St.  Matthews 
H  12 

5  Timmonsville 
F  15 

5  Societv  Hill 

D  16 

5  WHliston  .  1 10 
5  Belton  ....D  5 
5  Hamburg.. I  8 
5  Magnolia  .  F  15 
5  Helena  ....F  9 
5  Pendleton  D  5 
5  Brunson  .  K 11 
5  Glendale  _.C  8 
4  Ninetysix  F  7 
4  Bishupville 

F  14 

4  Bluff  ton  ..N  12 
4  Easley  ,...C  5 

4  Latta . E  IS 

4  Edisto . 1 12 

4  Central. ...D  5 
4  W  oodwardE  10 
4  Eidgespring  ^ 

4  Ladsons  ..  K  15 
4  Woodruff. D  7 
4  HoneapathE  6 
4  Appleton. ..J  10 
4  CokesburyF  7 
3  Cowpens  .  C  8 
3  Hartsville.E  15 
3  Lexington  G 10 
3  Whitney  ..C  8 
3  Greer  Depot 

C  6 

3  Hampton  K  11 
3  Cartersvflle 

F  15 

3  Marietta  ..C  6 
3  Elloree  ...H13 

3  Trov _ G  6 

3  Wel5ford..C  7 
3  Adams  Run 

L  14 

3  Trenton  _.H  8 
3  GreenpondL  13 
3  Grahamville 

M  12 

3  Waterloo  .E  7 
3  Clover  ..._B  11 
3  Henderson¬ 
ville. .K  12 
3  Jonesville.C  9 
3  Pickens  ...C  5 
3  Forest  on  .H  15 
3  Lewiedale  G  10 
3  Fort  Motte 

H  13 

3  Bucksville  H 19 
3  Reid ville  ..  C  7 
3  Lowndesville 
F  5 

3  McClellan  ville 
J  18 

3  Effingham  F  17 
3  Earlv  Branch 
L  12 

3  Eastover..G  12 
3  Rowesville  1 12 
3  Hodges  ...  E  6 

3  Sallev . H  10 

2  Ridgeway  F  12 
2  Wedgefield 

G  13 

2  Dovesville  E  15 
2  Hickory  Grove 
CIO 

2  Mullins. ...F  13 
2  Midway.... 1 11 
2  W.  Union. D  3 
2  St.  Stephens 

116 

2  Lees vi lie.. G  10 
2  Eucawville  1 14 
2  Springfield  1 10 
2  Chesterfield 

D  15 

2  Cross  Hill.  E  8 
2  Donalds..  E  6 
2  Parksville  G  6 
2  Summerton 

H  14 

2  Gourdin.-.1 16 
2  Nichols  ..  F  19 
2  Fountain  Inn 
D  7 

2  Ridgeville.J  14 
2  Liberty  ...  C  5 
2  Chappells  F  8 
2  Mount  Carmel 
G  5 

2  Haile  Gold¬ 
mine. .D  14 
2  Black  Stock 

D10 

2  Smoaks  ...J  12 
2  Gold  ville..  E  8 
2  Enterprise  L  15 
2  Hickman.. F  20 


S.  Car.—cont'd. 

?:p.— ETiireis. 

2  Richburg  .D  11 
2  Scran  ton..  G  16 
2  Dillon  ....  E  18 
2EUenton..J  S 
2  Lvnchburg 

F 15 

2  Bradley  ..  F  6 
2  Monks  Corner 
J  15 

2  Martin  ....J  10 
2  Yemassee  L  12 
2  Reedy  River 
Factorv..C  6 

2  Elko _ 1 10 

2  Salters  Depot 
H  16 

2  Littlerock  E  13 
2  Jacksonboro 
K  14 

2  Chapin  ...  F  10 
2  Packs  ville  H  14 
2  Modoc  ...  H  6 
2  Landrum. B  7 
2  Little  River 

G  21 

2  Moultrievflle 
K 16 

2  TownvfHe  D  4 

2  Vance . 1 14 

2  Duncans  _.C  7 
2  Bonneaus 

Depot.. 1 15 
1  Coosa  what- 

chie..L  11 

1  Lydia . F  15 

1  Bivthewood 

F  12 

1  Santuck . .  D  9 

1  Lamar _ F 15 

1  Jamison  ..H  12 
1  Oakway... D  4 

1  Trio _ 1 17 

1  Bordeaux  G  6 
1  Simpsonville 
D  7 

1  Beech  Island 
I  8 

1  Jedburg..-J  14 
1  McNeills.. K  U 
1  Cross  Anchor 
D  8 

1  Clio . D 17 

1  Highland  _B  6 
1  Greelwille 

H  15 

1  Rockton  _.E  11 
1  Coronaca .F  7 
1  Whitehall  L 13 
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over  50,000  spindles.  The  cottonseed  industry,  though 
of  recent  introduction,  shows  a  satisfactory  growth. 
In  1894  there  were  in  operation  27  mills,'  crushing 
one-fourth  of  the  seed  crop — 75,000  tons  of  seed— which 
was  converted  into  oil,  hulls,  meal,  Ac.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
phosphate  rock  which  exists  in  such  abundance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  is  the  most  flourishing  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  the  State.  The  product  of  the 
factories  engaged  in  grinding  the  rock  and  preparing 
the  fertilizers,  in  and  around  Charleston,  is  valued  at 
from  §5, 000, 000  to  $6,000,000  annually,  while  the  mining 
of  the  rock  is  another  profitable  industry.  The  land¬ 
owners  mine  their  own  rock,  but  those  engaged  in 
mining  phosphate  rock  from  the  river  beds  pay  the 
State  a  royalty  of  50  cents  a  ton.  The  annual  product 
is  about  4,000,000  tons.  The  shipping  price  of  ttie 
fertilizers  is  about  $20  a  ton.  In  land  mining  the  rock 
is  got  out  with  picks  and  shovels.  In  the  river  beds 
the  work  is  performed  by  hand  picking,  by  dredging, 
and  by  the  use  of  tongs. — Commerce.  South  Carolina 
has  a  large  foreigu  and  domestic  trade,  its  exports  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1894  aggregating  $16,477,409,  from 
the  ports  of  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  Georgetown. 
The  imports  were  $678,406.  There  are  three  main 
systems  of  railroad  :  the  Southern,  688  miles  in  length  ; 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  423  miles;  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
267  miles.  The  total  length  of  railroad  in  the  State 
aggregates  nearly  3,000  miles.— Polit.  Dio.  The  State 


is  divided  i 

n  35  counties,  formerly  called  districts,  viz. 

Abbeville, 

Clarendon, 

Horry, 

Orangeburg, 

Aiken, 

Colleton, 

Kershaw, 

Pickens, 

Anderson, 

Darlington, 

Lancaster, 

Richland, 

Barnwell, 

Edgefield, 

Laurens, 

Spartanburg, 

Beaufort, 

Fairfield, 

Lexington, 

Sumter, 

Berkeley, 

Florence, 

Marion, 

Union, 

Charleston, 

Georgetown, 

Marlboro, 

Williamsburg, 

Chester, 

Greenville, 

Newberry, 

York. 

Chesterfield, 

Hampton, 

Ocoaee, 

The  principal  towns  are: — Charleston,  the  most  impor= 
tant  city  in  the  State,  Columbia,  the  capital,  Beaufort, 
Georgetown,  Hamburg,  Camden,  Greenville,  Sumter, 
Spartanburg,  Cheraw,  Blarkville.  Aiken, Winnsborough, 
Anderson.  Yorkville  and  Chester. — Gwt.  According  to 
the  Constitution  of  1868,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  be  composed  of  124  members,  apportioned  among  the 
counties  according  to  population,  who  shall  hold  office 
two  years.  There  is  to  be  one  senator  for  each  county, 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  regular  State  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October 
of  every  second  year,  beginning  with  1869,  and  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  to  oe  held  annually 
on  the  4th  Monday  of  November.  Ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and 
to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  to  be  chosen  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  invested  with  the  functions 
usual  to  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  other  States. 
Among  the  disqualifications  for  these  positions,  is  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  “existence of  a  Supreme  Being.”  A  Comp¬ 
troller-General,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  are 
to  be  chosen,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court;  in  two  Circuit  Courts,  viz.,  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  having  civil  jurisdiction,  and  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  with  criminal  jurisdiction  only;  in  Probate 
Courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  may  also  establish  such  municipal  and  other  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  chosen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Circuit  judges  are  to  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  hold  office  four  years. 
A  Court  of  Probate  is  to  be  established  in  each  county, 
the  judge  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Justices  of  the  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $100. — 
Educ.  The  subject  of  education  was  early  considered  in 
this  State,  a  free  school  being  established  in  Charleston 
as  early  as  1710.  Provision  was  made  for  four  colleges 
in  1784,  but  only  two  of  these  were  established,  and 
only  one  (the  Charleston  College)  survives.  The 
South  Carolina  College  was  founded  in  Columbia  in 
1801,  and  a  system  of  free  schools  was  organized  in 
1811.  These,  however,  obtained  little  aid  from  the 
public  purse,  and  were  mainly  supported  by  private 
contributions.  The  existing  public  school  system  was 
established  by  legislative  enactment  in  1868,  and  has 
since  steadily  improved.  It  provides  separate  instruc¬ 
tion  for  whites  and  blacks.  Nearly  every  town  has  a 
graded  school.  In  1894  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  tvas  453,100,  of  whom  226,766 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  165,115.  There  were  4,594  teachers. 
The  institutions  for  higher  education  are  four  in 
number,  the  South  Carolina  College  (q.v.),  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy  (chartered  in  1842),  the 
Clew'son  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (for 
boys),  and  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col¬ 
lege  (for  girls).  These  four  constitute  the  1  niversity 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  must  also  be  included  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  pharmacy  department  of  the  University,  both 
at  Charleston.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  are 
many  private  colleges  and  other  educational  establish¬ 
ments. —  Liquor  Legislation.  S.  C.  has  instituted  an 
original  and  singular  experiment  in  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  has  excited 
widespread  attention.  It  is  based  on  the  plan  of  the 
Gothenburg  ’icensing  system  of  Sweden,  the  system 


which  is  there  confined  to  a  municipality  being  here 
extended  to  a  State.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  as  has  been  done  in  various 
other  States,  S.  C.  has  taken  the  business  out  of  private 
hands  and  is  seeking  to  conduct  it  as  a  State  institu¬ 
tion.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1892,  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  private  parties  is  prohibited,  and  State 
and  county  dispensaries  established,  in  which  chem¬ 
ically  pure  liquors  are  sold  in  sealed  packages,  by 
paid  employees,  to  temperate  persons,  the  opening  of 
the  packages  on  the  premises  being  illegal.  The  profits 
arising  are  divided  between  the  State  and  the  locality. 
This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  1893,  but  this  decision  was  soon  after 
reversed  by  the  same  court,  and  the  law  is  still  in  force. 
Hist.  The  first  settlement  in  5.  C.  was  attempted  in 
1562,  by  a  colony  of  French  Protestant  exiles,  who 
named  it  Carolina,  in  honor  of  their  monarch,  Charles 
IX.,  King  of  France.  In  1663,  Charles  II. ,  King  of  Eug- 
laml.  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  of  English  nobles, 
and  under  their  auspices  the  first  successtul  settlement 
was  made  at  Port  Royal,  previously  founded  by  the 
1  reuch  In  1680  the  foundation  of  Charleston  was  laid. 
Henceforth  the  population  increased  steadily,  but  slow¬ 
ly,  on  account  ot  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  the  many  difficulties  which  the  first  settlers 
had  to  encounter.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  S.  C.  fur¬ 
nished  her  full  quota  of  patriot  heroes,  and  ever  since  the 
achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  republic,  she  has 
had  occasion  to  be  justly  proud  of  her  statesmen  and 
public  benefactors.  She  has  been  the  first  to  establish 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  her  people  ;  she  claims 
to  have  been  the  nrst  to  build  a  railroad  ;  and  the  first 
also  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton,  office,  Ac.  She 
entered  at  the  head  of  her  Southern  sister  States  into 
the  late  Civil  War,  but  she  accepted  its  result  with  good 
faith,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  seems  willing  to  be 
more  faithful  to  her  pledge  than  the  home  of  the  pal¬ 
metto.  A  new  constitution,  establishingperfect  equality 
between  the  white  and  the  colored  races,  was  Voted  in 
1869  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  ratification  ot  tiie  loth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  theU.  S.  having  been 
carried  by  a  vote  of  18  tol  in  the  Senate,  and  8'  to  3  in  the 
House,  the  State  was  readmitted  to  representation  in 
Congress — Pop.  (1890)  1.151.149,  of  whom  692,503  were 
coiured,  458,454  white,  172  Indians,  and  20  Chinese. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  l®  per  cent,  in 
population  since  1870,  when  the  number  was  705,606. 
In  1880  it  was  995,577.  The  estimated  total  population 
Sept.  1,  1897,  was  1,405,550. 

South  4'aroli'na  Gol'lege.  A  co-educational  insti¬ 
tution,  founded  in  1801,  and  organized  as  a  college  in 
1806.  It  was  reorganized  in  1880,  with  two  branches, 
as  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbia  (for  whites),  and  Claflin  University 
at  Orangeburg  (for  negroes).  In  1897,  the  Columbia 
branch  had  12  instructors  and  185  students,  with  3O.000 
volumes  in  its  library,  with  an  income  of  $27,500.  The 
Orangeburg  branch,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopalians,  had  in  that  year  25  instructors 
and  600  students,  with  2,000  volumes  in  its  library,  its 
revenue  being  $30,000. 

South  Gar' rollon.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Muhlenberg  co. 

South  Charles'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Clarke  co. 

South  Charles' town,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Sullivan  co. 

South  Gor'inth,  in  Xeic  York,  a  post-village  of 
Sarah  >ga  co. 

South  Gort'land,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Cortland  co. 

South  Cov'entry,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co. 

South  Diiko'ta,  Univer'sity  of.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal,  co-educational  institution  located  at  Mit¬ 
chell,  Davison  co.,  opened  in  1882.  In  1897,  it  had  14 
instructors.  200  students,  14,000  volumes  in  its  library, 
and  an  income  of  $22,000. 

South  Don'vors.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Essex  co. 

South  Dartmouth.  in  Massachusetts, a  post-village 
of  Bristol  co. 

South  Deri  ho  111 ,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co. 

South  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co. 

South  Deerfield.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Rockingham  co. 

South  Den'nis,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co. 

South  llor'set,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co. 

South  Dover,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
county. 

South-Down.  «.  Relating  to  South  Downs,  Eng¬ 
land  :  as,  South-Down  sheep. 

South  Dres'rien.  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. 

South-east',  n.  The  pointof  the  compass  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  south  and  east. 

South-east',  South-east'erlt,  South-east'ern,  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  south-east. 

South  Eas'tou.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh. 

South  Esf'remont.  in  Mass.,  a  p.-v.  of  Berkshire  co. 

South  Knjf'lish.  in  Iowa,  a  p  -v.  of  Keokuk  co. 

Southerliness,  (sHther-,)  n.  The  state  of  quality  of 
being  southerly. 

Southerly.  Southern,  (siith'-)  a.  Belonging  to, 
situated  in,  or  proceeding  from,  the  south. 

South'ern  Cross,  «.  ( Astron .)  A  small  brilliant, 


southern  constellation,  the  principal  stars  of  which  *1} 
so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  cross. 

Southerner.  ( suth'ern-er ,)  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  South,  or  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

SoutlFernly, adv.  Toward  the  south. 

South  eru most.  a.  Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Soulli  ern-uoori,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Artemisia. 

Southey,  Robert,  (sou'the,)  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaueous  writer,  B.  in  Bristol,  1774.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Oxford  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge, 
the  two  friends  marrying  at  the  same  time  two  sisters. 
After  a  short  visit  to  Portugal,  in  1796,  he  entered  him¬ 
self  a  student  of  law  at  Gray’s  Inn  ;  this  was,  however, 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  in  1801  he  fairly  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  literature,  and  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed,  he  being  henceforth 
classed  as  one  of  the  Lake  poets.  In  1807  he  obtained 
a  pension  from  the  government,  and  on  the  death  of  Pye 
was  appointed  poet-laureate.  In  1839,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  Miss  Bowles  the 
poetess.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  a 
mental  imbecility,  which  attended  him  to  his  death. 
His  poetical  works,  collected  in  one  volume,  enjoyed 
great  popularity;  and  his  admirable  philosophic  gossip¬ 
ping  romance  The  Doctor,  Ac.,  which  was  published 
anonymously  (also  in  one  volume),  must  long  continue 
to  be  the  delight  of  the  reading  and  the  thinking  world. 
His  Commonplace  Book,  a  posthumous  publication  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  is  a  marvellous  monument  of  his  reading 
and  research.  D.  1843. 

South  Fair'fax,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co..  35  m.  E  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Farms,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

South  Fayette,  ( fa-yett ',)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Alleghany  co. 

Southfield,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 
co. 

Southfield,  in  New  York,  a.  township  of  Richmond 
county,  Staten  Island,  12  miles  S.W.  of  New  York 
city. 

South  Fitoll'burg'.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Worcester  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Fitchburg. 

South  Forlc,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Clark  co. — 
A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

South  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Delaware  coun¬ 
ty — A  township  of  Jackson  county. — A  township  of 
Wayne  county. 

South  Fram'ingham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Middlesex  county,  21  miles  S.  E.  of 
Boston. 

South  Glar'd iner.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Gardiner. 

South  Gardiner,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co. 

South  <■  enesee.  (jen-e-see1),  in  Wisconsin,  a  village 
of  Waukesha  co.,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

South  Glas'tenburjj.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village 
of  Hartford  co.,  10  m.  S.  of  Hartford. 

South  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  De  Kalb  county,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

South  Glrove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Walworth 
co. 

South  Had 'ley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hampshire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
90  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Hampshire  .'J. 

South  Ham  monri.  hi  New  York,  a  village  of  St. 

Lawrence  co  .  3s  m.  \\  S  \\  of  Canton. 

South  H ;i im ,  in  .V  -e  H ’on  shir-,  a  post-town- 
ship  of  Rockingham  co..  45  m.  S  E.  of  Concord ;  pop 
abt.  500. 

South  Hampton,  in  New  York,  a  village  and 
township  of  Suffolk  co.,  on  Long  Island,  100  m.  E.  of 
New-  York 

South  Han  over,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  7  in.  W.S.W.  of  Madison. 

South  Hanover,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co 

South  Hard  wick,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Cale¬ 
donia  co. 

South  Hart'ford.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

South  Harwich,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Sou*!!  Ha  ven,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Van  Buren  co.,  26  m.  W.S.W.  of  Allegan. 

South  Hawley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  105  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  He  ro,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Grand 
Isle  co.,  consisting  of  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  10 
m.  long. 

South  Hill.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  150  m.  N.E  of  Harrisburg. 

South  II  i ng  liani.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  llol'low.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  180  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

South  Hope,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  10 
in  N.N.W.  of  Rockland. 

South  Huiit'ingdon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Westmoreland  co. 

Southing.  a.  Going  toward  the  south. 

— n.  Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south. 

( Surveying .)  The  distance  advanced  toward  the  south 
in  running  any  course. 

( Naut .)  The  difference  of  latitude  made  w  sailing 
southward. 
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Soiilli'ing-ton,  in  Comiectiait,  n  post-village  and  I 
township  of  Hartford  county,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Hart-  ! 
ford. 

Southington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull 

co. 

South  JacK'sou,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Jack- 
son  co.,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

South  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  village  of  Chesh¬ 
ire  co.,  44  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

South  Kent,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield  co., 
55  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

South  Kil'lingly,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  50  in.  E.  of  Hartford. 

South  Kings' to  u,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of 
Washington  county,  22  miles  South  of  the  City  of 
Providence. 

South  Kort'riglit.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  or 
Delaware  co.,  7o  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Leb’anon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lebanon  co. 

South  L,ee,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  125  m.  S.W'.  of  Boston. 

South  I,i ll'col u,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  100  m.  N.H.  of  Augusta. 

South  Livo'nia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co.,  40  m.  S  E.  of  Batavia. 

South  Iion'domlerry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village 
of  Windham  co. 

South  Lyme,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  London  co..  40  m.  E  of  New  Haven. 

South  Mal’den,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  3  m.  N.  of  Boston, 

South  .Uau'heiin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  township  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

South  Mer'riinack,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill. 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  30  m.  S.  of  Concord. 

South  Mld'dleborougll,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  38  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  11  id'dleton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. 

South  Mil  ford,  in  Delaware,  a  village  of  Sussex  co., 
21  m.  S  S.E.  of  Dover. 

South  Milford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  of  La  Grange 
co.,  37  in.  N.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

South  Milford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
W'orcester  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South'most,  a.  Farthest  toward  the  south,  (it.) 

South  Mountnin,  in  Maryland,  near  Middletown,  in 
Frederick  co.,  the  scene  of  a  battle,  Sept.  14th,  1862,  be¬ 
tween  the  Nationals,  under  Gen.  Reno,  composed  of 
Reno’s  and  Hooker’s  corps  of  Gen.  McClellan’s  army, 
and  the  Confederates,  about  30,000  strong,  under  Gens. 
Hill  and  Longstreet,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
continuing  throughout  the  day,  the  Nationals  were 
finally  victorious.  Gen.  Reno  was  killed  in  the  action. 

South  Nasli'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  town  of  Davidson 
co.,  on  the  Cumberland  River, 

South  Na  tick,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  New  Ber'lin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  100  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

South  New  bury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  of  Orange 
co.,  3  in.  N.  of  Haverhill. 

South  New  Mar'ket,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  4  m.  S.  of  Exe¬ 
ter. 

South  New'port,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  McIntosh 
co.,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

South  Nor'ridfjewock,  in  Maine,  a  post-township 
of  Somerset  co.,  27  m.  N.  of  Augusta, 

South  Nor'walk,  or  Old  Well,  in  Connecticut,  a 
city  of  Fairfield  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  river, 
33  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  (1897)  7,300. 

South'old.  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of  Suf¬ 
folk  county,  Long  Island,  91  miles  N.E.  of  New  York 
City. 

South  Or' ailge,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of 
Essex  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Newark. 

South  Or'riug'tou,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  7  in.  S.  of  Bangor. 

South  Ot'selic,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of  Che¬ 
nango  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich. 

South  Ottawa,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle 
co.,on  the  Illinois  River,  opposite  Ottawa. 

South  Paris,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
38  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

South  Per'ry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hocking  co., 
16  m.  S.W.  of  Logan. 

South  Pitts  burg,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

South  Point,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  on  the  Missouri  River,  52  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

South  Pom  fret,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind- 
gor  co. 

Soutll'port.  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Liverpool ;  nop.  22,000. 

Southport,  in  Connecticut,  a  sea-port  and  post¬ 
village  of  Fairfield  county,  24  miles  S.W'.  of  New 
Haven. 

Southport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Marion  co.,  8 
in.  S.  of  Indianapolis.— A  village  of  Owen  co.,  about  1 
m.  S.  of  Spencer. 

Southport,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln 
county. 

Southport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chemung  co.,  190  m.  W.S.M  .  of  Albany. 

Southport,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Kenosha  co. 

South  Prai'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  80 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

South  Pult'ney,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Steuben  co.,  210  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

ReRcl'iHg*?  now  Wakefield,  in  Ma&iachur 


setts,  a  post-town  of  Middlesex  county,  11  m.  N.  of  I 
Boston. 

South  Reading-,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  60  m.  S  of  Montpelier. 

South  Kiv'er,  in  Iowa,  flows  into  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  the  S.E.  of  Polkco. 

South  River,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Marion 
county. 

South  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Cumberland  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  Cape  Fear  River  10  m.  N.W.  of 
W'ilmington. 

South  River,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Manalapan  Brook. 

South  River,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Augusta  co.,  and 
flowing  N.E.,  enters  the  main  branch  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  River  at  Port  Republic,  in  Rockingham  co. 

South'ron,  n.  A  southerner. 

South  Roy'alston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Worcester  co.,  35  m.  N.  of  Worcester. 

South  Roy'alton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
W'indsor  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Sa'lein,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  120  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

South  Salem,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  16 
m.  S.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

South  Nand'wicli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Sehodac,  (sko-dak',)  in  New  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Rensselaer  co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

South  Scit'uate,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  ot  Plymouth  county,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

South  Scituate,  in  Rhode.  Island,  a  post-village  of 

Providence  co. 

South  See'konk,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Bristol  co.,  45  in.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Shaftes'bury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Bennington  co.,  49  m.  S.W.  of  Rutland. 

South  Sheuau'g'O,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Crawford  co. 

South  Shrews  bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Worcester  co.,  35  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  So'dus,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  190  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

South  So'lon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
5  in.  S.  of  Columbus. 

South  Starford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Stow,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Lamoille  co., 
abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Strabane'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Washington  co. 

South  Thom'aston,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Knox  co.,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  40  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Augusta . 

South  Ty'ri iigliaiii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Logan 
co.,  165  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

South  Union,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co. 

South  Val'ley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Cooperstown. 

South  Ver'non,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Windham 
co.,  on  Connecticut  River,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  30  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven  . 

Southville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  31 
in.  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Southville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co„  220  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Wales,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
21  ni.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

South  Wal  pole,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  ant.  22  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Southward,  (suth’urd,)  adv.  Toward  the  south. 

— n.  The  southern  regions  or  countries. 

Southwark,  (suth'vrk,)  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  town, 
and  also  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  city 
of  London,  with  which  it  communicates  by  Loudon, 
Southwark,  and  Blackfriars’  bridges.  Pop.  abt.  200,000.’ 

South  wark,  in  1‘ennsylvania,  a  former  district  of 
Philadelphia  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

South  Weber,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  30 
m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

South  Well'fleet,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co. 

South-west',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  from  the  south  and  west. 

South-west',  or  Soutll-west'erly,  a.  Lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  south-west;  coming  from  the  south¬ 
west. 

South-west,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Warren  co. 

South-west'er,n.  A  gale  or  storm  from  the  south-west 

South  Wes'terloo,  in  N-w  York,  a  post-village  of 
Albany  co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South-west'ern,  a.  In  the  direction  of  south-west. 

South  West  Harbor,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Hancock  co.,  114  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

South  West  Keys,  or  Albuquerque  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  Caribbean  sea.  110  m.  E.  of  the  Mosquito  coast- 
Lat.  12°  4' N.,  Lon.  81°  50' W. 

South  West'port,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Bristol  co.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Wey 'mouth,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  11  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

South  Wheel'ing-,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ohio 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 


South  Whitehall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp 
of  Lehigh  co.,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Allentown. 

South  wiek,  (suth'ik,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-twp.  of 
Hampden  co.,  lOo  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Wil'braham,in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Hampden  co.,  11  m.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

South  Wiriiamstowu.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Berkshire  co.,  130  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co..  26  in.  N.  of  New  London. 

South  Windham,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cum* 
berland  co. 

South  W'ind'sor,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  8  m.  N.E.  of 
Hartford. 

South  Wo'bnrn.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Mid 
dlesex  co.,  8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Wolfborougli,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Carroll  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

South  W'ood'bury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bedford  co. 

South  Wood'stoek.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  38  ui.  N.E.  of  Norwich. 

South  W'ood'stock,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windsor  co.,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Worcester,  ( woos'ter ,)  in  New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Otsego  co.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Wrentliam,  (rsnf'-,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  vil 
lage  of  Norfolk  co.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Yad  kin,  in  North  Carolina,  a  small  stream 
which  enters  the  Yadkin  River  9  m.  N.  of  Salisbury. 

South  Ynr'moutli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Souval'ky,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the  Charna- 
garche,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  538  m.  S.W.  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  pop.  13,143. 

Souvenir,  (soov-neer',)n.  [Fr.j  A  keepsake;  a  memento. 

Souz'dal,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  606  n.  c  ;  pop,  7,224. 

Sovereign,  (suv'er-in,)  a.  [Fr.  souverain  ;  It.  sovrano, 
from  Lat.  supremus,  highest,  from  super,  supra,  above.] 
Supreme  in  power ;  possessing  supreme  dominion  ;  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others;  chief;  pertaining  to  the  first  magis- 
trateof  a  nation.—  Supremely  efficacious ;  predominant; 
effectual. 

— n.  One  who  possesses  the  highest  authority  without 
control ;  a  king,  prince,  monarch,  or  emperor ;  a  su 
preme  magistrate. 

(Numis.)  An  English  coin  of  the  value  of  20  shil. 
lings,  the  standard  weight  of  which  is  5  pennyweights 
and  3  27  grains,  or  123-374  troy  grains;  a  pound  sterling, 
equal  to  $5  (gold). 

Sovereignly,  adv.  In  a  sovereign  manner;  su¬ 
premely.  (r.) 

Sovereignty,  n.  [Fr.  snurerainete.]  State  or  power 
of  a  sovereign;  supreme  power;  supremacy;  the  pos 
session  of  the  highest  power,  or  of  absolute  dominion. 

Sow,  n.  [A.  S.  sugu;  Dan.  so;  Ger.  salt.]  The  female 
of  the  hog  kind,  or  of  swine. 

(Foundry.)  A  large  trough  for  holding  melted  metal. 
— An  ingot  or  mass  of  metal. 

— 1>.  a.  [A.  S.  sawan  ;  Ger.  siien  ;  Du.  zaaijen  ;  Lat.  s«ro.] 
To  cast  or  scatter  on  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  and  the  production  of  a  crop;  to  scatter,  as  seed. 
—  To  spread  or  to  originate;  to  propagate.  —  To  supply 
or  stock  with  seed.— To  scatter  over ;  to  besprinkle. 

— v.  n.  To  scatter  seeds  for  growth  and  the  production  of 
a  crop. 

Sow  -bread,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Cyclamen. 

Sow'-bug,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Oniscus. 

Sow'er,  n.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  one  who  sows 
or  scatters  seed  for  propagation.— A  breeder;  a  promoter. 

Sow'erby  Bridge,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Halifax.  Manuf. 
Woollen.  Pop.  6,500. 

Sowing,  ».  (Agric.  and  Hort.)  The  process  of  depos¬ 
iting  seed  in  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plants*  The  operation  of  sowing  is  generally  performed 
in  spring,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  comming  summer.  The  seed  is  either  scat¬ 
tered  abroad,  or  deposited  in  rows  or  drills  ;  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  hand,  and  on  a  large  scale  by  a  sowiug- 
machine.  Some  seeds  which  are  of  large  size  are  planted 
singly.  The  covering  of  seeds  is  greater  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size  and  the  texture  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
soil  is  somewhat  firm,  and  the  seed  is  pressed  into  it  by 
a  roller,  or  by  other  means,  and  where  the  climate  is 
moist,  very  little  covering  is  necessary;  but  where  the 
soil  is  loose,  and  the  climate  dry  and  warm,  the  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  twice  or  thrice  the  thickness  of  the  seeds. 

S.-machine.  (Agric.)  A  machine  for  depositing  seed* 
in  the  soil,  either  by  scattering  broadcast,  or  by  dibbliug 
individually,  or  by  placing  them  in  rows,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  asunder.  Machines  for  sowing  seeds  in 
rows  are  termed  drills. 

Sow-thistle,  (-thill',)  n.  (Rot.)  See  Sonchus. 

Sox'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,13I 
in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Soy,  n.  See  Soja. 

Soy'mida,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fry- 
throxylace.se.  S.febrifuga  is  the  Rohuna  or  Red-wood 
tree.  Its  bark  is  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  astringent. 

Spa,  or  Spaa,  a  town  of  Belgium,  and  a  watering-place  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  stands  in  a  romantic  valley  amid 
hills  which  form  part  of  the  Ardennes  chain,  27  m.  S.E. 
of  Liege,  and  22  m.  S.W.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  railway! 
The  prettily-built  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  inns 
and  lodging-houses.  The  mineral  springs,  seven  in 
number,  are  all  chalybeate,  and  contain  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  iron,  so  combined  with  alkaline  salts  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  to  be  both  easily  digested  and  agreeable  to 
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the  alate.  They  are  cold,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and 
are  efficacious  in  complaints  of  the  liver,  nervous  dis- 1 
eases,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Spa-water  is  exported  to  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  The  other  springs  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  most  of  them  are  situated  amid  pictu- 1 
resque  plantations.  5.  is  also  famed  for  the  manufacture  1 
of  wooden  toys,  which  are  stained  brown  by  being  1 
steeped  in  the  mineral  waters.  S.  was  frequented  as  a{ 
watering-place  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  has  given 
its  name  to  many  mineral  springs.  Pop.  5,173. 

Spa.  n.  A  general  name  for  springs  of  mineral  water, 
from  the  place  of  this  name  in  Belgium. 

tS|»aoe,  n.  [Vr.espace;  It.  spado;  Lat.  spatium.]  Ex¬ 
tension,  as  in  length,  breadth,  thickness,  extent;  any 
quantity  of  extension.  —  Quantity  of  time  ;  also,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  points  of  time.  —  A  short  time.  (R.) 

( Geom .)  S.  is  not  the  mere  notion  of  room  in  which  a 
material  object  does  or  may  exist,  but  it  is  the  room  in 
which  an  object,  actual  or  imaginary,  determinate  neces¬ 
sarily  as  to  its  form  and  possibly  as  to  its  magnitude  and 
its  position,  does  exist. 

(Me.taph.)  Matter  as  known  to  us,  i.  e.  as  it  exists  in 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  always  parts.  We  only 
know  it  either  as  a  number  of  objects,  forming  parts  of 
a  great  existing  whole — the  material  universe — or  as  an 
object,  one  of  these  parts,  itself  the  aggregate  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parts.  As  a  whole,  also,  it  is  always  known  to  us 
in  a  continual  variation  of  state,  in  a  constant  change 
of  condition  and  relation  among  its  constituent  parts. 
Our  knowledge  of  it  thus  involves  three  distinct  notions 
— space.,  number,  and  time.  In  their  most  elementary 
forms;  space  is  the  room  in  which  more  than  one  ma¬ 
terial  object,  or  more  than  one  part  of  a  material  object, 
exists,  or.  in  other  words,  the  room  in  which  matter  nec¬ 
essarily  (i.  e..,  only  known  to  us  as)  extended  does  exist; 
number  is  the  plurality,  or  more-than-oueness,  of  two  or 
more  material  objects,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  a  material 
object;  time  is  the  consecution  or  non-simultaneity  of 
two  states — conditions  or  relations  of  a  material  object. 
These  are  not  definitions  of  space,  number,  and  time; 
they  add  no  clearness  to  our  ideas  of  them ;  they  are 
only  verbal  limitations  of  them  to  their  elementary  and 
primary  forms  as  notions  in  the  human  mind.  As  such 
notions,  they  areintuitive  and  cannot  be  defined,  for  that 
what  is  intuitive  cannot  be  defined  is  a  maxim  in  logic. 
Similarly  in  spiritual  existence,  as  known  to  us,  an  in¬ 
telligence  can  exist  only  as  an  aggregate  of  consecutive 
states,  and  this  knowledge,  apart  from  any  knowledge 
of  matter,  involves  the  notions  of  number  and  time. 
Space,  number,  and  time,  then,  are  not  existences  per 
se ;  apart  from  material  and  spiritual  existence  we  can 
form  no  notion  of  them.  As  to  the  infinity  of  physical 
space,  or  the  infinity  of  actual  material  existence,  all 

'that  we  can  say  is,  that  however  tar  we  advance  (and 
we  have  advanced  a  great  deal)  in  the  power  of  discern¬ 
ing  distant  objects,  we  have  uniformly  found  new  objects 
to  discern,  and  we  have,  therefore,  good  analogical  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  their 
still  further  existence.  This  view  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  infinity  of  space  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  metaphysical  space,  as  a  conjugate  of  material 
existence,  in  no  way  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  in¬ 
finite  extension. 

(Mus.)  The  void  between  the  lines  in  a  musical  staff. 
The  spaces  are  four  in  number,  and  the  lines  five. 

(Print.)  The  distance  or  interval  between  lines  or 
words,  as  in  books.  —  Also,  one  of  the  thin  pieces  of  type 
metal,  cast  to  various  thicknesses  and  different  lengths, 
and  not  so  high  as  type,  which  are  put  between  and  in¬ 
crease  the  width  between  the  lines.  They  are  generally 
called  le.ads. 

S|>nce'-rule.  n.  (Print.)  A  fine  line,  cast  type  high, 
generally  cast  to  a  4-to-pica  lead  in  thickness,  and  to 
any  length  required.  It  is  used  in  setting  up  tabular 
matter. 

Spar  ing,  n.  (Print.)  The  adjustment  of  the  distance 
between  the  words  in  a  line,  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  glaring  disproportion.  . 

Spacious,  a.  [Kr.  spacieux ;  Eat.  spatiosus.)  Having 
large,  or  ample  space  or  room ;  roomy  ;  wide  ;  not  nar¬ 
row,  as  a  church  — Extensive;  ample;  capacious. 

Spa'ciously.  adv.  Widely;  extensively. 

Spa  ciousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  spacious; 
wideness ;  largeness  of  extent;  roominess;  extensive¬ 
ness;  vast  ness  of  extent. 

Spatle.  n.  [A.  S.  spad,  spadu;  Du„  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
spade. :  Ger.  spaten]  An  instrument  for  digging  or  cut¬ 
ting  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  broad  and  nearly  rec¬ 
tangular  blade  of  iron,  with  a  handle.  A  deer  three 
years  old. 

— pi.  A  suit  of  cards. 

— r.  a.  To  dig  with  a  spade,  or  to  pare  off,  as  the  sward 
of  land  with  a  spade. 

Spade  till.  n.  As  much  as  can  be  placed  on  a  spade. 

gparii'ceous,  Spadicose',  a.  [From  Lat.  spadix, 
spadicis.]  Of  a  light  red  color. 

(Hot.)  Like,  or  bearing,  a  spadix. 

Spad i lie',  n.  [Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades  in  the  game  of 
ombre  and  quadrille.  . 

Spa  dix,  u.  [Lat.]  (Pot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  fleshy  rachis, 
and  enclosed  within  a  kind  ot  bract  called  a  spatbe.,  as 
in  nalms  and  aracenns  plants. 

Spa'do.  n.;  pi.  Spa'ooxes.  [Lat.]  A  gelding ;  a  cas¬ 
trated  beast.  .  _  , 

Spad  ra.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. 

Spadroon.  n.  A  sword  lighter  than  abroad-sword, 

nid  made  to  cut  and  to  thrust-  ,,  -  n 

Spai  lord,  in  New  York,  a  post- township  of  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  on  Skaueateles  Lake,  loO  miles  V  .  o 
Albany. 


Spaf'ford  Ifol'low,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ouondaga  co.,  140  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Spas'iiolet'to.  See  Kibera. 

Spall  is.  n.  [Same  as  Sipalii  or  Sepoy.}  Formerly,  a 
Sepoy.  See  Sepoys.  —  At  the  present  time,  a  soldier  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  regiments  (called  regiments  of 
Spahis)  raised  by  the  French  from  among  the  native 
tribes  of  Algeria  and  from  France  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tion  ;  the  dress,  especially  of  the  indigenous  soldiers, 
partakes  very  much  of  the  Arab  character. 

Spa  in.  (anc.  Hispania,)  [Sp.  JEspuna,  Fr.  Espagne ,]  an 
extensive  kingdom  of  S.  Europe,  occupying  the  E.  and 
largest  portion  of  its  S.W.  peninsula,  between  Lat.  36°  5' 
and  43°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  3°  20'  and  9°  10'  E.,  having  on  the 
W.  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  E.  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  650  m.;  greatest  breadth,  550  Ill.  Area, 
184,000  sq.  m.  —  Pol.  Div.  Spain  was  formerly  divided 
into  a  number  of  provinces,  which  formed  as  many 
separate  governments  under  the  Moors,  or  under  the 
Christian  chieftains.  The  whole  were  united  under 
one  head  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century;  but  the 
divisions,  and  even  the  titles  (generally  of  kingdoms;, 
were  retained,  and  were  attended  with  consequent 
discrepancies  in  the  mode  of  administration.  Actually, 
the  12  ancient  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  are  divided  into  49  provinces,  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  1.  New  Castile:  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo, 
Cuenca,  Ciudad  Real;  2.  Old  Castile :  Burgos,  LogroCo, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  Leon,  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Zamora;  3.  Galida:  Corunna, 
Lugo,  Orense,  Pontevedra;  4.  Estremadura:  Badajoz, 
Cageres;  6.  Andalusia:  Seville,  Huelva,  Cadiz.  Jaen, 
Cordova;  6.  Granada:  Granada,  Almeria,  Malaga;  7. 
Valencia:  Valencia,  Alicante,  Castellon-de-la-Plafla, 
Murcia,  Albacete ;  8  .Catalonia:  Barcelona,  Tarragona, 
Lerida,  Geroua;  9.  Aragon:  Zaragoza,  Iluesca,  Teruel; 
10 .Navarre:  Navarre;  11.  Guipuzcoa:  Alava,  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa;  12.  Islands:  The  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands. — Desc.  The  shape  of  Spain  resembles  that  of  a 
very  irregular  pentagon,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces 
the  N.  The  coast-line  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  regular 
without  those  great  and  sudden  indentations  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  shores  of  many  other  countries,  though  an 
exception  may  be  made  as  regards  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
which  is  fringed  with  bays  and  headlands,  the  principal 
among  the  former  being  the  bays  of  Betanzos,  Ponte¬ 
vedra, and  Vigo;  and  among  the  latter  thecapes  Estaca. 
Ortegal,  and  Finisterre.  The  other  capes  of  S.  are  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cape  Tarifa 
abuts  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  further  N.  are 
capes  Gata,  Palos,  La  Nao.aud  Creux,  the  last  being  the 
extreme  E.  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  surface  is  very 
much  diversified,  and  intersected  with  mountains;  but 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  a  table-land  of  considera¬ 
ble  elevation,  Madrid,  the  cap.,  being  2,173  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  is  the  average  height  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior.  Five  chains  of  mountains  are  pretty  clearly 
defined,  running  from  E.  to  VV.,  through  the  peninsula. 

l.  The  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  only  divides  France 
from  S..  but  runs  in  a  continuous  chain  parallel  to,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from,  the  N.  shore,  upwards  of  600 

m. .  as  far  W.  as  Cape  Finisterre.  The  E.  division  is  known 
as  the  Pyrenees,  properly  so  called,  the  W.  portion  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Asturian  Mountains;  the  highest  point 
in  the  former  is  the  Pic  de  Netore  on  Mount  Maladetta 
(11,424  ft.),  and  in  the  latter  the  Pena  de  Penaranda, 
S.W.  of  Oviedo  (11,031  ft.).  2.  A  range  extending  W.S.W. 
from  the  Ebro,  near  Tndela,  dividing  Old  and  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  and  thence  running 
S.S.W.  through  Portugal  to  Cape  Roca,  near  Lisbon; 
the  culminating  point  is  the  Sierra  de  Grades  (10,552 
ft.),  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Old  Castile;  but  the  average 
height  does  not  exceed  4,500  ft.  3.  A  chain  branching 
S.W.  from  that  last  mentioned,  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Tagus  from  that  of  theGuadiana;  the  central  portion, 
S.  of  Toledo,  called  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  attains  a 
height  of  5.110  ft.  4.  A  range,  called  the  Sierra  Mm-ena, 
runs  along  the  S.  border  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile, 
which,  though  not  continuous,  and  of  no  great  extent 
forms  the  water-shed  between  theGuadiana  andGuadal- 
qniver.  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  from  Cape  Palos,  near 
Carthagena,  almost  as  far  as  Cadiz ;  it  is  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  elevated  part 
being  S.E.  of  Granada,  where  the  Serro  de  Mulahajen 
rises  11,660  ft.  above  the  sea;  the  peak  of  Veleta  is  11,385 
ft.  in  height. — Hirers.  In  each  of  the  valleys  formed 
by  these  mountains,  flows  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Spain, to  which  the  smaller  streams  are  tributary.  These 
are  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the  Guadal 
quivir,  the  Ebro,  and  the  Miuho.  Spain,  however,  is  not 
a  well-watered  country;  for,  although  the  rivers  are 
long,  their  water-volume  is  small.  The  Douro  drains 
the  N.  of  the  central  table-land,  and,  in  its  lower  course, 
the  N.  of  Portugal.  The  Tagus  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  peninsula,  and  drains  the  central  portion  of  the 
table-land,  between  the  Castilian  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  and,  in  its  lower  course.  Central  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  Guadiana  drains  the  S.  of  the  table-land, 
and  the  Guadalquivir  drains  another  district  S.  of  the 
great  table-land.  The  Ebro  drains  the  N.E.  and  has  a 
rapid  course;  while  the  Minlio  forms  the  N.  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal. — Soil.  The  central  region 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  arid,  unsheltered  plains 
either  of  sand  or  gypsum,  intersected  with  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  reflect  with  intolerable  fierceness  the 
scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  sharpen  into  more  intense 
keenness  the  extreme  cold  of  winter.  The  lower  region 
of  thecoast,  sloping  gradually  towards  the  sea.  is  broken 
into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys,  producing 
the  most  agreeable  variety,  and  presenting  a  pleasant 


contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  sameness  whicn  char¬ 
acterizes  the  central  region.  It  is  everywhere  fertile, 
or  may  be  rendered  so  by  irrigation.  The  alluvial  soil 
of  Old  Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  without  irri¬ 
gation.  New  Castile  has  every  variety,  from  the  gypseous 
marl  composing  the  poor  soil  about  Madrid,  to  the  red 
marl  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  limestone  of  Arganda.  The 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morelia,  and  the  whole  of  Estrema¬ 
dura,  have  a  soil  formed  of  detritus  from  primary  rocks, 
and  cannot  be  excelled  in  beauty  and  natural  fertility. 
The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  chiefly  of  marl  and  clay,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  red-sandstone  marls,  and  it  is  by  irrigation 
only  that  it  can  be  made  productive.  The  Vega  of  Malaga, 
however,  is  naturally  ot  surprising  fertility,  owing  partly 
to  the  long  establishment  of  irrigation,  but  partly,  also, 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  m  a  great  measure  alluvial.  Va¬ 
lencia  has  a  poor,  ungrateful  soil,  yielding  crops  only  by 
forced  cultivation  and  the  use  of  water.  In  Catalonia  and 
Aragon  the  detritus  of  limestone  is  found  alternating 
with  fine  red  marls  and  waste  tracts  of  gypseous  marls, 
similar  to  those  near  Madrid.  On  the  whole,  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Sierra  Morelia  and  the  Alcarria,  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Toledo  and  Guadalaxara,  the  Vega  of  Malaga, 
and  the  country  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  would 
probably  repay  the  labors  of  agriculture  better  than 
other  parts  of  S. —  Climate.  S.  is  greatly  diversified, 
being  modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  always  varying 
less  near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  is  much  more 
equable  in  the  maritime  than  the  other  provinces. 
On  the  N.  and  \V.  coast,  westerly  winds  prevail;  and 
being  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  dis¬ 
charge  abundant  rains  in  winter  and  spring  The  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  has  a  calmer  atmosphere,  with  a 
prevalence  of  E.  winds, and  a  temperature  generally  ris¬ 
ing  above  57°  Fahr..  and  seldom  descending  so  low  as 
32°.  V  inter  indeed,  is  almost  unknown  on  a  coast  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  elevated  land  of  the  interior,  and  warmed 
by  the  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun  ;  while  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  is  very  great,  and  would  be  all  but  intolerable  were 
it  not  lessened  by  the  sea-breeze,  w  hich  lasts  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  On  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the 
mean  height  of  which,  according  to  Bruginere,  is  about 
1,960  feet  above  the  sea,  heat  accumulates  much  more 
slowly,  and  it  is  only  during  the  month  of  July  that  the 
temperature  ascends  as  high  as  77°  Fahr.  In  August, 
the  mornings  and  evenings  begin  to  be  cold,  and  in 
winter  the  severity  of  its  climate  forms  a  very  striking 
contrast  with  the  heats  of  summer.  Owing  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  and  sudden  variations,  the  climate  of  the  central 
plateau  is  tar  from  healthy.  The  Madrid  colic  is  always 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  strangers  ;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  —  Minerals.  Abundant; 
they  comprise  lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  marble,  and  good 
building-stone.  The  iron-works  of  Biscay,  Aragon,  and 
Asturias,  have  been  of  great  note  for  several  centuries. 
Precious  stones  are  found  on  excavating  particular 
spots  ;  and  there  are  indications  of  coal-mines  in  various 
parts,  though  they  are  not  as  yet  extensively  wrought. 
Balt  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  Spain  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  evaporating  sea-water,  a  process  to  which  the 
climate  of  Spain  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Portugal  and 
Sardinia.  —  Forests  are  less  extensive  than  any  other 
large  country  of  Europe.  —  Zobl.  Among  the  animal 
products  of  S ,  the  horse  is  entitled  to  particular  notice. 
The  Arabs,  when  in  possession  of  the  country,  slocked 
it  with  their  finest  breeds;  and  though  the  race  has  de¬ 
generated,  it  still  shows  many  of  the  points  by  which  it 
was  originally  distinguished.  In  beauty,  grace,  and  do¬ 
cility,  the  horses  of  Andalusia  are  said  to  be  superior 
even  to  those  of  England.  Great  numbers  ol  mules  are 
bred  in  Old  Castile.  The  asses  are  of  large  size,  care¬ 
fully  bred, and  in  strength,  docility,  and  sure-footedness, 
nearly  equal  to  the  mules.  The  bull  of  Andalusia  is 
found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Hogs  are  bred  in  vast 
numbers.  Sheep,  however,  are  the  lavorite  stock  of  S., 
nor  are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The  bear  is 
now  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  Monkeys  are  met 
with  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  besides  which  there  are 
various  reptiles,  as  chameleons,  lizards  (some  2  feet 
long),  and  snakes.  Among  the  birds  may  he  mentioned 
several  species  of  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  ravens,  mag¬ 
pies,  partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  plovers.  —  Agric. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  which  have  pecu¬ 
liar  facilities  for  irrigation,  agriculture  at  present  is  in 
the  most  backward  state  imaginable.  A  great  part  of  the 
land  is  not  tilled,  and  that  which  is  tilled  is  executed  in 
so  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  starved 
crop  of  corn  in  spots  where  they  might  command  the  most 
abundant  harvests.  The  corn  is  usually  choked  up  with 
stones,  filth,  and  weeds  of  every  kind.  Generally  speaking, 
tillage-farms  are  small,  and  rents  low;  but  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  taxes,  and  other  expenses  wholly  exclusive  of 
rent,  the  farmers  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  when  they  re¬ 
quire  money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exorbitant  inter¬ 
est,  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  The  implements  ol  hus¬ 
bandry  are  of  the  rudest  description;  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  in  the  S.,  to  see  men  returning  from  ploughing 
seated  on  a  mule,  to  the  sides  of  which  their  whole 
apparatus  is  tied;  the  use  of  fanners  is  unknown,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  neighborhood  of  seaport-towns.  The  most 
careful  cultivation  is  found  in  the  huertas,  or  irrigated 
lauds  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  These  tracts, 
indeed,  are  considered  as  the  gardens  of  S.,  and  abound 
not  only  with  every  variety  of  fruits,  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  plants,  useful  either  as  food  or  materials 
for  manufactures.  The  mild  red  pepper  raised  in  the 
huerta  of  Murcia  is  celebrated  all  over  S ,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  interior-  Rice  is 
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the  ch’ef  product  of  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of  Gran¬ 
ada  and  Valencia  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  West  Indies; 
hut  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater  expense,  and  its 
growth  has,  in  consequence,  been  almost  wholly  aban¬ 
doned.  Considerable  quantities  of  corn  are  raised  in 
different  parts  along  the  S.E.  coast.  Mulberry-trees  are 
carefully  cultivated  in  the  S.  provinces;  those  of  Murcia 
and  Valencia  are  white,  those  of  Granada  black.  In  the 
cultivation  of  vines, poles  are  not  used,  but  the  cuttings 
are  planted,  and  not  being  permitted  to  attain  any  great 
height,  gradually  form  thick  and  very  stout  stocks.  Es¬ 
paliers,  also,  are  numerous,  especially  in  Andalusia,  and 
the  grapes  on  these  vines  attain  an  extraordinary  size, 
the  bunches  often  weighing  from  12  to  14  pounds.  The 
rich  level  lands  produce  the  largest  quantities  of  wine; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  raised  on  gravelly  soils  on 
the  hilly  slopes  is  the  best.  The  quality  of  the  wine 
varies  greatly  in  different  districts;  but  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that,  except  the  wines  of  Xeres,  Kota,  Ma¬ 
laga,  Alicante,  and  Benicarlo,  V'hich  are  intended  for 
exportation,  few  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  equal  even  to 
those  of  third-rate  quality  in  France.  Being  very  gen¬ 
erally  kept  in  skins  smeared  with  pitch,  they  acquire  an 
olor  de  bold,  or  peculiar  taste,  aud  a  flavor  not  disliked 
by  the  natives,  but  very  disagreeable  to  foreigners.  The 
Pyrenees,  the  hilly  parts  of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  the 
vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  the  two  Castiles,  Estremadura, 
and  Eeon,  are  almost  wholly  in  pasture;  and  in  some 
parts  the  traveller  may  journey  for  many  miles  without 
seeing  either  a  house  or  an  individual.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  half  the  pastures  really  consist  of  heaths,  or 
of  neglected  tracts  covered  with  thyme  and  other  wild 
herbs,  that  at  present  are  next  to  worthless.  The  Span¬ 
iards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the  sedentary,  or  those 
which  remain  in  the  same  place  during  the  year,  and  the 
migratory,  or  those  which  move  from  place  to  place.  The 
latter,  or  transhumantes,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Me¬ 
rinos,  or  fine-woolled  breeds,  are  depastured  during  win¬ 
ter  in  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Es¬ 
tremadura;  and  are  driven  in  summer  to  the  nearest 
mountains.  These  migratory  flocks  are  collected  for 
their  journeys  in  large  bodies  of  10,000  and  upwards, 
called  mestas,  their  peregrinations  being  regulated  by  a 
peculiar  code  of  laws,  and  by  immemorial  custom.  — 
Manuf.  Catalonia,  Biscay,  and  Valencia  are  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  provinces,  and  in  them  manufactures  are  most 
advanced.  Those  of  silk  and  cotton,  especially  the  first, 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Barcelona,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  other  towns;  but,  though  the  fabrics  be  excel¬ 
lent,  the  colors  are  wretched.  The  blondes  mantillas  of 
Almagro,  in  La  Mancha,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  manufactured  articles.  Broadcloth  is  made  at  Alcoy 
in  Valencia,  and  coarse  cloths  (pano  pardo)  are  exten¬ 
sively  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  and  in  various  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  country.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  silks,  all  the  woven  fabrics  produced  in  S.,  whether 
woollens,  cottons,  or  linens,  are  at  once  badly  finished 
and  enormously  dear  ;  even  the  coarse,  hard-spun  man¬ 
ias,  that  serve  the  muleteers  for  cloaks  and  blankets, 
bring  exorbitant  prices.  —  Commerce.  The  total  imports 
of  S .,  including  bullion  and  specie,  averaged  880,000,000 
per  annum,  within  the  ten  years  from  1885—95,  while  the 
exports  within  the  same  period  averaged  $95,000,000. 
The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  are  wine, 
olive-oil,  wool,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quicksilver, 
brandy,  cork-wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  and  wheat.  The  most 
important  articles  of  import  are  colonial  products,  ob¬ 
tained  principally  from  Cuba;  cotton  and  cotton-wool, 
linens,  hemp  and  flax,  woollens,  salted-fish,  hardware, 
glass  and  earthenware,  timber,  rice,  hide,  leather, 
and  cheese.  S.  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  her 
mineral  wealth,  and  abt.  2,000  mines  arestill  worked,  but 
some  of  them  are  very  insignificant.  The  total  value  of 
the  minerals  and  ores  raised  in  the  year  ls96amounted  to 
810,040,816,  and  that  o!  the  metals  to  810,880.749. — Roads 
and  Railways.  S.,  until  very  recently,  was  singularly 
destitute  of  roads  and  other  means  for  the  speedy  and 
easy  transport  of  travellers  and  products  from  place  to 
place.  The  king’s  highways  ( caminos  reales),  the  only 
roads  worthy  of  the  name,  extended  only  between  the 
more  important  places.  The  ordinary  roads  of  S.  were 
always,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are,  in  a  wretched 
condition,  the  consequences  of  which,  for  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  have  been  only  remedied,  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  the  construction  of  a  vast  and  tolerably  well 
planned  network  of  railway.  The  railway  system  cen¬ 
tres  at  Madrid,  from  which  four  great  lines  radiate  in 
as  many  directions,  connecting  the  capital  with  all  the 
more  important  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  whole  of 
the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but 
nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees,  or  subventions, 
from  the  government.  The  length  of  lines  in  1897  was 
6,970  miles,  and  990  miles  were  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction. —  Religion.  S.  has  long  been,  aud  still  is, 
the  favorite  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  The  In¬ 
quisition  was  introduced,  or,  at  all  events,  vested  with 
a  vast  increase  of  power,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;  and  that  formidable  tribunal  ultimately 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  and  such 
like  atrocious  means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in 
other  words,  all  oifference  of  opinion  as  to  religious 
matters  in  S. ;  and  it  was,  also,  mainly  instrumental  in 
prevailing  on  its  weak  and  bigoted  sovereigns  to  banish 
the  Moors.  According  to  an  official  statement  drawn 
up  in  1812,  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  then  in  pos¬ 
session  of  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  tithes  and  other  casual 
sources  of  income,  producing  in  all  a  total  gross  revenue 
of  about  $55,000,000  a  year.  The  revenues  of  some  of 


the  high  ecclesiastics  were  immense;  the  archbishopric 
of  Toledo  is  said  to  have  been  worth  from  $825, OOo  to 
$400,000  a  year.  A  decree  of  the  9th  of  March,  1836, 
entirely  suppressed  all  conventional  establishments  and 
religio-military  orders.  This  decree  gave  rise  to  a  long 
dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  ended  in  the  sovereign  pontiff  conceding  theprin 
ciples  of  the  measures.  By  a  concordat  with  Rome 
(1859)  the  Spanish  government  was  authorized  to  sell 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  except  churches,  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  public 
debt  certificates,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent. 
—  Govt.  The  government  of  S.  was  long  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  the  people  being  represented  by  their  Cortes. 
But  after  the  union,  in  the  15th  cent.,  of  the  different 
provinces  into  one  kingdom,  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  executive  branch  enabled  the  latter  to  dispense 
with  the  Cortes,  and  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  provinces;  so  that,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  in  1700,  there  remained  hardly  any  vestige  of 
independence,  except  in  Biscay.  Since  1833,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  representative  monarchy  has  been  adopted. — 
Education.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  S.  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  igno¬ 
rance.  It  was  rare,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  to  find  a  peasant  or 
an  ordinary  workman,  who  was  able  to  read,  which  ac¬ 
complishment  among  women  was  even  held  to  be  im¬ 
moral.  Until  1808,  public  education  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  clergy ;  but  late  enactments,  giving  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  government,  have 
made  a  radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  state,  how¬ 
ever,  pays  but  a  very  small  sum  towards  public  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  left  mainly  to  the  charge  of  the  com¬ 
munes  and  the  parents  themselves;  but  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  government  over  educational  matters  has 
led  to  vast  progress.  In  1797,  only  393.126  Children  at¬ 
tended  the  primary  schools,  which  were  very  imperfect. 
In  1812,  the  Cortes  tried  to  introduce  some  modifications, 
but  failed,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  making  a  radical 
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reform  in  popular  education.  Fresh  efforts  were  made 
in  1820  and  1825,  but  still  without  much  success.  The 
lawof  July  21,  1838,  enjoining  the  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  sums  by  the  communes  for  the  purpose  of 
public  instruction,  proved  a  great  step  in  advance. 
It  was  found,  at  the  census  of  1860,  that  of  the  total 
pop.  there  were  2,414,015  men,  and  715.906  women,  able 
to  read  and  write;  316,577  men,  and  389,211  women 
able  to  read  but  not  to  write;  and  that  all  the  rest’ 
upwards  of  5,000,000  men,  and  6,800,000  women,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Since  then  the  government  has 
made  efforts  to  improve  public  instruction,  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been  the  object  of 
special  solicitude.— Finances.  The  annual  revenue  of  S. 
is  about  $141 ,500,000.  The  total  capital  of  the  public  debt 
in  1896  was  81,475,453,690.  In  1851,  owing  to  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  gov.  to  pay  in  full,  part  of  the  debt  of  S  was 
converted  into  passive  stock,  not  bearing  interest,  and 
to  be  liquidated  by  an  annual  sinking  fund.  This  law 
closed  the  London  and  Paris  markels  against  Spanish 

loans.  It  was  admitted  by  successive  ministers  of  finance 

in  recent  years  that  S.  was  absolutely  unable  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  its  debt  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ruined 
both  by  a  costly  civil  war,  and  desperate  aud  equally 
costly  efforts  tosuppress  the  Cuban  insurrection  —Army 
and  Navy.  The  army  is  formed  by  conscription.  The 
time  of  service  in  the  infantry  is  S  years,  of  which  5 
have  to  be  spent  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  3  in  the 
provincial  militia.  For  military  purposes  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  5  districts,  or  capitanias-generales ,  at  the 


head  of  each  of  which  stands  a  captain-general.  For 
the  year  1897  the  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace 
footing  was  fixed  at  146,200  men  ;  on  the  war  footing 
(including  the  national  guard)  at  1,280,000.  The  navy, 
commanded  by  one  captain-general  of  the  fleet,  con¬ 
sisted  of  11  armored  and  63  unarmored  ships,  2  armored 
and  40  unarmored  gunboats,  79  torpedo  boats,  &c  ,  with 
a  total  of  960  guns.  The  officers,  seamen,  Ac.,  aggregated 
26,460;  the  naval  reserves,  25,000. — /faces,  etc.  There 
are  four  distinct  races  in  S. :  1.  The  Spaniards,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  ;  2.  The  Basques  (about 
500.000).  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians,  and 
living  in  Navarre  and  tbe  Basone  provinces:  3.  The 
A'oiiscnes,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  about  60,000  of 
whom  still  reside  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujarras;  and, 
lastly,  the  Gitauos,  or  Gipsies,  a  race  (comprising  about 
60,000)  spread  all  over  the  peninsula,  but  especially  on 
the  S.E.  coast6,  not  strolling  from  place  to  place,  as  in 
England,  but  generally  pursuing  fixed  occupations  in 
the  towns.  The  Spaniards  are  middle-sized,  thin,  with 
well-proportioned  limbs,  dark  hair,  black  piercing  eyes, 
overshadowed  by  thick  eye-brows,  sharp  features,  and 
sallow  complexions.  The  women  are  generally  of  middle 
or  low  stature,  but  gracefully  formed,  with  almost  aqui¬ 
line  noses,  full,  dark,  expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  com¬ 
plexions  varying  from  the  flesh-tint  of  Northern  Europe 
to  the  light-olive  of  the  Moors.  The  character  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  has  been  variously  drawn ;  but.  though  it  differs 
materially  in  different  provinces,  its  discriminating  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  to  be  mistaken  Though  commonly  slow, 
cautious,  and  deliberate,  they  become,  when  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  roused,  rash,  violent,  and  precipitate  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Though  formal,  they  are  courteous  in  their  bear¬ 
ing,  and,  though  grave,  polite.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
is  proverbial,  and  they  entertain  the  most  overweening 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  country.  Though 
friendly,  they  are  easily  offended,  vindictive,  and  more 
inclined  to  revenge  real  or  fancied  insults  than  to  re¬ 
member  favors.  They  are  fond  to  excess  of  show  and 
ostentation,  and  will  endure  the  greatest  privations  at 
home  to  make  a  display  in  public.  Their  vicious  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  climate  have  made  them  in  the  last 
degree  indolent  and  procrastinating.  They  are  infinitely 
less  jealous  now  than  formerly,  and  their  bigotry  has 
become  passive  rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased, 
in  fact,  to  care  much  about  religion,  and  are  satisfied  if 
they  observe  the  fasts  aud  external  duties  which 
it  enjoins.  In  S.  there  is  a  good  deal  of  aristocratic 
pride,  and  the  distinction  of  rank  is  much  attended  to. 

1  he  hidalgos,  or  gentry,  claim  to  be  descended  from 
those  Spaniards  who,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  the  Moors,  founded  an  asylum  in  the 
fastness  of  the  northern  provinces,  whence  they  again 
gradually  spread  their  conquering  arms  over  the  whole 
country.  Besides  the  hidalgos  de  sangre.  or  by  descent, 
there  are  also  hidalgos  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  the  sovereign  ;  but  of  these  there  are 
comparatively  few.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the  titled 
nobility  of  tbe  kingdom  is  very  numerous.  It  consisted 
in  1890  of  82  dukes,  all  grandees  of  S. ;  722  marquises,  of 
whom  54  were  grandees;  558  counts,  of  whom  59  weie 
grandees ;  74  viscounts,  and  67  barons.  There  are  about 
half  a  million  persons  belonging  to  the  untilled  nobilitv. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  vary  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  S.,  and  are  much  influenced  by  cli¬ 
mate.  Tbe  diet  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists 
of  chocolate  for  breakfast,  with  mutton,  beef,  and  pork, 
especially  the  latter,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
accompanied  by  cabbage,  garbanzos  (Spanish  beans', 
onions,  and  large  peas,  called  chichoros.  The  olla,  or 
cocido,  is  a  favorite  dish  ;  and  the  sausages  ( chorizos )  of 
Castile  are  said  to  be  about  the  best  in  Europe.  Wine 
is  used  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  kinds  in  com¬ 
mon  use  are  seldom  much  stronger  than  the  low-priced 
wines  of  France.  The  siesta,  or  repose  during  the  beat 
of  the  dayr.  is  customary  to  all  classes  throughout  5. 
From  1  to  4  o’clock,  in  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the 
shops  are  either  shut,  or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the 
door;  the  shutters  of  every  window  are  closed,  and 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street. 
But  the  moment  the  siesta  is  over,  all  is  again  instinct 
with  life  and  bustle.  Exercise  is  usually  taken  in  the 
evening,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  is  abroad. 
Certulias,  or  evening  parties,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
great  towns.  The  theatre  is  little  frequented.  Bull¬ 
fights,  though  discountenanced  by  government,  are  in  S. 
what  the  circus  was  in  ancient  Italy,  —  the  national 
pastime,  favorite  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  all 
classes.  The  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely 
eating  meat,  and  fish  only  occasionally,  except  on  the 
coast.  The  farming  laborers  fare  somewhat  better,  the 
chief  articles  of  food  being  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  arid 
garbanzos.  with  the  accompaniments  of  wine  and  oil.  — 
History.  S.  was  first  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Carthaginians,  and,  in  the  3d  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  Romans.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  under  Augustus,  after  which  it  enjoyed 
tranquillity  for  nearly  400  years.  This  state  of  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  eruption  of  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians, —  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani.  Chris 
tianity  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  tbe  8th,  and  they  overran  the  whole  country  except 
the  Asturias.  They  were  finally  expelled  in  the  vent 
1492.  Under  Charles  V.,  S.  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe.  He  reigned  forty  years, and, 
in  1556,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  who 
died  in  1598.  and  bequeathed  to  bis  successor.  Philip 

111.,  Belgium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  Charles 

11..  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian  branch,  reigned  frvuti 
1668  to  1700  ;  after  which  began  the  well-known  war  for 
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tbj  succession  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  which  the 
•claim  ot  Austria  was  supported  by  the  grand  alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  allies,  however,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
reigned  in  S.,  relinquishing  the  Belgic  provinces  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Philip  V.,  the  first  king  of  the 
French  line,  had  a  long  and  turbulent  reign.  After 
him  Ferdinand  VI.,  a  prudent  prince,  introduced  va¬ 
rious  reforms,  and  maintained  peace;  but  dying  in 
1759,  his  son,  Charles  III.,  went  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Peace  ensued  in  1763,  and  continued  till  1778, 
when  S.,  at  first  neutral  in  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  up  arms  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  obtained,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Floridas 
and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Charles  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1788,  became  soon  after  a  party  to  the  coalition 
against  republican  France,  but  was,  after  Prussia,  the 
first  of  the  Great  Powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1795.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  S.  joined  its  late  opponent,  and  declared  war 
against  Britain.  The  abdication  of  the  royal  family  of 
S.  took  place  at  Bayonne,  in  May,  1808.  It  was  followed 
by  the  general  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  country  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  expulsion  of  the  French  by  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain  combined  with  those  of  Portugal  and  S.  The 
dissatisfaction  and  indignation  excited  by  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  Ferdinand  led,  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
to  a  revolution  of  great  importance,  by  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Cortes,  as  established  in  1812,  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  such  salutary  restraints  established  on  the 
power  of  the  crown,  as  seemed  best  calculated  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  1823,  S.  was  again  in¬ 
vaded  by  French  troops,  under  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
whoseobject  was  to  put  down  the  new  government, and  to 
restore  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power.  They  penetrated 
the  country  without  resistance;  and  having  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz,  the  Kiug  was  given  up  to  them,  and  afterwards 
the  town.  In  1833,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
Queen-mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  Queen-regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  to  whom, 
by  his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  throne.  Ou  this,  Don 
Carlos,  the  late  king's  brother,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
when  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  1810,  ensued.  In  that 
year,  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  were  finally  defeated. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  contest  between 
Espartero  (q.  v.),  the  regent,  and  the  Queen-dowager 
Christina,  tor  the  supreme  power  during  the  minority 
of  the  Queen.  Espartero  was  successful  from  1810  to 
1813,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  before  O’Donnell  and 
Narvaez,  and  was  not  restored  till  1847.  Espartero’s 
success  had  obliged  Christina  to  retire  to  France, 
whence  she  returned  after  his  fall,  Narvaez  and  the 
moderados  having  control  of  the  government.  Isabella 
was  now  declared  of  age,  married  her  cousin,  Francis 
of  Assis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Isabella  II. 
During  her  reign  Spanish  history  presented  a  dismal 
picture  of  faction  and  intrigue,  the  queen  leading  a 
dissolute  life,  and  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  succes¬ 
sively  gaining  control  of  the  government.  The  disputes 
finally  ended  in  a  successful  revolt  of  the  Liberals,  the 
queen  being  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  and  the  throne 
being  offered  in  1870  to  Amadeus,  a  son  of  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel.  Finding  his  task  too  difficult,  he  resigned  in  1873. 
A  republic  was  now  formed,  with  Castelar  as  its  leading 
spirit,  but  it  was  soon  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
throne  was  offered,  in  1874,  to  Alfonso,  the  young  son 
of  the  exiled  Queen  Isabella.  Alfonso  XII.  died  in 
1885 ;  the  regency  was  intrusted  to  his  widow  Christina, 
and  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  son  May  17, 1886,  who, 
as  Alphonso  XIII.,  is  now  the  titular  king  of  Spain. 
Meanwhile  Spain  had  troubles  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
partisans  of  Don  Carlos  breaking  into  occasional  revolts, 
while  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  1868,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  twelve  years  afterward.  In  1895 
the  islanders,  despairing  of  any  redress  from  the  heavy 
burdens  laid  upon  them  by  Spain,  again  revolted,  and 
began  a  war  which  all  the  power  of  Spain  has  since 
been  vainly  attempting  to  bring  to  an  end.  (See  Oka.) 
The  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  also  rebelled, 
giving  new  labors  to  the  army  of  Spain.  On  August  8, 
1897,  Senor  Canovas,  the  Conservative  minister,  under 
whom  the  Cuban  war  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted, 
was  assassinated.  After  his  death  the  balance  of  power 
inclined  to  the  Liberal  side,  w hose  leader,  Sagasta,  was 
opposed  to  the  brutal  methods  with  which  the  war  had 
been  prosecuted.  Pop.  (1897)  19,334,550. 

S|>itl'<ling',  in  Georgia,  a  IV.  central  co.  •  '—•ea,  200  sq. 
m.  It  is  bordered  W.  by  Flint  River.  Surface ,  diver¬ 
sified  :  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Griffin. 

Spallanzani.  Laz \re,  (spal-lau-dza'ne,)  an  eminent 
Italian  naturalist,  B.  near  Reggio,  1729,  who  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  experiments  in  physiology.  In  1785  he  went  to 
Turkey,  and  made  many  observations  on  geology  and 
extinct  volcanoes.  He  also  visited  Germany,  and  re¬ 
ceived  particular  marks  of  attention  from  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  His  principal  works  are  Experiments  cm 
the  Reproductions  of  Animals,  Essay  upon  Animalcule 
in  Fluids ,  Microscopical  Experiments,  Memoirs  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
the  Apennines,  and  Observations  on  the  Transpiration  of 
Plants.  D.  at  Pavia,  1790. 

Spall,  n.  [A.S.  and  Du.  span  ;  Dan.  spand :  Ger.  spanne .] 
The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the 
little  finger  when  extended  ;  nine  inches.  —  A  short 
space  of  time. 

—A  pair  of  horses  driven  together,  and  generally  similar 
in  color,  form,  and  movement.  (U.  S.) 

(Arch,  and  Engineering.)  The  extent  or  spread  of  an 
arch  between  its  piers  and  abutments. 

ns 


( Xaut .)  A  rope  with  both  ends  made  fast,  for  a  pur- 1  Span'lsh  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Scioto  river 
chase  to  be  hooked  to  its  bight.  from  Pike  co. 

Span, v.a.  To  measure  by  spans,  or  by  the  hand  with  the  Span'isll  Flat,  in  California,  a  village  of  Eldorado 
fingers  entended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the  |  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Placerville. 

object.  —  To  measure  or  reach  from  one  side  of  to  the  Spa li'ish-fly ,  n.  (Zoiil.)  Cantharis  vesicatoria.  See 
other.  —  To  be  well  matched,  as  horses.  (U.  S.)  i  Cantharid®. 

Sp  an'drel,  n.  [Probably  from  span.]  (Arch.)  One  Spun'isti  Fork,  in  Utah,  a  city  of  Utah  co.,  12  m.  S. 
of  the  triangular  spaces  included  between  the  arch  of  i  of  Provo  City.  Pop.  (1897)  2,46u. 
a  doorway,  &c.,  and  a  rectangle  formed  by  the  outer  Span'isli  Juice,  n.  The  extract  of  the  root  of  the 


Fig.  2401.  —  spandrels,  (Ely  Cathedral,  England.) 


mouldings  over  it;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
similar  spaces  included  between  arches,  &c.,  and  straight¬ 
sided  figures  surrounding  them.  They  are  usually  orna¬ 
mented  with  tracery,  foliage,  shields,  or  other  enrich¬ 
ments. 

Spangle,  (spang’gl,)  n.  [A.S.  spange;  Ger.  spange, 
spangel;  Dan.  spang.]  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining 
metal ;  something  brilliant  used  as  an  ornament. — Any 
little  thing  sparkling  and  brilliant  like  pieces  of  metal, 
as  crystals  of  ice. 

— v.a.  To  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles;  to  adorn  with 
small,  distinct,  brilliant  bodies. 

Span'g-ler,  n.  A  person  who  spangles. 

Span inrtl,  (span' yard,)  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  citizen 
of  Spain. 

Spaniel, (span'yelf)  n.  [F.  epagneul;  0.  F.  espagneul,  from 
Hispaniola,  now  Hayti,  where  the  best  breed  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  dogs  came  from.]  A  dog  of  lunch  antiquity,  and 
one  whose  breed  has  been  particularly  attended  to  in  va¬ 
rious  countries,  particularly  the  Eastern.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  <S.  are  more  or  less  elegant  (Fig.  498);  aud  the  S. 
has  been  divided  into  more  varieties  than  any  other  dog. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  race  are: — A  I 
rather  broad  muzzle,  remarkably  long  and  full  ears,  the 
hair  plentiful  and  beautifully  waved,  particularly  that  of  | 
the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder  part  of  the  thighs.  The  prevail- 1 
ing  color  is  liver  and  white;  sometimes  red  and  white,  or 
black  and  white;  sometimes  deep  brown  or  black  on 
the  face  and  breast,  with  a  tan  spot  over  each  eye.  The 
true  English-bred  S.,  called  a  springer,  differs  but  little  I 
in  figure  from  the  setter,  except  in  being  not  so  tall. 
Their  form  is  also  more  delicate,  thei.r  ears  longer,  very  j 
soft  and  pliable,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  long  waving 
and  silky  hair;  the  nose  is  red  or  black;  the  tail 
and  pendulous. 

The  cocker,  so 
called  from  his 
appropriation  to 
woodcock-shoot¬ 
ing,  is  a  still 
smaller  spaniel, 
and  more  com¬ 
part  in  its  frame, 
and  his  hair  still 
more  waved  and 
curly  than  that 
of  the  springer. 

The  Water  -  S. 

(Cams  aquati- 
cus)  is  a  sturdy 
i St  with  crisped 
hair,  and  with 
head  rather  lar¬ 
ger  and  rounder 
than  those  of  the 
land-N.  The  Al¬ 
pine,  or  St  Ber¬ 
nard,  variety  of 
the  spaniel  breed  exceeds  others  in  size  and  beauty.  It 
is  generally  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  full  six 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  smaller 
S.,  Kiug  Charles’  dog  (Canis  brevipelis),  is  a  small  va¬ 
riety  of  the  S.  used  as  lap-dogs.  The  Maltese  dog  and  the 
Lion-dog  ( Canis  leoninus)  are  small  species  of  S.  The 
first  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  little  S.  with  the  smaller  water-dog.  It  lias  the  hair 
all  over  the  body  very  long  and  silky,  and  generally  pure 
white.  The  other  has  long,  silky  hair  about  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  extremity  of  the  tail,  hut  on  the 
other  part  short,  giving  the  little  animal  a  leonine  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  placed  by  most 
authorities  in  the  S.  group,  to  which  its  form,  its  coat, 
and  its  hunting  propensities  evidently  entitle  him. 

$]>;ui'isii,  n.  The  language  of  Spain. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  Spain. 

Span'isli-bayouet,  n.  (B>t.)  See  Yucca. 

Span  isli-hlack,  n.  A  soft  black  pigment,  prepared 
by  burning  cork  in  the  manner  of  Frankfort  and  ivory 
blacks,  differing  from  the  former  in  being  of  a  lighter 
and  softer  texture. 

Span  ish  Bluffs,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Bowie  co.,  on 
Red  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Boston. 


liquorice. 

Spun'isli  False,  in  Louisiana,  12  m.  long,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  Red  River  a  short  distance  above  Natchi¬ 
toches. 

Spanish  Languageantl  Fiterature.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Cantabrian  was  the  most  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  Spain,  of  which  remnants  are  supposed  by 
6ome  still  to  exist  in  the  modern  Basque,  spoken  by  the 
Biscayans  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  districts  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  old  language  of  the  Peninsula 
must,  no  doubt,  have  been  considerably  alloyed  by  the 
admixture  of  Phoenician  words  and  phrases  during  the 
Carthaginian  dominion  ;  and  when  the  Romans  con¬ 
quered  Spain,  they  introduced  their  language,  which 
for  several  centuries  was  the  principal  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  of  all  except  those  living  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  followed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  introduced  the 
lingua  Romana,  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  German 
languages ;  but  the  Latin,  though  corrupt,  still  continued 
to  be  spoken  in  many  parts.  Again,  when  the  Moors 
overran  the  country,  expelled  the  Visigoths,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  power,  they  brought  with  them  the 
Arabic  language,  already  highly  cultivated,  and  well 
adapted  for  poetry  ;  and  this,  in  turn,  became  the  gen¬ 
eral  language  of  the  country.  Thus,  out  of  numerous 
elements  was  gradually  formed  a  new  language — the 
Spanish;  and  though  numerous  dialects  necessarily 
arose  in  the  different  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the 
country  was  split,  that  of  Castile  became  at  length  the 
classical  language  of  Spain.  Its  basis  is  Latin ;  and 
many  of  the  ancient  inflexions,  as  well  as  wolds,  are 
still  preserved.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  words;  but  the  admixture  of  Arabic,  though  very 
considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Portuguese.  Force  of 
expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  mellifluous  cadence,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Spanish;  which, 
however,  has  a  guttural  accent,  derived  probably  from 
its  Teutonic  origin.  The  abundance  of  vowels  and  liq¬ 
uids  makes  the  language  harmonious  when  spoken  by 
native  Castilians;  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  thegerm  of  the  national  literature. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  very  littleyo tois  among 
the  Castilians,  and  that  the  language  is  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes  with  remarkable  purity  and  precision. 
The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  12tli  century,  for  the  songs 
of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  tire 
settlement  of  the  language.  The  ballads  composed  in 
honor  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  called  ElCampeador,  or 
more  popularly  the  Cid,  are  among  the  earliest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once  great  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Moorish  ballads,  or  those  written 
to  celebrate  the  chivalrous  contests  between  Christian 
and  Moslem  knights,  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  fall  of  Granada,  form  the  most  striking  and  distinc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  national  literature  of  Spain.  “The 
Moorish  wars  had  already  afforded  abundant  themes  of 
interest  for  the  Castilian  muse ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
fall  of  the  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were 
broken  up,  and  those  beautiful  ballads  were  produced 
which  seem  like  the  rays  of  departed  glory  lingering 
round  the  ruins  of  Granada.  They  present  a  most  re¬ 
markable  combination  of  not  merely  the  exterior  form, 
but  the  noble  spirit  of  European  chivalry,  with  the  gor¬ 
geousness  and  effeminate  luxury  of  the  East.  They  are 
brief,  seizing  single  situations  of  the  highest  poetic  in¬ 
terest,  and  striking  the  eye  of  the  -eader  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  of  execution,  so  artless  in  appearance  withal  as 
to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  study.  We 
are  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moorish  power,  and 
witness  the  animating  bustle,  its  pomp,  ami  its  revelry, 
prolonged  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence.”  ( Pres¬ 
cott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii.  rOO.)  But  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  so  much  about  the  Span¬ 
ish  ballads,  as  the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  have  made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar  to  most 
readers.  The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  regu¬ 
lar  dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  been  ascribed  to 
Torres  de  Navarro,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Vega,  born  at  Madrid  In 
1562,  at  once  the  most  original,  most  unequal, and  most 
voluminous  of  the  Peninsular  dramatists.  Calderon,  E. 
in  1600,  carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Like  his  great  precursor,  Lopez  de  Vega,  his 
plays  are  most  unequal,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed 
up  with  the  most  revolting  barbarism  and  extravagance. 
The  astonishing  fecundity  of  these  writers  may  in  some 
degree  account  for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  the  defects 
and  inconsistencies  in  their  dramas.  The  published 
works  (which  do  not,  however,  embrace  nearly  all  his 
pieces)  of  Lope  de  Vega,  consist  of  25  vols.  4to,  each 
containing  10  or  12  plays ;  and  127  dramas  are  ascribed 
to  Calderon,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  vaude¬ 
villes  and  interludes.  The  Spanish  drama,  however,  has 
long  fallen  into  decay.  The  humiliation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  II.,  and  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  were  little  favorable  to  its  culture;  and  attar  tin* 
accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne,  trench 
criticism  aud  taste  obtained  an  ascendency,  while  the 
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troubles  in  which  Spain  has  been  more  recently  in- 1 
volved,  have  stifled  all  poetical  talent.  Some  endeavors, 
indeed,  have  been  made  to  revive  the  national  drama  ;  j 
but  they  have  signally  failed,  and  no  modern  name 
connected  with  this  branch  of  literature  deserves  no¬ 
tice,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  the 
author  of  the  Viuda  de  1‘adilla.  The  Araucana  of 
Ercilla,  b.  in  1525,  is  the  only  poem  that  Spain  has  pro¬ 
duced  that  has  any  pretensions  to  be  classed  among 
epics.  Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously 
cultivated  in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  inimitable 
satire  of  Cervantes  destroyed  at  once  and  forever  the 
whole  race  of  kniglits-errant.  His  Don  Quixote,  how¬ 
ever,  still  continues  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  by 
its  exhaustless  wit,  the  truth  of  its  delineations,  and  its 
practical  good  sense.  It  has  been  rendered  into  almost 
all  languages;  and,  how  defective  soever  the  transla¬ 
tion,  it  never  fails  to  amuse  and  instruct.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  unique  and  admirable  work,  Span¬ 
ish  works  are  but  little  known  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  in  most  departments,  indeed,  the  literature  of 
Spain  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  In  1502  the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
established ;  and  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
was  very  soon  entrusted  to  the  Inquisition.  “  11  s'est 
etahli  dans  Madrid ,”  says  Beaumarchais,  with  quite  as 
much  of  truth  as  of  wit,  “  un  systeme  de  liberte  sur  la 
rente  des  productions ,  qui  s’ (tend  wienie  d  cellts  de  la 
presse ;  et  epee,  puurvu  que  je.  ne  parle  en  mes  ecrits  ni  de 
Vautorite,  ni  du  culte,  ni  de  la  politique,  ni  de  la  morale, 
ni  des  gens  en  place,  ni  des  corps  en  credit,  ni  de  VOpira, 
ni  des  autres  spectacles,  ni  de  personae  qui  tienne  d  quel- 
que  chose,  je.  puis  tout  imprinter  librement,  sous  Vinspec- 
tionde  deux  ou  trois  ce.nse.urs.”  (Marriage  de  Figaro, 
acte  v.)  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  con¬ 
tradictory  and  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Spanish 
writers  should  have  distinguished  themselves  in  philo¬ 
sophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in  any  pursuit 
requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain  has  a  few  respect¬ 
able,  but  no  eminent  authors.  Since  1830,  however,  a 
great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  has  been  suppressed,  newspapers 
have  been  established,  aud  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  clergy  greatly  diminished.  Hopes  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  reasonably  entertained  that  literature  will 
again  revive  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mental  resources  of  the  natiou  has 
been  so  slow,  owing  to  the  continual  public  disturbances, 
that  many  years  more  may  elapse  before  literature  ac¬ 
quires  any  material  influence.  See  Spain ,  Education. 

Span  ish  Peak,  in  California,  a  mountain  peak  of 
Plumas  co.,  about  14  m.  W.  of  Quincy. 

Spa iT isli  Prai'rie.  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Maries  co. 

S|)aii'isli  Kuncli,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Plumas  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Quincy. 

Spaii'ish-retl.  n.  ( Paint .)  An  ochre  differing  little 
from  Venetian-red. 

Spa  ii  islilDH  ii,  in  California.  See  Half-Moon  Bay. 

Spanislitown,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  See  Santi¬ 
ago  de  la  Y’eoa. 

Spank,  v.  a.  To  slap;  to  punish  by  striking  with  the 
open  hand;  as,  to  spank  a  child. 

— v.  n.  To  move  between  a  trot  and  a  gallop,  as  a  horse ; 
to  move  with  speed. 

Spank'er.  n.  A  small  coin. 

(Naut.)  Same  as  Driver,  q.  v. 

Spank  ing,  a.  Striking  with  the  open  hand.  —  Mov¬ 
ing  in  quick,  lively  manner  or  pace. 

Span'ner,  n.  A  person  who  spans.  —  The  lock  of  a 
fuser  or  carbine. 

(Meek.)  An  iron  instrument  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever  to  tighten  the  nuts  upon  screws. 

Span'-shackle,  (-shak’l,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  bolt 
driven  through  the  forecastle,  and  forelocked  under  the 
forecastle-beam  and  under  and  upon  the  upper  deck- 
beam. 

Span'-worin,  n,  (Zobl.)  See  Phal.enid.e. 

Spar,  n.  [Sw.  spat,  a  stone  ;  Ger.  spath ;  Sans,  spadika, 
crystal.]  (Min.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  crystallized 
substances  which  easily  break  into  cubic,  prismatic,  or 
other  fragments  with  polished  surfaces ;  —  hence,  also, 
the  term  spathose,  applied  generally  to  minerals  of  a 
sparry  fracture.  The  term  spar  is  commonly  used  by 
miners  to  denote  crystalline  quartz ;  by  quarrymen  it 
is  applied  indifferently  to  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

— [Du. ;  Dan.  sparre,  a  rafter ;  Ger.  sparren ,  a  spar,  rafter.] 
(Naut.)  A  long  beam ;  a  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  and  gaffs. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  employed  as  a  common 
rafter  in  a  roof,  as  distinguished  .from  the  principal 
rafters  or  other  timbers. 

— v.  n.  [A  S.  spirian.]  To  dispute ;  to  quarrel  in  words ; 
to  wrangle. 

— To  fight  in  show,  or  as  in  preparation  for  serious  combat ; 
to  fight  as  a  pugilist. 

— n.  A  contention  with  the  fists,  as  in  boxing  or  sparring. 
— A  motion,  as  if  to  strike  a  blow. 

Spar'able,  n.  A  small  nail,  used  by  shoemakers. 

Spare,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sparian;  Ger.  and  Du.  sparen; 
Dan.  spare.]  To  use  frugally;  not  to  be  profuse  of; 
not  to  waste. — To  save  or  withhold  from  any  particular 
use  or  occupation. — To  part  with  without  much  incon- 
venienc'*;  to  do  without. — To  omit;  to  forbear.  —  To 
use  tenuerly ;  to  treat  with  pity  and  forbearance ;  to 
forbear  to  afflict,  punish,  or  destroy.  —  To  grant;  to 
allow;  to  indulge.— To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

_ n.  To  live  frugally ;  to  be  parsimonious. — To  forbear; 

to  be  scrupulous.— To  be  frugal;  not  to  be  profuse. — 
To  use  mercy  or  forbearance ;  to  forgive ;  to  be  tender. 

r-a.  Frugal ;  parsimonious. — Scanty ;  not  abundant ;  in 
small  measure.  —  That  can  be  dispensed  with ;  not 


wanted;  superfluous.  —  Held  in  reserve,  to  be  used 
in  an  emergency. — Wanting  flesh  ;  meagre  ;  lean  ;  thin. 

Spare,  n.  That  which  is  over  aud  above  what  is  sufficient. 

Spare  ly,  adv.  Sparingly. 

Spare'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  spare,  lean,  or  thin ; 
leanness. 

Spar'er,  n.  One  who  spares  or  avoids  expense. 

Spare'-rib,  n.  Some  part  cutoff  from  the  rib ;  as,  a 
spare-rib  of  pork. 

Spar'ganiiun.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Burr-reed,  or  Reed- 
grass,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Typhacese,  having  peren¬ 
nial  roots,  and  flowers  collected  in  several  dense,  round¬ 
ish  heads,  the  sterile  heads  above  the  fertile. 

Spar'tter,  n.  A  copper  cylinder  used  by  brewers  for 
dashing  or  sprinkling. 

Spar'idas  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Porgee  family,  compris¬ 
ing  acanthopterygious,  spine-rayed  fishes  which  have  no 
teeth  in  the  palate,  nor  spines  or  teeth  on  the  opercular 
bones,  the.  muzzle  not  gibbous,  and  the  bones  of  the 
head  not  cavernous.  The  Sheep’s-head,  Sargus  oi'is,  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  States,  is  12-30  inches  long. 
Its  flesh  is  very  highly  prized.  The  Scupang,  Scup,  or 
Big  Porgee,  P.  argyrops,  also  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  from  8  to  12  feet  long. 

Spar'ing-,  a.  Scarce;  little.  —  Scanty;  not  plentiful; 
not  abundant.  —  Saving ;  parsimonious. 

Spar'ingly,  adv.  Not  abundantly;  frugally;  parsi¬ 
moniously  ;  abstinently ;  moderately ;  seldom  ;  not  fre¬ 
quently;  cautiously;  tenderly. 

Spar'ingness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sparing ;  par¬ 
simony. 

Spark,  n.  [A.  S.  spearca  ;  Du.  spark,  a  spark,  from  Lat. 
spargo ,  to  sprinkle.]  A  small  glittering  particle  of  fire, 
or  ignited  substance  which  flies  off,  with  a  cracking 
sound,  from  bodies  when  burning. —  A  small  shining 
body  or  transient  light.— A  small  portion  of  anything 
active ;  a  very  small  portion.  —  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man. 
—  A  lover  ;  a  beau. 

— v.  n.  To  act  the  lover. 

Spark'-eyetl,  (-id,)  a.  Bright-eyed. 

Spark'isti,  a.  Airy;  gay.  —  Showy;  well-dressed. 

Spark le,  (spark'l,)  n.  [Dim.  of  spark.]  A  little  spark ; 
a  lundnous  particle;  lustre. 

— v.  n.  To  emit  sparks;  to  send  off  small  ignited  par¬ 
ticles,  as  burning  fuel,  &c.  —  To  shine;  to  glitter;  to 
glisten.  —  To  twinkle.  —  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
animation. — To  emit  little  bubbles,  as  spirituous  liquors. 

— i!.  a.  'To  flash,  as  when  sparks  are  emitted. 

Spark'ler,  n.  One  who,  or  the  thing  which,  sparkles. 

Spark'ling.  a.  Emitting  sparks  ;  glittering;  lively. 

Spark'lingly,  adv.  With  twinkling  or  vivid  bril¬ 
liancy. 

Spark 'li Bigness,  n.  A’ivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Spark’s,  Jared,  an  American  historian,  B.  at  Willing- 
ton,  Conn.,  1789,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  congregation,  1S19.  His  earliest  publications  were 
chiefly  upon  theological  and  conti oversial  subjects;  but, 
in  1829,  he  produced  his  first  work  in  biography,  under 
the  title  of  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Travel¬ 
ler.  His  subsequent  publications  were,  The  Writings  of 
George  Washington,  selected  and  published  from  200 folio 
volumes  of  Original  Manuscripts,  in  12  volumes, — a  na¬ 
tional  work;  The  Life  of  Washington;  The  Lif e  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin ;  and  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  being  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to  George.  1 Vash- 
ington.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  College  from  1849  to  1852.  D.  1866. 

Sparks'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Seymour. 

Sparlin'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Newton  co., 
abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Neosho. 

Spar'oid,  a.  (Zobl.)  Noting  fishes  of  the  family  Spar- 
id-e,  q.  v. 

Spar'row,  n.  [A.  S.  speara ;  Ger.  Sperling;  Dan. 
spurv.]  (Zobl.)  A  group  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Fringillida:,  q.  v. 

Spar  row-hawk,  n.  [A.  S.  spear-hafoc,  spar-hafoc, 
spar-habuc.]  (Zobl.)  See  Accipitrinal 

Spar'ry,  a.  Resembling  spar,  or  consisting  of  spar. 

Sparse,  a.  [Lat.  sparsus,  from  spargo,  to  strew,  to 
scatter.]  Thinly  scattered ;  not  dense;  set  or  planted 
here  and  there. 

Sparse'ness,  n.  State  of  being  sparse;  thinness; 
scattered  state. 

Spar'sim,  adv.  [Lat.,  from  spargere,  to  scatter.] 
Sparsely. 

Spar  ta,  or  Lacedaemon.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  capital  of 
Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rival  of 
Athens  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  occupied  partly 
a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  partly  the  intervening  plain.  Its  appearance,  even 
in  its  palmiest  days,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  its  re¬ 
nown.  for,  though  not  destitute  of  handsome  public 
buildings,  the  severe  law  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  that 
“  the  doors  of  every  (private)  house  should  be  fashioned 
only  with  the  saw.  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe,”  exer¬ 
cised  a  cramping  influence  on  the  development  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  Acropolis 
of  S.  occupied  a  hill  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  temple  to  Athena  (the  tutelary  goddess 
of  S.),  plated  with  bronze,  whence  it  was  called  the 
Brazen  House,  and  the  goddess  herself  Chalcioecvs  (the 
Dweller  in  the  Brazen  House).  On  the  bronze  plates 
were  beautifully  sculptured  various  Greek  myths.  At 
the  E.  base  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Agora,  or  Market¬ 
place,  whence  streets  proceeded  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city.  Here  stood  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates.  The  Agora  contained  many  statues.  The 
principal  street  in  S.,  called  the  Aphetais,  ran  S.  from  the 
Agora  to  the  S.  wall,  through  the  most  level  part  of 


the  city,  and  was  lined  with  a  long  succession  of  monu¬ 
mental  edifices,  chiefly  heroa  and  sanctuaries.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  stretched  the  Dm  mu  is  ( Race¬ 
course),  in  which  were  several  gymnasia,  with  temples’ 
of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  &c.,  and  numerous  stat¬ 
ues;  and  still  further  S.  lay  a  broader  level,  Platanistas, 
so  called  from  the  plane  trees  that  grew  there.  This 
was  the  scene  of  those  mock-contests  in  which  the 
Spartan  youth  learned  to  face  without  fear  the  realities 
of  war.  The  history  of  S.  is  really  the  history  of  Laco¬ 
nia.  The  origin  of  N.  is  unknown ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  inhabitants  were  Achjeans.  It  is 
during  the  rule  of  the  Acha-an  princes  that  the  events 
of  the  famous,  but  unhistorical,  expedition  against  Troy, 
forming  the  subject  of  Homer's  Iliad,  are  described  as 
taking  place.  Menelaus,  husband  of  Helen,  was  king 
at  «$’.,  aud  it  was  during  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Tisa- 
menus,  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus.  The 
fact  of  a  Dorian  invasion  is  universally  admitted,  but 
of  the  details,  scanty  even  as  they  are.  we  may  safely  be 
sceptical.  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  native  Achcean 
population  were  deprived  of  political  privileges,  and  ap¬ 
pear  henceforth  as  I’eriaci  and  Helots — the  Dorian  con¬ 
querors  alone  forming  the  historical  Spartans.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.  B.  c.,  tiie  Dorians  of  S.  had 
not  only  thoroughly  established  themselves  in  their  new 
settlement,  but  had  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  lertile- 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Lacedaemon,  commonly  known  as 
Laconia,  and  had  begun  to  cherish  ambitious  views  of 
extending  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Dorian  set¬ 
tlements  in  Peloponnesus — viz.,  those  of  Messenia  and 
Argos.  Heuce  originated  the  Messenian  wars,  which 
terminated  (668  B.  C.)  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Dorians  of  Messenia,  who  were  reduced  by  the  victori¬ 
ous  Spartans  to  the  condition  of  Perioeci.  Similar  strug¬ 
gles  occurred  both  with  the  older  Achaean  inhabitants 
in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  and  with  the  Dorians  of 
Argos,  &c.,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  development  of  their  warlike  and  ambi¬ 
tious  character  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  that  more- 
than  semi-mythical  personage,  the  institutions  that  go 
under  his  name  were  well  fitted  to  make  the  Spartans 
exactly  what  they  figure  in  history  —  a  race  of  stern, 
cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow-minded  warriors,  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  momentary  self-sacrificing  patriotism  (as  in  the 
story  of  the  300  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae),  but 
utterly  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  adopting  or  appre¬ 
ciating  a  permanently  noble  and  wise  policy.  The  out¬ 
break  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431  B.  c.)  brought  the 
rivalry  between  N.  and  Athens  to  a  head,  and  in  the 
mighty  struggle  that  ensued,  victory  declared  on  the 
side  of  the  combatant  least  capable  of  maintaining  the 
greatness  of  Greece.  S.  now  attained  the  hegemony  of 
Greece;  hut  her  insolent  tyranny  in  the  hour  of  her  tri¬ 
umph  excited  the  indignation  of  those  whom  she  held 
in  virtual  subjugation,  and  the  glorious  retaliations  of 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  stripped  her  of  all  her 
splendid  acquisitions,  aud  reduced  the  Laconian  state  to- 
its  primitive  boundaries.  Later,  the  rise  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  power  limited  still  more  the  Spartan  territory,  nor 
did  it  ever  after  attain  its  earlier  dimensions.  Finally, 
after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  S.  passed  into  the  bauds  of 
the  Homans,  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  prov. 
of  Achaia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  two  villages, 
Magula  and  Psychiko,  about  1  mile  apart,  by  the  town 
of  New  Sparta,  built  since  the  revolution,  on" one  of  the 
Spartan  hills,  and  by  corn-fields  and  gardens,  amid  which 
fragments  of  wrought  stone  may  be  seen  cropping  from 
the  ground. 

Spar'ta.  in  Alabama,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Conecuh 
co.,  100  m.  S.S.YV.  of  Montgomery. 

Sparta,  iu  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hancock  co., 

_  24  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sparta,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  about  6  m. 
N.E.  of  Galesburg. — A  city  ot  Randolph  co.,  113  m.  S. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  2,230. 

Sparta,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Dearborn  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Noble  co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

Sparta,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Gallatin  co.,  35- 
m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 

Sparta,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  fotmer  cap.  of 
Bienville  parish. 

Sparta,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kent  co. 

Sparta,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Chickasaw  co., 
140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Sparta,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Buchanan  co.,  about 
200  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Sparta,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. ;  also  called  Gap  Civil. 

Sparta,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sussex  county,  about  66  miles  north-east  of  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Sparta,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. — A 
v.  of  Westchester  co. 

Sparta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  35  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. — A  village  of  Stark  co.,  68  m.  S. 
of  Cleveland. 

Sparta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. — 
A  p.  v.  of  Washington  co. 

Sparta,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  W'hite  co..  85 
m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Sparta,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Sparta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  A  mineral  (iron) 
spring  is  here.  Pop.  (1895)  3,511. 

Spar'tacus,  a  Thracian  shepherd,  famous  for  bis  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Romans.  He  was  one  of  the  gladiator* 
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ef  Lentulus ;  but,  escaping  with  thirty  others,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he 
defeated  the  Romans  in  several  battles.  At  length  Cras- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  8. 
was  slain,  n.  c.  71. 

Spar’tau,  o.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient  Sparta  ;  hence, 
hardy  ;  courageous. 

Spar'tanburg-.  in  Indiana ,  a 
dolph  co.,  20  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Spartan bu  rg,  in  S.  Carolina , 
ing  on  N.  Carolina;  area,  950  sq 
Broad,  Tiger,  and  Pacolet.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Gold  and  iron.  Cap.  Spartanburg.  Fop.  (1897) 
57,150. — A  city,  cap.  of  tlie  above  district,  98  m.  N.N.W  . 
of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  6,140. 

Spar'tauMburg’.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co..  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Corry. 

Spar'tapolis,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Rockingham 
co.,  142  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Spar'terie,  n.  [Sp.  espa  Wo,  grass-hemp;  Lat.  snarlum.] 
Woven  work,  as  mats,  nets,  ropes,  cordages,  Ac.,  made 
of  the  blades  of  different  species  of  grasses,  of  the  gen. 
Spartium  stipu,  and  others. 

Spar'timn,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fa- 
oacese,  distinguished  by  the  roundish  form  of  its  stand¬ 
ard.  The  Spanish  Broom,  »S.  junceum,  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  generally  growing  in  dry  soils  and 
rocky  situations,  and  attaining  a  height  of  8  feet  or  up¬ 
wards.  Its  branches  are  upright,  round,  and  rush-like, 
a  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  are  smooth,  and 
bear  only  a  few  small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop 
off.  The  fibre  of  the  branchlets  is  much  used  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth, 
ropes,  Ac.  In  the  south  of  France, Jhe  plant  is  cult! 


veloped  in  an  albuminous  covering,  as  in  frogs,  toads, 
and  many  molluscs. 

{But.)  '  See  Mycelium. 

Spann,  v.  a.  To  eject  or  deposit,  as  fishes  do  their 
eggs  —  To  bring  forth ;  to  generate. 

— v.  n.  To  eject  or  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs.  —  To 
issue,  as  offspring. 

Span  n  er,  n.  The  female  fish. 

Sj>ay,  v.  a.  To  castrate  female  beasts,  by  extirpating 
the  ovaries. 

Speak,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  spiecan,  sprsecan :  Du.  spreken; 
Ger.  spiechen.]  To  break  silence ;  to  utter  articulate 
sounds  or  words,  as  human  beings  ;  to  express  thoughts 
by  words  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or 
harangue;  to  utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly;  to 
express  opinions;  to  dispute;  to  make  mention  of;  to 
give  sound. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth  ;  to  pronounce ;  to  utter 
articulately,  as  human  beings  ;  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  celebrate;  to  talk  or  converse;  to  utter  or  pro¬ 
nounce,  as  in  conversation;  to  address;  to  accost;  to 
exhibit;  to  make  known;  to  express  silently  or  by 
signs ;  to  communicate. 

Speak'able,  a.  That  can  be  spoken. 

Speak'er,  «.  One  who  speaks,  in  whatever  manner; 
one  who  proclaims  or  celebrates.  —  One  who  utters  or 
pronounces  a  discourse;  —  usually,  one  who  utters  a 
speech  in  public. —  The  person  who  presides  in  a  delib¬ 
erative  or  legislative  assembly,  preserving  order  and 
regulating  the  debates  ;  a  chairman ;  as,  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Speak'er.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Sanilac  co. 
Fop.  (1897)  1,550. 


vated  on  dry,  unproductive  soils.  The  branchlets  are  Speak'ing',  n.  Act  of  uttering  w'ords;  discourse. — 


made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and  washed,  j 
in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre. 

Spa'rus,  rt.  (Zoiil.)  The  Boce,  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  ip  the  Linueean  system,  having  the  | 
gili-opening  scaly,  the  mouth  furnished  with  strong 
cutting  teeth,  the  body  compressed,  the  lateral  line 
curved  behind,  and  the  pectoral  fins  rounded. 

Spasm,  (spazm,)  n.  [Fr.  spasme  ;  Gr.  spasmos,  from 
spao,  to  draw.]  (Med.)  An  involuntary  contraction  of 
muscular  tissue,  or  that  state  of  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions  alternate  with 
relaxation,  and  are  frequently  and  preternaturally  re¬ 
peated,  they  are  called  convulsions.  S.  are  distinguished 
■as  clonic  and  tonic;  the  contractions  in  the  former  al¬ 
ternating  with  relaxations,  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  the 
latter  remaining  fixed,  as  in  lock-jaw. 

Spasunod'ic.  Spasmod  ical,  a.  Relating  to 
spasm;  consisting  in  spasm.  —  Convulsive. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  good  for  removing  spasm. 

Spasniol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  spasmos,  and  logos  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  spasms. 

Spas'tic,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  spasms ;  spasmodic.  | 

Spat,  n.  The  young  of  shell-fish.  —  A  light  stroke  or 
blow.  —  A  petty  quarrel.  (U.  S.) 

Spalan'glis,  n.  [hat .  spatangius.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus 
of  Echinidx,  or  Sea-urchins,  having  the  mouth  situated 
laterally,  and  but  four  rows  of  pores. 

Spatch'-eock.  n.  A  foul  just  killed  and  quickly  boiled 
for  any  sudden  occasion. 

Spatlia'ceous,  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or  having 
the  appearance  of,  a  spatlie. 

Spattie.  n.  [Lat.  spatha.]  (Bot.)  A  large  and  colored 
bract  situated  at  the  base  of  a  spadix,  enclosing  the 
latter,  and  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  corolla. 

Spathic,  a.  (Men.)  Foliated  or  lamellar. 

Spatial.  a.  Relating  to  space. 

Spa  t ially,  adv.  With  reference  to  space. 

Spat'ltini.  n.  (Bot  )  See  Lewisia. 

Spat'ter,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  as  with  water,  or  any 
fluid,  or  with  any  moist  or  dirty  matter.  —  To  asperse; 
to  defame. 

_ «.  n.  To  spit;  to  sputter  as  at  anything  nauseous  taken 

into  the  mouth. 

Spat'terdashes,  n.  pi.  Coverings  to  protect  the 
legs  from  mud  and  water. 

Spatts,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  spatterdashes,  reaching  but 
little  above  the  ankle. 

Spat'ula.  7i.  [Lat.  dim.  oi  spatha,  a  broad,  flat  wooden 
instrument  for  stirring  any  liquid.]  A  broad  thin  sort 
of  knife,  used  by  apothecaries  for  spreading  plasters,  Ac. 

Spafulate,  a.  [From  Lat.  spatula .]  (Written  also 
spathulate.)  (Mat.  Hist.)  Flattened,  and  broader  and 
rounded  at  the  apex,  narrow  at  the  base. 

Spaulding.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co., 
abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Saginaw  City. 

Spav  in,  n.  [It  spavinio.}  (Far.)  A  disease  of  horses, 
which  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  both  interfer¬ 
ing  with  soundness.  In  young,  weakly,  overworked 
subjects,  the  hock-joint  is  sometimes  distended  with 
dark-colored  thickened  synovia  or  joint-oil.  This  is 
hog  or  blood  S.  The  second  variety  of  .S’,  is  the  more 
common  and  serious.  Towards  the  inside  of  the  hock, 
at  the  head  of  the  shank-bone,  or  between  some  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  hock,  a  bony  enlargement  may  be 
seen  and  felt.  This  is  bone  S.  At  first,  there  is  ten¬ 
derness,  heat,  swelling,  and  considerable  lameness  ;  but 
as  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  its  investing  mem¬ 
brane  abates,  the  lameness  is  less  perceptible,  although 
the  animal  continues  to  drag  his  leg  and  go  stiffly. 

Spatvl,  v.  n.  To  throw  moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 

_ n.  Spittle;  moisture  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Snawi'inir.  n.  Spawl ;  spittle.  _ 

Spawn,  n.  [A.  S.  spana,  teats.]  (Zoiil.)  The  eggs  or 
ova  of  those  oviparous  animals  which  exclude  them  in 
u  mans,  either  separate,  as  in  most  osseous  fishes,  or  en- 


Oratory;  elocution. 

Speaking-trumpet,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means  of 
which  the  voice  may  be  made  audible  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

Speak'ing-tube,  n.  A  pipe  of  India-rubber,  gutta¬ 
percha.  Ac.,  for  communicating  orders  from  one  room 
to  another. 

Spear,  (sper,)  n.  [A.  S.  spere.\  An  offensive  weapon 
thrown  from  the  hand;  a  long,  pointed  weapon,  usedin 
war  and  hunting  by  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance;  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  used  for  stabbing 
fish  and  other  animals. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  spear ;  to  kill  with  a  spear. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a  spear. 

Spear'- foot,  n.  A  horse’s  off-foot  behind. 

Spear'-tf  rass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Poa. 

Spcaa-'-haml,  n.  The  right  hand — being  that  in 
which  a  horseman  holds  the  spear. 

Kpear'inaii,  n.  A  soldier  who  is  armed  with  a  spear. 

Npear'ini nt,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Spears  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ful¬ 
ton  co..  S3  m.  W.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Spear'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 

Special ,(sptsh'i-al.)  a.  [Fr.  special ;  It .  specidle ;  Lat. 
specialis,  from  species,  a  peculiar  sort.]  Designating  a 
species  or  sort. —  Particular;  peculiar;  noting  some- 
tiling  more  than  ordinary. —  Appropriate;  designed  tor 
a  particular  purpose  ;  confined  to  some  particular  class 
of  subjects. —  Extraordinary ;  uncommon  ;  chief  in  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Specialist,  n.  A  person  devoted  to  a  specialty;  a 
practical  mail. 

Speciality,  n.  Specialty.  —  The  quality  of  the  species. 

Special  iza't  ion.  n.  The  act  of  specializing. 

Specially,  adv.  In  a  special  manner;  particularly; 
in  a  manner  beyond  what  is  common,  or  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  course ;  for  a  particular  purpose;  chiefly. 

Spe  cialty,  n.  [L.  Lat.  specialitas.]  Something  spe¬ 
cial  or  particular. 

(Law.)  A  special  contract;  an  obligation  or  boud 
the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under 
seal. 

Specie,  (spe’she,)  n.  [Contracted  from  species,  q.  v.] 
Special  money;  not  paper  money  ;  coin;  copper,  silver, 
or  gold  coined  and  used  as  a  circulating  medium  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Species,  (spe’shez,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  specio,  to  look  at,  to 
behold.]  The  outward  appearance ;  the  outside ;  shape  ; 
sensible  appearance  or  representation  ;  sort;  kind. 

(Mat.  Hist.)  A  group  of  such  individuals  as  have  an 
essential  identity  in  all  qualities  proceeding  from  their 
alternate  constitution  or  nature.  The  term  employed 
to  designate  a  collection  of  individuals  which  resemble 
each  other  more  closely  than  they  resemble  any  other, 
being  the  group  inferior  to  genus  and  superior  to  variety. 
S.  under  certain  circumstances  are  liable  to  variations, 
but  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  theirorigi 
nal  specific  type.  A  S.  is  generally  considered  as  a  per¬ 
manent  production  of  nature,  which  is  capable  of  vary 
ing  within  certain  limits,  but  in  no  case  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  altered  so  as  to  assume  the  characters  of  another 
species.  Sir  David  Brewster,  Darwin,  and  his  followers, 
hold  a  different  opinion,  and  contend  that  8.,  so  far 
from  being  immutable,  are  liable  to  change  of  almost 
any  extent;  in  fact,  that  plants,  or  animals,  by  the 
operation  of  causes  acting  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
may  become  so  altered  that  they  preserve  scarcely  any 
apparent  resemblance  to  those  from  which  they  sprung. 
In  mineralogy,  the  term  is  of  very  arbitrary  application, 
serving  only,  like  class,  order,  genus,  Ac.,  the  purpose 
of  classification,  although  it  thus  indicates  common 
characters,  or  points  of  real  agreement  among  minerals. 

(Logic.)  A  predicable  which  is  considered  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  whole  essence  of  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  affirmed. 

Specific,  Specif ical,  a.  [Fr.  spicifique,  from  Lat. 


species,  and  facto,  to  make.]  That  makes  a  thing  of  the 
species  of  which  it  is;  designating  the  peculiar  property 
or  properties  of  a  thing,  which  constitute  its  species, 
and  distinguish  it  from  other  things. — That  specifies  or 
particularizes  ;  definite  or  particular  disease  or  certain 
diseases. 

8.  gravity,  or  S.  weight.  (Physics.)  The  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  any  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  as  compared  with 
some  body  taken  as  a  standard ;  thus,  taking  a  given 
bulk  of  water  to  consist  of  1,000  atoms,  an  equal  bulk 
of  platinum  will  contain  23,000  ;  of  copper,  nearly  9,000; 
of  iron,  about  8,000 ;  and  of  glass,  about  3,000 ;  these 
numbers  being  in  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  respective  substances.  The  specific  gravity  of  all 
substances,  except  the  gases,  is  determined  by  a  ready 
mode  of  weighing  them  in  distilled  water,  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  principle  of  Archimedes.  (See  Archimedes,  Prin¬ 
ciple  OF.)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  substance  in  air  and  in  water.  If  the  solid 
be  heavier  than  water, it  is  first  weighed  in  air,  next  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  when  it  will  appear  to  have  lost  weight, 
—  this,  too,  being  carefully  ascertained.  The  weight 
of  the  substance  in  water  is  subtracted  from  its  weight 
in  air,  the  latter  being  divided  by  the  difference,  the 
quotient  affording  the  specific  gravity  desired.  If  the 
substance  be  lighter  than  water,  it  is  sunk  in  the  water 
by  being  fixed  to  a  solid  heavier  than  water,  —  the 
weight,  of  this  heavy  solid  both  in  air  and  water  being 
known.  The  compound  is  weighed  both  in  air  and 
water,  the  loss  of  weight  being  ascertained.  Find  the 
difference  between  this  loss  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  heavy  body  when  weighed  alone  in  water  ;  with  this 
number  divide  the  weight  of  the  light  body  ;  the  result 
will  afford  its  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  fluid  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  comparing  the 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  distilled  water  and  of  the 
fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought;  for  on  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  by  that  of  the  water,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  give  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  is  ascertained  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
liquid,  except  that  atmospheric  air  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  unity.  If  a  copper  or  glass  flask,  provided 
with  a  good  stopcock,  be  weighed,  first  when  filled 
with  air,  and  secondly  when  exhausted  as  perfectly  as 
possible  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  difference  of 
these  weights  will  give  the  weight  of  air  contained  in 
the  flask.  If  the  flask  be  now  filled  with  the  gas  under 
examination,  and  carefully  weighed,  this  weight,  after 
deducting  the  weight  of  the  flask,  will  give  the  weight 
of  the  gas.  The  weight  of  the  gas  divided  by  that  of 
the  same  bulk  of  air  will  afford  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gas  as  compared  to  air.  The  water  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  should  be  taken  at 
the  convenient  standard  of  60°  Fahr. 

Specific.  n.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  anything,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

(Med.)  A  remedy  that  cures  diseases  upon  some 
principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  common  to  any  two 
or  more  remedies;  a  remedy  which  infallibly  cures  all 
cases  of  certain  diseases  to  which  it  is  deemed  appro¬ 
priate. 

Specifically,  adv.  So  as  to  constitute  a  species  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  species;  particularly; 

,  definitely. 

Specif  icalness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  beitigspecifical. 

Specification,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  specifying;  state 
of  being  specified;  designation  of  particulars;  particu¬ 
lar  mention  ;  statement  of  particulars ;  statement  in 
detail;  act  of  placing  in  a  particular  species;  act  of 
determining  by  a  mark  or  limit ;  notation  of  limits. 

(Law.)  A  written  statement  containing  a  minute 
description  or  enumeration  of  particulars,  as  of  an  in¬ 
vention  which  it  is  sought  to  secure  by  a  patent. 

Specificness,  n.  Specificalness. 

Specified,  a.  Particularized;  specially  named. 

Specify,  (spes'i-fi,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  specifier;  It.  specificare.] 
To  make  special  or  specific  ;  to  mention  or  name,  as  a 
particular  thing;  to  designate  in  words  so  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  thing  from  every  other. 

Spe'cimen,  n.  [Lat.,  from  specio.]  That  by  which  a 
thing  is  seen,  known,  or  recognized;  a  token;  a  proof; 
a  sample;  a  part  or  small  portion  of  anything  intended 
to  exhibit  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  whole, orof  some¬ 
thing  not  exhibited. 

Specious,  (spe’shus.)  a.  [Fr.  specieux  ;  Lat.  speciosus, 
from  species. J  Showy ;  pleasing  to  the  view.  —  Appar¬ 
ently  right;  superficially  fail-,  just,  or  correct;  appear¬ 
ing  well  at  first  view  ;  plausible;  ostensible. 

SpeCiously,  adv.  With  a  fair  appearance;  with  a 
show  of  right. 

SpcCionsness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spe¬ 
cious;  plausible  in  appearance. 

Speck.  7i.  [A.  S.  specca;  L.  Ger.  spaak.]  A  small  place 
in  anything  that  is  discolored;  a  stain;  a  blemish;  a 
flaw. —  A  very  small  thing. 

— v.  a.  To  stain  in  spots  or  drops;  to  spot. 

— n.  Same  as  Spick,  q.  v. 

Speckle,  (spek’l,)  n.  [Dim.  of  speck,  q.  ».]  A  little 
spot  in  anything  of  a  different  substance  or  color  from 
that  of  the  thing  itself. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  with  small  spots  of  a  different  color. 

Speck  led  Mountain,  iu  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  near 
the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  abt.  4.000  ft.  high. 

Speckiedness,  n.  The  state.of  being  speckled. 

Specksioneer,  Specksioner.  (spek'shun-er,)  n. 
(Whale  fishery.)  The  man  who  directs  the  operation  of 
cutting  up  a  whale. 

Spectacle,  (spck'ta-kl.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spectaculum, from 
spectare,  to  look  at.]  An  exhibition  ;  something  exhib¬ 
ited  to  view; — usually,  something  presented  to  view  as 
extraordinary;  a  representation ;  anything  seen. 
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Spec'tacie,n.pZ.  (Optics.)  An  instrument,  consisting  of  i 
two  lenses  set  in  a  frame,  for  assisting  or  correcting  the 
defects  of  imperfect  vision.  The  lenses  are  convex  or  con¬ 
cave,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  to  be  remedied. 
In  old  age  the  form  of  the  eye  becomes  flat,  and  the  rays 
of  light  are  consequently  not  refracted  sufficiently  in 
passing  through  it  to  meet  on  the  retina  and  produce 
distinct  vision.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  a  convex 
lens,  which  produces  a  slight  convergency  of  the  rays 
before  they  enter  the  eye.  Short-sighted  people,  on  the 
contrary,  require  concave  lenses ;  because,  in  their  case, 
the  indistinctiveness  of  vision  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
curvature  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  which 
causes  the  rays  to  meet  in  a  point  before  they  reach  the 
retina — a  defect  which  is  remedied  by  giving  the  rays  a 
slight  divergency  before  they  enter  the  eye.  Spectacles 
were  probably  invented  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk 
of  Florence,  about  1285. 

Spec'tacled,  a.  Furnished  with  spectacles. 

Spectae'iilar,  a.  Relating  to  shows  or  exhibitions.  (R.) 
—  Relating  to  spectacles  or  eye-glasses. 

Specta'tor,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  spectateur.]  One  who  sees 
or  beholds;  one  personally  present;  a  witness. 

Spectato'rial,  a.  Relating  to  a  spectator,  (r.) 

Spectatress,  Speeta'trix,  n.  A  female  spectator 
or  looker-on. 

Spectral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  spectre;  ghostly.  —  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  spectrum. 

Spectre,  (spek'tur,)n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spectrum,  from  specie, 
to  look  at.]  An  apparition:  the  imaginary  appearance 
of  a  person  who  is  dead ;  a  ghost. 

Spect  roscope,  n.  (Optics.)  One  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  important  instruments  of  modern  research,  in 
which  the  analysis  of  light  coming  from  various  light 
sources  is  conducted  by  means  of  prisms  and  gratings.  It 
was  first  employed  in  1860  by  Kirch hoff  and  Bunsen  for 
studying  the  spectrum.  One  form  of  this  apparatus,  as 
modified  by  Duboscq  and  Grandeau,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  2403.  It  is  composed  of  three  telescopes  mounted  I 
on  a  common  foot,  and  whose  axes  converge  toward  a  j 
prism,  P,  of  very  dense  flint-glass.  The  telescope  A  is 
the  only  one  which  can  turn  round  the  prism.  It  is 
fixed  in  any  required  position  by  a  clamping  screw,  n. 
The  screw-head,  m,  is  used  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
eye-piece,  so  that  a  clear  image  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  to  focus  the  eye-piece.  The 
screw-head  n  is  used  to  change  the  inclination  of  the 
axis.  To  explain  the  use  of  the  telescopes  B  and  C,  we 


must  refer  to  Fig.  2404,  which  shows  the  passage  of  the 
light  through  the  apparatus.  The  rays  emitted  by  the 
flame  G  fall  on  the  lens  a,  and  are  caused  to  converge 
to  a  point.  6,  which  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  second 
lens,  c.  Consequently  the  pencil,  on  leaving  the  tele¬ 
scope  B,  is  formed  of  parallel  rays.  This  pencil  enters 
the  prism  P.  On  leaving  the  prism,  the  light  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  in  this  state  lulls  on  the  lens  x.  By  the  lens 
x,  a  real  and  reversed  image  of  the  spectrum  is  formed 
at  i.  This  image  is  seen  by  the  observer  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  which  forms  at  ss  a  virtual  image  of 
the  spectrum  magnified  about  eight  times.  The  tele¬ 
scope  C  serves  to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum.  For  this  purpose  there  is  placed 
at  in  a  micrometer  divided  into  25  equal  parts.  The  mi¬ 
crometer  is  formed  thus: — A  scale  of  250  millimeters  is 
divided  with  great  exactness  into  25  equal  parts.  A 
photographic  negative  on  glass  of  this  scale  is  taken, 
reduced  to  15  millimeters.  The  negative  is  taken  be¬ 
cause  then  the  scale  is  light  on  a  dark  ground.  The 
scale  is  then  placed  at  m  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lense;  consequently,  when  the  scale  is  lighted  by  the 
candle  F,  the  rays  emitted  from  it  leave  the  lens  e  in 
parallel  pencils;  a  portion  of  these,  being  reflected  from 
a  face  of  the  prism,  passes  through  the  lens  r,  and 
forms  a  perfectly  distinct  image  of  the  micrometer  at  t, 
thereby  furnishing  the  means  of  measuring  exactly  the 
relative  distances  of  the  different  spectral  lines.  The 
micrometic  telescope  C  (Fig.  2403),  is  furnished  with 
several  adjusting  screws.  ?’,  o,  r :  of  these  t  adjusts  the 
focus ;  o  displaces  the  micrometer  in  the  direction  of 
the  spectrum  laterally  :  r  raises  or  lowers  the  microme¬ 
ter,  which  it  does  by  giving  different  inclinations  to  the 
telescope.  Some  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  resub  d  from  the 
application  of  the  S.  to  the  telescope,  the  aid  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  called  in  to  collect  the  light  emanating  from 


the  distant  stars  and  nebulae.  The  light  incident  on  the 
prism  is  rendered  parallel,  as  in  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  emergent  rays  are  observed  in  the  same 
manner,  but  a  further  refinement  is  required  in  this 
case.  The  image  of  a  star  formed  at  the  focus  ot  a  good 
telescope  is  almost  a  point;  its  spectrum,  therefore, 


possible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  The  point,  therefore,  is  elongated  somewhat  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  refraction  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  lens.  Messrs.  Sorby  and  Browning  have  also 
arranged  a  modification  of  the  S.  for  use  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  Their  Micro-spectroscope  is  applied  to  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  that  instrument  by  means  of  direct  vision 
prisms.  It  is  applicable  to  opaque  objects,  and  may  also 
be  applied  beneath  the  stage.  By  its  means  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  smallest  object,  or  a  particular  portion  of 
any  object,  may  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  ease.  See  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Spec'trum,  pi.  Spectra.  [Lat.,  from  specto,  to 
behold.]  (Optics.)  The  term  given  to  the  colored  bands  | 
of  any  luminous  object  when  the  light  proceeding  from  j 
it  is  transmitted  through  a  prism  and  permitted  to  fall 
upon  a  screen.  This  fact  of  a  decomposition,  or  sepa¬ 
ration  into  a  system  of  pencils,  of  a  single  pencil  of  light, 
was  first  discovered  by  Newton,  who  admitted  into  a 
dark  chamber,  through  a  small  aperture  in  a  shutter,  a 
pencil  of  white  or  undecomposed  light.  The  pencil  was 
refracted  by  means  of  a  prism  of  glass,  the  image  being 
thrown  upon  a  screen  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  stripe  \ 
of  colors,  called  the  prismatic  spectrum.  (See  Fig.  834.) 
This  stripe  is  made  up  of  seven  successive  bands,  of 
different  colors,  the  lowest  of  which,  or  the  least  re¬ 
fracted  portion,  is  red;  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  following.  Dr.  Wollaston  was  the 
first  to  discover  lines  in  the  spectrum.  He  observed  two 
of  these,  and  subsequently  counted  nearly  a  thousand. 
The  relative  positions  of  seven  of  these  lines  were 
named  by  Fraunhofer  after  the  first  7  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  sun,  the  planets,  and  almost  every  fixed 
star,  have  each  their  own  system  of  lines.  In  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  intensity  of  light  appears  to  be  greatest 
in  the  yellow  band.  The  calorific  powers  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  increase  from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity. 
The  chemical  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  appears  to 
be  greatest  in  the  violet  band,  and  in  the  dark  space 
beyond.  See  Dispersion. 

Spec'trum  Ansil'ysis.  (Chem.)  A  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  chemical  constituents  of  substances  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  spectra  of  their  flames,  as  shown  in  the 
Spectroscope  (q.  v.).  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tube, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  convex  achromatic  lens,  at  the 
other  an  adjustable  slit.  Near  the  lens  is  placed  a  tri¬ 
angular  prism,  in  such  a  position  that  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  slit  and  convex  lens  may  fall  upon 
it  at  a  certain  angle,  varying  according  to  the  refractive 
powers  of  the  prism.  On  the  other  side  of  the  prism  is 
a  telescope  of  low  magnifying  power,  which  receives 
the  rays  refracted  by  it.  The  flame  of  a  common  spirit- 
lamp  (G,  Fig.  2403),  or  a  gas-jet  known  as  the  Bunsen's 
burner,  placed  before  the  narrow  slit.  A  small  bead  of 
the  substance  to  be  experimented  on  may  be  fused  into  a 
small  loop  of  platinum  wire.  The  wire  being  attached 
to  a  convenient  support  ( e ,  Fig.  2403),  the  bead  should 
be  brought  to  the  front  edge  of  the  flame.  The  sub 
stance  in  burning  gives  the  flame  certain  colors;  these 
are  refracted  into  their  proper  places  on  the  spectrum  I 
by  the  prism  or  grating,  and  examined  by  the  telescope. 
It  has  been  found  that  almost  every  element  when 
burnt  gives  off  light  of  a  tint  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus 
sodium  gives  a  yellow  light,  refrangible  into  two  lines 
of  nearly  equal  color.  Potassium,  which  burns  with  a 
purple  flame,  produces,  as  might  be  expected,  red  and 
blue  lines.  Lithium  also  gives  red  and  blue  lines,  but 
of  a  different  tint,  and  in  a  different  part  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Calcium  gives  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
barium  a  great  number  of  green,  and  so  on.  S.  A. 
affords  the  means  of  detecting  almost  infinitesimal  por¬ 
tions  of  various  elements.  Sodium,  for  example,  may  be 
detected  in  quantities  very  much  less  than  the  millionth 
ol  a  grain.  Since  the  practice  of  this  branch  ot  analysis 
has  obtained  favor  among  chemists,  no  less  than  five 
new  elements  have  been  addea  to  our  already  numerous 
list.  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  on  examining  the 
evaporated  residue  of  a  certain  mineral  water,  noticed 
a  new  light  blue  line,  which  did  not  belong  to  any  ele¬ 
ment  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  They  rightly 
conjectured  that  it  was  caused  by  a  new  elementary 
substance,  which  they  named  caesium,  and  which  they 
shortly  afterward  obtained  in  bulk  from  the  same  and 
other  sources.  In  the  same  manner  they  discovered 
rubidium.  S.  A.  has  also  already  thrown  considerable 
light  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
new  facts  having  been  acquired  concerning  the  sun, 
stars,  nebula;,  and  comets. 


It  is  one  of  the  proud  achievements  of  modern  science 
that  the  sun,  stars,  comets,  and  nebula;  are  by  the  pen 
of  light  made  to  w'rite  their  autographs,  and  reveal  to 
us  the  secrets  they  hold.  The  marvellous  revelations 
conveyed  by  their  liieroglyphicai  inscriptions  are 
accepted  as  legal  proof  in  every  scientific  court.  The 
power  of  this  new  method  of  analysis  is  not  confined 
to  elements  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  but  can  bridge 
the  enormous  spaces  that  separate  him  from  the  stare 
and  the  still  more  distant  nebula;.  Of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  their  motions 
to  or  from  the  earth  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  telescope 
tells  us  nothing.  There  is  hardly  an  art  or  branch  of 
science  in  which  the  spectroscope  is  not  made  to  do 
duty.  No  substance  is  so  pure  that  it  will  not  detect  in 
it  some  impurity.  Even  in  the  making  of  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  method,  the  spectroscope  is  used  to  indicate 
the  completion  of  the  process.  Some  73  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  are  known,  and  the  vapor  of  each  when  heated 
to  incandescence  exhibits  lines  in  its  spectrum  peculiar 
to  itself,  regardless  of  its  distance,  making  us  as  well 
acquainted  with  what  is  present  in  Arcturus,  or  the 
Dog  Star,  or  the  sun,  as  in  a  Bessemer  converter.  It  has 
detected  in  the  sun  nearly  30  substances  we  are  familiar 
with  in  our  world,  among  which  are  hydrogen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  carbon,  calcium,  aluminum,  iron,  nickel  cobalt, 
&c..,  but  not  a  trace  of  oxygen.  It  will  detect  the 
presence  of  the  one  hundred  millionth  of  a  grain  of 
sodium,  the  double  line  of  which  in  the  yellow  is  seen 
in  almost  every  star.  Formerly  the  metal  lithium  was 
one  of  the  rarest  elements  known  to  chemists,  but 
S.  A.  detects  it  everywhere,  even  in  the  ash  of  a  cigar. 
Its  principal  spectral  line  is  in  the  red.  Iron  gives  a 
spectrum  of  over  2,000  lines. 

The  color  of  light  depends  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  all-pervading  ether,  as  the  musical 
notes  depend  on  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
waves  of  air.  The  ear  begins  to  hear  when  aerial 
vibrations  amount  to  16  in  a  second,  and  ceases  to  hear 
when  they  reach  40,000  during  the  same  time.  The 
eye  begins  to  see  when  the  ethereal  vibrations  in  a 
second  amount  to  450,000,000,000,  which  produces  the 
pale  red,  and  ceases  to  see  when  they  amount  to  the 
vast  number  of  527, 000,000, 000.  Waves  longer  than 
the  infra-red  produce  heat,  and  those  shorter  than  the 
ultra-violet  are  not  light,  but  actinic  waves.  Spectro¬ 
scopic  analysis  of  light  from  the  nebulae  instantly 
decides  whether  they  are  clusters  of  suns,  or  a  vast 
mass  of  self-luminous  gas.  If  the  lines  be  bright  they 
are  true  nebulte,  but  if  dark  they  are  clusters  of  suns, 
whether  the  telescope  can  resolve  them  or  not. 

Another  qualification  the  spectroscope  possesses  that 
the  telescope  does  not,  is  its  ability  to  detect  motion  in 
a  heavenly  body  in  the  line  of  sight.  This  property  has 
opened  a  new  field  of  research  of  vast  proportions, 
notably  in  the  discovery  of  exceedingly  close  binary 
stars,  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  lines,  if  any,  being 
recorded  by  photography.  Such  stars  are  called  photo- 
spectroscnpic  binaries,  of  which  Zeta  Ursae  Majoris, 
Beta  Auriga,  and  Beta  Persei  (Algol)  are  examples.  As 
the  two  stare  revolve,  their  orbital  planes  being  parallel 
to  our  line  of  sight,  it  results  that  while  one  is  moving 
toward  us,  the  other  of  course  will  be  receding.  Both 
stars  give  a  spectrum  of  lines,  and  those  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  star  will  be  moved  slightly  toward  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  lines  from  the  receding 
star  will  be  displaced  toward  the  red  end,  thereby 
causing  them  to  appear  double  on  the  photographic 
plates.  By  examining  a  long  series  of  plates  the 
periodic  times  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  found  that  the 
lines  in  Beta  Auriga  are  double  every  two  days,  and 
therefore  the  periods  of  their  revolutions  are  four 
days.  The  shortest  telescopic  binary  known  is  Kappa 
Pegusi,  about  13  years.  The  stars  Arcturus,  Vega, 
Pollux,  and  many  others  are  moving  toward  our  solar 
system  at  a  mean  velocity  of  60  miles  a  second.  The 
increase  in  the  brightness  of  Pollux  is  already  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye,  being  brighter  than  its  twin,  Castor, 
which  has  a  motion  of  recession  of  25  miles  a  second. 
When  the  stars  were  first  catalogued,  Castor  w-as  the 
brighter  star,  and  named  Alpha.  Now  Beta  (Pollux) 
is  the  brighter.  In  this  way  the  great  velocity  with 
which  the  red  prominences  around  the  sun’s  limb  are 
formed  has  been  determined. 

Speed,  v.  n.  [ A .  S.‘ spedan,  gaspedan.]  To  make  haste; 
to  move  with  celerity. — To  have  success;  to  prosper;  to 
succeed,  that  is,  to  advance  in  one’s  enterprise. 

— To  have  any  condition,  good  or  ill ;  to  fare. 

— v.  a.  To  despatch  or  send  away  with  celerity  ;  to  hurry ; 
to  hasten.  —  To  hasten,  as  to  a  conclusion ;  to  execute ; 
to  dispatch.  — To  help  forward ;  to  assist ;  to  make  pros¬ 
perous  ;  to  cause  to  succeed.  —  To  destroy  ;  to  kill;  to 
ruin. 

— n.  Bapidity  of  motion  ;  quickness;  swiftness;  rapidity 
of  execution  or  performance.  —  Success  ;  prosperity  in 
an  undertaking ;  favorable  issue,  that  is,  advance  to  the 
desired  end. 

Sp«*e«l'<»r,  n.  One  who,  or  the  thing  which,  speeds. 

Speed'ily,  adv.  Quickly;  with  haste;  in  a  short  time. 

Speed'iness,  u.  The  quality  of  being  speedy  ;  quick¬ 
ness  ;  celerity. 

Speeds'vilie,  in  New  Vorlc.  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Ithaca.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  bluff  near  the  confluence  of  the  West  Owego  Greek 
with  Blair’s  Brook.  It  has  3  churches,  a  hotel,  and  a 
school,  and  a  fine  park  of  sugar-maples  in  the  centre  of 
the  village. 

Speed'well,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Veronica. 

Speed'y,  a.  [A.  S .  spedig.]  Quick;  swift;  nimble; 
hasty ;  rapid  in  motion;  quick  in  performance;  not  dila¬ 
tory  or  slow. 
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Spoer'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  7  m. 
N.  of  Newark. 

Speight’s  liridge.  (spits,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Greene  co..  79  in.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Speke.  John  Manning,  a  distinguished  African  travel¬ 
ler,  and  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  was  B.  of  an 
ancient  family  at  Whitelackiugton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1827.  He  entered  the  Indian  army  at  the  age  of  17, 
served  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  division  through  the 
campaign  in  the  Punjaub,  and  during  his  annual  leave 
of  absence  made  exploring  expeditious  iu  the  Himalayas 
and  in  Thibet,  especially  studying  the  botany,  geology, 
and  natural  history  of  the  region,  and  collecting  speci¬ 
mens.  He  subsequently  accompanied  Captain  Burton 
in  his  exploration  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  in  1858  reached 
the  head  of  the  great  lake  Nyanza,  under  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  and  since  called  Victoria  Nyanza.  Desir¬ 
ous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Nile  has  its  sources  in 
that  lake,  he  set  out  from  Zanzibar  in  1860,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Capt.  Grant,  to  find  the  southern  end  of  the  lake; 
and  after  heroic  struggles  against  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties,  succeeded  in  his  object,  spent  some  time  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nyanza,  and  striking  the  Nile  at  Urondo- 
goni,  retraced  its  course  to  the  lake.  Speke  was  acci¬ 
dentally  shot  near  Bath.  1864.  His  Journal  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  appeared  in  1863,  and  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  IVhat  Led  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  in  1864. 

Speltling;.  n.  A  dried  haddock. 

Spell,  n.  [A.  S.  spelian,  to  take  another’s  place.]  The 
act  of  taking  another’s  place  or  turn  temporarily  in  any 
labor  or  service. — A  short  period  of  time;  a  little  while. 

— [A.  S.  spell,  history,  speech.]  An  incantation ;  a  charm 
consisting  of  some  words  of  occult  power. 

— v.  a.  To  take  another’s  place  or  turn  temporarily  in  any 
labor  or  service;  to  relieve. — To  tell  or  name,  as  the 
letters  of  a  word,  with  a  proper  division  of  syllables.  — 
To  write  or  print  with  the  proper  letters;  to  form,  as 
words,  by  correct  orthography.  —  To  read  by  naming 
letters  singly.  —  To  charm  ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate. 

— v.n.  To  read.  (R.) — -To  form  words  with  the  proper 
letters,  either  in  reading  or  writing. 

Spell'-bouinl,  a.  Arrested  or  held  by  a  spell  or  in¬ 
cantation  ;  enchanted. 

Spell  'er,  n.  One  who  spells.  —  A  book  containing  ex¬ 
ercises  in  spelling.  (U.  S.) 

Spell  ful,  a.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  charms  or 
spells,  (r.) 

Spell  ing.  ».  Act  of  naming  the  letters  of  a  word. — 
Orthography :  the  manner  of  forming  words  with  letters. 

Spell'lnjj-book,  n.  A  book  for  teaching  children  to 
spell  and  read. 

Spell'-lan<l,  n.  A  land  of  charms  or  spells. 

Spell  -work,  (- wurk ,)  n.  That  which  is  performed  or 
wrought  by  magic. 

Spelt,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeTRincuM. 

Spel  ter,  n.  A  term  applied  to  zinc. 

Spen 'cer,  n.  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  without  skirts ; 
—  so  called  after  Lord  Spencer,  who  first  brought  it  into 
fashion. 

( Naut .)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set  with  a  gaff  and  no 
boom,  and  hoisting  from  a  spencer-mast. 

Spell 'cer,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co.,  8  m.  E. 
of  Joliet. 

Spencer,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
River;  ami,  390  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Pigeon 
and  Crooked  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertilo.  Min.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Rockport. 
Pop.  (1897)  22,900. — A  township  of  Harrison  co. — A 
township  of  Jennings  co. — A  city,  cap.  of  Owen  co.,  54 
m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 

Spencer,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  on 
the  Little  Sioux  river,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  R.R  ,  about  90  ni.  N.E.  of  Sioux  City;  in  a 
farming  region.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,210. 

Spencer,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  arta,  200  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Salt  river,  and  Bras  hears  creek.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  productive.  Cap.  Taylorsville.  Pop. 
(1897)  7,600. 

Spencer,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  62  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Spencer,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Goodhue  co.,  on 
the  Cannon  river,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Hastings. 

Spencer,  in  \rw  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tioga  co.,  20  in.  S.  of  Ithaca. 

Spencer,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Davidson  co., 
190  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Spencer,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Allan  county,  110  m. 
N.W.  of  Columbus.— A  township  of  Guernsey  county. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  county,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

— A  township  of  Lucas  county. 

— A  post-township  of  Medina  county. 

Spencer,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  1  an  Buren 
co.,  90  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Spencer,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Roane 
co. 

Spen'cer-niast.  ».  (Naut.)  A  small  mast  just  abaft 
the  fore  and  the  main-mast. 

Spen'cerport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  18  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Spen'cershurg.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pike 
co.,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Spen'certown.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  30  in.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Spen'cerville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  135  m.  N. N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Apeml,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spend an ;  Ger.  spenden;  Lat.  ex- 
pendo,  to  weigh  out.]  To  lay  out;  to  dispose  of;  to 
part  with.  —  To  consume;  to  waste;  to  squander;  to 
exhaust. — To  bestow  for  any  purpose. — To  pass,  as  time ; 
to  suffer  to  pass  away. — To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength. 


Spend,  v.  n.  To  make  expense;  to  lay  out  or  dispose 
of  money.  —  To  be  lost  or  wasted ;  to  vanish  ;  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated;  to  be  consumed. — To  prove  in  the  use.  (r.) 

Spend  er,  n.  Oue  who  spends. — A  prodigal ;  a  spend¬ 
thrift. 

Spend'ttirift,  n.  One  who  spends  improvidently  or 
prodigally  money  which  has  been  earned  or  saved  by 
thrift ;  a  prodigal ;  one  who  lavishes  his  estate. 

Spen'ser,  Edmund,  an  English  poet,  b.  iu  London, 
about  1553;  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and,  on  leaving  the  University,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  some  relations  in  the  north  of  England, 
probably  as  a  tutor.  In  1579  he  published  his  first 
poem,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  became  his  patron,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  at  court.  In  1580  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  at  Kilcolman,  in 
the  county  Cork,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and  finished 
his  celebrated  poem  entitled  the  Faerie  Queene.  In  the 
rebellion  begun  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  lost  his  estate 
and  was  plundered;  upon  which  he  retired  to  London. 
He  D.  in  1598,  and  was  buried  near  Chaucer,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  purely  poetic  of 
all  poets.  Yet,  as  it  is  with  Milton,  so  it  is  with  him ; 
his  name  is  spoken  with  proud  admiration,  and  his 
Faerie  Queene  is  not  read.  Some,  like  Hume,  find  it  more 
a  task  than  a  pleasure  to  read  his  poem.  Others,  like 
Pope,  find  it  charming  in  old  age  as  well  as  in  youth. 
And  an  eminent  modern  critic  asserts  that  “  the  shap¬ 
ing  spirit  of  imagination  was  never  possessed  in  the 
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like  degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other 
evinced  a  deeper  feeling  of  all  forms  of  the  beautiful; 
nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any  other,  to  embody 
thought  with  more  wonderful  art.”  His  verse  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  melodious,  and  the  moral  tone  of  liis  poetry  is 
of  the  noblest  and  purest.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  an  alle¬ 
gory,  a  fact  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
interest  in  it  by  modern  readers,  though  the  story-telling 
tendency  of  Spenser’s  mind  has  prevented  the  allegori¬ 
cal  significance  of  his  work  from  becoming  unduly 
prominent.  In  addition  to  the  poems  named,  he 
produced  various  others  of  a  less  ambitious  character, 
including  the  magnificent  Epilhalamion,  much  the 
finest  of  his  minor  poems. 

Spent'-ball,  n.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  or  penetrate  it. 

Sper'gula.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  lllece- 
oracete,  consisting  of  herbs  with  flowers  in  loose  cymes, 
and  leaves  stipulate.  The  Corn  Spurry,  S.  arrensis,  is  a 
common  weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  frequent  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

Sperm,  n.  [Kr. ;  Lat.,  from  Gr.  sperma.]  The  secretion 
proper  to  the  spermatic  vessels  of  the  male;  the  semi¬ 
nal  fluid.  —  Spermaceti.  —  Spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs. 

Spermaceti,  n.  [Kr. :  Lat.  sperma,  and  cetus  ;  Gr. 
ketos,  a  spa-nionster.J  A  fatty  substance  which  concretes 
orcrystallizes  spontaneously  outof  the  oil  of  the  S.  whale. 
It  is  purified  first  by  pressure,  then  by  fusion  and  boil¬ 
ing  with  a  weak  alkaline  lye.  When  melted  in  masses, 
it  concretes  in  crystalline  plates  of  a  silvery  lustre  and 
unctuous  feel.  It  fuses  at  about  100°.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  separates 
in  brilliant  scales,  to  which  Chevreul  has  given  the 
name  of  cetine.  S.  differs  from  common  fats  in  not 
yielding  glycerine  when  saponified,  but  a  peculiar  base 
termed  ethal . 

Spermace'ti- whale,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Cachalot. 

Sperinacoce,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Button-weed,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Rubiaceie ,  mostly  herbaceous  and  tropi¬ 
cal;  flowers  small,  axillary,  sessile,  wliorled. 

Spermat'ic,  Kpermat'ical,  a.  Seminal;  per¬ 
taining  to  seed  or  conveying  it. 

Sperniat'ic  Cord,  n.  (Anat.)  The  name  given  to 
the  artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic  vessel,  which, 
bound  together  in  one  sheath,  like  th e  funis  or  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  of  the  foetus,  runs  from  the  loins  in  the  male 
into  the  bag  of  the  scrotum,  where  it  becomes  wonder¬ 
fully  attenuated  and  elongated,  and  for  the  better  dis¬ 
position  and  the  compactor  arrangement  of  the  many 
thousands  of  yards  into  which  the  cord  is  extendeii,  it 
is  folded  or  rather  rolled  up,  not  unlike  the  thread  of  a 
ball  of  cotton. 

Sperniat'ocele,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  kele,  a  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  Vasicocele,  q  r. 

Sperma  toid,  a.  [Gr.  sperma, and  eidos,  form.]  Simi¬ 
lar  to  sperm. 


Spermatol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
(Med.)  A  treatise  on  sperm. 

Sperm'atooii,  pi.  Spermatoa.  [Gr.  sperma,  and 
don.  an  egg.]  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  cells  which  stand 
in  the  relation  of  nuclei  to  the  sperm-cells,  and  of  de¬ 
velopmental  cells  to  the  spermatozoa.  Sometimes  the 
sperm-cell  contains  a  single  spermatoon,  sometimes 
several  spermatoa,  in  which  case  the  resulting  sperma¬ 
tozoa  often  unite  together  and  form  a  fasciculus,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  sparrow. 

Sperm'atoptiore.  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  phero,  to 
carry.]  (Physiol.)  Oue  of  the  cases  of  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  the  bundles  of  spermatozoa  are  packed; 
they  are  largest  and  most  complex  in  the  cephalopoda. 

Spermatozo  a,  n.,  pi.  of  Spermatozoon.  [Gr.  sperma, 
and  zoon,  animal.]  (Physiol.)  The  filamentary  bodies 
developed  in  the  semen,  and  consisting  of  an  enlarged 
extremity  called  body,  and  a  vibratile  filamentary  ap¬ 
pendage  called  tail.  S.  consist  of  an  amber-colored, 
highly  refracting,  homogeneous  substance,  like  the  hy¬ 
aline  nucleus  of  cells,  and  are  formal  modifications  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  spermatoon.  They  are  essential  to 
impregnation. 

Spermatozo'id.  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Physiol.)  One  of  the  Spermatozoa,  q.  v. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  small  cells  containing  moving  fila¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  detected  in  Antheridia.  They 
are  also  called  phytozoa  (Gr.  phuton,  a  plant,  zoon,  an 
animal).  Each  S.  is  formed  in  a  special  cell,  is  rolled 
upon  itself  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  escapes  either  by  a 
pore  or  by  a  dissolution  of  the  wall  of  the  cell.  Similar 
moving  spores  have  also  been  observed  iu  the  thecae  aDd 
sporangia  of  many  cryptogamia. 

Sperill'-cell,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  cells  contained 
in  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which  are  formed  the  sperma¬ 
toa,  or  cells  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa. 

Spermid'ilini,  n.;  pi.  Spermidia.  [From  Gr.  sperma.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  small  seed-vessel,  resembling  a  seed, 
and  more  commonly  called  an  achene. 

Sperm'-oil,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  liquid  portion  of  the 
fat  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  The  crude  oil  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  oil  (termed  phocenin 
by  Chevreul),  Avliich  gives  it  a  very  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste,  and  traces  of  gelatinous  matter.  These  im¬ 
purities  are  removed  by  adding  to  the  oil  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  decoction  of 
oak-bark,  after  which  it  is  agitated  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid,  clarified  by  subsidence,  and 
washed  to  remove  adhering  sulphuric  acid.  S.  O.  be¬ 
comes  semi-solid  at  45°  Fahr. 

Sperniopli'ilus,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  Rodentia, 
family  Sciuridse,  including  Ground  Squirrels,  Spermoph- 
iles,  and  Gophers.  It  is  characterized  by  a  squirrel¬ 
like  body,  variable  ears,  well  developed  cheek-pouches, 
and  absence  of  the  thumb  claw.  They  are  all  burrow¬ 
ing  animals.  This  genus  is  represented  in  N.  America 
by  at  least  14  species. 

Sperin'-ivliale,  n.  (Zool.)  The  spermaceti-whale. 
See  Cachalot. 

Sperry,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  coun¬ 
ty. 

Sper'ry  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rappa¬ 
hannock  co.,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Spetch'es,  n.pl.  Scraps  of  glue;  —  the  offal  of  skins 
or  hides. 

Spew,  (spa,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spiwan ;  Du.  spugen,  to  spit, 
spuwen,  to  vomit.]  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  vomit ; 
to  puke ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. —  To  eject ;  to  cast 
forth  ;  to  cast  out  with  abhorrence. 

— v.n.  To  vomit;  to  puke:  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  stomach. — To  swell,  as  wet  land  affected  by  frost  so 
as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the  ground. 

Spewer,  (spider,)  n.  One  who  spews. 

Spew'ing,  n.  The  act  of Aomiting. 

Spew'y,  a.  Wet;  foggy.  (Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.) 

Spey,  ( spai ,)  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Scotland,  in  In¬ 
verness-shire,  rising  from  Loch  Spey,  and,  after  a  course 
of  upwards  of  100  m.,  falling  into  the  sea,  about  8  m. 
E.  of  Elgin. 

Spey'er,  a  town  of  Germany.  See  Spires. 

Spcz'er,  in  Nebraska,  a  former  township  of  Richardson 
county. 

Spezia,  (L,a,)  (sped’ze-a,)  a  town  and  seaport  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  Genoa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  its 
own  name.  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Genoa.  The  gulf  is  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  and  is 
3]^  m.  long  and  3  broad ;  its  western  shore  is  in¬ 
dented  by  many  coves  or  creeks,  five  of  which  —  Porto- 
Venere,  La  Castagna,  the  Varignano  (the  Quarantine 
station),  Grazie,  and  Panigaglia  —  are  so  deep  that  large 
men-of-Avar  may  be  moored  in  them.  Within  the  last 
12  years  the  Italian  government  has  executed  immeuse 
hydraulic  works  for  the  appropriation  of  that  important 
position;  and  La  Spezia  is  now  one  of  the  chief  naval 
stations  and  arsenals  of  the  kingdom.  The  scenery  of  the 
gulf  is  very  beautiful;  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
was  famous  in  ancient  times,  when  it  Avas  knoAA’n  as  the 
Gulf  of  Luna  (Portus  lunse).  The  town  has  become 
within  recent  years  a  much  frequented  Avatering-plaee. 
Pop.  12,146. 

Spezzia,  (spet'ze-a,)  a  small  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia,  10  miles  from  Hydra;  area,  26  sq.  m.; 
pop.  8,000. 

Splusc  e la le.  v.  n.  To  mortify ;  to  suffer  AA’ith  gangrene. 

— v.  a.  To  affect  Avith  gangrene. 

Spliac'elate,  Spliae'elated,  a.  Mortified;  af¬ 
fected  Avith  gangrene. 

Sphacela'tion, n.  (Med.)  State  of  being  sphacelated; 
mortification. 

Sphae'elus,  n.  [Gr.  sphakelos.]  (Med.)  The  Gan¬ 
grene,  q.  V. 
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n.  (Bnt.)  The  Bog  Moss,  a  genus  of  I 
Mo.-ses,  whose  sporecase  is  an  urn  clused  by  a  decidu¬ 
ous  lid,  and  its  brim  toothless,  the  calyptra  irregularly 
torn.  They  are  common  in  bogs,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  whitish  color  of  their  leaves.  They  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  plants.  They  often  grow  in  considerable  masses, 
absorbing  water  like  a  sponge,  but  becoming  friable 
when  dry.  They  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of 
peat.  Gardeners  employ  them  in  preference  to  other 
mosses  for  covering  the  roots  of  plants  and  keeping 
them  moist,  as  they  have  in  a  high  degree  the  property 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Splisirg'i'riitlie,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  reptiles, 
comprising  turtles  whose  general  form  is  something  like 
that  of  a  flattened  pyramid,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coriaceous  skin,  instead  of  a  hard  shell. 
Sphargis  is  the  only  genus,  and  is  represented  by  S. 
coriacea  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  which  is 
the  largest  of  all  turtles,  in  some  cases  attaining  the 
weight  of  1,200  to  2,000  pounds.  One  caught  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  had  a  total  length  of  almost  8  feet. 

$|)h  eg-'itlse,  n.  pi.  (Zoiii.)  A  family  of  insects  com¬ 
prising  hymenoptera  which  have  long  antennse,  pedi- 
celled  abdomen,  and  long  hind  legs.  They  are  large, 
black  and  red,  brown  and  red,  or  wholly  blue  or  black. 
They  are  very  active,  and  their  sting  powerful.  They 
are  known  under  the  popular  names  of  Mud-wasps,  Dirt- 
daubers ,  and  Sand-wasps. 

Sphcne.  n.  [Or.,  a  wedge,  from  the  shape  of  the  crys¬ 
tal.]  (Min.)  A  titanate  and  silicate  of  lime  (or  a  sili¬ 
cate  of  titanium,  in  which  part  of  the  latter  is  replaced 
by  lime).  It  is  found  crystallized  and  sometimes  in 
granular  or  foliated  masses  of  a  brown,  gray,  and  yellow 
color. 

Splienis'ciil!e,n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  A  sub-family  of  Alcidie, 
the  Penguins,  q.  v. 

Spite  noid,  n.  [Gr.  sphen ,  a  wedge,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat.)  A  bone  common  to  the  bead  and  face,  which, 
as  the  word  implies  (wedge-like),  serves  to  fix  the  other 
bones  above  and  around  it  in  a  perfect  framework. 
Front  its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  sphenoid 
bone  gives  origin  to  several  muscles  of  the  face  and 
pharynx,  such  as  the  spheno-palatina,  spheno-pharyn- 
geal,  and  some  others. 

Splter'rtl,  a.  Round  like  a  sphere ;  symmetrical ;  per¬ 
fect  ;  complete. 

Sph  ere.  (sfer,)  n.  [Fr. ;  T<at.  sph  sera ;  Gr.  sphaira,  a  I 
ball,  a  globe  which  Anaxintender  conceived  as  surround¬ 
ing  the  universe.]  An  orb  ;  a  ball ;  a  globe. 

(Geom.)  A  solid  body  contained  under  a  single  sur¬ 
face,  which  in  every  part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
called  its  centre. 

(Astrnn.)  The  concave  or  vast  orbicular  expanse  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear:  an  orbicular  body, 
or  a  circular  figure  representing  the  earth  or  apparent 
heavens. 

( Geng .)  A  representation  of  the  earth  on  a  globular 
surface. 

—Circuit  of  motion;  revolution;  orbit. —  Circuit  or  com¬ 
pass  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence ;  province;  em¬ 
ployment. —  Rank;  condition;  class  or  order  of  soci¬ 
ety  :  as.  lie  moves  in  a  higher  sphere  than  ourselves. — 
A  socket :  an  orbit,  (r.) 

Armillary  spheres.  (Astrnn.)  See  Armillary. — 
Doctrine  of  the  sphere,  spherical  geometry.  —  Music  of 
the  spheres.  (Anc.  Astern.)  Among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
music  supposed  to  result  from  the  motions  of  the  spheres. 
— Oblique  sphere.  (Astron.  and  Geng.)  The  celestial  or 
terrestrial  sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  place:  or  its  position  to  an  observer  at  any 
point  on  the  earth  except  the  poles  and  the  equator.  — 
Parallel,  sphere.  See  Parallel.  —  Right  sphere.  (Astrnn. 
and  Geng.)  That  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
equator  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles;  in  spherical 
projections,  that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
primitive  plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sphere.  —  To  form  into  roundness. 

Spheric*.  Spherical,  (sfer' it-.)  a.  [Fr.  sphinque; 
Lat.  sphiericus ;  Gr.  sphairikns.  ]  Pertaining  to  a  sphere. 
—  Resembling  a  sphere:  orbicular  ;  globicular ;  having 
a  surface  in  every  part  equally  distant  from  the  centre  ; 
as,  a  spherical  body.  —  Planetary;  having  reference  to 
tiie  celestial  orbs;  as,  spherical  predominance. 

Spherical  angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles. 

Spherical  coordinates.  (Math.)  Trigonometrical  co¬ 
ordinates. —  Spherical  excess.  (Math.)  In  trigonom¬ 
etry,  the  excess,  above  two  right  angles,  of  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle. — Spherical  geometry. 
See  Spherics. — Spherical  line.  (Geom.)  A  portion  of  a 
spherical  surface  included  between  two  great  semicircles 
having  a  diameter  in  common  • — Spherical  polygon,  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  limited  by  the  arcs  of 
three  or  more  great  circles.  —  Spherical  projections,  the 
projections  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane. — 
Spherical  sector.  See  Sector.  —  Spherical  segment,  the 
segment  of  a  sphere.  —  Spherical  triangle,  a  figure  on  a 
sphere’s  surface  bounded  by  the  intersecting  arcs  of  three 
great  circles.  —  Spherical  trigonometry.  Se9  Spherics. 

Spher'ically,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Splier'icaliiess.  Sphericity,  (-is'i-te,)  n.  [Fr. 
spMricite .)  State  or  quality  of  being  spherical ;  round- 
ness ;  circularity. 

Sphericle,  lsfer'e-kl,)  n.  A  little  sphere. 

Spherics,  (sfer'iks,)  n.  sing.  Spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  circles,  figures,  and  other  magnitudes 
of  a  sphere,  caused  by  the  intersection  of  planes. 

Spherograpli,  (sfer'o-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  sphaira.  sphere, 
and  graphein,  to  write.]  An  instrument  invented  for 
the  practical  application  of  spherics  to  navigation.  —  By 


its  aid  any  possible  spherical  triangle  can  be  constructed 
without  dividers  or  scales. 

Splieroid  ,  (•'/«-,)  n.  [Fr.  spheroide ;  Gr.  sphaira,  and 
eidos,  form.]  (Geom.)  A  body  or  figure  resembling  a 
sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical;  —  particularly,  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one 
of  its  axes.  If  the  generating  ellipse  revolves  about  its 
major  axis,  the  S.  is  prolate,  or  oblong;  if  about  its 
minor  axis,  the  S.  is  oblate. 

Splteroid'al,  Spheroitl'ic,  Spheroid  ical,  a. 

[Fr.  spheroidal.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

(Crystallog.)  Bounded  by  divers  convex  faces. 

Spheroidal  Condition  of  Liquids.  (Phys¬ 
ics.)  When  liquids  are  thrown  upon  incandescent  me¬ 
tallic  surfaces,  they  present  remarkable  phenomena, 
which  were  first  observed  by  Leidenfrost  a  century  ago. 
They  have  since  then  been  studied  by  other  physicists, 
and  more  especially  by  M.  Boutigny,  to  whom  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  mainly  due.  When  a 
tolerably  thick  silver  or  platinum  dish  is  heated  to  red¬ 
ness,  and  a  little  water,  previously  warmed,  dropped 
into  the  dish  by  means  of  a  pipette,  the  liquid  does  not 
spread  itself  out  on  the  dish,  and  does  not  moisten  it,  as 
it  would  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  assumes  the 
form  of  a  flattened  globule,  which  fact  M.  Boutigny  ex¬ 
presses  by  saying  that  it  lias  passed  into  the  spheroidal 
state.  It  rotates  rapidly  round  on  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  a  star,  and  not  only 
does  it  not  boil,  but  its  evaporation  is  only’  about  one- 
fifth  as  rapid  as  if  it  boiled.  As  the  dish  cools,  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state ;  it  is  accordingly  moist¬ 
ened  by  the  liquid,  and  a  violent  ebullition  suddenly  en¬ 
sues.  All  volatile  liquids  can  assume  the  S.  O. ;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  it  can  be  produced  varies 
with  each  liquid,  and  is  more  elevated  the  higher  the 
boiling-point  of  the  liquid.  For  water,  the  dish  must 
have  at  least  a  temperature  of  200°;  for  alcohol,  13+° ; 
and  for  ether,  61°.  The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the 
S.  U.  is  always  below  the  boiling-point.  This  property 
of  liquids  iu  the  S.  C.  remaining  below  their  boiling- 
point  lias  been  applied  by  M.  Boutigny  in  a  remarkable 
experiment — that  of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 
He  heated  a  platinum  dish  to  bright  redness,  and  placed 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  it.  It 
immediately  assumed  the  S.  C.,  and  its  evaporation  was 
remarkably  slow.  Its  temperature  was  about  11°,  and 
when  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  solidified,  and  a  small  piece  of  ice  could  be  thrown 
out  of  the  red-hot  crucible.  In  a  similar  manner,  Fara¬ 
day,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether,  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  in  a  red-hot  cruci¬ 
ble.  The  common  experimental  method  of  exhibiting 
the  S.  C.  is  easily  performed  thus:  A  metallic  disc, 
slightly  concave,  like  a  watch-glass,  is  heated  by  a 
lamp,  and  water  is  cautiously  dropped  on  it  from  a  pi¬ 
pette.  If  this  be  done  before  the  disc  is  sufficiently 
heated,  the  water  boils  almost  explosively,  and  is  dis¬ 
persed  at  once  in  vapor.  But, 
when  the  disc  is  hot  enough, 
the  water  remains  suspended, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  above  the 
surface ;  and  the  drop,  when 
small,  takes  nearly  the  form  Fig.  2106. 

of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Various 

proofs  have  been  given,  though  they  are  obviously'  un¬ 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  contact  in  this  case.  Thus, 
if  the  disc  be  very  nearly  flat,  light  passes  freely  between 
it  and  the  drop.  Again,  if  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery 
be  connected  with  the  disc,  and  the  other  be  dipped  into 
the  drop,  a  galvanometer  interposed  in  the  circuit  shows 
that  no  current  passes.  By  heating  the  disc  sufficiently, 
and  dropping  on  the  water  very  carefully,  we  may  easily 
keep  in  the  spheroidal  state  as  much  water  as.  if  not 
more  than,  it  could  hold  when  cold.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  metal  plate  be  used  —  a  watch-glass  will  suffice 
for  the  experiment;  but  hot  water  must  be  dropped  on 
it,  else  the  glass  will  crack.  Similarly,  liquids  maybe 
made  to  roll  upon  liquids,  and  solid  bodies  which  vapor¬ 
ize  without  becoming  liquid  also  assume  a  condition 
analogous  to  the  S.  C.  of  liquids  when  they  are  placed 
on  a  surface  whose  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to 
vaporize  them  rapidly.  This  is  seen  when  a  piece  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible.  The  phenomena  of  the  S.  C.  seem  to  prove 
that  the  liquid  globule  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of 
its  own  vapor,  produced  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
hot  surface  against  its  under  side.  As  fast  as  this  vapor 
escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
a  fresh  quantity  formed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  it,  and  does  not  come 
in  actual  contact  with  the  heated  surface.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  falls,  the  formation 
of  vapor  at  the  under  surface  becomes  less  and  less  rapid, 
until  at  length  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  globule 
touching  the  hot  metal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests.  As 
soon  as  contact  occurs,  heat  is  rapidly  imparted  to  the 
globule,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  quickly  boils  away. 
These  experiments  on  the  S.  C.  explain  the  fact  that  the 
hand  may  he  dipped  into  melted  lead,  or  even  melted 
iron,  without  injury.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid  metal 
be  heated  greatly  above  its  solidifying  point.  Usually, 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  hand  is  sufficient,  but  it  is 
better  to  wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  heat,  the  hand  becomes  covered  with  a  layer 
of  spheroidal  fluid,  which  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
metal  with  the  hand.  Radiant  heat  alone  operates,  and 
this  is  principally  expended  in  forming  aqueous  vapor 
on  the  surface  of  the  hand.  If  the  hand  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  the  water  adhereR  to  the  flesh,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  scald  is  produced.  The  tales  of  ordeals  by  fire 


during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  men  who  could  run  bare¬ 
footed  over  red-hot  iron  without  being  injured,  are  pos¬ 
sibly  true  in  some  cases,  and  would  find  a  ready  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  preceding  phenomena. 

Splieroid'ity,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
spheroidal.  (R.) 

Spheroin'ere,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  proposed  by  Agas¬ 
siz  for  the  homological  segments  of  the  body  iu  radiates. 

Spheroill'eter,  n.  [Fr .  spherometre,  tram  Gr.  sphaira, 
and  metron,  measure.]  (Phys.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring,  with  great  precision,  the  thickness  of  small 
bodies,  the  curvature  of  optical  glasses,  He. 

Splicrosidcrilc,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  synthose 
iron-ore  in  spheroidal  masses,  occurring  in  trap. 

Splier'osune,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  proposed  by  Agas¬ 
siz  for  the  body-wall  of  radiates. 

Splierulate,  ( sfer'u-late ,)  a.  Covered  or  set  with 
spherules  er  minute  tubercles. 

Spherule,  (sfer'ubl,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sphsera,  a  sphere.] 
A  small  sphere,  globe,  or  orbicular  body. 

Sphery,  (sfer'y,)  a.  Round;  spherical;  globular. — 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spheres. 

Sphig'inoin'eter,  Spliyginom'eter,  (sflg-,)  n. 
[Gr.  sphigmos,  a  binding  tight.]  (Med.)  An  instrument 
for  counting  the  arterial  pulsations  ;  a  smy'gmograpli. 

Spllinc'ter,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sphiygo,  to  bind  tight.]  (Anat.) 
A  name  common  to  several  muscles  which  draw  together, 
close,  or  hind  certain  apertures  of  the  body  ;  the  most 
important  of  these  oval  or  circular  muscles  is  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  door-keeper  to  the  anus,  and  which, 
in  its  action,  operates  also  on  the  urethra,  assisting  to 


Fig.  2407.  —  privet  hawk-moth, 

( Sphinx  ligustri.) 


void  the  last  of  the  urine. 

Spllin'jt'ida*,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Hawk-moth  family 
of  Lepidoptera.  comprising  the  most  robust  and  power¬ 
ful  insects  in  the  order,  and  generally  distinguished  by 
their  strength 
of  flight  and 
large  size.  The 
antennae  are 
prismatic,  and 
terminated  by 
a  little  feather 
or  thread;  the 
tongue  is  often 
extremely  long, 
in  some  species 
even  exceeding 
the  whole  body 
in  length  ;  the  labial  palpi  are  broad  and  compressed,  and 
closely  covered  with  scales;  the  labrum  and  mandibles 
are  minute;  the  body  is  long, and  acute  behind  ;  and  the 
wings,  especially  in  the  hinder  pair,  small.  The  caterpil¬ 
lars  are  naked,  cylindrical,  and  16-footed  :  they  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  pale  oblique  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the- 
body,  and  are  usually 
furnished  with  a  short 
horn  on  the  back  of 
the  eleventh  segment. 

They  descend  into  the 
earth  to  become  pupae, 
which  are  naked  and 
conical.  Various  mod¬ 
ifications  occur  in  the 
character  of  the  image 
in  this  family.  The 
maxilla:  vary  consid¬ 
erably  in  length,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the 
entire  body  in  Sphinx, 
but  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  head 
in  the  Death’s-head 
Hawk-moth  (Ache- 
rontia  atrnpos)  (see 
Acherontia),  and  iu 
Smerinthus  not  longer 
than  the  labial  palpi;  this  variation  in  length  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  rapidity  of  flight,  and  the  habit  of  the 
insects  of  extracting  the  nectareous  juices  of  tube-bear¬ 
ing  flowers  by  means  of  their  elongated  tongue.  The 
caterpillars  of  the  typical  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  attitude  in  which  they  are  usually  seen,  and  from 
which  they  have  obtained  the  genuine  name  of  Sphinx , 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  that 
fabulous  creature.  Some  of  them  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  faculty  they  possess  of  elongating  and  contract¬ 
ing  the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  body,  giving 
them  somewhat  of  a  proboscis-like  appearance,  whence 
they  have  been  termed  Elephant  Sphinxes. 

Sphinx,  (sfingks,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  said  to  be  from 
Gr.  sphinggo,  to  compress  tightly.]  (Myth.)  A  fabulous 
monster,  said  to  have  had  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman, 
a  dog’s  body,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  The  S.  was  sent  by  Juno  to  puuish  the  Thebans 
by  propounding  riddles  to  all  passers  by,  and  devouring 
all  who  were  unable  to  interpret  her  enigmas.  GIdipus, 
however,  explained  all  the  riddles,  when  the  monster 
immediately  flung  herself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
The  form  of  the  so-called  Egpytian  S.  is  that  of  a  winged 
lion  with  a  human  head  and  bust,  always  in  a  lying  atti¬ 
tude,  whereas  the  Greek  S.  is  represented  in  any  attitude 
which  might  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  The  Egyptian 
figures  seem  to  have  been  set  up  in  avenues,  forming 
approaches  to  the  great  temples.  The  statue  disinterred 
by  Belzoni  near  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  62  feet  high 
(see  Fig.  2191),  has  again  been  nearly  covered  with  sand. 
It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  the  Sphinx  represented  the 
Nile  in  a  state  of  flood,  as  this  event  occurred  regularly 
under  the  signs  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Lion.  Figures 
of  lions  have  also  been  found  with  the  heads  of  -anis 
and  hawks. 


Fig.  2408. 
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Sphinx,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  typical  geuus  of  the  family 
Sphingid.®  ( q .  v.). 

Sphragistics  (« frafls'tiks),  n.  sing.  [From  Gr. 
sphragis,  a  seal.]  The  science  of  seals,  their  history, 
peculiarities,  and  distinctions,  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  means  which  they  afford  of  ascertaining  the  age  and 
genuineness  of  documents  to  which  they  are  affixed 

Sphy  ginic  ( sfig'mik ),  n.  [Gr.  sphygmos,  the  pulse.] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  pulse. 

Sptiy'niogrupli.  Spltig'iuoineter,  n.  '  [Gr. 
sphygmos ,  the  pulse,  and  graphein,  to  describe.]  (Med.) 
A  contrivance  for  indicating  the  character  of  the  pulse 
as  to  force  and  extent  of  undulations. 

Spi'  ca,  n. ;  pi.  SpiCiE.  [Lat.,  an  ear  of  corn.]  ( Astron .) 
A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  located  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Virgo. 

( Snrg .)  A  kind  of  bandage ;  so  named  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  ear  of  barley. 

Spi'eate,  Spi'cated,  a.’  (Bot.)  Presenting  the 
form  of  a  spike  or  ear. 

Spicca'to,  p.  a.  [It.,  divided.]  (Mus.)  A  term  indi¬ 
cating  that  every  note  is  to  have  its  distinct  sound. 
When  used  in  relation  to  instruments  played  with  a 
bow,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  every  note  is  to  have  a 
bow  distinct  from  the  preceding  or  succeeding  one. 

Spice,  n.  [Fr .(pice;  Up.  especia ;  It.  specie,  from  Lat. 
species,  spices,  drugs,  &c.]  A  series  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts,  fragrant  to  the  smell,  and  pungent  to  the  taste; 
used  in  cookery,  sauces,  &e.,  and  also  as  condiments, 
The  principal  of  these  in  common  use  are  nutmegs 
mace,  allspice  or  pimento,  ginger,  cloves,  and  cinna¬ 
mon. — Hence,  a  small  quantity  giving  aroma,  zest,  or 
seasoning  to  a  greater ;  something  that  enriches  or  alters 
the  quality  or  smack  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree;  a 
relish;  a  slight  flavoring:  hence,  a  little  quantity. 

— v.  a.  To  season  with  spice,  or  that  w  hich  serves  the 
purpose  of  spice ;  to  flavor  with  aromatic  substances ;  to 
mull ;  as,  to  spice  a  beverage. — To  tincture  or  impreg¬ 
nate  with  the  odor  of  spices. 

Spice'-busli,  n.  (Bot.)  Spice-wood.  See  Benzoin. 

Spice'land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  co.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Spice'-nut,  n.  In  England,  a  gingerbread-nut;  a 
jumble. 

Spi'oor.  n.  One  who  seasons  or  flavors  with  spice. 

— [Fr.  ep icier.]  A  dealer  in  spices. 

Spi'  cerville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester  co. 

Spi'cery,  n.  [Fr.  epicerie.]  Spices  generally ;  fragrant 
and  aromatic  vegetable  substances  used  in  seasoning. — 
A  repository  of  spices;  a  place  where  spices  are  kept. 

Spice  Val'Iey,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

Sp  ice'- vvoo<l.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Benzoin. 

Spiciform  (spi' si-),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  spike. 

Spi'cily,  a.  In  a  spicy  manner;  pungently;  with  flavor. 

Spi'  ciness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spicy. 

Spick.,  n.  A  provincial  English  term  for  a  spike  or  nail. 

Spick  and  span  new,  quite  new;  that  is,  as  new  as  a 
spike  or  nail  just  made ;  as,  “  honor  spick  and  span  new, 
piping  hot.”— Butler. 

Spic'ula.  pi.  Spicule.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  spikelet. 
— A  pointed,  fleshy  appendage. 

Spic'ular,  a.  [Fr.  spiculaire ,  from  Lat.  spiculum,  a 
dart.]  Sharp-pointed  ;  resembling  a  dart. 

Spic'lilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  spictdare,  from  spiculum,  a 
dart.]  To  sharpen  to  a  point,  (r.) 

— a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  small  spikelets ;  covered  with 
minute  points,  as  pointed  fleshy  appendages. 

Spicule  ( spik’yul ),  n.  [Lat.  spiculum.]  (Bot.)  A  mi¬ 
nute,  slender  point  or  granule. 

Spicu'liforni.  a.  [Lat.  spiculum,  and  forma,  form.] 
Possessing  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

S|»i <‘ll I i"C noil s  (spic-u-Uy e-nits),  a.  [But.  spiculum, 
and  genere,  gignere,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  contain¬ 
ing  spicules. 

Spicy  (spi' si),  a.  (comp,  spicier;  superl.  spiciest.) 
[From  spice.)  Producing,  yielding,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  qualities  of  spices;  fragrant;  aromatic;  as, 
a  spicy  decoction. — Hence,  pungent ;  pointed;  racy;  as, 
a  spicy  story,  a  sjncy  scandal. 

Spi'der,  n.  [For  spinder;  Ger.  spinne;  Du.  spin,  a 
spider.]  (ZovlT)  An  order  of  invertebrate  animals  be-i 
longing  to  the  class  known  as  Aranese,  of  the  sub-king¬ 
dom  Arthropoda.  They  are  universally  distributed  and  j 
are  especially  distinguished  by  the  habit  of  weaving 
silken  snares  to  capture  their  prey.  They  ate  thus  the 
only  animals  except  man  who  obtain  their  living  by  I 
means  of  a  manufactured  article  or  tool.  This  spinning 
faculty  has  attracted  attention  in  all  ages,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  myths  and  popular  traditions  and  super- 1 
stitions,  and  the  theme  of  many  poets  and  writers. 

The  true  spiders  have  been  divided  into  two  sub-or¬ 
ders,  based  upon  the  number  of  gills  or  breathing 
plates.  The  classification  of  Prof.  Tamarlan  Thorell, 
M.D.,  is  as  follows:  Order  Araneje:  Sub-order  I,  Tet- 
rapneumonEs;  Tribus  I,  Terri  telarise.  Sub-order  II, 
Dipneumones;  Tribus  II,  Tubitelariie,  (a)  Ecribellatse, 
(6)  Cribellatse ;  Tribus  III,  Retitelariae ;  Tribus  IV,  Or- 
bitelariie,  (a)  Cribellatse,  (b)  Ecribellatm ;  Tribus  V, 
Laterigradae ;  Tribus  VI,  Citigradm;  Tribus  VII,  Salti- 
gradie. 

The  tribal  classification  is  here  based  substantially 
upon  the  web-spinning  habit  of  the  animal  and  its 
method  of  capturing  its  prey,  which,  however,  is 
closely  correlated  with  formal  characteristics.  Iiom 
this  popular  standpoint  the  spiders  may  be  placed  in 
two  great  groups,  as  follows:  First  division,  the  seden¬ 
tary  Spiders,  which  sit  upon  or  near  their  webs  using 
them  permanent  residences  and  tools  for  taking 
prey.  This  division  consists  of  four  tribes  or  sections : 

(1)  The  Orbweavers  ( Orbit ellariee)  which  make  the 


round  geometric  webs  familiar  in  gardens,  fields,  and 
woods.  These  snares  are  remarkable  structures,  and 
when  covered  with  drops  of  dew  in  the  early  morning 
and  touched  with  sunlight,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  Nature.  They  greatly  vary  in 
form,  some  consisting  of  an  entire  circular  plane; 
others  of  a  circular  plaue  with  a  section  cut  out,  and 
others  again,  as  the  triangle  spider,  of  a  single  section 
or  segment  of  a  circle.  The  web  is  composed  of  numer¬ 
ous  radii  crossed  by  consecutive  spiral  lines,  which  are 
armored  with  numerous  globules  of  viscid  material  se¬ 
creted  by  the  spider  in  the  process  of  spinning.  These 
viscid  beads  catch  the  insects 
that  fly  against  the  webs  and 
retain  them  until  the  spider 
rushes  from  its  seat  in  the  center 
of  the  snare  or  within  its  den 
on  the  outskirts  thereof.  Many 
Orbweavers  make  bell-shaped 
nests  of  a  single  leaf  or  of  sev¬ 
eral  leaves  worked  together  and 
deftly  bound  by  silken  bands. 

Others  make  nests  of  closely 
woven  silk,  which  are  often  pro¬ 
tected  by  numerous  outlying 
masses  of  crossed  lines,  or  by  a 
leaf  or  other  material  placed 
over  them.  The  spider  remains 
within  this  den,  which  is  usually 
above  or  to  one  side  of  the  snare, 
retaining  a  connection  with  the 
center  by  a  thick  thread  or  trap- 
line.  The  motion  of  the  en¬ 
trapped  insect  is  communicated 
through  the  vibrating  lines  of 
the  web  along  this  thread  to  the 
spiders,  and  gives  warning  of  captured  prey. 

(2)  The  Lineweavers  (Retitelarise)  form  snares  of 
intercrossed  lines  within  which  the  spider  rests  with 
its  back  downward.  Insects  striking  this  lino  are 
arrested  and  entangled,  and  thus  easily  captured. 
These  snares  are  the  most  common  cobwebs  of  our 
houses  and  barns. 

(3)  The  Tubeweavers  (  Tubitelarise)  construct  tubular 
webs  which  are  used  partly  as  dens  or  dwelling  places, 
and  in  part  as  snares.  One  of  the  familiar  American 
representatives  is  the  Speckled-tubeweaver  (Agalena 
naevia),  which  is  everywhere  found  upon  boxwood 
borders,  arbor-vita'  hedges,  and  on  the  grass  of  road¬ 
sides,  meadows,  and  lawns.  It  is  a  funnel-shaped  web, 
the  greatly  widened  mouth  of  which  is  thickly  meshed  ; 
the  funnel  runs  downward  along  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  A  system  of  interlaced  lines  is  erected  above 
the  top  of  the  funnel,  upon  which  flying  insects  are 


struct  interesting  forms  of  nests,  as  the  turret  spider, 
which  erects  above  its  earthen  burrow  a  structure  of 
straws  and  bits  of  twigs  somewhat  resembling  au  old- 
fashioned  chimney.  Some  of  these  ground  spiders  have 
the  curious  habit  of  carrying  their  silken  cocoons  or 
egg-bags  lashed  to  the  ends  of  the  abdomen,  and  when 
the  young  are  hatched  they  are  carried  about  upon  the 
back  attached  to  the  numerous  hairs  that  cover  the 
body.  (2)  The  Laterigrades  ( Laterigradse )  get  their 
name  from  the  construction  of  their  legs,  which  per¬ 
mits  them  to  run  sidewise  with  as  great  facility  as  for¬ 
ward  or  backward.  (3)  The  Saltigrades  or.  Jumping 


Spiders  (Saltigradse)  include  many  interesting  species, 
which  are  known  by  their  peculiar  jumping  action. 
They  lurk  in  ambush  for  their  prey,  stealing  slowly 
upon  them  like  a  cat,  and  seizing  them  by  a  final  jump. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
many  species,  and  generally  live  in  thick  silken  tubes 
spun  against  stones,  trees,  or  other  surfaces. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  habits  of  spiders  are 
associated  with  the  maternal  instinct.  The  eggs  are 
commonly  enclosed  within  silken  cases,  more  or  less 
water-tight,  which  are  protected  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner  by  silken  snares,  silken  mattresses  filled  with 
chippage,  or  mud-plastered  cases.  They  are  attached 
to  stones,  trees,  or  other  objects,  and  oftentimes  hung 
upon  the  branches  or  w  ithin  the  foliage  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  some  cases  the  young  are  cared  for  during  a 
short  season  by  the  mothers.  But  in  all  cases  the  in¬ 
dustrial  instinct  is  manifested  at  an  early  period,  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  architecture  being  constructed, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  the  youngest  spiders.  These 
vary  in  form,  but  the  pyriform,  glubular,  hemispheri¬ 
cal,  or  lenticular  shapes  prevail.  Some  cocoons  are 
formed  of  richly  colored  silk. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  spiders  are  often  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  some  families,  especially  of  the  Jumping 
Spiders,  having  even  more  brilliant  hues  than  one  sees 
upon  the  gaudily  tinted  butterflies.  A  good  collection 
of  these  animals  shows  coloring  as  brilliant  as  one  sees 
in  a  case  of  jewels.  Another  popular  error  is  that 
spiders  are  very  poisonous  and  dangerous  to  the  human 
species.  They  are,  indeed,  provided  with  a  poison 
apparatus  which  resembles  that  of  poisonous  snakes. 
This  is  located  in  the  head  within  or  just  beyond  the 
base  of  the  fang,  and  consists  of  a  small  gland  cov¬ 
ered  with  muscular  tissues,  whose  contraction  expels 
the  liquid  poison  through  a  small  duct  along  the  fang 
to  an  opening  near  the  point.  Whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  this  substance  upon  insects,  its  toxic  influence 
upon  man  is  not  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  largest 
spiders,  such  as  the  tarantula  of  the  Southwest,  can 
inflict  a  painful  and  in  certain  conditions  a  fatal 
wound.  There  is  also  a  black  species  of  Lineweaver 


Fig.  3005. — INTERNAL  ANATOMY  OF  A  FEMALE  SPIDER. 

Sectional  view,  showing  the  spinning  glands  and  other  organs  (McCook :  American 
Spiders,  1,  39).  Partly  diagrammatic  view  of  the  spinning  organs  in  Argiope  cophinaria ; 
spn,  spinnerets ;  py.g,  pyriform  glands :  cy.g,  cylindrical  glands ;  tr.g.  treeform  glands ; 
ep,  epigyrum ;  gl,  gills  ;  E,  eggs  ;  al.c,  alimentary  canal ;  a,  anus.  The  figure  is  a  com¬ 
posite  one. 


Fig.  3004. 

a,  Trapdoor  spider’s  turret ;  nest  of  Dolichoscaptus  latastei 
(Simon) ;  b,  Cyclosomia  truncata  stopping  the  door  of  her  burrow 
with  her  abdomen. 

stopped,  aud,  dropping  down  upon  the  outspread  sheet, 
are  captured  by  the  spider  which  commonly  lurks  at 
the  mouth  of  its  tubular  den. 

(4)  The  Tunnelweavers  ( Territelarise )  make  their 
homes  within  the  ground.  They  burrow’  straight  tubes, 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
spider,  which  they  often  line  with  thick  silken  sheeting. 
Sometimes  this  inner  lining  extends  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  little  tower  composed  of 
chippage  of  various  material.  The  well-known  trap¬ 
door  spider  of  California  belongs  to  the  Tunnelweavers. 
Its  beautiful  silk-lined  burrow  with  its  skilfully  con¬ 
structed  and  hinged  trapdoor  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  objects  of  animal  architecture  known  to  man. 
The  Tunnelweavers  are  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  but  have  their  largest  development  in  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  regions.  They  embrace  the  largest 
known  spiders.  The  tarantula  or  bird-killing  spiders 
of  the  tropics  and  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
belong  to  this  tribe. 

The  secoud  divisional  group  is  that  of  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Spiders.  The  wanderers  do  not  capture  their  prey 
by  means  of  snares,  but  take  them  in  the  open  as  do  the 
carnivora.  However,  many  species  construct  silken 
nests  within  which  they' live  and  rear  their  young. 
The  Wanderers  include  three  tribes :  (1)  The  Citigrades 
( Ciligrndx ,  or  ground  spiders),  among  which  are  the 
lycosids  or  wolf  spiders.  Of  these,  certain  species  con¬ 


Fig.  3006. — citigrade  or  ground  spider  (Lycosa) 

CARRYING  HER  EGG  COCOON. 


(Latrodectus  madam)  and  a  large  black  Saltigrade 
spider  (Phidippus  m orsitans),  both  of  which  have  a  bad 
reputation  which  there  is  evidence  to  believe  is  in  some 
measure  well  founded.  But,  for  the  most  part,  spiders 
are  innocuous  to  -man.  At  least  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  never  experienced  any  effect  from  the  strike  of 
their  fangs  more  serious  than  that  inflicted  by  the 
prick  of  a  pin.  Mosquitoes  are  far  more  poisonous  to 
his  system,  and.  he  believes,  to  most  human  beings. 
Man’s  inveterate  hostility  to  the  spider  is  probably  due 
to  this  belief  in  its  dangerous  character.  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  greater  friend  to  man  among  the  small 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  The  spider  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  check  upon  the  increase  of  irritating  and  de- 
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structive  insects,  against  which  it  wages  ceaseless  war¬ 
fare.  It  never  destroys  a  man's  crops,  structures, 
apparel,  and  fabrics,  as  do  the  larva:  of  many  insects. 
It  does  not  prey  upon  the  stores  within  pantry,  cellar, 
barn,  and  storeroom.  Whenever  it  is  found  in  these 
places,  it  is  there  to  destroy  the  insects  tlmt  are  danger¬ 
ous  or  annoying  to  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  the  invertebrate  world,  and  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  human  ingratitude  or  human  ignorance 
that  this  most  friendly  and  helpful  creature  should  be 
pursued  with  a  rancor  that  is  scarcely  less  than  the 
remorseless  hate  with  which  serpents  are  destroyed. 
If  one  will  walk  through  a  meadow  on  a  summer 
morning,  and  note  the  myriads  of  spider-webs  revealed 
by  the  dewy  beads  that  gather  upon  them,  and  remember 
that  all  these  myriads  of  creatures  are  engaged  in  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  insects  in  the  world,  he  will  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  service  wrought  to  man, 
and  possibly  find  his  hostility  tempered  by  justice,  and 
modified  into  gratitude. 

Another  popular  error  is  that  spiders  are  insects. 
This  is  somewhat  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
-entomologists  so  classified  them,  and  the}'  are  by  cour¬ 
tesy  given  a  place  in  entomological  treatises.  They  are 


jointed  palps  which  are  inserted  into  the  free  end  of 
the  maxilla  or  under  jaws,  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
These  organs  aid  in  walking,  but  chiefiy  serve  for  the 
grasping  and  handling  of  prey,  and  revolving  and 
clasping  it  to  the  inoulh.  The  abdomen  is  covered 
with  a  soft  hairy  skin,  instead  of  by  a  hard  case  like 
the  cephalothorax,  a  fact  which  renders  difficult  the 
preservation  of  these  animals  for  cabinet  use.  The 
most  distinctive  organs  are  the  spinning  glands,  which 
are  placed  in  a  mass  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  arranged  along  the  venter  forward  and 
laterally.  These  consist  of  a  number  of  glands  of  several 
shapes,  arranged  in  clusters,  containing  the  several 
sorts  of  liquid  silk  used  for  spinning  snares,  nests,  and 
cocoons.  These  glands  connect  by  delicate  ducts  with 
the  external  spinning  organs  or  spinnerets,  w  hich  are 
located  under  the  posterior  or  apical  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  in  most  species.  In  Orbweavers,  the  external 
spinning  organs  consist  ordinarily  of  six  spinnerets, 
which  are  divided  into  pairs  arranged  symmetrically  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  center,  occupying 
a  small  circular  space  immediately  forward  of  the  anal 
opening.  These  spinnerets  are  covered  with  numerous 
jointed  tubes  or  spinning-spools,  and  with  a  number  of 


stacles,  and  utilize  spiders  for  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  silk,  the  naturalist  will  not  need  to  plead  the 
cause  of  this  our  unjustly  despised  “little  sister”  of 
the  animal  world.  But  even  as  the  case  now  stands, 
she  is  w'orthy  of  high  esteem  as  man’s  benefactor  by 
reason  of  her  ceaseless  and  successful  warfare  against 
hordes  of  insects. 

To  the  above  general  account  of  the  [classification 
and  habits  of  spiders,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add  cer¬ 
tain  particulars  of  a  more  special  character  concerning 
them.  Though  the  general  habitat  of  the  spider  is  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
locality.  We  have  seen  that  many  members  of  the 
spider  class  build  underground  habitations  or  burrows, 
shut  out  from  the  upper  world  by  a  skillfully  contrived 
and  concealed  trap-door.  Others,  the  so-called  “  flying  ” 
or  “  ballooning”  spiders,  have  learned  the  art  of  aerial 
navigation ;  and  still  others  make  the  water  their 
habitat.  The  flying  habit  is  possessed  by  many  of  the 
smaller  species  and  by  the  young  of  most  of  the  species, 
they  flying  often  with  much  rapidity — this  depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  wind — and  at  considerable 
heights.  Flight  is  obtained  through  the  buoyant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  silken  thread.  The  spider  seeks  some 


l,  Bell-shaped  silken  nest  of  Epeira  globosa:  2.  the  orh  web  of  Epeira  trifolium.  (McCook  :  Am.  Spider*,  ii.  17) ;  3,  domed  suare  and  cocoon  string  of  the  basilica  spider,  Hentzia  basilica 
(McCook  :  Am.  Spiders,  ii.  106);  4,  horizontal  suare  of  Uloborus  plumipes  (McCook:  Am.  Spiders,  i,  174):  5,  triangle  spider's  snares. 


widely  separated  from  insects.  The  head,  instead  of 
Being  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  neck,  is  get 
upon  the  thorax,  to  which  it  is  closely  united.  Thus  the 
body  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  called  cephalothorax  (head -thorax).  The  other 
part  is  the  abdomen,  and  the  two  parts  are  united  by  a 
small  hollow  pedicle.  The  head  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  formidable  outer  jaws  or  mandibles  which  terminate 
in  curved  fangs.  There  are  usually  eight  simple  eyes 
which  are  grouped  in  various  ways,  thus  forming 
generic  and  specific  characteristics.  There  are  eight 
legs,  instead  of  six  as  in  the  insects,  which  are  attached 
to  the  sternum  or  breastplate,  the  under  part  of  the 
cephalothorax.  There  are  seven  joints,  named  in  order 
as  follows:  The  coxa,  which  unites  the  leg  with  the 
sternum:  the  trochanter,  a  small  joint  by  which  the 
femur  articulates  upon  the  coxa;  the  femur,  or  thigh  ; 
the  patella,  or  knee;  the  tibia,  or  shank;  the  meta¬ 
tarsus,  and  the  tarsus,  or  foot.  The  latter  is  provided 
with  claws  which  are  commonly  toothed,  and  the 
underpart  has  in  many  species  a  brush-like  pad,  the 
scopula*.  The  legs  are  armed  with  numerous  spines, 
bristles,  and  hairs  Attached  to  the  sternum  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  forelegs  are  two  leg-like,  five- 


bristles.  The  liquid  silk  within  the  glands  is  expressed 
by  muscular  contraction  through  the  ducts  into  the 
spinning-spools,  whose  points  can  be  clustered  together 
by  the  spinner.  The  delicate  jets  of  liquid  silk  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  spinning-spools  blend  into  a  single  thread 
which  is  hardened  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  thus  is 
formed  the  well-known  spider  thread. 

Most  spiders  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  but  in  a  few 
species  the  male  and  female  live  together  peaceably; 
and  recent  observations  have  discovered  several  species 
in  South  America  which  appear  to  possess  social  habits 

somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  social  Ilymenoptera _ 

ants,  wasps,  and  bees.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
spiders  prey  upon  one  another,  as  well  as  upon  insects; 
and  the  female  frequently  maims  or  devours  the  male 
who  is  hardy  enough  to  insist  upon  his  attentions. 
The  extreme  voracity  and  cannibalistic  habit  of  spiders 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  their  industry 
has  never  been  utilized  by  man,  as  with  the  silk  moth. 
At  various  times  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
specimen  objects  have  been  formed  from  spider  silk. 
But  these  have  served  more  as  curios  than  as  models 
of  a  practicable  industry.  Should  human  ingenuity 
succeed  in  overcoming  these  seemingly  impassable  ob¬ 


elevated  position  and  emits  a  number  of  threads  from 
its  spinning  organ,  suffering  them  to  float  freely  in  the 
air  until  sufficient  buoyancy  is  attained  to  bear  its 
weight.  A  period  of  light  air  movement  seems  to  be 
chosen,  the  wind  lifting  the  threads  and  the  spider  with 
them.  These  threads  are  grasped  by  the  feet  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  head  comes  usually  in  front.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  limit  of  flight  is  within  the  height  of  150 
feet,  though  much  greater  heights  are  at  times  at¬ 
tained.  This  habit  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  distribution,  and  puts  minute  spiders  on  a  level  in 
this  respect  with  many  of  the  birds  and  larger  animals. 
Spiders  take  no  less  freely  to  the  water,  on  whose  sur¬ 
face  many  of  them  run  with  ease,  some  descending  and 
remaining  underwater  for  considerable  periods,  depend¬ 
ing  for  respiration  on  the  air  confined  by  the  liquid 
among  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed.  The 
Argyronela  aijualica  of  Europe  builds  itself  a  dome- 
shaped  dwelling  under  water,  filling  it  with  bubbles  of 
air,  and  making  it  its  habitual  home.  Others  live 
under  frozen  water  during  winter,  passing  from  point 
to  point  by  means  of  threads  strung  upon  water  plants. 
Those  that  seek  food  on  the  surface  of  water  make  use 
occasionally  of  floating  material  to  rest  upon,  and  this 


Fig.  3008.— A  GROUP  OF  SPIDERS. 

i  _  Mrlipn  nrhweavei  i Epeira  diademata );  2,  Hentz’s  tarantula  ( Eurypelma  Eentzii),  a  female  carrying  dirt  from  her  burrow  (McCook);  3,  a  Laterigrade  spi< 

I,  The  *”“■  P  ^  speckled  tubeweaver  (Agaltna  naevia),  male;  5,  a  “poison  spider"  ( Phidippus  morritant) ;  6.  a  danoin?  male  spider;  T,  a  spined  orbweaver  (Gasteracantha) ; 
p  g  egg  cocoon  of  Argiopt  c ophinaria  (McCook) ;  9,  a  female  orbweaver  ( Epeira  angulata) ;  10,  a  jumping  spider  ( Salttgrade ). 


a  Laterigrade  spider;  4,  the 
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perhaps  lias  given  rise  to  an  interesting  habit  of  one  I 
species,  that  of  building  a  sort  of  raft  by  lashing  to- 1 
gether  floating  leaves  by  threads.  From  this  the  spider  j 
darts  out  to  capture  prey  and  returns  to  it  to  devour  its 
food.  It  is  certainly  of  interest  to  perceive  that  the 
spider  had  thus  solved  the  problems  of  the  balloon  and 
tlie  boat  ages  before  man  achieved  the  same  result. 

The  spider  does  not  prey  upon  insects  with  complete 
impunity.  Certain  of  the  insects  prey  upon  it  in  re¬ 
turn.  There  are  various  species  of  wasps  which  cap¬ 
ture  spiders  as  food  for  their  young.  For  this  purpose 
they  do  not  kill  their  victims,  but  sling  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ters  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  complete  paralysis,  the 
captured  spiders  being  stored  in  proximity  to  the  wasp 
eggs,  aud  retaining  vitality  until  the  wasps  are  sutfi- 
cieutly  developed  to  feed  upon  them.  The  wasp  is  by 
no  means  the  only  enemy  of  the  spider,  and  the  latter 
has  developed  various  protective  habits  aud  instincts  of 
an  interesting  character.  Well  aware  of  its  danger 
from  wasps,  it  seeks  to  escape  by  rapid  flight  and  con¬ 
cealment,  and  often  succeeds.  Another  protective 
measure  practiced  by  many  Orl) weavers  is  that  of 
swinging  with  great,  rapidity  in  the  web,  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  becoming  so  rapid  that  the  form  of  the  spider 
grows  indistinct.  Lineweavers  have  a  different  habit, 
their  method  being  that  of  whirling  in  a  circular  direc¬ 
tion  within  the  snare,  the  motion  growing  so  rapid  that 
the  spider  almost  disappears  from  sight.  This,  while 
doubtless  protective,  may  also  aid  in  entangling  prey  in 
the  web.  The  feigning  of  death  is  auother  interesting 
habit  of  the  spider  clan.  Thus  many  of  the  Orbweavers, 
when  touched  in  the  web,  suddenly  drop  from  it  to  the 
ground,  aud  if  examined  will  be  found  motionless  and 
to  all  appearance  dead,  retaining  the  appearance  of 
death  if  picked  up  and  examined.  Yet  if  left  alone, 
activity  soon  reappears  and  the  spider  ascends  to  its 
web.  It  has  emitted  a  long  thread  instantaneously  as 
it  fell,  and  retains  this  as  a  bridge  to  climb  back  again. 
Mimicry  is  occasionally  displayed  by  spiders,  one  inter¬ 
esting  example  being  that  of  certain  species  which 
imitate  the  white  excreta  of  birds  so  closely  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  trained  observer's.  In  one  African  species  the 
spider,  whose  web  is  built  on  the  twigs  of  bushes,  ad¬ 
mirably  imitates  in  color  and  appearance  an  orchid-like 
flower,  its  body  being  blue,  its  legs  yellow,  ringed  with 
brown.  A  mimicry  of  a  different  kind  is  that  practiced 
by  the  trapdoor  spiders.  On  the  surface  of  the  traps 
are  arranged  grass  blades,  bits  of  lichen,  and  other  veg¬ 
etable  material,  in  a  way  to  produce  so  close  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  surroundings  that  the  door  can  rarely  be 
discovered  unless  the  inmate  of  the  nest  be  caught  in 
the  act  of  opening  it  for  an  out-door  excursion. 

The  spider  possesses  the  habit  of  moulting,  casting 
its  skin  a  number  of  times  during  its  period  of  growth. 


Fig.  3009. — burrow  of  thf,  trapdoor  spider  ( Cteniaa 
Culifornica)  ;  lid  open. 

In  doing  so,  it  occasionally  loses  a  limb.  It  is  also  liable 
to  lose  its  legs  and  palps  from  other  causes,  but  fortun¬ 
ately  for  itself  has  the  power  of  reproducing  the  lost 
organs.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  lost  leg,  the  tissues 
which  fill  the  stump  of  the  leg  gradually  disappear, 
and  a  new  organ  develops  within  the  cavity  thus 
formed.  This  regeneration  takes  place  during  the 
period  between  moults,  and  the  power  continues  during 
the  time  that  the  animal  is  subject  to  moults;  that  is, 
until  sexual  maturity  is  attained.  After  that  period  no 
lost  part  will  be  renewed,  though  life  may  be  long  con¬ 
tinued.  As  to  the  length  of  life  attainable  by  spiders, 
Dr.  McCook  had  in  captivity  a  tarantula  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  seven  years  old  at  its  death.  Of 
course,  it  was  carefully  protected  from  the  dangers  to 
which  spiders  are  subject  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Spiders  do  not  possess  composite  eyes  like  those  of 
insects,  their  eyes  resembling  the  ocelli,  or  single  eyes, 
of  the  insects.  The  webspinners  have  less  need  of  acute 
vision  than  the  hunting  spiders  (which  “sight”  their 
prey  carefully  before  springing  upon  it)  and  probably 
trust  largely  to  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
to  what  extent  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  devel¬ 
oped,  though  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many 
spiders  are  sensitive  to  odors.  It.  has  proved  equally 
difficult  to  decide  regarding  the  sense  of  hearing,  since 
what  appears  a  response  to  sound  on  the  part  of  some 
spiders  may  be  simply  due  to  the  action  on  it  of  air  vi¬ 


brations  and  the  sense  of  touch  where  the  web  is 
moved  by  the  air.  The  various  stories  extant  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  music  upon  spiders  lack  confirmation, 
and  do  not  agree  with  the  careful  experiments  made  by 
recent  scientific  observers.  The  sense  of  touch  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  of  the  senses  of  spiders,  or  at 
least  of  those  that  build  webs,  these  depending  on  the 
movement  of  the  web  as  an  intimation  of  tlie  presence 
of  prey.  As  regards  the  colur  of  spiders,  it  is  often 
brilliant  and  attractive.  There  are  numerous  richly- 
colored  species  in  the  tropics,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
temperate  zones  display  much  beauty  of  color.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  orchard  spider,  and  with 
Argiope  argenteola  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
while  the  coloring  of  the  Saltigrades  is  as  rich  as  that 
of  humming  birds  and  beetles,  some  of  them  being  so 
brilliant  in  line  us  to  remind  one  of  jewels  lather  than 
spiders. 

We  may  conclude  with  some  remarks  about  the 
building  of  the  web.  The  framework  or  foundation 
lines  of  the  web  are  laid  in  two  different  ways.  In  one 
method  the  spider,  after  attaching  the  end  of  its  line, 
crawls  over  the  objects  between  which  the  web  is  to  be 
built,  attaching  the  line  at  various  points  as  it  proceeds. 
A  second  method  is  that  of  taking  advantage  of  air 
currents.  The  lines  emitted  from  the  spinnerets  are 
allowed  to  float  at  random  upon  the  wind  until  they 


FiiJ.  3010. — THE  YOUNG  OF  THE  GROUND  SPIDER  (Ll/COSa) 
MASSED  ON  HER  BACK. 


touch  and  become  attached  to  some  distant  point. 
These  lines  may  be  of  considerable  length,  having  been 
observed  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet  long.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  find  a  point  of  attachment  at  a  few  feet  dis¬ 
tance.  One  or  more  foundation  lines  thus  laid  and 
drawn  taut,  the  remainder  of  the  work  becomes  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  the  remaining  lines  of  the  web  being 
laid  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  web  native  to 
the  particular  species. 

Several  Americans  have  written  upon  spiders  and 
their  habits — the  late  George  Marx,  M.D. ;  Mr.  .1.  H. 
Emerton  on  the  New  England  spiders;  the  brilliant, 
interesting,  and  learned  papers  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  G.W. 
Peckham,  aud  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook.  The  work  of  the  last 
named,  American  Spiilers  ami  Their  Spinningwork  (3  vols. 
folio),  is  the  principal  treatise  in  English  upon  the 
general  habits  of  spiders  and  the  classification  of 
American  Orbweavers.  The  cuts  in  this  article  are 
taken  by  permission  from  that  work.  M.  Eugene 
Simon  is  publishing  a  work  (French),  of  which  several 
series  have  been  issued,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Arraignees , 
which  promises  to  be  the  most  important  European 
work,  and  will  embrace  not  only  habits  but  the  latest 
authorities  in  classification.  Prof.  T.  Thorell,  M.D., 
and  Rev.  0.  Pickard-Cambridge  are  eminent  living 
writers  and  authorities. 

— A  trevet  to  hold  utensils  over  a  fire. — A  skillet. 

(Mach.)  A  skeleton  of  radial  pieces  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  spider  in  shape. 

Spi'der-catcher.  ».  One  who,  or  that  which, 
catches  spider;— specifically,  a  kind  of  woodpecker. 

[Spi  der-monkey,  h.  (Zoil.)  See  Atei.es. 

Spi'der-shell.  n.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  mu  rex. 

Spi'der-wort  (wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tradescantia. 

Spiel'berg,  Prison  of.  See  Brdnn. 

Spielha'gen.  Frikderich,  a  popular  German  novelist, 
born  at  Magdeburg,  in  1329.  Alter  completing  his 
course  of  “gymnasial”  education  at  Stralsund  in  1847, 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  intending  to  study 
medicine.  But  his  poetical  nature  soon  caused  him  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  the 
following  year  he  removed  to  Bonn  to  study  philology, 
and  finally  settled  in  Leipzig,  1854,  when  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  general  literature.  His  first  romance, 
Clara  Vere,  was  published  in  1857,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  short  romance,  “Auf  der  Dune”  (On  the  Downs), 
appeared,  aud  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  I860, 
S.  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  married.  In  1861,  his  first 
large  romance,  “  Problematische  Naturen  ”  (Problematic 
Characters),  appeared,  and  at.  once  established  for  the 
writer  a  great  reputation.  Among  his  later  works  are : 
Vhlenhanns  (1883)  ;  A  New  Pharaoh  (1883) ;  Discoverers 
and  Inventors  (1890);  Poems  (1891). 

Spi^e'lia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Logan- 
iacex.  They  are  herbaceous  or  suffrutescent  plants, 
with  leaves  opposite;  stipules  small,  interpetiolar • 
flowers  sessile,  in  terminal  spikes.  The  most  important 
species  is  S.  Marylandica,  the  Pink-root,  or  Worm-grass, 
found  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  and  west 
to  Illinois.  Its  root  and  leaves  are  much  employed  as 
anthelmintics.  In  larger  doses  they  operate  as  irritant 
cathartics,  and  in  poisonous  doses  as  narcotics. 


Spifr'g'Ot  (or  Spicket)  Stiver,  rises  in  Rockingham 
co.,  New  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  Merrimac  River  in 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts. 

Spig'ot,  n.  [W.  yspigawd.\  A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop 
a  faucet,  or  to  stop  a  small  vent-hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor. 

Spigur'reJ,  n.  [A.  S.  spicurran,  to  inclose.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  The  sealer  of  the  royal  writs. 

Spike,  n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  spijk ;  Lat.  spica,  an  ear,  a 
spike.J  A  kind  of  very  large  nail. — A  rod  of  iron  or  wood 
pointed.  —  An  ear  of  grain  ;  as,  a  'spike  of  barley.  —  A 
shoot  or  ray. 

(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flowers 
are  sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  Plantago. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spiked,)  ( splkt .)  To  fasten  with 
sDikes,  or  long  and  large  nails,  as  the  planks  of  a  floor¬ 
ing. —  To  set  with  spikes  ;  as,  spiked  paliugs.  —  To  fix 
on  a  spike ;  as,  traitors’  heads  were  formerly  spiked  on 
Temple  Bar.  —  To  stop  the  vent  of  with  a  spike,  nail,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  spike  a  field-piece. 

Spiked,  (splkt,)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  spikes,  as  grain. 
—  Secured  with  spikes,  as  planking.  —  Stopped  with 
spikes,  as  the  vent-hole  of  a  cannon. 

Spike'-lavender,  n.  (Bot.)  Lavendula  spica.  See 
Lavendula. 

Spike'let,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  spike ;  a  subdivision  of 
a  spike. 

Spikenard,  (colloq.  spik'nard,)  n.  [Fr.  spicanard ; 
Lat.  spicanardi .]  (Bot.)  The  spike  or  ear  that  grows 
on  the  top  of  the  Nardus,  or  Nardostachys,  which  is 
highly  aromatic ;  also,  the  plant  itself,  and  the  oil  or 
balsam  obtained  from  it.  See  Nardostachys. 

Spiking,  n.  (Mil.)  The  operation  of  rendering  a  gun 
unserviceable,  either  temporarily,  by  pushing  into  the 
vent  a  spring  spike,  which  can  be  removed  when  the 
spring  is  compressed  by  a  rammer  pushed  down  the  bore 
from  the  muzzle,  or  more  permanently,  by  driving  an 
iron  nail  hard  into  the  vent,  which  must  be  drilled  out 
before  the  gun  can  be  used. 

Spiky,  a.  Set  with  spikes.  —  Presenting  a  sharp  point, 
or  points. 

Spilau'thes,  n.  [Gr.  spiles,  a  spot,  and  anthos,  a 
flower.]  (But.)  A  genus  of  tropical  weeds,  order  Aste.ra- 
ce a?,  the  leaves  of  many  of  which  have  a  singularly 
pungent  taste,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Park  Cress,  S’,  oleracea.  This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a 
salad  and  potherb  in  tropical  countries,  and,  like  many 
cultivated  plants,  its  native  country  is  uncertain.  The 
Japanese  call  the  plant  Hoko  No. 

Spile,  n.  [Du.  spijl.]  A  small,  wooden  peg,  used  to  stop 
a  hole,  as  in  a  cask.  —  A  pile  or  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  as  a  support  for  some  superstructure. 

Spile'-liole,  n.  A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

Spill,w.  [Du.  spil ;  A.  S.  spindel.]  A  spile  ;  a  small  peg 
for  stopping  a  cask. —  A  small  spiral  roll  of  paper  or 
splinter  of  wood  for  lighting  lamps,  tobacco-pipes,  and 
the  like. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spilled,  or  spilt.)  [A.  S.  spillan,  to 
spill,  spoil,  destroy.]  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a 
vessel ;  to  lose,  or  suffer  to  be  scattered  or  dispersed,  as 
liquids,  flour,  sand,  Ac.:  —  implying  a  loss  or  waste  in¬ 
curred  accidentally.  —  To  pour  out ;  to  waste  ;  to  cause 
to  flow  out  or  lose ;  to  shed,  or  suffer  to  be  shed,  as 
blood. 

(Naut.)  To  dislodge  the  wind  from,  as  the  belly  of  a 
sail,  in  order  to  reef  or  furl  it. 

— v.  a.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall,  be  lost,  or  wasted. 

KpillVr,  ?i.  One  who  spills  or  sheds.  —  A  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing-line. 

Spil'  let-fishing,  Spilliard-lisliiiig,  (spW- 

yard-,)  n.  Same  as  Bultow,  q.  v. 

Spill  iug-li  no.  ra.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  dislodging 
the  wind  from  a  sail  in  order  to  furl  it  easily. 

Spill,  f.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spun.)  [Sw.  and  Icel.  spinna.-] 
To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  as  wool,  flax,  cot¬ 
ton.  Ac.,  whether  by  hands  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  to  spin 
yarn.  —  To  form  by  a  slow  process  or  by  degrees  ;  to 
draw  out  tediously,  or  to  a  great  length;  —  preceding 
out ;  as,  to  spin  out  a  long  discourse.  —  To  protract ;  to 
expend  by  delays ;  as,  to  spin  out  one’s  whole  time  in 
idling.  —  To  twirl ;  to  whirl  with  a  thread;  to  turn  or 
cause  to  whirl  or  rotate ;  as,  to  spin  a  top.  —  To  draw 
out  from  the  stomach  in  a  filament,  as  a  spider. 

(Mach.)  To  put  into  shape,  as  metal,  by  causing  it  to 
revolve,  as  in  a  lathe,  and  pressing  against  it  with  a 
roller  or  hand-tool. 

To  spin  a  yarn.  (Naut.)  To  tell  a  long  or  tedious 
story,  often  implying  one  that  is  marvellous  or  improb¬ 
able  ;  —  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  as,  some  half-dozen 
of  the  crew  sat  round  the  galley-fire  spinning  yarns.  — 
To  spin  hay.  (Mil.)  To  twist  hay  into  ropes  for  porta¬ 
ble  transport  on  an  expedition. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  spinning ;  to  work  at  drawing  or  twist¬ 
ing  threads ;  as,  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  spin. — To 
perform  the  act  of  drawing  or  twisting  threads ;  as,  this 
jenny  spins  capitally.  —  To  revolve  or  whirl,  as  a  top  or 
spindle  ;  as,  it  spins  round  with  great  velocity.  —  To 
stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  current ;  as,  blood 
spins  from  a  wound. 

Spinacoous,  (-a'shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  resembling,  spinach,  and  the  class  of  plants 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Spin  acli.  Spill  age,  n.  [It.  spinacce,  from  Lat. 
spina,  a  thorn.]  ( Bot.)  See  Spinacia. 

Spin'aeia,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Spinach,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Chennpodiacete.  The  Common  Spinach,  S.  oleracea, 
is  a  well  known  potherb  and  hardy  annual,  whose  native 
country  is  unknown.  The  plant  has  large,  thick,  succu¬ 
lent,  deep-green  leaves,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  is 
cultivated,  and  which  are  considered  wholesome;  when 
properly  dressed,  and  thoroughly  deprived  of  all  mois¬ 
ture  before  being  mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy. 
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they  make  an  excellent  dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with 
any  kind  of  meat.  The  seeds  of  one  of  the  species  are 
spiny,  whence  it  is  commonly  called,  tautologically, 
Prickly  Spinach.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water 
drained  from  spinach,  after  being  boiled,  is  capable  of 
making  as  good  match-paper  as  that  made  by  a  solution 
of  nitre. 

»l>i  'nal.  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  spinalis  ]  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  the  spine  or  backbone  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Spinal  column.  Spinal  cord  or  marrow.  See  Spine 

S|»i  mile.  ( spin'dl ,)  n.  [A.  S.,  Swed.,  Ger.,  and  Dan. 
spindcl.]  The  pin  used,  in  the  primitive  mode  of  spin¬ 
ning  with  the  hand,  for  twisting  the  thread,  and  on 
which  the  thread,  when  twisted,  is  wound. 

( Weaving.)  See  Weaving. 

-■-A  slender,  pointed  rod  or  pin  on  which  anything  turns 
or  revolves;  the  axis  of  a  wheel  or  roller;  as.  the  spin¬ 
dle  of  a  vane,  the  spindle  of  a  capstan. —  A  long,  slender 
stalk,  as  of  a  plant. —  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  —  In  cotton- 
yarn,  a  measure  containing  IS  hanks,  or  15,120  yards; 
in  linen-yarn,  24  heers,  or  14.400  yards. 

( Geom .)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve  line  about  its  chord.  The  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  its  axis  is  called  a 
conoid. 

Dead-spindle.  (Mach.)  The  spindle  of  the  tail-stock  ; 
the  non-revolving  arbor  of  a  machine-tool,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  from  live-spindle,  or  spindle  of  the  head-stock, 
or  revolving  arbor. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk,  as  a 
plant. 

Spin'dle-leg-g-ed.  Spin  dle-shanked,  (-legd, 
-shdnkt.)  a.  Having  long,  slender  legs. 

Spindle-legs,  Spindle-shanks,  n.  A  long- 
legged,  slender  person  ; — used  humorously  or  derisively. 

Spin'dle-shaped,  (-shapt,)a.  Possessing  the  form 
of  a  spindle. 

( Bot .)  Fusiform  ;  —  said  principally  of  roots. 

Spin'dle-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Euonymus. 

Spine,  n.  [Lat.  spina,  a  thorn.]  (A not.  and  Physiol.) 
The  S.  is  the  long  articulated  bony  column  at  the  back 
of  the  trunk,  extending  dowuwards  from  the  head  its! 
entire  length.  (See  Fig.  407.)  It  forms  the  basis  of  j 
support  of  the  trunk,  and  connects  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  Its  interior  is  hollow,  and  contains  the 
spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow  ;  its  lower  end  rests  oil' 
the  pelvis.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
superior  and  inferior;  the  former  flexible,  and  composed 
of  24  bones,  or  true  vertebra* ;  the  latter  more  fixed, 
and  composed  of  9  bones,  or  false  vertebrae.  The  true 
vertebrae  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  aud  lumbar  ; 
the  false  form  the  os  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Each  vertebrae 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  body  of  the  bone  and  the 
arch;  the  former  being  solid,  convex  before  and  concave 
behind;  the  latter  being  formed  by  two  pedicles  and 
two  laminae,  supporting  seven  processes;  namely,  four 
articular,  two  transverse,  and  one  spinous  process. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled  one  upon  another, 
forming  a  strong  pillar  for  the  support  of  the  cranium 
aud  trunk  ;  the  arches  forming  behind  a  hollow  cylinder 
for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.  Between  each 
pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  exist,  through  which  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  from  the  cord.  The  several  vertebrae 
are  united  together  by  means  of  a  substance  impressible 
like  cork,  which  is  firmest  and  hardest  externally,  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length  in 
the  centre  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  substance. 
There  are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments  which  unite 
the  bones  of  the  S.  to  each  other.  The  spinal  cord  is 
that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  which 
is  contained  in  the  spinal  canal.  Its  length  is  usually 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  terminating  in  the 
adult  in  a  slender  filament  of  gray  substance  about  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal,  its  investing  membranes 
being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by  areolar 
tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  Its  membranes  are  three 
in  number.  The  most  external  is  the  dura  mater,  a 
strong  filamentous  membrane,  which  forms  a  loose 
sheath  round  the  cord.  The  most  internal  is  the  pia 
mater,  a  cell  ulo- vascular  membrane,  which  closely  in¬ 
vests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord;  while  between  the 
two  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  an  intermediate  serous 
sac,  which  envelops  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  The  surface  of  the 
cord  is  marked  by  two  enlargements, —an  upper,  or 
cervical,  which  is  the  larger,  and  extends  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra;  the  latter  being 
situated  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  In  form,  the 
cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder.  Its  anterior  surface  pre¬ 
sents  along  the  middle  line  a  longitudinal  fissure,  called 
the  anterior  median  Jissure ;  and  its  posterior  surface 
another,  called  the  posterior  median  Jissure.  These 
fissures  divide  the  cord  into  two  symmetrical  halves, 
which  are  united  in  the  middle  line  throughout  their 
entire  length  by  a  transverse  band  of  nervous  substance, 
called  the  commissure.  IVhen  cut  transversely,  the 
spinal  cord  is  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous 
matter.  The  former  is  situated  externally,  and  consti-j 
tutes  its  chief  portion;  the  latter  occupies  its  centre, 
and  is  >0  arranged  as  to  present  two  crescental  masses 
placed  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united 
together  by  a  transverse  band  of  gray  matter,  —  the 
gray  commissure.  The  posterior  horn  of  each  crescen¬ 
tal  mass  is  long  and  narrow,  and  approaches  the  surface 
at  the  posterior  lateral  fissure,  near  which  it  presents 
a  slight  enlargement  ;  the  anterior  is  short  aud  thick, 
and  does  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  The  nerves  of  the 
spinal  cord  consist  of  31  pairs,  issuing  from  the  sides  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  their  number  correspond-; 


!  ing  with  the  intervertebral  foramina  through  which’ 
they  pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The  roots 
emerge  through  separate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of 
dura  mater,  and  directly  after  their  emergence  a  ganglion  ! 
is  formed  on  the  posterior  root,  the  anterior  root  lying 
in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ganglion, 
but  none  of  their  fibres  intermingling.  Immediately 
beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  and  by 
mingling  their  fibres  form  a  compound,  or  mixed,  spinal 
nerve,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  intervertebral  canal,  j 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  each  con¬ 
taining  fibres  from  both  roots.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  [ 
nervous  centre,  or  rather  au  aggregate  of  many  nervous 
centres,  and  has  the  power  of  conducting  impressions 
or  states  of  nervous  excitement.  Through  it  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  the  spinal  sensitive  nerves  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind:  aud  through  it  also  the  stimulus 
of  the  will  applied  to  the  brain  excites  the  actiou  of  the 
muscles  supplied  from  it  with  motor  nerves.  As  a 
nervous  centre,  it  has  the  power  of  communicating  im¬ 
pressions  from  sensitive  to  motor  nerve-fibres  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  will,  which  is  usually  termed  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  movements  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  involuntary,  for  the 
will  cannot  arrest  or  modify  them.  A  portion  of  food 
being  conveyed  by  voluntary  efforts  into  the  fauces,  is 
carried  by  successive  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx  aud  muscular  walls  of  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  These  contractions  are 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  conducted  to  the 
spinal  cord,  and  thence  reflexed  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  these  parts.  The  spinal  cord,  like  other  parts 
of  the  body,  is  subject  to  various  diseases,  one  of  the  | 
most  common  of  which  is  inflammation,  which  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic,  affecting  the  cord  itself  or  its 
membranes.  It  is  characterized  by  pain  more  or  less 
acute,  extending  throughout  the  length  of  the  spine,  or 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  it.  It  is  much  increased 
by  every  movement  of  the  spine,  and  in  many  cases  is  i 
more  or  less  intermittent.  It  frequently  also  gives  rise 
to  spasmodic  or  paralytic  affections  of  various  parts.  It 
is  always  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  and  in  general  re¬ 
quires  similar  treatment  with  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
(See  Brain,  Diseases  of  the.)  — Spina  bifula,  or  divided 
spine,  consists  in  an  imperfection  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  an  excessive  secretion  of  the  spinal  fluid.  It  is  almost 
always  characterized  by  a  tumor  situated  over  the  de¬ 
fective  vertebrae,  and  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fissure  in  the  spinal  caual.  It  commences 
when  the  spine  is  being  formed  in  foetal  life,  and  may 
continue  for  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  without  affecting 
the  general  health;  but  the  tumor  is  liable  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate  by  friction,  and  thus  produce  death.  A 
gentle  pressure  on  the  tumor,  so  as  to  resist  the  effusion 
of  the  fluid,  is  recommended. 

(Bot.)  A  thorn;  a  sharp-pointed  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant. 

(Zoiil.)  A  thin,  pointed  spike,  as  found  in  certain  fishes. 

— A  ridge  ;  as,  the  spine  of  a  mountain. 

Spim-il.  a.  Spinv:  furnished  with  spines. 

Spi  iie'-tinned  Fishes,  n.  pi.  (ZoiA.)  See  Acan- 
thopterygii. 

Spi  nel,  Ceylonite,  n.  [Fr.  spinelle.]  (Min.)  An  an¬ 
hydrous  alumiuate  of  magnesia,  consisting  (when  pure) 
of  7199  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  28-01  magnesia;  but 
part  of  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  by  lime  and  the 
protoxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron,  and  the 
alumina  sometimes  by  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  various 
tints  of  red,  violet,  and  yellow,  sometimes  black,  as  at 
the  copper-mine  at  Migiandone,  in  the  valley  of  Toce  in 
Piedmont;  occasionally  nearly  white.  It  occurs  in  octa¬ 
hedrons,  the  edges  of  which  are  occasionally  replaced, 
and  sometimes  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons;  also  in 
macles.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Ceylon, 
Siam.  Pegu,  and  other  eastern  countries.  Spinel  consti¬ 
tutes  a  beautiful  gem,  which  is  often  sold  for  Oriental 
Ruby.  The  scarlet  spinel  is  called  Spinel  Ruby  by  lap¬ 
idaries;  the  rose-red,  Balass  Ruby ;  the  yellow  or  orange- 
red,  Rubicelle ;  the  violet-colored,  Almandine  Ruby. 

Spines'cent,  a.  (Bot.)  Tapering  gradually  to  a  rigid, 
leafless  point,  tipped  with  a  spine. 

Spinet',  n.  [Fr .epinette;  It.  spinetla,  from  Lat.  spina, 
a  thorn.]  (Mus.)  A  musical  stringed  instrument,  re¬ 
sembling  the  harpsichord,  and,  like  that  instrument, 
now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte.  Each  note  had  but 
one  string,  which  was  struck  by  a  quilled  jack  acted  on 
by  one  of  the  finger-keys.  The  strings  were  placed 
horizontally,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  keys; 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  instrument  resembled 
that  of  a  harp  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  on  which 
account  the  spinet,  when  first  introduced,  was  called 
the  concha  harp.  —  A  clavichord ;  a  virginal. 

Spiniferous,  a.  (Bot.)  Producing, or  bearing,  thorns 
or  spines;  thorny. 

Spin'iforni.  a.  Spine-shaped. 

Spinig-erous,  (-nig’er-us,)a.  Bearing  a  spine,  or  spines. 

Spiu'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiny. 

Spinner,  n.  One  who  spins;  as,  a  spinner  of  yarns  or 
cloths,  a  cotton-spinner,  &c. — A  spider;  as,  a  long- 
legged  spinner. 

Spin'ner,  Spin'neret,  n.  (ZoiA.)  An  organ  with 
which  insects  form  their  silk  or  webs.  See  Spider. 

Spin'nerstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  91  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Spin'nery,  n.  A  place  where  spinning  is  performed; 
a  mill  for  spinning. 

Spin  ney,  Spin'ny,  n. ;  pi.  Spixnies.  In  England, 


a  small  coppice  or  ticket,  witn  an  undergrowth  of  bram¬ 
ble,  &c. 

Spin  ning,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  art  of  combining  animal 
and  vegetable  fibres  into  continuous  threads  fit  for  the 
processes  of  weaving,  sewing,  or  rope-making.  If  wool 
or  cotton  is  to  be  spun,  it  has  at  first  to  be  "opened;” 
that  is,  it  must  be  relieved  from  its  original  knotted  and 
lumpy  condition;  this  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but 
is  now  easily  managed  by  machines  called  willows  or 
willeys,  blowers,  and  openers.  By  the  first  of  these,  which 
Consists  of  a  drum  covered  with  small  spikes  moving  in 
a  hollow  cylinder.also  lined  with  spikes,  but  so  arranged 
that  those  on  the  drum  pass  close  to,  but  do  not  come 
into  collision  with,  them  as  it  revolves,  the  cotton  or 
wool  is  fed  in  on  one  side,  is  dragged  forward  by  catch¬ 
ing  on  the  spikes,  and  is  delivered  at  an  opposite  open¬ 
ing  to  that  by  which  it  entered,  in  a  loose  state  and  free 
from  knots.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  loose  enough  for 
the  subsequent  operations,  and  it  is  more  or  less  mingled 
with  impurities.  It  is  therefore  taken  to  the  “  blower” 
or  “opener,”  and  being  put  into  a  shaft,  is  there  acted 
upon  by  a  stream  of  air  violently  driven  in  by  machin¬ 
ery,  which  blows  it  forward,  removes  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters,  and  so  separates  the  fibres  that  they  pass  out  at 
the  other  end  in  an  exceedingly  light  flocculent  state, 
and  ready  for  being  formed  into  laps.  This  operation 
consists  in  laying  the  material  very  equally  ou  an  end¬ 
less  apron  made  of  small  bars  of  wood,  aud  o(  the  width 
of  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  which  they  are  placed. 
This  apron  passes  round  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  little 
distance  apart,  the  rollers  being  moved  by  machin¬ 
ery,  which  control  the  direction  in  which  the  apron 
moves;  and  as  the  operator  covers  its  entire  surface 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  fibre,  it  passes  successively  uu- 
der  the  two  rollers,  anil  conies  out  in  the  form  of  acorn- 
pressed  layer  of  cotton  or  wool,  called  a  lap.  The  laps 
are  taken  to  the  carding-machine,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  cylinders  revolving  in  a  frame,  and  placed  so  close 
together  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Each  cyl¬ 
inder  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  steel-wire  points, 
which  are  stuck  in  leather,  or  some  other  flexible  mate¬ 
rial,  and  are  technically  called  cards.  The  lap  is  made 
of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinders  of  the  cardiug-ma- 
chine,  and  is  so  adjusted  that,  as  it  unwinds  from  its 
roller,  it  passes  in  between  a  pair  of  the  carding  cylinders, 
the  steel-wire  teeth  of  which  seize  hold  of  the  individual 
fibres,  aud  drag  them  in  one  direction  until  they  are 
caught  by  other  cylinders,  and  so  carried  from  one  to 
another,  always  being  pulled  in  a  straight  direction,  un¬ 
til  they'  are  laid  as  nearly  as  possible  side  by  side,  and 
are  given  off  in  a  thin  cobweb-like  film  at  the  last  cyl¬ 
inder,  where  it  is  prevented  from  continuing  its  journey 
round  the  cylinders  by  a  small  bar  of  metal  called  the 
doffer,  which,  with  a  gentle  and  peculiar  motion,  re¬ 
moves  it  from  the  cylinder.  The  film  of  fibre  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  cylinder  of  the  carding-machine,  but 
it  is  gathered  together  by  the  operator,  who  passes  it 
through  a  smooth  metal  ring,  and  between  two  small 
polished  rollers,  the  revolutions  of  which  carry  it  for¬ 
ward,  and  deposit  it  in  a  deep  tin-can  in  the  form  of  a 
loose  untwisted  column  of  cotton  or  wool,  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  is  called  a  sliver.  If  such  a  sliver 
or  cord  be  firmly  griped  or  compressed  at  two  points 
rather  farther  apart  than  the  average  length  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  filaments,  it  may  be  extended  or  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length,  the  filaments  sliding  upon  each  other. 
When  two  or  more  such  cords  have  been  extended  in 
this  way,  until  they  will  stretch  no  longer  without  sep¬ 
arating  or  being  pulled  asunder,  they  may  be  laid  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other,  and  combined  by  being  slightly 
twisted  together.  The  compound  cord  thus  formed  may 
be  again  extended  by  stretching  or  drawing;  aud  the 
repetition  of  the  processes  of  doubling,  twisting,  and 
stretching  will  enable  the  spinner  to  extend  the  length 
and  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  cord  until  it  becomes 
a  fine  compact  thread  or  yarn.  —  The  primitive  modes 
of  S.  by  the  spindle  and  distaff,  and  by  the  spinning- 
wheel  (Fig.  2410).  which  are  still  extensively  practised  in 
the  East,  and  not  entirely  superseded  in  some  remote 
parts  of  tins  country,  only  enable  the  spinner  to  produce 
a  single  thread;  but  with  the  almost  automatic  spinning- 
machinery  which  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
cotton  manufacture,  one  individual  may  produce  nearly 
2,000  threads  at  the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  inventions  by  which  this  result  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  attained  is  briefly  noticed  under  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
ture.  The  manufacture  of  yarns  or  threads  of  silk  is  a 
process  essentially  different  from  the  S.  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  flax.  Instead  of  combining  a  number  of  short  fibres 
into  a  long  thread,  the  silk-throwster  receives  the  silk 
in  the  form  of  very  long  and  exceedingly  fine  filaments, 
which  merely  need  cleansing  and  twisting  together  un¬ 
til  the  requisite  strength  is  attained.  The  twisting  pro¬ 
cess  is,  in  this  case,  called  S.  There  is,  however,  besides 
the  best  portion  of  the  silk,  which  is  wound  off  from  the 
cocoon,  a  quantity  of  loose  or  Jloss  silk,  which  forms  a 
soft  tangled  mass  enveloping  it.  This,  with  the  refuse 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  silk,  under  the  general  name 
of  waste,  is  converted  into  yarns  for  coarse  or  inferior 
articles,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  of  S.  other 
fibrous  substances.  This  waste  silk  was  formerly  cut  by 
a  machine,  to  reduce  its  filaments  into  short  lengths, 
and  then  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  cotton-wool ; 
but  the  process  of  manufacturing  it  into  yarns  has  been 
recently  much  improved  by  theadoption  of  contrivances 
similar  to  those  used  in  flax-5.,  by  which  the  filaments 
are  heckled  or  drawn  out  into  a  sliver  without  being  cut. 

Spi  nil  i  iig-jon  il  .V.  n.  (Mach.)  A  machine  used  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  to  turn  a  great  number  of  spin¬ 
dles,  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  See 
Cotton  (Manufacture  of). 
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A  wheel  formerly  employed 


Fig.  2410. 

TWO-HANDED  SPINNING-WHEEL. 


Spiii  iiins-nli('(‘l,  n. 

in  the  domestic  spinning 
of  material  for  textile 
fabrics ;  it  consisted  of 
a  wheel  which  worked 
with  the  foot  by  means 
of  a  treddle,gave  motion 
to  a  spindle,  on  which 
the  thread  or  yarn  spun 
by  the  fingers  was 
wound. 

Spi  nose',  Spi '110ns. 

u.  [Lat.  spinnsus.}  Full 
of  spines ;  thorny ;  as,  a 
spinose  branch. 

Spi'nosity,  n.  State 
orquality  of  beingspiny. 

Spi  nozu,  Benedict, 

(spe-no'za.)  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  b.  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1632.  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew,  and  was  first 
named  II  aruch,  but 
adopted  that  of  Benedict 
on  renouncing  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  He  was 
early  remarkable  for  an 
ardent  love  of  truth,  and 
a  keen  and  logical  in¬ 
tellect.  His  first  seri¬ 
ous  studies  were  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud. 

He  made  no  secret  of 
the  doubts  which  grew 
up  in  his  mind,  and  was 
exposed  to  much  perse¬ 
cution  on  account  of 
them.  Taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  physician 
Vanden  Ende.  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  metaphysics,  and  was  especially  attracted 
by  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  A  large  bribe  was 
offered  him  if  he  would  continue  to  conform  outwardly 
to  Judaism;  but  neither  his  will  nor  his  poverty  con¬ 
sented  to  such  a  degradation.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
He  was  at  last  excommunicated,  and  being  driven 
from  Amsterdam,  lived  for  a  time  near  Leyden,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  the  Hague.  He  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
philosophy,  earning  such  a  livelihood  as  contented  him 
by  the  trade  of  polishing  glasses  for  optical  instruments. 
His  character  was  most  estimable,  and  endeared  him  to 
his  personal  friends.  His  system  of  philosophy  has  been 
made  odious  by  the  vulgar  accusation  of  Atheism,  which 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  To  his  thought  God  is 
the  only  being,  the  only  substance,  infinite,  eternal  — 
before  whom  all  things  else  have  but  a  phenomenal 
existence.  And  his  aim  was  to  build  up,  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  as  foundation,  a  system  of  morals  by  a  rig¬ 
orously  mathematical  method.  With  more  reason,  «S. 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modern  Pantheism.  The 
great  defect  of  his  system  is  the  virtual  suppression  of 
individuality,  and  the  denial  of  free-will ;  all  finite 
things,  not  excepting  human  actions,  being  parts  of  a 
necessary  chain  of  sequences.  S.  has  of  late  been  more 
fairly  judged,  and  both  his  merits  and  errors  impar¬ 
tially  discussed.  His  influence  on  the  mind  of  Goethe 
was  overpowering.  Cousin  says:  “The  author  whom 
this  pretended  atheist  most  resembles,  is  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Imitation  of  Je.sus  C/rrist.”  Ami  Schleier- 
macher  thus  testifies  to  the  depth  of  the  religious  seuti- 
ment  in  S.:  “  He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious 
feeling;  and  therefore  is  it  that  he  stands  alone,  unap¬ 
proachable,  the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated  above 
the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even 
citizenship.”  The  works  of  S.  are :  —  Jtienati  Descartes 
Principiornm  pars  Prima  et  Secunda  more  Geometrico 
Demonstrata;  Cogitata  Metaphysica ;  Traclatus  Theo- 
logico — Politicus;  Ethica,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  his  treatises;  Tractatns  Polxticns;  De  Intellectus 
Emendations, ;  and  Epistolse.  The  last  four  form  his 
Opera  Posthuma.  The  works  written  in  defence  and 
refutation  of  the  system  of  S.  are  very  numerous.  D.  1677. 
Feb.  21, 1877,  Earnest  Renan  delivered  an  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  S.  at  the  Hague. 

Spi'nozist.  n.  A  follower  of,  or  believer  in,  the  Pan¬ 
theistical  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

Spin'slor.  ».  [Spin,  and  term,  sfcr.]  A  woman  who 
spins,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin. 

(Law.)  The  common  designation  of  an  unmarried 
woman  or  single  woman  ;  —  used  in  legal  proceedings 
as  an  addition  to  the  surname,  as  bachelor  is  appended 
to  that  of  an  unmarried  man. 

iSpin'tliere, n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  spinther,  a  spark.]  (Min.) 
A  greenish  variety  of  sphere,  occurring  crystallized  in 
very  irregular  four-sided  pyramids,  which  are  obliquely 
truncated  in  Dauphine,  adhering  to  crystals  of  calc  spar. 

Spinule,  ( spin'yool ,)  n.  A  minute  spine. 

Spiuiilescent,  ( spi n-ii-les' sent,)  a.  (Bot.)  Small- 
spined. 

Spin'ulose,  Spin'll  Ions,  a.  Presenting  minute 
spines. 

Spin'y,  a.  [From  spine.]  Thorny  ;  full  of  spines ;  as, 
a  spiny  shrub. — Slender;  tenuous;  like  a  spine;  as,  a 
spiny  insect. —  Perplexed  ;  difficult ;  troublesome  ;  ardu¬ 
ous  ;  as.  a  spiny  affair. 

Spin'y  lobster,  Sea-cratfish,  n.  (Zoill.)  Thepopu- 
lar  name  of  the  genus  Palinurus,  a  genus  of  Crustacete, 
section  Macrurans.  The  Common  S.  L.  (Palinurus 
vulgaris),  attains  a  length  of  about  18  inches.  The  shell 
is  very  hard,  and  the  whole  body  is  rough  with  short 


spines.  The  antennae  are  very  long,  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  common  lobster.  There  are  no  claws  or 
pincers,  the  first  pair  of  feet  being  very  similar  to  the 
others. 

Spiracle,  (spi'ra-kl,)  n.  [Fr.  spiracule  ;  Lat.  spiracu- 
lum,  from  spiro,  to  breathe.]  Any  small  hole ;  an  aper 
ture  or  vent. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  small  vent  in  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  inhaled  or  exhaled. 

Spirse'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rosacese. 
The  species  S.  ulmaria  is  the  herb  familiarly  known 
by  the  names  of  Pride 
of  the  Meadow,  Queen 
of  the  Meadows,  and 
Meadow-sweet  (Fig. 

2411).  Its  numerous 
white  flowers  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their 
fragrance,  its  roots 
for  their  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  as  are 
also  other  species  of 
this  beautiful  genus. 

\  Spi'ral,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  spira,  a  coil,  a 
fold;  Gr. speira.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  spire. — Wind¬ 
ing  round  a  cylinder 
or  other  round  body, 
or  in  a  circular  form, 
and  at  the  same  time 
rising  or  advancing 
forward;  winding  like 
a  screw ;  winding 
round  a  fixed  point  or 
centre,  and  continual¬ 
ly  receding  from  it, 
like  a  watch-spring. 

Spiral  gear,  or  gear¬ 
ing,  a  kind  of  gearing  Pig.  2411. — pride  op  the  MEADOW, 
often  used  in  light  (Spiraea  ulmaria.) 

machinery  in  place  of 

bevel  gearing,  to  change  the  direction  of  motion ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  wheels  coworking  with  their  ’axis  at  an  angle 
with  each  other  double  that  of  the  direction  of  the  teeth 
with  the  axis. 

Spiral  wheel.  (Mach.)  A  wheel  having  its  teeth 
notched  at  an  angle  with  its  axis,  so  that  they  form 
small  parts  of  screws  or  spirals. 

Spiral  vessels.  (1 'eg.  Anat.)  Membraneous  tubes 
with  conical  extremities,  lined  in  the  inside  by  a  fibre 
twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with  elastic¬ 
ity.  Their  function  is  that  of  the  conveyance  of  air. 
They  are  found  in  almost  any  part  of  a  plant  except  the 
bark;  but  are  most  abundant  in  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
least  common  in  the  stem  and  root,  except  in  the  mod- 
ullary  sheath  of  the  former. 

— n.  ( Geom.)  A  curve-line  of  the  circular  kind,  which  in 
its  progress  always  recedes  more  and  more  from  its 
centre. 

(Arch.)  A  curve  that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone 
or  spire,  so  that  all  its  points  continually  approach  its 
axis. 

Spiral  of  Archimedes.  The  curve  traced  by  a  point 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  along  a  line  (radius 
rector)  which  rotates  with  uniform  velocity  around  a 
point. 

Spi'rally,  adv.  In  a  spiral  form  or  direction  ;  after  the 
manner  of  a  screw. 

Spirant.  n.  [Lat.  spirans,  spirantis,  from  spirare,  to 
breathe.]  (Gram.)  A  continuous  or  fricative  consonant. 

Spir'anthes,  n.  [Gr.  speira,  a  cord  ;  in  reference  to 
the  twisted  spike.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Orchidacese.  The  Ladies’  Tresses,  S.  gracilis,  not  un¬ 
common  in  old  woods  in  N.  England  and  Canada,  is  a 
very  delicate  plant.  Its  small,  white  flowers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  which  winds  once  or  twice  around  the 
stem. 

Spire,  or  Spires,  (Ger.  Sprier,  or  Speyer,  anc.  Civitas 
Nemetum  or  Noriomagus ,)  an  ancient  town  of  Germany, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Spirebach  and  the  Rhine,  i7 
miles  iront  Landau.  The  only  interesting  building  is 
the  old  Cathedral,  now  falling  into  decay.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  has  an  old  palace,  a  city  hall,  gymnasium,  or¬ 
phan  asylum,  house  of  correction,  and  museum  of  an¬ 
tiquities.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  vinegar,  and  there  are 
sugar-refineries. —  In  this  city  forty-nine  diets  were 
held  :  and  at  one,  in  1529,  the  protest  to  the  emperor 
was  made  which  gave  rise  to  the  religious  designation 
of  Protestants.  On  one  occasion  it  was  the  winter  quar¬ 
ters  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  several  German  emperors.  Pop.  11,742. 

Spire,  n  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spira;  Gr.  speira,  from  eirb  to 
join.]  That  which  is  wound,  wreathed,  coiled,  or 
twisted;  a  coil;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a  wreath  :  a  winding 
line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw;  anything  wreathed  or 
contorted  ;  as,  “air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contorted 
with  small  spheres.”  —  Cheyne. 

—A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point,  so  called  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  a  line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and  less 
circles  and  rising  at  the  same  time,  would  be  a  spire;  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  body  ;  a  steeple;  a  tapering  body  ; 
as,  the  spire  of  a  church.  —  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or 
other  plant. 

—The  top.  apex,  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing;  as,  the 
spire  of  one’s  ambition. 

(Geom.)  A  line  drawn  progressively  round  the  same 
axis,  with  a  distance  between  each  circle. 

Spire  of  a  shell.  See  Shell. 


(Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  base  of  a  column,  also 
the  astragal  or  torus 
of  the  base.  In  mod¬ 
ern  architecture,  the 
conical  erection  above 
the  tower  of  a  church, 
which  diminishes 
gradually  as  it  rises, 
sometimes  assuming 
the  form  of  a  plain, 
slender  pyramid,  po¬ 
lygonal  in  plan,  rising 
from  the  square  base 
formed  by  the  tower 
from  which  it  springs. 

The  earliest  exam- 
pies  of  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  spire  are 
the  pyramid  roofs  of 
the  turrets  of  Nor¬ 
man  date,  of  which 
Fig.  2412  presents 
good  specimens.  As 
the  early  English 
style  arose,  consider¬ 
ably  greater  elevation 
was  given  to  spires 
(Fig.  2413),  although 
they  were  still  very 

frequently  less  acute  1 .  Turret,  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Ox- 
tban  they  afterwards  ford.  c.  a.  d  II60.  2.  Turret,  Roches- 
became.  In  the  dec-  ter  Cathedral,  c.  a.  d.  I160.  3.  Pin¬ 
orated  style,  the  spires  "ac>e’  Bishop’s  Cleove  Church,  Clou- 
J  ,  cestershire,  c.  x.  d.  1080.  4.  Than 

were  more  enriched.  Church,  near  Caeu,  Normandy,  c. 
with  a  parapet  and  a.  d.  1080. 
pinnacles  at  the  top 

of  the  tower,  crochets  on  the  angles,  and  enriched 
windows.  In  the  perpendicular  style  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  was  continued,  although  the  character  of 
the  details  and  enrichments  were  altered  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  features  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  spires  were  often  perforated,  and  their  sides  filled 


Pig.  2412.  —  spires. 


Fig.  2413.  —  spires. 

5.  Almondsbury  Church.  Gloucestershire,  c.  a.  d.  1250.  6.  Sali» 
bury  Cathedral,  c.  a.  d.  1350.  7.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cheltenhami 
c.  a.  d.  1300. 

eutirely  with  tracery.  Such  spires  are  common  in  Ger¬ 
many,  those  of  Strasburg  (see  Strasburg)  and  Freiburg 
on  the  Rhine,  being  very  fine  examples. 

Spire,  v.  a.  To  shoot  up  pyramidically  or  conically. — 
To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 

Spired,  a.  Possessing  a  spire. 

Spire'-steeple,  n.  The  upper  extremity  of  aspire,  (r.) 

Spi'rifer,  n.  [Lat.  spira,  a 
spire,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 

(Pal.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  extinct  molluscs  of  the 
class  Brachiopoda,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  shell  having  I 
two  internal  calcareous 
spiral  appendages.  They 
are  common  in  the  coal  ~'*14. 

strata.  spirifer  cndulatus. 

Spirit,  n.  [Fr.  esprit,  from  Lat.  spiritus,  from  spiro, 
to  breathe,  live;  akin  to  W.  ysbrul,  a  spirit.]  Breath; 
air  or  wind  set  in  motion  by  breathing;  —  hence,  some¬ 
times  life  itself;  as,  the  balmy  spirit  of  the  western 
breeze. —  An  immaterial  intelligent  substance  or  being; 
vital  or  active  principle,  essence,  force,  or  energy,  as 
distinct  from  matter;  life  or  living  substance,  considered 
apart  from  material  or  corporeal  existence.  — The  soul 
of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  body  wherein  it  dwells. 

“  If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the  world  but  matter 
and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit." — Watts. 

— The  human  soul  after  its  disruption  from  the  body. 

“  The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it  "  —  Eccl.  xii.  T. 

—  Hence,  a  ghost;  a  spectre;  a  supernatural  apparition  or 
manifestation  ;  also,  sometimes,  an  elf ;  a  fay  ;  a  sprite. — 
Animal  excitement,  or  the  effect  of  it ;  ardor:  fire  ;  cour¬ 
age  ;  elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind,  temper,  energy,  or 
enthusiasm  ;  as,  a  man  of  spirit.  — A  person  of  life,  vigor, 
activity,  or  enterprise ;  one  who  exhibits  liveliness,  vivac¬ 
ity,  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper;  as,  a 
rul  ing  spirit,  a  dominant  spirit,  a  restless  spirit. — Dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  mind,  habitual  or  temporary  ;  turn  of  tern* 
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I>er;  occasional  mental,  moral,  or  intellectual  state;  as, | 
he  worked  with  spirit,  I  left  him  in  good  sjririts,  un¬ 
certainty  is  apt  to  put  a  man  in  low  spirits.  — The 
•quality  of  any  substance  which  manifests  life,  activity, 
or  the  power  of  strongly  affecting  other  bodies;  any 
tenuous,  airy,  or  volatile  substance.  —  Real  mean¬ 
ing;  intent;  —  in  contradistinction  to  the  letter,  or 
to  formal  statement;  also,  characteristic  quality,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  as  is  derived  from  the  individual  genius, 
■or  the  personal  character  ;  as,  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

( Chem .)  A  name  generally  applied  to  fluids,  mostly 
of  a  lighter  specific  character  than  water,  and  obtained 
by  distillation.  Thus,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  is! 
•called  spirit  of  turpentine.  Essential  oils  dissolved  in 
alcohol  are  called  spirits,  as  spirit  of  aniseed,  pepper¬ 
mint,  &c.,  because  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the 
herbs  with  alcohol.  The  volatile  alkali  ammonia,  dis¬ 
tilled  and  condensed  in  cold  alcohol,  is  called  spirit  of 
ammonia:  even  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  called  spirit 
of  salts.  But  in  a  stricter  sense,  the  term  spirit  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  alcoliol  (q.  v.),  in  its  potable  condition, 
of  which  there  are  very  numerous  varieties,  deriving 
their  special  characters  from  the  substances  used  in  their 
production,  as  brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  arrack,  &c. 

(Note.  Spirit  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
words,  forming  self-explaining  compounds;  as,  spirit- 
moving,  spirit-stirring,  spirit- rousing.  Ac.) 

Animal  spirits.  (Physiol.)  The  fluid  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  circulate  through  the  nerves,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  agent  of  sensation  and  motion,  and 
as  analogous  in  its  effects  and  properties  to  electricity; 
the  nervous  fluid  or  principle.  ( Dunglison .)  —  The 
Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit.  ( The.nl .)  The  Holy  Ghost;  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The 
spirit  also  denotes  the  human  spirit  as  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit. — Rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit  made  pure 
by  distillation. 

Spir'it,  v.  a.  To  infuse  life  or  spirit  into;  to  animate 
with  vigor;  to  excite;  to  inspirit;  to  encourage: — some¬ 
times  preceding  up. 

“  Civil  dissensions  never  fail  >f  spiriting  the  ambition  of  pri¬ 
vate  men.”  —  .Swift. 

— To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if  by  the  agency 
of  a  spirit:  —  often  followed  by  away  ;  as,  “The  minis¬ 
try  had  him  spirited  away  abroad  as  a  dangerous  per¬ 
son.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Spir'it  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Savannah  River  from 
Richmond  co. 

Spirit-duck,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  duck ;  the  Gar- 
rot,  q.  v.  . 

Spirited,  p.  a.  Animated;  ardent:  lively;  full  of  life; 
vivacious  ;  infused  with  spirit  or  fire  :  bold  ;  as,  a  spirited 
reply,  a  spirited  demand,  a  spirited  rebuke,  &c. ;  —  used 
also  in  composition  as  expressive  of  the  mind,  disposi¬ 
tion,  or  character,  as  in  high -spirited,  mean -spirited, 
low  -spirited,  &c. 

Spiritedly,  adv.  In  a  spirited,  ardent,  or  vivacious 
manner ;  with  spirit,  courage,  or  animation ;  as,  he 
spoke  spiritedly. 

Spir'itedness,  n.  Quality  of  being  spirited;  life; 
vivacity;  animation;  as,  his  answer  was  written  in  a 
strain  of  spiritedness.— -Disposition  or  make  of  mind  ;  — 
used  in  the  construction  of  compound  terms;  as,  high- 
spiritedne.ss,  mean -spiritedness,  low-spiritedness,  narrow- 
spiritedness. 

Spir'it ful,  a.  Lively;  animated;  full  of  spirit  or 
vivacity,  ir.) 

Spir  it  fully.  adv.  In  a  spiritful,  lively,  or  vivacious 
manner.  (R.) 

Spir'it  ful  ii  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiritful : 
liveliness:  sprightfulness ;  vivaciousness. 

Spi  r'itism.  n.  Same  as  Spiritualism,  q.  v. 

Spir  it  1st,  a.  A  spiritualist. 

Spir  it  I  .like,  in  Iowa,  a  lake  of  Dickinson  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  long  and  7  broad. — A  post-village,  cap  of  Dickinson 
co.,  on  the  above  lake,  abt.  90  m.  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  has  the  State  fish-hatchery. 

Spirit  Lake,  or  Mille  Lacs  ( meelrlak ),  in  Minnesota, 
a  lake  of  Aitken  co.,  abt.  18  m.  long  and  11  broad,  the 
surplus  waters  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  through  Hum  River. 

Spir  it-lilinp.  n.  A  lamp  in  which  spirits  of  wine  is 
burned,  used  chiefly  for  heating. 

Spiritless,  n.  Destitute  of  spirit  or  liveliness  ;  want¬ 
ing  animation;  lacking  cheerfulness;  dejected;  de¬ 
pressed;  as.  a  spiritless  mind.  —  Wanting  in  life,  cour¬ 
age,  fire,  vigor,  or  energy ;  as.  a  spiritless  coward.  — 
Dead;  defunct;  without  breath  or  vital  heat;  as,  a 
spiritless  corpse. 

Spi r'itlessly.  adv.  In  a  spiritless  manner;  without 
animation,  courage,  or  exertion ;  as,  he  went  about  his 
work  spiritlessly. 

Spiritless'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spirit¬ 
less;  deadness;  dulness;  lack  of  animation,  vigor,  cour¬ 
age.  or  energy. 

Spir'it-1  evel,  n.  See  Level. 

Spir'ito,  Spirito'so,  a.  [It.,  with  spirit.]  (Mas.) 

A  term  denoting,  when  affixed  to  a  movement,  that  the 
bitter  is  to  bo  performed  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Spir'itons,  a.  [Fr.  spiriteux.]  Like  spirit;  refined; 
pure;  defecated. — Fine;  ardent;  active.  (R.) 

Spir'it-rapper,  n.  A  pretender  to  intercourse  with 
spirits  of  the  departed,  which  latter  impart  intelligence 
by  means  of  audible  raps  or  knocks. 

Spir  it-nipping,  n.  Spiritualism  ;  clairvoyance. 

Spir'itiiiil,  a.  [ Fr.  spiritue.l ;  Lat.  spiritnalis — spiritus  ] 
Consisting  of  spirits  only  ;  incorporeal ;  not  material ; 
as,  a  spiritual  being. —  Mental ;  intellectual :  pertaining, 
or  relating,  to  the  higher  attributes  or  endowments  of 
the  mind;  as,  spiritual  knowledge.  —  Refined  from  | 
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external  actions  or  things:  having  reference  to  the  moral 
feelings  or  internal  workings  of  the  soul;  not  gross  or 
sensual.  —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  soul 
or  its  affections,  as  influenced  by  the  spirit;  pertaining 
to  the  renew'ed  nature  of  man;  pertaining  to  divine 
things;  pure;  holy;  not  carnal  or  material;  as,  spir¬ 
itual  blessings.  —  Ecclesiastical ;  pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  sacred  things  ;  clerical ;  not  lay  or  tempo¬ 
ral  ;  as,  a  spiritual  person,  sjnritual  kindred,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  functions  of  the  church,  <Sic. 

Spiritual  court.  (Law.)  An  ecclesiastical  court  or 
tribunal. 

Spiritualism,  n.  State  of  being  spiritual. 

(Philos.)  That  philosophical  system  according  to 
which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul,  or  self;  that  which 
is  called  the  external  world  being  regarded  as  either  a 
succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
first  is  the  S.  of  Berkeley  ;  the  second,  which  may  be 
called  pure  egoism,  is  that  of  Fichte. — Of  late,  however, 
the  term  &  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied,  at  least 
in  America,  to  a  faith  in  the  frequent  communication 
of  intelligence  from  the  spirit-world,  by  the  agency  of 
physical  phenomena,  usually  manifested  through  a  per¬ 
son  possessing  peculiar  susceptibility,  called  a  medium  ; 
—  which  faith  is  called  Spiritism  in  France  and  other 
states  of  continental  Europe.  The  origin  of  5.  has  been 
traced  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  who  died  in  1774; 
but  S.,  properly  so-called,  may  be  said  to  have  had  for 
a  precursor  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  surnamed  the.  Seer 
of  Poughkeepsie,  born  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  1826,  who.  in 
his  youth,  entered  into  wonderful  communication  with 
the  unseen  world,  which  be  believed  to  be  from  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  of  human  beings.  He,  later,  entered 
into  what  he  calls  clairsciance,  or  the  superior  condition, 
far  aoove  that  of  ordinary  clairvoyance,  and  proceeded 
to  dictate  a  book  called  the  Principles  of  Nature,  which, 
in  due  time,  was  followed  by  The  Great  Hurmonia  ;  being 
a  Philosophical  Revelation  of  the  Natural,  Sfiimtual,  and 
GelestialUniverse.  Aboutthesame  time(April,  1848)  new 
wonders  claimed  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
The  “spirit-rapping”  phenomenon  caused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  an  excitement  which  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  one.  Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
impositions  have  been  practised  under  the  name  of 
spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  cheats  could  not  have  been  palmed  off,  even 
if  designed,  and  that  in  other  cases  there  could  not  be 
any  possible  motive  for  deception,  as  the  investigations 
were  carried  on  in  private  families,  while  the  mediums 
were  their  own  sons  and  daughters.  For  several  years 
N.  constituted  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
public  discussion:  its  phenomena  were  multiplied  by 
thousands,  and  were  subjected  to  many  tests.  Though 
not  over-successful  in  its  public  manifestations,  &  has 
impressed  itself  as  a  truth  in  the  minds  of  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  persons  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  presumptuous,  even  for  the  unbeliever,  to  pronounce 
decidedly  against  it.  A  considerable  impulse  was  given 
to  .S’,  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France  and  in  England  (1855), 
by  the  arrival  of  a  super-eminent  American  medium.  Mr. 
Daniel  D.  Home.  In  his  presence,  it  is  said,  an  accordion 
held  by  the  end  opposite  to  the  keys  played  the  finest  mu¬ 
sic  ;  tables  and  chairs  moved  without  contact;  the  hands 
of  disembodied  spirits  appeared  at  the  side  of  a  table,  or 
touched  the  knees  of  those  sitting  at  it;  mystic  lights 
were  seen.  Most  surprising  of  all,  it  was  stated  by  va¬ 
rious  professed  eye-witnesses  that  Mr.  Home  was  occa¬ 
sionally  lifted  off  his  feet  and  passed  floating  through 
the  air,  while  the  ac„ordion  would  also  float  about  under 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  discoursing  the  divinest  volun¬ 
taries.  By  the  raps  and  tapping  of  tables,  and  by  the 
control  of  the  medium's  organs  to  write  and  speak,  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  express  their  own  peculiar  intel¬ 
ligence  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned  to  the 
development  and  passivity  of  the  medium;  and  it  is 
averred  that  persons  while  under  the  spiritual  afflatus 
have  often  spoken  in  foreign  tongues  which  they  had 
never  learned  ;  and  writings  in  languages  to  them  un¬ 
known  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  produced  in  their 
presence,  as  we  are  told,  by  invisible  hands.  —  In  their 
5th  National  Convention,  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
26-28,  186%  the  Spiritualists  of  America  united  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  American  Association  of  Spiritualists,  whose  objects 
are  “  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  organizations  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Spiritual  philosophy  and  its 
teachings,  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  national  college,  for  the  education  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  on  terms  of  equality,  free  from  all  sectarian 
dogmas,  where  their  children  may  be  educated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  progressive  developments  of  the  age.”  In 
the  ssnie  Convention  they  adopted  thefollowing  resolu¬ 
tions,  embodying  the  essential  truths  of  S  :  —  1.  That 
man  has  a  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  a  corporeal ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  real  man  is  a  spirit,  which  spirit 
has  an  organized  form,  composed  of  spiritual  substance, 
with  parts  and  organs  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
corporeal  body.  2.  That  man.  as  a  spirit,  is  immortal, 
and  has  continued  identity.  Being  found  to  survive 
that  change  called  physical  death,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  he  will  survive  all  future  vicissitudes. — - 
3.  That  there  is  a  spirit-world,  with  its  substantial 
realities,  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  4.  That  the 
process  of  physical  death  in  no  way  essentially  trans¬ 
forms  the  mental  constitution,  or  the  moral  character 
of  those  who  experience  it.  5.  That  happiness  or  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  spirit-world,  as  in  this,  depends  not  on  ar¬ 
bitrary  decree,  or  special  provision,  but  on  character,  j 
aspirations,  and  degree  of  harmonization,  or  of  personal  [ 
conformity  to  universal  and  divine  law.  6.  Hence,) 


that  the  experiences  and  attainments  of  this  life  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  the  next  commences.  7.  That  since 
growth  is  the  law  of  the  human  being  in  the  present 
life,  and  since  the  process  called  death  is  in  fact  but  a 
birth  into  another  condition  of  life,  retaining  all  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  experiences  of  this  life.it  may 
be  inferred  that  growth,  development,  or  progression  is 
the  endless  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.  8.  That  the 
spirit-world  is  near  or  around,  and  interblended  with 
our  present  state  of  existence;  and  hence  that  we  are 
constantly  under  the  cognizance  and  influence  of  spir¬ 
itual  beings.  9.  That  as  individuals  are  passing  from 
the  earthly  to  the  spirit-world  in  all  stages  of  mental 
and  moral  growth,  that  world  includes  all  grades  of 
character  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  10.  That  since 
happiness  and  misery  depend  on  internal  states  rather 
than  on  external  surroundings,  there  must  be  as  many 
grades  of  each  in  the  spirit-world  as  there  are  shades 
of  character  —  each  gravitating  to  his  own  place  by  the 
natural  law  of  affinity.  11.  That  communications 
from  the  spirit-world,  whether  by  mental  impression, 
inspiration,  or  any  other  mode  of  transmission,  are 
not  necessarily  infallible  truths,  but  on  the  contrary 
partake  unavoidably  of  the  imperfections  of  the  minds 
from  which  they  emanate,  and  of  the  channels  through 
which  they  come,  and  are,  moreover,  liable  to  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  12. 
Hence,  that  no  inspired  communication,  in  this  or  any 
past  age  (whatever  claims  may  be  or  have  been  set  up 
as  to  its  source),  is  authoritative,  any  further  than  it  ex¬ 
presses  truth  to  the  individual  consciousness,  which 
last  is  the  final  standard  to  which  all  inspired  or  spirit¬ 
ual  teachings  must  be  brought  for  test.  13.  That  in¬ 
spiration,  or  the  influx  of  ideas  and  promptings  from 
the  spirit-world,  is  not  a  miracle  of  a  past  age,  but  a  per¬ 
petual  fact,  the  ceaseless  method  of  the  divine  economy 
for  human  elevation.  14.  That  all  angelic  and  all  de¬ 
moniac  beings  which  have  manifested  themselves,  or  in¬ 
terposed  in  human  affairs  in  the  past,  were  simply  dis¬ 
embodied  hnman  spirits,  or  beings  of  like  character  and 
origin,  in  different  grades  of  advancement.  15.  That  all 
authentic  miracles  (so  called)  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
raising  of  the  apparently  dead,  the  healing  of  the  sick 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  other  simple  means,  power 
over  deadly  poisons,  the  movement  of  physical  objects 
without  visible  instrumentality,  &c.,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  harmony  with  universal  laws,  and  hence  may 
be  repeated  at  any  time  under  suitable  conditions.  16. 
That  the  causes  of  all  phenomena — the  sources  of  all 
power,  life,  and  intelligence  —  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  internal  or  spiritual  realm,  not  in  the  external  or 
material.  17.  That  the  chain  of  causation,  traced  back¬ 
ward  from  what  we  see  in  nature  and  in  man,  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  Creative  Spirit,  who  must  be  not  only  a 
fount  of  life  (love),  but  a  forming  principle  (wisdom) 
— thus  sustaining  the  dual  parental  relations  of  Father 
and  Mother  to  all  individualized  intelligence,  who,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  all  brethren.  18.  That  man,  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  Infinite  Parent,  is  in  some  sense  His  image 
or  finite  embodiment;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  parent¬ 
age,  each  human  being  is,  or  has,  in  his  inmost  nature,  a 
germ  of  divinity  —  an  incorruptible  off-shoot  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  essence,  which  is  ever  prompting  to  good  and  right. 
19.  That  all  evil  in  man  is  in  harmonywith  this  divine 
principle  ;  and  hence  whatever  prompts  and  aids  man  to 
bring  his  external  nature  into  subjection  to,  and  har¬ 
mony  with,  the  divine  in  him  — in  whatever  religious 
system  or  formula  it  maybe  embodied  —  is  a  “means 
of  salvation  ”  from  evil.  20.  That  the  hearty  and  in¬ 
telligent  conviction  of  these  truths,  with  a  realization 
of  spirit-communion,  tends,  1st.  To  enkindle  lofty  desires 
and  spiritual  aspirations,  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of 
materialism,  which  limits  existence  to  the  present  life. 
2d.  To  deliver  from  painful  fears  of  death,  and  dread  of 
imaginary  evils  consequent  thereupon,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  inordinate  sorrow  and  mourning  for  deceased 
friends.  3d.  To  give  a  rational  and  inviting  conception 
of  the  after-life  to  those  who  use  the  present  worthily. 
4th.  To  stimulate  to  the  highest  possible  uses  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life,  in  view  of  its  momentous  relations  to  the  future. 
5th.  To  energize  the  soul  in  all  that  is  good  and  elevat¬ 
ing,  and  to  restrain  from  all  that  is  evil  and  impure. 
This  must  result,  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  constant  pressure  or  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  loved  and  the  pure.  6th.  To  promote  our 
earnest  endeavors,  by  purity  of  life,  by  unselfishness, 
and  by  loftiness  of  aspiration,  to  live  constantly  en  rap¬ 
port  with  the  higher  conditions  of  spirit-life  and  thought. 
7th.  To  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  largest  investigation 
and  the  freest  thought  on  all  subjects,  especially  on  the 
vital  themes  of  spiritual  philosophy  and  duty,  that  we 
may  be  qualified  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  right  and 
true.  8th.  To  deliver  from  all  bondage  to  authority, 
whether  vested  in  creed,  book,  or  church,  except  that  of 
received  truth.  9th.  To  cultivate  self-reliance  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation  by  taking  away  the  support  of  author¬ 
ities,  and  ieaving  each  mind  to  exercise  its  own  truth- 
determining  powers.  10th.  To  quicken  all  philanthropic 
impulses,  stimulating  to  enlightened  and  unselfish 
labors  for  universal  human  good,  under  the  encourag¬ 
ing  assurance  that  the  redeemed  and  exalted  spirits 
of  our  race,  are  encompassing  us  about  as  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses,  inspiring  us  to  the  work.  $50,000  was  left 
by  Mr.  Seybert  of  l’hila. ,  for  the  investigation  of  modern 
S.  See  Report  of  the  Seyla  rt  Commission.  (Pliila.,  1887). 

Spir  it  u;il  ist,  n.  [Fr.  spiritualist.e.]  One  whose  avo¬ 
cation  or  employment  is  spiritual;  one  who  professes  a 
regard  for  spiritual  things  only;  — the  opposite  to  ma¬ 
terialist. —  One  who  upholds  or  believes  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  spiritualism.  —  One  who  has  faith 
in  immediate  intercourse  with  departed  spirits,  through 
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the  agency  of  person*  styled  mediums;  a  believer  in 
spirit-rapping ;  a  spiritist. 

Spirituiilist'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  or  deduced  from,  spiritualism. 

Spirituality,  n.  [Fr.  spirituality.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  spiritual;  essence,  as  distinct  from  matter; 
intellectual  or  spiritual  nature;  the  quality  which 
affects  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  heart  only,  and  the 
essence  of  true  religion;  immateriality;  as,  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  the  soul. —  That  which  belongs  to  a  church,  or 
to  a  person,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion ;  as,  the 
spiritualities  of  a  hierarchy. 

Spiritualization,  (-zd'  shun,) n.  Actofspiritualizing. 

Spiritualize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  spiritualiser .]  To  render 
spiritual ;  to  imbue  with  spirituality  or  intellectual 
life;  as,  to  spiritualize  the  soul. — To  refine,  as  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  to  purify  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  as 
the  moral  nature.  —  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 

(Chem.)  To  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodies. —  To  convert  into  spirit,  or  to  impart  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  spirit  to. 

Spi  ril  utilizer,  n.  One  who  spiritualizes. 

Spiritually,  adv.  In  a  spiritual  manner;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion ;  with 
purity  of  spirit  or  heart;  without  corporeal  grossness 
or  sensuality. 

Spir'itualness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiritual. 

Spirituous,  a.  [Fr .  spiritueux.]  Possessing  the  quality 
of  spirit;  pure;  active;  as,  a  spirituous  nature.  (South.) 
—  Containing  spirit;  consisting  of  refined  spirit;  ar¬ 
dent;  as,  spirituous  liquors. 

Spir'ituousuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spir¬ 
ituous;  ardor;  heat;  vitalizing  quality. 

Spi r'kol till"-,  n.  ( Naut .)  That  part  of  the  inner 
plankiug  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the  ports  and  the 
next  lower  waterway. 

Spirom'eter,  n.  [Lat.  spirare,  to  breathe,  and  Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  quantity  of  air  that 
an  individual  can  expire  after  a  forced  inspiration. 

Spirt,  i>.  and  n.  Same  as  Spurt,  q.  v. 

Spi  r'tle,  v.  a.  To  spirt  in  a  scattering  manner. 

Spirilla,  n. ;  Spiruli OM,n.pl.  [Lat.,  a  small,  twisted 
cake.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  and  family  of  dibranchiate  ce- 


Fig.  2415. —  spirula  l^evis,  (half  size.) 
phalopods  (Fig.  2415),  characterized  chiefly  by  having  a 
spiral,  discoid,  chambered  shell  developed  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  file  mantle,  instead  of  a  calcareous  or  horny 
plate. 

Spir'y,  a.  [From  spire.]  Of  spiral  form;  wreathed; 
curved. —  Pyramidical:  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid; 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  spire;  as,  a  spiry  tur¬ 
ret.  (Pope.) —  Ilaviug,  or  abounding  with,  spires  ;  as,  a 
spiry  edifice. 

Spis'sateil,  a.  Inspissated;  thickened  ;  rendered  dense 
or  compact. 

Spis'siiutle,  n.  [Lat.  spissitudn.]  The  denseness  or 
compactness  which  pertains  to  substances  not  perfectly 
fluid  nor  perfectly  solid. 

Spit,  n.  [A.  S.  spitu  ;  Du.  spit,  a  spit.]  An  iron  prong 
or  bar  pointed,  on  which  meat  is  roasted. —  A  long,  nar¬ 
row  shoal  or  sand-bank  extending  from  the  shore  into 
the  sea. 

— 1>.  a.  To  thrust  a  spit  through ;  to  put  upon  a  spit ;  as, 
to  spit  a  sirloin  of  beef.  —  Hence,  to  pierce ;  to  thrust 
through  ;  as,  to  spit  a  man  with  a  bayonet. 

— n.  [Icel.  spyta.]  Spittle ;  saliva.  See  Saliva. 

—v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spit,)  (spat,  obs.)  [A.  S.  spcetan  ; 
Dan.  spytte.]  To  eject  from  the  mouth;  to  throw  out, 
as  saliva. — -Hence,  to  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence 

— v.  n.  To  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

To  spit  on,  or  upon,  to  treat  with  gross  insolence  or 
contumely. 

*‘I  dare  meet  Surrey,  and  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lies.”  Shaks. 

Spit'-box,  n.  Same  as  Spittoon,  q.r. 

SpitcIl'-COCli,  v.  a.  (Cookery.)  To  split,  as  a  fowl 
or  an  eel  lengthwise,  and  broil. 

• — n.  (Cookery.)  Any  thing  split  and  brandered,  or  broiled, 
as  an  eel,  a  chicken,  &c. 

Spite,  n.  [Du.  spijt;  Fr.  depit;  Lat.  despectus,  from  de- 
spicio,  to  look  down  upon.]  Contempt;  hatred;  malice 
rancor;  malignity;  malevolence;  pique;  grudge ;  as,  a 

good,  solid  hatred  does  not  descend  to  vulgar  spite. _ 

In  spite  of,  ir.  defiance  or  coutempt  of ;  notwithstanding 
all  efforts  of;  as,  he  gets  drunk  occasionally  in  spite  of 
all. —  To  owe  one  a  spite,  to  cherish  a  grudge  against  a 
person  ;  to  harbor  a  malevolent  feeling  for  one,  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  fixed  or  permanent  hatred. 

—v.a.  To  hate,  or,  rather,  regard  maliciously;  to  be 
angered  or  vexed  at. —  To  thwart;  to  meditate  or  do 
mischief  to  ;  to  injure  ;  to  treat  maliciously.  —  To  vex  ; 
to  offend;  to  fill  with  spite,  petty  anger,  or  vexation. 

Spite'ful.  a.  Filled  with  spite;  malicious;  malignant; 
having  an  impulse  to  vex,  offend,  annoy,  or  injure;  as, 
a  spiteful  temper. 

Spitefully,  adv.  In  a  spiteful  manner;  malignantly; 
maliciously  ;  with  a  desire  or  propensity  to  vex,  annoy, 
offend,  or  injure. 

Spite'fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiteful. 

Spit'fire,  n.  A  violent,  irate,  or  hot-tempered  person; 
particularly,  a  termagant ;  a  scolding,  railing  woman' 
(Used  colloquially.) 


Spit'liead,  a  noted  roadstead  for  shipping  in  the 
English  Channel,  situate  between  Portsmouth  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  directly  facing  Portsmouth  harbor. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  extent,  and  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  bidding  1,000  vessels  in  safety.  Its  security  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  it  from  sailors  the  name  of  the  “  King's  Bed¬ 
chamber,”  and  it  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
British  navy. 

Spit  t  ell,  p.  a.  Put  upon  a  spit;  as,  a  spiffed  joint  of 
meat. 

— Shot  out  at  length,  as  the  horns  of  a  full-grown  deer. 
Spit'ter,  n.  One  who  spits  meat. — One  who  ejects  spit- 
tle-or  saliva  from  his  mouth.  —  A  brocket  or  pricket. 
Spittle,  (splt'tl,)  n.  [From  spit.]  Same  as  Saliva,  q.  v. 
Spit  toon,  «.  A  box  for  the  reception  of  saliva  or  to¬ 
bacco-juice  ejected  from  the  mouth  ;  a  spit-box 
Spitzber'g'en,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  the  most  northern  land  yet  discovered,  in  Lat.  76° 
30'  and  80°  40'  N.,  Lou.  9°  and  22°  E.,  200  m.  N.  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  325  m.  E.  of  Greenland.  Being  far  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  surrouuded  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  per 
petual  snow  and  glaciers.  It  was  discovered  in  1.596  by 
W.  Barentz,  a  Dutch  explorer,  and  has  since  been  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  whalers.  It  is  claimed  by  Russia  as 
a  dependency  of  its  European  territories 
Splaueliiiic,  a.  [Gr.  spldgchnon,  an  entrail.]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  viscera;  as,  the  splanchnic 
cavities. 

Splaucliiii-sliel'etoii.  n.  [Gr. spldgchnon, and  Eng. 
skeleton.]  The  osseous  structure  of  the  viscera  and  other 
organs. 

Splancll uog'rn  plsy,  n.  [Gr.  spldgchnon,  and grapli- 
ein,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the  viscera. 

Sp  I  a  in'll  no  I  'ogy  -  n.  [Gr.  spldgchnon,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

Splancll  not'omy,  n.  [Gr.  spldgchnon,  and  tone,  cut 
ting.]  (Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the  viscera. 

Splash,  v.  a.  [ Intens .  of  plash,  q.  v.]  To  besprinkle 
or  bespatter  with  water,  or  with  water  and  mud. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  and  dash  about  water. 

— n.  Water,  or  mud  and  water,  cast  upon  anything,  or 
thrown  from  a  middle  or  mess  of  slush. 

Splash '-hoard,  n.  The  leather  guard  in  front  of  the 
driving-box  or  seat  of  a  vehicle,  which  prevents  the 
driver  or  occupants  thereof  from  being  splashed  by  the 
horse’s  heels. 

Splasti'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  splashes.  —  A 
guard  over  a  wheel,  as  of  a  carriage,  locomotive,  &c. 
Splash'y,  a.  Wet ;  wet  and  muddy ;  full  of  dirty  water. 
Splat  ter,  v.  n.  To  splash  or  scatter  water  about. 
Splat'terilash,  n.  Turmoil ;  confusion;  uproar. 
Splay,  v.  a.  [A  contraction  of  display,  q.  v.]  To  dislo¬ 
cate  or  break,  as  a  horse’s  shoulder-bone.  —  To  make  or 
render  oblique  ;  to  slope  or  slaut,  as  the  side  of  a  win¬ 
dow  and  the  like. 

— a.  Displayed  ;  spread  ;  turned  outward. 

— n.  See  Bevel. 

Splay '-foot,  n.  A  wide,  flat  foot. 

Splay  -foot,  Splay  -footed,  a.  Having  the  foot 
turned  outward  ;  possessing  a  wide  foot. 
Splay'-mouth,  n.  A  naturally  wide  mouth  ;  also,  a 
wide  month  stretched  by  design. 

Splay '-mouthed,  a.  Wide-mouthed  ;  having  a  splay 
mouth. 

Spleen,  n.  [Gr.  splen.]  (Anat.)  A  spongy  viscus  (Fig. 
2(8),  of  a  livid  color,  oval  in  figure,  and  situated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  talse  ribs.  It  is  convex  externally  and  concave 
internally,  and  its  weight  in  the  healthy'adult  is  from 
four  to  ten  ounces.  It  is  largely  composed  of  cells,  but 
its  internal  structure  is  not  well  understood,  neither 
have  its  uses  been  ascertained ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  some  way  of  use  to  the  stomach  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  The  ancients  regarded  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
all  ill-humors,  as  anger,  melancholy,  Ac. ;  and  hence 
the  term  splenetic  applied  to  such'  as  are  cross  and 
crabbed. 

— Latent  spite;  ill-humor;  —  a  species  of  hypochondria 
peculiar  to  Englishmen. — A  burst  of  anger  or  vexation  : 
as,  do  not  vent  your  spleen  upon  me.  — Constitutional 
melancholia;  hypochondriacal  bent;  as,  “Bodies  changed 
to  recent  forms  by  spleen.” —  Pope. 

Spleened,  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen;  as,  “Animals 
_  spleened  grow  salacious.”  —  Arbwthnot. 

Spleen  lul,  a.  Exhibiting  spleen;  angry;  fretful; 

melancholy;  hypochondriacal;  as,  a  spleenful  will. 
Spleen'isli.  a.  Spleeny ;  affected  with  spleen. 
Spleeil'isll  ly .  adv.  In  a  spleenish  or  petulant  manner. 
Spleen'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spleenish. 
Spleen'wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Hot.)  See  Asplenium. 
Spleen  y,  a.  Affected  with  spleen;  angry';  peevish; 
fretful;  melancholy. 

Spleget,  (splej'et,)  n.  (Surg.)  A  cloth  dipped  in  any 
kind  of  liquor  for  washing  a  sore 


Splen  it  ill,  a.  [Ir.  splendide ;  Lat.  splendidus,  from 
splendev.}  Shining;  very  bright;  glittering;  showy; 
magnificent;  sumptuous;  pompous;  illustrious ;  heroic; 
brilliant;  famous;  celebrated. 

Splen  didly,!!*.  With  great  brightness  or  brilliant 
light;  magnificently;  sumptuously;  richly;  with  great 
pomp  or  show. 

Splen  dor,  n.  [Fr.  sple.ndeur ;  Lat.  splendor,  from 
splendeo,  to  shine,  be  bright.]  Brightness;  brilliancy; 
lustre;  great  brightness;  brilliant  lustre;  great  show 
of  riches  and  elegance;  magnificence;  grandeur;  gor¬ 
geousness;  display;  pomp;  parade;  brilliance  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  of  ceremonies ;  eminence. 
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,  Short  splice  ;  b,  long  splice, 
piece  added  to  a  rope  by 


Splen 'etic,  n.  A  person  affected  with  spleen. 
Splen'etlc.  Spleiiet'ical.  a.  Troubled  with,  or 
proceeding  from,  spleen  :  fretful ;  peevish. 
Splenet'ically,  adv.  In  a  morose  or  spleeny  manner. 
Splenic,  a.  Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

Spleni'tis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 
Spleuiza'tiou,  n.  (Med.)  The  state  of  the  lungs  in 
the  first  or  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  or  lung  fever,  in 
which  its  tissue  resembles  that  of  the  spleen. 

Splen  oi'ole.  n.  [Gr.  splen,  and  kele,  tumor.]  (Med.) 

Hernia  formed  by  the  spleen. 

Splenog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  splen,  and  graphein,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  spleen. 
Splenol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  splen,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]' 
(Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  spleen. 

Splenot'omy,  n.  [Or.  splen,  and  te.ne.o,  to  cut.]  (Anat.) 
Dissection  of  the  spleen. 

Splent'-coal.  n.  A  hard,  laminated  kind  of  coal,  less 
bituminous  than  caking  coal,  and  intermediate  between 
cannel  and  common  pit-coal. 

Splice,  (spits,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  spltssen.]  To  take  asunder 
or  separate,  as  the  strands 
of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope, 
and  unite  them  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  inter¬ 
weaving  them ;  or  to  unite, 
as  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
any  part  of  another,  by  a 
like  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

To  splice  the  main  brace. 

(Naut.)  To  grant  an  extra 
allowance  of  spirits  incase 
of  cold  or  wet. 

— n.  The  union  of  ropes  by 
interweaving  the  strands; 
splicing. 

Splicing',  n.  Act  of  one  who  splices. 

Splint,  n.  [Ger.  splint,  splitter .]  A  piece  of  wood  or 
other  solid  substance  rent  from  the  main  body  ;  a  splin¬ 
ter. 

(Surg.)  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  used, 
to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone,  when  set.  —  A  piece  of 
bone  rent  off  in  a  fracture. 

(Farriery.)  A  bony  enlargement  on  a  horse’s  leg, 
between  the  knee  and  fetlock,  usually  appearing  on  the 
inside  of  one  or  both  forelegs,  frequently'  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  small  cannon  bones, depending  upon 
concussion,  and  most  common  in  young  horses  that  have 
been  rattled  rapidly  along  hard  roads  before  their  bones 
are  consolidated. 

■v.a.  To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces;  to  shiver; 
to  confine  with  splinters,  as  a  broken  limb. 
Splint-bone,  n.  (Farriery.)  One  of  the  two  small 
bones  extending  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse, 
behind  the  cannon,  or  shank-bone. 

Splaii'ter,  n.  A  fragment  of  anything  broken  with 
violence.  —  A  thin  piece  of  wood  ;  a  splint. 

— v.  a.  To  split  or  rend  into  fragments ;  to  shiver. 

— v.  n.  To  be  broken  into  fragments  ;  to  be  shivered. 
Splin'ter-bar,  n.  A  cross-piece  supporting  the  springs 
of  a  carriage. 

Splin'tery,  a.  Consisting  of  splinters,  or  resembling 
splinters. 

Split,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  split.)  [Du.  splitten.  splitzen  - 
Heb.  palach,  to  cleave.]  To  divide;  to  sever:  to  sepa¬ 
rate;  to  part;  to  sunder;  to  divide  longitudinally  or 
lengthwise;  to  separate,  as  a  thing  from  end  to  end  by 
force;  to  rive;  to  cleave;  to  rend;  to  tear  asunder  by 
violence;  to  burst;  to  dash  and  break  on  a  rock ;  to  di¬ 
vide  or  break  into  discord.  —  To  strain  and  pain  with 
laughter. 

—v.  n.  To  sever;  to  part  asunder;  to  burst;  to  suffer 
disruption;  to  crack;  to  burst  with  laughter;  to  be 
broken ;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

n.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure.  —  A  breach 
or  separation,  as  in  a  political  party. 

—a.  Divided;  severed  ;  separated  ;  rent :  broken  or  dashed 
to  pieces  against  a  rock,  as  a  ship, 
spi  urge,  (splurj,)  n.  A  great  effort;  a  struggle;  a 
bustle. 

Spi  ut'ter,  n.  Bustle;  tumult.  (Low.) 

Spod'umene,  n.  [Gr.,  to  burn  to  ashes.]  (Min.)  A  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina  and  lithia,  with  part  of  the  lithia  re¬ 
placed  by  soda.  It  is  found  in  crystallized  and  laminated 
masses,  hard,  brittle,  translucent,  and  of  various  shades 
of  green  or  gray.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  exfoliates  into 
little  scales  of  an  ash  color ;  hence  its  name. 

Spoil  r,  Louis,  (spor,)  a  German  composer,  b.  at  Seesen, 
in  Brunswick,  1783,  was  at  first  a  violin-player  in  the- 
private  band  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His  reputation 
commenced  with  the  year  1804,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
travelling  over  Germany  and  giving  concerts.  After  a. 
course  of  travel  in  Italy,  he  was,  in  1818,  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  at  the  theatre  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  writing  those  operas 
which  made  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
most  popular  of  these  works  are  Azor,  Faust,  Zemira, 
and  Jessonda.  On  leaving  Frankfort,  he  was  appointed 
chapel-master  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Ilesse-Cassel.  His 
Violin  School  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  written.  He  also  produced  oratarios,  songs, 
ballads,  cantatas,  and  orchestral  pieces,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany.  D.  1859. 

Spoil,  v.a.  [Fr.  spolier ;  It.  spogliare ;  Lat.  spoliare, 
from  spolium,  the  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal  stripped  off 
the  arms  stripped  from  an  enemy.]  To  strip  or  deprive 
of;  to  cause  to  perish  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate;  to  mar; 
to  taint;  to  ruin  ;  to  injure  fatally. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  useless ;  to  become  corrupted  or  ruined  ; 
to  decay. 
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K|)<>il.  n.  Something  stripped  off ;  that  which  is  taken  | 
from  others  by  violence;  — particularly,  in  war,  the  plun¬ 
der  taken  from  an  enemy;  pillage;  booty;  prey;  that 
whico  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort ;  that  which  is  taken 
front  another  without  license;  theactor  practice  of  plun¬ 
dering;  robbery:  waste. 

Kpoil'al>lt‘.  a.  That  may  Vie  spoiled. 

Spoil'-haiilt.  n.  A  bank  formed  by  earth  dug  out  of 
any  place,  as  in  making  a  canal. 

Spoiled,  a.  Plundered;  unfit  for  use;  corrupted. 

Spoil  er,  n.  A  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber;  one 
who  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 

Spokane',  in  Washington,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Idaho.  Rivers.  Columbia,  Palouse,  Spokane,  and  Lewis 
or  Snake  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Spokane.  Pop.  (1897  )  51,200. 

Spokane  River,  rises  in  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  Idaho, 
and  flows  into  the  Columbia  River  in  Spoknneco.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  abt.  lou  m. 

Spoke,  n.  f A.  S.  spaca  ;  Du.  spaak,  a  lever,  windlass; 
speek,  a  spoke;  Ger.  speichc.]  The  radius  or  ray  of  a 
wheel  ;  one  of  the  small  bars  which  are  inserted  in  the 
nave,  and  which  serves  to  support  the  rim  or  felly  ;  the 
rung  or  round  of  a  ladder. 

— v.  a.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes. 

Spoke,  imp.  of  speak,  q.  v. 

Spoken.  ( spn'kn ,)  pp.  of  speak,  q.  v. 

Spoke'sslia ve.,  n.  A  kind  of  shave  for  smoothing 
spokes,  he. 

Spokes  man,  n.  One  who  speaks  for  another 

Spoleto,  (spo-lai'to,)  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
formerly  cap.  of  a  delegation  of  the  States  of  the  <  Lurch, 
on  a  hill,  near  the  small  river  Maroggia,  24  m  from 
liieti.  It  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  has  some  interesting 
remains.  Pop.  8,714. 

Spo'liate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  spolio,  spoliatus .]  To  spoil :  to 
plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  rob. 

— 1>.  n.  To  spoil;  to  practise  plunder;  to  commit  robbery. 

Spoliation,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  spoiling  or  plundering: 
particularly,  of  plundering  an  enemy  in  time  of  war; 
act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea,  under  au¬ 
thority. 

Spo'liati  ve.  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  blood-letting,  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  mass  of  the 
blood. 

Spo'liator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits  spoliation. 

Sponda'ic,  Sponda'ical.  a.  [Lat.  spondaicus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  spondee.  See  Spondee. 

Spoil 'dee.  n.  [Fr  spondee;  Lat.  spondseus ;  Gr  spon- 
deios.]  (Lot.  Poetry.)  A  foot  consisting  of  two  long 
syllables.  It  was  so  called  because,  from  its  slow  move¬ 
ment.  it  was  ordinarily  employed  in  the  hymns  sung  in 
honor  of  the  gods  during  the  offering  up  of  a  sacrifice. 
— Spondaic  verse  is  a  hexameter  line,  in  which  the  two 
last  feet  are  spondees,  instead  of  the  usual  termination, 
a  dactyl  and  a  spondee;  but  in  these  the  fourth  foot  is 
always  dactylic. 

Spon'dias.  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ana- 
cardiare.ee,  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  fruits  of  some  of  them  are 
edible.  Thus,  in  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  S.  lulea,  S. 
tnombin,  S.  tuberosa,  &c.,  yield  fruits  eaten  under  the 
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■ante  of  Hog  Plum,  the  taste  of  which  is  said  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  not  agreeable  to  persons  unused  to  them. 
These  fruits  are  chiefly  used  to  fatten  swine.  S.  dulcis, 
a  native  of  the  Society  Isles,  yields  a  fruit  compared 
in  flavor  to  that  of  the  Pine-apple.  S.  mangi/era  yields 
a  yellowish-green  fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  India,  and  is 
used  as  a  pickle  in  the  unripe  state.  —  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  employed  medicinally. 

Sponge  (spurt/),  n.  [A.  S.  spynge,  sponge;  I  r.  eponge ; 
Lat.  spongia .]  (Zobl.)  A  class  of  animals  known  to 
zoologists  under  the  name  of  Spongida  or  Porifera,  and 
constituting  the  simplest  type  of  multicellular  animals 
or  Metazoa,  being  the  first  stage  above  the  Protozoa. 
Though  greatly  varying  in  appearance,  sponges  are  of 
strikingly  uniform  structure,  they  being  destitute  of 
organs,  while  their  tissues  are  but  little  differentiated. 
Three  layers  of  tissue  mav  always  be  distinguished,  a, 
flattened  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  forming  the  other 
surface,  a  d’igestive  layer  of  columnar  cells,  each  with 
a  delicate  collar  and  a  flagellum  at  its  free  end.  and  an 
intermediate  laver,  or  mesoderm,  in  which  arise  the 
skeletal  elements  and  the  reproductive  cells.  These 
are  arranged  as  a  simple  cuivform  or  in  various  more 
complicated  forms.  Canals  traverse  every  part  of  the 
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body,  opening  into  inner  chambers,  and  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  exterior  by  minute  openings  through 
which  water  is  drawn  into  the  body  of  the  S.  The 
water,  after  its  microscopic  food  contents  have  been 
absorbed,  is  driven  from  the  body  through  larger 
canals  and  openings.  Nearly  all  the  sponges  form  a 
skeleton,  whose  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  fibers  and 
spicules.  The  spicules  in  some  species  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  others  of  silica,  each  being  the 
product  of  a  single  cell,  while  they  greatly  vary  in 
form,  producing  fig¬ 
ures  ot  striking  regu¬ 
larity.  The  fibers  are 
laid  down  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  network,  and 
consist  of  a  peculiar 
organic  substance 
known  as  spongiu. 

As  a  rule  the  spicules 
of  S.  are  of  silica,  these 
being  occasionally 
arranged  with  re¬ 
markable  regularity, 
as  in  that  very  beau¬ 
tiful  form  known  as 
“V  enus’s  flower- 
basket.”  Sponges,  ex 
cept  in  ihe  embryo 
state,  have  no  power 
of  motion,  yet  their 
cilia  are  constantly  active,  w  hile  sensitiveness  is  shown 
in  the  closing  ol  their  pores  when  disturbed.  In  diges¬ 
tion  each  collar,  d  cell  acts  like  a  protozoan  individual, 
swallowing  and  digesting  the  food  particles,  while  the 
nutritive  material  thus  obtained  passes  from  cell  to  cell. 
The  sponges  are  very  largely  marine,  though  a  consid¬ 
erable  variety  of  freshwater  sjionges  have  recently  been 
discovered.  They  are  found  trum  the  shore  to  great 
depths,  and  from  their  fixity  and  mode  of  growth  they 
were  long  regarded  as  plants.  Sponges  multiply  both 
by  budding  and  by  sexual  reproduction.  In  the  former 
the  products  of  the  buds  remain  continuous  with  the 
parent  body.  In  sexual  teproductiou  the  ova  and 
spermat  izoa  are  produced  from  the  mesoderm,  the  egg 
arising  from  the  union  of  these  two.  The  tesult  of 
growth  is  a  hollow  sphere,  swimming  by  ciliary  action, 
and  liecoming  invaginated  to  form  a  two-layered  cup¬ 
shaped  gastrula.  This  becomes  fixed  at  its  mouth  end, 
pores  open  in  the  walls,  an  exhalant  orifice  is  formed  at 
the  apex,  and  it  begins  life  as  a  mature  sponge.  The 
sped -s  of  S.  are  numerous,  the  fibrous  framework  of  a 
number  of  them  being  in  use  for  economical  purposes. 
Two  species  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a 
very  inferior  one  from  the  W.  Indiesand  coast  of  Florida. 
The  trade  in  S.  is  very  considerable;  it  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  S.  is  obtained  bv  diving,  sometimes  at< 
great  depths.  The  S.  of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West 
Indian  islands  are  of  a  larger  size  and  coarser  quality  ; 
but  large  quantities  are  gathered.  The  S.  are  torn  from 
the  rocks  by  a  fork  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  To  get  quit 
of  the  animal  matter,  they  are  buried  for  some  days  in 
the  sand,  and  then  soaked  and  washed.  Fossil  S.  are 
found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone, 
and  probably  were  in  existence  long  belore  the  oldest 
Silurian  epoch. 

— Any  instrument  of  soft  substance,  used  for  wiping  and 
cleansing;  a  sponge. —  Soft  dough  for  bread. — One  who 
hangs  on  others  fora  maintenance.  —  The  hinder  part 
of  a  horse-shoe. 

Sponge.  v. a.  To  wipe  or  cleanse  with  a  sponge;  to  wipe 
out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing;  to  wipe  out 
completely ;  to  extinguish  or  destroy  ;  to  harass  by  ex¬ 
tortion  ;  to  drain,  as  by  a  sponge  ;  to  get  by  mean  arts. 

— v.  n.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge ;  to  gain  by  mean 
arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hanging  on  :  —  followed  by  upon. 

fiponge'-cake,  n.  A  very  light  and  porous  kind  of 
sweet-cake. 

Sponge'-erab.  n,  (Zobl.)  See  Dromia. 

Siam  ger,  n.  One  who  uses  a  sponge ;  one  who  hangs 
on  others  for  a  maintenance  ;  a  hanger-on. 

Spon'K'iforin,  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  sponge. 

Sponginess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  spongy,  or 
porous  like  sponge. 

Spon'siole,  n.  (Bot.)  The  lax  cellular  tissue  and  mucus 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  roots,  having  the  property 
of  absorbing  fluid  like  a  sponge;  whence  the  name. 

Spon'giose,  Sponjg'oid,  a.  Resembling  sponge; 
spongy. 

Kpon'gy,  a.  Resembling  sponge:  soft  and  full  of 
cavities;  of  an  open,  loose,  pliable  texture;  full  of  small 
cavities:  soaked  and  soft,  like  sponge;  having  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  imbibing  fluids. 

Spon'sal,  a.  [Lat.  sponsalis ,  from  spondeo,  sponsus,  to 
promise  solemnly,  to  promise  in  marriage.]  Relating 
to  betrothal,  espousal,  or  to  a  spouse. 

Sponsion.  ( span' shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  sponsin,  from  spondeo. ] 
A  solemn  promise  or  engagement  ;  act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another. 

( International  Lam.)  An  engagement  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  state  by  an  agent  not  specially  authorized,  or 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  it 
purports  to  be  made,  and  which,  to  he  valid,  must  be 
confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification,  as  the  official 
act  of  an  admiral  or  a  general  suspending  or  limiting 
hostilities,  capitulations  of  surrender,  cartels  of  ex¬ 
change.  Ac. 

Sponsor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  spondeo.]  One  who  answers 
for  an  infant  at  baptism,  that  the  child  be  brought  up 
in  the  Christian  faith;  —  particularly,  a  god-father  or 
god-mother ;  also,  a  surety. 


Sponso'rial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

Sponsorship,  n.  State  of  being  a  sponsor. 

Spontaneity,  fiponta'ueoiisness,  n.  [Fr. 
spontanbite.]  The  quality  of  being  spontaneous,  or  of 
proceeding  or  acting  from  nature,  feeling,  impulse,  or 
temperament,  without  compulsion  or  external  force  ; 
willingness. 

Spontaneous,  a.  [Lat.  spontaneus,  from  sponte,  of 
oue’s  own  accord,  willingly,  freely.]  Being  of  one’s  own 
motion  or  free  will ;  voluntary ;  proceeding  from  inter¬ 
nal  native  feeling,  proneness,  or  temperament,  without 
compulsion  or  constraint ;  acting  by  its  own  impulse, 
energy,  or  natural  law,  without  external  force;  not  me¬ 
chanical. —  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without 
human  labor,  as  a  result  of  the  unaided  activity  of 
nature,  as  a  growth  of  weeds. 

Spontaneously,  adv.  Of  one’s  own  internal  or 
native  feeling;  of  one’s  own  accord  ;  by  its  own  force  or 
energy  ;  without  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  cause. 

Sponti'ni.  Gasparo,  a  distinguished  musical  composer, 
was  B.  at  Majolatti,  near  Jesi,  in  the  Roman  States, 
1778.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Consevatorio  de  la  Pieti 
of  Naples,  and  began  his  career  when  17  years  of  age,  as 
the  composer  of  an  opera,  1  Puntigli  delle  Donne.  This 
was  followed  by  some  16  operas,  produced  within  6 
years,  for  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  not  a 
note  of  which  has  survived.  In  1803,  ,S.  went  to  Paris  ; 
in  1807,  he  was  appointed  music-director  to  the  Empress 
Josephine;  and  in  1808,  he  produced  his  most  famous 
work,  La  Vestale,  with  brilliant  and  decisive  success, 
llis  Fernando  Cortez  appeared  in  1809;  and  the  next 
year  witnessed  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
In  1820,  the  magnificent  appointments  offered  by  the 
court  of  Prussia  tempted  him  to  leave  Paris  for  Berlin, 
in  which  capital  his  three  grand  operas,  Nourmahal 
(founded  on  “  Lalla  Rookh  Alcidor,  and  Agnes  von 
Hohrnstauffen,  were  produced  with  great  splendor.  S. 
continued  to  reside  as  first  chapel-master  in  Berlin  till 
the  death  of  the  king,  in  1840.  The  latter  period  of  his 
sojourn  at  Berlin  was  embittered  by  professional  dis¬ 
putes;  and  in  1842  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  in  1839, 
he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  D.  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
1851. 

Spool,  n.  [Ger.  spuk .]  A  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used 
by  weavers  for  winding  their  yarn  :  a  bobbin. 

— r.  a.  To  wind  on  a  spool,  as  thread  or  yarn. 

Spnoni,  v.  n.  [Probably  from  spume,  a  foam.]  (Naut.) 
To  go  on  swiftly. 

Spoon,  ( spon ,)  n.  [A.  S.  span;  Ger.  span.]  A  small 
domestic  utensil,  with  a  bowl  or  concave  part,  and  a 
handle,  used  for  taking  up  liquids,  &c.,  at  table,  and  for 
dipping;  also,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon. 

— -t\  a.  To  take  up  or  out  with  a  spoon  or  ladle. 

Spoon'-bill,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the 
grallatorial  birds  comprising  the  family  Plataleidx.  In 
their  general  structure  and  habits  they  are  allied  to  the 
storks  and  herons;  but  their  beak,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived,  is  long,  flat,  and  broad  throughout  ite 


Fig.  2419.  —  rosy  spoon-bill,  (Platella  ajaja.) 

length,  widening  and  flattening  more  particularly  at  the 
end,  so  as  to  form  a  round  spatula-like  disc.  The  genus 
Platella  comprises  the  only  American  species,  the  Rosy 
Spoon-bill,  P.  ajaja,  of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
which  is  30  inches  long,  and  the  bill  7 ;  color  rose-red. 

Spoon'd  riff,  n.  (Naut.)  The  light  spray  blown  off 
the  waves  in  a  violent  wind. 

Spoon'fnI,  n.  As  much  as  a  spoon  contains,  or  is  able 
to  contain;  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid. 

Spoon'-ineat,  n.  Food  that  is,  or  must  be,  taken  with 
a  spoon  ;  liquid  food;  slops. 

Spoon  River,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  the  W.N.W.  of  the 
State,  and  flows  into  the  Illinois  River  near  Havana,  in 
Mason  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  abt.  100  m. 

Sporades.  tspor-a-deez',)  called  also  the  Scattered 
Islands,  a  subdivision  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  be¬ 
longing  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Greece.  They 
surround  the  Cyclades. 

Sporad'ic.  n.  [Gr.  spnradikas,  scattered.]  (Med.)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  of  an  uncertain  seat  or  variable 
origin,  including  hemorrhage,  cancer,  dropsy,  and 
diseases  of  special  systems  and  origins,  as  meningitis, 
paralysis,  mania,  tetanus,  Ac. 

Mporail  gitim.  n.;  pi.  Sporangia.  [Gr.  spora.  a  seed, 
and  aggeiose,  a  vessel.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the  cases  in  which 
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the  spores  of  flowerless  plants  are  formed.  In  ferns  it 
is  applied  to  the  little  cysts  with  their  elastic  ring  (Fig. 
2321 J ;  in  pseudo-ferns,  to  the  organs  immediately  contain¬ 
ing  the  spores,  whether  naked  or  contained  in  a  common 
receptacle;  in  mosses,  to  the  urn-shaped  bodies,  which 
are  often  called  capsules  and  thecie.  When  the  case  is 
so  small  as  to  become  microscopic, it  is  sometimes  called 
Sporangiolum. 

Spore,!!.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  reproductive  bodies  formed 
by  flowerless  plants  instead  of  seeds.  A  spore  generally 
consists  of  a  single  cell,  composed  of  two  or  more  mem¬ 
branes,  inclosing  granular  matter.  Having  no  embryo, 
it  can  not  have  a  cotyledon,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  embryo  ;  consequently,  plants  producing  S.  are  said 
to  be  aQptyledonous. 

Sport,  n.  [0.  Fr.  deporter;  It.  diporto;  Sp.  deporte, 
diversion,  merriment.]  That  which  diverts  and  makes 
merry. —  Contemptuous  mirth  ;  mockery;  jeer. —  That 
with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  driven  about.  —  Idle 
jingle. — In  a  special  sense,  fowling,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  the  like.  —  In  the  U.  States,  one  given  to  sporting. 

— ik  a.  To  divert  (with  a  reciprocal  pronoun);  to  make 
merry.  —  To  represent  by  auy  kind  of  play;  to  exhibit 
or  bring  out  in  public. 

— v.  n.  To  indulge  in  sport;  to  play;  to  frolic;  to  jest;  to 
wanton.  —  To  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field;  to  be 
engaged  in  hunting,  racing,  fishing,  &c.  —  To  trifle. — 
To  form  or  run  into  varieties. 

Sport'er,  n.  One  who  sports. 

Sport'fnl,  a.  Merry;  frolicsome:  full  of  jesting;  in¬ 
dulging  in  mirth  or  play;  ludicrous;  done  in  jest  or 
for  mere  play. 

Sport'fully,  adv.  With  sport;  merrily. 

Sport'fulness.  n.  Playfulness:  frolicsomeness. 

Sport'! n;;,  a.  Indulging  in  sport:  practising  the  di¬ 
versions  of  the  field:  hence,  also,  rakish ;  loose;  disso¬ 
lute. 

Sporting  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Sport'!  ve,  a.  Indulging  in  sport  or  play;  gay;  play¬ 
ful;  merry;  jocund;  jesting;  ludicrous;  inclined  to 
mirth. 

Sport'ively,  adv.  Gaily;  merrily;  playfully. 

Sport'ling,  n.  A  bird  or  other  creature  that  sports 
or  plays. 

Sports'man,  n. ;  pi.  Sportsmen.  One  who  pursues 
the  sports  of  the  field ;  one  who  hunts,  fishes,  and  fowls ; 
one  skilled  in  the  sports  of  the  turf,  prize-ring,  &c. 

Sportsmanship,  n.  The  practice  of  sportsmen. 

Spor'ule,  n.  (Bot.)  A  little  spore. 

Spot,  n.  [Dan.  spcette .]  A  mark  on  a  substance  made 
by  foreign  matter ;  a  place  discolored ;  a  stain  ;  a  flaw  ; 
a  speck ;  a  blot.  —  A  small  extent  of  place ;  place  :  site  ; 
locality;  any  particular  place.  —  A  place  of  different 
color  from  the  ground.  —  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or 
face  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  planet. —  A  lucid  place  in  the 
heavens.  —  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation;  some¬ 
thing  that  spoils  purity;  disgrace;  reproach;  fault; 
blemish. 

^v.  a.  To  make  a  visible  mark  with  some  foreign  mat¬ 
ter;  to  discolor;  to  stain.  —  To  patch  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment. —  To  stain  or  blemish  :  to  taint ;  to  disgrace;  to 
tarnish,  as  a  reputation. 

— To  note,  so  as  to  again  recognize;  as,  to  spot  a  criminal. 
(Colloq.) 

Spot'less,  a.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discol¬ 
orations;  free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  unspotted; 
pure;  immaculate;  irreproachable. 

Spot'lessly,  adv.  In  a  spotless  manner;  purely; 
blamelessly. 

Spot'lessness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spot¬ 
less  •  freedom  from  spot  or  stain ;  freedom  from  reproach. 

Spot  ted,  a.  Marked  with  spots  or  places  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground.  (Fever.  See  Putrid  Fever.) 

Spot'tedness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spotted. 

Spot'ted  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Stafford  co.,  79 
m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Spot'ter,  n.  One  who  makes  spots ;  one  who  marks  or 
notes. 

Spot'tiness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spotty. 

Spotts'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Henderson 
co.,  on  Green  River,  6  m.  from  its  mouth. 

SpottS'wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co..  26  m.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Spottsylva'nia,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  400  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Rappahannock,  N.  Anna,  and  Mattapony. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  granite, 
and  freestone.  County-seat,  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House. 

Spottsylvania  Court- House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  65  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Battle  of  S.  See  Wilderness. 

Spot  ty,  a.  Full  of  spots ;  marked  with  discolored 
places. 

Spous'al.  a.  Pertaining  to  espousal  or  marriage;  nup¬ 
tial  ;  matrimonial :  conjugal ;  connubial ;  bridal. 

— n.  Marriage;  nuptials :— commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

.Spouse,  n.  [Fr  .epouse;  It.  sposa,  from  Lat.  spans  us.} 
One  joined  in  wedlock;  a  married  person,  husband  or 
wife. 

— v.  a.  To  espouse ;  to  marry.  (R.) 

Sponse'Iess,  a.  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife. 

Spout,  n.  [Du.  spuit,  from  spuiten,  to  spout.]  A  pipe, 
or  a  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel,  useful  in  directing  the 
stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out ;  a  nozzle. — A  pipe  conduct¬ 
ing  water  from  another  pipe,  or  from  a  trough  on  a  house. 

_ A  violent  dischargeof  water  raised  in  a  column  at  sea 

like  a  whirlwind,  or  as  by  a  whirlwind. 

r-To  put,  or  shove  up  the  spout,  to  pledge  at  a  pawnbro¬ 
ker’s.  (Cant.) 

_ v,  a.  To  throw  out,  as  liquids,  through  a  narrow  orifice 


or  pipe.  —  To  throw  out  words  with  affected  gravity;  to 
mouth.  —  To  pawn. 

Spout,  v.n.  To  issue  with  violence,  as  a  liquid  through 
a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a  spout. — To  harangue. 

Spray,  v.  a.  (Mining  and  Railways.)  To  stop,  as  a  car, 
by  putting  a  sprag  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  when  on 
a  steep  grade. 

Sprague,  (sprag,)  in  Connecticut,  a  township  of  New 
London  co.,  5  m.  N.  of  Norwich.  • 

Sprague'ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  48  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Davenport. 

Sprain,  v.  a.  To  stretch  forcibly,  as  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  tissues  beyond  their  natural  length  ;  to  over¬ 
strain,  as  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint;  to  stretch, 
as  the  muscles  or  ligaments,  so  as  to  injure  them,  but 
without  dislocation. 

— n.  A  violent  strain  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a 
joint  without  dislocation;  the  weakening  of  the  motive 
power  of  a  part  by  violent  exertion. 

Spra'ker’s  Basin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sprat,  n.  [Du.  sprot.}  (Zoiil.)  Clupea  sprattus,  or 
Harengula  sprattus,  a  fish  of  the  family  Clupeidie,  very 
abundant  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was 
formerly  confounded  by  naturalists  with  the  young  of 
the  herring.  It  is  no w,  however,  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  good  and  distinct  species.  Its  characteristics  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Proportions  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  her¬ 
ring,  but  the  depth  of  the  body  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  the  young  of  that  species ;  the  gill-covers  are 
not  veined  ;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  so  minute  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  farther  back,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is  more 
acutely  serrated  than  in  the  herring.  They  inhabit  the 
deep  water  round  our  S.coastduring  the  summer  months, 
and,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus  Clupea,  they  are 
wanderers;  the  shoals  are  capricious  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  extremely  variable  in  their  numbers. 

Sp  rawl,  v.  n.  [Dan.  sprselde,  sprselle;  Du.  spartelen,  to 
sprawl.]  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  — 
To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agitation  and  contortions 
of  the  limbs. 

Spray,  (spra,)  n.  [A.  S.  spregan.}  A  twig;  a  small 
shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree;  a  collective  body  of  small 
branches. 

— [L.  Get-,  spranjan,  to  bedew.]  (Naut.)  The  water  that 
is  driven  from  the  top  of  a  wave  by  wind,  and  which 
spreads  and  flies  in  small  particles  like  dew. 

Spread,  ( spred ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spread.)  [A.  S. 
spreadan.]  To  make  broad  or  wide ;  to  extend  in  length 
and  breadth,  or  in  breadth  only;  to  stretch  or  expand 
to  a  broader  surface;  to  set;  to  place;  to  pitch;  to  cover 
by  extending  something  over;  to  divulge  ;  to  propagate; 
to  publish;  to  circulate;  to  disseminate,  as  news  or 
fame ;  to  cause  to  be  more  extensively  known  ;  to  send 
forth  ;  to  cause  to  affect  great  numbers,  as  an  infection  ; 
to  emit ;  to  diffuse;  to  send  forth,  as  emanatious  or  ef¬ 
fluvia;  to  disperse  ;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  surface  ;  to 
prepare;  to  set  and  furnish  with  provisions. 

— v.  n.  To  extend  itself  in  length  and  breadth,  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  or  in  breadth  only ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  or  cover  a  wider  space.  — 
To  be  extended  or  stretched.  —  To  be  extended  by  draw¬ 
ing  or  beating. — To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more 
extensively.  —  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

— n.  Extent ;  compass  ;  expansion  of  parts. 

Spread'-eagle,  n.  (Her.)  An  eagle  with  the  wings 
extended.  See  Eagle. 

Spread  Eagle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  18  in.  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spread'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spreads. 

Sp  reading,  a.  Extending,  or  extended,  over  a  large 
space ;  wide. 

— n.  Act  of  extending,  dispersing,  or  propagating. 

Sp  read'ingly,  adv.  In  a  spreading  manner. 

Sp  ree,  ».  A  merry  frolic,  especially  one  attended  with 
drinking. 

Spree,  (sprt,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and,  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  joins  the 
Havel  at  Spandau.  It  is  connected  with  the  Oder  by 
Frederick-YVilliam’s  Canal. 

Spre  ill 'berg',  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  an  island  in  the 
Spree,  15  m.  from  Cottbus;  pop.  5,823. 

Spren'gel,  Curt,  a  learned  German  physician  and  bota¬ 
nist,  B.  in  Pomerania,  1766.  In  1789  he  was  named  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  six  years  later  ordinary,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Halle,  and  this  post,  as  well  as  the  chair  of 
botany,  soon  given  to  him,  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works,  esteemed  for  their 
learning  as  well  as  for  original  observations  in  science. 
Among  them  are  to  be  noted  his  History  of  Medicine, 
Jnstitutiones  Medicse ,  Antiquitates  Botanic re,  Historia 
rei  Ilerbarix  ;  Flora  Halensis  ;  a  German  translation 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  S.  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  His  reputation  is  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  of  the  anatomy  and  func¬ 
tions  of  plants.  Died  in  1833. 

Sprig,  n.  [A.  S.  spranca.]  A  spray;  a  small  shoot  or 
twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  the  representation  of  a 
small  branch  in  embroidery  ;  an  offshoot;  a  rolative. 

(Min.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  of  quartz  found  in  the, 
form  of  a  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to 
the  stone,  and  at  the  other  terminating  in  a  point. 

— v.  a.  To  work  with  sprigs  ;  to  mark  or  adorn  with  the 
representation  of  small  branches. 

Sp  rigged,  ( sprigd ,)  a.  Growing  in  sprigs. 

Spriggy,  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

Spright,  Sprite,  (sprit.)  n.  [A  contraction  of  spirit.] 
A  spirit ;  a  shade ;  a  soul ;  an  incorporeal  agent ;  a 
walking  spirit ;  a  ghost;  an  apparition. 


Spright'less,  a.  Spiritless. 

Spright'Iiness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sprightly;  liveli¬ 
ness  ;  life  ;  briskness ;  vigor  ;  activity  :  gaiety  ;  vivacity. 

Spright'Iy,  a.  Full  of  spirit;  full  of  life  and  activity; 
lively ;  brisk  ;  animated :  airy  ;  gay  ;  active  ;  agile :  alert. 

Spring,  v.  a.  (imp.  sprang,  or  sprung;  pp.  sprung.) 
[A.  S.  springan,  aspringan ;  Du.  and  Ger.  springen.]  To 
cause  to  leap  or  break  forth  ;  to  raise ;  to  start  or  rouse, 
as  game;  to  cause  to  rise  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  j 
covert;  to  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly;  to  start; 
to  contrive,  or  to  produce  or  propose  on  a  sudden  ;  to 
produce  unexpectedly;  to  cause  to  explode;  to  burst; 
to  cause  to  open ;  to  crack ;  to  cause  to  rise  from  a 
given  spot  or  part ;  to  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the 
parts  of  a  trap. 

— v.  n.  To  leap  or  break  forth;  to  bound;  to  jump;  to 
issue  into  sight  or  notice  ;  to  fly  with  elastic  power ;  to 
start ;  to  start  or  rise  suddenly  from  a  covert ;  to  shoot ; 
to  issue  with  speed  and  violeuce;  to  proceed  or  issue,  as 
from  a  fountain  or  source ;  to  issue  or  proceed,  as  from 
ancestors,  or  from  a  country  ;  to  vegetate  and  rise  out  of 
the  ground;  to  begin  to  grow,  as  vegetables;  to  germin¬ 
ate;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  cause,  reason,  principle,  or 
other  original ;  to  arise;  to  appear;  to  begin  to  appear  or  f 
exist ;  to  grow ;  to  thrive. 

— n.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump,  as  of  an  animal. — A  flying 
back ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recovering  its  former  state 
by  its  elasticity ;  elastic  power  or  force ;  a  body  which, 
when  bent  or  forced  from  its  natural  state,  has  the 
power  of  recovering  it. — Any  active  power;  that  by 
which  action  or  motion  is  produced  or  propagated.  —  A 
fountain  of  water;  an  issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or 
the  basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue;  the  place 
where  water  usually  issues  from  the  earth,  though  no  . 
water  is  there;  a  source. — That  from  which  supplies 
are  drawn  ;  rise ;  original  ;  cause. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  For  j 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  spring  season  begins  ij 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  the  first  of  the  northern 
signs,  or  about  March  21,  and  ends  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice.  | . 

(Mech.)  A  piece  of  mechanism,  formed  of  tempered  ! 
steel  or  some  other  elastic  substance,  applied  mostly  for 
the  purposes  of  producing  resistance,  or  of  preventing 
a  shock  from  the  collision  of  hard  bodies,  or  of  giving 
motion  to  mechanism  by  its  effort  to  unbend  itself.  . 

(Naut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  passed  from  the  stern  of  a 
ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  or  anchor  from  the  bow  ( 
by  which  she  is  riding.  The  object  is  to  vary  at  will  1 
the  direction  in  which  she  rides,  an  object  of  importance 
when  the  broadside  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  , 
given  point. 

Spring',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks  ( 
county.  —  A  township  of  Centre  county.  —  A  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Crawford  county,  18  miles 
north-west  of  Meadville. — A  township  of  Perry  coun¬ 
ty. 

Spring  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jackson  county,  11  miles  west  south-west  of 
Jackson. 

Spri ug-back,  n.  (Book-binding.)  A  curved  or  semi¬ 
circular  false  back,  made  of  thin  sheet-iron  or  of  stiff 
pasteboard  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  true  back, 
and  causing  the  leaves  of  a  book  thus  bound  to  spring 
up  and  lie  flat;  —  commonly  used  in  binding  ledgers 
and  othc-r  blank-books. 

Spring'-balance,  n.  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  bodies,  consisting  of  a  spiral  spring,  i 
with  an  index,  and  pointed. 

Spring  Bay,  in  Illinois,  a.  post-village  and  township  * 
of  Woodford  co.,  on  Peoria  Lake,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Peoria. 

Spring'bok,  Spring  buck,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  grace¬ 
ful  speciesof  antelope  (Antilope  euchore),  which  inhabits  i ( 
in  almost  inestimable  multitudes  the  vast  wilds  in  the  I. 
interior  of  South  Africa. 

Spring'bo  rough,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  37  m,  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Spring  Brook,  in  lmoa,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  70  m.  E.N.E  of  Iowa  City. 

Spring  Brook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dunn 

co. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Phillips 
co. — A  township  of  Lee  co. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Early  co.,  and 
flowing  S.  enters  Flint  River  in  Decatur  co. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk 
county. — A  thriving  post- village  and  township  of  Tama 
county. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Miami  coun-  ' 

ty- 

Spring  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  euters  Bald  Eagle  ! 
Creek  from  Centre  co. —  A  village  of  Dauphin  co.,  12  m. 

E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  post-township  of  Warren  co!,  20  m. 
W.  of  Warren. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Madison  ! 
co  ,  137  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Texas,  a  tributary  of  San  Jacinte 
River,  forming  the  boundary  between  Harris  and  Mont-  1 1 
gomery  cos. 

Spring  Pale,  in  Iowa,  a.post-village  and  township  of 

I  Cedar  co.,  about  13  m.  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Spring  Pale,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Manistee  co. 

Spring  Pale,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Houston  co., 
abt.  5  m.  W.  of  Brownsville. 

Spring  Pale,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  co.,  abt.  15  ni.  S.W.  of  Oxford. 

Spring  Pale,  or  Springfield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village 
of  Hamilton  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Spring  Pale,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane 

|  co. 
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Springe,  (sprinj,)  n.  [From  spring.]  Agin;  a  noose, 
which,  being  fastened  to  an  elastic  body,  is  drawn  close 
with  a  sudden  spring,  by  which  means  it  catches  a  bird. 

— a.  a.  To  catch  by  means  of  a  springe;  to  insnare. 

Spring'er.  n.  One  who  springes;  one  who  rouses  game. 
—  A  jumper.  —  A  name  given  to  the  grampus.  —  A  va¬ 
riety  of  the  dog,  differing  little  in  figure  from  the  setter. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Sruinoing,  q.  v. 

Sps'ing'ersville.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Fayette-co., 

!  64  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spring'iield.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Greene 
co.,  112  m.  YV.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Springfield,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Con¬ 
way  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Springfield,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuolumne  co., 
i  abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Sonora. 

Springfield,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Effing¬ 
ham  co.,  27  in.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Springfield,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  co.,  1S8  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago, 
97  m  N.N.E.  of  St.  Louis,  and  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon 
River;  Lat.  39°  48'  N.,  Lon.  87°  33'  W.  Situated  on  a 
•  beautiful  prairie,  and  handsomely  built,  S.  has  been 
termed  the  “Flower  City,”  from  the  shade-trees  which 
adorn  its  streets  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  city.  Its  public  buildings  are  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  conspicuous  among  them  is  the  new  and  splen¬ 
did  State-House  (Fig.  1337).  S.  has  iron  foundries, 
flouring-mills,  factories  of  woollen  goods,  &c„  and  is  the 
point  of  shipment  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and 
live-stock.  The  remains  of  Pres.  Lincoln  repose  near  S., 
at  Oak  Hill  Cemeter\,  under  a  handsome  monument 
completed  in  1877.  Pop.  (1880)  19,746.  (1890)  24,852. 

Springfield,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allan  county. 

1  — A  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  county,  80 

miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. — A  township  of  La  Grange 
]  county. — A  township  of  La  Porte  county. — A  village 
of  Noble  county,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Goshen. — A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Whitley  county,  95  miles  N.E.  of  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

Springfield,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  county. — 
A  post-village  of  Keokuk  county,  bo  miles  S.W.  of 
Iowa  City. — A  village  of  Muscatine  county,  25  miles 
south-east  of  Iowa  City. — A  township  of  Winneshiek 
county. 

Springfield,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wash- 
ington  co.,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Springfield,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  De  Soto  par¬ 
ish,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Mansfield. — A  post-village,  former 
cap.  of  Livingston  parish,  abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Springfield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
co.,  115  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Springfield.  in  Massachusetts,  a  fine  city  and  seat  of 
i  justice  of  Hampden  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Connecticut 
River,  98  m.  S.W.  of  Boston  ;  Lat.  42°  6'  4”  N.,  Lon.  72° 
35'  45"  W.  It  is  an  important  commercial  depot,  and 
contains  manufactories  of  locomotives,  railroad  cars,  and 
various  kinds  of  machinery,  fire-arms,  harness,  woollen 
goods,  Ac..;  also,  an  extensive  U.  S.  arsenal,  giving 
employment  to  about  2,80l)  workmen,  who  manufacture 

l. OU0  inuskets  a  day.  The  City  Hall,  a  noble  building 
in  the  Romanesque,  style,  contains,  besides  the  city 

I  offices  and  a  large  public  hall,  a  library  of  over  8,000 
vols.,  with  which  is  connected  a  scientific  and  historical 
museum.  S.  was  first  settled  in  1637,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  opeuing  of  the  Western  Railroad,  in  1838,  that 
it  began  to  inor-a-e  ranidiv.  It  was  made  a  city  in 
1852.  Pop.  (1890)  44,164;  (1895)  51,534. 
i  Springfield.  in  Mulligan,  a  township  ot  Oakland  co., 
12  m.  N.W.  of  Pontiac. 

Springfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Olmsted  co., 
abt.  10  ni.  8.  E.  id'  Rochester. 

Springfield,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Choctaw  co. 
—  A  village  of  Madison  co.,  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Springfield,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Callaway  co.,  46 

m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. — A  city,  cap.  of  Greene 
co.,  130  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  On  Aug.  10,  1861, 
at  David’s  and  Wilson’s  creeks,  the  first  9  and  the 
second  15  m.  from  Springfield,  the  Nationals,  under 
Gen.  Lyon,  attacked  a  Confederate  force  iu  superior 
numbers,  under  Gens.  McCulloch  and  Price.  After  6 
hours’  severe  fighting,  the  National  troops  remained  in 
possession  »f  the  camp,  but  with  the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon 
and  about  1,000  killed  or  wounded.  After  the  battle, 
Gen.  Sigel,  taking  the  chief  command,  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  S.,  and  the  next  day  to  Rolla,  to  await  re¬ 
inforcements.  S.  was  the  scene  of  several  other  import¬ 
ant  movements  during  the  war. 

Springfield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Springfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Burlington 
county,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. — A  post-village  and 
township  of  Union  county,  8  miles  west  of  New- 

Springfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Otsego  county,  11  miles  north-east  of  Coopers- 
town. 

i  Springfield,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  4.>  m. 
W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  beautifully  situated  near  the 
junction  of  Lagonda  Creek  with  Mad  River,  and  at  the 
junction  of  several  railroads.  It  is  well  laid  out,  hand¬ 
somely  built,  and  contains  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  paper,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  &c. 
the  annual  value  ot  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
reaches  abt.  $5,350,000.  Pop.  (1897)  40,000.— A  township 
of  Gallia  co. — A  post-township  of  Hamilton  co. — A 
township  of  Jefferson  co.— A  township  of  Lucas  co.— A 
township  of  Mahoning  co.— A  township  of  Muskingum 
co.— A  township  of  Richland  co.— A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ross  co.,  4  miles  N.  of  Chillicothe.  A  township 
of  Summit  co. — A  township  of  Williams  co. 


Spring'field,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  precinct 
of  Lane  co. 

Spring-field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co.,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Towanda. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Bucks  county.  —  A  township  of  Delaware 
county. — A  village  and  township  of  Erie  county, 
21  miles  south-west  of  Erie.— A  township  of  Fayette 
co. — A  township  of  Greene  co. — A  township  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  co. — A  village  and  township  of  Mercer  co. — A 
townsnip  of  Montgomery  co. — A  township  of  York  co., 
about  9  in.  S.  of  York. 

Spring  field,  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Robert¬ 
son  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Nashville. 

Springfield,  in  Texas,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Lime¬ 
stone  county,  14o  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Spring'field,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Windsor  co.,  73  m.  S.  of  Montpelier.  Manuf.  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  plow's,  Ac. 

Spring'field.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Fairfax  co.,  9 
m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Springfield,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  197  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  245  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Spring'field,  in  Wisconsin,  a  tow’nship  of  Dane  co. — 
— A  township  of  Jackson  co. — A  township  of  Marquette 
co. — A  post-village  of  Walworth  county,  34  miles  W.  of 
Racine. 

Spring  Garden,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  145  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Spring  Garden,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  York 
co. 

Spring'  Garden,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Pitt¬ 
sylvania  co.,  135  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Spring  Green,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sauk  co.,  36  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Spring  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Monmouth. 

Spring  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of 
Houston  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  of  Winona, 

Sp  ring  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of 
Green  co. 

Spring'-head,  n.  A  fountain;  the  original  source. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Marengo  co., 
71  m.  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Drew  co. — 
A  post-village  of  Hempstead  co.,  14  m.  S.  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whitesides 
co.,  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Galena. 

Spring-  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Johnson  co.,abt.28  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tippah  co., 
25  m.  N.W.  of  Ripley. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Missouri, a  post-vill.  of  Livingston  co. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Fayette  co. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Maury  co., 
30  ni.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Spring'  Hill,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Navarro  co.,  abt. 
145  in.  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co.,  abt.  56  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

Spring  Hills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign 
co.,  abt.  13  in.  N.N.W.  of  Urbana. 

Spriug'-liook.  n.  (Locomotive  Engines.)  One  of  the 
hooks  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring  to  the  frame.  A 
screw  on  t lie  end  of  the  hook  regulates  the  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels. 

Spring'ineMS.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  springy  ; 
elasticity; — also,  the  pow’er  of  springing;  the  state  of 
abounding  with  springs;  wetness;  sponginess,  as  of 
laud. 

Springing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  springs,  or  of  that 
which  springs  ;  act.or  process  of  leaping,  arising,  issuing, 
or  proceeding;  growth;  increase. 

(Arch.)  The  impost  or  point  at  which  an  arch  unites 
with  its  support.  The  bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which 
lies  immediately  upon  the  impost,  is  sometimes  called 
a  springer  or  springing-stone. 

Spring  Lake,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  abt. 7  m.  S.W.  of  Pe¬ 
kin. 

Spring  Lakt,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ot¬ 
tawa  county,  on  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  Grand 
Haven. 

Spring  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Scott  coun¬ 
ty- 

Spring  Lake  Villa,  in  Utah,  a  village  of  Utah  co., 
21  m.  S.  of  Provo  City. 

Spring  VI ill.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery 
co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spring'  Hills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  18  m.  S.  of  Belvidere. 

Spring  Hills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cen¬ 
tre  co..  82  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

.Spring  Moun  tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in 
the  W.  of  Carbon  co. 

Spring'-pin,  n.  (Locomotive  engines.)  One  of  the  iron 
rods  fitted  between  the  springs  and  the  axle  boxes,  to 
sustain  and  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  axles. 

Spring  Place,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Mut> 
ray  co.,  230  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Spring  Place,  in  Tennessee,  a  villge  of  Marshall  co., 
66  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Spring'port,  iu  Michigan,  a  township  of  Jackson  co, 
about  14  m.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Springport.in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cayuga  co., 
on  the  E.  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Spring  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 


township  of  Walworth  county,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Mil. 
waukee. 

Spring  River,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. 

Spring  River,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Howell  co..  and 
flowing  S.E.  falls  into  Black  River  ill  the  S.W.  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  Arkansas.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  140  m.  S.E.  of  Independence. 

Spring  Rock,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton 
county. 

Spring  Run,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Frauk- 
lin  co.,  166  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spring'-tide,  n.  The  tide  which  happens  at,  or  soon 
after,  the  new  and  full  moons,  which  springs  or  rises 
higher  than  common  tides. — The  time  or  season  of 
spring. 

Spriug'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
45  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Springtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spring'vale,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York  co.,  86 
m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Spriugvnle,  or  Springdale,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- 
village  of  Sampson  county,  about  56  miles  N.  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Springvalc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia 
co. — A  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Spring'  Valley,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and 
township  ef  Filmore  county,  about  27  m.  S.  E.  of 
Rochester. 

Spring  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris 
co.,4  m.  S.E.  of  Morristown. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
58  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Spring'  Valley,  in  Oregon,  a  village  and  precinct  of 
Polk  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Salem. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock 
co. 

Spring'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  140  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Spring  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vjllage  of  Coles  co.,  10 
m.  S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Springville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Laporte  co.,  10 
m.  E.  of  Michigan  City.  —  A  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Bedford. 

Springville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  9  m. 
E.  of  Marion. 

Springville,  or  South  Portsmouth,  iu  Ken¬ 
tucky,  a  post-town  of  Greenup  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Spring'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Lenawee 
co.,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Adrian. 

Springville.  iu  Missouri,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  110 
m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Springville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co. 

Springville.  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Multnomah  co., 

6  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

Springville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co.,  33  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. — A  village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.— A  post-village  and  township  of  Susquehanna 
co.,  10  m.  S.  of  Montrose. 

Springville.  in  Utah,  a  city  and  precinct  of  Utah 
co.,  6  m.  S.  of  Provo  City.  Pop.  (1895)  3,168. 

Springville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 

co. 

Spring'water,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Livingston  county,  50  miles  south-east  of 
Batavia. 

Spring  Water,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of 
Waushara  county,  abt.  45  miles  N.W.  of  Fond  du 
Lac. 

Spring  Wells,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne 
county,  on  Detroit  River,  immediately  S.W.  of 
Detroit. 

Spring'y,  a.  [From  spring .]  Having  the  quality  of 
springing,  or  of  a  spring;  elastic;  possessing  the  power 
of  recovering  itself  when  extended,  bent,  or  twisted; 
having  great  elastic  power  ;  having  the  power  to  leap  ; 
able  to  leap  far.  —  Abounding  in  springs  or  fountains; 
wet ;  spongy. 

Sprin'kle,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sprengan.]  To  shoot  or  throw 
forth  in  small  drops  or  particles ;  to  scatter  ;  to  disperse, 
as  a  liquid  or  a  dry  substance  composed  of  fine  separa¬ 
ble  particles ;  to  disperse  on  in  small  drops  or  particles  ; 
to  besprinkle ;  to  bedew ;  to  wash  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a  liquid,  or  any 
fine  substance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in  small  drops  or  par¬ 
ticles  ;  to  rain  moderately. 

— n.  A  small  quantity  scattered. 

Sprink  ler,  n.  One  who  sprinkles.  —  A  utensil  for 
sprinkling;  a  watering-pot. 

Sprink  ling,  n.  Act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or 
particles ;  a  small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or 
parts,  or  issuing  moderately. 

Sprit,  ii.  [A.  S.  spreot..]  (Naut.)  A  small  boom,  pole, 
<>r  spar  which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from 
the  mast  to  the  upper  aftmost  corner  of  the  sail,  which 
it  is  used  to  extend  and  elevate. 

Spri  le.  n.  A  spirit;  an  incorporeal  agent.  (Used  in 
poetry.) 

Sprit  -sail,  n.  (Naut.)  The  sail  that  belongs  to  the 
bowsprit. 

Sprocket-wheel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wheel  armed  with 
pointed  studs,  round  which  the  chain-cable  of  a  capstan 
passes.  The  studs  afford  a  firmer  bite  on  the  cable. 

Sprottnn,  (sprot'tnu,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Bober,  71  m.  from  Breslau  ;  pop.  5,620. 

Sprout,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sprylan .]  To  bud ;  to  hurst  forth, 
as  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate;  to  push  out  new 
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shoots;  to  shoot  into  ramifications;  to  grow  like  shoots 
of  plants. 

Sprout,  re.  The  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot  from  the  seed, 
or  from  the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant  or  tree ; 
a  shoot  from  the  end  of  a  branch. 

Sprout/ing;,  a.  Shooting  in  vegetation  ;  germinating. 
Spruce,  (sprus,)  a.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Prus¬ 
sian  (Uer.  Preusse),  and  to  have  been  originally  applied 
to  those  who  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia.]  Neat 
without  elegance;  nice;  trim;  finical;  foppish. 

— v.  n.  To  dress  with  affected  neatness ;  to  prink. 

— v.  a.  To  trim  ;  to  deck;  to  dress. 

—  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  commonly  applied  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  A  hies,  or  fir. 

Spruce,  in  3 [issouri,  a  post-township  of  Bates  co.,  65 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Independence. 

Spruce'-beer,  n.  A  liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  tinctured  with  the  essence  of  the  spruce  fir 
( Abies  excelsa).  well  boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 
Sprung’,  imp.  and  pp.  of  spring,  7.  v. 

Spry,  a-  Lively  ;  nimble ;  quick  in  action.  (Prov.  Eng , 
colloq.  U.  S.) 

“  She  is  as  spry  as  a  cricket."— Judd. 

Spud.  n.  [A.  S.  spat/.]  An  implement  resembling  a  large 
chisel  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  cutting  up  weeds. — 
Anything  short  and  thick,  in  coutempt. 

Spue,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  [Lat.  spun.]  To  vomit.  See  Spew. 
Spume,  (spurn,)  n.  [Lat.  spuma,  from  spus ;  It.  spu- 
ma ;  A.  S.  speowian.  See  Spue.]  Froth;  foam;  scum; 
frothy  matter  thrown  up  or  raised  to  the  surface  of  liq¬ 
uors  or  fluid  substances  by  boiling,  effervescence,  or 
agitation. 

— v.  n.  To  froth  :  to  foam. 

Spuines'eence,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  foaming. 
Spumiferous,  a.  That  produces  spume  or  froth. 
Spum'iness.  n.  Quality  of  being  spumy. 

Spum  ous,  Spum'y,  a.  [Lat.  spumem.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  spume,  or  of  froth  or  scum  ;  foamy. 

Spun,  imp.  and  pp.  of  spin,  q.  v. 

Spunk,  n.  [A.  S.  sponge,  a  sponge.]  The  Touchwood, 
a  species  of  fungus,  Polyporus  fomentaria,  with  which 
is  made  the  Amadou,  q.  v. 

Spunk  y,  a.  Spirited ;  fiery.  (Low.) 

Spun '-yarn,  n.  (Naut.)  A  cord  formed  by  twisting 
together  two  or  three  rope-yarns. 

Spur,  (sper,)  n.  [A.  S.  spura,  spnva  ;  Fr .  eperon.]  An 
instrument  having  a  rowel  or  little  wheel,  with  sharp 
points,  worn  on  horsemen’s  heels,  to  prick  horses  for 
hastening  their  pace.  —  Incitement;  instigation;  stim¬ 
ulus;  that  which  excites.  —  The  largest  or  principal 
root  of  a  tree.  —  Hence,  perhaps,  the  short  wooden 
buttress  of  a  post.  —  The  hard,  pointed  projection  on  a 
cock’s  leg,  which  serves  as  an  instrument  of  defence 
and  attack.  —  Something  that  projects.  —  A  smaller 
mountain  that  shoots  from  any  other  mountain,  or  range 
of  mountains.  —  Something  that  resembles  a  spur. 

(Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  bilge- 
ways,  and  the  upper  end  bolted  to  the  ship’s  side  above 
water,  for  security  to  the  bilgeway. 

( Fort.)  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part  of  the  rampart  and 
joins  to  the  town-wall. 

(Bot.)  Any  tubular  projection  resembling  a  spur. — 
An  ergot; — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spur 
of  a  cock.  See  Ergot. 

— v.  a.  To  prick  with  a  spur,  or  spurs ;  to  incite  to  a  more 
hasty  pace ;  —  hence,  to  incite ;  to  instigate ;  to  urge  or 
encourage  to  action,  or  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an 
object;  to  impel;  to  drive;  also,  to  put  spurs  on. 

— v.n.  To  travel  with  great  expedition ;  to  press  forward. 
Spur'-clad,  a.  Wearing  spurs. 

Spur'-g^all,  v.  a.  To  gall  with  the  spur. 

- — re.  A  wound  or  hurt  caused  by  the  use  of  the  spur. 
Spurge,  (sperj,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Euphorbia. 

Spu  rious,  a.  [Lat.  spurius.]  Not  proceeding  from 
the  true  source, or  from  the  source  pretended;  counter¬ 
feit;  false;  not  genuine.  —  Illegitimate;  bastard. 
Spu'riously,  adv.  In  a  spurious  manner:  falsely. 
S|m'riouNiiess,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  spurious, 
or  of  being  counterfeit,  false,  or  not  genuine.  —  Illegiti¬ 
macy;  state  of  being  bastard,  or  not  of  legitimate  birth. 
Spiirl'ing’-liiie,  re.  (Naut.)  A  line  communicating 
between  the  wheel  and  the  tell-tale. 

Spurn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spurnan,  to  spurn,  to  strike.]  To 
kick;  to  drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot.  —  To  re¬ 
ject  with  disdain;  to  scorn  to  receive  oraccept;  to  treat 
with  contempt. 

— v.  re.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels.  —  To  manifest  dis¬ 
dain  in  rejecting  anything;  to  make  contemptuous  op¬ 
position:  to  manifest  disdain  in  resistance. 

— re.  Disdainful  rejection ;  contemptuous  treatment. —  A 
kick  or  blow  with  the  foot. 

Spurii  er,  re.  One  who  spurns. 

Spurred,  ( spurd ,)  a.  Wearing  spurs,  or  having  shoots 
like  spurs. 

Spur'rer,  re.  One  who  uses  spurs. 

Spur'rler,  re.  One  who  makes  spurs. 

Spurt,  r.  a.  [Written  also  spirt  ]  To  throw  out,  as  a 
liquid,  in  a  jet  or  stream;  to  drive  or  force  out  with 
violence,  as  a  liquid,  from  a  pipe  or  small  orifice. 

— v.  re.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as  liquor  from 
a  cask;  to  rush  from  a  confined  place  in  a  small  stream. 
— re.  A  sudden  or  violent  ejection  or  gushing  of  a  liquid 
substance  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other  confined  place; 
a  jet. 

Spurzlieim,  John  Gaspar,  (spurts'lnme,)  a  famous 
name  in  the  history  of  phrenological  science,  was  born 
aC  Longwich,  near  Treves,  in  1776,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Gall  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
medicine.  From  1805  till  1813  he  was  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  Gall  in  his  travels  arid  scientific  researches, 
and  subsequently  became  an  active  promulgator  of  the 
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new  doctrine  in  England  and  France.  He  died  in  1832, 
a  few  mouths  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  U.  S.  One  of 
his  distinct  claims  is  that  of  having  demonstrated  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  brain. 

Spilt  at  ion.  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sputare,  to  spit.]  The 
act  of  spitting. 

Sput  ter,  u.  re.  [Dan.  sprutte  ;  Ger.  sprudeln,  to  sputter.] 
To  spit,  throw  out,  or  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in 
small  or  scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking.  —  To 
throw  out  moisture  in  small  detached  parts.  —  To  fly 
off  in  small  particles  with  some  crackling  or  noise. — To 
utter  words  hastily  and  indistinctly. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  out  with  haste  aud  noise  ;  to  utter  with 
indistinctness. 

— re.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  particles. 
Sput'terer,  re.  One  who  sputters. 

Mpu  tum.  re.;  pi.  Sputa.  [Lat.,  from  spuere,  to  spit.] 
The  secretion  ejected  from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  spit¬ 
ting.  It  is  composed  of  saliva,  and  of  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa: 
and  fauces,  and  often  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx 
aud  bronchia ;  spit ;  spittle. 

Spuy'ten  Muy'vil,  in  New  York,  a  former  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Westchester  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  now 
included  in  New  York  city. 

Spy,  re.  [It.  spia ;  Fr.  espion ;  Du.  spion ;  Ger.  spdhen.] 
One  who  observes  or  watches  the  conduct  of  others. 

( Mil.)  A  scout;  a  person  sent  into  an  enemy’s  camp 
or  country,  to  gain  intelligence  to  be  communicated 
secretly  to  the  proper  officer;  a  secret  emissary. 

— v.  a.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
state  of  concealment.  —  To  discover  by  close  search  or 
examination.  —  To  explore;  to  view,  inspect,  and  ex¬ 
amine  secretly. 

— v.  re.  To  search  narrowly;  to  scrutinize. 

Spy'-ljoat,  re.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 
Sp.v'-S'litMS,  re.  A  small  telescope  for  viewing  distant 
objects. 

Spy'isiil,  re.  The  business  of  spying.  (R.) 
Spy'-money,  (-mun-y,)  re.  Money  paid  to  a  spy  for 
his  services. 

Squab,  (skwob,)  a.  [Ger.  quabbelig,  from  quabbeln,  to 
shake,  to  be  flabby.]  Fat ;  thick  ;  plump ;  bulky.  —  Un¬ 
fledged;  unfeathered;  as,  a  squab  pigeon. 

— re.  [Ger.  quappe.]  An  unfledged  bird ;  a  young  pigeon 
or  dove. —  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stuffed  cushion. — 
A  person  with  a  stout,  short  figure. 

— ado.  With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall;  plump  and  flat.  (Vulgar.) 
Sqtiab'bisll,  a.  Thick;  heavy;  fleshy. 

Squabble,  (skwab'bl,)  v.  re.  [Du.  kibbelen,  to  wrangle.] 
To  contend  for  superiority;  to  wrangle;  to  scuffle.  —  To 
debate  peevishly ;  to  dispute. 

— v.  a.  (Print.)  To  disarrange  or  mix,  as  lines  of  type,  by 
forcing  them  horizontally  out  of  their  place. 

— re.  A  scuffle;  a  wrangle;  a  brawl;  a  petty  quarrel. 
Squub'bler,  re.  One  who  squabbles. 

Squab'by,  a.  Squabbish. 

Squab'-cliick,  re.  A  young,  unfledged]chicken. 
Squab'-pie,  re.  A  pie  made  of  squabs. 

Squad,  (skwod,)  n.  [Fr.  Sscouade,  corrupted  from 
escadron,  squadron.]  (Mil.)  A  small  party  of  men  as¬ 
sembled  for  drill  or  inspection.  —  Any  small  party. 
Squad'roit,  re.  [Fr.  escadron;  It.  squadra,  square, 
squadrons,  a  squadron.]  A  square,  or  a  square  form ; 
hence,  a  square  body  of  troops;  a  body  drawn  up  in  a 
square,  (r.) 

(Mil.)  The  principal  division  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
usually  from  100  to  200  men. 

(Naut.)  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detachment  of  ships 
of  war,  employed  on  a  particular  expedition. 
Squad'rouod,  a.  Formed  into  squadrons,  (r.) 
Squalid,  (skwnl’id,)  a.  [Lat.  squalidus,  from  squalere, 
to  be  foul  or  dirty.]  Foul ;  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty. 
Squalid'ity,  re.  The  state  of  being  squalid. 
Squal'idly,  adv.  In  a  squalid,  filthy  manner. 
Squal'iduess,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  squalid. 
Squall,  (skwawl,)  v.  re.  [Ger.  schallen;  D11.  schellm.] 
To  cry  out;  to  scream  or  cry  violently,  as  a  woman 
frightened,  or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress. 

— re.  A  loud  scream ;  a  harsh  cry. 

— A  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind. 

Black  squall,  a  S.  attended  with  a  dark  cloud,  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  usual  quantity  of  light.  —  A  white  squall,  a  S. 
which  produces  no  diminution  of  light.  —  A  thick  squall, 
a  S.  accompanied  with  hail,  sleet,  &c. 

Squal'idse,  re.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Shark  family,  compris¬ 
ing  cartilaginous  fishes,  allied  to  the  Rays,  and  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  size  and  voracity  of  some  of  the  species. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  is  thick 
and  fleshy.  The  mouth  is  large,  generally  situated  be¬ 
neath  the  snout,  and  is  armed  with  several  rows  of  com¬ 
pressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  serrated  teeth; 
these  are  movable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  are 
usually  laid  down  and  directed  backwards,  but  become 
erect  at  the  moment  he  is  seizing  his  prey.  The  skin  is 
usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  little 
osseous  tubercles  ;  and  that  of  some  species  forms  the 
substance  called  shagreen.  They  devour  with  indis- 
criminating  voracity  almost  every  animal  substance, 
whether  living  or  dead.  They  often  follow  vessels  for 
the  sake  of  picking  up  any  offal  that  may  be  thrown 
overboard ;  and,  in  hot  climates  especially,  man  himself 
frequently  becomes  a  victim  to  their  rapacity.  No  fish 
can  swim  with  such  velocity  as  the  shark,  nor  is  any  so 
constantly  engaged  in  that  exercise;  he  outstrips ’the 
swiftest  ships,  and  plays  round  them,  without  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  symptom  of  strong  exertion  or  uneasy  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  aud  the  depredations  he  commits  on  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  deep  are  truly  formidable.  The  eggs 
of  sharks  are  few  and  large,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  bony  fishes ;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  hard,  horny, 


semi-transparent  shell,  terminated  at  the  four  angles 
with  long  filaments.  The  genus  Alopias  contains  the 
Long-tailed  or  Thresher  Shark,  A.  vulges,  also  called 
Sea-ape  and  Sea-fox,  which  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  is  12 
or  15  feet  long,  and  has  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  about 
as  long  as  the  body.  The  genus  Lanina,  containing  the 
Mackerel  Shark,  or  Green-backed  Shark,  L.  punctata, 
has  the  snout  pyramidal,  with  the  nostrils  under  the 
base.  The  genus  Mustelus,  containing  the  Dog  Shark, 
M.  canis,  has  the  teeth  blunt,  forming  a  closely  com¬ 
pacted  pave¬ 
ment  in  each 
jaw.  The  gen. 

Acanthias  con¬ 
tains  the  Dog¬ 
fish  (7.  ti.).  The 
genus  Zygsena, 
containing  the 
Hammer-head-  Fig.  2420. — hammer-headed  shark, 
ed  Shark,  Z.  vul-  Zygoma  vulgaris, 

garis,  which  at¬ 
tains  the  length  of  12  feet  (Fig.  2420),  and  has  the  head 
flattened  horizontally,  with  the  sides  much  extended 
laterally.  The  genus  Pristis  contains  the  Saw-fish  (7.  v.). 
The  genus  Oestracion,  which,  with  some  naturalists, 
constitutes  a  distinct  Cestraciontidse,  contains  neverthe¬ 
less  only  two  species,  the  Port-Jackson  Shark  or  Nurse 
( C.  phillippi)  of  the  Australian  seas,  and  the  Cat  Shark 
of  Japan  and  China  (C.  zebra). 

Sq  11:1 1  ler,  re.  One  who  squalls  ;  a  screamer. 

Equal  ly,  a.  Abounding  with  squalls ;  disturbed  often 
with  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind. 

(  Weaving.)  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 

Squa'luiil,  a.  [Lat.  squalus,  a  shark, and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  shark. 

Squa  lor,  re.  [Lat.]  Foulness ;  filthiness;  coarseness. 

Squama'ceouN,  Squamate,  Squamated,  a.  Same  as 
Squamose.  7.  V. 

Squain  Bay,  (skwom,)  in  Massachusetts,  an  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  Essex  co.,  4  m.  long,  between  Cape  Ann 
and  Castle  Neck. 

Squainel'late,  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  little  scales; 

squamose. 

Squa'miform,  a.  [Fr.  squamiforme,  from  Lat.  squa¬ 
ma,  a  scale,  and  forma,  a  form.]  Formed  like  a  scale. 

SquamigeroiiM,  (-mij'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  squama,  a 
scale,  and  gerere,  to  bear.]  Having  scales. 

Squain  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  border  of 
Grafton  and  Carroll  cos.,  abt.  8  miles  long  and  4  wide. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands.  The  surplus  waters  are 
discharged  through  Squam  River  into  the  Pemigewasset. 

Squaniinagon'ic,  now  Gonic,  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
post-village  of  Strafford  co.,  2  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Sqiia'moiil,  ».  [Lat.  squama,  scale,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  a  scale ;  scaly. 

Sqna'mose.  Sqiiain'ous.  Squain'iilate, 
Sqiiain'iiloiis.  Squain'iilose,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.) 
Scaly;  covered  with  scales;  resembling,  pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of,  scales. 

SqiianTseot  River,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Exeter. 

Squan  ( skwon),  now  Manasqttan,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
town  of  Monmouth  co.,  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Mana- 
squan  Inlet  and  Metetecnnk  liver.  Pop.  11805)  1,427.  • 

Squall  iler,  v.  a.  [Ger.  verschwendm,  to  squander, 
schwinden,  to  vanish.]  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely; 
to  spend  prodigally  or  without  economy  or  judgment. 

Squau'llerer,  re.  One  who  squanders;  a  spendthrift; 
a  prodigal ;  a  waster;  a  lavisher. 

Sq  uan  ileri  ug  ly .  adv.  By  squandering. 

Squan'k ■■  ill ,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Ocean  co..  38 
m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Squan'nacook  River,  in  Massachusetts,  falls  into 
the  Nashua  River  from  Middlesex  co. 

Square,  (skwair,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  esquarre,  a  square;  It. 
squadra,  from  Lat.  quadrare,  to  make  square.]  Form¬ 
ing  a  right  angle.  —  Having  a  straight  front,  or  a  frame 
formed  with  straight  lines.  —  That  does  equal  justice; 
exact;  fair;  honest.  —  Even;  leaving  no  balance. — 
Exactly  suitable ;  true.  —  Strong;  stout. 

(Naut.)  Applied  to  the  yards,  and  implying  that  they 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  masts.  Square-rigged  means 
that  the  rig  includes  yards  which  can  be  set  square. 

A  square-sail  is  a  quadrilateral  sail  never  borne  as  a 
fore-and-aft  sail. 

All  square.  All  right;  all  satisfactory. — Square  meas¬ 
ure.  (Math.)  The  relative  magnitude  of  squares  of  given 
dimensions.  —  Square  numbers.  (Arith.)  The  product 
of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself.  Thus,  the  squares  of 
the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  are  respectively 
1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  Sic.  Among  the  properties  of  square 
numbers,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  —  Every  odd 
square  number  is  of  the  form  8re  +  1,  or  when  divided 
by  8  leaves  1  for  the  remainder.  Every  even  square 
number  is  of  the  form  4re,  or  is  divisible  by  4.  Every 
square  number  ends  with  one  or  other  of  the  following 
digits,  —  0,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9.  —  Square  root.  (Arith.)  A 
quantity  which,  being  taken  twice  as  a  factor,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  given  quantity.  Thus,  the  square  root  of  25 
is  5,  because  5X5  =  25.  When  the  square  root  of  a 
number  can  be  expressed  in  exact  parts  of  1,  that  num¬ 
ber  is  a  perfect  square,  and  the  indicated  square  root  is 
said  to  be  commensurable.  All  other  indicated  square 
roots  are  incommensurable. 

— re.  (Geom.)  A  four-sided  rectilineal  figure,  of  which 
all  the  angles  are  right  angles,  and  all  the  sides  equal. 

(Arith.)  The  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by 
itself. 

(Mil.)  A  formation  of  troops.  A  solid  square  is 
formed  to  resist  cavalry;  and  the  men  all  face  outward. 

A  hollow  square  is  formed  to  hear  orders  read,  &c. ;  and 
the  troops  face  inward. 
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-—An  epen  area  of  four  sides  tn  a  town  or  city,  with  houses 
on  each  side.  —  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work¬ 
men  ascertain  whether  an  angle  is  a  right  angle  or  not. 
—  Level;  equality;  rule;  conformity;  accord. 

Magic  square.  See  Magic.  —  On  the  square,  or  upon 
the  square ,  a  fair,  honest  procedure,  or  mode  of  action. — 
On  or  upon  the  square  with,  to  be  even,  or  on  an  equality 
with.  —  To  beat  square,  to  be  in  a  state  of  quarrelling. 
—  To  break  square,  to  depart  from  the  usual  routine. 

Square,  v.  a.  To  form  with  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles.  —  To  reduce  to  a  square;  to  form  to  right  angles. 
—  To  reduce  to  any  given  measure  or  standard.  —  To  ad¬ 
just;  to  regulate:  to  mould;  to  shape;  to  accommodate; 
to  fit.  —  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance. 

— v.  n.  To  take  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer;  to  spar. 

Square  ly,  adv.  In  a  square  manner  or  form. 

Sq  uare'ncss,  n.  The  state  of  being  square. 

Squar'er.  n.  The  person  who,  o-  that  which,  squares. 

Square'-risjfcd,  a.  ( Naut .)  Said  of  a  ship  that  has 
long  yards  at  right  angles  with  the  length  of  the  deck, 
in  contradistinction  to  sails  extended  obliquely  by  stays, 
or  lateen  yards. 

Sq  uare'-sail.  n.  (Want.)  A  sail  extended  by  a  yard, 
distinguished  from  others  extended  by  booms,  stays,  la- 
teens,  and  gaffs. 

Squar'ish.  a.  Nearly  square. 

Squarrose',  a.  [Lat.  squarrosus.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  Cut 
into  deep  segments,  that  are  elevated  above  the  plane 
of  the  surface. 

(Bnt.)  Applied  to  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bodies  spreading  at  right  angles,  or  at  a  greater 
angle,  from  the  surface  which  bears  them,  or  being  so 
arranged,  as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses. 

Sqnar'rulose.  a.  (Bot.)  Slightly  squarrose. 

Squasli.  ( skioosh ,)  v.  a.  To  crush ;  to  beat  or  press  into 
pulp  or  flatness. 

— n.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed.  —  Something  un¬ 
ripe  or  soft.  —  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body. 

(Bot.)  See  Cccurbita. 

Nquash'-bug,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Coreid.«. 

Squash'er,  n.  A  person  who.  or  that  which,  squashes. 

Squasti'y,  adv.  Like  a  squash;  also,  muddy. 

Squat,  (slcwot,)  v.  n.  [It.  acquattare.\  To  sit  down  upon 
the  hams  or  heels,  as  a  human  being.  —  To  sit  close  to 
the  ground ;  to  cower,  as  an  animal ;  to  stoop  or  lie  close 
to  escape  observation,  as  a  partridge  or  rabbit. 

— a.  Sitting  on  the  hands  or  heels;  sitting  close  to  the 
ground  ;  cowering  ;  short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of 
an  animal  squatting. 

— n.  The  posture  of  one  who  sits  on  his  hams,  or  close  to 
the  ground. 

Squat  ter,  n.  One  who  squats  or  sits  close. —  One  who 
settles  on  the  public  land  without  any  legal  authority. 
(U.  States.) 

Squat'terville,  in  California,  a  town  of  Contra 
Costa  co. 

Sq  uatv,  (skwaw,)  n.  The  name  given  by  N.  American 
Indians  to  a  woman ;  —  more  especially  to  a  wife. 

Squaw  (irove.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  De 
Kalb  co. 

Squeak,  "( skwek ,)  v.  n.  [Ger.  quicken .]  To  utter  a 
sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  duration  ;  to  cry  with 
an  acute  tone,  as  an  animal,  or  to  make  a  sharp  noise, 
as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a  wheel,  a  door,  and  the  like. —  To 
break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain  ;  to  speak. 

— n.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound,  suddenly  uttered. 

Squeak  er,  n.  One  who,  or  thatwhich,  squeaks.  —  A 
young  pigeon. 

Squeak  ing,  a.  Crying  with  a  sharp  voice;  making 
a  sharp  sound  :  as,  a  squeaking  wheel. 

Squeal.  ( skwel ,)  v.  n.  [This  is  simply  a  different 
orthography  of  squall.)  To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill 
voice:  —  used  of  animals  only,  and  chiefly  of  swine. 

Squeal'ing.a.  Uttering  a  sharp. shrill  sound  or  voice. 

Squeaill'ish,  a.  [Probably  corrupted  from  qualmish. 
See  Qualm. 1  Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned, 

or  that  readily  nauseates  at  anything;  nice  to  excess  in 
taste:  easily  "disgusted ;  apt  to  be  offended  at  trifling 
improprieties:  fastidious;  dainty;  scrupulous. 

■Squeani'ishly,  adv.  In  a  fastidious  manner ;  with 
too  much  niceness. 

Squeaiu'ishiiess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
squeamish;  excessive  niceness:  vicious  delicacy  of 
taste;  fastidiousness;  excessive  scrupulousness. 

Squeezable,  a.  That  may  be  squeezed. 

Squeeze,  (skwez,)  v.  a.  [A.  S  cwysan.]  To  crush  ;  to 
press;  to  compress;  to  press  between  two  bodies;  to 
press  closely  ;  to  oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  and 
taxes;  to  harass;  to  embrace  closely ;  to  hug  ;  to  force 
between  close  bodies:  to  compel  or  cause  to  pass. 

_ v.  n.  To  press  ;  to  urge  one's  way :  to  pass  by  pressing ; 

to  crowd. 

_ n.  Pressure;  compression  between  bodies;  a  close  hug 

or  embrace. 

Squeezing,  a.  Act  of  squeezing  or  of  pressing;  com¬ 
pression  ,  oppression  ;  that  which  is  forced  out  by  pres¬ 
sure  ;  dregs. 

Squeteaji’ue,  (skwe-teg'.)  n.  (Zobl.)  Labrus  sqiieteague, 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Labrus,  q.  v.,  common  in  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Squib,  (skwib,)  n.  [It  .schioppo,  a  musket,  a  sort  of  gun; 
scojtpio.  a  crackling  noise.]  A  little  pipe  or  hollow  cyl¬ 
inder  of  paper,  filled  with  powder  or  combustible  mat¬ 
ter  and  sent  into  the  air,  burning  and  bursting  with  a 
crack;  a  cracker.  —  A  sarcastic  speech, or  short,  censori¬ 
ous  writing  published:  a  petty  lampoon:  a  diatribe. 

-t>.  n.  To  throw  squibs  ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  re¬ 
flections  ;  to  contend  in  petty  dispute. 

Squid.  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  family 
Teuthidse  (genus  Loligo of  Linnaeus),  comprising  cephal- 


opodous  fishes  with  an  elongated  body,  fins  short,  broad, 
and  mostly  terminal ;  the  internal  shell,  or  gladius, 
consisting  of  three  parts  —  a  shaft  and  two  lateral  ex¬ 
pansions.  Their  ink-bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  se¬ 
cretion  jet  black.  They  are  sometimes  called  Calansa- 
ries,  from  their  internal  pen-like  bone  and  ink-bag,  and 
the  general  cylindrical  form  like  an  ancient  escritoire. 

Squi'er,  Ephraim  George,  an  American  author  and 
archaeologist,  B.  in  Bethlehem,  Albany  co.,  N.Y.,  1821. 
Having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  and 
studied  engineering,  he  went  to  Albany  in  1840,  and 
began  writing  for  the  press.  In  1844,  he  removed  to 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Scioto 
Gazette.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  he  made  an  exploration  of 
similar  monuments  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  1848,  forming  the 
first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  A  nowb 
edge.  He  made  similar  explorations  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut;  and  on  being  appointed  charge,  d'affaires 
to  Guatemala  and  other  states  of  Central  America,  he 
used  his  official  position  as  a  means  of  making  extensive 
geographical  and  arclneological  explorations  in  those  in¬ 
teresting  regions.  On  visiting  Europe  in  1851,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  was  made  a  member  of  other  learned  societies. 
Returning  to  America  (1853),  he  surveyed  a  railway 
route  through  Houdnras,  and  drew  up  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  England  for  the  retrocessiou  of 
the  Bay  Islands.  In  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned 
works,  .S’,  has  written  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery, 
Ancient  Monuments,  and  Proposed  Inter-Oceanic  Canal , 
and  The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal 
Principles  of  Nature  in  America  (1852);  Notes  on  Cen¬ 
tral  America ,  <£c.  (1854);  Waikna,  or  Adventures  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  under  the  non  de  plume  of  “  Samuel 
A.  Bard”  (1855);  Question  Anglo- Americaine,  dx.,  at 
Paris  (1856) ;  The  States  of  Central  America,  dx.(  1857); 
Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway 
(1859);  Translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  Letter  of  Don 
Diego  de  Palacio  (1571)  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  on  the 
Provinces  of  Guatemala.  San  Salvador,  dx.,  and  Mono¬ 
graph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Aboriginal 
Languages  of  Central  America  (1860) ;  and  Tropical 
Fibers  and  their  Economic  Extraction  (1861);  Fern  (1877). 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  and  German.  Died  April  17.  1888. 

Squill,  (skwil,)  n.  [Fr.  squille;  Lat.  squilla,  sciila .] 
(But.)  See  Scilla. 

(Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Squilla,  or 
Mantis  Crabs,  composed  of  Crustacea,  belongs  to  the 
division  Sbnnapods.  Its  carapace  only  covers  the  an¬ 
terior  half  of  the  thorax,  the  hinder  being  formed  of 
rings  like  those 
of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  provided 
with  enormous 
claws,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  sharp 
hook,  the  last 
joint  furnished 
with  6  sharp  pro¬ 
jecting  spines, 
and  the  preced¬ 
ing  joint  with  .3, 
and  so  hollowed 
as  to  render  this 
claw  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  prehension,  bear¬ 
ing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fore-legs  of  the 
orthopterous  genus  Mantis ;  hence  the  more  popular 
name  applied  to  the  species  of  this  genus. 

.Squint,  ( skwint ,)  a.  [Du. 
schuin,  oblique,  schuinte, 
declivity.]  Wry:  oblique; 
looking  obliquely ;  not 
having  the  optic  axes  of 
both  eyes  coincident. 

— n.  Act  or  habit  of  squint¬ 
ing;  an  oblique  look. 

(Arch.)  A  narrow  aper¬ 
ture  cut  in  the  walls  of 
churches  (generally  about 
2  feet  wide),  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  standing  in  the  aisles 
to  see  the  high  altar.  These 
openings  are  always  in  the 
direction  of  an  altar. 

— v .  n.  To  see  obliquely ;  to 
look  obliquely,  or  with  the 
eyes  differently  directed  : 
to  have  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  coincident :  to 
siope.  —  To  deviate  from  a 
true  line. 

Squiut'er,  n.  One  who  squints. 

Squint'-eyed,  (-id,)  a.  Having  eyes  that  squint;  af-  [ 
flicted  with  strabismus. 

Squint'iug;,  n.  [Lat.  strabismus.]  (Surg.)  A  disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  they  do  not  move  in  harmony  with  ; 
each  other;  hence  the  optic  axes  are  not  parallel,  and 
a  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  consequence.  S.  may  be 
confined  to  one  eye,  or  it  may  affect  both,  and  it  may 
he  in  any  direction.  If  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  equally 
good,  or  nearly  so,  then  all  objects  are  seen  double;  but 
if  the  sight  of  one  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
other,  the  mind  only  attends  to  the  more  vivid  impres¬ 
sion,  and  disregards  the  weaker.  S.  is  owing  to  some 
affection  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  most 
cases  it  admits  of  cure  by  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
muscle  by  which  the  distortion  is  produced. 

— The  act  or  habit  of  looking  squint. 


Fig.  2421.  —  spotted  mantis-crab, 

( Squilla  maculata.) 


Fig.  2422.  —  SQUINT, 
(Mayor’s  Chapel,  Bristol.) 


Squint'ing'ly,  adv.  With  a  squint  look;  by  side 
glances. 

Squire,  (skwir,)  n.  An  abbreviated  term  for  Esquire, 

q.  v. 

Squireen',  n.  In  Ireland,  a  petty  squire;  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  small  estate. 

Sq  ii  i  rin .  v.  n.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eei  ; 
to  writhe. 

Squirrel,  (skwir'el,)  n.  [Gr.  skiouros ;  Fr.  ecureuil.) 
(Zobl.)  See  SeiURID.E. 

Squirt,  (skwert.)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  esquarter,  to  scatter.] 
To  eject  or  drive  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice  in  a 
stream. 

— v.  n.  To  throw  out  words  :  to  let  fly. 

— n.  An  instrument  with  which  a  liquid  is  ejected  in 
a  stream  with  force;  a  syringe;  also,  a  small  quick 
stream. 

Squirt'er,  n.  One  who  squirts. 

5.5. K.  Abbreviation  of  south-south-east. 

5.5. W.  Abbi  aviation  of  south-south-west. 

St.  Abbre  viation  of  saint  and  street. 

Staats'bur;;,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 

co..  60  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Stab,  n.  [A.  S.  staf. J  The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon ; 
an  injury  given  in  the  dark;  a  sly  mischief. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  wound  mis¬ 
chievously  or  mortally:  to  kill  by  the  thrust  of  a 
pointed  instrument;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious 
falsehood  or  slander. 

— v.  n.  To  give  a  stab  or  wound  wTith  a  pointed  weapon ; 
to  give  a  mortal  wound. 

St  a batOIa'ter,  n.  [Lat.,  the  mother  stood.J  (Mus.) 
This  celebrated  Latin  hymn,  performed  in  the  Roman 
churches  during  Holy  Week,  was  written  by  a  monk 
named  Jacopone  in  the  14th  century.  It  has  been  put 
to  music  by  nearly  all  the  greatest  composers. 

Stab'ber,  n.  One  who  stabs;  an  assassin. 

Ststb'bing',  n.  Act  of  piercing  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 
act  of  wounding  or  killing  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

Stability,  n.  [Fr.  stability;  Lat.  stabi litas,  from  sta- 
bilis.)  State  or  quality  of  being  stable;  firmness; 
steadiness;  immovability;  fixedness;  strength  of  char¬ 
acter ;  strength  of  resolution  or  purpose;  constancy; 
firmness  of  mind. 

Sta  ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stabilis,  from  sto,  to  stand.] 
That  stands;  firm;  fast;  steady;  firmly  established; 
not  to  be  easily  moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  con¬ 
stant  ;  firm  in  purpose  or  resolution  ;  not  easily  diverted 
from  a  purpose ;  not  fickle  or  wavering;  strong;  dura¬ 
ble;  not  subject  to  be  overthrown  or  changed. 

— n.  [Fr.  e table  :  L.  Fr.  e stable  ;  Lat.  stabulum,  from  sto.] 
A  stall  ;  an  abode  for  animals;  a  house,  shed,  or  apart¬ 
ment  for  beasts,  especially  horses,  to  lodge  and  feed  in. 

— v.  a.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable. 

— v.  n.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable  ;  to  dwell  in  au  in¬ 
closed  place ;  to  keDnel. 

Sta'ble-boy,  Stable-man.  n.  One  who  attends  in 
the  stable. 

Sta'bleness,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stable. 

Sta'ble-rooiu,  n.  Room  or  place  for  stabling  cattle. 

Sta'bliug'.  n.  The  act  of  keeping  cattle  in  a  stable.  — 
A  house,  shed,  or  room  for  keeping  horses  and  cattle. 

Sta'bly,  adv.  Firmly:  fixedly;  steadily. 

StaCCa'tO,  a.  [It.,  separated.]  (Mus.)  A  term  denot¬ 
ing  that  the  notes  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  de¬ 
tached  in  a  marked  w-ay  from  each  other,  much  like 
spiccato. 

Slack,  n.  [Sw. ;  Dan.  stak ;  Ir.  staca,  sticca;  0.  Ger. 
stacchan,  to  crowd  or  press  together.]  A  large  conical 
heap  or  pile  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw,  sometimes  covered 
with  thatch.  —  A  large  pile  of  wood.  —  A  number  of 
funnels  or  chimneys  standing  together.  —  The  chimney 
of  a  steam-vessel  or  locomotive;  as,  a  smoke-stac/i-. 

Stack  of  arms.  (Mil.)  A  number  of  muskets  or  rifles 
placed  together  with  their  breeches  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bayonets  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  conical 
pile.  —  Simmonds. 

— v.  a.  To  lay,  as  grain  or  hay,  in  a  conical  or  other  pile. 

— To  pile  wood,  poles,  arms,  &c. 

Stack 'et,  n.  A  stockade. 

Stack'-guard,  n.  A  protection  or  covering  for  a 
stack. 

Stackhonsia'cete,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rhannales.  —  Diag.  Monopetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  and  episepalous  stamens.  It  consists  of  two  genera 
of  herbaceous  plants  native  of  Tasmania,  the  properties 
of  which  have  not  been  studied 

Stack'ing-bantl.  Stack  ing-bolt,  n.  A  rope 
used  for  binding  straw  or  thatch  upon  a  stack. 

Staek'-yard,  n.  A  yard  for  stacks  of  hay,  unthreshed 
corn.  &c. 

Stac'te.  n.  [Lat.  stacte,  stacta ;  Gr.  stalte,  from  stazlin, 
to  drop!]  The  gum  that  distils  from  the  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  myrrh. 

Staddle,  ( stad'dl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  stathel,  from  slanden,  te 
stand.]  Anything  which  serves  for  support ;  the  frame 
or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain.  —  A  young  tree 
left  standing  or  uncut,  when  others  are  cut  down. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  staddles,  or  to  leave  the  staddles, 
when  a  wood  is  cut  down.  (R.) 

Stad'dle-roof.  n.  The  covering  of  a  stack. 

Stade,  n.  A  landing  or  shipping  place. 

Stade.  a  fortified  place  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
22  m.  from  Hamburg:  pop.  7.000. 

Sta'dium.  n.;  pi.  Stadia.  (Antiq.)  A  measure  of 
length  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  625  Roman  feet, 
or  to  125  Roman  paces.  Hence  the  S.  contained  60G  ft. 
9  inches,  English. 

Stadt holder,  (stat'-,)  n.  [Du.  stadhnuder,  from  stad,  a 
city,  and  houder,  a  holder.]  Formerly  the  chief  magis- 
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trate  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland; — a  title 
which,  in  1814,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  king. 

Stadi'holderate,  Stndt  liol<lt»r<* hip.  n.  The 

office  or  dignity  of  a  stadtliolder. 

Sla  el-liolslein,  Anne  Louise  Germaine,  Baroness 
de,  a  French  authoress,  B.  in  Paris  in  1768,  where  her 
father,  M.  Neeker,  afterwards  the  celebrated  minister  of 
France,  was  then  a  banker’s  clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  became  the  wife  of  Baron  De  Stael-Holstein,  the 
Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  the  strong  literary 
turn  which  she  had  already  exhibited,  now  developed 
itself  still  further,  and  produced,  in  the  course  of  her 
life,  a  series  of  works  embracing  almost  every  sort  of 
composition  in  prose  or  verse.  At  first  sanguine  in  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  she  soon  became  warmly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sufferings  of  its  victims,  especially  the 
Queen,  whom  she  had  the  courage  to  defend  in  print. 
In  1800  she  began  the  series  of  her  works  on  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  by  publishing  her  essay  De  La  Lit- 
terature,  consiiUree  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Institu¬ 
tions  Sociales ;  and  her  very  equivocal  novel  Delphine 
appeared  in  1802.  In  that  year  her  husband  died.  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Stael  was  much  too  independent  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  Napoleon,  who  banished  her  from  Paris,  and 
afterwards  ordered  her  to  confine  herself  to  her  cha¬ 
teau  at  Coppet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  From  1803 
till  1S15  she  travelled  much  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
England,  and  visited  Sweden  and  Russia.  Her  Corinne, 
in  form  a  novel,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  all  tributes 
to  the  antiquities  and  scenery  of  Italy,  appeared  in 
1S07.  Her  most  ambitious  work,  Dr  L'Allemagne, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1810,  was  seized  by  the  police,  and 
only  published  in  Loudon  some  years  later.  After  the 
second  restoration  she  lived  chiefly  in  Switzerland, 
where  she  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  M.  De 
Rocca.  She  died  in  1817.  After  her  death,  useful  con¬ 
tributions  were  made  to  the  history  of  the  times,  by  the 
publication  of  her  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,  and  her  Dix  Annies  d'Exil. 

Mall.  n. ;  pi.  Staves,  or  Staffs.  [A.  S.  staf,  sttef;  Dan. 
Slav;  bat.  stipes,  a  branch  of  a  tree;  Gr.  stupos .]  A 
stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or  defence  by  a 
person  walking ;  a  stick  or  club  used  as  a  weapon.  —  A 
long  piece  of  wood;  a  stick  ;  the  long  handle  of  an  in¬ 
strument  ;  a  pole  or  stick  used  for  many  purposes. —  An 
ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office. —  The  round  of  a 
ladder.  (R.)  —  A  pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  dis¬ 
play  a  flag. 

(Mus.)  The  five  lines  and  the  spaces  on  which  music 
is  written. 

( Mil.  and  Nav.)  The  body  of  naval  or  military  officers 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  several  departments 
of  an  army  or  navy.  — Also,  the  establishment  of  officers 
in  various  departments  attached  to  a  commander-in- 
chief,  or  general  officer  in  the  field. 

To  have  or  keep  the  staff  in  one's  own  hands.  To  re¬ 
tain  possession  of  one’s  property. 

Staff,  n. ;  pi.  Staves.  A  stanza;  a  series  of  verses  reg¬ 
ularly  disposed,  so  as  that,  wliea  the  series  is  concluded, 
the  same  order  begins  again. 

Staff -angle,  n.  (Arch.)  A  square  rod  of  wood  or 
cement,  standing  flush  with  the  finished  plastering  of 
the  wall  on  either  side,  at  the  external  angles  of  the 
plastering  of  the  rooms,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tendency 
of  the  usual  rendering  to  chip. 

Stachys,  (std’kie,)  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lamiaceie,  containing  a  great  number  of  species,  mostly 
European,  having  a  ten-ribbed  calyx,  with  five  nearly 
equal  teeth,  the  upper  lip  of  the.corolla  entire,  and  the 
lower  lip  three-lobed.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
the  U.  States.  S.  aspera  is  very  common  in  shady 
places,  a  coarse  herbaceous  plant,  sometimes  called 
Hedge  Ne.ttle,  or  Wound-wort,  with  stem  2-3  feet  high, 
ovate  heart-shaped  leaves  on  long  stalks,  whorls  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  and  unpleasant  smell. 

Staf  fa,  a  small  Basaltic  island,  in  the  W.  of  Scotland, 
one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  in  Argyleshire,  15  m.  W.  of 
the  island  of  Mull.  See  Basalt,  and  Figs.  298,  299. 

Staf  lord,  a  noble  family  belonging  to  the  Norman  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  England.  The  principal  historical  names  are : 
Humphrey,  a  partisan  of  Henry  VI.,  created  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  1465.  —  Henry,  his  grandson,  a  favorite  of 
Richard  III.,  beheaded  1483.  —  Edward,  beheaded  on  an 
accusation  of  treason  by  Henry  VIII.,  1521. 

Stafford.  an  inland  county  of  England,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and 
part  of  Derbyshire,  E.  by  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire, 
and  between  these,  for  a  short  way,  by  Leicestershire, 
S.  by  Worcestershire,  and  W.  by  Shropshire  and  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Area,  1,184  sq.  m.  The  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  co.  is  the  N.,  where  wild  moorlands  in  long  ridges, 
separated  by  deeply  cut  valleys,  extend  from  N.W.  to 
S.  E.,  and  subside  as  they  near  the  valley  of  the  Trent. 
The  surface  is  low  or  undulating  in  the  midland  regions, 
but  becomes  hilly  again  in  the  S.  New  red-sandstone 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  central  parts;  the  Potteries’ 
coal-field  occupies  the  N.,  and  the  Dudley  coal  field,  re¬ 
markable  also  for  its  abundant  and  rich  iron-ores,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  south.  The  Trent  is  the  chief  river.  The 
climate  is  cold  ar.d  humid,  and  though  three-fourths  of 
the  area  are  arable,  much  of  the  soil  is  cold  and  clayey, 
and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  The  Pot¬ 
teries  lie  around  Stoke,  Burslem,  and  Hanley,  and  here 
most  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware 
are  carried  on.  In  the  S.,  iron  is  very  largely  manu¬ 
factured  in  all  its  branches,  from  mining  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  articles  in  iron  and  steel.  Pop.  (1897)  1,150,140. 

Stafford,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  stands  on  the  Sow, 
25  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Manuf.  Boots  and 
shoes.  Pup.  (1897)  23,720. 

.Staifori!,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  Tolland  co.,  28 


m.  N.  E.  of  Hartford,  containing  the  post-villages  of 
Stafford,  Staffordville,  West  Stafford,  and  Stafford 
Springs.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  Willimantic 
River,  is  celebrated  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  excellent  medical  properties  of  its  chalybeate 
springs. 

Stafford.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. — A 
township  of  Greene  co. 

Stafford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Ocean  co.,53  m. 
S.E.  of  Trenton, 

Stafford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Genesee  co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Batavia. 

Stafford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  25 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

Stafford,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac;  area,  25U  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rappahannock  and  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  Aquia  and  Accokeek  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile  along  the  Potomac,  in  other  parts  sandy. 
Min.  Granite,  freestone,  and  some  gold.  Cap.  Stafford 
Court-house. 

Stafford  C’ourt'-house,  in  Virginia,  a,  post-village, 
cap.  of  Stafford  co.,  76  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Stafford  Village,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
lieliesee  co. 

Staff-tree,  n.  (Dot.)  Celastrus  scandene.  See  Celas- 
traceaj. 

Stag',  n.  [A.  S.  stician.]  ( Zoiil .)  See  Deer. 

(Com.)  Among  stockholders,  an  outside,  irregular 
jobber  or  broker  in  stocks,  shares,  &c.  —  A  getter  up  of 
sham  companies,  or  one  who  tries  fraudulently  to  obtain 
shares. 

Stag'-beetle,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Lucanidje. 

Stag'-boar,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Babyroussa. 

Stag -dance,  n.  A  dance  in  which  men  only  are  en¬ 
gaged.  (.U.  S.) 

Stage,  n.  [Fr .elage;  A.  S .  stigan ;  Ger.  steigen,  from 
Gr.  steicho,  to  go  up,  to  mount.]  A  floor  or  platform  of 
any  kind  elevated  above  the  ground  or  common  surface, 
as  for  an  exhibition  of  something  to  public  view.  —  The 
floor  on  which  theatrical  performances  are  exhibited; 
the  theatre;  the  place  of  scenic  entertainments  ;  theat¬ 
rical  representations. —  A  place  where  anything  is  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited;  a  place  of  action  or  performance.  —  A 
place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a  relay  of  horses  is 
taken.  —  The  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a 
road.  —  A  single  step;  a  degree  of  advance;  degree  of 
progression. — A  large  vehicle  running  between  stations, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

Stage'-box,  n.  A  box  or  inclosure  near  the  stage  in  a 
theatre. 

Stage'-coacll,  n.  A  coach  that  passes  and  repasses 
regularly  on  certain  days,  for  the  accommodation  of  pas¬ 
sengers. 

.Stage '-door,  n .  The  private  door  of  the  theatre,  used 
by  actors,  employes,  &c. 

Stage  -lights,  n.  pi.  The  lights  in  the  front  of  the 

^  stage  in  a  theatre,  usually  called  foot-lights. 

Stage  -J)lay,  n.  A  theatrical  entertainment. 

Stage-player,  n.  One  who  publicly  represents 
characters  on  the  stage ;  an  actor. 

Stag'er,  «.  A  player,  (r.)  —  One  who  has  long  acted  on 

_  the  stage  of  life;  a  practitioner;  a  person  of  experience. 

Stage'-evil,  n.  (Far.)  A  kind  of  palsy  in  the  jaw  of 
a  horse. 

Stage'-wagon,  n.  A  wagon  running  between  stations 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  goods. 

Stag  ger,  v.  n.  [Belg.  staggeren.]  To  reel ;  to  totter; 
to  vacillate ;  to  move  to  one  side  and  the  other  in  stand¬ 
ing  or  walking;  not  to  stand  or  walk  with  steadiness; 
to  fail;  to  cease  to  stand  firm;  to  begin  to  give  way;  to 
hesitate;  to  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in  purpose;  to 
become  less  confident  or  determined. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  reel;  to  cause  to  doubt  and  waver; 
to  make  to  hesitate;  to  make  less  steady  or  confident; 
to  shock. 

Staggering,  a.  Causing  to  reel  or  to  waver;  reel¬ 
ing;  vacillating. 

— n.  Act  of  reeling. 

Staggeringly,  adv.  In  a  staggering  or  reeling 
manner. 

Stag'gers,  n.pl.  (Far.)  A  popular  term  applied  to 
several  diseases  of  horses.  Mad  or  sleepy  staggers  is 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  rare  but  fatal  complaint, 
marked  by  high  fever,  a  staggering  gait,  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  struggling,  usually  terminating  in  stupor,  and 
treated  by  bleeding,  full  doses  of  physic,  and  cold  water 
applied  to  the  head.  Grass  or  stomach  staggers  is  acute 
indigestion,  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  bowels  with  tough,  hard  grass,  vetches,  or  clover 
a  full  meal  of  wheat,  or  other  indigestible  food.  It  is 
most  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  is  indicated  by 
impaired  appetite,  distended  abdomen,  dull  aspect,  un¬ 
steady  gait,  and  is  remedied  by  full  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  such  as  six  drachms  of  aloes  and  a  drachm  of 
calomel  rubbed  down  together,  and  given  in  a  quart  of 
thin,  well-boiled  gruel.  Frequent  clysters,  with  hand- 
rubbing  and  hot  water  to  the  belly,  are  likewise  useful. 
IV here  the  dulness  increases,  stimulants  should  be  freely  I 
given. 

Sta^'hound,  n.  A  hound  used  in  hunting  the  stag 
or  deer. 

Staging-,  rt.  The  management  of,  or  the  act  of  travel¬ 
ling  in,  stage-coaches.  —  A  stage  or  platform  for  sup¬ 
port,  as  of  workmen  ;  a  scaffolding.  (U.  S.) 

Stag  nancy  ,  w.  State  of  being  stagnant;  stagnation. 

Sfii—  nanl ,  a.  [Ir. ;  Lat.  slagnans,  from  stagno  1 
Standing;  not  flowing;  not  running  in  a  current  or 
stream;  motionless;  still;  not  agitated;  not  active- 
dull ;  not  brisk. 

Stagnantly,  adv.  In  a  still,  motionless,  inactive 
manner. 


|  Stag  nate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  stagno,  dagnatus.  from  stagnumT 

•  a  place  of  standing  water  ]  To  stand ;  to  stand  still ;  to> 
cease  to  flow;  to  be  motionless;  to  stop;  to  rest;  to 
cease  to  move;  not  to  be  agitated  ;  to  cease  to  be  brisk 
or  active  ;  to  become  dull. 

Stagna  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stagnating;  state  of 
being  stagnant;  the  cessation  of  flowing  or  circulation 
of  a  fluid,  or  the  state  of  being  without  flow  or  circula¬ 
tion  ;  the  state  of  being  motionless;  the  cessation  of 
action  or  of  brisk  action;  the  state  of  being  dull. 

SI  a  111,  (stdl,)  Georg  Ernst,  a  German  chemist  and 
physiologist,  b.  at  Anspach,  1660.  He  was  educated  at 
Jena,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1683;  but, 
upon  tlie  establishment  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in 
1694,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chem. 
istry  there.  Acquiring  great  reputation  in  this  office, 
he  was,  in  1716,  invited  to  Berlin,  and  made  counsellor 
of  the  court  and  physician  to  the  king.  Stahl  was  more 
eminent  in  chemistry  than  in  medicine,  because  he  was 
less  fanciful.  He  made  many  important  discoveries,  the 
chief  being  his  theory  of  phlogiston,  which,  although 
erroneous  in  itself,  led  to  the  discovery  of  great  truths 
in  chemistry.  He  composed  a  number  of  learned  works 
in  Latin  upon  medical  science  and  upon  chemistry. 
His  phlogistic  theory,  which  held  its  ground  for  nearly 
a  century,  was  given  in  a  work  entitled  Zymotechnia 
Fundamentals .  D.  1734. 

St  till  lstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  60  m.  S.E  of  Pittsburg. 

Staid,  a.  Sober;  grave;  steady;  composed ;  regular ; 
sedate. 

Staid'ly,  adv.  Calmly;  soberly. 

Staid'ness,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  staid ;. 
sobriety;  gravity;  steadiness;  regularity;  constancy; 
firmness ;  stability. 

Stain,  v.  a.  To  discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign 
matter  ;  to  make  foul ;  to  spot. —  To  tinge  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  color;  to  dye.  —  To  impress  with  figures,  in  colors 
different  from  the  ground.  — To  mark  with  guilt  or  in¬ 
famy  ;  to  bring  reproach  on  ;  to  disgrace. 

Stained  glass.  See  Glass. 

—n.  A  discoloration  from  foreign  matter;  a  blot;  a  spot. 
—  f)  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  from  the  ground- 

Taint  of  guilt;  pollution;  tarnish.  —  Cause  of  re¬ 
proach;  infamy;  shame. 

Stain'er,  n.  One  who  stains,  blots,  or  tarnishes  ;  a  dyer. 

Stain'less,  a.  Free  from  stains  or  spots.  —  Free  from 
the  reproach  of  guilt ;  free  from  sin. 

Stair,  n.  [A.  S.  stager;  Dan.  stige;  8w.  siege.']  A  stone, 
or  a  frame  of  boards  or  planks,  by  which  a  person  rises 
one  step;  a  flight  of  steps. 

—pi.  A  series  of  steps  by  which  persons  ascend  to  a  higher 
story  in  a  building. 

Below  stairs,  in  the  lower  portion  or  basement  of  a 
dwelling. — A  flight  of  stairs,  a  pair  of  stairs,  the  stairs 
from  one  story  to  another.  —  Stair  car/iet.  the  carpet 
which  covers  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  intended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I'p-stairs,  in  the  upper  or  higher  rooms  of  a 
house. 

.Staircase,  (stair'kais,)  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  to- 
the  w hole  set  oi  stairs,  with  the  walls  supporting  the- 
steps  leading  from  one  story  to  another.  The  same- 
staircase  frequently  conducts  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  thus  consists  of  as  many  stories  as  the  edifice  itself. 

—The  part  of  a  building  which  contains  the  stairs. 

Stair -head,  n.  The  top  or  upper  part  of  a  staircase. 

Stair  -rod,  n.  A  metallic  rod  used  to  fasten  or  hold1 
stair-carpet  on  a  stair. 

Stair 'way,  n.  A  staircase. 

Stairway  Brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Wayne  co.,  107  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Staitll,  n  [A.  S.  stadh.]  A  line  of  rails  on  a  stage  or 
platform,  generally  near  navigable  waters,  from  which, 
vessels  are  loaded. 

Stake,  n.  [A.  S.  stace ;  Du.  sfaal:.]  A  small  piece  of 
wood  or  timber,  sharpened  at  one  end,  set  or  fixed  in. 
the  ground,  or  prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to 
something;  a  piece  of  long,  rough  wood.  — The  piece 
of  timber  to  which  a  martyr  was  fastened  when  about 
to  be  burned;  — hence,  figuratively,  martyrdom.  —  That 
winch  is  pledged  or  wagered.— A  small  anvil  to  straighten 
cold  iron,  or  to  cut  or  punch  upon  with  a  cold  chisel  or 
punch. 

(Ship-building .)  One  of  the  regular  ranges  or  planks 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  ship,  reaching  from  the 
stem  to  the  stern. 

At  stake,  hazarded;  in  danger ;  at  risk. 

Stake  and  rice,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  closely  interwoven  with  blanches 
and  twigs. 

—v.a.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes  —To- 
mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes.— To  wager ;  to  pledge  ■  to 
put  at  hazard  upon  the  issue  of  competition,  or  upon  a 
future  contingency.  —  To  pierce  with  a  stake,  (r.) 

Stake'- head,  n.  (Rope-making.)  A  stake  with  wooden 
pins  in  the  upper  side,  to  keep  strands  apart. 

Stake-holder,  n.  One  with  whom  the  stakes  are  de¬ 
posited  when  a  wager  is  laid. 

Stalac'tic,  Stalac'tical,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  stalactite. 

Stalac'tiforni,  a.  Resembling  a  stalactite. 

Stalac  tile,  n.  [Gr.  stalaktos,  trickling  or  dropping 
from  stalasso,  or  stazo,  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop  ]  ( Min) 

A  conical  or  cylindrical  concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime- 
attached  to  the  roofs  of  calcareous  caverns,  and  formed 
by  the  gradual  dropping  of  water  holding  the  carbonate 
in  solution. 
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Having  the  character  ot  a  stalactite ;  having  the  forni 
of  an  icicle. 

Stalaetititorm.  a.  Stalactiform. 
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Stalagmite,  n.  Stalactical  formations  of  carbonate  of 
lime  found  upon  the  floors  of  calcareous  caverns,  and 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  water  fallen  from  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Stalajfiiiit'ic.  Stalagmit'ieal,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  stalagmites. 

titalagiuil  ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  form  of 
stalagmites. 

Startler,  n.  A  frame  to  set  casks  on. 

Stale,  a.  [A.  S.  steal,  stal,  a  place.]  Worn  out  by  use ;  com¬ 
mon;  trite;  having  lost  its  novelty  or  power  of  pleasing. 
— Old ;  worn  out ;  decayed. — Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age ; 
having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and  flavor  from  being  kept  too 
long. — Not  fresh  ;  not  newly  made,  as  bread. 

S. demand,  a  claim  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  un¬ 
demanded  ;  as,  for  example,  when  there  has  been  a  delay 
of  12  years  unexplained. 

— n.  The  handle  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  broom. 

— v.  n.  To  make  water ;  to  discharge  urine,  as  horses  and 
cattle. 

Stale  -mate,  n.  (Chess-playing.)  The  position  of  a 
king  when  he  is  not  in  check,  but  cannot  be  moved 
without  being  checked. 

Stale'ness,  n.  State  of  being  stale. 

Staley  bridge,  ( stai'le.-bridj ,)  a  market-town  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
6  m.  from  Stockport.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  28,576. 

Stalk,  (statuk,)  n.  [A.  S.  stei,  stele ;  Qcr.  still;  Dan.  stitk.] 
The  stem  or  axis  of  a  plant.  —  The  pedicel  of  a  flower, 
or  the  peduncle  that  supports  the  fructification  of  a 
plant.  —  The  stem  of  a  quill. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  capital  re¬ 
sembling  a  stalk. — A  chimney  carried  up  to  a  great 
height  above  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  with  which  it 
is  connected. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  steps;  — usually  im¬ 
plying  the  affectation  of  dignity.  —  To  steal  or  creep 
along;  to  walk  softly  and  warily.  —  To  walk  behind  a 
stalking  horse,  or  behind  a  cover. 

— v.  a.  To  approach  by  stealth,  or  under  cover,  as  deer. 

Stalked,  (stawkt.)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 

Stalker,  (stuwk'er.)  n.  One  who  walks  with  a  proud  step. 

Stalk'in^--lior<se,  n.  A  horse,  real  or  factitious,  be¬ 
hind  which  a  fowler  conceals  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill.  —  Hence,  a  mask; 
a  pretence. 

Stalk'Iess,  a.  Without  a  stalk. 

Stalk'y,  a.  Hard  as  a  stalk;  resembling  a  stalk. 

Stall  ,(stawl,)n.  [A.S.  steal,  steel;  Du.stal;  Sw.  stall.]  A 
stand  or  place  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  kept  and  fed ; 
the  division  of  a  stable,  or  the  apartment  for  one  horse 
or  ox.  —  A  stable;  a  place  for  cattle. —  A  bench,  form, 
or  frame  of  shelves  in  the  open  air,  where  anything  is 
exposed  for  sale ;  a  small  house  or  shed  in  which  an  oc¬ 
cupation  is  carried  on.  —  The  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  in  the  choir  of  a  church. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable,  or  to  keep  in  a  stable. 
— To  set  or  fix  into  mire,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed. 

— v.  n.  To  kennel.  —  To  be  set  or  fixed,  as  in  mire. 

Stall  'age.  n.  The  right  of  erecting  stalls  in  pairs;  also, 
rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

Stall'-feed,  v.  a.  To  feed  in  a  stall,  or  on  dry  fodder. 

Stallion,  (stal'yun,)  n.  [Fr.  Union;  It.  stall' me.]  A 
horse  kept  for  mares ;  a  stone  horse ;  a  seed  horse ; 
a  male  horse  not  castrated. 

Stal'lon,  n.  A  scion  ;  a  cutting,  as  of  a  plant. 

Stal  wart.  Stal'wortli,  a.  Strong;  robust:  brave. 

Stamen,  n. ;  pi.  Stamens,  or  Stamina.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
stemon,  from  histemi,  to  stand.]  The  warp  in  the  up¬ 
right  loom  of  the  ancients. — Texture  ;  foundation  ;  basis. 

—pi.  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which  supports  it  or 
gives  it  its  strength  and  solidity  ;  whatever  constitutes 
the  principal  strength  or  support  of  anything. 

(Bnt.)  The  male  reproductive  organ  of  a  flowering 
plant.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  case  or  bag,  called 
the  anther,  containing  a  powdery  substance,  called  the 
pollen,  which  is  discharged  at  certain  periods  through 
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little  holes  or  slits.  The  anther  is  generally  supported 
an  the  summit  of  a  little  column  or  stalk,  called  the 
filament.  This  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  .S'.,  being 
often  wanting;  in  which  case  the  anther  is  said  to  be 
sessile.  The  stamens  constitute  the  whorl,  or  whorls,  of 
organs  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  corolia. 

Statnened,  (sto'mend,)a.  Furnished  with  stamens. 

Stam  ford,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Welland,  10  m.  from  Peterborough;  pop.  9,772. 

Stam'ford,  in  Upper  Canada,  a  village  and  township 
of  Welland  county,  about  3  miles  N.W.  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough  and  township 
of  Fairfield  co.,  at  the  entrance  of  .Mill  River  into  Long 
Island  Sound,  36  m.  N.E.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  favorite 
residence  and  summer  resort  of  many  opulent  New 
Yorkers,  and  the  surroundings  are  embellished  with 
many  handsome  dwellings.  Manuf.  locks,  woollens,  Ac. 

Ml  a  in  lord,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.S.W .  of  Albany. 


Stam'ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Bennington 
co.,  116  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Sta'miu,  n.  A  slight  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 

Stami'na,  n.  pi.  of  Stamen,  q.  v. 

Stam'inal,  a.  Belonging  to  stamens. 

Stam'lnate,  a.  ( Hot .)  Consisting  of,  or  furnished 
with,  stamens. 

— t).  a.  To  endue  with  stamina  or  first  principles. 

Stamin'eal,  Slainin  emis.  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
having,  stamens. 

Staminiferous,  a.  Bearing,  or  having,  stamens. 

Stam'inodo,  Stamina  ilium,  n.  (But.)  An  abor¬ 
tive  stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an  abortive  stamen. 

Stam'mel,  n.  A  species  of  red  color  paler  than  scarlet. 

— ct.  Of  a  pale,  reddish  color. 

Stam'mer,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  stamer;  Du.  stameraar,  a 
stammerer.]  To  stop  in  uttering  syllables  or  words ;  to 
stutter;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  and  hence, 
to  speak  with  stops  and  difficulty. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  stammers. 

Stam'merer,  n.  One  who  stutters  or  hesitates  in 
speaking. 

Stam  mering',  n.  A  term  commonly  used  in  a  some¬ 
what  wide  and  indefinite  sense  to  signify  all  kinds  of 
defective  utterance.  Strictly,  however,  it  denotes  a 
difficulty  or  inability  to  enunciate  certain  elementary 
sounds ;  while  stuttering  is  an  inability  fluently  to  enun¬ 
ciate  words  and  sentences.  The  former  may  be  regarded 
as  mainly  an  organic  or  symptomatic  affection;  the  latter 
chiefly  an  idiopathic  or  functional  one.  Defective  utter¬ 
ance  may  arise  from  malformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  inflammation  or  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  or 
such  like,  or  from  some  general  or  local  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  vocal  organs.  Frequently,  also,  it  is  the 
result  of  bad  habit  or  imitation.  In  stuttering,  the 
stoppage  generally  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  at  the  second  or  third. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  most  stutterers  can 
sing  without  difficulty  ;  the  reason  being  that  so  fre¬ 
quent  changes  do  not  take  place  in  the  vocal  organs. 
Hence  we  have  an  important  means  for  the  cure  of  this 
intractable  affliction.  The  stutterer  should  commence 
by  giving  leisurely  and  fully  every  word.  To  aid  in 
this,  some  have  recommended  motions  of  the  hands  or 
feet  to  accompany  each  sound.  In  fact,  the  art  of 
speaking  has  to  be  really  learned  front  the  beginning, 
from  syllables  up  to  words  and  sentences.  Cheerful 
society,  healthy  mental  occupation,  athletic  sports,  and 
attention  to  the  general  laws  of  health,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  such  cases.  As  a  general  rule, 
everything  that  increases  the  control  of  the  mind  over 
the  muscles  improves  the  speech,  and  vice  versa. 

Staiii'nieringl.T,  adv.  In  a  stammering  manner. 

Stamp,  v.  a.  [Du.  stampen;  Ger.  stiimpeln,  to  mark 
with  a  stamp;  It.  stampa,  a  stamp,  impression.]  To 
strike  or  beat  forcibly,  as  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
or  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward.  —  To  impress  with 
some  mark  or  figure;  to  impress;  to  imprint;  to  fix 
deeply ;  to  fix.  as  a  mark,  by  impressing  it ;  to  make  by 
impressing  a  mark ;  to  coin;  to  mint;  to  form;  to  cut 
into  various  forms  with  a  stamp.  —  To  crush  by  the 
downward  action  of  a  kind  of  pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stamp¬ 
ing-mill. 

— 1>.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward. 

— n.  Any  instrument  for  making  impressions  on  other 
boilies.  —  A  mark  imprinted;  an  impression;  that 
which  is  marked.  —  A  thing  stamped  ;  a  picture  cut  in 
wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  impression ;  a  cut;  a  plate. 
— A  mark  or  seal  set  upon  paper  or  parchment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  things  chargeable  with  duty  to  government,  as 
evidence  that  the  duty  is  paid. — An  instrument  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  materials,  as  paper,  leather,  &c.,  into  various 
forms  by  a  downward  pressure. — A  character  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  good  or  bad.  fixed  on  anything.  —  Authority;  cur¬ 
rent  value  derived  from  suffrage  or  attestation ;  make ; 
cast ;  form ;  character. 

{.Law.)  An  impression  made  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  paper,  which  must  be  used  in  reducing  certain 
contracts  to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  reve¬ 
nue.  A  paper  bearing  an  impression  or  device  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  and  adapted  for  attachment  to  some  sub¬ 
ject  of  duty  or  excise.  The  Internal  Revenue  acts  of 
the  United  States  of  1862,  and  subsequent  years,  re¬ 
quired  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
under  severe  penalties  in  the  way  of  fines,  and  also 
under  penalty  of  invalidating  written  instruments  and 
rendering  them  incapable  of  being  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Only  a  few  articles  now  require  to  be  stamped. 

Stampede',  n.  [Sp.  estampeda,  a  crackling;  It.  stam- 
pita  ;  L.  Ger.  and  Du.  stampen .]  A  sudden  fright  which 
sometimes  seizes  droves  of  cattle  or  horses,  causing 
them  to  run  for  miles. — Any  sudden  fright  caused  by  a 
panic. 

— 1>.  a.  To  drive  away  or  disperse  by  reason  of  a  sudden 
fright,  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Stamp'd*,  «.  An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamp¬ 
ing. — One  who  affixes  a  stamp  or  post-mark. 

Stampers  Creek,  or  Stamper,  in  Indiana,  a 
township  of  Orange  co. 

Staiiip'ingr  Ground,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Scott  co.,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Lexington. 

Stampins-maelline,  «.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  stamping  metals. 

Stamp'in(f*mill,  n.  (Metal.)  A  machine,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  movable  pillars  of  wood,  for  crushing  or 
bruising  ores. 

Stamp'- note,  n.  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a 
shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped 
by  him,  permits  the  goods  to  be  sent  by  lighters  to  the 
ship,  and  is  the  captain's  authority  for  receiving  them 
on  board. 


Stan'ardsville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  oi 
Greene  co.,  92  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Staiii*li,  v.  a.  [Fr.  etancher,  from  L.  Lat.  stancare .]  To 
stop  or  hinder  from  running,  as  blood. 

— v.  n.  To  stop,  as  blood ;  to  cease  to  flow. 

— a.  Firm;  steady;  sound;  strong  and  tight. —  Firm  in 
principle ;  constant  and  zealous ;  hearty  ;  —  written  also 
staunch. 

Stanch-hound,  one  that  follows  the  scent  without  error 
or  remissness. 

Stanch  <>1,  n.  Same  as  Stanchion,  q.  v. 

Stanch'd*,  n.  One  who  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Stanchion,  (stan'shun.)  n.  [0.  Fr.  estanson,  from  es- 
tancher,  to  stop,  to  stay.]  (Arch.)  A  proper  support ;  a 
piece  of  timber  or  iron  in  the  form  of  a  stake  or  post, 
used  for  a  support. 

(Ship-building.)  A  small  pillar  of  wood  or  iron,  used 
to  prop  and  support  the  decks,  awnings,  &c. 

Stancll'less,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped  ;  insatiable. 

Stanch'ness.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stanch; 
soundness;  firmness  in  principle  ;  closeness  of  adherence. 

Staml,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  slandan;  0  Ger.  stantan;  Lat. 
stare,  to  stand.]  To  be  upon  the  feet  in  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion,  as  a  man,  dr  a  beast:  not  to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie. — 
To  be  erect,  supported  by  the  roots,  as  a  plant. —  To  be 
on  its  foundation ;  not  to  be  overthrown  or  demolished; 

—  said  of  an  edifice.  —  To  be  placed  or  situated;  to  have 
a  certain  position  or  location,  as  a  town  or  city.  —  To 
stop ;  to  halt ;  not  to  proceed  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point 
without  progress  or  regression.  —  To  be  in  a  state  of 
fixedness  ;  hence,  to  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  to  make  re¬ 
sistance  to  whatever  tends  to  injure  or  impair.  —  To  be 
fixed  and  steady ;  not  to  vacillate ;  to  be  in  or  to  main¬ 
tain  a  posture  of  resistance  or  defence.  —  To  be  placed 
with  regard  to  order  or  rank.  —  To  be  in  any  particular 
state  ;  to  be,  emphatically  expressed,  that  is,  to  be  fixed 
orset. —  To  continue  unchanged  or  valid  ;  not  to  fail  or 
become  void. — To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  and  essence  ; 
to  be  in  any  state. — To  maintain  one’s  ground;  not  to 
fail;  to  be  acquitted;  to  be  safe.  —  To  offer  one’s  self  as 
a  candidate ;  to  place  one’s  self ;  to  be  placed.  —  To  stag¬ 
nate  ;  not  to  flow.  —  To  agree ;  to  consist. 

(Naut.)  To  hold  a  course  at  sea. 

(Law.)  To  abide  by  a  thing  ;  to  submit  to  a  decision  ; 
to  comply  with  an  agreement ;  to  have  validity ;  as,  the 
judgment  must  stand. 

To  stand  against,  to  resist.  —  To  stand  by,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  without  being  an  actor.  —  To  support;  to  defend; 
not  to  desert.  —  To  repose  on  ;  to  rest  in. 

(Naut.)  To  be  ready  to  proceed. 

To  stand  fast,  to  be  immovable  or  unshaken. —  To 
stand  firmly  on,  to  be  convinced  of.  —  To  stand  for,  to 
propose  one’s  self  as  a  candidate. — To  maintain  ;  to  pro¬ 
fess  to  support.  —  To  represent;  to  be  the  substitute 
of.  (Naut.)  To  direct  the  course  toward. —  To  stand 
from.  (Naut)  To  shape  the  course  from. —  To  stand 
in  hand,  to  be  at  one’s  service.  —  To  stand  off,  to  keep 
at  a  distance.  —  To  forbear  friendship  or  intimacy. — 
Not  to  comply.  —  To  appear  protuberant  or  prominent; 
to  have  relief. —  To  stand  off  and  on.  (Naut.)  To  re¬ 
main  near  a  coast  by  sailing  toward  and  from  it  alter¬ 
nately. —  To  stand  on,  to  continue  on  the  same  course. 
— To  stand  one  in.  or  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent  or 
protuberant. —  Not  to  comply;  to  secede  ;  to  hold  reso¬ 
lution  ;  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to  yield  a  point.  —  To  stand 
to,  to  ply  ;  to  persevere.  —  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose. 
— To  abide  by  a  contract  or  an  assertion. — To  be  consist¬ 
ent  with.  —  Not  to  yield.  —  To  stand  together,  to  agree. 

—  To  stand  to  sea.  (Naut )  To  direct  the  course  to  the 
open  sea. —  To  stand  under,  to  undergo;  to  sustain. — 
To  stand  up,  to  erect  one’s  self;  to  rise  from  sitting. — 
To  arise  in  order  to  speak  or  act.  —  To  make  a  party. — 
To  stand  up  for,  to  defend  ;  to  support.  —  To  stand  upon, 
to  concern  ;  to  interest. — To  value  ;  to  take  pride  in. — To 
insist. —  To  stand  with,  to  bo  in  accordance  with. 

— v.  a.  To  endure;  to  sustain;  to  bear.  —  To  resist  with¬ 
out  yielding  or  receding. — To  abide ;  to  await ;  to  suffer ; 
to  abide  by. 

To  stand  fire,  to  receive  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  with¬ 
out  yielding. —  To  stand  it,  to  endure  bravely.  (Colloq.) 

—  To  stand  one's  ground,  to  maintain  one’s  ground  or 
position.  —  To  stand  trial,  to  sustain  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

— /?.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands,  or  a  place  conve¬ 
nient  for  persons  to  remain  in  for  any  purpose  —  An 
erection  or  raised  station  for  spectators,  as  at  a  horse¬ 
race. —  A  station  where  carriages,  cabs,  Ac.,  wait  to  be 
hired. —  Station;  rank;  post:  standing,  (r. )  —  The  act 
of  opposing.  —  A  stop;  a  halt;  act  of  stopping  or  stand¬ 
ing. —  Something  on  which  a  thing  rests  or  is  laid. — 
The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court.  — 
A  small  table;  a  frame  on  which  vessels  of  any  kind 
may  be  laid;  as,  a  stand  for  music.  —  A  young  tree 
usually  reserved  when  the  other  trees  are  cut. 

Stand  of  arms.  (Mil.)  A  complete  set  of  arms  for 
one  soldier.  —  To  be  at  a  stand,  to  be  perplexed ;  to  stop, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  or  doubt.  —  To  make  a  stand, 
to  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  resistance  to  an 
enemy. 

Staiiii'aril,  n.  [A.  S.  standard,  from  standan,  to  stand; 
Fr.  etendard.]  An  ensign  of  war;  a  staff  with  a  flag  or 
colors,  standing  upright.  —  That  which  is  established  by 
sovereign  power,  as  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  others 
are  to  be  adjusted.  —  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule 
or  rnodei  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  cus¬ 
tom  ;  criterion;  test.  —  A  standing  tree  or  stem;  a  tree 
not  supported  or  attached  to  the  wall. 

(Coinage.)  The  proportion  of  weight  of  fine  metal  and 
alloy  established  by  authority. 

(Carp  )  An  upright  support,  as  the  poles  of  a  scaffold. 

(Ship-building.)  A  timber  in  the  form  of  a  knee,  with 
one  arm  on  the  deck,  and  the  other  fayed  to  a  ship’s  side. 
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Standard.  n.  ( Bot .)  The  vexillum,  or  upper  part  of 
a  papill  maceotis  corolla  (Fig.  65). 

— a.  Having  a  fixed  value;  as,  a  standard  work. 

iStand'ard-bcarer,  n.  An  officer  of  an  army,  com¬ 
pany,  or  troop,  who  bears  a  standard;  an  ensign  of  in¬ 
fantry  or  a  cornet  of  horse. 

Stand'el,  n.  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

Stand  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands. 

Stand'or-by,  n.  One  present;  a  mere  spectator. 

$tand'ing,  a.  Settled;  established  either  by  law  or 
by  custom,  &c. ;  continually  existing;  permanent;  not 
temporary.  —  Lasting ;  not  transitory  ;  not  liable  to  fade 
*r  vanish.  —  Stagnant;  not  flowing,  as  water.  —  Fixed; 
not  movable.  —  Remaining  erect;  not  cut  down. 

Standing  rigging.  ( Naut .)  Stationary  rigging,  as 
shrouds,  stays,  backstays,  &c. 

— n.  The  state  of  being  erect  upon  the  feet;  stand. — 
Continuance;  duration  or  existence. —  Possession  of  an 
office,  character,  or  place.  —  Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 
—  Power  to  stand. —  Condition  in  society;  rank. 

Standing  Stone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Bradford  co.,  7  m.  E.  of  Towanda. 

Standing  Stone  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  from  Huntingdon  co. 

Stand'ish,  n.  A  stand  or  case  for  pen  and  ink- 

.Stand'isti,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland 
co.,  58  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Stand-point,  n.  Place  of  standing;  position;  point 
of  view;  basis. 

Stand'-still,  n.  A  stop;  act  of  standing  erect. 

St  unto rd,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  60 
m.  S  VV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Stanford,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lincoln 
co.,  50  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Stanford,  iu  New  York,  an  unimportant  village  of 
Dutchess  co. 

Stan'ford  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Putnam  co., 
22  m.  N.VV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Stanford ville.  in  New  York ,  apost-vill.  of  Dutchess 
co.,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  a  very  highly  accomplished, 
but  no  less  eccentric,  English  lady,  whose  remarkable 
life  on  Mount  Lebanon  may  be  numbered  among  the 
most  interesting  romances  of  biography.  Born  in  1766, 
she  was  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  niece 
of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  with 
•whose  pursuits  she  so  much  sympathized  as  to  act  upon 
some  occasions  as  his  private  secretary,  she  went  to 
Syria,  assumed  the  dress  of  a  male  native  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  devoted  herself  to  astrology,  in  which  sne  was 
a  most  implicit  believer.  She  had  a  large  pension  from 
the  English  government,  and  for  many  years  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  influence  over  the  Turkish  pacha, 
which,  however,  when  habitual  carelessness  in  money 
matters  had  deprived  her  of  the  means  of  bribing,  she 
so  entirely  lost  as  to  be  in  actual  danger  of  her  life.  So 
completely  anti-national  were  the  prejudices  of  this  high- 
souled  lady,  that,  though  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had 
no  fewer  than  23  domestics,  not  one  of  them  was  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  her  last  sigh  was  breathed  among  foreigners 
and  hirelings.  Her  permanent  abode  was  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  about  8  m.  from  Sidon,  where  she  died,  1839. 

Stanhope,  Phii.ip  Henry,  Earl,  an  English  historian, 
b.  1805,  and  better  known  to  literature  as  Lord  Mahon, 
his  title  before  succeeding  to  the  earldom.  His  greatest 
work  is  his  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the.  Peace  of  A  ix-la- Chapelle.  He  has  also  wri  t- 
ten  a  History  of  the  War  of  the.  Spanish  Succession,  and 
other  works.  As  Lord  Mahon  he  entered  Parliament 
iu  1830,  and  has  held  minor  offices  in  several  conserva¬ 
tive  administrations. 

Stan'Iiope,  a  seaport-town  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
in  Queen’s  co.,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lat.  46°  22' 
N.,  Lon.  63°  10'  W. 

Stanhope,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Nash  co., 
32  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Stanhope,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
52  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Stanhope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
128  m.  N.E,  of  Harrisburg. 

Stanislaus  I„  Leczinski  (stan'is-laws,)  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  B.  1677,  was  the  son  of  the  grand-treasurer  of  that 
kingdom.  In  1704  he  was  deputed  by  the  assembly  at 
Warsaw  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  had  just  con¬ 
quered  Poland.  That  monarch  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
king  at  Warsaw  in  1705 ;  but  when  Charles  was  defeated, 
in  1709,  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus,  iu  1733,  he  returned,  in  hopes 
of  being  acknowledged  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  prevailed  against 
him,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  fly.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  some  productions  in  French  and  Polish,  which 
were  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Works  of  the  Liberal 
Philosopher.  He  died  in  consequence  of  his  night-gown 
taking  fire,  1766. 

Stan'islaus,  in  California,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  boundary  of  Calaveras  and  Tuo¬ 
lumne  cos.,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  San  Joaquin 
River,  abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton. — A  central  co. ;  area, 
i,450sq.  m.  Rivers.  San  Joaquin.  Tuolumne,  and  Stanis¬ 
laus.  Surface,  traversed  by  the  Coast  Range  in  the  8.W.. 
elsewhere  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold 
and  copper.  Cap.  Modesta.  Pop.  (1897)  12,150. 

Stan'islaus  City,  in  California,  a  village  of  Stanis¬ 
laus  co.,  abt.  24  m.  S.  of  Stockton. 

Stan'islaus,  (St.,)  (Order  of.)  A  Polish  order  of 
knignthood.  founded  by  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  in 
1765,  and  renewed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1815. 

Stan'islawow,  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
75  m.  from  Lemberg. 


Stank,  pp.  of  Stink  (q.  v.). 

Stan'ley.  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
390  sq.m.  Rivers.  Yadkin  and  Rocky.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Products.  Cereals, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  Ac.  Min-.  Gold  and  silver.  Cap.  Albe¬ 
marle.  Pop.  (1897)  14,050. 

Stan'ley,  (Port,)  in  Canada,  a  port  of  entry  of  Elgin 
co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  110  m.  S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Stau'nary,  a.  [From  Lat.  stannum,  tin.]  Relating 
to  tin-mines,  or  to  tin-works. 

— n.  A  tin-mine,  or  tin-works. 

Stan'uate,  n.  (Caen t.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
•of  stannic  acid  with  a  base.  —  The  S.  of  soda,  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  for  use  as  a  mordant  by  calico-printers, 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  tables. 

Stau'llic  Acid,  n.  (Chern)  Peroxide  of  tin. 

Stan'nine,  n.  (Min.)  An  opaque,  brittle  mineral, 
variously  colored,  but  having  frequently  the  appearance 
of  bronze,  tvhence  its  common  name  of  bell-metal  ore. 
Comp.  Sulphur  29-6,  tin  27  2,  copper  29'3,  iron  6  5,  zinc 
7-5  =  100. 

Stan'notypr,  n.  [Lat.  stannum,  tin,  and  Gr.  typos, 
impression.)  A  photograph  taken  upon  a  tin  plate. 

Staii'nous,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  tin. 

Stan 'stead.  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  town,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Stan'ton,  Edwin,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio,  1814.  After  .receiving  a  good  education, 
he  studied  for  the  bar  under  Benjamin  Tappeu,  senator 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  took  him  into  partnership, 
and  thus  gave  him  a  good  start  in  his  legal  career,  lie 
continued  to  practise  in  Ohio  until  1847,  Avhen  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  associated  in 
several  important  cases  with  Messrs.  R.  J.  Walker  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  winter  of  1857-’58,  S.  was 
selected  by  President  Buchanan  to  manage  an  important 
case  connected  with  Mexican  grants,  and  conducted  it 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  1858  he  began  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  but  held  aloof  from 
politics.  Towards  the  close  of  President  Buchanan’s 
term  of  office,  in  1860,  S.  reluctantly  accepted  the  post 
of  attorney-general;  and  while  holding  it,  he  tried  hard 
to  prevail  on  the  president  to  send  reinforcements  to 
Fort  Sumter.  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  his  post  as  head 
of  the  War  Dept.,  Jan.  13,  1862,  when  the  vacant  place 
was  offered  to  S.,  and  accepted.  The  change  was  looked 
upon  by  the  people  as  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
abolition;  and  Judge  Holt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Ohio,  characterized  the  appointment  as  “  an  immense 
stride  in  the  direction  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.”  Indeed,  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  S.  set 
about  the  reform  of  the  War  Dept,  confirmed  the  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  that  attended  his  appointment  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Union.  After 
Lincoln’s  death,  S.  was  retained  in  the  cabinet  by 
President  Johnson,  but  his  firm  opposition  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  policy  of  the  President  soon  made  him  obnoxious 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  finally  requested  him  to  resign; 
and,  on  his  refusal  to  comply,  notified  him  (August 
5,  1867)  that  he  had  suspended  him  from  office  and 
appointed  Gen.  Grant  as  secretary  of  war  ad  interim.  S. 
gave  up  the  office  under  protest ;  but  when  Congress 
reassembled  iu  November,  the  Senate  declared  that  the 
suspension  was  not  justifiable,  and  that  the  secretary 
must  be  reinstated.  Gen.  Grant  immediately  surren¬ 
dered  the  office  to  him.  On  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1868, 
President  Johnson  notified  S.  that  he  had  removed  him. 
and  appointed  Adj.-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad 
interim.  This  last  act  led  to  the  famous  impeachment 
of  the  President.  On  May  26,  the  Senate  having  ac¬ 
quitted  Mr.  Johnson,  S.  resigned  his  office.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  War  Dept.,  S.  devoted  himself  to  his  profession; 
but  his  health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  his 
enormous  and  protracted  labors  as  head  of  the  War 
Dept.,  that  he  was  not  able  to  work  with  his  former 
energy.  In  Dec.,  1869,  President  Grant  nominated  him  [ 
for  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
was  readily  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  his  commis¬ 
sion  had  not  yet  been  made  out  when  his  friends  had 
to  mourn  his  sudden  death,  Dec.  19,  1869. 

Stan'ton,  in  Del.,  ap.-vill.  of  New  Castle  co.,  6  m.  S.W. 
of  Wilmington:  in  111.,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  in 
Did.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Clay  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Terre  Haute; 
in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Plymouth  co. ;  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of 
Linn  co. ;  iu  Kan.,  a  p.-vill  and  twp.  of  Miami  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  S.E.  of  Lawrence;  in  Ky.,  a  p.-vill.  cap.  of  Powell 
co.,  abt.  42  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lexington  ;  in  Mich.,  a  p.-vill., 
cap.  of  Montcalm  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids  ; 
or  Staunton,  in  Mo.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Franklin  co.,  65  m. 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis;  in  Neb.,  an  E.  central  co. ;  in  N.  J., 
a  p.-vill.  of  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Trenton  ;  in 
Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Haywood  co. 

Stan'tonsbu rg.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wil¬ 
son  co.,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Stan'tonville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ander- 

,  son  dist. 

Stan'toiiville,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McNairy 
co. 

Stan  za,  n.  [It.;  Sp.  estancia;  Fr.  stance.]  (Poet.)  A 
series  or  number  of  verses  connected  with  each  other 
in  a  poem,  of  which  the  metre  is  constructed  of  succes¬ 
sive  series  similar  in  arrangement.  The  stanza,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  understood  to  form  a  shorter  division  than 
the  classical  strophe,  to  which  this  definition  would  be 
equally  applicable.  It  is  so  called  from  terminating 
with  a  full  point  or  pause. 

Stanza'ic,  a.  Consisting  in  stanzas,  (r.) 

Mtape'lia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepia- 
dacese,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious,  wrinkled,  toad¬ 


like  appearance  of  their  handsomely  marbled  or  mot¬ 
tled  star-shaped  flowers,  and  the  disgusting  carrion-likfe 
scent  emitted  by  most  of  them. 

Sta  pes,  fi.  (Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

Staphy'lea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Staphyleace.se.  S.  trifolia,  the  Bladder-nut,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  6-8  feet  high,  found  in  moist  woods  and 
thickets  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Leaf¬ 
lets  oval-acuminate,  serrate,  pale  beneath,  with  scattered 
hairs ;  flowers  white,  in  a  siiort,  drooping  raceme.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  plant  is  its  large,  in¬ 
flated  capsules,  which  are  3-sided,  3-parted  at  top,  3- 
celled,  containing  several  hard,  small  nuts  or  seeds,  with 
a  bony,  smooth,  and  polished  testa. 

Stapliylea'eea*.  n.p>l.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Sapindales,  included  by  many  botanists  in  the 
order  Sapindacese,  as  a  tribe  distinguished  by  the  stamens 
being  inserted  outside  instead  of  inside  the  disc,  and 
by  albuminous  seeds.  They  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  and 
tropical  America. 

Staphylin'ida*,  n.  pi.  (Zoul.)  See  Brachelytra. 

Staphy  to  ilia.  n.  [Gr.,  from  staphyle,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque  and  tumid,  forming  a  white  pro¬ 
jection,  sometimes  resembling  a  grape  in  shape;  it  occa¬ 
sionally  increases  to  a  great  extent,  and  requires  to  be 
removed  by  an  operation. 

Staphy loplas'tic.  n.  [Gr.  staphyle,  and  plassein,  to 
form.]  (Surg.)  Applied  to  the  operation  for  replacing 
the  soft  palate  when  it  has  been  lost. 

Staphy  lor'aphy,  n.  [Fr.  staphylorraphie,  from  Gr. 
staphyle,  and  raphe,  a  seam,  from  raptein,  to  sew.] 
(Surg.)  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft  palate. 

Staple,  (sta'pl,)  n.  [A.  S.  stapel,  stapul;  Du.,  Ger.,  and 
Sw .  stapel ;  Dan.  stabel ;  Fr .  etape.]  A  principal  com¬ 
modity  or  production  of  a  country  or  district. — The  ma¬ 
terial  or  substance  of  a  thing.  —  The  thread  or  pile  of 
wool,  cotton,  or  flax. —  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  of  wire, 
bent  and  formed  with  two  points  to  be  driven  into  wood, 
to  hold  a  hook,  pin,  &c. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  constituting,  a  market  or  staple,  for 
commodities,  (r.) — Established  in  commerce;  settled. 
—  Regularly  produced  or  made  for  market;  chief;  prin¬ 
cipal.  —  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce,  (r.) 

Sta'pler,  n.  A  dealer  in  commodities. 

Sta'pleton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Chickasaw  co., 
abt.  90.  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Stapleton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Richmond 
co.,  on  the  N.E.  of  Staten  Island.  7  m.  S.W.  of  New  York. 

St  ar,  n.  [A.  S.  steorra ;  Ger  stern;  Lat.  stella  ;  Gr.  aster.] 
(Astron.)  A  general  term  applied  to  any  celestial  body, 
including  the  planets.  In  astronomy,  however,  the 
word  is  used  to  designate  only  those  sell-shining  bodies 
which  are  situated  beyond  the  limit  of  solar  attraction. 
They  are  also  called  fixed  stars,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  planets,  comets,  satellites,  &c.  Astronomy  in¬ 
quires  into  the  distance,  number,  magnitude,  nature, 
and  motion  of  the  fixed  S.  In  appearance,  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  S.  seem  to  differ  greatly;  but  this  variation 
is  attributed  to  that  of  their  distances.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  number  of  the  fixed  S.  In  order  to  establish 
a  gradation  among  them,  and  for  convenience  in  de¬ 
scription  or  reference,  astronomers  divide  them  into 
classes  or  orders,  called  magnitudes.  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  are  called  S.  of  the  first  magnitude ;  those  less 
brilliant  are  styled  of  the  second  magnitude ;  and  so  on 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  when  they  become  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  N.  are  very  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  heavens ;  in  some  parts  considerable 
regions  are  to  be  found  with  scarcely  a  single  S..  while 
other  portions,  like  the  Milky  Way,  are  crowded.  In  all 
ages,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  S.  from  the  earth  has 
been  a  subject  of  interest  and  inquiry.  In  determining 
the  question  of  parallax,  the  S.  61  Cygni  was  selected 
as  being  a  S.  with  a  large  proper  motion.  The  experi¬ 
ment  turned  out  favorably,  and  the  parallax  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  with  it  roughly  the  distance  of  the  5.  from 
the  solar  system.  This  was  estimated  at  about  592,000 
times  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  See  Milky 
Way;  Nebula;  and  Section  II. 

— The  figure  of  a  star;  an  asterisk,  thus(*); — used  as  a  mark 
of  reference.  —  The  figure  of  a  star  worn  as  a  badge  of 
rank.  —  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  on 
some  public  occasion ;  an  eminent  theatrical  performer. 

— v.  a.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright,  radiating 
bodies ;  to  bespangle. 

— v.  n.  To  shine  as  a  star;  to  perform  on  the  stage,  as  an 
actor  or  singer  of  eminence. 

Star.  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Coffey  co. 

Star,  or  Starr,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Mexico;  area,  2,570 
sq.  m.  Surface,  mostly  prairies,  which  support  large 
droves  of  wild  horses  aud  cattle.  Cap.  Rio  Grande 
City.  Pop.  (1897)  11,650. 

Star,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Vernon  co.,12m. 
E.  of  Viroqua. 

Staraja  Husnu.  ( sta'ra-ya ,)  a  town  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia,  137  ni.  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Star'-anise,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Illicicm. 

Star'-apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Chrysophyllum. 

Star'-blind,  a.  Seeing  obscurely. 

Star'hoard.  n.  (Naut.)  See  Larboard. 

Star'-bow'lines.  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  term  for  the 
men  in  the  starboard  watch. 

Star'bruck  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific;  Lat.  5°  20' S., 
Lon.  155°  56'  W. 

Starch,  (startsli,)  n.  [A.  S.  stearc.]  Chemically  speak¬ 
ing,  S.  consists  of  C6II1006.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  similar  substances  by  the  deep-blue  color  it 
assumes  on  the  additiou  of  free  iodine  to  its  solution. 
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•Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  converted 
into  dextrine,  without  any  change  in  its  chemical  com¬ 
position.  It  then  gradually  assumes  the  elements  of 
water,  becoming  changed  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 
S.  consists  of  a  number  of  ovoid  grains,  built  up  of  a 
series  of  skius,  one  over  the  other,  like  an  onion.  With 
•cold  water  S.  forms  only  a  granular  paste,  but  with  hot 
water  the  granules  burst  and  dissolve,  giving  rise  to  a 
glutinous  viscid  solution,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
translucent  horny  mass.  Hence  its  use  in  stiffening 
linen.  In  the  manufacture  of  S.  from  potatoes  and 
cereal  grains,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  insolubility  in 
cold  water.  Commercially,  there  are  two  classes  of 
starch  —  those  used  for  food,  and  those  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  former  are  treated  under 
Arrow-root,  </.  v. ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  made  from 
wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes;  but.  in  addition,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sago-starch  are  prepared  in  India,  and  small 
quantities  are  from  time  to  time  prepared  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  &c. 

—A  formal  manner. 

Starch,  a.  Stiff;  precise;  rigid.  (R.) 

— v.  a.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Star-chamber,  n.  ( Eng.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  court 
of  justice,  so  called  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  in  which  at  one  period  it  sat.  This  court,  of 
very  ancient  origin,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  consisted  of  divers  lords,  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  being  privy  councillors,  with  two  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
forgery,  perjury,  riot,  conspiracy,  fraud,  and  libel;  but  its 
power  came  afterwards  to  be  much  extended,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  most  odious  and  unjust  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  despotic  administration.  Its  process  was  sum¬ 
mary  and  often  iniquitous,  and  the  punishment  which  it 
inflicted  often  arbitrary  and  cruel.  It  became  particu¬ 
larly  odious  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  at  length 
abolished  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  10,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people. 

Starched,  (starcht,)  a.  Stiffened  with  starch.  —  Stiff 
in  manner:  precise;  formal. 

Starch'edness,  Starch'ness,n.  The  state  of  being 
starched;  formality;  stiffness. 

Stardi'er,  n.  One  who  starches,  or  whose  occupation 
is  to  starch ;  as,  a  clear -starcher. 

Starch'ly,  adv.  With  stiffness  of  manner  ;  formally. 

Starch'y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  starch. — 
Stiff  in  manner;  precise;  formal. 

Star  City,  in  Nevada ,  a  post-village  of  Humboldt  co., 
12  m.  N.  of  Unionville. 

.Stare,  (star,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  starian  ;  Ger.  slarren.]  To 
gaze,  or  to  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide  open ;  to  fix  or 
fasten  an  earnest  look  on  some  object. 

— v.  a.  To  stare  at ;  to  affect  or  influence  by  staring;  to 
gaze  at  earnestly. 

To  stare  in  the  face,  to  be  unmistakably  apparent ; 
to  be,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes ;  as,  ruin  stares  him 
in  the  face. 

— n.  A  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

Star'er,  n.  One  who  stares  or  gazes  earnestly. 

Star'-lineli.  n.  (Zoiil.)  Same  as  Redstart,  q.  v. 

Star-fish,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Astericid.r,  q.  v. 

Star'-fort,  n.  ( Fortif .)  A  fort  possessing  external  pro¬ 
jecting  angles. 

Star'gard,  (Xew.)  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on 
the  Ihna,  21  m.  from  Stettin.  Manuf.  Woollens,  toys, 
and  tobacco. 

Star'-gazer,  n.  One  who  gazes  at  the  stars ;  a  seer ; 
hence,  an  astrologer  ;  also,  a  visionary ; — employed  in  a 
contemptuous  sense. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Uranoscopcs. 

Star-grass,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Htpoxidace.-e. 

Star'ingly,  adv.  With  a  fixed,  steady  gaze. 

Stark,  a.  (comp,  starker;  superl.  starkest.)  [A.  S. 
stearc.]  Stiff;  strong;  rugged;  as,  a  stark  corpse. — 
Confirmed  or  established ;  mere;  gross;  sheer;  entire; 
absolute  ;  as,  the  thing  is  a  stark  absurdity. 

— adv.  To  the  utmost  degree;  wholly;  entirely;  abso¬ 
lutely  ;  as,  the  man  is  stark  mad. 

Stark,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  290  sq.  m. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Spoon  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Illinois.  Surface,  level,  and  partly  timbered;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Toulon. 

Stark,  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  432  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Yellow  and  Kankakee.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Knox. 

Stark,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co., 
90  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

Stark,  in  New  Ym-k,  a  thriving  township  of  Herkimer 
county. 

Stark,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co.;  area,  570  sq.m.  Rivers. 
Tuscarawas,  and  Nimishillen,  Sugar,  and  Sandy  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  excellent.  Min.  Stone-coal 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Canton. — A  township  of  Noble  co. 

Star'key,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Yates  co.,  32  miles  N.  of  Elmira. 

Stark's,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kane  co.,  on  the  C.  & 

t  p.  R.  R. — In  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  33 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Stark's'borough,  in  Vei~mont,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Addison  county,  24  miles  south-west  of 
Montpelier. 

Starks'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Rensselaer  co. 

Starkville.  in  Georgia,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Lee 
co.,  115  m.  S.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Starkville.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Oktib¬ 
beha  co.,  125  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Starkville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  GO  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Star'less,  a.  Having  no  starlight,  or  no  stars  visible ; 
as,  a  starless  sky. 


Star'light,  n.  The  light  issuing  from  the  stars. 

— a.  Lighted  by  the  stars  ;  as,  a  starlight  night. 

Star'like,  a.  Stellated;  radiated  like  a  star;  as,  a 
starlike  flower. —  Bright ;  lustrous;  as,  starlike  eyes. 

Starling,  n.  [A.  S.  staro,  steam ;  Lat.  sturnus.]  (Zoiil.) 
See  Sturnid,e. 

(Arch.)  A  large  pile  of  woodwork  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  foundation  of  the  piers  of  bridges,  Ac.,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  and  protect  the  stone- work. 

Starmlnb.  (sta-ro-dooti,)  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Babinza. 

Star'-of’-Beth'lehem,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ornithogalum. 

Star'ost,  n.  [Pol.  starosta.]  In  Poland,  the  proprietor 
of  a  starosty. 

Star'osty.  n.  [Pol.  starostwn .]  In  Poland,  a  castle 
and  demesne  granted  to  noblemen  for  life  by  the  crown. 

Star  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  St. 
Croix  co. 

Starred.  ( stard ,)  a.  Gemmed  or  studded  with  stars. 

Star'riness,  «.  State  of  being  starry 

Star'ry,  a.  [From  star.]  Abounding  with  stars ;  gemmed 
with  stars ;  as,  the  starry  sky.  —  Stellar ;  stellary ;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  proceeding  from,  the  stars  ;  as,  starry 
light,  starry  influence.  —  Resembling,  or  beaming  like, 
stars  ;  as,  starry  eyes. 

(Bot.)  Stellate. 

Star  -spangled,  (-spdng'gld,)  a.  Studded  with  stars. 

Star-spangled  banner,  the  flag  of  the  U.  States ;  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

star'-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  sapphire,  which, 
when  cut  in  a  certain  direction,  presents  a  reflection  of 
light  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Start,  v.  n.  [Ger.  stiirzen,  to  precipitate.]  To  move 
suddenly,  as  if  by  a  twitch ;  to  move  instinctively,  as  by 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  sudden  fear  or  alarm ; 
to  move  with  sudden  quickness,  as  with  a  spring  or  leap  ; 
as,  he  started  aside.  —  To  wince ;  to  shrink.  —  To  set 
out ;  to  commence  a  race,  as  from  a  barrier  or  goal ;  to 
begin  a  journey  or  enterprise ;  as,  they  start  for  home 
to-morrow.  —  To  move  or  shift  from  its  place;  as,  the 
hoops  of  the  cask  were  started. 

To  start  after,  to  follow  ;  to  pursue  ;  to  chase  ;  to  run 
after. — To  start  against,  to  enter  into  competition  with  ; 
to  act  as  a  rival  candidate  against. — To  start  for,  to  run 
as  a  candidate.—  To  start  up,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a 
seat  or  sitting  posture.  —  To  come  into  sudden  notice  or 
importance. 

— v. a.  To  rouse  suddenly, as  from  concealment;  to  startle; 
to  move  or  disturb  suddenly  ;  to  cause  to  flee  or  fly. — 
To  call  forth  ;  to  raise ;  to  bring  into  sudden  motion  ;  to 
produce  suddenly  to  view  or  notice;  as,  to  start  a  con¬ 
troversy.  —  To  invent  or  discover;  to  bring  within  pur¬ 
suit;  as,  to  start  apastirne. —  To  dislocate;  to  move  sud¬ 
denly  from  its  place ;  as,  to  start  a  bone  out  of  its  socket. 

(Naut.)  To  pour  out;  to  empty,  as  liquor  from  a 
cask  ;  as,  to  start  a  butt  of  water. —  To  give  a  start  to,  or 
cause  to  move  with  quickness,  by  chastising  with  a 
rope’s  end,  as  for  refractoriness  or  dilatoriness. 

— n.  A  sudden  motion,  as  from  alarm  ;  a  quick  spring ;  a 
darting  ;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action. — A  sudden  motion 
followed  by  intermission  ;  a  spastic  affection  ;  a  sudden 
twitch,  or  convulsive  motion  or  spasm ;  as,  he  does  every¬ 
thing  by  fits  or  starts.  —  A  sudden  spring,  motion,  or 
effusion;  an  impulsive  fit;  a  sally  ;  as,  the  start  of  spleen. 

—  Act  of  setting  out:  commencement  of  a  journey  or 
enterprise  ;  first  motion  from  a  place ;  as,  a  start  in  life. 

—  To  get  or  have  the  start,  to  begin  before  another ;  to 
have  the  advantage  over  another. 

— [A.  S.  steort. ]  A  projection;  a  horn;  a  tail.  —  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  long  haft  or  handle  of  anything ;  as,  the 
start  of  a  plough. 

Start'er,  n.  One  who  starts ;  one  who  shrinks  from  his 
purpose.  —  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 
raises  an  objection.  —  One  who  places  men,  horses,  or 
dogs  in  order  for  running.  —  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

Start'ful.  a.  Apt  or  inclined  to  start;  skittish. 

Start'fulness,  n.  Disposition  to  start. 

Star-thistle,  (-this'l,)  n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant  of 
the  genus  Centaurea,  q.v. 

Start'i«ig-bar,  n.  (Mach.)  The  hand-lever  which 
serves  to  start  a  steam-engine. 

Start'ingly,  adv.  By  sudden  fits  or  starts. 

Start'ing,  n.  Act  of  moving  suddenly. 

Start'iiig-poiut,  n.  The  point  from  which  anything 
moves  or  starts. 

Start'ing-post,  n.  A  post,  place,  or  barrier  from 
which  competitors  in  a  race  make  their  start. 

Starfish,  a.  Apt  to  start  or  shy ;  skittish  ;  —  said  of  a 
horse.  (Colloq.) 

Startle,  (start' l,)  v.  n.  [Intensive  of  start.]  To  shrink; 
to  wince ;  to  move  suddenly,  or  be  excited,  on  feeling  a 
sudden  alarm. 

— v.  a.  To  start ;  to  shock :  to  frighten  ;  to  alarm  ;  to  sur¬ 
prise  ;  to  impress  with  fear ;  to  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension. 

— A  sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an  unexpected 
alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of  danger ;  a  sudden 
impression  of  fright  or  terror. 

Start'lingly.  adv.  In  a  manner  to  startle  or  affright 
suddenly. 

Starue'ca,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  Dost-borough  of  Wayne 
co.,  180  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Starue'ca  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Wayne 
co.,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Starvat  ion,  (-va’shun,)  n.  Act  of  starving,  or  state  of 
being  starved. 

Starve,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  steorfan,  stem-f  an.}  To  perish  or 
die  with  cold  ;  to  suffer  extreme  cold.  (Rare  in  the  U.  S.) 

—  To  perish  with  hunger;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger  or 
destitution.  —  Hence,  to  be  extremely  indigent;  to  laek 
the  necessaries  of  life. 


Starve,  v.  a.  To  kill  or  reduce  with  cold.  —  To  kill  with 
hunger;  —  hence,  to  distress  or  subdue  by  famine;  as, 
to  starve  a  city  into  a  surrender.  —  To  destroy  by  want; 
as,  to  starve  plants  by  deprivation  of  nutriment.  —  To 
deprive  of  force  or  vigor;  as,  “The  powers  of  their  minds 
are  starved  by  disuse.” — Locke. 

Starve'ling,  a.  Hungry;  lean;  meagre;  starving 
from  lack  of  nutriment;  as,  “a  starveling  bard.”  Swift. 

— ».  An  animal  or  plant  that  is  rendered  thin,  lean,  and 
weak  through  want  of  nutritious  aliment. 

Star'wort.  (-w&rt,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  applied 
to  plants  of  the  genera  Aster  and  Stellaria. 

Sta'tant,  a.  [From  Lat.  stare,  to  stand.]  (Her.)  In  a 
standing  position  ;  as,  a  stag  statant. 

Stale,  n.  [Fr.  itat ;  Lat.  status,  from  sto.]  Condition 
or  circumstances  of  a  being  or  thing  at  any  given  time ; 
situation;  case;  predicament;  plight;  as,  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  —  Rank;  quality;  con¬ 
dition;  as,  the  state  of  fame.  —  Appearance  of  pomp, 
dignity,  or  greatness ;  condition  of  wealth  or  prosperity  ; 
as,  his  majesty  received  him  in  state.  —  A  political  body, 
or  body  politic;  the  whole  body  of  people  united  under 
one  government;  —  more  usually. a  commonwealth  or 
body  politic  having  a  representative  legislature;  as,  a 
state  without  a  ruler.  —  A  body  of  men  professionally 
united,  or  constituting  a  community  of  a  specific  or  par¬ 
ticular  character ;  as,  in  England,  the  two  grand  divis¬ 
ions —  civil  and  ecclesiastical  —  Church  and  State. 

— In  the  IJ.  States,  one  of  the  commonwealths  or  bodies 
politic.  —  The  people  of  the  States,  collectively,  make  up 
the  body  of  the  entire  nation. 

— pi.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  as,  the  States- general  of  Holland. 

State  paper,  a  paper  relating  to  the  political  or  diplo¬ 
matic  interests  of  a  state. 

State  trial,  a  trial  of  a  person,  or  persons,  for  a  political 
offence. 

— v.  a.  To  set  forth,  as  the  position,  condition,  or  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  anything  exists  or  subsists  ;  to  set 
in  order;  to  settle;  to  express,  as  the  particulars  of 
anything  in  writing ;  to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross  ; 
toj  express,  as  the  particulars  of  anything  verbally  ;  to 
represent  fully  in  words;  to  recite;  to  narrate. 

— a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  state  or  nation ; 
public ;  grand  ;  pompous ;  ceremonial ;  royal ;  as,  a  state 
pageant. 

State'eraft,  n.  Art  of  managing  or  conducting  affairs 
of  state. 

State'-eriminal,  n.  An  offender  against  the  dignity 
or  well-being  of  a  state  or  commonwealth;  one- guilty 
of  treason. 

Stat  ed,  a.  Settled;  established;  regular ;  occurring  at 
regular  times;  not  occasional ;  as,  to  attend  on  a  stated 
occasion.  —  Fixed ;  established ;  specified  ;  as,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  stated  salary. 

Stat'edly,  adv.  Regularly ;  at  certain  or  specified 
times;  not  occasionally. 

State'-house,  n.  The  building  wherein  the  sittings 
of  a  state  legislature  are  held. 

State'lily,  adv.  In  a  stately  manner. 

State  I.i  n e.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Columbia  co., 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Albany.  —  A  village  of  Washington  co. 

State'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  stately;  grandeur; 
loftiness  of  mien,  or  majestic  or  dignified  appearance; 
also,  semblance  of  pride  ;  affected  dignity. 

State'ly,  a.  (comp,  statelier  ;  super!,  stateliest.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  state,  high  rank,  quality,  or  condition  ;  au¬ 
gust;  grand;  majestic:  lofty;  dignified:  magnificent; 
elevated  in  style  or  sentiment ;  as,  a  stately  air,  a  stately 
building,  a  stately  form,  Ac. 

— adv.  Loftily;  majestically;  with  dignity. 

State'ment,  n.  Act  of  stating,  presenting,  or  reciting 
verbally  or  on  paper.  —  A  series  of  facts  or  particulars 
expressed  on  paper;  a  detail  of  facts  or  figures  verbally 
recounted ;  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction ; 
a  formal  embodiment  in  language  of  facts  or  opinions. 

State-monger,  (-mung'ger,)  n.  A  dabbler  in  politics 
or  statecraft. 

Stat'en  Island,  off  the  extreme  S.E.  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  45  m.  long,  separated  from  King  Charles’s 
Land  by  Le  Maire  Strait ;  Lat.  of  Cape  St.  John,  on  its 
E.  extremity,  54°  42'  8"  S.,  Lon.  63°  43'  5"  W. 

Staton  Island,  in  New  York  Bay,  separated  by  the 
Narrows  from  Lnng  Island,  and  from  New  Jersey  by 
Staten  Island  Sound.  It  is  14  in.  long  and  8  wide,  and 
formerly  comprised  the  co.  of  Richmond.  It  now  con¬ 
stitutes,  under  the  title  of  Richmond,  a  part  of  New 
York  city  as  reorganized  under  the  new  charter,  on 
Jan.  1,  1898. 

State'-prison,  n.  A  public  prison,  penitentiary,  or 
jail. 

State'-prisoner,  n.  A  prisoner  held  in  durance  fora 
political  offence. 

Stat'er.  n.  One  who  states,  or  makes  a  statement. 

— [Gr.]  (Nunn's.)  The  principal  coin  of  republican  Greece. 
The  Attic  golden  stater  weighed  2  drachms,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  20  silver  drachms, or  equivalent  to  about  $5.50. 

State'-rooni,  n.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or 
great  house. 

(Naut.)  A  small  private  apartment  on  shipboard. 

States'borough,  in  Georgia,  a  village,  cap.  of  Bul¬ 
lock  co..  53  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

States'burg.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
dist.,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

States'-general.  (Hist.)  A  term  employed  in  France 
before  the  first  Revolution  to  express  the  national  par¬ 
liament,  or  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state  — 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty.  The  S.-G.  had 
not  been  convened  for  a  hundred  years,  when  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  public  discontent,  called 
them  together  in  1787  ;  but  the  parliament,  instead  of 
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addressing  itself  to  the  vital  state  of  the  country,  com¬ 
menced  quarrelling  about  precedence  and  the  privileges 
of  their  orders,  till  the  exasperated  nation  terminated 
the  dispute  by  a  revolution  that  swept  all  orders  and 
precedence  from  the  country.  In  Holland,  the  S.-G.  is 
the  congress  of  the  two  chambers,  or  the  legislative  body. 

States'mau.  n. ;  pi.  Statesmen.  A  man  versed  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  state  affairs,  or  in  the  arts  of  government ;  usu¬ 
ally,  one  eminent  for  political  or  diplomatic  abilities; 
a  politician;  one  versed  in  statecraft.  —  A  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  affairs. —  In  the  north  of  England,  a 
petty  landholder ;  as,  a  Cumberland  statesman. 

States  manlike.  States  inanly  .  a.  Having  the 
manner,  wisdom,  or  experience  of  statesmen;  befitting 
a  statesman. 

StateM'inansliii),  n.  The  qualifications  or  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  statesman. 

States  of  tlie  i'liureh,  (It.  Stati  della  Chiesa,  or 
Stall  Pontifice ,)  a  territory,  or  rather  a  group  of  states, 
in  Central  Italy,  formerly  united  into  one  sovereignty, 
with  the  Pope  for  its  head,  and  now  annexed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  The  States  of  the  Church  being  no  more  a 
geographical  denomination,  we  must  confine  this  article 
to  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  history  from  their  formation  till 
their  absorption  into  the  Italian  nationality.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  and  all  who  desired  to  live  free  from  the  barba¬ 
rian  yoke,  feeling  that  the  Greek  empire  was  incapable  of 
protecting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  per¬ 
tinacity  and  energy  with  which  the  Pope  asserted  the  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity  of  Rome,  naturally  looked  up  to  him 
as,  in  some  sort,  a  protector;  and  it  is  to  the  gradual 
growth  and  spread  of  this  feeling  that  the  important 
position  subsequently  taken  by  the  popes  as  authorities 
in  temporal  matters  is  chiefly  due.  About  720  A.  D., 
Gregory  III ,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isauriau,  declared  the  independence  of  Rome.  In 
726,  Pepin  le  Bref  compelled  the  Lombard  king  to  hand 
over  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Urbino, 
Forli,  Comacchio,  and  fifteen  other  towns,  to  the  Pope, 
who  now  assumed  the  state  of  a  temporal  sovereign. 
Pepin’s  example  was  followed  by  his  son,  Charlemagne. 
In  the  11th  century,  the  Normans  greatly  aided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Papal  temporal  authority,  and  in  1053  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  was  annexed.  In  1102,  the  Count¬ 
ess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  left  to  the  Pope  her  fiefs  of 
Parma.  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tuscany ;  but  these  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  German  empire,  and  of  this 
magnificent  bequest  only  a  few  estates  came  into  the 
Pope’s  hands.  In  1278,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  defined 
authoritatively  the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
acknowledged  the  Pope's  exclusive  authority  over  them, 
by  absolving  their  inhabitants  from  their  oatli  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  empire.  The  States  of  the  Church  at  this 
time  included  Perugia,  Bologna,  Bertinoro,  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto.  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  and  the  march  of 
Ancona.  Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II  .  in¬ 
creased  the  Papal  States  by  the  addition  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  Pesaro.  Rimini,  Faenza,  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Reggio.  In  1830,  the  people  of  Ancona  and  Bologna  rose 
in  rebellion.  They  were  put  down  by  the  aid  of  an 
Austrian  army;  but  the  abuses  in  the  administration 
were  so  flagrant,  that  even  Austria  urged  the  necessity 
for  reform.  Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  Bolognese  again  rebelled.  This  sec¬ 
ond  revolt  supplied  Austria  with  a  pretext  for  occupy¬ 
ing  the  northern  legations,  and  the  French  at  the  same 
time  garrisoned  Ancona.  Occasional  risings  took  place 
from  time  to  time  up  to  1846,  when  the  present  Pope, 
Pius  IX.,  assumed  the  tiara,  and  burst  upon  the  aston¬ 
ished  world  in  the  new  character  of  a  reforming  Pope. 
Ilis  projects  were  of  a  most  liberal  character,  and  were 
put  in  force  with  great  energy,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Austria;  but,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  revolution  in 
Europe  during  1848,  he  halted  in  his  career,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  to  halt  was  to  be  lost.  The  peo¬ 
ple  rose,  and  Pius  IX.  fled  to  Gaeta,  while  Rome  was 
proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was  restored,  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  reduced  to  submission,  by  the  arms  of  France. 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Spain.  The  Austrians  held  the 
legations  in  subjection  to  the  Pope’s  authority  till  1859, 
but  the  French  continued  to  occupy  Rome  (see  Rome). 
In  July,  1859,  the  4  northern  legations  (the  Romagna) 
thre  woff  the  Papal  authority  and  proclai  med  t  hei  r  annex¬ 
ion  to  Sardinia.  Their  example  was  followed,  in  1860, 
by  Pesaro,  Urbino.  Ancona,  and  the  other  provinces 
known  as  the  Marches.  In  July,  1870,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  having  withdrawn  the  French  troops 
from  Rome,  the  small  territory  still  belonging  to  the 
Pope,  comprising  Rome  with  the  Comarca,  the  legation 
of  Velleti.  and  the  delegations  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Fro- 
sinone,  and  Viterbo,  were  invaded  by  the  Italian  troops, 
and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italv.against  the  solemn 
protest  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

States'ville.  in  North  Carolina,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Ire¬ 
dell  co„  47  m.  N.  of  Charlotte.  Pop.  (1897)  2,620. 

Statesville,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village  of  Wilson  co., 
17  Ill.  S.E  of  Lebanon. 

Stat'ic.  .Stat'ical.  a.  [Gr.  slatikos ,  causing  to  stand.] 
Pertaining  to  statics:  belonging  or  relating  to  bodies  at 
rest  or  in  equilibrium.  —  Resting;  acting  by  mere 
weight;  as,  statical  pressure. 

Statical  electricity,  electricity  caused  by  friction. 

Sta'tiee,  n.  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Planta- 
ginaceie,  characterized  by  its  leaves  radical  or  cauline, 
dilate,  mostly  entire.  S.  limonium ,  the  Marsh  Rose¬ 
mary.  is  found  in  salt  marshes  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Maryland.  Its  scape  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  several 
lanceolate,  clasping  bracts,  and  supporting  at  the  top  a 
broad,  branching  panicle,  composed  of  close,  secund 
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spikes  of  sessile,  blue  flowers.  The  root  is  large,  ligne¬ 
ous,  strongly  astringent,  and  muen  valued  in  medicine. 

Statics,  (stai'tiks,)  n.  sing.  [Gr.  statice:  Fr.  statique.] 
That  subdivision  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  bodies  at 
rest,  in  opposition  to  dynamics ,  which  treats  of  bodies 
in  motion.  The  two  great  propositions  of  S.  are  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  and  the  principle  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  forces.  Archimedes  demonstrated  the  first,  j 
namely,  the  equilibrium  of  a  straight  horizontal  lever 
loaded  at  its  extremities  with  weights  which  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportioned  to  their  distances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum.  The  second  general  principle  consists  in  this, 
that  any  two  forces  acting  together  upon  the  same 
point  of  a  body  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force,  repre¬ 
sented  in  intensity  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  two  given  forces  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sides.  This  principle  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients.  Newton  proved  it  to  be  true  generally, 
and  shows  how  the  laws  of  equilibrium  may  be  deduced 
from  it,  in  the  second  corollary  to  the  third  laws  of 
motion.  See  Gravity,  Mechanics,  Force,  Physics. 

Station,  ( std'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statio,  from  sfo.] 
The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing  stands,  par¬ 
ticularly,  where  he  or  it  habitually  stands,  or  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  remain  for  a  time;  as,  the  station  of  a  coast¬ 
guard; —  hence, specifically,  a  placeon  a  railroad  where 
trains  make  a  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  dis¬ 
charging  passengers,  freight,  and  the  like;  a  depot. — 
The  position  of  a  ship  of  war  ;  as,  she  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  station.  —  The  place  assigned  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  police  force  when  off  duty;  also,  a  house 
of  temporary  detention  for  offenders. — (Generically,  a 
term  applied  to  fixed  points  or  places,  of  which  a  series 
is  included  in  any  extended  works,  arrangements,  or 
organizations ;  as,  a  post-office  station,  a  telegraph  sta¬ 
tion,  a  fire-engine  station,  &c.)  — Office  ;  post  or  position 
assigned  ;  the  part  or  department  of  a  public  duty  which 
a  person  is  appointed  or  commissioned  to  perform.  — 
Situation  ,  position  ;  as,  “  To  single  stations  now  what 
years  belong.”  —  Creech. 

— Business;  avocation;  employment;  occupation;  as, 

“  The  common  size  of  human  understanding  is  fitted  to 
some  statirm  or  other.”  (Swift.)  —  Character;  state; 
rank,  or  condition  of  life. 

“  The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station."  —  Addison. 

(Eecl.)  One  of  certain  points  in  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  Christ  from  the  judgment-seat  to  the  cross, 
wlih'h  are  selected  by  the  Romanists  as  subjects  for  medi¬ 
tation,  and  are  well  known  through  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  common  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

(Ship-building.)  Same  its  room  and  space.  See  Room. 

(Surveying.)  The  place  selected  for  planting  the  in¬ 
strument  with  which  an  angle  is  to  be  measured. 

(Zoological  Geog.)  The  particular  place  or  kind  of 
situation  in  which  a  species  naturally  occurs. 

— v.  a.  To  assign  a  station  to ;  to  place;  to  set;  to  ap¬ 
point  to  the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  office  ;  as,  to 
station  troops  in  California,  to  station  a  missionary, 
sentry,  &c. 

Stational,  (std'shun-al.)  a.  [Lat.  stationalis .]  Be¬ 

longing,  or  having  reference,  to  a  station. 

Sta'tiouariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sta¬ 
tionary. 

Stationary,  a.  [Fr.  stationnaire ;  L.  Lat.  statinn- 
arius,  from  statio.]  Standing;  fixed;  not  moving;  not 
progressive  or  regressive;  stable. —  Not  appearing  to 
move;  as,  a  stationary  planet. —Not  advancing,  in  a 
moral  sense ;  not  improving ;  not  growing  wiser,  greater, 
or  better  ;  as,  stationary  ideas,  stationary  diseases. 

(Med.)  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  prevail  in  a 
district  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thus  give 
way  to  others. 

Stationary  contact.  (Geom.)  The  curve  of  intersection 
of  two  surfaces  which  touch  each  other  has,  in  general,  a 
double  point  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  tangents  at 
which  are  distinct.  When  these  tangents  coincide,  there 
is  a  cusp  or  stationary  point  on  the  curve  of  intersec¬ 
tion,  and  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  is  then  said  to  be 
stationary.  —  Stationary  engine.  (Mach.)  A  form  of 
steam-engine  for  drawing  carriages  on  railroads  by 
means  of  a  rope;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine. —  Stationary  point.  (Geom.)  Same  as 
Cosp,  q.  v. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands  still. 

Sta'tiou-bill,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  list  assigning  to  each 
person  his  proper  station  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship. 

Stationer,  (sta'shun-er,)  n.  Originally,  a  bookseller, 
from  his  occupying  a  stand  or  station;  in  modern  par¬ 
lance,  a  vender  of  paper,  quills,  inkstands,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  paraphernalia  belonging  to  writing. 

Stationery,  n.  The  articles  commonly  sold  by  sta¬ 
tioners,  as  paper,  ink,  pens,  &c. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  stationer. 

Station-pointer,  n.  (Surveyin  .)  An  instrument 
used  in  marine  surveying  for  expeditiously  laying  down 
on  a  chart  the  position  of  a  place  from  which  the  angles 
subtended  by  three  distinct  objects,  whose  positions  are 
known,  have  been  observed. 

Station-Htaff,  n.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument  for 
taking  angles. 

Sta  tist,  n.  [From  state.]  A  statesman ;  one  skilled  in 
statecraft  or  government ;  a  politician;  also,  a  political 
writer. 

Statis  tic.  Statis  tical,  a.  [Fr.  statistique..]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference  to,  or  containing,  statistics; 
belonging  to  social  or  political  economy. 

Statistically,  adv.  In  a  statistical  manner. 

Statistician,  (- tlsh'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  sfatisfiaen.]  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  statistics. 

Statistics,  n.  sing.  [Fr.  la  statistique;  It.  statistica, 


from  Lat.  status,  a  condition,  from  sto,  to  stand  ]  A  col¬ 
lection  of  facts,  arranged,  tabulated,  and  classified,  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  society  or  condition  of  the  people 
in  a  nation  or  country — the  health,  longevity,  domestic 
economy,  arts,  resources,  political  strength,  &c.  ;  also, 
the  science  which  treats  of  such  subjects. 

Statistol'ogy,  n.  [Eng.  statistics,  and  Gr.  logos, 
treatise.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  upon  statistics. 

Statius,  Publics  Papinius,  (stai'shi-us,)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Naples,  a.  d.  61.  His  principal  productions 
are  two  epic  poems, — the  Thebais,  in  twelve  books,  and 
the  Achilleis,  in  two  books, which  he  left  unfinished, — and 
the  Salvx,  occasional  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  works.  D.  96. 

Sta'tive,  a.  [Lat.  stativus.]  Belonging  to  a  fixed  catnp 
or  military  station. 

Statoc'racy,  n.  [Eng.  state,  and  Gr.  kratein,  to  govern.} 
A  government  conducted  by  political  power  only,  in 
distinction  from  a  government  ruled  or  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  ecclesiastical  power. 

Stat'uary,  n.  [Fr.  statuaire,  from  Lat.  statuarius  — 
statuo;  root  sto,  to  stand.J  (Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of 
carving  images,  or  making  statues  or  images,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  real  persons  or  things;  —  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  —  Statues  taken  collectively. —  One  who  pro¬ 
fesses  or  practises  the  art  of  carving  images  or  making 
statues. 

Statue,  (stat'yu,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statua,  from  statuo,  to 
set,  place.]  A  work  of  plastic  art,  executed  in  marble, 
bronze,  clay,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  representing 
a  living  being;  an  image.  —  An  equestrian  statue  is  ono 
which  represents  the  figure  on  horseback. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  otatded,)  (stdt’yud.)  To  form  a 
statue  of;  to  place,  ns  a  statue. 

Statuesque,  (- esk',)a .  Partaking  of,  or  expressing,  the 
characteristics  of  a  statue  ;  as,  a  statuesque  pose. 

Statuette',  n.  [Fr]  A  statue  formed  on  a  small  scale. 

Stature,  ( stdt'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statura  —  statuo,  to 
set,  fix,  place.]  The  natural  height  of  the  human  figure; 
as,  a  man  of  tall  stature.. 

Stat'ured,  a.  Arrived  at  foil  stature,  (r.) 

Sla'tus,  n.  [Lat.J  State ;  degree  ;  rank;  condition. 

Status  quo,  Sta'tu  quo,  n.  [Lat.]  (Pol.)  A  treaty 
between  two  or  more  belligerents,  which  leaves  each 
party  in  possession  of  the  territories,  fortresses,  &c., 
which  it  occupied  before  hostilities  broke  out;  or,  in 
statu  quo  ante  bellum,  i.  e.,  in  th  same  state  as  before 
the  war. 

Stat'utable,  a.  [From  statute..]  Mado  or  introduced 
by  statute;  proceeding  from  legislative  enactment;  as, 
a  statutable  offence,  a  statutable  remedy.  —  Made  or 
being  in  conformity  to  statute ;  as,  a  statutable  measure. 

Stat'ntably,  adv.  In  a  manner  conformable  to  statute. 

Statute,  (stttt'yut,)  n.  [Fr .  statut ;  Lat.  statutum,  from 
statuo.]  A  fixed  or  established  law,  decree,  or  edict ;  a 
positive  law  or  enactment;  an  act  of  the  legislative 
body  of  a  state  commanding  or  prohibiting  something; 
also,  a  special  act  of  the  supreme  power,  of  a  private 
nature,  or  intended  to  operate  only  on  an  individual  ora 
company. — The  act  of  a  corporate  body,  or  of  its  founder, 
designed  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law  ;  as,  the  statutes  of 
a  university. 

— pi.  The  whole  municipal  law  of  a  particular  state  or 
country,  from  whatever  source  originating. 

Statute  fair,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  kind  of  fair 
held  for  the  hiring  of  domestic  and  farm  servants,  <fcc. 
—  Statute  labor,  a  definite  amount  of  labor  required  for 
the  public  service  in  making  roads,  streets,  bridges,  and 
other  improvements  in  certain  British  colonies.  (Sim- 
monds.) — Statute  of  limitatiims.  (Law.)  A  statute  in¬ 
dicating  a  certain  time,  after  which  rights  or  claims 
cannot  be  enforced  by  legal  action. 

Stat'ute-boolt.  n.  A  record  or  digest  of  laws  or  leg¬ 
islative  enactments. 

Stat'utory,  a.  Enacted  by  statute;  resting  on  a 
legislative  statute  for  its  legitimacy  or  authority  ;  as,  a 
statutory  provision. 

Staunch,  a.  An  orthography  of  Stanch  (q.  v.),  in 
frequent  use. 

Staunton.  in  Illinois,  a  prst-village  and  township  of 
Macoupin  co„  26  m.  N.E.  of  Alton. 

Staunton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  42  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus. — A  township  of  Miami  co. 

Staunton,  in  Virginia,  a  river  which  rises  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  and  unites  with  the  Dan  to  form  the  Roa¬ 
noke  river  at  Clarksville,  after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  2U0  m. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Augusta  co.,  120  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  is  the  site  of  the  West¬ 
ern  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind  Asylum.  Pop.  (1897)  7,460. 

Stau'rolite,  n.  [Gr.  stauros,  a  cross,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  The  mineral  called  (Voss-stone  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  about  one-third  of  the  alumina 
replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  forms  small  rhombic 
prisms,  often  intersecting  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  «S.  generally  occurs  imbedded  in  mica- 

_  slate,  talc-slate, and  clay-slate;  sometimes  in  gneiss. 

Stan'rotule,  n.  [Gr.  staurosi]  (Min.)  The  prismatic 
garnet,  or  Grcnatite.  It  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals  in 
primary  rocks,  and  is  distinguished  from  garnet  by  its 
crystalline  form  and  infusibility. 

Stau'rotypoiis,  a.  [From  tlr.  stauros,  a  cross,  and 
typos,  type.J  (Min.)  Having  its  spots  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

Stavangrer,  (sta-rang'ge.r.)  an  old  seaport-town  of  Nor¬ 
way,  85  m.  from  Christiansand ;  pop.  9,616. 

Slave,  n.  [From  staff;  Fr.  douve.]  A  thin,  narrow 
piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  are  made. 

— ( M us.)  [Icel.  stef,  a  strophe.]  A  staff  or  metrical  portion; 
a  part  of  a  psalm  appointed  to  be  sung  in  churches. 

—v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  staved,  or  stove.)  To  thrust  through 
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■with  a  staff;  to  break  a  hole  in;  to  burst ;  as,  to  stave  Steading-,  (sted'-,)  n.  Same  as  Farmstead  or  Home- 
a  cask.  —  To  push,  as  with  a  staff ;  —  before  off;  as,  stead,  q.  v. 

“  The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance.”  Steady,  ( sted'y ,)  a.  (comp,  steadier  ;  superl.  steadiest. 


(South.)  —  To  delay  forcibly ;  to  drive  away;  as,  to  stave 
off  an  unpleasant  task.  —  To  suffer  to  be  lost,  as  by  the 
breaking  of  a  cask. — To  give  solidity  to  by  compressing 
with  a  pointed  or  edged  tool. 

Staves-aere,  ( stavz-d'kr ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  staphis,  a 
dried  grape,  and  agrios,  wild.]  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculacks. 

Staves-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  J  Same  as  Quassia,  q.  v. 

Stav'ropo!,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  a  govt, 
of  same  name,  on  the  chief  highway  from  Europe  to 
Caucasus,  200  m.  S.E.  of  Rostov ;  pop.  19,427. 

Staw,  v.  n.  To  be  fixed,  set,  or  stayed  ;  —  (an  English 
provincialism.) 

■Stay,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  staid,  or  stayed.)  [0.  Fr. 
estayer,  to  stay.]  To  rernaiu;  to  continue  in  a  place;  to 
abide  for  any  indefinite  time  ;  to  stop  ;  to  stand  still ;  as, 
he  stays  with  his  friends.  —  To  continue  in  astate.  —  To 
wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act ;  as,  X  cannot  stay 
longer  than  a  few  minutes.  —  To  dwell ;  to  tarry.  —  To 
rely;  to  rest;  to  confide:  to  trust; — frequently  before  on 
or  upon;  as,  “  They  .  .  stay  themselvee  upon  God.” 

Isa.  xlviii.  2. 

(Naut.)  To  tack  ;  to  be  in  stays. 

— t».  a.  To  cause  to  stand  or  cease  from  motion  ;  to  stop ; 
to  hold;  as,  to  stay  the  outbreak  of  one’s  temper.  —  To 
delay  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  or  hold  from  proceeding ; 
to  keep  from  departure ;  as,  business  staid  him  a  month 
in  New  York.  (R.)  —  To  prop  ;  tosupport;  to  hold  up  ; 
to  stop  from  motion  or  falling ;  as,  to  stay  a  vine.  —  To 
sustain  with  strength;  to  support  or  keep  from  sinking; 
to  appease  in  part ;  as,  he  staid  his  stomach  with  a 
sandwich. 

(iVaut.)  To  tack  about,  as  a  ship. 

— ii.  Abode  for  a  time  indefinite;  sojourn:  continuance 
in  a  place;  as,  what  stay  do  you  make  in  Philadelphia? 
—  Stop;  stand;  obstruction;  hiuderance  from  progres¬ 
sion  or  motion  ;  as,  matters  appear  to  he  at  a  stay.  — 
One  who,  or  that  which,  serves  as  a  prop,  support,  or 
bulwark;  as,  Integrity  is  man’s  main  stay. 


[0.  Ger.  stdtig,  stalde.J  Firm  in  standing  or  position ; 
fixed;  stable;  not  tottering  or  shaking;  as,  a  steady 
table. — Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit;  not 
fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering;  not  easily  moved  orin- 
duced  to  alter  a  purpose  or  intention ;  constant  in  direc¬ 
tion  or  progress;  as,  he  is  a  good,  steady  conservative  in 
politics.  — Uniform ;  regular ;  not  fluctuating  or  devia¬ 
ting  ;  as,  a  steady  breeze  of  wind. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  steadied,)  (sted'ed.)  To  make 
steady;  to  hold  or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling,  or  fall- j 
ing ;  to  support ;  to  render  or  keep  firm. 

— v.  n.  To  move  steadily;  to  be  firm;  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium,  or  an  upright  position ;  as,  he  steadies  him¬ 
self  writh  difficulty. 

Stead'y-rest,  n.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Back-rest,  q.  v. 

Stead'y  Run,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of 
Keokuk  county,  45  miles  south  south-west  of  Iowa 
Citv. 

Steak,  (st'dk,)n.  [A.  S.  stycce.)  A  piece,  slice,  or  col- 
lop  of  flesh,  broiled,  or  cut  lor  broiling ;  as,  a  beef-sfeaA',  [ 
rump-sfeaA,  tender-loin  steak,  Ac. 

Steal,  (stel,)  v.  a.  (imp.  stole  ;  pp.  stolen.)  [A.  S 
stelan;  Ger.  stehlen.\  To  take  and  carry  away  feloni 


6M  Per  cent,  more  than  a  ton  raised  a  foot.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  elasticity,  temperature,  and  density 
of  S.  have  long  been  important  subjects  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  research. 

— Visible  vapor;  the  mist  formed  by  condensed  vapor;  — 
popularly  so  called.  —  Any  exhalation;  as,  the  steam  of 
a  savory  dinner. —  High  steam,  or  high-pressure  steam, 
steam  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling- 
point. —  Low  steam,  or  low-pressure  steam,  steam  at  the 
boiling-point. — Saturated  steam,  or  wet  steam,  steam 
holding  water  in  a  state  of  suspension  mechanically.  — 
Dry  steam,  steam  so  condensed  that  it  holds  little  water 
in  suspension. 

Steam,  v.  n.  To  rise  or  pass  off  iu  vapor  by  means  of  heat ; 
to  fume. — To  rise  in  steam-like  vapor  or  exhalations ;  as, 
smoke  steamed  from  every  fissure  of  the  crater.  —  To 
pass,  move,  or  travel,  by  means  of  steam  ;  as,  the  squad¬ 
ron  steamed  out  of  port  on  a  cruise.  —  To  evaporate;  to 
exhale.  —  To  expose  to  steam;  to  apply  steam  to,  for 
softening,  dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam  potatoes. 

Steam'  -  boat.  Steamer.  Steam'  -  ship, 
Steam -vessel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  ship  or  vessel  propelled 
through  the  water  by  steam. 

Steam'-boiler,  n.  See  Boiler. 

Steam'-car,  n.  A  car  drawn  or  propelled  by  steam- 
power. 


ously,  as  the  personal  property  of  another;  to  pilfer;  Steam  -carriage,  n.  A  carriage  propelled  by  steam, 


—pi.  A  bodice,  corset,  or  sort  of  stiffened  vest  worn  by  — n.  A  stale  or  handle 


to  purloin;  as,  to  steal  money  from  the  person.  —  To 
withdraw  or  convey  without  notice,  or  surreptitiously; 1 
as,  he  steals  away  without  speaking.  —  To  gain  or  win 
by  address  or  adroitness,  or  by  gradual  and  impercepti¬ 
ble  means;  as,  to  steal  a  woman’s  affections. —  To  try  to 
pass  privily  or  secretly ;  to  accomplish  iu  a  stealthy  or 
unnoticed  manner;  as,  to  steal  a  kiss. 

To  steal  a  march,  to  gain  au  advantage  in  a  covert  or 
unobserved  manner;  to  march  iu  a  stealthy  way;  as. 
to  steal  a  march  over  one's  creditors. 

-r.  n.  To  withdraw  or  pass  silently  or  privily;  to  slip 
in,  along,  or  away,  unperceived ;  to  abscond ;  as,  she 
stole  away  with  her  lover.  —  To  take  feloniously ;  to 
practise  theft ;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  stealing. 


females  to  support  the  body  or  keep  it  firm. 


Steal'er,  n.  A  thief;  a  purloiner;  a  pilferer. 


(Xaid)  A  set  of  strong  ropes  leading  forward  and  Steal  ing-,  n.  Act  of  taking  the  goods  of  another 
■  ‘  ■  ‘  feloniously  and  surreptitiously ;  theft.  —  (pi-)  Stolen 

goods. 

Stealth,  (stilth,)  n.  Clandestine  practice;  secret  act: 
means  unperceived  employed  to  gain  au  object;  way 
or  manner  not  noticed  or  observed;  as,  to  do  good  by 
stealth. 


downward  from  a  ship’s  mastheads  to  prevent  the  spar 
from  falling  alt;  they  take  the  name  of  the  mast  they  I 
help  to  support;  as,  the  fore-stay,  main-topmast  stay, 
Ac.  See  Backstays. 

Outside  stays,  in  locomotive  engines,  sling-stays  bind¬ 
ing  the  boiler  and  frame  together. — Inside  holier  stays, 


in  locomotive  engines,  rods  of  iron  binding  togetherthe  Stealth'ily,  adt>.  By  stealth;  in  an  underhand  or 


flat  ends  of  the  boilers.  Without  these  stays,  they  could 
not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam  agaiust  so  large  a 
surface.  —  Inside  frame  stays,  strong  stays  placed  below 
the  boiler,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  "fire-box,  and 
at  the  other  end  to  the  smoke-box;  they  support  the 
inside  bearings  of  the  driving  axle  and  other  parts  of 
the  machinery. 

In  stays,  or  hove  in  stays.  (Naut.)  To  be  in  the  act 
of  tacking,  as  a  ship.  —  To  miss  stays,  said  of  a  ship  that 
fails  in  attempting  to  tack. —  Triatic  stay,  a.  stay  se¬ 
cured  at  the  ends  to  the  heads  of  the  fore  and  main 
masts  with  thimbles  spliced  to  its  bight  to  hook  stay- 
tackles  to. 

Stay'-bolt,  n.  (Mach.)  A  rod  or  stay  connecting  oppo¬ 
site  plates,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  being  bulged  out. 

Stay'-busk,  n.  See  Busk. 

Stay'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stays,  props,  up¬ 
holds,  supports,  or  restrains. 

Stay'-laee.  n.  A  lace  used  for  fastening  women’s  stays 
or  corsets. 

Stay'-iuaker.  n.  One  who  makes  stays,  corsets,  Ac., 
for  women's  wear. 

Stay-sail,  (std'sl,)  n.  (Naut.)  Any  sail  extended  on 
a  stay.  i 

Stay-tackle,  (std'-tak'l,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  tackle 
attached  to  the  triatic  stay  by  means  of  a  pendant,  and 
used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies,  as  boats,  butts  of  water,  aud  | 
other  objects. 

Stay-weAlffes,  (-wef-,)  n.pl.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive 
engines,  wedges  fitted  to  the  inside  bearings  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  axles,  to  keep  them  iu  their  proper  position  in  the 

Stea«l.  (sted,)  n.  [A.  S.  stede,  styde ;  Du.  stede :  Icel. 
stadr. j  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or  might 
have;-—  noting  substitution,  replacing,  or  filling  the 
place  of  another;  as,  another  man  was  appointed  in  his 

stead.  , 

To  stand  in  stead,  to  be  of  great  use,  avail,  or  advan¬ 
tage  •  as,  this  thing  will  stand  in  stead  of  a  better. 

Steadfast,  (sted’-,)  a.  [A.  S.  sted  fast.}  Fast  fixed; 
firmly  placed  or  established  ;  as.  ’*  this  steadfast  globe 
of  earth.”  (Spenser.)  —  Constaut ;  firm;  resolute;  im¬ 
mutable  ;  steady ;  not  fickle  or  wavering ;  as,  a  steadfast 

friend.  .  ,. 

Stead  fastly,  ad v.  Firmly ;  with  constancy  or  steadi¬ 
ness  of  mind.  .  .  .  .  . 

Stead'fastness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stead¬ 
fast;  firmness  of  standing;  fixedness  in  place;  stability 
or  steadiness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  fixedness  in  principle ; 
constancy;  irresolution;  immutability;  uuchangeable- 

ness.  ,  ... 

Steadily,  (sted'-.)  adv.  In  a  steady  manner;  with 
firmness*  of  standing  or  position ;  without  tottering, 
shakiug,  or  leaning;  without  wavering,  inconstancy,  or 
irregularity;  without  deviating. 

.Stead i  ness,  (sted'-,)  n.  [A.  S.  stedignys .:  --tate  or 
quality  of  being  steady ;  firmness  of  standing  or  position ; 
a  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easily  moved  or  shaken  ; 
firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  consistent  uniform  con¬ 
duct;  constancy;  resolution. 


clandestine  manner. 

Stealthiness,  n.  Same  as  Stealth,  q.  v. 

Steal  til 'y,  a.  {comp,  stealthier  ;  superl.  stealthiest.) 
Accomplished  in  a  clandestine  or  surreptitious  manner; 
done  or  performed  by  stealth;  secret;  private;  under¬ 
hand  ;  sly  ;  as,  he  gave  her  hand  a  stealthy  squeeze. 

St  earn,  (stem.)  n.  [A.  S.  stem ;  Du.  stooi «.]  The  vapor 
given  off  by  water  when  its  temp-ratcre  is  raised  to 


intended  to  be  run  on  common  roads  at  a  considerable 
rate  of  speed.  The  only  species  of  steam  vehicle  now 
used  on  common  roads  is  a  kind  of  steam  wagon  called 
a  Traction-engine,  q.  v. 

Stemn  -CHsing,  n.  A  space  or  compartment  filled 
with  steam,  surrounding  any  pipe,  vessel,  Ac.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 

Steani'-chaiiiber.  Steain'-room.  n.  (Mach.) 
The  space  in  a  boiler  appropriated  to  the  storage  of  the 
steam,  and  which  includes  the  whole  contents  of  the 
boiler  except  that  occupied  by  the  water  and  flues. 

Steaiu'-chest.  Yalve'-uhest,  Yalve'-box,  n.  (Mach.) 
In  locomotive  engines,  a  box  attached  to  the  cylinders, 
into  which  the  steam  is  admitted  by  the  regulator;  the 
slide-valve  works  iu  this  box  over  the  steam-ports, 
which  open  into  it  from  the  cylinder. 

Steam'-chest  cocks,  n.pl.  In  locomotive  engines, 
oil-cups  placed  conveniently  for  lubricating  the  faces 
of  the  steam-ports  aud  slide-valve. 

Steam'-chim'ney,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  an  annular 
chamber  around  the  chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace,  for 
drying  steam. 

Steam'-coal,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  coal,  interme¬ 
diate  between  bituminous  and  anthracite,  burning  with 
a  good  flame,  aud  lasting  for  a  long  time  without  being 
consumed. 

Steam  -colors,  n.  pi.  (Calico-printing.)  Colors  in 
which  the  chemical  reaction  fixing  the  coloring  matter 
to  the  fibre  is  produced  by  steam. 

Steam  -crane,  n.  A  crane  worked  by  a  steam-engine 
attached,  and  used  in  the  lifting  or  removal  of  heavy 
weights. 


such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  into  a  state  of  ebul-  Steam'-cyliinler,  (-si?'-,)  n.  In  steam-engines,  the 

lition.  The  mechanical  properties  of  S.  are  similar  to  j  cylinder  which  contains  the  piston. 

those  of  gases  in  general.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  Steam'-<lome,  n.  A  chamber  upon  the  top  of  a  steam- 

transparent  and  colorless  ;  its  visibility  in  air  is  caused  I  boiler,  from  which  steam  passes  to  the  engine. 

by  its  partial  condensation.  In  the  case  of  N.,  the  most  Steam -dredger,  (-drej'r,)  n.  A  dredging-machine 


important  mechanical  property  to  be  considered  is  the  | 
elastic  pressure.  IV  hen  confined  in  a  close  vessel,  a  gas 
or  vapor  will  press  upon  the  interior  surlace  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  with  a  power  arising  from  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid. 
This  pressure  is  uniformly  distril ■  ited  over  every  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vesse’  in  which  the  fluid  is 
contained.  All  the  mechanical  orce  of  S.  arises  from  I 
this  property.  The  following  general  laws  affect  the 
formation  of  S. :  —  First,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling- 
poiut  of  a  liquid  is  the  same  at  all  times  under  the  same 
pressure,  and  iu  a  vessel  of  the  same  substance.  Second,  I 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  constant  during 
ebullition,  provided  the  pressure  remains  the  same  ;  and 
if  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  be  applied  to  the  vessel  j 
containing  the  liquid  at  one  time  than  another,  the  only  ( 
result  will  be  that  a  larger  quantity  of  S.  will  be  given 
off  ;  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  will  not  be  increased. 
Third,  the  volume  of  the  S.  will  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  liquid  which  supplies  it,  and  the  volume 
of  the  vapor  of  water  will  be  about  1,700  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  water  itself.  Water  evaporates  at  all  j 
temperatures;  but  the  law  with  respect  to  ebullition 
was  ascertained  by  Dalton.  It  lays  down  that  “  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapor  given  out  during  the  process 
is  equal  to  the  external  pressure.”  This  allows  us  to 
calculate  the  elastic  force  of  the  S.  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  ebullition  takes  place,  from  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  elastic  force  of  «S.  at  different  temperatures.! 
The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  not  affected  by  sub-j 
stances  held  in  suspension ;  but  when  substances  are  ] 
held  in  solution,  they  produce  very  decided  effects.  Salts 
dissolved  in  water  retards  its  ebullition.  The  boiling- 
point  of  water  is  212°  ;  while  that  of  sea-water,  contain¬ 
ing  1-33  of  its  own  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  boils1 
at  213-2°  in  the  open  air.  After  the  production  of  S.,  it 
acts  according  to  fixed  laws.  First,  under  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted 
into  a  cubic  foot  of  »S.  Second,  under  the  same  pres- 1 
sure,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  evaporated,  gives  a  mechan¬ 
ical  force  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  ton  weight 
to  the  height  of  one  foot.  The  following  facts  have 
also  been  ascertained  within  very  small  limits  of  error : 
Under  the  pressure  of  35  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
at  the  temperature  of  261°,  S.  exerts  a  force  equal  to  a 
ton  weight  raised  one  loot;  under  the  pressure  of  15 
lbs.,  aud  at  213°,  it  is  2,086  lbs.,  or  nearly  7  per  cent, 
less  ;  aud  under  70  lbs.,  at  306°,  it  is  2,382  lbs,  or  nearly 


worked  by  steam-power. 

Steam'-engine,  n.  A  machine  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  aqueous  vapor,  or  steam,  is  used  as  motive  lorce. 
In  the  ordinary  engines  the  alternate  expansion  aud 
condensation  of  steam  imparts  to  a  piston  an  alternat¬ 
ing  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  changed  into  a  circular 
motion  by  means  of  various  mechanical  arrangements. 
S.-E.  vary  in  their  size,  in  their  proportions,  and  in  their 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanical  details  by  which  the 
power  of  steam  is  adapted  to  their  action.  The  fact  that 
the  application  of  heat  would  generate  steam  from  water, 
and  that  the  steam  so  generated  would  issue  with  much 
force  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  vessel  employed  to  gen¬ 
erate  it,  must  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  itolipile  of  Hero  of  Alexandria  was  a  small  machine 
iu  which  a  motion  of  continued  rotation  was  given  to  an 
axis  by  the  reaction  of  steam  issuing  from  lateral  orifices 
in  arms  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  axis.  The 
date  of  this  machine  is  about  100  B.  c.  Some  other  sim¬ 
ilar  mechanisms  were  well  known  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  idea  of  employing  the  im¬ 
pulsive  torce  of  aeolipile  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  which  had  been  formed  for  using  steam  as  a  source  of 
motion  before  the  time  of  Solomon  de  Caus,  a  Freuch 
engineer,  who,  iu  1615,  published,  in  his  liaisons  des 
Forces  Mouvantes,  the  statement  that  by  fire  water  is  dis¬ 
solved  into  an  air  with  such  violence  as  to  burst  a  closed 
copper  ball  containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  highly 
heated  ;  and  he  described  the  propelling  of  a  jet  of  water, 
by  pressure  on  its  surface  in  the  vessel,  of  steam  gener¬ 
ated  from  it.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1663,  entitled  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scant¬ 
lings  of  Inventions,  describes  a  method  of  employing 
the  pressure  of  steam  for  raising  water  to  great  heights. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  Papin,  a  French 
engineer,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Mar¬ 
burg,  began  to  observe  the  properties  of  steam,  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  moving  power  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  piston  into  a  cylinder,  and  producing  a  vacuum 
under  it  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  steam  by  cold. 
But  if  Papin  was  the  true  inventor  of  the  S.-E.,  Thomas 
Savery,  an  Englishman,  has  the  credit  of  having  made 
the  first  actual  working  S.-E.  of  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
count.  According  to  the  patent  granted  to  him  in  1698, 
his  machines  were  only  pumps  for  raising  water,  and 
were  employed  for  a  long  period  in  England.  Passing 
over  a  number  of  the  earlier  S.-E-,  which  are  unimpor- 
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tant.we  come  to  that  of  Newcomen, a  smith  of  Dartmouth, 
England,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley,  a  plumber  in 
the  same  place,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  S.-E.  in  1705. 
The  novelty  of  this  construction  consisted  entirely  in  con¬ 
densing  the  steam  below  an  air-tight  piston,  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  vessel  having  an  open  top;  and  the  idea  was  prob¬ 
ably  taken  from  the  idea  of  Papin,  for  it  appears  that 
Newcomen  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Hook  on  the 
subject,  to  whom  the  speculations  of  Papin  were  well 
known  ,  but  the  mode  of  effecting  the  condensation  was 
entirely  different  from  Papin’s.  It  consisted  in  admit¬ 
ting  steam  below  a  piston,  and  at  first  the  steam  was  con¬ 
densed  by  applying  cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  injection  of  cold  water 
by  a  jet  into  the  interior  was  a  much  more  effective 
method,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident. 
This  engine  was  called  the  atmospheric  engine,  and  was 
improved  by  Beighton,  Smeaton,  and  other  engineers, 
previous  to  Watt’s  time.  It  was  in  general  use  during 
the  last  century,  but  only  for  pumping  water.  James 
Watt  was  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  in  Glasgow', 
and  in  1763  it  chanced  that  the  lecturer  upon  natural 
philosophy  at  the  university  intrusted  to  him,  for  re¬ 
pairs,  the  model  of  an  atmospheric  engine.  In  making 
experiments  with  this  model,  Watt  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  steam  it  consumed  for  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  was  many  times  more  than  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cylinder.  This  led  him  to  further  observa¬ 
tions,  by  which  he  soon  arrived  at  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phenomena  connected  with  the  evaporation  of 
water.  Full  of  astonishment  at  his  own  researches,  he 
repaired  to  Dr.  Black,  then  professor  of  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  university,  and  communicated  his  discover¬ 
ies  to  him.  From  this  meeting  dated  Watt’s  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  S.-E.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  consisted  in  effecting  the  condensation  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vessel  communicating  with  the  cylinder,  and  called 
the  condenser.  This  vessel  being  filled  with  steam  from 
the  boiler  at  the  same  time  with  the  cylinder,  the  jet  of 
cold  water, ad  mi  tied  into  the  former  only, effected  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  whole  volume  of  steam,  both  of  that  in 
the  cylinder  as  well  as  of  that  in  the  condenser,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  in  physics  that  an  action 
originated  in  any  part  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  is  almost 
instantaneously  communicated  throughout  its  mass. 
Watt  also  placed  his  condenser  in  a  cistern,  in  order  to 
further  still  more  this  separate  condensation.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  cistern  was  kept  constant  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  cold  water;  for  otherwise,  the  heat  given  out  by 
the  condensing  steam  would,  by  heating  the  vessel  and 
the  water  surrounding  it,  have  retarded  the  rapid  con¬ 
densation  necessary  for  the  effective  work  of  the  engine. 
The  second  of  Watt's  improvements  in  the  atmospheric 
eugine  consisted  in  closing  the  cylinder  at  the  top,  the 
piston-rod  being  made  to  pass  through  a  cylindrical 
neck  in  the  top,  called  a  staffing-box,  from  the  passage 
being  rendered  steam-tight  by  a  stuffing  of  tow  satu¬ 
rated  in  grease,  by  the  lubrication  of  which  the  additional 
friction  was  lessened.  This  alteration  had  for  its  object 
the  admission  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  in  order  to 
impel  the  piston  downwards,  instead  of  the  simple  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  this,  steam  was  admit¬ 
ted  from  the  boiler  above  the  piston  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  condensation  took  place  in  the  condenser.  For 
this  purpose  the  steam  passage  was  made  double,  so  that 
the  communication  with  the  condenser  could  be  cut  off 
when  that  with  the  cylinder  was  opened,  alternately. 
As  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  when  the  piston  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  counterpoise 
raised  it  again;  but  to  permit  this  motion,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  steam  which  was  above  the  pis¬ 
ton  ;  and  this  was  effected  by  causing  it  to  pass  under 
the  piston  and  into  the  condenser  by  a  passage  opened 
at  the  exact  time  for  this  purpose.  Such  constitutes  the 
principal  features  of  Watt’s  single-acting  S.-E.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  counterpoise  at  the  end  of  the  pump-rod 
was  done  away  with,  an  arrangement  which  had  added 
much  to  the  unproductive  work  of  the  engine,  since  this 
weight  had  to  be  raised  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water. 
The  stroke  of  the  piston  upwards  was  now  produced  by 
admitting  the  steam  underneath  to  act  by  its  elasticity, 
and  the  engine  became  double-acting.  This  principle 
it  has  ever  since  maintained,  although  in  detail  it  has 
been  considerably  improved  by  other  engineers.  Watt’s 
changes  and  improvements  created  the  necessity  for  two 
pumps,  and  sometimes  three,  which  are  worked  by  rods 
attached  to  the  beam.  The  liot-water  or  air-pump  is  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  the  air,  condensed  water,  and  steam 
from  the  condenser,  which  would  otherwise  accumu¬ 
late  and  stop  the  action  of  the  engine.  The  second  is  a 
force-pump,  used  to  force  back  to  the  boiler  the  water 
drawn  from  the  condenser  by  the  first  pump.  The  third 
is  the  cold-water  pump.  By  a  patent  taken  out  in  1782, 
Watt  included  many  contrivances,  and  in  the  next  year, 
for  a  smoke-condensing  furnace,  the  governor,  steam- 
gauge,  condenser-gauge,  and  indicator.  Cartwright  was 
the  next  engineer  who  proposed  an  important  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Si-E.  His  proposal  was  to  condense  the 
steam  by  means  of  cold  water  applied  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  condenser.  His  condenser  consisted  of 
two  cylinders,  one  inclosed  in  the  other,  the  cold  water 
flowing  through  the  inner  and  enveloping  the  outer. 
The  valves  to  change  the  steam  were  placed  in  the  pis¬ 
ton,  so  that  the  condenser  was  always  open.  Although 
this  engine  was  ingenious,  it  did  not  come  into  use.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  Cartwright  for  the  metallic 
piston  used  in  his  engine;  it  may  fairly  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  S.-E.  One 
of  the  next  important  advances  was  the  four-way  cock, 
originally  invented  by  Leupold,  a  German,  and  after¬ 
wards  improved  by  Bramah  and  others ;  it  was  intro¬ 


duced  as  a  substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock  always 
turning  in  one  direction.  As  early  as  1720,  Leupold  had 
also  proposed  a  high-pressure  engine,  and  Watt  had  af¬ 
terwards  projected  a  similar  machine,  but  the  first  com¬ 
plete  and  practically  working  non-condensing  or  high- 
pressure  engine  was  constructed  in  1785  or  1787,  by 
Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  who  thus  paved  the  way, 
by  economy  of  space  and  comparative  simplicity  ot  the 
mechanism  required,  for  the  locomotive-engine,  and  the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  the  purposes  ol  land-carriages. 
Since  that  time,  a  numberless  quantity  of  inventions, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  the 
mere  enumeration,  have  been  introduced,  intended  to 
improve  the  form,  the  working,  or  the  economy,  of  the 
S.-E.,  or  to  adapt  it  to  specific  purposes. 

Every  S.-E.  insists  essentially  of  two  distinct  parts; 
t&e  apparatus  in  which  the  vapor  is  produced,  or  the 
boiler,  and  the  engine  proper.  Boiler  will  be  found 
described  at  that  word.  Its  office  is  to  make  the  steam 
that  drives  the  engine,  and  the  engine  and  boiler  may 
be  made  in  one  machine,  as  is  the  case  with  many  small 
sizes,  or  as  separate  mechanisms,  connected  by  a  steam- 
pipe,  which  is  the  more  usual  plau.  The  principal  parts 
of  a  S.-E.  are  the  cylinder,  piston,  steam-chest,  valves, 
crank,  connecting-rod,  fly-wheel,  and  governor.  The 
cylinder  and  steam-chest  are  commonly  enclosed  together, 
and  contain  the  piston  and  valves,  which  combination 
includes  the  essential  working  parts,  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  operation,  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  illustration  (Fig.  2126).  Steam  is  admitted 
from  the  boiler  into  the  steam-chest  ( S.-C .),  being  free 
to  flow  into  the  open  space  in  the  valve  (  F.).  This  is 
a  slide-valve,  and  has  a  short  motion  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  determined  by  the  stroke  of  the  valve-stem 
(F -S.).  In  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration  the 
valve  is  closed,  and  no  steam  can  flow  into  the  steam- 
ports  ( S .).  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  when  the 
valve  is  drawn  slightly  to  the  left,  or  front  end  of  the 
steam-chest,  the  steam  has  access  to  the  port  on  that 


of  a  vacuum  is  not  done  in  the  steam  cylinder  itself, 
but  in  a  nearby  vessel,  called  the  condenser,  which  is- 
more  easily  subjected  to  cooling  water,  and  from  which 
the  hot  water  of  the  condensed  steam,  at  a  temperature 
of  perhaps  over  200,  may  be  conducted  back  and  fed 
into  the  boiler  to  be  reheated,  thus  effecting  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  saving,  as  but  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  is 
required  to  reconvert  it  into  steam.  There  are  two 
common  types  of  condensers:  the  jet  condenser,  in 
which  the  exhaust  steam  is  met  by  a  jet  ot  cold  water, 
coming  in  with  atmospheric  pressure;  and  the  surface 
condenser,  in  which  the  steam  comes  in  contact  with 
the  surfaces  of  a  set  of  brass  tubes  containing  cold 
water,  and  is  condensed  into  water.  The  surface 
condenser  is  preferred  in  marine  engines,  because  it 
allows  the  condensed  steam  to  pass  back  to  the  boilers 
uncontaminated  by  mixture  with  any  other  water,  and 
once  the  boiler-water  is  purified  it  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again  without  danger  of  incrusting  the  boil¬ 
ers.  With  this  form  of  condenser  it  is  .also  possible  to- 
use  sea-water  or  any  waste  water  in  the  condensers,  the 
only  requirement  being  that  it  shall  be  cool. 

After  condensation,  there  isy  et  another  lossin  theS.-E., 
in  that  the  steam  condensed  has  further  expansive  power, 
which  should  not  be  discarded.  If  steam  be  admitted  to 
a  cylinder  at  100  pounds  effective  pressure,  and  allowed 
to  drive  the  piston  its  full  stroke  before  its  admission  is 
cut  off  by  the  valve,  the  cylinder  will  contain  steam  of 
100  pounds  pressure  at  the  instant  of  condensing.  But 
suppose  that  the  valve  in  the  steam-chest  cuts  off  the 
admission  of  the  steam  when  the  piston  has  made  half 
its  stroke;  then  the  pressure  is,  theoretically  speaking, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  100  pounds,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  full  stroke,  being  expanded  one-lialf,  50- 
pounds.  At  three-quarter  stroke  it  is  75  pounds,  or 
the  mean  pressure  for  the  whole  stroke  is  87%  pounds, 
and  the  amount  of  steam  used  but  half  what  it  was  when 
100  pounds  of  pressure  was  obtained — a  theoretical  gain 
of  75  per  cent.  Iu  actual  operation  the  result  obtained 


Fig.  2424. — modern  high-speed  single-valve  engine. 


side,  and  may  flow  down  into  the  end  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  exert  its  pressure  against  the  front  end  of  the 
piston;  and  when  the  valve  is  drawn  to  the  right  the 
admission  of  the  steam  in  front  is  cut  off,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  back  port,  and  against  the 
back  end  of  the  piston,  driving  it  the  other  way,  so 
that  a  uniform  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  is 
caused,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  piston-rod  to  a  connect¬ 
ing-rod,  aud  thence  to  the  crank,  turning  a  shaft  and 
fly-wheel.  Since  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity 
of  steam  means  the  burning  of  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel,  it  becomes  essential  that  the  S.-E.  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to  be-  as  economical  as  possible  of 
steam.  As  outlined  above,  without  other  mechanism, 
a  S.-E.  would  be  extremely  wasteful,  as  it  would  use  all 
the  steam  the  cylinder  would  hold  at  every  stroke,  and 
iu  releasing  it  lose  all  the  heat  and  expansive  power 
that  it  still  possessed.  It  is  in  the  mechanism  for 
retaining  these  that  modern  steam-engines  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  early  types.  The  first  material  saving  to  be 
obtained  is  securable  by  condensing  the  steam  at  every 
stroke.  If  the  steam  be  used  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  be  reckoned  at  15  pounds, 
then  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  will  be  85 
pounds.  If  a  vacuum  were  instantaneously  produced 
on  one  side  of  the  cylinder  just  as  the  pressure  of  steam 
is  admitted  at  the  other  side,  the  whole  pressure  of  100 
pounds  would  be  available.  Steam  condenses  the  instant 
its  temperature  is  brought  below  212°,  normal  pressure, 
and  in  returning  to  water  loses  volume  to  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  that  an  approximate  vacuum  is  created,  so 
the  pressure  in  the  condensed  chamber  may  be  reduced 
to  3  pounds  or  less,  with  the  result  that  an  effective 
pressure  of  97  pounds  of  steam  may  be  obtained  from 
100  by  condensing.  The  injecting  of  cold  water  into  a 
steam  space  or  the  bringing  of  the  steam  into  contact 
with  cold  surfaces  suffices  to  condense  it  almost  instantly, 
and  thus  a  material  saving  is  effected. 

The  condensation  of  the  steam  to  secure  the  benefit 


is  considerably  less,  as  the  steam  is  constantly  cooling, 
and  the  operation  of  the  valves  is  not  absolutely  per¬ 
fect,  so  that  the  effective  pressure  of  steam  which  leaves 
the  boiler  at  100  pounds  is  not  more  than  75  in  good 
engines.  But  the  more  perfect  and  scientific  the  con¬ 
struction,  the  better  the  results  obtained.  Calculating 
theoretically,  it  would  be  best  to  cut  off  the  stroke  at 
one-quarter  or  one-eighth,  as  still  further  expansion  is 
thus  obtained.  In  practice,  however,  cut-off  at  about 
half  stroke  secures  the  best  results.  A  still  further  gain 
is  to  be  had  by  taking  the  steam  when  half  expanded 
and,  instead  of  condensing  it,  carrying  it  to  another 
cylinder  for  further  expansion.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  from  this  system  of  double  expansion,  it  is  best 
to  secure  a  high  initial  pressure  of  steam,  and  boiler 
pressures  of  200  pounds  are  becoming  common,  while 
300  and  4(H)  pounds  are  talked  of,  and  would  be  used, 
but  for  difficulties  in  construction  and  lubrication  at 
such  high 'pressures.  If  an  initial  pressure  of  200 
pounds  is  used,  and  the  steam  cut  oft  at  one-half,  a 
a  pressure  of  about  90  pounds  can  be  obtained  for 
admission  to  another  cylinder,  and  after  this  second 
cylinder  has  used  the  steam  at  a  similar  cut-off,  about 
40  pounds  pressure  is  available  for  a  third  cylinder,  and 
about  15  pounds  for  a  fourth,  and  about  5  pounds  for  a 
fifth  cylinder,  iu  which  there  may  be  a  further  gain  of 
about  12  pounds  by  condensing  the  steam  and  securing 
the  benefit  of  most  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When 
the  steam  is  used  in  two  cylinders  in  this  way,  the  engine 
is  called  compound ;  if  three,  the  system  is  called  triple 
expansion,  or  three-stage  expansion,  and  so  with  four 
aud  five  cylinders,  quintuple  expansion  being  the  highest 
that  has  been  tried,  and  this  with  dubious  results,  most 
engineers  at  the  present  stage  of  boiler  pressures  favor¬ 
ing  triple  expansion  for  large  engines,  as  on  ocean 
steamers,  and  double  expansion  for  locomotives  and 
large  stationary  engines.  For  a  description  of  the 
arrangement  of  compound  cylinders,  see  Locomotive; 
of  the  triple-expanBion  system,  see  Marine  Engine. 
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The  variable  cut-off  of  steam  according  to  the  demand 
upon  the  engine  for  power  is  another  form  of  economy 
extensively  practiced.  If  a  stationary  engine  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  be  arranged  to  run  so  as  to  give  the  shafting  a 
speed  of  150  revolutions  a  minute,  and  it  the  machines 
make  a  demand  on  the  engine  of  sometimes  100  horse¬ 
power.  and  sometimes  only  25  horse-power,  the  changes 
being  sudden,  as  from  the  starting  or  stopping  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  machines  at  the  same  instant,  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  maintaining  an  even  speed  in  the 
engine,  and  a  saving  of  the  steam  when  there  is  a  call 
for  only  a  fraction  ol  the  rated  amount  of  power.  The 
automatic  cut-off  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Corliss  en¬ 
gine,  which  employs  a  wrist-plate,  or  oscillating  disk, 
having  attached  to  it  four  rods,  each  connected  with  a 
valve,  two  inlet-valves  and  two  exhaust-valves.  The 
wrist-plate  is  oscillated  by  eccentrics  on  the  main  shaft, 
in  such  manner  that  a  very  slight  increase  of  speed,  as 
from  a  lighter  load  of  work,  causes  the  inlet-valves  to 
cut  off  the  steam  sooner,  thus  keeping  down  the  speed 
and  saving  the  steam.  When  a  greater  load  is  applied 
to  the  shafting  and  tends  to  slow  down  the  engine,  the 
wrist-pin  is  oscillated  so  as  to  allow  the  valves  to  remain 
open  longer,  introducing  more  steam,  and  giving  an 
increase  of  power.  For  the  further  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  an  engine,  and  the  prevention  of  racing,  or 
extreme  speed  when  the  demand  for  power  is  with¬ 
drawn,  the  fly-wheel  is  partially  useful,  and  the  governor 
still  more  so.  (See  Governor,  where  the  common 
form  of  ball-governer  is  illustrated.)  Another  form  of 
governor  is  shown  here  in  the  illustration  of  the  modern 
high-speed  single-valve  engine.  It  is  contained  in  the 
fly-wheel,  and  the  weights  are  normally  held  near  the 
center,  under  the  control  of  springs  and  a  suction 
mechanism  called  a  dash-pot.  The  fly-wheel  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  most  forms  of  S.-E.,  and  sometimes  it  is  found 
convenient  to  use  two  fly-wheels,  as  in  the  illustration, 
to  secure  better  balance.  As  soon  as  an  engine  acquires 
speed  the  fly-wheel  stores  up  a  certain  amount  of  the 
energy  developed,  and  should  there  be  a  sudden  demand 
for  more  power  this  energy  is  drawn  upon  under  the 
law  of  inertia.  The  heavier  the  fly-wheel  the  greater 
its  inertia,  and  the  more  energy  will  it  be  able  to  give 
forth  in  emergency'.  It  is  also  useful  in  overcoming 
the  dead  center,  or  point  in  the  crank-movement  where 


Fig.  2426. 


PRINCIPAL  WORKING  PARTS  OF  A  STEAM-ENGINE. 

A,  cap  of  steam-chest;  S-C,  steam-chest;  V,  valve;  V-S,  valve- 
stem  ;  .S',  steam-ports ;  P,  piston ;  P-R,  piston-rod ;  F,  front 
head ;  B,  back  head ;  G,  cylinder-gland ;  G-R,  gland-ring ;  L, 
lagging ;  C,  casing. 

the  piston,  connecting-rod,  and  crank  are  all  in  a  direct 
line,  and  a  thrust  on  the  piston  has  no  tendency  at  all 
to  start  the  engine. 

The  horse-power  of  an  engine  is  calculated  from  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  The  standard 
horse-power  is  33,000  foot-pounds  moved  in  one  minute, 
which  for  convenient  figuring  under  the  metric  system 
is  reduced  to  32,549  foot-pounds.  Then  if  P  equals 
the  pressure  on  the  piston-head,  per  square  inch  of 
area,  and  if  A  equals  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  S 
equals  the  stroke  or  distance  travelled  by  the  piston, 
and  X  equals  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  it 
follows  that  P  +  A  equals  the  number  of  pounds,  and 
that  P  -f  A  +  S  equals  the  number  of  foot-pounds 
developed  at  each  cylinder-stroke,  and  that  P  + 
A  +  S  +  N  equals  the  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  that 
the  horse-power  of  the  engine  is  PASN,  divided  by 
33,000.  Figured  in  this  way  the  horse-power  is  called 
nominal,  for  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  the  same 
for  an  engine  well  designed  as  for  one  poorly  designed, 
or  having  leaks  in  the  steam-chambers,  or  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  lubrication,  Ac.  The  real  measure  of 
efficiency  in  an  engine  is  judged  by  the  indicated  horse¬ 
power,  which  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  i.  h.  p.  This 
is  obtained  from  a  recording  device  called  an  indicator, 
mounted  on  the  engine,  and  making  a  diagram  on  a 
smoked  paper  of  the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch 
actually  existing.  The  proper  figure  being  taken  from 
this  diagram,  and  used  in  the  calculation  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  expressed  by  P,  a  correct  figure  is  obtained  of  the 
actual  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

Steam-engines  having  the  piston-rod  and  connecting- 
rod  directly  attached  are  called  direct-acting :  when 
having  a  walking-beam  mounted  on  a  post,  so  that  one 
end  is  connected  to  the  piston-rod  and  the  other  to  the 
crank,  the  name  beam  engine  is  applied.  The  Cornish 
engine,  much  used  at  mines,  is  an  illustration  of  this 
type,  which  is  also  commonly  seen  on  river  steamboats, 


the  walking-beam  projecting  above  the  deck-house. 
Engines  are  also  named  from  the  position  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  as  upright,  horizontal,  and  inclined.  The  latest  types  j 
of  marine  engines  are  uptight,  while  the  most  common 
forms  of  stationary  engine  are  horizontal.  Where  two 
cylinders  are  used  side  by  side,  the  name  twin-compound  ' 
is  commonly  applied;  or  if  one  cylinder  is  above  the 
other,  steeple  engine ;  or  if  one  is  horizontally  in  front 
of  the  other,  tandem  compound.  Rotary  engines  have  a 
cylinder  in  which  the  piston  turns  around  instead  of 
reciprocating,  being  constructed  like  a  vane  in  a  cyl¬ 
inder.  The  arrangement  is  very  simple,  but  does  not 
afford  opportunity  to  use  the  steam  expansively,  lienee 
is  little  used.  The  oscillating  engine  is  one  having  no 
connecting-rod,  so  that  the  piston-rod  is  made  fast  to 
the  crank.  As  a  result  the  cylinder  must  be  mounted 
on  trunnions  and  allowed  to  oscillate  to  accommodate  j 
itself  to  the  changing  positions  of  the  piston-rod.  In 
the  trunk  engine  the  piston-rod  is  dispensed  with  and 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  left  open,  so  that  the  con¬ 
necting-rod  can  be  directly  attached  to  the  piston,  j 
Only  one  stroke  of  the  piston  is  effective  in  such  an 
engine,  the  return  beiug  lost  motion.  The  binary 
engine  is  one  in  which  the  exhaust  from  one  cylinder  j 
is  used  to  volatilize  a  fluid,  which  latter  is  thus  made  i 
to  exert  pressure  by  its  expansion  in  another  cylinder. 
When  the  stroke  of  an  engine  is  made  of  the  same 
length  as  its  piston-diameter  it  is  called  a  square  engine. 
Engines  which  condense  the  steam,  so  that  atmospheric 
pressure  gives  the  return  stroke,  are  slyled  atmospheric 
engines  ■  when  the  steam  acts  on  both  sides  of  the  piston 
they  are  double-acting ;  it  a  quadrant-shaped  chamber 
is  used  instead  of  a  cylinder,  to  contain  a  vibrating 
piston,  it  is  a  quadrant  engine ;  if  the  boiler  and  engine 
are  built  as  one  machine,  it  is  self-contained ;  if  two 
engines  are  coupled  together  to  work  as  one,  it  is  a 
twin  engine ;  if  the  steam  is  cut  off  before  the  end  of  the  ] 
stroke  it  is  an  expansion  engine;  and  if  the  cylinder  is 
overhung  and  the  bed-plate  out  of  line  it  is  a  Tangye 
engine. 

Steam  er,  n.  A  vessel  or  utensil  in  which  articles  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  as  in  washing  or  cook¬ 
ing. — A  fire-engine,  the  pumps  of  which  are  worked  by 
steam-power.  See  Fire-engine  ;  Steam-boat. 

Steam' -gas,  n.  Superheated  steam; — so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  perfect  gas. 

Steani'-gauge.  (-gdj),  u.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance 
to  show  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  of  steam  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  siphon-tube  with  equal  legs,  half  filled  with 
mercury  ;  one  end  is  cemented  into  a  pipe,  which  enters 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  contains  the  steam;  the 
other  end  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  A  stop-cock  is 
usually  provided  between  this  gauge  and  the  boiler,  so 
that  it  may  be  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler  at  I 
pleasure.  When  the  stop-cock  is  open,  the  steam  act¬ 
ing  on  the  mercury  in  one  leg  of  the  gauge  presses  it 
down,  and  the  mercury  in  tire  other  leg  rises.  The 
difference  between  the  two  columns  is  the  height  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  corresponds  to  the  excess  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  above  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere;  or.  in  other  words,  to  the  effective  pressure 
on  the  safety-valve.  If  half  a  pound  per  inch  be  allowed 
for  the  length  of  this  column,  the  effective  pressure  of 
the  steam,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  obtained. 

Steam'-hammer,  ».  (Mach.)  See  Hammer. 

Steam'iness.  «.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
steamy ;  vaporousness. 

Steam'-jacfcet,  n.  Same  as  Steam-casing  ( q .  v.). 

Steam'-jet,  n.  A  jet  of  steam  suffered  to  escape  from 
a  pipe,  and  employed  either  to  accelerate  the  flow  of 
smoke  up  a  chimney,  by  being  projected  upward  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  waste  steam  is  projected  through 
the  blast-pipe  into  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive,  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  cause  a  current  of  air  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  The  arrangement  is  suitable  for  venti¬ 
lating  steam-ships,  by  sucking  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
cabins. 

Steam'-pacKet,  n.  A  packet  or  vessel  propelled  by 
steam-power,  and  plying  periodically  between  certain 
ports. 

Steam'-pipe,  ».  Any  pipe  for  conducting  steam; 
specifically,  in  locomotive  engines,  one  of  the  pipes 
which  collect  and  convey  the  steam  to  the  steam-chest; 
they  commence  inside  the  boiler. 

Steam'-plow,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  plow  worked  by  steam- 
power. 

Steam'-power,  «.  The  motive  force  of  steam  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  results. 

St  earn'- trap,  n.  A  contrivance  to  permit  the  passage 
of  water,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 

Steam'way.  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  passage  leading 
from  a  port  to  a  cylinder. 

Ste'arate.  «.  ( Chem .)  See  Stearic  Acid. 

Stear  ic  ifid.  ».  [Gr. stear,  fat.]  (Chem.)  A  fatty 
acid  liberated  dot  ing  the  saponification  of  most  animal, 
and  many  vegetable,  fats.  (See  Fatty  Acids.)  It  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  mutton-suet  and  de¬ 
composing  the  hot  solution  of  the  soap  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  oily  and  fatty  acids  separated  are 
next  submitted  to  pressure  between  hot  plates,  by  which 
means  the  oleic  acid  is  separated.  Recrystallization 
from  alcohol  and  ether,  three  or  four  times,  gives  the 
pure  acid  separated  from  its  congeners.  The  stearates 
ot  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  Stearate  of  soda  is 
the  basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap ;  stearate  of  potash,  on 
the  contrary,  is  soft.  The  other  stearates  are  insoluble. 
Stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  lead  or 
diachylon  plaster.  S.  A.  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
solubie  in  ether  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  colorless  transparent  rhombic  plates.  Its 
solution  reddens  litmus.  Ordinary  so-called  stearic  I 


candles  consist  of  S.  A.,  combined  more  or  less  with 
palmitic  acid,  according  to  the  raw  material  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

Ste'arin,  Ste'arine,  «.  [Gr.  stear,  tallow.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  neutral  fat,  existing  in  most  oils 
and  fats. 

Stearns,  in  Minnesota,  a  central  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi ;  area,  1,334  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Sauk 
river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  productive.  Cap. 
St.  Cloud.  Pop.  (1895)  39)925. 

Ste'atite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  sleidos,  tsillow.]  (Min.) 
See  Soapstone. 

Steato'nia.  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  steatos,  fat,  tallow, 
suet.]  (Med.)  A  tumor,  the  contents  of  which  are  of 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  hard  fat. 

Steed,  n.  [A.  S.  stede ;  Swed.  stod,  a  stallion.]  A 
horse  or  mare  from  the  stud  or  stand  ;  a  horse  of  high 
mettle  for  state  or  war ; — used  chiefly  in  poetical  com¬ 
position. 

Steel,  a.  [A.  S.  style;  Swed  .rial;  Ger  .staid.]  A  com¬ 
pound  of  iron  and  carbon,  usually  including  less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  very  much  tougher  and 
stronger  than  pure  iron,  and  malleable  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  the  strongest  material  known,  and 
admits  of  being  alloyed  with  manganese,  nickel,  chro¬ 
mium,  Ac.  Wlieu  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  small  it  is 
know  n  as  soft  steel,  and  may  be  more  easily  worked. 
Mild  steel  is  another  term  used  for  steel  that  is  some¬ 
what  low  in  carbon,  and  hard  steel  for  a  compound  in 
which  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  high.  The  hardest 
steel  is  required  for  cutting-tools  and  parts  of  machines 
subjected  to  great  wear.  Mild  steel  is  ordinarily  used  for 
structural  purposes,  in  tall  buildings,  bridges,  Ac. 
Molded  or  cast-steel  is  more  brittle  and  has  less 
strength  than  rolled  steel. 

Steel  was  originally  made  from  wrought-iron,  which 
was  itself  made  from  cast-iron  by  the  puddling  process. 
(See  Iron.)  It  is  now  largely  made  by  the  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  in  which  an  air-blast 
is  utilized  to  eliminate  the  carbon  and  silicon  from  the 
molten  pig-iron.  He  melted  the  cast-iron  in  a  cupola 
and  ran  it  off  inlo  a  vessel  having  blow-holes  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  a  heavy  blast  ol  air  was  sent 
before  the  molten  iron  flowed  in,  and  maintained  until 
the  carbon  and  silicon  were  completely  burned  out  by 
the  great  increase  of  temperature  caused  in  the  mass  by 
the  presence  of  the  air.  Ferromanganese  and  spiegel- 
eisen  were  afterward  added  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  steel.  A  converter  is  now  used  for 
this  process,  and  an  illustration  of  it  appears  at  iron 
(q.  ».).  The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  iron  was  a 
serious  difficulty,  however,  until  Sidney  Gilehrist- 
Thomas  discovered  that  by  lining  the  converter  with 
bricks  containing  lime  and  magnesia,  and  throwing  in 
a  little  lime,  the  phosphorus  was  removed.  This  has 
become  known  as  the  basic  Bessemer  process.  The 
Siemens-Martin  open-hearth  method  of  making  steel 
was  introduced  about  1860,  the  Siemens  regenerative 
gas-furnace  being  used.  The  three  chambers  of  this 
are  piled  with  loose  fire-brick,  and  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  are  made  to  pass  through  the  chambers,  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  by  means  of  switching 
valves.  This  causes  a  reheating  or  regenerating,  w  hich 
results  in  an  economy  of  fuel,  w  hile  the  pig-iron  is 
decarbonized  in  the  furnace  by  melting  in  combination 
with  scrap-iron  and  ore-iron.  What  is  known  as  the 
basic  open-hearth  process  is  now  widely  used,  as  it  per¬ 
mits  a  most  effective  control  of  the  product.  The 
processes  of  making  steel  castings  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  within  recent  years.  Soft  steel  castings  for 
plate-armor  were  first  made  in  the  United  States  about 
1886.  At  first  they  were  quite  porous,  but  the  use  of 
silicon  for  solidifying  has  remedied  this  difficulty. 
Silica  molding-sand  mixed  with  molasses  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  modern  steel-making  plant,  operating  the  Bes¬ 
semer  process,  the  pig-iron  is  first  melted  in  cupolas, 
receiving  blasts  of  air  from  mammoth  tuyeres,  and 
arranged  to  deliver  to  a  car  or  ladle,  which  delivers 
the  metal  to  the  converter.  When  the  heating  has 
properly  eliminated  the  carbon  and  silicon,  and  the 
molten  mass  becomes  steel,  the  converter  is  tipped  on 
its  truuuions,  and  poured  into  a  great  ladle,  which 
pours  it  into  molds  for  ingots.  The  molds  as  soon  as 
poured  go  to  heating-pits,  or  soaking-pits,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed.  These  are  artificially  heated  in  the 
first  place,  and  usually  retain  a  high  enough  tempera¬ 
ture  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  iugots  sufficiently  for 
their  rolling  in  the  blooming-mill,  which  is  the  next 
operation.  In  the  manufacture  of  armor-plates  the 
ingots  are  subjected  to  great  hydraulic  pressure  to 
assist  homogeneity.  At  the  South  Bethlehem  works, 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  press  which  delivers  to  the  ingots 
a  pressure  of  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  Har¬ 
vey  process  of  surface-hardening  has  been  largely  used 
of  late  years  for  all  armor-plate.  See  Nickel  Steel 
below. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  studying  the  micro¬ 
structure  of  steel  within  a  few  years.  According  to 
Howe,  it  is  found  that  all  carbon  steels,  when  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  microscope,  show  :  ferrite  (pure  iron)  ; 
cementite,  which  is  iron  combined  with  cement-carbon 
(carbon,  as  it  appears  in  unhardened  steel,  being  a 
carbide)  ;  pearlite,  a  granular  or  lamellar  mixture  of 
ferrite  and  cementite;  and  martenite,  a  constituent  re¬ 
tained  by  sudden  cooling,  and  productive  of  hardness. 
This  theory  associates  pearlite  with  all  soft  steels  and 
martenite  with  all  hard  steels.  This  investigation 
renders  it  easier  to  calculate  the  physical  constituents 
and  qualities  of  a  steel,  of  which  the  percentage  of 
carbon  is  knowm. 
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The  steel  production  of  the  world,  in  tons,  during 
1893,  the  last  complete  figures  obtainable,  was  as  follows : 

United  States .  6,212,671 

Great  Britain .  3,160,000 

Germany  and  Luxembourg .  2,826,000 

France .  716,931 

Belgium .  466,660 

Austria-Hungary .  495,000 

Russia .  574,112 

Sweden .  230,000 

Spain .  65,000 

Italy . .  55,000 

All  other  countries .  275,000 


Total,  15,054,264 

Manganese  Steel. — Manganese  is  present  in  all 
combinations  of  iron  and  steel,  hut  often  in  infinitesi¬ 
mal  quantities.  If  the  alloy  be  increased,  some  re¬ 
markable  and  useful  combinations  result.  If  the 
quantity  of  manganese  is  between  1%  and  3%  per 
cent.,  there  result  decreased  strength  and  ductility ; 
but  if  3%  to  5  per  cent,  aie  introduced  the  steel  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  brittle  ;  above  6%  per  cent,  is  noted  a 
return  to  ductility  and  toughness ;  and  as  it  approaches 
13  per  cent,  its  magnetism  is  lost ;  when  used  for  cast¬ 
ings  the  maximum  of  strength  is  found  at  14  per  cent. ; 
if  forged,  13  or  14  percent,  gives  the  most  tenacity  and 
ductility,  and  5  per  cent,  the  greatest  brittleness.  The 
use  of  this  alloy  for  castings  is  found  in  screw-propel¬ 
lers,  car-wheels,  stamps  and  dies,  crushing-rolls,  Ac. 

Nickel  Steel. — Within  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  appreciated  by  makers  of  steel 
that  alloying  with  nickel  adds  valuable  qualities  of 
toughness  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  materially  increases 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel.  Various  alloys  are 
now  being  used,  containing,  as  a  rule,  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  of  nickel.  In  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate  the 
alloy  has  been  specially  valued,  and  the  celebrated 
Harveyized  plates  are  made  of  nickel  steel,  exhibiting 
a  resistance  43'8  per  cent,  superior  to  the  best  all-steel 
non-Harveyized.  Large  forgings  of  nickel  steel  have 
shown  tensile  strengths  of  95,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  60,000  pounds.  The  alloys 
used  always  contain  other  metals  in  minute  quantities, 
and  a  variety  of  combinations  have  been  tried.  These 
will  serve  as  an  illustration:  I. —  Iron,  93;  carbon,  4; 
nickel,  2;  chromium,  1.  II. — Iron,  96:  nickel,  3*21 ; 
carbon,  O' 28  ;  silicon,  '08  ;  phosphorus,  '03  ;  manganese, 
trace ;  sulphur,  trace. 

Chrome  Steel. — The  use  of  chromium  as  an  allov 
with  steel  is  confined  to  application  as  a  third  element 
in  some  other  alloy,  being  introduced  to  insure  hard¬ 
ness.  It  is  of  much  value  in  making  projectiles. 

-^Figuratively,  a  weapon ;  particularly,  an  offensive 
weapon,  as  a  sword,  spear,  &c. ;  as,  “  Foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel.” — Specifically,  an  instrument  of  steel  for 
giving  an  edge  to  table-knives.— Anything  conveying 
the  idea  of  extreme  hardness,  sternness,  or  rigor. 

Steel,  i>.  a.  To  edge,  point,  or  overlay  with  steel ;  as,  to 
steel  an  axe,  sword,  or  razor. — To  harden ;  to  make  hard, 
or  extremely  hard  ;  to  make  obdurate  or  insensible;  as, 
his  heart  is  steeled  to  pity.  —  To  cause  to  resemble  steel 
in  its  more  characteristic  qualities. 

Steele.  Sir  Richard,  an  English  essayist  and  dramatic 
author  of  the  last  century,  b.  in  Dublin  in  1671,  and  who 
commenced  his  literary  career  in  1702  by  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  The.  Funeral ,  or  Grief  d  la  Mode, 
The.  Tender  Husband,  The  Lying  Lover,  and  The  Con¬ 
scious  Lovers,  his  best  work.  In  1709  he  began  the  Tat- 
ler,  and  four  years  later  assisted  with  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian,  and  soon  after  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Stockport,  but  was  expelled  for  writing 
a  satire,  supposed  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted,  given  several 
lucrative  posts,  and  returned  to  Parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge.  1).  1729. 

Steele,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. 

Steele,  in  Minnesota,  a  8.E.  co. ;  area,  432  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Straight  River,  a  branch  of  Cannon  River. 
Surface.,  undulating;  soil,  excellent.  Capital  City, 
Owatonna. 

Steel'-engraving,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  on  steel. 
See  Engraving. 

Steel'er.  n.  ( Ship-building .)  The  foremost  or  after¬ 
most  plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the 
stern  or  stern-post  of  a  vessel. 

Steel'iness,  n.  [From  steely.]  A  great  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  or  obduracy. 

Stccls'villc,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  75 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Steel  -trap,  n.  A  trap  for  snaring  vermin  or  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  consisting  of  two  serrated  iron  jaws,  which  close  by 
the  agency  of  a  powerful  steel  spring,  worked  by  a  catch. 

Steel  t  i  11c,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  90  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Stool  villc.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co..  20  m.  S.W.  of  Westchester. 

Stool'y,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  steel :  as,  steely  parti¬ 
cles.  —  Hence,  analogically,  hard  ;  firm  ;  resembling  the 
stubborn  quality  of  steel ;  as,  a  steely  nature. 

Stccl'yartl,  n.  (Statics.)  A  sort  of  balance  or  weigh¬ 
ing-machine  (Fig.  2427),  consisting  of  a  lever  with  un¬ 
equal  arms,  and  the 
fulcrum  in  F.  The 
short  one,  B,  supports 
the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  an  inva¬ 
riable  weight,  P,  is 
made  to  slide  along 
the  other  till  the  two 


forces  are  in  equilibrium  ;  the  weight  required  is  then 
indicated  on  the  graduated  edge  of  the  long  arm. 

Steen,  Steau,  Stein,  ».  a.  (Arch.)  To  line  with 
brick,  stone,  or  other  material,  as  a  well. 

Steen,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Knox  co. 

Steep,  a.  (comp,  steeper  ;  superl.  steepest.)  [A.  S. 
sleap.]  High ;  lofty  :  ascending  or  descending  with  great 
inclination ;  precipitous ;  approaching  to  an  upright 
position ;  as,  a  steep  hill. 

— n.  A  precipitous  place,  hill,  mountain,  rock,  or  ascent ; 
a  precipice;  an  abrupt  acclivity  or  declivity ;  as,  a  moun¬ 
tain  steep. 

— Something  that  is  steeped,  or  employed  in  steeping; 
a  fertilizing  liquid  for  quickening  the  germination  of 
seeds.  —  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  rennet-bag. 

— v.  n.  To  become  steep  ;  as,  the  road  steepens  by  degrees. 

— v.  a.  [Probably  formed  from  A.  S.  dyppan,  by  prefixing 
s ;  Icel.  steypa,  to  pour,  to  melt.]  To  soak  in  a  liquid ; 
to  macerate ;  to  imbue ;  to  drench  ;  to  keep  anything  in 
a  liquid  till  it  has  thoroughly  imbibed  it. 

Steep'er,  n.  A  vessel,  vat,  cistern,  or  other  utensil,  in 
which  articles  are  placed  to  steep. 

Steep  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Portland. 

Steeple,  (ste'pl,)  n.  [A.  S.  stypel,  stepel.\  (Arch.)  The 
tower  of  a  church,  &c.,  including  any  superstructure, 
such  as  a  spire  or  lantern,  standing  upon  it.  See  Spire 
and  Tower. 

Stee'ple-chase,  n.  (Sporting.)  A  race  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horsemen  ride  at  full  speed  across  country,  leap¬ 
ing  over  walls,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  or  whatever  ob¬ 
stacles  may  face  them  in  a  direct  course  to  a  certain 
goal  or  winning-post;  —  a  sport  popularly  practised  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Steep'ly,  adv.  With  steepness;  in  a  steep  manner; 
with  precipitous  declivity. 

Steep'ness.  Steep'iness,  n.  State  of  being  steep ; 

precipitous  declivity ;  as,  the  steepness  of  a  mountain. 
Steer,  n.  [A.  S.  steor  ;  Ger.  slier. ]  A  young  castrated 
male  of  the  ox  kind,  or  common  ox,  especially  one  from 
two  to  lour  years  old. 

— r.  ci.  [A.  S.  styran.]  To  govern  ;  to  direct  or  to  guide; 
to  show  the  way  or  course  to; — particularly,  to  direct 
and  govern,  as  a  ship  by  the  movements  of  the  helm  ; 
as,  to  steer  a  straight  course. 

■v.  n.  To  direct  one’s  course;  to  direct  or  govern  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  in  its  course.  —  To  be  directed  and  man¬ 
aged,  with  respect  to  course  or  motion ;  as,  the  vessel 
steered  badly.  —  To  conduct  one  s  self;  to  take  or  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  or  way  ;  as,  he  steers  clear  of  temptations. 

Steerag  e,  (steer'aj.)  n.  Act  or  practice  of  governing  or 
directing  in  a  course;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  the  steer¬ 
age  of  a  national  policy. 

(Naut.)  The  effort  of  a  helm,  or  its  effect  on  the  course 
of  a  ship  ;  or,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm. —  Also,  an  apartment 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  between  decks,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  an  inferior  class  of  passengers,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  chief  cabin. 

Direction;  regulation;  management;  control;  as,  the 
steerage  of  one’s  course  through  life.  (R.)— -That  which 
serves  to  direct  a  course. 

Steerage  passenger,  a  second-  or  third-class  passenger 
in  a  ship,  who  is  accommodated  in  the  steerage. 

Steer  age- way,  n.  (Naut.)  That  degree  of  progres¬ 
sive  motion  of  a  ship  which  renders  her  capable  of  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  helm. 

Steer'er.  Steers'inan,  n. ;  pi.  Steersmen.  One  who 
steers;  a  helmsman;  a  pilot. 

Steer'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  directing  and  governing  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  in  her  course. 

Steer'ing-wUeel,  n.  (Naut  )  A  wheel  to  which  the 
tiller-rope  or  rudder-chains  are  attached,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  steering  a  ship. 

Sleeve,  v.  n.  (Ship-building.)  To  set  the  bowsprit  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  or  with  the  line 
of  a  ship’s  keel. 

— v.  a.  (Ship-building.)  To  cause  to  project  at  an  angle 
with  the  horizon  ;  —  said  of  a  ship’s  bowsprit. 

— n.  (Naut.)  The  angle  at  which  a  bowsprit  is  set  with 
the  horizon,  or  with  the  line  of  a  ship’s  keel.  —  A  long, 
heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fit  a  block  at  one  end.  used 
in  stowing  certain  kinds  of  cargo  which  need  be  driven 
in  closely. 

Steev'ing,  n.  (Naut.)  The  elevation  which  a  ship’s 
bowsprit  or  cathead  forms  above  the  stem,  or  the  angle 
which  either  makes  with  the  horizon;  steeve. 

St«-gaii«»g'r;i|»liy.  n.  [From  Gr.  stegein,  to  cover 
closely,  and  graphein,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
writing  in  cipher  or  secret  characters. 

Stogliot'if.  a.  [Ft-,  stegnotique;  Gr. stegnotikos.]  (Med.) 
Having  a  tendency  to  cause  constipation,  or  to  diminish 
natural  discharges  generally. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  tends  to  produce  costive¬ 
ness. 

Steilacoom  (sli-la-koon/),  in  Washington,  an  unim¬ 
portant  village  and  post-office,  foimer  cap.  of  l’ierce 
co.,  on  Puget  Sound,  120  in.  N.E  of  Pacific  City. 

Stein,  (stin,)  Heinrich  Karl,  Baron  von,  a  Prussian 
statesman,  b.  in  Nassau,  1759.  After  being  educated  at 
Gottingen,  and  studying  public  law  at  Wetzlar,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Prussian  civil  service,  and  after  filling  several 
important  offices,  was,  in  1786.  appointed  President  of 
the  Westphalian  Chambers,  which  post  he  held  till  1S04, 
in  which  year  he  became  Minister  of  Finance  and  Trade! 
In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  foundation  of  important  so¬ 
cial  reforms;  but,  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  S. 
was  exiled  to  Prague.  In  1812,  he  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  Russian 
govt,  during  the  French  invasion.  Subsequently  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 


administrative  affairs,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1827.  D.  1831. 

Stein'bok,  Stein'bock,  Steen'bok,  n.  [Du. 

steen,  stone,  and  bole,  a  buck.]  (Zool.)  A  very  graceful 
antelope  (Antilope  tragulus),  which  inhabits  the  stony 
plains  and  rocky  hills  of  S.  Africa;  is  particularly  shy, 
and  runs  with  remarkable  swiftness.  It  is  much  hunted, 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  esteemed 
excellent  venison. 

Stein'Iieilite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite.  found 
with  copper  pyrites  at  Orijerfoi,  in  Finland.  It  is  of  a 
blue  color,  and  is  considered  by  jewellers  an  inferior 
variety  of  sapphire. 

Steltene,  (slek’in,)  a  market-town  of  Belgium,  18  m. 
from  Ghent;  pop).  5,646. 

Stellar,  Stel'lary,  a.  [Fr.  slellaire;  Lat.  stellaris 
—  stelta,  a  star.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to 
stars;  astral;  as,  “ stellar  virtue.”  (Milton.)  —  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  set  with,  stars  ;  starry  ;  as,  a  stellar  world. 

Stel'laria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryo- 
phyllacese,  composed  of  small  grass-like  herbs,  with  flow¬ 
ers  in  forked  cymes,  found  in  moist,  shady  places.  S. 
media,  the  Chickweed,  is  a  common  weed  in  almost 
every  situation  N.  of  Mexico.  It  gives  small,  white 
flowers  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  poultry  and  the  smaller 
birds. 

Stellerif  erons,  a.  [Lat.  Stella,  a  star,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Possessing,  or  abounding  with,  stars. 

Stel'liform,  a.  (Lat.  Stella,  and  forma,  form.]  Star¬ 
shaped  ;  radiated. 

Stel'lionate,  n.  [Lat.  stellionatus,  cozenage.]  (Civil 
Law.)  A  general  term,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  frauds 
committed  in  matters  of  agreement  not  designated  by 
any  more  special  appellation. 

Stel'lnlar,  Stel'llilate,  a.  [From  Lat.  stellula, 
dim. of  Stella.)  Shaped  like  a  little  star ;  radiated;  hav¬ 
ing  a  mark  resembling  a  star. 

Stellite,  n.  [Lat.  stella,  a  star.]  (Min.)  A  white, 
translucent  variety  of  scolezite,  crystallized  in  concen¬ 
tric  stellar  groups  of  delicate  rhombic  prisms. 

Stem,  n.  [A.  S.  stefn,  or  stemn.)  (Bot.)  The  ascending 
axis  of  a  plant,  or  that  part  of  the  axis  which,  at  its  first 
development,  takes  an  opposite  direction  to  the  root. 
&  have  usually  considerable  firmness  and  solidity,  but 
sometimes  they  are  too  weak  to  support  themselves. 
When  they  trail  on  the  ground,  they  are  said  to  be  pro¬ 
cumbent ;  when  they  cling  to  other  bodies  by  means  of 
suckers,  climbing,  or  scandent ;  and  when  they  twist  in 
a  spiral  manner  round  their  supports,  twining,  or  volu- 
bile.  The  four  principal  kinds  of  S.  are:  1,  the  caulis, 
common  to  plants  which  are  herbaceous,  or  die  down 
annually  —  examples  may  be  seen  in  most  garden  and 
roadside  plants;  2,  the  trunk,  the  woody  and  permanent 
S.  of  a  tree  —  it  always  springs  from  a  dicotyledonous 
embryo ;  3,  the  culm ,  common  to  most  grasses  and 
sedges  —  it  is  usually  a  tube,  having  joints  or  partitions 
at  the  points  where  the  leaves  arise;  4,  the  stipe,  a 
fibrous  S.,  straight  and  cylindrical,  being  almost  as 
thick  at  the  summit  as  at  the  base  —  it  is  peculiar  to 
acotyledonous  plants,  and  may  be  observed  in  any  of 
the  palms  or  tree-ferns.  For  descriptions  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  modifications  of  the  S.,  see  Bulb,  Corm,  Rhizone, 
Tuber. 

— The  stock  of  a  family ;  a  race  or  generation  of  progeni¬ 
tors. 

“  Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem."  —  Tickell. 

— Progeny  ;  a  descendant  or  branch  of  a  race  or  family  ; 
as.  "  This  is  a  stem  of  that  victorious  stock.”  —  Shaks. 

(Mas.)  An  upright  or  downright  line  added  to  the 
head  of  a  musical  note;  the  head  being  that  part  filled 
in  black  or  left  open,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(Ship-building.)  A  strong  timber,  forming  in  a  ship 
the  wedge-like  front.  It  is  united  by  a  scarf  to  the  keel, 
and  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  from  it.  The  fore-ends 
of  the  planks  of  the  side  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  S. 
It  is  backed  by  the  apron  and  stemson. 

From,  stem  to  stern,  from  fore  to  aft,  or  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other;  as,  to  rake  a  vessel  from  stem 
to  stern. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  stdmmen,  to  bank  up.]  To  oppose  or  resist, 
as  a  current;  to  make  progress  against,  as  a  current ; 
as,  to  stem  the  waves.  —  To  stop  ;  to  check,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force;  as,  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

Steill'-Clasp'ing,  a.  (Bot.)  Amplexicaul,  as  a  leaf 
or  petiole. 

Stem'-leaf,  n.  A  leaf  springing  from  the  stem. 

Stom'less,  a.  Having  no  visible  or  obvious  stem; 
acaulescent. 

Stem'let.  n.  A  small  stem. 

Stem'ple,  n.  (Mining.)  A  cross-bar  of  wood  in  the 
shaft  of  a  mine. 

Stcm'son,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  piece  wrought  on 
the  aft  part  of  the  apron,  continued  as  high  as  the 
middle  or  upper  deck  in  small  ships,  the  lower  end  lap¬ 
ping  on  or  scarfing  into  the  keelson. 

Stencil,  n.  [A.  S.  sfenc.]  An  ill  smell;  an  offensive 
odor;  stink. 

Stench'-trap,  n.  A  contrivance  for  the  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  sinks  and  drains;  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  gasometer. 

j  Stencil,  (sten'sil,)  n.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil¬ 
cloth,  used  in  painting  on  walls.  The  pattern,  cut  out 
of  such  pieces,  is  laid  flat  on  the  wall,  and  the  color  is 
brushed  over  it. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stencilled,)  (sten'sild.)  To  paint, 
print,  or  mark  by  means  of  a  stencil. 

Sten'rial.  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Uchte,  62  m.  from 
Berlin.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  leather.  Pop.  9,114. 

Stenocor'ns,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 

|  sects,  family  Ceramlycidte,  which  has  the  wing-covers 
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narrow,  and  notched  or  armed  with  two  little  thorns  at 
the  tips,  and  the  antennae  very  long.  The  Oak-pruner, 
S.  villosus,  about  half  an  inch  long,  lays  its  eggs  in  July, 
placing  each  one  in  the  joint  of  a  leaf-stalk,  near  the 
extremity  of  a  branch.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  hatched, 
it  penetrates  to  the  pith,  and  then  moves  towards  the 
body  of  the  tree,  devouring  the  pith  as  it  goes.  At  the 
close  of  the  summer  it  has  moved  several  inches ;  and 
now,  having  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  cuts  out  all  the 
wood  at  the  lower  extremity  of  its  burrow,  leaving  only 
the  bark  to  sustain  the  branch :  then,  retiring  a  little, 
it  8 tops  up  the  downward  end  of  its  burrow,  and  awaits 
the  fall  of  the  branch,  which  takes  place  during  the  first 
strong  wind.  Branches  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  several 
feet  in  length,  are  thus  cut  off.  The  larva  goes  into  the 
pupa  state  in  the  spring,  and  comes  out  a  mature  insect 
,in  June. 

Sten'og'raph,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stenographed,) 
(-graft.)  To  write  or  report  in  a  stenographic  manner. 

Stenographer,  Stenographist,  (-fist,)n.  One 
skilled  in  stenography,  or  short-hand. 

Stenographic,  Stenograph  'leal,  a.  [Fr.  sfeno- 
graphique .J  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  stenog¬ 
raphy  ;  as,  a  stenographic  report. 

Stenog  raphy,  n.  [Fr.  stenographic ,  from  Gr.  stenos , 
close,  confined,  and  graphe,  writing.]  The  art  of  writing 
in  short-hand  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters  for 
entire  words;  —  otherwise  called  tachygraphy. 

Steu'tor,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  A  herald  mentioned  in 
Homer,  possessing  a  voice  like  thunder;  —  hence,  any 
person  having  a  powerful  voice. 

Stentorian,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreus ;  Gr.  stentoreios.\ 
Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  stentor;  excessively  loud; 
as,  a  stentorian  voice. — Capable  of  uttering  an  extremely 
loud  sound ;  as,  stentorian  lungs. 

Step,  t>.  n.  (comp,  and  pp.  stepped,)  (stept.)  [A.  S.  step- 
pan,  slceppan ;  Ger.  stapfen.]  To  move  the  foot ;  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  draw  back  by  a  movement  of  the  foot  or  feet; 
as,  to  step  forward.  —  To  walk  a  short  distance ;  as,  he 
has  just  stepped  over  the  way. —  To  walk  gravely,  slowly, 
or  resolutely. 

To  step  aside,  to  retire  to  a  little  distance.  —  To  step 
back,  to  carry  the  mind  or  thoughts  back ;  as,  “  They 
are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  re¬ 
motest  antiquity.” — Vope. 

To  step  forth,  to  move  or  come  forth.  —  To  step  in  or 
into,  to  move  or  advance  suddenly  into  a  place  or  state ; 
as,  to  step  into  another  person’s  shoes,  that  is,  occupy 
the  position  formerly  held  by  another.  —  To  enter  for  a 
short  space  of  time ;  as,  I  have  just  stepped  in  for  a  chat 
with  you.  —  To  take  possession  of  without  trouble;  as, 
to  step  into  a  legacy. 

To  step  out,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  step  or 
stride,  without  additional  rapidity. —  To  step  short.  (Mil.) 
To  curtail  the  length  or  rapidity  of  the  step,  according 
to  established  regulations. 

— v.  a.  To  set,  as  the  feet.  —  To  fix  or  erect  in  its  place 
or  socket ;  as,  to  step  a  mast. 

— n.  [A.  S.  steep,  stap ;  allied  to  Gr.  steibo,  to  tread  or 
stamp  on.]  A  pace;  an  advance,  recession,  or  movement 
made  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  as,  to  take  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  —  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending  a  stair ; 
as,  a  flight  of  steps.  —  The  space  passed  by  the  foot  in 
walking  or  running;  as,  he  takes  a  long  step.  — A  small 
space  or  distance ;  as,  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  step 
from  here.  —  Gradation ;  degree ;  as,  he  won  his  present 
position  step  by  step.  —  Progression ;  act  of  advancing  ; 
resultant  gain,  benefit,  or  advantage;  as,  reform  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  —  Footstep ;  track ;  print 
or  impression  of  the  foot;  trace;  vestige;  as,  he  walks 
in  the  steps  of  his  forefathers.  —  Gait ;  manner  of  walk¬ 
ing;  as,  a  cripple  approaching  may  be  known  by  his 
step.  —  Proceeding;  measure;  action;  as,  I  shall  take 
steps  to  gain  redress.  —  The  round,  rung,  or  rundle  of  a 
ladder;  as,  he  ascended  cautiously  step  after  step. 

— pi.  Walk;  passage;  as,  he  bent  his  steps  homeward.  — 
A  portable  wooden  framework  of  stairs,  used  within¬ 
doors  in  reaching  to  something  elevated. 

(Mach.)  A  kind  of  bearing  wherein  the  lower  end  of 
a  spindle  or  vertical  shaft  revolves. 

(Mus.)  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  larger  diatonic 
degrees  or  intervals  of  the  scale. 

(Ship  building.)  A  block  of  wood, or  in  large  ships,  a 
strong,  solid,  platform  upon  the  keelson,  supporting  the 
heel  of  the  mast,  and  equalizing  the  pressure.  —  (pi.) 
Stairs  on  the  topsides  for  the  convenience  of  getting 
aboard  a  ship. 

— [A.  S.  steop,  from  stepan ;  Icel.  styfi,  to  cut  off.]  A  pre¬ 
fix  used  in  the  composition  of  certain  words  to  express 
relationship  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent;  as,  a  step¬ 
father,  step-mother,  step- son,  step-daughter,  &c. 

Step -brother,  (-bruth'er,)  n.  A  brother  by  marriage 
of  a  parent. 

Step'-child,  n.  A  son  or  daughter  by  marriage  only. 

Step'-dame,  n.  A  step-mother. 

Ktep'-tlaug; titer,  ti.  The  daughter  of  ones  wife  by 
a  former  husband,  or  of  one’s  husband  by  a  former  wife. 

Step'-tather,  n.  The  husband  of  one’s  mother  by 
virtue  of  a  marriage  subsequent  to  that  of  which  the 
person  spoken  of  is  the  offspring. 

Step  -grate,  n.  (Mach.)  A  kind  of  grate  for  contain¬ 
ing  fuel,  in  which  the  bars  present  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  steps.  ,  „  .  ,  ...  r 

Stephan ite.  (stef-,)  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphide  of 
silver  and  antimony,  composed  (when  pure)  of  i0  per 
cent,  of  silver,  14  antimony,  and  16  sulphur.  It  is  a 
valuable  ore  of  silver,  of  a  dark,  lead-gray,  or  iron- 
black  color,  with  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found 
associated  with  other  silver-ores. 

Stephen  I.,  (ste'vn,)  Pope,  ascended  the  pontifical 
chair  after  Lucius,  in  253.  He  had  a  difference  with 


St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  about  rebaptizing  repentant 
heretics,  which  practice  this  Pope  condemned.  D.  257. 

Stephen  II.,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  elected  pope  in 
752.  Astolphus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  having  menaced 
the  city  of  Rome,  S.  implored  the  aid  of  Constantine 
Copronymus,  Emperor  of  the  East;  but  he,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war,  recommended  his  cause  to  Pepin,  King 
of  the  Franks,  who  marched  into  Italy,  and  deprived 
Astolphus  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  several 
cities,  which  he  gave  to  the  Pope,  thus  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  D.  757. 

Stephen  III.,  succeeded  Paul  I.  in  768.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  at  variance  with  the  Lombards,  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  Charles  (afterwards 
Charlemagne)  and  Carloman,  sons  of  Pepin,  if  they  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  or  intermarried  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Lombard  king.  Charles,  however, 
married  Hermengarda,  daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of 
the  Lombards,  but  put  her  away  a  year  afterwards.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Adrian  I.  D.  772. 

Stephen  IV.,  succeeded  Leo  III.  in  816,  but  died  in  the 
same  year. 

Stephen  V.,  was  elected  in  succession  to  Adrian  III.,  in 
885.  He  was  a  learned  pontiff’,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Rome  from  the  effects  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  famine  which  had  desolated  the  country  shortly 
before  his  accession.  D.  891. 

Stephen  VI.,  becamo  Pope  in  succession  to  Romanus  in 
897.  He  caused  the  body  of  Pope  Formosus  to  be  dis¬ 
interred  and  cast  into  an  ordinary  grave,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Pope  had  been  excommunicated  by  John  VIII. 
anterior  to  his  elevatiou  to  the  tiara.  In  898  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  Formosus  burst  into  an  insurrection,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  seized  Stephen,  strangled  him. 

Stephen  VII.,  was  the  successor  of  Leo  V.,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  papacy  in  929.  There  are  no  reliable  records  of 
his  pontificate.  D.  931. 

Stephen  VIII.,  was  the  successor  of  Leo  VIII.  At  the 
time  of  his  election,  939,  Rome  was  governed  by  Alberic, 
son  of  Marozia  (see  Marozia),  who  styled  himself 
“  Prince  and  Senator  of  all  the  Romans.”  The  records 
of  his  papacy  are  extremely  untrustworthy ;  but  it  is 
stated  by  one  authority  that  Stephen  VIII.  was,  during 
a  revolt  of  the  Roman  populace,  rendered  a  cripple  for 
life.  His  successor  was  Martin  III.  Stephen  d.  942. 

Stephen  IX.,  was  elected  to  the  papacy  in  succession  to 
Victor  II.  in  1057.  He  had  previously  fulfilled  the  office 
of  papal  legate  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  After 
his  elevation,  he  dispatched  legates  to  Milan  to  enforce 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  of  that  church  ;  the  disputes 
upon  which  decree  lasted  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  a  learned  and  energetic  pontiff,  but  too  ambi¬ 
tious  of  worldly  influence.  D.  1058. 

Ste'phen  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father 
Geisa  in  997.  He  reformed  the  manners  of  his  subjects, 
enacted  excellent  laws,  and  introduced  Christianity  into 
his  kingdom.  D.  1038.  S.  was  canonized,  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  S.  Germany, 
where  churches  are  met  everywhere  dedicated  to  his 
name. 

Stephen  II.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Kolo- 
man  iu  1114.  He  invaded  Poland  and  Austria,  and 
marched  into  Russia,  but  was  unsuccessful  everywhere. 
He  abdicated  in  1131, and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  in  the  same  year. 

Stephen  III.,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1161, 
but  was  almost  immediately  deposed  by  the  nobles. 
He  regained  the  crown,  however,  in  1165,  and  reigned 
till  1174. 

Stephen  IV.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1161,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  preceding  in  1163,  soon  after  which  he  died  at 
Semlin. 

Stephen  V.,  reigned  two  years  only,  but  gained  an  illus¬ 
trious  name  by  his  victories  over  Ottocar,  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  1270-1272. 

Ste'phen,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of  the  Count 
of  Blois  by  his  wife  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  b.  1105.  Being  in  England  on  the  death  of 
Henry  I.,  he  seized  on  the  crown  and  royal  coffers,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Henry’s  daughter,  Maud,  the  empress, 
and  was  crowned  in  1135.  F’our  years  elapsed  before 
Matilda  was  able  to  land  with  forces  to  dispute  S’ s 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  after  a  long  civil  war, 
that  lasted  nearly  the  whole  reign,  and  in  which  S.  was 
once  taken  prisoner,  but  released  for  Maud’s  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  it  was  finally  decided  that  S. 
should  retain  the  crown  for  his  own  life,  on  condition 
that  Prince  Henry,  Maud’s  son  by  her  first  husband, 
should  succeed.  These  terms  were  concluded  in  1154; 
Stephen  only  lived  a  year  after,  dying  in  1154,  after  a 
stormy  reign  of  19  years. 

Ste'phen,  King  of  Poland,  surnamed  Bathori,  was  a 
noble  Hungarian,  b.  1532,  elected  Prince  of  Transylva- 
via  1571,  and  succeeded  to  Henry  of  Valois  as  King  of 
Poland,  1575.  D.  1586. 

Ste'phen,  (St.,)  The  Deacon,  called  also  the  Protomar¬ 
tyr,  or  earliest  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  was  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  whose  appointment  is  related  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  circumstances 
of  his  martyrdom  are  related  in  the  same  chapter.  His 
festival  is  fixed  during  the  festivals  which  accompany 
that  of  Christmas.  It  is  kept  with  great  solemnity, 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  His  relics  are  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent., 
the  “  discovery  ”  being  commemorated  by  a  festival  held 
on  the  3d  of  August. 

Steph'ens,  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  American  states¬ 
man,  sometime  Vice-President  of  the  so-called  Confeder¬ 
ate  States,  b.  in  Taliaferro,  Ga.,  1812,  was  left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  14,  graduated  at  Franklin  College  iu  1832, 


and  having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1835.  He  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature  iu  1836,  and  served  five  years ;  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  his  State  in  1842,  and  a  representative 
in  Congress  for  Georgia  in  1843.  After  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  S.,  who  had  been  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Georgia,  became 
a  supporter  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  August,  1860,  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  before  a  convention  in  Georgia  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  secession  of  that  State.  When, 
however,  he  saw  the  rupture  inevitable,  he  supported 
it,  and  was  elected  provisional  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States.  He  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Virginia,  which  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  through  his  agency  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
State  Convention,  and  the  State  was  admitted  into  the 
new  confederation  provisionally  formed  at  Montgomery. 
On  the  organization  of  the  permanent  government, 
S.  was  elected  Vice-President  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  April,  1865, 
S.  retired  to  Georgia,  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  but  was  released,  Oct.  11, 
1865,  when  he  returned  to  Georgia.  In  December,  1865, 
he  was  elected  Senator  of  the  U.  States  Congress,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  1874,  was  elected 
representative  to  Congress,  and  served  several  terms. 
In  1882,  was  elected  Gov.  of  Geo.  D.  March  4th,  1883. 
S.  is  author  of  a  Hist,  of  the  War  of  Secession.  1869. 

Stephen's,  (or  Ste'veii's)  Laii(iing,  in  Mich.,  a 
v.  of  Sanilac  co.,  on  L.  Huron,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Lexington. 

Stepliensburg1,  in  Iiy.,  a  p.  v.  of  Hardin  co.,  90  in. 
S.W.  of  Frankfort. — In  Va.,  a  v.  of  Frederick  co.,  abt. 
9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Winchester. 

Stephen's  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Ste'plienson.  George,  the  founder  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  of  Great  Britain,  and  perfecter  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  was  b.  in  Northumberland,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  14,  he  joined  his  father  in  his  work  as  fireman  in  a 
colliery,  where,  by  a  close  attention  to  all  he  saw,  and 
a  constant  study  of  every  piece  of  mechanism  that  came 
in  his  way,  he  acquired  a  large  amount  of  sound  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge;  while  by  mending  boots,  clothes,  and 
cleaning  clocks,  he  was  enabled  to  add  a  trifle  to  his 
weekly  earnings.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  colliery,  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Soon  after 
this  he  built  his  first  travelling  engine  to  draw  the 
wagons  along  the  tramway,  which,  though  clumsy  and 
weak  in  power,  was  immensely  superior  to  any  engine 
then  in  use;  the  following  year  he  constructed  a  second, 
as  superior  to  his  first  as  that  had  been  to  all  others  be¬ 
fore  it.  From  this  time  improvement  followed  on  im¬ 
provement  in  rapid  succession,  not  only  iu  the  form  of 
the  locomotive,  but  in  the  rails  and  in  every  department 
to  which  steam  was  applicable,  till,  from  mere  tram¬ 
ways,  the  whole  beautiful  system  of  railway  locomo¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  complications  of  stations,  signals,  ten¬ 
ders,  and  carriages,  w  as  at  last  completed  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  In  1830 
that  great  undertaking  was  opened,  and  from  that  time 
the  name  of  S.  became  one  of  the  most  popular  among 
men  of  science  in  Europe.  In  1845  he  retired  from  all 
railway  undertakings,  and  devoted  his  time  to  his  col¬ 
lieries  and  other  sources  of  business,  and,  after  having 
been  instrumental  iu  establishing  all  the  foreign  and 
home  lines,  he  d.  in  1848,  leaving  his  fortune  and  his 
fame  to  his  only  son,  Robert  Stephenson,  who,  b.  in 
1803,  joined  his  father  in  his  complicated  operations  on 
the  Liverpool  line,  became  the  permanent  engineer  of 
that  company,  surveyed  several  new  lines,  visited  South 
America  to  inspect  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that 
country,  and  long  before  his  father’s  retirement  from 
active  operations  had  established  a  name  as  the  first 
civil  engineer  in  Europe.  Among  the  great  works  with 
which  Robert  Stephenson’s  name  is  associated,  are  the 
High  Level  Bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed  Viaduct, 
the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Victo¬ 
ria  Bridge  at  Montreal  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  grandest  of  engineering  achievements,  and  the 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  Railway.  In  1847  he  entered 
Parliament  for  Whitby ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  He  published  two  valuable  works — The 
Locomotive  Steam  Engine,  and  The  Atmospheric  Rail¬ 
way  System.  D.  1859. 

Ste'plienson,  in  Illinois,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin;  area,  560  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Pekatunica  river, 
and  Yellow  and  Richland  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  fertile.  Minerals.  Lead.  Cap.  Freeport.  Pop. 
(1897)  33,830. 

Ste'pti  on  sport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  of  Breck- 
enridge  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  110  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Ste'phensville,  or  Stevensville,  in  Texas,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Erath  co.,  abt.  "150  m.  N.W.  of  Austin 
City. 

Ste'phentown,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Rensselaer  co. 

Step'-mother,  n.  The  wife  of  one’s  father  by  virtue 
of  a  marriage  subsequent  to  that  of  which  the  person 
spoken  of  is  the  offspring. 

Step'ney,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
20  m.  W.  of  New  Haven. 

Steppe,  (step,)  n.  [Russ,  step).]  (Grog.)  The  name  given 
to  part  of  the  low  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  traceable  from  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean  through  Holland  and  N .  Prussia  into  Russia, thence 
into  Siberia, and  so  at  intervals  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
in  Behring’s  Straits.  The  area  is  estim.  at  4,500,000  sq. 
m.,  a  part  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Th« 
parts  of  the  plain  strictly  denominated  Steppes  begin  at 
the  River  Dnieper,  and  extend  along  the  shores  of  tho 
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Black  Sea.  including  all  tlie  country  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  Hundreds  of 
leagues  may  be  traversed  eastward  of  the  Dnieper 
without  variation  of  scene,  and  there  is  a  dead  level  of 
thin  but  luxuriant  pasture,  bounded  only  by  the  hori¬ 
zon.  While  vegetation  lasts,  there  are  horses  and  cattle 
without  number;  but  winter  begins  in  October,  and  the 
whole  area  is  then  covered  with  snow.  Fearful  storms 
of  wind  often  rage  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright.  In 
June,  the  Steppes  are  parched  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
dust ;  but  at  other  times,  and  in  many  parts,  wheat  is 
cultivated,  and  the  crops  obtained  are  very  large.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Steppes  must  be  regarded  as 
barren,  and  part  of  the  tract  is  even  a  desert.  Between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  wide  ocean  of  shifting  sand,  often  driven  by 
whirlwinds. 

Step  ping1,  n.  Act  of  walking  or  running  by  steps. 

Step'ping'-stoiie,  n.  A  stone  to  raise  the  feet  above 
the  mud  or  water  in  walking.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  a 
means  of  progress  or  further  advantage;  as,  application 
is  a  stepping-stone  to  success. 

Step'-slster,  n.  A  sister  by  marriage  only. 

Step'-son,  n.  The  son  of  one’s  wife  by  a  former  hus¬ 
band,  or  ot  one’s  husband  by  a  former  wife. 

Step '-stone,  n.  A  stone  laid  as  a  stair  to  step  on  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  door  of  a  house. 

Stercoraceons,  (-ko-rd'shus,)  a.  [From  Lat.  stercus, 
dung.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  dung. 

Sterco'ranism,  Sterco'rianism,n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  nickname  which  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
Western  Church,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  to  a 
dogma  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
consecrated  elements,  so  as  to  render  the  divine  body 
subject  to  the  act  of  digestion. 

Ster'corary,  n.  [From  Lat.  stercus,  dung.]  A  shel¬ 
tered  place  for  receiving  dung. 

Stereulia,  ( ster-ku'le-a ,)  n.  ( Bot .)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Sterculiacese.  The  most  interesting  species 
is  S.  acuminata,  the  seeds  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Mola-nuts,  are  used  in  Africa  to  sweeten  water,  which 
has  become  more  or  less  putrid.  They  contain  a  large 
amount  of  mucilage.  tragacantha,  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  received  its  specific  name  from  yielding  a  gum 


Fig.  2428.  —  chicha,  ( Stereulia  chicha). 

a,  Branch  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  b,  parts  of  fructification ;  c, 
pistil;  d,  transverse  section  of  ovary. 


resembling  flaky  tragacanth.  S.  urens,  a  native  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  yields  a  gum  of  a  similar  nature,  which  is 
known  as  gum  kuteera.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  con¬ 
tain  fixed  oil,  and  many  are  eaten  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Chicha,  S. 
chicha  of  Brazil  (Fig.  2428),  which  are  roasted  before 
being  eaten.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
and  have  a  pleasant  flavor. 

jSterculia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Silk-cotton  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Malvales.  Diag.  Columnous 
stamens  all  perfect,  and  2-celled  anthers  turned  out¬ 
ward.  They  consist  of  large  trees  or  shrubs.  There 
are  37  genera  and  128  species,  all  natives  of  the  tropics 
or  of  very  warm  climates.  In  their  properties  they  re¬ 
semble  the  Malvaceae,  being  generally  mucilaginous, 
demulcent,  and  emollient.  Some  produce  seeds  with  a 
hairy  or  cottony  covering,  and  others  yield  useful  fibres. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  size,  height, 
and  apparently  enormous  age.  See  Baobab,  Bombax, 
Durio,  Stercclia. 

Stere,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  stereos,  firm,  solid.]  The  French 
unit  for  solid  measure,  equivalent  to  a  cubic  metre,  or 
3P31044  American  cubic  feet. 

Stere'obale,  Sty'loliate,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  stereos, 
solid,  and  basis,  base.]  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  or  base¬ 
ment  of  a  building  or  column. 

Stereochroiilic,  (-krom’-,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference  to,  the  art  of  stereochromy. 

Stereoeliromy,  (- dk'ro-my ,)  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  hard, 
solid,  and  chrome,  color.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  new  process 
of  creating  durable  pictures  upon  walls.  The  wall  to  be 
painted  is  first  coated  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  lime- 
mortar,  in  order  to  equalize  its  unevenness.  The  sand 
employed,  which  may  be  either  silicious  or  calcareous, 
must  be  of  even  grain  and  well  washed  beforehand. 


Lime  must  be  sparingly  employed,  so  as  to  render  the 
cement  rather  poor  than  otherwise.  In  this  and  in  ail 
the  subsequent  operations,  pure  rain-water  must  be 
used.  The  plaster,  thus  prepared,  must  be  well  dried 
and  exposed  to  the  air  lor  several  days,  so  as  to  become 
entirely  carbonated.  Caustic  lime  would  decompose  the 
soluble  glass.  Fuchs,  the  inventor  of  A’.,  recommends  the 
moistening  of  the  wall  several  times  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  saturation 
of  the  lime.  When  dry,  it  is  washed  over  several  times 
with  a  moderately  diluted  solution  of  the  so-called 
‘‘double  water-glass,”  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time.  The 
ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  upper  layer  may  be 
soon  after  added.  It  consists,  like  the  lower  one,  of  a 
lime-mortar,  and  is  spread  in  the  thickness  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  saud  employed  must  be  well 
washed,  and  of  a  grain  not  exceeding  a  certain  size. 
When  the  coating  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  sometimes  rubbed 
with  a  sharp  sandstone,  in  order  to  remove  the  layer 
formed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
accomplish  this  by  means  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  thus  formed  binds  the  soluble 
glass,  a  solution  of  which,  when  the  coat  is  dry,  is  spread 
over  the  surface.  The  same  is  diluted  with  its  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  the  operation  is  twice  repeated.  Too 
much  water-glass  prevents  the  ground  from  taking  the 
colors.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  painting 
may  be  at  once  proceeded  with;  some  delay,  however, 
increases  the  capacity  for  absorption.  The  colors  to  be 
used  must  be  ground  with  pure  water,  (we  shall  speak 
of  their  preparation  in  a  subsequent  article,)  and  the 
wall  has  also  to  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  in 
order  to  displace  the  air  from  the  pores,  and  to  insure 
the  adherence  of  the  colors.  Nothing  further  remains 
to  be  done  than  to  fix  the  colors  properly  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  soluble  glass  referred  to,  which  operation 
is  accomplished  by  sprinkling  the  painting  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  shower  or  mist,  then  letting  it  dry,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation  until  the  colors  adhere  so  firmly  that 
they  cannot  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finger. 

Ste'reograpli,  n.  A  photograph  prepared  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  stereoscope. 

Stereography,  n.  (Geom.)  The  act  or  art  of  de¬ 
lineating  the  lorms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane ;  shaded 
geometric  drawing. 

Stereom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  metron,  measure.] 
(Hydrodynamics.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  pow¬ 
ders,  as  well  as  of  solids. 

Stereoin'et  ry ,  n.  The  art  of  measuring,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  solid  contents  of,  solid  bodies. 

Stereonion'oseope,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  firm,  memos, 
single,  and  skopein,  to  view.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument 
having  two  lenses,  whereby  a  stereoscopic  effect  may  be 
obtained  from  a  single  picture. 

Stereop'ticon,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  optikns,  having 
reference  to  sight.]  (Optics.)  A  kind  of  magic  lantern 
for  the  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures. 

Ste'reoscope,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  skoped,  view.]  ( Op¬ 
tics.)  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  two  pictures 
taken  from  different  points  of  view  are  shown  as  one 
picture  of  that  object,  having  the  almost  magical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solidity.  The  theory  of  the  S.  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  who  showed  that  the 
image  of  every  solid  object  painted  on  the  retina  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  every  different  position  of  the  eye.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  by  means  of  the  common  camera-obscura:  — 
If  the  image  of  a  picture  be  formed  in  this  instrument, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  position  the  instrument 
is  fixed  with  regard  to  the  picture,  the  relative  position 
of  all  its  points  will  be  the  same;  but  when  a  solid  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  castle  or  a  tree,  is  depicted  in  the  camera,  the 
case  is  far  different.  It  will  then  be  observed  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  several  points  of  the  solid  image 
will  vary  every  time  the  instrument  is  shifted.  It  is 
precisely  similar  with  the  eye;  a  different  picture  is 
painted  on  the  retina  every  time  the  position  of  the 
eye  is  changed.  In  obedience  to  this  law',  two  slightly 
different  pictures  of  any  solid  object  will  be  simultane¬ 
ously  impressed  on  the  two  eyes.  That  this  is  actually 
the  case,  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  placing  a  lighted 
candle  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  face,  and  holding 
up  the  fore-finger  between  the  candle  and  the  nose  ;  the 
finger  and  candle  will  appear  on  the  contrary  sides  of 
each  other  when  seen  by  each  eye  separately.  Professor 
Wheatstone  showed  that  the  combination  of  two  dis¬ 
similar  visual  images,  simultaneously  depicted  on  the 
two  retinae,  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  perception  of  re¬ 
lief  or  solidity,  and  this  fact  he  proved  by  explaining 
that  if  two  pictures  of  an  object  be  taken  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  two  eyes  sepa¬ 
rately,  upon  these  pictures  being  presented  to  the  two 
eyes  in  such  a  way  that  their  images  might  fall  on  cor¬ 
responding  portions  of  the  retinas,  then  the  two  views 
would  be  combined  into  one,  and  carry  to  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  the  impression  of  actual  solidity.  The 
principle  on  which  the  instrument  depends  is  not  of 
modern  invention  ;  it  was  known  to  Euclid,  B.  c.  300 
and  was  described  by  Galen  in  174.  The  first  S  was 
manufactured  by  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  in  1851.  The  len¬ 
ticular  S.,  which  is  the  most  generally  useful,  consists 
of  two  semi-lenses  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  each 
eye  sees  the  picture  of  a  drawing  opposite  to  it,  through 
the  margin  of  the  semi-lens,  or  through  parts  of  it  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  margin.  The  distance  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lens  through  which  we  look  must  be  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  pupils,  which  at  an 
average,  is  two  and  a  half  inches.  By  this  method  the 
images  are  not  only  united,  but  magnified  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  in  many  cases  advantageous.  The  S  now 
so  commonly  used  for  viewing  photographs  taken  from 


two  different  points  of  view  are  constructed  on  thil 
principle. 

Stereoscop'ic,  Stereoseop'ical,  a.  Pertaining, 

relating,  or  adapted,  to  the  stereoscope;  as,  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures;  beheld  through  a  stereoscope;  as,  ste¬ 
reoscopic  views. 

Stereos'copy,  n.  The  art  of  applying  the  stereoscope, 
or  of  constructing  such  instrument. 

Stereot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  hard,  solid,  and  temnein, 
to  cut.]  The  art  or  science  of  cutting  solids,  or  making 
sections  thereof. 

Ste'reotype,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  firm,  solid,  and  typos,  a 
blow,  a  type.]  (Print.)  The  surface  of  a  page  of  types 
cast  in  one  piece  of  type  metal,  about  one-eightli  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  art  of  stereotyping  was  invented 
by  the  celebrated  printers  MM.  Didot,  who.  towards 
the  close  of  the  l*tli  century,  printed  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lications,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  by  means 
of  stereotyped  plates.  This  plan  was  to  “set  up ’’the 
work  in  movable  types  of  a  harder  substance  than  is 
usual,  and  with  these  to  obtain  a  matrix  by  striking 
upon  a  mass  of  soft  metal  in  an  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  perfect  fusion  and  perfect  solidity,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  called  at  the  present  time  in  France  clichagi.  About 
the  year  1813  the  art  was  introduced  crudely  into  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  stereotype  foundries  were  afterwards  established 
in  N.  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  It  has 
been  successively  improved,  and  the  process  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  as  at  present  practised,  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  :  After  the  setting  up  of  a  page,  or  a  number  of 
pages,  of  movable  types,  according  to  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Printing,  the  types  are  passed 
on  to  the  stereotvper,  who  proceeds  to  take  a  mould 
from  them.  He  first  of  all  moistens  the  surface  by  rub¬ 
bing  over  it  an  oily  composition  to  prevent  the  mould 
from  adhering  to  it.  The  page  is  then  fixed  in  a  metallic 
frame,  called  a  flask,  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  semi¬ 
liquid  state  is  poured  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  plaster  soon  settles  into  a  solid  mass,  upon  which  it  is 
carefully  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  types.  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  good  and  perfect  mould,  it  is  then  placed  face 
downwards  upon  a  plate  of  iron  termed  a  floater.  This 
last  is  contained  ill  a  cast-iron  pan,  the  cover  of  this  pan 
being  placed  above  the  back  of  the  mould  and  firmly 
secured  there  by  a  screw.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  corners  of  the  lid  of  the  casting-pan  are  cut  off,  in 
order  that  the  metal  may  enter.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  next  sunk  into  a  large  iron  kettle  containing  melted 
metal,  and  the  metal,  running  in  through  the  open  spaces 
at  the  corners  of  the  pan-lid,  insinuates  itself  into  every 
hollow  of  the  mould.  After  ten  minutes’  immersion  the 
pan  is  raised,  and  when  cold,  the  contents  are  removed, 
and  a  cast  plate,  the  face  of  which  is  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  the  types  from  which  the  mould  was  taken,  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  insure  the  proper  thickness,  as  well  as  aD 
even  surface,  the  back  of  the  plate  is  shaved  upon  a 
shaving-machine.  The  most  careful  casting  cannot 
prevent  occasional  defects  in  a  plate,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Win  finisher  to  remove  small  globules  of  metal,  which 
occasionally  adhere  to  the  letters,  or  to  replace  those 
letters  that  have  been  broken,  by  dexterously  soldering 
in  new  ones.  This  mode,  known  as  the  Plaster  process, 
is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  one  mostly  employed  in 
stereotyping  books.  Another  method,  called  the  Papier- 
Mache,  may  be  thus  described  :  4  or  5  sheets  of  mois¬ 
tened  sized  tissue-paper,  called  papier-machi,  slightly 
pasted  together  on  a  sheet  of  plate  paper,  are  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  types.  The  whole  is  then  struck 
with  a  heavy  brush  till  the  soft  paper  has  taken  a  per¬ 
fect  impression  of  the  type.  On  this  matrix,  as  it  is 
then  called,  a  sheet  of  plate  paper  is  next  placed  and 
again  beaten  with  a  brush.  This  paper  mould  is  next 
dried  and  hardened  by  being  placed  upon  a  steam  chest 
and  a  heavy  screw  pressure  put  on  it  in  order  to  retain 
the  perfect  impression  while  drying.  From  this  mould 
a  cast  may  be  taken  by  simply  placing  it  in  a  flask  and 
pouring  upon  it  the  molten  metal.  Several  casts  can 
be  taken  from  the  same  mould.  On  account  of  the 
simplicity  and  rapidity  of  this  paper  process,  many 
newspapers  and  publications  having  a  large  circulation 
have  adopted  it  as  the  means  of  supplying  plates,  for 
the  rapid  production  of  the  requisite  number  of  copies. 
Still  a  third  method  of  stereotyping,  called  the  Clay  pro¬ 
cess,  has  been  recently  invented,  in  which  the  mould  of 
the  type  is  made  of  clay,  and  by  pressure  as  in  elec- 
trotypiug.  The  benefits  afforded  by  S.  are  many;  in 
the  production  of  works  of  reference,  of  standard  au¬ 
thors,  and  of  books  for  which  there  is  a  continued  de¬ 
mand,  the  process  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  Indeed,  it 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  cheap  books  in  large 
numbers,  as  it  saves  the  publisher  from  printing  more 
copies  at  a  time  than  he  needs  ;  and  when  a  new  demand 
arises,  there  is  no  necessity  to  undergo  a  fresh  expense 
in  the  new  composition  of  the  types. 

— a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  fixed  metallic 
types;  executed  on  fixed  metallic  types,  or  plates  of 
fixed  type ;  as,  a  stereotype  edition. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stereotyped,  ste're-o-txpt.)  To 
print  by  the  use  of  fixed  metallic  types ;  to  make,  as 
fixed  metallic  types  or  plates  of  type-metal,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  words  and  letters  of  a  book;  to  compose, 
as  a  book  in  fixed  types ;  as,  to  stereotype  the  works  of 
Shakspeare. 

Ste'reoty  ped,  p.  a.  Formed  on  fixed  metallic  types, 
or  plates  of  fixed  types ;  as,  a  stereotyped  work.  —  Hence, 
analogically,  established  in  a  fixed,  unchangeable  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  stereotyped  ideas. 

Ste'reoty  per,  Ste'reotype-founder,  Ste're- 
otypist,  n.  A  maker  of  stereotype  plates. 

Stereotyp'ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  stereotype 
or  stereotype  plates. 
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Stereotypog'raphy,  n.  ("(Jr.  stereos,  solid,  typos,  at 
type,  and  graphi,  to  write.]  Art  or  practice  of  printing 1 
in  stereotype,  or  from  stereotype  plates. 

Ste'reoty  py,  ».  Art  or  occupation  of  making  stereo¬ 
type  plates. 

Sterile,  (stir'll,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sterilis,  barren  ;  Gr. 
sterros,  stony.}  Barren ;  infertile;  unfruitful;  yielding 
little  or  no  crop ;  as,  a  sterile  soil,  a  sterile  year. — Barren  ; 
reproductive  of  offspring ;  as,  a  sterile  woman,  a  sterile 
beast. 

—Lacking  fecundity  of  ideas;  destitute  of  imagination  or 
sentiment;  as,  a  sterile  production,  a  sterile  writer  or 
speaker. 

(Bot.)  Bearing  stamens  only ;  as,  a  sterile  plant. 

Steril  ity,  n.  [Fr.  steriliti ;  Lat.  sterilitas.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  sterile,  or  of  producing  little  or 
nothing ;  barrenness ;  unfruitfulness ;  unproductiveness ; 
state  of  not  producing  young,  as  of  animals. —  Destitu¬ 
tion  or  poverty  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  as  in  writings; 
want  of  fertility,  or  of  inventive  power;  mental  instead 
of  physical  barrenness. 

Rter'iiize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  steriliser.]  To  make  sterile ;  to 
exhaust  of  productive  power;  to  impoverishes  land. 
—  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  propagation,  as  of  young. 

Ster'Iet,  n.  [Russ,  stirliadj .]  ( Zoiil .)  The  smallest 
species  of  Sturgeon  ( Acipenser  ruthemus),  being  from  2 
to  3  feet  in  length ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Volga,  and 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  caviare  made  from 
this  fish  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
royal  table. 

Ster'Iing1,  a.  [Probably  from  Easterling,  the  proper 
name,  in  past  days,  of  German  traders  in  England, 
whose  money  was  of  the  purest  quality.]  An  epithet 
by  which  English  coin  or  money  of  account  is  distin¬ 
guished  ;  as,  a  pound  sterling,  sterling  value.  —  Hence, 
by  implication,  of  superior  quality;  genuine;  pure;  ex¬ 
cellent;  as,  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  a  man  of  sterling 
reputation. 

— n.  English  money  of  account. 

Ster'Iing’,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Philips  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  N.  of  Helena. 

Sterling,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  46  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Sterling,  in  Illinois,  a  city  and  township  of  White- 
sides  co.,  on  Bock  river,  and  the  Chicago  A  North¬ 
western  and  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy  R.  Bs., 
109  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Manuf.  Farming  implements, 
flour,  carriages,  Ac.  The  scenery  about  the  city  on 
Bock  river  is  beautiful,  and  the  river  affords  abundant 
water-power.  Pop.  (1897)  6,500. 

Sterling,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

Sterling,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Sterling,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Macomb  co. 

Sterling,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Sterling,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sterling,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

Sterling,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Brown 
co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Sterling,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Wayne  co. 

Sterling,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co. 

Sterling,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Polk  co. — A  | 
township  of  Vernon  co. 

Ster'Iing  City,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Park  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Ster'Iing  Hill,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villago  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Norwich. 

Ster'lingville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  155  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Stern,  a.  (comp,  sterner  ;  superl.  sternest.)  [A.  S. 
styme.]  Fixed  with  an  aspect  of  austerity,  severity,  or 
authority ;  rigid ;  as,  a  stern  countenance,  a  stem  gaze. 

_ Noting  severity  of  manners  or  disposition;  harsh; 

unrelenting;  cruel ;  austere;  as,  a  stern  parent,  astern 
•will.  —  Immovable;  rigidly  decided  or  steadfast;  as,  a 
stern  alternative,  stern  virtue. 

— n.  [A.  S.  stenra,  a  starer.]  The  hinder  part  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  —  hence,  humorously,  the  buttocks. 

(Naut.)  The  aft  or  hind  part  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  other 
vessel ;  in  contradistinction  from  the  stem  or  prow. 

By  the  stern,  laden  more  deeply  abaft  than  forward ; — 


said  of  a  ship. 

Ster'na.  n.  ( Zool.) 
Natatores.  They 
have  a  bill  as 
long,  or  longer, 
than  the  head, 
almost  straight, 
compressed,  and 
pointed;  the  man¬ 
dibles  of  equal 
length,  the  upper 
one  slightly  in¬ 
clined  towards 
the  point ;  nos¬ 
trils  pierced  to¬ 
wards  the  middle 
of  the  bill ;  legs 
small,  naked  to 
above  the  knee ; 
three  anterior 
toes,  united  by  an 
indented  web,  the 
hind  toe  free; 
w>ngs  very  long 
and  pointed  ;  tail 
more  or  less  fork- 
ad.  From  the  two 


The  Terns,  a  genus  of  birds,  order 


Fig.  2429. 

roseate  tern,  (S.  paradisea.) 


latter  characters,  the  species  of  Sterna  are  sometimes] 
called  sea-swallows.  There  are  several  American  spe-| 
cies,  among  which  S.  paradisea,  the  Roseate  Tern  (Fig. 
2429),  from  New  York  to  Florida,  is  16  inches  long. 

Stern'berg,  a  town  of  Moravia,  10  in.  from  Olmutz. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  canvas.  Pop.  11,616. 

Stern'bergite,  n.  (Min.)  Flexible  sulphide  of  silver 
and  iron,  composed  of  30  38  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  34-18 
silver,  and  35-44  iron.  It  generally  occurs  in  implanted 
rhombic  crystals,  which  are  attached  to  the  matrix 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  rose-like  or  fan-like  aggrega¬ 
tions,  also  massive.  It  is  of  a  pinchbeck,  brown  color, 
with  a  violet-blue  tarnish ;  is  very  sectile,  and  flexible  j 
in  thin  laminte,  which  after  being  bent  may  be  smoothed  i 
down  again  with  the  nail,  like  tin-foil. 

Stern'-board,  n.  (Naut.)  The  lee-way,  or  retrogres¬ 
sive  motion  of  a  vessel ;  —  hence,  a  loss  of  way  iu  mak-  j 
ing  tacks. 

To  make  a  stern-hoard,  to  recede  from  the  point  reached 
in  the  last  tack. 

Stcrn'-ohase,  a.  A  chase  in  which  two  vessels  sail 
on  one  identical  course,  one  pursuing  in  the  wake  of  the 
other. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  an  English  miscellaneous  writer,  of 
a  very  singular  and  original  cast,  was  a  grandson  of 
Richard  Stern?,  archbishop  of  York,  and  B.  in  1713,  at 
Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  where  his  father,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  was  at  that  time  stationed.  He  was  educated 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1740.  Having  entered  into  orders,  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Sterne,  a  wealthy  pluralist,  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  Sutton,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  a  pre¬ 
bend  at  York,  the  rectory  of  Stillingtou,  and  the  cu¬ 
racy  of  Coxwold.  For  many  years  he  was  little  known 
beyond  the  vicinity  of  his  pastoral  residences;  but  in 
1759  appeared  the  first  two  vols.  of  his  celebrated  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  which  drew  upon  him  praise  and  censure 
of  every  kind,  and  became  so  popular  that  a  bookseller 
engaged  for  its  completion  on  very  lucrative  terms. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  publication  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1767, 
he  published  three  vols.  of  Sermons,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  from  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of  them, 
lie  then  spent  some  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and.  in  1768,  he  composed  his  Sentimental  Journey, 
which,  by  a  number  of  pathetic  incidents,  and  vivid 
strokes  of  national  and  characteristic  delineation,  is  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  entertaining,  and  acquired  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  than  even  its  predecessor.  D.  1768. 

Sterned,  (st'rnd.)  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  particular 
form  of  stern  ;  —  said  of  a  ship ;  as,  square-sternrd,  pink- 
sterned.  round -stemed. 

Stern'ly,  adv.  In  a  stern  manner;  with  an  austere  or 
stern  air  or  countenance  :  with  severity  or  authority. 

Stern'most,  a.  Furthest  aft  or  astern ;  as,"  the  stem- 
most  ship  in  a  squadron. 

Stern'ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  stern;  severe  or  harsh 
manner  or  disposition  ;  austerity;  rigor;  harshness. 

Sterno-cos'tal,  a.  [Gr.  sternon,  the  breast,  and  Lat. 
costa,  a  rib.]  (Anat.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference,  to 
the  breast-bone  and  the  ribs. 

Stern  -post,  n.  (Ship-building.)  The  straight  piece 
of  timber  at  the  aftermost  part  of  a  ship,  and  to  which 
both  sides  of  the  vessel  unite;  the  lower  end  is  tenoned 
into  the  keel. 

Stern'-sheets,  n.pl.  [Stern  and  sheet.]  (Naut.)  That 
part  of  a  ship’s  boat  which  is  contained  between  the 
stern  and  the  hindermost  seat  of  the  rowers. 

Stern'son,  Sfern'-kiiee,  n.  ( Ship-building .)  A| 
timber  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  stern-post 
that  the  stemson  bears  to  the  stem. 

.Ster  n mu,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sternon.]  (Anat.)  The 
breast-bone,  an  oblong,  flat,  irregularly-shaped  bone 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  (sec  Fig.  2258).  In 
the  young  subject,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  bones, 
which  become  united  in  the  adult,  when  it  consists  of 
three,  and  sometimes  of  two,  or  even  of  one  bone.  It 
serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  seven  upper  or  true 
ribs  on  each  side,  is  of  use  in  aiding  respiration,  and  de¬ 
fends  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Sternutation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat .  sternutatio.] 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

Sternu'tative,  Sternu'tatory,  a.  Having  the 

quality  to  excite  or  promote  sneezing. 

— n.  Any  substance  that  causes  one  to  sneeze. 

Stern'-way,  n.  (Naut.)  The  retrograde  or  backward 
movement  of  a  ship,  that  is,  stern  foremost. 

Ster'ret's  Gap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Perry  co. 

Sterto'rious.  Ster'torous,  a.  [Fr.  stertoreux,  from 
Lat.  stertere,  to  snore.]  Accompanied  with,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  a  deep  snoring,  or  heavy,  labored  breathing, 
as  in  apoplexy;  —  hence,  breathing  with  hoarse  inspira¬ 
tions  ;  snoring. 

Stetlioin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  stcthos,  chest,  and  metron, 
measure.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
differential  mobility  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest  in 
respiration. 

Stcth'oscope,  n.  [Gr.  stethos,  the  chest,  and  sknpein, 
to  explore.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Laen- 
nec,  of  Paris,  in  1823,  and  is  of  valuable  aid  in  the  process 
of  auscultation.  It  consists  of  a  tube  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  made  of  wood,  or  sometimes  of  gutta-percha, 
widening  considerably  at  one  end,  and  but  slightly  at 
the  other.  The  wide  end  is  applied  to  the  chest,  or  other 
part  of  the  patient,  the  physician  putting  his  ear  to  the 
narrow  end,  and  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  heart, 
lungs,  Ac.,  the  state  of  these  parts  may  be  ascertained. 
These  sounds  vary  according  as  they  are  examined  at 
different  parts  of  the  cheRt  or  neck:  thus,  in  the  latter 
region,  the  sound  heard  is  called  tracheal  respiration ; 


at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  bronchial  respiration; 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  chest  it  is  called  vesicular 
respiration.  Besides  these,  — the  usual  sounds  heard 
when  the  parts  are  moistened  by  their  natural  secretions, 
— there  are  other  sounds  given  out  when  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  air,  either 
by  a  contraction  of  the  part,  or  by  the  greater  density  of 
the  fluids ;  these  sounds  are  called  rhonchi,  or  rattles,  and 
are  either  dry  or  moist  — dry,  when  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  swollen,  or  there  is  a  constriction  of  the  tubes; 
and  moist,  when  fluids  of  a  thinner  consistency  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  several  parts  of  the  lungs. 
Stethoscop'ic,  Stetlioscop'ical.  a.  [Fr.  ste'tho- 
scopique.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  stethoscope; 
determined,  or  rendered,  by  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

Stet'son.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co., 
56  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Stettin  ,  an  important  town  and  river-port  of  Prussia, 
cap.  of  Pomerania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  36  m. 
above  where  it  unites  with  the  Baltic.  The  town  commu¬ 
nicates,  byr  a  bridge,  with  a  suburb  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  well-built, 
and  is  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  principal,  town  of 
Pomerania.  N.  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing 
commerce,  and  the  principal  port  of  importation  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  Pop.  (1897)  132,450. — Stettin  Haft  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Oder  immediately  N.  of  Stettin  ;  area,  200 
sq.  m.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  has  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Baltic  by  three  outlets. 

Stet'till,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Marathon 
county. 

SteuTben,  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  American  Revolution,  B.  in  Magdeburg,  Prus¬ 
sia,  1730.  He  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  his  offer 
of  service  was  readily  accepted.  Having  received  the 
appointment  of  in¬ 
spector-general,  with 
the  rank  of  major- 
general,  he  proved  of 
efficient  service  to  the 
American  army,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of 
discipline  and  tactics, 
a  perfect  knowledge 
of  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  as  an  officer 
under  Frederick  the 
Great.  As  generous 
in  character  as  lie  was 
capable  as  an  officer, 
he  spent  his  whole  for¬ 
tune  in  clothing  his 
men,  and  gave  his  last 
dollar  to  the  soldiers. 

Congress  made  tardy  reparation,  and  in  1790  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  $2,500  and  a  township  of  land  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  both  of  which  he  divided  with  his  fellow- 
officers.  D.  on  his  estate,  near  Utica,  N  Y'.,  1794.  In 
1870,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory 
was  laid  at  the  Schiitzen  Park. 

Steuben,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,120. 

Steuben,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio 
and  Michigan;  area,  330  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Pigeon  and  St. 
Joseph’s.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Products.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  bay,  dairy  products,  and 
livestock.  Cup.  Angola.  Pop.  "(1897)  15,670. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Steuben,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  110  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Steuben,  in  New  York,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area,  1,490  sq.  m.  Rirers.  Conhocton,  Canisteo, 
Tioga,  aud  Chemung.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Iron,  alum,  and  building-stone.  Caps.  Bath  aud  Corn¬ 
ing.  Pop.  (1897)  88,730. 

Steuben,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Huron  co. 

Steu'benville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Randolph  co. 

Steubenville,  in  Ohio,  a  city  and  river-port,  cap.  of 
Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  P.  C.  A  St.  L. 
R.  R.  The  latter  crosses  the  river  here  on  a  bridge. 
Manuf.  Extensive  iron  works  are  carried  on,  besides 
other  manufactures.  Bituminous  coal  is  largely  mined. 

Steve,  v.  a.  [Allied  to  stoto.]  To  stow,  as  goods  in  a 
ship’s  hold. 

Ste'vedore,  n.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  vessels ;  a  lumper. 

Ste'vens,  Thaddeus,  an  American  statesman  and  re¬ 
former,  b.  at  Peacham,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  1793,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  iu  1814,  removed  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1816.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1833, 
1834, 1835, 1837,  and  1841,  was  returned  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  rei’ise  the  State  constitution,  but, 
being  then,  as  always  after,  hostile  to  slavery,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  document  because  it  restricted  suffrage  on 
account  of  color.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress  from  the  Lancaster  district,  and  ardently 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  1859, 
Mr.  .S’,  was  again  returned,  and  continued  in  Congress, 
by  successive  reelections,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  serving  his  seventh  term.  In  all  these  Congresses 
he  was  a  recognized  leader.  Thoroughly  radical  in  his 
views,  hating  slavery  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  believing  it  just,  right,  and  expedient,  not  only  to 
emancipate,  but  to  arm  the  negro  and  make  him  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  after  the  war  to  make  him  a  citizen  and  give 
him  the  ballot,  he  led  off  in  all  measures  for  effecting 
these  ends.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  urged 
upon  the  President  by  him  on  all  grounds  of  right,  ju»- 
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tice,  and  expediency ;  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  initiated  and  pressed  by  him.  He 
advocated  and  carried,  during  the  war,  acts  of  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  proposed  the  most  rigid  and  stern  measures 
against  the  Southern  people  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
1).  in  Washington,  1868. 

Ste'veils,  in  North  Dakota,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  1,116 
i  sq.  m.  Surface,  rolling;  a  great  portion  of  it  rough. 
I  Indian  reservation.  Unorganized.  Pop.  16. 

Stevens,  in  Washington,  a  N.  E.  co.,  bordering  on 


paid  him.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword, 
and  officially  thanked  him  for  the  victory.  Congress 
also  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  together  with 
a  gold  medal  commemorative  of  his  exploit,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our  naval  his¬ 
tory.  Capt.  S.  continued  in  active  service  till  1843, 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  1862  he  was 
commissioned  a  rear-admiral,  and  d.  Nov.  7, 1869. 


British  Columbia.  Itivers.  Columbia,  Wenatchee,  and  Stew'art,  Dugald,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  b.  at  Edin- 


•  Okanagon.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere 
undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Colville. 
Pop.  (1897)  5,150. 

Ste'venson,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
38  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Chattanooga. 

Stevenson.  i.n  California,  a  village  of  Merced  co., 
about  30  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Snelling. 

Ste' veil's  Point,  in  Wisconsin,  a  manufacturing  city, 
cap.  of  Portage  co.,  on  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.,  158  m. 
N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1895)  8,995. 
Ste'venstown,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  La 
Crosse  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  of  La  Crosse. 
Ste'vensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof  Brad¬ 
ford  co. 

Stevensville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  and 
Queen  co.,  31  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Stew,  (stu,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  etuver ;  It.  stufare;  Sp.  estufar, 
to  stew.]  To  seethe  or  gently  boil ;  to  boil  slowly  in  a 
moderate  manner,  or  with  a  simmering  heat ;  as,  to  stew 
meat  or  vegetables. 

— v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  gentle  manner,  or  in  heat 
and  moisture. 

— n.  [Fr.  etuvee,  stewed  meat ;  A.  S.  stnfa,  a  stove.]  A 
hot  place  ;  —  hence,  a  bagnio ;  a  brothel.  —  A  dish  that 
has  been  cooked  by  stewing;  as,  an  oyster  stew,  Irish 
stew,  &c.  —  A  state  of  bewilderment,  confusion,  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  worry ;  as,  In  case  of  failure,  what  a  stew  shall 
I  be  in  1 

Stcwtircl,  (stii'ard,)  n.  [A.  S.  stiward]  One  who  man¬ 
ages  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  large  family ;  as,  a  house 
steward.  —  A  land-agent;  one  who  has  the  control  and 
charge  of  a  large  estate ;  in  Scotland,  a  factor.  —  In 
England,  an  officer  who  superintends  the  concerns  of 
the  kitchen  in  colleges.  —  A  fiscal  manager  of  certain 
bodies  or  institutions  ;  as,  the  steward  of  a  hospital. 

(Naut.)  An  officer  on  shipboard  who  has  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  table  and  of  serving  the  provisions. 
fUewartl.  Ford  High,  of  England,  anciently 
the  first  officer  of  state;  it  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Hugh  Greutmesnil,  who  was  Lord  High  Steward  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Earls  of  Leicester,  and  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1265  on 
the  death  and  attainder  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  it  was 
then  granted  to  the  son  of  Henry  III.  Since  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  at  his  succession  held  the  position, 
it  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  A  temporary  Lord  High 
Steward  is  appointed  at  coronations  and  at  trials  of  peers. 
Steward,  High,  of  Scotland,  was  formerly  an 
office  of  great  dignity,  dating  back  from  the  12th  to  the 
15th  cent.  It  was  hereditary,  and  became  the  origin 
of  the  royal  family  name  of  Stewart  or  Stuart,  by  the 
accession  of  Robert,  the  7th  high  Stewart,  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  throne.  In  1469  the  title  of  high  Stewart  of  Scot¬ 
land,  became  a  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  hence 
is  now  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Stew'ardess,  n.  A  female  attendant  on  shipboard. 
Stew'art,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  author, 
B.1781.  Among  his  works  are, Cornelius  Nepos,  with  Notes, 
etc.,  1819 ;  Compendium  of  Modern  History,  etc.  i>.  1862. 
Stew'art,  Alexander  Turney,  an  American  merchant, 
B.  in  Ireland  1802,  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  literary  attainment.  He  came  to 
New  York,  in  1819,  with  very  little  means,  and  taught 
school  for  a  time.  In  1823  he  started  his  business  career 
as  a  retail  dry-goods  merchant  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  $1,500;  from  this  small  beginning  his  business  ex¬ 
tended  into  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
world.  He  projected  the  Working-Women’s  Home, 
upon  which  several  millions  wrere  spent  in  erecting 
buildings ;  the  project  was  abandoned,  after  his  death,  as 
a  failure,  and  the  edifice  turned  into  a  hotel.  D.  1876. 
Stew'art,  Charles,  an  English  oriental  scholar,  b.  1770, 
edited  several  works  on  Eastern  literature,  History  of 
Bengal,  1813,  etc.  t.  1840. 

Stew'art,  Charles,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  1778,  was  sent  to  sea,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
as  a  cabin  boy,  lose  rapidly  to  the  position  of  captain 
in  the  merchant  marine,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  lieutenant  in  1798.  As  commander  of  the 
brig  Siren  he  participated  in  the  celebrated  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Tripoli,  Aug.  3,  1804.  and  received  the  praise  of 
Decatur  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  In  1806,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1812,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  and  during 
the  year  following,  though  closely  pressed  by  the  British 
fleet,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  enemy  and  bringing  his 
•hip  safely  to  Norfolk.  Subsequently  he  put  to  sea  on 
a  cruise,  which  was  barren  of  result  until  the  20th  of 
Feb.,  1815,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  British  ships  Cyane 
and  Levant,  and  although  they  were  vastly  superior  to 
the  frigate,  promptly  attacked  them.  A  severe  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  moonlight,  lasting  three  hours,  took  place, 
at  the  end  of  which  both  vessels  of  the  enemy  struck 
their  colors  and  surrendered,  having  been  badly  damaged, 
and  losing  77  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  was  but  little  injured,  so  admirably  was  she  man¬ 
aged.  Her  1 088  was  but  3  killed  and  12  wounded. 
The  news  of  this  glorious  feat  was  received  with  the 
wildest  manifestations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
On  the  return  home  of  Capt.  S-,  numerous  honors  were 


burgh,  1753,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  under  Reid.  In  1785,  he  -was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  previously  filled  by  Ferguson. 
This  post  he  held  till  1810,  when  tailing  health  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign.  S.  was  very  popular  as  a  professor 
and  lecturer;  his  teaching,  like  his  master’s,  was  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  extreme  results  of  the  sensualist  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1792,  when 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  The  second  did  not 
appear  tili  1814,  and  the  third  followed  in  1827.  Among 
liis  other  works  are,  Philosophical  Essays,  which  passed 
through  several  editions  ;  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
a  preliminary  dissertation,  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  on  the  progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science,  which  appeared  in  two  parts  in  1815 
and  1821,  and  had  a  great  run  for  a  time  ;  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Robertson.  D. 
1828. 

Stewart,  in  Georgia,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River, 
and  Hannahatchee,  Kinclmfoouu,  and  Pataula  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lumpkin.  Pop. 
(1897)  16,260. 

Stewart,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette 
county. 

Stewart,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Kentucky;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Dover.  Pop.  (1897)  13,130. 

Stew'art  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  — 
Also,  an  island  of  New  Zealand. 

Stew'artsbnrg',  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Rutherford 
co.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Stew'art's  Fork,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Cook  co., 
and  falls  into  the  VV.  Fork  of  Trinity  River  in  Tarrant  co. 

Stew'art’s  11  ills,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

Stew'artson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Potter 
co. 

Stew'artstown,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township 
of  Coos  co.,  130  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

Stewartstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Stewartstown,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mo¬ 
nongalia  co. 

Stew'artsville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Olm¬ 
sted  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Stew'artsville,  in  Missouri,  a  po6t-town  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  21  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Stew'artsville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Warren  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Belvidere. 

Stewartsville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Richmond  co.,  107  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Stewartsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  19  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Stew'ish.  a.  Suiting  a  stew,  bagnio,  or  brothel. 

Steyer,  ( stire ,)  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Steyer  and  Enns,  19  m.  from  Linz. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollens,  but  chiefly  iron  goods. 
Pop.  11,740. 

Stlien'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  sthenos,  strength.]  (Med.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  those  diseases  which  are  tlffi  result  of  in¬ 
flammatory  or  increased  action,  as  opposed  to  asthenic, 
or  diseases  of  debility. 

Stiacciato,  (ste-at-cha'to,)  n.  [It.]  (Sculp.)  Avery 
low  relief  adopted  by  sculptors  for  works  which  could 
be  allowed  little  projection  from  the  surface  or  base  line 
chosen. 

Stib'nite,  n.  [Lat.  stibium.]  (Min.)  A  native  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  occurring  in  long  prismatic  or 
acicular  crystals,  or  in  fibrous  form,  of  a  lead-gray  color 
inclining  to  steel-gray,  and  sometimes  with  an  irides¬ 
cent  tarnish.  It  is  the  ore  from  which  most  of  the  an¬ 
timony  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Comp.  Antimony 
72-88,  sulphur  2712  xr  100. 

Sticca'do,  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  consisting  of 
small  lengths  of  wood,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  and  resting  on  the  edges  of  a  kind  of  open 
box.  They  are  unequal  in  size,  gradually  increasing 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  are  tuned  to  the 
diatonic  scale. 

Stick,  (stick,)  n.  [Gr.  stichos,  a  row,  line.]  A  verse,  of 
whatever  measure  or  number  of  feet,  (o.)  —  A  line  in 
the  Scriptures,  (o.)  —  An  American  localism  for  a  stitch 
of  land. 

Sticliom'etry.  re.  [Gr.  stichos,  and  metrnn,  measure.] 
Measurement  of  books,  as  ascertained  by  their  lineal 

^  contents.  —  A  division  of  the  text  of  a  book  into  lines. 

Stick,  re.  [A.  S.  sticca. ]  A  piece  of  wood,  long,  slender, 
and  pointed,  or  tapering  to  a  point,  originally  used  as 
a  goad.  —  The  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
cut  off;  a  rod;  a  staff.  —  Any  stem  of  a  tree,  of  any 
size,  cut  for  fuel  or  timber.  —  Anything  in  the  form  of 
a  stick ;  as,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  —  A  stab  ;  a  prod  ;  a 
thrust  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

(Print.)  See  Composing. 

—v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stuck.)  [Dan.  stiklce.]  To  pierce  or 
prod  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  stab  ;  to  puncture  ; 
hence,  to  slay  by  piercing ;  as,  to  stick  an  ox  in  slaugh- 
ter.  To  infix;  to  thrust  in;  to  fasten  or  cause  to  re¬ 


main  by  piercing;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  in  one’s  scarf.  —  To 
set;  to  fix  in. — Toset  with  something  sharp  or  pointed; 
as,  to  stick  cards.  —  To  fix  on  the  point  of  a  weapon  or 
instrument ;  as,  to  stick  a  potato  on  a  fork,  pig -sticking, 
&c.  —  To  cause  to  attach  by  adhesive  application  ;  as,  to 
stick  plaster  on  a  cut  finger. 

Stick,  u.  a.  (Print.)  To  arrange  in  a  composing-stick ; 
as,  to  stick  type;  — used  in  a  colloquial  sense. 

To  stick  out,  to  cause  to  project  or  appear  prominent. 
— v.  re.  To  adhere;  to  hold  to  by  cleaving  to  the  surface, 
as  by  tenacity  or  attraction  ;  as,  tar  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
—  Hence,  to  stay  or  remain  fixed  or  united;  to  cling 
fast  to,  as  something  reproachful ;  to  abide ;  to  rest  with 
the  memory  ;  as,  a  nickname  often  sticks  to  a  person. — 
To  be  impeded  by  adhesion  or  obstruction  ;  to  be  stopped 
or  hindered  from  proceeding ;  to  be  arrested  in  a  course ; 
to  stop;  to  be  prevented  from  making  progress ;  as,  the 
answer  stuck  in  his  throat,  a  cart-wheel  sticks  in  the 
mud.  —  To  hesitate;  to  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  or 
puzzled;  as,  to  stick  in  a  dilemma.  —  To  cause  difficul¬ 
ties,  scruples,  or  doubts  ;  to  entertain  hesitancy ;  as,  he 
is  a  man  who  sticks  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends. — To  be 
closely  allied  ;  to  adhere  in  intimate  friendship  and 
affection;  as,  old  friends  ought  to  stick  together. —  To 
stick  by,  to  be  firm  and  steadfast  in  adhesion  or  support; 
as,  he  stuck  by  his  party  to  the  last. —  To  be  irksome  bj 
adherence;  as,  sad  memories  sometimes  stick  by  one.  — 
To  stick  to,  to  be  constant  and  resolute  in  keeping  or  ad¬ 
hering  to ;  as,  he  sticks  to  his  word.  —  To  stick  upon,  to 
dwell  upon ;  not  to  discard  or  forsake ;  as,  an  unavenged 
insult  sticks  upon  the  memory.  —  To  stick  in  one's  giz¬ 
zard,  figuratively,  to  be  retained  in  the  thoughts,  as 
something  disagreeable  or  unpalatable ;  as,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  woman  to  hold  her  tongue  on  occasions  is  apt 
to  stick  in  her  gizzard.  (Colloq.) 

Stick  'er,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sticks.  —  A  curt, 
pointed  remark  intended  to  snub  or  put  down  an  offen¬ 
sive  person.  (Colloq.)  —  In  the  U.  States,  an  article  of 
merchandise  which  hangs  on  hand,  and  does  not  meet 
with  a  ready  sale. 

Stick'in  ess,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  sticky; 
glutinousness  ;  adhesiveness ;  viscosity ;  tenacity  ;  as,  the 
stickiness  of  gum. 

Sticking-plaster,  re.  An  adhesive  plaster  for  clos¬ 
ing  wounds,  cuts,  &c. ;  court-plaster. 

Stickle,  (stik’l,)  v.  re.  [From  the  practice  of  pugilists, 
who  formerly  placed  seconds  with  sticks  or  staves,  to  in¬ 
terpose  occasionally.]  —  To  espouse  or  take  part  with 
one  side  or  the  other.  —  To  contend,  dispute,  contest, 
or  altercate,  in  an  intrusive  manner,  on  frivolous  grounds: 
as,  to  stickle  for  precedence.  —  To  trim  ;  to  play  fast  and 
loose  ;  to  go  turn  about  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Stic'kleback,  re.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  th* 
genus  Gasterosteus,  com¬ 
prising  acanthopteryg- 
ious  fishes,  consisting  of 
many  species,  several 
of  which  are  American, 
which  differ  principally 
in  their  number  of 
spines,  and  are  named 
accordingly.  They  are 
seldom  above  2%  inches 
in  length. 

Stickler,  re.  Originally,  a  sidesman  to  fencers  or  pugil¬ 
ists  ;  a  second ;  an  umpire  in  an  affair  of  honor. — 
Specifically,  one  who  obstinately  contends  for  some  friv¬ 
olous  thing;  as,  old  maids  are  sticklers  for  fine-drawn 
propriety. 

Stick'y,  a.  (comp,  stickier;  superl.  stickiest.)  Having 
the  quality  of  sticking,  or  of  adhering  to  a  surface;  ad¬ 
hesive;  viscous;  gluey;  gummy;  viscid;  tenacious; 
glutinous. 

Stic'ta,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  lichens.  S.  pulmonaria, 
commonly  known  as  Tree  Lung-wort,  or  Oak-lungs,  pos¬ 
sesses  tonic  and  nutritious  properties.  In  Liberia  it  is 
used  instead  of  hops  for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer. 

A  brown  dye  is  produced  from  it  in  France. 

Stiernoe,  (steer-ne(r.)  two  islands  of  Norway,  one  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Skager-Rack,  and  the  other  in  Fin- 
mark,  between  Altengaard  and  Hammerfest. 

Stiff,  re.  In  England,  a  cant  term  for  a  bank-note  ;  as,  a 
bit  of  stiff. 

— a.  (comp,  stiffer;  superl.  stiffest.)  [A.  S.  stiff.]  Rigid; 
strong;  inflexible;  not  ductile  or  pliant;  not  flaccid; 
not  easily  bent,  as,  stiff  paper.  —  Not  soft  nor  hard; 
not  liquid  or  fluid ;  inspissated;  as,  a  stiff  paste.  —  Vio¬ 
lent;  strong;  sustained  in  impetuous  motion;  as.  it 
blows  a  stiff  gale.  —  Pertinacious  ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate ; 
resolute;  not  easily  shaken  or  subdued ;  firm  in  perse¬ 
verance  or  resistance ;  as,  a  man  of  stiff  opinions  or  prej¬ 
udices,  they  made  a  stiff  fight  of  it,  ic.  —  Constrained ; 
affected  ;  not  natural  and  easy  ;  harsh  or  formal  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  starched ;  stuck-up ;  as,  he  maintained  a  stiff  re¬ 
serve. 

(Naut.)  Supporting  a  press  of  canvas  without  rolling 
much,  as  a  ship  ;  —  the  antithesis  of  crank. 

Stiffen,  (stif'n.)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  stifian  ;  Ger.  steifen.]  To 
make  stiff  or  rigid ;  to  make  less  pliant,  ductile,  or  flexi¬ 
ble;  as,  to  stiffen  linen  with  starch. — To  make  more  thick 
or  viscous ;  to  inspissate ;  as,  to  stiffen  putty. — To  make 
torpid  ;  as,  “  stiffening  grief.”  (Drydenf—To  make  more 
steady,  in  order  to  maintain  the  due  equilibrium ;  as,  to 
stiffen  a  ship. 

■v.  re.  To  become  stiff;  to  become  more  rigid  or  less 
pliant  or  flexible;  as,  boxing  stiffens  one’s  biceps  mus¬ 
cles.— To  be  inspissated  ;  to  become  more  thick  or  hard, 
or  less  soft;  as,  milk  stiffens  by  coagulation. — To  grow 
more  pertinaciuuo  or  obstinate;  to  become  less  ductile, 
tender,  or  yielding;  to  become  less  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pression  ;  as,  adversity  stiffens  some  natures. 
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Sliircninjf.n.  Something  that  is  applied  to  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  make  it  more  rigid  or  less  soft. 

&tiflreniiig-<>r<ler,  n.  (Com.)  A  permission  granted 
by  the  department  of  customs  to  take  on  board  heavy 
goods  as  ballast,  to  steady  the  ship. 

Stiir  Joint.  (Med.)  See  Contractura. 

Stiiriy,  adv.  Firmly;  strongly;  rigidly;  obstinately. 

StitT-necked,  (-nickt,)  a.  Stubborn;  contumacious; 
inflexibly  obstinate;  unyielding. 

St  ill' ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stiff ;  rigidness  ; 
lack  of  ductility,  pliableness,  or  flexibility;  the  firm 
texture  or  consistence  of  a  substance  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  bend;  as,  the  stiffness  of  teak  timber. — 
Thickness;  spissitude;  a  state  or  condition  of  being 
neither  hard  nor  soft;  as,  the  stiffness  of  liquid  glue. — 
Tension;  not  laxity;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  rope.  —  In¬ 
aptitude  to  motion;  torpidness;  as,  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  from  intense  cold.  —  Rigorousness;  harshness; 
severity;  as,  stiffness  of  punishment.  —  Obstinacy; 
stubbornness;  inflexibility;  contumaciousness ;  as,  stiff¬ 
ness  of  temper,  stiffness  of  prejudice. —  Formality  of 
manner;  constraint;  assumed  or  affected  preciseness; 
as,  stiffness  of  etiquette. —  Affected,  constrained,  or 
stilted  manner  of  speech  or  writing;  want  of  fluency, 
or  of  natural  simplicity  and  ease  ;  as,  stiffness  of  epis¬ 
tolary  style. 

Stifle,  (sti'fl,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  etouffer.)  To  choke;  to  suffo¬ 
cate;  to  stop,  as  the  breath  or  action  of  the  lungs,  by 
crowding  something,  as  smoke,  into  the  wind-pipe,  or 
by  infusing  a  substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other 
means ;  as,  to  stijte  one  with  dust. — To  stop  ;  to  quench  ; 
to  smother;  to  deaden;  to  extinguish;  as,  to  stifle  a 
fire. — To  suppress ;  to  hinder  from  transpiring  or  spread¬ 
ing;  to  check,  or  restrain  and  destroy;  to  suppressor 
repress  ;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold  from  manifestation  or 
publicity;  as,  to  stifle  a  report,  to  stifle  evidence,  to 
stifle  one’s  passion  or  conscience,  &c. 

— n.  (Far.)  That  joint  in  a  horse’s  hind-leg  which 
corresponds  to  the  knee  in  man. — A  disease  in  the  knee- 
pan  of  a  horse.  —  Stifle-bone,  a  small  bone  in  the  hind¬ 
leg  of  a  horse  which  corresponds  to  the  knee-pan  in  man. 

Stigliano,  (steel-ye-a'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  28  m.  from 
Matera;  pop.  5,115. 

Stig'ma,  7i. ;  pi.  Stigmata.  [Lat. ;  Gr.,  from  stizo,  to 
prick.j  A  brand;  a  tattoo;  a  mark  made  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  iron. —  Hence,  any  mark  or  sign  of  infamy;  any 
reproachful  act  or  course  of  conduct  which  sullies  the 
purity  of  moral  character  or  reputation;  as,  the  stigma 
of  treachery  or  cowardice. 

(Path.)  A  small  red  pustule  on  the  skin. 

(Bot.)  The  upper  extremity  of  the  style  without  a 
cuticle,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  almost  uniformly 
a  humid  and  papillose  surface  (Fig.  2014).  It  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  pollen,  when  it  falls  thereon,  is 
stimulated  into  the  production  of  the  pollen  tubes, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  act  of  impregnation. 

—pi.  (Zoiil.)  Tlie  spiracles. 

(Theol.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  term 
applied  to  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross. 

Stigmat'ic,  Stigmat'ical,  a.  Marked  or  branded 
with  a  stigma,  or  other  indelible  token  of  reproach  or 
disgrace.  —  Impressing  with  reproach  or  infamy. 

(Bot.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  stigma. 

Stig'nmtize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  stigmatiser,  from  Gr.  stigma- 
tizo,  to  brand.]  To  mark  with  a  brand  or  stigma.  —  To 
set  a  mark  of  shame  or  disgrace  on  ;  to  impress  with 
some  sign  or  token  of  reproach  or  infamy;  as,  he  was 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor. 

Stig'matose,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
stigma. 

Ntilaginaeeie,  (stil-a-gin-ai’se-e,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sti- 
lago  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Urticales,  con¬ 
sisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leathery 
leaves,  having  deciduous  stipules,  minute  unisexual 
flowers,  growing  in  scalyspikes,  and  drupaceous  fruits. 
There  are  5  genera  and  about  20  species,  natives  of 
Madagascar  and  India.  Their  fruits  are  commonly  sub¬ 
acid  and  edible. 

Sti'lar,  Sty'lar,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to,  a  sun-dial. 

Stilhacete,  (stil-bai'se-e.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Gentianales.  There  are  3  genera  and  7 
species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
shrubby  plants,  without  any  known  uses. 

Ktil'bite,  n.  [From  Gr.  stilbein,  to  shine.J  (Min.)  An 
anhydrous  lime-oligoclase,  composed  of  58-2  per  cent, 
of  silica,  16’1  alumina,  8-8  lime,  and  16-9  water.  It 
generally  occurs  in  broad  prismatic  crystals,  clustered 
into  sheaf-like  aggregations  and  diverging  groups  ;  also, 
massive  and  in  fibrous  aggregates.  It  is  white,  but 
sometimes  yellow,  gray,  red,  or  brown,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  is  translucent  to  transparent  at  the  edges. 

Stile,  n.  [A.  S.  stigel.)  A  step,  or  a  set  of  steps,  for 
ascending  and  descending,  in  passing  a  wall,  hedge,  or 
fence. 

(Arch.)  The  upright  piece  in  panelling  or  frame¬ 
work. 

(Dialling.)  See  Style. 

Stiles,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Oconto  co.; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

Stiles'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hendricks 
co.,  27  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Stilet  to,  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  stilo,  a  dagger;  Lat,  stilus.) 
A  small,  round,  pointed  dagger;  a  dirk.  —  A  kind  of 
bodkin  or  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes, 
in  working  lace,  &c. 

—v.  a.  To  apply  a  stiletto  to;  to  stab  with  a  stiletto. 

Stiliclio.  Flavius,  (stil'i-ko,)  a  Vanda,  of  great  genius 
and  bravery,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  advanced  to  the  highest 


dignities  of  the  state  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Serena,  the  Emperor’s  adopted  daughter,  besides 
being  intrusted,  in  394,  with  the  guardianship  of  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  llonorius.  On  the  division  of  the 
empire,  S.  became  virtual  governor  of  the  West,  in  the 
character  of  first  minister  to  Honorius,  while  the  same 
power  in  the  East  was  exercised  by  Rufinus,  under 
Arcadius,  the  other  emperor.  The  military  genius  of  S., 
after  this  period,  was  exhibited  in  the  reduction  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  led  into  a  revolt  by  Eutropius, 
the  successor  of  Rufinus  at  the  Eastern  court,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  the  great  contests  with  Alaric  and  Rada- 
gasius.  In  the  year  403  he  routed  the  former  near 
Verona,  and  in  406  put  the  hosts  of  the  latter  to  flight, 
and  killed  their  commander.  While  &  lived  he  sustained 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  name,  but  he  was  accused 
of  having  a  secret  understanding  with  Alaric,  and 
treacherously  put  to  death  in  408.  The  wives  and 
children  of  30,000  Germans  who  were  in  his  service 
were  massacred  at  the  same  time. 

Still,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  stillan,  gestillan,  to  be  mute  or  quiet.] 
To  silence ;  to  hush ;  to  put  a  stop  to,  as  noise.  —  To  put 
a  stop  to,  as  motion,  turmoil,  or  agitation;  to  lull-;  to 
make  quiet;  as,  to  still  a  tempest.  —  To  pacify;  to  ap¬ 
pease  ;  to  allay;  to  calm,  as  turbulence,  agitation,  or 
excitement ;  as,  to  still  the  emotions. 

— a.  (comp,  stiller  ;  superl.  stillest.)  Silent ;  hushed  ; 
uttering  no  sound ;  as,  his  wife’s  tongue  is  still  for  once. 
— Calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  serene;  not  disturbed  by  noise 
or  agitation  as,  the  air  was  still.  —  Motionless  ;  as,  to 
sit  still. 

— n.  Calm;  silence;  repose;  quietude;  as,  the  still  of 
night:  —  used  only  in  poetry. 

— adv.  Till  now;  to  this  time;  up  to  and  during  the  time 
now  present ;  as,  I  still  believe  him  to  be  no  fool. — Habit¬ 
ually;  regularly;  uniformly;  continuously;  always; 
as,  he  is  still  as  good  a  fellow  as  I  ever  thought  him. — 
By  an  increased  degree;  with  additional  efforts;  as, 
more  still  was  said  about  me.  —  Hence,  nevertheless ; 
notwithstanding ;  in  spite  of  all  and  everything; — some¬ 
times  employed  conjunctively;  as,  he  still  persists  in 
getting  inebriated  now  and  then.  —  After  that ;  after 
what  is  stated  or  declared ;  as,  he  felt  it  still  to  be  a 
hardship. 

— v.  a.  [Lat,  stillo,  to  distil.  See  Distil.]  To  cause  to 
fall  in  drops.  —  To  effuse  spirit  from  by  heat,  and  to  con¬ 
dense  it  in  a  refrigeratory;  to  distil. 

— n.  See  Distillation. 

Stil'lage,  (-lij,)  n.  A  stand  or  framework  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  casks. 

Stillatitious,  (-tish'us,)  a.  Falling  in  drops;  also, 
poured  from  a  still. 

Still'-birtli,  n.  State  of  being  born  dead;  a  thing 
dead-born. 

Still  -born,  a.  Dead  at  the  birth;  as,  a  still-born 
child.  —  Abortive;  as,  a  still-born  project. 

St ill'-burn,  v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  still-burnt,  or  still- 
burned.)  To  burn  during  the  process  of  distillation ; 
as,  to  still-burn  gin. 

Still  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  calms  or  quiets. 

Still'-house,  n.  A  building  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on  ;  a  distillery. 

Stiriiform,  a.  Drop-shaped. 

Still'ing,  n.  Act  of  calming,  hushing,  or  quieting. 

Stillin'gia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Euphor- 
biacese.  The  species  S.  sebi/era  is  called  the  Chinese 
Tallow-tree,  from  its  seeds  being  covered  by  a  white 
sebaceous  substance,  which,  when  separated,  is  found  to 
be  a  pure  vegetable  fat ;  it  is  used  for  making  candles. 
S.  sylvatica,  Queen's  root,  is  employed  as  an  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  alterative. 

Still'-life,  n.  (Paint.)  A  term  applied  to  that  class 
of  pictures  representing  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furni¬ 
ture,  dead  game,  or  a  variety  of  other  articles  which 
generally  form  adjuncts  to  a  picture  only,  and  none  of 
which  have  animate  existence. 

Still  'ness,  n.  State  of  being  still ;  freedom  from  noise, 
motion,  agitation,  excitement,  perturbation,  and  the 
like;  calmness:  quiet;  silence;  hush;  as,  the  stillness 
of  the  midnight  hour.  —  Taciturnity;  habitual  silence. 

Still-room,  n.  An  apartment  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on. —  A  room  in  a  house  where  liqueurs,  con¬ 
serves,  and  similar  delicacies  are  kept. 

Still  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  13  tn.  S.W.  of  Belvidere. 

Still'water,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Penobscot  co. 

Stillwater,  in  Minnesota,  an  important  city,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  on  St.  Croix  river  and  5  R.  Rs.,  20  m. 
E.N.E.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  (1895)  12,004. 

Stillwater,  inNew  Jersey,  n  post-village  and  township 
of  Sussex  co.,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Stillwater,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Saratoga  county,  on  the  Hudson,  24  miles  North  of 
Albany. 

S.,  Battle  of.  See  Saratoga  Springs. 

Still'water  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Darke  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  unites  with  Greenville  in  Miami  co.  —  A 
creek  which  rises  in  Belmont  co.,  and  flows  N.W.  into 
the  Tuscarawas. 

Still'y,  a.  Still;  calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  as,  the  stilly 
night. 

— adv.  Silently;  without  noise  or  sound.  —  Quietly; 
calmly  ;  tranquilly ;  without  disturbance. 

Stilpnoin'elaiie,  n.  [Gr.  stilpnns,  beaming,  and 
meUinos,  black.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  which  occurs  in  blackish-green 
masses,  with  a  granular  or  radiating  and  filiated  struc¬ 
ture,  in  Silesia. 

Stil|»iios«‘<l  irit<“,  n.  [Gr.  stilpnns,  shining,  and 
sideros,  iron.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Limonite,  q.  v. 

Stilt,  n.  [Du.  stelt ;  Swed.  stylta;  allied  to  A.  S.  sty  la,  to 


mount,  climb.]  A  prop  or  support  for  the  foot;  a  long 
pole  of  wood,  often  with  a  shoulder,  to  raise  the  foot 
above  the  ground  in  walking;  a  crutch;  —  generally  in 
the  plural;  as,  to  walk  on  stilts. — A  root  which  is 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Stilt,  v.  a.  To  elevate;  to  raise  on  stilts. — To  raise  by 
unnatural  means. 

Stilt'-bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Himantopus. 

Stilted.  p.  a.  E  levated  as  if  on  stilts;  —  hence,  unrea¬ 
sonably  or  ridiculously  uplifted ;  pompous;  grandiose; 
stilty :  as,  stilted  language,  a  stilted  style. 

Stilt  ify,  v.  a.  To  stilt;  to  raise  or  elevate  as  if  upon 
stilts ;  as,  to  stiltify  words. 

Stilt'y,  a.  Radically  the  same  as  Stilted,  q.  v. 

Stim  ulant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sthnulans.)  Tending 
to  stimulate. 

— n.  That  which  stimulates,  provokes,  or  excites;  as,  hope 
is  a  stimulant  to  success. 

(Med.)  Any  agent  which  produces  a  quickly-diffused 
and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and  force  of  action 
in  the  heart  and  arterial  system. 

Stim'ulate,  V.  a.  [Lat.  stimulo,  stimulatum,  to  urge 
on,  from  stimulus,  a  goad.]  To  rouse  up :  to  urge  on  ; 
to  excite  to  action  or  more  vigorous  exertion  by  some 
powerful  motive,  or  by  dint  of  persuasion ;  as,  to  stimu¬ 
late  one  by  the  promise  of  reward. 

(Med.)  To  produce  an  exaltation  of  vital  force  and 
activity  in  the  animal  system. 

Stimulation,  (-la'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  stimulation)  Act 
of  stimulating  or  exciting  to  effort. 

(Med.)  An  increase  of  organic  action  in  the  animal 
system. 

Stim'ulative,  a.  Having  the  property  of  stimulating. 

— n.  That  which  stimulates;  that  which  excites  into 
more  vigorous  action. 

Stim'ulator,  n.  One  who  stimulates. 

Stim'ul us,  pi.  Stimuli.  [Lat.]  A  goad;  —  hence, 

by  implication,  something  that  stirs  up  the  mind  or 
spirits  ;  as,  the  hope  of  future  fame  is  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulus  to  a  young  author. 

(Med.)  Same  as  Stimulant,  q.  v. 

Stines'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

Sting',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stung.)  [A.  S.  stingan,  to 
stab.]  To  pierce  with  tiie  sharp-pointed  process  with 
which  certain  animals  are  furnished,  such  as  bees,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  scorpions,  and  the  like.  —  To  pain  acutely;  to 
pierce  with  mental  anguish  ;  as,  his  vanity  was  stung  by 
the  taunt. 

— n.  [A.  S.  and  Dan.]  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  by 
which  certain  animals,  especially  the  females  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  are  armed  by  nature  for  their  defence. 
— Act  of  stinging ;  — also,  the  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the 
flesh;  as,  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  —  That  which  causes 
acute  mental  pain  or  mortification;  as,  the  stings  of 
self-reproach.  —  The  gist  or  point  of  an  epigram,  retort, 
satire,  and  the  like;  as,  the  sting  of  a  lampoon,  the 
sting  of  a  piece  of  invective. 

Stingier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stings,  or  causes 
acute  pain.  —  A  sharp  retort ;  a  biting  sarcasm. 

Stingily,  (stinj'-,)  adv.  [From  stingy.)  In  a  stingy  or 
niggardly  manner;  with  mean  parsimoniousness. 

StingineS8,(sMn'yV-,)  n.  [From  stingy.)  Quality  of  being 
stingy  ;  niggardliness;  extreme  parsimoniousness;  mean 
avarice  or  sordidness. 

St  ing'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  sting ;  as,  a  stingless  ser¬ 
pent,  a  slingless  satire. 

Stin'go,  n.  [From  sting,  owing  to  the  pungency  of  the 
taste  ]  In  England,  a  term  applied  colloquially  to  old 
and  strong  ale  ;  as,  a  pint  of  the  real  stingo. 

Sting'-rny,  n.  See  Trygon. 

Sting'y,  a.  Possessing  stinging  er  pain-giving  proper¬ 
ties  ;  as,  a  stingy  taunt,  a  stingy  critique. 

Stingy,  (stin'jy,)a.  (comp,  stingier  ;  super!,  stingiest.) 
[W.  ystanger,  to  straiten.]  Strait  or  close-fisted ;  meanly 
close  and  covetous;  extremely  avaricious  or  sordid; 
niggardly  ;  narrow-hearted  ;  as,  a  stingy  fellow. 

Stink,  ( stingk,)v .  n.  (imp.  stank,  or  stunk  ;  pp.  stunk.) 
[A.  S.  stincan ,  to  perfume.]  To  emit  a  strong,  offensive 
smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  putrefaction. 

— n.  A  strong,  offensive  smell. 

Stink'ard,  n.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 

(Zobl.)  The  Mydatts  meliceps  of  Cuvier,  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  animal  of  the  IV easel  family,  allied  to  the  skunk, 
and  emitting,  when  disturbed,  an  almost  intolerable 
odor  from  the  anal  glands. 

Stink'-pot,  n.  An  earthen  jar,  charged  with  mate¬ 
rials  of  an  offensive  and  suffocating  smell,  sometimes 
used  in  boarding  an  enemy’s  vessel. 

Stink'slone.  n.  (Min.)  A  bituminous  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  exhales  a  fetid  smell,  like  that  of  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  gas,  when  rubbed  or  crushed. 

Stint,  v.  a.  [A  different  form  of  stunt.)  To  shorten  :  to 
curtail ;  to  restrain  within  certain  limits ;  to  bound ;  to 
confine;  to  limit.  —  To  assign  a  task  or  piece  of  work 
to ;  to  be  performed  in  a  definite  time.  (U.S.) 

— n.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. —  A  portion  or  quantity 
assigned.  —  An  allotted  task  or  performance. 

Stint'edness,  n.  State  of  being  stinted. 

Slint'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stints  or  cramps. 

Stint'ing,  n.  Act  of  restraining  or  confining. 

Stipa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  foot-stalk.]  The  Feather-grass,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  Graminacese.  The  Rush-leaved 
Feather-grass  of  the  West,  is  abt.  2  ft.  high,  has  a  pun¬ 
gent  stripe,  which,  when  in  fruit,  adheres  to  all  that 
comes  in  its  way.  An  immense  quantity  is  used  in  paper¬ 
making;  known  in  commerce  as  Alfa  or  Esparta  grass. 

Stipe,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Gr.  stypos.)  (Bot.)  The  stem  of  a 
fungus  or  mushroom. — The  stalk  of  a  pistil. — The  base 
of  a  frond,  as  of  a  fern. 

Sti'pel,  n.  (Bot.)  The  stipule  of  a  leaflet. 
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Stinel'late,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  stipels. 

Stipend,  n.  [Lat.  stipe,ndium.\  Allowance;  salary; 
wages ;  settled  pay  for  services,  whether  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly  wages,  or  an  annual  salary. 

Stipendiary,  a.  [Lat.  stipendiarius.]  Receiving 
stipend,  wages,  or  salary;  performing  services  for  a 
stated  price  or  rate  of  compensation. 

—n.  One  who  performs  services  for  a  stipend  or  settled 
compensation,  either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

Stipend'iate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  stipendiari —  atum.]  To 
provide  with  a  stipend. 

Sti'pendless,  a.  Lacking  a  stipend  or  compensation. 

Stipple,  (stip'pl,)  v.  a.  [Du.  stippelen ,  to  dot.]  To  en¬ 
grave  by  means  of  dots,  as  distinguished  from  engraving 
in  lines. 

—n.  A  mode  of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings, 
in  which  the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  instead  of  lines  ; 
each  dot  when  magnified  is,  however,  a  group  of  smaller 
ones. 

Stip'pling’,  n.  ( Fine  Arts.)  In  engraving  and  minia¬ 
ture-painting,  a  mode  of  execution  whereby  the  effect 
is  produced  by  a  succession  of  dots  or  small  points  in¬ 
stead  of  lines. 

Stipulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  stipulor,  stipulatus.]  To  con¬ 
tract;  to  state  or  settle  terms;  to  bargain  ;  to  engage; 
to  make  an  agreement  or  a  covenant  with  any  person, 
or  company  of  persons,  to  do  or  forbear  anything. 

—a.  Having  stipules;  as,  a  stipulate  leaf. 

Stipulation,  (-Id'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stipulating  Act 
of  stipulating,  or  of  agreeing  and  covenanting;  a  con¬ 
tracting  or  bargaining. —  An  agreement  or  covenant 
made  by  one  person  with  another  for  the  performance 
or  forbearance  of  some  act;  a  contract  or  bargain. 

(Law.)  A  material  article  of  an  agreement. 

(Bot.)  The  position  and  structure  of  the  stipule. 

Stip'ulator,  n.  One  who  stipulates,  contracts,  or 
covenants. 

Stip  ule,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stipula.]  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

Stir,  (imp.  and  pp.  stirred,)  ( sterd .)  [A.  S.  styran,  ges- 
tyran;  Ger.  stolen.]  To  move;  to  change  the  place  of 
in  any  manner ;  as,  to  stir  the  hand  or  foot.  —  To  bring 
into  action  ;  to  agitate ;  to  disturb ;  to  move  into  debate ; 
as,  to  stir  a  controversial  question. — To  incite;  to  rouse; 
to  stimulate;  to  provoke;  to  prompt ;  to  instigate;  as, 
to  stir  the  passions. 

To  stir  up,  to  disturb ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  lees  of  wine. 
— To  animate  or  excite  thoroughly ;  as,  to  stir  up  troops 
to  mutiny. — To  begin  ;  to  put  into  action ;  as,  to  stir  up 
strife  or  discord. — To  quicken;  to  enliven;  to  make 
more  sprightly  or  vigorous  ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  ideas. 

—r.  n.  To  move  one’s  self ;  to  go  or  be  carried  in  any 
manner :  to  change  one’s  position  ;  not  to  be  still ;  as,  he 
had  not  power  to  stir.  —  To  be  active;  to  be  in  motion. 
— To  become  the  object  of  notice,  remark,  or  observa¬ 
tion. — To  rise  in  the  morning;  as,  the  inmates  were  not 
yet  stirring.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  Commotion;  agitation;  tumult;  bustle;  noise  or 
various  movements;  as,  what  is  all  this  stirabout?  — 
■Seditious  uproar ;  tumultuous  strife  or  commotion ; 
popular  turbulence  or  disturbance;  as,  certain  dema¬ 
gogues  raised  a  public  stir.  —  Agitation  of  thoughts ; 
conflicting  passions. 

Stir'aboui,  n.  In  England,  an  appellation  given  to 
oatmeal-porridge,  or  thickened  water-gruel. 

Stir'iated.  a.  [From  Lat.  stiria,  icicle.]  Furnished 
with  pendants  in  the  form  of  icicles. 

Stirk,  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Stir  1  ess,  a.  Without  stirring  ;  quiet;  still. 

Stir'ling,  William  Alexander,  Earl  of,  a  British 
poet,  B.  1580,  published  several  tragedies  and  poems 
which  were  highly  thought  of.  He  obtained  many 
r03ral  favors,  including  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  by  James 
I.,  and  of  the  lordship  of  Canada  by  Charles  I.;  was 
made  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1633.  Died  in  1640. 

Stir  ling,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  the  same 
name,  and  irregularly  built  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  a 
rock,  the  precipitous  end  of  which,  towards  the  W.,  is 
occupied  by  a  castle,  31  m.  from  Edinburgh.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  &c.  Pop.  10.563. 

Stirling;,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  on 
Lake  Mille  Lacs,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Stir'rer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stirs,  or  is  in  mo¬ 
tion. — One  who,  or  that  which,  puts  in  motion. — A  riser 
in  the  morning. — An  inciter  or  exciter ;  an  agitator;  an 
instigator  ;  as,  a  stirrer  of  the  will  or  passions. 

Stir'ring1,  n.  Act  of  moving  or  putting  in  motion. 

Stirrup,  ( ster'rup ,)  n.  [A.  S.  stirap,  stige-rap. ]  An 
iron  hoop  or  rest,  suspended  from  the  saddle  by  a  strap, 
in  which  the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts  or 
rides. 

(Mach.)  That  which  resembles  in  shape  and  func¬ 
tional  office  the  stirrup  of  a  saddle. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a  thimble  in 
its  lower  end,  for  reeving  a  foot-rope. 

SStir'rnp-cnp,  n.  A  parting  cup  of  liquor  taken  by  a 
horseman  in  the  saddle. 

Sttr'rup-iron,  (-turn,)  n.  The  hoop  or  ring  of  steel 
or  iron  depending  from  the  stirrup-strap  to  receive  the 
foot. 

Stir'rnp-leather,  Stirrup-strap,  n.  The 

leathern  strap  which  sustains  a  stirrup. 

Stitch,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  stician,  to  pierce.]  To  form  stitches 
in  ;  to  pierce  with  a  needle,  as  cloth ;  to  sew  with  a 
back  puncture  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  double  the  thread  ; 
as,  to  stitch  a  garment.  —  To  sew  or  unite  together;  as, 
to  stitch  leaves  of  printed  matter  into  the  form  of  a 
hook  or  pamphlet. 

(Agric.)  To  set  land  into  ridges. 

To  stitch  up,  to  close  up  with  a  needle  and  thread ; 
as.  to  stitch  up  a  wound. 

— ®.  n.  To  practise  stitching. 


Stitch,  n.  [A.S.  *<ic«.]  A  single  thrust  or  pass  of  a  needle 
in  sewing ;  also,  the  loop  or  turn  of  the  thread  thus  made. 
— A  link  of  yarn ;  a  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  a 
needle  in  knitting;  as,  to  take  up  a  stitch.  —  An  acute, 
lancinating  pain,  like  the  puncture  made  by  a  needle  ; 
as,  a  stitch  in  the  side.  —  A  space  between  double  fur¬ 
rows  or  ridges  in  ploughed  land. 

Stitch'el,  n.  A  kind  of  hirsute  wool. 

Stitcli'ery,  n.  Sewing ;  needlework,  in  contempt. 

Stitch'iug',  n.  Act  of  one  who  stitches.  —  Work  done 
by  sewing  in  a  particular  manner. — The  setting  of  laud 
into  ridges  and  divisions. 

Stith'y,  n.  An  anvil ;  also,  a  smith’s  shop ;  a  smithy. 

Stive,  v.  a.  [Allied  to  Lat.  stipare,  and  Gr.  steibein .] 
To  stuff  up  close.  —  To  make  hot,  close,  or  sultry.  —  To 
stew  ;  to  simmer;  as,  to  stive  vegetables. 

Sti'ver,  n.  [Du.  stuiver .]  In  Holland,  a  coin  and  money 
of  account,  equivalent  to  about  two  cents. 

Stoak,  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  stop  up  ;  to  choke. 

Stoat,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  Ermine. 

Stocca'do,  n.  [Fr.  estocade. ]  A  stab  or  thrust  with  a 
rapier  or  pointed  sword ;  also,  a  stockade. 

Stock,  n.  [A.  S.  stoc,  stocce,  a  trunk.]  That  which  is 
set  or  fixed,  as  a  trunk ;  the  stem  or  main  body  of  a 
tree,  shrub,  or  plant. — The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is 
iuserted,  and  which  is  its  support.  —  A  post  or  pillar; 
something  fixed,  solid,  and  senseless;  as,  “Our  fathers 
worshipped  stocks  and  stones.”  (Milton.)  —  Hence,  a 
person  very  stupid,  dull,  or  senseless.  —  The  chief  sup¬ 
porting  part,  the  part  in  which  others  become  inserted, 
or  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  as,  specifically,  (1.)  The 
part  of  a  tool  for  boring  wood  with  a  crank,  whose  end 
rests  against  the  breast  of  the  workman.  (2.)  The  wood 
in  which  the  barrel  of  a  musket  or  other  fire-arm  is 
fixed ;  also,  a  part  of  a  gun-carriage.  (3.)  The  piece  of 
timber  in  which  the  shank  of  an  anchor  is  infixed.  (4.) 
A  die-stock.  (5.)  The  part  of  a  tally  struck  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  forming  the  counterfoil. 

— The  original  progenitor ;  also,  family ;  lineage  ;  race ;  the 
progenitors  of  a  family  line  and  their  direct  descen¬ 
dants  ;  as,  he  comes  of  an  old  English  stock.  —  A  fixed 
fund;  principal;  capital;  money  or  goods  invested  or 
employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  insurance,  banking, 
&c. ;  money  funded  in  government  securities,  called  also 
the  public  funds.  —  Supply;  provision;  store;  accumu¬ 
lation;  as,  a  stock  of  commodities. —  A  kind  of  neck¬ 
cloth  or  stiffened  cravat ;  as,  a  black  silk  stock. 

(Cookery.)  Meat  boiled  down  for  the  making  of  gravies. 

(Agric!)  In  farming  phraseology,  the  animals  main¬ 
tained  upon  a  farm  are  called  live-stock,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  from  the  implements  and  carriages  employed  there¬ 
on,  which  are  termed  dead-stock. 

(Ship -building.)  The  ways  or  frame-work  of  timbers 
on  which  a  vessel  rests  while  building,  and  from  which 
she  is  launched. 

(Com.)  In  book-keeping,  the  account  in  a  ledger  or 
stock-book  which  is  credited  with  all  sums  or  values 
contributed  or  added  to  the  capital  of  the  concern,  and 
debited  with  whatever  is  at  any  time  subducted  there¬ 
from. 

(Bot.)  See  Matthiola. 

— pi.  In  the  U.  States,  property  consisting  of  shares  in 
joint-stock  companies  or  corporations,  or  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  government  for  its  funded  debt ;  —  in  England, 
the  former  are  termed  shares,  and  the  latter  only,  stocks. 
—A  machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  in  which 
holes  were  cut  to  receive  the  legs  of  culprits  or  crimi¬ 
nals  confined  therein  by  way  of  punishment  for  petty 
offences.  This  mode  of  punishment,  now  disused,  was 
formerly  so  common  as  to  have  given  the  ordinary  name 
to  a  chain  of  any  kind  in  several  languages. 

Paper  stock,  rags  and  other  material  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper. 

Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  for  sale  kept  on  hand  by  a 
tradesman;  the  fittings  and  appliances  of  a  workman; 
as,  brains  were  his  only  stock  in  trade. —  To  take  stock, 
to  make  an  inventory  of  stock  or  goods  on  hand. 

— v.  a.  To  lay ;  to  put  aside  for  future  use,  as  merchan¬ 
dise,  &c. —  To  store;  to  supply;  to  fill  with  sufficient 
material  requisites  or  appliances ;  as,  to  stock  a  shop,  to 
stock  a  farm,  Ac.  —  To  pack ;  to  put  into  a  pack,  as 
cards.  —  To  suffer  to  retain  milk  for  a  certain  period  be¬ 
fore  sale  or  transfer,  as  cows.— To  place  in  the  stocks,  (r.) 

To  stock  an  anchor.  (Naut.)  To  fit  with  a  stock. — 
To  stock  down,  to  sow,  as  ploughed  laud  with  grass-seed. 
— To  stock  up,  to  uproot;  to  dig  up. 

— a.  Standard ;  permanent ;  fixed  fur  use  or  constant  ser¬ 
vice;  as,  a  stock  play,  a  stock  writer  or  actor. 

Stock,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

stock'ade,  Stocca'do,  n.  [Fr.  estocade. J  (Civ. 

Engin.)  A  defence  for  the  banks  of  rivers  exposed  to 
the  erosion  of  the  current. 

(Fortif.)  A  strong  timber  wall  8  or  9  feet  high,  loop- 
holed  for  musketry  fire,  and  sometimes  having  a  ditch 
in  front  and  banquette  in  rear.  —  A  corral ;  an  inclos¬ 
ure  or  pen  made  with  postsand  stakes;  as,  a  stockade 
for  horses  or  cattle. 

—v.  a.  To  surround  or  fortify  with  sharpened  posts  stuck 
in  the  ground;  to  defend  or  protect  by  means  of  a 
stockade. 

Stock' -  breeder.  Stock'  -  farmer,  Stock'* 
raiser,  n.  Same  as  Grazier,  q.  v. 

Stock 'bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Stock bridare,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  1 
Ingham  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing. 

Stock  bridge.  in  New  Pork,  a  township  of  Madison  ! 
co.,  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Utica. 

Stock  bridge,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Stockbridge,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  aud  town-| 


ship  of  Calumet  county,  about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Fond  du 
Lac. 

Stock'-broker,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  the  public  funds. 

Stock'dale,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Wabash. 

Stock'-dove,  n.  (Zoijl.)  The  common  Wild  Pigeon, 
Columba  senas.  From  it,  it  was  once  supposed  that 
most  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Columbidx,  which 
in  a  state  of  domestication  are  dependent  upon  man,  de¬ 
rived  their  origin ;  hence  the  name  Stock-dove.  It  is, 
however,  now  believed  that  the  Rock-dove  (Col.livia) 
is  the  parent  stock.  The  S.-D.  is  14  inches  in  length, 
the  bill  very  pale,  legs  and  feet  red,  claws  black.  Its 
native  colors  are  much  variegated,  and  the  pigeon-fan¬ 
cier’s  art  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  tints  among  the  various  domesticated 
species. 

Stock'-exchange,  (-chdnj,)  n.  [Fr.  bourse .]  (Com.) 
A  building  or  room  in  which  stock-brokers  meet  to 
transact  their  business  of  purchasing  or  selling  stocks. 
In  large  cities,  as  New  York  and  London,  the  stock 
business  is  transacted  through  the  medium  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  brokers,  governed  by  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  themselves,  to  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  obliged  to  subject  themselves.  Admission  is 
procured  by  ballot,  and  a  member  defaulting  in  his  ob¬ 
ligations  forfeits  his  seat.  A  regular  register  of  all  the 
transactions  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  association,  and 
questions  arising  between  the  members  are  generally 
decided  by  an  arbitration  committee.  The  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  price  of  any 
stock  on  any  particular  day.  The  stocks  dealt  in  at  the 
session  of  the  board  are  those  which  are  placed  on  the 
list  by  a  regular  vote  of  the  assoc. ;  and  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  a  stock  to  the  list,  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  the  board  is  generally 
guided  by  the  report  of  such  committee. 

Stoek'-tlsli,  n.  Unsalted  cod  dried  in  the  suu. 

Stock'-gold,  n.  Gold  laid  by  to  form  a  hoard  or  fund. 

Stockholder,  n.  [Slock  and  holder  ]  A  shareholder 
or  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  a  bank  or  commercial  corporation. 

Stock'holm,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
the  cap.  of  Sweden,  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Ma?lar 
with  the  Baltic,  440  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St. Petersburg.  S.  is 
very  strikingly  situated,  partly  on  a  number  of  islands, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  partly  on  the  main¬ 
land,  upon  both  sides  of  the  strait.  On  the  islands,  and 
more  particularly  ou  those  called  Stockholm  (Isle  of  the 
Castle),  Uidderholm  (Knight’s  Isle),  and  Helgeands- 
holm  (Isle  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  all  so  near  each  other 
that  they  are  united  by  short  bridges,  stand  the  king’s 
palace,  the  great  cathedral,  the  bank,  the  hall  of  the 
diet,  and  most  of  the  more  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
the  city  ;  but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  private  houses 
are  built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  N.  side,  called 
Norrmalm,  or  N.  suburbs,  slopes  gradually  backwards 
from  the  shore  ;  but  ou  the  S.  side,  on  the  Sbdermalm, 


Fig.  2432.  —  Stockholm. 

rises  in  bold  abrupt  cliffs,  where  the  white  houses  nestle 
beautifully  among  shading  trees.  &  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  Sweden.  The  entrance  of  the  harbor  from 
the  Baltic  is  intricate ;  but  the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
harbor  itself  capacious  and  excellent,  the  largest  ves¬ 
sels  lying  close  to  the  quays.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths, 
cottons,  linens,  silk,  glass,  iron-works,  Ac.  Exp.  Iron, 
timber,  and  deals.  S.  has  several  distinguished  academies, 
including  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  about  1740, 
with  an  admirable  museum  of  zoology ;  the  Swedish 
Academy,  founded  by  Gustavus  III. ;  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture ;  that  of  literature,  a  college  of 
medicine,  schools  of  navigation  and  drawing,  with  so¬ 
cieties  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  philosophy.  S. 
was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  became  cap.  of 
Sweden  in  the  17th  century.  Pop.  (1891)  243.500- 
(1897)  about  267,260. 

Stockholm,  in  New  Pork,  a  post  township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co..  18  m.  E  N.E  of  Canton. 

Stockholm,  in  IPisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Pepin  co. 
on  Lake  Pepin,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Wabasha. 

Stockholm  Depot,  in  New  Pork,  a  post-village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  36  m.  E  of  Ogdensburg. 

Stock  horn,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  18  m.  from 
Bern.  It  has  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  7,211  feet  above  the  sea. 

Stocking,  n.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the 
foot  and  leg ;  as,  a  pair  of  stockings. 
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Stock'ing'-fraiiie,  n.  A  machine  for  weaving  stock¬ 
ings,  or  other  articles  of  hosiery. 

Stock' jng'ton,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Salem  co., 
9  m.  E.  of  Salem. 

Stoek'isli,  a.  Stupid;  blockish;  thick-headed;  as,  a 
stockish  lout. 

Stock'-jobber,  n.  One  who  dabbles  or  speculates  in 
the  public  stocks  or  funds  for  gain  ;  one  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  buy  and  sell  stocks. 

Stock-jobbing,  n.  Act,  art,  or  business  of  dabbling 
or  dealing  in  stocks  or  the  public  funds. 

Stock'-list,  n.  A  list  or  register  of  the  prices  of  pub¬ 
lic  stocks. 

Stock'-lock,  n.  A  lock  imbedded  in  a  wooden  case, 
box,  or  frame. 

Stock'-inarket,  n.  A  market  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  cattle. 

(Com.)  Same  as  Stock-exchange. 

Stock 'port,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  England, 
in  Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey,  7  ra.  from  Manchester. 
Manuf.  Principally  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  weaving, 
and  machinery,  brass  and  iron  goods,  brushes,  and 
shuttles. 

Stockport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  county,  on  the  Hudson,  24  miles  south  of 
Albany. 

Stockport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  the  Delaware  River,  159  m.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

Stockport  Station,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  160  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  York. 

Stock'-purse,  n.  (Mil.)  Money  saved  out  of  the 
expenses  of  a  troop,  company,  or  regiment,  and  applied 
to  objects  of  common  interest,  or  to  purposes  in  which 
all  participate. 

Stock'-still,  a.  Still  as  a  stock  or  fixed  post;  per¬ 
fectly  still ;  as,  “  Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the 
pulpit.”  —  Addison. 

I  Stock  ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Baldwin  co., 
30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mobile. 

Stockton,  in  California,  a  city,  cap.  of  San  Joaquin 
co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.E.  of  Sacramento ;  Lat.  37°  37'  N.,  Lon. 
121°  14'  26"  W. 

Stockton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  abt.  21  in.  E.S.E.  of  Galena. 

Stockton,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Greene  coun- 
,  ty. 

Stockton,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  abt.  12 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Belfast. 

i  Stockton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co., 
abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Winona. 

Stockton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Cedar  co., 
about  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

— A  village  of  Macon  co.,  about  86  m.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Stockton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Camden  co., 
on  the  Delaware,  just  above  Camden. 

Stockton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chatauqua 
co.,  14  m.  S.  of  Dunkirk. 

Stockton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Staunton. 

StOCk'ton-on-Tees,  a  market-town  and  seaport  of 
England,  co.  of  Durham,  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Darlington,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tees.  Exp.  Coal.  Ship  building,  chiefly 
in  iron,  is  here  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

StOCk'well,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  12. in.  S.E.  of  Lafayette. 

Stock'y.  a.  Short  and  thick. 

Stod'd'ard,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  840  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  St.  Francis,  Castor,  and  Whitewater.  Lakes. 
Stoddard,  Castor,  Micota,  and  Nicormy.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Bloomfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
18,430. 

Stoddard,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  ot 
Cheshire  co.,  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  Concord. 

stod  dardsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-village  of 
Luzerne  co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Sto'ic,  n.  [Gr.  stoikos,  from  stoa,  a  porch.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  philosophers,  called  Stoics  from  their  founder,  Zeno, 
who  taught  under  a  porch  or  portico  at  Athens,  b.c.  300. 
Alarmed  at  the  scepticism  which  seemed  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowing  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeno,  like 
Epicurus,  fixed  his  thoughts  principally  upon  morals. 
His  philosophy  boasted  of  being  eminently  practical, 
and  connected  with  the  daily  duties  of  life.  The  aim  of 
man’s  existence  is  to  be  virtuous,  and  virtue  consists 
not  in  a  life  of  contemplation,  but  of  action.  The  S.  took 
their  stand  upon  common  sense,  and  showed  that  reason 
was  unable  to  distinguish  between  appearance  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  Sense,  they  maintained,  furnished  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  our  knowledge,  and  by  reason  these  materials 
were  fashioned.  Nature  they  regarded  as  composed  of 
two  elements,  —  the  primordial  matter  from  which 
things  are  formed,  and  the  active  principle  by  which 
they  are  formed,  i.  e.,  Reason,  Destiny,  God.  As  reason 
was  the  great  moving  power  in  the  outer  world,  to  live 
conformably  with  reason,  or  to  live  harmoniously  with 
nature,  was,  with  them,  the  great  law  in  morals.  Hence 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  body  are  to  be  despised 
as  unworthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  man.  To  be 
above  pain  they  thought  to  be  manly ;  and  hence  they 
contemned  pain,  and  despised  death.  Stoicism  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  effeminacy  may  be  applauded;  but  as  a 
doctrine,  it  is  one-sided  and  false.  Apathy,  which  by 
them  was  considered  as  the  highest  condition  of  human¬ 
ity.  is,  in  truth,  its  lowest. 

—Hence,  an  apathetic  or  phlegmatic  person,  or  one  not 
easily  excited  or  impressed  by  pleasure  or  pain. 

Sto  ic,  Sto'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  stoique.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  resembling,  the  3toics,  or  their  doctrines. — 
Hence,  unimpressionable;  impassible;  insensible;  un¬ 
feeling;  not  affected  by  passion  ;  manifesting  indiffer¬ 


ence,  whother  real  or  assumed,  to  pleasure  or  pain  ;  as, 
a  stoical  temperament. 

Sto'ically,  adv.  In  a  stoical  manner. 

Sto'icalness,  n.  State  of  being  stoical ;  real  or  as¬ 
sumed  insensibility  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

Stoiclieiol'ofjy,  n.  [Gr.  stoicheion,  and  logos.]  The 
doctrine  of  elements:  pure  logic. 

Stoicliiomet'rical,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  sto¬ 
ichiometry. 

S  t  oil'll  io  mot  ry ,  n.  [Gr.  stoicheion,  a  first  principle, 
and  metron,  measure.]  ((tot.)  The  science  of  chemical 
equivalents. 

Stoicism,  (sto'i-kizm,)  n.  [Fr.  stoicisms..]  The  doctrinal 
opinions  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Stoics.  —  Insensi¬ 
bility;  a  real  or  assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  as,  the  stoicism  of  a  red  Indian. 

Stoke,  v.  n.  To  poke,  stir  up,  or  feed  with  fuel,  as  a 
fire,  and  attend  to  its  combustion. 

Stoke'-liole,  n.  The  mouth  to  the  grate  of  a  furnace; 
also,  the  space  in  front  of  a  furnace,  where  the  stokers 
stand. 

Stok'er,  n.  One  who  tends  and  feeds  a  fire  with  fuel,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  a  locomotive,  or  mariue  steam-engine. 

Stokes,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on  Virginia ; 
area,  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Dan  River  aud  its  afflu¬ 
ents.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Danbury. 

Stokes,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Logan  co.  ;  pop.  abt. 
900.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co. 

StoUe-lI pon-Treilt,  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  on  the  Trent,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stafford,  in  the 
centre  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Potteries.  It 
has  many  very  enterprising  manufactories  of  china  and 
earthenware. 

Stoking,  n.  The  operation  of  replenishing  a  furnace 
with  fuel,  and  of  keeping  it  in  proper  order,  by  clearing 
away  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  so  as  to  maintaiu  a  vigor¬ 
ous  combustion. 

Sto'la,  n. ; pi.  Stol.e.  ( Roman  Antiq.)  The  character¬ 
istic  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the 
men  ;  it  was  worn  over  the 
tunic,  and  came  as  low  as 
the  ankles  or  feet,  being  fast¬ 
ened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle.  It  had  either  short 
or  long  sleeves,  and  was 
fastened  over  the  shoulder 
by  a  fi  bula,  and  had  a  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom ;  the 
ample  pallium  was  thrown 
over  it,  and  brought  over 
the  head  when  walking,  or 
in  winter.  The  S.  was  not 
allowed  to  be  worn  by  cour¬ 
tesans,  or  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  from  their 
husbands. 

Stole,  imp.  of  Steal,  q.  v. 

Stole,  n.  [It.  and  Lat.  stola  ; 

Gr.  stole,  a  robe,  garment.] 

A  long,  loose  garment  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  feet.  —  The 
sucker  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  narrow 
band  of  silk  or  stuff,  some¬ 
times  enriched  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  jewels,  worn 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  dea¬ 
cons,  and  across  both  shoul¬ 
ders  of  bishops  and  priests, 
pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground:  —  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  aud  all  other  sa¬ 
cred  functions. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  in  the  English  royal  household, 
the  first  lord  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and,  also,  keeper 
of  the  robes  of  state. 

Sided,  u.  Wearing  a  stole  or  long  garment ;  as,  a  stoled 
ecclesiastic. 

Stolen,  (stoln.)  pp.  of  Steal,  q.  v. 

Stolid,  a.  [Lat.  stolidus.]  Dull;  foolish;  hopelessly 
insensible;  iinpassibly  stupid  or  thick-headed. 

Stolid'ity,  Stol  id  ness.  n.  [Lat.  stoliditas .]  Dull¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  stupidity;  insensibility  of  mind;  state 
of  being  stolid. 

Sto'lon,  n.  [Lat.  stolo.]  ( Bot .)  A  branch  which,  as  of 
the  currant,  gooseberry,  &c.,  naturally  curves  or  falls 
down  to  the  ground,  where,  favored  by  shade  and  mois¬ 
ture,  it  strikes  root,  and  then  forms  an  ascending  stem, 
capable  of  drawing  its  nourishment  directly  from  the 
soil,  and,  by  the  perishing  of  the  portion  which  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  parent  stem,  at  length  acquiring  an 
entirely  separate  existence. 

Stolon  ii'erous,  a.  [Lat.  stolo,  stolonis,  a  sucker,  and 
ferre,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  Producing  stolons  or  shoots; 
sending  forth  suckers. 

Stol  j*e,  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on  the  Stolpe, 
and  abt.  15  m.from  its  mouth.  64  in.  from  Dantzic;  Lat. 
54°  27'  59"  N.,  Lon.  16°  55'  15".  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics. 

Sto'ma,  n. ;  pi.  Stomata.  [Gr.  stoma,  mouth.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  certain  passages  through  the  epidermis  of  plants, 
having  the  appearance  of  areola?,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  slit  that  opens  or  closes,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  lies  over  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tis¬ 
sue.  They  are  universally  regarded  as  spiracles  or 
breathing  pores. 

fitoinacacc,  (-mdlda-se,)  n.  [From  Lat.  stomachus.] 
A  fetor  of  breath,  arising  from  ulcerated  gums.  Mouth¬ 
washes  with  tinctures  of  myrrh  or  borax,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  use  of  tonics,  are  the  remedies  which  relieve  it.  | 


Stomach,  (stum’dk,)  n.  [Gr.  stomachos,  also  gastert 
Fr.  estomac .]  (Anat.)  The  large  membranous  recep¬ 
tacle,  which  receives  the  food  from  the  oesophagus  (Figs. 
218  and  356),  and  within  whicli  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  converted  into  chyme.  It  is  situated 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  and 
when  distended,  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  cone, 
having  a  rounded  base  and  being  curved  upon  itself. 
The  left  extremity  is  the  larger,  and  is  called  the  greater 
spheric  end  of  the  S.,  the  right  or  small  end  being  called 
the  pyloric.  The  oesophagus  terminates  in  the  S.  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  great  extremity  by  the  cardiac 
orifices,  while  by  the  pyloric  orifice  at  the  other  end 
the  digested  matter  enters  the  duodenum.  When  mod¬ 
erately  filled,  the  &  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  its  diameter  at  the  widest  part  about  four 
inches.  The  walls  of  the  S.  consist  of  four  distinct  coats, 
held  together  by  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  named,  in  order 
from  without  inwards,  the  serous,  muscular,  areolar, 
and  mucous  coats.  By  some  the  areolar  is  not  reckoned 
a  distinct  coat.  The  first  of  them  is  a  thin,  smooth, 
transparent,  elastic  membrane  derived  from  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  The  muscular  coat  is  very  thick,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  three  sets  of  fibres,  the  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique,  which  form  three  layers.  The  areolar  and 
fibrous  coat  is  a  tolerably  distinct  layer  placed  between 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  connected  with 
both.  The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather  thick  and  pulpy 
membrane,  loosely  connected  with  the  muscular  coat, 
and  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels.  At  the 
pyloric  orifice  leading  from  the  S.  into  the  duodenum, 
there  is  a  sphincter  muscle  which  contracts  the  aper¬ 
ture,  and  prevents  the  passage  of  any  matter  into  the 
intestines  until  properly  digested.  The  food  is  propelled 
along  the  oesophagus,  and  enters  the  N.  in  successive 
waves  through  its  cardiac  orifice.  It  is  there  subjected 
to  a  peculiar  peristaltic  motion,  having  for  its  object  to 
produce  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  gastric  fluid 
with  the  alimentary  mass,  and  to  separate  that  portion 
which  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  from  the  remainder. 
This  motion  causes  not  only  a  constant  agitation  or 
churning  of  the  contents,  but  also  moves  them  slowly 
along  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  These  revolu¬ 
tions  are  completed  in  from  oue  to  three  minutes,  being 
slower  at  first  than  after  chymification  has  more  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  passage  of  the  chyme  or  product  of  the 
gastric  digestion  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  at  first  slow; 
but  when  the  digestive  process  is  nearly  completed,  it  is 
transmitted  in  much  larger  quantities. — See  Digestion, 
Gastric  Juice. 

— Appetite ;  desire  of  food  instigated  by  hunger.  —  In¬ 
clination  ;  liking;  predilection ;  desire ;  as,  asking  of  fa¬ 
vors  goes  against  a  proud  man’s  stomach. 

— v.  a.  To  brook  ;  to  put  up  with  ;  to  receive  or  bear  with¬ 
out  visible  repugnance;  as,  to  stomach  impertinence 
from  another. 

Stomachal,  (stum'-,)  a.  [Fr.  stomacal.]  Cordial;  in¬ 
vigorating  ;  stomachic. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  cordial ;  a  stomachic ;  atonic. 

Stomacher,  (stum’a-cher,)  n.  The  front  body-piece  of 
a  dress  worn  by  women  ;  an  ornament  or  support  to  the 
breast,  forming  part  of  a  woman’s  attire;  as,  the  lady 
wore  a  diamond  stomacher. 

Stomachic,  Stomachical.  ( sto-m&k'ik ,)  a.  [Fr. 
stomachique  ;  Gr.  stomachikos.)  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  the  stomach  ;  as,  the  stomachic  glands.  —  Strengthen¬ 
ing.  or  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach ;  cordial ; 
stomachal ;  as,  a  stomachic  medicine. 

Stomach'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  invigorate  and 
excite  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  a  cordial ;  a  tonic. 

Stomach  less,  (stum'ak-,)  a.  Born  without  a  stomach. 
—  Having  no  appetite  or  inclination  for  food. 

Stomach-pump,  (stum'-,)  n.  (Med.)  A  small  pump 
or  syringe  with  two  apertures,  the  valves  of  which  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  liquids  being  drawn  out  of, 
or  injected  into,  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube. 

Stom'apods,  Stom  apoda.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  stoma, 
mouth,  and  pous,  podos,  foot.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  Crus¬ 
tacea.  containing  those  decapods  which  have  the  viscera 
extending  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  mainly  ap¬ 
proximating  the  mouth.  Their  general  form  bears  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  shrimps.  They  are  all 
marine.  Squilla,  containing  the  Sea  Mantes,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  genus. — See  Squill. 

Stomat'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
mouth. 

—a.  (Bot.)  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  stoma. 

Stomati'tis,  n.  [From  Gr.  stoma,  stomatos.]  (Med.)  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  mouth. 

Sto'mato-gas'tric,  a.  [Gr.  stoma,  stomatos,  mouth, 
and  gaster,  stomach.]  (Med.)  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

Stone,  n.  [A.  S.  stan,  staen ;  Ger.  stein;  Icel.  stein; 
root  Sansk.  sthd,  to  stand.]  A  hard  mass  of  concreted, 
earthy,  or  mineral  matter,  varying  greatly  in  size,  and 
used  for  building,  paving,  millstones,  grindstones,  orna¬ 
mental  pumps,  Ac.  —  A  gem;  a  precious  stone;  a  jewel; 
as,  stones  of  worth.  (Shake.)  —  Something  made  of  stone ; 
as,  a  tomb-stone.  —  A  testicle.  —  The  nut  of  a  stone- 
fruit,  or  the  hard  covering  inclosing  the  kernel ;  as,  the 
stone  of  a  peach.  — Callousness;  state  of  torpidness  and 
insensibility;  as,  a  heart  of  stone. 

(Med.)  See  Calculus. 

— In  England,  a  weight  legally  reckoned  at  14  lbs.,  but 
which  varies  in  custom  or  practice  ;  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher’s  meat  or  fish  is  held  to  be  8  lbs. ;  of  cheese,  16 
lbs. ;  of  hemp,  32  lbs. ;  of  glass,  5  lbs. 

(fh-int.)  Same  as  Imposinq-stone,  q.  v. 

(Note.  Stone  is  prefixed  to  certain  words,  as  a  qual¬ 
ifier  of  their  meaning;  thus,  stone- dead,  stone- deaf, 
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stone-blind,  stone-still,  in  the  sense  of  lifeless,  deaf, 
blind,  and  still,  as  a  stone.) 

Artificial  stone,  a  manufactured  substance  made  to 
resemble  stone,  and  used  to  take  the  place  of  stone  in 
various  structures.  Bricks  and  terra  cotta,  in  this 
sense,  may  be  classed  as  artificial  stone,  though  not 
usually  so  considered.  Artificial  stone,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  consists  of  a  combination  of  hydraulic 
cement,  sand,  crushed  stone,  pebbles,  Ac.  Portland 
cement,  mixed  either  with  sand  alone  or  with  sand 
and  broken  stone,  forms  one  kind  of  artificial  stone. 
(See  Concrete.)  Paving  tiles  with  beautiful  designs 
are  made  by  inlaying  this  cement  with  small  pieces  of 
colored  stone.  It  makes  an  effective  product  for 
external  wall  decoration.  Scagliola  is  a  polished  plaster 
for  internal  decoration,  somewhat  similarly  orna¬ 
mented.  Kansome’s  artificial  stone  is  a  hard  substance 
formed  by  mixing  sand  with  soluble  glass,  pressing  it 
into  moulds,  and,  when  partially  dry,  soaking  it  in  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Chimney-pieces,  vases, 
and  architectural  ornaments  of  various  kinds  can  be 
made  of  this  material.  The  strength  and  durability 
of  artificial  stone  depend  on  the  hardness  ultimately 
attained  by  the  hydraulic  ingredients  employed,  the 
use  of  the  highest  grades  of  cement  being  necessary  if 
a  thoroughly  durable  product  is  desired.  Artificial 
stone  may'  be  moulded  into  blocks  to  be  used  in  the 
manner  of  cut  stone  in  edifices,  or  may,  if  desired,  be 
built  up  into  immense  monolithic  masses  by  moulding 
the  different  parts  in  place.  Granolithic  is  the  name 
given  a  combination  of  cement  and  crushed  granite, 
frequently  used  for  sidewalks,  curbs,  Ac.  lietou-Coignet 
is  a  combination  of  hydraulic  cement,  hydraulic  lime, 
and  sand,  much  used  for  constructive  purposes  in 
France.  Other  varieties  might  be  named. 

Meteoric  stones.  See  Aerolite.  —  Philosopher's  stone. 
See  Alchemy. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  effect  an  object.  (Colloq.) 

Stone,  a.  Made  of  stone,  or  resembling  stone ;  as,  a  stone 
house. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  stoenan.]  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

—  To  harden,  indurate,  or  cause  to  resemble  stone,  (r.) 

—  To  dispart  the  stones  from;  as,  to  stone  fruit.  —  To 
face,  wall,  line,  or  fortify  with  stones ;  as,  to  stone  a 
flooring,  to  stone  a  well. 

Stone,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Arkansas ; 
area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  River  and  James’  Fork. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile,  forests  of  ash,  hickory, 
pine,  and  walnut  are  numerous.  Min.  Iron  and  lead. 
Cap.  Galena. 

Stone  Aru'bia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  50  ra.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Slone'-bliie,  n.  A  compound,  the  basis  of  which  is 
usually  an  impure  starch,  or  mixture  of  starch  and  glu¬ 
ten,  being  the  starch-maker’s  refuse,  colored  either  by 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue.  It  is  used  in  the  laundry  to 
cover  the  yellow  tint  of  linen. 

Stone'-borers,  n.pl.  (ZoSl.)  Same  as  Lithophaqi,  q.v. 

Mono-brush,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  sub-soil  composed  of 
small  stones,  or  pulverized  rock. 

Stone'-brnise,  (-bruz.)  n.  A  sore  place  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  as  if  from  being  bruised  by  a  stone. 

Mone'-oliat,  Stone-ctiat'ter,  n.  ( ZnSl .)  Thecom- 
mon  name  of  the  insessorial  birds  composing  the  genus 
Saxicola,  family  Turdidse.  They  are  small  birds  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Old  World,  and  one  species  inhabits  Green¬ 
land,  and  is  accidental  in  the  northern  portion  of  North 
America. 

Mone'-ooal,  n.  (Min.)  A  common  name  for  An¬ 
thracite,  q.  V. 

Stone'-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  stone.  (Tautological.) 

Stone'-crop,  n.  [A.  S.  stdncropp.]  ( Bot .)  See  Sedum. 

Mone'-outter,  n.  One  who  hews  stones. 

Stone'-cuttillg,  n.  The  business  or  occupation  of 
hewing  and  preparing  stones  for  walls,  steps,  cornices, 
monuments,  Ac. 

Stone'-falcon,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Stone'-fruit.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Drupe,  q.  v. 

Mone'-gall,  n.  One  of  certain  nodules  of  clay  occur¬ 
ring  in  sandstone;  they  often  fall  out  on  exposure  to 
weather,  and  render  the  stone  unfit  for  architectural  uses. 

Stone'hain.  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Oxford  co.,  50  m. 
S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Stoneliaii),  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  county,  8  miles  North  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Ntoneliain,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Hastings. 

M  mie'-liea rt <mI ,  a.  Hard-hearted;  pitiless;  cruel; 
insensible  to  pity  or  mercy. 

Stone'lieng’P,  (-henj,)n.  [A.  S.  stdn-heng.]  See  Cel¬ 
tic  Architecture. 

Stone'-horse,  n.  An  entire  horse :  a  stallion. 

Stone'housc,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  between  Devonport  and  Plymouth;  pop.  13,200. 

Stone'-jufT,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  prison. 

Stone  Xiick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clermont  coun¬ 
ty,  22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Stone-lily,  n.  (Pal.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Encrinite,  q.  v. 

Stone  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  De 
Kalb  county,  160  miles  W.  of  Augusta. — Stone  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  vicinity,  a  dome  shaped  granite  rock,  rises 
about  2200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Stone-oclire,  (o’kr,)  n.  (Paint.)  An  earthy  oxide  of 
iron,  forming  a  pigment  of  considerable  permanence  in 
oils  or  water-colors. 

Stone'-oil,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Petroleum. 

Stone'-pit,  n.  A  pit  or  quarry  where  stones  are  ex¬ 
cavated. 


Stone  Ridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Stone,  (Rosetta. )n.  (Hieroglyphics.)  A  trilingual  in¬ 
scription  in  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  or  enchorial,  and 
Greek  characters,  which  was  discovered  in  1799  by  M. 
Boussard,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  an  excavation  made  at 
Fort  St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta,  and  served  as  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs.  It  is  of  black  basalt, 
about  3  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  containing  about  one-third  of  the  hieroglyphic, 
and  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  portions,  the  upper 
part  and  portion  of  the  side  having  been  broken  away. 
The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  a  decree  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  assembled 
in  a  synod  at  Memphis,  on  account  of  his  remission  of 
arrears  of  taxes  and  dues  owed  by  the  sacerdotal  body. 
It  was  set  up  195  B.  c. 

Stone’s'-cast,  Stone’s'-throw,  n.  [Stone  and 
cast.]  The  distance  which  a  stone  may  be  flung  or 
thrown  by  the  hand. 

Sto'nerstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bedford 
co.,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Stones'port,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  6  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Monos  River,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Cannon  co.,  and 
flowing  N.W.  enters  Cumberland  River,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Nashville. 

Stones'ville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville 
dist.,  97  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Stone  Tavern,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. 

Stone  Wall  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ap¬ 
pomattox  co.,  108  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Stoneware,  (stone’ wair,)  n.  A  very  hard  kind  of 
pottery,  with  which  are  made  jars,  drain-pipes,  and 
a  variety  of  chemical  utensils.  It  is  constituted  of 
plastic  clay,  united  in  various  proportions  with  some 
felspathic  mineral  sands  of  different  kinds,  and  in  some 
cases  with  cement,  stone,  or  chalk.  These  mixtures  are 
then  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a 
partial  fusion  of  the  mass.  This  condition  of  semi¬ 
fusion  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  S.  The  finer 
varieties  of  S.  are  made  from  carefully  selected  clays, 
which  when  burnt  will  not  have  much  color.  These! 
are  united  with  some  fluxing  substance,  by  which  the 
particular  state  of  semi-fusion  above  mentioned  is 
brought  about.  Formerly  the  glaze  of  S.  was  always  a 
salt  glaze;  recently,  however,  it  has  been  customary  to 
glaze  with  a  mixture  of  Cornish  stone,  flint,  Ac.,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 

Stone'-work,  (-wiirk,)  n.  Work  or  wall  constructed 
of  stone;  mason’s  work  of  stone. 

Stone'-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chara 
(V.  sabulosa),  found  in  pools  of  clear  water  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States. 

Ston'iness,  n.  [From  stony.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  stony,  or  of  abounding  with  stones ;  as,  stoniness 
of  land.  —  Hardness  or  obduracy  of  heart.  (R.) 

Sto'iiinifton.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough,  town¬ 
ship,  and  port  of  entry  of  New  London  co.,  63  m.  E.  of 
New  Haven.  It  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor,  protected  by  a  break- 
wa  ter. 

St  on  i  ngt  on,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Christian  co., 
abt.  34  m.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Stono,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Francois  co., 
abt.  22  m.  S.E.  of  Potosi. 

Ston'y.  a.  [Ger.  steinicht,  stcinig.]  Made  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  stone;  abounding  with,  or  resembling,  stone;  as, 
a  stony  tract  of  country.  —  Petrific;  converting  into 
stone. — Hard ;  cruel ;  inflexible  ;  unrelenting  ;  obdurate ; 
pitiless  ;  insensible ;  perverse  ;  morally  hard  ;  as,  a  stony 
heart. 

Stony  Brook,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Middlesex 
co.,  12  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Stony  Itrook,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Hunterdon  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.  enters  Millstone  River  abt.  3  m.  E.  of 
Princeton. 

Stony  Brook,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co., 
Long  Island,  50  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  sea¬ 
port  of  New  Haven  co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  New  Haven. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Henry  co. — 
A  township  of  Madison  co. — A  township  of  Randolph 
co. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Maple  River  from 
Clinton  co. — Another,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie  from 
Monroe  co.  — Another,  which  falls  into  Clinton  River 
from  Oakland  co.  —  A  post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  26  m 
N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, enters  theConemaugh 
River  at  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  co.  —  A  creek  which 

enters  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Dauphin  co. _ A 

post-township  of  Somerset  county,  12  miles  east  of 
Somerset. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Dinwiddie  co.,  and 
flows  into  Nottaway  River  into  Sussex  co.  — A  village 
of  Sussex  co.,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Petersburg. 

Stony  Point,  in  New  York,  a  fort  in  Orange  co.,  on 
the  Hudson,  42  m.  N.  of  New  York,  the  capture  of  which 
from  the  British  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in  1779,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary 

Stony  Point  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  61  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Stood,  imp.  of  Stand,  q.  v. 

Stool,  n.  [A.  S.  St6l;  Du.  stoel ;  Ger.  stuhl.]  A  seat  with¬ 
out  a  back,  so  distinguished  from  a  chair ;  a  little  form 
or  stand  consisting  of  a  board,  round  or  square,  with 
legs,  intended  as  a  seat  for  one  person  ;  as,  a  three-legged 


stool.  —  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  excrement  of 
the  bowels ;  hence,  an  evacuation  ;  a  fecal  discharge ; 
as,  to  go  to  stool,  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  Stool-pigeon,  q.  v. 

—pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship’s  sides 
to  receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery;  also,  small  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  dead-eyes  of  the  backstays. 

(Hort.  and  Arboric.)  A  stemless  mother-plant  used 
for  propagation  by  annually  bending  its  branches  into 
the  soil ;  the  branches  so  bent  down  forming  layers,  and 
the  process  being  designated  laying  or  layering. — Also, 
the  root  or  stump  of  a  timber  tree,  which  throws  up 
shoots. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  or  send  out  stools  or  suckers. 

Stool  -pigeon.  (-pij’un,)n.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  who  brings  his  associates  into  a  trap  laid 
for  them. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  decoy-pigeon ;  —  hence,  a  person  used 
as  a  decoy-duck. 

— v.  n.  To  ramifjq  as  grain  ;  to  shoot  out  suckers,  as  plants. 

Stoom,  v.  a.  To  stum;  to  impart  a  factitious  strength 
to,  as  thin  liquor  by  the  introduction  of  must,  Ac. 

Stoop,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  stupian  :  Belg.  stuypen.j  To  lean  or 
bend  the  body  forward  and  downward  ;  to  bend  the  body 
and  incline  forward ;  to  incline  forward  in  standing  or 
walking;  as,  his  shoulders  stoop  naturally.  —  To  bend  or 
bow  by  compulsion  ;  to  yield  :  to  submit;  to  succumb; 
as,  “  Henry  the  Fifth  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French 
to  stoop.”  ( Shaks .)  —  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity; 
to  condescend ;  to  become  self-abased  ;  to  acknowledge 
inferiority  ;  as,  though  of  noble  blood  he  yet  stooped  to 
marry  a  trader’s  daughter.  —  To  swoop  down  on  prey, 
as  a  hawk.  —  To  fall ;  to  sink  to  a  lower  place ;  as, 
“  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.”  —  Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  sink ;  to  cause  to  incline  downward ;  as,  to 
stoop  a  barrel  of  ale. 

— n.  Act  of  bending  the  body  forward  and  downward; 
inclination  forward.  —  Descent  from  dignity  or  superi¬ 
ority  of  natural  condition;  condescension;  self-abase¬ 
ment  ;  as,  he  made  a  stoop  from  his  high  estate.  —  Fall, 
swoop,  or  descent  of  a  bird  on  his  prey ;  as,  the  stoop 
of  an  eagle. — The  steps  of  a  doorway ;  also,  the  covered 
porch,  having  side-seats,  before  the  door  of  a  house. 

Stoop.  Stoop,  rc.  [A.  S.  stoppa.]  A  flagon  or  measure 
of  liquor  ;  as,  a  stoup  of  harvest-ale. 

Stoop'ing-ly,  adv.  With  an  inclination  of  the  body- 
forward. 

Stoot'er,  n.  [Du.]  In  Holland,  a  small  silver  coin, 
worth  about  five  cents  American. 

Stop.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stopped.)  (stopt.)  [Du.  stoppen, 
to  fill,  cram;  Ger.  stopfen.]  To  block,  close,  or  fill  up; 
to  close,  as  an  orifice  or  aperture,  by  filling  or  by 
obstructing  ;  as,  to  stop  a  vent.  — To  close  up,  so  as  to 
render  impassable  ;  as,  to  stop  a  way,  road,  passage,  or 
thoroughfare. —  To  obstruct ;  to  impede ;  to  shut  in  ;  to 
dam  up ;  to  hinder  the  passage ;  to  arrest  the  progress 
of ;  as,  to  stop  a  carriage  in  the  road,  to  stop  the  course 
of  a  river.  —  To  hinder  or  restrain  from  action  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  to  check ;  to  suppress  ;  to  repress  ;  to  suspend  ;  to 
mar  or  prevent  the  effect  or  efficiency  of ;  to  put  an  end 
to ;  to  intercept ;  as,  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  public 
vice,  to  stop  the  execution  of  an  edict,  Ac. —  To  regulate 
the  sounds  of,  as  musical  strings. — To  point,  as  a  manu¬ 
script  ;  to  punctuate;  as,  to  stop  a  sentence. 

(Naut.)  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper  ;  as,  to  stop  the  hawse. 

— v.  n.  To  cease  to  move  forward ;  to  come  to  a  stand ;  as, 
he  stopped  on  a  sudden.  —  To  cease  from  any  motion, 
procedure,  or  course  of  action;  as,  when  the  play  goes 
against  one  it  is  time  to  stop.  —  To  stay,  tarry,  or  abide 
temporarily;  to  spend  a  short  time;  to  sojourn;  as, 
he  has  come  to  stop  with  me  for  a  week  or  two. 

— n.  Act  of  stopping,  or  the  state  of  being  stopped ;  ces¬ 
sation  of  progressive  motion  ;  hindrance  of  progress  or 
advance;  obstruction  or  interruption  of  operation  or 
action ;  check ;  as,  to  put  a  stop  to  invasion  of  one’s 
rights.  —  That  which  obstructs,  checks,  or  hinders;  im¬ 
pediment  ;  obstacle ;  as,  to  oppose  some  stop  to  the 
tirades  of  a  scolding  woman.— The  instrument  by 
which  the  sounds  of  wind-music  are  regulated ;  regula¬ 
tion  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers. 

(Punctuation.)  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended 
to  distinguish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or 
clauses,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  pauses  in  reading. 
See  Punctuation. 

Stop'-cock,  n.  [<Stop  and  cock.]  A  turning  cock,  used 
to  stop  or  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  Ac., 
which  flows  through  pipes. 

Stope,  n.  (Mining.)  An  horizontal  bed  or  layer  form¬ 
ing  one  of  a  series  of  steps,  into  which  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  an  excavation  is  cut. 

— v.  a,  (Mining.)  To  excavate  after  the  manner  of  stopes. 
—  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  an  excavated  place. 

Stop'-g'ap,  n.  That  which  fills  up  an  orifice,  gap, 
hiatus,  or  chasm ;  as,  luncheon  is  a  stop-gap  for  the 
stomach  between  meals.  —  Hence,  a  temporary  substi¬ 
tute  or  expedient,  (r.) 

Stop'ing.  n.  (Mining.)  Act  of  forming  stopes. 

Stop'pajfe,  (-raj,)  «■  [D-  Lat.  stupacium.]  Act  of  stop¬ 
ping  or  arresting  action,  progress,  or  motion;  state  of 
being  stopped;  that  which  stops;  obstacle;  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  stoppage  of  friendly  relations  between  two 
countries.  —  The  stopping  of  a  railroad  train  at  a  sta¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  express  train  makes  few  stoppages.  —  A  de¬ 
duction  made  from  pay;  as,  the  stoppage  of  two  dollars 
per  diem. 

S.  in  transitu.  (Law.)  A  resumption  by  the  seller 
of  the  possession  of  goods  not  paid  for,  while  on  their 
way  to  the  vendee,  and  before  he  has  acquired  actual 
possession  of  them.  For  most  purposes,  the  possession 
of  the  carrier  is  considered  to  be  that  of  the  buyer;  but 
by  virtue  of  this  right,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  lien,  the  vendor  may  reclaim  tfie  possession 
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before  they  reach  the  vendee,  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  latter. 

Stop'per,  n.  One  who  stops,  closes,  shuts,  or  hinders  ; 
that  which  is  an  obstacle,  obstruction,  or  impediment ; 
that  which  closes  or  fills  a  vent,  hole,  er  orifice  in  a 
vessel ;  a  stopple,  as  of  a  bottle. 

— v.  a.  To  secure  a  stopper,  as  of  a  cable. 

Stop'per-bolt,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  large 
ring-bolt  attached  to  the  deck,  to  which  the  deck-stop¬ 
pers  are  hooked. 

Stop  pin^-out,  n.  (Etching.)  A  plan  adopted  to 
give  effect  to  lines,  varying  their  darkuess  and  breadth 
by  allowing  the  acid  to  remain  on  some  longer  than 
on  others,  which  is  done  by  removing  the  acid,  and 
stopping-out  or  covering  with  Brunswick-black,  or  some 
other  composition  impervious  to  acid,  such  lines  as  ap¬ 
pear  dark  enough.  The  acid  is  again  put  on  the  other 
lines,  which  become  in  consequence  broader  and  deeper; 
and  the  effect  of  great  variety  of  tint  and  tone  is  thus 
produced  from  the  same  etching. 

Stopple,  (stbp'pl,)  n.  [From  stop.]  That  which  stops 
or  closes  the  mouth  or  orifice  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  bottle ; 
a  cork ;  a  stopper. 

— 1>.  a.  To  close  by  means  of  a  stopple. 

Stop  -watch,  n.  (Horol.)  A  watch  whose  hands  can 
be  stopped  in  order  to  calculate  the  time  that  has 
passed,  as  in  timing  a  race. 

Storage,  (stor'aj,)  n.  [From  store.]  Act  of  depositing 
in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe-keeping;  or,  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  store  or  magazine.  —  Rent  charged 
or  paid  for  the  safe-keeping  of  goods  in  a  store. 

Sto'rax,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Styrax. 

Store,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  stor.]  A  stock  pro¬ 
vided;  a  large  quantity  for  supply;  that  which  is 
massed  or  accumulated  together;  —  hence, ample  abun¬ 
dance  ;  a  great  number ;  a  large  aggregation  ;  as,  a  store 
of  provisions.  —  A  store-house;  a  magazine;  aware- 
house  ;  a  depot  for  large  quantities  or  accumulations. — 
Hence,  by  implication,  any  place  where  commodities 
are  sold,  whether  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  as.  a  drug  store. 

— pi.  Necessary  articles  accumulated  or  laid  up  for  fu¬ 
ture  use;  supplies,  as  of  provisions,  arms,  munitions, 
Ac. ;  as,  military  or  naval  stores;  supplies  of  different 
articles,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  of  a  vessel ;  as,  ship  stores,  cabin  stores,  &c. 

In  store,  in  a  state  of  accumulation  or  amassment; 

—  hence,  in  a  state  of  preparedness;  as,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  store  for  me  yet.  —  To  set  store  by,  to  esteem  or 
value  highly;  to  look  upon  with  pride  or  fondness  ;  as, 
he  sets  great  store  by  his  nationality.  (Colloq.) 

—v.  a.  To  lay  or  hoard  up  ;  to  amass ;  to  gather  together 
in  quantities :  to  accumulate  ;  to  supply;  to  replenish; 
as,  his  brain  is  well  stored  with  ideas.  —  To  stock  or  fur¬ 
nish  against  a  future  time ;  as,  a  cellar  well  stored  with 
drinkables.  —  To  warehouse ;  to  deposit  in  a  store,  maga¬ 
zine,  or  depot,  for  safe-keeping  or  preservation  ;  as,  to 
store  merchandise. 

Store'-house,  n.  A  building  for  housing  or  preserv¬ 
ing  goods  or  commodities  of  any  kind  ;  a  warehouse ;  a 
magazine;  a  depot;  a  repository. 

Store'-keeper,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  store. 

Stor'er,  n.  One  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

Store  -room,  n.  Room,  or  space  in  a  warehouse,  for 
the  reception  of  commodities;  —  also,  a  room  in  which 
commodities  are  stored. 

Store'-ship,  n.  (Aar.)  A  victualling  ship ;  a  vessel 
employed  as  a  depot  for  the  distribution  of  provisions, 
naval  stores,  &c. 

Store'ville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Anderson 
dist.,  117  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Sto'rey,  in  Nevada,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  250  sq.m.  The 
Truckee  River  bounds  it  on  the  N.W.  Surface,  mostly 
barren  hills  and  sandy  deserts.  Min.  Gold  and  silver. 
Cap.  Virginia  City. 

Stor'g-e,  n.  [Gr.J  Parental  or  instinctive  affection. 

Storied.  (stbr'ed,)a.  [From  story.]  Narrated  in  a  story. 

—  Possessing  a  history;  venerable  from  antiquity  or 
the  associations  of  the  past.  —  Furnished  with  stories; 

—  used  mainly  in  composition  ;  as,  a  three-storied,  house. 

Stork,  n.  [A.  S.  store.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of 

a  family  of  large  grallatorial  birds,  the  Cinconidie,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Stork  of 
the  Old  World,  and 
the  Jabirus  of  both 
hemispheres.  They 
have  the  bill  thicker 
than  in  Ardeidie,  and 
nearly  equal  mem¬ 
branes  between  the 
bases  of  the  toes. 

The  genus  Cinconia 
comprises  the  White 
Stork,  C.  alba,  of  Eu¬ 
rope, which  is42inch- 
es  long,  white,  with 
the  quills  of  the 
wings  black,  and  the 
feet  and  bill  red.  It 
is  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  on  account  of 
its  destruction  of 
noxious  reptiles.  It 
prefers  to  build  its 
nest  in  towers  and 
steeples,  and  returns 
to  the  same  spot  year 
after  year.  The 
American  Stork.  C. 

Americana,  chiefly 
found  in  Brazil,  is 
about  as  large  as  the 
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white  species.  The  genus  Jabiru  comprises  very  large 
birds,  which  differ  from  the  storks  in  having  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bill  curved  upward. 

Stork'V-bill,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pelargonium. 

Storm,  n.  [A.  S.,  Du.,  L.  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.]  The 
violent  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  as  wind, 
rain,  snow,  or  thunder  and  lightning; — hence,  fre¬ 
quently,  a  tempest;  a  downfall  of  rain  or  snow. — 
Hence,  a  violent  civil,  political,  or  domestic  commotion 
or  disturbance ;  sedition,  insurrection,  or  war  ;  popular 
clamor  or  tumult.  —  Extreme  calamity ;  dire  distress, 
adversity,  or  affliction ;  as,  the  storms  of  misfortune. 

(Mil.)  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place;  a  furi¬ 
ous  attempt  of  troops  to  enter  and  take  a  fortified  place. 

— v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  assault  or  attack  with  violence,  or  by  open 
force;  to  attack  and  attempt  to  take  by  scaling  the 
walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches,  and  the  like. 

— v.  n.  To  raise  a  tempest.  —  To  blow  with  violence;  as, 
it  storms.  —  To  rage ;  to  be  in  a  violent  agitation  of 
passion. 

Storm  -beat,  a.  Beaten  or  injured  by  storms. 

Ntorni  iiil,  a.  Containing,  or  abounding  in,  storms. 

Stornit'ulness,  n.  The  state  of  being  stormful. 

Storiii'iness,  n.  State  of  being  stormy;  tempestuous¬ 
ness;  state  of  being  agitated  by  violent  winds. 

Storm-petrel,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Petrel. 

Storm  y,  a.  [A.  S.  stormig ;  Ger.  stiirmisch.]  Tem¬ 
pestuous;  agitated  with  furious  winds;  boisterous. — 
Proceeding  from  violent  agitation  or  fury.  —  Violent; 
passionate, 

Storu*,  (stor'e(r,)  an  island  of  Norway,  30  miles  from 
Bergen.  It  is  15  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  7  m. 

Storrs.  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  pest-township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  county. 

Storthing,  (stort-ing' ,)  n.  [Nor.  storting,  from  stor, 
great,  and  ting,  court.]  See  Norway,  \  Govt. 

Sto'ry,  n.  [A.  S.  star,  ster;  It.  storia ;  Fr.  histoire; 
Gr.  historia.]  A  verbal  narration  or  recital  of  a  series 
of  facts  or  incidents;  history;  account  of  things  past. — 
A  petty  tale;  relation  of  a  single  event,  or  of  trifling 
incidents.  —  A  fiction;  a  fable.  —  A  falsehood.  (Colloq.) 

—  A  floor;  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level ;  a 
subdivision  of  the  height  of  a  house;  a  height  that  is 
ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs. 

— v.  a.  To  tell  in  history ;  to  relate.  —  To  range  one  under 
another. 

Story.  Joseph,  an  eminent  American  judge  and  juridi¬ 
cal  writer,  was  b.  at  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  1779, 
studied  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  in  1798,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1801,  and  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  pleader.  After 
representing  Salem  in  the  State  legislature  for  4  years, 
he  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1809,  where  his  talents  as  a 
forensic  debater  were  so  well  appreciated  that  in  1811 
he  was  appointed  associate  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  displayed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  intricate  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  international  law,  and  earned  such  distinction 
as  a  jurist  that  his  name  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Conflict  of  Laws  is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  every 
state  in  Europe.  His  other  principal  works  are:  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
treatises  upon  Equity  Jurisprudence,  the  Law  of  Bail¬ 
ments,  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  of  Promissory  Notes,  and  of 
Partnership.  D.  1845. 

Sto'ry,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co.;  area,  576  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
South  Skunk  River,  and  Walnut,  Bear,  and  Indian 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Capital  City, 
Nevada. 

Sto'ry  Ci  ty,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Story  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

Sto'ry-post,  n.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
in  a  story  for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall. 

Sto'ry-tell'er,  n.  One  who  tells  stories;  one  who  re¬ 
lates  tales  in  conversation. — An  historian ; — in  contempt. 

Stour  ti’blirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co..  34  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Stouglistovvil,  (stows'toivn,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

Stougliton,  (sto'ton,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Norfolk  county  19  miles  south-west  of 
Boston. 

.Stough'ton,  in  TVisconon.  a  city  of  Dane  co.,  16  m. 
S.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1895)  2,936. 

Stoup,  (stoop,)  n.  A  flagon  ;  a  stoop.  (Local.) 

(Eccl.)  A  vessel  to  contain  consecrated  water,  such 
as  is  placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  into  which  all  who  enter  dip  their  fingers  and 
cross  themselves.  —  Also,  a  portable  vessel  for  holding 
holy  water. 

Stourbri«lg-e,  (stoor'bridj,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  Stour,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Severn,  4  m.  from  Kidderminster.  Manuf.  Glass, 
earthenware,  iron,  cloth,  &c.  Pop.  9,000. 

Stout, a.  [Du., bold.]  Strong;  lusty.  —  Bold;  intrepid; 
valiant;  brave.  —  Large;  bulky;  corpulent.  (Colloq.) 

—  Proud;  resolute;  obstinate;  pertinacious. 

— n.  A  strong  kind  of  beer. 

Stout'ly,  adv.  Lustily;  boldly;  obstinately. 

Stout  ness,  n.  State  of  being  stout;  strength;  bold¬ 
ness. 

Stouts'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  on  the  border  of 
Hunterdon  and  Somerset  cos.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Somerville. 

Stoutsville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  Lancaster. 

Stove,  n.  [0.  Fr.  estuve;  A.  S.  stofa;  It.  stufa.~\  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  houses,  Ac. 

(Uort.)  A  structure  in  which  tropical  plants,  requir¬ 


ing  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
open  air  in  N.  York  and  similar  climates,  are  cultivated. 
Stoves  are  adapted  for  various  purposes;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  dry  stove  and  the  damp  stove.  The  dry 
stove  is  a  structure  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  during  winter,  and 
in  which  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  are  succulents, 
such  as  species  of  Cereus,  Stapelia,  Euphorbia,  and  others 
having  a  similar  habit.  The  damp  stove,  sometimes 
also  called  the  bark  stove,  requires  a  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  60°  and  70°  during  winter,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  during  summer,  accompanied,  in  both  seasons, 
with  a  high  degree  of  atmospherical  moisture.  This 
moisture  is  produced  partly  by  evaporation  from  the 
bark-bed  in  which  the  plants  are  plunged,  but  chiefly 
by  watering  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  by  syringing 
the  walls  and  plants.  The  plants  cultivated  in  the 
moist  stove  are  exclusively  those  of  the  tropics;  and 
those  which  require  the  highest  degree  of  heat  are 
chiefly  monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  the  ginger, 
the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  palms,  Orchi- 
daceie,  Ac.,  and  such  dicotyledonous  plants  as  the  bread¬ 
fruit,  the  yam,  the  mangosteen,  and  other  East  Indian 
plants. 

Cooking-stove.  A  stove  adapted  to  culinary  purposes. 

Stove,  v.  a.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove. 

Sto'ver,  n.  [0.  Fr.  estover,  to  furnish.]  Fodder  for 
cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  Ac. 

Stow,  v.  a.  [A.  S.;  Dan.  slave.]  To  put  in  a  suitable 
place  or  position ;  to  lay  up ;  to  reposit. 

Stow,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  ot  Oxford  co.,  65  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Stow,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  27  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Stow,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Summit  co. 

Stow  age,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  stowing,  or  of  plac¬ 
ing  in  a  suitable  position,  or  the  suitable  disposition  of 
several  things  together.  —  Room  for  the  reception  of 
things  to  be  reposited.  —  The  state  of  being  laid  up. — 
Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  goods,  (r.) 

Stow  Creek,  in  Nevj  Jersey,  forms  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Cumberland  and  Salem  cos.,  and  flows  into 
the  Delaware  Bay,  4  m.  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  Cohansey 
River. 

—A  township  of  Cumberland  co. 

Stowe,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  cf  La¬ 
moille  co.,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  an  American  authoress, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  b.  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  June  15,  1814,  was  associated  with  her  sis¬ 
ter  in  the  labors  of  a  school  at  Hartford  in  1829,  after¬ 
wards  removed  with  her  relatives  to  Walnut  Hills,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  was  married  in  1835  to  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Stowe,  Prof,  of  Biblical  History  in  the  Lane  Seminary, 
over  which  her  father  presided.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  her  married  life,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  several  tales 
and  sketches  for  the  magazines,  which  were  afterwards 
collected  under  the  titles  of  The  May  Flower,  and  Two 
Ways  of  Spending  the  Sabbath.  Shortly  after  Prof. 
Stowe  had  accepted  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  at 
Andover,  in  1850,  his  wife,  an  ardent  Abolitionist,  hav¬ 
ing  made  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  slavery,  published  first  in  the  “  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Era,”  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  It  went  through  several 
editions,  was  republished  in  England,  and  was  translated 
into  various  European  languages.  The  Key  to  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  explanatory  of  the  incidents  on  which 
her  book  was  founded,  appeared  in  1852.  Accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  brother,  she  travelled  in  Europe  in 
1853,  and,  after  her  return  to  America,  produced  her 
travelling  impressions  in  a  work  entitled  Sunny  Memo¬ 
ries  of  Foreign  Lands.  In  1856  she  published  Bred,  a 
Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp;  in  1859,  a  work  upon 
the  social  condition  of  the  U.  States,  entitled  The  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Wooing ;  and  a  tale,  under  the  title  of  Agnes  of 
Sorrento,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  pages 
of  the  Comhill  Magazine  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1861.  Her  article  entitled  The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron, 
published  in  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly”  in  1869,  caused  a 
great  scandal  in  the  literary  world.  Her  late  published 
work  is  Progressive  People:  their  Lottes  and  Lives,  1878. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  home  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  she 
passed  much  of  her  time  at  Mandarin,  Florida,  where 
she  had  an  orange  grove.  Died  July  1,  1896. 

Stoyestown,  (stois'town,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
borough  of  Somerset  county,  70  miles  east  south-east  of 
Pittsburg. 

Strabane',  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  42  m.  from 
Armagh.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a 
salmon  fishery. 

Strabane.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Lenoir  co., 
78  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Strabane.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co., 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Gettysburg. 

Stra'bisill,  Strabismus.  n.  [Fr .strabirme;  L.Lat. 
strabismus.]  (Med.)  See  Squinting. 

Stra'bo,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographer,  who 
flourished  in  the  1st  cent.,  B.  c.  He  is  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  being  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  known  in  his 
time,  namely,  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  tera. 
The  work  is  indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient 
history. 

Strabom'eter,  n.  (Med.)  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  degree  of  deviation  as  well  as  the  precise 
result  obtained  by  tenotomy.  The  S.  of  Dr.  Laurence 
had  to  be  moved  from  one  eye  to  the  other  in  order  to 
compare  the  degree  of  deviation.  A  binocular  S.,  in¬ 
vented  in  1870  by  Dr.  Galezowski.  does  not  present  the 
same  inconvenience  ;  the  two  needles,  which  slide  in 
the  channel  of  a  screw,  are  easily  placed  opposite  to  the 
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centre  of  each  cornea;  and  by  the  divisions  which  are 
marked  upon  the  horizontal  bar,  the  deviation  is  imme¬ 
diately  noted. 

Strabot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  strabos,  squinting,  and  tome, 
cutting.]  ( Surg .)  Kemoval  of  strabismus  or  squinting, 
by  dividing  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  distort  the 
eyeballs. 

Straddle,  (strad'dl,)  v.  n.  To  spread  or  part  the  legs 
wide;  to  stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart. 

—  i>.  a.  To  place  one  leg  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  anything. 

— n.  The  act  of  standing  or  walking  with  the  legs  far 
apart.  — The  position  of  one  who  straddles. 

Stock  Ex.  See  Put. 

Stradel'Ia.  a  city  of  Italy,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Pavia,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  was  formerly  fortified. 

Stradi varius.  Antonio,  ( strad-i-vair'i-us ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  stringed-instrument  maker,  B.  in  Cremona,  1670, 
was  the  pupil  of  Amati ;  d.  1728.  The  violins  made  by 
him  are  highly  esteemed,  aud  have  obtained  as  high  a 
price  as  $2,000  each. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  op,  an  English 
statesman,  b.  in  London,  1593.  He  was  at  first  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  unconstitutional  measures  of 
Charles  I. ;  but  was  gained  over  to  the  court,  made  a 
peer,  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  his  enemies  in 
the  Commons  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  was  ordered  into  custody.  His  trial  lasted 
18  days,  and  was  carried  on  with  unusual  virulence. 
His  defence  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearers, 
though  it  did  not  abate  the  energy  of  his  prosecutors, 
wtio  introduced  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  Charles  I. 
was  weak  enough  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  The  king 
afterwards  made  some  slight  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
save  the  life  of  the  minister  who  had  been  his  too  zeal¬ 
ous  tool  in  the  despotic  measures  which  he  attempted 
against  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  On  the  day  of 
execution,  S.  went  forth  to  the  block  with  the  manner 
of  “a  general  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
breathe  victory,  rather  than  that  of  a  condemned  man, 
to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death.”  Executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  London,  1641. 

Straf  lord,  in  New  Hampshire,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Maine ;  area,  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cocheco,  Lam¬ 
prey,  Isinglass,  and  Salmon  Falls.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dover. 

— A  post-vill.  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  20  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Concord. 

Strafford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  33  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Straggle.  ( strag'gl ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  striegan.]  To  wander 
from  the  direct  course  or  way ;  to  rove. —  To  wander  at 
large  without  any  certain  direction  or  object ;  to  ramble. 
— To  exuberate ;  to  shoot  too  far ;  as,  straggling  branches. 
— To  be  dispersed  or  separated. 

Strag'gler,  n.  One  who  straggles  or  departs  from  the 
direct  or  proper  course.  —  A  vagabond;  a  wandering, 
shiftless  fellow.  —  Something  that  shoots  beyond  the 
rest,  or  too  far;  an  exuberant  growth. — Something  that 
stands  by  itself. 

St  rag'giingly,  adv.  In  a  straggling  manner. 

Straight,  ( strat ,)  a.  [A.  S.  streht .]  Passing  from  one 
point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course ;  not  deviating 
or  crooked ;  as,  a  straight  line.  —  Narrow  ;  close ;  tight ; 
— properly  written  strait. — Upright;  accordant  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  rectitude;  not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

S.  arch.  (Arch.)  The  arch  over  an  aperture,  whose  in- 
trados  is  straight,  but  with  its  joints  drawn  concentri¬ 
cally,  as  in  a  common  arch.  (Brande.) — S.  line.  ( Geom .) 
A  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  changed  between 
any  two  of  its  points. 

— ado.  Immediately;  directly;  in  the  shortest  time. 

— u.  a.  To  straighten.  (R.) 

Straiglit-edgc,  (strat-e.j,)  n.  A  piece  or  strip  of  wood 
or  metal  having  one  edge  straight,  used  for  ascertaining 
whether  a  surface  is  perfectly  even  or  level. 

Straigh t  'en,  v.  a.  To  make  straight;  to  reduce  from 
a  crooked  to  a  straight  form.  —  To  reduce  to  difficulties 
or  distress. — To  make  narrow,  tense,  or  close ;  to  tighten. 

Straight'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  straightens. 

Straightforward,  a.  Proceeding  in  a  straight 
course ;  not  deviating. 

Straightforwardness,  n.  Direction  in  a  straight 
course. 

Straight-joint,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  floor  which 
has  its  boards  so  laid  that  their  joints  or  edges  form 
a  continuous  line  throughout  the  direction  of  their 
length. 

Straiglit'ly,  adv.  In  a  right  line;  not  crookedly; 
tightly;  closely. 

Straight'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  straight ; 
rectitude. — Narrowness;  tightness;  tension. 

Straight'way,  adv.  Directly;  immediately;  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time ;  without  delay. 

Strain,  v.  a.  [Ger.  anstrengen,  to  strain;  O.  Fr.  estrein- 
dre,  to  strain.]  To  draw  with  force;  to  extend  with 
great  effort;  as,  to  strain  a  rope.  —  To  injure  by  press¬ 
ing  with  too  much  effort. — To  put  to  the  utmost  strength. 
— To  make  tighter;  to  cause  to  bind  closer.  —  To  press 
or  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous  substance;  to  filter. 
—  To  force  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

— v.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts.  —  To  be  filtered. 

, — n.  A  violent  effort ;  a  stretching  or  exertion  of  the 
limbs  or  muscles. —  An  injury  by  excessive  exertion, 
drawing,  or  stretching.  —  Style;  continued  manner  of 
speaking  or  writing;  manner  of  speech  or  action. — 
Stretch  or  elevation  of  voice  or  sound;  song;  note; 


sound,  or  a  particular  part  of  a  tune.  —  Turn;  ten¬ 
dency  ;  inborn  disposition.  —  Race;  breed,  as  a  body. 

( Alus .)  Any  one  of  the  periods  into  which  a  musical 
composition  is  divided  by  double  bars,  the  S.  being  fur¬ 
ther  subdivided  into  periods,  sections,  phrases,  and  feet. 

Strain'er,  n.  A  person  who  strains.  —  That  through 
which  any  liquid  passes  for  purification;  an  instrument 
for  filtration  or  percolation. 

SI  raining,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strains.  —  That 
which  is  strained. 

S.  piece.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  nearer  approach  of  two  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
framing.  The  collar  of  a  queen-post  roof  (Fig.  2274) 
may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  a 
straining-piece. 

Strait,  a.  [Lat .  strictus ;  It.  stretto.']  Narrow;  close; 
not  broad. — Close;  intimate.  (r.)— Difficult;  distressful. 

— n.  Distress ;  difficulty ;  direful  necessity. 

(Geog.)  A  narrow  pass  or  passage,  either  in  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  in  the  ocean  between  continents  or  other  por¬ 
tions  of  land; —  commonly  in  the  plural;  as, the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar. 

Strait'en,  v.  a.  To  make  strait,  narrow,  or  contracted ; 
to  contract;  to  confine.  —  To  make  tense,  or  tight. — 
To  distress;  to  perplex:  to  press  with  poverty  or  other 
necessity ;  as,  straitened  means. 

Strait'-handed,  a.  Parsimonious;  sparing;  nig¬ 
gardly.  (R.) 

Strait'-laeed,  (-last,)  a.  Laced  tight;  griped  with 
stays.  —  Stiff;  constrained;  as,  a  strait-laced  person. — 
Rigid  in  opinion ;  strict;  as,  strait-laced  morality. 

Strait'ly,  adv.  Narrowly;  closely;  strictly;  rigor¬ 
ously. 

Strnit'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  strait; 
narrowness;  strictness;  rigor;  distress;  difficulty; 
pressure  from  necessity  of  any  kind,  particularly  from 
poverty. 

Strait-waistcoat,  Strait'-jacUet,  n.  A  gar¬ 
ment  for  restraining  a  lunatic  person,  or  one  laboring 
under  violent  delirium.  It  has  long  sleeves,  which  are 
tied  behind  the  body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  extri¬ 
cated  from  them. 

Stroke,  n.  The  iron  band  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  defending  the  fellies;  a  tire. 

(Ship-building.)  A  line  of  planking  extending  from 
the  stem  to  the  stern. 

Stral'sund,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  Pom¬ 
erania,  long  subject  to  Sweden,  situate  ou  the  strait 
which  separates  the  island  of  Riigen  from  the  mainland, 
85  m.  from  Stettin.  Its  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe. 
The  aspect  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  the  streets  being  nar¬ 
row  and  indifferently  paved.  Munuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  glass.  S.  was  built  about  the  year 
1209,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
In  1628  it  was  besieged  without  success  by  Wallenstein, 
but  was  taken  in  1678, 1713,  and  1807.  Since  1815  it  has 
been  made  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging  to 
Prussia.  Pop.  27,593. 

Stram'ony,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Thorn-apple  (Datura 
stramonium).  See  Datura. 

Strand,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Du.  strand,  shore.]  The  shore 
or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake.  —  One 
of  the  twists,  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  or  run  aground  on  a  shore  or  strand,  as 
a  ship.  —  To  break,  as  one  of  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

— v.  n.  To  drift  or  be  driven  ashore;  to  run  aground. 

Strange,  (stranj,)  a.  [Fr.  ttrange;  O.  Fr  .estrange;  Sp. 
extrano;  Lat.  extraneus.)  Belonging  to  another  country ; 
foreign;  not  domestic. — New;  not  before  heard, known, 
or  seen.  —  Causing  surprise;  exciting  curiosity;  won¬ 
derful. —  Not  according  to  the  common  way ;  odd;  un¬ 
usual  ;  irregular. 

Strange  sail.  (Naut.)  An  unknown  sail  or  vessel. 

— interj.  An  exclamation  of  wonder. 

Strange'ly,  adv.  In  a  strange  manner;  wonderfully; 
in  a  manner  or  degree  to  excite  surprise  or  wonder. — 
With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

Strange'ness,  n.  Foreignness;  the  state  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  country.  —  Distance  in  behavior;  reserve; 
coldness;  forbidding  manner.  —  Remoteness  from  com¬ 
mon  manners  or  notions ;  uncouthness.  —  Mutual  dis¬ 
like;  estrangement.  —  Wonderfulness;  the  power  of 
exciting  surprise  and  amazement ;  uncommonness  that 
raises  wonder  by  force  of  novelty. 

St  ran 'ger,  n.  [O.  Fr.  estranger  ;  Fr.  etranger.]  A 
foreigner;  one  who  belongs  to  another  country.  —  One 
of  another  town,  city,  state,  or  province  in  the  same 
country;  one  unknown;  one  unacquainted.  —  A  guest; 
a  visitor. — One  not  admitted  to  any  communication,  com¬ 
munion,  or  fellowship. 

(Law.)  A  person  born  out  of  the  U.  States;  — more 
properly  called  alien  until  he  becomes  naturalized. — 
A  person  who  is  not  privy  to  an  act  or  contract. 

Stran'ger,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Leavenworth 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Strangford,  (Lough,)  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  be¬ 
tween  Belfast  Lough  and  Dundrum  Bay,  Ireland.  It  is 
studded  with  numerous  islets,  and  is  shallow. 

Strangle,  (strang'gl,)  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  estrangler,  from  Lat. 
strangulo  ;  Gr.  strangoloa,  or  stranggalizo .)  To  choke  ; 
to  stifle  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  stopping 
respiration. —  To  hinder  from  birth  or  appearance;  to 
smother ;  to  suppress. 

Stran'gler,  n.  One  wffio  strangles. 

Stran'gling,  n.  The  act  of  killing  by  strangling  or 
choking. 

Strangles,  (strang'glz,)  n.  sing.  (Farriery.)  A  con¬ 
tagious  eruptive  disorder  peculiar  to  young  horses.  It 
is  ushered  in  by  sore  throat  and  cough,  a  muco-puru- 
lent  nasal  discharge,  and  the  eruption  of  a  swelling  in 
the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  In 


about  ten  days,  this  swelling  comes  to  a  head,  burst*, 
and  in  favorable  cases  the  patient  is  soon  well  again. 
From  exposure  to  cold,  poverty,  or  other  causes,  ths 
swelling,  however,  occasionally  appears  in  less  favorable 
situations,  as  about  the  glands  lying  within  the  shoulder, 
in  those  of  the  groin,  or  even  in  those  of  the  mesentery. 
Such  irregular  cases  are  apt  to  be  protracted,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  weakness,  aud  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Stran'gulated,  a.  (Bot.)  Irregularly  contracted. 

S.  hernia.  (Surg.)  A  hernia  whose  aperture  occa¬ 
sions  more  or  less  constriction  on  the  protruded  part. 

Stranglila'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  strap gulatio.] 
The  act  of  killing  by  intercepting  the  breath.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  forcibly  compressing  the  anterior  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  or  by  drawing  a  rope  tightly  round  the  neck.  Death 
is  generally  due  to  arrest  of  respiration,  but  it  may  bo 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebras.  See  Hanging. 

Stran'gury,  n.  [Gr.  straggouria,  from  stranx,  a  drop, 
and  ouron,  urine.]  (Med.)  Fainful  difficulty  in  voiding 
urine. 

(Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants,  produced  by  tight  liga¬ 
tures. 

Stranraer,  (strdn-rar' ,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Wig¬ 
townshire,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Loch  Ryan,  6  in. 
from  Port  Patrick.  Manuf.  Weaving,  and  there  are  tan¬ 
neries  aud  nail-factories.  The  harbor  is  excellent.  Pop. 
6,542. 

Strap,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Sw.  stropp ;  Ger.  strippe ;  Lat. 
strapj)us,  a  band,  thong;  Gr.  strophos,  a  twisted  band, 
from  strepho,  to  twist.]  A  loug,  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or 
leather  or  some  similar  material.  —  A  strop  ;  a  slip  of 
leather  or  other  material  used  for  sharpening  a  razor. 

(Bot.)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  of  a  ligulate  floret. 

(Carp.)  An  iron  band  fixed  round  two  or  more  tim¬ 
bers,  sometimes  with  branches  along  each,  to  hold  them 
all  firmly  together. 

(Naut.)  An  iron  bar  of  great  strength  forming  part 
of  the  brake  apparatus  of  a  capstan  ou  board  ship. 

— v.a.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap.  —  To  fasten  or 
bind  with  a  strap.  —  To  rub  ou  a  strap  for  sharpening, 
as  a  razor. 

St  rappa'do,  n.  [It.  strappata ;  Fr.  estrapade.]  A 
kind  of  rack  ;  a  very  cruel  species  of  military  punish¬ 
ment  formerly  in  vogue  in  most  European  armies;  it 
consisted  in  tying  the  offender’s  hands  behind  his  back, 
attaching  a  strong  cord  to  the  wrists,  and  then  by  mean* 
of  a  pulley  drawing  him  rapidly  up  to  a  cross-beam 
many  feet  high,  entirely  suspended  in  this  painful  man¬ 
ner,  and  then  allowing  the  tortured  victim  to  fall  by  his 
own  weight  to  the  ground,  the  process  being  repeated 
till  one  or  more  of  his  bones  were  dislocated  or  fractured. 

Strap'per,  n.  A  person  who  uses  a  strap.  —  Any  per¬ 
son  or  thing  of  unusual  size.  (Low.) 

Strap'ping,  a.  Tall;  lusty ;  bulky  ;  large;  as,  a  strap¬ 
ping  fellow. 

St  rap-shaped.  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  flat,  aud  narrow',  as 
a  corolla ;  ligulate. 

Strap-work,  n.  (Arch.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment,  much  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  as  a 
general  decorative  enrichment,  and  which  consists  of  a 
narrow  fillet  or  band,  folded  and  crossed,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  interlaced  with  another;  the  convolution  some¬ 
times  exhibiting  much  ingenious  elaboration. 

Strasbourg',  or  Stras'burg,  a  fortified  city  of 
Germany,  near  its  W.  frontier,  cap.  of  the  German 
Reichsland,  on  the  111,  near  the  Rhine,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Mentz.  and  250  E.  by  S.  of  Paris.  The  city  is  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  is  inclosed  by  a  bastioned  line  of  ram¬ 
parts.  strengthened  by  numerous  out-works,  entered  by 
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7  gates,  and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  strong  pentagonal  cit-l 
adel.  built  by  Yauban.  S.  was,  indeed,  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1870,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  fortresses  and  arsenals  of  France.  Of  its  re¬ 
maining  public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1015,  and  completed  in 
1430,  and  which  is  justly  classed  among  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  that  exist 
(Fig.  2435).  Its  tower,  466  feet  in  height,  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  architectural  taste  and  skill,  being  built  of 
hewn  stone,  cut  with  such  delicate  nicety  as  to  give  it 
at  a  distance  some  resemblance  to  lace,  and  combining 
the  most  elegant  symmetry  of  parts  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  solidity.  Manuf.  Flax,  hemp,  wine,  liquors,  lin¬ 
ens,  sail-cloth,  blankets,  carpets,  hardware,  leather,  cot¬ 
ton,  lace,  snuff,  jewelry,  cutlery,  bijouterie,  chemicals, 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments, and  the  famous 
pates  <ie  foie  gras  of  S.  Pop.  (1897)  133,250. — Hist. 
S.  is  very  ancient,  and  most  probably  existed  previous 
to  the  Romans.  It  assumed  the  name  of  Strateburguen 
in  the  6th  century.  On  the  first  partition  of  the  Frank¬ 
ish  territory  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  on  the  second  in  Lorraine.  In  the  10th  cent, 
it  belonged  to  the  German  emperors,  and  subsequently 
became  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  which  it  continued  to 
be  till  1681,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  finally  annexed  to  France.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  Aug.,  1870.  and 
following  the  disastrous  capitulation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  his  army  at  Sedan,  S.  was  invested  by  a 
German  force  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  men  under  Gen. 
Werder,  who  opened  his  first  parallel  on  the  night  of 
29-30  Aug.,  and  the  second  on  that  of  1-2  Sept.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  numbering  abt.  17,000  men,  under  Gen.  Uhrich, 
after  a  most  heroic  defence,  surrendered  on  the  28th  of 
the  last-named  month.  The  surrender  was  hastened 
by  a  desire  to  stop  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  save 
this  magnificent  city  from  total  destruction.  During 
the  bombardment  the  shells  of  the  Prussians  destroyed  j 
some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  and  private  resi-| 
dences.  The  city  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  in  1871.  It  has  since  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  new  fortifications  of  great  extent  were  ■ 
completed  in  1882.  The  famous  library  burnt  during  | 
the  bombardment  has  been  replaced  by  a  much  larger 
one. 

Stras'burg-.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  or  Tuscarawas  co., 
110  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Strashli  rjf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  8  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

Strasburg.  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Shenandoah 
co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Winchester. 

Strasznitz.  (stras'nits,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
12  m.  from  Ilradisch  :  pop.  5.500. 

Stra  ta,  n.pl.  of  Stratum,  q.  v. 

St  rat  ago  ill.  (-jem,)  n.  [Fr.  stratagems;  Lat.  strategema.\\ 
An  artifice,  particularly  in  war;  a  plan  or  scheme  tor 
deceiving  an  enemy. —  A  trick  by  which  some  advan¬ 
tage  is  intended  to  be  obtained;  any  artifice. 

Stratarith  iuetry,  n.  (Gr.  stratos,  army,  arithmos. 
number,  and  metron ,  measure.]  The  art  of  drawing  np 
an  army  or  body  of  men  in  a  geometrical  figure. 

Strateget'ics.  n.  sing.  (.Mil.)  Strategy,  (r.) 

Stratoget'ic. Strateget'ical,  a.  [ Vr.straUyique .] 
Relating  to  strategy. 

Strateg'ieally,  adv.  In  a  strategetic  manner. 

St  rat  ’egist,  (-jist,)  re.  [Fr.  strategists.]  A  person  skilled 
in  strategy. 

St  rat  egy,  n.  [Fr.  strategic  ;  Lat  strategia.]  (Mil.)  The 
science  of  directing  military  movements  on  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  when  not  in  actual  contact  with  an  enemy. 
It  merges  into  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Strat'foril,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the 
Lea,  4  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  Chemicals. 

Strat'ford,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town,  cap.  of  Perth 
co. 

Stratford,  inJVeui  Hampshire,  a.  post-township  of  Coos 
county,  117  m.  N.  of  Concord. — In  Connecticut,  a  p.-vill. 
and  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilousa- 
tonic  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  62  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  the  Stratford  Point 
Light-house,  with  a  revolving  light;  Lat.  41°  9'  N.,  Lon. 
73°  6'  36"  \V. 

Stratford,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  27  m.  N. 
of  Columbus. 

Strnt'ford-le-Bow.  (-le-bo’.)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Lea.  3  m.  from  London;  pop.  6,000. 

Strat'ford  de  Ked  eliire,  Stratford  Canning,  Vis¬ 
count,  an  English  statesman,  b.  in  London,  1788;  was  a 
cousin  of  George  Canning,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
diplomatist.  As  ambassador  to  Turkey,  he  had  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor  previous  to  the  Crimean  war. 

StratTord-iipon-Av'on,  a  market-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon,  9  m.  from  War¬ 
wick.  It  contains  the  house  in  which,  it  is  said,  Shak- 
speare  was  born  ;  but  that  in  which  he  died  has  long  ago 
been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  proprietor.  Pop  3,500. 

Stratli'ani,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-twp.  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  Concord. 

Strathspey,  ( strath'spe ,)  n.  A  kind  of  Scottish  na¬ 
tional  dance,  slower  than  the  reel,  and  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  having  been  first  practised  in  the 
district  called  Strathspey. 

Gtratitiea'tion.  n.  [Fr.]  (GW.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  various  materials  of  which  the  earth  s  crust  is 
composed  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers,  reposing  one  on 
another,  with  more  or  less  appearance  of  regularity. 
Rocks  are  said  to  be  stratified  or  unstratified,  to  have 
conformable  or  uneonformable  S..  according  as  they 
present  evidences  o!  mechanical  or  chemical  origin,  and 
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as  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  each  other  without  or 
after  disturbances  altering  the  horizontality  of  strata 
previously  placed. 

Strat'iform,  a.  In  the  form  of  strata. 

Strat'ify,  r.  a.  [Fr.  strati fier.]  To  form  into  a  stratum 
or  strata.  —  To  lay  in  strata. 

Stratio'tere,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ilydro- 
charidese,  in¬ 
cluding  the 
Water  Soldier, 

S.  aloides  (Fig. 

2436),  which 
grows  in  lakes 
and  ditches. — 

It  has  numer- 
o  u  s  strap-  Wk 
shaped  leaves, 
which  spring  ' 
from  the  root, 
as  does  also  the 
2-edged  flower- 
stem  bearing 
the  spathe 
with  beautiful 
and  delicate 
white  flowers. 

It  is  a  very 
orna  men  tal 
aquatic  plant. 

Stratoc ' ra - 
ey,  n.  [Gr. 
stratos,  an 
army,  and  Ira- 
ten,  to  rule.] 

A  military 
government. 

Strato^ ' ra  - 
pliy,  n.  A 
description  of 
armies,  or  of 
whatever  relates  to  them. 

Straton'ic.  a.  Relating  to  an  army ;  warlike. 

Stratton,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Paris . 

Stratton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co., 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

St rat'ton vi lie.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clarion  co.,  3  in.  E  of  Clarion . 

St  ra'tnni,  n.;  Latin  pi.  Strata;  Eng.  pi.  Stratum®,  (r.) 
(Geol.)  A  single  bed  or  layer  of  rock  as  it  lies  in  the 
earth.  Several  such  layers  together  form  a  group  of 
strata,  and  if  compacted  and  in  any  way  distinguishable 
from  other  similar  groups,  a  group  of  strata  forms  a 
stratified  rock. 

Strains,;!.  [Gr.  sterno,  stratus,  to  spread.]  (Meteor.) 
See  Cloud. 

Straubing',  ( strou’bing .)  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  27  m.  from  Regensburg;  pop.  11,214. 

Strans'berjf.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
20  m.  from  Berlin;  pop.  4,500. 

St  rauss,  David  Friedrich,  (strouss,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  B.  at  Ludwigsburg.  Wiirtemberg,  1808.  In  1832,  he 
became  assistant  teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute 
at  Tubingen,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  there.  In  1835,  he  produced  his  famous  Life  of  Jesus 
Critically  Treated,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
received  gospel  history  to  be  a  collection  of  myths  grad¬ 
ually  formed  in  the  early  Christian  communities,  and 
sought,  by  an  analytical  dissection  of  each  separate  nar¬ 
rative,  to  detect,  where  it  existed,  a  nucleus  of  historical 
truth  free  from  every  trace  of  supernaturalism.  The 
book  made  a  real  epoch  in  theological  literature,  and 
produced  a  violent  excitement  in  and  out  of  Germany, 
calling  forth  numberless  replies  from  opponents,  fright¬ 
ening  many  by  its  bold  disregard  of  consequences  back 
into  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  and  stirring  up  others  to 
similar  investigations.  N.  was  dismissed  from  his  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Tubingen,  and,  in  the  following  year,  be¬ 
came  a  private  tutor  at  Stuttgart.  lie  replied  to  his 
critics,  in  1837,  in  two  Friendly  Addresses ;  nevertheless, 
the  feeling  against  him  was  so  strong,  that  when,  in 
1839,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  he  was  not  only 
compelled  instantly  to  resign,  but  the  administration 
under  which  he  had  received  the  post  was  overthrown. 
He  subsequently  produced  a  biography  of  Schubert,  the 
German  poet,  and  The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
is  a  natural  sequel  to  the  purely  critical  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  inthefirstbook.  D.  Feb.8,1874. 

Straw,  n.  [A.  S.  streow,  streaw  ;  Ger.  stroh.]  The 
stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain,  pulse,  &c., 
chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  pease. 
—  A  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain  species  of  grain  when 
cut,  and  after  being  threshed.  —  Anything  proverbially 
worthless. 

Man  of  straw.  A  figure  of  straw,  made  to  resemble 
a  man.  —  A  man  without  competent  or  responsible 
means.  —  Straw-bail.  Bail  given  by  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons. —  To  be  in  the  straw.  To  lie  in  child-bed.  (Colloq.) 

Straw,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  5  m.  S.E. 
of  Philipsburg. 

Straw  berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Fragaria. 

Straw'berry,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. 

Straw'berry-blit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Blitum. 

Straw'berry  Plains,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

Straw'berry  River,  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Fulton 
co.,  and  falls  into  Black  River  in  the  S.W.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Straw'berry  Valley,  in  California,  a  post-village 
of  Yuba  co.,  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 


straw'-eolor,  (-kul’ur,)  n.  A  light  yellow  color. 

Straw'-cutter,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting  straw 

or  fodder. 

Strawn'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bucks 
co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Easton. 

Straw'-plait,  re.  A  strip  made  by  plaiting  straw, and 
used  for  making  bonnets,  liats,  &c. 

Straw  town.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. — A  village  of  Hend¬ 
ricks  co.,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Straw 'y,  a.  Made  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw;  re¬ 
sembling  straw ;  light. 

Stray,  i>.  n.  [A.  S.  strsegan.)  To  wander,  as  from  a  di¬ 
rect  course;  to  turn  or  go  out  of  the  way.  —  To  wander 
from  company  or  from  the  proper  limits;  to  rove  at 
large.  —  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or  rectitude; 
to  err;  to  deviate. 

— a.  Strayed ;  wandering ;  as,  a  stray  cow  or  horse.  (Col.) 

— re.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left  an  enclosure,  and 
wanders  at  large,  or  is  lost.  —  The  act  of  wandering,  (b.) 

Stray'er,  n.  One  who  strays  or  wanders. 

Streak,n.  [A.  S.  strica, strice ;  Du .streek;  Ger.  strich.] 
A  line  or  long  mark  of  a  different  color  from  the  ground; 
a  stripe. 

(Ship-building.)  Same  as  Strake,  q.  v. 

(Min.)  The  appearance  which  arises  from  scratching 
a  mineral  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  streak  is  sim¬ 
ilar  when  the  color  of  the  scratch  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  mineral,  but  dissimilar  when  the  color  varies. 

— v.  a.  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in;  to  stripe;  to  varie¬ 
gate  with  lines  of  a  different  color,  or  of  different  colors. 

— v.n.  To  stride;  to  vamose;  to  run  swiftly;  as,  to  streak 
it.  (Vulgar.) 

Streaked,  (streekt,)  a.  Marked  or  variegated  with 
stripes  of  a  different  color. 

Streak'y,  a.  Having  streaks  or  stripes  ;  striped  ; 
variegated  with  lines  of  a  different  color. 

Stream,  re.  [A.  S.;  Du.  stroom;  Ger.  strom.J  A  liquid 
substance  flowing  in  a  line  or  course,  either  on  the 
earth,  as  a  river  or  brook,  or  from  a  vessel  or  other  res¬ 
ervoir  or  fountain  ;  a  current  of  water  or  other  fluid. — 

—  A  current  of  melted  metal  or  other  substance.  —  Any¬ 
thing  issuing  from  a  source,  and  moving  with  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  parts.  —  A  current  of  air  or  gas,  or 
of  light.  —  Current;  drift,  as  of  opinions  or  manners. 

— v.  re.  To  flow;  to  run  or  move  in  a  continuous  current. 

—  To  pour  out  in  abundance,  as  of  tears.  —  To  issue  or 
shoot  in  streaks.  —  To  extend:  to  stretch  in  a  long  line. 

— r.  a.  To  pour;  to  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream. — 
To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery  in  long  tracks. 

To  stream  the  buoy.  ( Naut .)  To  drop  it  into  the 
water. 

Stream -anchor,  re.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor  used 
for  swaying,  and  sometimes  for  mooring  by,  in  a  river, 
<fcc. 

Slream'er,  re.  An  ensign  or  flag;  a  pennon  extended 
or  flow  ing  in  the  wind. —  A  luminous  beam  or  column, 
one  of  the  forms  of  aurora  borealis. 

Stream'ful,  a.  Abounding  in  streams  or  running 
water. 

St  reani'-iee,  re.  A  continued  line  or  series  of  pieces 
of  ice  flowing  in  certain  directions. 

Streamlet,;!.  A  small  stream  ;  a  rivulet;  a  rill. 

Stream  y,  a.  Streamful.  —  Flowing  with  a  current  or 
stream. 

Street,  re.  [A.  S.  street;  Du.  straat ;  Ger .  strasse  ;  Lat. 
strata  (via),  a  smooth  or  levelled  (way).]  Any  way  or 
road  in  a  city,  chiefly  a  highway;  —  in  distinction  from 
a  lane  or  alley. 

Street-door.  The  door  of  a  house,  fronting  or  opening 
upon  a  street. 

Streets'bo  rough,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Port¬ 
age  ca 

Streets'ville,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  village  of  Peel  co, 
23  m.  N.  of  Toronto . 

Street'- walker,  re.  A  common  prostitute,  who  of¬ 
fers  herself  for  hire  in  the  open  street. 

Strellleil.  ( strai’len .)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  on 
the  Ohlau.  22  m.  from  Breslau.  Manuf.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  leather.  Pop.  5.635. 

Strel'itz.  (-its,)  a  city  of  Germany,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Strelitz.  See  Neu-Strelitz. 

Strel'itz,  re. ;  pi.  Strelitzy  A  soldier  of  the  ancient 
Muscovite  militia.  —  The  strelitzy  were  the  only  stand¬ 
ing  army  of  the  empire,  and,  like  the  Turkish  janissaries, 
constantly  interfered  with  its  government.  Their  last 
revolt  was  in  169S,  during  the  absence  of  the  Czar.  Peter 
I,  who  on  his  return  cashiered  the  corps  altogether. 

Strel'izia.  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Musaceie, 
consisting  of  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  foliage  consists  of  long  stalked 
leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  arising  from  a  contracted 
stem,  the  flower-stalk  encircled  below  by  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf-stalk,  while  its  upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a 
large  bract  or  spathe  placed  obliquely,  within  which 
are  the  flowers.  The  fine  leaves  and  large  orange  and 
purple  flowers  of  S.  reginse  render  it  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  plants. 

Strength,  re.  [A.  S.  strength,  streng .]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  strong ;  vigor;  force;  capacity  for  ex¬ 
ertion  or  endurance,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intel¬ 
lectual. —  Solidity  or  toughness;  the  quality  of  bodies 
by  which  they  sustain  the  application  of  force  without 
breaking  or  yielding.  —  Power  of  resisting  attacks ;  fast¬ 
ness  :  support. —  Legal  or  moral  force;  validity:  the 
quality  that  commands  results.  —  That  which  yields 
support;  confidence;  security.  —  Amount  of  force,  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval;  an  army  or  navy;  number  of  troops  or 
ships  well  appointed.  —  Force  of  writing:  nervous  dic¬ 
tion;  force;  —  opposed  to  softness  in  writing  or  paint¬ 
ing. —  Vividness;  clearness;  —  said  of  light  or  color.— 
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The  quality  of  any  liquor  which  has  the  power  of  af¬ 
fecting  tiie  taste,  or  of  producing  sensible  effects  on 
other  bodies. — Vehemence;  force  proceeding  from  mo¬ 
tion,  and  proportioned  to  it;  —  said  of  air,  water,  Ac. 

( Fine  Arts.)  Boldness  or  vigor  of  conception  or  treat¬ 
ment. 

Strength  of  materials.  See  Materials  (Strength  of). 

&treng'tli'eii,  v.  a.  To  make  strong  or  stronger;  to 
add  strength  to,  either  physical,  legal,  or  moral ;  to 
confirm;  to  establish.  —  To  fix  in  resolution;  to  ani¬ 
mate;  to  encourage.  —  To  cause  to  increase  in  power 
or  security. 

— 1>.  n.  To  grow  strong  or  stronger. 

Strengtlieiicr,  (strength' n-er,)  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  increases  strength. 

8tre»g;tti'less.  a.  Wanting  strength  ;  deprived  of 
strength. — Lacking  potency ;  weak ; — said  of  liquors,  (r.) 

Siren  nous,  a.  [Lat.  strenuus.]  Energetic ;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  eagerly  pressing  or  urgent ;  zealous  ;  ardent ; 
bold,  active,  and  vigorous;  intrepid. 

Streu'uoiiMly,  ado.  With  eager  and  pressing  zeal; 
ardently;  boldly;  vigorously;  actively.  . 

SI  I’en  iioiisiioss.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
strenuous;  eagerness. 

Btrepsip'tera,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  strepho,  I  twist,  and 
pteron,  a  wing.]  (Zoiil.)  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to 
the  order  of  insects  which  he  found  to  possess  rudi- 
mental  elytra  in  the  form  of  linear  and  spirally  twisted 
scales. 

Strep'topus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Liliaceie ,  distinguished  by  its  branched  stem,  and  axil¬ 
lary,  solitary  flowers,  generally  with  the  peduncle  dis¬ 
torted.  S.  roseus,  the  Kose-twistfoot,  a  common  species, 
native  of  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  has  red¬ 
dish,  spotted  flowers  suspended  beneath  the  branches, 
one  under  each  leaf. 

Stress,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  distress.]  That  which 
bears  the  force  or  weight,  or  the  force  or  weight  itself; 
pressure.  —  Urgency;  violence. 

Stretch,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  streccan ;  Ger.  strecken.]  To  draw 
out  to  greater  length  ;  to  extend  in  a  line.  —  To  extend 
in  breadth;  to  spread  or  expand. — To  reach  out;  to  put 
forth;  to  extend.  —  To  make  tense;  to  render  tight. — 
To  draw  or  pull  out  in  length;  to  strain.  —  To  exagger¬ 
ate  ;  to  extend  too  far. 

— t).  n.  To  be  extended;  to  be  drawn  out  in  length  or  in 
breadth,  or  both. — To  make  violent  efforts  in  running. — 
To  spread. — To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension  wit  hout 
breaking. — To  strain  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate. 

(Naut.)  To  sail ;  to  direct  a  course. 

— n.  Extension  in  length  or  in  breadth;  reach;  effort; 
struggle.  —  Utmost  extent  of  meaning;  utmost  reach 
of  power.  —  Course ;  direction. 

(Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel  under  a  heavy  press  of 
sail,  and  close-hauled. 

Stretcti'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stretches.  —  A 
litter  for  carrying  the  sick,  wounded,  Ac.. 

(Masonry.)  A  block  of  stone  or  a  brick  laid  horizontal¬ 
ly,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  a  wall. 

(Naut.)  A  movable  bar  across  the  bottom  of  a  boat, 
for  the  rower  to  place  his  feet  against.  The  power  of 
the  stroke  is  dependent  on  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  stretcher. 

(Jtretch'injj-course.  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  in 
which  the  bricks  or  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  with 
their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Stretcii'lniff-nmchine',  n.  (Manuf.)  Calicoes  and 
ether  similar  textile  fabrics  are  prepared  for  the  market 
by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine,  which  lays  all 
their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  parallel  positions,  and  ex¬ 
tends  their  width  after  the  shrinkage  caused  by  bleach¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  Ac. 

Stret'to,  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  strictus,  strait,  narrow.] 
(Mus.)  A  term  indicating  that  the  measure  to  which 
it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed  short  and  concise,  hence 
quick.  It  is  the  opposite  of  largo.  The  stretto  of  a 
fugue  is  a  part  coming  towards  the  end,  where  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  subject  are  brought  more  closely  together. 

Strew,  (stru,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  streowian ;  Ger.  streuen.]  To 
scatter;  to  spread  by  scattering.  —  To  spread  scatter- 
ingly  or  loosely.  —  To  spread  abroad. 

Strew'insj,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
strews.  —  Something  strewed  or  to  be  strewed. 

Stri'a,  n. ;  pi.  Strlb.  [Lat.J  (Arch.)  The  channel  or 
groove  of  a  column. 

Stri'se,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  stria.]  (Zndl.)  Fine  thread¬ 
like  lines  in  the  exterior  surface  of  many  shells,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique. 

Stri'ate,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  furrows  or  channels. 

Stri'ate,  Stri'ated,  a.  (Zoiil.)  Marked  with  lines 
or  stripes. 

(Bot.)  Marked  with  longitudinal  streaks  or  furrows. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines,  either 
parallel  or  wavy. 

Stricken,  (strik'kn.)  pp.  of  Strike,  q.  v. 

— p.a.  Struck;  smitten.  —  Advanced;  worn  out;  far  gone. 

Strick'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

StricU'lancl’s  Depot,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of 
Duplin  co.,  47  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Strickland's  Ferry,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Strickle,  (strik’l,)  n.  An  instrument  used  to  strike 
corn,  to  level  it  with  the  measure.  —  A  tool  used  in 
moulding  pipes. 

Strict,  a.  [Lat.  strictus,  from  stringo,  to  stretch.] 
Strained;  drawn  tight.  —  Tense;  not  relaxed.  —  Exact; 
accurate;  rigorously  nice.  —  Governed  or  governing  by 
exact  rules;  severe;  rigorous;  observing  exact  rules. 
—  Confined;  limited;  characterized  by  rigor. 

(Bot.)  Straight  and  narrow. 


Strict'ly,  adv.  Closely;  tightly;  exactly;  positively; 
rigorously. 

Striet'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  strict;  closeness; 
tightness;  —  opposed  to  laxity.  —  Exactness  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  rules,  laws,  rites,  and  the  like. —  Kigorous 
accuracy;  nice  regularity  or  precision. — Rigor;  severity. 

Strict' lire,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  strictura,  from  stringo, 
sfrtcfits.]  A  stroke;  a  glance;  a  touch.  —  A  touch  of 
criticism;  a  caustic  remark;  animadversion;  censure. 

(Med.)  A  spasmodic  or  other  morbid  contraction  of 
any  passage  of  the  body.  i 

Stride,  v.  n.  (imp.  strode,/?/),  stridden.)  [A.  S .  stredan, 
to  spread.]  To  walk  by  extending  the  feet  wide  apart; 
to  walk  with  long  steps;  to  straddle;  to  stand  with 
the  legs  far  from  each  other. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  at  a  step. 

— n.  [A.  S.  streede.]  A  long  step;  astraddle. 

Stri'ilent,  a.  [From  Lat .  stridere.]  Harsh;  grating 
on  the  ears  ;  as,  a  strident  voice. 

Stri'dor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  harsh,  shrill,  grating,  or  creak¬ 
ing  noise. 

Strie^au,  ( stre'gou ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  32  m. 
from  Breslau ;  pop.  5,711.  Near  it,  in  1745,  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Prussians. 

Strife,  n.  [O.  Fr.  estrif]  Act  of  striving;  struggle ; 
exertion  or  contention  for  superiority ;  contest  of  emu¬ 
lation,  either  by  intellectual  or  physical  efforts;  con¬ 
tention  in  anger  or  enmity ;  discord;  contest;  struggle 
for  victory;  conllict;  quarrel  or  war;  opposition;  con¬ 
trariety  ;  contrast. 

Stri'ga,  n. ;  pi.  StriGjE.  [Lat.,  a  windrow.]  (Arch.)  A 
fluting  of  a  column. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  close-pressed  rigid  hairs  distributed 
over  the  surface. 

Strig-'idie,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Owl. 

Strij^'il,  n.  [Lat.  strigilis .]  A  brush  for  the  skin. 

Strije'ous,  Strip'll  lose,  n.  (Bot.)  Clothed  with 
sharp  and  short  close-pressed  hairs,  or  scale-like  bristles. 

Strike,  v.  a.  (imp.  struck  ;  pp.  struck,  and  sometimes 
stricken.)  [A.  S.  astrican,  to  smite ;  Ger.  streich.]  To 
act  upon  by  a  blow ;  to  hit  with  a  blow ;  to  touch  or  hit 
with  some  force,  either  with  the  hand  or  an  instrument. 
—  To  dash  ;  to  throw  with  a  quick  motion.  — To  stamp ; 
to  impress ;  to  coin  ;  to  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or 
penetrate.  —  To  punish  ;  to  afflict.  —  To  cause  to  sound ; 
to  notify  by  sound.  —  To  lower;  to  let  down,  as  sails. — 
To  impress  strongly :  to  affect  sensibly  with  strong  emo¬ 
tion. —  To  make  aud  ratify,  as  a  bargain.  —  To  produce 
by  a  sudden  action.  —  To  affect  in  some  particular  man¬ 
ner  by  a  sudden  impression  or  impulse. — To  run  on  ; 
to  ground,  as  a  ship. 

To  strike  off,  to  separate  by  a  blow,  or  any  sudden 
action.  —  To  strike  out,  to  produce  by  collision. —  To 
blot ;  to  efface.  —  To  bring  to  light.  —  To  form  at  once 
by  a  quick  effort. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust.  —  To  hit;  to 
collide;  to  dash  against;  to  clash.  —  To  sound  by  per¬ 
cussion. —  To  be  struck;  to  make  an  attack;  to  fall 
upon. — To  act  on  by  beating  against;  to  sound  with 
blows.  —  To  run  upon ;  to  be  stranded.  —  To  pass  with 
a  quick  or  strong  effect.  —  To  dart ;  to  penetrate.  —  To 
lower  a  flag  or  colors  in  token  of  respect,  or  to  signify 
a  surrender  of  the  ship  to  an  enemy.  —  To  cease  from 
work,  as  a  body  of  workmen  acting  by  combination,  in 
order  to  attain  higher  wages;  to  revolt;  to  mutiny. 

— n.  Act  of  striking. —  An  instrument  with  a  straight 
edge  for  levelling  a  measure  of  grain,  Ac.,  for  scraping 
off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top. 

( Pol.  Econ.)  A  means  adapted  by  workmen  in  order 
to  obtain  higher  wages  or  some  amelioration  in  their 
working  circumstances,  and  in  which  they  leave  their 
work  in  a  bod y  and  refuse  to  resume  it  until  their  de¬ 
mands  are  complied  with.  Such  proceedings  are  always 
attended  with  great  hardships,  and  usually  give  rise  to 
much  bad  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  object  of  the 
workmen  evidently  is  to  force  their  employers  into  com¬ 
pliance  by  taking  advantage  of  their  necessity  to  have 
the  work  carried  on  or  completed,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  naturally  makes  the  employers  the  more  inclined 
to  resist.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  objection  to 
strikes  is  the  all  but  impossibility  of  their  being  carried 
out  without  a  system  of  tyranny  being  maintained 
towards  a  number  even  of  those  who  are  parties  to  it. 
A  strike  without  unity  among  a  number  of  workmen  is 
a  failure;  and  to  obtain  this,  usually  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  forced  into  it  most  unwillingly.  A  strike,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  destruction  of  property  or  intimida¬ 
tion,  is  perfectly  legal,  but  it  often  degenerates  into  a 
lawless  mob.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  great  rail¬ 
road  Btrikes  of  1877  are  still  remembered,  they  having 
culminated  in  the  loss  of  precious  lives  and  millions  in 
property.  Other  notable  strikes  have  been  that  in 
Chicago  in  1804,  and  that  of  the  coal  miners  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.,  1897. — When  employers,  as  a  means  of  coer¬ 
cion,  close  their  works  this  action  is  termed  a  lock-out. 

Strike'-bloek,  n.  A  plane  shorter  than  the  joints, 
used  for  shooting  a  short  joint. 

Strik'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  strikes. 

Striking;,  a.  Affecting  with  strong  emotions;  sur¬ 
prising;  forcible;  impressive;  strong;  exact;  adapted 
to  make  impression. 

Strikingly,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  or 
surprise;  forcibly;  strongly;  impressively. 

Strik'ingness,  n.  Power  or  quality  of  affecting. 

Strikle,  n.  Same  as  Strickle,  q.  v. 

String;,  n.  [A.  S.  string,  streng .]  That  which  draws 
tight;  that  which  binds,  ties,  or  fastens;  a  small  rope, 
line,  or  cord,  or  a  slender  strip  of  leather,  or  other  like 
substance,  used  for  fastening  or  tying  things;  a  ribbon  ; 
a  thread  on  which  anything  is  filed;  and  hence,  a  line 
of  things;  the  cord  of  a  musical  instrument;  a  fibre, 


as  of  a  plant;  a  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body  ;  the 
line  or  cord  of  a  bow;  a  series  of  things  connected  or 
following  in  succession ;  any  concatenation  of  things. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  STRUNG.)  To  make  tense  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  strings;  to  put  in  tune, as  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  file  ;  to  put  on  a  line. 

String'-beans,  n.  pi.  Green  beans  cooked  and  eaten 
with  the  pods;  —  so  called  from  the  stringy  substance 
which  is  stripped  from  the  back  of  the  pods  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them. 

St  r  ill  g- course.  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  running 
round  the  face  of  a  building,  the  projection  of  which  is 
small  in  proportion  to  its  height. 

String''cd,  a.  Having  strings ;  produced  by  strings. 

Stringency,  ( strin'jen-si ,)  n.  State  of  being  stringent. 

Strin'gent.  a.  [Lat.  stringens,  from  stringo.]  Draw¬ 
ing  close  together  ;  contracting;  binding  strongly  ;  ur¬ 
gent;  drawn  tight:  severe;  rigid;  strict. 

Strin'gently,  adv.  In  a  stringent  manner. 

String'er,  n.  One  who  strings;  one  who  makes  strings. 

String'-lialt,  n.  A  peculiar  catching  up  of  the  horse’s 
limbs,  usually  of  one  or  both  hind  limbs.  It  is  most 
noticeable  when  the  animal  is  first  brought  out  of  the 
stable,  when  he  is  excited,  or  made  to  turn  suddenly 
round;  it  is  a  variety  of  chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 
Although  a  serious  eyesore,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
usefulness,  and  is  quite  incurable. 

Stringlness,  n.  State  of  being  stringy. 

String'-piece,  (- pes ,)  n.  A  piece  of  timber  in  a  bridge. 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which  forms  its 
ceiling  or  soffit. 

String'y,  a.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads; 
fibrous;  filamentous;  ropy;  viscid;  gluey;  that  may 
be  drawn  into  a  thread. 

Strip,  n.  a.  [A.  S.  bestrypan,  to  strip,  to  spoil.]  To 
take  away  by  force ;  to  pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering ; 
to  deprive  of  covering;  to  skin;  to  peel.  —  To  deprive; 
to  bereave;  to  make  destitute;  to  divest.  —  To  rob;  to 
plunder;  to  pillage.  —  To  impoverish;  to  make  bare  by 
cutting,  grazing,  or  other  means. 

To  strip  off,  to  tear  or  take  off,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. — 
To  strip  from,  to  take  away  from. 

— v.  n.  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes. 

— n.  [Ger.  streif. ]  A  piece  or  slip,  torn,  pulled,  or  peeled 
off;  a  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 

Stripe,  n.  A  line,  or  long,  narrow  division  of  anything, 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground;  a  strip,  or  long, 
narrow  piece  attached  to  something  of  a  different  color. 

—  The  wale,  or  long,  narrow  mark  discolored  by  a  lash 
or  rod.  —  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  rod,  strap, 
or  scourge. 

— v.  a.  To  make  stripes  in ;  to  form  with  lines  of  different 
colors ;  to  variegate  with  stripes. 

Striped,  a.  Having  stripes  of  different  colors. 

Striped  Antelope,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Koodoo. 

Striped  Squir'rel.  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of 
rodent  animals,  comprising  the  genus  Tamias,  family 
Sciuridie.  It  is  characterized  by  ample  cheek-pouclies, 
tail  shorter  than  the  body  and  not  bushy,  three  to  five 
dark  dorsal  stripes,  and  four  permanent  upper  molars. 
This  genus  comprises  only  a  few  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  remaining  four 
or  five  in  N.  America. 

Strip-leaf,  n.  Tobacco  from  which  the  stalks  have 
been  removed  before  packing  it. 

Stripling,  n.  [From  strip,  stripe.]  A  tall,  slender 
youth;  a  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  or  just  pass¬ 
ing  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  a  hobbedehoy. 

Strip'per,  «.  One  who  strips. 

Strip'pings,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk,  at  a  milking,  taken 
from  a  cow  ;  the  after-milking. 

Stris'ores,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order 
Insessnres,  including  the  Humming-birds,  Swifts,  and 
Goat-suckers. 

StritCh'el,  n.  A  strickle. 

Strive,  v.  n.  (imp.  strove  ;  pp.  striven.)  [Ger.  streben. J 
To  endeavor;  to  struggle;  to  contend  ;  to  make  efforts ; 
to  use  exertions  with  earnestness;  to  labor  hard.  — To 
struggle  in  opposition  to  another;  to  be  in  contention 
or  dispute.  —  To  vie;  to  emulate;  to  contest;  to  oppose 
by  contrariety  of  qualities.  —  To  be  comparable  to;  to 
contend  in  excellence. 

Striv'er.  n.  One  who  strives  or  contends ;  one  who 
makes  efforts  of  body  or  mind. 

Striving;,  n.  Act  of  making  efforts. 

Strix,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  Stringidse. 
See  Owl. 

Strobila'ceons,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  strobile. 

Stro'bile.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  strobilus.]  (Bot.)  An  imbri¬ 
cated  scaly  inflorescence,  or  any  collection  of  hard 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers  arranged  spirally, 
but  closely  imbricated,  as  the  fir-cone,  or  any  fruit 
which  resembles  it. 

Stroliili form.  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  strobile. 

Stro'cal,  Stro'cle,  Stro'kal,  n.  A  shovel  used  in 
the  glass  trade,  having  a  turned-up  edge,  suited  to  filling 
the  pots  or.moulds  from  the  chests  or  harbors  of  mate¬ 
rials. 

Stroke,  n.  [From  strike .]  The  striking  of  one  body 
against  another;  a  hostile  blow  or  attack.  —  A  sudden 
attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calamity;  fatal  attack, 
as  of  death.  —  The  sound  of  the  clock.  —  The  touch  of  a 
pencil ;  a  touch  ;  a  masterly  effort.  —  An  effort  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly  produced.  —  Series  of  operations.  —  A 
dash  in  writing  or  printing;  a  line:  a  touch  of  the  pen. 

—  The  sweep  of  an  oar  in  rowing ;  the  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  motion  of  a  piston,  as  of  a  steam-engine. 

— 1>.  a.  [A.  S.  stracan .]  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by 
way  of  expressing  kindness  or  tenderness;  to  soothe; 
to  rub  gently  in  one  direction.  —  To  make  smooth. 
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Strok'  er,  n.  One  who  strokes;  one  who  pretends  to 
cure  by  stroking. 

Strokos'niiin,  n.  The  person  who  rows  the  aftmost 
oar  in  a  boat,  and  gives  the  stroke  which  the  rest  are  to 
follow ;  usually  called  stroke-oar. 

Slrok'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strokes. 

Strok'ings,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Strippings,  q.  v. 

Stroll,  v.n.  [Contracted  from  straggle.]  To  move  or 
wander  about;  to  wander  on  foot;  to  ramble  idly  or  lei¬ 
surely  ;  to  rove ;  to  roam ;  to  stray. 

— n.  A  wandering  on  foot;  a  walking  idly  and  leisurely. 

Stroll'er,  n.  Oue  who  strolls  ;  an  itinerant  actor. 

Stro'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  bed.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  body,  found 
on  fungous  plants,  to  which  flocci  are  attached. 

Strom'bite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Strombus. 

Strom'boli,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Lipari  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is 
abt.  12  m.  in  circumference,  circular  in  shape,  wholly 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3,100 
feet  above  sea-level.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  volcano  of  con¬ 
siderable  activity.  Sulphur  and  pumice-stone  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  1,350. 

Strombii'liforiii,  a.  [Gr.  strombos ,.a  top,  and  Lat. 
forma ,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Stroni'bns,  n. ;  pi.  Strombid.e.  [Gr.  strombos .]  (Zobl.) 
A  genus  and  family  of  Mollusca,  for  the  most  part  found 
in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  inhabiting  large  and 
thick  oval  shells.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  a  proboscis  and  two  short  tentacula;  and  the  eyes 
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are  situated  on  a  lateral  peduncle  longer  than  the  ten¬ 
tacula  themselves.  In  the  Strombus  gigas  (Fig.  2437 ),  the 
largest  univalve  known,  which  is  caught  for  the  table, 
pearls  are  said  to  be  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
found.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Fountain-shell,  from 
its  occasional  use  as  a  garden  ornament. 

Stromeyerit-e.  (strom-e'er-it,)  n.  (Min.)  A  double 
sulphide  of  silver  and  copper,  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  &c. 
Comp.  Sulphur  15  7,  silver  52-9,  copper  31-4. 

Strom'ness,  a  town  of  Scotland,  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  island  of  Pomona,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  12  m.  from  Kirkwall ; 
Lat.  58°  51'  N.,  Lon.  3°  9'  W.  Pop.  2,300. 

Stro'naeh,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Manistee 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Strong,  a.  [A.  S.  strong ,  strong,  streng ,  strong.]  Having 
firmness  or  vigor ;  having  physical  active  power,  or  great 
physical  power  to  act;  having  the  power  of  exerting 
great  bodily  force ;  vigorous;  powerful;  stout;  robust; 
muscular:  solid;  firm;  having  physical  passive  power; 
having  ability  to  bear  or  endure. —  Well  fortified;  able 
to  sustain  attacks  ;  not  easily  subdued  or  taken.  —  Hav¬ 
ing  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources.  —  Moving  with 
rapidity,  as  wind. —  Hale;  sound;  healthy.  —  Adapted 
to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the  mind  or 
imagination.  —  Characterized  by  order  and  zeal;  ear¬ 
nestly  engaged. —  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy,  or 
having  a  particular  quality  in  a  great  degree.  —  Full  of 
spirit;  intoxicating;  affecting  the  sight,  the  taste,  or 
the  smell  powerfully.  —  Not  of  easy  digestion.  —  Well 
established  ;  not  easily  overthrown  or  altered.  —  Charac¬ 
terized  by  great  earnestness.  —  Able;  furnished  with 
abilities;  having  great  force  of  mind,  of  intellect,  or  of 
any  faculty:  having  great  force;  comprising  much  in 
few  words. —  Bright;  glaring;  vivid.— Powerful  to  the 
extent  of  force  named. 

Strong  -fisted,  a.  Having  a  muscular  hand. 

Strong'-haml,  ».  Force;  strength;  violence. 

StronjSf'Iiold,  n.  A  place  of  strength  or  security;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  fortress  ;  a  fort;  a  fortified  place. 

Strongi'ish,  a.  Somewhat  strong. 

Strong'ly,  adv.  With  strength  ;  with  great  force  or 
power;  forcibly;  firmly;  in  a  manner  to  resist  attack; 
vehemently ;  eagerly. 

Strong'-ml tided,  a.  Having  a  strong  mind;  of 
powerful  intellect. 

strong'-pounced,  a.  Having  powerful  talons,  as  an 
eagle. 

Strong-  Kiver,  in  Mississippi,  flows  into  Pearl  Kiver 
from  Simpson  co. 

Strong-set,  a.  Firmly  compacted. 

Strongs'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  In¬ 
diana  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Indiana  Court-House. 

Strongs'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cuyahoga  co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Strontia,  ( stron'she-d ,)  n.  (Chtm.)  An  alkaline  earth 
very  similar  in  character  to  baryta.  It  receives  its  name 
from  having  been  discovered  in  the  mineral  strontianite 
found  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland.  It  may  lie  readily  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  native  carbonate  by  dissolving  it  in  nitrie 
acid,  and  heating  the  resulting  nitrate  to  redness  in  a 
crucible  until  no  more  fumes  are  evolved.  It  is  similar 


in  most  of  its  properties  to  the  corresponding  alkaline  I 
earth  baryta.  It  combines  with  water  with  great  en¬ 
ergy  to  form  hydrate  of  S.  The  crystallized  hydrate  has  | 
the  formula  Sr0110+9Aq.  Carbonate,  of  S.  constitutes 
the  mineral  known  as  strontianite.  Nitrate  of  S.  is  easily  | 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  and 
crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous  octohedra, 
which  decrepitate  when  heated.  They  are  soluble  in  five 
parts  of  cold,  and  considerably  less  of  hot  water.  Nitrate 
of  S.  is  much  employed  in  the  preparation  of  red-fire  for 
the  theatres.  A  good  mixture  for  this  purpose  may  be 
made  of  40  parts  of  nitrate  of  S.,  13  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
10  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 
Sulphate  of  S.  is  found  native  as  celestine,  crystallized  in 
rhomboidal  prisms.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  S.  with  sulphuric  acid.  Form.  SrO. 

Ntroiit it  ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  strontia. 

Strontium,  (stron’she-um,)  n.  (Chem.)  The  metal 
of  which  the  alkaline  earth  strontia  is  the  protoxide. 
It  greatly  resembles  barium  in  its  properties  and  com¬ 
binations,  but  it  is  not  so  abundant  in  nature.  It  oc¬ 
curs  principally  as  carbonate  (strontianite)  and  sulphate 
(celestine.)  It  is  a  metal  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  is 
procured  in  the  same  way  as  barium.  Heated  in  air,  it 
burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  emitting  sparks.  Water 
is  decomposed  by  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  dis¬ 
solves  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  concentrated 
acid  is  without  action  on  it.  It  forms  two  oxides —  the 
protoxide  (strontia),  which  has  already  been  described, 
and  the  binoxide,  which  is  deposited  as  a  hydrate  in 
crystalline  scales,  when  a  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strontia.  Chloride  of  stron¬ 
tium  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  deliquesce  in  the 
air ;  hence  the  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  for  pyrotech¬ 
nic  purposes.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  red  flame.  The  sulphides  are  similar  in  pro¬ 
perties  and  character  to  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
barium. 

Strop,  n.  A  strap ;  a  strip  of  leather  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  razors,  and  giving  them  a  fine  smooth  edge. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  over  a  strop  with  a  view  to  sharpen. 

Stro'plie,  (fe,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  strophe,  a  turning.] 
(Poetry.)  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  turning  of  the  cho¬ 
rus,  dancing  towards  one  side  of  the  orchestra;  hence, 
also,  the  strain  sung  during  this  evolution,  to  which  the 
antistrophe  answers. 

Stropli'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  strophes. 

Stropli'iwlate,  Stroptl'iolated,  a.  Furnished 
with  a  strophiole. 

St  ropli'iole.  n.  [Lat.  strophiolum .]  A  Caruncle,  q.  v. 

Stroph'ulus,  n.  (Med.)  The  REn  Gum,  q.  v. 

Stroud,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Frome  and  the  Slade- 
water,  9  m.  from  Gloucester.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  clothing  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

Strou  tl.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  22 
m.  N.  W.  of  Easton. 

Strouds'burg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap. 
of  Monroe  co.,  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  24  m.  N. of  Easton; 
a  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1897)  2,740. 

Stroiid  iug-,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  in  the 
American  Indian  trade. 

Strove,  imp.  of  Strive,  q.  v. 

Strow,  v.  a.  The  same  as  Strew,  q.  v. 

Strozzi,  (strot'se,)  the  name  of  a  wealthy  and  illustri¬ 
ous  Florentine  family.  Palla,  Filippo,  and  Piero  were 
the  three  most  renowned  members  of  this  princely  house, 
between  1432  and  1537,  and  who  were  either  exiled  or 
lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  against  the 
power  of  the  Medici  family. 

Struck,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Strike,  q.  v. 

Struct'ural,  a.  Pertaining  to  structure. 

Structure,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  structura.]  A  putting  to¬ 
gether;  adaptation;  adjustment;  manner  of  building. 
—  Form;  make;  construction.  —  Manner  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  animals,  vegetables,  Ac. —  A  building  of  any 
kind,  but  chiefly  a  building  of  some  size  or  magnifi¬ 
cence;  an  edifice;  a  fabric. — The  particulararrangement 
of  the  integrant  particles  of  a  mineral. 

Struct'urist,  n.  A  builder. 

Strueusee,  (stroo'en-se,)  Karl  August  von,  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  b.  at  Halle,  Saxony, 
1737.  He  was  brought  up  to  medicine,  and  became,  in 
1768,  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Soon  after 
the  marriage  of  Christian  with  the  Princess  Caroline 
Matilda  of  England.  S.  became  a  favorite  of  the  young 
queen,  and  after  a  long  course  of  court  intrigues,  taking 
advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  the  monarch,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  direct  the  whole  affairs  of  government. 
At  length  the  Queen-motlier  formed  a  party  against 
him.  lie  was  arrested,  with  his  friend,  Count  Brandt, 
and  beheaded  at  Copenhagen,  1772. 

Struggle,  v.  n.  [tier,  straucheln,  to  totter;  It.  sdruc- 
ciolare,  to  stumble.]  To  make  efforts  with  a  twisting, 
or  with  contortions  of  the  body ;  to  use  great  efforts  or 
exertions;  to  labor  hard;  to  strive;  to  contend;  to  use 
exertions  in  pain  or  anguish;  to  be  in  agony;  to  put 
forth  efforts  in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

— n.  A  violent  effort  with  contortions  of  the  body;  great 
labor;  forcible  effort  to  obtain  an  object  or  to  avoid  an 
evil ;  contest ;  contention ;  strife ;  agony ;  contortions 
of  supreme  distress. 

Strujr'K'ler,  n.  One  who  struggles. 

Struggling,  n.  Act  of  striving;  vehement  or  earnest 
effort. 

— a.  Making  great  efforts;  using  violent  exertions.  —  Af¬ 
fected  with  contortions. 

Strii'ina,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  chronic  swelling  of 
some  gland,  particularly  the  thyroid,  dependent  on  a 
scrofulous  disposition.  Any  scrofulous  enlargement, 
white  swelling,  or  other  indolent  tumor. 


(Bot.)  A  swelling  present  in  some  leaves  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  petiole,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
lamina,  as  in  Mimosa  sensitiva.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  describing  mosses  to  denote  a  dilatation  or  swelling 
sometimes  seen  upon  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  theca. 

Strum'pet,  n.  [Du.  stront-pot  —  stront,  ordure.]  A 
prostitute. 

— u.  Like  a  strumpet ;  hence,  false  ;  inconstant. 

|  Strung,  imp.  and  pp.  of  String,  q.  v. 

.Strut,  v.  n.  [Dan.  strutte,  to  strut;  Ger.  strotzen,  to 
teem.]  To  swell ;  to  bulge  ;  to  protuberate ;  as,  strutting 
bags  of  money.  (Dryden.)  (r.)  —  To  walk  with  a  lofty, 
proud  gait  and  erect  head  ;  to  walk  with  an  assumption 

|  of  dignity ;  as,  a  strutting  cock. 

— n.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or  walk,  with  the  head  erect; 
affectation  of  dignity  in  one’s  gait ;  as,  an  ungainly  strut. 

(Arch.)  A  brace;  a  stretching-piece. 

(Mach.)  Any  part  of  a  mechanical  structure  whose 
principal  property  is  to  hold  things  apart;  —  correla¬ 
tive  to  stay  and  tie. 

St  rut  Ii  ion'iila-,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  strouthos  ;  Lat. 
struthio,  an  ostrich.]  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  the  order 
Cursares,  composed  of  large  birds,  incapable  of  flight, 
having  mere  rudimentary  wings,  but  long  and  stout 
legs ;  including  the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowary,  and  other 
congenial  species. 

Struthiop'teris,  n.  [Gr.  strouthos, ostrich,  and  pteron, 
wing, or  plume;  from  the  resemblance.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Polypodiaceze.  The  Ostrich  Fern,  S. 
Germanica,  is  a  fern  of  noble  size  and  appearance,  grow¬ 
ing  in  low  woods  and  swamps.  The  sterile  fronds  are 
often  5  or  6  feet  high,  commonly  about  3,  numerous,  in 
circular  clumps.  Fertile  fronds  few,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sterile,  much  smaller ;  the  leaflets  with  numerous 
brownish,  contracted  segments,  densely  covered  by  the 
fruit  beneath. 

Strut'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  struts. 

Strut'tiugly,  adv.  With  a  proud,  lofty  gait  or  step. 

Stru'vite,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  ammonio-mag- 
nesian  phosphate  met  with  in  guano  at  Saldanha  Bay, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa.  It  occurs  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  which  are  transparent, 
but  generally  rendered  opaque  and  blackened  by  or¬ 
ganic  matter. 

Strychnine,  Strychnia,  (M'.,) n.  (Chem.)  One 
of  the  alkaloids  found  in  the  Strychnos  mix-vomica,  and 
the  5.  lgnatii,  or  Ignatius’s  bean,  in  company  with 
brucine  and  igasurine.  In  the  former,  strychnine  and 
brucine  are  found  in  the  form  of  lactates.  The  method 
of  extraction  is  the  following :  —  The  rasped  seeds  are 
boiled  with  four  times  their  weight  of  alcohol  acidu¬ 
lated  with  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  alco¬ 
holic  liquid  is  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime  in  slight 
excess;  the  acid  and  coloring  matters  being  thus  pre¬ 
cipitated,  the  basis  remaining  in  solution.  The  alcohol 
is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  treated  with  acidulated 
water,  from  which  the  two  alkaloids  are  afterwards 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  They  are  then  converted 
into  nitrates  and  crystallized,  the  nitrate  of  strychnine 
crystallizing  out  first.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  vegetable  bases,  precipitating  many  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  and  in  many  cases  form¬ 
ing  compounds  with  them,  of  which  the  double  sulphate 
of  strychnine  and  copper  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
S.  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  octohe¬ 
dra,  or  in  square  prisms,  which  do  not  fuse  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  caustic  alkalies;  but  it  dissolves  in  the 
essential  oils  and  in  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  7,000 
parts  of  cold  water,  giving  an  intensely  bitter  solution, 
which  is  still  retained  even  when  diluted  with  100  parts 
of  water.  With  the  acids  it  forms  well-defined  salt", 
which  are  mostly  crystalline  and  soluble.  In  minute 
portions,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain,  it  is 
used  as  a  tonic  in  medicine,  with  a  special  action  on  the 
nerves  of  motion.  In  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  is 
a  most  powerful  and  fatal  poison;  it  is  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  cases  of  murder  and  suicide.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  action  seems  to  be  on  the  motory  nerves,  produc¬ 
ing  lock-jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Strych  ’  nos, 

n.  [Gr.]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants, 
order  Logani- 
acese,  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the 
most  poisonous 
plants  known. 

S.  nux-vomica, 
the  Koochla- 
tree  of  India 
(Fig.2438),  pro- 
due  e  s  n  u  x- 
vomica  seeds. 

These  are  im¬ 
ported  into  this 
country  from 
Coroman  del 
and  Ceylon. — 

They  are  ex- 
tremelypoison- 
ous,  from  con¬ 
taining  the  al¬ 
kaloids  strych¬ 
nine  and  bru¬ 
cine.  Three- 
quarters  of  a 
grain  of  the 

former  alkaloid  has  been  known  to  produce  death;  it 
is,  however,  a  valuable  stimulant  of  the  nervous  sj»- 
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tem,  and  has  been  frequently  employed  in  paralysis. 
Nux-vomica  seeds  are  largely  used  by  gamekeepers  and 
farmers  to  destroy  vermin.  The  bark  of  the  Koochla- 
tree  is  also  very  poisonous.  It  was  formerly  confounded 
with  cusparia  or  Angostura  bark,  (see  Galipea;)  hence 
it  is  sometimes  termed  false  Augostura  bark.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  of  S.  tienti  is  the  terrible 
Java  poison  called  upas  tiente.  The  juice  of  S.  toxifera 
is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Wourali,  or  arrow-poison 
of  Guiana.  The  wood  of  some  Asiatic  species  is  employed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  on 
this  account  is  generally  called  lignum  colubrinum,  or 
snake-wood.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  The  bark  of  S.  pseudoquina,  which  contains 
neither  strychnine  nor  brucine,  is  extensively  employed 
in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  erroneously  called  copalchi  baric.  The  dried 
ripe  seeds  of  S.  potatorum  are  called  clearing-nuts,  from 
being  employed  by  the  Hindoos  to  clear  muddy  water. 

Stry'kersville,  in  New  York,  a.  post-vill.  of  Wyoming 
co.,  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Stu'art,  the  royal  house  of  Great  Britain  after  the  union 
with  Scotland.  The  first  of  the  name  was  the  only  child 
of  Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Mar¬ 
jory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce;  he  was  B.  1316; 
commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Scottish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon,  19th  July,  1333;  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Perth  with  Edward  III.,  1335 ;  succeeded 
David  II.,  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.,  1371,  d.  1390. 

—  His  son,  Robert  III.,  reigned  after  him,  and  contin¬ 
ued  the  peace  till  1399,  when  the  succession  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne  of  England  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  d.  1406.  —  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James, 
whose  successors  all  bore  the  same  name  —  the  fifth  of 
the  line  becoming  father  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots. 
(See  James  ;  Mary.) — The  other  kings  of  this  house  were 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England, 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  by  whose  depo¬ 
sition,  in  1688,  the  S.  were  finally  expelled  the  throne. 
— The  son  of  the  last-named,  James  Francis  Edward, 
called  the  “Old  Pretender,”  was  acknowledged  king  by 
Louis  XIV.,  under  the  title  of  James  III ,  in  1701,  and 
in  1719  married  the  daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland ;  he  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover  the 
kingdom,  and  d.  at  Rome,  1756.  He  resigned  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  his  son,  Charles  Edward  (“Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,”  or  the  “  Young  Pretender  ”),  b.  1721,  who 
fought  gallantly  for  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
defeated  at  Cullodeu,  1746;  d.  at  Rome,  1788.  —  The  last 
of  the  S.  was  his  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  who  entered 
the  Church  soon  after  the  disasters  of  1745,  and  became 
titular  Cardinal  of  York ;  on  the  death  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  however,  he  assumed  the  empty  title  of  Henry 
IX.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  F'rench  republic,  soon 
after,  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  Venice,  and  he  was 
there  supported  by  a  pension  from  the  English  crown. 
D.  1807. 

Stub,  n.  [A.  S.  sfeb.]  The  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part 
of  the  stem  of  a  tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth 
when  the  tree  is  felled;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
stump  of  a  small  tree. 

— v.  a.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate ;  to  eradi¬ 
cate;  as,  to  stub  up  turnips. 

— [L.  Ger.  stubben .]  In  the  U.  States,  to  strike,  as  the 
foot,  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  stone,  Ac. 

Stub  bed,  a.  [Swed.  stubbig .]  Short  and  thick,  like 
something  truncated ;  blunt;  obtuse. 

StHb'bectuess.Stub'biuess,  n.Bluutness ;  stumpi¬ 
ness;  obtuseness;  stuntedness. 

Stubble,  (stii  b'bl,)  n.  [Dim.  of  stub;  Ger.  stoppel ; 
Lat.  stipula .]  The  small  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  or  buckwheat,  left  in  the  ground  after  reaping. 

Stubbletl,  Stub'bly,  ( stub'bld ,)  a.  Covered  with 
stubble. 

Stub'ble-rake,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  long-toothed  rake  for 
gathering  together  stubble. 

Stub'boru,  a.  [Icel.  stubbr,  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  Sansk. 
stabh,  to  render  immovable.]  Inflexibly  fixed  in  opin¬ 
ion  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons ;  stiff ; 
obstinate  to  a  degree  of  excess ;  unyielding ;  refractory ; 
as,  a  stubborn  mind.  —  Persevering ;  persisting;  con¬ 
stant;  steady;  firm  in  purpose ;  as,  stubborn  application. 

—  Stiff  ;  not  pliable  or  flexible  ;  as,  stubborn  timber. — 
Intractable ;  obstinately  resisting  command,  the  goad, 
or  the  whip ;  as,  a  stubborn  mule.  — Firm  ;  hardy  ;  en¬ 
during  with  resolute  patience;  as,  a  stubborn  stoic. — 
— Refractory ;  not  ductile  ;  not  easily  melted  or  worked  ; 
as,  a  stubborn  metal. 

Stub'bornly,  adv.  Obstinately;  inflexibly;  refrac¬ 
torily. 

Stub  bornness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stub¬ 
born;  immovableness;  inflexibility;  contumaciousness; 
unyieldingness  ;  perverse  or  unreasonable  obstinacy ; 
stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy  or  ductility ;  refractoriness, 
as  of  ores  or  metals. 

Stub'by,  a.  Abounding  with  stubs ;  short  and  thick ; 
squat ;  stunted ;  as,  stubby  hairs. 

Stub'-encI,  n.  (Mach.)  The  enlarged  end  of  a  con¬ 
necting-rod,  to  which  the  strap  is  made  fast. 

Stub'-mortise,  n.  (Carp.)  A  mortise  only  partially 
passing  through  the  timber  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Stub'- nail,  n.  A  short,  thick  nail ;  a  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  ( stuk'ko ,)  n.  [Ital.]  (Arch.)  A  term  frequently 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  lime  or  cement  renderings 
on  masonry.  It  signifies  more  strictly,  however,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  plastering  in  ordinary  cases  worked  up  by  hand 
to  a  fine  face  adapted  to  receive  paint.  In  superior 
buildings  this  S.  is  made  by  the  addition  of  other  mate¬ 
rials  than  the  lime  or  plaster  usually  employed  in  order 
to  resemble  marble.  In  point  of  fact,  common  S.  is 
nothing  more  than  plastering  which  has  received  an 


additional  amount  of  manipulation.  Marble  S.  is  made 
with  fine  lime,  mixed  with  calcareous  powder,  chalk,  or 
other  similar  substances,  in  such  proportions  and 
worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  hard  uniform 
substance,  which  admits  of  being  colored,  painted,  and 
polished,  so  as  to  resemble  various  colored  marbles. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stuccoed,)  (stuk'kod.)  To  overlay 
with  stucco  or  fine  plaster. 

Stuc'eoer,  n.  One  who  works  in  stucco. 

Stuck,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Stick,  q.  v. 

Stuckle,  ( stuk'l ,)  n.  Same  as  Stook,  q.  v. 

Stuck. '-up,  a.  Self-important  and  affectedly  dignified, 
without  possessing  real  superiority;  inflated  with  van¬ 
ity  or  superciliousness;  ridiculously  puffed  up  and  as¬ 
suming  airs  of  exclusiveness,  from  an  overweening  idea 
of  personal  importance,  consequence,  or  position;  as,  a 
stuck-up  parvenu.  (Colloq.) 

Stud,  n.  [A.  S.  studa ;  Ger.  stiitze,  a  prop,  support.] 
That  which  is  set  or  fixed  upright;  especially,  a  post, 
pillar,  stay,  or  prop.  —  An  ornamental  knob  or  boss. — 
An  ornamental  button  for  a  shirt-bosom;  as,  a  set  of 
diamond  studs. 

(Mach.)  A  short  rod ;  also,  a  stud-bolt. 

(Arch.)  A  small  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams 
of  a  building,  between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams 
or  other  main  timbers. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  with  shining  studs,  bosses,  or  knobs ;  as, 
harness  studded  with  plated  ornaments. — To  set  thickly, 
as  with  studs;  to  set  with  detached  or  prominent  orna¬ 
ments;  as,  the  heavens  are  studded  with  stars,  a  garden 
studded  with  flowers. 

Stud,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.  stud,  a  collection  of  horses; 
Ger.  stute.]  A  collection  of  breeding-horses  or  mares ; 
also,  the  place  where  they  are  lodged ;  in  France,  a 
haras ;  as,  a  racing  stud. 

Stud'-bolt,  Staml'iug-bolt,  n.  (Mach.)  A  double- 
threaded  bolt  to  be  screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end, 
aud  receive  a  nut  upon  the  other. 

Stml'lliug,  n.  Studs  or  joists  taken  collectively,  or 
the  material  for  their  construction. 

Stud'ding-sail,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  a  set  of  supple¬ 
mentary  sails  extended  in  light  winds  beyond  the  leeches 
of  the  principal  square  sails.  They  are  narrow  and  of 
the  same  height  with  the  sail  supplemented;  —  some¬ 
times  abbreviated,  on  shipboard,  stunsail. 

Student.  n.  [Fr.  eludiant,  from  Lat.  studens,  studentis 
—  studeo,  to  take  pains  about.]  A  person  engaged  in 
study ;  a  scholar ;  a  collegian  ;  one  who  is  devoted  to 
learning,  either  in  an  institution  or  in  private;  as,  the 
students  of  a  university,  a  medical,  law,  or  theological 
student,  &c.  —  A  bookworm  ;  a  person  devoted  to,  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  in,  books  and  learning;  as,  a  hard  student.  —  One 
who  studies,  meditates  on,  or  examines  ;  as,  a  student  of 
human  life. 

Studentship,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  student. 

Stud'-Iiorse,  n.  [A.  S.  s<6d-/f.ors.J  A  stallion  ;  a  stone- 
horse  ;  a  horse  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Studied,  (stud'id,)  p.  a.  [From  study.]  Well  consid¬ 
ered  or  digested ;  read  or  examined  with  closeness  or 
attention;  as,  the  matter  has  been  well  studied. — 
Learned  ;  erudite ;  qualified  by  study  ;  well  versed  in 
any  branch  or  department  of  learning;  as,  a  person 
well  studied  in  the  law.  —  Intended  ;  purposed  ;  pre¬ 
meditated;  as,  a  studied  affront. 

Stu'dio,  n. ;  pi.  Studios.  [It.,  a  stud}'.]  A  sculptor’s 
workshop ;  an  atelier ; — sometimes,  though  less  properly, 
applied  to  the  work-room  of  a  painter. 

Stud ions,  a.  [Fr .studieux  ;  Lat.  studiosus  —  studium.] 
Given  to  books  or  to  learning;  devoted  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  or  erudition  from  books ;  as,  a  studi¬ 
ous  scholar.  —  Contemplative;  thoughtful;  given  to 
thought  or  cogitative  examination.  —  Attentive  to; 
careful ;  —  preceding  of;  as,  a  man  studious  of  his  own 
interests.  —  Suited  to  thought  or  meditatiou  ;  favora¬ 
ble  for  study  or  contemplation;  as,  studious  cloisters. 
(Milton.)  —  Diligent ;  eager  to  discover  something,  or  to 
accomplish  some  object;  as,  one  who  is  studious  to 
please.  —  Premeditated ;  studied  ;  deliberately  planned 
or  formed ;  as,  studious  impertinence. 

Studiously,  adv.  In  a  studious  manner. 

Studiousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  studious. 

Stud'-work,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  wall  built  between 
studs  or  quarters. 

Study,  n.  [Fr.  etude;  Lat.  studium,  from  studeo.]  As¬ 
siduity,  or  close  and  earnest  application  to  anything; 
a  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  subject ;  — 
hence,  application  of  the  mental  powers  to  books,  to 
arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject,  with  the  view  of 
learning.or  acquiring  what  is  not  before  known  ;  as,  he 
passes  bis  whole  time  in  study.  —  Exclusive  mental  ab 
straction  or  occupation;  undivided  or  absorbed  atten¬ 
tion  or  meditation;  contrivance;  as,  it  is  his  study  to 
please  the  fair  sex  —  Subject  of  special  or  fixed  atten¬ 
tion;  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  learning 
that  is  studied.  —  An  apartment  devoted  to  study  or  to 
literary  occupation  ;  a  reading-room  ;  as,  he  is  a  man 
who  seldom  leaves  his  study. 

(h\ne  Arts.)  A  work  undertaken  for  improvement  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  and  commonly  left  unfinished  ;  — 
also,  a  finished  sketch  from  nature ;  as,  a  study  of  a 
flower  or  tree. 

—v.  n.  To  be  eager,  zealous,  diligent,  or  assiduous.  —  To 
apply  one’s  self,  or  to  pursue  some  course  of  action  ;  to 
fix  the  mind  attentively  upon  a  subject;  to  muse;  to 
cogitate;  to  dwell  upon  anything  in  thought.  —  To  ap- 
ply  the  mental  faculties  to  the  acquisition  of  book-lore 
or  learning. 

— i).  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  studied,)  (stud'id.)  To  be  eager  or 
zealous  about ;  to  busy  one’s  self  with,  or  strive  after ;  to 
apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  read  and  investigate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  ;  as, 


to  study  law,  to  study  the  classics,  to  study  languages. 
—  To  examine  or  inspect  closely;  to  consider  atten¬ 
tively  and  carefully ;  as,  a  selfish  man  studies  himself 
first.  —  To  con  over,  or  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to  form, 
arrange,  or  set  in  order  by  previous  cogitation  ;  as,  to 
study  a  speech,  address,  harangue,  sermon,  or  lesson. 

Stu'fa,  n.  [It.,  a  stove.]  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  earth  :  these  jets  are  not  uncommon  in 
volcanic  districts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  natural 
vapor-baths,  in  which  steam  issues  from  the  earth,  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  gas,  and  used  for  curative  pur¬ 
poses. 

Stuff,  n.  [Fr.  etoffe  ;  Dan.  and  Du.  stof ;  Ger.  stoff.]  A 
mass  of  matter  indefinitely;  or,  a  collection  of  sub¬ 
stances;  the  matter  or  material  of  which  anything  is 
formed. 

“  The  workman  on  his  stuff  his  skill  doth  shew.”  —Davies. 

— Particularly,  fabrics  of  the  loom  ;  woven  material ;  tex¬ 
tile  goods  not  made  into  garments ;  as,  what  kind  of 
stuff  does  she  wear  ?  —  A  potion,  medicine,  or  mixture  ; 
as,  “  I  did  compound  for  her  a  certain  stuff.”  — Shades. 

— Unorganized  or  refuse  matter; — hence,  nonsense; 
bosh;  silly  talk  ;  irrational  language;  empty  verbiage; 
as,  he  writes  wretched  sf«/Fand  calls  it  poetry. 

(Com.)  A  light,  woollen  cloth  formerly  much  used  for 
curtains  aud  bed-furniture. 

(Naut.)  Slush  of  mixed  turpentine,  tallow,  Ac.,  used 
on  shipboard ;  as,  to  pay  a  ship’s  bottom  with  stuff. 

— v.  a.  [FrNtoffer;  Ger.  stop  fen.]  To  fill  very  full ;  to 
crowd ;  to  cram ;  to  load  or  charge  to  excess ;  as,  to 
stuff  a  bolster. — To  press;  to  thrust  or  crowd  into. — 
To  fill  by  being  put  into  ;  to  swell  or  bulge  out  by  putting 
something  in  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bladder  with  sausage-meat. 
Specifically,  to  fill  with  seasoning,  forcemeat,  spices,  or 
truffles;  as,  to  stuff  a  turkey.  —  To  stifle  or  obstruct,  as 
the  sense  of  an  organ ;  as,  his  nose  being  stuffed,  he  can¬ 
not  smell.  —  To  form,  mould,  or  fashion  by  stuffing;  as, 
to  stuff  the  body  of  a  doll.  —  To  fill,  as  the  skin  of  a  dead 
animal  for  presenting  and  preserving  his  form;  as,  to 
stuff  an  owl.  —  To  crowd  with  facts  or  ideas:  to  cram 
mentally;  —  hence,  to  fill  with  something  improper, 
fallacious,  or  superfluous ;  as,  he  has  his  head  stuffed 
with  absurd  notions. 

To  stuff  a  ballot-box,  in  the  U.  States,  to  fill  a  ballot- 
box  with  illegal  or  fraudulent  votes. 

— v.  n.  To  cram  ;  to  gorge  ;  to  fill  greedily  or  glutton¬ 
ously  ;  as,  some  people  stuff  themselves  into  dyspepsia. 

Stuff  'er,  n.  One  who  stuffs.  —  In  the  U.  States,  one 
who  fills  a  ballot-box  with  fraudulent  votes. 

StlilF-gown,  n.  A  gown  made  of  a  woollen  fabric ;  — 
hence,  in  England,  a  junior  barrister,  or  one  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  a  silk  gown,  like  the  king’s  or 
queen’s  counsel. 

Stuffiness,  n.  State  of  being  stuffy,  surly,  peevish, 
or  obstinate. 

Stuffing,  n.  That  which  is  used  for  filling  anything; 
as,  the  stuffing  of  a  cushion.  —  (Cookery.)  Stuffing  or 
force-balls  for  meat,  game,  Ac.;  that  which  is  put  into 
meat  to  impart  a  higher  zest,  savor,  or  relish  ;  as,  when 
roasting  a  fillet  of  veal,  do  not  forget  the  stuffing. 

Stuff'ing-box,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive  engine, 
a  box  with  a  recess  for  admitting  some  soft  material, 
such  as  white  spun  yarn,  to  render  steam-tight  any  rod 
working  through  this  stuffing  or  packing.  The  piston- 
rods,  slide-valve  rods,  regulator-rods,  and  pump-plunger, 
all  work  through  boxes  of  this  description.  (Y,  Fig.  2426.) 

Stuff'y,a.  Doughty ;  bold ;  stout ;  mettlesome.  (Scot.) 
—  Peevish ;  surly ;  obstinate ;  churlish.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

Stull  lweissen  burg,  (stool-vise' en-bourg,)  a  town 
of  Hungary,  16  m.  from  Lake  Balaton,  in  a  swampy 
plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  marshes  of  S&r-Ret. 
Manuf.  Cotton  cloths,  flannels,  leather,  silk,  and 
knives.  S.  was,  from  1027  to  1527,  the  place  where  the 
kingsof  Hungary  were  crowned  and  buried. 

Stuke'ley,  in  British  N.  America,  a  seaport-town  in 
the  N.  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Morel 
River  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Lat.  46°  26/  N.,  Lon. 
62°  47'  W. 

Stull,  n.  A  framework  of  timber  placed  in  the  backs 
of  levels,  and  covered  with  boards,  or  small  piles,  to 
support  rubbish. 

Stului.  7i.  A  shaft  serving  to  drain  a  mine. 

Stul'tifler,  «.  One  who  stultifies. 

Stultification,  (-kd'shun,)n.  Act  of  stultifying. 

Stul'tify,  v.  n.  [Lat.  facio,  and  stultus,  foolish.]  To 
cause  to  appear  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of.  —  To  prove 
foolish  or  deficient  of  understanding;  to  regard  as  a 
fool,  or  as  foolish. 

(Law.)  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for  the  void- 
ance  of  some  act. 

Stultil'oquence,  Stultil'oquy,  (-kwens,)  n. 
[Lat.  stultus,  foolish,  and  loquentia,  a  talking.]  Foolish 
talk;  empty  or  frivolous  chatter;  childish  babble. 

Stiini,  n.  [D.  stom,  must.]  Same  as  Must,  q.  v.  —  Wine 
revived  afresh  by  fermentation  from  a  mixture  of  must. 

— v.  a.  To  revive  or  renew,  as  wine,  and  adding  new  fer¬ 
mentation  to  it  by  means  of  must. 

Stum  ble,  v.  a.  [D.  strompelen .]  To  strike,  as  the 
foot  against  a  stump;  to  trip  in  walking  or  moving  in 
any  way  upon  the  legs ;  to  strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall, 
or  to  hazard  a  fall.  — To  walk  in  a  bungling,  awkward, 
or  unsteady  manner ;  as,  drunken  men  are  apt  to  stum¬ 
ble.  —  To  err  ;  to  slip  or  slide  into  a  crime,  error,  trans¬ 
gression,  or  blunder.  —  To  strike  upon  by  accident  or 
without  design  ;  to  fall  or  alight  by  chance ;  —  preceding 
on  or  upon  ;  as,  he  stumbled  upon  a  piece  of  good  luck. 

— v.n.  To  obstruct  or  impede  in  progress;  to  cause  to 
trip  or  stop. — To  confound,  puzzle,  confuse,  or  perplex ; 
to  gravel ;  to  pother ;  to  put  to  a  nonplus ;  as,  such  terms 
stumbled  many. 

n.  A  trip  or  sudden  check  in  walking  or  running;  as, 
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to  make  a  stumble.  — A  blunder;  a  failure;  a  fiasco;  a 
state  of  nonplus. 

Stiim'bler,  n.  One  who  stumbles;  a  blunderer. 

Stumbling-block,  Stumbling-stone,  n. 

Any  cause  of  stumbling ;  that  which  causes  oue  to  err  or 
blunder. 

Stnmp,  n.  [Swed.  and  Dan.;  Ger.  stump/.]  The  stub 
of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  remaining  in 
the  eartli  after  the  tree  is  felled,  or  the  part  of  any 
plant  left  in  the  earth  by  the  scythe  or  sickle.  —  The 
part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  after  a  part  is 
amputated  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  stump  of  a  leg,  finger, 
or  tooth,  the  stump  of  a  pipe  or  cigar.  —  (pi.)  Legs; 
limbs;  as,  he  travelled  thither  on  his  stumps.  (Colloq.) 
—  One  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood  set  on  the  head  of 
the  wicket,  in  the  game  of  cricket.  —  A  short,  thick 
roll  of  leather  or  paper,  cut  to  a  point,  and  employed  to 
rub  down  the  harsh  or  strong  lines  of  a  crayon-  or  pen¬ 
cil-drawing,  for  shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid  tints  on 
paper  from  colors  in  powder. 

Stump-orator,  one  who  delivers  an  harangue  from  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  other  prominent  elevation.  (Amer.) 
—  Stump-oratory,  in  the  U.  States,  an  electioneering 
speech  or  political  harangue  delivered  from  a  stump,  or 
other  prominent  place.  —  To  take  the  stump,  or  to  stump 
it,  to  go  about  the  country  delivering  public  addresses 
for  electioneering  purposes; — a  term  derived  from  the 
old  Western  custom  of  the  orator’s  mounting  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  as  in  the  backwoods,  in  making  his  speech  or 
harangue.  (American.) 

— v.  a.  [Swed.  stympa .]  To  curtail ;  to  lop,  as  a  fixed  limb 
or  branch.  —  To  strike  with  the  toe,  as  something  fixed 
or  hard.  (Vulgar.)  —  To  challenge;  also,  to  nonplus ;  to 
puzzle ;  to  place  in  a  quandary.  (Amer.  Cant.)  —  To  go 
about,  delivering  speeches  or  addresses  for  electioneer¬ 
ing  purposes;  as,  to  stump  the  State.  (Amer.  Colloq.)  — 
To  overset,  as  the  stump  or  wicket  .in  the  game  of 
cricket. 

To  stump  out,  in  the  game  of  cricket,  to  bowl  out  by 
knocking  down  the  stump  or  wicket  with  the  ball. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  or  totter  heavily,  as  if  on  stumps.  —  To 
brag;  to  vaunt;  to  make  a  boast. 

To  stump  up,  an  English  colloquialism,  expressive  of 
to  pay  cash. 

Stump'ag'e,  n.  In  Maine,  a  tax  levied  on  the  amount 
of  timber  cut,  and  regulated  by  the  market-price  of 
lumber. 

Stump'er,  n.  One  who  stumps.  —  A  boaster;  a  brag¬ 
gart. — A  doubtful  story ;  a  canard.  (U.  S.  colloq.  and  vul.) 

Stump'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stumpy. 

Stunips'toAvn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lebanon 
co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Reading. 

Stiimp'towu,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Gilmer  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  120. 

Stump'y,  a.  Abounding  with  stumps.  —  Short  and 
thick;  stunted;  stubby. 

Stun,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian,  to  render  dizzy  or  stupid 
with  noise;  Ger.  staunen ,  to  wonder,  to  be  amazed.] 
To  overpower,  as  the  sense  of  hearing ;  to  blunt  or 
stupefy,  as  the  organs  of  hearing ;  to  confound  or  make 
dizzy  by  loud  and  confused  sound;  as,  the  noise  of  a 
cataract  stuns  the  ear. — To  make  senseless  or  dizzy 
with  a  blow  on  the  head ;  as.  a  good  rap  from  a  cudgel 
is  apt  to  stun  a  man.  —  To  confound  or  astonish  com¬ 
pletely;  to  overpower;  to  bewilder;  as,  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  stunned. 

Stung;,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sting,  q.  v. 

Stunk,  imp.  andpp.  of  Stink,  q.v. 

Stnn'ner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stuns;  —  ap¬ 
plied  colloquially  and  vulgarly  to  something  that  fills 
one  with  admiration  or  confounds  by  astonishment ; 
as,  that  horse  is  a  stunner. 

Sttin'niiigr,  p.  a.  Confusing  or  overpowering  the  au¬ 
ricular  organs;  as,  a  stunning  noise.  —  Striking  with 
admiration,  or  surprising  with  astonishment;  as,  u  stun¬ 
ning  girl,  a  stunning  romance.  (Colloq.) 

Stunt,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  stintan.]  To  stint;  to  hinder  or 
check  the  growth  of;  as,  to  stunt  a  plant  or  tree,  to 
stunt  a  child,  to  stunt  a  generous  nature. 

— n.  That  which  has  suffered  a  check  in  growth ;  specif¬ 
ically,  a  two-year  old  whale. 

Stunt'eclness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stunted. 

Stupe,  n.  (Med.)  A  fomentation ;  a  sweating-bath. 

— v.  a.  To  foment;  to  dress  with  a  stupe. 

Stupefaclent,  (-fd'shent,)  n.  (Med.)  An  opiate;  a 
narcotic;  any  substance  producing  stupor. 

— a.  Promoting  stupefaction  or  lethargy. 

Stupefaction,  (-fdk'shun,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  stupefactio.) 
Act  of  stupefying  or  rendering  stupid.  —  A  stupid  or 
senseless  state ;  insensibility;  stupor;  torpor. 

Stupefac'tive,  a.  Causing  stupefaction  or  insensi¬ 
bility;  deadening  or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or 
understanding. 

Stu'pelleclness,  n.  State  of  being  stupefied ;  stupe¬ 
faction:  torpor;  stupor. 

Stu'pefier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stupefies. 

Stu  pefy,  t>.  a.  [Fr.  stupefier;  Lat .  stupef ado— stupeo 
and  facio.\  To  deaden ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid ;  to 
blunt  or  confuse,  as  the  faculty  of  perception;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  motion  or  sensibility;  as,  the  fumes  of  lauda¬ 
num  stupefy  the  brain.  (Generally  written  stupify  in 
England.) 

Stupendous,  a.  [Lat.  stupendus  —  stupeo,  to  be 
struck  senseless.]  Striking  senseless  by  its  magnitude ; 
—  hence,  astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  particu¬ 
larly,  of  surprising  magnitude  or  elevation ;  as,  a  stupen¬ 
dous  height,  a  stupendous  theme. 

Stupendously,  adv.  In  a  stupendous  manner ;  in  a 
way  to  excite  awe  or  astonishment. 

Stupen'dousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  stu¬ 
pendous,  amazing,  or  astonishing. 


Stu'peous,  Stu'pose,  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  tow, 
or  having  long,  loose  scales  or  matted  filaments  like  tow. 

Stu'pid,  a.  [Fr .  stupide  ;  Lat .  stupidus.]  Senseless; 
obtuse  in  mind;  insensible;  very  dull  in  intellect; 
deficient  in  understanding;  heavy;  doltish;  thick¬ 
headed  ;  as,  a  stupid  person.  —  Dull ;  heavy  ;  inanimate 
in  style;  formed  without  skill  or  genius;  resulting 
from, or  exhibiting, stupidity;  as,  a  stupid  speech,  a  stu¬ 
pid  book. 

Stupid'ity,  Stu’pidness,  n.  [Fr.  stupidity ;  Lat. 
stupiditas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  stupid  ;  extreme 
dullness  of  perception  or  understanding;  mental  obtuse¬ 
ness  ;  insensibility ;  blockishness  ;  senselessness;  thick¬ 
headedness  ;  sluggishness  of  the  intellect. 

Stu'pidly,  adv.  In  a  stupid  manner;  senselessly. 

Stli'pidness,  n.  Stupidity. 

Stu'pify,  v.  a.  See  Stupefy. 

Stu  por,  n.  [Lat.,  from  stupeo .]  Numbness  ;  deadness; 
extreme  diminution  or  suspension  of  activity  or  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  suppression  or  reduction  of  sense  or  feeling ;  as, 
the  stupor  of  any  physical  organ.  —  Intellectual  torpor 
or  insensibility ;  moral  stagnation;  mental  stupidity; 
heedlessness  or  indifference  to  one’s  interests  ;  as,  stupor 
of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

Stu'pose.  a.  (Bot.)  See  Stdpeous. 

Stur'bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  county,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Boston. 

Sturdily,  adv.  In  a  sturdy  manner ;  with  hardiness, 
vigor,  or  lustiness. 

Sturdiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sturdy; 
stoutness  ;  hardiness  ;  lustiness  ;  as,  the  sturdiness  of 
early  manhood.  —  Brutal  strength  ;  bluffuess.  (r.) 

Stur  dy,  a.  (comp,  sturdier  ;  superl.  sturdiest.)  [0.  Fr. 
estourdi  ;  Fr.  etourdi.]  Stout ;  hardy  ;  bluff ;  bluntly 
obstinate  ;  brusque  ; — implying  coarseness  or  rudeness  ; 
as,  a  sturdy  beggar,  a  sturdy,  hardened  sinner,  &c.  — 
Exemplifying  strength,  force,  or  rude  vigor ;  lusty ; 
burly ;  strong  ;  violent ;  laid  on  with  strength  ;  as,  a 
sturdy  ploughman,  a  sturdy  stroke.  —  Stiff ;  compact ; 
hardy  ;  stout ;  strong ;  as,  a  sturdy  tree,  sturdy  limbs. 

Sturdy,  n.  (Farriery.)  An  ovine,  and  occasionally 
bovine,  sickness,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  hydatid 
within  the  brain,  and  in  which  the  animal  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  seek  its  food,  loses  condition,  staggers  when  moved, 
turns  stupidly  round  almost  in  one  spot,  and  usually  to¬ 
wards  the  side  on  which  the  hydatid  lies.  See  Hydatid. 

Stnrge,  (sturj,)  an  island  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the 
most  E.  of  the  Balleny  group ;  Lat.  66°  44'  S.,  Lon.  163° 
11'  W. 

Sturgeon,  (stur'jun,)  n.  [Fr.  esturgeon ;  Lat.  sturio 
or  stirio.']  (Zobl.)  A  common  name  of  the  fishes  com¬ 
posing  the  genus  Accipenser  of  Cuvier,  of  w’hich  it  is  the 
type.  The  common  S.  (Accipenser  sturio)  is  generally  6 
feet  long,  but  sometimes  attains  to  the  length  of  18.  It 
inhabits  the  North  American  and  European  seas,  mi¬ 
grating  during  the  early  summer  months  into  the 
larger  rivers  and  lakes,  and  returning  to  the  sea  again 
in  autumn,  after  having  deposited  its  spawn.  Its  form 
is  long  and  slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  covered  throughout  the  whole  length  by  five  rows 
of  strong,  large,  bony  tubercles,  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  terminated  above  by  a  sharp  curved  point  in  a  re¬ 
versed  direction.  The  mouth,  placed  under  the  elon¬ 
gated  muzzle,  is  small  and  toothless ;  and  the  palatal 
bones  form  the  upper  jaw;  the  air-bladder  is  very  large, 
and  from  it  the  isiuglass  of  commerce  is  prepared.  The 
pectoral  fins  are 
oval,  and  middle- 
sized  ;  the  dorsal 
small,  and  situ¬ 
ated  very  near 
the  tail ;  the  ven-  Fig.  2439.  —  STURGEON, 

tral  and  anal  fins 

are  also  small,  and  placed  nearly  opposite  the  dorsal. 
The  general  color  is  cinereous  above,  with  dusky  specks, 
and  yellowish-white  beneath.  Though  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fish  of  slow  motion,  it  is  sometimes  seen  to 
swim  with  great  rapidity,  and  also  to  spring  out  of  the 
water  with  great  force  at  intervals.  In  North  America 
they  appear  in  great  abundance  during  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  flesh  of  the  S.  is  white,  delicate,  and 
firm  ;  it  is  generally  eaten  pickled.  From  the  roe,  when 
propw  iy  salted  and  dried,  is  prepared  the  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  caviar ;  but  a  very  superior  sort 
is  made  from  a  smaller  species,  called  the  Sterlet.  The 
Sharp-nosed  S.  (A.  oxyrhynchus)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
N.  America  is  from  4  to  8  feet  long.  The  Lake  S.  (A. 
rubicundus)  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  about  4  feet  long,  and 
of  a  ruby  hue.  The  genus  Chimiera,  ranked  by  Cuvier 
with  the  Sturgeons  (  Sturiacidse),  has  but  one  known 
species,  C.  monstrosa,  called  the  King  of  Herrings.  Its 
gill-lid,  or  operculum,  is  merely  rudimental,  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  skin,  while  there  is  an  approach  to  sharks 
in  the  structure  of  the  gills.  It  pursues  the  shoals  of 
herrings,  and  is  consequently  sometimes  taken  in  her¬ 
ring-nets.  It  is  about  3  feet  long. 

Stur'geon,  a  lake  of  British  North  America,  27  m.  long 
and  6  broad,  connected  with  Pine  Island  Lake  by  the 
river  Saskatchewan;  Lat.  54°  N.,  Lon.  102°  W. 

Sturgeon,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Boone  co.,  129 
m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  an  inlet  of  Green  Bay, 
in  Door  co. — A  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Door  co.,  on 
Sturgeon  Bay,  44  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay. 
Pop.  (1895  )  2,790. 

Stur'geonville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  60  m.  S.  S.  \V.  of  Richmond. 

Stur'ges  Rapids,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Black  Hawk 
co.,  80  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Sturgis  (stur'jis),  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and 


township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  115  m.  W.  of  Monroe.  Pop. 
(1897)  3,150.  y 

Stur'nidte,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Starling  family,  com* 
prising  in- 
s  e s  s  or i a  1 
birds  distin- 
g  u i  shed 
from  the 
family  lcter- 
ulse  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  rudi- 
mentary 
outer  pri¬ 
mary,  thus 
making  the 
pri  m  a  r  i  e  8 
ten  instead 
of  nine.  The 
genus  Stur- 
nus  compri¬ 
ses  the  Com¬ 
mon  Star¬ 
ling,  S.  vul¬ 
garis,  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  (Fig. 

2440,)  which 
is  about  the 

size  of  a  thrush,  black,  with  violet  and  green  reflections, 
and  spotted  with  white  or  fawn-color.  It  moves  in  large 
flocks,  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  sing,  and 
even  to  speak. 

Stut'ter,  t>.  n.  [Du.  stotteren ;  Ger.  slattern.]  To  stam¬ 
mer  ;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words ;  to  have  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  one’s  speech. 

Stuttgart  (stoot'gart),  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Nesen,  a  small  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Neckar,  38  m.  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  120 
N.W.  of  Munich.  It  has  a  royal  palace  which  contains 
a  good  collection  of  paintings  and  statues,  a  public 
library,  a  mint,  museum,  &c.  Though  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  it  is  a  place  of  no  strength.  Manuf. 
Leather,  hats,  cotton,  silk,  plated  goods,  and  snuff. 

Stuy'vesant,  Peter,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1602; 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  was  director  of  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Curac;oa,  and  lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  on  the 
Spanish  island  of  St,  Martin.  In  1647  he  was  made 
director-general  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  reached 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  May  of  that  year. 
Under  his  direction  boundary  lines  were  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  English  possessions  in  America; 
but  the  British  encroachments  persisted  until,  in  Aug., 
1664,  an  English  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam,  after  which  its  name 
was  changed  to  New  York.  S.  went  to  Holland  in  1665, 
but  afterward  returned  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  on  his  farm,  called  the  Bomerij,  from  which  the 
name  Bowery  was  given  to  a  well-known  thoroughfare 
in  New  York  city.  Died  in  1682. 

Stuy  vesant,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Columbia  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  18  m.  S.  of 
Albany. 

Stay  vesant  Falls,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Sty,  n.  [A.  S.  stigan,  to  grow  up.]  (Med.)  A  small  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  ciliary  ridge  of  the  eyelid.  Children  are 
very  subject  to  those  painful  little  boils,  which  often 
proceed  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body. 

—  [A.  S.  stige ;  Icel.  stin,  a  repository,  a  recess.]  A  pen 
or  inclosure  for  swine. — A  stew;  any  place  of  bestial 
debaucheiy. 

Stygian  (stij'yan),  a.  [Lat.  Styyius,  from  Gr.  Styx, 
Stygos,  the  Styx.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
the  Styx, or  river  of  hell  fabled  by  the  ancients;  hence, 
hellish  ;  diabolical ;  infernal ;  as,  the  Stygian  crew. 

Style,  (stil.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger.  styl ;  Lat.  stilus,  stylus ;  Or. 
stylos,  a  pillar.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  pencil  used  by  the 
Romans  for  writing  on  waxed  tablets;  it  was  made  of 
brass  or  iron,  with  one  end  sharp  for  writing,  and  the 
other  blunt  and  smooth  for  making  erasures. 

(Bot.)  That  elongation  of  theovarium  which  supports 
the  stigma  (Fig.  2014).  It  is  an  extension  of  the  midrib 
of  the  carpellary  leaf,  or  is  formed  by  the  rolling  up  of 
the  attenuated  extremity  of  the  latter. 

(Dialling.)  The  gnomon  which  projects  the  shadow 
on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

(Calendar.)  A  manner  of  reckoning  time;  —  used  in 
reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars.  —  See 
Calendar. 

( Gram,  and  Lit.)  The  manner  of  writing  with  regard 
to  language,  or  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 
What  is  called  the  »S.  of  a  writer  or  speaker  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  manner  of  expression,  is  determined  principally 
by  the  man’s  own  intellect  and  character.  S.,  in  order 
to  be  ranked  as  good,  that  is,  to  be  fit  for  serving  the 
uses  to  which  language  is  put,  should  obey  the  fuuda- 
mental  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  S.  should  be 
characterized  by  perspicuity,  animation,  and  elegance. 
Language  is  held  to  be  perspicuous  when  it  has  not 
each  of  three  faults :  it  must  not  be  obscure,  that  is,  con¬ 
vey  no  meaning  clearly ;  it  must  not  be  ambiguous, 
that  is.  convey  more  meanings  than  one ;  it  must  not  be 
unintelligible,  that  is,  convey  no  meaning  at  all.  When 
language  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  it  is 
said  to  be  animated.  Language,  when  elegant,  gratifies 
the  taste  while  exciting  imaginative  pleasure.  In  order 
to  attain  perspicuity,  animation,  and  elegance  in  writ¬ 
ing,  the  choice  of  words  or  phrases,  the  number  of 
them,  and  the  putting  of  them  together,  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  studied. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  artist 
expresses  his  ideas,  dependent  upon  his  spiritual  lif* 
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and  habits;  it  is  exhibited  in  his  choice  of  forms  and 
inode  of  treating  them,  and  is  determined  in  different 
ways,  according  to  t lie  changes  of  thought  at  different 
times  and  stages  of  its  development,  lie  only  has  a 
style,  whose  peculiarity  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  de¬ 
termine  energetically  his  whole  artistic  activity.  Be¬ 
sides  the  individual  style,  there  is  also  a  national  style 
—  for  instance,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  ;  the  style  of 
Greek  Art  at  particular  epochs,  as  that  of  Phidias  or 
of  Praxiteles.  The  style  influences  the  conception,  not 
merely  of  the  forms,  but  also  of  the  idea.  Manner  is  a 
false  blending  of  the  personal  with  the  artistic  activity, 
from  indolent  habits  or  morbid  tendencies  of  feeling, 
whereby  the  form  is  always  modified  in  a  similar  way, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject. 

—Title  ;  appellation  ;  method  of  designation  or  nomencla¬ 
ture;  mode  of  address;  official  denomination  of  any 
august  or  important  body  of  persons;  as,  he  bore  the 
rank  and  style,  of  Right  Honorable,  he  addressed  me  in 
objurgatory  style,  &c.  —  Fashion;  mode  or  manner 
which  is  esteemed  elegant,  appropriate,  or  distingue, 
especially  in  social  etiquette  or  in  authorship;  degree 
of  conformity  to  an  accepted  or  a  recognized  criterion 
or  standard;  as,  a  redundant  or  florid  literary  style,  she 
dresses  in  bad  style,  what  style  of  hat  will  be  in  vogue 
next,  &c. 

Style  of  court,  the  practice  or  manner  of  procedure 
observed  by  a  court  in  its  proceedings. 

Style,  t>.  a.  To  call;  to  name;  to  denominate;  to  desig¬ 
nate;  to  entitle  in  addressing  or  alluding  to;  as,  Soly- 
man  IX.  styled  The  Magnificent. 

Stylet,  w.  [Fr. ;  It.  stiletto.]  A  small  dagger,  dirk,  or 
poniard. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  for  probing  wounds,  fistulas, 
&c„  and  for  passing  setons,  and  the  like. 

Stylitlift'eete,  n  pi.  ( Bot .)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Campanales.  Diag.  A  2-  or  more-celled  ovary, 
stamens  and  style  united  into  a  column,  and  imbricated 
corolla.  They  consist  of  herbs  and  under-shrubs  found  in 
the  swamps  of  Australia.  Their  properties  and  uses  are 
unknown. 

Sty'liform,  Sty 'loid.  a  Resembling,  or  having  the 
form  of  a  pen,  pin,  or  style ;  as,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

Stylisli.  ( stll '-,)  a.  Being  of  fashionable  form  or  in 
high  style  ;  modish  ;  distingue  ;  showy  ;  genteel ;  as, 
stylish  people;  —  used  colloquially. 

Stylishly,  adv.  In  a  stylish  or  modish  manner  ;  fash¬ 
ionably. 

Styl  ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stylish, 
modish,  or  fashionable  ;  distinction;  gentility. 

Stylist.  n.  A  critic  of,  or  stickler  for,  style;  a  purist 
or  precisian  in  literary  or  artistic  style;  one  who  is  a 
master  or  model  of  style,  whether  in  speech  or  composi¬ 
tion. 

Sty'lite.  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  stylites,  from  stylos,  a  pillar.] 
(Eccl.)  One  of  a  peculiar  class  of  anchorites,  taking  the 
term  of  stylites  from  the  places  on  which  they  took  up 
their  solitary  abodes,  being  the  tops  of  various  columns 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  strange  mode  of  devotional 
austerity  took  its  rise  iu  the  2d  century,  and  continued 
to  be  practised  for  a  great  length  of  time.  See  Simeon. 

Sty'lobate,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  stylos.]  (Arch.)  The 
uninterrupted  base  below  a  range  of  columns. 

Stylohy'oid,  a.  [From  styloid  and  hyoid.]  ( Anal .) 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  styloid  processes  and  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Sty'loid,  a.  See  Styliform. 

Stylomas  toid,  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 

(Sly  lopo'dium.  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  style,  and  pous,  podos, 
foot.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  disc  at  the  base  of  the  stylo  in 
some  plants,  as  the  umbellifers. 

Stylosanlluis,  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  style,  and  anthns,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacese.  The 
Pencil  Flower,  S.  elatior,  found  in  dry,  gravelly  woods, 
from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  has  a  stem  mostly  branched, 
one  foot  in  height,  remarkable  for  being  densely  pubes¬ 
cent  on  that  side  only  which  is  opposite  the  insertion 
of  each  leaf,  while  the  other  side  is  smooth;  bracts 
fringed  with  yellow  bristles;  flowers  yellow. 

Styp  tic,  Stip  tic.  Sty p'tical,  a.  [Gr.  styptikos.] 
(Med.)  Astringent;  that  produces  contraction;  that 
restrains  hemorrhage;  having  the  quality  of  stopping 
bleeding. 

Styp'tic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  used  for  checking  the 
flow  of  blood.  Alum  and  tannic  acid  are  powerful  S. 

Styracaceie,  (sti-ra-kai'  se-e,)  n.  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  lihamnales.  Diag.  Monopetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  epipetalous  stamens,  a  part  at  least  of  the  ovules 
suspended,  a  long  radicle,  and  leafy  cotyledons.  There 
are  12  genera,  and  about  120  species,  composed  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  which  are  sparingly  distributed  in  warm  and 
tropical  regions.  They  are  principally  remarkable  for 
yielding  stimulant  balsamic  resins.  See  Styrax. 

Sty'rax,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Sty- 
racacese.  S.  benzoin,  the  Benjamin-tree,  yields  the  well- 
known  concrete  balsamic  exudation  commonly  called 
gum-benjamin.  (See  Benzoin.)  S.  officinalis,  a  native  of 
Greece,  the  Levant,  and  Asia  Minor,  was  the  source  of 
the  original  and  classical  storax,  which  has  in  modern 
times  wholly  disappeared  from  commerce.  The  product 
now  called  liquid  storax  comes  troin  a  species  of  the 
genus  Liquidambar,  q.  v. 

(Sty ria.  (stir'i-a.)  [Ger.  Steiermark.]  A  prov.  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  situated  between  Austria  proper  and  Illyria;  Lat. 
between  45°  54'  and  47°  50' N.,  Lon.  between  13°  30' and 
16°  25'  E. ;  area,  8,194  sq.  m.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  comprising  mostly  branches  ot  the  Noric,  Styrian, 
and  Carnic  Alps.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Ens,  the 
Mur,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 


rye,  and  iu  the  warmer  situations,  maize  and  tobacco. 
Fruit,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised.  Much  of  the 
country,  however,  is  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes. 
Min.  Lead,  silver,  gold,  iron,  coal,  ziuc,  vitriol,  marble, 
and  building-stone.  Salt  is  abundant,  and  cobalt  and 
arsenic  are  also  fouud.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cap. 
Gratz. 

Sty'role,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oily  hydro-carbon  obtained 
by  distilling  liquid  storax.  It  is  perfectly  fluid,  but  has 
the  curious  property  of  becoming  a  soft,  viscid,  trans¬ 
parent  solid  when  heated.  In  this  state  it  has  been 
called  meta-styrole. 

Styx,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.J  (Myth.)  A  river  of  Hades, 
round  which  it  flowed  seven  times,  and  over  which 
Charon  (q.  v.)  conveyed  the  shades  of  the  departed.  As 
a  goddess,  S.  was  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  aud  Tethys, 
dwelling  in  a  grotto  at  the  entrance  of  Hades.  She  was 
the  confirmer  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  gods. 

Suabia,  or  Swabia,  ( swai'be-a ,)  the  former  name  of 
one  of  the  ten  circles  or  great  divisions  of  Germany, 
bounded  W.  by  France,  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  It  is ' 
now  subdivided  among  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hohenzollern, 
and  Wurtemberg.  Area,  3,675  sq.  m.  Pop.  abt.  600,000. 

Sua'kin.  a  seaport  belonging  to  Turkey,  on  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  Lat.  19°  | 
48'  >.,  Lon.  37°  33'  E.  Once  a  place  of  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins, but  is  still  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  between  Arabia  and  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Pop.  8.0U0. 

Suani  iro,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-towusliip  of  Brown 
county,  on  Green  Bay,  about  7  miles  north-west  of 
Green  Bay. 

—  A  former  township  of  Oconto  co. 

Suain'ico  River,  in  II’wdmw,  rises  in  Shawano  co., 
and  flowing  E.,  falls  into  Green  Bay  in  Brown  co. 

Suapure,  or  Swapure,  (swa-poo’ru,)  a  river  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  rises  iu  the  Sierra  Barium;  Lat.  6°  S ,  Lon  65° 
30'  W\.  and  Hows  into  the  Orinoco  River,  alter  a  W.N.W. 
Course  of  100  m. 

Suasion,  (swd’zhun.)  n,  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  suasio  — 
suade.o,  to  advise,  exhort.]  Act  of  persuading;  persua¬ 
sion  ;  friendly  advice  or  exhortation ;  as,  moral  suasion. 

Suasory,  (sivd'-,)  a.  [Lat.  suasorius .]  Having  the 

power  of  convincing  or  persuading  by  reason  or  argu¬ 
ment. 

Suave,  (swav,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suavis,  pleasant.] 
Pleasant ;  sweet;  attractive ;  affable,  or  agreeable  iu  as¬ 
pect  or  manner;  as,  a  suave  address. 

Suave'ly,  adv.  In  a  suave  manner ;  agreeably  ;  charm¬ 
ingly. 

Suav'Jfy,  v.  a.  To  make  affable  or  agreeable. 

S u;i \  ■  1  oq  lien t .  a.  [Lat.  suavis,  pleasant,  and  lo- 
quens,  speaking.]  Soft-spoken;  having  a  suave  or  affa¬ 
ble  manner  or  lingual  address. 

Suavity,  (swdv'i-ty,)  n.  [Fr.  suaviU ;  Lat.  suavitas .] 
That  which  is  to  the  mind  what  sweetness  is  to  the 
tongue  ;  agreeableness  ;  softness  ;  pleasantness  ;  cordial¬ 
ity  ;  urbaneness  ;  as,  suavity  of  speech  or  manner. 

Sub.  [Akin  to  Gr.  upo,  under,  and  Sansk.  upa,  to  for¬ 
ward,  near.]  A  Latin  preposition  used  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  to  signify  a  subordinate  degree,  imperfect  state, 
or  the  relation  of  space;  —  under;  beneath;  below. 
When  coming  before,/;  g,  m,p,  and  r,  the  b  takes  the 
form  of  those  letters,  as  in  suffix,  suggest,  summary, 
supply,  aud  surrender. 

(Chem.)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Subacid.  a.  Moderately  acid. 

Subacrid,  (-ale-',)  a.  Acrid  in  a  small  degree. 

Subae'rial,  a.  In  the  open  air,  iu  distinction  from 
submarine. 

Sub-a'gent,  (-jent,)  n.  (Law.)  The  agent  of  a  chief 
agent. 

Subal'pine,  a.  Belonging  to  the  regions  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps. 

Subaltern,  (-awl'tern,)  a.  [Fr.  subalterne,  from  Lat. 
sub,  aud  alternus,  one  after  the  other.]  Under  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  another;  subordinate;  that  in  different  respects 
is  inferior  and  superior;  as.  subaltern  rank. 

— n.  One  who  holds  a  subordinate  position ;  hence,  speci¬ 
fically  (Mil.),  a  subordinate  army-officer ;  a  commissioned 
officer  beneath  the  rank  of  captain;  —  commonly  ab¬ 
breviated  sub. 

Subalter'nate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  subalkrnatus.]  Succeeding 
by  turns;  successive. — Subordinate;  subaltern  ;  inferior. 

Sub-alternation,  (-nd'shun,)  n.  State  of  being  sub- 
alternate. 

Sultan '{fular .  a.  Slightly  angular. 

Sub-ap'eunine,a.  Under  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Apeu- 
nine  Mountains;  —  a  term  applied,  in  geology,  to  a 
series  of  tertiary  strata  of  the  older  Pliocene  period, 
found  at  this  locality. 

Sub-ap'ennines,  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  A  series  of  low 
hills  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  in 
Italy. 

Subap'ical,  a.  Under  the  apex  ;  pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  part  just  below  the  apex. 

Subaquat'ic,  Subaqueous,  (-d'kwe-in,)  a.  [Lat. 
sub,  and  aqua,  water.]  Being  under  water. 

(Geol.)  Formed  in  or  underwater;  as,  subaqueous 
deposits. 

Subarc'tic,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  a 
region  just  below  the  arctic. 

Subas'tral.  a.  Below  the  stars  or  heavens. 

Subaudition,  (aw-dish' un,)n  [ From  Lat.  subaudire.] 
The  act  of  understanding  something  without  expression 
of  the  same. 

Subax'illary,  a.  (Anat.)  Under  the  armpit  or  axilla. 

(Bot.)  Placed  under  the  axil  formed  by  a  leaf  with 
the  branch. 

Sub'-base,  Sub'-bass,  n.  (Mus.)  The  fundamental 
base  or  bass. 


Sub-bra'cllial.  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging,  or  relating  to 
the  sub-brachians. 

Sub-bra’eliians.  n.pl.  [Lat.  sub,  under,  and  brachium, 
arm.]  (Zobl.)  An  order  of  malacopterygious  soft-rayed 
fishes  which  have  the  ventrals  inserted  under  the  pec¬ 
torals,  and  the  pelvis  directly  attached  to  the  bones  of 
the  shoulder. 

Subcartilagiuous.  (-laj'in-us,)  a.  Located  under 
or  beneath  the  cartilages.  —  Semi-cartilaginous. 

Subcen'tral,  a.  Situated  under  the  centre. 

Sub-cliant'er,  n.  (Peel.)  A  precentor’s  deputy  in  a 
cathedral. 

Slibelo'vian,  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  clavis,  a  key.]  (Anat.) 
Located  under  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle;  as,  the  sub¬ 
clavian  nerves. 

Slib'-committce.  n,  A  committee  acting  under 
directions  of  a  head  or  chief  committee. 

Subcoinpressed,  (-prist',)  a.  Partially  or  not  fully 

compressed. 

Subcon'ical,  a.  Slightly  conical. 

Sllb-con'troet,  n.  A  contract  arising  from  a  previous 
contract. 

Siib-eonlract'or.  n.  One  who  takes  a  portion  of  a 
contract  of  work  from  the  chief  contractor ;  as,  a  sub¬ 
contractor  for  tunnelling. 

Slibcon'trary,  a.  Contrary  in  a  minor  degree. 

(Geom.)  Belonging  to,  or  possessing,  a  contrary  order ; 

■ — said  of  a  section  of  an  oblique  cone  when  cut  by  a 
plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  inclined  to  the  axis. 

(Logic.)  A  term  denoting  the  opposition  between  two 
propositions,  one  of  which  is  a  particular  affirmative 
(1),  and  the  other  a  particular  negative  (0). 

— n.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  inferior  or  contrary  in  a 
minor  degree. 

Su beord  ate,  a.  Somewhat  heart-shaped. 

Subcrys  talliue,  a.  Crystallized  in  an  imperfect 

degree. 

.Siibcun rated,  a.  Colter-shaped. 

Subcuta'neoiis,  a.  [Fr.  subcutani.]  Lying  under 
the  skin. 

Siibcutic'ular,  a.  Situated  under  the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle. 

Subcylin  (Iriral,  a.  Cylindrical  by  approximation. 

Su  b-dcacon,  (- de’kn ,1  n.  (Reel.)  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  an  under-deacon  ;  also,  a  deacon's  servant. 

Sub  -ilean,  n.  [Fr .  sous-doyen.]  A  dean's  substitute 
or  vicegerent. 

Sub-dec'anal.  Siib-diae'onal,  a.  Belonging,  or 

relating  to  a  sub-dean  or  his  office. 

Subdec'uple,  a.  Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

Sulxlel'ett  ate,  n.  A  delegate  commissioned  with  subor¬ 
dinate  powers. 

Snbdent’ed,  a.  Indented  beneath  or  below. 

Subdeposit,  (-pdz'-,)  n.  That  which  is  deposited  be¬ 
neath  another  thing. 

Subderiv'ative,  n.  (Elymol.)  A  word  derived  from 
a  derivative. 

Subdivide',  v.  a.  To  divide  into  lower  or  smaller 
parts;  to  divide  a  part  of  a  thing  into  more  parts:  to 
part  or  separate  into  smaller  divisions  ;  as,  to  subdivide 
lands. 

— v.  n.  To  be  subdivided  ;  to  go  apart  into  subdivisions. 

Subdi vine',  a.  Divine  in  a  minor  or  approximate 

degree. 

Subdivisible,  (-viz'i-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  subdivided. 

Subdivision,  (-vUh’un,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  subdividing 
or  separating  a  thing  into  smaller  parts.  —  The  part  of 
a  thing  made  by  subdividing ;  the  part  of  a  larger  part. 

Subdom'inant,  n.  (Mus.)  That  note  which  is  a  fifth 
below  the  key-note.  It  is  a  species  of  governing  note, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it  in 
the  plagal  cadence.  In  the  regular  ascending  scale  of 
seven  notes  it  Is  the  fourth;  the  term,  however,  has  its 
origin  from  its  relation  to  the  tonic  in  the  fifth  below. 

Subdu'able,  a.  That  may  be  subdued. 

Subduce',  Subduct',  v.  a.  [Lat.  suducere .]  To 
take  away;  to  withdraw;  to  divest  of.  —  To  subtract 
arithmetically. 

Subd notion,  (-duk'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  subductio.]  Act 
of  taking  away  or  withdrawing.  —  Arithmetical  sub¬ 
traction. 

Subdue',  v.  a.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  0.  Fr.  subju- 
guer ;  Lat.  sub,  and  jugum,  yoke.]  To  put.  place,  lay, 
or  bring  under;  to  subjugate;  to  conquer  by  sheer  force, 
or  by  the  exertion  of  superior  power,  and  bring  into  per¬ 
manent  subjection  ;  to  reduce  under  dominion  ;  as,  to 
subdue  an  enemy’s  country.  —To  crush ;  to  annihilate ; 
to  oppress  or  overpower  so  as  to  disable  from  further  re¬ 
sistance  or  antagonism  ;  as,  to  subdue  an  insurrection. — 
To  overcome  :  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  violence  of ;  as,, 
medical  skill  subdues  a  disease.  —  To  tame;  to  render 
submissive ;  to  reduce  to  mildness ;  to  bring  under  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  to  break  by  conquering  ;  as,  to  subdue  a  rebel¬ 
lious  temper  or  evil  passions.  —  To  conquer  by  persua¬ 
sion  or  other  mild  means ;  as,  to  subdue  refractoriness  or 
insubordination  by  force  of  argument  or  entreaty.  — To 
melt ;  to  soften  ;  to  vanquish  to  pity  or  tenderness ;  as, 
woman’s  tears  often  subdue  a  stern  man.  —  To  make 
mellow  ;  to  break,  as  land. 

Subdu'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  subdues. 

Siib'duple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  two. 
Subdu'plicate,  a.  (Math.)  Noting  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio. 

Subedit,  v.  a.  To  edit  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief 
editor  ;  as,  to  subedit  a  periodical. 

Subequal,  (-e'kwal,)  a.  Nearly  equal. 

Sub'ereous,  Sub'erose,  Su  b  orons,  a.  [From 
Lat  suber,  the  cork-tree.J  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  or 
having  the  characteristic  properties  of,  cork. 

Suber  ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  fatty  acid  originally 
found  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  cork  by 
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nitric  acid ;  hence  its  name,  from  suber,  cork.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  substance  in  but  small  proportions,  and 
is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fats,  more 
especially  those  of  the  stearic  series.  It  forms  a  crys¬ 
talline  white  powder  destitute  of  odor,  but  having  a 
slight  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  and 
in  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Heated  to  257°  Fahr.,  it  melts,  and  runs  up 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  suber- 
ates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  are  soluble  and  crystal- 
lizable,  and  form  white  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the 
metal. 

Su'berin,  Su'berine,  to.  [From  Lat.  s«fcer.]  A 
name  given  by  Chevreul  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  cork 
after  the  various  soluble  matters  have  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  water  and  alcohol. 

Suberose',  a.  [Prefix  sub  and  erose.]  (Bot.)  Appear¬ 
ing  to  be  partially  eroded  or  gnawed. 

Sub-fam  ily,  Snb-ge'nns,  n.  ( Nat .  Ifist.)  When 
the  genera  of  a  family,  or  the  species  of  a  genus  are  so 
numerous  and  diversified  as  to  offer  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  ranged  into  groups,  these  are  termed  sub¬ 
families  and  sub-genera. 

Subfos'sil,  a.  Containing  or  comprising  bones  only 
partially  fossilized:  as,  subfossil  strata. 

Subg'lacial,  (- gla'shal ,)  a.  Being  under  a  glacier  or 
glaciers. 

Subg'lo'bose,  Subg-lob'ular,  a.  Partially  globose 
or  globular. 

Sub-go  v'ernor.  n.  A  deputy  or  subordinate  governor. 

Sublioriibleud'ic,  a.  Containing  hornblende  in  a 
scattered  state. 

Sublaco,  (soo-be-a'ko,)a  town  of  Central  Italy, in  the  for¬ 
mer  States  of  the  Church,  33  m.  from  Home  ;  pop.  6,247. 

Subin'dicate,  v.  a.  To  indicate  in  a  less  or  minor 
degree. 

Subinfeuda'tiou,  w.  (Law.)  Under-tenancy. 

Subiiutlaiuiua'tiou,  n.  (Med.)  A  mild  degree  of 
infiam  illation. 

Sllblto,  (-be'-,)  adv.  [It.  and  Lat.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  of 
direction;  as,  subito  volti,  turn  (the  leaf)  quickly. 

Subjacent,  (ja’sent.)  a.  [Lat.  subjacens,  from  subjaceo 
—  sub,  and  jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying  under,  beneath,  or  be¬ 
low. —  Being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath. 

Subject,  a.  [Fr.  sujet ;  Lat.  subjectus,  subjicio  —  sub, 
and  jacio,  to  throw  or  cast.]  Thrown,  brought, or  situ¬ 
ate  under. —  Being  under  the  power,  authority,  or  do¬ 
minion  of  another.  —  Exposed ;  prone ;  disposed ;  liable, 
whether  from  inherent  or  extraneous  causes  ;  as,  she  is 
subject  to  headaches,  this  country  is  subject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

— to.  That  which  is  placed  under  the  authority,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  dominion,  or  influence  of  something  else. — One 
who  is  under  the  authority,  rule,  or  dominion  of  another ; 
one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is  governed 
by  his  or  her  laws. 

“  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;  but  every  subject’s  soul  is 
his  own.”  —  Shaks. 

—That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  exercised  ;  that 
which  is  treated  or  handled  as  an  object  of  examination, 
thought,  or  discussion  ;  that  concerning  which  anything 
is  affirmed  or  denied  ;  as,  a  subject  for  inquiry  or  con¬ 
sideration. —  That  on  which  any  physical  operation  or 
experiment  is  performed ;  as,  a  sulgect  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  —  The  hero  of  a  piece  ;  the  person  treated  of ;  as, 
Byron  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Macaulay's  finest  essays. — 
That  in  which  anything,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
inheres  or  exists;  substance.  —  Hence,  the  mind  ;  the 
cogitative  faculty  or  agent;  that  being  or  substance 
which  is  self-conscious  of  its  workings. 

(Logic  )  The  term  of  which  the  other  is  affirmed  or 
denied  ;  as,  the  subject  of  a  proposition. 

(Gram.)  The  nominative  case  of  a  verb. 

( Fine  Arts.)  That  which  it  is  the  desire  and  aim  of 
the  artist  to  express;  as,  the  subject  of  a  picture. 

(Anat.)  A  dead  body  serving  as  an  object  for  ana¬ 
tomical  dissection. 

( Mus.)  The  chief  melody  or  theme  of  a  movement. 

—v.  a.  [Lat.  subjicio,  subjectus —  sub,  and  jacio,  to  throw, 
to  cast.]  To  place  or  bring  under  the  rule,  influence, 
authority,  dominion,  or  action  of;  to  subjugate;  to 
subdue;  to  put  under  or  within  the  power  of;  as,  tos«6- 
ject  one’s  impulses  to  the  control  of  judgment.  —  To  ex¬ 
pose;  to  make  liable ;  as,  to  satisfy  your  demand  would 
subject  me  to  much  inconvenience.  —  To  make  account¬ 
able  ;  to  submit;  as,  he  is  not  obliged  to  subject  his  pri¬ 
vate  opinions  to  public  notice.  —  To  make  subservient. 

••  He  subjected  to  man's  service  angel  wings."  —  Milton. 

_ To  cause  to  undergo;  to  tender  for  test  or  inquiry  ;  as, 

to  subject  a  witness  to  cross-examination. 

Subjection^  (-jek'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  subjectio.]  Act  of 
subjecting  or  of  subduing;  act  of  vanquishing  and 
bringing  under  the  rule  or  dominion  of  another;  as,  the 
revolted  provinces  were  finally  restored  to  subjection. — 

■  State  of  being  subject,  or  amenable  to  the  power,  con¬ 
trol,  authority,  influence,  or  government  of  another  or 
others  ;  as,  all  people  live  in  subjection  to  the  common 
law. 

Subjectist,  n.  Same  as  Subjectivist,  q.  v. 

Subject  ive,  a.  [Late  Lat.  subjectivus.}  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  subject.  —  Relating  to  that  of  which 
the  thinking  mind  is  the  subject,  in  distinction  from 
objective,  or  that  which  has  reference  to  the  object  of 
thought.  —  See  Objective. 

Subjectively.  adv.  In  a  subjective  manner. 

Siibjeet'ivism,  n.  (Philos.)  Same  as  Egoism,  q.  v. 

Subject'!  vist,  Subjectist,  n.  (Philos.)  An 
Egoist,  q.  v. 

Subjectivity,  Subject  iveness,  n.  State  of  be- 
jug  subjective.  —  State  of  having  existence  in  the  mind. 


:  Subject-matter,  n.  The  matter  or  thought  brought 
forward  for  discussion  or  consideration  in  some  state- 

I  ment,  controversial  theorem,  &c. 

Nil  bjoiu',  v.  a.  [Lat.  subjungo —  sub,  and  jungo  — jugum, 
a  yoke.]  To  append ;  to  add  alter  something  else  has 
been  spoken  or  written;  to  affix,  annex,  attach,  or  con¬ 
nect  ;  as,  to  subjoin  addenda  to  a  book. 

Sub  judice,  (-ju'di-se.)  [Lat.,  under  the  judge.] 
(Law.)  Under  judicial  consideration  ;  pending  before 
a  judge  or  court. 

Sub  jugate,  «.  a.  [Fr .  suhjuguer ;  Lat.  subjugo — sub, 
and  jugum,  yoke.]  To  bring  under  the  yoke;  to  sub¬ 
ject  ;  to  subdue  and  bring  under  the  sway  of  power  or 
dominion;  to  vanquish  by  force,  and  compel  to  submit 
to  the  authority,  or  absolute  government,  or  control  of 
another  or  others;  as,  to  subjugate,  a  state. 

Subjugation,  (-gd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  subjugating 
Act  of  subjugating  ;  act  of  subduing,  or  bringing  under 
the  yoke  or  absolute  control  of  another  or  others. 

Subjugator,  n.  [L.  Lat.J  One  who  subjugates;  a 
vanquisher. 

Subjunction,  (-junk'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  subjun- 
gere.]  Act  of  subjoining;  also,  state  of  being  subjoined. 

Subjunc'ti  ve,  a.  [Fr.  subjonctif ;  Lat .  subjunctivus 

—  subjungo.]  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before 
said  or  written. 

(Gram.)  Designating  the  form  of  a  verb  which  fits  it 
for  being  subjoined  actually  or  virtually  to  another 
verb,  and  so  to  express  condition,  hypothesis,  or  con¬ 
tingency; —  often  used  in  connection  with  if,  though, 
that,  lest,  unless,  except,  until,  &c. 

— n.  (Gram.)  The  subjunctive  mood. 

Snbking'dom,  n.  A  subordinate  kingdom. 

Sub'lanate,  a.  (Bot.)  Woolly  in  a  certain  degree. 

Sublapsa'rians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  I.nfralap- 
SARIANS. 

Sublease',  n.  (Law.)  A  lease  by  a  tenant  or  lessee 
to  another  person. 

Sublet',  t\  a.  To  under-let;  to  lease,  as  a  lessee  to 
another  person  ;  as,  to  sublet  a  farm. 

Sub'lette,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lee  co.,  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Dixon.  Pop.  (1897)  1,080. 

Sublette's  Lake,  located  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wyoming, 
is  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone  river;  Lat.  44°  N., 
Lon.  110°  30'  W. 

Sublevation,  (-va'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sublevare,  to 
elevate.]  The  act  of  elevating  or  upraising. 

Sub-lieutenant,  (-lev-ten' ant,)  n.  (Mil.)  A  second 
lieutenant. 

Sublimation,  (-gd'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  subligatio  —  sub- 
ligare.]  The  act  of  binding  below. 

Sublini'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  sublimated. 

Sub  limate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  sublimo,  sublimatum  —  subli- 
mis .]  To  raise  by  heat  into  vapor,  as  a  solid  substance, 
which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  solid  state;  as, 
to  sublimate  metals.  —  To  exalt ;  to  refine  ;  to  heighten ; 
to  elevate ;  as,  a  sublimated  soul. 

— n.  (Chem.)  The  product  of  a  sublimate  process. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  mercury.  —  See 
Mercury. 

Sub  limate,  Sub'limated,  a.  Refined;  raised  or 
brought  into  a  vaporous  state  by  heat,  and  then  con¬ 
densed,  as  a  solid  substance. 

Sublimation,  (-md'shun,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  sublimatio.] 
(Chem.)  Act,  operation,  or  process  by  which  solids  are 
by  the  aid  of  heat  converted  into  vapor,  which  is  again 
condensed,  and  in  the  crystalline  form.  This  operation 
is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
various  chemical  products,  and  separating  them  from 
substances  which  are  less  volatile. 

— State  of  being  sublimated.  —  Exaltation;  elevation;  act 
of  refining,  heightening,  or  improving;  as,  the  sublima¬ 
tion  of  morality. 

Sub'limatory,  a.  Employed  in  the  process  of  sub¬ 
limation;  as,  sublimatory  appliances. 

Sublime',  a.  [Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  sublimis  — 
sublevo —  sub,  and  leva,  to  elevate.]  Uplifted;  high  or 
exalted  in  place;  elevated  aloft;  —  used  in  a  literal  or 
material  sense;  as, a  sublime  edifice.  —  High  in  moral  or 
mental  excellence;  elevated  by  nature;  eminent;  char¬ 
acterized  by  lofty,  noble,  or  magnanimous  traits;  —  ex¬ 
pressed  of  persons;  as,  a  sublime  soul,  a  sublime  hero. 

—  High  or  exalted  in  sense,  style,  or  sentiment;  grand; 
dignified;  solemn  ;  august;  stately;  exciting  awe,  ven¬ 
eration,  or  the  finer  emotions  of  the  soul ;  as,  a  sublime 
action,  sublime  scenery,  a  sublime  conception  or  idea, 
a  sublime  spectacle. — Elate;  hilarious;  jocund;  elevated 
by  joy;  as,  in  ecstasy  sublime. — Noble;  majestic; 
lofty  or  dignified  in  mien;  elevated  in  manner;  as, 
“  He  was  sublime  in  his  looks  and  gestures.”  —  Wot  ton. 

— TO.  That  which  is  lifted  up,  lofty,  exalted,  or  elevated  ; 
especially,  the  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art, 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful;  the  emotion 
evoked  by  grandeur;  a  grand,  majestic,  or  exalted 
style ;  a  mode  or  expression  of  sentiment  embodying 
lofty  conceptions. 

— v.  a.  To  sublimate.  —  To  exalt ;  to  heighten ;  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  to  purify ;  as,  “  Art  may  be  sublimed  into  a  pure 
genius.”  —  Dry  den. 

— v.  n.  To  be  raised  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid. 

Sliblime'ly,  adv.  In  a  sublime  manner ;  with  elevated 
conceptions ;  as,  “  Fustian ’s  so  sublimely  bad.”  —  Pope. 

[Sublime'ness,  to.  Sublimity. 

Sublime  Porte,  to.  [Fr.,  lofty  or  magnificent  gate.] 
The  title  officially  given  in  the  East  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
or  Turkish  government.  See  Porte. 

Sii  bli  mi  beat  ion,  (-ka'shun,)  to.  [Lat.  sublimis,  and 
facere,  to  make.]  Act  of  making  sublime;  or,  state  of 
being  made  sublime. 

Sublim  ity,  n.  [Fr.  sublimiU.]  State,  quality,  or 


condition  of  being  sublime ;  as,  (1.)  Lofty  height,  or  ele¬ 
vation  of  place.  (2.)  Height  in  moral  or  mental  ex¬ 
cellence ;  loftiness  of  nature  or  character;  moral  gran¬ 
deur  ;  spiritual  eminence.  (3.)  A  feeling  of  combined 
awe  and  exaltation,  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  or  objects  of  majesty  or  grandeur,  or  of  aesthetic 
excellence. — Loftiness  or  grandeur  of  sentiment  or  style ; 
exalted  conceptions,  or  the  expression  thereof  in  kin¬ 
dred  language;  vastness;  elevation,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Subliin'ity.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Sublineation.  (-a' shun,)  to.  A  mark  of  a  line  or 
lines  under  another  line,  or  under  a  word  in  a  sentence. 

Sublingual,  (-ling’gwal,)  a.  Placed  under  the  tongue ; 

|  as,  the  sublingual  glands. 

Su bl i t ion.  i-lish'un,)  n.  [Lat.  sublinere,  sublitum,  to 
smear.]  (l'aint.)  Act  or  process  of  laying  the  ground 
color  under  the  more  perfect  color. 

Sublit'toral.  a.  Beneath  the  shore. 

Su I»1  u  nar.  Sublun  ary,  a.  [Fr.  sublunaire;  Lat. 
sub,  and  luna,  moon.]  Under  or  beneath  the  moon; 
earthly;  terrestrial;  pertaining  or  relating  to  this 
world;  as,  sublunary  things. 

Subluxatioii,  (-luks-u'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  An 
imperfect  dislocation. 

Submarine,  (-reen',)  a.  [Lat.  sub.  and  marinus.  ma¬ 
rine.  from  mare,  sea.]  Being,  acting,  or  subsisting 
under  water  in  the  sea ;  as,  submarine  plants. 

Submarine  telegraph.  (Elect.)  See  Atlantic  Tel. 

Submax'illary,  a.  [Fr.  sous-maxilluire.]  (Anat.) 
Lying  beneath  the  jaw. — Submaxillary  glands ,  a  pair 
of  salivary  glands  situated  beneath,  or  rather  behind, 
the  lower  jaw,  but  emitting  their  secretiou.  which  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  sublingual  glands,  below  the 
tongue. 

Subine'dial,  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  medius,  middle.]  Situ¬ 
ated  below  the  middle. 

Subiiie'diaii.  a.  Lying  under  the  middle  of  a  body. 

Subme'diant,  n.  (Mus.)  The  middle  note  between 
the  tonic  and  subdominant  descending;  it  is  the  greater 
sixth  in  the  major  scale,  and  the  lesser  sixth  in  the 
minor  scale. 

Submerge,  (-m(rj,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  submerge.]  To  dip  or 
plunge  under ;  to  sink ;  to  put  under  water. — To  drown; 
to  cover  or  overflow  with  water;  as,  the  low  lauds  were 
submerged  by  the  freshet. 

— v.  to.  To  plunge  under  water;  —  hence,  to  be  entirely 
merged  or  incorporated ;  as,  separate  ideas  submerged, 
in  one  great  idea. 

Submer  gence,  (-jens.)  n.  Act  of  submerging ;  also, 
state  of  being  submerged. 

Submerse',  Submersed,  (-merst,)  a.  [From  Lat. 
submergere.]  (Bot.)  Situated  or  growing  under  water, 
as  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

Nlibinersion,  (-mfrViun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  submersio.) 
Act  of  submerging;  act  of  putting  under  water,  or 
causing  to  be  overflowed  ;  act  of  plunging  under  water, 
or  of  drowning;  as,  submersion  of  the  body  when  bath¬ 
ing. — State  of  being  submerged,  overflowed,  or  drowned. 

Submetallic,  a.  Partially  metallic;  as,  a  subme- 
tallic  lustre. 

Submission,  (-mish'un.)  n.  [Fr.  soumission;  Lat. 
submissio  ]  Act  of  submitting,  or  of  yielding  to  power, 
control,  or  authority;  surrender  of  the  person  or  power  to 
the  influence,  rule,  or  government  of  another;  obedience; 
compliance  with  the  commands  or  laws  of  a  superior; 
as,  he  made  his  submission  to  the  government. — A  yield¬ 
ing  of  one’s  will  to  the  power  or  appointment  of  a 
superior,  without  murmuring ;  acknowledgment  of  in¬ 
feriority  or  dependence ;  humble  or  suppliant  demeanor  ; 
state  or  quality  of  being  obedient  or  submissive  ;  resig¬ 
nation  ;  as,  pardon  sought  in  all  submission  and 
humility. — Acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  transgression ; 
confession  of  error  or  shortcoming ;  as,  “  Be  not  so  ex¬ 
treme  in  submission  as  in  offence.”  —  Shaks. 

(Law.)  An  agreement  or  understanding  by  which 
parties  engaged  in  a  suit  or  controversy,  decide  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  differences  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  specified 
person  or  persons. 

Submissive,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  evincing,  submis¬ 
sion;  yielding  to  the  power,  will,  or  influence  of  an¬ 
other  or  others;  obedient;  compliant;  yielding;  own¬ 
ing  one’s  inferiority ;  humble ;  passive ;  as,  a  submissive 
wife. 

Submis'sively,  adv.  With  submission;  humbly. 

Subinis'siveness,  to.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sub¬ 
missive. 

Submit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  submitto — sub,  and  mitto,  to  send; 
Fr.  soumettre.]  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the 
influence,  power,  rule,  will,  or  authority  of  another  or 
others. — To  refer;  to  state,  as  a  claim  in  behalf  of  one’s 
self  or  another;  to  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion, 
judgment,  or  decision  of  another  or  others  ;  as,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  case  for  counsel’s  opinion. 

— v.  to.  To  yield;  to  surrender;  to  cease  to  resist;  to 
yield  to  anything  disagreeable  or  overpowering;  as, 
people  are  obliged  to  submit  to  circumstances.  —  To 
yield,  as  one’s  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  authority  of 
another  or  others.  —  To  be  subject;  to  yield  to,  or 
acquiesce  in,  the  authority  of  another  or  others ;  as,  he 
submitted  with  an  ill  grace. — To  yield  without  murmur¬ 
ing  ;  to  be  submissive  ;  as,  he  submits  to  the  will  of  God. 

Subniul'tiple,  to.  (Math.)  Same  as  aliquot  part. 
See  Aliquot. 

Su bnaseent,  (-nds'sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  subnasci,  to 
grow  under.J  Growing  underneath. 

Niibnor'mal,  n.  [Lat.  sub,  and  normal.]  (Geom.) 
That  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve  line  which  is  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the  normal. 

Subuu'volar,  a.  [From  Lat.  subnubilis,  somewhat 
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cloudy.]  Under  the  clouds;  somewhat  cloudy ;  as,  sub- 
nuvolar  lights. 

Subobtuse',  a.  Imperfectly  obtuse. 

*iiibOCcipit»I,  (-ok-slp'-,)  a.  Situated  under  the  occi¬ 
put  ;  as,  the  subocdpital  nerves. 

Suboc'tave,  Siiboc'tiiple,  a.  [Sub,  and  octave  or 
octuple.]  Being  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight. 

Suboe'ulur,  a.  [Lat,  subucularis.]  Being  under  the  eye. 

Sub-of  'fleer,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  officer. 

Suboi'bic'ular,  Stiborbic'ulate,  a.  Almost 
orbicular;  nearly  circular. 

Subor'tlinacy,  n.  State  of  being  subordinate  or 
amenable  to  control;  as,  to  bring  impulse  in  subordi¬ 
nacy  to  judgment.  —  A  descending  series. 

Subor'dinate,  a.  [Fr.  subordonni;  Lat,  sub,  and  or- 
dinatps,  ordino,  from  ordo ,  a  series.]  Placed  in  a  lower 
class,  rank,  order,  or  degree;  occupying  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  subordinate  species,  a  subordinate  person.  — 
Inferior  in  nature,  dignity,  power,  importance,  Ac,;  as, 
subordinate  to  the  understanding. 

— n.  One  who  stands  in  class,  rank,  or  order  below  an¬ 
other. —One  of  a  descent  in  a  regular  series. 

— v.  a.  To  make  subordinate  or  subject;  to  subdue;  as, 
to  subordinate  one’s  temper  to  one’s  reason.  —  To  place 
in  an  order  or  rank  below  something  else;  to  make  or 
consider  as  of  less  value  or  importance;  as,  to  subordi¬ 
nate  imagination  to  common  sense. 

Subor'dinately,  adv.  In  a  subordinate  manner. 

Subor'riinateness,  n.  State  of  being  subordinate. 

Subordination,  (-nd's/mn,)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat  .subordi¬ 
nating  Act  of  subordinating,  reducing  in  class  or  order, 
or  subjecting.  —  State  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior 
to  another;  state  of  being  under  control  or  government; 
inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity;  subjection;  as,  subordi¬ 
nation  is  the  essence  of  military  discipline.  —  Place  of 
rank  among  subordinates  or  inferiors ;  a^,  “persons  in 
their  several  subordinations.”  —  Swift. 

Subor'dinative,  a.  Conducive  to,  or  denoting,  sub¬ 
ordination; —  used  conjunctive  to  connect  or  insert  a 
subordinate  sentence. 

Suborn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  suborner ;  Lat.  suborno  —  sub,  and 
orno,  ornatus,  to  equip.]  To  procure  privily  or  by  col¬ 
lusion;  as,  to  suborn  a  spy.  —  To  procure  by  indirect 
means. 

(Law.)  To  incite  or  instigate  in  an  underhand  or 
fraudulent  manner;  —  hence,  to  procure,  as  a  person  to 
take  such  an  oath  as  constitutes  perjury;  as,  to  suborn 
a  witness. 

Subornation,  (-na'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  subornatio. J 
The  crime  of  instigating  or  procuring  one  to  do  a  crim¬ 
inal  or  an  evil  action ;  as,  political  subornation. 

(La  w.)  The  procuring  a  person  to  take  a  false  oath, 
amounting  to  perjury.  The  offence  of  subornation  is 
not  complete  unless  the  oath  be  taken  ;  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  attempt  to  procure  false  testimony. 

Suboru'er,  n.  [Fr.  suborneur.]  One  who  suborns. 

Subo'vate,  a.  (Bot.)  Nearly  ovate  or  egg-shaped. 

Sub|>et'iolate,  a.  (Bot.)  Possessing  a  very  short 
petiole. 

Subpoena,  (-pe'nah,)  n.  [Lat.  sub,  and  poena,  extra- 

N  ditiou.]  (Law.)  A  writ,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds;  as,  for  instance,  subpoena  ad  testificandum  is  the 
ordinary  process,  both  in  common  law  and  equity,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness.  Subpoena  duces 
tecum  differs  from  the  above  only  in  that  it  contains  a 
clause  requiring  the  witness  to  bring  with  him,  and 
produce  in  court,  books  and  papers.  An  action  of  dam¬ 
ages  lies  against  parties  disobeying  this  writ. 

—v.  a.  To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena,  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  attendance  in  a  court  of  law,  under  a  penalty  in. 
case  of  default;  as,  to  subpoena  a  witness. 

Subpo'lar,  a.  Below  the  poles;  that  is,  on  the  lower 
meridian. 

Subporp»hyritic,  (-por-fi-rU'ik,)  a.  (Geol.)  In  al¬ 
liance  with  porphyry,  but  presenting  smaller  and  less 
accurately  defined  crystals. 

Sub-pur'chaser,  n.  One  who  buys  at  second-hand 
from  a  first  purchaser. 

Subquad'rate,  a.  Almost  square. 

Subquadru'ple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  part  to  four. 

Subquintu'ple,  a.  Containing  one  part  to  five. 

Siibramose',  Subra'mous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
few  branches. 

Subreption,  (- rep'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  subreptio.]  The 
act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by  suppression  or  fraudulent 
representation  of  the  facts. 

Subrogation,  (-ga'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Law.)  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  person  for  another  in  the  exercise  of 
rights,  or,  in  particular,  the  substitution  by  a  creditor 
of  another  party  to  exercise  his  rights  against  the  debtor. 

Subscap'nlar.  Subscap'ulary,  a.  [Lat.  sub, 
und  scapula,  the  blade- bone.]  (Anat.)  Noting  the 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  Ac.,  that  lie  or  pass  beneath 
the  scapula. 

Subscrib'able,  a.  That  may  be  subscribed. 

Subscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  subscribo  —  sub,  and  scribo,  to 
write;  Fr.  souscrire.J  To  write  underneath  or  below; 
to  sign  with  one’s  own  hand;  to  give  one’s  consent  to 
something  written,  or  to  bind  one’s  self  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  one’s  name ;  as,  a  person  subscribes  a  letter.  — 
To  attest  by  attaching  one’s  signature  beneath  ;  as,  an 
official  document  subscribed  by  a  secretary.  — To  prom¬ 
ise  to  give  or  contribute  by  inscribing  one’s  name;  as, 
he  subscribed  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  fund. 

— u.n.  To  give  consent  to  some  written  document  by  the 
signature  of  one’s  name  thereon;  —  hence,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  to  assent;  to  agree;  to  conform;  —  preceding  to; 
as,  he  subscribed  to  the  resolution.  —  To  promise  to  be¬ 
stow  or  contribute  a  certain  sum  by  the  written  creden¬ 
tial  of  one’s  name;  as,  many  people  subscribed  for  the 
book. 


Subscrib'er,  n.  One  who  subscribes.  —  One  who  en¬ 
ters  his  name  as  agreeing  to  purchase  a  newspaper, 
book,  picture,  and  the  like ;  as,  a  regular  subscriber. 

Sub'script,  n.  Written  underneath  or  below. 

Subscription,  (-skrip'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  souscription  ; 
Lat.  subscripts.]  Act  of  subscribing  or  writing  one’s 
name. —  That  which  is  subscribed;  as,  (1.)  The  signa¬ 
ture  attached  to  a  list  or  document.  (2.)  A  paper  to 
which  a  signature  is  attached.  (3.)  Act  of  contributing 
to  any  undertaking.  (4.)  Sum  subscribed,  or  amount 
of  sums  subscribed.  (5.)  Consent,  authority,  or  attes¬ 
tation  given  by  underwriting  the  name. 

Subsection,  (-sek'shun,)  n.  A  subdivision,  or  section 
of  a  section. 

Snbsee'ntive,  a.  [Fr.  subsecutif.]  Following  in  a  se¬ 
quence  or  succession. 

Subsem'itone,  Subton'ic,  n.  (Mus.)  The  lead¬ 
ing  note  of  any  key. 

Subsep'tuple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven. 

Snb'sequence,  Sub'sequency,  n.  State  of  being 
subsequent,  or  of  coming  after  something  else. 

Sub'sequent,  (-kwent,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  subsequens.]  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  time;  coming  or  occurring  after  something 
else  at  any  time  indefinitely;  as,  a  subsequent  event,  at 
a  subsequent  period.  —  Following  in  the  order  of  place, 
sequence,  or  succession;  succeeding;  consequent;  next; 
as,  a  subsequent  arrangement,  a  subsequent  sentence. 

Sub'sequeutly,  adv.  In  a  subsequent  time,  order, 
manner,  and  the  like;  at  a  later  time;  on  an  after  oc¬ 
casion  ;  occurring  after  something  else. 

Subscr'ous,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under,  or  pertaining 
to  the  parts  connected  with,  a  serous  membrane.  Dungl. 

Subserve',  v.  a.  [Lat .  subservio  —  sub,  and  servio,  to 
serve.]  To  serve  under;  to  serve  in  subordination  to; 
to  serve  instrumentally ;  to  promote,  advance,  or  help 
forward  :  as,  to  subserve  a  patron’s  interests. 

— v.  n.  To  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  to  be  subser¬ 
vient. 

Siibser'vience,  Subser'vieucy,  n.  State  of 
being  subservient;  instrumental  use;  operation  that 
promotes  or  assists  some  purpose. 

Subsor'vieut,  a.  [Lat.  subserviens.]  Acting  as  a 
subordinate  instrument;  useful  as  a  means  or  agent 
to  promote  a  purpose;  serving  to  promote  some  end  or 
measure;  as,  a  man  subservient  to  another's  will. 

Sllbser'vieiitly,  adv.  In  a  subservient  manner. 

Subses'qui.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  used  in  chemical  no¬ 
menclature,  denoting  the  combination  of  constituents 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three;  —  especially,  denot¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  two  electro-negative  with  three 
electro-positive  equivalents. 

Subsessile,  (-sSs'sH,)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  very  shart 
foot-stalks. 

Subsex'tuple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  six. 

Subside',  v.  a.  [Lat .subsido —  sub,  and  sido,  to  settle.] 
To  settle  or  sink  down  ;  to  fall  or  gravitate  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  sediment.  —  To  abate;  to  become  composed  or 
tranquil;  to  becalmed;  to  fall  into  a  state  of  calm  or 
quiet ;  as,  now  the  storm  has  subsided,  her  fears  will  also 
subside. — To  tend  downward ;  to  sink ;  to  become  lower, 
as  a  hill. 

Subsid'ence,  Subsid'eney,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
subsiding,  or  of  sinking  or  falling,  as  the  lees  of  liquors. 
—  Act  of  gradually  descending  or  becoming  lower,  as 
ground. 

Subsidiarily,  adv.  In  a-subsidiary  manner. 

Subsidiary.  a.  [Fr.  subsidiaire .]  Pertaining  to,  or 
supplying,  a  subsidy;  aiding;  assistant;  auxiliary;  af¬ 
fording  help;  furnishing  additional  or  extra  supplies; 
cooperating  to  accomplish  a  result ;  as,  subsidiary  means. 

— n.  An  assistant;  an  auxiliary ;  one  who,  or  that  which, 
cooperates,  or  contributes  aid,  or  additional  means  or 
supplies. 

Subsidize,  v.  n.  To  furnish  with  a  subsidy ;  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  another,  or  others,  by  the  payment  of 
a  subsidy  ;  as,  to  subsidize  an  ally  in  time  of  war. 

Sub'sidy,  n.  [Fr.  subside ;  Lat.  subsidium — subside.] 
Succor ;  aid  ;  assistance ;  cooperation  ;  supplies  or  money 
given  ;  —  particularly,  something,  as  money,  furnished 
for  aid  in  an  emergency,  as  by  a  people  to  their  ruler,  or 
to  an  ally.  —  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  prince  or  na¬ 
tion  to  another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary 
troops,  or  the  active  cooperation  of  such  foreign  prince 
or  power  in  a  war  against  an  enemy. 

Subsist',  v.  7i.  |  Fr.  subsiste.r ;  Lat.  suhsisto  —  sub,  and 
sisto ,  to  stand.]  To  be;  to  have  existence;  to  inhere. — 
To  retain  the  present  state  ;  to  continue. 

“It  was  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  republic  could  subsist 
any  longer.”  —  Swift. 

— To  live;  to  derive  support;  to  be  maintained  with  the 
necessaries  of  food  and  clothing  ;  as,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
subsist  on  public  charity. 

— v.  a.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain;  to  furnish  with  provisions 
or  necessaries;  as,  to  subsist  troops  in  an  enemy’s 
country. 

Subsistence,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  subsistentia,  from  sub- 
sistens .]  Actual  being  or  existence. 

“  In  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one.”  —  Hooker. 

—State  of  subsisting,  or  of  being  subsistent ;  that  in  which 
anything  subsists;  inherency;  as,  the  subsistence  of 
frailty  in  human  nature.  — That  which  supplies  the 
means  of  existence  to  animal  life;  money  or  provisions 
for  sustenance;  livelihood;  maintenance;  as,  he  earns 
a  scanty  subsistence. 

Subsist'ent,  a.  [Lat.  snbsistens.]  Endued  with  real 
being;  as,  a  subsistent  spirit. —  Inherent;  as,  qualities 
subsistent  in  bodies. 

Sub'soil.  n.  The  bed,  or  stratum,  of  earth  found  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  soil  and  a  base  or  stratum  still  lower. 

— v.  a.  To  plough  up  the  subsoil  of,  as  land. 

Substance,  (-stans,)  r  'fr. ;  Lat.  substantia,  from 


substo  —  sub,  and  sto,  to  stand.]  That  which  subsists; 
the  being,  essential,  or  material  of  a  thing;  body;  main, 
material,  or  solid  part;  corporeal  nature;  as, an  animal 
substance.  —  Intrinsic  nature ;  that  in  which  qualities  or 
properties  inhere;  the  permanent  cause  or  subject  of 
the  manifestations  of  phenomena,  whether  material  or 
spiritual ;  that  which  is  real,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  apparent;  substratum;  as,  many  lose  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  following  the  shadow. — The  characteristic,  es¬ 
sential,  or  most  important  feature  of  anything;  compre¬ 
hensive  summary ;  as,  this  means,  in  substance,  the  same 
thing.  —  Estate;  property;  goods;  means  of  living;  as, 
a  man  of  substance. 

(Theol.)  The  divine  essence  or  being;  —  so  called  as 
being  that  in  which  the  divine  attributes  inhere. 

Substantial,  (-stan’shal,)  a.  [Fr.  substantiel ;  L.  Lat. 
substanlialis.]  Real;  really  or  actually  existing;  be¬ 
longing  to  substance  ;  as,  a  substantial  agent.  —  True; 
solid;  real;  tangible;  not  seeming  or  imaginary  ;  as,  a 
substantial  good,  a  substantial  reward,  substantial  great¬ 
ness  of  soul.  —  Material;  corporeal;  as,  a  substantial 
ray.  (Prior.) —  Possess;'  ng  substance  or  strength;  solid  ; 
stout;  strong;  as,  substantial  garments,  a  substantial 
building.  —  Moderately  wealthy-;  of  adequate  or  com¬ 
petent  means  ;  possessed  of  goods  or  estate  ;  responsi¬ 
ble  ;  as,  a  substantial  citizen. 

Substantiality,  (-shi-dl'i-ty,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
substantial;  state  of  real  or  tangible  existence ;  mate¬ 
riality  ;  corporeity. 

Substantialize,  (-stdn'shal-iz,)  v.  a.  To  make  sub¬ 
stantial.  (r.) 

Substantially,  (-stSn’shal-ly,)  adv.  In  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner. 

Substantialiiess,  (-stan'shal-,)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  substantial ;  solidity  ;  strength  ;  firmness. 

Substantials,  (-stdn'shalz,)  n.  pi.  Essential  parts. 

Substantiate,  (-stdn'shi-at,)  v.  a.  To  make  to  exist. 

—  To  verify  ;  to  corroborate ;  to  make  good  or  valid  ;  to 
establish  by  proof  or  infrangible  evidence  ;  as,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  an  allegation. 

Substantiation,  (-shi-d'shun,)n.  Act  of  substanti¬ 
ating,  verifying,  or  proving;  evidence;  corroboration. 

Substantiv'al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  a  substantive. 

Sub'stantive,  (-tvv,)  a.  [Fr.  substantif ;  L.  Lat.  sub- 
stantivus,  substantia .]  Betokening,  or  denoting,  ex¬ 
istence  ;  as,  the  substantive  verb,  that  is.  the  verb  to  be. 

—  Solid ;  firm ;  self-dependent ;  as,  a  substantive  man¬ 
ner.  (r.) 

Substantive  colors.  (Dyeing.)  Those  colors  which  re¬ 
main  fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention  of 
other  substances,  as  mordants  or  bases;  —  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  Adjective  Colors,  q.  v. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  noun;  that  part  of  speech  which  de¬ 
notes  a  substance  or  subject,  as  distinguished  from  an 
attribute  or  predicate ;  or,  that  part  of  speech  which  ex¬ 
presses  something  that  exists,  either  material  or  imma¬ 
terial. 

Sub'stantively,  adv.  As  a  substantive. 

Substitute,  v.  a.  [Fr.  substituer ;  Lat.  substituo,  sub¬ 
stitute —  sub,  and  statuo,  to  set  up.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another ;  to  change,  exchange,  or  interchange. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  substituted,  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another  to  answer  the  same  porpose ;  specific¬ 
ally,  one  who  is  hired  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  drafted 
into  military  service. 

Substitution,  (-tu'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  substitute.] 
Act  of  substituting,  or  of  putting  a  person  or  thing 
in  the  place  of  another  to  supply  his  or  its  place ;  as, 
the  substitution  of  paper  money  for  coin  as  a  national 
currency.  —  State  of  being  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

(Chem.)  The  formation  of  compounds  by  displace¬ 
ment  of  certain  of  their  constituents  by  others  possess¬ 
ing  similar  properties.  The  simplest  example  of  sub¬ 
stitution  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  iron  rusting  in 
damp  air,  metallic  iron  gradually  replacing  the  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  water  which  is  set  free.  Oxide  of  iron  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  substitution  compound  of 
water,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iron.  In  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  substitution  compounds  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  interesting.  They  are  mostly  substances  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  a  halogen,  a 
hydrocarbon,  or  even  by  a  complicated  group.  The 
acids  also  form  a  large  number  of  substitution  com- 
ponuds,  of  which  chloracetic  acid  may  be  given  as  an 
example : 

Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid. 

H20C2H20  II20C2C120 

Neutral  bodies  also  produce  substitution  compounds,  of 
which  benzole  may  be  taken  ns  a  specimen; 

Benzole.  Chloro-benzole.  Nitro-benzole. 

C6H6  C6HsC1.  C8H,N02. 

The  discoverer  of  substitution  organic  compounds  was 
Gay-Lussac,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  bleach  bees-wax 
with  chlorine,  found  thaTt  certain  of  t\ie  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  contained  in  that  body  were  replaced  by  the 
halogen,  a  compound  being  formed,  which,  when  burnt, 
emitted  hydrochloric  acid.  The  study  of  substitution 
compounds  has  always  been  most  attractive  to  organic 
chemists.  The  researches  of  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  Hof¬ 
mann,  and  others  in  this  direction,  have  exerted  a  very 
important  influence  on  chemistry,  both  as  a  theoretical 
and  practical  science.  The  whole  series  of  coal-tar  dyes, 
for  instance,  resulted  entirely  from  the  study  of  the 
substitution  compounds  of  ammonia.  In  the  hands  of 
Bertlielot  and  others,  the  theory  has  resulted  in  the 
synthetic  formation  of  organic  compounds,  and  the  day 
does  not  appear  to  be  far  distant  when  numerous  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  now  obtained  in  minute  quantities 
from  plants  and  animals,  will  be  formed  from  their  ulti¬ 
mate  elements  in  the  laboratory. 
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(Gram.)  Syllepsis,  or  the  use  of  one  word  for  another. 

(Math.)  Iu  algebra,  the  replacing  of  a  quautity  by 
another,  or  by  a  function  of  several  others.  The  substi¬ 
tution  is  said  to  be  linear  when  the  variables  of  a  given 
function  aro  replaced  by  linear  functions  of  a  new  set 
of  variables. 

( Theol .)  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  suffering 
for  the  sinner. 

(Law.)  The  designation  of  a  second,  third,  or  other 
heir,  to  enjoy,  in  default  of  a  former  heir,  or  after  him. 

Chord  of  substitution.  (Mus.)  A  name  given  to  the 
chords  of  the  ninth  major  and  minor. 
Subatitu'tional,  Substitutionary,  (-tu'shon-,) 
a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  substitution ; 
standing  in  the  place  or  lieu  of  another. 

Slib'stitutive,  a.  That  may  be  substituted ;  making 
substitution. 

Substra'tum,  n.  [Lat.,  laid  under.]  ( Geol .)  Astra- 
tum  lying  under  another.  The  term  subsoil  is  generally 
applied  to  the  matters  which  intervene  between  the 
surface  soils  and  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest;  thus, 
clay  is  the  common  substratum  or  subsoil  of  gravel. 

Substructure,  (-struk’shur,)  n.  [From  bat.  substruc¬ 
tion  A  foundation  ;  an  under  structure ;  as,  the  sub¬ 
structure.  of  a  building. 

Sub'style,  n.  (Dialling.)  The  straight  line  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  face  of  the  dial  with  the  per¬ 
pendicular  plane  which  passes  through  the  gnomon. 

Subsul'tus,  n.  [From  Lat.  subsilire.]  (Med.)  A 
spasmodic  twitching,  or  convulsive  motion. 

Subsume',  v.  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  sumere,  to  take.]  To 
include  under  something  else,  as  species  under  genus, 
particular  under  universal,  &c. 

Subsumption,  (- sum'shon ,)  n.  Act  of  subsuming. — 
That  which  is  subsumed. 

Kubtangent,  (-tan'jent,)  n.  (Geom.)  The  line  of  any 
curve  which  determines  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
in  the  axis  prolonged. 

bubteii'ant,  n.  (Law.)  A  tenant  who  holds  under 
one  who  is  also  a  tenant. 

Subtend',  ti.  a.  [Lat.  sublendo — sub,  and  tendn,  to 
stretch.]  To  stretch  or  extend  under,  or  be  opposite  to ; 
as,  the  chord  which  subtends  an  arc. 

Sub'tense,  n.  (Geom.)  The  chord  of  an  arc. 

Subtep'iti.a.  Warm  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  as  water. 

Sub'ter.  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting  under,  applied 
as  an  English  prefix  in  the  same  sense  as  sub,  but  in 
less  general  use. 

Sub'terfujje,  (-/re/-,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  snbter,  and 
fugio ,  to  flee.]  That  to  which  one  resorts  for  shelter 
or  escape ;  —  hence,  an  evasion  ;  a  shift ;  a  quirk ;  a  pre¬ 
varication  ;  an  artifice  made  use  of  to  evade  censure  or 
the  force  of  an  argument  or  judgment,  or  to  justify 
opinions  or  conduct. 

Subterra’neau,  Subterraneous,  a.  [Lat.  sub- 
terraneus  —  sub,  and  terra,  earth.]  Being  or  lying  un¬ 
der  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  situated  within  the  earth 
or  underground;  as,  a  subterraneous  passage. 

Subtiavn,  (soob-te-a'va,)  in  Central  America,  a  town 
of  Nicaragua,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Leon  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Sub'tile,  (-til,)  a.  [Fr.  subtil ;  Lat.  subtilis,  contracted 
from  sub-texilis  —  sub,  and  texilis,  woven.]  N ice ;  fine  ; 
delicate;  delicately  constituted,  or  airily  constructed; 
as,  a  subtile  web. — Thin  ;  tenuous  ;  volatile  ;  not  dense  or 
gross;  as,  subtile  vapor.  —  Piercing;  acute;  pungent; 
as,  subtile  pain.  —  Expressing  acuteness  of  mental  per¬ 
ception  ;  astute  ;  shrewd  ;  penetrating  ;  refilled  ;  discern¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  subtile  argument.  —  Cunning;  crafty ;  artful ; 
sly  ;  insidious;  as,  a  subtile  opponeut,  a  subtile  distinc¬ 
tion. 

(Note.  In  the  last  two  senses,  the  term  subtle  is  in 
more  general  acceptation.) 

Sub'tilely,  ado.  In  a  subtile  manner. 

Sub'tileness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile. 

Sub'tilism,  (-izm,)  n.  Fineness;  acuteness;  artfulness. 

Subtilization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  Act  of  making  subtile, 
fine,  or  tenuous.  —  Refinement;  shrewdness;  mental 
acuteness. 

Nil b  t i  1  i ze.  v.  a.  [Fr.  subtiliser.]  To  make  thin,  fine, 
airy,  or  delicate;  to  make  less  dense,  gross,  or  coarse ; 
as,  subtilized  matter.  — To  refine;  to  wire-draw;  to  spin 
into  niceties;  as,  to  subtilize  a  definition. 

— v.  n.  To  refine  in  argument  or  illustration  ;  to  make 
nice  or  delicate  distinctions. 

“  Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers  have  subtil¬ 
ized  on."  —  Diyby. 

Subtilty,  n.  [Fr.  subtiliU;  Lat.  subtihtas,  from  sub- 
tills .]  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile;  thinness  ;  fine¬ 
ness;  exility;  as,  the  subtilty  of  light.  —  Refinement: 
extreme  acuteness ;  as,  subtilty  in  argument.  —  Crafti¬ 
ness  ;  artfulness ;  cunning ;  slyness. 

(Note.  The  word  subtlety  is  more  generally  used  in 
relation  to  the  last  two  senses.) 

Subtle,  (sut'l,)  a.  (comp,  subtler;  superl.  subtlest.) 
[Lat.  subtilis.]  Artful ;  crafty ;  sly  in  design ;  wily  ;  in- 
r  sinuatiug;  subtile;  — used  in  reference  to  persons  ;  as, 
a  subtle  enemy.  —  Acute;  astute;  shrewd;  nice;  as,  a 
subtle  wit.  —  Craftily  or  cunningly  devised  ;  as,  a  subtle 
scheme,  a  subtle  contrivance,  a  subtle  question. 

Subtleness,  (siit'l-,)  n.  Quality  of  being  subtle. 

Su  btlety,  (sut'l-,)  n.  Quality  of  being  subtle,  sly,  or  cun¬ 
ning;  artfulness;  insidiousness. —  Astuteness;  shrewd¬ 
ness  ;  acuteness  of  intellect ;  nicety  of  distinction,  defi¬ 
nition,  or  discrimination.  —  A  nice  or  recondite  point  or 
problem ;  a  seeming  paradox  ;  any  tenet  or  theorem  not 
to  be  readily  defined  or  solved. 

Subtly,  (sut'lTJ,)  adv.  In  a  subtle  manner. 

Kiib'tonic,  u.  (l*rnn.)  A  vocal  or  sonant  consonant. 

(Mus.)  Same  as  Subsemitone,  q.  v. 

Subtract',  v.a.  [Lat.  subtraho.  subtractus  —  sub,  and 
traho,  to  draw.]  To  deduct;  to  withdraw  or  take,  as  a 


part  from  the  rest ;  as,  subtract  9  from  14,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  5. 

Subtraction,  (-trdk'shun,)  n.  Act  or  operation  of 
subtracting,  deducting,  or  of  taking  a  part  from  the  rest. 

(Arith.)  The  taking  of  one  number  or  quautity  from 
another  in  order  to  find  their  difference;  —  the  con¬ 
verse  of  Addition,  q.  v. 

Subtract'ive,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  subtract. 

(Math.)  Marked  by  the  negative  sign. 

Sub'tralieml,  n.  [From  Lat.  subtrahere .]  (Arith.) 
The  sum  or  number  to  be  subtracted  from  another. 

Subtrunslucent,  (-lu'sent,)  a.  Translucent  in  an 
imperfect  degree. 

Subtranspar'ent,  a.  Approximately  transparent. 

Subtreasury,  (-trezh’yu-ry,)  n.  A  subordinate  trea¬ 
sury  or  place  of  deposit,  as  of  money  or  public  revenues. 

Subtriple,  (trip'l,)a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  part  to  three. 

Subtrip'lieate,  a.  (Math.)  Demonstrated  by  the 
cube  root,  as  ratios. 

Subula'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aquatic,  acaules- 
cent  herbs,  order  Brassicacec e.  The  Awl-wort,  S.  aqua- 
tica,  is  a  small  plant  growing  on  the  muddy  shores  of 
ponds  in  Maine,  and  near  the  White  Mountains  ;  scape 
2-3'  high,  racemose,  with  a  few  minute,  white  flowers 
on  slender  pedicles. 

Su'bulate,  Su'bulated,  a.  [From  Lat.  subula,  an 
awl.]  (Mat.  Hist.)  Awl-shaped. 

Subungual,  Subunguial,  (- ung'gwal ,  ung'gwi- 
al,)  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  unguis,  nail.]  Under  the  nail. 

Sub'urb,  n.  [Lat.  suburbium  —  sub,  and  urbs,  city.] 
A  place,  part,  or  region  situated  near  to  the  walls  or 
outside  of  a  city  ;  an  outskirt: — plurally,  environs  ;  as,  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  —  Hence,  the  con¬ 
fines;  the  skirt;  the  outer  part;  as,  “  the  suburbs  of  my 
jacket  are  gone.”  —  Cleveland. 

Subur'ban,  a.  [Lat.  suburbanus.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  inhabiting  or  being  in,  the  suburbs  of  a 
city :  as,  a  suburban  residence. 

— n.  One  who  makes  his  abode  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

Subvari'ety,  n.  A  subordinate  variety. 

Subvene',  v.  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  venire,  to  come.]  To 
come  under,  or  happen. 

Subvention,  (-ven'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  coming  or 
happening  under.  —  An  aid  or  bounty  bestowed  or 
guaranteed  by  a  government. 

Subversion,  (-ver'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  subversio .] 
Act  of  subverting  or  overthrowing;  state  of  being  sub¬ 
verted  or  overthrown  ;  entire  overturn  or  overthrow  ; 
utter  ruin,  downfall,  or  destruction;  an  overthrow  of 
the  foundation  ;  extinction  ;  as,  the  subversion  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  state,  the  subversion  of  law,  order,  or  mo¬ 
rality,  &c. 

Subver  siouary,  a.  Tending  to  downfall  or  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Subversive,  (-ver'siv,)  a.  [Fr.  subrersi/.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  subvert ;  evincing  an  inclination  toward 
overthrow,  ruin,  or  extinction. 

Subvert',  v.  a.  [Fr.  subvert ir ;  Lat.  sub,  and  verto,  to 
turn.]  To  overturn,  or  turn  upside-down;  to  invert; 
to  overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  to  ruin  or  extin¬ 
guish  utterly  ;  as,  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple. —  To  corrupt  or  pervert,  as  the  mind,  and  turn  it 
from  truth  and  morality;  to  confound;  to  depose;  as, 
to  subvert  religious  principles. 

— v.n.  To  be  subversive;  to  cause  the  downfall  of  any¬ 
thing  from  its  foundation. 

Subvert'er,  re.  One  who  subverts  or  overthrows. 

Subvert'ible,  a.  Susceptible  of  subversion. 

Sub'-way,  re.  An-underground  passage. 

Snb-work'er,  re.  One  who  works  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

Suocades,  (suk-kd’dez,)  re.  pi.  [Lat.  succus,  juice.] 
(Com.)  Sweetmeats,  or  candied  fruits. 

Suceedaueous,  ( suk-se-da'ne-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  succedani.] 
Supplying  the  place  of  some  thing  or  person  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  pertaining  to,  or  acting  as,  a  succedaneum. 

Succeda'neuiu,  re. ;  pi.  Succedanea.  [Lat.]  A  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  one  who  succeeds  to  the  place  of  another  ;  that 
which  follows  or  succeeds  something,  or  is  used  in  lieu 
of  something  else. 

Succeed,  (suk-sed',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  succeder ;  Lat.  succedo  — 
sub,  and  cedo,  to  go.]  To  follow  in  order;  to  take  the 
place  vacated  by  ;  as,  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  his  father.  —  To  come  after;  to  be 
subsequent  to  or  consequent  upon  ;  to  follow ;  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  as,  misfortune  succeeded  my  efforts. 

— v.  n.  To  follow  or  come  next  in  order;  as,  the  seasons 
succeed  one  another.  —  To  come  in  the  stead  of  one  who 
has  vacated  a  place,  or  is  defunct,  or  of  that  which  has 
preceded  ;  as,  he  succeeds  to  a  fortune  after  his  uncle’s 
death.  —  Hence,  to  ascend  the  throne  after  the  abdica¬ 
tion  or  demise  of  the  occupant ;  as,  *•  David  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan.”  (Locke.) — To 
accomplish  what  is  attempted,  designed,  or  sought  for  ; 
to  obtain  the  end  or  object  desired ;  to  terminate  with 
advantage  or  success ;  to  have  a  prosperous  result ;  as, 
to  succeed  in  life.  —  To  have  a  good  effect ;  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  favor  or  popular  acceptableness ;  as, 
it  is  possible  that  the  undertaking  may  succeed. 

Succeed'aut,  a.  (Her.)  Following  one  another. 

Succeed'er,  re.  A  successor,  (r.) 

Succeiltor,  (suk-sen'tor,)  re.  [L.  Lat.]  (. 1/res.)  The 
bass-singer  in  a  concert  or  musical  entertainment. 

Success,  (suk-ses',)  re.  [Fr.  succes ;  Lat.  successus  — 
succedo .]  Actof succeeding, orstateofhavingsucceeded; 
the  favorable,  happy,  or  prosperous  termination  of  any¬ 
thing  projected  or  attempted;  a  result  which  answers 
the  design  or  purpose  intended ;  fortunate  issue ;  as, 
success  is  the  world’s  touchstone  of  merit. 

Success',  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos  co., 
115  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 


Snccess'fnl,  a.  Having  or  yielding  success ;  having  a 
favorable,  happy,  or  prosperous  issue ;  terminating  in 
accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended ;  having  the 
desired  effect;  —  hence,  happy  ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate; 
as,  a  successful  enterprise,  he  was  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  &c. 

Successfully,  adv.  In  a  successful  manner;  with 
a  favorable  result  of  what  is  desired  or  attempted ; 
favorably ;  happily ;  prosperously ;  fortunately ;  as,  he 
conducted  the  negotiations  successfully. 

Success'fulness,  re.  State  or  condition  of  being  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  favorable  termination ;  prosperous  conclusion ; 
success. 

Succession,  (suk-sesh'un,)  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  successio, 
from  succedo.]  Act  of  succeeding;  a  following  of  things 
in  order  of  time  or  place ;  consecution ;  sequence ;  series 
of  things  following  one  another  either  in  time  or  place. 
—  A  series  of  persons  or  things  conformable  to  some 
established  order  of  precedence ;  as,  a  succession  of 
princes  or  rulers,  a  succession  of  chronological  events. 

— Lineage;  race;  an  order  or  series  of  descendants ;  as,  a 
long  line  of  succession. 

— The  person  succeeding  to  rank,  office,  possession,  and 
the  like. — The  power  or  right  of  coming  into  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  an  ancestor ;  title  or  authority  to  enter  upon 
the  dignity,  office,  position,  &c.,  held  by  another;  as,  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

(Law.)  In  Louisiana,  the  right  and  transmission  of 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  deceased  to  his  heirs. 
The  estate,  rights,  and  charges  which  a  person  leaves 
after  his  death,  whether  the  property  exceed  the  charges 
or  the  charges  exceed  the  property,  or  whether  he  has 
left  only  charges  without  property.  The  succession  not 
only  includes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  all  that  has 
accrued  thereto  since  the  opening  of  the  succession,  as 
also  of  the  new  charges  to  which  it  becomes  subject. — • 
(Common  Law.)  The  mode  by  which  one  set  of  persons, 
members  of  a  corporation  aggregate,  acquire  the  rights 
of  another  set  which  preceded  them.  This  term  in 
strictness  is  to  be  applied  only  to  such  corporations. 

(Mus.)  The  sequence  of  notes  iu  melody,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  successive  chords  of  harmony,  called 
progression. 

Succession,  (War  of  the.)  (Modern  Hist.)  Two 
wars,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  European  Continent 
was  involved,  are  commonly  known  by  this  name :  1. 
That  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  occasioned  by  the  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  succession  of  Spain  should  devolve  on 
an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  (1702-1713) ;  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  placed  the  house  of 
Bourbon  on  the  Spanish  throne.  2.  That  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  in  which  the  right  of  Charles  VI.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  settle  his  Austriau  dominions  on  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  was  contested  by  France,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Bavaria,  and  other  states  ;  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 

Succes'siouist,  re.  An  adherent  to  the  doctrine  ef 

apostolical  succession. 

Successive,  (suk-ses'siv,)  a.  [Fr.  success)/.]  Following 
in  order  of  uninterrupted  course,  as  a  series  of  persons 
or  things,  whether  in  time  or  place;  as,  the  successive 
cycles  of  time,  the  successive  Presidents  of  the  U.  States. 

Successively,  adv.  In  a  successive  manner. 

Succes'si  veuess,  re.  State  or  condition  of  being  suc¬ 
cessive. 

Success'less,  a.  Without  success  or  favorable  result. 

Suceess'lessness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  suc¬ 
cessless. 

Successor,  (suk-ses'sor,)  re.  [Lat.]  One  who  succeeds, 
follows,  or  comes  after  ;  one  who  takes  the  place  which 
another  has  vacated,  and  sustains  the  like  part,  position, 
or  character; — antithetical  to  predecessor ;  as,  the  right¬ 
ful  successor  to  a  crown. 

Succitluous,  ( suk-sid'u-us ,)  a.  [From  L.vt.  succidere .] 
Falling  or  prepared  to  fall,  (r.) 

Suceiferous,  (suk-sif'er-us,)  a.  [Lat.  succus,  juice, 
and  ferre,  to  produce.]  Yielding  or  conveying  sap. 

Suc'ciiiate,  re.  [From  Lat.  succinum ,  amber.]  (Chem.) 
A  salt  obtained  by  the  combination  of  succinic  acid  and 
a  base. 

Suecinet,  (suk-singkt',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succinctus  — 
sub,  and  cingo,  cinctum,  to  gird.]  Girded  or  drawn  up 
to  permit  the  legs  to  be  free.  (R.)  —  Condensed  or  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  narrow  compass;  short;  compendious; 
brief;  concise;  laconic;  terse;  as,  a  succinct  style  of 
diction. 

Succinctly,  adv.  In  a  succinct  manner. 

Succinct'ness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  succinct. 

Succinic  Acid,  (suk-sin'ik,)  re.  [From  Lat.  succinum, 
amber.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  originally  obtained  from  amber 
by  destructive  distillation.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  several  other  methods,  perhaps  most  readily  by  dif 
fusing  crude  malate  of  lime  through  warm  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  decayed  cheese  being  added  as  a  fer, 
ment.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  for  a  week,  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged,  cap 
bonate  and  succinate  of  lime  crystallizing  out,  and 
acetate  of  lime  remaining  in  solution.  The  succinate 
of  lime  is  washed,  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  succinic  acid  crystallized  from  the  solution. 
Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  regular,  rhombic 
tables.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  but  ether 
only  sparingly.  At  a  temperature  of  about  347°  to 
356°  it  melts,  and  if  suddenly  heated  to  455°,  it  melts, 
boils,  and  sublimes  completely.  It  forms  with  the 
bases  three  sets  of  salts,  most  of  which  crystallize 
readily.  The  succinates  are  characterized  by  giving  a 
bulky  brown  precipitate  with  the  neutral  salts  of  see* 
quioxide  of  iron. 
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Succinite,  (suk'sin-ite,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succinum, 
amber.]  (Min.)  A  garnet  of  an  amber  color. 

Succiiioiis,  (suk'sm-us,)  a.  Belonging  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  amber. 

Succor,  (suk'ker,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  secourir ;  Lat.  sub,  and 
currn,  to  run.]  To  run  to  support  or  sustain;  to  help 
when  in  want,  difficulty, or  distress;  to  relieve  in  priva¬ 
tion  or  adversity;  to  assist  or  deliver  from  trouble  or  suf¬ 
fering;  to  aid ;  as,  to  succor  the  destitute  and  oppressed. 

— n.  Aid  ;  help ;  assistance ;  relief ;  particularly,  assistance 
that  restores  or  delivers  from  want,  penury,  difficulty, 
affliction,  or  distress:  as,  to  receive  succor  in  time  of 
tribulation.  —  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief. 

Kuc'co ruble,  a.  That  may  be  succored  or  relieved.'(R.) 

Suc'corless,  a.  Destitute  of  relief  or  succor. 

Suc'cory,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cichorium. 

Snc'cotash,  n.  [Narragansett  Indian,  msickquatash.] 
A  dish,  borrowed  from  the  American  aborigines,  com¬ 
posed  of  green  maize  and  beans  boiled  together. 

Suc'cuba,  n. ;  pi.  Sdccubai.  [From  Lat.  succubare,  to 
lie  under  ]  A  term  used,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
denote  a  female  devil  or  witch,  with  whom  a  wizard  wras 
supposed  to  have  intercourse. 

Kuc'cuhlis,  n.  (Demonology.)  A  Succuba,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  The  nightmare. —  Also,  an  imaginary  female 
with  whom  a  man  in  his  sleep  seems  to  have  had  sexual 
intercourse. 

Suc'cula,  n.  (Med.)  A  cylinder  with  turning  levers, 
but  without  any  drum. 

Suc'culence,  Suc'culency,  n.  Quality  of  being 
succulent;  juiciness;  richness  of  flavor;  as,  the  succu¬ 
lence  of  an  apricot. 

Suc'culent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  succulentus,  from  succus  — 
sugo,  to  suck.]  Juicy;  full  of  natural  juices;  as,  a 
succulent  rump-steak. 

Succulent  plants.  (Bot.)  Plants  possessing  a  soft, 
juicy,  or  sappy  stem,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  ligneous,  hard,  and  dry. 

Siic  cu lout ly,  adv.  In  a  succulent  manner;  juicily. 

Sncciliilb,  ( suk-kum ',)  t>.  a.  [Fr.  succnmber,  from  Lat, 
sub,  and  cuinbo,  for  cubn,  to  lie  down.]  To  yield  ;  to 
submit;  to  sink  unresistingly;  as,  to  succumb  under 
temptation. 

Suet'll r'sal,  a.  [From  Lat.  succurrcre.]  Tributary; 
dependent. 

— n  (Eccl.)  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  a  church  estab¬ 
lished  by  way  of  succor  to  a  parochial  church,  regarded 
as  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  community; — cor¬ 
responding  with  the  English  chapel  of  case. 

SuccuMsion,  (suk-k-ush'un,)  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  succu- 
ture.\  A  shake;  also,  the  act  of  shaking. 

(Med.)  A  method  of  testing  the  presence  of  a  liquid 
in  the  thorax  by  administering  a  shake  to  the  body. — 
Also,  the  motion  impressed  on  the  foetus  in  the  womb  by 
alternately  pressing  the  womb  with  the  index-finger  of 
a  hand  introduced  in  the  vagina,  the  other  hand  being 
applied  on  the  abdomen. 

Succus'sive,  a.  Characterized  by  a  vibratory  motion, 
especially  an  up  or  down  movement,  and  not  merely 
tremulous  oscillation ;  as,  the  succussive  motion  in 
earthquakes. 

Snell,  a.  [A.  S.  swile,  swylc]  Of  this  or  that  kind  ;  of 
the  like  sort  or  kind;  resembling;  similar;  like;  as,  I 
never  knew  such  a  person;  — preceding  as  before  the 
object  of  reference  ;  as,  give  a  man  such  an  income  as 
may  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort.  —  The  same  as 
what  has  been  mentioned  ;  referring  to  something  that 
has  been  specified ;  as,  when  I  gave  him  my  promise,  I 
meant  him  to  receive  it  as  such.  —  The  same  that;  — 
followed  by  as;  as,  this  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
such  time  as  the  government  resigned  office. — Such  and 
such,  or  such  or  such,  some  ;  certain  ; — representing  the 
object  in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  particularized  in  one 
way  or  another  or  one  and  another,  not  specified  at  the 
time ;  as,  such  and  such  practices  are  to  be  avoided. 

Klicliet,  Louis  Gabriel,  (soo'shai,)  Duke  d’Albufera,  one 
of  Napoleon’s  marshals,  was  b.  in  Lyons,  1772,  and  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  wars  waged  by  the  republic  in 
Italy.  In  1800  he  was  major-general,  and  in  1805  began 
his  career  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  he  rose  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  obtained 
his  ducal  honors.  He  became  a  peer  of  France  after 
the  Restoration,  and  D.  1826. 

Sueliew,  (su-chu',)n  city  of  China,  55  m.from  Shanghai. 
It  is  said  to  be  10  m.  in  circumference,  and  inclosed  with 
fortifications.  I ‘op.  unascertained. 

Sucliilte|»ec,  (son-chel-ta-pek',)  in  Central  America,  a 
town  of  Guatemala,  75  m.  W.  of  New  Guatemala.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  volcano  of  the  same  name. 

(Sim-Ia,  v.  a.  [A.  S .  sucan,  sycan ;  Icel.  singa ;  Lat.  sugo.] 
To  draw  out,  as  a  liquid  from  any  receptacle,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  tongue;  to  draw  by  the  forcible 
exhaustion  of  air.  — To  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth ; 
as,  an  infant  sucks  the  mother’s  breast.  —  To  imbibe; 
to  inhale;  to  absorb;  to  draw  in  by  any  process  resem¬ 
bling  suction;  as,  bees  suck  the  pollen  of  flowers.  —  To 
draw  in  or  drain;  as,  water  sucked  through  a  sponge. — 
To  ingulf;  to  swallow  up  or  draw  in,  as  by  a  vortex  or 
whirlpool. 

To  suck  in.  To  imbibe;  to  absorb;  to  draw  into  the 
mouth ;  as.  he  sucked  in  the  odor  of  her  breath. —  To 
suck  out.  To  draw  out  with  the  mouth ;  to  exhaust  by 
suction.  —  To  suck  up.  To  draw  into  the  mouth. 

r-v.  n.  To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with  the  mouth, 
or  through  a  tube;  as,  a  pump  sucks.  —  To  draw  the 
breast,  ac,  a  sucking  babe.  —  To  draw  in ;  to  imbibe. 

—-n.  Act  of  sucking  or  of  drawing  with  the  mouth. — 
Pap ;  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  mouth ;  as,  to 
give  suck  to  an  infant. 

Suck,  in  Ireland,  a  river  of  Connaught,  flowing  S.  into 
the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge. 


Slickasun'ny,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris 
co.,  22  in.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Sliok'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sucks.  —  A  par¬ 
asite;  a  sponger  upon  others. 

(Hydraul.)  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump. 

(Pneumatics.)  A  round  piece  of  leather,  which,  laid 
wet  on  a  stone  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  leaves  a 
vacuum  within,  which,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  makes 
it  adhere;  —  commonly  used  by  children  as  a  plaything. 
—  A  pipe  through  which  anything  is  drawn. 

(Bot.)  A  branch  or  shoot  thrown  up  by  a  plant  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  common  with 
roses,  &c. 

( Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  several  species  of  soft- 
finned  malacopterygious  fishes  included  in  the  family 
Catostomi.  They  have  a  single  dorsal,  the  mouth  be¬ 
neath  the  snout,  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  carunculated, 
and  suitable  for  sucking.  The  family  Catostomi  contains 
also  the  Chub-suckers  of  the  ponds  and  streams  of  the 
United  States,  which  move  together  in  large  numbers. 
Some  of  the  suckers  attain  the  weight  of  10  pounds. 

— n.  pi.  ( Zoiil .)  The  order  of  Suckers,  or  Cyclostomes, 
comprises  chondropterygious  fishes  which,  as  regards 
the  skeleton,  are  the  most  important  of  all  vertebrates, 
their  vertebras  being  simply  cartilaginous  rings  scarcely 
differing  from  one  another.  But  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  these  animals  is  the  tongue,  which 
moves  forwards  and  backwards  like  a  piston,  enabling 
them  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  fix  themselves  to 
solid  bodies  as  well  as  to  fishes.  The  lampreys  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  this  order. 

— v.  a.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  suckers ;  as,  to  sucker  In¬ 
dian  corn. 

Snckernoch  ee  Creek,  rises  in  Noxubee  co.,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  flowing  S.E.,  falls  into  the  Tombigbee 
River  at  Moscow,  in  Alabama. 

Stiek'ing',  a.  Imbibing;  absorbing,  as  first  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  sucking  politician. 

Suck'injf-bot't  le,  n.  A  bottle  filled  with  warm  milk, 
as  artificial  suck  for  infants. 

Suck'ing;-fisti,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Remora  and  allied  species.  See  Remora. 

tSuck'iug'-piimp,  n.  A  suction-pump.  See  Pump. 

Suckle,  (suk'l,)  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  suet.]  To  give  suck; 
to  nourish  at  the  breast ;  as,  to  suckle  a  child. 

Suck'ling,  n.  A  young  child  or  animal  nursed  by 
the  mother’s  milk. 

Sucre,  the  cap.  of  Bolivia.  See  Chuquisaca. 

Su'crose,n.  (Chem.)  A  generic  name  for  those  sugars 
which,  though  identical  in  composition  and  properties, 
are  obtained  from  sources  different  from  that  of  grape- 
sugar,  or  Glucose  (q.  v.)  It  includes  the  sugars  of  the 
cane,  beet,  turnip,  carrot,  maple,  birch,  palm,  maize, 
and  others  less  generally  known. 

Suct  ion,  ( sulc'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sugere,  suctum, 
to  suck.]  Act  of  sucking  or  drawing  into  the  mouth, 
as  liquids;  also,  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids  into  a  pipe,  by 
exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Suction-chamber.  The  chamber  of  a  pump  into  which 
the  suction-pipe  discharges.  —  Suction-pipe.  The  induc¬ 
tion  water-pipe  of  a  pump — Suction  (or  sucking)  pump. 
(Hydraul.)  See  Pump. 

Sucto'rial,  a.  Adapted  for  sucking;  existing  by  suc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  suctorial  birds.  —  Having  adhesion  by  suction ; 
as,  suctorial  fishes,  (or  Suckers,  q.  v.) 

Suciiriu,  ( soo-koo-re-oo' ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  and  falls  into  the  Parana,  8  m.  S. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Tiete. 

Su'tlatory,  n.  [Fr.  sudatoire;  -Lat.  sudatorium.]  A 
hot  bath ;  a  vapor-bath. 

— a.  [Lat.  sudatorius. J  Perspiring;  sweating. 

Sud  bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 

Sudbury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co., 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Sud'bury  River,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Middlesex 
co.,  and  joins  the  Asabet  at  Concord  to  form  the  Con¬ 
cord  River. 

Sud  den,  a.  [A.  S.  soden;  Fr.  soudain,  from  Lat. 
subeo,  subitus,  to  steal  upon.]  Happening  without  no¬ 
tice;  coming  unexpectedly,  or  without  the  common 
preparatives;  unlooked-for;  abrupt;  as,  a  sudden  panic, 
a  sudden  arrival.  —  Quick ;  rapid ;  prepared  or  engaged 
with  haste  or  undue  forcing;  as,  a  sudden  resolve. 

— n.  Surprise;  an  unlooked-for  event  or  occurrence. 

On  a  sudden,  or  of  a  sudden.  Sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  or  anticipated;  without  the  proper  or  usual  pre¬ 
paratives;  as,  his  manner  changed  on  a  sudden. 

Stid'denly,  adv.  In  a  sudden  or  unlooked-for  manner. 

Sml'denness,  n.  State  of  being  sudden ;  a  coming 
or  happening  without  premonition  or  preparation ;  ab¬ 
ruptness;  as,  the  suddenness  of  the  event  amazed  him. 

Sud'lersville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  55  m.  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Sudorif  erous,  a.  [Lat.  sudor,  sweat,  and  ferre,  to 
produce.]  Promoting  or  secreting  perspiration. 

Sudorific,  a.  [Fr.  sudorifique ,  from  Lat.  sudor,  sweat, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  sweat  or  perspiration ; 
as,  sudorific  herbs. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  excites  sweat. 

Sudorip  arous,  a.  [Lat.  sudor,  and  parere,  to  fur¬ 
nish.]  (Phys.)  Producing  perspiration. 

S.glands.  (Anal.)  The  secretive  organs  of  the  sweat, 
which  consist  of  a  slender,  elongated,  blind,  glandular 
tube,  coiled  into  a  lobular  form,  and  imbedded  in  the 
subcutaneous  fat,  and  continued  thence  in  a  spiral  course 
to  the  cuticle,  where  it  opens  by  an  oblique  pore. 

Su'dra,  Soo'dra,  n.  [Hind.  s£dr.]  Among  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  the  lowest  of  the  four  great  social  castes. 

Suds,  n.  sing.  [Sansk.  sudh,  to  be  cleansed  or  purified.] 
Water  highly  impregnated  with  soap. 


To  be  in  the  siuls,  to  be  perplexed  or  gravelled ;  to  be 
in  a  quandary  or  difficulty.  (Colloq.) 

Sue,  v.  a.  [Fr.  suivre ;  Lat.  sequor. J  To  follow  up  or 
after ;  to  seek  or  go  after ;  to  prosecute ;  to  seek  to  win ; 
as,  to  sue  a  woman  for  one’s  wife. 

(Law.)  To  seek  justice  or  redress  from,  by  legal  pro¬ 
cess;  to  prosecute  judicially ;  to  proceed  against  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  areal  or  supposed  right; 
—  also,  to  carry  on  legal  proceedings;  to  gain  by  process 
of  law ;  as,  to  sue  a  person  for  the  amount  of  a  debt. 

(Naut.)  To  leave  high  and  dry  out  of  water,  as  a  ship. 

To  sue  out.  (Law.)  To  petition  for  and  take  out;  as, 
to  sue  out  a  pardon  for  a  convicted  offender. 

— v.n.  To  seek  for  in  law;  to  prosecute;  to  make  legal 
claim ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages.  —  To  plead ;  to  petition ; 
to  entreat;  to  make  interest  for;  to  make  applica¬ 
tion;  to  seek  by  request;  as,  he  went  to  her  to  sue  for 
pardon. 

(Naut.)  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  tho  land,  as  a  ship. 

Sue,  Eugene,  (soo,)  a  French  romancist,  b.  at  Paris,  1804, 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  was 
attached,  as  surgeon,  to  the  army  sent  to  Spain  under 
the  Duke  d’AngoulSme.  In  1825,  he  entered  the  navy 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  household  physicians  to  Napoleon  I.,  he  in¬ 
herited  an  estate  of  $8,000  per  annum  ;  whereupon  he 
quitted  his  profession,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  literature.  He  became  a  popular  writer  in 
a  very  few  years ;  but  when  he  put  forth  his  Mysteries 
of  Paris  and  The  Wandering  Jew,  he  rose  to  an  almost 
unexampled  height  of  success.  These  works  were  read 
by  every  one  who  read  fiction  in  France;  they  were  also 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  living  languages.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  works  of  any  importance  are,  Martin  the  Found¬ 
ling,  and  The  Seven  Capital  Sins.  D.  1857. 

Sneea,  (soo-ai'ka,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on 
the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
pop.  9,616. 

Sue'no,  Sweyn,  three  kings  of  Denmark:  the  first 
reigned  985-1014.  The  second,  his  grandson,  received 
the  crown  of  that  country  to  the  prejudice  of  Harald, 
king  of  Norway,  1047;  i>.  1074.  The  third  usurped  the 
throne  after  assassinating  Canute  V.,  1147,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  with  Waldemar,  1157. 

Suet,  n.  [Fr.  suif;  W.  sivyf.]  The  fat  situated  about 
the  loins  and  kidneys,  which  is  harder  and  less  fusible 
than  that  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animal.  That  of 
the  ox  and  sheep  is  chiefly  used  ;  and  when  melted  out 
of  its  containing  membranes  it  forms  tallow,  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  soaps.  Beef  and  mutton  S.,  when  fused,  concrete 
at  a  temperature  of  about  100°.  Like  other  kinds  of  fat, 
it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

— a.  Containing  or  composed  of  suet;  as,  a  suet  pudding. 

Suetonius,  Caius  TRANQuiLLUs,(sioe-fo'ni-w$,)  alioman 
advocate,  B.  abt.  a.  d.  70 ;  obtained  the  office  of  tribune 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
and  was  afterwards  secretary  to  Trajan.  He  is  now 
known  as  an  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  by  his 
Lives  of  the  Twelve  Csesars,  and  his  Notices  of  Gramma¬ 
rians,  Rhetoricians,  and  Poets,  still  extant.  D.  abt.  123. 

Sll'ety,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  suet. 

Sue'vi,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  powerful  Gothic  tribe,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  early  as  b.  c.  125  ;  invaded  Gaul  B.  c.  71, 
and  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Rhine  B.  c.  53. 
They  entered  Spain  in  409,  and  founded  a  kingdom. 
They  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Visigoths  in  a 
great  battle  fought  near  Astorga  in  456,  and  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  tribe  was  incorporated  with  them  in  584. 
The  S.  in  Spain  became  Ariaus  in  469,  and  gave  up  their 
doctrines  about  559-69. 

Suez,  (soo'cz,)  (Isthmus  of,)  a  neck  of  land,  connect¬ 
ing  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  sandy  waste,  between  70 
and  80  miles  wide,  and  so  low  as  to  be  covered  with  salt 
marshes  or  swamps.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  forms  the  N.W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  extend¬ 
ing  from  its  head  in  a  N.W.  direction  for  abt.  200  m.,  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  30  to  40  m.  At  low  water,  it  is  in  many 
parts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable,  and  is  memorable  in 
sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host. 

Suez  Canal,  a  maritime  or  ship-canal,  which  crosses 
the  isthmus  of  that  name,  and  forms  part  of  the  new 
trade-route  between  Europe  and  the  East.  On  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  in  Lat.  31°  3'  37",  it  joins  Port  Said,  a  town 
which,  founded  less  than  40  years  ago  in  a  dreary,  arid 
waste,  contains  now  more  than  1,000  houses  and  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  pop.  of  over  13,000.  On  the  Red  Sea,  in  Lat. 
29°  58'  37",  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  is  Suez,  which 
was  formerly  a  most  miserable-looking  place,  but 
thriving 
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1,  Mediterranean  Sea;  2,  ground  covered  by  inundations;  3, 
Port  Said ;  4,  Lake  Menzaleh ;  5,  Lake  Ballah  ;  6,  Ismaha ;  7, 
Lake  Timsah  ;  8,  Great  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes ;  9,  Little  basin ; 
10,  Suez  ;  11,  Red  Sea. 

length  of  the  canal  is  160  kilometers,  or  100  miles,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  is  nearly  south.  Its  breadth  is 
varied  at  the  surface  from  300  feet  to  150 ;  the  banks  slop¬ 
ing  from  a  floor  72  feet  wide,  in  the  proportion  of  2 
to  1,  up  to  5  feet  of  the  surface,  and  thence  as  5  to  1 ;  the 
latter  slope  permitting  the  waves  of  passing  vessels  to 
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break  on  tho  banks  as  smoothly  as  on  a  sea-beach,  i 
Depth,  24  feet.  As  a  work  of  engineering,  the  canal 
ranks  with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  age.  Two  jet¬ 
ties  at  Port  Said  extend  e,940  and  6,020  feet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  enclosing  a  harbor  of  abt.  450  acres  in 
area,  with  a  depth  in  the  ship-channel  of  25  to  28  feet. 
The  jetties  were  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  con¬ 
crete  weighing  22  tons  each.  The  excavations  on  the 
canal,  amounting  to  more  than  100,000,000  cubic  yards, 
were  chiefly  made  by  the  aid  of  steam  dredges  of  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  invented  by  the  contractors,  Ball  A{ 
Lavalle.  The  largest  were  of  75  horse-power,  110  feet  I 
in  length,  and  costing  $100,000  each.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  line  the  dredgings  were  from  the 
level  sand-plain ;  in  some  sections,  as  at  El  Guisr,  the 
cuttings  were  over  80  feet  through  hard  rock.  The 
solid  embankments  are  from  5  feet  to  60.  Half-way 
across  stands  the  newly-made  city  of  Ismailia.  At  Suez 
the  Egyptian  government  has  a  dry-dock  large  enough 
for  frigates.  The  distance  saved  by  the  S.  C.  over  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  one-half;  e.g., 
from  the  English  Channel  to  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  11,650  m.,  by  S.  C.,  6,515. 
Fares.  For  each  passenger,  10  francs;  for  freight,  10 
francs  per  ton.  A  fresh-water  canal,  necessary  for  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  workmen  who  built  the  ship-canal,  and  to  the 
town  of  Suez,  leads  from  the  end  of  the  old  canal  at  Gas- 
saline  to  Ismailia;  finished  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000; 
30  m.  long,  66  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.  55,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  are  forced  daily  through  iron  pipes  from 
Ismailia  to  Suez,  50  m. — Hist.  The  project  for  this  canal 
is  not  new  ;  but  the  old  plan  merely  united  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea.  Neither  Sesostris,  Pharaoh,  Necho, 
nor  the  Romans  or  Arabians,  proposed  a  direct  line.  In 
1799,  Napoleon  caused  the  engineer  La  P6re  to  run  a  line 
of  levels  across  the  isthmus  ;  but  he  unhappily  erred  in 
reporting  a  considerable  difference  in  the  levels  of  the 
two  seas.  In  1854,  the  idea  of  a  direct  line  was  again 
entertained.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  received  a  permit 
from  Said  Pasha  to  form  “  La  Compagnie  Universelle,” 
which  in  1859  began  the  canal.  Its  capital  of  $40,000,000 
was  ultimately  increased  to  $90,000,000,  and  the  canal 
was  opened  to  commerce  Nov.  17,  1869.  The  Empress 
Eugenie,  with  other  crowned  heads,  attended  the  inaugu¬ 
ration,  and  130  vessels  passed  through,  free  of  toll.  The 
canal  is  open  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  line  of  steamers,  and  others  of  over  4,000 
tons,  pass  through  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  a  monu- 

I  ruent  of  engineering  skill  and  energy,  and  has  also 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  financial  investment.  In 
November,  1875,  the  176,000  shares  held  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  were  bought  by  Great  Britain  for  $20,000,000, 
and  this  country  has  since  then  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  canal,  while  in  number  of  vessels  and 
tonnage,  the  use  of  the  canal  by  Great  Britain  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  together.  In  1886 
the  task  of  deepening  and  widening  the  canal  began, 
and  by  1890  it  had  been  deepened  to  28  feet  and  the 

[  width  considerably  increased,  giving  the  channel  a 
much  larger  capacity. 

SuTfer.  v.  a.  [Fr.  souffrir  ;  Lat.  suffer o  —  sub.  and 
fero.\  To  feel  or  bear,  as  what  is  painful,  disagreeable, 
or  distressing,  either  to  the  mind  or  body  ;  to  submit  to, 
as  grief  or  annoyance  ;  as,  to  suffer  great  depression  of 
spirits,  to  suffer  the  pain  of  amputating  a  limb. — To 
hold  up,  bear,  support,  or  sustain  ;  to  endure  without 
flinching;  not  to  sink  under. 

“  How  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong." — Longfellow. 

— To  be  affected  by  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  suffer 
serious  loss.  —  To  permit ;  to  allow  ;  to  tolerate ;  not  to 
forbid,  taboo,  or  hinder ;  as,  to  suffer  a  person  to  speak 
without  interruption. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  what  is  irksome  or  inconvenient ;  to  feel 
or  experience  mental  or  physical  pain  or  distress.  —  To 
undergo  punishment;  as,  a  murderer  is  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  —  To  be  injured  ;  to  sustain  loss,  detriment, 
or  damage  ;  as,  the  business  suffers  by  his  absence. 

Sufferable,  a.  That  may  be  suffered,  endured,  al¬ 
lowed,  tolerated,  or  permitted. 

Sufl'erableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  suf¬ 
ferable. 

Suf ferably,  adv.  In  a  sufferable  manner. 

Sufferance,  n.  [Fr.  souffrance .]  State  of  suffering; 
bearing  of  pain,  distress,  inconvenience,  or  loss  ;  pain 
endured. — A  bearing  with  fortitude  or  patience  ;  moder¬ 
ation  ;  submission  under  unfavorable  circumstances  or 
conditions;  as,  “With  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender 
friend.”  (Otway.)  —  Allowance;  toleration  ;  permission; 
negative  consent  by  not  prohibiting  or  hindering;  as, 
one  is  indulgent  to  a  bore  upon  sufferance.  —  Sufferance- 
wharf,  a  wharf  licensed  by  the  customs,  and  where  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  attend. 

Sufferer,  n.  One  who  suffers,  endures,  or  undergoes 
pain,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  one  who  sustains  loss 
or  inconvenience.  —  One  who  allows,  permits,  or  toler¬ 
ates. 

Suf  feriiis',  n.  The  bearing  of  pain,  inconvenience,  or 
loss  ;  pain  endured  ;  distress,  loss,  or  injury  incurred. 

Suf  feringly,  adv.  With  suffering  or  pain. 

Suffer n’N,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rockland 
co.,  32  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Suffice,  (-/«',)  r.  a.  [Fr.  suffice.)  To  be  enough  or  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  wished  or  demanded. 

— v.  a.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  to  be  enough  for  the  wants 
or  demands  of. 

Su  If ieieucy ,  (-fish'en-slj,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  sufficients.]  State 
of  being  sufficient,  or  adequate  to  the  end  proposed ;  as, 
he  gave  his  reasons  with  readiness  and  sufficiency. — 
Competence;  adequate  means  or  substance.  —  Ability, 
capacity,  or  qualification  for  any  end  or  purpose. — Sup¬ 
ply  equal  to  demand.  —  Conceit ;  self-confidence. 


Sufficient,  (-fish’ent,)  a.  Enough  to  suffice  ;  adequate 
to  wants  or  demands  ;  competent;  equal  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed. —  Qualified;  competent;  fit;  able;  possessing 
adequate  talents  or  accomplishments. 

Sufficiently,  (-fish’ent-,)  a.  Enough;  to  a  sufficient 
extent. 

Suf  field,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  16  m.  N.  of 
Hartford. 

Suflicld,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Portage  coun¬ 
ty- 

Suffix,  n.  [Lat.  suffixus,  suffigo  —  sub,  and  figo,  to 
fix.]  That  which  is  affixed  or  annexed ;  especially,  a 
letter  or  syllable  affixed  or  annexed  to  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  an  affix  ;  a  postfix. 

— v.  a.  To  add  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  append. 

Suffixiou,  (-fik'shun,)  n.  Act  of  suffixing  or  append¬ 
ing  ;  also,  state  of  being  suffixed  or  appended. 

Suffocate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  suffoquer ;  Lat.  suffoco,  suffocatus 
— sub,  and  faux,faucis,  the  gullet.]  To  stop  the  breath 
of,  by'  compressing  the  throat ;  to  choke  or  kill  by  stop¬ 
ping  respiration  ;  to  smother ;  to  stifle. — To  extinguish  ; 
to  destroy  ;  as,  to  suffocate  a  fire. 

— v.  n.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or  smothered. 

Suffocatingly,  adv.  So  as  to  suffocate. 

Suffocation,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffocatio.]  The 
act  of  suffocating,  or  the  state  of  being  suffocated. 

(Aled.)  The  act  of  choking  or  producing  death  by  the 
interruption  of  the  breath.  The  three  ordinary  ways  in 
which  S.  may  be  effected  are  hanging,  drowning,  and 
the  respiration  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See  As¬ 
phyxia,  Hanging,  Drowning.)  In  S.  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
whether  arising  from  mines,  lime-kilns,  vats  of  ferment¬ 
ing  liquor,  etc.,  death  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  every 
case  of  S.,  our  attempts  at  re-animation  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  renew  respiration  by  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  to 
restore  the  animal  heat  by  exposure  to  warm  pure  air, 
and  by  assiduous  frictions  of  the  surface ;  to  rouse  by 
stimuli,  and  by  brushing  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms 
of  the  hands ;  and  when  necessary,  to  relieve  cerebral 
congestion  by  moderate  and  cautious  bleeding. 

Suf  focaf  i  ve,  a.  Tending  to  suffocation. 

Suffolk,  (suf'ftik,  jamaritime  and  agricultural  co.,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  England ;  bounded  N.  by  Norfolk,  S.  by 
Essex,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  AY.  by  Cambridge ; 
area,  1,115  sq.  m.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Stour.  Wa- 
veney,  Ouse,  Orwell,  and  the  Blyth.  This  co.  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  agriculture,  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  dairy  produce  and  poultry,  and  its  fine 
breed  of  cattle.  It  contains  two  county-towns,  Ipswich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Su  ffblk,  in  Massachusetts,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mas-' 
sachusetts  Bay  ;  area,  15  sq.  in.  Though  the  smallest, 
it  is  the  most  important  co.  of  the  State,  comprising  the 
township  of  Boston,  Chelsea,  N.  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop, 
q.  v.  Cap.  Boston. 

Suffolk,  in  New  York,  an  E.  co.,  forming  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Long  Island ;  area,  959  sq.  m.  It  has  numer¬ 
ous  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Peconic  River.  Surface,  hilly  in  tho  N.,  and  level 
along  the  S.  coast;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  River- 
head.  Pop  (ism)  63,260. 

Suffolk,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Nansemond 
co.,  85  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Suf  travail,  n.  [Lat.  suffragans.]  (Fed.)  An  assist¬ 
ant  bishop ;  a  bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his  me¬ 
tropolitan. 

Suftrag'e,  (suffraj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffragium.\  An 
assenting  voice  or  vote  given  iu  deciding  a  matter  in 
controversy,  or  in  the  election  of  a  person  for  an  office 
or  trust;  as,  the  Radicals  demand  manhood  suffrage. — 
Testimonial ;  attestation  ;  approval.  —  United  response 
or  prayer. 

Suffrutesceuf.  Suflru'ticose,  SufTrufi- 

COUS,  a.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  any  plant  which 
is  not  exactly  either  a  shrub  or  an  herbaceous  plant ;  i.  e. 
which  has  not  hard  woody  twigs  and  complete  buds  like 
the  one,  nor  perishable  succulent  twigs  like  the  other. 

Suffuse,  (-fuff,)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  sub,  and  fundo,  to 
pour  out.]  To  spread  over  with  something  expansible, 
as  a  vapor  or  tincture;  as,  her  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  blushes. 

Suffusion,  (-fu'zhun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffusio.J  Actor 
operation  of  suffusing  or  overspreading,  as  with  a  fluid 
or  tincture.  —  State  of  being  suffused  or  spread  over.  — 
That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 

Su'fi,  Su  fism,  n.  Same  as  Sofi,  Sofism,  q.  v. 

Sugar  (shoo' gar),  n.  [Fr.  sucre;  Sp.  azucar ;  Lat.  sac- 
charom .]  A  crystallized  substance,  obtained  iu  greatest 
plenty  from  certain  varieties  of  tropical  grasses,  but 
present  to  some  extent  in  all  grasses,  and  found  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  plants,  and  some  animal  mat¬ 
ters.  The  sugar-cane  was  first  made  known  in  the 
West  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  sent  down  the  Indus,  describing  it  as 
a  kind  of  honey  growing  in  caues  or  reeds.  From  India 
the  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia.  In  1506  sugar  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence  was  taken, 
it  was  said,  to  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  sugar-cane  was  a  natural 
product  of  America;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  for 
the  process  of  making  sugar  from  it  that  the  New 
World  is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 
It  has  become  in  an  eminent  degree  the  produce  of  the 
intertropical  regions  of  the  new  world,  though  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  necessary  of  life  is  increasing  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  It 
lias  also  been  prepared  from  time  immemorial  in  China. ! 

(Chem.)  Sugars  are  divided  into  the  glucose  and] 
saccharose  groups — the  first  group  having  the  common  i 


formula  C6H1206,  and  the  second  CuII^On.  The 
saccharose  group  includes  the  common  sugars  of  com¬ 
merce — cane,  beet,  sorghum,  Ac.  Those  made  from  the 
sugar-cane,  beets,  Ac.,  are  subdivided  as  sucrose ;  from 
malt,  maltose ;  from  fungi,  as  ergot,  mycrose ;  from 
fish,  scyllite;  from  tubers,  as  dahlias,  syanthrose;  and 
from  various  mannas,  meligitose,  inelitose,  and  treha¬ 
lose.  The  glucose  group  includes  those  made  from 
grapes,  several  minor  vegetables,  honey,  Ac.,  subdivided 
as  dextrose;  frotn  milk,  lactose;  from  fruits,  levulose; 
from  gum  arabic,  arabinose ;  also  some  acidulous  de¬ 
rivatives,  as  eucalyn  and  galactose.  Another  classifi¬ 
cation  adds  a  third  group,  succliaroids,  with  the  for¬ 
mula  C6H1406.  The  glucose  sugars  are  less  sweet 
than  the  saccharose,  and  are  made  commercially'  by 
treating  starch  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  securing 
the  so-called  grape-sugar  and  the  sirup  glucose.  The 
value  and  origin  of  sugars  can  be  largely  determined 
by  their  rotatory  power,  as  observed  in  the  polari scope. 
(See  Polarization  and  Polariscope.)  The  rotatory 
power  of  cane-sugar  is  +  73'8°,  while  that  made  from 
milk-sugar  exhibits  59.3°,  and  fruits  —  106°.  Sugar 
from  flesh  or  fish  has  no  rotative  power.  Trehala 
manna-sugar  shows  the  highest  rotatory  power,  -fl99°, 
and  ergot -sugar  next,  +  192.5°. 

Sugar  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  entering 
largely  into  all  vegetable  aliments.  Alone  it  does  not 
seem  capable  of  supporting  life,  although,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  it  may  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  palliative  of  hunger.  Mixed  with  nitrogenous 
matter,  it  appears  to  have  a  fattening  tendency.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  as  exemplified  in  its  preservative 
action  on  meat  and  fruit.  Solution  of  sugar  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  dissolving  many  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead  forming  strong 
solutions  when  boiled  with  it.  It  exercises  a  pow  erfully 
reducing  action  on  several  of  the  metallic  salts,  the 
chromates,  for  instance,  being  reduced  to  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  sugar. 
Cane-sugar,  under  the  influence  of  yeast  of  beer,  un¬ 
dergoes  the  process  of  fermentation  (see  Fermenta¬ 
tion).  Treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  parts 
with  its  water,  carbonic  and  formic  acids  being  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  a  carbonaceous  sugar  melts  into  an  amor¬ 
phous  transparent  solid,  which,  if  kept,  gradually  loses 
its  transparency  and  returns  to  the  crystalline  form. 
Heated  to  about  420°  sugar  loses  two  equivalents  of 
water,  becomiug  converted  into  a  brown,  deliquescent, 
and  almost^  tasteless  substance,  much  used  by  cooks  and 
confectioners  as  a  coloring  matter,  under  the  name  of 
caramel.  If  the  heat  be  carried  further,  inflammable 
gases  are  emitted,  a  friable  mass  of  pure  charcoal  being 
left  behind.  Sugar  of  milk,  or  lactose,  is  obtained 
solely  from  the  milk  of  the  mammalia.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  homceopathists. 
The  milk  is  coagulated  and  the  curd  separated.  The 
whey  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  small  sticks 
of  wood  are  inserted  in  the  liquid,  around  which  the 
sugar  crystallizes  in  mammillated  masses,  consisting  of 
four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids. 
It  possesses  the  least  sweetening  power  of  auy  of  the 
sugars. 

(Mamifacture.)  Sugar  made  from  the  caue  furnishes 
the  bulk  of  the  Western  world’s  supply.  The  stalks 
are  cut  down  to  the  roots  just  before  the  period  of  in¬ 
florescence,  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  transported  to 
the  mill,  where  they  are  dumped  on  a  cane-carrier, 
which  is  a  form  of  travelling  conveyor,  having  parallel 
slats  connected  at  the  extremities  by  endless  chains. 
The  carrier  travels  slowly,  feeding  the  cane  to  a  cutter, 
so-called,  which  is  a  machine  having  large  rolls  bearing 
on  their  faces  coarse  corrugations  of  hardened  steel. 
These  corrugations  present  elevations  about  two  inches 
higher  than  their  recesses,  and,  being  of  irregular 
form,  they  cut  the  cane  up  roughly  so  that  it  issues  in 
bits  not  over  six  inches  iu  length,  and  minus  about  60 
per  cent,  of  its  juice.  Some  establishments  do  not  use 
the  cutters,  passing  the  cane  directly  to  the  mill,  but  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  preliminary  passage  of  the  caue  through  the  cut¬ 
ter.  The  cane-mill  consists  of  three  very  heavy  cast- 
iron  rolls,  set  about  half  an  inch  apart.  The  top  roll  is 
the  largest,  and  is  called  the  king-roll.  The  cane 
passes  between  it  and  the  two  lower  rolls,  denominated 
the  cane-roll  and  the  bagasse-roll,  deflectors  or  guides 
being  used  to  direct  the  cane  in  its  course.  The  rolls 
have  a  slightly  roughened  surface,  made  byr  scoring 
with  a  lathe-tool,  to  insure  their  gripping  the  cane  in¬ 
stead  of  slipping  over  it.  The  rolls  of  a  mill  are  often 
eight  orteu  feet  long  and  three  feet  or  more  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  mill  crushes  out  the  remainder  of  the  juice 
from  the  cane,  allowing  it  to  run  into  a  tank,  and  if 
any  of  the  bagasse,  as  the  crushed  cane  is  called,  ap¬ 
pears  to  retain  juice  it  is  returned  and  run  through 
the  mill  a  second  time.  The  cane-juice  in  the  tanks  is 
naturally  dirty  and  impure,  and  is  pumped  up  through 
strainers  to  elevated  tanks  to  get  rid  of  the  settlings, 
and  then  allowed  to  flow  to  the  defecator.  Here  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  is  added  to  precipitate  remain¬ 
ing  impurities,  and  steam  is  introduced  to  cook  the 
albumen,  that  it  may  be  retained  when  the  purified 
juice  is  drawn  off.  The  process  of  transforming  pure 
cane-juice  into  sugar  consists  simply  in  evaporating  the 
moisture,  and  crystallizing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
product,  that  which  does  not  crystallize  being  molasses. 
Formerly  evaporation  was  performed  in  a  series  of 
open  pans  heated  by  a  furnace.  Norbert  Rillieux,  of 
New  Orleans,  improved  upon  this  method,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  vacuum-pan.  When  a  liquid  is  heated  in  a 
vessel  from  w  hich  the  air  is  abstracted,  the  liquid  boils 
and  evaporates  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  Ril- 
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lienx  found  that  by  making  his  pans  air-tight,  and  in¬ 
ducing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  air-space  of  the  pans, 
he  was  able  to  evaporate  the  cane-juice  with  a  much 
less  quantity  of  fuel,  producing  a  decided  economy. 
When  a  number  of  evaporating  pans  are  used  together, 
the  method  of  evaporation  is  known  as  “multiple 
effect,”  and  when  four  are  used  it  is  called  “quadruple 
effect,”  and  the  three-pan  system  is  called  the  “  triple 
effect.”  The  latter  combination  is  considered  the  best, 
and  the  apparatus  or  series  of  three  vacuum-paus  has 
come  to  be  named  the  “triple  effect.”  The  vacuum- 
pans  have  developed  into  great  cylindrical  boilers  or 
tanks.  Three  of  them  are  set  in  a  row,  and  connected 
by  pipes  of  a  very  large  diameter.  The  lower  half  of 
each  pan  contains  a  series  of  upright  copper  tubes  of 
about  two  inches  diameter.  The  juice  is  led  into  the 
tubes,  so  as  to  till  them  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
space  above.  Steam  taken  from  a  boiler  at  a  pressure 
of  perhaps  5  pounds,  or  exhaust  steam,  is  then  let  into 
the  space  between  the  tubes,  but  shut  off  from  the  top 
of  the  pan.  The  temperature  of  this  steam  may  be 
somewhere  from  190°  to  210°  F.,  which  would  be  too 
low  to  boil  and  evaporate  the  cane-juice,  but  that  a 
partial  vacuum  is  maintained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pan.  The  juice  therefore  steams,  and  the  resultant 
vapor  is  carried  by  large  connecting  pipes  to  the  space 
about  the  tubes  in  the  second  pan.  The  steam  so  car¬ 
ried  over  has  lost  heat,  and  has  a  temperature  of  per¬ 
haps  160°  to  175°.  This  is  made  to  evaporate  the  cane- 
juice  flowed  into  the  second  pan,  because  a  better 
vacuum  is  maintained  there,  still  further  reducing  the 
boiling  point.  The  steam  from  the  second  pan,  cooled 
to  perhaps  135°  to  150°,  is  made  to  perform  the  evapo¬ 
ration  in  the  third  and  last  pan,  where  the  best  possible 
vacuum  is  maintained,  first  by  pumping  and  then  by 
condensing  the  steam — for  which  there  is  no  further 
use.  The  flowing  of  the  juice  from  pan  to  pan  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  pumping,  because  of  the  better 
vacuum  maintained  in  each  succeeding  pan,  which 
serves  to  draw  the  liquor  along  by  suction,  although  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  transit  it  is  decidedly  viscous. 
The  sirup  flowing  from  the  last  pan  of  the  triple  effect 
is  next  subjected  to  a  further  clarifying  and  skimming, 
as  the  residue  of  impurities  is  more  easily  eliminated 
in  this  condensed  condition  than  at  earlier  stages.  It 
then  goes  to  another  vacuum-pan  for  a  final  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  as  complete  as  possible,  reducing 
the  sirup  to  a  pasty  mass  that  flows  very  slowly.  It  is 
withdrawn  from  this  pan  by  means  of  a  large  valve  a 
foot  and  a-lmlf  in  diameter,  the  operation  being  called 
a  strike,  and  the  valve  a  strike-valve.  The  sticky, 
viscous  mass  is  struck  into  cooling  cans,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize,  the  length  of  time  which  it  stands  deter¬ 
mining  the  size  of  the  crystals — the  longer  the  time 
the  larger  the  crystals.  At  this  stage  the  crystals  are 
stuck  together  more  or  less  with  molasses,  and  in  order 
to  separate  them  a  mixer,  with  rotating  paddles,  is  first 
employed,  and  then  a  centrifugal  machine.  This  latter 
consists  of  a  perforated  basket,  set  within  a  case,  with 
mechauism  for  rapidly  whirling  the  basket  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  molasses  by  centrifugal  force,  while  retain¬ 
ing  the  crystals,  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  perforations.  Three  or  four  minutes’  rotating  at  a 
speed  of  1,000  rotations  a  minute  suffice  to  separate  the 
molasses  from  a  basket  containing  200  pounds  of  mixed 
crystals  and  molasses.  The  crystallized  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  process  is  slightly  brown,  though  not 
nearly  so  brown  as  many  of  the  sugars  which  were 
sold  on  the  market  about  1870,  when  refining  had  not 
become  universal.  Sugar  made  by  the  above-described 
process  would  be  both  sweeter  and  cheaper  to  be  sold 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the  centrifugal 
machine,  but  fashion  has  dictated  that  it  must  be  white, 
and  so  it  has  to  go  to  the  refinery. 

Maple-sugar  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  maple 
(see  Acer).  That  yielding  the  richest  juice  is  the 
Acer  saccharinum,  the  rock  or  sugar-maple.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  New  England 
about  the  year  1752.  It  thence  extended  throughout 
the  wooded  portions  of  the  country  where  the  sugar- 
maple  abounds,  particularly  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  further  south.  The  sugar  is  mostly  consumed 
in  its  raw  state,  considerable  quantities  being  sold  in 
small  cakes  and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  be  easily 
made  into  the  best  white  sugar.  Its  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  steadily  increases,  the  product  for 
1894  being  7,633,036  pounds,  on  which  a  bounty  was 
paid,  and  doubtless  much  more,  which  was  manufac¬ 
tured  for  family  use  by  those  ow  ning  trees,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  too  6mall  to  cause  them  to  take  the  trouble  to 
collect  the  bounty. 

Beet-root  sugar  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  Its  manufacture  was  called 
into  existence  in  the  former  country  by  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  which  cut  off  the  ordinary  colonial  supplies 
of  cane-sugar.  The  roots  employed  are  those  of  the 
white  beet,  and  are  gathered  in  October.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  beet-sugar  in  America  was  attempted  about  the 
year  1830,  by  a  company  formed  in  Philadelphia,  which 
failed  from  a  want  of  practical  information  upon  the 
subject.  Eight  years  later,  in  1838,  a  company  was 
formed  at  Northampton,  Mass.  They  produced  some¬ 
thing  over  half  a  ton  of  good  sugar.  The  next  attempt 
was  made  in  1864,  by  Messrs.  Gennert,  at  Chatsworth, 
Illinois.  In  1866  they  had  400  acres  of  land  planted, 
which  yielded  4, 0(X)  tons  of  roots,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  less  than  $4  per  ton.  The  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  contained  in  the  roots  was  found  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  European  roots. 
The  next  establishment  of  this  kind  was  instituted  at 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  in  1867,  and  is  now  transferred 
to  California.  Another  effort  was  made  in  1877-78  by- 
Mr.  Jos.  Wharton,  a  Philadelphian,  upon  his  extensive 
estate  in  New  Jersey.  There  are  now  several  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country  producing  beet-sugar,  their  annual 
product  being  about  20,000  tons. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  the  dif¬ 
fusion  process  of  extracting  the  saccharine  matter  is 
most  commonly  practiced.  It  consists  in  shaving  the 
vegetables  into  slices,  and  placing  them  in  a  mechanism 
called  a  diffuser,  which  stirs  them  about  in  water,  until 
the  saccharine  matter  is  almost  wholly  taken  up,  when 
the  slices  can  be  removed,  the  juice  so  obtained 
being  defecated,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
settled,  filtered,  and  finally  evaporated,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cane-juice.  The  process  entails  more  detail  of 
manufacture  than  with  cane-juice.  Many  methods 
have  been  tried  for  simplifying  the  w-ork,  by  crushing 
or  macerating  the  beets  to  secure  the  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  pulp  of  the  beet  becomes  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  saccharine  matter  that  the  separation 
becomes  very  tedious.  Even  when  the  beets  are  crushed 
in  bags  some  of  the  pulp  escapes  and  causes  difficulty. 
Therefore  the  diffusion  process  is  generally  preferred, 
and  by  its  use  about  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  crystallized 
sugar  is  obtained  from  the  beet. 

(Refining.)  The  refining  or  whitening  of  sugar  is 
accomplished  by  boiling  and  filtering  with  lime-water 
and  animal  charcoal.  The  first  process  is  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  the  sugar  in  a  cistern  of  hot  water,  the  solution 
being  then  pumped  into  blow'-up  pans  for  defecation. 
The  liquor  is  led  from  the  defecators  through  a  series 
of  cylindrical  filters  containing  bone-black,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  animal  charcoal,  combined  with 
calcareous  qualities.  A  little  ultramarine  is  often  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  blue  to  counteract  the  natural  yellow, 
and  thus  assist  the  whitening  of  the  product,  which 
should  trickle  from  the  filters  in  a  clear,  colorless  con¬ 
dition.  After  a  time  the  bone  black  becomes  so  stained 
that  it  loses  its  power  of  decoloring,  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  filter,  washed  in  a  dilute  acid,  then  in  water, 
and  finally  reburned  in  a  retort,  after  which  it  is  again 
fit  for  service.  After  filtration  and  decoloring,  the 
liquor  is  put  through  the  vacuum-pans  and  centrifugal 
machine,  emerging  in  a  completed  state,  ready  for  the 
market.  When  loaf-sugar  is  desired,  however,  the 
mass  from  the  strike-valve  is  not  taken  to  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  machine,  but  to  a  mold,  where  it  is  cast  in  blocks, 
and  after  hardening  cutup  in  a  machine  having  a  gang 
of  small  saws,  set  apart  the  diameter  of  the  lumps. 
These  divide  the  molded  mass  into  slabs,  sticks,  and 
lumps.  The  refining  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has 
passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  one  company, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  popularly 
known  as  the  Sugar  Trust.  It  controls  about  a  dozen 
refineries,  handling  about  2,000,000  tons  annually. 

( Production .)  The  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  mostly  imported,  the  West  Indies,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  furnishing 
the  greater  part  of  the  supply  until  the  internal  trou¬ 
bles  in  Cuba  (which  was  the  largest  exporter)  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  growing  and  grinding  of  the  cane 
there,  since  which  time  the  iudustry  has  materially 
developed  in  the  Southern  States,  especially  Louisiana. 
It  was  begun  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  inaugurated  a  system  of  bounties  that  re¬ 
mained  in  force  until  1894.  In  that  year  about  600,- 
000, (K)0  pounds  of  sugar  were  produced  in  Louisiana, 
on  which  the  Government  paid  a  bounty  of  over  $10,- 
000,000.  The  total  home  product  for  the  present  year, 
1897,  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  billion  pounds. 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1894  was  3,834,843,605  pounds  of  cane- 
sugar,  valued  at  $111,078,848,  and  610,350,276  pounds  of 
beet-sugar,  valued  at  $15,793,041.  The  exports  for  the 
same  period  were  14,778,416  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
valued  at  $653,052.  An  estimate  of  the  annual  beet- 
sugar  production  of  European  countries  in  metric  tone 
of  2,204.6  pounds,  is  as  follows:  Germany,  1,350,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  845,000;  France,  575,000;  Russia, 
650,000;  Belgium,  235,000;  Netherlands,  75,000;  other 
countries,  ill, 000 ;  total,  3,841,000  metric  tons.  An 
estimate  of  cane-sugar  production  in  the  countries  of 
the  world  iu  metric  tons,  is  as  follows:  Cuba,  150,000; 
Java,  480,000;  United  States,  500,000;  Philippine 
Islands,  265,000;  Brazil,  260, 000;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
135,000;  Mauritius,  125,000 ;  Demerara,  110,000  ;  Egypt, 
70,000;  Barbadoes,  65,000;  Peru,  65,000;  Puerto  Rico, 
60,000;  Trinidad,  50,000;  Guadeloupe, 40,000 ;  Reunion, 
37,000 ;  Martinique,  32,000;  Jamaica,  25,000;  Lesser 
Antilles,  25, (XX);  total,  2,494,000  tons.  According  to 
estimates  the  aggregate  production  of  beet  and  cane- 
sugar  in  1893-94  was:  Beet,  3,841,000  metric  tons; 
cane,  2,960,000  metric  tons  ;  total,  6,801,000  metric  tons. 

Sng'ar.  «.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of  sugar. 

— v.  a.  To  mix,  sprinkle,  cover,  season,  or  impregnate 
with  sugar;  as,  to  sugar  a  cake. — To  compliment;  to 
cover  with  soft  words  or  honeyed  speech  ;  to  clothe  with 
adulation;  to  sweeten;  as,  “And  sugared  speeches 
whispered  in  mine  ear.” 

Sugar-baker,  n.  A  maker  of  loaf-sugar. 

Sugar-beet, n.  (Bat.)  See  Beta. 

Sugar-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cei.tis. 

Sugar-busli.  Sugar-orchard,  «.  A  collection 
of  maple-trees  selected  and  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  sugar  from  them. 

Sugar-candy,  n.  Sugar  clarified,  and  made  trans¬ 
parent  by  crystallization. 

Sugar-cane,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacex,  the  species  of  which  are  native  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  commons.  C.  (S.  ojfiei- 


narum)  extends  in  North  America  to  32°,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  only  to  22°  S.  Lat.,  is  a  perennial, 
with  a  creeping  root,  sending  up  a  number  of  culms  or 
stems,  generally  8  to  12  feet  high,  which  have  many 
joints,  are  of  various  colors,  and  about  1  to  2  inches  thick. 
They  are  filled  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  with  a 
loose,  sweet,  juicy  pith.  The  leaves  are  ribbon-shaped, 
4  to  5  feet  long,  with  a  strong  whitish  middle  nerve. 
The  flowers  are  in  great  diffuse  pyramidal  panicles  of  a 
yard  in  length. — The  violet-colored  S.  C.  (S.  violaceum) 
is  particularly  esteemed,  and  much  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  S.  C.  is  usually  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings.  For  this  purpose  the  top  joints  are  used.  The 
cuttings  are  planted  in  rows  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  2  feet  in  the  rows.  The  largest  vari¬ 
eties,  in  rich  moist  soils,  attain  a  height  of  20  feet;  but 
in  poor  dry  soils,  the  height  is  sometimes  scarcely  more 
than  6  feet.  The  best  varieties  are  ready  for  cutting  in 
about  10  months  from  the  time  of  planting,  but  other 
varieties  require  a  longer  period  of  growth,  from  12  to 
20  months.  When  the  canes  are  fully  ripe,  they  are  cut 
a  little  above  the  ground,  and  tied  in  bundles  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mill.  Fresh  canes,  called  rattoons,  spring 
from  the  root,  so  that  the  plantation  does  not  require  to 
be  renewed  for  several  years  ;  but  the  canes  of  the  first 
crop  are  the  largest,  and  a  gradual  decrease  of  size  takes 
place.  The  ordinary  practice  on  sugar  estates  is  to  re¬ 
new  a  part  of  the  plantation  every  year. — The  Chinese 
sugar-cane,  sugar-grass,  or  sorgho-grass  (Molcus  sor¬ 
ghum ,  or  Sorghum  vulgare),  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
in  1856,  where  its  cultivation  has  extended  as  far  N.  as 
Maiue.  The  sugar  obtained  from  it  is  equal  in  quality 
to  that  from  the  true  S.  C.,and  the  quantity  is  very  re¬ 
munerative.  The  W'hole  quantity  of  sirup  now  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  grass  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  20,000,000 
gallons.  Numerous  varieties  are  already  in  cultivation ; 
one  class  of  them,  called  Sorgo,  being  derived  from  Chi¬ 
nese  seed  ;  another,  called  Imphee,  from  seed  which  was 
brought  from  Africa. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Logan  co. 

Sugar  Creek ,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  McLean  co.,  and 
flows  S.W.  into  Salt  creek. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Wabash,  about  3  m.  S.E.  of  Newport, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  m. 

.Sugar  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Miami  co. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Mecklenberg 
co.,  and  flowing  E.  falls  into  Catawba  river,  in  York  co., 
South  Carolina. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Ohio,  flows  into  Portage  river  from 
Ottawa  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Starke  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  from  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Armstrong  co.,  18  miles  east  north¬ 
east  of  Butler. — A  village  and  township  of  Venango 
con  uty. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Walworth  county,  41  miles  west  south-west  of 
Milwaukee. 

Sugared,  (shoog'ard),  p.  a.  Sweetened  with,  or  as  with, 
sugar  ;  as,  a  sugared  compliment. 

Sugar  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Kane 
co.  * 

Sugar  drove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Dallas  co. 

Sugar  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co. 

Sugar  drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Warren  co.,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Warren. — A 
township  of  Mercer  co. 

Sug'ariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sugary  or 
sweet. 

Sug'aring,  n.  Act  of  sweetening  or  covering  with 
sugar;  also,  the  sugar  so  used.  —  Operation  or  process 
of  making  sugar. 

Sug'arless.  a.  Free  from,  or  lacking  sugar. 

Sng'ar-loaf,  n.  A  mass  of  refined  sugar,  usually  in 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone. —  A  hat  made  in’ the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  formerly  worn  by  the  Puritans. 

Sugar  Loaf,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Boone  co. — 
A  township  of  Cleburne  co. — A  township  of  Marion  co. 
— A  post-township  of  Sebastian  co. 

Sugar  Loaf,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
60  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  York. 

Sugar  Loaf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Columbia  co. — A  post-township  of  Luzerne  co. 

Sugar-maple,  Sug'ar-tree,  n.  (Sot.)  See  Acbr. 

Sugar  Mill,  n.  (Manuf.)  A  mill  for  expressing  the 
juice  from  sugar-canes,  consisting  usually  of  three  hori¬ 
zontal  iron  rollers,  two  of  which  are  set  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  while  the  third  is  set  over  and  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two,  so  as  to  touch  both.  The  canes 
are  fed  in  between  the  top  roller  and  one  of  the  lower 
ones,  and  there  receive  the  first  squeeze.  The  juice 
runs  down  into  a  trough  formed  in  the  base  of  the  mill ; 
and  the  canes  travel  on  and  receive  their  second  squeeze 
between  the  top  roller  and  the  second  horizontal  one, 
after  which,  the  juice  being  all  squeezed  out,  the  resid¬ 
uary  woolly  fibre,  known  as  begass,  is  used  as  fuel  be¬ 
neath  the  boiler  of  the  engine  that  drives  the  mill. 

Sugar  of  delatine,  n.  (Chern.)  See  Giycocine. 

Sugar  of  Lead.  n.  ( Chem.)  See  Lead  (Acetate  of). 

Sug  ar-plum.  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  up  in  small 
flattened  discs. 

Sugar  Ridge,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Clay  coun¬ 
ty- 

Sugar  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  forms  the  outlet 
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of  Sunapee  Lake  in  Sullivan  co.,  and  flows  W.  into  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Sugar  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Dane  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Pekatonica  River,  7  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois. 

Sugar  Run,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co, 

Sugartown,  in  yew  York,  a  village  of  Catteraugus  co. 

Sug'arton’ii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  79  m.  E.S.E  of  Harrisburg. 

Sug'ar  Tree  Ridge,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  10  m.  S.  of  Hillsborough. 

Sug'ar  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Preble  co.,  100 
m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Sugary,  ( shoog'ar-y ,)  a.  Tinctured  or  sweetened  with 
sugar.  —  Sweet ;  tasting  like,  or  containing,  sugar ;  sac¬ 
charine. —  Fond  of  sugar,  or  of  sweet  things;  as,  a  sug¬ 
ary  tooth. 

Suggest,  ( sud-jist ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  suggirer,  from  Lat.  sub, 
and  gero ,  to  wear.]  To  intimate  or  mention  in  the  first 
instance;  to  offer  indirectly  to  the  mind  or  thoughts; 
as,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  friend.  —  To  hint; 
to  intimate ;  to  present  or  propose  diffidently  or  unob¬ 
trusively ;  as,  to  suggest  a  compromise. 

— v.n.  To  seduce;  to  tempt;  to  instigate. 

Suggester,  (sud-jest'er,)  n.  One  who  makes  a  sugges¬ 
tion  or  suggestions. 

Suggestion,  ( sud-jest'yun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sug- 
geslio. J  Act  of  suggesting.  —  That  which  is  suggested; 
a  hint ;  a  first  intimation,  proposal,  or  mention  ;  insin¬ 
uation;  presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  secret  notification  or  incitement. 

(Law.)  The  announcement  to  the  court,  or  the  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  record,  of  a  fact  which  puts  a  stop  to 
the  suit  in  its  existiug  form,  as  the  death  or  insolvency 
of  a  party. 

Snggest'ive,  a.  Conveying  a  suggestion,  a  hint,  or 
intimation. 

Suggest'ively,  adv.  By  way  of  suggestion. 

Suggest'iveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Suggs'vllle,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
110  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Sulil,  (soul,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  28  m.  from  Er¬ 
furt.  Manuf.  Fire-arms  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  9,877. 

Suicid'nl,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  comprehending,  the 
crime  of  suicide. 

Suicid'tllly,  adv.  In  a  suicidal  manner. 

Su'icide,  (-sid,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  suicidium  —  sui,  of  him¬ 
self,  and  csedo,  to  kill.]  Self-murder;  the  act  of  design¬ 
edly  destroying  one’s  own  life.  —  The  earliest  recorded 
examples  of  self-destructiou  are  those  of  Samson  (b.  c. 
1117)  and  of  Saul  (b.  c.  1055).  The  rank  which  religious 
suicide  has  held  from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  still 
holds,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  too  often 
described,  and  is  too  familiar  in  its  most  notorious  and 
painful  instances,  to  need  more  than  adverting  to  on 
the  present  occasion.  Among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  the 
great  master  of  ethics,  was  emphatic  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  suicide.  Plato  speaks  in  a  more  dubious  strain. 
Writing  as  a  lawgiver,  he  reprobates  it;  and  in  his  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  the  well-known 
illustration  which  has  figured  ever  since  in  all  such  dis¬ 
cussions,  in  which  lie  compares  it  to  the  desertion  by  a 
soldier  of  his  post.  Yet  he  expressly  excepts  from  his 
censure  those  cases  in  which  it  is  committed  under  the 
pressure  of  immitigable  calamity.  Pythagoras,  at  an 
earlier  period,  denied  its  lawfulness.  In  the  later  days 
•f  Greek  philosophy,  both  Stoics  and  Epicureans  found 
arguments  for  its  defence  in  their  respective  principles. 
The  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  had,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  share  in  producing  that  tendency  to  suicide 
which  distinguished  the  higher  society  of  Rome  in  the 
later  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The  “  Roman  death,” 
as  it  is  emphatically  called,  was  not  really  a  national 
habit.  The  older  manners  of  the  commonwealth  repu¬ 
diated  it.  Its  prevalence  was  owing  to  foreign  doctrines, 
acting  on  minds  affected  by  violent  passions,  engrossing 
luxuries,  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  distin¬ 
guished  that  rera.  Although  Christianity  was  not  slow 
in  effecting  a  reform  in  the  feelings  of  mankind  on  this 
subject,  yet  some  relics  of  the  aucient  sentiments  lin¬ 
gered  awhile,  even  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  believ¬ 
ers.  The  fanatical  Donatists  were  greatly  addicted  to 
suicide,  and  are  justly  condemned  on  this  account  among 
others  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Church,  who  consid¬ 
ered  suicide  lawful  only  when  committed  by  virgins  to 
preserve  their  chastity.  The  cherished  sentiments  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  on  this  subject  rendered  them 
lenient  to  such  victims  of  honor;  and  some  of  them  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  commend  them.  Augustine  only 
pities  them,  and  expressly  classes  all  suicide  as  homi¬ 
cide.  (De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  19.)  Prof.  Von  (Ettinger,  of 
Prussia,  has  recently  published  a  curious  work  on  moral 
statistics  and  Christian  manners,  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  subject  of  suicide  in  an  exhaustive  style.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  same  subject  has  not  been  so  fully 
handled  as  regards  this  country;  for  the  conditions  of 
life  here  differ  in  some  very  important  respects  from 
those  of  life  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes.  Extreme  wretchedness,  with  no  hope  of  escape 
from  it,  such  as  may  be  daily  witnessed  in  European 
countries,  and  which  is  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  suicide 
there,  is  almost  unknown  here;  and  the  very  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  we  meet  with  are  those  whose  own  folly 
and  misconduct  have  brought  it  upon  themselves.  The 
statistics  of  Prof.  Von  (Ettinger  are  based  mainly  upon 
the  tables  of  France  and  Prussia,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  of  any  nations  in  Europe, 
tli©  municipal  and  communal  administrations  there  be- 
very  careful  in  making  up  their  reports.  The  results 


which  he  deduces  are  remarkable.  The  first  fact,  which 
is  striking,  is  that  the  ratio  of  suicide  to  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  increase  faster  than  the  population  itself.  Thus, 
in  Prussia,  in  1830,  the  number  of  suicides  reported  was 
1,167 ;  and  in  1865  it  was  3,219,  which  was  2J£  times 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population. 
In  France,  the  numbers  during  the  same  years  were  re¬ 
spectively  1,739  and  4,700,  which  is  more  than  9  times 
the  increase  of  the  population.  A  part  of  this  apparent 
increase  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more  accurate  reports 
nowadays.  The  learned  statistician  found  that  the 
proportion  of  unmarried  persons  who  kill  themselves  is 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  married.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  widowed  persons  is  greater  still.  But  that 
of  the  divorced  and  separated  is  the  largest,  it  being 
uniformly  5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  married.  As 
regards  the  causes  of  suicide,  he  thinks  that  %  of  the 
cases  of  self-murder  is  caused  by  mental  disease,  1-9  by 
physical  suffering,  %  by  loss  of  property,  1-10  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  ,  shame,  or  a  morbid  conscience,  1-10 
by  family  quarrels,  1-9  by  drunkenness,  gambling,  and 
other  vices.  The  number  caused  by  grief  or  disappointed 
love  is  exceedingly  small.  3-4ths  of  all  the  suicides  are 
males.  See  Suicide  of  Dr.  Morselli,  also  S.  of  Dr.  O’Dee 
(N.  Y.  1882). — (Law.)  See  Felo-de-se. 

Su'ieidism,  (-ism,)  n.  The  state  of  being  suicidal. 

Su'idre,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Swine  family,  comprising 
Pachydermata  highly  important  to  man  as  food.  The 
animals  composing  this  family  are  characterized  by 
having  on  each  foot  2  large  principal  toes  shod  with 
stout  hoofs,  and  2  lateral  toes  which  are  much  shorter 
and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  vari¬ 
able  in  number:  but  the  lower  incisors  are  all  levelled 
forwards.  The  canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth, 
and  recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  terminated  by  a 
truncated  snout,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground.  The 
Babyroussa,  Peccary,  and  other  allied  genera  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  family;  but  the  type  of  the  Suidx  is  Sus, 
the  Hoa  (q.  v.) 

Su'i  {fen'eris.  [Lat.]  Of  his,  or  its,  own  kind;  pecu¬ 
liar;  individual. 

Sii'ing,  pp.  of  Sce,  q.  v. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  sues. 

Su'ingly,  adv.  With,  or  by  means  of,  suing. 

Suir,  (share,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  rises  in  the 
Devil’s  Bit  Mountains,  co.  of  Tipperary,  and  unites  with 
the  Barrow  to  form  the  sestuary  of  Wexford  Harbor, 
after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  m. 

Quislin’,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Solano  co.,  1  m.  S.  of  Fairfield. 

Suisun'  Ray,  in  California,  15  m.  long  and  7  broad, 
connected  with  the  San  Pablo  Bay  on  the  W.  by  the 
Strait  of  Carquinez. 

Suisun'  Creek,  in  California,  flows  into  Suisun  Bay. 

Suit,  (sut.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  suivre,  to  follow;  Lat .  sequor.] 
Act  of  suing;  attempt  or  endeavor  to  gain  an  end  or 
object.  —  Courtship;  solicitation  of  a  woman  in  mar¬ 
riage. —  A  number  of  things  used  together,  and  in  a  de¬ 
gree  necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  a  set ;  as,  a  suit  of  clothes. 

(Law.)  Prosecution  of  legal  right  or  claim ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  ;  a  case. 

To  bring  suit.  (Law.)  To  institute  an  action. 

— n.  a.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  make  proper;  as,  to  suit  the 
deed  to  the  word.  —  To  be  fitted  to;  to  become;  as,  his 
styleof  dress  suits  him  admirably.  —  To  please;  to  grat¬ 
ify;  to  make  content;  as,  he  is  well  suited  with  his 
servants. 

— v.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  be  suitable;  to  have  cor¬ 
responding  qualities; — usually  preceding  with  or  to; 
as,  reticence  does  not  suit  with  his  disposition. 

Suitnbil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  suitable;  suitable¬ 
ness. 

Suitable,  (sut'-,)  a.  That  suits  or  is  likely  to  suit; 
fitting;  neat;  proper;  appropriate;  conformable;  be¬ 
coming;  agreeable;  answerable;  convenient;  adequate. 

Suit'ableness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  suitable;  a  state  of  being  adapted  or  accommodated ; 
fitness;  propriety;  agreeableness;  correspondence;  con¬ 
sonance;  congruity;  consistency. 

Suit'ably.  adv.  In  a  suitable  manner. 

Suite,  (sweet,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  suivre,  to  follow.]  A  com¬ 
pany,  or  number  of  attendants  or  followers;  retinue; 
train ;  as,  the  suite  of  royalty. 

— A  set,  series,  collection,  or  arrangement,  as  of  objects; 
as,  a  suite  of  rooms. 

Suit'or,  n.  An  applicant;  a  petitioner;  one  who  sues 
or  entreats;  as,  a  suitor  for  preferment.  —  A  wooer;  a 
lover ;  one  who  courts  a  woman  or  solicits  her  in  mar¬ 
riage;  as,  she  had  a  number  of  suitors  for  her  hand. 

(Law.)  One  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand  of 
right;  one  who  attends  a  court. 

Suk'kertoppen.  in  Greenland,  a  headland  on  the  W. 
coast;  Lat.  65*  22'  N.,  Lon.  53°  5'  W. 

Sul'neoe  C’r^ek,  in  Georgia,  falls  into  the  Coosa- 
wattee  River  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Sul'oate,  Sul'eated.  a.  [From  Lat.  sulcare.)  (Nat. 
Hist.)  Grooved;  furrowed;  channelled;  as,  a  sulcated 
stem. 

Sulfation,  (-kd’shun,)  n.  A  channel,  groove,  or  fur¬ 
row  on  the  surface  of  a  body. 

Suloiiuan  Mountain**,  (soo-li-man’,)  a  range  in 
Afghanistan,  extending  from  Lat.  29°  to  33°  40'  N.,  Lon. 
70°  E.  Its  culminating  point  is  called  the  Throne  of 
Solomon,  and  has  a  height  of  11,000  feet. 

Suli'dse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Gannet. 

Sul'iots,  Siilieles.  n.  pi.  A  people  of  mixed  Alba¬ 
nian  and  Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  S. 
corner  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina  (Epirus),  in  European 
Turkey.  After  having  for  about  15  years  heroically 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Pasha  of  Janina  upon 
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their  independence,  they  were  vanquished  by  Ali  Pasha 
in  1801.  In  1820  they  fought  desperately  against  the 
Turks  for  their  old  oppressor;  and,  ultimately,  they 
took  a  glorious  part  in 
the  war  of  Greek  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  their  coun¬ 
try  was  not  included  by 
the  treaty  of  1829  within 
the  Greek  boundary.  See 
Ali  Pasha,  and  Bozzaris. 

Sulkily,  adv.  In  a 
sulky  manner;  sullenly; 
morosely. 

Sulk'iuess.  n.  Quality 
of  being  sulky. 

Sulks,  n. pi.  Quality  or 
condition  of  being  sulky ; 
sullenness ;  sourness ;  mo¬ 
roseness.  —  To  be  in  the 
sulks,  to  be  in  a  sullen, 
morose,  or  discontented 
humor. 

Sulk'y,a.  (comp,  sulkier;  1 
superl.  sulkiest.)  Sullen; 
sour  ;  heavy  ;  obstinate  ; 
morose  ;  as,  a  sulky  per¬ 
son. 

— n.  A  two-wlieeled  car¬ 
riage  for  a  single,  person. 

Sul  la.  See  Sylla. 

Sul'leu,  a.  [0.  Fr.  soleynr,  from  Lat.  solus,  alone.] 
Gloomy  ;  dark  ;  dismal ;  of  ill  omen  ;  as,  a  sullen  dirge. 
—  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropitious ;  as,  a  sullen 
planet.  —  Intractable;  obstinate.  —  Cross;  sour;  mo¬ 
rose;  splenetic;  gloomily  angry  or  silent ;  affected  with 
ill  humor;  as,  a  sullen  temper.  —  Heavy;  sluggish; 
dull ;  as,  a  sullen  flow. 

Sul'leiily,  adv.  In  a  sullen  manner. 

SulTeuness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sullen. 

Sul'livan,  John,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Berwick, 
Me.,  1740,  served  with  reputation  in  the  republican 
army  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  in 
1777,  and  subsequently  against  the  Indians.  In  1788  he 
became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  afterwards 
judge  of  New  Hampshire.  D.  1795. 

Sullivan,  James,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1744,  was 
successively  justice,  attorney-general,  and  governor  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts; 
and  was  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Constitutional  Liberty  of  the  Press,  &c.  D.  1808. 

Sullivan,  in  Illinois,  a  city  cap.  of  Moultrie  co.,  24  m. 
S.E.  of  Decatur.  Pop.  (1897)  1,640. 

Sullivan.  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  river  and  Busseron 
creek.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous 
coal.  Pop.  (1807)  22,500. — -A  post-town,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  26  m.  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Sullivan  iu  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  70m.  N.E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Sullivan,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,90 
m.  N.E.  of  Augusta . 

Sullivan,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  650  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  Locust  Creek,  the  E.  Fork  of  Medicine 
Creek,  and  by  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks.  Surface,  mostly 
prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Capital.  Milau. — A  post-village 
of  Franklin  county,  71  miles  S.W.  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis. 

Sullivan,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  W.S.W.  county,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Vermont;  area,  570  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Ashuelot.  Sunapee  Lake  is  on  its  E.  border. 
Surface,  elevated,  with  occasional  mountain  ridges ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Newport. 

* — A  post-township  of  Cheshire  co.,  38  m.  W.S.W.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Sullivan,  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  county,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania ;  area,  890  square  miles.  Rivers,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Shawangunk,  Neversink,  Mongaup,  and  Beaver- 
kill.  Surface,  mountainous  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Min.  Lead.  Cap.  Monticello. — A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Madison  county,  120  miles  north-west  of 
Albany. 

Sullivan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ashland  co.,  99  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Sullii  an,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.E.  county;  area, 
430  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Loyalsock, 
Muncy,  and  Little  Loyalsock  creeks.  Surface,  elevated 
and  covered  with  forests,  and  traversed  S.  by  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains.  Capital,  Laporte. — A  post-village 
and  township  of  Tioga  county,  20  miles  E.  of  Welles- 
borough. 

Sullivan,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  I  ir- 
ginia;  area,  410  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Holston  and  Watauga. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap. 
Blountsville.  Pop.  (1897)  22,250. 

Sullivan,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jeffersoa 
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Sul'livan’s  Island,  in  S.  Carolina,  an  island  in  the 
harbor  and  6  m.  below  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  which 
is  situated  Fort  Moultrie. 

Sul'li  vanvillo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
mung  co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Elmira. 

Surly,  i>.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  SULLIED,)  (sul'lid.)  [Fr. 
souiller .]  To  soil ;  to  dirty  ;  to  spot ;  to  tarnish.  —  To 
darken.  —  To  stain  ;  to  soil,  as  the  fairness  or  purity  of 
reputation;  as,  virtue  sullied  by  calumny. 

— v.  n.  To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

_ n.  Soil ;  tarnish ;  spot ;  as,  a  sully  on  one’s  reputation. 

Sully,  ( sool’le ,)  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Baron  de 
Rosny,  and  Duke  de,  a  French  statesman,  b  1559.  He 
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wa s,  in  his  youth,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  attended 
that  monarch  throughout  his  long  and  eventful  life,  es¬ 
caped  with  him  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
attended  him  through  all  his  battles,  and  entered  Paris 
•with  him.  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  S.  was 
made  minister  of  finance,  and  in  that  responsible  office 
displayed  uncommon  capability  and  judgment.  On  the 
murder  of  his  royal  master  he  retired  from  political 
life,  and  occupied  himself  with  his  memoirs  till  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  D.  1641. 

Sully,  Thomas,  an  American  artist,  b.  in  Horncagtle,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  England,  1783,  emigrated  to  the  U.  States  with 
his  parents,  1792,  studied  painting  in  Charleston,  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Richmond,  Va..  as  a  portrait-painter 
in  1803,  removed  afterwards  to  New  York,  and,  in  1809, 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  lived.  His 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  American  portrait- 
painters  is  founded  upon  numerous  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  the  full-length  portraits  of  Dr. 
Benj.  Rush,  Commodore  Decatur,  Thos.  Jefferson,  and 
Lafayette.  The  liostor  Museum  possesses  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  D.  1872. 

SuliiioitH,  ( sool-mo'na ,)  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Italy,  34  m. 
from  Aquila.  Manuf.  Paper, shell  goods,  &c. 

Sul  phate,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulpha  tie.  (-fdt'ik,)  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  containing,  a  sulphate  or  sulphates. 

Surpiiitle,  n.  (Oh era.)  One  of  the  combinations  of 
the  metals  with  sulphur,  formerly  known  as  sulphuret, 
and  which  are  hardly  less  important,  both  in  a  chemical 
and  economical  poiDt  of  view,  than  the  oxides.  A  largo 
number  of  these  occur  in  nature,  having  a  high  metallic 
lustre,  and  forming  valuable  ores.  Sulphur  generally 
combines  with  the  metals  in  varying  proportions,  and  it 
generally  happens  that  the  number  of  oxides  and  S.  of 
a  given  metal  are  equal.  Exceptions  to  this,  however, 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths; 
thus  there  are  but  two  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  barium,  whilst  there  are  no  less  than  five  S.  of  theso 
metals.  All  the  metallic  S.  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  most  of  them  fuse  at  a  red  heat,  and  some 
sublime  unchanged.  If  air  be  admitted  to  the  heated 
sulphides,  they  are  all  decomposed,  the  sulphur  becom¬ 
ing  oxidized,  and  either  passes  off,  leaving  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  behind,  or  unites  with  the  base  forming  the 
sulphate,  which,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  decomposes 
in  certain  cases,  leaving  the  oxide  behind.  The  S.  of 
the  noble  metals  part  with  the  whole  of  their  sulphur, 
the  pure  metal  remaining.  The  S.  are  all  insoluble  in 
water,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potassium,  sodium, 
strontium,  barium,  and  calcium.  Sulphide  of  magnesium 
is  only  slightly  soluble.  S.  are  prepared  in  a  number 
of  ways  :  —  By  heating  the  metal  or  its  oxide  with  sul¬ 
phur;  by  decomposing  the  sulphates;  by  heating  them 
with  charcoal  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen;  by  passing 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  their  solu¬ 
tions,  or  by  adding  to  them  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide.  The  preparation  of  particular  S.  will  be 
found  described  under  the  heads  of  their  bases.  Certain 
of  the  higher  S.,  as  for  instance  the  pentasulphides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony,  act  as  acids,  forming  soluble  and 
crystallizable  salts  with  the  alkaline  protosulphides. 
The  sulph-arseniate  and  sulph-antimoniate  of  sodium 
are  examples  of  this. 

S'li'pliion,  n.  ( Ohem.')  An  hypothetical  radicle,  sup¬ 
posed,  according  to  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  to  be  the 
base  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  regarded  as  its  hydride, 
H2S04.  Sulphion  would  thus  fall  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  sulphuric  acid  being  its 
hydride,  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  hydride  of  chlorine, 
the  sodium  salts  being  Na2S04,  and  NaCl  the  sulphionide 
and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  name  sulphionide  of 
sodium,  as  proposed  for  sulphide  of  soda,  has  not  as  yet 
come  into  use,  although  the  followers  of  the  binary 
theory  mark  the  change  of  view  by  using  the  terms 
sulphate  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  &c.  These 
remarks  equally  apply  to  the  other  oxy-acids. 

Sul'phite,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Sul'l»h«-s«lt.  w.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  salts  in  which 
the  oxygen  appears  to  be  replaced  by  sulphur,  both  in 
the  base  and  the  acid,  as  in  the  salt,  sulph-antimoniate 
of  soda. 

Sul'phitr,  n.  [Lat.  sulfur ;  Fr.  soufre.]  S’.,  or  brim¬ 
stone,  has  been  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  found  native  in  mechanical  combination  with  va¬ 
rious  earthy  impurities  in  most  volcanic  districts,  moro 
particularly  in  Sicily  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  native  S.  of  commerce  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Sicily,  where  it  occurs  in  beds  of  blue-clayey 
formation.  It  is  found  native  in  two  forms,  —  in  trans¬ 
parent  amber  crystals,  as  virgin  sulphur;  or  in  opaque, 
lemon-vellow  crystalline  masses,  as  volcanic  S.  It  is 
found  in  combination  with  the  different  metals,  forming 
metallic  sulphides,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  earth. 
Zinc  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena,  cinnabar, 
gray  antimony,  and  realgar,  are  a  few  instances  of  the 
valuable  ores  containing  S.  In  its  oxidized  condition, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  very  largely  distributed  over 
the  mineral  kingdom.  S.  exists  in  many  organic  bodies; 
for  example,  it  is  always  contained  in  albumen  and  the 
various  protein  compounds.  Native  S.  is  purified  from 
the  foreign  substances  mixed  with  it  by  distillation  in, 
first,  long  brick  furnaces  containing  earthen  retorts 
communicating  with  receivers  of  the  same  material; 
and  afterwards  in  iron  retorts  communicating  with 
chambers  of  brickwork,  in  which  the  sulphur  condenses 
in  light  flocks,  known  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  When 
melted  and  cast,  these  form  the  roll  brimstone  of  com¬ 
merce.  Until  lately  the  Sicilian  S.  was  exported  as  far  as 
California,  but  now  the  S.  works  on  the  shore  of  Clear 


Lake  produce  4  tons  a  day,  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  that  State,  and  theman u factu r 1  of 
the  compounds  of  S.  has  already  taken  a  great  impoi- 
tance.  — S.  can  also  be  easily  extracted  from  iron  and 
copper  pyrites. — Iron  pyrites  forms  the  yellow  metallic- 
looking  substance  which  is  often  met  with  in  masses 
of  coal,  sometimes  in  distinct  cubical  crystals,  and 
which  is  to  be  picked  up  in  large  quantities  on  some 
sea-beaches,  where  it  occurs  in  rounded  nodules,  rusty 
outside,  but  having  a  fine  radiated  metallic  fracture. 
When  this  mineral  is  strongly  heated  it  gives  up  part 
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of  its  S. ;  at  a  very  high  temperature  one  half  of  the  S. 
may  be  separated;  but  by  an  ordinary  furnace  heat 
only  about  one-fourth  can  be  obtained.  The  distillation 
of  iron  pyrites  is  sometimes  effected  in  couical  fire-clay 
vessels  (Fig.  2444)  closed  at  the  wider  end,  and  stopped 
towards  the  other  with  a  perforated  plate  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  S.  vapor.  Each  vessel  contains  100  lbs. 
of  pyrites,  and  yields  14  lbs.  of  S.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  .S’,  is  a  brittle,  insoluble,  inodorous  solid,  of  a 
lemon-yellow  color,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  By  friction  with  silk  or  wool, 
it  becomes  negatively  electrified.  It  is  a  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  substance,  burning  readily  in  the  air  at  about 
450°  or  500°  Fahr.,  and  giving  off  suffocating  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  At  239°  Fahr.  it  melts,  forming  a 
yellow  liquid,  and  slightly  increasing  in  bulk.  Provided 
the  above  temperature  is  not  exceeded,  it  remains 
nearly  transparent  on  cooling,  but  becomes  gradually 
opaque  from  interior  molecular  changes.  In  close  ves¬ 
sels,  it  may  be  distilled  by  raising  the  heat  to  about 
834°  Fahr.  S.  is  very  remarkable  as  affording  a  striking 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  allotropic  condition 
of  matter.  (See  Allotrophy.) —  Hydrogen  and  S.  vapor, 
when  burnt,  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Burnt  in 
oxygen,  heated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  it 
unites  with  them,  forming  well-known  compounds.  The 
vapor  of  S.  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  forms  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon.  Nearly  all  the  metals  combine  with  it 
at  ordinary  or  increased  temperatures.  S.  forms  8 
oxides  which,  combined  with  water,  act  as  acids: 


Hyposulphurous  acid . H2S02 

Sulphurous  acid .  112S03 

Sulphuric  acid . H2S04 

Thiosulphuric  acid . H2S203 

Dithionic  acid . H2S209 

Trithionic  acid . H2S3G6 

Tetrathionic  acid .  H2S406 

Pentathionic  acid . H2S606 


S.  unites  with  chlorine  in  several  proportions,  the  most 
important  being  the  chloride  and  dichloride.  The 
chloride,  S2C12,  is  prepared  by  transmitting  a  current 
of  chlorine  over  melted  6'.,  the  resulting  chloride  being 
collected  in  a  perfectly  dry  receiver.  It  is  a  dark  yellow 
liquid,  very  volatile,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  penetrating 
disagreeable  odor.  It  emits  fumes  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  and  when  dropped  into  water  gradually 
decomposes  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids  and 
free  sulphur.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l-658,  and 
boils  at  280°  Fahr.  It  is  used  for  vulcanizing  India- 
rubber  goods.  By  saturating  chloride  of  sulphur  with 
chlorine,  a  dark  red  liquid  (SC12)  is  formed.  The 
corresponding  bromides  are  liquids  analogous  to  the 
chlorides.  The  iodide  is  a  crystalline  brittle  gray  solid. 
With  nitrogen,  S.  forms  a  bisulphide,  which  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  golden-yellow  rhombic  crystals.  It  deto¬ 
nates  powerfully  by  percussion,  or  when  heated  to  314° 
Fahr.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  it  readily,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine  sparingly,  and  water  not  at 
all.  Equiv.,  23 ;  symbol,  S. 

Slilpliuration,  (sul'fu-rd'shun,)  n.  (Chem.)  The 
process  by  which  certain  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods  are  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  sulphurous  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  decoloring  or 
bleaching. 

Sn  1  pliu'reous.  Sulphurous.  a.  Consisting  of 
sulphur;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone; 
impregnated  with,  or  resembling,  sulphur. 

Sulphu'reoaisly,  ado.  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

Sul ph u'reousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sulphureous. 

Sul'phuret,  (-fu-rft,)n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Sulphide,  q.v. 

Sulpliurottod  Hydrogen,  n.  (Chem.)  See  IIy- 
DHOSULPHURIC  Acid. 

Sul  phur  Fork,  a  tributary  of  Red  River,  rises  in 
Fannin  co.,  Texas,  and  flowing  S. E.,  falls  into  the  Red 
River. 


Sulphur  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette  co. 

Sul'phuric  Acid.  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Vitriol,  n.  (Chem.) 
A  very  important  acid  which  occurs  in  nature  in  large 
quantities,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
in  combination  with  the  various  bases,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  the  oxides  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  alumina,  &c.  Its  mineral  com¬ 
binations  are  generally  known  as  vitriols,  a  name  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  manufactured  products.  S. 
A.  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid,  or 
some  other  oxide  of  sulphur.  In  its  perfectly  anhydrous 
condition,  it  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline  fibrous  mass, 
somewhat  resembling  asbestos  in  appearance.  It  can 
be  moulded  in  the  fingers  like  wax  without  charring 
the  skin;  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  deliquescent, 
hissing  violently  when  thrown  into  water;  thereby  be¬ 
coming  S.  A.  It  chars  wood,  paper,  sugar,  and  other 
similar  substances,  by  abstracting  water  from  them.  It 
melts  at  65°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  110°  Fahr.,  forming  a 
colorless  vapor.  It  possesses  no  acid  properties  what¬ 
ever,  and  is  not  regarded  as  such  by  the  followers  of 
Gerhardt,  by  whom  it  is  called  sulphuric  anhydride. 
The  vapor,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  re¬ 
solved  into  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  With  sulphur  it  forms 
several  more  or  less  definite  compounds,  of  a  brown, 
green,  and  blue  color  respectively,  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  sufficient  investigation.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  S.  A.  in  commerce.  The  first  of  these,  fuming  or 
Nordhausen  S.  A.,  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
basic  sulphate  of  iron  formed  by  heating  crystals  of 
common  green  vitriol.  It  is  si  somewhat  viscid  liquid, 
generally  of  a  light-brown  color,  from  containing  traces 
of  organic  matter,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  1896.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  the  anhy¬ 
drous  and  monohvdrated  S.  A.,  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  H„S04S03.  It  solidifies  at  32°  Fahr.  into 
a  mass  of  transparent  colorless  crystals.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  arts  for  dissolving  indigo.  The  second  va¬ 
riety  is  the  ordinary  N.  A.,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  of  commerce. 
It  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities  by  burning  sul¬ 
phur  or  roasting  pyrites,  and  oxidizing  the  resulting 
sulphurous  acid  by  means  of  aqueous  vapor  and  certain 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  following  experiment  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  important  chemical  principles  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  S.  A.,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  on  a  large  scale. 


a 


Fig.  2445.  —  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid. 


A  large  glass  flask  or  globe  (A,  Fig.  2445)  is  fitted  with 
a  cork,  through  which  are  passed  —  a,  a  tube  connected 
with  a  flask  D  containing  copper  and  strong  »S.  A.,  for 
evolving  sulphurous  acid;  b,  a  tube  connected  with  the 
flask  B  containing  copper  and  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
12)  for  supplying  nitric  oxide;  c,  a  tube  proceeding 
from  a  small  flask  E  containing  water.  On  applying  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  flask  containing  nitric  acid  and  cop¬ 
per,  the  nitric  oxide  passes  into  the  globe  and  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  filling  the  globe  with  red 
nitric  peroxide.  The  nitric  oxide  flask  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved.  Sulphurous  acid  is  then  generated  by  heating 
the  flask  containing  S.  A.  and  copper;  the  sulphurous 
acid  will  soon  decolorize  the  red  nitric  peroxide,  the 
contents  of  the  globe  becoming  colorless,  and  the  crys¬ 
talline  compound  forming  abundantly  on  the  sides;  the 
sulphurous  acid  flask  may  then  be  removed.  Steam  is 
sent  into  the  globe  from  the  flask  containing  water, 
when  the  crystalline  compound  will  be  dissolved,  and 
N.  A.  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  If  air  be 
now  blown  into  the  globe,  the  nitric  oxide  will  again 
acquire  the  red  color  of  nitric  peroxide.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  be  repeated,  the  steam  being  introduced  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  no  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  whatever  will  be  formed,  the  sulphurous  acid 
being  at  once  converted  into  hydrated  <$.  A.  —  When 
pure,  S.  A.  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless,  inodorous  liquid, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1’842.  It  is  intensely 
caustic,  and  chars  almost  all  organ'c  substances,  by  ab¬ 
stracting  water  from  them  Its  affinity  for  water  is 
very  great,  doubling  its  weight  by  the  absorption  of  va¬ 
por  from  the  air,  if  left  exposed  in  any  open  vessel  for 
several  days.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
It  freezes  at  —  29°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  590°  Fahr.,  its  va¬ 
por  being  colorless  and  very  suffocating,  forming  dense 
fumes  in  moist  air.  When  mixed  with  water.it  evolves 
considerable  heat.  S.  A.  is  the  starting-point  of  nearly 
every  important  chemical  manufacture.  Acetic,  nitric. 
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and  hydrochloric  acids  are  made  by  its  means ;  and  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt,  to 
appreciate  the  saying  of  Liebig,  “  that  the  amount  of  5. 
A.  made  in  a  country  is  a  sure  index  of  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.”  In  the  hands  of  the  chemist  it  has  numer¬ 
ous  and  important  uses  Its  salts,  the  sulphates,  are 
among  the  most  important  chemical  agents  in  the 

•  laboratory.  In  its  concentrated  form,  it  is  in  daily  use 
by  the  scientific  chemist  to  promote  the  crystallization 
of  deliquescent  substances  in  vacuo,  from  its  intense 
avidity  for  water.  Besides  the  monohydrate  above  de¬ 
scribed,  N.  A .  forms  several  other  well-marked  hydrates ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  bihydrate,  a  color¬ 
less  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-78,  and  solidifying  in 
transparent  colorless  prisms  at  about  40°  Fahr. :  hence 
it  is  often  called  glacial  S.  A.  It  may  be  easily  formed 
by  mixing  the  monohydrate  with  water,  until  the  pro¬ 
per  sp.  gr.  is  reached.  If  a  very  dilute  acid  be  evapo¬ 
rated  in  vacuo  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  a  definite 
terhydrate.  is  formed,  having  a  density  of  1-632.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  contains  lead 
derived  from  the  leaden  chambers  in  which  it  is  made, 
arsenic,  and  nitric  acid.  The  first  impurity  is  detected 
on  dilution,  sulphate  of  lead  (which  is  less  soluble  in 
dilute  than  in  strong  acid)  falling  down  as  a  milky  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Arsenic  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitric  acid  a  purplish-red  color¬ 
ation  when  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  added  to  the 
suspected  acid.  In  its  concentrated  form,  it  acts  but 
feebly  on  metallic  bodies.  When  water  is  present,  the 
more  easily  oxidizable  metals  are  dissolved  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  sulphates  are  a  numerous 
and  important  class  of  salts.  They  are  mostly  composed 
of  an  equivalent  of  acid  and  an  equivalent  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxide.  They  vary  somewhat  in  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  waterof  crystallization,  some  being  anhydrous, 
others  containing  as  much  as  twelve  equivalents.  S.A. 
also  forms  acid  bisalts,  of  which  the  bisulpltate  of  potash 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  KO.H 20.2S03.  In  a  few 
instances,  basic  salts  are  fotmed;  as,  for  instance,  the 
basic  sulphate  of  copper,  CuS045H4O.  S.  A.  and  its  salts 
are  recognized  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  a  solu¬ 
ble  salt  of  barium,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Form.  S03. 

Sul  phuring',  n.  Act  or  art  of  bleaching  by  fumes 
of  sulphur. 

Sul'|>liurous  Acid.  n.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  equivalent  of  sulphur  with  two  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  familiar  being  its 
production  during  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  the 
open  air  or  in  oxygen.  The  gas  produced  is  endowed 
with  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  and  is  the  sole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  combustion,  provided  the  air  or  oxygen  be 
perfectly  dry.  It  has  a  pungent,  suffocating  odor,  and 
when  in  a  concentrated  form  cannot  be  breathed  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes 
burning  bodies.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water,  which 
takes  up  between  40  and  50  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas. 
The  solution  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  gas  itself, 
ami  becomes  gradually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
front  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  Crystalline  hy¬ 
drate,  SOjOHO  and  S02H0,  may  be  obtained  at  a  low- 
temperature.  The  former  melts  at  40°  F.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  much  used  for  bleaching  straw  and  wool,  the 
articles  being  moistened  and  suspended  in  a  chamber  in 
which  sulphur  is  burning.  It  appears  to  act  by  form¬ 
ing  a  colorless  compound  with  the  coloring  matter;  for 
woollen  goods  which  have  been  thus  bleached  become 
yellow  on  being  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap.  It  is 
also  used  for  preserving  certain  animal  substances,  such 
as  vellum  and  catgut.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  a 
disinfecting  agent.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  is  a  gas;  but  it  may  be  readily  condensed  into 
a  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres,  or  by  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  When  the  liquid  acid  is  evap¬ 
orated  under  the  air-pump,  part  of  it  solidifies  from  the 
cold  produced.  The  liquid  acid  boils  at  14°  F.  ;  and  if 
poured  into  water,  the  cold  produced  by  its  reconver¬ 
sion  into  the  gaseous  state  is  so  intense  that  the  water 
is  frozen.  When  required  perfectly  pure  for  laboratory 
purposes,  sulphurous  acid  is  made  by  the  deoxidation 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mode  generally  adopted  is  to 
boil  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  copper  of  mercury,  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  leaving  1  portion  of  the  acid  to 
form  an  oxide  with  the  metal.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a 
powerful  reducing  agent,  liberating  iodine  from  iodic 
acid,  and  precipitating  tellurium  and  selenium  from 
their  acids.  The  sulphites  are  somewhat  weak  salts, 
presenting  considerable  analogy  to  the  carbonates,  the 
salts  of  the  same  metals  being  often  isomorphous.  With 
the  alkalies  it  forms  a  double  set  of  salts,  containing  re¬ 
spectively  1  and  2  equivalents  of  acids.  Bisulphite  of 
soda  was  formerly  much  used  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
chlorine;  and  bisulphide  of  lime  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  sulphates  are  readily 
formed  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  water  in 
which  the  carbonate  or  oxide  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or 
suspended.  They  are  decomposed  by  nearly  all  the  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carbonic  and  boric,  with  the 
liberation  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  acid  sulphates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia.  and  the  neutral 
and  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  are  soluble  in  water. 
Most  of  the  others  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  precip¬ 
itated  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  sulphate  to  their 
solutions.  Form.  S02. 

Sul  phur  Spring-,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  ot  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  —  A  township  ot  Polk  co. 

Sulphur  Spring,  in  -V.  Carolina,  a.  village  of  Bun¬ 
combe  co.,  260  in.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Sul  phur  Springs,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Morgan 
co. 


Sulphur  Spring-a,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Henry 
co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Newcastle. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  co. 

Sulphur  Spring**,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  21  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Hopkins  co.,  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Tarrant. 

Sniphur-wort,  (pururt,)  n.  (Bat.)  See  Peucedanum. 

Sul'pliury,  a.  Possessing  the  qualities  of  sulphur. 

Sulpicians,  (-pish'yans,)  or  Priests  of  the  Mission  of 
St.  Sulpice.  (Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation  of 
priests,  founded  in  1642  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  pious  priests.  Many  of  the  number  of  this  congre¬ 
gation,  as  the  founder  Olier,  J.  A.  Emery,  and  Carriere, 
are  counted  among  the  greatest  theologians  of  France. 
The  Sulpicians  conduct  in  France  about  20  seminaries, 
and  2  in  N  America  (Baltimore  and  Montreal.) 

Sulpiciu**  Severn**,  (sul-pish'i-us,)  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
5th  century,  and  was  likewise  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  piety.  He  wrote  The.  Life,  of  SI.  Martin 
of  Tours,  and  an  Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Sul'tau,n.  [  Ar.]  The  title  commonly  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  Padishah,  Emperor,  orGrand  Signior  of  the  Turks. 

Sulta'na,  Sul'tane****,  n.  The  wife  of  a  sultan. 

Sultan'ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  a  sultan. 

Sul'triness,  n.  State  of  being  sultry. 

Sul'try,  a.  (comp,  sultrier  ;  superl.  sultriest.)  [A.  S. 
swolath ,-  Ger.  schwiil,  sultry,  close.]  Very  hot,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  oppressive  ;  as,  a  sultry  desert.  — Very  hot  and 
moist,  or  hot,  close,  stagnant,  and  unelastic,  as  air;  as, 
a  sultry  day. 

Sultze,  (sool'tza,)  a  walled  town  of  Mecklenburg-Scliwe- 
riu,  20  miles  from  Rostock;  pop.  4,415. 

Sinn,  it.  [Fr.  so m me  ;  Lat.  summa.]  The  aggregate  of 
two  or  more  numbers,  magnitudes,  quantities,  or  par¬ 
ticulars;  the  amount  or  whole  of  any  number  of  things 
or  particulars  added ;  as,  the  sum  of  9  and  4  is  13.  — 
Any  indefinite  amount  of  money  or  currency;  as,  a 
large  or  small  sum.  —  That  which  is  most  important  to 
anything;  the  ehief  point ;  the  substance  ;  the  amount; 
the  compendium  ;  the  aggregate;  as,  money  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  avarice.  —  Height;  completion;  as.  the 
sum  of  man’s  well-being.  —  A  problem  to  be  solved,  or 
example  to  be  wrought,  in  arithmetic;  as,  a  sum  in  the 
Rule  of  Three. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  summed,)  (sumd.)  [Fr.  sommer  ;  A. 
S.  sommian.]  To  compute;  to  collect  or  add,  as  par¬ 
ticulars  into  one  whole  or  aggregate ;  to  bring,  as  two 
or  more  particular  numbers  into  one  total ;  —  generally- 
preceding  up ;  as,  to  sum  up  figures.  —  To  bring  into  a 
small  compass  or  in  a  few  words;  to  condense;  to  com¬ 
prise;  to  comprehend; — usually  with  up;  as,  the 
judge  summed  up  with  singular  ability. 

(Falconry.)  To  cause  to  have  complete  plumage. 

Su'inac,  Su'mach,  Shu'mac,  n.  (Colloq.  shu'- 
mak)  (Bot.)  See  Rhus. 

Sumatra,  (soo-ma'tra.)  The  most  W.  island  of  the  E. 
Archipelago,  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  E. 
seas,  between  Lat.  6°  N.,  and  4°  S.,  and  the  96th  and 
106th  clegs,  of  E.  Lon.,  separated  on  the  N.E.  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  on  the 
S.E.  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  having  E.  the 
Sea  of  Java,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all  the  othersides 
by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  about 
1,050  m.  in  length  ;  area,  about  125,000  sq.  m.  A  range 
of  lofty  mountains,  15,000  feet  high,  traverse  the  island 
on  its  western  side,  fl-hile  vast  plains,  watered  by  im¬ 
mense  rivers,  stretch  to  the  eastward.  The  climate 
varies  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  from  the 
scorching  plains  of  a  tropical  region  to  the  freezing  cold 
of  an  arctic  latitude.  The  wild  animals  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  in  no  part  of  the  East  does  the  tiger  attain 
more  formidable  dimensions;  the  hippopotamus,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  elephant,  bear,  boar,  and  varieties  of  deer, 
monkeys,  and  many  other  kinds  of  wild  and  savage  ani¬ 
mals,  haunt  the  woods  or  prowl  over  the  plains.  Birds 
and  insects  of  all  sizes  and  colors  literally  swarm.  Rice, 
sugar,  betell,  cocoa-nut,  millet,  coffee,  sago,  all  kinds  of 
spice  and  pepper,  grow  profusely,  while  tobacco  and  the 
cotton-plant  are  generally  cultivated.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Sumatra  is  remarkable,  gold  being  exten¬ 
sively  found,  as  well  as  iron,  tin,  copper,  sulphur,  and  a 
large  number  of  precious  stones.  The  native  Sumatrans 
have  been  driven  by  the  Malays  into  the  interior,  and  are 
a  peaceable,  orderly,  and  sober  people,  while  the  mixed 
tribes  along  the  coast  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
the  Malay  stock,  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Their 
chief  manufactures  are  gold  and  silver  filigree  work, 
carving  in  ivory,  and  basket  and  mat  weaving.  The 
island  is  divided  into  many  petty  states.  The  European 
settlements,  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  others,  are  on  the 
S.W.  coast.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  .S’,  are 
Mohammedans;  the  rest  is  said  to  be  without  religious 
worship  of  any  kind.  S.  was  first  visited  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1509,  by  the  Dutch  in  1600,  and  by  the  English 
in  1602.  The  English  settlements  were  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  1825,  in  exchange  for  Malacca.  Fop.  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,500,000. 

Sumbawa,  (sonm-baw’wa,)  an  island  of  the  Sunda 
group,  Eastern  Archipelago,  separated  from  the  island 
of  Lombok  by  the  Strait  of  Allass;  Lat.  bet.  8°  4' — 9°  2' 
S.,  and  1 16°  50'  —  119°  15'  E.  Lon.  Area,  5,838  sq.  m.  The 
island,  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  bay,  possesses  a 
soil  of  great  fertility,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  king- 
iIoiih  of  Sumbawa.  Bitna.  Dompo,  and  Sanger.  On  the 
E.  side  is  the  volcano  of  Tombora,  9,000  feet  high.  The 
natives  of  N.  belong  to  the  Malay  race:  they  are  inof¬ 
fensive  and  industrious.  Fop.  nearly  100,000. 


Sumbhul,  (soom'bool,)  a  town  of  British  India,  prest 
dency  of  Bengal,  50  m.  from  Bareilly  ;  pop.  11,428. 

Sum’blll,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nardostachts. 

Slim  less,  a.  Inestimable;  not  to  be  summed  or  com 
pilted. 

Su m'marily,  adv.  $ rom  summary.]  In  a  summary 
manner ;  in  a  narrow  compass,  or  in  few  words ;  briefly ; 
concisely.  — In  a  short  way  or  method. 

Slltll'marize,  v.  a.  To  write  or  form  summaries  or 
abridgments. 

Stiin'mary.  a.  [Fr.  sommaire.  from  Lat.  summa,  sum.) 
Containing  the  sum  or  substance;  reduced  into  narrow 
compass,  or  into  few  words  ;  short ;  brief  ;  concise  ; 
compendious;  as,  a  summary  analysis  of  a  book. — 
Hence,  quickly  executed  ;  performed  with  dispatch;  as, 
a  summary  operation. 

— n.  That  which  contains  the  sum  or  substance  of  a  full¬ 
er  account ;  a  general  or  comprehensive  statement ;  an 
abstract,  abridgment,  compendium,  or  recapitulation. 

Summation,  (-md'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  summare.] 
Act  of  summing,  or  forming  a  total  amount.  —  An 
aggregate. 

(Math.)  The  operation  of  adding  or  finding  the  sum 
of  several  quantities. 

Sum'mer,  n.  One  who  sums;  a  computer. 

Slilll'mer.  n  [A.  S.  sumer,  sumor  :  Ger.  and  Dan.  som¬ 
mer.]  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year;  the  season 
which  intervenes  between  spring  and  autumn; — the 
summer  season,  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  begins 
when  the  sun  reaches  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  ends  at 
the  following  equinox,  or  lasts  from  about  the  21st  of 
June  till  about  the  22d  of  September. 

Indian  summer,  in  the  U.  States,  a  period  of  warm 
weather  late  in  autumn,  usually  characterized  by  a 
clear  sky,  and  by  a  hazy  or  smoky  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  near  the  horizon.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  use  this  time 
in  preparation  for  winter  by  laying  in  stores  of  food,  or 
from  their  belief  that  it  was  caused  by  a  wind  blowing 
directly  from  the  court  of  the  S.W.  god. 

Summer -complaint.  (M*d.)  Diarrhoea  occurring  in  sum¬ 
mer —  often  applied  to  dysentery  and  cholera  infantum. 
With  some  it  means  cholera  infautum  only. 

— a.  a.  To  pass  the  summer  or  warm  season;  as,  to  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  sea-side. 

—a.  n.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  summer. 

Suni’mer,  n.  [Fr.  sommier.]  (Arch.)  Any  girder  or 
large  piece  of  timber  supported  on  two  strong  piers  or 
posts,  and  serving  as  a  lintel  to  a  door,  a  window,  he. 

Summer,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ox¬ 
ford  co.,  40  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Stim'mer-colt,  n.  In  England,  the  uudulatlng  state 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated. 

Sum'mer-duck,  n.  (Zdbl.)  The  Wood-duck,  q.  v. 

Sum'mer*fallow,  n.  ( Ayric .)  A  fallow  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months,  to  kill  weeds. 

— a.  Lying  fallow  during  the  summer. 

— v.  a.  To  plough  and  let  lie  fallow. 

Siim'merfield.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  27  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Siim'merfield,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroe 

co. 

Siim'merfield.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co, 
100  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Summer  Hill,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  co. 

Summer  llill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cambria  co.,  23  m.  S.W.  of  Hollidaysburg ; 
— A  tow  nship  of  Craw-ford  co.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Meuu- 
ville. 

Summer  Lake,  in  Oregon,  abt.  10  m.  long;  Lat.  42° 
40'  N„  Lon.  120°  40'  W. 

Sum  'merliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  like 
summer. 

Sum  mersault,  Summerset,  re.  Same  as  Somer¬ 
sault,  q.  v. 

Sum  merset,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
115  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Sliili'ilier-tree,n.  (Arch.)  A  breast-summer.  See  Beam. 

Sum  merville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Chattooga  co.,195  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sum'mervil  le,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Greene 
co.,  85  m.  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Summerville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Cass 
co.,  11  m.  W.  of  Cassopolis. 

Summerville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  for¬ 
mer  cap.  of  Harnett  co.,  30  in.  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Summerville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Summerville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Jefferson  co. 

Summerville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Berkeley  co.,  22  in.  N.W.  of  Charleston. 

Summerville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Rock  co., 
50  m.  S.E.  of  Janesville.  , 

Summerville,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  village,  cap.  of 
Nicholas  co.,  abt.  140  m.  W.  of  Wheeling. 

Sum'mist.  n.  One  who  sums  up;  one  who  forms  a 
compendium. 

Suni'mit,  n.  [Fr.  sommet ;  Lat.  summilas.]  The  top; 
fhe  apex  ;  the  highest  point :  as,  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  —  The  highest  point,  pinnacle,  or  degree  ;  highest 
elevation  ;  as,  the  summit  of  ambition. 

Sum'mit,  in  Colorado,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  690  sq. 
m.  Kivers.  Blue,  White,  and  Yampah,  or  Beaver  river. 
Surface,  traversed  in  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  of  which  Long's  Peak  attains  an  elevation  of 
12,300  ft.  Min.  Gold.  Products.  Little  in  agriculture; 
some  stock  raising  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Breckenridge. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,206. 

Sum'mit,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  about 
12  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 
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-  urn  mlt,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  township  of  Marion 
county. 

’  uni'mit,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Jackson  county, 
immediately  S.  of  Jackson. — A  township  of  Mason  co. — 
A  post-village  of  Oakland  county,  about  14  m.  N.E.  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

Sum'mlt,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Steele 
county. 

Sum'mlt,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Union 
county. 

Sum'mit,  in  New  York .  a  post-township  of  Schoharie 
co..  60  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Sum'mit,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  391  sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Cuyahoga,  the  head  streams  of  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
and  Wolf  creek.  Surface,  elevated  and  undulating; 
soil,  very  productive.  Min.  Stone  coal;  also  mineral 
fire-proof  paint.  Cap.  Akron.  Pop.  (1897)  60,000. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Sum'mit,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler 
county. — A  post-borough  of  Cambria  county,  about 
104  miles  E  of  Pittsburg. — A  township  of  Crawford 
county,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Meadville. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Erie  county. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  county. 

Sum'mit,  in  Utah,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  3,062  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Weber  and  its  affluents.  Surface,  mountainous, 
and  in  parts  covered  with  forests.  Cap.  Coalville.  Pop. 
(1895)  9,631. 

Sum'mit,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  county. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Waukesha  county,  30  m.  W. 
of  Milwaukee. 

Summit  Britlge.  in  Delaware,'*  post-village  of  New¬ 
castle  co.,  30  in.  N.W.  of  Dover. 

Sum  mit  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Carbon  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Su m'initville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Madison 
co.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Anderson. 

Sum'mit  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  15 
m.  N  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

Slim'mitville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana 
co.,  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Wellsville. 

Sum  mon,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suhmoneo  —  sub,  and  moneo,  to 
remind.]  To  cite;  to  notify;  to  call  or  command  to  ap¬ 
pear;  as,  to  summon  assistance.  —  To  warn  to  appear  in 
court,  and  defend;  to  call  by  authority  to  appear  at  a 
place  specified,  or  to  attend  in  person  to  some  public 
duty,  or  both ;  as,  to  summon  a  jury.  —  To  rouse  or  ex¬ 
cite  into  action  or  exertion; — preceding  up;  as,  to 
summon  up  one’s  energies. 

Sum’inoiier,  n.  [ b’r.  semoneur .]  One  who  summons 
or  cites  by  authority. 

— In  England,  the  sheriff’s  messenger,  employed  to  notify 
persons  to  appear  in  court. 

Sum'mons,  n. ;  pi.  Summonses.  A  call  by  authority 
or  the  command  of  a  superior  to  appear  at  a  place 
named,  or  to  attend  to  some  public  duty;  a  citation. 

(Law.)  A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff,  or  other  au¬ 
thorized  officer,  to  notify  a  party  to  appear  in  court,  to 
answer  a  complaint  made  against  him,  and  in  the  same 
writ  specify  some  day  therein  mentioned. 

(Mil.) ,  A  command  or  invitation  to  surrender. 

Sum'mons,  v.  a.  To  summon,  or  give  a  summons  to. 

Sum'nei*,  Charles,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  1811,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1830,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  1834,  and  elected  to  the  Senate,  1851,  as 
successor  to  Daniel  Webster.  His  first  important  speech 
was  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  speech  he 
laid  down  as  a  guide  for  political  action  the  formula 
to  which  he  has  since  adhered  that  “  freedom  is  na¬ 
tional  and  slavery  sectional.”  In  1856  a  brutal  attack 
was  made  upon  him  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  a  member  of  Congress  from  S.  Carolina,  who 
had  been  incensed  by  Mr.  S.’s  denunciation  of  the  slave¬ 
holders.  The  injury  inflicted  with  a  gutta-percha  cane 
proved  very  serious,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and 
long  prostration,  from  which  his  recovery  was  not  com¬ 
plete  till  3  or  4  years  later.  During  the  discussion  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  secession  of  the  Slave  States,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  opposed  in  the  Senate  all  concession  to, or  compro¬ 
mise  with,  slavery,  and  early  proposed  emancipation  as 
the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  From 
March  4. 1861,  for  several  years,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  D.  Mar.  11,1874. 
See  Pierce’s  Life  of  Sumner. 

Snni'ner,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,020. 

— A  city  of  Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Balt.  &  Ohio  S.W.  R.  R., 
19  m.  W.  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

Sumner,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bremer  county,  about  21  miles  N.E.  of  Waverly. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  county. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  county. 

— A  township  of  Webster  county. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  county. 

Sumner,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Atchison  county,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  5  m.  S.  of  Atchison. 

Sumner,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Gratiot  co. 

Sumner,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. 

Sumner,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  area,  536  sq.  m.  The  Cumberland  river  bounds 
it  on  the  S.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Gallatin.  Pop.  (1897)  25,540. 

Sumner,  in  fftscousin.  a  township  of  Trempealeau  co., 
abt.  32  m.  N.  of  Galesville. 

Sum'neytown,  or  Sumanytown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post  village  of  Montgomery  county.  98  miles  E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Sump,  n.  [L.  Ger.,  Dan.  and  Swed.]  (Mining.)  A  pit 
sunk  in  the  engine  shaft  below  the  lowest  workings.-- 
In  salt-works,  a  pond  in  which  the  water  pumped  up  is 
retained  for  use. 


(Metall.)  A  round  pit  of  stone,  lined  with  clay,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  metal  on  its  first  fusion. 

Sump,  n.  [Lat.  sumere,  sumptum,  to  take  or  assume. J 
(Logic.)  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

Sump'ter,  n.  [Fr.  summer,  from  Lat.  sayma,  a  pack- 
saddle,  summa,  sum,  amount.)  A  horse  or  mule  that 
carries  clothes  or  furniture;  a  baggage-horse;  —  gen¬ 
erally  prefixed  to  another  word. 

Sumptuary,  a.  [Fr.  somptuaire.}  Relating  to  ex¬ 
pense  ;  regulating  expenditure. 

Sumptuous,  (sumt'yu-us,)  a.  [Fr .  somptueux.)  Very 
expensive  or  costly  ;  characterized  by  cost  or  magnif¬ 
icence  :  —  hence,  splendid  ;  ornate;  magnificent ;  prince¬ 
ly  ;  as,  he  lives  in  sumptuous  style. 

Suiup'tuously,  adv.  In  a  sumptuous  manner. 

Sump'tuoiisucss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sumptuous. 

Sum'ter,  Thomas,  an  American  revolutionary  general, 
B.  in  S.  Carolina  about  1734.  lie  first  took  part  in  the 
revolutionary  war  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  S.  Carolina  riflemen,  but  after  the  capture  of  Charles¬ 
ton  by  the  British,  in  1780,  he  became  brigadier-general 
of  light  cavalry,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  leader,  being  familiarly  known  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  the  "Carolina  game-cock.”  After  gaining 
several  important  successes  over  the  British  and  Tories, 
to  whom  he  became  a  teyror,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
British  Gen.  Tarleton,  in  Sept.,  1780,  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing  Creek  in  the  Catawba,  Chester  dist.,  butcollect- 
ing  another  body  of  light-horse,  he  defeated  the  British 
under  Col.  Weinyss,  near  Broad  River,  Nov.  18th,  and 
ten  days  later,  Gen.  Tarleton  at  Blackstocks,  on  Tiger 
River,  in  which  latter  engagement,  however,  lie  was 
severely  wounded.  He  again  took  the  field  it.  the 
spring  of  1781.  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Kutaw 
Springs,  iu  which  he  distinguished  himself,  but  was 
compelled  soon  after  to  retire  from  the  service,  ow  ing  to 
ill-health.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  in  1191, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  that  body  from 
S.  Carolina;  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil  in 
1809,  and  on  his  return  two  years  later,  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  from  S.  Carolina,  after  which  he  retired 
into  private  life.  D.  1832. 

Sumler,  (Fort,)  in  S.  Carolina,  a  fort  built  on  an 
artificial  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor) 
‘P/2  in.  distant  from  forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney,  on 
each  side,  and  named  iu  honor  of  Gen.  Sumter.  When 
S.  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.,  1860,  Major  Anderson,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  defences  of  the  harbor,  being  called  upon  to 
surrender  them  to  the  State  authorities,  abandoned 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney,  aud  occupied  Fort  S  with 
a  garrison  of  about  100  men.  This  was  considered  an  act 
of  war  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  commander  of  their 
troops,  Gen.  Beauregard,  attacked  the  fort,  April  12, 


Fig.  2446.  —  fort  sumter  in  1860. 


18bl,and  compelled  Major  Anderson  to  capitulate  thi 
day  following.  This  was  the  first  action  of  the  mem 
orable  war  which,  during  four  years,  desolated  tin 
country.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  this  fort  wa 
battered  by  the  heaviest  artillery,  until  its  walls  weri 
completely  crushed  and  shattered.  The  flag-staff  wai 
shot  away  fifty  times,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  pro 
jectiles  were  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  fort ;  bu 
the  garrison  constructed  a  still  stronger  fortress  on  iti 
ruins,  and  held  it  lor  three  years  against  assault  am 
bombardment,  until  the  operations  of  General  Shermat 
compelled  its  evacuation. 

Sumter,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Mississippi 
area,  910  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Noxubee  rivers 
and  Tugaloo  creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  gener 
ally  fertile.  Cap.  Livingston.  Pop  (1897  )  31,350. 

Sumter,  in  Florida,  a  central  co.,  formerly  the  8.  par: 
of  Marion  co.  Cap.  Sumterville.  Pop.  (1897)  5,363. 

Sumter,  in  Georgia,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area,  515  sq  m 
Rivers.  Flint  river,  and  Kincliafoone  and  Muckale< 
creeks.  Surface,  level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap 
Americas.  Pop.  (1897)  23,485. 

Sumter,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne  county. 

Sumter,  in  South  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co  •  area 
H8™  wl-  m-  dicers  Santee,  Wateree,  the  head  stream, 
of  Black  river  and  Lynch  s  creek.  Surface,  undulating 
and  partly  covered  with  pine  forests;  sod,  generally  fer 
tile.  Cap.  Sumterville,  situated  63  m.  8..  E.  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Pop.  (1897  )  46.1U0. 


Sum'terville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
co.,  64  m.  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Sumterville,  iu  Georgia,  a  village  of  Lee  co.,  100  m. 
S.S.W.  ol  Milledgeville. 

Suit.  n.  [A.  S.  tniimi.]  (Astron.)  The  sun  is  the  great 
central  body  of  the  solar  system,  ami  the  gland  source 
of  lightand  heat.  It  has  an  apparent  motion  among 
the  stars  from  W.  to  E.,  along  a  great  circle,  called  the 
ecliptic,  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens  in  365 
days,  6  hours,  aud  9  minutes,  though  the  period  from 
equinox  to  equinox  is  some  20  minutes  less,  owing  to 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  (See  Precession.) 
The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  has  been  quite 
recently  corrected  from  95,000,000  miles  to  about  92,- 
521,000  miles.  Its  diameter  is  850,100  miles,  upwards 
of  107  times  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  sun  is  2,671.(100  miles.  Its  solid  con¬ 
tents  or  bulk  exceed  that  of  the  eartli  1,405,000  times ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  require  that  number  of  earths 
to  make  one  globe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun.  Its 
mass  only  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  356,00(1  times.  The 
sun  rotates  upon  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth,  from  W.  to  E.,  in  about  25  days,  8  hours.  When 
the  sun  is  examined  through  a  telescope,  its  surface  is 
found  to  be  marked  by  black  spots,  edged  with  a  pe- 
nnmbral  fringe  of  uniform  shade.  Sometimes  tliese 
spots  appear  singly,  sometimes  in  groups.  They  are 
not  permanent,  but  undergo  changes  of  form  from  day 
to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  which  is  believed  to 
indicate  a  gaseous  form  of  matter.  They  seldom  last 
longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  a  few  hours. 
When  they  disappear,  the  black  center  or  umbra  always 
vanishes  before  the  penumbra.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau, 
having  perseveringly  studied  these  spots  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  arrived  at  a  remarkable  law  of 
periodicity  affecting  them.  He  found  that  they  grad¬ 
ually  increased  in  number  up  to  a  certain  period,  then 
decreased  to  a  certain  period,  then  increased  again,  and 
so  on.  According  to  this  investigator,  the  cycle  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  10  years.  These  spots  were  among  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  telescope.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  with  its  spectrum  indicates  the  presence  in  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  of  familiar  elements.  Frauenhofer 
discovered  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  series  of  dark  lines, 
which  are  hence  known  as  “  Frauenhofer’s  lines.” 
Kirchoff,  by  following  out  the  elegant  process  called 
spectrum  analysis,  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  several  metals,  including  sodium,  calcium,  lithium, 
iron,  &c.  During  the  total  eclipse  of  1842  prominences 
of  various  forms  and  of  a  reddislt  color  were, visible 
throughout  the  contour  of  the  moou’s  limb  during  the 
period  of  totality.  These  protuberances  had  been  no¬ 
ticed  as  early  as  1733 ;  but  it  is  only  since  1842  that  they 
have  been,  observed  with  great  care.  From  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  the  total  eclipse  of  July,  1860,  and 
August,  1868,  it  seems  proved  that  these  rose-colored 
prominences,  rising  125,000  miles,  and  even  250,000, 
in  height,  are  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
On  January  3,1897,  there  appeared  on  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb  a  spot  of  appalling  magnitude.  It  soon  subtended 
an  angle  of  100",  and  its  linear  dimension  was  there¬ 
fore  45,000  miles  and  its  area  1,600,000,000  square  miles — 
eight  times  that  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  for  several  days  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wilson’s  theory,  the  sun  is  a  dark  body,  the  spots 
depressions,  the  umbra  the  bottom  showing  the  sun’s 
dark  body,  and  the  penumbra  the  shelving  sides.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  considering  the  sun  a  dark  body,  the  theory  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  for  120  years  has  been  accepted 
as  truth  ;  hut  it  is  now  beginning  to  ho  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Many  astronomers  assert  that  they  have  seen  the 
spots  as  elevations  instead  of  depressions,  which  only 
shows  how  little  is  known  about  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  our  universe.  When  examined  by  the  tele¬ 
scope,  the  sun’s  entire  globe  is  seen  to  be  covered  by 
millions  of  tiny  dots,  called  pores ,  rice-grains,  and  willow - 
leaves.  Although  apparently  so  small,  these  are  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  Another  inexplicable 
phenomenon  is  the  sun’s  faculte,  which  appear  to  be¬ 
long,  narrow,  luminous  ridges,  thousands  of  miles  in 
height  and  many  in  length.  They  are  much  brighter 
than  the  general  surface  of  the  sun,  called  the  photo- 
tphere.  The  chromosphere  is  one  of  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
pheres  at  least  5,000  miles  in  thickness,  which  the  spec¬ 
troscope  pronounces  to  be  red-hot  hydrogen  gas.  It  is 
visible  with  the  telescope  when  the  sun  is  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  moon,  appearing  like  a  scarlet  thread 
surrounding  the  disk  for  about  one  and  a-half  seconds 
after  the  beginning  and  before  the  ending  of  totality. 
It  is  from  this  chromospheric  layer  that  the  promi¬ 
nences  are  ejected,  by  a  force  inconceivable  to  us,  with  a 
velocity  from  100  to  200  miles  a  second,  and  to  a  height 
(on  one  occasion)  of  58,000  miles  greater  than  the 
moon’s  distance  front  the  eartli.  The  corona,  seen  only 
during  the  total  phase  of  eclipse,  is  reflected  sunlight 
from  incoherent  particles  of  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  shines  like  burnished  silver,  in, 
striking  contrast  with  the  scarlet  tint  of  the  promi¬ 
nence,  both  being  seen  at  the  same  time.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  it  assumes  the  form  of  streamers, 
which  have  been,  traced  to  a  length  of  several  million 
miles,  some  of  which  are  curved,  some  radial,  and 
others  taugentive.  Still  another  phenomenon  is- 
“  Bailey’s  Beads,”  seen  only  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  totality,  whose  cause  lias  elicited  much  discussion. 
The  spectroscope  has  revealed  the  piesetice  of  23  terres¬ 
trial  elements  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  a  world  of  hy¬ 
drogen,  but  no  oxygen.  Many  theories  have  been  put 
forth  to  account  for  the  supply  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  heat  constantly  radiated  from  the  solar  surface. 
One  theory  is  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off  the  heat 
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imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  it  is  gradually 
cooling  down;  another  ascribes  it  to  combustion;  a 
third  to  currents  of  electricity ;  a  fourth  to  the  com¬ 
pression  of  matter  from  the  nebular  state;  and  fifth, 
that  a  stream  of  meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring 
into  the  sun  from  regions  of  space  near  it,  supplies  the 
fuel  for  the  evolution  of  its  heat. 

—The  luminary  or  orb  whicn  constitutes  the  centre  of 
any  system  of  worlds. — Sunshine ;  a  position  exposed 
to  the  direct  influence  of  solar  light  and  heat;  as,  to 
bask  in  the  sun. —  Anything  eminently  splendid 
or  luminous;  as,  “the  sun  of  sovereignty.” — King 
Charles  I. 

Under  the.  sun.  On  earth;  in  the  world;  existing; 
—employed  in  a  proverbial  sense  ;  as,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Sun,  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  sunned,)  (s&nd.)  To  expose  to 
the  sun’s  rays;  to  insolate;  to  warm  or  dry  in  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Sun'apee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Sui- 
livan  county,  on  Suuapee  Lake,  about  6  miles  east  of 
Newport. 

Klin'apee  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  border 
of  Merrimac  and  Sullivan  cos.,  10  m.  long  and  abt.  2  m. 
wide,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  are  discharged  through 
Sugar  River  into  the  Connecticut. 

Kun'beain,  n.  A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

Sun-bird,  n.  (/Cool.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Premerops,  q.  v. 

Sun  -blind,  a.  Blind  from  too  bright  sunshine. 

Snn'burn,  v.a.  {imp.  and  pp.  sunburned  or  sunburnt.) 
To  burn,  scorch,  tau,  or  discolor  by  the  sun;  as,  a  sun¬ 
burnt  complexion. 

Kun'burst,  n.  The  name  given  to  an  Irish  national 
emblem,  representing  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  rising 
above  the  horizon. 

Knn'biiry,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Liberty  co.,  30  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Kunbury,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Pontiac. 

Sunbury,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Gates  co., 
150  hi.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Sunbury,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. — A  township  of  Monroe 
county. 

Sunbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Butler  co.,  10 
m.  N.  of  Butler. — A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Northum¬ 
berland  county,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  56  miles  N. 
of  Harrisburg.  Large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal, 
from  the  Shamokin  region,  are  shipped  every  year  from 
Sunbury. 

Siin'cook,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of  Merri¬ 
mac  co.,  7  in.  S.E.  of  Concord. 

Siin'cook  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Straf¬ 
ford  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Merrimac  River 
15  m.  S.S.E.  of  Concord. 

Sun'da  Islands,  a  name  often  still  applied  to  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  which  lie  around 
the  Java  Sea.  Sumatra  (visited  by  Nicolo  di  Conti  in 
1449),  Java  (discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511), 
Borneo  (discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1518),  Celebes 
(occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century),  form 
what  are  termed  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands.  The  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands  consist  of  the  chain  of  islands  extending 
from  the  E.  coast  of  Java  to  New  Guinea,  or  Papua. 

Sun'day,  n.  [A.  S.  sunnan-dieg ;  Ger.  sonntag ;  Dan. 
siindag.  So  called  because  this  day  was  anciently  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sun,  or  to  its  worship.]  The  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath  or  Lord’s  Day  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

(Law.)  In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  S.  begins 
at  sunsetting  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  the  same  time 
the  next  day.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  U.  States  it 
generally  commences  at  12  o’clock  (Mi  the  night  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  ends  in  24  hours  thereafter. 
In  some  States,  owing  to  statutory  provisions,  contracts 
made  on  Sunday  are  void;  but  in  general  they  are 
binding,  although  made  on  that  day,  if  good  in  other 
respects. 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Day  or 
Christian  Sabbath. 

Kun'clay-school.  n.  See  School. 

Kiin'ller,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  syndrian ;  D.  znnderen;  Icel. 
sunde,  apart.]  To  put  an  object  or  space  between ;  to 
part;  to  separate;  to  divide;  to  disunite  in  almost  any 
manner,  either  by  rending,  cutting,  or  breaking ;  as,  to 
sunder  the  ties  of  friendship. 

— re.  A  separation,  division,  or  severance. 

Su  mlerbii  nils,  (sun'der-bunds,)  a  densely  wooded  jun- 
gle,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  intersecting  terminal 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  forming  the  delta  of  that  river 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  These  sandy,  marshy,  and 
rank  savannas  are  rendered  doubly  dangerous  to  man 
from  the  jungle  fever  always  prevalent  in  their  reeking 
swamps,  and  from  the  numbers  of  alligators  and  tigers 
who  populate  them. 

Slin'llerland,  a  town  and  seaport  of  England,  co. 
Durham,  on  the  Wear.  13  m.  N.E.  of  Durham,  and  245 
N.N.W.  of  London.  S  includes  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Bishop- Wearinouth  and  Monk-Wearmouth, 
and  is  a  populous  and  prosperous  place,  possessing, 
next  to  Newcastle,  the  largest  export  trade  of  coal  in 
the  kingdom.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  chain-cables,  glass, 
and  earthenware.  Iron  ship-building  is  also  extensively 
carried  on 

Sun  derlaud,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  u.  Franklin  county,  82  miles  north  west  of 
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Sun'-dial,  re.  An  instrument  to  show  the  time  of  day 
by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a  style  on  a  plate.  Up  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  science  of  constructing 
S.,  under  the  name  Gnomonics,  was  an  important  part 
of  a  mathematical  course.  As  long  as  watches  were 
scarce  and  clocks  not  very  common,  the  dial  was  in  or¬ 
dinary  use  as  a  timekeeper.  A  large  number  of  mathe¬ 
matical  works  of  the  17th  century  are  on  the  subject 
of  dialliug.  The  S .  consists  of  two  parts ;  first,  the 
styles,  the  shadow  of  which  points  out  the  time;  and 
the  dial,  which  is  a  plate  of  metal,  horizontal  or  other¬ 
wise,  on  which  are  marked  the  direction  of  the  shadow 
for  the  several  hours,  and  their  divisions  and  subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Kun'-dog,  n.  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  seen  a  few 
degrees  from  the  sun. 

Kiiii'down.  re.  Sunset. 

Sundries  \-driz,)  re.  pi.  Many  different  articles;  sun¬ 
dry  things. 

Sun'dry,  a.  [A.  S.  syndrie,  syndrig,  separate.]  Sev¬ 
eral ;  different;  divers ;  various ;  many;  more  than  one 
or  two. 

Siin'field.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co., 
24  in.  W.  of  Lansing. 

Sun-fish.  re.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Orthagoriscus,  order  Flecto- 
gnathes,  comprising  fishes  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  short  and 
compressed  body.  The  short 
Sun-fish,  0.  mola  (Fig.  2447), 
of  the  Atlantic,  attains  the 
length  of  4  feet  and  the  weight 
of  500  pounds  or  more. 

Sun  fish,  in  Ohio,  a  township 
of  Pike  co. 

Sunfisti  Creek,  in  Ohio,  en¬ 
ters  the  Ohio  River  from  Mon¬ 
roe  co. 

Sun 'flower,  re.  {Bot.)  See  Pig.  2447.  —  sun-fish. 
Helianthus. 

Sunflower,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  N.W.  co. ;  area,  720 
sq.m.  Biters.  Sunflower  and  Yazoo.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  lertile.  Cap.  Indianola.  Pop.  (1897)  10,150. 

Sunflower  River,  in  Mississippi,  rises  in  Coahoma 
co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Yazoo,  near  the  N.  border 
of  Warren  co. 

Sung,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sing,  q.  v. 

Sunk,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sink,  q.  v. 

Sunken,  (sunk’n,)  a.  Sunk ;  lying  on  the  bottom  of  a 
river  or  other  body  of  water ;  as,  a  sunken  wreck. 

Sun'less,  a.  Shaded;  destitute  of  the  sun  or  its  light. 

Sunlight,  re.  The  light  of  the  sun.  (Tautological.) 

Sun'inan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  46 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Sunn,  re.  (But.)  See  Crotolaria. 

Sun  n  i  ness,  re.  State  of  being  sunny. 

Sun'nite,  Suii'niali.  re.  See  ShYte. 

Sun  ny,  a.  (comp,  sunnier;  superl.  sunniest.)  Per¬ 
taining  to,  issuing  from,  or  resembling  the  sun;  as, 
sunny  rays  —  Exposed  to  the  beams  of  thesun ;  warmed 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  sunny  situation. — 
Tinctured  by  the  sun  ;  as,  sunny  tresses. 

Sun'-picture,  re.  Same  as  Photograph,  q.  v. 

Sun  Prairie,  in  IV isconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dane  couuty,  about  11  miles  north-east  of 
Madison. 

Sun '-proof,  a.  Impervious  to  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Sun'rise,  Suii'rising,  re.  The  time  at  which  the 
sun  rises ;  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the  time  of  such  appearance. 
—  Hence,  by  analogy,  the  east  or  orient;  —  used  chiefly 
in  poetry. 

Sunrise,  or  Sunrise  Citv,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village 
of  Chisago  co.,  on  the  Suurise  River,  37  m.  N.  of  Still¬ 
water. 

Sun'set,  Sun'setting,  re.  The  time  when  the  sun 
sets;  the  descent  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon ;  even¬ 
ing. —  Hence,  figuratively,  the  west  or  Occident. 

Siin'-shade,  re.  Same  as  Sun-bonnet,  q.  v. 

Sunshine.  re.  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  place 
where  it  shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  place 
where  they  fall.  —  A  place  or  position  warmed  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  as  if  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  as,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor" 

Sun  sliine.  Sunshiny,  a.  Bright  or  resplendent 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  clear,  warm,  or  pleasant;  as,  a 
sunshiny  day. — Bright  like  the  sun  :  as,  a  sunshiny  face. 

Sun'-stone,  re.  (Min.)  A  resplendent  variety  of  fel¬ 
spar,  of  a  very  pale,  yellowish  color,  found  in  Norway. 

Sun'stroke,  or  Coup  de  Soleil,  re.  (Med.)  A  disease 
affecting  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  direct  beams  of 
a  hot  sun,  particularly  during  any  labor  or  active  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  English  troops  in 
India  in  long  marches.  They  fall  down  insensible,  and 
often  die  in  a  very  short  time.  The  nature  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  well  understood.  According  to  some,  it  is 
a  sort  of  apoplexy,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  concussion.  It  would  appear  that  the 
sun’s  rays  act  upon  the  brain  like  a  shock,  suddenly  and 
extensively  influencing  the  nervous  system,  and  arrest¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The  natives  of  India 
adopt  the  system  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head 
Sun  stroke,  or  Thermic  Fever,  as  it  is  termed, is  solely  due 
to  the  effect  of  heat ;  death  follows  from  coagulation  of  I 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  or  by  its  effects  on 
the  brain,  the  treatment  being  that  of  the  reduction  of 
the  body-temperature.  See  Wood  on  Thermic  Fever. 

Kun'li  |>.  re.  Sunrise  ; — correlative  to  Sundown. 

Suil'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Venango 
co.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  Franklin. 

Sun'ward,  adv.  Toward  the  sun. 


|  Sunwise,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  motion. 

!  Sup,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  supped,)  ( supl .)  [A.  S.  supan , 
to  sup.]  To  sip;  to  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips, 
as  a  liquid;  to  take  or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  as,  to 
sup  broth. 

— v.  re.  To  eat  the  evening  meal ;  to  take  supper. 

Kiipawu',  re.  [Ind.]  Same  as  Mush,  q.  v. 

Kll'per.  A  Latin  preposition,  largely  used  as  a  prefix 
in  composition,  and  denoting  above,  over,  or  in  excess. 

(Chem.)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Kll'per,  re.  [Abbreviated  fruin  supernumerary.]  A  pub- 
lie  performer,  as  an  actor,  engaged  for  some  special  oc- 
cusion,  and  who  does  not  belong  to  the  stock  company 
of  the  theatre. 

Sll'perable,  a.  [Lat.  superabilis,  from  supero,  to  over¬ 
come.]  Vincible;  that  may  be  overcome  or  conquered; 
as,  a  superable  antipathy. 

Su'perableness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  super- 
able  or  surmountable. 

Su'perably,  adv.  So  as  may  be  overcome. 

Superahotind  ,  v.  re.  (Super,  and  abound.]  To  abound 
to  excess;  to  be  very  abundant  or  exuberant;  to  be 
more  than  sufficient. 

Superabundance,?!.  Excessive  abundance ;  more 
than  enough. 

Kiiperabim'daiit,  a.  [Fr.swraftoredaret.]  Being  more 
than  is  sufficient;  abounding  to  excess. 

Superabundantly,  adv.  More  than  sufficient. 

Kuperadd',  v.  a.  To  add  over  and  above;  to  add  to 
what  has  been  added.  —  To  add,  attach,  or  annex,  as 
something  extrinsic. 

Knperaddition,  (-dish'un,)  re.  Act  of  superadding; 
state  of  being  superadded.  —  That  which  is  added. 

Superad  ven'ient,  a.  [Lat .  super adveniens.)  Coming 
to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  something.  —  Coming 
unexpectedly. 

Superangelic,  (-jel'ik,)  a.  Above  the  angels  in  na¬ 
ture  or  rank. 

Superannuate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  annus,  year.] 
To  impair  or  disqualify  by  years,  or  old  age  and  infirm¬ 
ity;  as,  a  superannuated  judge.  —  To  allow  to  retire 
from  service  on  half-pay  or  a  pension,  on  account  of  old 
age  or  infirmity;  as,  a  superannuated  soldier  or  servant. 

Superannuation,  (-d'shun,)  re.  State  of  being  too 
old  for  office  or  business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by  old 
age;  state  of  being  pensioned  off  as  beyond  service. 

Superb',  a.  [  Fr.  super  be ;  Lat.  superbus,  from  super.] 
Grand ;  magnificent ;  stately ;  splendid ;  as,  a  superb  city. 
— Rich ;  ornate  ;  elegant ;  as,  a  superb  costume. — Showy ; 
pompous:  grandiose:  as,  a  superb  spectacle. 

Superbipar'tient.  (-shent,)  re.  {Math.)  A  number 
that  divides  another  number  nearly,  but  not  exactly, 
into  two  parts,  leaving  something  over  after  the  parts 
are  equalized. 

Superbly,  adv.  In  a  magnificent  or  splendid  manner; 
richly;  elegantly  ;  showily  ;  as,  a  lady  superbly  dressed. 

Superb'ness,  re.  State  of  being  superb  or  splendidly 
magnificent. 

Su'percargo,  re.  (Naut.)  The  person,  in  a  merchant 
ship,  appointed  to  superintend  all  thecommercial  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  voyage. 

Supercelestial,  (-lest’yal,)  a.  Placed  above  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

Su'percharge,  re.  (Her.)  A  bearing  placed  upon 
another. 

Superciliary,  (-«»!'-,)  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above  the 
eyebrows. 

Supercilious,  (- sil’i-us ,)  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  cilium, 
an  eyelid  ]  Expressing  pride  or  haughtiness  by  raising 
the  eyebrows;  manifesting  hauteur,  or  proceeding  from 
it ;  as.  a  supercilious  air,  a  supercilious  glance. — Haughty ; 
dictatorial;  overbearing;  stuck-up;  as,  a  supercilious 
critic. 

Supercil'iously,  adv.  Haughtily;  dogmatically; 
with  an  air  of  contempt;  in  a  supercilious  manner;  as, 
to  speak  supercilious! y  to  an  inferior  in  station. 

Superciliousness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being 
supercilious. 

Supercrescence,  (- kres’sens ,)  re.  [Fr.  surcroissance .] 
That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

Superereseent,  (-kres'sent.)  a.  [From  Lat.  supercres- 
cere .]  Growing  on  some  other  growing  thing. 

Supercretaceous,  Siipracretaeeous,  (-kre- 
td’shus.)  a.  ( Geol.)  Lying  above  the  chalk. 

Siipercu'rious,  a.  Intolerably  curious  or  inquisitive. 

Sliperdoni'inant,  re.  (Mus.)  In  the  descending 
scale,  the  sixth  of  the  key. 

Superein'inence,  Superem'ineney,  re.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  eminence;  state  of  being  supereminent. 

Kupereui  incut.  a.  Eminent  in  a  superior  degree. 

Superer'ogate,  a.  [Lat.  supererogare.]  To  do  more 
than  is  required  by  duty. 

Supererogation,  (-gd'shun,)  re.  [Lat.  super,  and 
erogatio,  from  erogo,  to  ask  from.]  Performance  of 
more  than  duty  requires. 

Works  of  supererogation.  (Theol.)  The  belief  that 
men  may  acquire  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God  by  good 
works,  beyond  what  are  necessary  for  salvation. 

Supererog'atory,  a.  Performed  to  a  degree  not 
necessitated  or  required  by  duty;  as,  supererogatory  at¬ 
tentions. 

Supei^essentinl.  (-sen'shal,)  a.  Essential  above  the 
constitution  of  a  thing. 

Superfe'tate,  v.  re.  [From  Lat.  super,  and  fetare.  to 
bring  forth.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

Superfetation,  (-ta'shun,)  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat,  superfetatio.] 
(Physiol.)  Conception  of  a  foetus  in  a  uterus  which  al¬ 
ready  contains  one;  the  impregnation  of  a  woman 
already  pregnant:  —  the  possibility  of  this  has  been  de¬ 
nied:  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  at  a  very  early  period  of  pregnancy. 
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Superficial,  (- fish'al ,)  a.  [Fr.  superficiel ;  Lat.  super- 
Jicialis  —  super,  and  facies,  face.]  Beingon  thesurface; 
not  penetrating  the  substance  of  a  thing;  shallow;  as, 
superficial  contents.  —  Flimsy;  shallow;  not  deep  or 
profound  ;  reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is  ob¬ 
vious  or  apparent ;  as,  superficial  knowledge. 

Superlicialist,  (-fish'al-,)  n.  A  superficial  or  shallow 
person;  asmatterer;  a  sciolist. 

Superficial'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  superficial. 

.Superficially,  (-fish'al-,)  adv.  In  a  shallow  or  super¬ 
ficial  manner. 

Superficialness,  (fish’-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
superficial;  position  on  thesurface;  shallowness. — Shal¬ 
lowness  of  observation,  thought,  or  learning;  flimsiness 
or  slightness  of  knowledge  ;  sciolism. 

Superficies.  ( -fish'ez ,)  n.  That.,  from  super,  and  facies, 
face.]  The  upper  face  or  side  of  a  thing;  the  surface; 
the  exterior  part. 

Su'perHne,  a.  Surpassing  others  in  fineness;  very 
fine  ;  most  fine;  as,  superfine  cloth. 

Su'perli  neness,  n.  Stateor  quality  of  beingsuperfine. 

Superflu  ity,  n.  [Fr.  superfluite  ;  Lat.  superfluitas 
—  super,  and  fiuo,  to  flow.]  Superabundance;  excess. 
— State  of  being  superfluous ;  something  that  is  beyond 
what  is  wanted. 

Super'fluous.  a.  More  than  is  wanted  or  required; 
redundant;  rendered  unnecessary  by  superabundance; 
more  than  enough  or  sufficient. 

Superfluous  interval.  ( Mus .)  An  interval  in  excess 
of  the  regular  diatonic  interval. —  Superfluous  sound  or 
tone,  a  sound  or  tone  which  comprises  a  semitone  minor 
more  than  a  tone. 

Super'll liously,  adv.  In  a  superfluous  manner. 

Super'fluousness,  n.  State  of  being  superfluous. 

Superhuman,  a.  Divine;  above  or  beyond  what  is 
human  ;  as,  superhuman  force. 

Superimpose',  v.a.  To  lay  or  impose  something  else. 

Superimposition,  (-po-zlsh'un,)  n.  Act  of  super¬ 
imposing,  or  state  of  being  superimposed. 

Snperinipregua'tioii,  n.  Same  as  Superfeta¬ 
tion,  q.  v. 

Superincuni'bence,  Superincum  beucy,  n. 

State  or  condition  of  being  superincumbent. 

Superincum  bent,  a.  [Lat.  superincumbens.]  Ly¬ 
ing,  resting,  or  pressing  upon  something  else. 

Superinduce',  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  in,  and  duco, 
to  lead.]  To  bring  in  or  upon,  as  an  addition  to  some¬ 
thing. 

Superincluce'meiit,  Superindi*ction,(-f7«A:'- 

shun,)  n.  Act  of  superinducing,  or  state  of  being  su¬ 
perinduced. 

Superintend',  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  intendo .]  To 
direct  the  mind  or  attention  to  a  care  over;  to  have  or 
exercise  the  charge  or  oversight  of;  to  control  with  the 
power  of  direction;  to  take  care  of  with  authority;  to 
oversee  or  overlook;  to  manage,  guide,  or  regulate;  as, 
to  superintend  a  business. 

Superintendence,  Superlntend'ency,  n. 

Act  of  superintending  for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and 
with  authority  to  exercise  control  or  supervision ;  in¬ 
spection;  oversight;  care;  arrangement;  direction; 
guidance. 

Superintend'ent,  a.  Overlooking  others  with  au¬ 
thority  ;  managerial. 

— n.  One  who  has  the  superintendence,  or  the  oversight, 
or  charge  of  something,  with  the  power  of  direction;  an 
inspector;  an  overlooker;  an  overseer;  a  director;  as, 
a  superintendent  of  police. 

Supe'rlor,  a.  [Lat.,  cornpar.  of  superus,  that  is  above.] 
Higher;  upper;  more  elevated  in  place  or  location ;  as, 
the  superior  part  of  an  image.  —  Higher  in  rank  or  of¬ 
fice  ;  more  exalted  in  dignity  or  distinction  ;  as,  a  supe¬ 
rior  officer  — Surpassing  others  in  the  greatness,  good¬ 
ness,  or  value  of  any  quality;  higher  or  greater  in  merit 
or  excellence;  as,  a  man  of  superior  understanding. — 
Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of;  too  great  or 
firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected  by;  —  with  to;  as,  his 
mind  proved  superior  to  the  crisis. 

(Bat.)  Posterior;  —  said  of  an  axillary  flower. —  As¬ 
cending,  as  a  radicle. 

— n.  One  who  is  more  advanced  in  age  than  another.  — 
One  who  is  more  elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  office,  or 
dignity  than  another;  as,  a  man  respected  by  his  supe¬ 
riors. — One  who  surpasses  others  in  merit,  dignity,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  as.  Macaulay  has  no  su¬ 
perior  as  a  graphic  historian. — The  chief  of  a  monastery, 
convent,  or  abbey. 

— pi.  (Print.)  Small  letters  or  figures  cast  at  the  top 
of  the  shank  of  types,  thus  (<»).  They  are  generally 
used  for  references  to  marginal  or  foot-notes,  and  in 
mathematical  works. 

Supe'rior,  (Lake,)  the  most  westerly  and  most  ex¬ 
tensive  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
in  N.  America,  being  the  largest  existing  body  of  fresh 
water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  extending  between 
Lat.  46°  30'  and  49°  N.,  and  Lon.  85°  and  92°  20'  VV.  Its 
length.  E.  to  W.,  is  about  360  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  80  m.,  so  that  its  area  may  be  taken  at  about 
28,600  sq.  m.  The  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  feet, 
and  the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  640  feet  above  the 
Atlantic.  It  receives  upwards  of  50  rivers,  but  none  is 
of  much  importance  except  the  St.  Louis,  which  enters 
at  its  S.W.  extremity,  and  the  Riviere  au  Grand  Portage. 
During  the  melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other 
rivers  sweep  into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand,  boul¬ 
der-stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges  itself  at  its 
E.  extremity  into  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  by  the 
river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lake  embosoms  many 
large  and  well-wooded  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Isle 
Royal.  The  country  of  the  N.  and  E.  is  a  mountainous 
embankment  of  rock,  from  200  to  ],500  feet  in  height; 


the  climate  unfavorable,  and  the  vegetation  slow  and 
scanty.  Upon  the  S.  the  land  is  also  high,  generally 
sandy,  sterile,  and  the  coast  dangerous,  subject  to  storms 
and  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  and  to  fogs  and 
mists.  The  mean  heat  in  June  and  July  is  about  65° 
Fahr.,  but  a  frightful  winter  prevails  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  U.  S.  passes  from  Lake  Huron  up  the  river  St.  Mary, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  centre  of  the 
lower  half  of  this  lake,  to  the  month  of  Pigeon  River  on 
the  N.  shore,  between  Isle  Royal  and  the  Canadian  coast 
The  S.  coast  of  the  lake  from  the  outlet  to  Montreal 
River  belongs  to  the  upper  peninsulaof  Michigan.  F'rom 
this  river  to  the  River  St.  Louis  at  Fond  du  Lac  the 
coast  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  and  thence  around  to  Pigeon 
River  to  Minnesota.  Toward  each  extremity  the  lake 
contracts  in  width,  and  at  the  lower  end  terminates  in 
a  bay  which  falls  into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary’s  River, 
at  the  two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cape  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Iroquois  on  the  S.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  at  Lake  Huron  is  about  60  m.  The  nav¬ 
igation  of  this  river  is  i  nterrupted  20  m.  below  its  source, 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly 
called,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river  descends  in  a 
succession  of  rapids  extending  %  of  a  mile,  from  18  to 
21  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage  of  the  water  in 
Lake  Superior.  The  obstruction  caused  by  these  rapids 
has  been  overcome  by  a  canal  constructed  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  which  affords  access  by  vessels  from  the 
lake  to  Lake  Huron.  This  canal  is  three  miles  long, 
with  a  single  lock.  A  second  canal  was  completed  in 
1894,  and  one  on  the  Canada  side  in  1895.  The  number 
of  boats  passing  here  annually  is  three  times  as  many 
as  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  tonnage  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior  are 
singularly  pure  and  transparent.  It  never  freezes 
over,  though  winter  navigation  is  prevented  by  the 
shore  ice.  The  lake  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
in  which  the  waves  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  15  to 
18  teet.  Tlie  Pictured  Rocks — cliffs  of  sandstone  pre¬ 
senting  fantastic  forms,  and  colored  with  bands  of  red 
and  yellow — have  long  been  noted  attractions  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  lake,  and  are  visited  by 
thousands  of  tourists  annually.  The  rocks  around 
the  lake  are  very  ancient,  belonging  principally  to  the 
Laurentiau  and  Huronian  systems  of  the  Azoic  series, 
overlaid  in  some  places,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  with 
patches  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  prevalent  Lauren¬ 
tiau  rock  is  orthoclase  gneiss.  Among  the  Huronian 
rocks  are  greenstones,  slates,  conglomerates,  quartzites, 
and  limestones.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  soft 
sandstones.  There  is  everywhere  much  evidence  of 
glacial  action.  The  Huronian  rocks  are  well  stored  with 
useful  minerals.  The  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  S. 
side  are  celebrated  for  their  extent  and  richness.  The 
richest  copper-mines  are  situated  near  Kee-wee-naw 
Point.  The  metal  occurs  principally  native,  and  some¬ 
times  in  single  masses  of  great  size.  Native  silver  is 
found  associated  with  the  native  copper,  and  sometimes 
intimately  mixed  with  it.  Gold  has  been  found  in  small 
specks  at  Namainse  on  the  British  side.  Lead  ore  oc¬ 
curs  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  haematite,  or  red  iron 
ore,  at  Marquette,  on  the  American  side,  are  of  wonder¬ 
ful  extent.  They  are  situated  about  12  m.  inland.  The 
ore  is  conveyed  by  a  railway  to  the  harbor,  thence  by 
vessels  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  smelted.  The  w’ater  of  Lake 
S., remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity, and  transparency, 
is  inhabited  by  many  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  are  the 
delicious  white-fish  and  the  gray  trout. 

Su pcr  ior,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Dickinson  co. 

Superior,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Washtenaw  co. 

Superior,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap. 
ot  Douglass  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Louis  river,  on 
Lake  Superior,  about  250  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Green  Bay  • 
Lat.  46°  38'  31"  N„  Lon.  92°  31'  28"  W.  Pop.,  includ¬ 
ing  West  Superior  (1895)  27,337. 

Supe'rioress,  n.  A  female  superior  in  a  conventual 
establishment. 

Superiority,  n.  [L.  Lat.  superioritas .]  State  or 
quality  of  being  superior;  quality  of  being  more  ad¬ 
vanced  or  exalted,  or  higher,  greater, or  more  excellent 
than  another  in  any  respect;  preeminence  ;  ascendency; 
predominancy;  as,  superiority  of  social  position. 

Superjacent,  (-jd’se.nt,)  a.  [From  Lat.  superjacere.] 
Lying  above:  as,  superjacent  strata. 

Superlative,  a.  [Fr.  superlatif;  Lat.  superlativus.] 
Being  borne  or  lifted  up  high  above  others;  highest  or 
most  eminent  in  quality  or  degree ;  supreme;  surpass¬ 
ing  all  others  ;  as,  a  man  of  superlative  judgment. 

(Gram.)  Expressing  the  highest  or  utmost  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  or  adverbs. 

— n.  That  which  is  highest,  or  most  exalted  or  eminent. 

(Gram.)  The  highest  or  third  degree  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  adjectives  or  adverbs  ;  —  formed  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  by  the  additional  syllable  est,  as.  fairest;  or 
by  the  use  of  most  or  least. 

Super  latively,  adv.  In  a  superlative  manner. 

Supermun'dane,  a.  Being  above  the  world. 

Super'nal.  a.  [Lat.  supernus.]  Being  in  a  higher 
place  or  region;  having  a  more  elevated  location;  as, 
supernal  orbs.  —  Celestial;  heavenly;  relating  to,  or 
concerning,  things  above  ;  as,  supernal  power. 

Superna'taut,  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  and  natare,  to 
swim.]  Swimming  or  floating  on  the  surface  ;  as,  drift¬ 
wood  supernatant  on  water. 

Super  natation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  Act  of  floating  or 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  body. 

Supernat  Ural.  a.  Miraculous  ;  being  beyond  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  natural  laws  or  powers. 


Superiiat'uralism,  (-ism,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  supernatural. 

(Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  supernatural  influence, 
agency,  or  power. 

Supernatiiralist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  tenets  of 
supernaturalism. 

Supernaturalis'tic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  superuaturalism. 

Supernal u rul'ity.  Supernat'uralness,  n. 

State  or  quality  of  being  supernatural. 

Supernat'urally,  adv.  In  a  manner  exceeding  or 
transcending  the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature. 

Supernu'inerary,  a.  [From  Lat.  super, and  numerus, 
number  ]  Exceeding  a  number  specified  or  prescribed  ; 
as,  a  supernumerary  clerk.  — -  Exceeding  a  necessary, 
usual, or  required  number  or  quantity;  as,  supernumer¬ 
ary  expenditures. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  beyond  the  number 
stated,  or  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usual  ;  particu¬ 
larly,  a  person  employed  to  fill  the  place  of  another. 
See  Super. 

Superortlinat  ion,  (-na'shun,)  n.  The  ordination  of 
a  person  to  fill  a  station  already  occupied. 

Superphosphate  of  l,ime,  (fos'fait.)  (Chem.) 
A  mixture  consisting  of  burnt  bones  2  parts,  sulphuric 
acid  1  part,  and  water  3  parts,  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  days  in  a  warm  situation.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
manure  for  land.  See  Manure. 

Superpose'  v.  a.  [Lat.  superponere,  superpositum.]  To 
lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

Superposition,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  super¬ 
posing  ;  as,  the  superposition  of  rocks.  —  State  of  being 
superposed. 

Supersa til  rate,  (-yu-rdte,)  v.  a.  To  cause  surplus  sat¬ 
uration. 

Supersaturation,  (-ra'shun.)  n.  Process  of  adding 
beyond  saturation;  also,  state  of  being  supersaturated. 

Superscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  scrilto,  to  write.] 
To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top,  outside,  or  surface;  or, 
to  write  one’s  name  or  address  on  the  outside  or  cover, 
as  of  a  letter. 

Superscription,  (-slrlp’shun,)  n.  Act  of  superscrib¬ 
ing. —  That  which  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  of  a  letter ;  also,  an  impression  of  letters  on  coins. 

Supersec'ular,  a.  Being  above  worldly  or  secular 
things. 

Supersede',  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.]  To 
refrain  or  desist  from  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  set  aside;  to  make 
void,  inefficacious,  or  useless,  by  superior  power,  or  by 
coming  in  the  place  of;  —  hence,  to  displace  or  render 
unnecessary  ;  to  suspend ;  as,  to  supersede  the  workings 
of  reason.  (South.)  —  To  displace ;  to  replace ;  to  come  or 
be  placed  in  the  room  of;  as,  an  employe  is  superseded 
by  the  appointment  of  another. 

Superse'tleas,  n.  [Lat.,  stay  or  set  aside  ]  (Law.)  A 
writ  that  lies  to  stay  various  ordinary  proceedings. 

Supersedure,  (-sed'yur,)  Supersession,  (-sesh'- 
un,)  n.  Act  of  setting  aside  or  superseding. 

Supersen'sitiveness,  n.  Over-sensitiveness;  mor¬ 
bid  sensibility. 

Supersensual,  (-seVs/itoal,)Supersen'suous,  a. 

Above  the  senses. 

Superstition,  (-stish’un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  superstitio, 
from  superstn,  —  super,  sto.  status,  to  stand  ]  Literally, 
a  standing  still,  over,  or  by  a  tiling  ;  —  hence,  a  gazing 
upon  with  wonder,  awe,  or  fear,  as  something  occult  or 
mysterious. — Particularly,  amazement,  wonder,  dread — 
especially  of  the  divine  or  supernatural ;  excessive  fear 
of  divine  agency;  unreasonable  religious  belief;  exces¬ 
sive  exactness  or  rigor  in  religious  opinions  or  practice  ; 
excess  or  extravagance  in  religious  rites ;  the  doing  of 
things  not  required  by  God,  or  abstaining  from  things  not 
forbidden  ;  or,  the  belief  of  what  is  monstrous  or  absurd, 
or  belief  without  evidence.  —  False  religion  ;  worship  of 
idols  or  false  gods ;  fetichism ;  a  rite  or  practice  proceed¬ 
ing  from  excessive  scrupulousness  in  religion;  —  fre¬ 
quently  used  plurally  in  this  sense,  as  a  religion.  — 
Scrupulous  exactness;  over-nicety.  —  Belief  in  the  di¬ 
rect  agency  of  superior  powers,  in  omens  or  prognostics, 
or  in  certain  extraordinary  or  singular  events  or  mani¬ 
festations. 

Superstitious,  (-stish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  superstilieux ;  Lat. 
supe.rstitiosus.]  Belonging  or  relating  to,  manifesting, 
or  proceeding  from,  superstition  ;  as,  superstitious  cere¬ 
monies. —  Given  or  addicted  to  superstition;  over-scru¬ 
pulous  and  rigid  in  religious  observances;  full  of  idle 
fancies  and  scrupulosities  in  regard  to  religion  ;  as,  a 
superstitious  person.  —  Excessively  exact ;  scrupulous 
beyond  necessity. 

Superstitiously,  (-stish’us-,)  adv.  In  a  superstitious 
manner. 

Superstitiousness,  (-stish'us-,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
superstitious. 

Superstratum,  n.;  pi.  Superstrata.  A  stratum  or 
layer  resting  on  another,  or  on  something  else. 

Superstruction,  (-struk’shun,)  n.  Actofsuporstruct- 
ing  or  building  upon.  — That  which  Is  built  upon  some 
foundation  ;  a  superstructure. 

Superstructure,  (- strulct'yur ,)  n.  Any  structure  or 
edifice  built  or  raised  on  something  else ;  particularly, 
any  building  raised  on  a  foundation. — Anything  erected 
on  a  basis  or  foundation. 

Su perton'ie,™.  (Mus.)  The  second  above  the  key-note. 

Supervene',  r.  n.  [Lat.  super,  and  ve.nio,  to  come.] 
To  come  upon,  as  something  extraneous ;  to  happen  ;  to 
take  place  or  occur  with  relation  to  something  else. 

Supervention,  (-ven'shun,)  n.  Act  of  supervening. 

Supervisal,  (-viz'-,)  n.  Act  of  supervising;  supervision. 

Supervise,  (-viz'-)  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  visuo — video, 
to  see.]  To  look  over;  to  oversee  ;  to  superintend  :  to  in¬ 
spect  ;  as,  to  supervise  a  literary  work  through  the  press. 
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Supervision,  (-vizh'un,)  n.  Act  of  supervising  or 
overseeing;  inspection;  superintendence:  supervisal. 

Supervisor,  (-viz'-)  n.  One  who  supervises;  an  over¬ 
seer;  an  inspector;  a  superintendent. 

Slipervolute',  a.  (Hot.)  Possessing  a  plaited  and 
convolute  arrangement  in  the  bud. 

Supination,  ( -nd'shun ,)  n.  j  Fr. ;  Lat.  supinatio. J 
Act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with  the  face  sky¬ 
ward.  —  Act  or  art  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  up¬ 
ward  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  tue  ulna. 

Supina  tor,  n  ( Anat .)  A  muscle  which  serves  to 
bend  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward. 

Sup  ine,  J!.  [Lat.  supinus,  on  the  back.]  (Oram.)  A 
name  given  to  two  cases  of  verbal  Latin  substantives, 
the  active  supine  being  the  accusative,  and  the  passive 
(the  introduction  to  which  is  unnecessary)  beiug  the 
ablative. 

— a.  [Lat.  supinus.]  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the 
face  upward  ;  —  correlative  to  prone  ;  as,  a  supine  pos¬ 
ture.  —  Leaning  backward,  in  a  manner  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun. —  Reposing;  drowsy;  indolent;  listless; 
apathetic;  careless ;  thoughtless  ;  inattentive  ;  as,  supine 
credulity. 

Sup  ine'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  supine. 

Sup'per,  n.  [Fr.  souper:  Ger.  suppe,  soup.]  That  which 
is  sipped  or  supped;  specifically,  the  evening  meal. 

Lord’s  supper.  See  Eucharist. 

Snp'ping,  n.  Act  of  taking  supper. 

Supplant',  v.  a.  [Fr.  supptanler ;  Lat.  supplanta  — 
sub,  and  ptunta.]  Literally,  to  trip  up  the  heels  of;  as, 
the  rocking  town  supplants  their  footsteps.  —  Specifi¬ 
cally,  to  displace,  or  take  the  place  or  stead  of ;  tore- 
move  by  stratagem  or  insidious  arts. 

— To  overthrow  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  underraiue ;  as,  to  sup¬ 
plant  a  recognized  religious  faith. 

Siipplatitation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sup¬ 
planting. 

Supplant'er.  n.  One  who  supplants  or  undermines. 

Supple,  ( sup'pl ,)  a.  [Fr.  snuple ,  from  Lat.  supplex  — 
sub,  and  plica,  to  fold.]  Easily  bent;  pliant;  flexible; 
us,  supple,  fingers.  —  Yielding;  characterized  by  ready 
compliance;  not  obstinate;  lax;  as,  a  supple  con¬ 
science. —  Fawning;  flattering;  toadyish  ;  obsequious; 
bending  to  the  will  or  humor  of  others;  as,  a  supple 
manner. — That  which  makes  pliant  or  flexible;  as, 
supple  government.  —  Shake. 

[  — v.  a.  To  render  yielding  or  flexible;  to  make  soft  or 
pliant;  as.  to  supple  buckskin.  —  To  make  compliant  or 
submissive ;  as,  a  mother  supples  the  will  of  a  child. 

— v.  n.  To  become  soft,  pliant,  or  flexible ;  as,  stones 
suppled  into  softness. 

Supplement,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  supplementum,  from  sup- 
pleo —  sub,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  An  addition  to  anything 
by  which  it  is  made  more  foil  and  complete  ;  specifically, 
an  appendix  or  addendum  to  a  book  or  treatise  to  correct 
its  errors,  or  make  good  its  deficiencies. 

(Math.)  In  geometry,  the  supplement  of  an  arc  is  its 
defect  from  a  semi-circumference;  and,  the  supplement 
of  an  angle  is  its  defect  from  two  right  angles.  Two 
supplemental  angles  are  together  equal  to  right  angles. 

. — v.  a.  To  supply  :  to  add  something,  as  to  a  writing,  Ac. 

Supplement  ill.  Supplementary, a.  [Fr .sup- 
plementaire.]  Additional :  added  to  supply  what  is 
wanted;  by  way  of  appendix,  addendum,  or  erratum; 
as.  supplemental  law,  a  supplementary  writing. 

Sup'pleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  supple  or  easily 
bent;  pliability;  as,  suppleness  of  the  limbs.  —  Readi¬ 
ness  of  compliance;  quality  of  being  yielding  :  facility; 
as,  suppleness  of  mind. 

Sup  pletive.  Sup  pletory,  a.  [From  Lat.  sup- 
pteo. J  Supplemental  ;  supplying  deficiencies  ;  as,  a  sup- 
pletory  act. 

Sup'pletory.  n.  That  which  supplies  a  deficiency. 

Suppliant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  supplier  —  supplico.] 
Supplicating;  asking  or  beseeching  humbly,  earnestly, 
or  submissively  :  entreating:  imploring. —  Manifesting 
entreaty  or  petitioning;  expressive  of  humble  suppli¬ 
cation. 

— n  A  supplicant ;  an  humble  suer  or  petitioner  ;  one  who 
entreats  or  beseeches  submissively. 

Sup'pliantly,  adv.  In  a  suppliant  manner. 

Supplicant,  a.  [Lat.  supplicans.)  Supplicating; 
beseeching;  entreating;  asking  submissively;  as,  a  su}>- 
plicant  sinner. 

— n.  One  who  supplicates,  implores,  or  entreats  :  a  peti¬ 
tioner  who  asks  or  beseeches  earnestly  and  submissively. 

Supplicate,  e.  a.  [Fr.  supplier  ;  Lat.  supplier).]  To 
seek  for  by  earnest  prayer;  to  beseech  or  entreat  for; 
as.  to  supplicate  mercy.  —  To  address  in  prayer  or  sup¬ 
plication  ;  as.  to  supplicate  the  Almighty. 

— v.  n.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  submission  ;  to  entreht ; 
to  beseech;  to  implore;  to  beg;  to  petition;  to  crave. 

ftupplicat'ing'ly.  adv.  By  way  of  supplication. 

Supplication,  (-ica'shun,)  n.  [Fr.:  Lat.  supplicatin.] 
Act  of  supplicating;  humble  and  earnest  prayer  in 
worship. —  Earnest  request,  entreaty,  petition, or  solici¬ 
tation. 

Supplicator,  n.  One  who  entreats,  beseeches,  or 
supplicates. 

Kup'pl  Icatory.  a.  Characterized  by  supplication  or 
entreaty;  humble:  submissive. 

Suppli'er.  n.  One  who  supplies  or  provides. 

Supplies,  (-pits',)  n.  pi.  of  Supply.  Things  provided  in 
sufficiency  :  —  specifically,  the  sums  granted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  or  any  legislative  body  for  defraying  the  public 
expenditure  for  the  current  year:  as,  to  vote  supplies. 

Supply',  ti.  a.  (imp.  and  pp,  supplied.)  [Fr  .supplier: 
Lat.  supplest — sub,  and  pleo.  to  fill.]  To  a  third  or  furnish 
a  sufficiency  for ;  to  provide,  as  means  or  necessaries, 
to  fill  up,  as  when  any  deficiency  occurs:  to  furnish  or 
equip  with  what  is  demanded  or  required  ;  as,  to  supply 


a  city  with  victuals,  to  supply  one’s  pocket  with  cash. — 
To  serve  instead,  or  in  lieu  of;  to  act  as  substitute  for.  — 
To  give  or  bring;  to  furnish  ;  to  accommodate  with;  as, 
trees  supply  a  welcome  shade  from  the  sun. 

— n.  That  which  supplies  a  want  or  deficiency; — also, 
that  which  is  furnished  ;  sufficiency  of  things  for  need 
or  requirement.  —  Farticularly,  necessary  stores  or  pro¬ 
visions.  as  for  the  subsistence  of  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple;  -  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  receive  supplies. 

— pi.  See  Supplies. 

Support',  v.  a.  [Fr.  supporter ;  Lat.  sujtporto  —  sub, 
and  porto,  to  carry.]  To  bear,  uphold,  or  sustain,  as 
weight,  Ac. ;  to  keep  from  falling;  —  used  in  a  literal  or 
physical  sense ;  as,  the  foundation  supports  the  house. — 
To  sustain  or  endure  without  being  overcome,  exhausted, 
or  vanquished  in  strength  or  character ;  as,  to  support 
pain,  distress,  or  calamity.  —  To  solace,  cheer,  succor,  or 
defend  under  untoward  or  trying  circumstances;  to 
keep  from  fainting,  sinking,  or  losing  heart  or  courage; 
as,  he  supported  his  spirits  with  hopeful  thoughts  of  the 
future. —  To  act  or  represent  creditably  ;  to  assume  or 
sustain  a  role, or  part,  with  distinction  or  success;  as,  to 
support  the  character  of  Othello.  —  To  maintain  ;  to  sus¬ 
tain  with  provisions  and  the  necessary  means  of  living  ; 
as,  to  support  and  bring  up  a  family.  —  To  supply  funds 
for,  or  the  means  of  continuing;  to  carry  on;  to  up¬ 
hold  by  aid  or  to  countenance  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to  sup¬ 
port  government,  to  support  a  war,  contest,  or  contro¬ 
versy. —  To  substantiate;  to  corroborate ;  to  makegood;' 
to  verify;  to  validate;  as,  the  evidence  will  not  support 
the  charge.  —  To  vindicate;  to  maintain,  sustain,  or  de¬ 
fend  successfully;  as,  to  support  one’s  own  interests 
when  assailed  or  jeopardized.  — -  To  adhere  to  ;  to  uphold 
by  aid  or  countenance;  to  attach,  as  a  partisan  of;  as, 
to  support  a  friend,  cause,  or  party.  —  To  act  as  one’s  aid, 
attendant,  or  honorary  assistant  on  some  public  occa¬ 
sion  ;  as,  to  support  a  lady  with  one's  arm,  to  support  a 
chairman  by  acting  as  croupier,  Ac. 

To  support  arms.  (Mil.)  To  hold  the  rifle  or  musket 
vertically  at  the  left  shoulder,  sustained  by  having  the 
hammer  rest  on  the  left  fore-arm,  which  is  passed  across 
the  breast. 

— n.  Act  or  operation  of  supporting,  or  of  upholding  or 
sustaining. —  That  which  supports,  sustains,  upholds,  or 
keeps  from  falling,  as  a  pillar,  prop,  stay,  or  foundation 
of  any  kind. —  That  which  maintains  life;  maintenance ; 
subsistence;  necessaries  of  life,  or  income;  continu¬ 
ance  in  any  state,  or  preservation  from  falling,  sinking, 
or  failing;  that  which  sustains  any  person  or  thing, 
without  suffering  him  or  it  to  fail,  decline,  or  languish  ; 
that  which  contributes  to  or  relieves;  aid;  help;  suc¬ 
cor  ;  assistance. 

Points  of  support.  (Arch.)  The  collected  areas  on 
the  plan,  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  and  the  like,  upon 
which  an  edifice  rests, or  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Rights  of  support.  (Lau>.)  An  easement  or  servitude 
by  which  the  owner  of  a  bouse  has  a  right  to  rest  his 
timbers  on  the  walls  of  his  neighbor’s  house. 

Supportable,  a.  That  may  be  supported,  upheld, 
or  sustained  ;  that  maybe  borne,  endured,  or  tolerated  ; 
as,  a  supportable  loss.  —  That  may  be  maintained  or  de¬ 
fended  ;  as,  a  supportable  cause. 

Supportableness,  n  State  of  being  supportable. 

■Support  ably,  adv.  In  a  supportable  manner. 

Supporter.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  supports,  up¬ 
holds.  sustains,  maintains,  succors,  and  the  like.  —  Par¬ 
ticularly,  a  partisan:  an  ally;  an  adherent;  one  who 
espouses  a  part  or  side ;  as,  he  is  an  able  supporter  of 
his  party  in  Congress. 

(Surg.)  Same  as  Truss,  q.  v. 

— pi.  (Ship-building.)  The  knee-pieces  under  the  cathead. 

(Her.)  Figures  placed  on  each  side  of  the  scroll,  as 
if  to  support  it. 

Supposable,  (-poz'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  supposed,  or 
imagined  to  exist ;  as,  a  supposable  fact. 

Suppose',  (-poz,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  suppnser ;  Lat.  suppono.] 
To  lay  down  or  state,  as  a  proposition  or  fact  that  may 
exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  believed  to  be  true 
or  to  exist;  or,  to  imagine  or  admit  to  exist,  for  the 
sake  of  argument  or  illustration  ;  to  assume  to  be  true 
or  real  ;  as,  let  ns  suppose  that  what  lias  been  advanced 
is  fact. — To  receive  as  true;  to  credit  or  believe  with¬ 
out  inquiry  or  examination;  to  imagine;  as,  you  must 
not  suppose  him  to  lack  good  qualities.  —  To  imply  or 
infer  by  natural  or  intelligent  laws  ;  to  require  or  pre¬ 
sume  to  exist  or  be  true:  as,  one  rogue  always  supposes 
roguery  in  another. 

— v.n.  To  think;  to  make  supposition ;  to  believe,  con¬ 
sider,  or  imagine. 

Supposer,  (-poz'-.)  n.  One  who  supposes. 

Supposition,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suppositio.] 
Act  of  supposing;  act  of  asserting,  imagining,  or  ad¬ 
mitting  as  true  or  existing,  what  is  known  not  to  be 
true,  or  what  is  not  proved. —  The  position  of  a  thing 
known  not  to  be  true  or  not  substantiated  ;  hypothesis  ; 
imagination  ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  a  supposition.  —  Con¬ 
jecture;  surmise;  speculation;  guess. 

(Mus.)  The  use  of  two  successive  notes  of  equal  value 
as  to  time,  one  of  which  being  a  discord,  supposes  the 
other  to  be  a  concord. 

Suppositional,  (-zish'un-,)  a.  Hypothetical;  con¬ 
ditional. 

Supposititious, (-poz-i-lish'us,) a.  Substituted;  put 
by  trick,  artifice,  or  stratagem  in  the  place  of  another; 
counterfeit  ;  spurious ;  not  genuine  ;  as,  a  supposititious 
child. 

Supposititiously,  (-tish'us-ly,)  adv.  By  supposi¬ 
tion  ;  hypothetically. 

Suppositive,  (-poz',)  a.  Implying  supposition. 

— n.  A  word  expressive  or  implicative  of  supposition, 
as  if. 


Suppos'itively,  adv.  By,  with,  or  upon  supposition. 

Suppos'itory,  n.  [Lat,  subpono,  I  place  under.] 
(Med.)  A  pill  or  bolus  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
where  it  gradually  dissolves.  Opium  is  sometimes  use¬ 
fully  applied  in  this  way  to  allay  irritation  of  the  blad¬ 
der  and  the  neighboring  parts. 

Suppress',  v.  a.  [Lat.  supprimo .]  To  overthrow;  to 
quell ;  to  put  down;  to  subdue;  to  overthrow, and  crush 
or  destroy;  as,  to  suppress  a  riot,  or  revolt.  —  To  re¬ 
press;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  in;  to  withdraw  from  vent 
or  utterance  ;  as,  t o  suppress  a  sigh.  —  To  conceal;  not 
to  disclose  or  reveal;  to  retain  without  communication  or 
making  public  ;  to  stifle  ;  as,  to  suppress  the  truth  about 
anything.  —  To  hinder;  to  restrain;  to  stop  from  flow 
or  circulation  ;  to  obstruct  from  emissions  or  discharges  ; 
as,  to  suppress  a  hemorrhage. 

Suppres'si  ble,  a.  That  may  be  suppressed. 

Suppression,  (presh'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suppressio.] 
Act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroying;  act  of  hold¬ 
ing  back  or  retaining  from  vent,  utterance,  disclosure, 
or  circulation ;  concealment :  state  of  being  suppressed; 
the  keeping  back  of  anything  from  public  knowledge 
or  notice ;  as,  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection,  the 
suppression  of  facts,  of  evidence,  of  a  pamphlet,  Ac.  — 
The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention  of  dis¬ 
charges,  or  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

(Gram.)  A  figure  sometimes  so  called  by  which  words 
are  omitted  in  a  sentence  which  are  nevertheless  to  be 
understood  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  construction  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  most  languages,  the  repetition  of  a  noun 
is  avoided  where  it  is  coupled  with  a  pronoun  in  one 
branch  of  the  proposition ;  e.  g.  “  This  (horse)  is  my 
horse,”  or  “  This  horse  is  mine  ”  (horse).  —  See  Ellipsis. 

Suppress'i ve,  a.  Subduing:  withholding;  tending  to 
suppress;  concealing;  as,  suppressive  measures. 

Suppress  or,  «.  [Lat.]  Une  who  suppresses  or  sub¬ 
dues. 

Suppurate,  v.n.  [Lat.  suppuro,  suppuratus  —  sub, 
and  pus,puris,  pus.]  To  form  or  generate  pus  or  mat¬ 
ter  ;  as,  an  abscess  suppurates. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  generate  pus,  as  a  boil. 

Suppuration,  (-ra'slim,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  suppuratio.] 
The  process  of  producing  or  of  forming  pus,  as  in  a 
wound  or  abscess.  —  Pus  or  purulent  matter. 

Suppurative,  a.  [F r.  suppuratif]  Promoting  sup¬ 
puration  ;  having  a  tendency  to  suppurate. 

— n.  A  medicine  that  excites  suppuration. 

Supra.  [Another  form  of  Super,  q.  r.j  A  Latin  pre¬ 
position,  used  as  an  English  prefix  in  certain  compound 
words,  and  indicating  or  implying  the  sense  of  over, 
above,  beyond. 

Snpra-ax'illary,  Suprafoliaceous.  (-fd-li-a'- 
shus.)  (Rot.)  Inserted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf, 
petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle. 

Supradeeompoiiml,  a.  (Bot.)  Compound  in  a 
triple  degree. 

Supralapsa'rians.  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  Those  who, 
among  Calvinists,  assert  that  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  all 
its  consequences,  was  predestinated  from  all  eternity  ; 
— opposed  to  sublapswrians,  or  Infralapsarians,  q.  v. 

Supralapsa'rianism,  (-izm.)  (Theol.)  The  doc¬ 
trinal  tenets  held  by  the  Supraiapsariaus. 

Sliprav III  gar,  a.  Above  vulgar,  plebeian,  or  com¬ 
monplace  reach  or  acceptalion. 

Suprem'aey,  n.  [Fr.  supremalie.]  State  of  being 
supreme,  or  in  the  highest  degree  of  station  or  powrnr; 
holding  ihe  most  exalted  place  in  authority,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  power;  as,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  crown. 

Supreme',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  supremus,  superl.  of  superus, 
upper,  higher.]  Highest  in  authority  ;  holding  the 
most  exalted  place  in  government  or  power;  as.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  States.  —  Highest  ;  greatest,  or 
most  excellent ;  ns,  supreme  happiness.  —  Utmost ;  great¬ 
est  possible;  not  to  be  surpassed;  —  usually  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  words  implying  or  expressing  a  bad  sense; 
as,  supreme  folly,  supreme  humbug,  in  other  words,  folly 
or  humbug  in  the  superlative  degree. 

(Bot  )  Located  at  the  highest  part  or  point. 

Siipreine'ly.  adv  In  the  highest  degree;  with  the 
highest  authority  ;  to  the  utmost  extent ;  superlatively. 

Suqtiamislt.  the  former  name  of  a  W.  co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  the  l’acific,  and  intersected  by  Sawamish 
river.  These  names  are  now  obsolete. 

Stir.  A  prefix  borrowed  from  Ihe  French, contracted  from 
Lat.  super,  supra,  and  denoting  above,  beyond,  over,  upon. 

Surabaj  a.  Sourabaja,  (soo-ra-bi'a,)  a  large  sea¬ 
port-town  of  Java,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  cap.  of  one  of 
the  3  provs.  into  which  the  island  is  divided  by  the  Dutch ; 
Lat.  7°  12'  30"  S.,  Lon.  112°  44'  7"  E.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  1%  mile  from  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  river  separates  the  European  part  of  the 
town  from  the  Chinese  and  the  native  quarter.  The 
houses  are  very  good,  and  some  are  elegant,  particularly 
the  country  seats  of  private  individuals.  S  is  situated 
within  that  narrow  strait  which  is  formed  by  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Madura,  and  is  defended  by  batteries.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  also  defended  Ji>p.  125.000. 

Su'ral,  a.  [From  Lat.  sura,  the  calf-of  the  leg.]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  as,  the 
sural  artery. 

Surat,  (son-rat',)  a  city  of  British  India,  and  the  cap.  of 
a  district  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Bombay  presidency, 
on  the  river  Taptee,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
150  m.  from  Bombay.  It  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade. 

Sur'base.  n.  (Arch.)  The  upper  base  of  a  room,  or, 
rather,  the  cornice  of  the  dado. 

Sur'based.  (-Ms(.)  a.  (Arch.)  Having  a  surbase. 

Surbase'ment,  a.  (Arch.)  The  trail  Ilf  any  arch  or 
vault  w  hich  describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse. 
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Slir'-bed,  v.  a.  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone. 

Surcharge',  v.  a.  [Fr .  surcharger.]  To  overload;  to 
overburden  ;  as.  to  surcharge  an  estate  with  mortgages. 

(La to.)  The  putting,  by  a  commoner,  of  more  beasts 
on  the  common  than  he  has  a  right  to.  —  (Equity.)  The 
showing,  as  an  omission  in  an  account  for  which  credit 
ought  to  have  been  given. 

Kurcliarff'er,  n.  One  who  overburdens. 

Surcingle,  (-sing'gl,)  n.  [Fr.  sur,  and  Lat.  cingulum ,  a 
belt,  from  cingn ,  to  gird.]  A  belt,  band,  or  girth  which 
passesover  a  saddle,  or  over  anything  laid  on  a  horse’s 
back,  to  bind  and  keep  it  in  its  place. 

(Eccl.)  The  girdle  of  a  cassock,  by  which  it  is  fast¬ 
ened  around  the  waist. 

Sur'coat,  n.  [0.  Fr.  surcot.]  Formerly,  any  garment 
worn  over  defensive  armor;  the  term,  however,  is  more 
generally  applied  to  the  long  and  flowing  drapery  of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  plate-armor, 
and  which  was  frequently  emblazoned  with  their  family 
arms  (Fig.  591) ;  a  tabard  ( FairhoU.)  —  The  name  given 
to  a  short  robe,  worn  over  the  tunic  or  long  robe,  ter¬ 
minating  a  little  below  the  knee,  forming  part  of  the 
costume  of  ladies  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century. 

Sur'culose,  a.  (Bot.)  Yielding  suckers,  or  shoots  re¬ 
sembling  them. 

Surd,  a.  [Lat,  surdus,  deaf.]  (Math.)  Involving  surds ; 
radical ;  as,  a  surd  expression,  quantity,  or  number. 

(JF Von.)  Atonic;  aspirate;  toneless;  not  sonant  or 
intonated  ;  —  expressed  of  articulate  sounds,  or  alpha¬ 
betical  letters,  as  s,/,p,  compared  with  z,  v,  b,  which 
are  sonant  or  vocal. 

(Arith.  and  Algebra.)  A  magnitude  which  is  inex¬ 
pressible  by  rational  numbers.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  2,  the  cube  root  of  3.  &c..  are  numbers  which  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  exactly  in  the  ordinary  notation,  and 
are  represented  by  prefixing  the  radical  signs  indicating 
the  operations,  viz. :  j/2,  3j/3.  Such  quantities  are  other¬ 
wise  called  irrational  or  incommensurable. 

Sure,  ( shonr ,)  a.  (comp.  SURER ;  super!.  SUREST.)  [Fr.  | 
sbr;  contracted  from  Lat.  securus.]  Positively  know¬ 
ing;  having  full  certainty  or  confidence;  believing  be¬ 
yond  suspicion  or  doubt ;  with  implicit  trust  or  un¬ 
questioning  reliance;  as,  I  am  sure  she  means  well. — 
Certain  or  confident  of  obtaining  or  of  retaining;  as,  if 
he  continues  as  he  has  begun  his  success  is  sure. —  Un¬ 
failing;  firm;  infallible;  stable;  steady;  permanent; 
fit.  suitable,  or  proper  to  be  relied  or  depended  on  ;  not 
liable  to  be  broken  or  disturbed ;  not  susceptible  of 
failure;  ns,  a  sure  foundation. 

To  be  sure,  certainly ;  of  course ;  without  doubt  or 
question  ;  as.  Then  the  man  is  more  rogue  than  fool? 
To  be  sure  he  is.  —  To  make  sure,  to  make  positive  or 
certain  ;  to  render,  manage,  or  contrive  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  prospect  or  apprehension  of  default  or  fail¬ 
ure  ;  as,  make  sure  of  the  chance  while  you  have  it. 

— adv.  Certainly;  infallibly;  undoubtedly;  firmly;  with¬ 
out  danger  of  falling  or  failing ;  as,  “  ’Tis  pleasant,  sure, 
to  see  one’s  name  in  print.”  —  Byron. 

Sn  re,  (soor,)  a  river  of  Belgium,  joining  the  Moselle,  7 
m.  from  Treves,  after  a  course  of  90  miles. 

Snre'-footed,  a.  Not  liable  to  stumble  or  fall ;  as,  a 
sure-footed  mule. 

Surely,  udn.  In  a  sure,  certain,  or  reliable  manner; 
infallibly ;  undoubtedly ;  positively ;  as,  man  shall  surely 
die. 

— Steadily;  firmly;  with  sure  hold  or  tread;  without 
danger  of  stumbling  or  falling;  as,  to  walk  surely. 

Surety,  (shoor'ty,)  n.  [Fr.  sureU ;  Lat .securitas  —  se¬ 
curus.  \  State  of  being  sure;  certainty;  security;  in¬ 
dubitableness  ;  as,  he  knew  it  of  a  surety.  —  That  which 
confirms,  oases,  or  makes  sure;  foundation  of  stability; 
ground  or  support  of  confidence  or  security;  as,  what 
surety  have  I  that  you  will  keep  your  word  ? 

(Law.)  A  person  who  binds  himself  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  performance  of  something 
e’se,  for  another,  who  is  already  bound  for  the  same.  A 
N.  differs  from  a  guarantor  in  this,  that  the  latter  can¬ 
not  be  sued  until  after  a  suit  against  the  principal.  It 
differs  from  bait  in  this,  that  the  latter  actually  has,  or 
is  by  law  presumed  to  have,  the  custody  of  his  principal, 
while  the  former  has  no  control  over  him.  The  bail 
may  surrender  his  principal  on  discharge  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions;  the  surety  cannot  bo  discharged  by  such  sur¬ 
render. 

Sure'tysliip.  Sure'!  isliip.  n.  State  or  condition 
of  being  surety;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  answer 
for  another. 

Surf,  n.  [0.  Fr.  surflot.  from  sur,  and  flatter,  to  float.]! 
The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the  shore,  or 
upon  sand-banks  or  rocks 

Surface,  (surf us,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  superficies — super, and 
facies,  face.]  The  upper  face  or  side  of  anything;  as, 
he  does  not  look  beyond  the  surface.  —  The  exterior 
part  of  anything  that  has  length  and  breadth  ;  one  of 
the  limits  that  terminates  a  solid ;  superficies ;  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  soil  ;  outside ;  as,  the  earth's  surface,  the 
surface,  of  the  body,  &c. 

(Geom.)  The  boundary  of  a  solid,  or  that  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  but  no  thickness.  A  surface  may 
be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight 
or  curved  line,  just  as  the  latter  may  be  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  point.  A  surface  is  said  to  be  plane 
when  a  right  line  can  be  applied  to  it  everywhere  and 
in  every  direction ;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a  curved 
surface. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  smooth  or  plane  snrface  to.  —  To  work 
over  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in  prospecting  for  gold. 

Sur  facer,  (-s6r,)  n.  A  planing-machine  for  wood. 

Surf  •boat,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  ns Life-boat.  q.  v. 

Kurf-iliick.  Surf-scoter,  n  (Zobl.)  See  Sea-coot. 

Surfeit,  (ser’flt,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  sur,  and  faire,  fait ;  Lat. 


facio,  to  make.]  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  so  as  to 
oppress  the  stomach  and  derange  the  functions  ot  the 
digestive  system  ;  to  over-feed,  and  produce  a  nausea  or 
uneasiness  in  ;  to  cram  or  gorge  with  food.  —  Hence,  to 
clog;  to  sate;  to  fill  with  satiety  and  loathing;  as,  he 
surfeits  one  with  his  obsequiousness. 

— v.  n.  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  oppressed,  and  qualm¬ 
ishness  or  indigestion  ensues  ;  as,  they  surfeited  on  the 
good  things  set  before  them. 

—n.  (Med.)  An  indispositiou  caused  by  overcharging  the 
stomach,  by  an  excess  in  eating  or  drinking ;  generally 
the  former,  and  most  frequently  by  partaking  to  reple¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  of  food.  A  surfeit,  however,  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  to  persons  of  a  very  temperate  habit,  and  from 
partaking  very  sparingly  of  the  article  that  caused  it. 
Shell-fish,  cheese,  dried  meat,  or  sausages  often  produce 
what  is  called  a  &,  indicated  by  sickness,  pain  in  the 
head,  a  hot,  dry  skin,  and  a  most  uncomfortable  sensa¬ 
tion  generally.  An  emetic  in  all  cases  is  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  ;  a  glass  of  warm  water,  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  will  always  effect  the  purpose  il 
no  other  emetic  is  at  hand. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  nausea  or  disgust  resulting  from  ex¬ 
cess;  satiety  ;  glut;  as,  flattery  was  lavished  on  her  even 
to  surfeit. 

Kurfeit'er,  n.  One  who  surfeits  ;  a  glutton. 

Surge,  (serj,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sur  go  —  surrigo  —  sub,  and 
rego,  to  stretch.]  The  rising  or  swelling  of  a  wave  or 
•  billow;  also,  a  large  wave,  billow,  or  comber;  a  great 
rolling  swell  of  water:  as,  the  foaming  surge. 

(Ship-building.)  In  a  capstan,  the  tapered  part  in 
front  of  the  whelps,  between  the  chocks,  on  which  the 
messenger  may  surge. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  render,  as  a  rope,  round  a  pin  or 
kevel ;  as,  to  surge  a  hawser. 

— v.  n.  To  swell ;  to  rise  high  and  roll,  as  waves ;  as, 
surging  billows. 

(Naut.)  To  slip  back;  as,  the  messenger  surges. 

Surge'Iess,  a.  Smooth;  calm  ;  without  surges. 

Surgeon,  (sur'jun,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  chirurgien  ;  Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  ergon,  work.]  One  who  practises  surgery. 

(Zobl.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Acanthurus  (A.  phleboto- 
mus),  which  is  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  has  a  movable 
spine  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Surgeon-apothecary,  one  who  unites  the  practice  of 
surgery  with  that  of  the  dispensation  of  drugs  or 
medicines. 

Surgeon-dentist,  a  dental  surgeon. 

Surgeoncy,  Kurgeonsliip,  (sur’jun-se,)  n.  Office 
or  employment  of  a  surgeon  in  the  naval  or  military 
service. 

Sur'g'eon-jjgeii'eral.  n.  A  general  officer  of  the  staff, 
entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  army.  Under  Brigadier- 
General  William  A.  Hammond  and  Major-General  Joseph 
K.  Barnes,  the  medical  and  hospital  service  of  the  United 
States  army  has  become  the  model  medico-military  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  world. 

Surgery,  ( sur’jur-y,)n .  [Contracted  from  O.  Eng.  sur- 
geonry.]  That  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  manual  operations  for  the  healing  of  diseases 
or  injuries  of  the  body;  the  art  of  healing  external 
diseases  and  injuries  by  manual  operation. — S.  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  medical  science,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
dress  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  the  wars,  while  the 
primitive  manner  of  living  of  the  ancients  seldom  pro¬ 
duced  internal  diseases.  Already  50  years  before  the 
Trojan  u'ar,  Melampus.  Chiron, and  his  pupil  iEsrulapius, 
accompanied  the  Argonauts, and  during  the  Trojan  War 
two  sons  of  iEsculapius,  Machaou  and  Podalinus.  attend¬ 
ed  the  wounded  Greeks.  Later,  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
physicians  combined  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  as  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Celsus,  &c.  Still,  during  the  time  of  Hippocrates  cer¬ 
tain  surgical  operations  were  separated  from  medicine, 
and  physicians  forbidden  to  perform  them.  The  Arabs 
had  a  particular  disgust  for  operations,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  shameful  for  physicians  to  perform  any.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  monks  and  priests  were  almost  the 
only  ones  who  practised  this  science ;  after  the  Church 
Council  held  in  Paris  in  1163,  they  were  forbidden  to 
perforin  any  bloody  operation,  and  surgery  was  again 
separated  from  medicine  ;  by  this  separation  the  barbers 
and  bathers  took  up  the  practice,  and  continued  for 
many  centuries  to  be  the  side  surgeons.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  however,  soon  placed 
S.  in  a  different  position,  and  the  renowned  physicians 
of  the  day  reunited  it  again  with  the  study  of  medicine; 

’  schools  were  established  for  the  tuition  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  S.  is  founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and,  although  medicine  and  S.  are  taught 
together  as  one  science,  every  physician  is  not  capable 
of  performing  the  finer  or  the  more  important  opera¬ 
tions  ;  S.  requires  particular  natural  qualities  as  well  as 
practice  and  experience.  See  Antiseptic  S. 

Surgical,  (sur'jik-al.)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to 
surgeons  or  surgery;  performed  or  accomplished  by 
means  of  surgery  ;  as.  a  surgical  operation. 

Surgy,  (sur'jy,)  a.  Full  of  surges;  rising  in  surges  or 
billows  ;  as,  the  surgy  ocean. 

Ku'riuani.  See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

Sur'lily.  adv.  In  a  surly  manner. 

Klir'l  mess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  surly. 

Kur'loin,  n.  Same  as  Sirloin,  the  more  usual  orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Kur'ly,  a.  (comp,  surlier;  snperl.  surliest.)  [A.S. 
sur  dice  —  sur,  sour,  and  lie,  like.]  Gloomily  sour  or 
morose  in  temper  or  manner ;  crabbed ;  churlish ; 
rough;  cross,  rude,  or  snarling;  sternly  sour;  as,  a 
surly  dog,  a  surly  spirit.  —  Rough ;  dark;  lowering; 
tempestuous  ;  as,  surly  weather. 


Surmise,  (-miz1,)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  upon,  above, 
and  mitto,  to  send.]  To  put  forth,  as  an  accusation  or 
suspicion  against  a  person;  to  suspect;  to  imagine 
without  certain  knowledge;  to  entertain  thoughts  that 
something  does  or  will  exist,  but  upon  slight  evidence; 
to  infer  or  suppose. 

— n.  The  thought  or  imagination  that  something  may 
be,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  certain,  strong,  or  re¬ 
liable  evidence  ;  conjecture ;  suspicion ;  supposition  ;  as, 
a  false  surmise  evoked  by  envy. 

Klirmis'er,  n.  One  who  surmises. 

Kill-mount',  v.  a.  [Fr.  surmounter — sur,  and  monter. 
to  mount.]  To  mount  or  rise  above  or  higher  than. 

“  The  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Allas  surmount  the  clouds." 

Raleigh. 

— To  conquer,  or  be  superior  to ;  to  overcome  ;  to  subdue; 
to  vanquish ;  as,  to  surmount  a  difficulty.  — To  surpass ; 
to  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond ;  as,  “  to  surmount  the  reach  of 
human  sense.”  —  Milton. 

Klirnioiint'able,  a.  Superable;  that  may  be  sur¬ 
mounted  or  overcome  ;  as,  a  surmountable  obstacle. 

Kiiriiioiiiit'ed.  a.  (Arch.)  Denoting  an  arch  or 
dome  which  rises  higher  than  a  semicircle. 

(Her  )  A  term  denoting  the  position  of  a  charge  over 
which  another 


charge  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color  or 
metal  is  laid. 

The  annexed 
figures,  which 
may  respect¬ 
ively  be  bla¬ 
zoned  :  sable,  a 
pile  argentsur- 
mounted  by  a  Fig.  2448. 

chevron  gules ; 

and  argent,  a  cross  gules  surmounted  by  another  or. 

Kurmoiint'er,  n.  Onewho,or  that  which,  surmounts. 

Kurmiil'Iet,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Muoilid^. 

Klir'nilllot,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zobl.)  The  brown  or  Norway 
rat. 

Klir'name,  n.  [Fr.  surnam  ;  Lat.  super,  and  nomen, 
name.]  The  family  name  of  an  individual;  an  addi¬ 
tional  name  which,  over  and  above  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name,  becomes  a  family  name.  —  An  appella¬ 
tion  supplemented  to  the  original  name.  See  Name. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  surnommer. J  To  style  or  call  by  an  appella¬ 
tion  added  to  the  original  name;  as,  William  I.  ol  Eng¬ 
land,  surnamed  The  Conqueror. 

Kurnom'iital,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consti¬ 
tuting,  a  surname. 

Sti rpass',  v.  a.  [Fr.  surpasser  —  sur,  and  passer,  to 
pass.]  To  go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad;  to  ex¬ 
ceed;  to  excel;  to  outdo;  to  transcend;  as,  a  success 
that  surpassed  one’s  expectations. 

Kurpassi'able.  a.  That  may  be  surpassed  or  exceeded. 

Kurpass'ing'ly,  adv.  In  a  very  excellent  manner,  or 
in  a  degree  surpassing  others. 

Sur'plice,  (-pits,)  rt.  [Fr.  surplis ;  Lat.  superpellicium 
—  super,  and  p, -Urdus,  made  of  skins]  (Eccl.)  'lhe 
white  outer  garment  worn  by  an  officiating  clergyman 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  certain  other 
churches.  It  is  a  long  linen  robe  with  wide  sleeves, 
used  by  all  but  bishops.  The  word  S.  was  introduced 
about  the  Pith  century,  but  the  garment  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  was  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  at  an  early  date, 
and  was  probably  derived  from  the  white  linen  ephod 
of  the  Jewish  priests. 

Klir'plns,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  plus,  more.]  Overplus; 
superfluity  :  that  which  is  left  when  use  is  satisfied  ;  ex¬ 
cess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted  ;  as,  a  surplus 
of  profit. 

Kur'plusajjfe,  n.  Surplus;  overplus ;  excess  ;  as,  sur¬ 
plusage.  of  provisions  beyond  requirements. 

(Law.)  See  Inducement. 

StirpriMiil,  (-priz'-,)  n.  Act  of  surprising,  or  coming 
upon  suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  or,  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares  ;  as,  the  surprisal  of  a  convoy. 

Surprise,  (-priz1,)  v.  a.  [Fr.,  from  sur  prendre  ;  Lat. 
super,  and  prendere,  to  seize.]  To  fall  or  come  upon 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  to  take  unawares;  as,  the 
troops  were  surprised  by  an  ambuscade.  —  To  strike  or 
confuse  with  wonder  or  astonishment;  to  fill  with 
amazement  by  something  sudden,  strange,  or  remai  k- 
alile,  either  in  conduct,  language,  or  circumstance,  or 
by  the  appearance  of  something  singular  or  unusual; 
as,  iiis  absence  surprised  everybody.  —  To  confuse;  to 
perplex;  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder  by  something 
suddenly  presented  to  the  view  or  to  the  thoughts. 

— n.  Act  of  surprising,  or  of  coming  upon  unawares,  or 
of  taking  suddenly  and  without  preparation;  as,  the 
brigands  were  taken  by  surprise.  —  State  of  being  sur¬ 
prised.  or  taken  unexpectedly;  —  used,  sometimes, 
loosely,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  indicate  or  imply  fraud,  or 
something  having  affinity  with  fraud.  —  An  emotion  oc¬ 
casioned  by  some  sudden  or  unexpected  occurrence; 
wonder;  astonishment ;  amazement,  in  a  minor  or  mod¬ 
erate  degree  ;  as,  lie  came  into  a  fortune  to  his  own  sur¬ 
prise. 

Surprise  party ,  in  the  U.  States,  a  party  of  persons 
who  assemble  by  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  taking  with  them  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  comestibles. 


Surpris'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  excites  surprise. 
Surprising,  (-priz'-,)  p.  a.  Exciting  surprise;  unex¬ 
pected  ;  of  a  nature  to  cause  a  more  or  less  degree  ol 
wonder  and  astonishment :  as,  our  chief  is  a  man  of  sur¬ 
prising  patience,  he  had  a  surprising  escape  of  it,  Ac. 
Siirpris'in  j^ly .  adv.  In  a  surprising  manner. 
Kiirpris'iii^'neHH,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  n  r 
!  prising. 


SURV 


SUSA 


SUSP 
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Surrebut',  v  n. ;  Surrebut  ter,  n.  (Law.)  See 

PLEADING. 

Surrejoin',  v.  n. ;  Surrejoind  er,  n.  (Law.)  See 

Pleading. 

Snrren'al,  a.  (Anut.)  Situated  above  the  kidDey. 

Surren  der,  r.  a.  [Fr.se  rent/re,  to  yield  :  Lat.  super, 
and  reddo,  to  yield.]  To  yield,  or  give  or  deliver  up,  as 
possession,  to  the  power  of  another  upon  compulsion  or 
demand ;  as,  to  surrender  one’s  self  to  legal  authority,  to 
surrender  a  ship.  —  To  give  up ;  to  resign  in  favor’of 
another ;  to  cede ;  to  resign ;  as,  to  surrender  a  prop¬ 
erty  to  its  rightful  owner.  —  To  yield  to  any  influence, 
power,  or  passion  ;  —  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as, 
to  surrender  one’s  self  to  despair. 

(Law.)  To  yield;  to  give  or  deliver  up;  to  render; 
as.  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

—v.  n.  To  yield ;  to  give  one’s  self  into  the  hands  or 
power  of  another;  as,  Strashurg  surrendered  at  last, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

— n.  Act  of  surrendering,  yielding,  or  resigning  one’s  per¬ 
son,  or  the  possession  of  something,  into  the  power  of 
another;  as,  the  surrender  of  a  people’s  liberties. 

(Law.)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into  lawful  cus¬ 
tody  by  his  bail.  —  The  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice  by  a  foreign  state.  See  Extradition. —A  deed 
by  which  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate  or  interest 
conveys  such  interest  to  the  remainder-man  or  rever¬ 
sioner,  immediately  expectant  on  the  determination  of 
that  estate,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  tenant  for  years 
gives  up  his  lease  to  the  freeholder. 

Surrenderee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
surrender  is  made. 

Surren’deror.  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  surrender. 

Slirreptioil.  (-rep'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  surreptio.]  Actor 
process  of  obtaining  in  a  surreptitious,  stealthy,  or  clan¬ 
destine  manner.  —  Stealth;  a  coming  upon  in  an  un¬ 
perceived  manner,  (r.) 

Surreptitious,  (-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  Lat. surreptitius  — 
surripio,  surreptus  —  sub ,  and  rapio,  to  seize  and  carry 
ofif.J  Performed  by  stealth,  or  without  proper  authority; 
clandestine;  made  or  introduced  in  a  fraudulent  man¬ 
ner;  as,  a  surreptitious  copy  of  a  book. 

Surreptitiously,  adv.  In  a  surreptitious  manner. 

Sur  rey,  a  co.  of  England,  bounded  N.by  Berks,  Bucks, 
and  Middlesex,  S.  by  Sussex,  E.  by  Kent,  and  W.  by 
Berks  and  Hants  ;  area,  759  sq  in.  The  Way.  the  Mole, 
and  the  Wandle  are  its  chief  rivers.  The  surface  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  vale,  but  the  agricul¬ 
ture  is  backward.  In  the  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
there  are  numerous  market-gardens,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 
Chief  towns.  Croydon,  Guildford,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
and  Iteigate. 

Surrogate,  n.  [Lat.  surrogatus ,  surrogare .]  A  de|>- 
uty;  adelegate;  asubstitute:  a  proxy.  —  In  England, 
an  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  for  the  chancellor  of  a  dio¬ 
cese.  —  In  certain  of  l he  V.  States,  an  officer  who  exer¬ 
cises  supervision  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa¬ 
mentary  proceedings,  and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

Surround',  v.  a.  [Fr.  sur,  and  rond,  a  round.]  To 
encompass:  to  encircle;  to  environ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides;  as,  to  surround  a  town. —  To  lie  or  he  on  all 
sides  ;  to  fence  about ;  as,  the  sea  surrounds  an  island. 

(Mil.)  To  invest  or  beleaguer,  as  a  city  or  fort ;  to 
close  around,  as  an  army  between  hostile  forces,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cut  off  its  retreat. 

— n.  A  method  of  hunting  certain  animals,  as  the  buffalo, 
by  surrounding  a  herd  of  them,  and  driving  them  over  a 
precipice,  or  into  a  gully  or  ravine,  or  other  place  from 
which  their  escape  is  rendered  impossible. 

SurrouiMl'iug',  n.  An  encompassing  or  enclosing. 

— pi.  Those  things  which  lie  around  some  particular  ob¬ 
ject  ;  external  conditions  or  circumstances. 

Sur  ry,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  65  m. 
N.  E.  of  Augusta. 

Surry,  in  S’ew  H  impshire ,  a  post-towuship  of  Cheshire 
co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Surry,  in  jV.  Carolina,  a  N  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia :  area,  490  sq.  m.  Risers.  Ararat,  Fisher’s,  and 
Yadkin.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Iron.  Chip.  Dobson.  Pop.  (1897)  20,250. 

Surry,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  James 
liver;  area,  4!K)  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  water,  and  the 
James.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Surry 
Court-House,  6U  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  9,260. 

Sursoliil,  n.  (Math.)  The  filth  power  of  a  number. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  involving,  the  fifth  power 
of  a  number;  as,  a  sursolid  problem. 

SlirtOUt,  (-toot',  or  -too',)  n.  [Fr.  sur-tout, overall.]  Orig¬ 
inally.  a  man’s  over  coat ;  but,  in  modern  usage,  an  upper 
coat  with  wide  skirts  reaching  down  to  near  the  knee, 
and  enveloping  the  thighs. 

S ii  ruga.  i<oo- roo'gti,)  a  maritime  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niplion,  90  m.  from  Jeddo.  Pop.  Large,  but 
unascertained. 

Surveillance,  (sur-val'yans.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  surveiller, 
to  have  an  eye  upon  —  sur.  and  veiller —  Lat.  vigilare, 
to  watch.]  A  keeping  watch  over;  inspection;  over¬ 
sight  ;  as.  a  person  held  under  surveillance  by  the  police. 

Surveillant,  < -val'yant,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  watches 
over,  or  plays  the  spy  upon,  another;  an  overlooker. 

Survey,  (-v a',)  v.  a.  [From  Lat  super ,  over,  and  video, 
to  see.J  To  overlook  or  view  with  attention,  as  from  an 
elevated  place;  to  inspect  or  scrutinize,  as  things  at  a 
distance;  as,  to  surrey  the  panorama  of  a  country  be¬ 
fore  one's  eves.  —  To  scrutinize;  to  examine;  to  inspect 
narrowly  ;  as,  to  surrey  a  person  from  head  to  foot. — To 
measure  and  value;  to  ascertain  and  determine  the 
state  or  condition  of:  as.  to  survey  a  stranded  ship,  to 
survey  a  building  damaged  by  fire.  Ac.  —  To  determine, 
as  the  boundaries  and  superficial  extent  of  fields,  estates, 


territorial  tracts,  Ac.;  to  examine  or  ascertain,  as  the 
position  and  distances  of  objects  on  the  sea-sliore,  the 
depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  Ac  ,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  trigonometrical  principles;  as,  to  survey  laud, 
to  survey  a  coast  or  harbor. —  To  examine,  ascertain,  or 
determine,  as  boundaries,  tenures,  rents,  value,  Ac. 

— «.  A  general  or  panoramic  view  or  prospect,  as  from  an 
elevated  place. — A  particular  or  attentive  view ;  a  look¬ 
ing  on  with  care  or  close  scrutiny  ;  a  searching,  official 
examination  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a  thing, 
with  an  iutent  to  ascertain  and  determine  its  condition, 
quantity,  quality,  or  value ;  as,  a  survey  of  buildings, 
public  works,  stores  or  provisions,  wrecked  goods,  Ac. — 
Act  of  surveying:  act  or  operation  by  which  the  boun¬ 
daries  and  superficial  extent  of  tracts  of  laud  or  water, 
Ac.,  are  examined  and  determined  ;  also,  a  plan  and  de¬ 
scription  exhibiting  the  dimensions,  contour,  position, 
Ac.,  of  any  line  or  portion  of  country;  as,  the  United 
States  Survey.  —  A  district  assigned  to  the  collector  of 
the  customs,  under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  a 
special  officer. 

Trigonometrical  survey,  a  survey  on  a  large  scale  by 
meaus  of  a  series  of  triangles,  as  for  makiug  a  geomet¬ 
rical  map  of  a  country,  or  for  measuring  an  arc  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian. 

Surveying',  ».  The  art  of  determining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  and  superficial  extent  of  tracts  of  ground,  tiie  plans 
of  towns,  the  courses  of  roads  and  rivers.  Ac.  In  S.,  a 
representation  of  all  the  above-named  objects  is  made, 
and  frequently  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  delineated  as 
the  whole  would  appear  if  projected  on  an  horizontal 
plane.  When  railways  or  canals  are  to  be  constructed,  a 
survey  of  the  ground  is  combined  with  the  operations  of 
levelling,  in  order  to  obtain,  besides  an  horizontal  plane, 
the  forms  of  vertical  sections  of  the  ground  along  the 
proposed  course  of  the  railway  or  canal,  and  thus  to  as¬ 
certain  the  quantities  of  earth  to  be  removed.  The  Am¬ 
erican  standard  unit  of  land-measure  is  the  acre,  which 
contains  4  roods;  and  a  rood  is  subdivided  into  40  poles 
or  perches,  each  pole  containing  30]^  square  yards.  In 
S.,  however,  for  linear  measurements,  a  chain  is  used, 
consisting  of  100  links;  and  its  entire  length  is  such 
that  one  square  chain  is  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an 
acre.  Surveyors  usually  set  down  their  measurements 
of  augles  as  in  general  less  liable  to  error  than  the 
measurements  of  linear  distances  when  the  surface  to 
be  surveyed  is  extensive:  the  surveyor  only  uses  the 
chain  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  for  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  computation.  For  this  purpose  the  theodolite  is 
the  most  convenient  instrument ;  it  is  universally  used 
for  the  measurement  of  angles  in  land-surveying:  and 
from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  gives  the  angles  re¬ 
duced  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  consequently 
renders  a  calculation  for  that  purpose  unnecessary.  For 
the  purposes  of  sketching  and  filling  in  the  details  of  a 
map,  the  plane  table  and  the  prismatic  compass  are  also 
used;  and  a  compass  and  needle  accompany  the  theodo¬ 
lite,  in  order  to  determine  the  bearing  of  the  several  ob¬ 
jects  observed  from  any  station  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  horizon.  In  maritime  S.,  the  forms  of 
coasts  and  harbors,  the  entrances  of  rivers,  with  the 
position  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined;  also,  the  soundings  or  depths  of  water  in  as 
many  different  places  as  possible.  In  military  S.,  repre¬ 
sentations  are  made  on  paper  of  the  general  features  of 
a  country,  such  as  the  roads,  rivers,  hills,  and  marshes, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  positions  which  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  as  fields  of  battle,  or  as  quarters,  together  with  the 
facilities  which  the  country  may  afford  for  the  march 
of  troops,  or  the  transit  of  artillery  or  stores. 

Surveyor,  (sur-vd'ur,)  n.  An  overseer  or  overlooker; 
one  placed  to  supervise  or  superintend  others. — One 
who  measures  land,  or  practises  the  art  of  surveying. — 
One  who  views  and  inspects  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  and  determining  the  condition,  quantity,  qual¬ 
ity,  or  value  of  anything  ;  as,  a  surveyor  of  ships,  taxes, 
highways,  buildings.  Ac. —  In  the  U.  States,  an  officer 
who  ascertains  the  weight  and  quantity  of  goods  liable 
to  customs  duty. 

Surveyor-general,  n.  In  the  U.  S..  an  officer  having 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  of  a  district. 

Surviv'al.  n.  A  surviving  or  outliving:  a  living  be¬ 
yond  the  life  of  another  person,  thing,  or  event. 

Survive,  (ser-viv'.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  survivre ;  Lat.  superrivo 
—  super,  and  vivo,  to  live.]  To  live  beyond  the  life  of. — 
To  outlive,  as  anything  else ;  to  live  beyond,  as  any  event. 

— v.  n.  To  continue  to  live;  to  remain  alive;  as,  hope 
still  survives. 

Survi  v'er.  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives ;  a  survivor. 

Surviving,  a.  Yet  living;  continuing  to  live;  as,  he 
holds  himself  aloof  from  his  surviving  relatives. 

Surviv'or,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another 
person,  or  a  thing  or  event. 

(Law.)  The  longer  liver  of  two  joint-tenants,  or  of 
any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  any  kind 
of  property. 

Survi  v'orship.  n.  State  of  a  survivor;  state  of  out¬ 
living  another  person,  or  a  thing  or  event. 

(Law.)  The  right  of  a  joint-tenant,  or  other  person 
who  has  a  joint-interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the  whole 
estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other. 

(Assurance.)  In  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  a  rever¬ 
sionary  benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance  of 
some  life  or  lives,  or  of  the  lives  falling  according  to 
some  assigned  order. 

Sus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  See  Hoo. 

Susa,  (soo’sa.)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
30  m  from  Turin  ;  pop.  4.211. 

Su  sa.  a  seaport-town  of  N.  Africa,  in  Tunis,  40  m.  from 
Hammamet.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  shoes,  pop. 
10,0o0. 


Stl'sa.  (Anc.  Geog.)  [Shushan,  in  Daniel,  Esther,  Ac. 
derived  by  some  from  shushan,  a  lily.]  An  ancient  city 
of  Persia,  probably  the  modern  Sus  or  Shusn,  in  Lat.  32^ 
lO7  N.,  and  Lou.  4S°  26'  E..  situated  between  the  Chap- 
ses  or  Eulaius  (Ulai  in  Daniel)  and  the  Shapur,  an¬ 
ciently  the  capital  of  Susiaua,  (the  Elan i  of  Scripture, 
mod.  Khuzistan).  It  is  supposed  to  have  existed  as  early 
as  B.  c.  600.  It  was  the  capital  of  Susiana,  q.  t>.,  and  was 
taken,  with  all  its  treasures,  by  Alexander  III.,  B.c.  33L 
The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Babylon 
to  S.  B.c.  330.  Antigonus  took  S.  b.  c.  315. 

Susannah,  (suz-an'na,)  was  the  wife  of  Joakim,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  She  followed  her  husband  to 
Babylon  as  a  captive.  Two  elders  or  judges  of  Israel 
endeavored  to  seduce  her,  and,  failing  in  their  object, 
they  accused  her  of  adultery.  She  wag  condemned  to 
death;  but  Daniel  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  her  innocence.  This  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  Babylon,  abt.  600  B.  c. 

$u  sail  Kiver.  in  California,  rises  in  Plumas  co.,  and 
flowing  E..  falls  into  Honey  Lake,  in  Lassen  co. 

Su'san  ville,  in  California,  a  post-town.  cap.  of  Lassen 
co,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

Susceptibil  ity,  n.  [Fr  susceptibility.]  Quality  of 
being  susceptible.  —  Quality  of  admitting  or  receiving 
either  something  additional,  or  some  change,  affection, 
or  passion. — Capability;  sensibility;  feeling:  emotion. 

Suscep'tible,  a.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  suscipio.]  Capable 
of  undertaking  or  sustaining  ;  capable  of  admitting  any¬ 
thing  additional,  or  any  change,  affection,  or  influence. 
— Tender;  capable  of  impression:  impressible;  having 
nice  sensibility. 

Suscep  tibly,  ad v.  In  a  susceptible  manner. 

Sus'col,  in  California,  a  town  of  Napier  co,  15  m.  N.W. 
of  Benicia. 

SllMiaiia.  (soo-se-a'na.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  prov.  of  ancient 
Persia,  answering  to  the  modern  Khuzistan,  and  to  the 
Elam  of  Scripture.  It  was  conquered  by  Sennacherib, 
B.  c.  6S8-6S0.  Alexander  III.  captured  its  capital.  Susa, 
b.  c.  331. 

Suspect,  (sus-pelt',)  r.  a.  [Lat.  suspicio,  suspectus  — 
sub,  and  sfiecio.  to  look,  to  look  at  ]  To  look  at  secretly 
or  askance.  —  To  mistrust ;  to  distrust.  —  To  imagine  or 
have  a  slight  opinion  that  something  exists,  but  with¬ 
out  proof,  and  often  upon  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence 
at  all. — To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi¬ 
dence  or  without  proof.  —  To  be  held  to  be  uncertain  or 
doubtful ;  to  doubt ;  to  conjecture. 

— 1>.  n.  To  have  suspicion. — To  imagine  guilty. 

Suspect'edly,  adv.  So  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

Suspect'edness,  n.  State  of  being  suspected  or 
doubted. 

Suspect'er.  n.  One  who  harbors  suspicion. 

Suspect'ful,  a.  Suspicions:  full  of  suspicion. 

Suspend',  v.  a.  [Fr.  suspendre ;  Lat .  suspendn  —  sub, 
and  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang  dowu.]  To  hang  ;  to  make 
to  hang;  to  attach  to  something  above;  as,  to  suspend 
the  body  by  a  rope  or  cord.  —  To  make  to  depend  on.  — 
To  stay  ;  to  delay  ;  to  interrupt ;  to  cause  to  cease  for 
a  time;  to  hinder  from  proceeding. — To  hold  in  a  state 
of  hesitation  or  indetermination;  as,  to  suspend  one's 
judgment. — To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation 
or  effect ;  as.  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  —  To 
exclude  from  any  privilege,  or  to  debar  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  office,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  income;  as, 
to  suspend  one  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

— v.  n.  To  cease  from  action  or  operation;  especially,  to 
stop  payment,  or  be  incompetent  to  meet  monetary 
obligations;  as,  many  firms  suspended  during  the  last 

I  panic. 

Suspend'er,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  suspends. 

— pi.  Braces;  straps  worn  for  holding  up  pantaloon  >. 

Suspensation,  (-sa'shun,)  n.  Act  of  suspending,  or 
state  of  being  suspended. 

Suspense',  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suspiensus,  raised,  from  sus- 
pendo.]  State  of  being  suspended:  particularly,  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  indecision,  or  doubt;  indetermination. — 
Stop;  cessation  for  a  time. 

Suspensibil'ity.  n.  Capacity  of  being  suspended. 

Susipeii'sible,  a.  That  may  be  suspended. 

Suspension,  (-pen'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suspensio, 
from  suspendo.]  Act  of  suspending,  or  state  of  being 
suspended.  —  Particularly,  temporary  delay,  interrup¬ 
tion.  intermission,  or  cessation;  as,  (1.)  Act  of  with¬ 
holding  or  balancing  the  judgment;  restraint  of  deci¬ 
sion  ;  forbearance  of  determination ;  as,  to  demand  a 
suspension  of  opinion.  (2.)  Cessation  of  labor,  study, 
pain,  and  the  like.  (3.)  Stoppage  of  payment,  w  hether 
temporary  or  permanent ;  as,  the  suspension  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  house  (4.)  Delay  of  punishment,  or  execution 
of  judicial  sentence  (5.)  Temporary  privation  of  powers, 
authority,  rights,  or  office;  as,  the  suspension  of  an 
officer  from  his  command.  (6.)  Prevention  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  operation  of  legal  procedure,  as,  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  bill  of  attainder. 

— A  conditional  withholding,  delay,  or  interruption  ;  as, 
the  suspension  of  a  subsidy  pending  the  performance  of 
a  proviso. 

(Rhet.)  A  retaining  of  an  auditor  in  uncertainty,  or 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  come  after,  or  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  premises. 

(Mus.)  Act  of  retaining  in  any  chord  some  note  or 
Dotes  of  the  preceding  chord. 

Points  of  suspension.  (Mech.)  Those  points  >r  the  axis 
or  beam  where  the  weights  are  applied,  or  from  which 
they  are  suspended.  —  S.  of  arms.  (Mil  )  See  Truck. 

Suspen'sion-bridtre.  n.  A  kind  of  bridge  in  which 
the  roadway,  instead  of  being  carried  over  tie  support¬ 
ing  parts,  is  suspended  from  them,  the  supporting  parts 
being  chains  or  other  flexible  nnuerial.  8ee  Bridge. 

SlP-peusioii  Iiridye.  in  .Yeir  Fori,  formerly  a  post- 
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village  of  Niagara  co.,  on  the  Niagara  river,  2  m.  below 
the  Falls;  now  part  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Slispen'si  ve,  a.  Tending  to  keep  in  suspense  ordoulit. 

Kuspen'sor,  n.  ( Sury .)  A  truss  or  bandage  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  scrotum. 

Suspensory,  a.  Depending;  hanging;  suspended; 
as,  a  suspensory  bag. — Suspending;  serving  to  suspend; 
as,  the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  eye. 

— n.  Same  as  Suspensory,  q.  v. 

Suspicion.  (■ pish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suspicio.]  Act 
of  suspecting  ;  the  imagination  of  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  without  proof,  or  upon  very  slight  evidence,  or 
upon  no  evidence  at  all. 

Suspicious,  (-pish'us,)  a.  [Lat.  suspiciosus.]  Mis¬ 
trustful  ;  apt  to  suspect ;  inclined  to  imagine  without 
proof;  as,  a  suspicious  mind.  —  Denoting  or  indicating 
suspicion,  fear,  or  apprehension :  as,  a  suspicious  coun¬ 
tenance. — Adapted  to  excite  suspicion ;  liable  to  suspi¬ 
cion;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill;  as,  suspicious  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  suspicious  innovation.  —  Given  to,  or  enter¬ 
taining,  suspicion  ;  as,  jealousy  makes  women  suspicious 
of  each  other. 

Suspiciously,  (- pislt'us -,)  adv.  In  a  suspicious 
manner. 

Suspiciousness,  (-pish'us-,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
suspicious,  or  disposed  to  suspicion,  or  liable  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  ;  also,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  adapted  to 
suspect,  or  to  excite  suspicion;  as,  the  suspiciousness  of 
a  man’s  actions. 

Snspir'al,  n.  A  vent  or  breathing-hole. — A  spring  or 
runnel  of  water  flowing  underground  toward  a  cistern 
or  conduit. 

Suspi  ration,  (- rd’shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  snspiratio.]  Act 
of  sighing;  also,  a  sigh  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  deep  suspiration. 

Suspi  re',  v.  a.  [Fr.  sospirer,  from  Lat.  suspirare.]  To 
sigh  ;  to  fetch  a  deep,  long-drawn  breath  or  suspiration. 

S II st] uelia u 'll ;i,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land ,  which  has  its  origin  in  Otsego  and  Canandaigua 
lakes,  in  western  New  York,  and  flowing  E,  receives 
the  rivers  Unadilla  and  Chenango,  then,  turning  S.,  en¬ 
ters  Pennsylvania,  where  it  receives  the  Tioga,  the  W. 
branch  (Susquehanna),  and  the  Juniata,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  490  ni.  from  its  source,  and  153  from  its 
junction  with  the  W.  branch.  It  is  a  shallow,  rapid, 
mountain  river,  with  varied  and  romantic  scenery.  A 
canal  follows  its  course,  and  great  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  with  the  spring  freshets.  Near  the 
mouth,  it  is  famous  for  waterfowl,  especially  the  Can¬ 
vas-back  duck,  and  has,  also,  important  fisheries. 

Susquehan  na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  New  York  ;  area,  850  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  N. 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Choconut,  Mesliopen, 
Tnnkhannock,  and  Wyalusing  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil,  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy  business.  Cap.  Mont¬ 
rose.  Pop.  (1807)  42,260. — A  township  of  Cambria 
county.— A  township  of  Dauphin  county. — A  township 
of  Lycoming  county. — A  post-borough  of  Susquehanna 
county,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Binghamtom. — A  township  of 
Juniata  county. 

Sus'sex,  a  S.  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Kent  and  Surrey,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by 
Kent  and  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  W.  by  Hampshire; 
area,  1,426  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
high  chalky  hills,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs. 
The  rivers  are  all  small.  The  soil,  generally  light,  poor, 
and  sandy,  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  which  constitute  the  great  staple  of  the 
co.  Its  breed  of  Southdown  sheep  and  large  red  cattle 
are  celebrated.  S.  has  two  capitals,  Chichester  and 
Lewes;  the  other  towns  of  greatest  importance  are 
Brighton,  Hastings,  New  Shoreham,  Bye,  and  Hors¬ 
ham.  Pop.  (1897)  565,650. 

Sussex,  in  Delaware,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Maryland, 
the  Atlantic,  and  Delaware  Bay  ;  area,  900  sip  m.  Rivers. 
Indian,  Nantiroke,  and  Pocomoke  rivers,  and  Cedar, 
Deep,  and  Mispillion  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile ; 
Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop.  (1897)  40,150. 

Sussex,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania;  area,  525  sq.m.  Rivers.  Delaware, 
Flatk ill,  Musconetong,  Paulinskill,  and  Pequest.  Sur¬ 
face,  traversed  by  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  N.W.,  and 
by  the  Hamburg  and  Wawayanda  Mountains  in  the 
S.E. ;  elsewhere,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Fratiklinite.  red  oxide  of  zinc,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
many  other  precious,  useful,  and  rare  minerals.  Cap. 
Newton.  Pop.  (1895  )  22,586. 

Sussex,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  420  sq.  m. 
Rivets.  Nottoway  and  Blackwater.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Sussex  Court-House,  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  12,400. 

Sussex,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Sussex  Lake,  in  British  N.  America,  N.  of  Lake  Ayl¬ 
mer,  is  the  source  of  Great  Kish  River. 

Sustain',  a.  a.  [ Fr.  soutenir ;  Lat.  suxtinm —  sub,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.]  To  hold ;  to  uphold  ;  to  bear  up ;  to 
support;  to  keep  from  falling;  as,  a  camel  sustains  a 
burden,  a  foundation  sustains  the  superstructure  — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  keep  from  sinking  in  despond¬ 
ence;  to  support;  as.  patience  sustains  one  under  trials. 
—  To  keep  alive;  to  maintain;  to  bear  up  or  keep  in 
any  condition  by  aid  or  support:  to  nourish;  to  sub¬ 
sist:  as,  provisions  to  sustain  a  ship's  company.  —  To 
assist,  help,  comfort,  relieve,  or  uphold.  —  To  bear;  to 
endure  without  falling,  yielding,  or  breaking  down  ;  as, 
‘•A  liquor  that  no  mortal  can  sustain."  Walter. — To 
endure;  to  suffer;  to  bear;  to  undergo;  as,  a  strong 
body  is  able  to  sustain  heavy  toil.  —  To  sanction;  to 
permit  to  proceed  or  continue  ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate; 
as,  the  action  of  the  government  was  sustained  by  Con¬ 


gress. —  To  maintain  as  a  sufficient  ground;  to  estab 
listi  the  proof  or  conclusiveness  of,  as  evidence;  as,  the 
counsel’s  plea  or  argument  was  sustained,  to  sustain 
an  objection  to  a  vote,  Ac. 

( Mus .)  To  continue,  as  vocal  or  musical  sounds  through 
their  whole  length. 

SuMta>in'aI>le,  a.  That  maybe  sustained. 

Sustain'?!*,  «.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  sus¬ 
tains. 

Sns'tenance,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  support.]  Act  of  sustaining; 
subsistence;  maintenance;  support;  as,  the  sustenance 
of  the  human  body.  —  That  which  sustains  or  supports 
life;  food;  victuals;  provisions;  aliment;  as,  enough 
sustenance  for  a  hundred  persons. 

SuMtentation,  (-td’shun,)  n.  [Fr  ]  Act  of  sustain¬ 
ing;  support;  preservation  from  falling  or  sinking. — 
Use  of  food,  victuals,  or  provisions. —  Maintenance  ;  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  support  of  life ;  as,  means  of  sustentation. 

Sutera,  ( soo-tai'ra ,)  a  town  of  Italy  in  Sicily,  20  in. 
from  Caltanisetta ;  pop.  4,620. 

Sutll'erlanil,  a  co.  of  Scotland,  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  that  part  of  the 
island.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  co.  consists  of  tow¬ 
ering  mountain  and  barren  rock,  with  intervening 
straths  or  glens,  down  whose  centre  glides  or  foams 
some  mountain  stream.  The  grazing  of  sheep  aud  cat¬ 
tle  is  the  almost  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Dornoch,  the  cap.,  is  the  ouly  town. 

Su  t  li  erlaml.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Dinwiddie 
co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

Silt ile,  (su'til,)  a.  [Lat.  sutilis,  from  suo,  sutum,  to 
sew.]  Sewed  together;  done  by  stitching. 

Sutlej,  ( sut'ledj ,)  a  river  of  Hindustan,  and  the  eastern¬ 
most  of  the  five  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  in  Thibet,  abt.  Lat.  30°  8'  N.,  Lon.  81°  53'  E, 
and  after  a  course  of  nearly  1,000  m.,  joins  the  Chenab, 
40  m.  from  Bhawulpoor. 

Sut'ler,  n.  [D.  zoetelaar.]  A  person  who  follows  an 
army,  and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries. 

Kut'ling;,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  sutlers. 

Sutling  wench,  a  female  sutler. 

Sutscliawa,  ( soot-sha'va ,)  a  fortified  town  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Moldavia,  34  ni.  from  Kimpolung;  pop.  5,427. 

Suttee',  n.  [Sansk.  sutf.]  The  self-immolation  of  a 
Hindoo  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  — 
Also,  the  sacrificial  rite  of  such  self-immolation.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Diodorus  relates  an  instance  b.  c.  300.  In  18'.9,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  abolished  the  rite  in  the  British  East 
Indian  dominions. 

Suttee'ism,  (-win,)  n.  In  Hindostan,  the  practice  of 
self-immolation  among  widows. 

Sut  ter,  in  California,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Sacramento  and  Feather.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Yuba  City. — A  township  of 
Sacramento  county. 

Sutter  Creek,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Amador 
co.,  28  m.  S.  of  Placerville. 

Sllttle.  i sut'tl.)  n.  (Com.)  The  weight  of  goods  where 
the  tare  has  been  deducted,  and  on  which  tret  is  yet  to 
be  allowed. 

—v.  a.  In  the  U.  States,  to  act  as  sutler ;  to  furnish  pro¬ 
visions  and  necessaries  to  troops. 

Sut'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.,  42  m  W.S  W.  of  Boston, 

Sutton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Merri- 
mac  co.,  20  m.  W  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Sutton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Meigs  county,  on  the 
Ohio. 

Sutton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co., 
49  in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Sutton-Coldfield.  a  town  of  England,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  7  in.  from  Birmingham.  Pop.  5,612. 

Sutton's  Hills,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Essex 
co ,  l  m.  from  Lawrence. 

Sutural,  ( sut'yur-al ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura,  a  seam.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  suture  or  seam. 

(Bot.)  Denoting  parts  which  bear  some  definite  re¬ 
lation  to  a  suture,  or  line  of  junction  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  as,  a  sutural  dehiscence. 

Sut  u  re,  ( sut'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sutura.]  Act  of  sewing 
together;  also,  a  seam;  the  uniting  of  the  parts  of  a 
thing  by  stitching  so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  something 
which  resembles  a  seam. 

( Surg .)  The  junction  of  the  parts  of  a  wound  by 
stitching. 

(Anat.)  The  junction  of  bones  by  their  serrated  or 
toothed  margins,  as  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

(Zodl.)  Entomologically,  the  line  at  which  the  elytra 
meet,  aud  are  sometimes  confluent. 

(Bot)  The  line  or  seam  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
margins  in  any  part  of  a  plant. 

Sutured,  (sut'yurd, )  a.  Possessing  or  presenting  su¬ 
tures  ;  seamed. 

Snwa'nee,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  640  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.l\  .  and  S.W  .  by  the  Suwanee  river. 
Cap.  Live  Oak.  Pop.  (1897 1  13,120. 

Suwanee,  in  Georgia,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ware  co 
and  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
boundary  of  Lafayette  and  Levy  cos  .  Florida.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Gwinnett  co  ,  190  m.  N  N.W.  of  Milledgeville 

Suwarrow.(-wa'nni,)  ALEXANi>ERWAsii.iEviTCH,Cuunt, 
Prince  Ituliyski,  a  Russian  field-marshal  and  general¬ 
issimo,  b.  in  Moscow,  1729,  entered  the  army  as  a  boy, 
rose  through  all  the  grades  to  be  a  colonel  at  thirty-two! 
For  his  services  against  the  Turks  and  his  victory  over 
the  Kuban  Tartars,  Catherine  created  him  a  general,  and 
for  his  successes  over  the  Mussulmans  in  the  campaigns 
of  1787  and  1788  he  was  created  a  count.  His  great 
achievement,  however,  was  the  siege  and  capture  of 


Ismail,  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  fortresses,  defended 
by  40,000  Turks.  In  this  frightful  siege,  where  the 
streets  ran  blood  and  every  inchot  ground  was  disputed 
with  the  courage  of  lions,  30,090  Turks  were  trampled 
into  the  earth  as  the  victors  fought  over  their  bodies,  or 
were  blown  into  the  air  from  exploding  mines,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Prague,  where 
30,900  gallant  Voles  fell,  and  the  siege  of  Warsaw,  were 
his  next  trophies.  His  last  campaign  was  in  Italy  in 
1799,  where  he  was  opposed  to  Moreau,  and.  though 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  French  general,  his  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Devil’s  Bridge  and  battles  on  the  Alps,  as  he 
led  his  army  in  safety  into  Germany,  were  masterly; 
for  this  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire.  D.  1800. 

Sliwar'row  Islands,  a  group  iu  the  Pacific  ;  Lat. 
13°  20'  S.,  Lon.  163°  30'  W. 

Su  zerain,  n.  [Fr.J  A  feudal  or  superior  lord;  a  lord 
paramount;  one  to  whom  fealty  is  due. 

Su  zerainty,  n.  [Fr.  suzerainetf.  from  Lat.  susum, 
sursum.]  The  dominion  or  paramount  authority  of  a 
suzerain. 

Sveml'Borg;,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of 
Fuueii.  It  has  a  harbor,  and  ship-building  docks.  Pop. 
4.322. 

S.W.  Abbreviation  of  south-west. 

Swal>,  (swob,)  n.  [A.  S.  swebban.]  A  mop,  or  bundle 
ot  yarns  or  rags  tied  together,  used  for  cleaning  floors, 
washing  decks  on  shipboard,  Ac. 

— A  piece  of  sponge,  cloth,  Ac.,  fastened  to  a  stick  or 
handle,  for  rinsing  the  month  of.  or  giving  liquid  nour¬ 
ishment  to,  a  sick  or  bedridden  person. 

— 1>.  a.  To  sweep,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  mop, as  the  floors 
of  a  house.  —  To  wipe  when  wet,  or  after  washing;  as, 
to  swab  a  ship’s  decks. 

Swab'ber,  n.  One  who  swabs. 

Swabia.  See  Suabia. 

Snail,  ( swud ,)  n.  A  vulgar  colloquialism  for  a  lump, 
mass,  or  bunch  ;  also,  a  crowd.  (U.  S.) 

Swaddle,  (swod'dl,)v.  a.  [A.  S.  swcrtliil.]  To  swathe, 
to  bind,  as  with  a  ligament  or  bandage;  to  bind  tightly 
with  clothes,  as  an  infant. 

— n.  Clothes  bound  tight  around  the  body. 

S  wail'd  I  ins-  baud,  Swail'dli  ng-clotli.S  wad  • 
dliiig-elout,  n.  A  band,  cloth,  or  clout  wrapped 
round  an  infant,  especially  one  newlv  born. 

Swalfham,  a  town  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  14  m.  from 
Lynn  ;  pop.  4,225. 

Sway,  ti)  a.  [Ict-1.  sreigja,  to  bend.]  To  sag;  to  lean; 
to  sink  down  by  its  weight. 

— n.  A  swaying,  oscillatory  motion,  ns  of  a  heavy  body; 
a  sagging  motion,  as  of  something  heavy  and  pendent. 
— In  Englaud,  a  cant  term  for  plunder;  booty;  spoil; 
as,  the  thieves  carried  away  their  swug. 

Sway-bellied,  (-bil’lid,)  a.  Having  a  bulging,  over¬ 
hanging  belly,  shaking  loosely  from  its  own  weight. 

Sway'-belly,  n.  A  loose,  prominent,  overhanging 
belly. 

[Med.)  Any  large  tumor,  developed  in  the  abdomen, 
and  neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous. 

Swaye,  (swaj,)  n.  A  kind  of  anvil,  on  which  to  ham¬ 
mer  metallic  plates  into  given  patterns. 

— v.  a.  To  fashion  upon  a  swage. 

Swayger.  (swdg’gr.)  v.  n.  [Ieel.  sveigr,  one  who  twists, 
beuils,  or  shakes.]  To  move  in  a  slinging,  insolent  way 
or  manner;  to  exhibit  an  insolent  or  puppyish  bearing 
or  demeanor;  to  bluster;  to  bully;  to  boast  or  brag 
noisily;  to  lie  ostentatiously  or  tumultuously  proud  or 
self-conceited  ;  as,  a  swugyering  lop,  a  swaggering  rowdy. 

— n.  An  insolent  or  puppyish  bearing  or  mode  of  walk¬ 
ing;  boastfulness  or  bluster  of  manner. 

Sway'yerer,  n.  One  who  swaggers;  a  blusterer;  a 
bully  ;  a  rowdy;  a  boasttul.  hectoring,  insolent,  empty- 
headed  fellow. 

Sway'yeriuy,  a.  Boasting  noisily ;  blustering;  exhib¬ 
iting  an  insolent  or  devil-me-care  bearing  or  gait. 

Sway'yy,  a.  Disposed  to  swag  or  become  pendent; 
sinking,  hanging,  or  leaning  by  its  weight. 

Swain,  (swun,)  n.  [A.  S.  swein,  swim,  a  herdsman.]  A 
young  man  resident  in  the  country  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  country 
servant  engaged  in  husbandry;  a  peasant  ;  particularly 
a  country  beau  or  gallant;  —  hence,  a  lover  ; —  chiefly 
employed  in  poetry. 

Swains'borouyh,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Emanuel  co.,  98  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Swain'ville.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Steuben  co, 
17  in.  S.E.  of  Hornellsville. 

Swale,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Sweal. 

— n.  In  England,  a  gutter  in  a  candle.  —  An  American 
localism  foratract  of  low,  and  usually  wet,  land. 

Swal  low,  n.  The  throat ;  the  gullet  or  oesophagus.  — 
Taste;  relish;  gustation;  predilection;  liking;  as,  he 
has  a  good  swallow  for  flattery. — Voracity;  capacity  for 
taking  in  or  absorbing;  as,  the  swallow  of  political  ran¬ 
cor.  (Prof.  Wilson .)  —  As  much  as  is,  or  is  able  to  be, 
swallowed  at  once ;  as,  a  swallow  of  food. 

—v.  a.  To  receive  through  the  gullet ;  to  take  into  tho 
stomach  ;  as,  to  swallow  food.  —  To  ingulf;  to  absorb, 
to  draw  into  an  abyss,  gulf,  or  vortex,  —  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  up  ;  as,  ships  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  a  city 
swallmved  up  by  an  earthquake.  —  To  appropriate;  to 
engross;  —  often  with  up  emphatically  ;  as,  Sliakspeart 

swallowed  up  in  himself  the  literary  glory  of  his  age. _ To 

receive  implicitly  or  unreservedly;  to  receive  or  embrace 
without  inquiry,  examination,  or  scruple  :  as,  a  credulous 
man  will  swallow  every  idle  story  he  hears. — To  em¬ 
ploy  ;  to  take  up  ;  to  occupy  ;  as,  business  swallows  the 
major  part  of  his  time.  —  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to 
seize,  and  waste  or  scatter;  ns,  the  expenses  swallowed 
the  receipts,  leaving  no  margin  of  profit.  —  To  engross ; 
to  engage  complote'-v  -.  as,  “  The  priest  and  the  prophet 
.  .  .  are  swallowed  up  ot  wine. '-  Jsa.  xxviii,  7. 
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—To  retract ;  to  recant ;  to  take  back  ;  as,  he  was  made  to 
swallow  his  own  words. 

Swallow,  (suiol'/o,)  «.  [A.  S.  suialiw.]  The  common 
name  of  the  Insessoriul  birds  comprising  the  family 
Hirundinidse.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  a  very- 
short,  depressed,  and  triangular  bill,  very  long  wings, 
very  short  tarsi,  and  tail  generally  forked.  Thetypical 
genus  Uirundo  is  represented  in  N.  America  by  several 


Fig.  2449.  —  barn  swallow. 


species,  as  the  Barn  Swallow,  H.  horreorum,  which  is 
about  7  inches  long,  the  wings  5  inches,  and  the  tail 
excessively  forked.  The  upper  parts  are  steel-blue,  the 
lower  light  chestnut,  and  the  wings  and  tail  brownish- 
black.  J  t  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  very  gentle 
and  familiar.  Its  song  is  a  sprightly  warble,  and  is 
sometimes  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  —  The  genus 
Prague  comprises  the  Martins.  See  Martin. 

Swallower,  n.  One  who  swallows;  emphatically,  a 
greedy  eater;  a  gormandizer ;  a  glutton. 

Swal'low-tail,  n.  (Carp.)  Same  as  Dove-tail,  q.  v. 

(Fartif.)  An  outwork  which  is  narrower  towards  the 
fortified  place  than  towards  the  country. 

Swal'low-tailed,  a.  Having  skirts  falling  behind 
after  the  manner  of  a  swallow’s  tail ;  as,  a  swallow-tailed 
coat. 

( Carp.)  Formed  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail. 

Swam.  imp.  of  Swum,  q.  v. 

Swamp,  n.  [A.  S  .swam;  Du.  zwam  ;  Dan. 

scamp,  a  sponge. J  Spongy  land  ;  soft,  wet  ground  ;  low 
ground  filled  with  water;  also  marshy  or  boggy  land, 
not  usually  covered  with  water ;  ground  habitually  so 
soft  and  moist  as  not  to  admit  of  being  trod  on  by  cat¬ 
tle,  but  at  the  same  time  producing  particular  kinds  of 
trees,  bushes,  and  plants.  A  swamp  differs  from  a  bag 
and  a  marsh  in  producing  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the 
last-named  yield  only  herbage  plants  and  mosses. 

— v.  a.  To  plunge,  whelm,  or  sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in 
something  resembling  a  swamp.  —  To  plunge  into  over¬ 
whelming  or  inextricable  difficulties;  as,  his  entire 
fortune  was  swamped  in  speculations. 

(Naut.)  To  overset,  capsize,  sink,  or  cause  to  become 
filled  with  water;  as,  the  high  surf  swamped  the  boat 
before  it  reached  land. 

Swamp'-cablmge,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Skunk-cabbage. 
See  Symplocarpus. 

Snam p' -  honeysuckle,  Snamp'-pink,  n. 

(Bat.)  A  shrub.  Azalea  viscosa.  See  Azalea. 

Swamp-sassafras,  Sweet'-boy,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Magnouace-e. 

Swamp'scott,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Essex  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Boston. 

Swamp'}’,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  swamp  ; 
low.  wet,  and  spongy;  as,  swampy  ground. 

Swan,  (swan,)  n.  [A.  S.)  (Zaol.)  The  English  name  of 
the  web-footed  swimming-birds  comprising  the  genus 
Cygnus  They  are  found  on  the  rivers  and  small  pools 
of  fresh  water, 
and  are  distin- 
g  u  i  s  h  e  d  by 
their  graceful 
and  majestic 
appearance.  In 
someof  the  spe¬ 
cies  the  swan 
approach  the 
geese  in  many 
of  their  charac¬ 
ters,  while  the 
typical  ones 
differ  consider¬ 
ably.  The  lead¬ 
ing  characters 
of  the  S.,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a 
genus  of  the 
fam.  Anatidm, 
are  these:  The  Fig.  2450. — SWAN, 

bill  as  wide  at 

the  tip  as  at  the  basal  part,  and  higher  than  wide  at  the 
base ;  the  nostrils  are  pierced  about  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  bill,  and  the  neck  is  very  long,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  web-footed  birds.  The  color  of  the 
plumage  is  in  general  pure  white,  but  a  black  species  ex¬ 
ists.  They  swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful  and 
long-continued;  they  live  in  society,  but  in  the  breed¬ 
ing-time  they  are  strictly  monogamous,  and  the  pairs 
take  up  their  nesting-ground  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  They  make  their  nests  near  the  margin  of  the 


water,  upon  the  ground,  and  attain  a  great  age.  They 
feed  generally  upon  seeds,  roots,  and  other  parts  of 
aquatic  plants  which  are  blanched  and  succulent  by 
being  under  the  water;  but  it  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  they  also  eat  frogs,  insects,  and  worms. 
Their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  aud  rank  in  the  old  ones,  and 
not  very  good  in  the  young  ones.  Their  skins,  feathers, ! 
and  down,  especially  the  latter,  are  used  for  several j 
purposes.  There  are  several  species.  The  Auiericau  S., 
C.  Americanus,  is  55 inches  long,  and  the  wings  22 inches; 
the  color  of  the  adult  is  a  pure  white,  with  the  bill  aud 
legs  black;  the  young  are  brown. 

Swan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Noble  coun¬ 
ty- 

Swan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-twp.  of  Vinton  co. 

Swan  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
25  in.  S.E.  of  Quincy. 

Swan  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  St.  Joseph's  River 
from  Branch  co. 

Swan  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Maumee  River  from 
Lucas  co.  —  A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

Swan  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  an  expansion  of  Neenah' 
River  in  Columbia  co..  abt.  3  m.  long  and  %  m.  wide. 

Swan  Quarter,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Hyde  co.,  170  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Swan  River,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Morrison 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  130  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Swan  River,  the  principal  river  in  W.  Australia,  ris¬ 
ing,  under  the  name  of  Avon,  near  Lat.  32°  30'  S.,  and 
Lon.  117°  E.  It  gave  name  to  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  W.  Australia,  founded  in  1829.  After  watering 
several  counties,  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  a  bay 
called  Melville  Water,  in  Lat.  32°  S.,  Lon.  115°  42'  E. 

Swansea,  (swan'ze,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  S. 
Wales,  (llamorganshire,  standing  on  a  bay  of  the  Bristol  j 
Channel,  on  the  river  Towy,  in  the  midst  of  inexhaust¬ 
ible  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  28  miles  from  Merthyr- { 
Tydvil  ;  Lat.  51°  37'  N.,  Lou.  3°  56'  W.  By  means  of  its 1 
harbor,  and  of  the  Towy,  it  commands  a  ready  outlet  for 
these  productions  of  the  interior.  Manuf.  Immense 
establishments  for  working  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  spel¬ 
ter,  and  tin  ;  it  has  also  potteries  on  a  large  scale,  a  soap- 
factory,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  rope-walks.  Its 
principal  trade,  however,  is  in  the  export  of  coal ;  and 
it  lias  floating  docks. 

Swansea,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Bristol! 
co.,  46  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Swan’s  -down,  n.  The  fine,  soft,  downy  feathers  of 
the  swan,  used  for  various  articles  of  dress,  trimmings, 
&c. :  as,  a  tippet  of  swan’s-down. 

(Manuf.)  A  sort  of  twilled  fustian,  resembling  mole¬ 
skin. 

Swan’s  Island,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Han¬ 
cock  co. 

Swan'-skiu,  n.  The  feathery  integument  of  a  swan. 

(Manuf.)  A  kind  of  soft,  thick  flannel. 

Swan'ton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Cumberland. 

Swan'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  139  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Swanton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  55  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Swan'ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co., 
44  m.  N.E  of  Augusta. 

Swan'zey,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  I 
Cheshire  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Swap,  Swop,  (swop.)  (imp.  or  pp.  swapped  or  swop¬ 
ped,)  ( swopt ,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  schwappen .]  To  exchange ;  to 
barter;  to  give  one  thing  for  another;  as,  to  swap  hats. ! 
(Colloq.) 

— n.  [Ger.  schwap.)  An  exchange;  a  barter;  a  giving 
of  one  thing  in  return  for  another.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  flap;  to  beat  or  agitate  the  air  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  noise’  or  motion. 

Swapo,  n.  See  Sweep. 

Sward,  n.  [A.  S.  sweard,  grass;  Du.  zwoord;  Dan. 
svoer.]  Turf;  the  grassy  surface  of  land;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  forming 
a  kind  of  mat;  as.  the  daisied  sward.  —  Skin;  rind; 
covering;  as,  the  sward  of  bacon. 

— v.  a.  To  produce  sward  upon  ;  to  cover  with  sward. 

Sware,  Scliware,  n.  [Ger.]  (Numis.)  A  copper 
coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bremen,  of  the  value 
of  one-fifth  of  a  groat,  or  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Swarf,  n.  The  grit  worn  away  by  grindstones  in  grind¬ 
ing  cutlery  wet. 

Swarm,  a.  [A.  S.  swearm.']  A  large  number  of  small 
animals  or  insects,  particularly  when  in  motion ;  hence, 
appropriately,  a  great  number  of  honey-bees  which  em¬ 
igrate  from  a  hive  at  once,  and  seek  new  lodgings  to¬ 
gether,  under  the  direction  of  the  queen  bee.  —  Hence, 
also,  by  implication,  a  great  number,  especially  a  great 
number  of  people  in  motion;  a  multitude;  a  crowd;  a 
throng;  as,  a  swarm  of  applicants  for  offices  under 
government. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  swearmian.]  To  collect  and  depart  from  a 
hive  in  a  body,  as  bees.  —  To  appear  or  collect  in  a 
crowd;  to  run;  to  throng  together;  to  congregate  in  a 
mob  or  multitude;  as,  people  swarm  to  see  the  sight. — 
To  be  crowded ;  to  be  thronged  with  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  motion ;  as,  the  camp  swarms  with  the  enemy’s 
spies.  —  To  breed  multitudes.  —  To  be  filled,  as  with  a 
throng,  crowd,  or  multitude  of  objects;  to  abound;  as, 
a  bed  swarming  with  bugs.  —  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by 
scrambling  up  its  trunk  with  the  aid  of  hands  and  feet; 
— synonvmous  with  the  American  term  shin,  q.  v. 

Swarth'ily.  adv.  Duskily;  with  a  dark  or  tawny  hue. 

Swarthiness*.  Swartli'ness,  Swarfueas,  n. 
State  of  being  swarthy;  tawniness;  of  a  dark  or  dusky 
complexion ;  as,  swarthiness  of  visage. 


Swarth'more,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Del¬ 
aware  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  Society 
of  Friends  have  recently  erected  here  a  large,  handsome 
building  for  school  and  collegiate  purposes,  called 
Swarthmore  after  the  place  of  residence  of  George  Fox. 

Swarth'y,  a.  Dark  of  complexion;  black;  dusky; 
tawny. 

Swash,  (swash,)  n.  A  swaggering,  boisterous  fellow  ;  a 
roisterer;  a  swash-buckler. —  A  violent  dashing  of 
water.  —  Hog-wash;  slops,  collected  as  food  for  pigs. — 
In  the  D.  States,  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water 
lying  within  a  sandbank,  or  between  that  and  theshore; 
— also,  called  swash-way. 

— v.  n.  [Du.  zwetsen,  to  boast  ]  To  vapor,  vaunt,  bluster, 
or  brag.  —  To  splash;  to  dash  or  flow  noisily;  as,  the 
sea  swashes  into  a  cavern.  —  To  hit  or  strike  with  a 
thud,  or  dull  heavy  sound  ;  as,  a  swashing  blow. 

Swasll-let'ters,  n.pl.  (Print.)  Letters  which  had 
their  terminations  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
shauk,  thus:  KJ  R,  &c.  They  have  been  revived  of 
late  years  with  the  re-introduced  old-fashioned  types. 

Swata'ra  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Schuylkill 
co.,  aud  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  9  m.  S.  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  60  m. —  A  township  of  Leb¬ 
anon  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Lebanon. 

Swath,  n.  [A.  S.  swathe,  sweeth.]  A  band;  a  fillet;  as, 
a  hundred  yards  of  swaths. 

(Agric.)  In  reaping,  a  line,  track,  or  row  of  grass  or 
grain  cut  and  thrown  together  by  the  scythe  in  mowing 
or  cradling;  as,  a  swath  of  hay.  —  The  whole  breadth  or 
sweep  of  a  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling;  as,  a  wide 
swath. 

Swathe,  (swath,)  t\  a.  [A.  S.  beswethan,  beswethian,  to 
bind,  from  swethe.]  To  bind  with  a  swath,  band,  fillet, 
bandage,  or  rollers ;  as,  to  swathe  a  child,  to  swathe  a  pa¬ 
tient  who  undergoes  the  hydropathic  process  of  packing. 

Swathe,  n.  A  bandage  or  fillet.  See  Swath. 

Sway,  v.  a.  To  wield  or  guide  with  the  hand;  as,  to 
sway  a  sceptre  or  baton.  —  To  rule;  to  govern  ;  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  to  influence  or  direct  by  power  or  authority,  or  by 
moral  force;  as,  to  sway  the  destinieB  of  a  nation.  —  To 
bias;  to  bend;  to  cause  to  turn,  lean,  or  incline  to  one 
side  ;  as,  a  man  swayed  by  petticoat  counsels. 

(Naut.)  To  hoist;  to  raise;  as,  to  sway  up  the  yards. 

— v.  a.  To  bear  or  exercise  rule  or  sovereignty  ;  to  gov¬ 
ern.  —  To  possess  or  use  weight,  influence,  or  authority; 
as,  a  sincere  friend’s  judgment  often  sways  one’s  opin¬ 
ions.  —  To  lean  ;  to  incline ;  to  be  drawn  to  one  side  by 
weight  or  preponderance. 

— n.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

“To  strike  with  huge,  two-handed  sway!"  —  Milton. 

— Anything  moving  with  bulk  and  power;  as,  “the  sway 
of  earth  shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm.”  (Shuts.) — Weight ; 
preponderance;  turn  or  cast  of  balance;  as,  to  turn  the 
sway  of  battle.  —  Power ;  rule ;  dominion  ;  sovereignty ; 
control ;  ascendency  ;  domination  ;  authority  exercised 
in  governing;  as,  regal  sway.  —  Bias,  weight,  influence, 
or  authority  that  leans  or  inclines  to  one  side;  as,  the 
sway  of  time.  —  A  thatcher’s  binding-rod  or  switch. 

Sway'-baeked,  (-bbkt,)  a.  With  the  back  hollowed 
in,  whether  from  abnormal  malformation  or  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  injury  or  weakness  ;  —  said  of  horses,  &c. 

Sway'ing'.  n.  (Farriery.)  A  kind  of  lumbago  some¬ 
times  caused  to  the  horse  by  a  tall,  or  by  being  over¬ 
burdened. 

Sweat,  Swale,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  swelan.)  To  melt  and  run 
down  the  bougie,  as  the  tallow  of  a  lighted  candle;  to 
gutter. 

— v.  71.  To  dress  by  singeing  off  the  hair,  as  a  hog. 

Swear,  r.  n.  (imp  swore,  obs.  sware;  pp.  sworn.) 
[A.  S.  swerian  ;  Du.  zweren ;  Ger.  schwbren  ]  To  make 
or  utter  a  solemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed ;  as,  “  And  by  the  gods  he 
swore.”  (Macaulay.)  —  To  be  profane;  to  use  the  name 
of  sacred  things  idly  or  irreligiously  ;  to  make  an  appeal 
to  . Heaven  in  a  wanton  or  irreverent  manner. 

(Law.)  To  promise,  attest,  or  give  evidence  on  oath  ; 
as,  to  swear  to  the  alibi  of  a  prisoner. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn  invocation  to 
God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration ;  as,  to  swear  on 
the  Scriptures.  —  To  declare,  accuse,  or  charge  upon 
oath;  as,  to  swear  treason  against  an  individual.  —  To 
obtest  or  appeal  to  by  an  oath. 

To  swear  the  peace,  against.  (Law.)  To  swear  an  oath 
or  make  legal  affirmation  that  one  is  in  actual  fear 
of  death  or  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of  another  person, 
which  latter  is  thereupon  compelled  to  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Swear'er,  n.  One  who  swears  or  takes  an  oath;  one 
who  calls  God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  assevera¬ 
tion. —  A  profaue  person ;  a  blasphemer;  one  who  uses 
irreverent  language. 

Sweat,  (swe.t,)  n.  [A.  S.  swat ;  D.  zweet  ]  The  moisture 
which  issues,  or  which  is  excreted  from  the  skin  of  man 
or  other  animals;  perspiration.  —  State  or  condition  of 
one  who  sweats;  hence,  by  analogy,  toil;  labor;  haul 
work;  drudgery. 

“This  was  but  a  matter  of  sweat  aud  watching.”— 2  Mace.  ii.  26. 

— Moisture  evaporated  from  any  substance;  as,  the  sweat 
of  grain  in  a  ship’s  hold. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sweat,  or  sweated.)  [A.  S.  swtetan.] 
To  exude  sweat  or  sensible  moisture  from  the  pores  of 
the  skin;  to  perspire;  as,  the  sweating  sickness.  —  To 
toil ;  to  labor;  to  drudge — To  excrete  moisture,  as  green 
plants  in  a  heap. 

To  sweat  coin,  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  piece  of  coin 
by  removing  a  portion  of  its  surface  or  rim  by  friction, 
as  by  shaking  it  in  a  bag. 

Sweat  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sweats  or  per¬ 
spires.  —  That  which  promotes  sweating;  a  sudorific. 
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Sweat'lly,  adv.  In  a  sweaty  or  perspiring  manner.  1 

Sweat'iness,  »■  State  of  being  sweaty. 

Kweat'inK'-bath,  n.  See  Sudatort. 

Sh ’eat  ing-i  ron.  (- i'urn ,)  n.  A  piece  of  iron  used  to 
scrape  sweat  off  horses. 

Siveaf  ing-rooni.  n.  A  room  for  sweating  sick  per¬ 
sons.  —  In  dairies,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese,  and  pro¬ 
moting  evaporation  of  the  superfluous  juices. 

Sweat'inn;-Mick'iiess,  n.  (Med.)  An  epidemic  of 
great  severity  which  appeared  in  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  disease  may  be  described  as  a  fever  commencing 
with  heat  in  some  one  limb  or  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
spreading  over  the  whole  surface,  and  followed  by  pro¬ 
fuse  and  exhausting  sweating,  with  insatiable  thirst. 
Kestlessness,  nausea,  delirium,  and  headache,  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  were  always  present. 
Patients  often  died  in  from  two  to  four  hours  after  the 
sweat  set  in. 

Sweat'y,  a.  (comp,  sweatier;  superl.  sweatiest.) 
Moist  with  sweat;  as,  a  sweaty  skin. — Consisting  of 
sweat;  as,  sweaty  streams.  (Swift.)  —  Laborious;  toil¬ 
some;  arduous  ;  difficult;  as,  Those  who  labour  at  the 
sweaty  forge.”  —  Prior. 

Swede,  n.  [Swod.  Svensk.]  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Sweden. 

Sweden,  [Swed  Sreriflra,]  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe, 
comprising  with  Norway  and  Lapland  the  whole  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  of  which  it  forms  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  most  important  portion  ;  between  Lat.  55° 
20'  and  69°  N„  and  Lon.  11°  18'  30"  and  2-1°  13'  E..  hav¬ 
ing  N.E.  Russian  Finland ;  E.  and  S.  theGulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic,  S.W.  the  Sound,  Cattegat,  and  Skager¬ 
rack  ;  and  W.  and  N.  Norway,  from  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  divided  by  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Length  N.  to  S.  950  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
190  m.;  area,  170,096  sq.  m.  Sweden  is  divided  into 
three  principal  regions:  Gcethland  (Gothia)  in  theS.; 
Sweden  proper ,  occupying  the  centre;  and  Norland  (by 
far  the  largest  part),  comprising  the- remainder.  These 
three  regions  are  again  subdivided  into  24  Ians,  or  dis¬ 
tricts.  N.  is  mountainous  in  the  W.,  but,  in  general, 
flat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  along  the  whole  road, 
from  Gottenburg  in  the  west,  to  Stockholm  in  the  east, 
there  is  not  a  single  acclivity  of  consequence  till  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  latter.  —  Climate.  Less  severe  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude.  In  Stockholm 
the  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  four 
degrees  higher  than  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  summers 
are  hot,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  N.,  snow 
covers  the  ground  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year; 
and  the  W.  coasts  are  milder  and  more  humid  than  the 
E.  —  Rivers.  Numerous.  The  principal  are  the  Dal  and 
the  Klar.  rising  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  Norway, 
and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  lake  of 
Wener.  The  Angerman,  the  Umea,  the  Skeleftea,  the 
Pitea,  the  Lulea,  and  the  Tornea,  are  in  Lapland.  — 
Lakes.  Nearly  one-eighth  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
lakes.  The  largest  are  the  Woeuer,  Wetter,  and  the 
Malar,  all  in  the  S.  provinces.  In  point  of  size,  Wcener 
is  the  third  lake  in  Europe. — Forests.  Extensive.  More 
than  three  parts 
of  the  country  are 
under  timber.  The 
principal  trees  are 
fir,  birch,  withoak, 
elm,  and  beech  in 
the  more  S.  parts. 

Zoology.  The  do- 
mesticaniinals  are 
the  same  as  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  others  are, 
hares  and  foxes, 
beavers,  wolves, 
and,  in  the  cold 
provinces  of  the 
north,  bears,  the 
leming  and  the 
reindeer.  Water- 
fowl  are  abundant, 
and  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  are  as  trou¬ 
blesome  as  they 
are  in  tropical 
countries.  — Prod. 

Only  about  a  fifti¬ 
eth  part  of  the 
country  is  culti¬ 
vated.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  very 
backward  state, 
but.  is  being  im¬ 
proved.  Theplants 

are similarto those  *■<</. 

of  Britain.  Apple,  Swedish  costdmes,  (Norland.) 

pear,  and  cherry  trees,  grow  but  languidly:  while 
berries  of  many  different  kinds  are  produced  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  spread  luxuriantly.  Wheat  succeeds 
only  in  the  southern  provinces;  oats  are  raised  mop- 
generally,  and  in  larger  quantities;  but  rye  and  barley 
are  the  kinds  of  grain  most  frequently  met  with. — Min. 
Abundant;  comprising  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  por¬ 
phyry,  some  silver,  and  marble.  Swedish  iron  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  its  quantityis  immense.  —  Manuf. 
Principally  confined  to  articles  of  domestic  URe.  They 
consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  paper,  linens,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
distilling  and  brewing  are  followed,  also  shipbuilding ; 
but  the  pottery,  glass,  woollens,  sugar,  snuff,  and  to¬ 
bacco  are  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  consump¬ 
tion. —  Education.  General.  The  university  of  Upsal  [ 


was  founded  in  1476,  and  has  maintained  a  good  char¬ 
acter,  particularly  for  physical  science.  The  university 
of  Lund  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale.  There  are  a  number  of  high  schools,  while  the 
scientific  and  literary  societies  of  Sweden  are  numerous, 
and  belong  chiefly  to  Stockholm.  In  the  schools  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  prevails. 
— Religion.  Lutheranism  is  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants;  there  being  only  about 
2,000  Catholics  and  about  1,000  Jews.  —  Government.  A 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  is 
also  king  of  Norway  (q.v.),  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Ilis  person  is  inviolable.  He  has 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  and  grant 
pardon  to  condemned  criminals.  He  nominates  to  all 
appointments,  both  military  and  civil ;  concludes  foreign 
treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  against  any 
decrees  of  the  Diet,  and  possesses  legislative  power  in 
matters  o:  provincial  administration  and  police.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  fountain  of  law  is  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Congress  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  cham¬ 
bers,  or  estates,  both  elected  by  the  people,  but  repre¬ 
senting  different  interests.  —  Finances.  The  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  are  about 
$9,500,000.  The  public  debt  in  1890  amounted  to 
$64,220,807 — Army.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  estimated  in  1896  at  36,077 ; 
first  reserve,  90,000 ;  second  reserve,  120,000 ;  total  war 
strength,  240,077. — Navy.  The  navy  of  S.  consists  of 
6  armored  ships,  7  unarmored  ships,  24  gunboats,  36 
torpedo-boats,  with  a  total  of  190  guns.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  fleet  of  Norway,  53  vessels,  178  guns. 
These  fleets  are  manned  by  8,068  officers  and  men. — His¬ 
tory.  The  two  kingdoms,  Gothland  and  Svealand,  of 
which  Sweden  once  consisted,  were  united  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  failure  of  the  royal  line  in  the  former. 
In  1397,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  Sweden  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  Margaret  of  Denmark,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  who  joined  the  three  king¬ 
doms  in  one.  Gustavus  Vasa  asserted  the  independence 
of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1521.  He  be¬ 
queathed  the  crown  to  his  posterity,  who  continued  to 
reign,  and  in  general  with  distinction;  but  most  of 
them,  and  in  particular.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Christina,  Charles  XII.,  and  Gustavus  III.,  discov¬ 
ered  a  romantic  spirit,  approaching,  in  the  case  of 
Charles  XII.,  to  a  degree  of  infatuation.  This  dynasty 
ended  in  a  prince  (Gustavus  IV.)  who  had  all  the 
eccentricity,  and  hardly  any  of  the  talents,  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  In  1809,  this  last  monarch  engaging  in 
undertakings  totally  beyond  the  resources  of  his  people, 
was  deposed;  and  next  year  Marshal  Bernadotte  of 
France  was  elected  crown-prince,  and,  in  1818,  as  Charles- 
John  XIV.,  ascended  the  throne.  In  1814,  Norway  was 
annexed  to  Sweden.  (See  Norway.)  In  1857,  Charles 
XV.  succeeded  his  father,  Oscar  I.,  and  D.  in  1872,  leav 
ing  the  crown  to  his  son.  Oscar  II.,  the  present  sover¬ 
eign  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Cap.  Stockholm.  Pop. 
(1897)  4,994,500. 

Swe'tlen,  in  Afuine,  a  p.-twp.  of  Oxford  co. 

Sweden,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co., 
18  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Sweden,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Fetter 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Coudersfort. 

Swe'denborjf,  Emanuel,  founder  of  the  Church  of 
New  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  of  the  18th  cent.,  was  b.  in  Stockholm,  in  1688, 
and  carefully  educated  under  the  care  of  his  father, 
bishop  of  Skara,  in  VV.  Gothland,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  susceptibility  in  his  youth  ;  and  his  parents  said 
that  angels  spoke  through  him.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  and  taking  the  degree  of  Pli.  D.  at  Upsal,  he 
went  on  his  travels  in  1710,  and  visited  the  universities 
of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  appointed  assessor  extraordinary  to  the 
College  of  Mines,  and  in  1719  was  ennobled,  upon  which 
occasion  his  name  was  changed  from  Swedberg  to  Swe¬ 
denborg.  He  had  in  the  previous  year  achieved  a  great 
engineering  feat,  in  the  transport,  over  a  mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  of  several  galleys  and  boats  for  service  at  the  siege 
of  Frederickshall.  In  1721,  he  again  travelled,  to  exam¬ 
ine  mines.  &c.  He  continued  his  scientific  studies  with 
an  ardor  that  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  European 
philosophers,  until  the  year  1743,  when,  as  he  himself 
affirms,  a  new  »ra  of  his  life  commenced,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invisible  world.  In  1747,  he  resigned  his  office  in 
the  mining  college,  retired  from  public  life,  and  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  alternately  in  Sweden  and  in  England,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  publication  of  his  theological  works. 
These  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
life's  work,  and  present  throughout  evidences  of  the  deep¬ 
est  religious  feeling.  The  style  of  composition  marks 
them  as  works  of  a  master-mind.  They  are  filled  with 
illustrations  from  the  scientific  and  metaphysical  lore  of 
their  author,  and  present,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  a  com¬ 
bination  of  science  and  theology  as  is  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  Though  it  is  frequently  affirmed  that  5.  la¬ 
bored  under  a  delusion,  his  writings  siiow  no  symptoms 
of  aberration ;  the  last,  finished  but  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  being  singularly  clear,  logical,  and  free  from 
enthusiasm.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  learned  and 
pious  man;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  story  of  his  in¬ 
sanity  rests  for  iis  support  upon  the  word  of  a  single  en¬ 
emy.  He  was  never  married;  and  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  The  be¬ 
lievers  in  his  doctrinesare  now  become  a  numerous  body. 
(See  Swedenborgians.)  Of  his  very  numerous  works,  it 
is  impossible  to  name  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 


portant.  In  science,  the  Dicdaperboreus  (published  1716- 
18),  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  Hylis  (1734),  (Eco- 
nomia  Regni  Animal  is,  and  Regnum  Animate ;  in  theol¬ 
ogy,  the  Arcana  Coelestia ,  De  Cultu  et  A  more  Dei,  On 
Heaven  and  Hell ,  On  Conjugal  Lore,  and  the  True  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  D.  in  London,  1772. 

Swetlenbor  ;;iaiis.  n.  pi.  (Feel.  Hist.)  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  on  religious  subjects  receive  the  testimony  of 
Swedenborg  (q.  v.)  In  his  work  entitled  Arcana  CaeUstia, 
and  in  his  Apocalypsis  Revelata,  Swedenborg  professes, 
to  make  known  what  he  calls  the  science  of  correspond¬ 
ences,  or  that  analogy  between  spiritual  and  natmal 
things  according  to  which,  he  says,  the  Word  of  God  is 
written.  Thus,  Jerusalem  signifies  not  only  the  chief 
city  of  Palestine,  but  the  Lord’s  Church,  and  more  spe¬ 
cifically  the  religious  doctrines  by  which  persons  are 
united  into  a  church.  Hence,  the  New  Jerusalem,  seen 
by  John  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  signifies  a 
New  Church,  or  a  new  development  of  pure  doctrines 
from  the  Holy  Word,  which  will  eventually  regenerate 
the  world.  In  these  doctrines  may  be  considered  as 
most  prominent  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  God  in  whom  is  centred  the  Divine 
Trinity, and  the  necessity  for  uniting  charity  with  faith, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  keeping  of  the  divine  com¬ 
mandments,  in  which  is  included  the  performance  of 
every  duty.  The  admirers  of  Swedenborg,  who  form  a 
separate  religious  body,  which  they  denominate  the 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  or  the  New  Church,  have  67 
places  of  worship  in  Great  Britain,  12  in  Germany,  7  in 
Switzerland,  4  in  France.  1  in  Denmark.  2  in  Italy,  and 
8  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  U.  States  and 
British  N.  America,  the  “  New  Church”  is  represented 
by  societies  or  by  receivers  at  about  620  places. 

Swerieiibor'^iauiMm,  n.  (Theol.)  The  doctrines 
propounded  by  Swedenborg,  and  maintained  by  his 
followers. 

Swedes'borougll,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of 
Gloucester  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  . . Iliurv. 

Swed'isb,  a.  [Swed.  Svensk.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to 
Sweden,  or  to  the  Swedes. — n.  the  Swedish  language. 

Swedish  Movement  Cure.  See  Massage. 

Swed'isli  coffee,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Astragalus. 

Sweep,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  swept.)  [A  S.  sioapa/i.]  To 
clean  by  brushing  or  passing  a  broom  over;  to  brush, 
or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or  besom,  for  remov¬ 
ing  dust  or  loose  dirt;  as,  to  sweep  a  floor,  to  sweep  a 
chimney.  —  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging,  or  dragging 
motion;  to  bear  along  with  pride  or  pomposity;  as, she 
swept  past  with  an  air  of  disdain.  —  To  drive  or  carry 
along  or  off  on  the  earth ;  as.  the  flood  swept  away  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  —  To  drive,  destroy,  remove,  or  carry  of! 
numbers  at  a  stroke,  or  with  rapidity  or  violence;  as, 
after  breaking  the  bank,  he  swept  the  stakes  off  the 
table ;  thousands  of  people  were  swept  off  by  the  cholera. 

—  To  observe  or  run  the  eye  or  other  instrument  over 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  observation;  as,  to  sweep  the 
horizon  with  a  telescope.  —  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke; 
as,  oars  sweep)  the  water,  she  swept  her  fingers  over  the 
harp. 

To  sweep  a  mould.  (Finding.)  To  set  the  sand  in  a 
mould  by  a  template,  instead  of  packing  it  around  a 
pattern. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  with  celerity  and  violence,  as  something 
broad,  or  brushing  the  surface  of  anything;  as,  heavy 
rain  sweeps  the  streets.  —  To  pass  over  or  brush  along 
with  force  and  rapidity  ;  as,  a  sweeping  gale  of  wind.  — 
To  pass  with  pomp  or  ostentation  ;  as,  she  appeared  at 
court  with  a  sweeping  train  to  her  robe.  —  To  move  with 
a  long  stretch  or  reach  ;  as,  a  sweepnng  stroke.  —  To 
take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapidity;  to  include 
many  persons  or  particulars  in  a  single  act  or  utter¬ 
ance;  as,  a  siveeping  assertion,  charge,  and  the  like. 

— n.  Act  of  sweeping.  — Compass  or  extent  of  any  stroke; 
as,  to  take  a  long  sweep  of  the  oars.  —  Circuit  or  range 
of  any  turning  body  or  motion :  as,  the  sweep  of  a  door. 

—  Reach  or  compass  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing: 
as,  the  sweep  of  a  torrent. — Violent  and  general  destruc¬ 
tion;  as,  the  sweep  of  a  pestilence.  —  Direction  and  di¬ 
mension  of  any  motion  other  than  rectilinear;  as,  the 
sweep  of  a  compass.  —  One  who  sweeps;  specifically,  a 
chimney-sweeper.- — A  pole  or  piece  of  timber  moved  on  a 
fulcrum  or  post,  employed  in  raising  and  lowering  a 
bucket  in  a  well  for  drawing  water; — also  written  srvape. 

(Founding.)  In  loam-moulding,  a  movable  template 
for  forming  moulds. 

(Naut.)  A  circular  plank  fitted  to  support  the  fore¬ 
most  end  of  the  tiller,  or  handle  of  a  rudder,  much  im¬ 
proved  by  conveying  the  tiller-rope  round  it,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  always  tight.  —  Any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle. 

— pi.  Large  oars  used  on  board  small  craft,  to  urge  them 
forward  during  calms,  or  to  give  them  additional  speed 
during  a  chase. 

Sweep'ingly,  adv.  In  a  sweeping  manner. 

Sweep'iiifjness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sweeping. 

Sweep'i ngs,  n.  pi.  Things  collected  by  sweeping; 
dregs;  rubbish  ;  as,  the  sweepings  of  a  ship’s  hold. 

Sweep'-net,  n.  A  net  for  drawing  over  a  large  compass. 

Sweep  stakes,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  The  whole  money  or 
plate  staked  or  won  at  a  horse-race. 

Sweep'-washer,  n.  The  person  who  extracts  theresi- 
dutiin  of  precious  metals  from  the  sweepings,  potsherds, 
&c„  of  refineriesof  gold  and  silver, or  places  where  these 
metals  are  manufactured  or  used. 

Sweep'y,  a  Passing  with  a  sweeping  or  brushing  mo¬ 
tion,  or  with  speed  and  violence,  over  a  great  extent  or 
compass  at  once  ;  as,  sweepy  sway.  (Dryden.)  —  Wavy. 

—  Expanded;  as,  the  peacock’s  sweepy  train. 

Sweet,  a.  (comp,  swebter;  superl.  sweetest.)  [A.  & 

swet;  Du.  zoet;  Lat.  suavts.J  Saccharine;  luscious’ 
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possessing  an  agreeable  or  grateful  taste  or  flavor,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  honey  or  sugar;. —  in  contradistinction 
from  sour ,  acid,  or  bitter  ;  as,  a  sweet  fruit.  —  Fragraut ; 
odoriferous  ;  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  as,  a  sweet 
perfume,  sweet  incense.  —  Soft,  melodious,  or  pleasing 
to  the  ear  ;  harmonious;  dulcet ;  as,  a  sweet  voice, sweet 
music. —  Beautiful;  attractive  or  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
as.  that  girl  has  a  sweet  face. —  Fresh;  palatable;  not 
salt;  as,  sweet  water.  —  Not  stale  or  rancid;  as,  sweet 
butter.  —  Not  turned  or  sour  ;  not  mouldy;  not  coagu¬ 
lated;  as,  sweet  bread,  sweet  milk;  —  in  distinction  from 
butter-milk.  —  Not  tainted,  putrescent,  or  putrid;  as, 
meat  kept  in  ice  keeps  sineef  for  a  long  while.  —  Soft; 
mild;  gentle;  as,  “  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul.”  (Herbert.) 
—  Charming;  soft;  pleasing;  suave;  bland;  kind; 
obliging;  as,  sweet  manners,  a  sweet  smile. 

(Note.  Sweet  enters  frequently  as  a  prefix  into  the 
composition  of  certain  self-explaining  compounds;  as, 
suicet-featured,  sweet-smelling,  sweet-tempered,  sweet- 
toned,  Ac.) 

Sweet  herbs,  fragrant  herbs  cultivated  in  kitchen-gar- 
dens. — Sweet  tooth,  a  penchant  or  especial  fondness  for 
sweetmeats,  or  sweet  things  generally.  —  To  be  sweet 
upon,  to  treat  with  marks  of  tender  deference,  or  ex¬ 
hibit  such  a  partiality  for,  or  interest  in,  as  to  indicate 
incipient  affection. 

Sweet,  n.  A  sweet  substance,  particularly  that  which  is 
added  to  wines  and  liqueurs  to  improve  them.  —  A  per¬ 
fume;  that  which  is  sweet, grateful,  or  fragrant  in  proper- 
tiesof  smell ;  as,  odoriferous  sweets. — That  which  is  pleas¬ 
ing  or  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  thoughts ;  as,  the  sweets 
and  sours  of  married  life. — A  pet;  a  darling;  one  who  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  another  ;  an  appellation  of  endear¬ 
ment  ;  as,  “  Be  at  thy  chamber-window,  sweet  1  ” — Carew. 

—pi.  Confectionery;  candies;  preserves  ;  sugars,  honey, 
&c  ;  —  in  England,  also,  applied  to  pastry,  jellies,  &c., 
served  at  the  dinner-table,  —  Home-made  wines,  cordi¬ 
als,  syrups,  &c. 

Sweet  -bag,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Laurus. 

Sweet'-breacC.  n.  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  calf,  dressed  and  used  for  food. 

Sweet-'briar,  Sweet  -brier,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eg¬ 
lantine. 

Sweet-cal'abash,  n.  (Bot)  See  Passiflora. 

Sweet-cal'amus,  Sweet'-cane,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Calamus. 

i  Sweet-cicely,  (-sis'-,)  «•  (Bot.)  See  Osmorrhiza. 

Sweet'-coril,  n.  A  variety  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  possessing  a  sweet  taste. 

Sweeten,  (sweet'n)  v.  a.  [A.  S .  swetan,  geswetan.]  To 
make  sweet  or  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  as,  to  sweeten  cof¬ 
fee,  to  sweeten  a  glass  of  punch. — To  make  pure  and 
salubrious  by  destroying  noxious  ingredients  ;  as,  to 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room. —  To  make  warm 
and  fertile  ;  as,  to  dry  and  sweeten  soils.  — To  restore  to 
purity  or  palatableness ;  as,  to  sweeten  water  or  provi¬ 
sions. —  To  soften  to  the  eye;  to  make  subdued  or  deli¬ 
cate  ;  as,  to  sweeten  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture. — 
To  make  pleasing,  acceptable,  or  grateful  to  the  mind; 
as,  love  sweetens  life. —  To  make  mild,  propitious,  gentle, 
or  kind;  as,  the  gift  of  a  new  dress  often  sweetens  a 
wife’s  temper.  —  To  make  less  irksome,  laborious,  or 
painful;  as.  “She  thy  cares  shall  sweeten  with  her 
charms.”  ( Dryden.)  —  To  add  to  the  amenities  or  agree¬ 
able  qualities  of;  as,  children  sweeten  domestic  joys. 

— V.  n.  To  become  sweet.  • 

Sn'eet'ener,  a.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sweetens  ; 
us,  sugar  is  a  sweetener  of  tea.  — -  One  who  palliates,  mol¬ 
lifies,  or  reconciles ;  that  which  serves  to  moderate 
acerbity  or  assuage  animosity. —  An  auctioneer’s  assist¬ 
ant  employed  to  make  fictitious  bids  for  articles,  to  de¬ 
coy  others  into  bidding  higher. 

Sweetening,  (sioed'a-iny,)  n.  Act  of  making  sweet. 
— That  which  sweetens,  or  makes  sweet. 

Sweet'-fern,  a.  (Bot.)  See  Comptonia. 

Sweet'-tiag,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Calamus,  q.  v. 

Sw7eet'-gale,  n.  (Bit.)  See  Myricacejl 

Sweet-gum.  n.  (Bo1)  Same  as  Liquid  ambar,  q.  v. 

Sweet'heart,  n.  A  lover  or  mistress. 

Sweet'ing,  d.  A  sweet,  luscious  apple.  —  A  darling; 
a  pet ;  — a  term  of  fondness. 

Sweet'i8ll,a.  Moderately  sweet  oragreeable  to  the  taste. 

Sweet'ishness,  ».  Quality  of  being  sweetish. 

Sweet'laml,  ill  California .  a  post-village  of  Nevada 
co.,  8  m.  N.N  .W.  of  Nevada  City. 

Sweet'land,  or  Sweetland  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post¬ 
township  of  Muscatine  co. 

Sweet'ly,  adv.  Iu  a  sweet  manner  ;  agreeably  ;  charm¬ 
ingly;  gratefully. 

Sweet-marjoram,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Origanum. 

Sweet'meat.  n.  [A.  S.  swetmele.]  Fruit  candied  or 
preserved  with  sugar  ;  confectionery  made  with  sugar  ; 
a  bon-bon  ;  —  generally  in  the  plural. 

Sweet'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sweet,  in  any  of  its 
senses;  as  gratefulness  to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell; 
fragrance;  agreeableness  to  the  ear;  melody;  agree¬ 
ableness  of  manners:  softness;  mildness;  obliging 
civility;  suavity;  amiableness,  as  of  temper. 

Nweet'-Oll,  n.  A  popular  colloquialism  for  olive-oil. 

Kweet'-pea,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeLiTitvRus. 

Sweet-pota'to, «  (Bot.)  See  Batatas. 

Sweet'-root,  k.  (Fob)  Licorice-root.  See  Gltctrrhiza. 

Nweet'-rosh,  n.  (Bot.)  The  sweet-flax.  See  Acorus. 

Sweet-sceuted, (-sent-,)a.  Fragrant;  odoriferous ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  sweet  or  delicate  scent;  as,  a  sweet-scented  flower. 

Sweet-scented  shrub.  (Bot.)  See  Calycanthace.*. 

Sweet’-sop,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Sweet-apple,  7.  u. 

Sweet'-sprlngs,  in  IT  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  15  m.  S.S.K.  of  Lewisburg. 

Nweet'-stuir,  n.  A  colloquialism  tor  sweetmeats  of 
any  or  of  all  kinds;  as,  children  are  fond  of  sweet-stuff. 


j Sweet'-sultan, n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  flowering-plant; 
Centaurea  moschata. 

Sweet  Water,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Gwinnett 
co.,  y5  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sweet- Water  Creek,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Sweet-wil'liam, n.  (Bot.)  See  Dianthus. 

Sweet'-willow,n.  (Bot.)  The  Sweet-gale.  See  Myrica. 

Sweet'- wood,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oreodaphne. 

Sweet'-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  Any  plant  possessing  a 
sweet  taste. 

Swell,  v.  a.  (imp.  swelled;  pp.  swelled;  swollen  or 
SWOL.N  is  nearly  obs.)  [A.  S.  swellan  ;  D.  zxvellen  ;  Icel. 
svella,  to  swell.]  To  enlarge;  to  grow  larger;  to  dilate 
or  extend  the  exterior  surface  or  dimensions  of  by 
matter  added  to  the  interior  part,  or  by  expansion  of 
the  inclosed  substance  ;  as,  a  bladder  swells  by  inflation  ; 
a  boil  or  bruised  part  swells,  &c.  —  To  increase  in  size, 
compass,  or  extent  by  any  addition  or  reinforcement; 
as,  a  river  swells  into  a  flood  after  heavy  rains. — To  rise, 
heave,  or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows;  as,  it  blew  a 
gale,  accompanied  by  a  swelling  sea.  —  To  bo  bloated  or 
puffed  up ;  as,  a  bull  swells  with  rage  at  the  sight  of 
anything  of  a  red  color.  —  To  belly  ;  to  be  distended  or 
inflated;  as,  a  swelling  sail.  —  To  be  turgid,  tumid,  eu- 
phuistic,  or  bombastic;  as,  a  swelling  style  of  diction. — 
To  bulge  out;  to  protuberate,  as  the  belly  of  a  cask. — 
To  be  elated  or  uplifted  in  mind;  to  rise  into  hauteur 
or  arrogance;  as,  to  swell  into  state.  (Dryden.)  —  To 
grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  become  insensibly  larger  ;  as, 
a.  swelling  scene.  (Shaks.)  —  To  look  big;  to  strut;  to 
carry  a  pompous  or  arrogant  air;  to  act  in  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  or  self-sufficient  manner;  as,  a  parvenu  swells 
with  self-importance  in  parade  of  his  money-bags. 

— v.  n.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  compass,  or  dimensions 
of;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  expand,  enlarge,  or  in¬ 
crease;  as,  winds  swell  the  curled  waters.  (Shaks.)  — 
To  aggravate;  to  heighten;  to  intensify;  as,  to  swell 
an  assertion  or  accusation.  —  To  raise  to  arrogance;  to 
uplift  to  a  degree  of  vulgar  prosperity,  as  that  derived 
from  riches. 

(Mus.)  To  augment  iu  force  or  intensity  of  sound, 
as  a  note. 

— n.  Act  of  swelling.  —  Extension  or  enlargement  of 
bulk;  protuberance.  —  Rise;  elevation,  as  of  height. — 
Increase;  force;  intensity;  power;  —  said  of  sound  ;  as, 
“Music’s  voluptuous  swell.”  (Byron.)  —  Reinforcement 
of  force  or  power  in  style  or  diction ;  as,  the  swell  of  a 
rhetorical  sentence.  —  A  gradual  ascent  or  elevation  of 
land  ;  as,  a  tract  rising  into  gentle  swells.  —  A  wave  or 
billow  ;  more  generally,  successive  or  large  waves;  as, 
a  heavy  swell  set  into  the  bay.  —  The  fluctuating  or 
heaving  motion  of  the  sea  after  a  tempest;  as,  the  ship 
encountered  a  heavy  ground-meM.  —  A  showy,  dashing, 
well-dressed  man;  usually,  implying  one  who  affects 
an  air  of  jauntiness  or  dandyism,  combined  with  a  dash 
of  self-conceit;  a  fop  ;  as,  a  tip-top  Broadway  swell. 

(Mus.)  A  combination  of  the  crescendo  and  dimin¬ 
uendo,  or  a  gradual  increase  and  decrease  of  the  volume 
of  sound  ; —  usually  noted  thus  — 

Swell'ing,  a.  Tumid;  turgid;  inflated;  bombastic; 
as,  swelling  language. 

— n.  Act  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in  bulk ;  inflation. — 
Prominence;  protuberance;  a  bulging  out.  —  A  rising 
or  augmentation  by  passion  ;  as,  the  swellings  of  anger, 
grief,  or  pride. 

(Med.)  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
natural  size;  as,  a  swelling  in  the  face. 

Swell-mob.  n.  A  generic  term  for  well-dressed 
thieves,  pick-pockets,  &c. ;  as,  he  was  taken  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  swell-mob. 

Swel'ter,  v.  a.  [0.  Eng.  swelte,  to  faint ;  A.  S.  sweltan,  to 
die.]  To  be  overcome  and  languid  with  heat;  to  be  ready 
to  perish  from  excess  of  heat ;  as,  sweltering  cattle. 

— v.  a.  To  oppress  or  nearly  stifle  with  heat ;  to  make 
faint,  weak,  or  sick,  by  a  heated,  close  atmosphere  ;  as, 
a  sweltering  day  in  August. 

Swept,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sweep,  q.  v. 

Swerve,  v.  a.  [D.  zwerven,  to  wander  ;  A.  S.  hweorfan, 
to  turn.]  To  turn  aside  from  any  line  prescribed,  or 
from  a  rule  of  duty  or  regulation  ;  to  depart  from  what 
is  set  down  or  established  by  law,  duty,  custom,  or 
usage;  to  deviate;  as.  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  recti¬ 
tude. — To  ply ;  to  bend;  to  incline  ;  as,  the  tide  of  battle 
swerved.  —  To  swarm;  to  shin;  to  climb  upward  by  a 
wriggling  motion;  as,  he  swerved  the  tree. 

Sw'ieciany.  (swe-tse-a'ne.)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
45  m.  from  Vilna.  Pop.  5,627. 

Swieteu'ia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ce- 
tlrelacetx.  The  species  S.  Mahogani  supplies  the  well- 
known  valuable  wood  called  mahogany,  which  is  so 
largely  employed  for  household  furniture  and  cabinet¬ 
work.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Honduras  and  Cuba, 
and  also  to  a  certain  extent  from  other  West  Indian 
islands.  Its  bark  possesses  febrifugal  properties. 

Swift,  a.  (comp,  swifter;  superl.  swiftest.)  [A.S.,  from 
swifan,  to  wander.]  Speedy;  quick;  rapid;  fleet; 
nimble;  moving  with  rapidity,  celerity,  or  velocity; 
moving  a  great  distance  or  over  a  large  space  in  a  short 
time ;  as,  a  swift  horse,  a  swift  vessel,  a  swift  pedes¬ 
trian. —  Ready:  prompt;  with  alacrity;  as,  “  To  mis¬ 
chief  swift.”  Milton.  —  Speedy;  expeditious;  that  comes 
without  halt  or  delay  ;  as,  swift  destruction. 

(Note.  Swift  sometimes  forms  the  prefix  of  certain 
self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  sun/t-footed,  swift- 
paced.  ifitnVt-winged,  and  the  like.) 

— n.  The  current  of  a  stream  ;  as,  swifts  and  rapids. 

Swift,  n.  pi.  Reels  or  bobbins,  used  in  the  winding  of  ! 
yarns,  thread,  &c. 

(Zool)  The  common  name  of  the  family  Cypselidse , 
tribe  Fissirostres,  comprising  small  dull  colored  birds,  j 
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Which  have  the  general  appearance  of  swallows,  but  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  latter  in  many  essential  characteristics. 
The  Swifts  have  a  much  smaller  and  shorter  bill,  with 
the  edges  greatly  inflected;  the  nostrils  are  superior 
instead  of  lateral,  and  without  bristles;  the  wing 
more  falcate,  and  with  ten  primaries  instead  of  nine: 
the  tail  with  ten  feathers  instead  of  twelve;  the  feet  aro 
weaker,  the  hind  toe  more  or  less  versatile,  and  the  an¬ 
terior  toes  usually  lack  the  normal  number  of  joints; 
and  there  are  peculiarities  in  their  vocal  organs.  There 
are  several  American  species.  The  American  Chimney 
Swallow,  Chtetura  pelasgia,  “  is  peculiarly  our  own,” 
says  the  great  American  ornithologist,  Wilson,  “and 
strongly  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  of  our  Swallows 
by  its  figure,  flight,  and  man¬ 
ners.  This  Swallow,  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe  in  the 
United  States,  is  migratory, 
arriving  in  Pennsylvania 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
and  dispersing  themselves 
over  the  whole  country 
wherever  there  are  vacant 
chimneys  in  summer  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  and  convenient 
for  their  accommodation. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of 
singular  construction,  being 
formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a 
strong  adhesive  glue  or  gum, 
which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hind  head,  and  mixes  with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue, 
which  becomes  hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the  whole 
nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  The  nest  itself  is  small  and 
shallow,  and  attached  by  one  side  or  edge  to  the  wall, 
and  is  totally  destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the 
others  are  so  plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs  are  gener¬ 
ally  four  and  white,  aud  they  haA7e  generally  two  broods 
in  a  season. 

Swift.  Jonathan,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  a  British  author, 
R.  in  Dublin,  1667,  and,  after  a  few  years  spent  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  in  Sir  William  Temple’s  family,  in  1692  took 
his  M.  A.  degree  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  his  priest’s 
orders  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  returning  to  Sir 
Wm.  Temple's  house,  where  he  remained  till  1698.  The 
next  year  he  attended  Lord  Berkeley  to  Ireland  as  his 
private  secretary,  where  he  soon  after  received  a  preben¬ 
dary  and  several  clerical  appointments.  Iu  1710,  he 
joined  the  Tory  party,  and  began  to  edit  the  Examiner. 
Iu  1726  he  published  his  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  from 
time  to  time  threw  off  those  stinging  aud  vindictive 
satires  against  his  political  adversaries  that  kept  him 
in  perpetual  feud  and  disquietude.  For  the  last  four 
years  of  his  existence  a  mental  darkness  reduced  him 
to  incapacity,  aud  he  D.  idiotic,  1745,  the  greatest  part 
of  his  property  being  left  to  endow  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Dublin,  known  as  Swift’s  Hospital.  As  a  writer,  S.  must 
be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  time  and  morals  of 
society  at  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived;  but  that  his 
ideas  were  gross  and  his  tastes  depraved,  even  for  that 
degenerate  age,  a  dozen  pages  of  any  one  of  his  popular 
works  will  incontestably  prove. 

Swift  'er,  n.  (SVaut.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars 
of  the  capstan  in  their  sockets,  while  men  are  turning 
it.  —  A  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longitudinally,  to 
strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  from  the  impulsion  of 
other  boats. — A  shroud  fixed  on  the  starboard  and  port 
sides  of  the  lower  masts,  above  all  the  other  shrouds,  to 
give  the  masts  additional  security. 

— v.  a,  (Mach.)  To  stretch  by  tackles,  as  shrouds. 

Swift'ly,  adv.  In  a  swift  manner. 

Swift'  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  swift;  rapid  motion; 
celerity;  speed;  velocity,  fleetness;  quickness;  expe¬ 
dition; —  a  term  of  general  application  to  every  kind 
of  motion,  and,  also,  to  everything  susceptible  of  move¬ 
ment  ;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  the  swiftness  of  a 
river,  the  swiftness  of  a  race-horse,  swiftness  of  thought. 

Swift  Ri  ver,  in  Massachusetts,  a  stream  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  flows  S..  joining  the  Ware  River  to  form  the 
Chicopee  River,  in  the  N.  border  of  Hampden  co. 

Swift  River,  in  A  ew  Hampshire,  rises  iu  Grafton  co., 
and  falls  into  the  Saco  River  in  Carroll  co. 

Sw  ig1.  i>.  a.  and  n.  [A.  S.  swilgan,  to  swallow.]  To  drink 
by  copious  draughts:  to  guzzle  ;  to  suck  or  quaff  greed¬ 
ily;  to  swig  brandy  and  water.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  A  deep  or  copious  draught. 

(A Taut.)  A  pulley  having  ropes  which  are  not  parallel. 

Swig,  v.  a.  [Ger.  schweigen,  to  silence.]  To  castrate,  as 
a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  so  tight  that  they  mor¬ 
tify  and  drop  off. 

Swill,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  swilgan.  to  swallow  ;  Du.  zwelgan,  to 
swallow.]  To  swallow  large  draughts;  to  swig;  to 
drink  in  a  greedy,  guzzling  manner :  as,  to  swill  beer. 
—  To  inebriate ;  to  swell  or  distend  with  copiousness  or 
fullness;  as,  swilled  insolence. 

— v.  n.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily  ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

— n.  Large  draughts  of  liquor  or  drink  taken  in  exces¬ 
sive  quantities.  —  The  wash,  or  mixture  of  liquid  sub¬ 
stances  given  to  swine;  —  also  written  swillings. 

Swlll'er,  n.  One  who  drinks  intemperately. 

S witlings,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Swill.  7.  v. 

Swim,  v.  n.,  (imp.  swam  :  pp.  swi  m.  )  f A.  S.-sietmman.] 
To  be  supported  on  water  or  other  fluid;  to  float;  not 
to  sink;  as,  cork  swims.  -—To  move  progressively  in 
water  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
of  fins ;  as,  he  swam  across  the  river.  —  To  be  borne 
along  by  a  current :  as,  they  surim  with  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  —  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  current,  or 
with  a  waving  motion  ;  as,  the  swimming  gait  of  a  Span- 
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ish  woman.  —  To  experience  dizziness  o»  vertigo;  to 
have  a  waring  motion  of  the  head,  or  a  similar  sensa¬ 
tion.  or  a  reeling  of  the  body  ;  as.  the  head  swims.  —  To 
overflow  ;  to  have  plenty  or  abundance ;  as,  to  swim  in 
pleasure. 

kwim,  v.a.  To  pass  by  swimming;  as,  to  swim  a  creek. 

—  To  immerge  in  water  so  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed. — To  make  to  float :  to 
cause  or  compel  to  swim  ;  as.  to  swim  cattle  across  a  river. 

— n.  Act  of  swimming  ;  a  gliding  motion  resembling  that 
of  a  person  swimming. —  Duration  of  time,  or  extent 
of  distance,  passed  in  swimming;  as,  a  ten-mile  swim. 

—  The  sound  or  bladder  of  a  fish. 

Swini'mer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  swims. 

(Par.)  A  protuberance  on  a  horse’s  leg. 

(Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  swimming-birds,  or  Nata- 
tores,  q.  v. 

Stvim'niing,  n.  [A.  S.  swimman,  to  swim.]  The  act 
or  art  of  moving  through  the  water  by  means  of  the 
limbs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
gymnastics,  and  although  easily  acquired,  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  body.  The  b.-st 
place  for  learning  to  swim  is  in  deep  water.  The  learner 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  stroke  which  is  to 
sustain  and  propel  him  must  be  compound;  that  is,  the 
action  of  the  legs  and  arms  should  be  simultaneous.  It 
must  not  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nor  must 
the  individual  kick  up  his  heels  in  the  air  behind  him. 
The  sweep  of  the  arms  and  legs  should  always  be  made 
under  water,  and  rather  deeply  so  with  the  legs.  The 
back  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  with  the  stroke, 
except  as  the  whole  body  rises,  but  should  be  kept  hol¬ 
low,  slanting,  and  steady.  In  making  the  stroke,  the 
palms  of  the  hands  are  placed  together,  and  pushed 
straightforward  like  the  bow  of  a  boat,  about  an  inch 
under  the  surface;  at  the  same  moment  the  knees  are 
drawn  up  widely  beneath  the  body.  In  the  next  mo¬ 
tion  the  hands  sweep  back  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  arms  into  action  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  hands;  at  the  same  moment  the  legs 
are  thrown  back,  and  the  feet  vigorously  pushed  against 
the  water  beneath.  The  hands  ought  to  be  swept  out 
as  far  as  possible,  without  straining  the  shoulders  and 
blade-bones.  After  this  motion  is  made,  the  action  is 
relaxed,  and  a  fresh  stroke  is  commenced.  It  should 
be  remembered  by  the  learner,  that  the  principal  pro¬ 
pelling  power  is  in  the  legs,  the  arms  and  hands  being 
principally  used  for  sustaining  the  head  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  general  the  use  of  corks,  bladders,  &c..  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  frequently  interfere  with  the  learn¬ 
er’s  confidence  in  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body. 
Among  modern  feats  of  S.  may  be  mentioned  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Hellespont  by  Lord  Byron,  who  accom¬ 
plished  the  feat  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  with  the 
tide  not  in  his  favor.  All  animals  in  S.  do  not  vary 
much  from  their  motion  in  walking,  but  man  is  obliged 
to  change  his  motion  altogether.  The  Russians,  Poles, 
and  other  Sclavonic  tribes  swim  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  motion  of  dogs  in  the  water, 
making  a  separate  effort  with  each  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Swim'iningly.  adv.  In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  as 
if  swimming ;  —  hence,  smoothly  ;  without  obstruction  : 
with  great  success;  as,  the  business  goes  on  swimmingly. 
(Not  elegant.) 

Swiiii'ming'iiess.  n.  Act  or  state  of  swimming. 

Swindle.  ( swin'dl ,)  v.  a.  (Du.  swindelen,  to  trade  reck¬ 
lessly;  Ger.  schwindelei,  fraud.]  Literally,  to  render 
giddy,  and  in  that  state  to  defraud;  specifically,  to 
cheat  and  defraud  grossly,  or  with  deliberate  artifice; 
as.  to  swindle,  a  man  out  of  his  share  of  business  profits. 

—  To  toss  money  to  decide  who  shall  pay  for  drinks  ;  as, 
to  swindle  for  glasses  round.  (Colloq.and  vulgar.) 

— Act.  process,  or  operation  of  defrauding  by  systematic 
artifice  or  imposition  ;  as,  a  gigantic  swindle.  —  A  toss¬ 
ing  to  decide  payment  for  liquor.  (Colloq  ) 

.Swindler.  n.  [Ger.  schwindler.]  A  cheat ;  a  rogue  : 
one  who  defrauds  grossly,  or  who  makes  a  practice  of 
defrauding  others  by  imposition  or  deliberate  artifice  ; 
one  who  obtains  money  or  goods  under  false  pretences. 

Swind'Iing',  n.  The  practice  of  a  swindler. 

Swiil'doii,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  29  m.  from 
Bath ;  pup.  5,824. 

Swine,  n.sing.  and  pi.  [A.  S.  twin.]  Ahog;apig;in 
the  plural,  hogs  collectively.  See  SoiD/E. 

Sw  ine'fordstown,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Middle- 
burg. 

.Swine'lierd.  n.  A  keeper  or  tender  of  swine. 

Swiliemii II do.  ( sve-ne-moon'de ,)  a  maritime  town  of 
Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  36  tn.  from 
Stettin.  It  is  the  outport  of  Stettin,  where  large  ves¬ 
sels  unload  theircargoes  for  that  place.  Pup.  5,811. 

Rwine'-pox,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Chicken-pox,  q.  r. 

Swing,  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  swung  )  [A.  S.  swengan.] 
To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air;  to 
wave;  to  vibrate;  to  oscillate;  as,  a  pendulum  swings 
backward  and  forward.  —  To  practise  swinging  ;  as, 
children  swing  on  a  rope.  —  To  be  hanged;  to  suffer 
death  judicially  by  strangulation ;  ns,  he  who  deliber¬ 
ately  murders  another  shall  swing  for  it,  (Colloq.) 

( Naut .)  To  move  or  float. — To  turn  round  while  at 
anchor;  as,  the  ship  swing  round  with  the  tide. 

‘—v.a.  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  wave;  to  flourish;  to 
brandish;  as,  a  lion  swings  his  tail,  a  man  swings  his 
arms  when  walking.  —  To  cause  to  swing,  wave,  or  vi¬ 
brate  ;  to  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  swirl ;  to  wave  ;  to 
cause  to  oscillate:  as,  a  smith  swinging  a  red-hot  piece 
of  iron  about  with  pincers. 

*~n.  Act  of  swinging;  oscillation;  a  wavingor  vibratory 
motion;  as,  the  soring  of  a  bell.  —  Alternate  motion  to 
and  fro:  as.  the  swing  of  one's  arms  when  walking. — 


An  apparatus  for  persons  to  swing  in.  —  Influence  or 
impetus  of  a  body  in  motion  ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  batter¬ 
ing-ram. —  Unrestrained  liberty  or  license;  free,  un¬ 
fettered  course;  ulitrammelled  tendency  or  action ;  as, 
youthful  follies  will  have  their  swing,  iu  the  full  swing 
of  genius.  Ac. 

Swill}f'-beitlll.  n.  (Mach.)  A  cross-piece  sustaining 
the  body  of  a  railroad-car,  and  suspended  in  such  a 
manner  from  the  framing  of  a  truck,  that  an  indepen¬ 
dent  lateral  motion  is  accorded  to  it. 

Swing;  Bridge,  n.  A  movable  bridge,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  which  meet  midway  between  the  abutments, 
each  turning  upon  a  centre  pivot  so  as  to  allow  a  ship 
or  vessel  to  pass  when  necessary. 

Rwillge,  (swinj.)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  swingan,  to  swing,  whip.] 
To  castigate  or  whip  soundly ;  to  bastinado;  to  flagel¬ 
late  ;  to  punish  or  chastise;  as,  to  swinge  a  culprit  with 


the  lash. 

Swingeing;,  (swinj'ing.)  a.  Huge;  immense;  very 
large  ;  as.  a  swingeing  cheese. 

Swinjre'iiiS'ly*  adv.  In  a  swingeing  manner. 

Swingel.  Swip'le,  ( swing'gl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  svingel,  a 
whip,  scourge.]  That  part  of  a  flail  which  strikes  the 
grain  in  threshing. 

Ru  ing'er,  n.  One  who  swings. 

Swingeing;,  n.  Act  of  swinging;  act  of  using  a  swing. 

Swindle,  (swing'gl.)v.  a.  [A.  S.swinglung.a  whipping.] 
To  clean  or  dress,  as  flax,  by  means  of  the  swingle.  — 
To  poll  or  lop  the  tops  off  without  uprooting,  as  weeds. 

—  In  wire-drawing,  a  wooden  spoke  attached  to  the 
barrel  that  draws  the  wire. 

— n.  A  wooden  instrument,  knife-shaped,  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  having  one  thin  edge  ;  —  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  dressing  flax. 

Swin'sle-tree,  n.  Same  as  Whiffle-tree,  q.v. 

SwiiigTing-tow.  n.  In  flax-dressing,  the  coarse  part 
of  the  fibre,  separated  from  the  finer  by  swingling  and 
hatchelling. 

Swingr'-plotigll,  (-plow,)  n.  (Agric.)  A  plough  des¬ 
titute  of  a  fore-wheel  under  the  beam. 

Swing'-wheel,  n.  (Hnrol.)  The  wheel,  in  a  time¬ 
piece,  which  drives  the  pendulum. 

Swin'ish,  a.  [From  swine.]  Befitting,  resembling,  or 
characteristic  of  swine  ; — hence,  gross ;  hoggish  ;  brutal : 
as,  swinish  gluttony. 

Swin'ishly.  adv.  In  a  swinish  or  hoggish  manner. 

Swin'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  swinish. 

Swill  ton.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Swipe,  n.  A  sweeping  blow. 

Swi'ple,  n.  Same  as  Swingel,  q.v. 

Swirl,  v.  a.  and  n.  [Icel.  svjirra.]  To  whirl,  or  cause  to 
circumgyrate,  as  in  an  eddy  or  vortex;  as,  leaves  swirl¬ 
ing  in  the  air. 

Sw  iss,  n.  [Fr.  Suisse.]  The  language  of  Switzerland  ; 

—  a  mixed  patois  of  French  and  German. 

— sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland  ;  a 
Switzer; —  plurally,  the  people  of  Switzerland. 

Switch,  n.  [Ger  zweig,  a  branch,  twig.]  A  small  flex¬ 
ible  twig,  rod,  or  branch  :  as,  an  ashen  switch. 

(Radroads.)  A  movable  part  of  two  opposite  rails, 
for  transferring  a  car  or  truck  from  one  part  to  another. 

— u.  a.  To  beat,  strike,  or  lash  with  a  small  twig  or  rod  ; 
as,  to  switch  a  lad.  —  To  trim,  as  a  hedge ;  used  in  some 
parts  of  England.  —  To  transfer  from  one  track  of  a 
railroad  to  another;  to  turn  by  a  switch;  —  generally 
before  off;  as,  to  switch  off  n  train  of  cars. 

Sw i  toll  el,  n.  A  beverage  concocted  of  molasses  and 
water. 

Switching,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  transferring,  as  a 
train,  from  one  railroad  track  to  another. 

Switcll'injf-eiitf'ilie.  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  loco¬ 
motive-engine  employed  in  the  switching  of  cars  and 
making-up  of  trains. 

Switcli'man.  n. ;  pi.  Switchmen.  One  who  tends  a 
swjtch  on  a  railroad. 

Switz'er,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland. 

Switz  erland.  [Ger.  Schweiz,  Fr.  La  Nuisse.]  (Anc. 
Helvetia,  including  part  of  Rhsetia.)  An  inland  and 
mountainous  country  of  Central  Europe,  having  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  N.,  Austria  on  the  E.,  Italy  and  France  on 
the  S.,  and  France  on  the  W.  It  lies  principally  be¬ 
tween  the  46th  and  48th  degs.  of  N.  Lat.,  and  the  6th 
and  11th  of  E.  Lon.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  W.  is 
210  m.;  greatest  breadth,  N.  and  S.,  140  m. ;  area,  15,992 
sq.  m.  The  republic  is  composed  of  25  sovereign  states, 
which  form  22  cantons,  as  follows  : 


Schwyz  (from 
which  the 
country  takes 
its  name.), 
Uri, 

Unterwalden, 


Berne, 
Zurich, 
Lucerne, 
Glarus, 
Zug, 

Appenzell, 


Schaffhausen, 

Freiberg, 

Soleure, 

Basle, 

Grisons, 

Vaud, 


Ticino, 

St.  Gall, 

Thurgau, 

Aargau, 

Neufchatel, 

Valais, 

Geneva. 


In  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs,  these  can¬ 
tons  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  S.  is  the 
most  mountainous  country  in  Europe,  having  the  Alps 
not  only  along  the  whole  of  its  S  and  E.  frontiers,  but 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  its  interior  ;  the  only  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  level  ground,  or  rather  of  vales,  with 
mountains  of  more  moderate  height,  being  to  the  W.  in 
the  cantons  of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  part  of  Berne.  Even 
there,  however,  the  extreme  frontier  is  formed  by  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Jura  ridge  extending  in  a  long  line  from 
N.  to  S.  Of  the  valleys  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  Rhone,  which  is  at  once  the  widest,  and  surrounded 
by  the  highest  mountains.  —  Mountains.  The  Alps, 
varying  in  height  from  5,000  to  8,000,  10,000,  12,000, 
and  over  15,000  feet.  Among  them  are  Monte  Rosa’ 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Sim¬ 
plon,  which  are  not  equal  in  height  to  several  mountains 
of  the  interior,  such  as  Mount  Cervin,  the  Jungfrau 


(Figs.  2454  and  2455),  the  Finsteraar-horn,  the  Furea,  the 
Schreckhorn,  the  Wetterhorn  (Fig.  2453),  and  the  Gal- 
lenstock.  The  Alps  branch  out  into  a  number  of  lateral 
chains,  and  exhibit  at  their  base,  on  their  asceut,  and 


Pig.  2453.  —  the  wetterhorn  (or  Hasli-Jungfrau.) 

(1 1,402  feet  bigb.) 

towards  their  summit,  every  variety  of  temperature  and 
product;  rich  grain  fields  or  luxuriant  pastures  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  lower  part  of  many  of  these  mountains. 
The  middle  consists  of  pastures  less  productive,  but  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  plants  ;  while  the  summits 
are  often  composed  of  rocks,  craggy,  inaccessible,  de¬ 
void  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  enormous  masses 
of  ice  and  snow.  (See  Alps.)  —  Glaciers.  The  glaciers 
occupy  the  plains  or  hollows  which  separate  the  peaks 
of  the  highest  mountains,  being  lakes  of  frozen  snow, 
accumulated  to  a  vast  height,  or  rather  depth,  and  de¬ 
taching,  from  time  to  time,  enormous  masses,  called 
avalanches,  which  roll  down  with  a  frightful  noise. 
The  formation  of  glaciers  takes  place  near  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  (about  8,000  or  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea);  although,  iu  a  winter  of  unusual  rigor,  their 
ramifications  extend  considerably  lower.  In  the  long 
Alpine  range  are  reckoned  no  less  than  400.  extending 
from  16  to  18  miles  in  length,  by  1  or  2  in  breadth. 


Pig.  2454.  —  THE  WENGERN-ALP, 


(a  sloping  pasture  on  the  way  from  Grindelwald  to  the  Jungfrau.) 
Their  depth  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained;  but  is 
supposed  to  vary  from  100  to  600  feet.  The  total  extent 
of  their  surface  has  been  calculated  at  1,000  sq.  m.  (See 
Glaciers.) — Rivers.  Numerous,  but  rapid,  and  therefore 
mostly  unuavigable.  The  principal  are  the  Rhone,  the 
Ticino,  the  Aar,  the  Rhine  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Thnr,  the  Limmat,  the  Reuss.  and  the  Aar.  Lakes.  Nu¬ 
merous  and  beautiful.  The  principal  are  those  ot  Ge¬ 
neva,  or  Leman.  Constance,  Neufchatel.  Bienne,  Zurich, 
AVallenstadt,  Waldstadter.  or  Lucerne,  Thuu,  and  Brienz. 
Many  of  these  have  a  blue  appearance,  owing  to  their 
great  depth,  while  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  is  distinguished  for  its  great  beauty. — Climate. 
Extremely  variable. — Zoiilogy.  Thesummitsof  the  Alps 
are  frequented  by  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  white 
and  red  foxes.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  marmot,  are 
also  found.  Of  birds,  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  appear, 
and  the  lakes  abound  with  fish.  —  lhrod.  Agriculture  is 
followed  principally  in  the  valleys,  where  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  produced.  The 
fruits  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  grapes,  chestnuts, 
prunes,  peaches,  walnuts,  and  cherries;  in  the  colder 
situations,  apples  and  pears  ;  and  in  the  southern  valleys, 
the  almond  and  fig ;  the  latter,  however,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Cheese,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  form  the  chief  articles 
of  export  from  the  pastoral  districts.  After  large  cattle 
the  animals  chiefly  raised  are  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs 
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Minerals.  There  are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead,  in  different  parts;  also  quarries  of  rock-salt.  Mar¬ 
ble.  porphyry,  alabaster,  crystal,  and  sulphur,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  the  mountains.  The  principal  salt- 
springs  are  at  Bex,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  There 
are,  besides,  many  mineral  springs. —  Manuf.  Linen, 
lace,  thread,  woollens,  and  cottons;  clocks  and  watches 
have  long  been  staple  articles  at  Geneva  and  Neufcha- 
tel ;  while  leather,  gloves,  si(ks,  porcelain,  pottery,  toys, 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  are  made  in  various  places. — Educa¬ 
tion.  S.  has  universities  at  Basel,  Bern,  Geneva,  and 
Zurich,  besides  a  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  and  a 
military  academy  at  Thun.  Instruction  is  obligatory 
for  all  children  between  7  and  14  yrs.  The  total  number 


Fig.  2455.  —  THE  FALL  OF  STAUBBACH. 

(near  Lauterbrunnen.  —  The  Jungfrau  in  the  distance.) 


of  public  schools  is  over  7,000,  with  abt.  480,000  pupils. — 
Races.  Mostly  Teutonic,  but  also  Greek-Latin.  The  Ger¬ 
man,  in  various  kinds  of  patois,  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half;  the  French  is  spoken  on  the  Jura, 
and  on  the  table-land  W.  of  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and 
Morat;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  the  Italian  is  spoken. —  Govt. 
The  republic  of  S ,  formerly  a  league  of  semi-indepen¬ 
dent  states,  or  Staatenbund,  has  become  a  united  con¬ 
federacy,  or  Buwlesstaat,  since  the  year  1848.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive 
authority  in  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  a  Stiinderath, 
or  State  Council,  and  a  Nationalrath.  or  National  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  first  is  composed  of  44  members,  chosen  by 
the  22  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  2  for  each  canton. 
The  Nationalrath  consists  of  135  representatives  of  the 
Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  A  general  election 
of  representatives  takes  place  every  three  years.  Every 
citizen  of  the  republic  who  has  attained  the  age  of  20 
years  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergy¬ 
man,  may  be  elected  a  deputy  Both  chambers  united 
are  called  the  Bundes-Versammlung,  or  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly.  and  as  such  represent  the  Supreme  Government  of 
the  republic.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed 
to  a  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly.  Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National 
Council  is  capable  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first,  magistrates  of  the  republic,  occupys 
ing  relatively  the  position  of  president  and  vice-president 
of  Switzerland.  Both  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re-eligible  till 
after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  election  takes 
place  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  State  Council  and  the 
National  Council.  The  Federal  Assembly  alone  has  the 
right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  conclude  al¬ 
liances  and  treaties  with  other  nations.  Independent 
of  the  Federal  Assembly,  though  issuing  from  thesame, 
is  the  Bundes-Gericht.  or  Federal  Tribunal.  It  consists 
of  nine  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  The  Federal  Tribunal  decides,  in  the  last 
instance,  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  various 
cantons  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  between  the  cantons 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  acts  in  general  as 
high  court  of  appeal.  There  is  no  standing  army  in 
Switzerland,  but  every  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  as 
a  soldier,  and  military  drill  is  taught  at  all  the  schools. 
The  effective  force  of  Switzerland,  January,  1*97, 
numbered  495,000  men.  The  annual  national  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  estimated  at  about  $13,000,000. — 
Religion.  The  Swiss  Reformation  spread  chiefly  from 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Geneva,  and  the  chief  Protestant  dis¬ 
tricts  are  the  countries  communicating  with  these 
towns.  The  Alpine  region  is  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  the  seven  Catholic  cantons  being  Lucerne, 
Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino. 
Out  of  every  1,000  Swiss.  411  are  Roman  Catholics,  587 
Protestants,  and  2  Jews.  —  Hist.  After  the  conquest 
of  Helvetia  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  Romans  founded  in 
it  several  flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  decline  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  it  successively  formed  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy  atid  the  dominions  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlo vfngian  kings;  while  the  E  part  of  S.  became 
first  subject,  to  the  Allemanni.  anti  subsequently  it  w-as 
wholly  included  in  the  German  empire  under  Conrad 
II.  in  1037.  The  house  of  Hapshurg  had,  from  an  early 
period,  the  supremacy  over  all  the  E.  part  of  S.;  aud  it 
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preserved  its  ascendency  till  about  1307,  when  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  aid  against  Austria,  which  compact  was  con¬ 
firmed  after  the  defeat  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  1315.  From  1332  to  1353, 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  joined  the  con¬ 
federation.  Aargau  was  conquered  from  Austria  in 
1415;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  joined  the  other 
cantons  in  1451-54;  Thurgau  was  annexed  in  1460;  Frei¬ 
burg  and  Solothtirn  admitted  in  1481;  the  Orisons  in 
1497  :  Basle  and  Scliaffhausen  in  1501 ;  and  Appenzel! 
in  1513.  About  this  time  Ticino  was  conquered  from 
the  Milanese,  and  Vaud  taken  from  Savoy  by  the 
Bernese,  in  1560.  The  remaining  cantons  were  not 
finally  united  to  the  confederation  till  the  time  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  and  the  compact,  by  which  all  were  placed  on  a 
perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the  peace  of  1814.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  poli'ical  and  religious  troubles  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1848,  and  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Neufchatel  de¬ 
clared  itself  independent  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his 
title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  The  canton  was  declared 
a  republic,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  Swiss  States.  The  King  protested,  but  in  vain, 
and  in  1857  he  finally  relinquished  his  claim.  In  May, 
1874,  another  revision  of  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
By  it  civil  marriages  are  compulsory,  establishes  com¬ 
plete  liberty  of  creed,  prohibits  the  appointment  of 
new  bishoprics  except  under  federal  approval,  excludes 
Jesuits,  forbids  new  convents,. and  authorizes  the  govt, 
to  expel  dangerous  foreigners,  Ac.  Cap.  Berne.  Fop. 
(1897)  3,222,050. 

— In  Indiana,  a  S.E.  CO.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio;  area,  230 
sq.m.  Cap.  Yevay.  Pop.  (1897)  14,250. 

Swivel,  ( nvlv'l ,)  n.  [A.  S.  swifan,  to  revolve;  Icel. 
swif,  a  revolving  handle.]  That  which  is  so  fixed  as  to 
turn  or  sweep  round  ;  specifically, 

(Mech.)  A  kind  of  ring  made  to  turn  round  in  a  staple 
or  other  ring.  —  Swivel-joint,  a  joint  composed  of  two 
pieces  which  turns  round,  with  respect  to  each  other,  on 
a  longitudinal  pin  or  axis,  as  in  a  chain,  to  prevent 
twisting. 

( Ord .)  A  gun  fixed  on  a  swivel,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  directed  to  any  object ;  they  are  principally  used 
on  shipboard  ;  —  called,  also,  swivel-gun. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  on  a  staple,  pin,  or  pivot. 

Swiv'el-britljjje,  (-try,)  n.  Same  as  Swing-bridge. 

Swi v'el-eyed,  (-id,)  a.  Having  the  eyes  oblique  or 
asquint. 

Swiv'el-Iiook.  ».  A  hook  that  turns  in  the  end  of  an 
iron  block-strap,  for  readily  taking  the  turns  out  of  a 
tackle. 

Swizzle,  (swiPzle,)  v.  a.  To  drink  plentifully;  to 
swill ;  to  guzzle. 

— n.  Ale  and  porter  mixed. 

Swob'ber,  n.  Same  as  Swabber,  q.  v. 

— pi.  (Games.)  In  Whist,  four  privileged  cards,  used  only 
incidentally  in  betting  on  the  game. 

Swollen,  (swoln,)  Swoln,  obs.  pp.  of  Swell,  q.  v. 

Swoon,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  aswunan.]  To  faint ;  to  sink  into 
a  fainting  fit,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  suspension 
of  the  vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

— n.  Act  of  swooning ; — also,  a  fainting  ;  syncope. 

— adv.  In  a  swooning  or  syncopal  manner. 

Swoop,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  swooped,)  (swbbpt.)  [From 
sweep.]  To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize ;  to  pounce  upon 
while  on  the  wing;  as,  a  kite  swoops  a  pigeon.  —  To  take 
or  seize  with  a  sweeping  action;  to  catch  up;  as,  to 
swoop  up  loose  money. 

— v.  n.  To  stoop,  or  descend  with  closed  wings  from  a 
height  upon  prey  or  quarry,  as  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

— n.  A  falling  on  or  seizing,  as  of  a  rapacious  bird  on  his 
prey; — hence,  by  analogy,  the  sudden  sweeping  away 
of  anything;  as,  he  lost  all  his  money  at  one  swoop. 

Swoop,  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Swap,  q.  v. 

Sword,  (sord.)  n.  [A.  S.  swurd.  swyrd  ;  Dn.  zwaard ; 
Icel.  sverth;  Ger.  schwert.]  A  warlike,  offensive  weapon, 
worn  at  the  side,  ana  used  by  hand  either  for  thrusting 
or  cutting.  —  Hence,  figuratively,  destruction  by  war, 
vengeance,  or  justice;  as,  to  ravage  a  country  with  fire 
and  sword. —  Hence,  also,  the  emblem  of  authority  and 
power,  or  of  triumph  and  protection  ;  as,  “  Justice  quits 
the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword."  (Dryden.) —  The 
military  power  of  a  state  or  nation,  as  typified  by  the 
sword. 

Sword'-blade,  n.  The  cutting  part  of  a  sword. 

Sword'-cane,  n.  A  cane  that  forms  a  sheath  for  a 
sword. 

Sword  -on 1 1  o  r,  n.  A  metal-worker  who  makes  swords. 

Sword  -dance,  n.  A  favorite  dance  among  the  Scots 
Highlanders,  in  which  two  naked  swords  are  placed  on 
the  ground  cross-wise,  for  the  dancers  to  step  between. 

Sword'-fighl.  Sword  -play,  n.  A  combat  with 
swords;  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing. 

Sword  '-fish,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Xiphias. 

Sword'-knot,  (-not,)  n.  A  knot  of  ribbon  fastened  to 
the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Sword'-Iaw,  n.  Government  by  the  sword;  military 
despotism. 

Sword'-player.  n.  A  fencer;  one  who  exhibits  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Sword'-shaped,  a.  (Bot.)  Fusiform  ;  as,  a  sword- 
shaped  leaf. 

Swords'man.  n. :  pi.  Swordsmen.  A  fighting  man  ; 
a  soldier.  — Specifically,  a  person  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  sword  :  —  also,  a  professor  of  the  science  of  fencing. 

SwordN'manKliip,  n.  State  of  being  a  swordsman  ; 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Swore,  nap.  of  Swear,  q.  v. 

Sworn,  (sworn.)  pp.  or  p.  a.  from  Swear,  q.  v. 

Sworn  enemies,  parties  at  irreconcilable  feed  with 


each  other.  —  Sworn  friends,  close  or  constant  friend* 
and  allies. 

Swum,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Swim.  q.  v. 

Swung;,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Swing,  q.  v. 

Sy  b  arite,  n.  A  term  used  metaphorically  to  designate 
an  effeminate  voluptuary;  so  called  from  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sybaris,  formerly  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  who  were  said  to  have  been  so  enfeebled  by 
sensual  indulgence  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Crotonians,  a  people  comparatively  insignificant  in  point 
of  numbers,  by  whom  their  city  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  b.  c.  310. 

Sybaritic,  Sybarit'ical,  a.  [Fr.  sybaritique;  Gr. 
sybaritikos. ]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  ancient 
Sybarites;  —  hence,  luxurious;  effeminate;  wanton; 
sensual. 

Syb'aritism,  (-iai,)  n.  The  habit  or  practice  of  ex¬ 
treme  luxury  or  voluptuousness. 

Syc  amine,  n.  [Lat.  sycaminus.]  A  Scriptural  name 
for  the  mulberry-tree;  —  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  sycamore. 

Sycamore,  (lii'a  mor,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sycamorus ;  Gr. 
sykamoros,  the  Fig-mulberry.]  (Bot.)  A  name  applied 
in  the  U  States  to  the  Platanus  occidentalis  (see  Pla- 
tanus),  and  in  Europe  to  a  species  of  Maple,  Acer  pseu- 
doplantanus,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties  known.  The  S.  of  Scriptures  is  a 
species  of  Fig,  Ficus  sicamorus  (see  Ficus),  a  native  of 
Egypt,  where  it  becomes  a  considerable  timber-tree.  Its 
branches  spread  out  widely,  affording  a  grateful  shade, 
and  the  trees  are  therefore  planted  by  the  seashore,  and 
by  the  roadsides.  The  figs,  which  are  sweet  and  deli¬ 
cate,  are  produced  in  clustered  racemes  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs,  instead  of  the  new  shoots. 

Syc'amore.  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  city  and  township, 
cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  208  m.  N.E,  of  Springfield.  Pop 
(1897)  3,450. 

Sycamore,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hamilton  county. 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Wyandott  co.,  abt.  45  m. 
S.W.  of  Sandusky  City. 

Syc  amore  Creek,  or  Slong'h,  in  California,  rises 
in  Colusa  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Sacramento  River,  60 
m.  S.  of  Shasta  City. 

Sycamore  Creek,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Ingham  co., 
and  falls  into  Red  Cedar  River  at  its  confluence  with 
Grand  River. 

Sycamore  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  flows  into  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River  from  Davidson  co. 

Syc'amore-moth,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  moth, 
whose  larva;  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore. 
Sycee,  Sycee-silver,  (sis-se’,)  n.  In  China  and  the 
E.  Indies,  silver  bullion  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  whence  it  issues,  and  used  as  currency. 
Sychnocarpous,  (sik-no-kar'pus,)  a.  [Gr.  sychnos, 
frequent,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot  )  Having  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  bearing  frequent  crops  of  fruit  without  perishing, 
as  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials. 

Syco'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sykrn,  a  fig.]  (Med.)  A  fig¬ 
shaped  tumor. 

Sy'conns,  n.  [Gr.  sykon,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  collective 
fruit,  formed  of  an  enlarged  and  more  or  less  succulent 
receptacle,  which  bears  a  number  of  separate  flowers. 
The  fig  is  an  example.  The  flowers  are  almost  entirely 
inclosed  by  the  enlarged,  hollow,  pear-shaped  receptacle; 
and  what  are  commonly  called  seeds  are  in  reality  one- 
seeded  fruits  resembling  Achsenia. 

Sycophancy,  (sik-o-fan'se.)  n.  [Gr.  sykophantia.] 
The  character,  behavior,  or  conduct  of  a  sycophant;  — 
hence,  servility;  obsequious  flattery;  toadyism;  curry¬ 
ing  favor  by  tale- bearing  and  other  meanness. 
Sycophant, (sik-o-fant',)n.  [Fr.  sycophants;  Gr.  syko- 
phantes,  said  to  be  from  sykon,  a  fig,  and  phaind,  to  in¬ 
form  against.]  In  its  original  sense,  the  name  of  an  in¬ 
former  against  those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported  them 
from  Attica  contrary  to  law.  —  Hence,  in  modern  usage, 
a  false  accuser;  a  mean  tale-bearer  or  informer  in  gen¬ 
eral :  a  parasite;  an  obsequious  flatterer;  especially,  a 
flatterer  or  toady  of  men  high  in  rank  or  station;  — 
hence,  also,  an  impostor;  a  deceiver;  a  humbug. 

- — v.  a.  To  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant  toward:  to  flatter 
meanly  or  obsequiously ;  to  toady  officiously ;  to  curry 
favor  with  by  tale-bearing  and  informing  of  others; 
also,  to  vilify;  to  calumniate;  to  deceive  by  backbiting. 
— v.  n.  To  play  the  sycophant:  —  also  sycophantize. 
Sycophantic.  Sycophan'tical.  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  like,  a  sycophant;  tale-bearing;  more 
generally, courting  favor  by  mean  adulation;  parasitic; 
toadyish  ;  obsequiously  or  sneakingly  flattering;  as,  a 
sycophantic  hanger-on. 

Sycophantic  plants.  (Bot.)  Parasitic  plants. 
Sycophan'tish,<r.  After  the  manner  of  a  sycophant. 
Sycophantism.  (-fan'tizm,)  n.  Sycophancy;  mean 
adulation  or  bare-faced  flattery. 

Sycophan'tize,  v.  n.  See  the  verb  Sycophant. 
Syco'sis.w.  [Fr.  sycose;  Gr.,  from  sykon,  a  fig.]  (Med.) 

A  tubercular  eruption  upon  the  scalp  or  bearded  part 
of  the  face.  It  sometimes  forms  a  very  troublesome 
obstacle  to  shaving. 

Syd'enliaiil,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  physician; 
b.  1624,  D.  1689.  His  writings  have  been  often  repub¬ 
lished,  the  edition  entitled  Opera  Medica,  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Geneva  in  1716,  being  the  best. 

Syd'erolite,  ra.  (Ceramics)  A  kind  of  Bohemian 
earthenware,  resembling  the  pottery  called  Wedgwood- 
ware. 

Sydney,  (sid’ne.)  the  oldest  city  of  Australia,  and  tbs 
cap. of  the  New  South  Wales  colony,  a  large,  important, 
and  rapidly  increasing  town,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a 
lovely  bay  called  Fort  Jackson;  Lat.  35°  55' S..  and  Lon. 
151°  25'  E.  The  streets  of  S.  are  long  and  spacious,  the 
buildings  well  erected, and  the  town  adorned  with  many 
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very  superior  public  institutions  or  erections  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  architectural  design.  The  shops  of  S.  are  particular¬ 
ly  fine,  indeed  imposing,  and  in  many  instances  hardly 
second  to  those  of  our  large  cities.  S.  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  centre  of  literature  for  all  the  Australian  col¬ 
onies,  New  Zealand,  and  adjaceirt  British  islands,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  metropolis  of  British  Australia. 
Wool  constitutes  its  staple  export;  and  next  to  this  are 
oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  and  valuable  timber.  The 
harbor  of  Port  Jackson  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
burden  for  about  7  miles  above  the  town,  or  15  miles 
from  the  entrance,  and  possesses  the  best  anchorage 
in  the  world.  An  International  Exposition  was  held  in 
S.  in  1882  ;  the  building  and  contents  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  Loss  est.  at  82,500,000. 

Sytl'ney,  now  Antigonikh,  in  Nova  Scotia,  an  E.  co., 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  Antigo- 
nisb. — A  seaport,  cap.  of  Cape  Breton  co.,on  the  Atlantic, 
about  200  m.  N.E.  of  Halifax. 

Syd'norsville,  in  Fa.,  a  p.  v.  of  Franklin  co. 

Sye'ne.  (A nc.  Geog)  A  city  on  the  S.  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  towards  Ethiopia,  between  Thebes  and  the  cata¬ 
racts  of  the  Nile,  and  now  called  Astonan.  In  its  vicin¬ 
ity  are  quarries  of  the  Egyptian  granite  called  Syenite, 
which  furnished  the  material  for  numerous  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues. 

Sy'enite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Syene. 

Sy  kes'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
32  in.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Sylaeau'jrar,  or  Sylacau'ga.  in  Alabama,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Talladega  co.,  65  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Syl'amore.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Stone  co. 
Pop.  about  820. 

Sylla,  or  Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  (sil'la,)  a  celebrated 
Roman  general  and  statesman,  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  once  illustrious  family  of  the  Cornelii; 
passed  his  youth  in  dissipation;  and  having  obtained 
wealth  by  the  bequests  of  a  courtesan  and  of  his  mother- 
in-law.  he  aspired  to  political  distinction,  and  in  107 
b.  c.  was  chosen  quaestor.  He  served  with  reputation 
under  Marius,  in  Africa,  in  Pontus,  and  on  various  other 
occasions;  and  he  rose  to  the  consulship  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  its  expiration  he  set  sail  for 
the  East;  and  having  landed  in  Thessaly  and  received 
the  submission  of  several  Greek  cities,  he  besieged  and 
took  Athens,  and  slaughtered  multitudes  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  He  then  proceeded  to  Asia;  and  after  repeatedly 
defeating  Mithridates.  he  concluded  a  very  advantageous 
treaty  with  that  powerful  enemy.  During  his  3  years’ 
absence  from  Italy,  his  enemies  had  regained  the  supe¬ 
riority  in  Rome.  Marius  had  been  recalled;  the  blood 
of  the  friends  of  S.  had  been  shed  in  torrents;  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  proscribed,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Meanwhile  Marius  died ;  and  as  soon  as  S.  returned  with 
his  victorious  army,  they  entered  Rome  and  began  the 
dreadful  work  of  retaliation.  At  length,  having  glutted 
his  vengeance  by  the  murder  or  proscription  of  many 
thousand  citizens,  and  the  desolation  of  many  Italian 
cities,  he  celebrated  his  bloody  deeds  by  a  triumph,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  splendor  any  that  preceded  it,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  named  dictator,  B.  c.  81.  He  now  ruled 
without  restraint,  repealed  and  made  laws,  abolished 
the  tribnneship,  added  300  knights  to  the  senate,  and 
admitted  10,000  slaves  of  persons  proscribed  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Having  governed  the  Roman  world  2 
years  as  dictator,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  But  resuming  his  early 
habits  of  debauchery,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disgusting 
disease;  and  he  died  b.  c.  78,  aged  60. 

Syllab'ic,  Syllab'ical.  (si/-,)  a.  [Fr.  syllabique ; 
Gr.  syllabikos.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
syllable  or  syllables;  ns,  syllabic  accentuation.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  a  syllable  or  syllables; 
as,  a  syllabic  augment. 

Syllabically,  adv.  In  a  syllabic  manner. 

Sy llab'icate.  v.  a.  To  form  into  syllables. 

Syllabication,  (- led’ shun.)  n .  [Lat.  syllaba,  and  fdcio, 
to  make.]  Act  of  forming  syllables;  also,  act  or  method 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Syllab'ify.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  syllabified.)  To  form 
or  divide  into  syllables  ;  to  syllabicate. 

Syl'labist,  n.  One  who  forms  words  into  syllables; 
one  skilled  in  syllabification. 

Syllable,  ( sil'la-bl .)  n.  [Fr.  syllabe;  Lat.  syllaba ;  Gr. 
syllabi  —  syn,  and  lambanb,  eldbon,  to  comprehend  or 
comprise.]  (Pros.)  Several  letters  taken  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  sound;  or,  a  part  of  a  word  consisting 
of  one,  two,  or  more  letters,  uttered  with  a  single  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  voice,  and  forming  a  perfect  sound.  —  One 
or  more  letters  which  represent  such  syllables  in  writ¬ 
ten  composition,  and  which  may  or  may  not  correspond 
to  a  syllable  in  spoken  language.  —  Something  prover¬ 
bially  written  or  spoken  short,  laconic,  or  concise;  as, 
a  story  without  one  syllable  of  truth  in  it. 

(Syllabus,  (sil'la-bus,)n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Syllabuses  ;  Lat.pl. 
Syllabi.  [Lat.,  from  the  root  of  syllable. \  An  abstract; 
a  compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse, 
treatise,  &c. ;  an  epitome. 

Syllep'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  a  taking  together.] 
(Rhet.)  A  trope  by  which  a  word  is  taken  at  once  in 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  senses. 

(Gram.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that  idiom  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  whereby  an  adjective 
predicated  of  a  masculine  and  feminine  substantive  is 
made  to  accord  in  gender  with  the  former;  e.  g.  rex  et 
regina  beati. 

by  I  lop  tie,  (s?Z-/ep'<tfc,).Syllep'ticaI,  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to.  or  containing  syllepsis. 

Syllep'tically,  adv.  In  a  sylleptical  manner. 

Syllogism,  (siTlo-gizm,)  n.  [Fr.  syllogisms;  Lat. 


syllogismus ;  Gr.  syllogismos  —  syn,  and  logizomai,  to 
reckon.]  (Logic.)  A  bringing  together  of  premises,  and 
drawing  a  conclusion  therefrom  ;  a  form  of  reasoning 
or  argument,  consisting  of  three  propositions,  ot  which 
the  first  two  are  respectively  called  the  major  and  minor 
premises,  and  the  last  the  conclusion,  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  former. 

Syllogistic,  (sil-lo-jis'tik,)  Syl  logistical,  a.  [Gr. 
syllogistikos.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  syllogism; 
consisting  of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  torm  of  reasoning 
by  syllogisms ;  as,  syllogistic  arguments. 

Syiiogis'tically,  adv.  In  the  form,  or  by  means,  of 
syllogisms. 

Syllogize,  ( siTlo-jlz ,)  v.  a.  To  reason  by  syllogisms. 

Syl  logizer,  n.  A  reasoner  by  syllogisms. 

Sylph,  (silf,)  n.  [Fr.  sylphe;  Gr.  silphe,  a  kind  of  grub 
or  beetle.]  An  imaginary  spirit  inhabiting  the  air;  a 
fairy.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  a  woman  of  fairy-like  aspect 
or  proportions;  as,  she  is  a  perfect  sylph.  (Colloq.) 

Sylph  id.  Sylph  ide.u.  Resembling  a  sylph  ;  fairy- 
like  ;  as,  a  woman  of  sylphide  form. 

— n.  [Dim.  of  sylph.]  A  little  sylpli ;  a  fay. 

Sylph'like,  a.  Resembling  a  sylph. 

Sylva,  (sil'vah,)  n. ;  pi.  Syi.v.e.  [Lat.  sylva,  silva,  a 
wood  or  forest,  also  a  crowded  mass.]  The  forest-trees 
characterizing  any  region  or  country. 

(Bot.)  A  word  purporting  to  be  a  botanical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  forest-trees  of  any  region  or  country ;  as, 
Evelyn’s  Sylva. 

(Poet.)  A  poetical  composition  conceived  in  a  kind  of 
start  or  transport.  —  A  miscellany  or  olio  of  poetical 
pieces. 

Syl'van,  Sil'van,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to  a  sylva;  arboreous;  forestal ;  hence,  rural;  rustic; 
bucolic  ;  as,  a  sylvan  life. — Woody;  umbrageous;  bosky; 
abounding  in  forests  or  in  trees;  as,  a  sylvan  scene. 

— n.  [Lat.  sylvanus,  from  sylva.]  A  satyr  ;  a  faun ;  a 
fabled  deity  of  the  woods;  —  hence,  rarely,  a  rustic;  as, 
lawless  sylvans. 

Syl'van,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washtenaw  co. 

Sylvan,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Richland  co., 
abt.  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Madison. 

Sylva'nia,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Scriven  co., 
60  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Sylvailia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Dade  co.,  about 
48  m.  W.N.W.  of  Spriugfield. 

Sylvailia.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lucas  co.,  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Toledo. 

Sylvania.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bradford 
co.,  about  24  m.  S.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— A  township  of  Potter  co. 

Sylvanus,  (sil-vai'nus.)  (Myth.)  A  rural  Latin  deity, 
who  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a 
goat.  He  was  sometimes  represented  as  holding  a  cypress 
in  his  hand. 

Sylvester  I.,  Pope  in  314,  d.  323,  and  was  canonized. 

Sylvester  II.,  (Gerbert,)  a  native  of  Auvergne,  was  of  an 
obscure  family, but  received  a  superior  education,  study¬ 
ing  first  in  the  monastery  of  Aurillac,  and  afterwards 
in  Spain.  He  was  made  abbot  of  Bobbio  by  the  Emperor 
Otto  II..  and  became  very  distinguished  as  a  teacher. 
His  attainments  in  science  procured  him  the  reputation 
of  a  magician.  Among  the  numerous  useful  inventions 
attributed  to  S.  is  the  balance-clock,  which  was  in  use 
till  the  adoption  of  the  pendulum  in  1650.  .S',  was  tutor 
to  Otho  III.,  and  subsequently  head  of  the  school  of 
Rheims,  which  he  made  one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 
Robert,  afterwards  king  of  France,  was  among  his 
pupils.  He  was  called  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  V.,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
church  with  much  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was 
the  first  French  pope.  D.  at  a  great  age,  1003. 

Sylvester  III.,  was  an  anti-pope  set  up  in  1044. 

Syt  ves'ter,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Greene  co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Madison. 

Syl'vic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  two  acids  of 
which  common  rosin  or  cnlnphony  consists.  It  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms. 

Sylvicola,  or  I>endro'ic»,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  genus 
of  birds,  family  Sylvicolidse,  has  the  bill  attenuated,  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  base,  compressed  from  the  middle,  dis¬ 
tinctly  notched,  bristles  short  but  distinct,  tarsi  long, 
the  hind  claw  long, 
the  wings  long  and 

little  longer  than  the 

rounded,  and  always 

More  than  20  species  FW 

belonging  to  this  ge- 

nus  are  found  in  the  Pig.  2456. 

U.  States.  The  Black-  Blackburnian  warbler. 
burnian  Warbler,  S. 

or  D.  blackburnise  of  N.  America  E.  of  the  Missouri,  is 
5%  inches  long,  the  wing  less  than  3  inches,  the  back 
black,  throat  bright-yellow,  and  a  patch  on  the  wing 
and  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

Sylvicolidse,  or  Sylviad.e,  n.  pi.  (/.obi.)  The  War¬ 
bler  family,  comprising  a  large  number  of  small  Insesso- 
rial  birds,  with  rather  long  and  slender  bills,  with  the 
tip  slightly  curved  and  toothed;  and  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  species  which  are  most  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  song.  The  chief  peculiarity  which 
runs  through  this  numerous  family,  is  the  very  small 
size  and  delicate  structure  of  its  individuals  Excepting 
the  Humming-birds,  we  find  among  these  elegant  little 
creatures  the  smallest  birds  in  the  creation.  The  dimin¬ 


utive  Golden-crests,  the  Nightingale,  the  White-throat, 
and  the  Wood-wren,  are  all  well-known  examples  of 
genuine  Warblers.  The  groups  of  this  extensive  family, 
spread  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the  globe,  are 
destined  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature;  to  them  appears  intrusted  the  subjugation 
of  those  innumerable  minute  insects  which  lurk  withif 
the  buds,  the  foliage,  or  the  flowers  of  plants;  and,  thus 
protected,  escape  that  destruction  from  swallows,  to 
which  they  are  only  exposed  during  flight. 

Symbol,  (shn’-,)n.  [Lat.  symbolum ;  Gr.  symbblon  — 
syn,  and  ballo,  to  throw,  bring,  or  put  together.]  The 
sign  or  representation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  thing 
by  the  images  or  properties  of  natural  things;  a  type; 
an  emblem ;  a  figure ;  as,  an  anchor  is  the  symbol  of 
hope,  a  lamb  is  the  symbol  of  meekness. —  A  signifi- 
catory  letter  or  character;  as,  the  Indian  letters  are 
commonly  symbols. 

(Math.)  A  certain  mark  or  figure  by  which  a  number, 
quantity,  or  operation  is  represented. 

(Theol.)  The  creed,  or  an  epitome  of  the  articles  of 
religion  ;  an  abstractor  compendium  of  faith  or  doctrine. 
(Chem.)  See  Atomic  Theory. 

(Bot.)  In  their  description  of  plants,  botanists  use 
certain  signs  or  abbreviations  to  convey  information  in 
the  most  ready  way  on  certain  general  facts  which  have 
to  be  recorded,  or  to  express  particular  attributes  in  the 
subject  under  description.  The  signs  or  symbols  in 
most  frequent  use  are  the  following: 

=  male. 

$  —  female. 

C  —  hermaphrodite,  or  bisexual. 

=  polygamous. 

(j*  $  =  dioecious. 

2  =  monceciotis. 
cf-5-2  =  trioecious. 

(_)  or  O  =  annual. 

O  or  cf  —  biennial. 

=  perennial. 

Ij  =  a  tree  or  shrub. 

00  =  an  indefinite  and  considerable  number  of  any¬ 
thing. 

1  placed  after  a  person’s  name  indicates  that  an  au¬ 
thentic  specimen  from  that  person  has  been  seen. 

*  at  tbe  end  of  a  citation  denotes  that  a  point  is  fully 
described  in  the  place  referred  to. 
v.v.  —  seen  alive, 

ti.s,  =  seen  in  a  dried  state. 

v.c.  —  seen  cultivated. 

v.sp.  —  seen  wild. 

/  n  m  yy]ien  these  signs  are  placed  after  a  number, 
they  express  a  foot,  an  inch,  or  a  line  respectively  ;  thus, 
5'  :=  5  feet ;  5"  =  5  inches ;  b'"  =  5  lines. 

Symbolic,  Symbolics,  n.  sing.  (Theol.)  The 
science  of  creeds ;  symbolism. 

Symbolic.  Symbollcnl,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing,  in  the  nature  or  character  of,  or  serving  as,  a  sym¬ 
bol ;  figurative;  representative;  exhibiting  or  exempli¬ 
fying  by  resemblance  or  typical  signs ;  as,  idols  are 
symbolical  of  paganism. 

Symbolical  delivery.  (Law.)  The  delivery  of  some¬ 
thing  as  a  representation  or  sign  of  the  delivery  of  some 
other.  (Bouvier.)  —  Symbolical  philosophy,  that  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  expressed  by  hieroglyphics  or  ideographic 
characters. 

Symbolically,  adv.  In  a  symbolical  manner. 

Sy m'bolism,  (- izm ,)  n.  A  system  of  symbols,  types, 
or  representations. 

(Theol.)  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  symbols  or 
creeds;  the  science  of  creeds. 

(Chem.)  A  combining  together  of  parts  or  ingredients. 

Sym'bolist,  n.  One  who  employs,  or  expresses  by, 
symbols. 

Symbolis'tic.  Symbolislical.  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  the  application  of  symbols  ;  as,  symb'  listic  verse. 

Symbolization,  (-zd'shun.)  n.  Act  ot  symbolizing. 

Syill'bolizc,  v.  a.  [Fr.  symboliser.]  To  be  symbolical; 
to  have  a  resemblance  of  qualities  or  properties  ;  as,  air 
and  water  are  symbolizing  elements.  (Boyle.)  —  To 
agree;  to  be  identified  with  the  same  creed  or  religious 
faith.  (R.) 

— 1>.  a.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols.  —  To  make 
representative  or  typical  of  something ;  as,  ••  Some  sym¬ 
bolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colors.”  (Browne.) 
—  To  cause  to  accord  in  properties  or  qualities. 

Symbologlcal,  (- loj '-,)  a.  Versed  in,  or  partaking  of 
the  character  of,  symbology. 

Symbology,  (sim-bbl'o-je,)  n.  [Gr.  symbol  on.  symbol, 
and  logos,  treatise.]  The  art  of  symbolic  expression. 

Symi,  (sy'me.)  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
15  ni.  from  Rhodes,  Lat.  36°  30'  N.,  Lon.  27°  54'  E. ;  ext. 
6  m.  long,  and  6  broad.  It  is  usually  barren,  but  every 
piece  of  ground  is  cultivated.  The  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  reside  in  the  town,  which  is  built  near  tli® 
top  of  a  high  rocky  mountain.  Pop.  7,000. 

SymmachiiN,  Quintus  Aurelius,  (xim’ma-kus,)  a 
prsefect,  pontiff,  and  augur  of  Rome  in  its  declining  age, 
remarkable  for  his  eloquent  appeal  against  the  ruin 
threatened  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  he  is  the 
author  of  Epistles  still  extant,  and  became  consul  under 
Theodosius  in  391. 

Symmes.  (simz,)  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  county. — A  township  of  Lawrence  county. 

Symmes'  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Jackson  county, 
and  falls  into  the  Ohio  5  miles  east  of  Burling¬ 
ton. 

Symme'trian,  n.  One  eminently  studious  of  sym¬ 
metry,  or  proportion  of  parts,  (r.) 
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Symmetrical,  a.  [Fr.  symetrique .]  Having,  pre¬ 
senting,  or  involving  symmetry;  harmonious  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  parts ;  having  its  parts  in  due  proportion  in  a 
dimensive  sense ;  as,  a  symmetrical  body. 

(Math.)  Characterized  by  corresponding  parts  or  re¬ 
lations. 

(Bot.)  Haviug  an  equal  number  of  parts  of  each  sort, 
or  in  each  set  or  circle  of  organs,  as  five  sepals,  five  pe¬ 
tals,  and  five  stamens. 

S.  determinant.  (Math.)  A  determinant  in  which 
those  constituents  are  equal  which  are  symmetrically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  principal  diagonal.  —  6’. 
function.  ( Alg .)  A  function  of  two  or  more  quantities 
is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  those  quanti¬ 
ties  if,  independently  of  their  particular  values  or  any 
relation  subsisting  among  them,  the  function  is  unal¬ 
tered  when  any  two  of  the  quantities  whatsoever  are 
interchanged. 

Symmetrically,  adv.  In  a  symmetrical  manner. 

Symmetrical  ness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being 
symmetrical. 

Symmetriclan,  (- trish'an ,)  Sym'metrist,  n. 

Same  as  Symmetiuan,  q.  v. 

Sym'metrize,  e.  a.  [Fr.  symetriser.]  To  make  sym¬ 
metrical  or  proportional  in  its  parts  ;  to  reduce  to  sym¬ 
metry. 

Sym  metry,  n.  [Gr.  symmetria —  syn,  and  metron, 
measure.]  State  or  quality  of  haviug  one  part  commen¬ 
surate  with  another ;  a  due  proportion  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  body  to- each  other;  the  union  and  conformity 
of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the  whole ;  harmony  of 
parts;  that  relation  of  equal  and  similar  figures  which 
refers  to  their  position  merely,  and  consists  in  their  uni¬ 
formity,  as  regards  the  answering  of  one  portion  to 
another ;  proportion ;  harmony. 

(Bot.)  That  kind  of  arrangement  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
other  series ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  flower  has  five 
petals,  and  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  stamens. 

(Fine  Arts.)  See  Proportion. 

Sy mill's  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  4  m.  S.  of  Hamilton. 

Sympathetic,  Sympathetical,  a.  [Fr.  sym- 
pathetique .]  Pertaining,  having,  expressing,  or  evoking, 
sympathy  ;  having  common  feelings  with  another  ;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  an¬ 
other,  or  of  feelings  in  consequence  of  what  another  has 
experience  of ;  compassionate  ;  as,  a  sympathetic  soul. 

(Med.)  Produced  by  sympathy  or  affinity  ;  — said  of 
certain  symptoms  or  affections  superinduced  by  the 
presence  of  similar  ailments  in  other,  or  remote  parts 
of  the  same  body. 

Sympathetic  ink.  See  Ink.  —  Sympathetic  nerve  and 
ganglia.  (See  Nerve,  Ganglion.)  —  Sympathetic  sounds. 
(Acoustics.)  Sounds  elicited  from  solid  bodies  by  the 
reverberatory  action  of  some  sonorous  body,  such  vibra¬ 
tions  being  conveyed  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  inter¬ 
vening  solid  body. 

Sympathetically,  adv.  In  a  sympathetic  manner. 

Sym'patllist,  re.  A  sympathizer;  one  who  sympa¬ 
thizes.  (R.) 

Sympathize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sympathiser.}  To  have  or  to 
feel  sympathy ;  to  experience  a  common  feeling,  as  of 
bodily  pleasure  or  pain  ;  as,  the  mind  sympathizes,  in 
most  cases,  with  the  sensations  of  the  body.  —  To  be  af¬ 
fected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  cognition  of  such  person  being  so  affected  ; 
as,  to  sympathize  with  the  grief  of  a  widowed  mother. 

Sympathizer,  re.  One  who’sympathizes ;  a  sympa- 
thist. 

Sympathy,  re.  [Fr.  sympathies  Gr.  sympatheia  — 
syn,  and  pathein — pascho,  to  receive  an  impression 
from  without,  one’s  self  being  passive.]  F’ellow-feeling  ; 
feeling  in  affinity  with  that  felt  by  another;  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  beiug  affected  by  the  condition  of  another,  with 
feelings  correspondent  in  nature,  if  not  in  degree. — 
A  consonance  or  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations, 
or  a  conformity  of  natural  temper,  which  brings  two 
persons  into  harmony  of  disposition  toward  each  other  ; 
—  correlative  to  antipathy.  —  Pity  ;  commiseration ; 
kindness  or  compassion  of  feeling  evinced  toward  one 
who  suffers  ;  as,  I  felt  a  sincere  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
distress. 

(Med.)  A  correspondence  of  various  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  in  similar  sensations,  symptoms,  or  affec¬ 
tions;  or,  an  affection  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 
part,  or  of  a  local  affection. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Generally,  the  conformity  of  parts  to 
each  other;  specifically,  in  painting,  the  effective  union 
or  blending  of  colors. 

Symphonic,  (sim-fon'ik,)  a.  [From  symphony.]  Sym- 
phonious. 

( Mas  )  Pertaining  er  relating  to. or  characterized  by 
the  manner  of,  a  symphony  ;  as,  the  symphonic  style  of 
composition. 

Syniphoiiimis,  (■/J'nt-us,)  a.  Accordant;  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  -consonant ;  agreeing  in  sound. 

(Mus.)  Symphonic. 

Sy  m'phonist,  re.  A  composer  of  symphonies. 

Sym'plionize,  v.  a.  To  be  in  harmony,  agreement, 
or  accordance  with.  (R.) 

Symphony,  ( sim'fo-ne ,)  re.  [Fr.  symphonic. ;  It.  sin- 
fonia ;  Gr.  synphdnie —  syn,  with,  and  phone ,  sound.] 
Union,  consonance,  or  harmony  of  sounds  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  whether  such  sounds  are  vocal  or  instrumental,  or 
both;  as, “The  trumpets’ .  .  .  warlike  symphony.” Dryden. 

(Mus.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  word  S.  indicated  a 
union  of  concerted  sounds,  and  was  used  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  antiphony ,  which  was  employed  when  half 
the  consonants  were  in  the  octave  or  double  octave,  to 


the  other  half.  In  modern  music,  however,  the  word 
S.  is  applied  to  certain  instrumental  compositions,  con¬ 
taining  various  movements,  and  designed  for  a  full  band. 
As  specimens  of  this  species  of  composition,  we  may 
mention  Beethoven’s  “Simphonia  Pastorale,”  and  his  S. 
in  C  minor.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Haydn  also  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  composition  of  symphonies. 

Symphoricar'pns,  re.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  phero,  to 
bear,  karpns,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caprifoliacete,  consisting  of 
small  herbs,  with  entire  leaves 
and  small  flow  ers.  S.  racevmsus, 
the  Snow-berry  or  Indian  Cur¬ 
rant,  is  a  smooth,  handsome 
shrub,  2-3  feet  high,  common  in 
cultivation,  and  native  in  N.  Y., 

Canada,  &c.  It  has  a  rose-col¬ 
ored  corolla,  with  the  throat 
filled  with  hairs;  berries  large, 
round,  or  ovoid,  of  a  snowy 
white,  and  very  ornamental 
when  mature. 

Symphyseotomy,  Sym- 
pliysot'omy.  re.  [Gr.  sym- 
physis,  and  tome,  cutting.]  (Surg.)  Fig.  2457.  snow-berry. 
The  operation  of  dividing  the 

symphysis  pubis  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  labor ; 
the  Sigaultian  section. 

Symphysis,  (sim-fi'sis,)  re.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  phyein,  I 
to  grow.J  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  junction  of 
certain  bones,  or  to  joints  not  admitting  of  motion  ;  as, 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubis. 

Syinphy t uni,  (simfi-tum,)  n.  [Gr.  symphus,  I  unite, 
because  believed  to  agglutinate  the  lips  of  wounds.] 
(Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginacese.  S.  offici¬ 
nale  is  the  herb  Comfrey,  which  has  always  been  reputed 
vulnerary.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  sometimes 
eaten  as  table-vegetables.  When  bruised,  comfrey  forms 
an  excellent  bandage  for  broken  limbs,  on  account  of 
the  starch  and  mucilaginous  matters  it  contains. 

Syinpiesom'eter,  re.  [Gr.  sympiezo, I  compress,  and 
metron,  measure.]  (Physics.)  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  compression 
of  a  column  of  gas. 

Syinplocar  pus,  re.  [Gr.  symploka,  connection,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial,  aquatic, 
acaulescent  herbs,  order  Lemnaces.  The  Skunk  Cab¬ 
bage,  S.  faetidus,  is  a  common  plant  of  Canada,  New 
England,  and  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  growing 
in  swamps,  meadows,  and  ditches,  renowned  for  its  odor, 
which  is  scarcely  less  offensive  than  that  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears.  Early  in  spring,  the  swelling 
spathe  is  seen  emerging  first  from  the  ground  or  water, 
more  or  less  covered  with  purplish  spots,  its  edges  part¬ 
ly  unfolded,  and  its  point  incurved.  It  encloses  the  spa- 1 
dix,  which  is  oval,  covered  with  flowers  of  a  dull  purple.  [ 
The  leaves,  which  arise  after  the  flowers,  are  of  a  bright 
green,  numerous,  becoming  very  large. 

Sy  in  piece,  (sim'plo-se,)  re.  [  Let.,  from  Gr.  symplekein, 
to  twine  together.]  ( Gram.)  The  repetition  of  a  word  at 
the  commencement  and  another  at  the  termination  of 
successive  clauses  ;  as,  My  friend  and  myself  went  fish¬ 
ing  ;  My  friend  went  home  and  left  me  fishing. 

Sym'plocet,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sty- 
racacex.  Some  species  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  S. 
tinctoria,  called  Horse-sugar  or  Sweet-leaf;  its  root  is 
bitter  and  aromatic.  Others,  as  8.  alstonia,  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  tea,  on  account  of  a  slight  astringency  in  their 
leaves.  | 

Symposia?,  (sim-po’zi-ak,)  a.  [Gr .  symposiakns.}  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  symposium,  or  to  symposia ; 
having  reference  to  computations,  drinking-bouts,  or 
merry-makings ;  occurring  where  boon-companions  are 
revelling  together;  as,  symposiac  mirth. 

— re.  A  tournament  of  discussion  or  conversation,  as  of 
savans  or  philosophers  at  a  banquet  or  convivial  meeting. 

Symposiast,  (qw'zi-ast,)  re.  A  participator  with 
others  in  a  carousal  or  merry-making. 

Symposium,  (sim-po'zi-um,)  n. ;  pi.  Symposia.  [Lat. ; 
Gr.  sympnsion  —  syn,  and  posis,  a  drinking.]  A  drinking- 
bout  enlivened  by  songs  and  conversation;  a  merry¬ 
making;  a  jovial  feast;  a  carouse;  a  revel. 

Symptom,  (sim'tum,)  re.  [Fr.  symptoms. ;  Gr.  symp¬ 
tom  a —  syn,  and  pipto .]  Properly,  something  that  be¬ 
falls  or  happens  in  concurrence  with  another  thing,  as 
an  attendant. 

(Med.)  That  which  indicates  the  presence  of  dis¬ 
ease;  any  affection  which  accompanies  disease;  a  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  the  body  or  the  animal  functions,  in¬ 
dicative  of  disease;  as,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  apo¬ 
plexy. 

— A  sign  ;  a  token;  a  mark  ;  an  indication  ;  that  which 
points  to  the  existence  of  something  else ;  as,  seditious 
meetings  are  often  the  symptom  of  a  forthcoming  insur¬ 
rectionary  outbreak. 

Syniplomnt'ic,  Symptomat'ieal,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to  symptoms;  happening  con¬ 
currently  with  something;  indicating  the  existence  of 
another  thing ;  as,  suspicion  is  symptomatic  of  a  weak 
mind. 

(Med.)  Noting  a  disease  which  proceeds  from  some 
prior  disorder  in  some  part  of  the  body;  according  to 
symptoms;  as.  a  symptom  at  ical  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Symptomatically,  ado.  In  a  syinptomatical  man¬ 
ner. 

Symptomatology.  (-tdl'n-je,)  re.  [From  Gr.  symp- 
tama ,  and  logos,  treatise.]  (Metl.)  The  doctrine  or  the¬ 
ory  of  symptoms;  that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases;  semeiologv. —  See 
Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

Symeresis,  Syneresis,  (sindr'-,)  n.  [Gr.,  from 


syn,  with,  and  airein,  to  grasp.]  ( Gram.)  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  two  syllables  into  one  by  the  formation  of  a  diph¬ 
thong,  or  by  rendering  one  of  them  mute;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Atreides  for  Atre'iues. 

Syiiageg'ical,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
a  synagogue. 

Synagogue.  (sin'a-gog,)n.  [Fr. ;  Gr .  synagoge — syn, 
and  ago,  to  lead.]  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  .lews, 
met  lor  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  or  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  religious  rites.  — The  house  appropriated  to  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Jews.  —  The  tribunal  of  the1’ 
seventy  Jewish  elders.  See  Sanhedrim. 

Sy  naleptia.  (-le'fah,)  Sy nalie'pha,  re.  [Gr.  syna- 
loiphe,  from  aleiphe,  I  anoint,  from  the  melting  together 
of  two  sounds.]  (Gram.)  In  classical  prosody,  the 
usage  by  which,  when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and 
the  next  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  syllable  of  the 
one  runs  into  the  first  of  the  other. —  See  Elision. 

Synallagmatic,  a.  [From  Gr.  synallagma,  a  con¬ 
tract.]  (Civil  Law.)  Imposing  reciprocal  obligations 
upon  the  parties  concerned;  as,  a  synallagmatic  agree¬ 
ment. 

Synan'theroilS,  a.  (Bot.)  With  the  stamens  united 
by  their  anthers. 

Synanthns,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  and  anthns, 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Appearing  in  flower  and  leaf  at  the 
same  time,  as  certain  plants. 

Syn  archy,  re.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  arche,  rule.]  Joint 
rule;  co-sovereignty.  (R.) 

Synarthro'dial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  syn¬ 
arthrosis. 

Synarthro'sis,  re.  [Gr.,  from  arthron,  a  joint.]  (Anat.) 
The  immovable  connection  of  one  bone  with  another. 

Synax'is,  re.  [Gr. ;  F’r.  synaxe.}  A  congregation;  — 
also,  anciently,  the  Holy  Supper. 

Syncar'pinm,  re.  [Gr.  syn,  and  karpns,  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
A  fruit  consisting  of  many  carpels  consolidated  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  central  receptacle  or  growing  point,  as  in 
the  Magnolia. 

Synear'pons.  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  pistil,  when  they  are  completely  consoli¬ 
dated  into  an  undivided  hody,  as  in  the  Orange. 

Syncategorematic,  re.-  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  kate- 
gorema,  a  predicate.]  (Logic  )  A  word  which  cannot 
be  employed  by  itself  as  a  term,  but  must  be  conjoined 
with  another  or  others  for  that  purpose.  Such  are  ad¬ 
verbs,  prepositions,  nouns  in  other  cases  beside  the 
nominative,  &c. 

Synchondro  sis,  re.  [Gr.  syn,  and  chondros,  cartil¬ 
age.]  (Anat.)  The  junction  of  one  bone  with  another 
by  an  intervening  cartilage. 

Syiichoiidrot'omy,  re.  (Surg.)  Same  as  Symphy¬ 
seotomy.  q.  v. 

Synehore'sis,  re.  (Rhe.t.)  A  concession  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  reserving  a  stronger  retort. 

Synehronal,  (sink'ro-nal,)  a.  [Gr.  syn,  and  chronos, 
time.]  Simultaneous;  happening  at  the  one  time;  syn¬ 
chronous. 

— re.  That  which  is  coincident  with  something  else,  or 
which  happens  at  the  same  time. 

Sy  noil  roil i oh  1,  (sin-krhn'il.-al,)  a.  Synehronal ;  sim¬ 
ultaneous;  occurring  at  the  same  time. 

Synchron'ieally,  adv.  In  a  synchronies!  manner. 

Synch  roil  ism,  (sink'ro-nizm,)  re.  [Gr.  syn.  together, 
and  chronos,  time.]  Coincidental  occurrence  in  time 
of  two  or  more  events. 

(Chron.)  The  tabular  arrangement  of  history  accord¬ 
ing  to  dates,  by  which  contemporary  persons  and  things 
in  different  countries  are  brought  together. 

(Paint.)  A  representation  of  two  or  more  events, 
happening  at  different  times,  in  the  same  picture;  —  a 
favorite  practice  among  the  mediaeval  painters  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Prodigal  Son  is  frequently  represented 
leaving  his  father’s  house,  banqueting  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  feeding  swine  —  all  in  the  one  work  of  art. 

Sy nchronis'tic,  a.  Arranged  in  accordance  with 
contemporaneous  existence;  as,  synchronistic  tables  in 
chronology. 

Synch ron iza'tion,  (sink-ro-ni-za'shun,)  re.  Simul¬ 
taneousness  of  events. 

Synchronize,  v.  re.  To  accord  in  time  ;  to  be  simul¬ 
taneous. 

Synchronology,  (sink-ro-ndl'o-je,)  re.  [Gr.  syn,  to¬ 
gether,  chronos,  time,  and  logos,  account.]  Contem¬ 
poraneous  chronology. 

Synchronous,  a.  Simultaneous;  synehronal. 

Synchronously,  a.  Same  as  Synchronically,  q.  v. 

Synehysis,  ( sink'y-sis ,)  re.  [Gr.,  from  syn,  with,  and 
chysis,  a  pouring:  Fr.  synchise .]  An  aberration  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  any  kind,  as  of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  of 
bile  in  the  stomach. 

Syncli'nal,  a.  [From  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  klinein,  to 
incline.]  Having  a  downward  inclination  from  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  in  a  common  focus. 

(Geol.)  When  strata  dip  towards  a  common  line  of 
depression,  the  axis  is  termed  synclinal,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  so  formed  is  described  as  a  trough  or  basin. 

Syncopal,  ( sink'o-pal ,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  resembling,  syncope. 

Syn'copate.  v.  a.  [Gr.  syn.  and  kopto,  to  cut  off.]  To 
contract,  or  cut  down,  as  a  word,  by  withdrawing  one 
or  more  syllables  from  the  middle. 

(Mus.)  To  prolong,  as  a  note  begun  on  the  unac¬ 
cented  part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented  part  of  the  next 
bar;  or  to  end,  as  a  note  of  one  part  in  the  middle  ot  a 
note  of  another  part. 

Syncopation,  (sin-ko-pa’shun,)  re.  (Gram.)  The  con 
'traction  of  a  word  by  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  sylla¬ 
ble  from  the  middle. 

(Mus.)  Act  of  syncopating. 

Syncope,  (sinfko-pe,)  re.  [Gr.  syngkope —  syn,  and 
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kopto ,  to  cut  short.]  A  sudden  pause,  cessation,  or  sus¬ 
pension.  (r.) 

( Mus.)  See  Syncopation. 

(Gram.)  An  elision  or  contraction,  retrenching  one 
or  more  letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word ; 
as,  whatsoe'er  for  whatsoever ,  Fra's  for  Francis ,  &c. 

(Med.)  A  fainting  fit.  See  Fainting. 

Sj  ii'copist,  n.  One  who  syncopates  or  contracts 
words. 

Syn'copize,  v.  a.  To  syncopate,  (r.) 

jSyn'cratism,  n.  Same  as  Syncretism,  q.  v. 

■Syncretic,  ( sin-kret'ilc ,)  a.  Associating  or  blending 
together  different  systems,  as  of  philosophy,  religion, 
or  ethics. 

Sy  n'cretism,  Ny  H  erat  ism,  n.  [Fr.  syncretisms, 
from  Gr.  synkretismos .]  Attempt  to  establish  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  iutended  to  unite  or  blend  harmo¬ 
niously  one  with  the  other  principles  or  parties  in 
irreconcilable  antagonism. — Specifically,  in  philosophy, 
the  blending  of  the  tenets  of  different  schools  into  a 
universal  system.  A  party  among  the  Platonists,  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  to  which  belonged  Ammonias,  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  Bessarion,  and  other  eminent  men, 
have  received  the  name  of  Syncretists. 

Syn'cretlst,  n.  [Fr.  syncretiste.]  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  George  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  the  16th  century,  who  endeavored  to  found  a 
system  which  should  unite  the  different  professors  of 
Christianity.  The  opinions  of  Calixtus  raised  a  strong 
controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  A  new  confession 
of  faith  was  drawn  up  in  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  his  partisans;  but  his  doctrines,  however,  did 
not  long  survive  his  death,  although  they  were  not 
without  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

(Philos.)  See  Syncretism. 

Syncretis'tic,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  syncre¬ 
tism. 

Syncrlsis,  (sln'kri-sis,)  n.  [Gr.,  a  comparison  ]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  which  brings  opposite  persons  or 
things  into  comparison. 

Syndactyl,  ( sin-ddk'til ,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  dak- 
tylos ,  a  toe  or  digit.]  ( Zool .)  One  of  a  tribe  of  perching 
birds  which  have  the  external  and  middle  toe  united  as 
far  as  the  second  joint.  See  Alcedinid^. 

Syndesmography,  ( sin-des-mog'ra-fe ,)  n.  [Gr.  sy ri¬ 
des  mos,  ligament,  and  graphein,  to  depict.]  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  ligaments  that  connect  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton. 

Sy  ndesmol  ogy ,  n.  [Gr.  syndesmos,  and  logos, 
treatise.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  upon  the  connecting 
ligaments  of  the  skeleton. 

Sy  ii<1  os  mo's  is,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  desmos,  a  band, 
ligature  ]  The  union  of  one  bone  with  another  by 
means  of  ligaments. 

Symlesniot'oiny.  n.  [Gr.  syndesmos,  and  tome,  a 
cutting.]  (Anat.)  Act,  art,  or  process  of  dissecting  the 
ligaments. 

Syndic,  (sin'dik,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  syndikos  —  syn,  with, 
and  dike,  justice.]  An  officer  of  government,  invested 
with  different  powers  in  different  countries ;  also,  a 
delegate  chosen  to  represent,  or  transact  business  for, 
others. 

— In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  officers  delegated  by 
the  municipalities  as  agents  or  mandatories.  Such 
also  were  the  syndics  of  trading  companies.  The  au¬ 
ditors  of  a  bankrupt,  under  French  law,  appoint  syndics 
or  directors  from  among  their  number,  corresponding 
with  the  English  assignees.  [of  Geneva. 

— In  Switzerland,  the  title  born  by  the  chief  magistrate 

Syn'dicate,  «.  ( sin'dik-at .)  An  association  formed  to 
promote  a  particular  enterprise.  [L.  Lat.  syndicatus.  ] 
A  council,  or  body  of  syndics. 

Syndrome,  (sin'dro-me,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  syn,  and  dro- 
mos,  a  course.]  Concurrence,  or  concurrent  action. 

(Med.)  The  combination  or  coincidence  of  symptoms 
in  a  disease. 

Synecdoche,  ( sin-ek’do-ke ,)  n.  [Gr.  synekdoche — 
syn,  and  ekdechomai,  to  take  or  understand  in  a  certain 
sense.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  a  species  of 
trope.  There  are  six  ordinary  instances  of  S. :  1.  When 
genus  is  put  for  species  (as  being  in  the  sense  of  man). 
2.  When  species  is  put  for  genus.  3.  When  the  essen¬ 
tial  whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts.  4.  When  the 
matter,  or  form,  is  put  for  the  whole  being.  5.  The 
whole  for  a  part.  6.  The  part  for  the  whole. 

Synechia,  (sin-e-ki'alt,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr .synecheia — syn , 
and  echein,  to  have.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  to  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Synecplionesis,  (-ek-fo-ne'sis,)  n.  [From  Gr.  syn, 
and  ekphonein,  to  cry  out.]  (Grain.)  A  contraction  of 
two  syllables  into  one;  synizesis. 

Syn'epy,  n.  [Gr .  synepeia  —  syn,  and  epos,  a  word.] 
(Rhet.)  The  mutual  joining  of  words  in  uttering  the 
clauses  of  sentences. 

Synergetic,  ( sin-er-jet'ik .)  a.  [Gr.  synergetilcns  —  syn, 
with,  and  ergon,  work.]  Cooperating,  or  working  in 
combination  or  association. 

Sy  n'ergisin,  (-jizm.)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  and  ergein,  a  word.] 

v  ( Theol .)  The  doctrine  that  the  divine  grace  requires  a  cor- 

^  respondent  action  of  the  human  will  in  order  to  become 
effectual  ;  which  doctrine,  or  something  resembling  it, 
is  termed  Semi- Pelagian  in  early  ecclesiastical  history ; 

_ some  sentiments  expressed  by  Melanchthon,  toward 

the  close  of  his  life,  world  appear  to  have  introduced  S. 
into  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Synergist,  (sin'er-jist,)  n.  A  believer  In  the  doctrine 
of  Synergism. 

Synergist'ic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Synergism. 
‘—Cooperating;  acting  in  combination  ;  synergetic. 


Synergy,  (sln'er-je,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  ergein,  to 
labor.]  (Med.)  The  associated  competent  action  of  every 
organ  of  a  particular  system  ;  as,  the  renal  synergy. 

Syne'sins,  of  Cyrene,  an  ancient  father,  and  bishop 
of  the  church,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  Ilis  works,  consisting  of  about  150  epistles 
on  philosophical  and  polemical  subjects,  are  in  high 
esteem  with  the  learned. 

Syngenesia,  (sin-je-ne'zha,)  n.  [From  Gr.  syn,  to¬ 
gether,  and  genesis,  birth.]  (Bot.)  The  19th  class  of 
the  system  of  Linnaeus,  including  all  plants  whose 
stamens  are  united  by  the  anthers. 

Syngnatiiitfse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  fishes,  in 
which  are  usually  included  all  the  Lophobranchiates, 
q.  v. 

Syngrapli.  (sin'graf.)  n.  [Gr.  syngraphe — syn,  and 
grapho,  1  write.]  (Law.)  A  document  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  parties  to  a  deed,  contract,  or  bond;  and  of 
which  a  duplicate  original  is  kept  by  each. 

Synize'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  syn,  with,  and 
izein,  to  seat.]  (Med.)  A  closed  pupil;  an  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

(Gram.)  Same  as  Synecphonesis,  q.  v. 

Synneurosis,  (-nu-ro'-,)  n.  [Fr.  synerrose,  from  Gr. 
syn,  and  neuron,  a  sinew.]  (Anat.)  The  junction  of 
one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
membrane. 

Synod,  (-sln'od,)  n.  [Fr.  synode;  Gr.  synodos  —  syn, 
and  hodos,  a  way,  a  journeying.]  A  meeting,  assembly, 
council,  or  convention. 

(Eccl.)  Specifically,  a  council  or  assembly  of  eccle¬ 
siastics  to  consult  on  theological  matters;  as,  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  (See  Dort.)  — S.  are  generally  divided  into  four 
kinds,  viz. :  1.  General  or  (Ecumenical ;  2.  National ;  3. 
Provincial  (see  Convocation ) ;  and  4.  Diocesan. 

— In  the  Presbyterian  church,  an  essembly  composed  of 
two  or  more  presbyteries. 

Sy  n'odal,  n.  A  constitution  formed  in  a  provincial  or 
diocesan  synod. 

Synod'ic,  Synod'Ical,  Syn'odal,  a.  [Fr.  sy- 
nodique .]  Pertaining,  or  having  relation  to  a  synod. 

(Astron.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  period 
in  which  two  or  more  heavenly  bodies  pass  from  one 
conjunction  to  another;  as,  the  synodical  revolution  of 
a  planet. 

Synodic  month.  See  Lunar  Month. 

Synod'ically,  adv.  In  a  synodical  manner;  by 
synodic  authority. 

Syn'odist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

Synomosy,  (sin-om’o-se,)  n.  [Gr.  synomosis .]  A  sworn 
brotherhood  ;  a  secret  fraternity  or  society. 

Synonym,  Synonyme,  (sin’o-nim,)  n.;  pi.  Sy¬ 
nonyms,  or  Synonymes.  [Fr.  synonyme;  Gr.  synonumia, 
likeness  of  name  —  syn,  and  onoma,  an  appellation.]  A 
word  equivalent  to,  or  having  the  same  intrinsic  signifi¬ 
cation  as,  another  word  of  the  same  language.  Strictly 
speaking,  words  having  exactly  the  same  signification 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  unless  one  of  them 
has  been  borrowed  from  another  language;  but  in  this 
case  the  shades  of  difference  are  often  so  slight  that 
words  may  be  frequently  used  for  one  another,  and  this 
interchange  produces  a  pleasing  variety  in  composition, 
necessary  in  poetry.  The  chief  works  on  this  subject 
are,  the  Onomastikon  on  Greek;  Dumesnil  on  Latin; 
Blair,  Crabb,  and  Taylor  on  English  ;  Stosch  and  Eber- 
hard  on  German;  and  Giraud,  Beauzee,  Roubaud,  and 
Guizot  on  French  synonyms. 

Synonymic,  (sin-o-niin'ik,)  n.  (Gram.)  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  synonyms. 

Synonym 'ic.  Synonym'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  synonyms,  or  synonymies ;  synony¬ 
mous. 

Syiiony silicon,  (sln-o-nlm'i-kon,)  n.  A  vocabulary 
of  synonyms. 

Synon'ymist,  n.  One  who  collects  and  elucidates 
synonymous  words. 

(Bot.)  One  who  collects  aud  classifies  the  synonyms 
of  plants. 

Synon'ymize,  v.  a.  To  express  the  same  meaning 
in  different  words ;  to  express  by  the  use  of  synonyms 

Synonymous,  ( sin-on' y -mus,)  a.  Relating  to  sy¬ 
nonyms. —  Expressing  the  same  meaning;  conveying 
the  same  sense  or  signification;  expressing  the  same 
idea  ;  equivalent  to  the  same  thing  ;  as,  '‘Wave  and  bil¬ 
low,  mead  and  meadow,  are  called  synonymous  words.” 

„  ,  Watts. 

Synon  ymonsly,  adv.  In  a  synonymous  manner. 

Synon'ymy,  n.  [Fr.  synonymie .J  Quality  of  being 
synonymous. 

(Rhet.)  A  figure  which  serves  to  amplify  diction  by 
an  employment  of  synonyms. 

Synop'sis,  n.;  pi.  Synopses.  [Lat.;  Gr.  syn,  and 
opsis,  a  view.]  A  collective  view  of  any  subject;  a  gen¬ 
eralised  conspectus  ;  an  outline  of  the  nature  or  contents 
of  a  whole;  a  collection  of  things  or  parts  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal  features  in  a 
general  view;  a  summary;  an  epitome;  as,  a  synopsis 
of  Natural  History.  r 

Synop  tic,  Sy  nop'tical,  a.  Relating  to  a  synopsis ; 
affording  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  or  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  book. 

Synop'tically,  adv.  In  a  synoptical  manner. 

Syn  osteology,  (-ol'o-je,)  n.  (Gr.  syn,  together,  osteon, 
bone,  and  logos,  account.]  (Anal.)  A  treatise  upon  the 
joints  of  the  human  body. 

Synosteo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  and  osteon,  bone.]  (Anat.) 
Junction  or  combination  by  osseous  connection. 

Synosteot  omy,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  osteon,  bone,  and 
tome,  a  cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

Sy  no' via,  n.  \  Fr.  synovie. ;  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  don,  egg  ] 
(Anat.)  The  fluid  which  lubricates  the  cartilaginous 


surfaces  of  the  joints ;  it  is  glairy,  and  resembles  the 
white  of  egg. 

Syno'vial,  a.  [Lat.  synovialis.]  Pertaining,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  synovia. 

Syntactic,  Syntactical,  a.  [Gr.  syntaktikos .] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  syntax,  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sentences ;  according  to  the  rules  of  syn¬ 
tax,  or  grammatical  construction  ;  as,  syntactical  rules. 

Syntactically,  adv.  In  a  syntactical  manner. 

Syntax,  (sin'taks,)  Syn  taxis,  n.  [Fr.  syntaxe  ;  Lat. 
=  Gr.  syntaxis  —  syn,  and  taxis,  from  tasso,  taxo.  to  put 
in  order.]  (Gram.)  The  grammatical  construction  of 
sentences,  or  the  due  arrangement  of  words  in  senten¬ 
ces,  according  to  established  usage.  See  Grammar. 

Sy ntec'tical,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  syntaxie; 
or  consumption  of  the  animal  body;  syutetic. 

Syn  tc  re's  is,  n.  [Gr.,a  watching  closely — syn.anAterein, 
to  guard.]  (Med.)  Preventive  treatment,  us  of  a  disease. 

(Metaph.)  Conscience  viewed  as  the  internal  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  laws  of  right. 

Synteret'ic,  a.  [Gr.  synteretikos.  guarding.]  (Med.) 
Preserving  health,  or  preventing  disease. 

Syntet'ic,  a.  [Fr.  syntetique ;  Gr.  syntetikos.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  syntexis;  syutetical ; 
wasting  with  consumption. 

Syntex'is,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  tekein,  to  con¬ 
sume.]  (Med.)  Consumption;  a  wasting  of  the  body, 
as  from  consumption  ;  colliquation. 

Synther'mal,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  therme,  heat.] 
Possessing  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Syn'thcsis,  n.;  pi.  Syntheses.  [Lat.;  Fr.  synthese; 
Gr.  syn,  and  tithemi,  to  put,  set,  or  place.]  A  compound¬ 
ing  or  mixing;  composition;  the  putting  of  two  or 
more  things  together,  as  in  compound  medicines. 

( Chem .)  The  putting  together  of  different  bodies  to 
form  new  ones  possessing  distinct  properties.  It  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  analysis,  which  is  the  process  of  sepa¬ 
rating  bodies  into  their  proximate  or  ultimate  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  synthetic  production  of  inorganic  compounds, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  from  their 
elementary  constituents,  are  every-day  instances  of  the 
practice  of  this  part  of  chemical  science.  Of  late  years, 
the  researches  of  Rollie,  Wohler,  Strecker,  Berthelot, 
and  a  number  of  other  eminent  chemists,  have  shown 
that  the  S.  of  numerous  organic  compounds,  hitherto  of 
a  purely  organic  origin,  may  be  formed  from  their  ele¬ 
mentary  constituents.  Thus  Rollie  has  succeeded  in 
forming  acetic  acid,  Wohler  urea,  Strecker  saurine, 
Berthelot  alcohol,  formic  acid,  and  a  number  of  other 
substances  of  more  or  less  complicated  composition. 

(Logic.)  That  process  of  reasoning  in  which  we  ad¬ 
vance  by  a  regular  chain  from  principles  before  estab¬ 
lished  or  assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ;  —  correlative  to  analysis. 

(Surg.)  The  operation  by  which  dislocated  or  divided 
parts  are  reunited. 

Syn'thetist,  n.  One  who  uses  synthesis,  or  who  fol¬ 
lows  synthetic  methods. 

Syntbet'ic,  Synthetical,  a.  [Gr.  synthetikos, 
skilled  in  putting  together.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
synthesis ;  consisting  in  synthesis,  composition,  or  com¬ 
bination  ;  as,  a  synthetic  method,  in  distinction  from  the 
analytical. 

Synthetically,  adv.  In  a  synthetic  manner. 

Sy  n't  lictize,  v.  a.  To  put  together;  —  opposed  to 
analyze,  (r.) 

Syn'tomy,  n.  [Gr.  syntomia  —  syn,  and  temnein,  to 
cut.]  Brevity;  terseness;  curtness;  conciseness ;  laconism. 

Syntonic,  n.  [Gr.  syntonos —  syn,  with,  and  te.inein, 
to  stretch.]  (Mus.)  Sharp;  acute;  intense.  (R.j 

Syphcrlng-,  (sl'fer-,)  n.  (Ship-building.)  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  lapping  one  edge  of  a  plank  over  the  edge  of  an¬ 
other  for  bulkheads. 

Syphilis,  (sif'i-lls,)  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  perhaps 
coined  from  Gr.  syphlos,  crippled,  disabled,  defective.] 
(Med.)  The  venereal  disease  proper;  the  pox. 

Syphilitic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to 
syphilis;  infected  with  syphilis;  as,  a  syphilitic  sore. 

Sypliilitically,  adv.  In  a  syphilitic  manner. 

Syphilization,  (-za’shun,)  n.  Saturation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  inoculation  with  syphilis. 

Syphilizc,  v.  a.  To  inoculate  with  syphilitic  matter. 

Syphiloid,  a.  Resembling  syphilis. 

Syphon,  (si'fon,)  n.  See  Siphon. 

Sy'ra,  (anc.  Syros,)  a  mountainous  but  fertile  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyclades, 
near  Delos ;  Lat.  37°  22'  N.,  Lon.  24°  34'  E. ;  area,  65  sq. 
m.  Pop.  30,000.  The  cap.  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
a  population  of  20,996.  It  is  the  principal  city  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  lias  steamers  plying  to  aud  from 
Constantinople. 

Syracuse,  (slr'a-kuz,)  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island ;  Lat.  37°  3'  N.,  Lon.  15°  21'  3"  E. 
Founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  about  736  li.  c.  S. 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity.  The 
part  of  the  ancient  city  now  inhabited  is  insulated, walled, 
and  entered  by  drawbridges.  S.  contains  many  remains 
of  antiquity,  such  as  baths,  walls,  gates,  and  the  Palace  of 
Sixty  Beds  constructed  by  Agathocles.  The  harbor  exists 
in  all  its  beauty :  it  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the 
greatest  burden,  and  of  containing  a  very  numerous  fleet. 
Though  at  present  entirely  neglected,  it  might  easily  be 
rendered  a  great  naval  and  commercial  station.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  limited  to  wine,  oil,  hemp,  nitre,  and  some 
wheat.  The  wine  called  Syracuse,  though  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Italy,  is  a  luscious  red  wine  of  the  mus¬ 
cadine  kind.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  200 
B.  c.,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  878.  In  1639  an  earthquak* 
nearly  destroyed  it.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Plato.  Simon¬ 
ides,  Zeno,  and  Cicero;  of  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  th# 
poets;  and  of  Archimedes,  the  philosopher,  l'op.  20,V7ti 
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Syracuse,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  70  ni. 
W.  of  Chicago. 

Syracuse,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Kosciusko  co., 
128  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Syracuse,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Bremer  co.,  about  12 
m.  N.AV.  of  Waverly. 

Syracuse,  in  Missouri,  &  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  43 
m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Sy  raeuse,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  about 
25  ni.  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Syracuse,  in  New  York,  a  fine  and  thriving  city,  cap. 
of  Onondaga  co.,  on  Onondaga  Lake,  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  80  in.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  Lat.  43°  4'  N.,  Lon.  76° 
12’  W.  From  its  central  position,  it  is  a  favorite  point 
for  holding  State  conventions,  and  hence  is  styled  the 
City  of  Conventions.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  greatest  salt- 
producing  region  in  the  U nion ;  and  also  contains  numer¬ 
ous  manufactories  of  silver-ware,  tin-ware,  sheet-iron, 
coach  and  wagon  factories,  iron  furnaces,  machine  shops, 
manufactures  of  farming  implements,  woollen  goods, 
leather,  &c.  Syracuse  has  a  handsome  court-house,  a 
State  arsenal,  and  a  State  insane  asvlum*  seat  jf  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Pop  (1857)  101.460 

Syr'acuse.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  county, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  Pom¬ 
eroy. 

Syr'en,  n.  A  frequent  orthography  of  Siren,  q.  v. 

Syria,  ( sir'e-a .)  [Ar.  Esh’sham,  the  Aram  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.]  A  large  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  including 
Palestine,  and  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west;  while  on  the  north 
Mount  Taurus  and  its  branches  divide  it  from  Asia 
Minor ;  and  on  the  east  is  a  vast  and  trackless  desert, 
stretching  northwards  from  Arabia,  between  Lat.  31° 
and  37°  35'  N.,  and  Lon.  34°  and  38°  45'  E. ;  area,  144,433 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Aleppo  or 
Haleb,  Tripoli  or  Tarablooa,  Acre  or  Akka,  Gaza,  and 
Damascus,  named  from  their  respective  capitals.  On 
ihe  south  is  Palestine.  The  leading  feature  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  aspect  of  Syria  consists  in  the  great  mountain-chain 
traversing  it  from  S.  to  N.,  and  known,  from  its  highest 
pinnacle  near  Tripoli  and  Beyrout,  under  the  name  of 
Lebanon,  or  Libanus.  Connected  with  the  Jebel-Akrab, 
which  stretches  towards  tho  N.,  it  forms  a  continued 
range,  running  into  Mount  Taurus  on  the  frontier  of 
Asia  Minor.  While  Lebanon  faces  the  Mediterranean, 
a  parallel  chain,  called  Anti-Lilianus,  looks  eastward 
upon  the  Syrian  desert.  Thus  Syria,  in  its  inhabited 
districts,  may  be  considered  as  a  country  of  valleys, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these,  the 
plains  of  Haouran  in  the  E.,  Antioch  and  Aleppo  in  the 
N.,  and  Sharon  in  the  S.,  may  be  noticed  for  their  rich¬ 
ness.  Rivers.  The  Jordan,  Azy,  or  Orontes,  and  the 
Litany.  Lakes.  The  principal  are  those  of  Genessareth 
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and  El  Iluleh,  both  in  the  valley  of  Jordan.  There  are, 
besides,  some  smaller  lakes  near  Damascus. —  Climate. 
Varied.  Along  the  coast  the  heat  is  great,  even  where 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow.  In  the  N.  and 
E.  the  climate  is  colder ;  but,  at  Aleppo,  frosts  are  rarely 
severe.  In  summer,  the  samiel,  a  wind  like  the  simoom 
of  the  desert,  sometimes  sweeps  over  the  country,  when 
earthquake-shocks  are  felt.  —  Produce.  M  heat,  barley, 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum;  cotton  and  the 
mulberry  flourish  on  the  coast,  and  silk  is  produced  on 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  Its  fruits  are  held  in  especial 
esteem,  particularly  the  oranges  of  Tripoli,  the  figs  of 
Beyrout,  and  the  pistachios  of  Aleppo.  As  we  ascend  the 
sloping  sides  of  Lebanon,  all  the  varieties  of  European 
climate  are  successively  experienced.  The  vine  is  reared 
by  care  to  great  perfection  ;  and  silk  and  wines  which 
rival  those  of  Italy  and  France,  are  produced.  Olives 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  successfully,  and  to  a 
great  extent.  The  other  products  are  sugar,  indigo,  and 
scammony,  and  other  gums.  Madder  is  also  produced, 
and  sheep  form  a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sponge  is  fished  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast;  but  other  fisheries  are  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  commerce  of  Syria  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
want  of  good  roads.  As  it  is  the  high-road,  however, 
from  Bagdad.  Mosul,  and  Erzeronm.  to  Mecca,  it  is 
traversed  by  caravans,  carrying  its  own  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Asia  Minor.  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  here  for  European  manufactures  and  cochineal. 
Scanderoon,  Tripoli.  Saida,  and  other  ports  on  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  are  the  residence  of  a  few  Frank  merchants, 
and  carry  on  a  limited  intercourse  with  Europe.  In¬ 


habitants.  Few  countries  present  a  greater  variety  of  | 
population.  Its  open  plains  separated  by  no  defined 
boundary  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  are,  here 
and  there,  covered  by  the  waudering  population  of  those 
respective  countries.  Turks  and  Greeks  form,  as  else- ; 
where,  the  basis  of  population  in  the  cities.  The  only  I 
tribes  which  can  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  Syria  | 
are  the  tenants  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  are  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites. 
The  Mohammedans  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  towns  and  the  rural  districts.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  Syria  was  formed  into  a  pow¬ 
erful  kingdom,  having  Damascus  for  its  capital.  Its  most 
remarkable  district,  however,  consisted  of  a  tract  on  the 
sea-coast,  entitled  Phoenicia,  in  which  commerce  flour¬ 
ished  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  ancient  times.  After 
the  conquests  and  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Syria 
was  erected  by  his  lieutenant,  Seleucus,  into  a  separate 
kingdom;  but  under  Antiochus.it  was  reduced  by  the 
Romans.  It  then  fell  under  the  Saracen  sway,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  celebrated  Djezzar  Pasha,  succes¬ 
sor  of  powerful  Arabian  sheiks,  who,  from  about  1750, 
bad  exercised  an  almost  independent  power,  joined  with 
the  British  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  I.  After 
the  demise  of  Djezzar,  the  power  reverted  to  the  Porte, 
and  Suleiman  was  appointed  pasha.  In  1861,  in  the 
district  of  the  Lebanon,  the  old  feuds  between  the  Mar- 
onite  and  Druse  populations  broke  out,  and  the  result 
was  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Estimated  pop. 
2,000,000. 

Syriac,  (sir'i-dk,)  a.  [Lat.  Syriacus,  from  Syria;  Fr. 
Syriaque.~\  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Syria,  or 
its  language;  as,  the  Syriac  rendering  of  the  Bible. 

— n.  The  language,  or,  more  properly  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  of  Syria. 

Sy  riao  ism,  Syrian  ism,  ( sir'i-a-sizm,)n .  An  idiom 
of  the  old  Syriac  language. 

Syrian,  (-sir'-,)  a.  [Fr.  Syriin;  Lat.  Syrius.]  (Geog.) 
Syriac;  belonging  or  having  reference  to  Syria,  or  to  its 
people. 

— n.  ( Geol .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria. 

Syrin'ga,  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  a  pipe  or  tube.]  ( Bot .)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order 
Oleace.se,  of  which  fa¬ 
miliar  examples  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  various  Li¬ 
lacs  of  our  gardens. 

The  native  country  of 
some  of  these  is  not 
well  ascertained,  al¬ 
though  the  genus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  confined 
to  S.E.  Europe  and 
Central  and  E.  Asia. 

They  are  deciduous 
shrubs  with  entire 
leaves,  and  terminal 
more  or  less  pyrami¬ 
dal  panicles  of  usually 
sweet-smelling  flow¬ 
ers.  The  Common  Li¬ 
lac,  S.  vulgaris  (Fig.  j  i 
2459),  is  the  largest  I ‘I | 
species  and  also  one  ffl  || 
of  the  most  familiar  i  ffl 
and  most  beautiful  of  V® 
our  spring-flowering 

ornamental  shrubs.  Fig.  2459.  —  syringa  c.erulea. 

’1  he  Persian  Lilac,  S.  (A  variety  of  S.  vulgaris.) 

persica,  is  smaller,  sel¬ 
dom  growing  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high. 

Syringe,  ( sir'inj ,)  n.  [Fr.  seringue  ;  Gr.  syrinx,  syrin¬ 
ges.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  and  piston  ; 
especially,  an  instrument  for  injecting  liquids  into  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  into  wounds,  &e.,  or  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  pump,  serving  to  draw  in  any  fluid,  and  then 
to  expel  it  with  force. 

Garden  syringe,  a  large  syringe  used  for  ejecting 
liquids  upon  plants,  shrubs,  Sic. 

— 1>.  a.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe.  —  To  wash  and 
cleanse  by  injection  of  liquids  from  a  syringe ;  as,  to 
syringe  a  wound. 

Syrin'g'ine,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Lilacine. 

Syrinffot’oiny,  n.  [Hr.  syrinx,  a  hollow  sore,  and 
temnein,  to  cut.j  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  fistula. 

Syr'inx,  n.  [Gr.,  a  pipe.]  ( Mus .)  The  Pandean  pipes. 
See  Pandean. 

Systran,  (sis-ran',)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Simbirsk,  78  m.  from  Simbirsk;  pop.  8,872. 

Sy  nip.  (sir' up,) n.  A  common  orthography  of  Sirup,  n.  v. 

Syssarco'sis,  n.  [Fr.  syssarcose;  Gr.,  from  syn,  with, 
and  sarx,  sarkns,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  The  junction  of  bones 
by  intervening  muscles. 

Systal'IiC,  a.  [From  Gr.  syslellein,  to  draw  together.] 
(Physiol.)  Susceptible  of,  or  superinduced  by,  alternate 
contraction  and  dilation  ;  as,  the  systaltic  action  of  the 
heart. 

Sys  tem,  (sis-,)  n.  [Gr.  systema  —  syn,  and  histemi,  to 
place  or  set.]  A  whole  compounded  of  several  parts  or 
members;  a  complete  whole;  an  assemblage  arranged 
or  adjusted  into  a  regular  whole  or  entirety  ;  or,  a  whole 
plan  or  scheme  consisting  of  many  things  connected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  chain  of  mutual  depen¬ 
dencies;  or,  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  bodies  with 
respect  to  one  another,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  their 
motions,  functions,  or  developments  are  supposed  to  be 
regulated  ;  as,  a  system  of  government,  ethics,  philos¬ 
ophy,  botany,  and  the  like;  the  solar  system,  &c. — 
Hence,  the  universe,  as  being  the  entire  scheme  of 


created  things  ''garded  as  constituting  one  grand  and 
complete  plan  in  whole.  —  Regular  or  methodical  plan, 
mode,  or  order ;  as,  to  conduct  business  on  a  thorough 
system. 

(Fine  Arts.)  A  collection  of  the  rules  and  principles 
upon  which  an  artist  works. 

(Astron)  An  hypothesis  of  a  certain  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  ap¬ 
parent  motions  are  explained. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  composed,  or  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed,  of  several  lesser  ones,  as  an  octave,  which  is  a 
system. 

(Physiol.)  The  totality  of  bodily  parts,  performing 
an  identical  or  an  analogous  or  connected  function ; 
as,  the  digestive  system ;  also,  the  body  as  a  cooperative 
unity  or  whole ;  as,  his  system  is  out  of  order. 

Systematic,  Systematical,  a.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  system  ;  consisting  in,  or  characterized  by, 
system;  methodical;  designed  with  regular  adaptation 
or  subjection  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  scheme 
of  the  whole ;  as,  a  systematic  way  of  doing  business,  a 
systematic  course  of  reading.  —  Proceeding  according  to 
system  or  appropriate  or  regular  method ;  as,  a  syste¬ 
matic  swindler.  —  Cosmical ;  pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  system  of  the  universe ;  as,  systematical 
phenomena. 

Systematically,  adv.  In  a  systematic  manner. 

Systematism,  (sis'tem-a-tUm,)  n.  Reduction  of  facts 
or  principles  to  a  system. 

Sys’tematist,  n.  One  who  devises  a  system ;  or,  one 
who  reduces  things  to  a  system. 

Systematize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system  or  regular 
method;  as,  to  systematize  plants. 

Sys'tematizer,  Sys'temizer,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
duces  things  to  a  system  ;  a. systematise 

Systcmatolojjy.  (-tol’o-je,)  n.  The  doctrine  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  systems. 

Systemic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  sys¬ 
tem. 

(Med.)  Designating  the  circulation  of  the  general 
system  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  left  ventricle  and 
aorta,  and  ending  at  the  venae  cavae  and  right  auricle. 

Systemization,  (-zd'shun.)  n.  Act  or  operation  of 
systematizing;  —  also,  the  reduction  of  things  to  system, 
or  regular  method. 

Sys'temize,  v.  a.  Same  as  Systematize,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Systole,  (sis’to-le,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.,  from  sysstello,  to  draw 
together — syn,  and  stello,  to  sound.]  (Gram.)  In  pro¬ 
sody,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

(Physiol.)  The  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
for  expelling  the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation  ; 
—  correlative  to  diastole. 

Systolic,  a.  Pertainingor  having  reference  to  systole, 
or  contraction. 

Systyle,  (sis' til,)  n.  [Fr.;  Gr.  systylos — syn,  and  stylos. 
pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  a  building  in  which 
the  pillars  are  closely  placed,  but  not  quite  so  close  as 
in  the  pycnostyle,  the  intercoliimniation  being  only  two 
diameters,  or  lour  modules,  of  the  columns.  —  A  temple 
or  other  edifice  which  has  a  row  of  columns  set  close 
together  around  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens. 

Sy  z'ran,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Simbirsk, 
on  the  Volga,  abt.  150  m.  below  the  town  of  Simbirsk, 
in  the  middle  of  a  district  teeming  with  agricultural 
produce. 

Syzyg-ies,  (siz-y-jiz,)  n.pl.  [Fr.  syzygie ;  Lat.  and  Gr. 
syzygia].  (Astnm.)  The  places  of  the  moon  or  planets 
when  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  the  sun. 

Line  of  syzygies,  the  straight  line  connecting  the 
earth  and  a  heavenly  body,  particularly  the  moon,  when 
the  latter  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition. 

Szaj'bclyitc,  n.  (A/in.)  A  native  hydrated  borate  of 
magnesia,  lately  discovered  in  limestone,  in  Hungary. 

Szalonta,  (za-lon'ta,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bihar, 
22  m.  from  Grosswardein  ;  pop.  7,916. 

Szarygrad.  (zar-grad.)  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Podolia;  pop.  7,600. 

Szatlnnar-Xeinetlii,  (zat-mar-nem'et-e,)  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  E.  Hungary,  on  the  S.,60  m.  from  Debreczin  ; 
pop.  12,000. 

Sze-l'lliien.  (se-choo-en' .)  [Chi.,  four  streams.]  A  prov. 
of  China,  between  Lat.  26°  and  33°  N.,  Lon.  101°  and 
110°  E.  Area,  166.800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  watered  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  its  tributa¬ 
ries.  Prod.  Sugar,  rhubarb,  silk,  musk.  Sic.  Cap.  Ching- 
too-foo.  Pop.  28.000,000. 

.Szejgedin,  (zeg'den,)  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Hungary,  opposite  to  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Theiss  and  Maros,  118  m.  from  Pesth  by  railway.  Manuf. 
Soda,  tobacco,  coarse  cloth.  See.  It  carries  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  river-trade  in  wood  and  corn  with  Transylvania  and 
the  llanat,  and  its  markets  rank  next  to  those  of  Pesth 
and  Debreczin. 

Szekely-keresztur.  (ze'ke-le  ke.-res'tur,)  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  Great  Kukel,  12  m.  from  Segesvar; 
pop.  5,600. 

SzeRszard,  ( zek-zard ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Sarvitz,  162  m.  from  Vienna;  pop.  8,700. 

Szenta,  ( zen'ta .)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Theiss,  16 
m.  from  Zombor;  pop.  15,000.  Here,  in  1696.  Prince 
Eugene  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Turks. 

Szentes,  (zen-tees,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  llieiss, 
30  m.  from  Szegedin  ;  pop.  25,000. 

Szolnok.  (zol-nok,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss, 
54  m.  from  Pesth . 

Sztanicsics,  ( stan'i-chich ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho 
Bars,  10  in.  from  Zombor;  pop.  5,400. 

Sznriil.  (zoo-rool.)  the  highest  summit  of  the  Lower 
Carpathians,  between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania,  neat 
j  the  Rotheiithunn  Pass.  Height,  7,547  feet  above  sea. 
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Sabefh'a,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  16 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Seneca;  has  manufactures  of  plows, 
wagons,  furniture,  and  cheese.  Pop.  (1895)  1,488. 

Sa'ble  Is  lands.  ( Geog .)  There  are  two  Sable 
Islands — ope  near  Cape  Sable,  at  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other,  and  far  more  important, 
110  m.  E.  of  the  center  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast,  in  44° 
N.  Lat.,  and  60°  W.  Lon.  This  is  a  very  low-lying 
island,  which  is  gradually  sinking,  so  that  the  light¬ 
houses  built  upon  it  are  constantly  undermined  and 
swept  away.  During  the  present  century  it  has  been 
reduced  from  40  to  20  m.  in  length.  There  are  sand¬ 
banks  near  it  which  probably  were  once  a  part  of  it; 
and  the  whole  region  is  so  dangerous  to  navigation, 
and  has  caused  the  wreck  of  so  many  boats,  that  the 
island  is  known  as  “  The  Sailors’  Grave.” 

Sac'charin,  n.  (Cheru.)  A  white  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C7H6N03S,  300  times  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar, 
discovered  in  1879  by  Kemsen  and  Falilberg,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  named  by  them  anliydro- 
orthosulphaminebenzoio  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
oxidizing  orthotoluene,  a  product  of  coal-tar,  with  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate.  When  taken  into  the  system  it 
passes  through  unchanged.  It  may  prove  a  desirable 
substitute  for  sugar  to  persons  suffering  from  diabetes. 

Sachs.  Bernard,  neurologist,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
Jan.  2, 1858;  graduated  at  Harvard  ;  studied  medicine 
at  Strasburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  London  ;  returned  to 
New  York,  and  was  made  professor  of  nervous  diseases 
in  New  York  Polyclinic  (1888);  neurologist  at  Monti- 
fiere  Home  (1890) ;  and  1893  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital ; 
president  of  the  American  Neurological  Association 
(1894).  His  published  works  are  chiefly  monographs 
containing  an  account  of  original  investigations,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  nervous  diseases  of  children. 

Sach'ville  (Lionf.i,  Sackville  West),  Baron,  diplo¬ 
matist,  was  born  July  19,  1827,  at  Bourn  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  Eng. ;  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1847,  and  for  more  than  40  years  was  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  profession  ;  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1881,  and  again  in  1887  ;  negotiated,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  fisheries  treaty  of  Washington 
(1888);  received  his  passports  from  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  (1889)  and  was  recalled  to  England,  as  the  result 
of  an  injudicious  letter  to  a  Mr.  Osgoodby,  alias  Mur¬ 
chison. 

Sacr-,  Sacri-,  Sacro-.  An  initial  compounding 
element,  derived  from  sacrum  (os)  (q.  v.). 

Safes  ami  Safe'-lochs.  Safes  are  usually  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  either  fire-proof  or  burglar-proof.  For 
the  former  purpose  the  framework  of  the  safe  is  made 
of  iron,  with  a  filling  of  some  non-conducting  material. 
The  nature  of  this  material  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  patents,  and  the  difference  in  its  composition  and 
arrangement  is  the  principal  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  various  makes.  Powdered  alum  and  gypsum, 
plaster  of  Paris,  concrete,  clay,  various  salts  and  vapor¬ 
izing  substances  have  been  used  most  commonly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  safe  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  as  there 
is  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  overcome  the  best  of 
them,  but  they  are  made  to  withstand  all  the  heat  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  be  subjected. 
If  embedded  in  brickwork,  additional  protection  is 
afforded. 

Burglar-proof  safes,  so-called,  are  made  on  three  gen¬ 
eral  systems.  In  one,  the  whole  structure  is  made  of  a 
solid  mass  of  steel,  usually  alloyed  with  chromium,  or 
some  toughening  alloy,  which  admits  of  the  steel  being 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  Of  this  class 
are  the  spherical  safes,  often  made  with  screw-doors, 
which  are  closed  by  screwing  them  up  tightly,  leaving- 
very  small  chance  for  the  introduction  of  explosives, 
nnd  rendering  drilling  tedious  and  difficult  because  of 
their  extreme  hardnoss.  Another  class  of  safes  are 
formed  by  a  framework  of  steel  bars,  about  which  is 
cast  molten  iron  or  steel,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole. 
In  drilling  into  such  a  safe,  the  drilling  tool  is  sure, 
after  going  a  little  way,  to  strike  a  place  where  the 
metal  is  soft  on  the  one  side  and  hard  on  the  other. 
This  causes  the  drill  to  work  over  toward  the  soft 
metal,  and  as  such  drills  are  necessarily  hard  and  brittle, 
a  very  little  of  such  twisting  of  the  hole  breaks  the 
drill,  and  no  further  advance  can  be  readily  made  in 
that  hole.  A  third  class  of  safes  are  made  by  forming 
alternate  layers  of  steel  and  wrought-iron,  and  some 
of  these  also  contain  layers  of  hard  cast-iron.  The 
majority  of  burglar-proof  safes  are  now  made  according 
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to  the  latter  plan,  or  some  similar  combination  of 
plates.  A  common  method  is  to  build  up  a  safe  from 
half-inch  plates,  each  plate  being  formed  of  alternate 
layers  of  iron  and  steel,  or  of  soft  steel  and  hard  steel. 
The  walls  of  the  safe  are  built  up  of  such  plates  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  joints  of  the  lower  plates  are 
always  covered  by'  the  next  plate  above.  The  bolts  are 
also  made  short,  so  as  to  join  but  two  plates,  and  are 
always  in  a  different  position  in  each  plate.  The  top 
plate  is  usually  an  inch  thick,  and  contains  more  steel 
than  the  others,  and  as  the  bolts  are  also  made  of  com¬ 
bined  steel  and  iron,  drilling  of  a  safe  so  made  becomes 
very  difficult.  It  is  possible  for  a  good  mechanic  with 
good  tools  to  drill  into  any  safe,  if  he  have  sufficient 
time,  and  once  a  hole  is  bored,  an  explosive  can  be 
used  to  burst  the  walls.  The  manufacturers,  therefore, 
simply  try  to  make  safes  which  cannot  be  drilled 
inside  of  fifteen  hours’  time,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  longest  period  during  which  any  safe  will  be  left 
unguarded.  Safe-doors  are  fitted  with  great  exactness, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  to  blow  in  any 
form  of  powdered  explosive.  The  edges  are  also  made 
in  steps,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  effecting  an 
entrance  in  this  way.  Very  heavy  doors  are  usually 
hung  on  ball-bearings,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
swung  without  too  great  effort. 

The  locks  most  used  with  safes  are  the  combination, 
permutation,  and  time-locks.  In  the  most  familiar  and 
simple  forms  a  series  of  notched  rings  is  placed  within 
the  door,  directly  operable  by  turning  a  central  knob 
on  the  outside.  This  outside  knob  turns  in  a  plate 
bearing  a  series  of  numbers,  and  the  inside  notched 
rings  are  set  so  that  when  the  knob  is  turned  to  certain 
numbers,  they  are  brought  into  position  to  allow  the 
fall  of  tumblers.  When  the  knob  has  been  turned  to 
each  of  the  numbers  representing  each  of  the  notched 
rings,  all  the  tumblers  fall,  and  the  bolts  of  the  door 
may  be  shot  by  turning  the  handle.  This  form  of  lock 
presents  one  objection.  It  necessitates  the  placing  of 
a  hole  part  way  through  the  safe-door  for  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  this  becomes  an  object  of  attack,  for  if  a  safe- 
breaker  can  get  at  the  hole  and  introduce  an  explosive, 
he  can  blow  open  the  safe.  The  time-lock  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  overcome  this  danger.  Its  principle  is  simple, 
a  clock  or  watch-mechanism  being  provided,  and  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  when  the  watch  is  wound  up  it  sets  a  stop- 
plate  or  the  like  at  a  certain  hour,  so  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  operate  the  lock  until  the  watch  passes  the  time 
at  which  the  stop-plate  is  released,  thus  allowing  the 
lock  to  be  operated.  The  Yale  time-lock  has  two  watches 
set  in  the  safe-door,  the  dial  of  each  having  pins  marked 
for  every  hour.  Anyorallof  these  pins  can  be  pulled  out 
a  little,  and  during  each  hour  marked  by  a  pulled-out 
pin  the  watch  allows  a  weighted  lever  to  stop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bolts.  The  second  watch  is  connected  with 
the  first,  and  works  similarly,  the  only  object  in  having 
two  being  to  provide  an  extra  one  that  may  be  used 
should  the  first  break  down  or  stop.  The  only  key  re¬ 
quired  with  this  lock  is  a  minute  watch-key  for  winding. 
So  far  as  known,  no  time-lock  has  ever  been  picked.  An 
expert  workman  from  a  lock  factory  can  usually  open 
any  permutation  or  combination  lock  after  a  little  time. 

Safe'ty  Appliances  for  Mines.  The  miner’s 
safety-lamp  (see  Davy)  was  probably  the  first  inven¬ 
tion  of  any  consequence  designed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  dangers  to  which  the  toilers  underground  are  sub¬ 
jected.  The  introduction  of  wire  rope  for  hoisting  the 
cages  was  another  great  safeguard,  while  the  hand¬ 
brake,  for  stopping  the  windlass  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  hoisting  machinery,  was  still  another  step  in 
advance.  Other  improvements  looking  to  the  safety  of 
the  cage  are  iiooks  for  clutching  side  supports  if  the 
rope  breaks.  An  approved  form  of  device  for  this 
purpose,  which  insures  absolute  support  for  the  cage 
should  the  rope  fail,  consists  of  the  use  of  tbrust- 
pieces  arranged  to  project  from  the  sides  of  the  cage 
against  projections  in  the  timbering  of  the  shaft,  by 
the  release  of  a  spring,  which  flies  out  the  instant  the 
rope's  tension  is  released.  Tool  cages  are  also  so  shaped 
as  to  prevent  accident  from  handles,  Ac.,  carelessly 
allowed  to  project  from  the  cage.  Landing-dogs  have 
been  provided  for  support  at  the  diflerent  levels  at 
which  the  cage  may  stop,  positively  holding  the  cage 
irrespective  of  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  one  shown 
in  the  illustration  has  the  dogs  thrown  out  to  support 
the  cage.  By  throwing  the  lever  into  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  support  is  withdrawn. 
The  landing-dogs,  as  recently  constructed,  may  be 


operated  by  electrical  connection  from  the  engine 
room,  an  indicator  being  placed  there  to  show  the 
engineer  who  does  the  hoisting  the  position  of  every 
dog,  so  that  he  cannot  be  misled;  neither  can  the  dogs 
be  withdrawn,  as  by  evil  intent,  without  his  being 
informed  of  the  fact.  The  danger  in  mines  from 
explosions  has  been  largely  diminished  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  safety-fuses,  designed  so  that  they  cannot 
explode  the  blast  in  less  than  a  certain  time,  and  by 
electrical  fuses,  which  are  set  off  from  a  distance.  The 


dangers  from  bad  air  are  largely  overcome  by  improved 
mechanism  for  ventilating,  supplying  every  portion  of 
a  mine  with  fresh  air. 

Sttfe'ty-ohain.  n.  A  slack  chain  attaching  a  truck 
to  a  car-body  to  prevent  dangerous  swaying,  or  to  hold 
cars  together  in  case  of  accident  to  the  coupling. 

Safety-grate,  n.  A  perforated  plate  over  the  fire¬ 
box  of  a  railroad-car  to  retain  the  burning  coals  in  case 
the  car  is  overturned. 

Safety-liateli.  n.  The  door  of  a  hatchway  or  ele¬ 
vator-shaft,  closed  automatically  by  the  passing  of  the 
cage,  or  by  the  burning  of  a  rope  in  case  of  fire. 

Safety-in k,  n.  An  ink  for  use  on  checks  or  other 
important  papers  which,  if  tampered  with,  will  at 
once  disclose  the  fact  in  some  way,  as  by  change  of 
color. 

Safety-match,  «.  A  match  tipped  with  a  substance 
that  will  only  ignite  by  intense  heat,  or  by  friction  on 
a  specially  prepared  surface. 

Safety-pa'per,  n.  A  paper  chemically  or  mechani¬ 
cally  prepared  so  that  its  color  or  texture  will  be 
changed  by  its  being  tampered  with,  or  so  made  as  to 
prevent  the  photographing  of  the  writing  or  printing 
on  it. 

Safety-pill,  n.  A  pin  for  fastening  clothing,  having 
its  point  covered  with  a  sort  of  sheath  to  prevent  its 
pricking  or  scratching,  and  held  in  place  by  a  spring. 

Safety-tanU.  «.  A  tank  of  water  so  placed  as  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  a  car-stove  in  case  of  accident. 

Sage.  Russell,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y..  Aug.  4,  1816;  amassed  a  fortune  by  shrewd  rail¬ 
road  investments;  has  also  been  interested  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  railway  system  of  New  York  city,  and  in  various 
cable  and  telegraph  companies.  He  was  a  congress¬ 
man  from  New  York  in  1853-7. 

Saguaelie  ( sd-wdch '),  in  Colorado,  a  S.  central  co. ; 
area,  3,240  sq.  in. ;  drained  by  the  Saguache  and  Coche- 
topa  rivers.  Surface,  partly  mountainous,  and  com¬ 
prises  a  large  part  of  the  San  Luis  Park,  in  which  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  mining.  Cap. 
Saguache.  Pop.  (1897)  3,450. 

Saha'ranpur.  (Geog.)  A  district  and  city  in  the 
northwest  provinces  of  British  India,  between  the 
Ganges  river  and  the  Jumna;  the  town  is  125  miles  by 
rail  north  of  Delhi;  it  has  an  old  Rohilla  fort,  a  fine 
Mohammedan  mosque,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  various 
government  buildings,  a  botanic  garden,  and  is  the 
station  for  the  hill  sanitarium  of  Masuri.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  was  63,194  iu  1891,  and  the  population 
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of  the  district  1,000,000.  Ttie  district  is  fertile  and  1 
well  adapted  to  grain,  being  the  most  northern  portion 
of  the  Doab,  or  great  alluvial  plain ;  its  area  is  2,221 
square  miles. 

Sahib  ( sii'-heb ),  n.  [Hind,  master.]  A  term  like  the 
English  Mr.  or  Sir,  used  in  India  and  Persia  in  ad¬ 
dressing  foreigners,  or  as  a  title  of  respect  in  speakiue 

Jof  a  Hindu  or  Moslem. 

4ail'or*s  Smig  Harbor.  An  asylum  foraged  and 
infirm  seamen,  founded  in  1807,  and  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  arranged  for  1,000  inmates,  and  usually  contains 
from  700  to  800,  who  are  comfortably  cared  for  in 
beautiful  buildings  and  grounds,  maintained  by  the 
income  of  a  bequest  made  by  Captain  Richard  Randall 
of  property  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  value  of  which 
has  increased  from  $40,000  early  iu  the  century  to  over 
$18,000,000. 

St.  Eli' as,  Alps,  Ascent'  of.  This  gigauticpeak. 
near  where  the  141st  meridian  touches  the  shore  of 
Alaska,  was  first  seen  and  named  by  Bering,  in  1741,  in 
honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  day  (July  20,  O.S.). 
Subsequent  voyagers  regarded  the  peak  and  its  attend¬ 
ant  rauge,  now  called  St.  Elias  Alps,  which  are  visible 
far  out  at  sea,  with  vast  interest.  La  Perouso  (1786) 
halted  his  expedition  long  enough  to  let  his  astronomer 
calculate  its  height  at  12,660  feet.  Malaspina  (1792) 
more  carefully  computed  its  altitude  at  17,847  ft.  The 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  charts  (1874)  make  it  19,500  ft. 
Little  attempt  to  reach  the  mountain  itself  was  made 
until  a  century  later,  however,  when  the  late  Lieuten¬ 
ant  F.  Schwatka,  U.S.X.,  led  an  expedition  equipped  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  au  attempt  to  climb  it.  As  the 
party  included  Prof.  Wm.  Libbey,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  II.  W. 
Set  in-Karr,  much  has  been  published  iu  regard  to  its 
experiences,  although  it  reached  only  the  foot-hills. 
Another  party,  In  1888,  reached  an  altitude  of  about 
11,500  ft.  These  were  followed  by  the  first  really  scien¬ 
tific  attempt  at  an  exploration  of  these  ice-guarded  alps 
— the  expedition  sent  in  1890  by  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  under  Israel  C.  Russell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  This  expedition  did  a  large  amount 
of  accurate  surveying  and  excellent  work  upon  the 
mountains,  but  was  prevented  by  extraordinary  storms 
from  ascending  higher  than  about  14,000  ft.  It  demon-  | 
strated  that  the  whole  range  is  an  uplift  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  elevated  since  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  early  reports  of  smoke  and  flames  issuing 
from  it  arose  from  the  imagination.  It  has  no  crater 
nor  any  evidence  of  volcanic  origin  or  disturbance. 
“  The  breaking  of  the  rocks  and  their  upheaval  is  an  I 
event  of  such  recent  date  that  erosion  has  scarcely  J 
modified  the  forms  which  the  mountains  had  at  their  j 
birth.  The  formation  of  glaciers  followed  the  elevation 
so  quickly  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  streams  to 
act.  .  .  .  The  crests  of  the  mountains  are  always 
sharp  and  angular.  .  .  .  The  peaks  on  the  summits 
of  the  St.  Elias  range  are  either  pyramids  or  roof-like 
crests  with  triangular  gables.  These  forms  have 
resulted  from  the  weathering  of  the  schist,  in  which 
the  planes  of  bedding  are  crossed  by  lines  of  jointing.” 
(Russell.)  Though  Russell  was  prevented  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  he  determined  the  alti¬ 
tude  closely  as  “18,101  plus  or  minus  a  probable  error 
of  100  ft.”  This  question  of  altitude  was  set  at  rest  in 
1897,  and  Russell’s  geological  and  topographical  conclu¬ 
sions  were  confirmed,  by  an  expedition  led  with  wisdom 
and  success  by  an  Italian,  Prince  Louis  of  Savoy, 
accompanied  by  Swiss  and  Italiau  mountaineers.  These 
experienced  men,  putting  into  service  Alpine  knowl¬ 
edge  aud  methods,  achieved  the  ascent  on  July  31, 1897, 
and  found  its  altitude  (determined  by  mercurial  barom¬ 
eter)  to  be  18,060  ft.  Unless  this  should  be  exceeded  by 
Mt.  Logan,  an  unclimbed  summit  of  the  same  range 
nearby,  this  makes  St.  Elias  the  second  highest  peak  of 
North  America,  Orizaba,  in  Mexico  (18,250  ft.),  standing 
first.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  of  Philadelphia,  also  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  July,  1897,  hut  was 
unfortunately  prevented  by  the  illness  of  some  of  his 
party  from  doing  so. 

Saint  Gau'dens,  Augustus,  sculptor,  was  born  In 
Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1,  1848;  removed  to  New  York, 
in  infancy ;  studied  drawing  at  Cooper  Institute  and 
at  the  Academy  of  Design  (1865-66)  ;  in  Paris,  at  the 
ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  (1867-70)  ;  spent  2  years  in 
Rome,  then  returned  to  New  York.  He  has  executed 
many  statues  and  portrait-busts,  among  them  statues  of 
A  Imiral  Farragut  and  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  busts  of 
William  M.  Evarts,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  and  Gen. 
Sherman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  acceptance 
in  the  sculpture  department  of  the  U.  S.  fine-art  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1893. 

St.  Ciottl'ard  Pass.  (Oeog.)  The  road  that  crosses 
this  pass  of  the  Alps  runs  from  Lake  Lucerne,  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  to  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Italy.  The  pass,  6,936  feet 
above  the  level  of  thesea,  is  on  a  mountain  knob  of  tho 
Alps  which  holds  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  the  Ticino  and  the  Retiss,  ami  so  sends  the 
water  from  its  melted  snow  to  the  German  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic.  The  route  through 
the  pass  was  first  used  hy  the  Longobanli.  in  the  6th 
century,  but  down  to  1820  it  was  but  13  feet  wide.  In 
1820-24  it  was  widened  to  18  feet  aud  smoothed  for 
carriages.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  are  two  hotels 
and  a  hospice ,  the  latter  for  poor  travellers.  There  is 
a  railway  tunnel  about  3,0<10  feet  below  the  pass,  con¬ 
structed  1872-80,  which  is  91.,'  miles  long,  26  feet  wide, 
and  21  high.  The  St.  Gothard  railway  and  tunnel  cost 
£9,0  0,900,  of  which  Switzerland  contributed  as  a  sub¬ 
vention  £1.120,000,  Italy  £2.200,000,  and  Germany 
£1,200,000.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  was  raised  by 


shares  and  a  mortgage.  The  road  has  proved  a  great  j 
success  financially,  the  shareholders’  dividends  increas¬ 
ing  every  year. 

St.  John,  John  Pierce,  publicist,  was  born  in  Brook- 
ville,  Frankliu  co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  25.  1833;  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  disturbances;  ] 
travelled  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Sandwich  j 
Islands;  returned  to  Charleston,  Ill.  (1860),  and  studied  I 
law  ;  took  part  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of 
colonel;  removed  to  Kansas  (1869) ;  was  State  senator 
(1873-74)  ;  governor  of  Kansas  (1879-83)  ;  candidate 
of  the  Prohibition  party  for  President  (1884). 

St.  Eon'is.  a  West  African  town  on  an  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  river;  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
French  colony  of  Senegal,  and  has  a  commerce  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $5,000,000  a  year.  Bridges  connect  it  with 
N’dar  Toute,  a  summer  watering-place  on  the  right 
bank,  and  with  Bouetville,  the  railroad  terminus,  on  the 
left  bank.  Ocean  steamers  cannot  land  at  St.  Louis 
on  account  of  shifting  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
so  goods  and  passengers  are  forwarded  by  railroad  from 
Dakar,  on  Cape  Verde,  100  miles  to  the  southwest.  The 
population  is  about  20,000. 

St.  Mar'tin’s  Siim'iner.  The  English  equivalent 
of  the  American  Indian  summer,  a  period  of  warm, 
hazy  weather  coming  late  in  the  fall,  about  the  time  of 
St.  Martin’s  Day,  November  11. 

St.  Mary’s,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Pottawatomie 
co.,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Topeka ;  has  flour  and  lumber  mills. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,196. 

St.  Mary’s,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Elk  co., 
10  m.  E.  of  Ridgway ;  has  saw  and  planing  mills,  flour 
mills,  tanneries,  &c. ;  coal,  lumber,  and  brick  are  the 
leading  shipments.  Pop.  (1897)  2,120. 

Saint  Xich'olas,  ».  See  Santa  Ct.aus. 

St.  Paul.  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Howard  co.,  22  m. 
N.  of  Grand  Island ;  has  large  flour  mills.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,485. 

St.  Panl  Park.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wash- 1 
ington  co.,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Stillwater.  Pop.  (1895)  1,173. 

St.  Regis  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  11  m.  S.  of  Moira.  Pop.  (1897)  1,262. 

Saint-Saens  (sun-song'),  Charles  Camille,  composer, 
was  born  in  Paris,  France,  Oct.  9,  1835 ;  studied  at  the 
Paris  conservatory,  and  distinguished  himsell  as  an 
organist  and  composer;  became  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mem  (1853),  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris  (1858-77) ; 
composed  several  operas,  among  them  Samson  and  Deli¬ 
lah,  and  many  shorter  pieces.  He  published  his  musical 
criticisms  in  a  volume  under  the  title,  Harmonie  el 
Melodie  (1885).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  Feb.  19,  1881. 

Saints'bnry,  George  Edward  Bateman,  literary 
critic,  was  born  at  Southampton,  England,  Oct.  23, 
1845;  a  graduate  of  King's  College,  Loudon,  and 
Merton,  Oxford ;  taught  fur  ten  years,  his  specialty 
being  French  and  English  literature.  His  criticisms! 
of  French  literature  are  especially  valuable. 

Sa'is,  a  town  of  ancient  Egypt  on  the  right  bank  of  j 
the  Rosetta  Branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  learning,  much  visited  by  Greek  philosophers,  and  it  I 
gave  its  name  to  the  24th,  the  26th,  and  28th  Egyptian 
dynasties,  founded  by  natives  of  the  town.  During  the 
26th  dynasty  it  became  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  and 
rose  to  great  splendor.  Its  chief  local  deity  was  Neith, 
to  whom  there  was  a  famous  temple.  The  ruins  of 
Sais  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Sa-el-hugar. 

Sa'la.  George  Augustus,  journalist  and  author,  was  I 
born  in  London  in  1828 ;  began  his  literary  work  with 
Charles  Dickens’  Household  Words ;  he  founded  Temple 
Bar  ;  was  afterward  connected  with  the  Daily  Telegraph 
as  its  regular  correspondent;  in  the  U.  S.  during  the 
Civil  War;  in  France,  1870-71;  in  Russia,  1876,  and  in 
Australia,  1885.  In  1892  tie  stalled  Sala's  Journid. 
Many  of  his  newspaper  letters  have  been  collected  in 
book  form.  His  latest  book  was  Things  I  Have  Seen, 
and  People  I  Have  Known.  Died  Dec.  8,  1895. 

Salanian'ca,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  co. ;  has  machine  shops  of  three  railroads,  a  large 
tannery,  and  embroidery  factory7,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  lumber  busiuess.  Pop,  (1897)  4,050. 

Sales' woman,  n.  A  woman  who  is  employed  in 
selling  goods  in  a  store  or  elsewhere.  The  vulgar  term 
“saleslady”  should  be  avoided.  No  one  speaks  of  a 
salesgentleman. 

Sali'da.  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Chaffee  co.,  97  m. 
W.  of  Pueblo;  has  large  railroad  shops,  and  abundant 
deposits  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  Pop.  (1897)  3,200. 

Sali'na,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Saline  co.,  47  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Junction  City;  has  numerous  mills,  machine 
shops,  and  factories.  Salt  and  gypsum  quarries  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  are  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
and  the  Salina  Normal  University.  Pop.  (1895)  5,703. 

Sali'nas.  in  California,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Monterey 
co.,  about  18  m.  E.  of  Monterey.  Trade  center  for  a 
fertile  agricultural  valley7.  Pop.  (1897)  2,650. 

Saline'.  in  Kansas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Kansas,  Smoky  Hill,  and  Saline 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating,  chiefly  prairie;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile;  numerous  salt  springs.  Cap.  Salina.  Pop.  (1895) 
17,475. 

Saline,  iu  Nebraska,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  drained 
by  Big  Blue  river  and  tributary  streams.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wilber.  Pop.  (1897  )  22,450. 

Salisbury  ( siils'bhr-y )  (Robert  Arthur  Talbot 
Gascoigne  Cecil),  Marquis  of,  statesman,  was  born 
at  Hatfield,  Herts,  Feb.  13,  1830;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls’  College;  member  of  Parliament  for  Stam¬ 
ford,  from  1853  to  April  12. 1868,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  marquisate;  was  known  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil 


until  June  14,  1865,  when  he  assumed  the  courtesy 
title  of  Viscount  Cr  an  borne.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  for  India  from  July,  1866.  to  March  2,  1867;  and 
again  in  Feb.,  1874.  At  the  close  of  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Servia,  differences  arose  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  Marquis  of  S.  was  sent  as  special 
ambassador  to  the  Porte;  and  he  aud  Sir  Henry  Elliott 
acted  as  joint  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
conference  of  Constantinople.  On  April  2,  ls78,  he 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  clearly7 
enunciated  the  policy  of  the  English  government  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  question.  Soon  afterwaid  he 
and  the  Earl  of  Beacousfield  represented  Great  Britain 
at  the  conference  of  Berlin.  He  went  out  of  office 
with  his  party,  defeated  at  the  general  election  of 
April,  1880.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Beacousfield,  the 
Conservative  peers  held  a  meeting,  and  elected  the 
Marquis  of  S.  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  since  then  his  career  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  his  party.  When  Sir.  Gladstone  re¬ 
signed  on  June  9,  1885,  Lord  S.  took  office  as  Premier. 
After  the  general  election  of  Nov.,  1885,  he  resigned 
without  meeting  Parliament.  He  vigorously  opposed 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  aud  after  the  second  general 
election  in  1886,  once  more  became  Premier;  resigned 
in  1892,  after  the  Conservative  defeat  in  the  general 
election;  came  into  power  again,  June  26,  1895,  being 
called  to  form  a  Conservative  cabinet  after  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  government  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Lord  S.  in  his  younger  days  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  is  a  student 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  has  a  fine  laboratory  at 
Hatfield,  where  his  work  for  recreation  is  worthy  of  a 
professional  hand.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  Con¬ 
servative  statesman  since  Beacousfield.  He  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1869,  aud 
warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  in  1896. 

Salisbury,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Chariton  co., 
21  m.  W.  of  Moberly.  Pop.  (1897)  1,725. 

Salm'on  of  Xorlli  Amer'ica  and  Salmon 
Can'll ing  In'dnstry.  Perhaps  no  family  of 
fishes  is  mure  interesting  or  more  important  than 
that  of  the  salmons  ( Salmonidse ) .  Its  representa¬ 
tives  are  almost  everywhere  abundant  throughout  the 
north  temperate  and  arctic  zones,  and  especially  so 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  North  America.  Made 
to  include  the  smelts  (Argentines)  and  the  Oriental 
salangids,  as  has  been  done  by  most  ichthyologists,  the 
family  includes  about  125  species  ;  but  if  these  two  fami¬ 
lies  are  separated,  as  is  now  preferred,  the  salmon  family 
embraces  less  than  100  species,  known  as  salmons, 
trouts,  chars,  whitefishes,  graylings,  &c.  (See  Trout 
and  Whitefish.)  Most  of  these  are  game-fish,  all  are 
highly  regarded  as  delicate  and  nutritious  food,  and 
many  of  them  sustain  important  commercial  fisheries 
and  preserving  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  present  article  will  be  restricted  to  those  species, 
chiefly  American,  popularly  knowu  as  salmon.  The 
salmon  (Salmo  saiir),  a  marine,  auadroiuous  fish, 
ascending  all  suitable  rivers  in  northern  Europe  (Scan¬ 
dinavia)  and  in  North  America  north  of  the  Merrimac; 
formerly  it  abounded  as  far  south  as  the  Hudson.  Many 
still  reach  market  from  the  Penobscot  and  other  rivers 
of  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  “some¬ 
times  permanently  landlocked  in  lakes,  where  its  habits 
and  coloration  .  .  .  change  somewhat,  wdien  it  be¬ 
comes  variety  sebago."  It  is  considered  the  first  in  rank 
among  game-fishes  by  anglers,  who  take  great  pride  in 
its  skilful  capture.  Certain  preserved  rivers  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Norway,  and  the  Upper  St.  John  and  Mira- 
michi  rivers  in  New  Brunswick,  are  regarded  as  the 
best  salmon  streams.  This  is  the  only  Atlantic  salmon. 
All  the  following  belong  to  Pacific  w  aters  and  to  a  dif- 
leient  genus,  Oucorhyuchns ,  which  differs  from  Sidmo  in 
the  structure  of  the  vomer  and  an  increased  number  of 
fin -rays,  especially  in  the  tail;  it  includes  five  species, 
often  called  the  king  salmons,  as  follows:  (1)  0.  gor- 
btischa,  gorbuscha,  or  humpback.  This  is  the  smallest 
(3  to  6  lbs.).  Bluish  above,  silvery  below,  the  posterior 
and  upper  parts  with  many  round  black  spots,  and  the 
dorsal  hump  much  developed  iu  the  males;  scales  very 
small.  From  the  Sacramento  north,  and  Siberia.  The 
males  in  the  fall  are  red  and  more  distorted  than  those 
of  any  other  species.  (2)  O.  keta,  dog  salmon.  Weight 
about  12  lbs.  Dusky  above,  sides  paler,  with  little 
luster;  no  defined  spots;  malesin  the  fall  distorted  and 
brick-red.  San  Francisco  to  Kamtcliatka.  Neither 
this  nor  the  humpback  has  any  value  to  civilized  people, 
because  they  run  only  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  worth¬ 
less.  (3)  O.  kisutch,  silver  salmon.  Weight,  3  to  8 
lbs.  Bluish-green,  sides  silvery,  unspotted.  Abundant 
from  San  Francisco  northward,  ascending  streams  a 
short  distance,  and  of  some  value  in  Puget  Sound  and 
northerly  iu  early  autumn.  (4)  O.  nerka,  blue-back, 
redfish,  or  Fraser  river  salmon.  Weight,  5  to  8  lbs. 
Scales  large ;  color  clear,  bright  blue  above,  sides  sil¬ 
very ;  lower  fins  pale,  upper  dusky ;  no  spots;  malesin 
the  fall  deep  crimson  red.  Columbia  river  to  Kqmt- 
cliatka,  ascending  streams  in  the  spring  to  great  dis¬ 
tances,  and  often  frequenting  mountain  lakes  in  the 
fall.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest,  best,  and  most 
valuable  of  the  salmon.  (5)  O.  chotiicha,  the  quinnat, 
chonicha,  Columbia,  or  Sacramento  salmon.  Weight. 
16  to  100  lbs.,  averaging  about  22  lbs.  in  the  Columbia, 
where  it  is  especially  abundant.  Color,  dusky  above, 
often  tinged  with  olive,  anti  slaty  on  the  head;  back, 
dorsal  fin,  and  tail  profusely  covered  with  round  black 
spots.  California  to  Alaska  and  Northern  China,  ascend¬ 
ing  all  the  large  streams  in  spring  and  summer,  mov¬ 
ing  up,  without  feeding,  until  the  spawning  season,  by 
which  time  many  of  those  which  started  first  have 
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travelled  more  than  1,500  miles.  After  spawning,  most 
or  all  of  those  that  have  reached  the  upper  waters  per¬ 
ish  from  exhaustion  before  regaining  the  sea.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon, 
and  also  the  one  whose  deep  red  flesh  is  most  toothsome. 

These  Pacific  salmon  will  rarely  take  a  hook,  and 
afford  the  angler  little  sport.  They  are  caught  in 
seines,  gill-nets,  hand  dip-nets,  &c.,  in  pounds,  by 
spearing,  in  revolving  scoops  or  “  wheels”  (now  illegal 
in  some  States),  and  by  various  ingenious  contrivances 
among  the  Indians,  large  tribes  of  whom  subsist  almost 
wholly  upon  their  flesh — fresh,  dried  or  smoked.  It  was 
foreseen,  long  ago,  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
salmon  entering  the  rivers  of  California  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  basin  would  soon  deplete  and  later  extinguish  this 
most  valuable  fish,  unless  moderation  was  exercised. 
Laws  have  therefore  been  passed  in  each  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  and  in  British  Columbia,  restricting  the 
seasons  at  which  salmon  may  be  caught,  forbidding  cer¬ 
tain  engines  of  destruction,  reserving  closed  spawning- 
grounds,  and  otherwise  protecting  the  annual  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fish.  In  addition  to  this,  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  has  in  operation  three  propagating 
stations,  at  Baird  and  Fort  Gaston  (Redwood)  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Clackamas,  Ore.,  where  salmon  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  fry  used  to  restock  abandoned  streams, 
or  to  introduce  the  species  into  the  Eastern  waters.  It 
it  is  probable  that  similar  remedial  methods  must  soon  be 
applied  to  Alaska,  where  enormous  quantitiesof  salmon 
(especially  quinnat)  are  caught  aunually,  and  where 
it  is  especially  necessary  that  this  fish  should  not  become 
extinct,  because  it  forms  the  main  food-supply  of  the 
whole  native  inland  population.  In  respect  to  salmon 
in  Alaska,  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  one  of  the  specialists 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  makes  the  following 
recent  summary : 

“  The  red  salmon  [».  e.,  quinnat ]  is  now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  species  for  canning  and  salting  in  Alaska,  and 
its  flesh  is  so  red  as  to  win  for  it  a  reputation  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  its  edible  qualities.  The  largest  and  finest 
species  is  the  king  or  quinnat  salmon,  which  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Yukon  and 
the  Nushagak.  The  humpback  is  the  smallest,  most 
abundant  and  most  widely  distributed  of  Alaskan  sal¬ 
mon.  It  is  not  taken  for  canning  purposes,  but  being 
one  of  the  most  palatable  species  in  the  fresh-run  con¬ 
dition  it  is  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  in 
that  connection.  The  silver  salmon  is  used  to  some 
extent  for  canning,  but  far  less  than  the  red  salmon, 
while  the  dog  salmon  is  regarded  by  the  whites  as  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  group.” 

The  canning  of  salmon  (preserving  their  cooked  flesh 
in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  maritime  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
San  Francisco  north,  but  especially  iu  the  Sacramento 
and  Columbia  valleys,  and  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  and  southern  Alaska.  The  canneries  employ 
during  the  summer  a  large  and  motley  collection  of 
white,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  total  production  approaches  1,800,000  cases  of  48  I-lb. 
cans  each,  of  which  British  Columbia  furnishes  nearly 
one-third.  Statistics  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com¬ 
mission  showed  that  in  1889  the  salmon  catch  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  aggregated  nearly 
50,000,000  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received 
over  $2, (XX), 000.  Of  this  the  canneries  utilized  over 
41,iMXl,000  pounds,  and  filled  022,057  cases,  having  a 
market  value  of  $8,703,818.  Similar  figures  for  Alaska 
in  1892  show  that  650,000  cases  were  packed:  and 
British  Columbia  canneries  packed  nearly  as  much,  the 
value  of  this  product  there,  in  1893,  being  $3,150,709. 
The  process  of  canning  is  rapid  and  is  aided  by 
machinery  throughout.  “  The  fish  are  thrown  from  the 
arriving  scows  to  a  latticed  floor,  or  loaded  directly  into 
the  trucks  and  rolled  into  the  cannery.  The  cleaner 
seizes  a  fish,  and  in  2  seconds  trims  and  cleans  it — 
beheading,  detailing,  and  rending  it  with  so  many 
strokes  of  his  long,  thin  knife.  It  is  washed,  scraped, 
cut  in  sections  the  length  of  a  can,  packed,  soldered, 
steamed,  tested,  vented,  steamed  again,  resoldered, 
lacquered,  labelled,  and  boxed.  The  tin  is  taken  up  in 
sheets,  and  an  ingenious  machine  punches,  rolls,  and 
fits  the  covers  to  the  cans,  which  roll  down  an  inclined 
gutter  of  melted  solder  which  closes  the  edges.  The 
experts  can  tell,  by  a  tap  of  the  finger,  if  each  can  is 
air-tight.  If  not  hermetically  closed,  the  contents 
rapidly  change,  burst  the  cans  in  transit  ‘below,’  or 
explode  unpleasantly  in  distant  markets.” 

The  most  picturesque  presentation  of  this  industry  is 
in  Alaska,  where  a  score  of  canneries  exist  along  the 
coast.  Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore,  whose  w'ords  are  quoted 
above,  describes  them  further  as  follows : 

“  The  seining  and  outdoor  work  are  done  by  white 
men,  a  few  Indians  being  sometimes  employed  under 
them.  While  industrious  to  a  degree,  the  Tlingit  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon ;  and  the  native  is  too  apt  to 
strike,  to  start  upon  a  prolonged  potlatch'Mr'go  berrying 
or  fisliing  on  his  own  account,  in  the  height  of  the 
salmon  run.  In  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  cans 
and  machines  within  doors,  neither  he  nor  the  white 
man  can  approach  the  automatic  exactness  and  dexterity 
of  the  Chinese,  who,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  take  no 
account  of  a  day’s  working  hours,  and  keep  the 
machinery  moving  as  long  as  there  are  fish  in  the 
cannery.  .  .  .  The  Alaska  canners  are  not  held  to 
any  restrictions  as  in  British  Columbia,  not  taxed  or 
hindered  in  any  way.  They  may  take  any  piece  of 
ground  they  see  fit  in  tracts  of  160  acres,  and  receive  a 
patent  after  paying  $125  an  acre  and  the  cost  of  survey. 
There  is  no  tax  upon  cannery  boats,  no  limit  to  the 
eize  of  net-meshes,  no  close  season,  and  the  salmon 


inspector,  who  is  supposed  to  preveut  the  placing  of 
weirs  and  traps  in  the  streams,  has  no  vessel  at  his 
command  with  which  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  can¬ 
neries  drain  the  country  of  their  natural  wealth  ;  make 
no  permanent  settlements,  nor  any  improvements; 
spend  almost  nothing  of  their  profits  in  the  Territory; 
and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  corruption 
among  the  native  people.” 

Slil'vafje  Reg'ula'tioiis.  (Marti.  Law.)  In  all 
countries  salvage  is  allowed  to  persons  who  save  a  ship 
or  boat,  or  its  cargo,  or  the  lives  of  persons  belonging 
to  it,  from  danger  or  loss,  either  from  shipwreck  or  cap¬ 
ture,  or  abandonment.  The  amount  of  such  salvage  or 
remuneration  is  settled  by  maritime  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  risk  encountered  and  enterprise 
shown  by  the  salvors  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  a 
ship ;  upon  the  imminence  of  the  danger  from  which  the 
vessel  or  the  cargo  is  saved  ;  upon  the  amount  of  work, 
ability,  and  time  used  in  the  rescue ;  upon  the  worth  of 
what  is  rescued,  and  upon  the  degree  of  success  in  the 
accomplishment.  The  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  which  settles  all  questions  of  salvage  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  extends  not  only  over  the 
high  seas,  but  over  the  seacoasts  and  navigable  rivers 
as  far  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  In  order  to  be 
entitled  to  salvage  the  service  performed  must  be  vol¬ 
untary,  as  distinguished  from  the  efforts  of  the  master 
and  crew  of  the  rescued  vessel,  who  are  under  agree¬ 
ment  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  safety ;  or  even  the 
efforts  of  the  passengers,  for  it  is  considered  that  in 
case  of  a  common  danger  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  do 
what  they  can  for  the  common  safety.  If,  however, 
the  efforts  of  any  passenger  or  member  of  the  crew  sur¬ 
pass  what  can  justly  be  expected  of  him  under  the 
circumstances,  he  is  usually  judged  to  have  earned  a 
right  to  salvage.  The  effort  of  salvors  must  also  be 
effective  in  order  to  earn  reward,  except  when  their 
services  have  been  called  for  and  engaged  by  the  ship 
in  peril.  In  that  case  their  title  to  salvage  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort  made,  whether  successful  or  not; 
in  all  other  cases,  the  undertaking  being  at  their  own 
risk,  is  only  rewarded  in  proportion  to  its  success.  If 
part  of  a  salvage  service  is  accomplished  by  one  com¬ 
pany  of  rescuers  and  the  rest  by  another,  the  salvage 
must  be  divided  between  them,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  first  company  had  entirely  abandoned  the 
effort,  in  which  case  the  reward  is  all  given  to  the 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  while  one  set  of  res¬ 
cuers  is  at  work,  another  joins  in  the  enterprise,  the 
law  favors  the  first  comers,  and  the  second  have  to 
prove  that  their  aid  was  either  actually  necessary  or 
at  least  beneficial  before  they  can  claim  reward.  No 
salvage  at  all  can  be  collected  for  help  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  boat  can  prove  to  have  been  given  against  his 
will  and  protest,  or  in  the  absence  of  risk  or  damage; 
although,  if  he  consents  to  receive  aid,  salvage  may  be 
collected  when  the  danger,  though  actual,  was  not 
imminent.  Where  one  ship  rescues  another  ship,  or 
its  cargo,  the  owner  of  the  rescuing  ship  (even  if  he 
chance  to  be  part  owner  of  the  injured  ship  as  well), 
the  master,  and  all  the  members  of  the  crew  are  entitled 
to  share  in  the  reward.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
seameD  should  actually  have  taken  part  in  the  rescue, 
as  long  as  they  were  in  readiness  to  do  so.  Pilots  can 
seldom  collect  salvage  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  render  assist¬ 
ance,  and  usually  they  can  only  collect  their  fees  for 
pilotage.  The  same  is  true  of  tugs  and  steamers,  unless 
they  endanger  themselves  in  bringing  in  an  injured 
boat,  or  unless  the  boat  is  a  derelict  (that  is,  per¬ 
manently  deserted  by  master  and  crew),  in  which  case 
the  first  to  take  possession  is  entitled  to  collect  a  very 
large  salvage,  which  formerly  was  always  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  deserted  boat,  but  now  varies,  some¬ 
times  being  less,  but  very  seldom  more.  The  recapture 
of  a  boat  which  has  been  taken  by  an  enemy  is  re¬ 
warded  w-ith  salvage  if  it  is  effected  before  the  boat  is 
condemned  as  a  prize,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  cause 
for  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  condemned,  but  a 
claim  for  salvage  on  any  grounds  may  be  annulled  or 
lessened  by  neglect  or  blunders  of  the  salvors,  resulting 
in  injury  to  that  which  has  been  saved.  Unless  they 
have  special  contracts,  the  salvors  must  also  share  any 
unavoidable  depreciation  in  value  of  the  rescued  prop¬ 
erty  occurring  before  the  settlement  of  their  claim, 
which  is  not  like  that  of  a  creditor,  which  must  be 
satisfied  in  full,  but,  for  the  time,  is  that  of  a  partner. 
Until  their  claim  is  settled,  however,  they  have  a  lien 
upon  the  property  saver],  and  can  bring  suit  against  its 
owner;  a  maritime  lien  is  independent  of  possession, 
and  consequently  is  the  simplest  way  of  assuring  pay¬ 
ment  of  salvage.  No  reward  can  lie  collected  in  the 
United  States  for  the  saving  of  life  unless  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  property,  but  in  some  cases  such  reward  has 
been  adjudged  in  England. 

Salva'tion  Ar'm.y.  In  1865  Rev.  William  Booth, 
who  had  left  the  Methodist  Church  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  revival  work,  began  a  series  of  open-air 
meetings  in  East  London,  and  succeeded  in  rousing 
enough  interest  to  enable  him  to  found  the  East  London 
Mission,  and  to  rent  a  ball.  His  work  gradually  attracted 
outside  attention  and  aid,  and  he  was  able  to  broaden 
the  field  of  his  mission  and  to  establish  branches.  In 
1869  he  changed  its  name  to  the  Christian  Mission,  and 
in  1878  the  government  of  its  widespread  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  had  become  so  cumbersome  tinder  the 
Methodist  polity,  which  had  been  followed,  that  a  con¬ 
ference  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  whole  system 
to  the  Salmtion  Army,  and  to  adopt  a  complete  military 
irganization  and  government,  with  William  Booth  as 
general,  having  full  controlling  power.  The  novelty 
of  the  military  idea  and  titles  attracted  attention,  and  I 


so  did  the  martial  music,  with  the  parades  and  open-air 
preaching  of  the  uniformed  Salvationists.  At  first, 
although  making  many  converts  among  the  poor,  they 
met  with  little  except  ridicule  from  the  better  classes, 
but  gradually,  as  it  became  evident  that  they  were 
reaching  a  grade  of  people  for  whom  other  religious 
societies  were  doing  comparatively  little,  the  Salvation 
Army  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
religious  and  philanthropic  organizations  in  existence. 
In  doctrine  the  Salvation  Army  follows  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  the  evangelical  churches,  preaching  repent¬ 
ance,  forgiveness,  and  redemption,  emphasizing  the 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  but  pur¬ 
posely  avoiding  a  formal  creed  and  all  those  details  of 
dogma  over  which  the  evangelical  churches  disagree. 
Every  Salvationist  is  taught  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  church 
militant,  and  that  he  must  make  it  his  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  comes  iu  contact.  The  officers,  moreover,  are 
specially  set  apart  and  maintained  by  the  others,  in  order 
tliat  no  care  shall  come  between  them  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  They  are  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
ways  and  means,  and  the  giving  of  their  commissions  is  a 
religious  ceremony.  Women  and  men  have  equal  lights 
and  duties,  there  being  no  position  in  the  army  which 
a  woman  may  not  fill.  The  service  is  purely  voluntary ; 
recruits  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion, 
and  must  sign  “  the  articles  of  war,”  in  which  they 
promise  to  live  for  God  and  the  army,  to  be  obedient  to 
lawful  orders,  and  to  lead  pure  lives;  they  are  then 
expected  to  take  up  active  work,  but  they  may  retire 
from  the  army  at  any  time.  Every  corps,  division,  and 
territory  supports  itself,  and  no  salaries  are  promised, 
the  officers  receiving  only  what  they  actually  need. 
Besides  regular  members  of  the  army,  there  is  an  aux¬ 
iliary  league,  made  up  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
active  part  in  the  work,  but  wish  to  give  it  the  support 
of  their  names,  money,  or  influence. 

From  1878  to  1891,  the  army  increased  from  80  corps 
and  127  workers,  or  “officers,”  to  4,291  corpsand  10,617 
officers,  of  w  hom  4,539  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,331 
in  the  U.  S.  The  movement  in  the  U.  S.  dates  from 
March,  1880,  when  Commissioner  George  Scott  Railton, 
and  a  company  of  seven  workers,  came  from  England 
and  began  it.  In  spite  of  a  secession,  in  1884,  the  force 
increased  rapidly;  in  1894  the  army  was  established  iu 
620  cities  and  towns,  ami  numbered  754  corps,  counting' 
the  outpost.  In  1896  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth, 
who  were  then  in  command  in  America,  were  oideied 
away ;  not  wishing  to  leave  the  field  of  work  w  ith 
which  they  had  identified  themselves,  they  resigned 
from  the  main  army  and  started  a  division  called  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  under  their  own  control.  On 
Jan.  1,  1897,  this  new  organization  had  already  grown 
to  three  regiments  of  ten  battalions,  with  150  staff 
officers,  distributed  among  76  cities  and  towns,  with  130 
organized  posts.  Iu  1897  the  main  army  had  increased 
to  5,469  corps,  with  about  15,000  officers,  of  which  675- 
corps  and  2,125  officers  are  in  the  U.  S.  In  1890  Gen. 
Wm.  Booth  published  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out,  giving  a  minute  account  of  a  philanthropic  scheme- 
which  has  since  come  into  partial  operation  w  ith  great 
success.  Its  proposed  “  city  colony,”  into  which  outcasts 
are  to  be  received  and  offered  work,  and  its  “farm, 
colony,”  to  w  hich  those  found  anxious  to  work  are  sent 
from  the  city  colony,  are  already  practically  established 
in  the  form  of  numerous  homes,  shelters,  factories,  and. 
farms;  and  the  “over-sea-colony”  is  likely  soon  to  be 
arranged  for.  All  the  property  of  the  army  is  held  by 
the  general,  as  trustee;  the  strictest  accounts  are  kept, 
and  published  yearly.  The  revenue  of  the  army  comes 
from  numerous  business  enterprises,  among  them  the 
publication  of  its  papers,  pamphlets,  books,  and  song- 
books,  from  collections  in  the  meetings,  and  from  other 
gifts.  The  War  Cry  is  its  best-known  publication,  hav¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  over  4<  >0,000  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  also  being  issued  locally,  under  the  same,  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  name,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  army  is- 
represented. 

Salvini  (sdl-ve'-ny) ,  Tommaso,  tragedian,  was  born  in 
Milan,  Italy,  in  1830;  received  an  excellent  literary 
education  from  his  father;  adopted  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  played  first  at  the  Royal  Theater,  in  Naples ; 
afterward,  for  6  years,  was  a  member  of  a  troupe,  and 
played  in  several  of  the  leading  Italian  theaters;  was 
for  some  time  with  Madame  Ristori.  He  made  his 
greatest  success  in  1865,  at  Florence,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  Dante’s  birth,  the 
play  being  Francesca  da  Rimini,  with  Madame  Ristori  as- 
Francesca.  Florence  presented  him  with  a  statuette  of 
Dante.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1875  and  in 
1881,  his  Othello  attracting  universal  attention,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  praise  of  art  ciitics.  His  last 
appearance  in  England  was  in  1884.  He  was  knighted' 
by  King  Victor  Emanuel. — His  son,  Ai.kxander  Sai.- 
VINI,  achieved  some  success  as  a  tragedian,  especially’- 
in  The  Three  Guardsmen ;  died  Dec.  15,  1896. 

Samana  (sah-ma'nah).  A  peninsula,  bay,  and  splendid 
harbor  on  the  E.  coast  of  San  Domingo,  West  Indies. 
On  Jan.  10,  1873,  this  portion  of  the  island  came  into- 
the  control  of  a  company  of  American  capitalists,  who 
had,  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  San  Domingo, 
purchased  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it,  together 
with  other  important  concessions,  such  as  the  right  to 
organize  a  police  and  navy  for  protection,  and  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  flag;  but  on  March  25,  1874,  all  the  rights  of  the 
company  were  confiscated  for  non-payment  of  the  stip¬ 
ulated  annual  rent.  See  Hayti. 

Snnis  liui.  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  China,  on  the  West,  or  Si,  river,  not  far  above  its- 
mouth.  It  has  been  recently  created  ail  open  port  by 
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tlie  Chinese  government,  ami  though  at  present  unim¬ 
portant  in  itself,  it  stands  at  the  junction  of  three  river 
systems  and  is  connected  by  creeks  and  canals  with  the 
river  on  w  hich  Canton  is  situated,  so  that  it  must  even¬ 
tually  become  an  important  point  of  distribution, 
through  which  will  pass  much  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  provinces  of  Kwansi,  Yun-uan,  and 
Kweichou. 

Still  An'gelo,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Tom 
Green  co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,820. 

Still  Ilie'go,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Duval  co., 
63  m.  W.  of  Corpus  Christi.  Pop.  (1897)  2,025. 

San  Eliza'rio.  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  El  Paso  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,495. 

Still  Jaciu'to,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
bounded  N.E.  by  Trinity  river.  Surface,  undulating, 
heavily  timbered ;  soil,  varied.  Cap.  Cold  Spring.  Pup. 
(1897)  8,150. 

San  Juan',  in  Colorado,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Uncompahgre  river,  and  other  small  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous.  Has  rich  mines  of  silver  and 
gold;  copper,  galena,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Cap. 
Silverton.  Pup.  (1897  )  3,450. 

San  Juan,  in  Neto  Mexico,  extreme  N.W.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Colorado  and  Arizona;  area,  6,008  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  San  Juan  river.  Surface,  plateaus  and  hills, 
with  several  well-watered  valleys  ;  soil,  fertile  in  valley, 
and  on  mesas  when  irrigated.  Has  coal  and  limestone; 
not  much  timber.  Cap.  Aztec.  Pop.  (1897)  2,075. 

San  J  nan.  in  Utah,  extreme  S.E.  co. ;  area,  9,178  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  W.  by  Colorado  river,  and  intersected  by  San 
Juan  river.  Surface,  mountainous;  good,  fertile  soil ; 
timber  limited.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Cap.  Bluff.  Pup.  (1895)  500. 

San  Juan,  in  Washington,  &  N.W.  co.,  comprising  the 
island  of  San  Juan  and  other  islauds  in  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  and  Gulf  of  Georgia,  near  the  north  end 
of  Puget  Sound;  area,  600  sq.  m.  Surface,  northern 
part  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded;  southern  part 
mostly  roiling  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Silver,  copper, 
and  galena.  Cop.  Friday  Harbor.  Pop.  (1897)  2,460. 

San  Jlig'uel.  in  Colorado,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,300  sq. 
m. ;  intersected  by  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  rivers. 
Surface,  principally  mountainous,  with  excellent  stock 
ranges  and  a  small  area  ot  farming  land.  Cap.  Tellu- 
ride.  Pop.  (1897)  5,500. 

Sanato'rinni.  n.  [Low  Lat.,  sanatorius,  health- 
giving.]  A  place  to  which  people  resort  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  or  restoration  of  health  ;  especially,  in  tropical 
climates,  an  elevated  summer-residence  station. — An 
institution,  or  hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  disease 
or  the  care  of  invalids;  usually  so  located  as  to  render 
available  the  use  of  natural  therapeutic  agents  or  con¬ 
ditions. 

San'born,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  O'Brien  co.,  25  m. 
W.  of  Spencer;  has  railroad  roundhouse  and  repair 
shops.  Pop.  (1895)  1,242. 

Sanborn,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
680  sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  the  Dakota  river.  Surjace, 
gently  rolling  prairie;  soil,  dark,  rich  sandy  loam. 
Cap.  Woonsocket.  Pop.  (1895)  4,326. 

Sand  Beach,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co., 
on  Lake  Huron,  62  m.  N.  of  Port  Huron ;  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  flour,  salt,  and  lumber. and  is  the  chief 
grain  market  for  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Here  is  a  government  breakwater  which  encloses  oue 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Lakes.  Pop.  (1894)  1,273. 

Sand'-blast,  n.  A  process  invented  by  C.  Tilghman, 
of  Philadelphia,  about  1871),  in  which  a  stream  of  sand 
is  introduced  into  a  rapid  jet  of  steam  or  air  so  as  to 
acquire  a  high  velocity,  and  is  then  directed  upon  a  hard 
substance  so  as  to  cut  or  wear  aw  ay  its  surface.  The 
apparatus  has  been  found  useful  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  purposes,  such  as  lettering  stone,  ornament¬ 
ing  glass,  cutting  holes  in  crockery,  Ac.  To  produce 
ornaments  or  inscriptions  on  stone,  either  in  relief  or 
intaglio,  a  stencil  of  iron  or  caoutchouc  is  held  or 
cemented  to  the  stone,  and  the  sand  jet  is  applied  with 
an  even  and  steady  motion  over  the  whole  surface,  so 
that  all  the  exposed  parts  may  be  cut  to  the  same 
depth.  The  apparatus  used  consists  essentially  ot  a 
receptacle  or  hopper  filled  with  sharp  sand,  and  led 
down  through  a  tube  until  it  reaches  a  point  wheie  a 
blast  of  air  or  a  jet  of  steam  under  pressure  joins  it  and 
carries  it  along  in  a  flexible  tube  to  be  directed  over 
the  work.  In  using  steam  as  the  impelling  force, 
appliances  are  provided  for  directing  it  away  again,  so 
that  the  sand  is  practically  dry  when  it  strikes  the 
work.  If  a  slight  effect  only  is  required,  as  in  obscur¬ 
ing  the  face  of  glass  or  in  frosting  metal,  a  pressure 
of  only  a  few  pounds  to  the  inch  is  sufficient,  and  by 
keeping  the  work  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  blast  the  sand  is  spread  and  a  large 
surface  is  quickly  covered.  If  deep  cutting  is  required, 
however,  a  pressure  of  100  or  150  pounds  ot  tiir  is  often 
used.  The  tendency  of  the  sand  is  to  cut  every  hard 
and  brittle  substance,  but  to  leave  every  soft  and  yield¬ 
ing  substance  uninjured.  Hence  rubber,  lace,  papei, 
&c.  may  be  used  for  patterns,  and  the  hands  may  be 
thrust  under  the  blast  with  impunity  ’f  the  finger-nails 
be  protected  by  soft  leather  or  the  like 

Sand'dot,  n.  A  plot  of  sandy  soil ;  specifically,  such 
a  lot  in  San  Francisco  where  gatherings  were  Held  and 
addressed  by  Dennis  Kearney,  a  labor  agitator,  and 
who  thence  became  known  as  the  Sand-lot  orat«»r. 
The  Constitution  of  California,  adopted  in  1879,  under 
the  influence  of  this  agitation,  has  be‘*u  called  the 

Sand-lot  Constitution.  ...... 

Sand  man,  «.  ( Nursery  lore.)  The  mythical  being 

that  causes  children  to  be  sleepy,  who  are  told  when 
they  rub  their  eyes  that  “  the  saudman  is  around. 


Snnd'pipe,  or  Sand'gall,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  deep 
cylindrical,  vertical  cavity,  penetrating  calcareous  rock 
in  England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  and  filled  witli 
sand  or  gravel.  One  was  mentioned  by  Lyell  as  being 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  over  60  feet  deep.  Lyell 
attributes  them  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  and 
the  roots  ot  trees,  on  the  chalk  below. 

Saml'pipers.  u.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  group  of  shore- 
birds  (  Totaninse),  including  those  in  which  the  hill  is 
straight  or  slightly  upturned,  and  the  toes  at  the  base 
partly  webbed.  They  occur  inland,  along  the  beaches 
of  lakes  and  margins  of  streams,  but  are  most  numerous 
along  the  seashore,  running  swiflly  hack  and  forih  with 
the  ripples,  and  finding  their  food  between  tide-marks 
by  thrusting  their  bills,  which  are  highly  sensitive  at 
the  point,  into  the  sand  in  search  of  small  animals. 
Their  colors  are  usually  in  neutral  tint,  beautifully  dis¬ 
posed  when  closely  examined,  but  inconspicuous  at  a 
distance;  some,  however,  have  brighter  dresses.  They 
gather  in  small  flocks,  and  are  exceedingly  alert,  some 
member  of  the  company  being  always  on  the  watch, 
and  ready  to  alarm  the  rest  by  loud  shrieks,  a  cause  of 
frequent  discomfiture  to  sportsmen  when  shooting  along 
shore  or  in  the  marshes,  and  finding  their  game  repeat¬ 
edly  warned  by  officious  sandpipers.  All  are  migratory 
in  temperate  regions,  and  many  go  to  the  remotest 
arctic  shores  and  islands  to  breed,  being  seen  in  the 
U.  S.  only  during  the  migrations,  and  several  are  cir¬ 
cumpolar  in  their  distribution.  The  ruff  and  some 
others  develop  a  remarkable  outgrowth  of  feathers  on 
the  breast  and  neck  in  the  males  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  they  expand  these  in  a  manner  intended  to 
be  terrifying  when  engaged  in  fighting,  in  which  a 
large  part  of  their  time  seems  to  be  spent.  Another 
one,  the  Alaskan  pectoral  sandpiper,  can  fill  its  oesoph¬ 
agus  with  air  until  it  is  swollen  almost  as  large  as  its 
body.  This  is  a  part  of  its  love-making,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  short,  erratic  flights,  and  the  utterance 
of  very  sweet  and  prolonged  notes.  These  birds  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  beach  sand,  with  little  or  no  nest  be¬ 
neath  them  ;  and  the  four  eggs  are  darkly  spotted,  and 
sharply  conical  in  form.  Few  of  the  species  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  much  value  to  sportsmen.  The  most  com¬ 
mon,  widespread,  and  closely  resident  species  in  tire 
U.  S.  is  the  tip-up,  or  teeter-tail,  of  every  stream,  lake, 
and  coast. 

SanTortl.  in  Florida,  a  city  of  Orange  co.,  on  St.  John's 
river,  193  m.  S.  of  Jacksonville;  has  large  saw  mills, 
machine  shops,  and  cigar  factories.  Ships  oranges  and 
early  vegetables  north.  Pop.  (1897)  2,150. 

Sanfortl.  in  Maine,  a  jiost-town  of  Y'ork  co.,  36  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Portland ;  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  (1897)  4, (iOO. 

Sanita  tion,  n.  The  devising  and  carrying  out  of 
methods  for  promoting  the  public  health,  by  the  use 
of  preventive  measures,  the  destruction  of  disease- 
germs,  and  the  securing  of  the  enforcement  ol  hygienic 
rules  and  regulations. 

Sank'ey,  Ira  D.,  evangelist,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  28, 1840.  Always  musical,  he  led  a  church 
choir  in  New  Castle,  and  was  active  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
met  Mr.  Moody  at  a  convention  in  Indianapolis,  and 
from  that  time  worked  with  him  in  the  evangelistic 
field,  being  the  possessor  of  a  fine  baritone  voice,  and 
exceedingly  popular  He  has  published  Sacred  Songs 
and  Solos,  which  has  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Sail'ta  A'na.  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Orange  co.,  33  m.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles;  in  a  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  district.  Pop.  (1897)  4,250. 

San'ta  Claus,  or  Klaus,  n.  [Du.  for  Saint  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  children  ]  (Nursery  lore.)  The 
mythical  friend  of  children;  the  short,  fat,  and  jolly 
old  man  who  on  Christmas  Eve  is  supposed  to  drive 
over  the  roofs  in  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  reindeer,  and  to 
descend  the  chimneys  to  fill  the  stockings  with  toys  and 
goodies. 

Santa  Mon'ica.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  17  m.  \V.  of  Los 
Angeles;  a  summer  resort  and  shipping  port.  Pop. 
(1897  )  2,125. 

Santa  Paul'a.  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Ventura 
co.,  16  m.  from  Ventura.  Pop.  (1897)  1,150. 

.Sap'liead,  n.  (Colloq.)  A  soft-headed  person;  fool; 
simpleton. 

Sa'piont.  Sapiential,  a.  [Lat.  sapiens  (gen.  sa- 
pientis),  w  ise.]  Possessed  of  wisdom  or  sagacity  ;  sage. 

Sapiential  Books.  In  ancient  Jewish  literature, 
the  didactic  books,  comprising  Provei-bs  and  Ecclesiastes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus  in  Apocrypha. 

Sap'rophy te,  n.  (Bot.)  An  organism  which  grows 
on  rotting  vegetable  matter,  as  certain  fungi  and 
plants,  like  the  Indian-pipe,  that  contain  no  chloro¬ 
phyll. 

Sarasa'te,  Martin  Meljton,  violinist,  was  born  in 
Pampaluna,  Spain,  March  10,  1844 ;  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory  (1856),  and  won  first  prizes  for  solfeggio 
and  violin;  entered  Reber’s  harmony  class,  and  won  a 
premier  accessil  in  1859;  soon  after  he  abandoned  com¬ 
position  for  violin  practice ;  gave  concerts  all  over 
Europe  with  great  success  ;  visited  America,  North  and 
South,  in  1890  and  1894. 

Sure-,  Sarco-.  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  snrx  (gen.  sarkos),  flesh. 

Sar'cey,  Francisqie,  dramatic  critic,  was  liorn  at 
Dourdan,  France,  Oct.  8,  1828;  has  been  dramatic  critic 
of  Figaro,  Heme  Nationale,  and  Temps ;  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  novels,  and  2  volumes  of  reminiscences.  My  Youth 
(1885),  and  Sourenirs  of  My  Age  (1892).  Also  published 
The  Theater  (1893). 


Sardou',  Victorien,  dramatist,  was  born  In  Paris,  Sept. 
7,  1831  ;  has  written  many  successful  plays,  including 
Fedora,  Theodora,  and  La  Tosca,  which  were  written  for 
Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  also  played  by  Fanny  Davenport. 
His  Gismonda  was  produced  by  Mme.  Bernhardt,  in 
Paris,  in  1894 ;  and  his  Madame  Sans  Gene  was  presented 
in  New  Yrork  in  1895.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1863,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1877. 

Sargas  so  Sea.  The  name  given  to  several  immeme 
areas  of  floatiug  meadows  found  in  mid-ocean  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  formed  by  a  sea-weed 
called  by  the  botanists  Sargassum  bacciferum,  and  popu¬ 
larly  Gulf-weed,  Sea-lentils,  Sea-grasses,  and  Sargasso. 
The  most  celebrated  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
that  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  region  of  the  West  Indies,  from  20° 
to  about  65°  of  west  longitude,  and  from  the  parallel 
of  20°  to  that  of  45°.  It  wras  first  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  unless  indeed  the  Phoenicians  fell  in  with  it 
during  their  early  voyages,  as  seems  possible  from  a 
passage  in  Aristotle.  Dr.  Collingwood,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  interesting  account  of  that  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea,  compares  its  area  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ;  and  this  immense  bed  of  floating  sea-weed  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  he  derived  from  plants  origi¬ 
nally  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  subsequently  torn  off 
by  some  severe  storm;  but  it  is  now  understood  that- 
the  plants  composing  it  increase  by  rapid  growth,  al¬ 
though  in  this  condition  they  never  produce  either 
roots  or  fruit.  This  meadow  of  sea-weed  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  immense  extent  of  vegetation,  hut  for 
the  great  variety  of  animal  life  abounding  in  its  midst. 
Innumerable  species  of  Crustacea,  many  annelids, 
mollusca,  polyzoa,  polyps,  and  fishes  are  found  in  it. 
Investigations  of  patches  of  the  weed  always  furnish  a 
fruitful  field  of  research  to  naturalists.  It  is  mentioned 
as  an  interesting  circumstance  that  all  the  animals 
found  harboring  in  the  Sargasso  sea-weed  are  of  the 
same  general  tint  as  that  of  the  weed  itself,  assimi 
lating  themselves  so  closely  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that,  in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  minute 
animal  life  in  these  localities,  many  of  our  wandering 
fishes,  such  as  various  species  of  mackerel,  etc.,  find  in 
such  places  those  breeding  regions  that  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  sought  for  in  vain.  The  position  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  in  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  similar  patches  in  other 
oceans,  is  believed  to  be  determined  by  the  course  of  the 
greater  oceanic  currents,  as  it  occupies  the  eddy  formed 
by  the  northern  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  the 
west, and  its  southward  branch,  which  is  deflected  from 
the  Hanks  of  Newfoundland,  and  extends  to  the  south, 
by  the  way  of  the  Azores,  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Another  tract  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  found  in  the 
Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California  ;  and  still  an¬ 
other  extends  along  in  the  Antarctic  waters  from 
Australia  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Sargassum  is  eaten 
in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Sar'gent,  Ehes,  jourualist,  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1813;  was  editorially  connected  witli 
Boston  and  New  Y'ork  papers ;  issued  a  series  of  school 
text-books,  and  wrote  several  dramas  and  poems.  Of  the 
latter  the  best  known  is,  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wane.  Died 
Dec.  31,  1880. 

Sargent.  John  Singer,  painter,  was  born  of  American 
parents  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1856;  studied  under  Caro¬ 
lus  Duran,  in  Paris;  received  second-class  medal  at  the 
Salon  in  1881 ;  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889  :  and  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  same 
year.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  portrait-painting. 
His  La  Carmencita  was  purchased  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  1892. 

Sargent,  in  North  D<ikola,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. 
Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Cap.  Forman. 
Pop.  (1897)  5,550. 

Saro'ny.  Napoleon,  artist,  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
in  1821.  He  was  successful  first  as  a  lithographer;  but 
after  the  Civil  War  opened  a  photographic  studio  in 
New  Y'ork  city,  and  became  the  most  popular  and 
voluminous  artist  in  his  line;  his  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  accumulation  of  30  years,  numbered  over 
60.000,  and  included  the  portraits  of  the  most  notable 
Americans,  and  many  distinguished  foreign  visitors. 
Died  Nov.  9,  1896. 

Sa'ros.  n.  (Astron.)  A  cycle  of  eclipses;  being  18  years, 
10  days,  7  hours,  and  42  minutes,  during  which  period 
all  eclipses,  whether  solar  or  lunar,  occurring  during  one 
saros  are  repeated  during  the  next  saros,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  order.  This  cycle  was  know  n  to  the  Chaldeans, 
but  the  cause  was  not  ascertained  until  a  long  time  after. 
The  cause  arises  from  a  lack  of  exact  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  223  synodical  periods  of  the  moon  =  6,585'321 
days  =  18y.  lOd.  7h.  42m.  and  19  revolutions  of  the  sun 
with  respect  to  the  moon’s  node  —  6,585  772  days.  The 
difference  between  the  periods  is  lull.  49‘6ni.,  during 
which  time  the  sun  moves  28'  relative  to  the  moon’s 
node.  From  these  curious  circumstances  the  following 
phenomena  result.  Suppose,  for  a  solar  eclipse,  that 
the  sun  and  moon  are  near  the  descending  node,  and 
just  within  the  eclipse  limits;  there  will  then  he  a  very 
small  eclipse  at  the  north  pole.  Now,  at  the  begining 
of  the  next  saros,  the  sun  and  moon  will  be  near 
together  again,  but  28'  nearer  the  node,  and  the  same 
eclipse  will  take  place  again,  but  happening  nearer  the 
node,  the  shadow  will  pass  across  the  earth  a  little 
farther  south  than  it  did  before.  Again,  after  ttie  lapse 
of  another  sarosic  cycle,  the  sun  and  moon  will  once 
more  be  within  the  eclipse  limit,  but  28'  still  nearer  the 
node,  and  therefore  the  eclipse  will  he  still  farther 
south.  Now,  after  this  eclipse  has  appeured  some  33  to 
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35  times,  requiring  about  650  years,  the  eclipse  will 
take  place  at  the  node  and  on  the  equator.  After 
appearing  a  like  number  of  times  soutli  of  the  equator, 
it  will  pass  off  the  earth  at  the  soutli  pole,  after  having 
appeared  some  65  to  70  times,  occupying  nearly  1,300 
years.  If  during  the  saros  there  have  been  4  leap  years, 
the  interval  between  the  recurrence  of  the  eclipse  will 
be  18y.  lOd.  7h.  42m.,  and  one  day  more  if  the  29th  of 
February  has  occurred  5  times.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  not  only  one  eclipse,  but  to  all,  solar  and  lunar, 
that  come  in  at  the  descending  node,  or  at  the  ascending 
node.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  eclipse  will  come 
in  at  the  south  pole,  and  pass  off  the  earth  at  the  north 
pole.  At  whatever  day,  therefore,  an  eclipse  takes 
place,  it  will  occur  again  in  18  years  and  10  or  11  days. 
By  this  means,  which  the  ancients  called  the  saros, 
they  were  enabled  to  roughly  calculate  the  occurrence 
of  eclipses.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moon’s 
nodes  make  a  retrograde  revolution  around  the  sky  in 
18y.  218d.  21h.  22m.  46s.,  and  but  for  this  motion  there 
would  be  no  saros.  If  the  direction  of  the  moon’s  nodes 
from  the  earth’s  center  were  always  the  same,  eclipses 
would  occur  in  opposite  months,  as  do  the  transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venus.  See  Node;  Eclipse;  Moon. 

Sartain',  John,  engraver,  was  born  in  London,  Eng., 
in  1808;  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1830;  introduced  mezzotint  engraving;  practiced 
oil  and  miniature  painting  on  ivory  and  vellum,  and 
practiced  mingled  line,  mezzotints,  and  stippling  in  his 
plates.  He  was  the  editor  of  The  Foreign  Semi-monthly 
Magazine,  and  the  founder  of  Sartain's  Union  Magazine. 
He  designed  the  monument  to  Washington  and  Lafay- 
etie  in  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia.  Died  Oct. 
2>,  1897. — His  daughter,  Emily  Sartain,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

Saskatchewan,  Province  of.  See  Northwest 
Territories. 

Sateen',  n.  [From  satin.]  A  woollen  or  cotton  fabric, 
with  a  glossy  surface  in  imitation  of  satin,  made  thin 
and  light,  or  stout  and  heavy,  for  different  uses,  as  for 
dresses,  linings,  &c. 

Satellites,  «.  pi.  (Astron.)  The  only  satellite  known 
to  the  ancients  is  the  earth’s  mo  m,  which  is  the  nearest 
satellite  to  the  sun,  Mercury  and  Venus  having  none. 
The  next  satellites  discovered  were  four  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  by  Galileo,  in  1610.  Their  discovery  marked 
an  eventful  era  in  astronomy  at  a  time  when  men’s 
minds  were  wavering  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  universe;  it  exerted  a 
powerful  influence,  and  afforded  an  argument  of  over¬ 
whelming  force  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican 
system,  and  against  the  dogma  that  had  so  long  held 
sway,  that  this  little  speck  of  matter,  the  earth,  is  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  and  all  the 
planets,  and  stars,  and  comets,  and  nebula;  revolved 
around  it  as  a  guiding  and  controlling  center.  On 
Jan.  7,  1610,  with  his  little  spyglass,  Galileo  saw  what 
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no  human  eye  had  ever  before  beheld — three  bodies  in 
a  line  near  Jupiter,  two  on  the  E.  side  and  one  on  the 
W.,  as  in  No.  1.  These  he  took  to  be  stars.  On  the 
following  night  three  also  were  visible,  but,  strangely 
to  him,  all  were  on  the  west  side,  and  in  a  line,  as  in 
No.  2.  On  the  evening  of  the  loth  (the  9th  having 
been  cloudy)  his  surprise  was  still  greater  to  find  but 
two,  both  on  the  E.  side  ( No.  3).  On  the  13th  four  were 
visible,  one  on  the  E.  and  three  on  the  W.,  as  in  No.  4. 
No  wonder  the  man  was  filled  with  astonishment  at 
such  an  array  of  contradictions  to  law  and  order.  No 
discovery  in  astronomy  ever  created  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  and  discussion.  The  populace  called  the  telescope 
adiabolical  one;  refused  to  look  at  the  pestilent  worlds. 
The  climax  of  stupidity  and  bigotry  was  reached  by  one 
Sizzi,who  published  the  following  bombastic  harangue 


against  Galileo’s  discovery :  “There  are  seven  holes  in 
a  man’s  head — two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  and  a 
mouth— and  there  are  seven  days  in  a  week,  and  seven 
notes  in  music,  and  seven  metals,  and  therefore  there  are 
seven  plauets,  and  can  be  but  seven.  Now,  this  whole 
system  falls  to  the  ground  if  the  number  of  planets  be 
increased.’’  (See  Jupiter.)  As  the  earth  has  one 
moon,  and  Jupiter  four,  efforts  were  early  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  satellites  to  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Saturn  ; 
but  no  success  rewarded  the  search  until  1655,  when 
Huyghens discovered  one  to  Saturn,  which  received  the 
name  Titan.  In  1671,  Cassini  discovered  Japetus,  and 
the  following  year  Rhea,  and  in  1684  he  added  two 
more,  Tethys  and  Dione.  Nearly  100  years  elapsed  before 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  number  known,  when  Sir 
William  Herschel,  in  1789,  discovered  two  others, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  seven.  The  hist  were 
named  Mimas  and  Enceladus.  Fifty-nine  years  later, 
Bond,  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  discovered 
Hyperion,  making  eight  in  all.  Mimas  is  the  nearest 
to  the  planet,  Titan  is  the  brightest,  Hyperion  is  the 
faintest,  and  Japetus  is  the  most  distant  and  has  the 
longest  period  of  revolution,  79d.  7h.  33m.  Uranus 
has  four  satellites — not  six,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
Two  were  found  by  Herschel,  and  two  by  William 
Lassel.  But  little  is  known  about  them  except  that 
their  revolutions  are  performed  in  a  retrograde  direc¬ 
tion.  Their  names  are  Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and 
Oberon.  Their  sidereal  periods  are:  Ariel,  2d.  12h. 
28m.;  Umbriel,  4d.  3b.  27m.;  Titania,  8d.  16h.  55m.; 
Oberon,  13d.  llh.  6m.  Neptune,  as  far  as  known,  has 
but  one  moon,  which,  like  those  of  LTrauus,  revolves  in  a 
retrograde  direction  ;  it  has  never  been  honored  with  a 
name.  It  was  discovered  in  1846  by  Lassel.  Its  side¬ 
real  period  is  5d.  2Ih.  8m.,  aud  it  shines  as  a  star  of  the 
14th  magnitude.  The  earth,  like  Neptune,  has  but  one 
moon.  She  completes  her  sidereal  revolutions  around 
the  earth  in  27d.  7h.  43m.  lV5s.,  at  a  mean  distance 
238,830  miles  from  the  center  of  each.  The  above  period 
is  from  star  to  star,  aud  not  from  new  moon  to  new 
again.  As  during  the  time  the  sun  has  been  advancing 
easterly  nearly  a  degree  a  day,  the  moon,  to  overtake 
the  sun,  must  make  more  than  a  complete  revolution, 
to  do  which  requires  2d.  5h.  0m.  52s.  This  added  to 
the  length  of  the  sidereal  period  makes  the  synodic 
period  (or  month)  29d.  12h.  44m.  3s.  (See  Moon.)  As 
the  moon  rotates  on  her  axis  in  exactly  the  same  time 
that  she  revolves  around  the  earlh,  one  side  is  con¬ 
stantly  presented  to  the  earth.  It  has  always  been 
conceded  that  neither  Mercury,  Venus,  nor  Mars  had  a 
satellite,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  when  (1887) 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washing¬ 
ton,  announced  the  discovery  of  two  little  moons  to 
Mars,  bringing  the  number  of  known  satellites  in  the 
solar  system  up  to  21  members.  They  have  been 
named  Phobos  and  Deimos.  The  distance  of  Phobos 
from  the  surface  of  Mars  is  but  3.700  miles.  A  magni- 
fying  power,  therefore,  of  3,700  diameters  would  bring 
it  to  within  one  mile,  near  enough  to  distinguish  in¬ 
habitants  if  any  existed.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  to 
be  from  20  to  26  miles.  A6  Mars  rotates  in  24h.  37m„ 
and  the  satellite  revolves  around  him  in  7h.  39m„  it 
results  that  the  latter  rises  in  the  W.  and  sets  in  the  E. 
Let  the  reader  stop  a  moment  and  reflect  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  idea  of  a  month  of  only  a  little  over  7% 
hours’  duration,  the  moon,  in  only  a  little  longer  time 
than  that,  going  through  all  its  changes  from  new  to 
full,  and  to  new  again,  passing  like  a  rocket  across  the 
sky  from  west  to  east.  Deimos  performs  its  revolution 
in  30h.  17m.  64s.,  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles  from  the 
surface  of  Mars.  As  the  time  of  revolution  exceeds 
that  of  the  rotation  of  Mars,  it  must  rise  in  the  E.  and 
set  in  the  W.  Its  diameter  is  too  small  to  measure,  but 
is  thought  to  be  only  from  5  to.  10  miles,  being  the 
smallest  heavenly  body  known,  except  the  meteoroids. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  probability  that  a  satellite 
will  ever  be  discovered  to  either  Mercury  or  Venus,  as 
they  would  have  been  seen  during  the  transits  of  those 
planets  across  the  sun  if  any  existed. 

Satol'U.  Fra  ncis,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  and  dip¬ 
lomat  of  the  Holy  See,  was  born  in  Perugia,  Italy,  in 
1841.  On  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  S’.,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  the  diocesan  seminary,  was  chosen 
his  chief  assistant  in  the  work  of  promoting  theological 
studies;  by  successive  promotions,  be  became  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lepanto;  in  1889,  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
represent  him  at  Baltimore,  in  the  matter  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University,  at  Washington ;  in  1893,  was  appointed 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  lT.  S. ;  in  1896,  was  made  a 
cardinal,  Sebastian  Martinelli  succeeding  him  as  dele¬ 
gate.  He  has  written  a  Course  of  Philosophy  on  the 
Snmma  of  St.  Thomas,  and  various  philosophical  es¬ 
says. 

Sat 'll  rday,  n.  [Lat.  dies  Saturn  i.]  The  seventh  or 
last  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ; 
the  day  following  Friday  and  preceding  Sunday; — so 
called  from  being  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Saturn. 

Satureja  (sat-nr-e-yd),  n.  [Gr.  saturoi,  satyrs.]  (But.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese.  It  includes  the 
herb  known  as  savory,  of  which  two  sorts,  the  summer 
and  the  winter,  are  cultivated,  both  highly  esteemed  in 
cookery  for  their  powerful  aromatic  flavor. 

Sat'urn.  n.  [Lat.  Saturmis,  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  sata ,  sown  lands,  because  the  god  presided  over 
agriculture.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  oldest,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  all  the  deifies,  was  the  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
and  the  father  of  Jupiter,  and  his  brothers  the  Tiians. 
Being  displeased  with  his  father’s  sovereignty,  S.  re¬ 
belled  against  the  authority  of  Ccelus,  and  attacking 
him  with  a  pruning-hook,  inflicted  a  severe  injury  on 
his  person,  and,  after  deposing  his  parent  and  liberating 


his  brothers,  whom  Ccelus  had  imprisoned  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  he  married  Rhea  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Saturn,  knowing  by  his  celestial 
prescience  that  a  fate  would  happen  to  himself  similar 
to  that  which  had  overtaken  his  father  by  his  means, 
should  he  have  a  sou  old  enough  to  covet  his  sceptre, 
resolved  to  destroy  all  his  children,  and  so  avert  the 
dreaded  evil.  Accordingly,  he  devoured  every  son  born 
to  him  by  Rhea  directly  on  its  birth.  Rhea,  having  for 
a  time  submitted  to  this  unnatural  proceeding,  was  at 
length  resolved  to  save  some  of  her  children  by  deceiv¬ 
ing  her  lord  and  husband,  and  instead  of  a  babe,  sent 
the  cannibal-god  a  substitute,  which  he  devoured  with 
equal  satisfaction.  The  poets  assert  that  Rhea  sent  Sat¬ 
urn  a  stone  on  each  occasion ;  whatever  it  may  have 
been  fabled  to  be,  she  contrived  to  save  and  rear,  in 
ignorance  of  their  father,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
The  former,  in  time  becoming  conscious  of  his  birth, 
asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and,  driving  his  parent 
from  heaven,  assumed  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  The  dethroned  monarch  fled  to  Italy,  and, 
sharing  his  earthly  kingdom  with  Janus,  established 
the  Golden  Age.  Saturn  is  represented  as  an  aged  man, 
bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  scythe,  with  a  serpent  biting  its  own  tail— emblem  of 
time  and  eternity ;  and  in  his  upraised  left  he  grasps  j 
the  body  of  a  child,  which  he  appears  conveying  to  his  1 
mouth.  .  . 

Saturnalia.  n.  pi.  [Lat.]]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  The  festival  ! 
of  Saturn,  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  December,  as  a 
period  of  unrestrained  license  and  merriment  for  all  classes. 

— Hence,  any.  period  or  occasion  of  general  license,  partic- 
ularly  one  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  society  are  al¬ 
lowed  unlimited  freedom  or  association  with  their  supe¬ 
riors;  as,  the  Roman  carnival  is  a  kind  of  Saturnalia. 

Satunia'lian,  a.  [From  Lat.  Saturnalia.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  tothe  Saturnalia.  —  Hence,of  loose  and 
unrestrained  jollity;  sportive;  dissolute;  of  rampant 
intemperance  of  manners  or  enjoyment ;  as,  Saturnalian  I 
revelry. 

Satur'nia.  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Bnmbycidse,  has  the  antennae  widely  flat¬ 
tened  only  in  the  males,  and  the  larva  has  small  warts 
crowned  with  long  prickles  or  branching  spines,  and 
these  prickles  sting  severely.  The  American  species, 
Proserpina,  N.  maia,  expands  about  three  inches,  and 
both  pairs  of  wings  are  crossed  by  a  broad  yellow-white 
band,  near  the  middle  of  which,  on  each  wing,  there  is  a 
kidney-shaped  spot  of  black,  with  a  whitish  crescent. 

Saul'cy,  Louis  Felicien  Joseph  Caignart  df.,  numis¬ 
matist  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Lille,  France,  March 
19,  1807  ;  received  a  military  education  ;  became  keeper 
of  the  Artillery  Museum,  at  Paris  (1842) ;  was  widely 
known  as  an  antiquary ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  (1842);  travelled  in  Iceland.  Greenland, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  wrote  numerous  volumes  bear¬ 
ing  upon  his  journeys,  and  relative  to  his  special 
researches.  Died  Nov.  4,  1880. 

Sault  (soo)  Ste.  Marie.  ( Geog .)  The  name  applied 
by  French  explorers  and  fur-traders,  from  1660  onward 
(first  visited  by  Nicollet,  in  1634),  to  the  rapids  near 
the  head  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  by  which  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  discharges  into  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  on  account  of  the 
constantly  good  fishing,  and  hence  was  chosen  by  the 
earliest  frontier  traders  as  a  post;  and  afterward  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  North¬ 
western  fur  trade,  and  a  place  of  military  importance 
in  the  early  border-wars,  and  again  in  1812-14.  Since 
then  a  U.  S.  military  post  lias  been  maintained  on  the 
Michigan  side,  and  important  towns  have  grown  up  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  the  Canadian,  side  of  the  river.  The 
American  town  was  greatly  stimulated  about  1840  by 
the  opening  of  copper  mines  in  northern  Michigan, 
and  later  (1853-55)  by  the  building  by  the  State  of  the 
first  ship-canal  around  the  Sault ;  it  was  35(1  feet  long, 
had  two  locks,  cost  8100,000,  and  greatly  increased  the 
Lake  Superior  trade.  A  few  years  later  enlargement 
was  required,  and  the  old  structure  was  replaced  by  a  1 
single  lock  ot  great  size,  built  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  now  owns  and  controls  the  whole  affair  ! 
as  a  free  canal ;  it  was  515  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  deep.  The  growth  of  commerce  compelled  a 
third  increase,  and  in  1894  a  second  parallel  canal  was  1 
opened  beside  the  old  one.  Both  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  during  the  season  of  navigation  to  pass  vessels  I 
going  to  and  from  Lake  Superior,  which  represent  over 
one-eighth  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
carry  2%  millions  more  tons  of  freight  annually  than 
the  total  tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  In 
1889  the  towns  were  connected  by  a  railroad  bridge 
spanning  the  rapids,  and  forming  a  link  in  the  “Soo 
Line,”  or  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from 
Toronto  and  Montreal  to  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  Mar-  J 
quette ;  and  in  1895  the  Canadian  government  opened  j 
a  ship-canal  on  the  western  side  of  the  rapids,  the  gates 
of  which  are  operated  by  electricity.  The  water-power  I 
afforded  by  the  rapids  is  now  extensively  used  for  manu-  j 
facturing  purposes,  especially  in  flour  milling  and  wood-  I 
working  industries — mainly  making  wood-pulp.  The  I 
population  of  the  American  town  is  about  12,000,  and  I 
of  the  Canadian  5,000.  Excellent  hotels  make  them 
attractive  as  summer  resorts,  where  a  cool  climate  and 
fine  fishing  are  always  to  be  enjoyed. 

Saun'ders,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.’co. ;  area,  740  sq.  m.  j 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Platte  river.  Surface,  undulating 
plain ;  timber  scarce ;  soil,  fertile.  FVodiutts.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  considerable  live  stock. 
Cap.  Wahoo.  Pop.  (1897)  25,200. 

Saur-,  Satiro-.  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  sauros,  lizard. 
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Saurio'sis,  n.  [Gr.  sauros,  lizard.]  (Pathol.)  A  form 
of  ichthyosis  ( q .  v.)  in  which  the  skin  has  an  appear¬ 
ance  like  that  of  a  lizard. 

Saw  dust.  Utilization  of.  The  numerous  uses 
which  can  be  found  for  a  product  which  is  originally  a 
waste  is  well  illustrated  by  sawdust.  Its  most  natural 
and  general  application  is  as  a  fuel,  and  many  furnaces 
have  been  constructed  for  use  in  saw-mills,  designed  to 
be  fed  wholly  or  partially  with  sawdust  fuel,  so  that 
the  waste  product  of  the  saw’s  work  is  made  to  furnish 
the  power  to  drive  it.  Sawdust  is  also  mixed  with 
glutinous  material,  pressed  into  blocks,  and  sold  as  a 
fire-kindler.  It  is  useful  for  strewing  wet  on  wooden 
floors,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  without  raising  a  dust. 


cal  offices,  but  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  witty  and 
humorous  poems,  and  as  a  popular  lecturer.  He  wrote 
The  Money  King,  and  The  Proud  Miss  McBride  -,  several 
clever  burlesques  of  classical  myths,  Pyramus  and  1’hisbe, 
Phaeton's  Bide,  Ac.,  and  many  shorter  poems  in  whim¬ 
sical  vein.  His  later  years  were  clouded  with  melan¬ 
choly,  and  he  lived  in  seclusion  until  his  death,  March 
31,  1887. 

Sax'ton,  Joseph,  inventor,  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
co.,  Pa.,  March  22,  1799;  made  many  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  clocks;  made  the 
clock  for  the  tower  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  machinery 
and  balances  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  While  in 


their  development.  In  this  family  the  females  never 
progress  to  the  winged  state;  on  the  contrary,  in  many 
of  the  species,  after  a  short  larval  period,  they  undergo 
a  change  of  form,  and  retrograde,  becoming,  when 
adult,  mere  living  egg  sacks,  with  organs  only  of  the 
simplest  sorts,  such  as  are  needed  for  reproducing  their 
kind,  and  to  support  an  almost  plant-like  existence. 
The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  advance  farther  and 
pass  through  the  usual  metamorphoses  ol  insects,  finally 
appearing  in  the  winged  state.  They  ditier,  however, 
from  other  insects  of  their  order  (Homoptera)  by  pos¬ 
sessing  but  one  pair  of  wings,  the  hind  pair  being 
aborted,  and  reduced  to  stumps,  which  are  provided 
with  a  hook  that  grapples  the  forewing,  and  appar¬ 
ently  aids  in  steadying  or  directing  flight.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  male  after  reaching  the  adult  stage  lasts  at 
most  but  a  day  or  two,  during  which  he  takes  no  food, 
being  unprovided  in  this  final  stage  with  mouth  or 
digestive  organs  of  any  sort. 

The  scales  of  some  bark  lice  afford  products  useful  in 
the  arts;  the  white  wax  of  commerce,  and  lac,  from 
which  shellac  is  made,  are  substances  of  this  sort.  The 
dried-up  bodies  of  certain  other  species  yield  purple  or 
red  dyes,  of  which  the  best  know'n  in  modern  times  is 
cochineal.  Many  of  the  species,  and  especially  the 
naked  kinds,  eject  honey-dew-  ( g.v .),  a  sweetish  liquid, 
which  is  greedily  lapped  up  by  ants,  bees,  and  many 
other  insects.  Some  forms  of  lioney-dew  solidify  into 
“  manna,”  which  is  given  as  a  food  to  invalids,  and  has 
a  limited  use  in  pharmacy.  These  few  economical 
benefits  are  more  than  balanced,  however,  by  the  great 
injury  which  bark  lice  cause  to  useful  trees.  The 
orange  and  nearly  all  deciduous  trees  are  subject  to 
their  attacks,  which  are  not  only  constant,  but  some¬ 
times  increase  like  an  epidemic,  seriously  threatening 
some  branch  of  horticulture.  Such  was  the  case  in 
California  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fluted,  or  cottony- 
cushion  scale,  had  been  imported  from  Australia,  and 
was  killing  whole  orchards,  besides  infesting  roses, 
camellias,  and  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub  in  the  State. 
Fortunately  all  scale  insects  have  predaceous  or  para¬ 
sitic  insect  enemies  which,  as  a  rule,  keep  them  w  ithin 
a  certain  boundary,  limiting  their  harmfulness,  which, 
even  thus  limited,  is  still  greater  than  any  other  class 
of  injurious  insects. 

The  orange  is  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
bark  lice,  its  dense  shade  and  the  succulence  of  its 
young  growth  rendering  it  attractive  to  them.  The 
long  scale  ( Mytilaspis  gloverii),  the  purple  scale  ( Myti¬ 
laspis  citricola),  the  red  scale  of  Florida  (Aspidiotus 
ficus),  the  red  scale  of  California  (Aspidiotus  aurantite), 
the  w'hite  scale  (Aspidiotus  nerii),  and  the  chaff  scale 
( Parlatoria  pergandii),  among  the  armored  scales,  in 
w-hich  the  scale  is  shield-like,  covering  the  insect  above 
and  wholly  or  partially  protecting  it  beneath,  all  live 
upon  the  orange,  and  are  among  the  most  difficult  to 
exterminate  by  artificial  means,  for  the  upper  scale  is 
impervious  to  most  liquids,  and  is  not  soluble  in  acid 


Fig.  3059. — scale  insects  on  the  orange. 

On  leaf,  Mytilaspis  citricola,  natural  size  ;  a,  scale  of  female,  dorsal  view  ;  b,  scale  of  female,  with  ventral  scale  and  eggs ; 

c,  scale  of  male — enlarged. 

or  alkaline  solutions  unless  strong  enough  to  injure 
the  plant;  there  are  times,  however,  before  the  scale  is 
formed,  or  at  the  period  of  moulting,  when  spraying  is 
effective,  and  if  the  insects  on  a  tree  were  in  the  same 
stage  of  existence  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  easy  to 
exterminate  them  ;  unfortunately  they  are  at  all  stages, 
so  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  destroy  them  com¬ 
pletely,  although  much  may  be  accomplished  against 
them. 

Beside  the  Diaspinie,  or  armored  scales,  there  are  two 
other  groups  of  scale  insects,  of  which  one  is  the  Leca- 
ninse,  consisting  of  bark  lice  either  naked,  with  tough- 


Fig.  3058. — branch  of  orange  tree  with  scale  insects. 

The  Iccrya  purchasi,  as  they  appear  soon  after  death  (two-thirds  natural  size). 


As  a  polishing  material  it  is  highly  valued,  being  used 
by  jewellers,  brass-finishers,  tin-plate,  manufacturers, 
and  in  other  trades ;  boxwood  and  beechwood  sawdust 
are  preferred  by  jewellers,  as  being  free  from  turpen¬ 
tine  or  resinous  matter.  As  a  material  for  packing, 
stuffing,  and  filling,  sawdust  is  in  great  demand;  it  is 
useful  for  filling  in  walls,  tending  to  deaden  sounds 
which  would  otherwise  come  through,  and  especially  in 
cities  for  strewing  on  the  floors  of  beer-saloons,  restau¬ 
rants,  markets,  Ac.,  to  absorb  moisture  and  prevent  both 
dampness  and  dust. 

Saw'ing-machines',  (Mech.)  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  machines  used  for  sawing  employ  circular 
saws,  though  band-saws  and  straight-bladed  saw-s  are 
in  common  use  for  work  to  which  they  are  specially 
suited.  When  first  made  the  circular  saws  were  some¬ 
times  constructed  of  great  diameter,  as  the  severing  of 
a  three-foot  log,  for  instance,  required  a  saw  of  a  little 
more  than  six  feet  in  diameter.  Now,  sawing-machines 
for  making  deep  cuts  are  usually  provided  with  two 
opposing  circular  saws,  oue  being  set  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other,  but  rotating  in  the  same  direction,  so  that 
lumber  fed  in  on  the  level  will  be  wholly  severed.  This 
arrangement  has  a  double  advantage  :  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  material  is  required  to  make  two  circular 
saws  of  a  given  diameter  as  for  a  saw  of  double  the 
diameter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  saws  being  reduced, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  so  wide  a  kerf,  thus  saving 
bikli  lumber  and  power — the  latter  because  of  reduced 
friction.  The  thinner  a  saw-blade  can  be  made,  and 
yet  retain  strength  to  do  its  work,  the  better.  Band¬ 
sawing  machines  are  made  with  a  flat,  endless  blade 
bent  over  two  large  wheels,  which  are  ordinarily  rubber- 
tired,  in  order  to  afford  a  large  frictional  grip  on  the 
saw-blade.  Several  pairs  of  rollers  are  used  to  govern 
the  feed,  with  adjustable  guides  to  keep  the  band  in 
place ;  or,  if  the  work  is  heavy,  a  deflector  may  be  used. 
The  drag-saw  is  the  most  common  form  of  straight- 
bladed  saw  used  in  a  machine.  It  is  a  large  saw  used 
for  severing  logs,  and  the  machine  operates  it  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  it  would  receive  in  hand-sawing, 
dragging  it  bark  and  forth  with  a  crank  motion.  The 
machines  used  by  lumber-dealers  in  sawing  up  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  size  of  their  stock  are  called  resawing- 
machines.  Most  of  these  have  but  one  circular  blade, 
because  they  are  not  designed  for  making  broad  cuts. 
Sometimes  the  cross-cut  saws  are  hung  from  an  over¬ 
head  swinging-frame,  the  work  being  mounted  on  a 
separate  table  below.  These  are  called  swing-saws,  or 
pendulum-saws.  For  various  small  operations  in  saw¬ 
ing,  the  saw-table  is  ordinarily  employed.  This  is  a 
table  with  a  top  that  may  be  adjusted  to  any  convenient 
angle,  and  elevated  more  or  less  above  the  saw,  which 
is  commonly  of  small  size,  and  projects  through  a  slit 
in  the  table’s  top.  Machines  for  sawing  metal  employ 
circular  blades,  both  toothed  and  with  smooth  circum¬ 
ference.  In  either  form  they  operate  mostly  by  friction, 
being  rotated  at  very  high  speeds.  Band-saws  are  also 
used  on  metal,  principally  for  cutting  out  parts,  as 
crank-centers,  or  the  like.  Many  sawing-machines  have 
blades  made  up  in  gangs,  for  performing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  cuts  at  a  single  operation.  These  are 
arranged  in  numerous  ways,  to  suit  the  special  work  in 
hand,  as  sawing  of  laths,  scantling.  &c„  forming  comb- 
teeth,  or  doing  some  other  operation  in  special  indus¬ 
tries.  For  small,  light  work,  the  jig-saw  is  customarily 
used,  having  an  upright  reciprocating  blade,  working 
through  a  table,  on  which  the  work  is  placed,  and 
turned  about  to  make  irregular  or  circular  cuts. 

Saw'vcr,  i n  Wisconsin,  a  N.W.  co  ;  area,  1,368  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Chippewa  and  West  Chippewa  rivers,  and 
contains  numerous  lakes.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Hardwood  timber.  Logging  and  lumbering  are 
the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Hayward.  Pop.  (1895)  3,741. 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  poet,  was  born  in  Highgate,  Vt., 
June  2,  1816 ;  became  a  lawyer  and  filled  several  politi¬ 


England  (1828-1837)  he  made  the  machine  by  which 
the  first  electric  spark  was  obtained ;  also  made  much 
of  the  apparatus  used  by  Wheatstone.  He  invented  a 
deep-sea  thermometer,  a  self-registering  tide  gauge, 
and  an  immersed  hydrometer.  Died  Oct.  26,  1873. 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste  L£on,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Paris,  June  6,  1826;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  was  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Dibats.  He  cordially  favored  the 
republic  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1871,  he  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly ; 
in  June  following  became  prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine ;  on  Dec.  7,  1872,  was  made  minister  of 
finance  by  M.  Thiers,  an  office  which  he  filled  under 
successive  administrations  for  the  next  ten  years, 
except  for  brief  periods  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
senator.  He  wrote  several  works  on  political  subjects. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Died  April 
21,  1896. 

Sca'lage,  n.  An  allowance  of  a  certain  percentage  in 
weight  on  different  sorts  of  dry  hides  for  scalings  which 
may  fall  off.  The  usual  allowance  is  about  16  per  cent. 


Scale  Ill'sects.  Fruit  trees,  and  many  ornamental 
shrubs  and  plants  are  often  greatly  injured  by  scale 
insects  (Coccidse),  which  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
bark,  piercing  it  with  a  sort  of  sucker  or  beak,  through 
which  they  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant,  which  is 
not  only  weakened  by  loss  of  sap,  but  is  Injured  by  the 
mere  presence  of  the  insects,  which  usually  secrete  a 
horny,  resinous,  waxy,  or  powdery  scale,  which  is 
glued  fast  to  the  leaf  or  bark,  covering  all  the  stomata 
or  breathing  pores.  Scale  insects,  or  bark  lice,  as  they 
are  more  comprehensively  called,  constitute  a  striking 
group  of  insects,  remarkable  for  the  peculiarities  of 
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ened,  scale-like  skins,  or  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  waxy  material,  but  having  no  true  scale;  the  other 
is  the  Coccinse,  a  division  including  soft-bodied  bark 
lice  called  “mealy-bugs,”  because  of  their  loose  cover¬ 
ings  of  white,  fibrous,  or  powdery  wax.  The  scale 
insects  of  the  Lecanida  are  somewhat  easier  to  combat 
than  the  armored  scales,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
protection  ;  five  species,  the  black  scale  (Lecanium  olea ?), 
the  turtle-backed  bcale  ( Lecanium  heap  end  turn),  the 
hemispherical  scale  ( Lecanium  hemisphsericum) ,  the  wax 
scale  ( Ceroplastes  Jloridensis) ,  and  the  barnacle  scale 
(Ceroploxt.es  cirripediformis),  occur  on  the  orange.  The 
mealy-bugs  rival  even  the  armored  scales  in  destruc¬ 
tiveness;  the  common  mealy-bug  ( Dactylopius  adorn- 
dum)  is  a  well-known  pest  of  the  garden  and  green¬ 
house,  attacking  nearly  all  plants,  even  pines  and  ever¬ 
greens,  and  undoubtedly  including  the  orange  and  its 
kind,  at  least  in  the  gardens  of  southern  Europe.  In 
the  U.  S.,  however,  this  species  has  not  been  known  to 
infest  orange  groves,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  very 
closely  related  form,  the  destructive  mealy-bug  (Dacty- 
lopim  destructor).  The  fluted  or  cottony-cushion  scale 
(Icerya  purchasi,  see  Fig.  3058)  is  also  a  mealy-bug, 
and  these  two,  like  the  common  garden  insect,  attack, 
with  disastrous  results,  almost  all  varieties  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  most  widely  differing  sorts. 

Beside  these  scales  which,  although  they  may  infest 
other  plants,  are  especially  known  as  injurious  to  the 
orange,  there  are  many  other  bark  lice  which  do  not 
affect  the  orange,  but  are  very  injurious  to  other  fruit 
trees.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  probably  the  best  known, 
as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  of  these.  It  is  an  armored 


hibits  the  sale  of  fruits  of  any  kiud  affected  with  any 
insect,  fungus,  or  blight  injurious  to  the  fruit  interests 
of  the  State.  Fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  gas,  spray¬ 
ing  with  various  washes,  and  the  introduction,  when 
possible,  of  new  insect  and  fungoid  enemies  of  the 
various  scales,  are  recommended  in  detail  by  the  various 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
making  a  constant  and  energetic  study  of  the  entire 
subject.  See  Insecticides. 

Scail'riian.  a.  A  shortened  form  of  Scandinavian ,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Skeat  as  equally  explicit  and  much  more  Con¬ 
venient. 

Scaii'tlillin.  n.  [Lat.  Seandia,  Scandinavia,  because 
found  in  certain  Swedish  minerals.]  A  chemical  ele¬ 
ment  discovered  by  Nilsou  in  1879,  but  not  yet  isolated. 
Its  salts  are  white  or  colorless,  and  have  an  acid,  astrin¬ 
gent  ta6te.  Symbol,  Sc. 

Scliaff.  Philip,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Coire,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Jan.  1,  1819:  educated  at  Ttibingen,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  ;  began  to  lecture  on  theology  at  Berlin  in  1842  ; 
in  1844  went  to  America  as  professor  of  Church  History 
and  Exegesis  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. ;  was  placed  on  trial  for  heresy,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views ;  was  acquitted  by  the  Synod  of 
York,  Pa.  In  1854  he  represented  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  ecclesiastical  diet  in 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  at 
Basle.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  in  1870  he  was  made  jirofessor  of  Apolo¬ 
getics  and  Symbolics  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York;  in  1872  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Hebrew,  and  in  1875  to  that  of  Sacred  Literature; 
the  last-named  office  he  filled  actively  until  1893,  when 


Fig.  3060. — scale  insects  on  the  orange. 


On  leaf,  Yytilaspis  gloverii ,  natural  size  ;  a,  scale  ol  female,  dorsal  view  ;  b,  scale  of  male ;  c,  scale  of  female,  with 

ventral  scale  and  eggs — enlarged. 


scale  (Aspidiotns  pemicioms)  which  was  probably  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  U.  S.  from  Japan,  first  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  California.  It  now  occurs  nearly  all  over  the 
country,  infesting  all  fruit  trees  and  a  great  many 
forest  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  It  lives  ttpou  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  limbs,  leaves,  and  fruit,  lying  very 
close  together,  even  overlapping  tvs  the  plant  becomes 
badly  infested,  presenting  the  general  appearance  of  a 
grayish,  slightly  roughened,  scurfy  deposit.  The  San 
Jose  scale  was  formerly  supposed  to  differ  from  all  other 
scales  in  the  peculiar  reddening  effect  which  it  produces 
around  it  on  theskin  of  the  fruit  and  upon  tender  twigs, 
and  although  this  sometimes  occurs  with  other  scales,  it 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  this  insect  and  renders 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish.  The  almost  microscopic  young 
scale  might  easily  elude  the  most  careful  search,  but  the 
bright  encircling  ring  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object. 
If  the  tree  survives  the  attack,  the  infested  wood  even¬ 
tually  becomes  knotty  and  irregular,  partly  from  loss 
of  sap,  and  partly,  without  doubt,  from  the  poisoning 
of  the  sap  as  indicated  by  the  discoloration.  Young 
peach  trees  w  ill  ordinarily  survive  the  scale  only  two  or 
three  years;  pears  are  sometimes  killed  outright,  but 
generally  maintain  a  feeble,  sickly  existence  for  three 
or  four  years,  making  little  or  no  growth. 

All  scale  insects,  being  inconspicuous,  are  easily  dis¬ 
tributed  from  one  region  to  another,  chiefly  by  means 
of  nursery  stock,  but  the  San  Jose  scale, from  occurring 
on  the  fruit,  is  the  most  readily  spread  of  all;  the 
danger  from  it  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  by 
entomologists  that  they  are  urging  the  necessity  of 
legislation  to  enforce  active  measures  against  it,  and 
bills  to  that  end  have  already  been  presented  before  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  one  or  two  other  States, 
and  the  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture  pro- 


he  was  retired  as  professor  emeritus.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
Chicago,  in  Sept.,  1893.  Dr.  S.  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  committee  on  Bible  revision  (1871), 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  (1875)  he  went  to 
England  to  look  after  its  publication  ;  the  same  year  he 
attended  a  conference  of  Old  Catholics,  Greeks,  and 
Protestants  in  Bonn,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  Christian  unity.  Dr.  S.  wrote  several  works, 
mainly  historical  and  exegetical,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  especially  those 
of  the  foreign  mission  fields.  Died  Oct.  20,  1893. 

Scliarwon'ka,  Xaver,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Samter,  East  Prussia,  Jan.  6,  1850.  He  was  a 
pupil  and  teacher  at  Kullak’s  academy,  and  played  in 
concerts  at  Berlin  (1869),  in  England  (1879),  and  later 
in  the  U.  S.  In  1891  he  established  a  school  of  music 
in  New  York  city.  He  has  published  a  number  of 
concertos,  sonatas,  songs.  &c.,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  piano-forte  virtuosi  in  America. 

Schenck  ( skenk ),  Robert  Gumming,  soldier  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Ohio,  Oct  4,  1809;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Miami  University;  studied  law,  and  practiced 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1843 
to  1851;  in  1851  was  appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  and 
afterward  filled  other  diplomatic  missions  to  South 
America.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers;  served  actively  until  Dec.,  1863,  gaining 
the  rank  of  major-general ;  resigned  at  that  time,  and 
resumed  his  seat  in  Congress,  remaining  until  1869 , 
was  minister  to  England  (1871-76) ;  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  and  practiced  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Died 
March  23,  1890. 

Schiaparel'Ii.  Giovanni  Virginio.  astronomer,  was 
born  in  Savignano,  Italy,  March  4, 1835  ;  director  of  the 


observatory  of  Milan  (1862);  became  known  by  his  re¬ 
markable  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the  orbits 
of  comets  and  meteors,  and  his  observations  on  the 
planet  Mars  have  brought  him  into  prominence  within 
more  recent  years.  He  has  published  Astronomical  Theory 
of  Shooting  Stars  (1867),  and  The  Precursors  of  Copernicus 
in  Antiquity  (1873). 

Scllis'iophone,  n.  [Gr.  schisis,  clearing,  and  phone.] 
(Elec.)  An  instrument  for  detecting  flaws  or  other 
structural  defects,  as  in  iron  rails.  It  consists  of  an 
automatic  hammer  and  an  induction  balance. 

Schisto-  (skisto-).  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  scliistos,  cloven. 

Schizsea  (skt-ze'ah),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order 
Schizseacese,  bearing  the  sporangia  on  one  side  of  close 
distichous  spikes,  which  are  separate  segments  at  the 
apex  of  the  fronds.  They  are  very  curious  plants,  often 
with  dichotomously  branched,  wiry-looking  fronds; 
and  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  occurring 
in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West 
Indies,  India,  New 
Holland,  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  JlaheUum,  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  some  other 
species  form  very 
liandso  m  e  fan- 
shaped  fronds,  with 
a  fringe  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  appendages  on 
the  upper  margin. 

The  segments  of 
these  appendages 
ate  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope.  Another  Fig.  3061. — schizada  flabellum. 
species,  S.  pusilla, 

inhabits  the  sandy  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  very 
rare  places,  and  is  the  only  species  in  North  America. 
It  bears  insignificant,  grass-like  fronds,  the  upstarting 
fertile  spikes  of  sporangia,  on  delicate  stems,  being  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  plant. 

Sctiizo-  (skizo-).  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  schizo,  to  cleave  or  split. 

Sohleich'er,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,500  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  the  San  Saba  liver.  Unorganized.  Pop. 
(1897)  220. 

Schley,  Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  9,  1839  ;  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  went  into  active  service  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  afterward  was  instructor  at  Annapolis  for  a 
term  of  years,  with  an  interim  of  service  on  the  Asiatic 
station.  From  1876  to  1879  was  on  the  Brazil  station  ; 
in  1884  commanded  the  Greely  Relief-ships,  Thetis,  Bear, 
and  Alert,  and  brought  back  Greely  and  6  others  from 
Grinnell  Land.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1888. 

Schnas'se,  ill  South  Dakota ,  a  N.W  co. ;  area,  1,580 
sq.  m.  Grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Unorganized. 

Sclio'fleld,  John  McAllister,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1831 ,  graduated  at 
West  Point  (1853)  ;  in  April,  1861,  entered  the  volun¬ 
teer  service  as  major  of  the  1st  Missouri  Volunteers, 
and  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of  General  Lyon.  He 
served  throughout  the  war,  being  promoted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  (1862),  and  thereafter  in  com¬ 
mand  of  various  divisions  in  the  field.  In  1864  he  com¬ 
manded  the  23d  army  corps,  in  Sherman's  army,  in 
Georgia ;  afterward  he  defeated  Hood's  army  in  Ten¬ 
nessee;  in  1865  was  sent  with  his  corps  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  captured  Wilmington,  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army,  and  executed  the  details  of  the 
capitulation;  commanded  the  military  district  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  (1866-68) ;  succeeded  Stanton  as  secretary  of 
war,  June  2,  1868,  holding  that  office  until  March  12, 
1869,  when  he  was  appointed  major-general  U.  S.  A., 
and  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  He 
commanded  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  (1870-76), 
and  (1882-83),  in  the  interim  being  commandant  at 
West  Point;  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri  (1883),  ami  of  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic 
(1886).  In  1888,  as  senior  major-general,  he  became 
general-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  grade  of  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  having  beeu  specially  revived  by  Congress, 
he  was  appointed  to  that  rank  by  President  Cleveland, 
Feb.  6,  1895;  retired  Sept.  28,  1895. 

Schrein'er.  Olive  (Cronwright),  writer,  was  born 
in  South  Africa,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergy¬ 
man  Her  Story  of  an  African  Farm  made  her  literary 
reputation.  She  married  Mr.  Cronw'right  in  1894,  and 
in  1895  and  1896  was  active  in  her  opposition  to  the 
South  African  policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Scliii'mann,  Clara  Josephine,  pianist,  daughter  ot 
Frederick  Wieck,  was  born  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  13, 1819 
made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  when  10  years  old  ,  became 
a  superior  interpreter  of  Chopin’s  music;  visited  Eng¬ 
land  in  1856,  in  1865,  and  frequently  afterward  ,  was 
principal  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Frankfort  Conserva¬ 
tory,  and  composed  a  number  of  piano-forte  pieces 
She  was  married  (1840)  to  Robert  Schumann,  the  corn-’ 
poser,  a  union  of  rare  congeniality  and  mutual  inspire- 5 
tion.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years  Died 
May  20,  1896. 

Schnr'man.  Jacob  Gould,  educator,  was  born  in 
Freetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  May  22.  1854;  was 
educated  in  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  France’  and 
Germany;  became  president  of  Cornell  University  in 
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Schiirz  (shoortz),  Carl,  politician  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Liblar,  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  March  2,  1829 ; 
was  educated  at  Bonn,  but  becoming  actively  involved 
in  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  1849,  he  left  Ger¬ 
many  and  (1852)  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  finally  settling 
in  Wisconsin  (1859),  where  he  practiced  law,  and  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  newly  formed  Republican  party; 
was  a  stirring  campaign  speaker  in  1860;  was  sent  as 
U.  S.  minister  to  Spain  in  March,  1861,  but  resigned  in 
December  to  enter  the  Federal  army ;  in  May,  1863,  he 
was  a  major-general,  and  commanded  a  division  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run;  afterward  saw  active  ser¬ 
vice  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Chattanooga. 
He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Missouri  in  1869.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior;  after¬ 
ward  edited  the  New  York  Evening  Pud  (1881-83).  He 
was  a  conspicuous  opponent  of  Blaiue  in  1884;  in  1896 
he  made  many  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
nominees. 

Solniy'ler,  Eugene,  author  and  diplomatist,  was  born 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1840;  educated  at  Yale  and  at 
Columbia  Law  School;  appointed  consul  at  Moscow 
(1867),  and  was  thereafter  constantly  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  chiefly  iu  Russia  and  Turkfey.  He  lectured  in 
1885,  and  wrote  many  books  relative  to  these  countries; 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  Cairo  in  1889,  and  died 
there  July  18,  1890. 

Schuyler,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Colfax  co.,  76 
m.  W.  of  Omaha  ;  has  large  flour  mills,  sugar  and  syrup 
works,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  2,500. 

Schwat'ka,  Frederick,  U.  S.  A.,  arctic  explorer,  was 
born  in  Galena,  Ill.,  Sept.  29,  1849;  graduated  at  West 
Point  (1871)  ;  served  on  the  frontier  as  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  till  1877,  meanwhile  taking  a  degree  in  medicine 
in  New  York,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  Nebraska. 
In  1878-80  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  King  Wil¬ 
liam's  Laud;  explored  in  Alaska  in  1884  and  in  1886; 
in  Mexico  (1889),  and  in  Alaska  again  (1891);  ended 
his  life  by  suicide,  Nov.  2,  1892. 

Sehwein'furth,  Georg  August,  explorer  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  was  born  in  Riga,  Russia,  December  9,  1836; 
educated  at  Riga  and  Heidelberg ;  explored  northern 
Africa  to  investigate  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  region!; 
has  written  extended  descriptions  ot  his  discoveries, 
and  has  sent  valuable  collections  of  specimens  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Sehwein'itz.  Edmund  Alexander  de,  a  Moravian 
bishop,  son  of  Lewis  D.  de  Schweinitz;  was  born  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  20,  1825;  educated  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  at  Berlin,  Germany ;  was  a  prominent  pastor 
in  the  Moravian  Church,  and  as  bishop  (after  1870) 
was  president  of  the  Northern  Conference  of  that 
Church  in  America.  Died  Dec.  18,  1887. 

Schweinitz,  Lewis  David  de,  botanist,  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1780  ;  educated  in  Germany ; 
became  Moravian  pastor  at  Salem,  S.  C. ;  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  botany,  and  discovered  1,400  new  species  of 
American  plants,  of  which  1,200  are  fungi ;  wrote  cata¬ 
logues  and  descriptions  of  the  same  iu  1818  and  1832. 
Died  Feb.  8,  1834. 

Sehwenk'felders,  n.pl.  (Ch.Hist.)  A  sect  founded 
by  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld,  in  Silesia,  in  the  16th  century, 
but  now  found  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  where 
there  are  about  1,000  members.  They  are  strict  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  choose  their  ministers  by  lot,  reject  infant 
baptism,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
Zwmglian  teachings  regarding  the  Eucharist. 

Scisenidse  (sT-en'i-de),  n.  ( lchth .)  A  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  family  of  bony  marine  food-fishes,  the  croakers, 
many  of  which  reach  a  large  size.  They  inhabit  all 
warm  seas,  and  number  about  125  species,  of  which  25 
belong  to  North  American  waters.  All  are  carnivorous, 
and  most  of  them  make  a  peculiar  noise,  called  variously 
croaking,  grunting,  drumming,  or  snoring.  This  sound, 
Jordan  tells  us,  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  forcing  air 
from  the  air-bladder  (unusually  large  and  complicated 
in  this  family)  into  one  of  its  lateral  horns.  The  body 
in  this  family  is  compressed,  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
covered  with  rather  thin  ctenoid  scales,  including  the 
head.  Mouth  small  or  large,  the  teeth  in  oue  or  more 
series ;  canines  often  present,  but  no  molar  or  incisor 
teeth,  nor  any  on  the  vomer,  palatines,  pterygoids,  or 
tongue.  Gills,  4,  a  slit  behind  the  fourth  ;  gill-rakers  ; 
branchiosiegals,  7.  Dorsal  fin  deeply  notched  or  divided 
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into  2  fins,  the  soft  dorsal  the  longer  and  compressible 
into  a  groove;  anal,  with  1  or  2  spines;  ventral,  thor¬ 
acic,  I,  5;  pectoral,  normal;  caudal  (tail),  usually  not 
forked.  First  among  prominent  American  species  is 
the  fresh-water  drum — the  only  one  of  the  family  not 
marine;  it  is  a  large  fish  (Haploidonotus  grunuieus),  well 
known  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Texas,  but  poor  eating. 
Pogonuis  is  a  West  Indian  genus.  Scixna,  the  typical 
I  genus,  contains  some  familiar  and  highly  esteemed 
fishes,  as  the  silver  perch  or  yellowtail  (S.  punctata), 
and  channel  or  red  bass  (S.  ocellata)  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  the  roncadors  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  spots, 
valued  in  the  Southern  States,  form  the  genus  Liostomus  ; 
and  in  genus  Menticirrus  are  found  the  kingfish  (M. 
nebulosus)  and  whitings  of  the  Eastern  coast,  and  the 
bagara  (M.  undulatus)  of  the  West  coast.  Another  large 
and  valuable  sciseuid  of  California  is  the  white  sea-bass, 


sea-trout,  or  corvina  (Atractoscion  nobile),  which  reaches 
a  weight  of  60  or  70  pounds  of  firm  rich  flesh.  Here 
come  in  also  the  Eastern  weakfishes,  and  other  Califor¬ 
nia  corviuas  and  sea-trout  in  the  genus  Cynoscion  ;  and 
other  genera  might  be  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  families  of  food-fishes. 

Scintilloin'eter,  n.  [Lat.  scintilla,  a  spark.]  A 
device  attached  to  a  telescope  for  determining  the 
amount  of  scintillation  of  a  star,  by  causing  the  image 
to  describe  a  circle,  and  noting  the  regularity  or  irregu¬ 
larity,  and  varying  color  of  its  path. 

Scio  !>'  t  icon ,  n.  [Gr.  skia,  shade,  and  optikos,  of  see¬ 
ing.]  A  torru  of  magic  lantern  invented  in  America ; 
the  first  to  employ  a  two-wick  paraffine  lamp.  Three, 
four,  aud  five  wicks  have  since  been  employed. 

Scler-,  Selero-.  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  skleros,  hard. 

Sclero'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Path.)  Induration  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue. 

Sco'key ,  in  South  Dakota,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,045  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  S.  by  Big  Cheyenne  river  and  its  North  Fork. 
Grazing  aud  coal  mining  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop. 
(1897)  148. 

-scope.  A  terminal  compounding  element,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  skopos,  watcher;  used  mainly  in  names  of 
instruments  of  observation. 

•scopy.  A  terminal  compounding  element,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  skopia,  watching ;  used  in  names  of  sciences 
and  studies  that  involve  observation. 

Seorch'er,  n.  (Colloq.)  That  which  is  hot  enough 
to  scorch;  applied  to  the  weather,  &c. — A  burning  or 
withering  invective. — Something  capable  of  high  speed, 
as  a  race-horse,  or  bicycle,  or  the  rider  that  achieves  it. 

Scorch'ing'.  p.  n.  A  roughing  out  of  tools  on  the  dry 
grindstone  before  they  are  hardened  and  tempered  ;  so 
called  on  account  of  the  heat  produced. — Riding  at  a 
high  speed,  or  racing,  as  by  a  bicyclist. 

Scores'by,  William,  arctic  explorer,  clergyman,  and 
student  of  electric  magnetism,  was  born  near  Whitby, 
England,  in  1789.  At  11  years  old  he  began  sailing  in 
the  Greenland  seas  with  his  father,  who  was  captain 
of  a  whaler,  and  he  finally  succeeded  his  father,  spend¬ 
ing  the  time  between  voyages  in  studying  at  Edinburgh 
University.  In  May,  1806,  he  sailed  farther  north 
than  anyone  had  sailed  before,  and  after  making 
important  observations  on  electricity  in  the  arctic 
regions,  returned  to  influence  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  induce  the  government  to 
send  out  an  exploriug  expedition  into  the  arctic  seas — 
the  first  ever  sent,  starting  in  1817.  In  1820,  after 
having  made  17  voyages  to  Greenland,  he  published 
his  observations  in  two  volumes,  called  History  and 
Description  of  the  Arctic  Regions ;  in  1822  he  surveyed  400 
miles  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and,  after  one  more 
trip,  published  another  book.  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
(1823),  and  theu  left  the  sea  to  study  for  the  ministry  ; 
when  nearly  40  he  graduated,  and  afterward  filled 
pastorates  at  Liverpool,  Exeter,  and  Bradford,  doing 
valuable  philanthropic  work,  but  not  losing  his  interest 
in  magnetism ;  many  of  the  60  papers  which  followed 
his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  Royal  Society  are  connected 
with  this  subject,  and,  in  order  to  get  additional  facts 
by  which  to  test  his  theories,  he  made  voyages  to 
America  in  1844  and  1848,  and  went  to  Australia  iu 
1856.  The  result  of  all  this  research  was  embodied  in 
Magnetical  Investigations  (1852),  and  in  a  posthumous 
book,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Australia  for  Magnetical 
Research  (1859).  In  addition  to  this  scientific  writing, 
he  published  many  religious  works  and  papers,  and  a 
biography  of  his  father.  His  ow  n  life  has  been  recorded 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby-Jackson.  Died  in  1857. 

Scoresby  band.  ( Geog .)  A  portion  of  eastern 
Greenland,  named  by  Nansen  iu  honor  of  William 
Scoresby. 

Scotland,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city  of  Bon  Homme  co., 
12  m.  N.E.  of  Tyndall ;  has  some  manuf.,  and  is  a  ship¬ 
ping  point  of  a  grain  and  stock-raising  district.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,048. 

Scotland.  Church  of.  (Eccles.  Hist.)  Now'here 
did  the  Reformation  make  more  rapid  progress  than  in 
Scotland.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  was  John  Knox,  the  obedient 
disciple  and  ardent  follower  of  Calvin,  the  father  of 
Presbyterianism,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  that 
of  Calvin  and  not  of  Luther.  The  Reformers  were 
persecuted  by  the  Scottish  government;  there  were  burn¬ 
ings  at  the  stake  and  fines  and  imprisonment,  but  the 
Reformers  kept  up  the  struggle,  especially  during  the 
minority  of  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  when  the 
regent  was  her  mother.  With  her  had  been  associated, 
as  co-regent,  Janies  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Arran, 
but  he  resigned  in  1554.  In  the  year  1559,  the  Reform¬ 
ers  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  set  the  regent  at 
defiance.  A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
of  Aug.,  1560,  in  which  the  Reforming  party  had  the 
complete  ascendency.  Acts  were  passed  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  the  mass  was 
prescribed,  and  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Knox 
and  his  associates,  and  therefore  strongly  imbued  with 
Calvinism,  was  ratified.  The  principal  office-bearers  of 
the  church  were  declared  to  be  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons.  Its  chief  governing,  as  w  ell  as  legislative  and 
judicial  power,  was  entrusted  to  a  General  Assembly, 
w'hich  met  yearly  or  half-yearly  and  was  composed  of  the 
superintendents,  ministers,  and  lay  commissioners.  Thus 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  constituted  and  established 
much  as  it  is  at  this  day.  The  bishops  were  subse¬ 
quently  restored  for  a  time,  and  Cromwell  prohibited 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  were  called  to 
the  throne,  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  at  the  end  of 


that  year  a  General  Assembly  was  held,  the  first  which 
had  been  allowed  to  meet  since  the  one  which  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  order  of  Cromwell.  Presbyterianism  was 
re-established.  With  the  exception  of  some  years  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  the  Assembly  has  continued  to 
meet  annually  since  the  Revolution,  and  to  transact 
business  when  it  was  not  in  session  by  a  commission 
named  by  itself  for  that  purpose.  Quarrels  arose  from 
time  to  time  on  the  question  of  patronage — that  is,  the 
right  of  presentation  to  benefices — and  there  were  small 
secessions  early  in  the  18th  century,  but  in  1843  there 
was  a  great  split  which  led  to  the  formation  of  “  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,”  which  carried  off  about  one- 
half  the  members  of  the  Establishment  and  became  a 
rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes.  The  desirable¬ 
ness  of  a  union  between  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Free  Church  is  constantly  discussed,  but  the  two 
bodies  seem  farther  apart  than  ever. 

Scott,  Thomas  Alexander,  railroad  manager,  wag 
born  in  Loudon,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1824;  was  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  from  the  beginning, 
and  became  vice-president,  and  finally  president  of  the 
road.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  It. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a  time  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  having  charge  of  questions  regarding 
transportation  ;  for  his  services  he  received  a  colonel’s 
commission.  Died  May  21,  1881. 

Scott’s  It  lull’.  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  756  sq.  m.; 
traversed  by  North  Platte  river.  Surface,  rolling;  soil, 
a  very  fertile  sandy  loam.  Cap.  Gering.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,121. 

Scott'dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  17  m.  S.  of  Greensburg;  has  iron  foun¬ 
dries,  rolling  mill,  gas  and  water-pipe  works;  iu  a 
bituminous  coal  field.  Coal,  coke,  and  iron  are  exten¬ 
sively  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  3,125. 

Scotts'boroujjfh.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jackson  co.,  41  m.  E.  of  Huntsville;  in  a  cotton  and 
grain-raising,  and  coal  and  iron  mining  district.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,085. 

Scran'ton,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jackson 
co.,  %  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Mobile,  Ala.  Lumber  is  extensively  shipped.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,445. 

Screv'en,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  786  sq.  m. ;  bounded  E.  by  Savannah  river, 
S.W.  by  Ogeechee  river,  and  intersected  by  Brier  creek. 
Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  sandy  ;  extensive  pine  forests. 
Cap.  Sylvania.  Pop.  (1897)  16,250. 

Scrib'ner.  Charles,  publisher,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  21,  1821 ;  founder  of  the  house  of  Charles 
Scribner  &  Company,  nowr  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Died  August  26, 1871. 

Scripto'rinm,  ».  A  writing-room,  especially  a  room 
in  a  monastery  or  abbey,  set  apart  for  writing  or  the 
copying  of  manuscripts,  illuminating,  Ac. 

Scud'der,  Horace  Elisha,  author,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1838 ;  educated  at  Williams 
College,  and  became  a  teacher;  his  first  literary  work 
was  for  juvenile  readers;  his  later  work  is  principally 
within  the  field  of  critical  essays,  his  themes  being 
literary  and  biographical.  In  1890  he  succeeded  T.  B. 
Aldrich  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Sour'ry,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  ceutral  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.; 
intersected  by  Colorado  river,  and  also  drained  by 
Neal’s  and  Deep  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile  and  well  watered.  Cup.  Snyder.  Pop.  (1897)  1,626. 

Search'-lijjlit,  n.  An  electric  arc -light  of  great  can¬ 
dle-power,  arranged  with  a  parabolic  projector  to  throw 
its  beams  so  that  the  rays  are  almost  wholly  gathered 
in  one  direct  line,  forming  a  path  of  light  that  may  be 
projected  for  miles.  Search-lights  were  devised  and 
originally  used  on  war-vessels  for  detecting  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  in  the  dark,  and  especially  for  discovering 
the  night  attacks  of  torpedo  boats.  Experiments  made 
with  them  for  this  purpose  indicate  that  they  are  only 
a  partial  protection  against  the  stealing  up  of  a  torpedo 
boat,  w  hich  may  sometimes  approach  without  discovery. 
They  are  used  also  by  large  ships  as  an  aid  to  navigation 
at  night,  and  by  batteries  designed  for  coast  defence. 
By  their  aid,  ships  of  a  squadron  can  carry  on  night¬ 
signalling  with  flags,  each  vessel  illuminating  its  own 
signals.  They  also  serve  for  night-signalling  at  sea, 
conveying  intelligence  by  flashes  on  the  clouds  to 
vessels  below  the  horizon.  Search-lights  have  also 
been  used  on  land  for  exhibition  and  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  One  exhibited  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  had  a  5-foot 
projector,  polished  with  almost  as  much  care  as  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope.  Its  beam  was  visible  85 
mfles  away,  and  at  a  distance  of  8  miles  its  light  was 
sufficient  for  the  reading  of  fine  print.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  arc-lamp  used  in  a  search-light  is  similar  to 
the  ordinary  arc-light,  but  the  mounting  is  peculiar. 
A  short  cylinder  or  drum  is  provided  as  a  case,  and 
mounted  on  trunnions  like  a  cannon,  with  mechanism 
for  training  it  toward  every  point  of  the  compass,  also 
for  directing  it  at  an  upward  or  depressed  angle.  Some 
search  lights  are  arranged  to  be  trained  by  hand,  but 
the  best  are  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  which  is 
arranged  to  rotate  the  whole  apparatus  at  certain 
regular  speeds,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon. 

Searle,  Arthur,  astronomer,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  21,  1837 ;  removed  to  the  U.  S.  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  (1856) ;  was  assisant  professor  of  Astronomy 
there  for  16  years,  and  in  1887  became  full  professor. 
He  has  written  many  papers  for  scientific  journals  in 
the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe. 

Sea'well.  Molly  Elliott,  author,  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1859  ;  has  contributed  stories  and  essays  to  cur¬ 
rent  magazines,  and  has  published  several  books,  the 
latest  being  The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac  (1896). 
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Sec'oml  Ad'ventists.  ( Eccles .  I  lift.)  A  general 
name  given  to  six  slightly  different  Protestant  sects  in 
America,  all  characterized  by  the  belief  in  the  visible 
reappearance  of  Christ  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
They  differ  among  themselves  as  to  whether  the  return 
will  be  visible  to  the  entire  world,  or  the  entire  church, 
or  to  certain  elect  “  first  fruits”  of  the  church.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Adventists  were  followers  of  William  Miller 
(1781-1849),  and  were  called  Millerites.  Miller  pre¬ 
dicted  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  in  October,  1843,  and  a  great  many  people 
had  such  faith  in  his  prophecy  that  they  neglected  to 
harvest  their  crops  and  spent  the  months  preceding 
the  appointed  time  in  religious  exercises  in  preparation 
for  their  ascension  to  heaven.  On  the  failure  of  the 
prediction  some  of  the  followers  of  Miller  lost  their 
faith  in  the  second  advent,  while  others  concluded 
that  an  error  in  calculation  had  been  made.  Since  that 
time  various  other  dates  have  been  set,  but  in  spite  of 
mistakes  and  disappointments,  the  Adventists  have  in¬ 
creased  from  60, 000  in  1843  to  over  00,000  in  1890,  and 
over  70,000  in  1897.  The  denominations  into  which  they 
are  divided  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Evangelical  Advent¬ 
ists,  a  small  sect  which  claims  to  be  the  original  organ¬ 
ization,  and  dates  from  1846;  they  believe  in  a  form  of 
purgatory  and  in  eternal  punishment.  (2)  The  Seventh- 
day  Adventists,  numbering  nearly  half  of  the  total 
number,  and  also  dating  from  1845;  their  peculiarity 
is  that  they  set  no  date  for  the  future  coming  of  Christ. 
(3)  The  Church  of  God,  a  small  branch  which  seceded 
from  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  in  1866.  (4)  The 

Life  and  Advent  Union,  a  small  organization  dating 
from  1848,  but  not  completed  until  1864.  It  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  two  societies  of  Adventists  having  mem¬ 
bers  in  Great  Britain.  (5)  The  Age-to-Come  Adventists, 
dating  from  1851,  and  having  members  in  Canada. 
(6)  The  Advent  Christians,  dating  from  1861,  and  extend¬ 
ing  widely  through  this  and  other  countries;  numeri¬ 
cally  it  is  not  quite  bo  strong  an  organization  as  that  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  but  it  is  far  stronger  than 
any  of  the  other  sects.  The  Adventists  are  all  congre¬ 
gational  in  church  government  and  hold  evangelical 
views  on  general  religious  questions.  They  practice 
immersion  and  are  very  strict  in  their  rules  of  life. 
Alcohol  and  tobacco  are  strongly  discountenanced,  and 
many  amusements  are  forbidden. 

Sedan',  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Independence.  Pop.  (1895)  1,085. 

Setlg;'wick,  John,  U.  8.  A.,  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  in  1813 ;  graduated  at  West  Point ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  ;  in  August,  1861,  was  commissioned  brig¬ 
adier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  was 
promoted  major-general ;  fought  bravely  through  the 
severest  contests  of  the  next  two  years ;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  9,  1864.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  West  Point 
in  1868. 

Setlg'wick,  in  Colorado,  extreme  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Nebraska;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  intersected  by  South  Platte 
river.  Surface,  hilly  along  river,  level  tableland;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Julesburg.  Pop.  (1897)  1,650. 

Sedgwick,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,008  sq.  m. ;  in¬ 
tersected  by  Arkansas  and  Ninnescah  rivers.  Surface, 
nearly  level  prairie ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wichita.  Pop. 
(1895)  39,108. 

See'ley,  Sir  John  Robert,  historian,  was  born  in 
London  in  1834;  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  was  professor  of  Latin  in  University  College 
(1863),  and  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  (1869)  ; 
widely  known  for  his  work,  Ecce  Homo  (1865)  ;  also 
published  Natural  Religion  (1882).  His  writings  since 
then  have  been  mainly  historical  criticisms.  He  was 
knighted  in  1894,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1895. 

See'lye,  Julius  Hawley,  educator,  was  born  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Sept.  14,  1824;  became  professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Amherst  College  (1858),  and  after 
1877  was  president  of  the  college  for  12  years.  From 
1874  to  1877  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  His  high 
personal  character  served  to  raise  the  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  public  opinion,  and  political  action.  Died  May 
12,  1895. 

Se'guin,  Edouard,  physician,  was  born  at  Clamecy, 
France,  Jan.  20,  1812;  studied  medicine,  and  made 
special  study  of  the  cause  and  philosophy  of  idiocy ; 
founded  the  first  school  for  idiot  children  at  Paris 
(1839)  ;  emigrated  to  America  after  1848,  continued 
his  special  work,  and  became  known  as  a  specialist  in 
nervous  diseases.  Died  Oct.  28,  1880. 

SeidI  (zid'l),  Anton  H.,  musical  conductor,  was  born 
in  Budapesth,  Hungary,  May  6,  1850;  educated  at 
Leipsic,  and  at  Bayreuth  under  Richter  and  Wagner; 
became  conductor  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  House,  and  also 
conducted  Neumann’s  Nibelungon  opera  troupe  (1882) ; 
removed  to  New  York  (1885),  and  became  conductor  at 
the  New  York  German  Opera  House;  in  1891  succeeded 
Theodore  Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Seign  iorage,  n.  [0.  Fr.  seignorage.]  Something 
claimed  as  a  prerogative  by  a  sovereign  or  superior; 
specifically,  an  ancient  royalty  whereby  the  crown 
claimed  a  percentage  on  bullion  brought  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined ;  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a 
rate  above  their  bullion  value;  a  charge  made  by  the 
government  for  coining  bullion. — Any  royalty,  share 
of  profits,  or  proportion  of  proceeds  of  sales. 

Seismol'ogy  and  Seis'mic  Instruments, 
(Physics.)  The  study  of  earthquakes  and  their  causes 
is  a  comparatively  new  science,  and  has  received  much 
attention  in  Italy,  where  the.  presence  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  a  constant  stimulus,  but  the  Japanese  appear  to 


have  taken  the  lead  in  the  study  during  recent  years. 
Prof.  Sekiyo,  of  Japan,  has  succeeded  in  reconstructing 
a  model  of  the  complex  motion  of  an  earth  particle 
during  an  earthquake.  John  Milne,  of  London,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  professor  of  mining  and 
geology  under  the  Japanese  government,  has  been 
prominent  in  forwarding  the  study,  having  founded 
the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan  in  1886,  and  printed 
a  work  on  earthquakes,  besides  constructing  au  im¬ 
proved  seismograph.  The  society  named  has  issued 
considerable  literature  designed  to  throw  new  light  on 
the  science. 

The  instruments  used  for  measuring  or  recording 
tremblings  of  the  earth  are  known  as  seismographs, 
seismometers,  and  seismoscopes.  Seismographs  prop¬ 
erly  furnish  a  tracing  which  is  a  record  of  the  number, 
succession,  direction,  amplitude,  and  duration  of  suc¬ 
cessive  shocks.  Seismometers  measure  the  force  of  the 
shock,  and  are  sometimes  provided  with  devices  for 
giving  other  details.  Seismoscopes  are  designed  simply 
to  detect  and  note  the  fact  of  a  tremor  of  the  earth, 
usually  with  some  indication  of  the  time.  Various 
seismic  instruments  are  made  which  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three  of  the  divisions 
above  noted.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  simple  torms 
was  a  bowl  of  treacle,  or  other  viscous  liquid,  whose 
disturbance  by  an  earthquake  shock  left  a  mark  where 
the  liquid  had  risen  against  the  side  of  the  bowl.  The 
mark  so  made  served  to  show  the  direction  of  move¬ 
ment,  and,  to  some  extent,  its  force.  Mallet  and  Pal- 
mieri  made  seismoscopes  on  the  same  principle,  using 
mercury  in  glass  tubes.  An  early  Chinese  form  of 
seismometer  consisted  of  a  large  vessel  having  eight 
dragon-heads  about  its  circumference.  Within  the 
mouth  of  each  dragon  was  a  ball,  nicely  balanced,  and 
designed  to  tall  out  into  the  mouth  of  a  bronze  frog 
waiting  below  whenever  an  earthquake  shock  dis¬ 
turbed  the  apparatus  with  a  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Another  simple  form  consists  of  a  set  of  tubes  of 
varying  length  set  upright  on  bases  in  a  bed  of  hard 
sand,  so  that  the  severity  of  a  shock  is  noted  by  the 
length  of  the  shortest  tube  that  falls,  and  the  direction 
by  the  positions  in  which  the  fallen  tubes  lie  in  the 
sand.  Galli’s  seismograph,  at  the  Meteorological  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Velletri,  Italy,  employs  a  sensitive  pendulum 
for  visual  observation,  another  pendulum  for  making  a 
tracing  on  smoked  paper,  a  weight  and  spring,  with 
recording  style,  for  noting  vertical  movement,  a  clock 
stopped  by  a  falling  cone  to  note  the  time  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  shock,  and  a  magnetic  device  for 
measuring  the  electrical  disturbance,  the  whole  being 
set  on  a  marble  base  in  a  glass  case.  Gray  and  Milne, 
and  Ewing  have  developed  the  best  modern  seismome¬ 
ters.  All  of  these  instruments  use  an  improved  form 
of  pendulum  to  produce  a  steady  point.  If  a  common 
pendulum  he  used  to  make  a  tracing  of  a  seismic  dis¬ 
turbance,  it  is  evident  that  its  first  movement  will  be 
correct,  because  of  its  inertia;  but  being  once  swung,  it 
tends  to  keep  up  a  regular  swinging  beat,  and  the 
balance  of  the  record  is  confused  with  the  movements 
caused  by  the  shock  combined  with  the  natural  swing. 
As  a  result  it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  from  a 
record  so  made.  The  steady-point  pendulum  overcomes 
this  difficulty  by  an  ingenious  mechanism  consisting 
of  an  inverted  unstable  pendulum  acting  with  an  ot di¬ 
nary  stable  pendulum  to  neutralize  the  natural  swing. 
The  most  recent  seismometers  use  three  of  these  steady- 
point  pendulums — one  arranged  to  give  east  and  west, 
another  north  and  south,  and  a  third  up  and  down 
vibrations.  An  accurate  record  is  thus  obtained  of  all 
the  movements,  and  the  time  and  magnetic  disturbance 
are  registered  by  other  devices.  For  recording  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute  tremors  special  forms  of  instruments  are 
used,  more  delicately  constructed,  and  known  as  micro¬ 
seismometers  or  tromometers.  The  more  violent  earth¬ 
quakes  cannot  be  absolutely  measured,  as  the  vertical 
movement  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  wave- 
motion,  which  is  beyond  the  measuring  ability  of  any 
instrument  as  yet  constructed. 

Seis'moscope,  n.  [Gr.  seismos,  an  earthquake,  and 
scope.]  A  simple  form  of  earthquake-recorder ;  a  device 
that  indicates  the  occurrence  and  direction  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  by  the  fall  of  a  column,  the  movement  of  some 
suspended  or  balanced  body,  or  the  sway  of  liquids. 

Selenotrop'ic,  a.  [Gr.  selene,  the  moon,  and  tropikos, 
turning.]  (Bo?.)  Turning  toward  the  moon;  a  term 
applied  to  plants  that  appear  to  be  influenced  by  moon¬ 
light. 

Se'lig'man.  Edwin  Robert  Anderson,  economist,  was 
born  in  New  York,  April  25, 1861 :  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  and  in  European  universities;  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  (1890)  ;  has  published,  Railway  Tariff  mid  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  (1887) ;  Taxation  of  Corpora¬ 
tions  (1890) ;  On  the  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation 
(1892),  &c. 

Sel'ina.  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Fresno  co.,  15  m. 
S.E.  of  Fresno  City;  in  a  fertile  farming  and  fruit¬ 
growing  country,  with  raisin  and  canning  interests. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,4.50. 

Sem'asphere,  n.  [Gr.  sema,  sign,  and  sphere.]  An 
electric  signalling  apparatus  attached  to  a  balloon. 

Semat'ir,  a.  [Gr.  sema  (gen.  sematos),  a  sign.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  sign;  giving  warning;  significant; 
especially,  in  animal  coloration,  distinguishing  for 
purposes  of  warning  or  recognition. 

Seill'bricll,  Marui.la,  operatic  vocalist,  was  born  in 
Lemburg,  Austria,  Feb.  15,  1858 ;  a  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  artist  in  Europe,  who  was  heard  in  America  during 
1883-84,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  in  New  York  in 
such  roles  as  Martha,  Lucia,  Constance,  <fcc. 


Seminar',  n.  [Lat.  seminarium,  seed  plot.]  An  as¬ 
semblage  of  students  pursuing  studios  under  a  special 
teacher,  or  taking  some  specific,  course  in  an  institution. 

Seninios.  Raphael,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Charles 
co.,  Md.,  Sept.  27.  1809 ;  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  (1861)  to  join  the  Confederate  forces  as  a 
privateersman.  His  fiist  exploits  were  with  the  steamer 
Sumter.  In  1863  he  took  command  of  the  Alabama,  and 
captured  and  destroyed  62  Ameiican  merchantmen.  In 
1865  he  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the, 
navy  (Welles),  but  was  released  without  trial.  After' 
the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Died  August 
30,  1877. 

Sentl'-olf,  «.  The  causing  of  a  person  or  thing  to  go 
forth  or  start,  especially  with  expressions  of  approval, 
good-will,  &c. ;  as,  the  bride  had  a  good  send-off;  the 
exhibition  had  a  favorable  send-off. 

Seil'eca.  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Newton  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Neosho;  has  lead  and  zinc  mines,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,321. 

Seiiorita  ( san-yo-re'ta ),  n.  [Sp.]  A  young  lady;  a 
term  like  the  English  Miss. 

Sensitom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or 
determining  the  sensitiveness  of  a  photographic  film. 
Spurge’s  is  of  the  pendulum  type,  the  horizontal  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion  given  to  the  recording  pencil  being 
waved  by  appropriate  mechanism  in  accordance  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  tested.  Warnerke’s 
depends  upon  a  comparative  test,  a  number  of  squares 
of  gelatin  of  varying  transparency  being  exposed 
before  the  plate  to  be  tested  for  a  set  time. 

Sept-.  Septi-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Lat.  septern,  seven. 

Septo-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  derived  from 
the  Gr.  septos,  putrid. 

Septo-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  derived  from 
the  Lat.  septum,  partition. 

Ser'ieulture.  n.  ( Agric .)  The  cultivation  of  silk¬ 
worms  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  silk  industry ;  and  as  the 
insects  are  hardy,  and  proper  lood  (mulberry  leaves) 
for  them  can  be  supplied  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  large  expectations  were  indulged  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Republic  that  this  would  become  a  profit¬ 
able  household  industry  here.  Experience  has  not 
justified  these  forecasts.  Earnest  efforts  made  in  New 
England  nearly  a  century  ago  w  ere  followed  by  occa¬ 
sional  revivals  of  effort  in  the  South  and  West,  latest 
and  most  sincerely  in  California,  to  which  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  rendered  large  assistance;  but  all 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  This  is  due  not  to  any  un¬ 
suitability  in  climate  or  food,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  unwilling  and  unable  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  or  attention  to  the  care  of  the  silk¬ 
worms  and  the  subsequent  processes,  in  Competition 
with  the  cheap  labor  and  experience  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  who  are  likely  always  to  retain  the 
foremost  place  in  this  industry. 

Ser'ig'rapll.  n.  [Lat.  sericum,  silk,  and  graph.]  An 
instrument  of  American  invention  for  testing  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  raw  silk. 

Serim'eter.  n.  (Mech.)  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  tensile  strength  of  silk  threads,  and  noting  the 
elastic  stretch  and  breaking  point.  It  consists  of  an 
upright  box  in  which  the  thread  is  stretched,  the  upper 
end  being  made  fast  to  a  bell-crank  that  controls  a 
pointer  on  a  quadrant  scale.  The  bell-crank  is  held 
back  by  a  spring,  which  is  stronger  than  the  tlnead  to 
be  tested,  and  the  pull  is  given  by  clips  below,  one  of 
the  clips  indicating  on  a  vertical  scale  the  elastic 
stretch,  while  the  breaking  strain  is  noted  on  the 
quadrant. 

Sermoiiol'ogy’,  «.  A  methodical  account  of  ser¬ 
mons  or  of  their  preparation ;  sermons  taken  collec¬ 
tively  ;  as,  the  sermonology  of  the  day. 

Ser'rometor.  n.  [Lat,  serra,  a  saw,  and  motor.]  A 
small  motor  for  operating  the  reversing-gear  of  a  large 
marine  engine;  also,  the  motor  and  teversiDg-gear 
taken  together. 

Sesqui-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  derived 
from  the  Lat.  sesqui,  one  and  a  half.  In  chemistry  it  de¬ 
notes  that  three  atoms  of  one  element  have  combined 
with  two  of  another  to  form  the  compound;  as,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  Fe203.  In  many  numerical  words  it  de¬ 
notes  ratio  in  which  the  remainder  is  unity,  as  5  to  4. 

Set'-nut,  n.  A  nut  placed  against  another  to  hold  it 
iD  place  ;  a  safety-nut. 

Se'ton,  Elizabeth  Ann,  founder  of  the  first  com¬ 
munity  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  U.  S.,  was  horn  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  28,  1774 ;  was  married  (1794)  to 
William  Seton ;  after  his  death  she  joined  the  Catholic 
Church  (1805);  in  1809  founded  the  community  and 
school  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.  Died  Jan.  4,  1821. 

Sev'en  lVon'ders  of  tlie  World.  See  Wonders. 

Sev'en-thir'ties,  n.  pi.  (U.  S.)  Government  notes 
issued  in  1861,  1864,  and  1865,  bearing  interest  at,  7  30 
per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  three  years. 

Sevier',  in  Utah,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,872  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Sevier  river;  crossed  by  Wahsatch  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  west;  extensive  sage  plains;  soil,  fertile 
when  irrigated.  Cap.  Richfield.  Pop.  (1895)  7,893. 

Sew'all.  Arthur,  ship-builder,  was  born  in  Bath,  Me., 
Nov.  25,  1835;  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business  of 
ship-building;  was  also  interested  in  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  and  in  1893-94  was  president  of  the  Maine 
Central  R.  R.  Co.;  was  prominent  in  Democratic  poli¬ 
tics,  and  was  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket 
with  William  .1.  Bryan  (1896). 

Sew'ard,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Big  Blue  river  and  its  branches.  Surface, 
undulating,  prairie  and  woodland ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Seward.  Pop.  (1897)  21,550. 
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Sew'ard,  iu  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Seward 
co.,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Lincoln ;  has  flour  mills,  foundry, 
machine  shops,  and  elevators.  Pop.  (1897  )  3,100. 

Sew'ell.  William  Jovck,  soldier  and  politician,  was 
horn  in  Ireland  in  1835;  removed  to  the  IF.  S.  iu  early 
life;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  became  captain 
of  a  company  ot  New  Jersey  volunteers;  served  with 
|  distinction  throughout  the  war,  gaining  the  brevets  of 
brigadier-  and  major-general ;  after  the  war  became 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  R. R.  Co.;  was  elected 
State  senator  in  1872,  1875,  and  1878;  was  U.  S.  senator 
(1881-87),  and  re-elected  (1895)  for  the  full  term  of  6 
years. 

Sew'erage,  n.  (San.  Engin.)  The  disposal  of  the 
sewage  in  cities  and  towns  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  municipal  management,  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  health  of  residents,  and  being 
usually  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  boards  of 
health  and  sanitary  commissions.  The  systems  that 
have  been  tried  are :  (1)  removal  iu  pails  and  tanks, 

which  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  laborious,  and  expen¬ 
sive;  (2)  defecating  by  mixture  of  dry  fecal  matter 
with  dry  earth  and  ashes,  which  lessens  the  labor  of 
removal,  but  leaves  all  liquid  sewage  to  flow  on  the  sur¬ 
face  or  into  cesspools;  (3)  pumping  away  through 
pipes  by  pneumatic  suction,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  also  drawing  away  sewer-gas,  but  has  failed  of  gen¬ 
eral  adoption,  owing  to  expense,  Ac. ;  (4)  removal  in 
pipes  by  gravitation  and  a  flow  of  water.  The  last  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  one  generally  approved  and  adopted,  the 
methods  of  application  and  arrangement  being  varied 
greatly,  according  to  local  conditions.  In  some  cases 
the  underground  drains  or  sewers  constructed  to  carry 
off  the  sewage  from  dwellings,  &e.,  are  designed  to 
carry  also  the  rain-water,  and  iu  others  only  a  part  of 
the  rainfall  is  introduced  into  the  sewers.  At  one  time 
considerable  prejudice  existed  against  the  use  of  a 
single  set  of  pipes  for  carrying  off  the  entire  rainfall 
with  the  sewage,  but  later  experience  has  shown  that 
in  large  cities  the  rainfall,  taking  the  wash  of  the 
streets,  is  almost  as  foul  as  the  flow  from  the  soil-pipes 
of  dwellings,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for 
separating  them.  It  is  now,  therefore,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  practice,  iu  designing  a  system  of  sewerage,  to 
calculate  oil  carrying  the  entire  rainfall  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  the  waste-water  and  soil.  The  water-supply 
system  of  the  territory,  and  the  maximum  daily  use 
|  thereof,  with  its  probable  increase,  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  sewers  should  be  constructed 
to  carry'  away  the  maximum  amount  that  is  likely  to 
|  be  flooded  into  them  in  sudden  rain-storms,  which  are 
usually  the  severest  tests  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  flow  of  all  sewers  varies,  however,  with  the  hour 

Iof  the  day  and  the  time  of  year.  Five  to  seven  o’clock 
iu  the  morning  is  the  time  of  greatest  average  flow, 
and  the  day  flow  very  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  night. 
Midsummer  and  midwinter  are  also  periods  of  extreme 
flow,  the  former  because  people  use  more  water  for  bath¬ 
ing  and  cooling,  and  the  latter  because  they  allow 
faucets  to  run  to  lessen  danger  of  freezing.  The  grades 
of  a  sewer  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  secure 
the  proper  inclinations  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
survey  of  the  territory,  ascertaining  the  correct  eleva¬ 
tion  of  all  points,  and  laying  out  grades  for  all  parts  of 
the  system  or  its  probable  extensions,  so  that  each  may 

Ihave  a  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  the  contents  at  a 
rate  of  flow  not  less  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
double  that  if  practicable.  In  cases  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  proper  grade,  as  in  a  section  of  low 
land,  the  whole  section  must  be  laid  out  and  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  pumping-plant  for  removing  the  sewage, 
as  fast  as  it  flows,  to  a  higher  level.  The  size  and  form 
of  a  sewer-pipe  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate  of  flow. 
With  circular  pipes,  seldom  containing  more  than  a  few 
inches  of  water,  the  larger  the  diameter  the  slower  is 
the  flow.  The  rate  of  flow  in  large  pipes  can  be  has¬ 
tened,  however,  by  narrowing  the  cross-section  at  the 
lower  side,  so  that  the  pipe  is  of  egg-shaped  section, 
with  the  smaller  part  downward.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
a  few  inches  of  water  in  such  a  pipe  is  nearly  double 
that  in  a  pipe  of  circular  section,  hence  it  tends  to  flush 
itself  that  much  better.  Where  pipes  are  laid  with 
very  little  inclination  frequent  flushing  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  bv  automatic  mechanism.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  for  a  sanitary  engineer  to  decide  on  appro¬ 
priate  grades  under  the  limitations  laid  upon  him.  His 
pipes  must  properly  be  laid  so  its  to  be  below  the  cellar- 
floors  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  district,  and  they  must 
always  descend  in  some  direction,  yet  cannot  be  carried 
j  below  the  final  point  of  discharge.  As  a  consequence, 

’  he  must  commence  at  the  higher  points  and  work 
downward,  always  keeping  above  his  final  level,  or,  if 
that  prove  impossible,  he  must  lay  out  a  low  sub- 
|  district  for  flow  by  pumping. 

Two  kinds  of  sewer-pipe  are  in  general  use,  vitrified 
earthenware  and  cast-iron.  These  are  serviceable  for 
all  sizes  under  2  feet;  above  that  it  often  becomes 
preferable  to  construct  an  arched  brick  sewer,  lined 
with  cement.  If  the  sewer  is  of  earthenware,  it  should 
I  be  salt-glazed,  with  bell-joints,  carefully  fitted  ;  if  the 
pipe  is  iron,  the  joints  should  be  calked  and  leaded  ;  if 
brickwork  is  used,  a  non-absorbent  brick  should  be 
|  chosen.  Numerous  vents  are  required  in  a  sewer,  to 
'  allow  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  In  closely  populated 
districts  the  best  place  for  these  has  been  found  to  he 
■  through  the  soil-pipes  in  buildings  to  the  roof.  Man- 
l!  holes,  lamp-holes,  and  catch-basins  must  also  be  con- 
]  structed  at  intervals.  Man-holes  are  essential  for  getting 
in  to  make  repairs  and  remove  obstructions.  Lamp-hides 
are  useful  for  locating  leaks  and  obstructions.  They 
are  commonly  formed  by  placing  a  T  in  the  pipe,  and 


extending  the  shaft  upward  to  the  street  level,  where  1 
it  is  capped  over.  Catch-basins  are  placed  at  street 
corners  and  low  points  where  the  street  water  is  led 
into  the  sewer.  They  consist  of  rectangular  basins, 
several  feet  in  diameter,  for  retaining  anything  that 
may  be  swept  from  the  street  by  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  which  is  too  bulky  to  be  admitted  to  the  sewer. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  a  city  is  usually  to  lead  the  sewer-pipes  to 
empty  into  some  stream  of  water.  This  is  done  in  many 
cases,  but  the  practice  is  often  damaging  to  other 
interests,  being  objected  to  by  residents  farther  down 
the  stream,  and  being  deadly  to  any  fishing  industry 
that  may  exist.  As  a  result,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  obtain  rights  over  tracts  of  low  land,  and  convey  the 
sewage  there,  utilizing  it  as  liquid  manure  to  aid  the 
growth  of  crops,  or  as  a  filtering-plant  to  purify  the 
sewage,  so  that  the  water  which  eventually  finds  its 
way  to  running  streams  is  wholesome.  The  purification 
of  sewage  has  beeu  worked  out  by  chemists  to  the  last 
degree  ;  so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  a  system  has  been 
perfected  for  purilyiug  the  sewage  water  of  a  city,  and 
returning  it  to  the  water-supply  for  use  as  drinking- 
water,  iu  an  absolutely  pure,  distilled  condition.  The 
objection  to  such  a  system,  arising  from  unpleasant 
associations  and  fear  of  accidental  contamination  and 
resultant  spread  of  disease,  has  prevented  its  adoption. 
Where  the  sewage  is  disposed  of  by  flowing  onto  land, 
irrigating  ditches  are  provided,  with  stops  to  direct  the 
water  up  side  ditches  and  retain  it  until  it  soaks  into 
the  soil.  If  the  object  is  simply  to  use  the  land  as  a 
filter,  a  saudy  soil  is  desirable,  and  various  chemicals 
may  be  employed  to  assist  the  purification,  as  a  layer  of 
compound  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  with  carbon,  a 
yard  of  which  is  capable  of  purifying  50b  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day.  Where  it  is  necessary  that  liquid 
sewage  should  stand  in  open  ditches  or  tanks,  chemical 
precipitation  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  subsidence  of  the  solid  particles  before  decomposition 
takes  place.  Milk  of  lime  is  the  most  common  agent 
employed,  though  almost  all  the  earthy  salts  have  been 
tried.  After  precipitation,  the  comparatively  clarified 
fluid  is  allowed  to  run  off,  and  the  solid  glutinous 
remainder,  technically  called  sludge,  is  either  buried, 
burned,  or  carried  out  to  sea.  For  a  description  of 
the  house-connections  with  sewers,  see  Plumbing, 
Sanitary. 

Sex-,  Sexi-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Lat.  sex,  six. 

Sex'ual  Selec'tion.  (Biol.)  The  phrase  devised 
by  Charles  Darwin  to  express  one  of  the  means  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  development  of  animal  forms,  accounting 
for  certain  sexual  differences -in  many  species.  “This 
form  of  selection,”  he  stated  in  his  Origin  of  Species, 
“depends  not  on  a  struggle  for  existence  (see  Natural 
Selection)  in  relation  to  other  organic  beings  or  to 
external  conditions,  but  on  a  struggle  between  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  one  sex.  generally  the  males,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  other  sex.  The  result  is  not  death  to  the 
unsuccessful  competitor,  but  few  or  no  offspring.  .  .  . 
Sexual  selection,  by  always  allow  ing  the  victor  to  breed, 
might  surely  give  indomitable  courage,  length  to  the 
spur  and  strength  to  the  wing  to  strike  in  the  spurred 
leg,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  does  the  brutal  cock- 
figliter,  by  the  careful  selection  of  his  best  cocks.”  It  is 
thus  something  outside  of,  yet  not  wholly  apart  from, 
natural  selection,  concerning  itself  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  colors,  ornaments — as  the  extra  plumes 
and  special  adornments  of  many  malebirds — weapons,  or 
means  of  defence,  possessed  exclusively  by  the  males, 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  selection  by  the  females 
among  their  snitors  of  these  handsomest  or  best  armed. 
This  adornment  is  above  and  beyond,  to  some  degree, 
the  requirement  of  the  species  for  successfully  main¬ 
taining  itself  in  its  environment,  and  results  from  com¬ 
petition  within  its  own  ranks.  “When,”  says  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  returning  to  the  subject  at  greater  length,  in  Part 
II.  of  his  Descent  of  Man,  “we  behold  two  males  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  or  several  male 
birds  displaying  their  gorgeous  plumage  and  playing 
strange  antics  before  an  assembled  body  of  females,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  though  led  by  instinct,  they  know 
what  they  are  about.”  The  theory  supposes,  first,  that 
the  winner  is  always  chosen  as  her  mate  by  the  waiting 
female  ;  second,  that  he  is  as  good  as  the  rest  in  respect 
to  general  fitness,  as  well  as  best  in  his  peculiar  sexual 
attractions — gay  colors,  crest,  means  of  fighting,  Ac. — 
and,  third,  that  these  external  sexual  qualifications 
(which  often  are  assumed  only  during  the  breeding 
season)  are  transmissible  to  offspring.  So  many  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  all 
these  propositions  that  the  theory  is  not  now  held  to  be 
of  so  much  force  as  Mr.  Darwin  thought  it,  but  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  somewhat  lower  place,  as  one  of  the  phases 
of  natural  selection. 

SeyFIarth,  Gustavus,  archaeologist  and  Egyptologist, 
was  born  in  Uebigan,  Saxony,  July  13,  1790;  studied 
with  Cbampollion,  the  French  Egyptologist ;  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  interpreter  of  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
Died  Nov.  17, 1885. 

Sey'monr,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Wayne  co.,  15  m. 
W.  of  Centerville ;  has  coal  mines,  and  ships  live  stock 
and  grain.  Pop.  (1895)  1,537. 

Seymour,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Baylor  co., 
55  m.  S.  W.  of  Wichita  Falls.  Pop.  (1897)  1,330. 

Shad'owtrraph,  n.  A  skiagraph  or  radiograph.  See 
illustration  at  Roentgen  Rays. 

Sha'ler,  N  athaniel  Southgate,  geologist,  was  born 
in  Newport,  Ky.,  Feb.  22, 1841 ;  a  graduate  of  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Harvard  ;  was  subsequently  instruc¬ 
tor  there,  and  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Compara¬ 


tive  Zo'Jlogy ;  in  1887  was  appointed  professor  of  Geol¬ 
ogy  at  Harvard ;  and  in  1895  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Ilis  latest  books 
are:  Nature  and  Man  in  North  America  (1892)  ;  Sea  and 
Land  (1894) ;  and  American  Highways  (1896). 

Shaii'non.  iu  South  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,080 
sq.  m.  Unorganized. 

Shap'er,  orKha|>'ing;-iiiaehiiie',  u.  ( Mech .)  A 
small  form  of  plauing-machine  for  working  iu  metal, 
having  the  cutting  tool  customarily  mounted  in  a  recip¬ 
rocating  tool-rest  driven  by  a  crank  with  a  short  stroke 
and  a  quick  return.  It  is  t>o  named  because  much  used 
in  shaping  odd  forms  and  parts  of  machines  of  irregular 
outline.  The  lathe  proper  cuts  only  circles,  cones,  and 
spirals;  the  planer  proper  cuts  only  in  straight  lines; 
but  the  shaper  can  be  made  to  cut  U-forms,  S-curves, 
and  other  irregular  figures.  It  is  usually  driven  by 
stepped  pulleys,  and  has  an  adjustable  table  or  tables,  to 
which  the  work  is  clamped. 

Shar'Key,  iu  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.;  area,  425  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Big  Sunflower  river  and  Deer  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Rolling  Fork. 
Pop.  (1897  )  9,265. 

Shaw,  Albert,  journalist,  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  23, 
1857;  in  1891  became  editor  of  the  American  edition 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Sliaw,  II  enry  Wheeler,  humorist,  better  known  as 
Josh  Billings,  was  born  in  Lanesboro,  Maas.,  Apiil  21, 
1818  ;  published  numerous  rambling  newspaper  articles, 
in  exaggerated  phonetic  spelling ;  also  published  a  trav¬ 
esty  on  the  Old  Parmer's  Almanac,  which  he  called 
Josh  Billings's  Farmer's  AUmanax.  In  1863  he  began  to 
lecture,  in  his  peculiar  style,  with  equal  succeas,  his 
observations  being  always  droll  and  sometimes  witty. 
Died  Oct.  4,  1885. 

Shawnee',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co.,  43  m. 
8.  by  E.  of  Newark.  Pop.  (1890)  3,266. 

Shawnee,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Pottawatomie 
co.,  33  m.  from  Noble.  Pop.  (1897)  3,700. 

Shays’  Itebel'Iion.  (Am.  Hist.)  The  poverty  and 
exhaustion  of  the  country  following  the  Revolutionary 
War,  making  the  necessary  State  and  Federal  taxes  a 
grievous  burden,  caused  great  discontent  and  public 
threats  of  secession  iu  various  parts  of  the  new  Union. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  made  this  discontent 
especially  great  and  outspoken  in  western  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  1786  an  uprising  took 
place  there,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays  (born 
1747),  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
army.  Worcester  was  seized,  and  the  higher  courts 
expelled  from  the  city ;  operations  were  extended 
elsewhere,  and  an  attempt  made  to  seize  the  Federal 
arsenal,  but  this  was  successfully  resisted  without 
bloodshed.  Meanwhile  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  summoned  a  large  militia  force  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Lincoln,  which  marched  against 
the  insurgents  in  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
speedily  dispersing  them.  Several  of  the  leaders  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  public 
opinion  sanctioned  amnesty,  and  none  were  executed. 
Shays  moved  to  New  York  State,  and  died  therein  1825. 

Sheath'bill,  n.  (  Ornith.)  A  remarkable  bird  ( Chionis 
minor)  of  Kerguelen’s  and  neighboring  islands,  re¬ 
garded  as  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  plovers. 

It  is  white,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  with 
black  bill  and  yellow 
feet.  The  bird  has 
the  behavior  and 
flight  of  a  pigeon,  and 
is  remarkably  fearless 
and  trustful,  coming 
almost  within  reach  of 
any  whalers  or  other 
visitors  who  land  up¬ 
on  its  lonely  domain. 

The  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bird  is  its 
bill,  which  bears  upon  the  top  and  around  its  base  a 
saddle-shaped  excrescence  or  sheath,  continued  back¬ 
ward  into  a  sort  of  carunculated  hood  covering  the 
face.  Its  food  is  green  seaweed,  small  animals  found 
on  the  beach,  and  sea-birds’  eggs.  An  allied  species 
inhabits  the  Crozets. 

Shebang;',  n.  (Slang,  V.  S.)  A  gambling-house,  saloon 
or  store,  as  a  loafing-place  or  shelter;  by  extension, 
any  inferior  house  ;  and  by  further  extension,  the  house 
and  its  contents ;  hence,  the  whole  of  any  concern  or 
business. 

Sheffield,  in  Alabama,  a  city  of  Colbert  co.,  2  m. 
from  Tuscumbia.  Industries.  Coal  and  iron  mining; 
irou  furnace  ;  brick,  lumber,  and  other  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1897)  3,150. 

Shel'by,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oceana  co.,  31 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Muskegon.  Skips  peaches,  apples,  and 
small  fruits.  Pop.  (1894)  966. 

Shel'don.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  O'Brien  co.,  58  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Sioux  City ;  has  flour  mills,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock  region.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,416. 

Shenando'ah.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Page  co  ,  18 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Red  Oak;  has  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  carriage  shops,  canning  factory,  and  railroad  re¬ 
pair  shops.  The  Shenandoah  nurseries  are  the  largest 
in  the  West,  having  over  200  acres  in  trees  and  plants. 
Pop.  (1895)  3,134. 

Shunandoah.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Pottsville.  Some  of  the 
largest  collieries  of  the  Schuylkill  anthracite  region  are 
here,  and  coal  is  extensively  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  17,250 
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Shep'nnl,  Elmot  Fitch,  lawyer  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 183d ;  in  1861  en¬ 
listed  the  51st  Regiment  of  N.  Y.  infantry,  known  as 
the  “  Shepard  Rifles ;  ”  was  attorney  for  the  N.  Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  R.  Co.,  and  the  first  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  In  1888  he  purchased  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.  Died 
Mar.  24,  1893. 

Slier'itlan.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton  co„ 
28  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  1,134. 

Slieridnil,  in  Kansas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Saline  river,  and  the  North  and  the  South 
Forks  of  Solomon  river.  Surface,  nearly  level  prairie, 
suitable  for  grazing  and  agriculture.  Cap.  lloxie.  Pop. 
(1895  )  2,673.’ 

Sheridan,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  2,180  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Niobrara  river.  Surface,  diversified; 
mostly  level,  or  gently  rolling;  well  watered  and  tim¬ 
bered.  Products.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  vegetables; 
live  stock.  Cap.  Rushville.  Pop.  (1890  )  8,687. 

Sheridan,  in  Wyoming,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  2,775  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Tongue  river,  Clear  creek,  and  numerous 
other  creeks.  Surface,  about  half  mountainous,  rest 
hilly  and  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Lead, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  and  quicksilver.  Pine  timber  abundant. 
Cap.  Sheridan.  Pop.  (1897)  4,000. 

Slier' man,  Frank  Dempster,  poet,  was  born  in  Peeks- 
ki  11,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1860;  educated  at  Columbia  and 
Harvard;  became  a  fellow  in  Columbia  (1887),  and 
later  instructor  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  current  magazines,  and 
has  published  several  volumes  of  short  poems  in  deli¬ 
cate  lyrical  styles  of  verse. 

Slier nian,  John,  statesman,  was  born  May  10, 1823,  in 
Lancaster,  0. ;  studied  law  and  practiced  at  Mansfield, 
0. ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1855  to  1861,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  Senate;  from  that  date  was 
a  senator  by  re-election,  except  for  the  period  of  1877- 
81,  when  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  in  this 
office  was  influential  in  securing  a  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  He  was  prominently  before  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1880  and 
again  in  1888.  In  1895  he  published  Recollections  of 
Forty  Years  in  Home,  Senate,  and  Cabinet ;  in  March, 
1897,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President 
McKinley. 

Sherman,  in  Oregon,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  510  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  E.  by  John  Day  river,  N.  by  Columbia  river, 
and  W.  by  Des  Chutes  river.  Cap.  Moro.  Pop.  (1897) 
3,000. 

Shick'Nh inny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co.,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Wilkesbarre;  a  mining 
town.  Pop.  (1897)  1,664. 

Shil'laber,  Benjamin  Penhallow,  humorist,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  12,  1814 ;  was  editor 
of  various  papers  from  1847  to  1856;  is  best  known  by 
his  pen-name  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  the  series  of 
character  sketches  that  were  written  under  the  title  of 
Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  Ike  and  His  Friends, 
Ac.  Died  Nov.  25,  1890. 

Shin'aliiti,  n.  [Jap.  “True  Doctrine.”]  The  name 
of  a  powerful  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  having  their 
headquarters  in  the  great  West  Hongwanji  temple  at 
Kioto,  the  center  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  founder 
of  the  sect  was  a  man  of  good  family,  Shinran  Shonin 
(1173-1262  A.  D.),  who  studied  as  a  lad  in  one  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  magnificent  temples  of  Hiyeisan,  in 
Kioto.  The  sect  finds  salvation  in  the  “  extinction  of 
passion,”  a  doctrine  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  sal¬ 
vation.  which  salvation  is  called  Nirvana.  The  doctrine 
of  “help  from  another”  is  also  taught,  and  Arnita,  or 
“  the  boundless  ”  Buddha,  is  relied  on  for  the  completion 
of  merits  and  a  rebirth  into  Paradise.  There  is  less 
difference  between  laymen  and  priests  in  this  sect  than 
in  any  other,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  marry  and 
to  eat  flesh  and  fish. 

Shln'to,  n.  [Also  called  Kami-no-Michi,  meaning 
“The  Way  of  the  Gods.”]  The  indigenous  cult  of  the 
Japanese,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  religion.  It 
has  no  ethical  nor  doctrinal  code,  no  idol  worship,  no 
priests  nor  priestcraft,  no  teachings  concerning  a  luture 
state.  It  consists  entirely  of  a  deification  of  heroes, 
emperors  and  great  men,  the  divine  ancestors  of  the 
Mikado  and  his  people,  together  with  the  worship  of 
certain  objects  and  forces  in  nature.  The  divine  an¬ 
cestors,  the  spirits  which  inhabit  heaven  or  still  reside 
in  temples  and  wayside  shrines,  controlling  the  affairs  of 
mor  tals,  are  known  as  “  kami.”  The  word  is  usually 
translated  “deity”  or  “  god,”  but  our  language  has  no 
proper  equivalent.  Kami  are  only  superior  beings.  It 
is  doubtful  if  immortality  is  one  of  their  attributes. 
Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  die  or  disappear.  They  are 
by  no  means  always  good  or  virtuous,  but  they  possess 
many  human  characteristics.  The  principal  divinity  is 
the  sun-goddess  Amaterasu,  from  whom  the  Mikado  is 
held  to  be  descended.  When  Buddhism  ar  rived  from  the 
West  in  the  sixth  century,  it  swallowed  Shinto  entire, 
adopting  wholesale  the  Shinto  pantheon,  but  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  simple  form  of  worship  a  gorgeous  ritual 
and  magnificent  temples.  When  the  Shogunate  was 
put  down  and  the  Mikado  restored  to  power  in  1868, 
efforts  were  made  to  restore  Shinto  to  its  original 
simplicity,  aud  it  became  the  only  state  religion.  Bud¬ 
dhist  temples  were  stripped,  “ purified,”  and  handed  over 
to  Shinto  keeping.  The  revived  religion,  however, 
proved  too  feeble  to  supplant  Buddhism  and  quickly 
lost  ground.  Shinto  temples  are  quite  destitute  of 
ecclesiastical  paraphernalia.  A  metal  mirror  generally 
stands  on  the  altar,  but  even  this  is  a  Buddhist  innova¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  the  enshrined  deity  (if  so  he  can  be 
called)  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  case,  and  exposed  to  view 
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on  the  day  of  his  annual  festival  only.  The  worship 
consists  in  washing  the  face  in  a  font,  striking  a  bell, 
throwing  a  few  cash  into  the  money-box,  and  praying 
silently  for  a  few  seconds.  Nevertheless,  to  perform 
these  simple  rites  long  pilgrimages  are  often  taken  to 
famous  shrines  and  the  summits  of  sacred  mountains. 
The  fact  is  that  Shintoism  is  principally  an  engine  of 
government. 

Ship'-mon'ey,  n.  ( Eng.  Hist.)  An  impost  levied  in 
the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  on  maritime  towns 
and  counties  for  providing  and  equipping  a  fleet  for 
the  protection  ot  the  coast.  An  attempt  made  by  Charles 
1.  to  revive  and  enforce  this  imposition,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  resisted  by  John  Hampden,  with  others, 
and  Hampden  was  prosecuted  and  condemned,  though 
four  of  the  judges  dissented.  There  were  rebellious 
demonstrations  among  the  people,  anil  in  1640  S.  was 
declared  by  Parliament  to  be  illegal,  and  Hampden’s 
sentence  was  annulled. 

Slii'ras,  George,  jurist,  was  born  in  Fittsburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1832;  educated  at  Yale  and  Yale  Law  School; 
practiced  law  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  concerned  in  many 
important  cases;  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1888;  in 
1892  was  appointed  associate-justice  of  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Slikag-way,  or  Skagnay  (skdg'wa).  A  ship-land¬ 
ing  and  miners’  town  on  Chilkat  Inlet,  at  the  head  of 
Lynn  Canal,  Alaska,  at  the  entrance  to  White  Pass.  It 
came  into  sudden  existence  in  1897,  when  White  Pass 
began  to  be  used  by  travellers  to  the  Yukon  gold  fields 
(see  Yukon,  Section  II.) ;  and  takes  its  name,  usually 
corrupted  to  Skagway  or  Skaguay,  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  small  stream  flowing  down  the  canon  and 
emptying  into  the  sea  at  this  point.  See  also  White 
Pass. 

Shotl'cly,  n.  (Man.)  The  name  technically  given  to 
the  fiber  of  shredded  waste  woollen  or  worsted  stuff', 
rags,  Ac.,  suitable  for  conversion  into  coarse  cloths, 
blankets,  carpetings,  Ac.  Woollen  rags,  no  matter  how 
old  and  worn,  are  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  They  are  sorted  into  two  special  kinds — the 
rags  of  worsted  goods  and  the  rags  of  woollen  goods,  the 
former  being  made  of  combing,  or  long-staple  wools,  and 
the  latter  of  carding,  or  short-staple  wools.  The  former 
are  those  properly  known  as  shoddy-rugs,  and  the  latter 
are  called  mango.  Both  are  treated  in  the  same  way; 
they  are  put  into  a  machine  called  a  willow-machine, 
in  which  a  cylinder,  covered  with  sharp  hooks,  is  re¬ 
volving,  and  the  rags  are  so  torn  by  the  hooks  that  in 
a  short  time  all  traces  of  spinning  and  weaving  are 
removed,  and  the  material  is  again  reduced  to  wool 
capable  of  being  reworked.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a 
means  of  adulteration  and  cheapening  woollen  cloths; 
but  it  is  now  found  of  greater  advantage  in  making  a 
class  of  light  cloths  adapted  for  mild  climates  and  other 
purposes.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  cloth  or 
fabric  made  from  the  fiber. 

Skoe'bill,  ».  (Omith.)  A  remarkable,  heron-like 
wading-bird  (Balsmiceps  rex)  of  the  Soudan,  having  an 
enormous,  duck-like  bill,  ending  in  a  strong  hook  upon 
the  upper  mandible.  The  general  color  is  dusky  gray, 
with  the  bill  yellow,  and  the  legs  and  feet  blackish. 
They  spend  their  time  in  the  water  of  the  great 
marshes  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  pairs  or  small 
flocks,  but  if  disturbed  will  rise  high  in  the  air  and 
alight  upon  tall  trees.  They  feed  on  fish  and  reptiles, 
especially  water-snakes,  and  also  on  floating  carrion. 
They  nest  in  the  reeds,  close  by  the  water’s  edge. 

Shoemak'ing,  n.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  by  the 
factory  system,  with  the  aid  of  machines,  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  hand-made  article.  For  many 
years  hand-sewed  shoes  held  their  own,  owing  to  better 
sewing,  which  added  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
shoes,  but  since  the  Goodyear  method  came  in  the  simi¬ 
larity  to  hand  work  has  greatly  diminished  the  demand 
for  hand-sewed  shoes.  The  processes  incident  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  shoe  are  the  sorting  of  the  leather, 
cutting  out  of  parts  with  dies,  crimping  of  uppers, 
stitching  together  of  uppers  and  linings,  insertion  of 
button-holes  or  eyelets,  rolling’and  channelling  of  soles, 
beating  out  and  preparing  the  welt,  lasting,  sewing, 
nailing  on  of  heels,  trimming,  burnishing,  and  finishing. 
The  most  important  of  these  operations  are  the  lasting 
(see  Lasting-machine,  Section  II.),  and  the  sewing 
of  the  vamp  or  upper  to  the  sole.  The  first  successful 
shoe-sewing  machine  was  that  invented  by  Gordon 
McKay,  having  a  device  for  operating  from  the  inside 
of  the  shoe  in  concert  with  the  needle  from  the  outside. 
The  McKay  Sewing  Machine  Association  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  this  principle  for  many  years,  and  leased 
its  machines  on  royalties  of  from  %  to  3  cents  a  pair, 
reaping  enormous  profits  until  the  expiration  of  the 
primary  patents  in  1881.  The  Goodyear-McKay  ma¬ 
chine  was  an  improvement  on  this,  being  adapted  to 
the  sewing  of  welted  shoes.  The  Goodyear  system  in¬ 
volves  a  double  operation — an  inseamersewing  the  welts, 
and  an  outsole-stitcher  stitching  together  the  soles  and 
welts.  The  outside  mechanism  includes  a  curved  awl, 
which  feeds  the  shoe  along,  a  needle  that  does  the  sew¬ 
ing,  and  a  looper  and  “  thread-finger”  to  do  the  locking, 
together  with  a  take-up  device  for  insuring  the  tension 
of  the  thread,  which  must  be  uniform  to  insure  good  re¬ 
sults.  Sewing  so  done  is  similar  to  hand  work,  and 
equally  durable.  The  cutting  out  of  the  parts  that  go  to 
make  a  shoe  is  done  largely  by  means  of  dies,  mounted 
in  machines.  Special  machines  are  made  for  forming 
some  of  the  parts,  as  the  rands  and  welts.  The  sole- 
pieces  and  lifts  are  sorted  as  to  quality  by  hand,  but  as 
to  thickness  by  the  electrical  sole-sorter,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  them  into  grades,  varying  not  more  than  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  stitching  of 
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uppers  and  linings  is  accomplished  on  sewing-machines 
very  similar  to  the  standaid  household  type,  and  the 
button-holes  are  made  with  button-holing  attachments. 
Eyelets  are  clamped  in  with  machines.  Soles  are  wet 
and  partly  dried,  and  then  rolled  to  give  them  pliability 
and  shape.  The  channelling-machine cutsa  flap  around 
the  edge  of  the  sole,  and  an  inside  channel  to  make  a 
space  for  the  threads  used  in  sew'ing.  The  uppers  are 
then  brought  to  the  lasting-machine,  and  the  insole  and  i 
outsole  tacked  on,  the  stiffening  or  shank  being  also 
inserted,  after  which  the  last  is  removed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flap  has  been  cemented  over  the  channel  the  shoe  , 
goes  to  the  sew’er.  The  heel  lifts  are  then  nailed  on, 
and  the  shoe  is  put  on  a  last,  and  the  sole  and  stiffening 
are  hammered  to  secure  proper  shape.  The  heel  is 
shaped  on  a  trimmer,  being  clamped  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  trimming  knife.  Burnishing  follows, 
usually  with  hot  polishing  instruments,  after  w  hich  the 
shoe  is  ready  for  any  finishing  operations  in  the  way 
of  decoration,  stamping  of  number  nr  maker,  Ac. 
Other  methods  of  fastening  the  sole,  which  are  not  so 
much  employed  as  formerly,  are  pegging  and  wire- 
screwing.  Pegging  is  done  with  a  machine  that  takes 
the  pegs  from  a  wrooden  strip.  This  strip  is  of  the  same 
width  as  the  required  length  of  the  pegs,  and  is  sharp¬ 
ened  on  one  edge,  so  that  the  pegs  can  be  formed  by 
splitting  them  off  as  the  strip  is  introduced  into  the 
machine.  The  wire-screwing  machine  connects  the 
soles  by  means  of  bits  of  screw-threaded  wire,  cut  from 
a  coil.  Other  machines  sometimes  used  in  shoe  manu¬ 
facture  are  crimping  appliances  for  moulding  uppers  or 
vamps,  vamp-folding  machines,  seam-rubbers,  peg¬ 
cutting,  and  nail-rasping  machines,  skiving  machines, 
Ac.  A  shoe  commonly  passes'  through  the  hands  of 
six  to  ten  workmen  in  the  process  of  making.  Boots 
require  more  hand  work,  as  the  machines  are  not  as 
adaptable  to  their  construction.  India-rubber  shoes  are 
made  from  soft  vulcanized  rubber  on  a  canvas  base. 

Shogun,  ».  [Jap.  sho,  to  lead  ;  3101,  army.]  See  Japan. 

Shoshone',  in  Idaho,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lincoln 
co.,  located  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.,  145  m.  S.E.  of 
Boise  City;  has  large  railroad  car  shops  and  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Pop.  (1897)  1,220. 

Shosho'nean  Family,  Indian.  ( Anthrop .) 
The  most  important  linguistic  family  of  Indians  of  the 
interior  basin  of  the  Western  United  States.  Within 
historic  times  Shoshonean  tribes  dwelt  somewhat  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Wyoming  and  in  southern 
Colorado,  and  overran  the  western  central  part  of  Texas. 
Northward  and  westward  this  family  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Great  Basin,  including  both  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Sierra  Nevada,  north  to  central  Oregon,  and 
still  farther  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covering  an 
area  as  large  as  that  of  the  Siouan  family  (q.  v.),  by 
which  it  was  being  steadily  crowded  westward.  The 
principal  tribes,  related  by  language  in  this  group,  are 
the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  in  Idaho  ;  Comanche,  form¬ 
erly  in  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico,  now  in  the 
Indian  Territory;  Pai-Ute,  valley  of  the  Rio  Colorado; 
Paviotso,  western  Nevada  and  southern  Oregon ;  To- 
bikhar,  southern  California  (missions) ;  Tusayan,  in¬ 
habiting  the  Moki  towns  ;  and  the  Uta,  or  Ute,  which 
occupied  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  are 
now  gathered  on  reservations  there.  About  16,250 
members  of  this  family  survive. 

KhoMliong''.  See  Kiiama. 

Sliov'el-board.  Shove'-board,  or  Shuffle* 
board,  n.  A  game  in  which  counters,  disks,  or  pieces 
of  money  are  shoved  over  a  smooth  surface  on  which 
nine  squares  are  marked  off,  the  object  being  to  send 
the  pieces  among  the  partitions,  where  they  count  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  numbers  on  which  they  rest. 

Slireve,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  9  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Wooster.  Pop.  (1897)  1,180. 

Shiima'gin  Is'lands.  ( Geog .)  A  small  cluster  of 
islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Waxel  (1741)  in  Lat. 
55°  N.,  Lon.  160°  W.,  south  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula, 
with  the  Unga  straits  separating  them  from  the  main¬ 
land.  They  were  named  for  one  of  Waxel’s  sailors, 
who  was  buried  there.  The  larger  islands  of  the  group 
are  Unga,  Nagai,  Popoff,  Karovin,  Big  and  Little 
Koniushi,  and  Simeonoff.  The  small  town  of  Unga, 
on  the  island  of  Unga,  is  the  only  settlement.  The 
total  area  of  the  islands  is  abut  600  square  miles;  they 
are  mountainous  and  nearly  barren,  but  they  have 
many  good  salmon  streams ;  there  are  cod  banks  near 
by,  and  the  indented  coasts  offer  good  harbors.  Lignite 
has  been  discovered  on  Unga. 

Sibe'ria.  Kail'way  Prog'ress  in.  The  nat¬ 
ural  features  and  resources  of  Siberia  are  outlined 
under  Russia,  in  Section  I.  It  remains  here  to  speak 
of  the  remarkable  development  in  transportation  and 
commerce  there,  due  to  the  recent  building  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  That  remote  region — mis¬ 
understood  by  most  persons,  whose  idea  of  it  is  that  it 
is  everywhere  a  savage  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by 
barbarous  nomads,  with  here  and  there  a  colony  of 
wretched  convicts  and  their  unhappy  guards — has,  at 
the  latest  estimates,  about  5,000, U00  inhabitants,  mainly 
distributed  along  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  where 
several  cities  exist  that  have  a  more  modern  character 
than  many  of  the  old  towns  of  Europe.  The  im|>orts 
of  these  cities  from  Europe  amount  to  not  less  than 
300,000  tons  of  merchandise  annually,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  distributed  through  the  remoter  regions  by 
means  of  some  125  steamboats  navigating  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  by  trains  of  wagons  and  sledges  drawn  by 
horses  and  camels,  or  by  caravans  of  pack  animals.  A 
similar  quantity  of  goods,  largely  derived  from  China 
and  Thibet,  are  gathered  at  the  principal  centers  and 

1  shipped  to  Europe  in  return. 
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Railway  building  in  Russian  Asia  has  been  advanced 
with  much  energy  of  late,  for  military  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  reasons.  The  interests  of  the  empire  on  the 
Pacific  coast  needed  strengthening  as  against  the  rising 
power  of  Japan,  and  the  uncertain  outcome  of  China’s 
development  under  European  and  American  influences. 
The  competition  of  Russia  with  England  for  predomi¬ 
nating  influence,  if  not  actual  possession,  in  Central 
Asia,  and  the  reasonable  protection  and  development 
of  what  is  already  hers  there,  required  railway  connec¬ 
tion  with  Europe.  One  such  line  across  the  steppes  of 
Turkestan  passes  from  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Merv 
and  Bokhara  to  Samarcand  (890  miles),  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  continued  to  Tashkend.  This  was  built  by  the 
government,  and  is  known  as  the  Transcaspian  line. 
The  Trans-Siberian  line,  designed  ultimately  to  extend 
unbrokenly  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia, 
is  now  completed  so  far  as  to  furnish  a  connected  route 
of  steam-travel,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  river  steam¬ 
boat,  from  Europe  to  Vladivostock,  excepting  a  link 
east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  is  rapidly  proceeding  to  com¬ 
pletion.  It  has  been  built  and  will  be  completed  wholly 
by  the  Imperial  government  as  a  strategic,  measure, 
but  is  expected,  of  course,  to  repay  its  cost  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  civilization  and  commerce  along  its  route. 
It  is  of  the  standard  Russian  gauge  (4  ft.  10%  in.),  most 
solidly  built  as  to  road-bed,  provided  everywhere,  as 
fast  as  it  proceeds,  with  culverts  and  short  bridges  of 
solid  masonry  and  long  bridges  of  steel ;  has  steel  rails 
and  the  most  modern  switches  and  appliances ;  and  the 
stations,  even  at  the  remotest  termini,  are  usually  of 
stone,  and  always  substantial  and  comfortable.  No 
temporary  makeshifts  were  employed  to  facilitate  rapid 
progress,  such  as  wooden  trestle-bridges  and  imperfect 
road-bed,  as  in  Western  American  railroads,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  later  by  more  durable  structures,  but  everything 
was  made  complete  as  the  road  advanced,  even  to  lay¬ 
ing  out  flower-beds  around  the  stations.  One  means  of 
rapid  progress  in  construction,  however,  was  the  laying 
down  of  a  temporary  track  in  advance  on  the  frozen 
ground  and  across  the  ice  of  rivers,  great  and  small ; 
this  was  done  sometimes  200  or  300  miles  ahead  of 
proper  construction,  and  by  this  means  material  was 
distributed  so  far  ahead  that  permanent  construction 
was  easy  during  the  succeeding  summer,  besides  the 
facilitating  of  traffic.  A  large  amount  of  American 
machinery,  especially  locomotives  (wood-burning),  has 
been  made  use  of;  and  American  methods  were  largely 
copied  in  erecting  the  road  through  conditions  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  those  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions.  This  road  connects  with  the 
European  system  at  Chelyabinsk,  in  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains — a  low,  wooded  range  presenting  no  engineer¬ 
ing  difficulties.  From  here  an  older  line  extends 
northward  to  the  mining  region  about  Ekaterinburg, 
which  is  connected  across  the  Urals  with  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Volga  at  Perm,  in  Russia;  and  also 
by  a  line  eastward  to  the  capital  city  Tiumen  (</.  v.), 
and  with  Tobolsk,  an  old  and  large  city  on  the  Irtish. 
This  line  has  been  built  for  several  years.  At  Chelya¬ 
binsk  are  extensive  workshops,  railway  depots,  and 
offices.  Thence  the  transcontinental  line  strikes  due 
east,  crossing  the  Ishim  at  Petropatilov.sk,  600  miles  to 
Omsk,  on  the  Irtish.  Thence,  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Om  river  to  Kaiusk,  and  passing  over  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  divide  separating  the  Irtish  drainage  from 
that  of  the  Obi,  the  latter  river  is  reached  at  Kolivah, 
whence  branches  are  to  be  built  southward  to  Barnaul, 
Kuzuesk,  and  Birsk,  on  the  Turkestan  frontier,  whence 
a  large  trade  will  be  derived.  Crossing  the  Obi  on  a 
great  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
difficulties  of  the  route,  the  line  turns  northward 
down  the  valley  to  Tomsk,  about  500  miles  east  of 
Omsk.  All  of  this  distance  is  level  prairie  land,  with 
scattered  patches  of  forest,  chiefly  birch,  and  looks 
almost  lifeless,  although  this  region  is  really  the  most 
populous  part  of  Siberia.  Tomsk  is  a  large,  modern, 
growing,  active,  and  wealthy  city,  commanding  the 
commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Obi,  the  largest  of  the 
great  Siberian  rivers.  Here  the  line  turns  due  east 
again,  and  crosses  the  steppes  nearly  400  miles,  through 
Mariusk,  on  the  Chulyum  river,  to  Krasnoyarsk,  a 
large  modern  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yenisei 
river.  Thence  the  course  of  the  railroad  is  east  to 
Udinsk,  and  thence  southeast  to  Irkutsk, _  the  capital 
•of  Siberia,  on  the  Angara  river,  670  miles  east  of 
Krasnoyarsk.  This  region  consists  of  a  succession  of 
river-valleys  draining  into  the  Yenisei,  and  divided  by 
lowr  ridges.  The  forests  here  are  extensive  and  valua¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  opening  of  the  country 
to  settlement  and  trade  will  cause  it  to  become  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  productive  parts  of  all 
Siberia.  The  low-lands  are  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  wheat  and  all  the  agriculture  that  accompanies 
wheat-growing.  Irkutsk  (</.  i>.)  is  the  largest  city 
of  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  Angara  river,  only  a  few 
miles  from  its  outflow-  from  Lake  Baikal  ( 7.  v.),  and 
has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  It  is  the  official  and 
military  headquarters  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  western  division  of  the  transcontinental 
line,  which  was  completed  thus  far  early  in  1898,  and 
will  rest  at  this  southern  shore  of  Lake  Baikal  for  the 
present.  A  line  of  steamers  on  this  great  lake  carries 
passengers  and  freight  in  summer,  while  lines  ot  mail- 
coaches  and  caravans  of  freight-sledges  in  winter 
perform  the  same  service  on  the  ice  and  snow-  of  the 
great  highway.  This  road  and  the  course  of  the 
proposed  railway  leaves  the  lake  at  its  southeast  end 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga  river,  ascends  that  valley 
to  Werkne  Udinsk,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Altai 
■range  (the  continental  watershed  between  the  Arctic 
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and  Pacific  slopes),  and  thence  strikes  east  over 
forested  highlands  to  Chita,  600  miles  from  Lake 
Baikal,  or  nearly  700  miles  from  Irkutsk.  Chita  is  a 
place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  provinces,  having  substantial  and  handsome 
official  buildings,  and  a  peculiarly  cosmopolitan  collec¬ 
tion  of  merchants.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Shilka,  a  tributary  oi  the  Amour,  and  here  the 
Trans-Baikal  division  of  the  railway  will  terminate  for 
the  present,  connecting  with  steamboats.  The  Amour 
river  (q.  v.)  is  navigable  for  nearly  2,000  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  from  Juue  to  October  forms  the  great  sum¬ 
mer  route  of  travel,  w  hile  from  December  till  April  its 
frozen  surface  makes  the  highway  for  sledge-travel. 
In  the  intervening  periods  between  these  seasons  all 
through  travel  nearly  ceases,  as  there  are  no  good 
roads  along  the  banks.  The  distance  down  the  river 
from  Chita  to  Stretensk,  the  next  important  town,  is  400 
miles,  and  thence  it  is  600  miles,  passing  Albasiu  and 
Blagovechensk  (the  latter  the  capital  of  Amour  prov¬ 
ince)  to  Khabarooka  ( q .  v..  Section  II.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ussuri  river,  where  the  transcontinental  route 
leaves  the  Amour  and  turns  southward  to  the  coast. 
This  city  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  just  com¬ 
pleted,  which  extends  to  the  sea  at  Vladivostok,  a 
distance,  by  rail,  of  about  500  miles.  This  was  one 
of  the  earliest  portions  built,  all  the  material  having 
been  sent  by  sea  to  Vladivostok,  and  construction 
proceeding  inland,  first  to  the  Imam  river,  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ussuri,  and  later  down 
the  right  bank  of  that  stream  to  Khabarooka.  This 
eastern  terminal  link,  however,  will  not  be  a  part 
of  the  through  transcontinental  route,  since  Russia 
has  arranged  with  China  for  right  of  way  through 
Manchuria.  As  at  present  planned,  the  Manchurian 
line  will  branch  southward  from  the  old  route  to 
Nestcliinsk,  100  miles  below-  Chita,  and  take  an  undeter¬ 
mined  southeast  course  to  some  harbor  on  the  Korean 
coast,  or  on  the  Gulf  of  Pi  Chi  Li. 

Sib'ley.  Henry  Hastings,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Feb.  2d,  1811 ;  studied  law,  but  later  became  a  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  John  Jacob  Aster’s  fur  company,  in 
which  he  acquired  an  interest  in  1834.  From  1849  to 
1853  he  was  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota  ;  and  upon  the  admission  of  Minnesota  as 
a  State  (1858),  he  was  elected  the  first  governor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Sioux  Indian  war  (1862)  he  commanded  the 
expedition  against  the  Indians,  being  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  and  brevetted  major-general.  For 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  St.  Paul, 
retired  from  official  pursuits,  but  actively  interested  in 
educational  and  other  local  projects.  Died  Feb.  18, 
1891. 

Sibley,  Henry  Hopkins,  soldier,  born  in  Louisiana, 
May  25,  1816;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1838)  ;  served 
in  Florida  and  in  Mexico;  took  part  in  several  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Utah,  and  against  the  Navajos ;  entered  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  (1861),  gaining  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  From  1869  to  1873,  served  as  brigadier-general 
under  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Died  Aug.  23, 1886. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  financier,  was  born  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1807.  He  was  influential  in  organizing 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  secured  a  line 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  by  special  Act  of  Congress.  He 
founded  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Sibley  Hall  of  Rochester  University. 
Died  July  12,  1888. 

Sibley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Osceola  co.,  74  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  (1895)  1,282. 

SieU'Ies,  Daniel  Edgar,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  20,  1823;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1844); 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  (1847) ;  was  city  attor¬ 
ney  of  New  York  (1853)  ;  elected  to  the  State  senate 
(1855),  and  to  Congress  (1857  and  1859).  During  the 
Civil  War  was  commander  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  subsequent  notable  battles  of  the  war. 
For  brilliant  service  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  major-general,  and  commanded  the  3d  Army 
Corps  at  Gettysburg,  w-here  he  lost  a  leg,  July  2, 1863; 
w-as  retired  in  May,  1869,  and  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Spain  one  month  later;  in  1873  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  held  several 
political  offices  until  1890;  was  member  of  Congress 
(1893-1897). 

Sie'meiis.  Ernst  Werner,  Baron,  physicist  and  in¬ 
ventor,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Dec.  13, 1816 ; 
educated  in  the  military  schools;  became  lieutenant  of 
artillery  (1837)  ;  while  still  holding  this  appointment, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  practical  chem¬ 
istry  and  the  physical  sciences;  became  the  inventor  of 
the  process  of  electro-plating,  and  of  various  appliances 
in  telegraphic  machines.  He  originated  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  as  an  insulator  of  telegraph  wires  and 
cables,  and  with  Prof.  Himly  succeeded  in  laying  the 
submarine  mines  with  electric  ignition  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  harbor  of  Kiel  from  the  Danish  fleet.  He 
founded  the  celebrated  telegraph  works  of  Siemens  & 
Holske,  in  Berlin,  with  branch  works  in  Loudon  and 
St.  Petersburg ;  has  made  numerous  experiments  and 
inventions  in  electrical  and  chemical  processes.  He 
received  his  patent  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  besides  many  other  honors 
and  distinctions.  He  wrote,  from  time  to  time,  papers 
that  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies. 
Died  Dec.  6,  1892. 

Sier'ra,  in  New  Mexico,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  3,116  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  ;  soil,  fertile  where  cultivated.  Min.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead.  Cap.  Hillsboro.  Pop.  (1897)  4,240. 


Sig'nal  Ser'vice.  (IT.  S.  Govt.)  That  tepartment 
of  the  army,  navy,  or  any  public  servict  which  has 
charge  of  communication  by  means  of  sigtnjs.  Modern 
military  signalling  is  based  on  a  system  originated  by 
A.  J.  Myers,  and  first  put  in  practice  by  him  in  1860, 
when  he  was  appointed  first  signal  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
army  ;  it  was  tested  and  developed  during  the  Civil  War, 
a  camp  being  formed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C..  in  1861, where 
instruction  was  given  in  signalling,  and  detachments 
were  prepared  to  attend  each  army.  The  signal  service 
was  not  given  a  separate  organization,  however,  until 
1863,  when  a  large  corps  was  authorized  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

In  1866  the  service  was  reorganized  and  much  re¬ 
duced;  in  1870  an  important  addition  was  made  to  it  in 
the  form  of  a  meteorological  division  to  taue  observa¬ 
tions  and  receive  constant  weather  reports  in  order  to 
notify  the  country  by  telegraph  and  signalling  of  the 
force  and  movements  of  storms.  This  meteorological 
work  was  an  important  branch  of  the  Signal  Service  for 
21  years,  and  gained  a  universal  reputation  for  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  its  forecasts ;  in  1891  it  was  given  a  separate 
organization  as  the  Weather  Service  (q.  v.),  and  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  present  status 
of  the  Signal  Service  was  also  settled  in  1891  by  a  law 
providing  that  there  shall  be  a  chief  signal  officer,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  a  commissioned  force 
of  1  major,  4  captains,  and  4  first  lieutenants,  with  an 
enlisted  force  ot  50  sergeants;  this  force  is  already  con¬ 
sidered  rather  small,  and  would  require  additions  in  case 
of  war. 

The  school  for  instruction  in  military  signalling  is 
now  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  where  a  course  of  6  months 
is  given  in  the  principles  of  all  signal  codes,  including 
those  of  the  navy,  instruction  being  also  given  in  cryp¬ 
tography,  photography,  topography,  electricity,  and  the 
management  of  field  telegraphs,  balloon  trains,  helio¬ 
graphs,  flags,  torches,  lanterns,  rockets,  bombs,  and 
search-lights.  As  the  code  for  visual  signalling  is 
founded  on  the  telegraphic  system  of  dots  and  dashes, 
there  are  also  thorough  instruction  and  practice  in 
ordinary  telegraphy.  Members  of  the  signal  corps  have 
recently  carried  on  extensive  experiments  in  signalling 
with  kites,  with  such  success  that  they  will  probably  be 
added  to  the  means  of  signalling  already  in  use,  as,  with 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions,  they  prove  effective  in 
lifting  signals  to  a  visible  height  and  occasionally  re¬ 
placing  balloons  in  carrying  up  observers.  (See  Kite, 
Section  II.)  The  system  of  signalling  by  flags  cousists 
in  waving  a  flag  to  the  right  for  a  dot,  to  the  left  for  a 
dash,  and  to  the  front  for  a  space,  in  the  Morse  code. 
Each  motion  compasses  an  arc  of  9U°,  returning  after 
each  to  the  vertical. 

In  the  various  systems  of  signalling  with  light,  the 
dots  and  dashes  are  represented  by  the  number  of  the 
flashes  and  their  length.  Naval  signalling  is  facilitated 
by  use  of  the  Signal  Book  and  the  Drill  Book,  which 
contain  numbered  lists  of  words  and  sentences,  geo¬ 
graphical  information,  and  tactics,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  signal  the  number,  instead  of  the  message. 
At  night,  green  and  red  fire-balls,  or  stars,  are  used  if 
the  distance  is  short,  and  electric  lights  if  the  distance 
is  long,  the  search-light  signal  even  reaching  ships  be¬ 
low  the  horizon  line,  by  reflection  from  the  clouds. 

When  signalling  is  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  it  must  be  done  in  cipher,  the  members  of  the 
corps  being  prepared  to  encipher  and  decipher  messages 
by  their  training  in  cryptography.  The  military  field 
telegraph  train,  consisting  in  the  U.  S.  of  a  battery 
wagon  and  three  sections, each  including  a  lance  truck 
and  a  wire  wagon,  and  the  balloon  train,  which,  at  Fort 
Riley,  is  made  up  of  three  wagons  carrying  tubes  of 
compressed  hydrogen,  and  one  wagon  for  the  balloon 
and  its  outfit,  are  important  factors  of  modern  Signal 
Service  equipment.  The  observer  who  goes  up  in  a  cap¬ 
tive  balloon  to  study  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
carries  with  him  a  telephone  kit,  by  means  of  which 
he  communicates  with  the  assistant,  who  is  paying  out 
the  cable  below  from  the  balloon  wagon,  and  directs 
the  height  of  the  ascent.  The  balloon  car  is  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  taking 
and  recording  observations,  a  camera  being  included. 
The  constant  motion  of  the  balloon  renders  it  compara¬ 
tively  safe  from  the  shots  of  the  enemy. 

Sig'natures.  I>octrine  of.  ( Anthrop .)  A  be¬ 
lief,  still  feebly  surviving  in  medicine  from  medieval 
days,  when  it  was  universally  credited,  that  all  objects 
in  nature  beneficial  to  man  bore  some  marks  indicative 
of  the  remedial  service  to  which  each  ought  to  be  put. 
Thus  the  mandrake  (genus  Mundragora)  owed  the  long 
list  of  virtues  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  supersti¬ 
tion  primarily  to  its  divided  root,  sometimes  resembling 
a  human  body;  and  ginseng,  still  regaided  in  the 
Orient  as  a  medicine  of  high  value,  and  also  imbued 
with  magic  powers,  owes  its  reputation  to  a  similar 
shape.  On  this  principle  it  was  asserted  that  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  substances  were  frequently  denoted  by  their 
color — white  was  cooling,  red  was  heating,  &e.  For 
disorders  of  the  blood  burnt  purple,  pomegranate  seeds, 
mulberries  and  other  red  ingredients  were  dissolved  in 
the  patient’s  drink;  and  for  liver  complaints,  as  jaun¬ 
dice,  yellow  substances  were  recommended.  Large 
books  were  written  in  support  and  elucidation  of  this 
doctrine,  and  no  one  doubted  it  (in  print,  at  least) 
until  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Every  part  and 
organ  of  the  body  and  each  ill  found  a  remedy  in  one 
or  more  particular  objects  thus  fancifully  selected;  but 
plants  were  most  in  vogue,  and  their  natural  effect 
upon  the  human  system  served  to  sustain  the  thesis. 
Thus  the  European  eye-bright  ( Euphrasia  officinalis) 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  eye,  owing  to  a  black 
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pupil-like  spot  in  the  corolla;  it  is  still  sold  in  rural 
English  shops  for  that  purpose.  As  the  generation  of 
ferns  was  not  understood,  they  were  said  to  be  seed¬ 
less;  but  as  analogy  forbade  the  theory  that  a  plant 
could  be  propagated  otherwise  .than  by  seeds,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  fern’s  seeds  were  invisible;  hence  any 
one  possessing  them  would  acquire  the  power  of  invisi¬ 
bility,  and  this  idea  enters  largely  into  Teutonic 
legends  and  poetry,  and  is  expressed  by  Shakespeare 
when  (I.  Henry  IV.,  II.  1)  he  makes  Gadshill  say:  “We 
have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible.” 

A  large  number  of  examples  are  given  by  Thistleton 
Dyer,  in  his  Folk-Lore  of  Plants,  where  also  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  is  reviewed.  A  few  of  these  follow. 
“  The  walnut  was  regarded  as  clearly  good  for  mental 
cases  from  its  bearing  the  signature  of  the  whole 
head  ;  the  outward  green  cortex  answering  to  the  peri¬ 
cranium,  the  harder  shell  within  representing  the 
skull,  and  the  kernel  in  its  figure  resembling  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  brain.  .  .  .  The  pith  of  the  elder,  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers,  ‘doth  pit  and  receive  the  im¬ 
press  of  them  thereon,  as  the  legs  and  feet  of  dropsical 
persons  do,’  therefore  the  juice  of  this  tree  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  cure  for  dropsy.  .  .  Similarly  the  heart  tre¬ 
foil  or  clover  ( Medicago  maeulata)  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause,  says  Coles  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  not  only  is  the 
leaf  triangular,  like  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  each  leaf  contains  the  perfect  image  of  an 
heart,  and  that  in  its  proper  color — a  flesh-color.  It 
defendeth  the  heart  against  the  noisome  vapor  of  the 
spleen.”  Heart’s-ease  is  a  similar  instance,  and  the 
list  might  be  lengthened  to  include  every  plant  that 
had  anything  striking  in  its  external  appearance  or 
habit,  such  as  the  use  of  the  trembling  aspen  leaves  as 
a  cure  for  palsy,  ague,  &c.  The  superstition  still  sur¬ 
vives  to  some  extent. 

Sile'sia.  n.  ( F'abrics. )  A  thin,  twilled  cotton  cloth 
used  for  dress  and  coat  linings;  also  a  fine  brown  liol- 
land  which  is  glazed  for  window  shades.  The  latter 
was  originally  made  in  Silesia,  hence  the  name,  which  ! 
in  America  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the 
thinner  fabric. 

Sil'liman,  Benjamin,  chemist,  geologist,  and  physi¬ 
cist,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1779;  graduated  at . ; 
Yale  College  (1796),  and  became  professor  of  Chemistry  | 
in  1802,  retiring  as  professor  emeritus  in  1853.  He 
founded  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts  (known 
as  Sillimun's  Journal),  and  conducted  it  for  20  years. 
He  was  an  able  lecturer  in  his  special  field,  and  wrote 
several  valuable  text-books.  Died  in  1864. 

Silliiiian,  Benjamin,  son  of  the  elder  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1816 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  (1837), and,  after  teaching  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  j 
School  and  in  Louisville,  succeeded  his  father  as  pro- ' 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Yale ;  he  was  made  one  of  the  I 
State  chemists  of  Connecticut  in  1869 ;  became  associate  ] 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and 
wrote  many  scientific  articles.  Died  in  1885. 

Si  I've r  City,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Grant  co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Bayard.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  mined  here.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

Sll'verbOW.  in  Montana,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  915  sq.m. 
Surface,  largely  mountainous,  with  but  little  level 
ground;  principally  noted  for  its  immense  mines  of 
silver  and  copper  ore.  Cap.  Butte  City.  Pop.  (1897) 
30,500. 

Sim'lit.  A  district  and  town  of  the  northern  part  of 
British  India;  the  town,  170  m.  N.  of  Delhi  and  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  noted  as  a  sanatorium,  and  as  the  summer 
headquarters  of  the  Indian  government  since  1864.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1819,  and  first  visited  officially  in 
1827 ;  there  are  now  two  vice-regal  residences,  good 
government  buildings,  and  town  hall,  and  good  Euro¬ 
pean  schools.  The  houses  are  mostly  cottages,  and 
stand  far  enough  apart  to  get  the  air.  The  average 
annual  temperature  is  57-8°;  the  regular  population 
about  15,000  (1890),  with  a  great  increase  in  summer. 
The  population  of  the  district  iu  1897  was  nearly  50,000. 
Area,  18  sq.  m. 

Simp'son,  Matthew,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Cadiz, 
0.,  June  20,  1811;  educated  at  Madison  College,  and 
became  a  circuit  preacher  in  Pennsylvania;  was  a  col¬ 
lege  professor  from  1837  till  1852,  when  he  was  elected 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  in  1857 
travelled  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1859  he 
acted  as  president  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  but  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  was  a  spirited  and  effective  orator  for  the 
Union  cause.  lie  officiated  at  the  funeral  services  of 
President  Lincoln.  During  his  later  years  he  travelled 
much  in  Europe  and  in  Mexico,  chiefly  on  missions  re¬ 
lating  to  his  office  as  bishop.  He  published  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  Methodism  (1867)  ;  and  Cyclopedia  of 
Methodism  (1878).  Died  June  18,  1884. 

SiniN,  George  Robert,  journalist,  was  born  in  London, 
Sept.  2, 1847  ;  a  popular  newspaper  writer  and  dramatist, 
known  by  his  successful  plays,  The  Lights  o'  London, 
Romany  Rye,  and  In  the  Ranks. 

Sims.  James  Marion,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
co.,  S.  C.,  Jan.  25,  1813 ;  took  his  degree  in  medicine 
from  Jefferson  College  (1835),  became  a  specialist  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  and  opened  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York  city  (1855),  securing  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  from  the  New  York  legislature.  He 
spent  seven  years  in  Europe  (1861-68),  practicing  in 
England  and  in  the  Continental  cities;  also  returned  to 
Europe  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  organize 
the  Anglo-American  Ambulance  Corps;  returning  to 
New  York,  where  he  remained  thereafter,  becoming 
ane  of  the  board  of  surgeous  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital. 


He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals. 
Died  Nov.  13, 1883. 

Sin'gle  Tax.  (Pol.  Econ.)  A  plan  of  taxation  proposed 
by  Henry  George  (q.v.),  iu  a  book  by  him,  entitled 
Progress  and  Poverty.  Tins  pilau  is  to  abolish  all  taxa¬ 
tion  save  that  on  land  values.  His  theory  proposes  the 
collection  of  all  public  revenues  from  one  single  source, 
what  in  political  economy  is  termed  “  rent,”  the  value 
of  land  itself,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  or  on  it ;  or,  to  adopt  another  form  of  statement, 
his  theory  proposes  the  appropriation  of  the  “unearned 
increment  of  land  values”  to  public  uses,  by  means  of 
taxation.  He  urges  the  adoption  of  his  theory  on  two 
grounds — governmental  expediency  and  social  justice. 
He  maintains  that  the  common-sense  way  for  the  Stato 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions  to  obtain  revenues  is  by  a 
single  tax  on  the  value  of  land;  that  the  attempts  of 
governments  to  raise  revenue  by  other  taxes  are  stupid 
and  barbarous ;  that  taxes  on  imports,  taxes  on  internal 
production  or  exchange,  taxes  on  capital  in  any  of  its 
forms,  nearly  all  license  taxes,  and  all  that  part  of  real 
estate  taxes  that  rests  on  buildings  and  improvements 
do  not  really  fall  on  those  who  pay  them  to  the  State, 
but,  with  added  interest  and  profits,  finally  fall  upon  the 
ultimate  user  or  consumer.  His  contention  is  that  a 
tax  on  the  “value  of  land  is  not  a  tax  on  land,  but  on 
an  advantage  accruing  on  specially  desirable  land, 
which  can  in  no  case  go  to  the  land  user  as  user;  that 
a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  must  fall  on  the  owner, 
whoever  he  may  be,  taking  from  him,  not  iu  propor¬ 
tion  to  anything  his  labor  or  capital  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  wealth,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  unearned  income  which  the  adjustments  of  the 
State  give  him  the  special  privilege  of  receiving.”  This 
unearned  income  is  called  by  the  proposer  of  the  theory 
the  “  unearned  increment”  which  grows  by  all  public 
improvements,  material,  political,  and  even  moral,  and 
by  private  improvement,  since,  he  contends,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  beautiful  dwelling,  the  opening  of  a  good 
hotel  or  well-appointed  store,  or  of  a  mine  or  factory, 
or  even  improvement  in  the  personal  qualities  or  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  people  more  desirable  neighbors, 
localize  an  advantage  that  becomes  tangible  in  land 
values.  This  unearned  increment,  it  is  asserted,  is  a 
natural  growth,  born  of  civilization  and  increasing 
with  its  advance;  belonging  to  the  society  itself  as 
distinguished  from  its  individual  members  by  the  same 
right  of  property  which  gives  to  the  individual  the 
ownership  of  his  product.  “  It  is  the  natural  provision 
for  the  natural  need  of  public  revenues;  a  fund  secreted 
by  the  social  organism  to  meet  the  wants,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  physical  body  for  sustenance,  which  come 
with  its  definite  appearance  and  grow  with  its  growth.” 

Siounu  (soo'dn)  Fain'ily,  In'tliaii.  (Ethnol.)  This 
linguistic  family  comprises  the  Indians  formerly  rang¬ 
ing  over  the  basin  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers. 
They  w  ere  the  tribesmen  of  the  plains  reaching  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan  (at  Green  Bay) 
westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  where  they  were 
steadily  pressing  back  the  Shoshonean  tribes  (q.  v. ), 
and  northward  into  the  Canadian  plains.  At  the  south 
the  Caddoans  resisted  their  advance  south  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  eastward  the  Algonquians  and  Muskogeans 
have  latterly  kept  them  west  ot  the  Mississippi ;  but 
in  comparatively  late  prehistoric  times  probably  most} 
of  the  Siouan  tribes  dwelt  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  remnants,  such  as  the  Catawbas,  Waterees,  and 
Tutelos,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Biloxis,  of  the  coast  of 
Mississippi,  were  discovered  by  white  explorers.  The 
principal  tribe  was  that  of  the  Dakotas,  of  the  Missouri 
valley,  and  their  name  is  used  by  many  writers  as  a 
synonym  of  “  Sioux,”  because  the  latter  word  is  a 
(Chippewa)  term  of  reproach.  Among  the  Dakotas 
are  a  series  of  powerful  local  divisions,  such  as  Santee, 
Sisseton,  Walipeton,  Yankton,  Yanktonnais,  and  Feton. 
In  the  last  is  found  such  famous  and  closely -allied 
bands  as  the  Brule,  Sans  Arc,  Blackfeet,  Minneconjon, 
Ogallala,  and  Uncpapa  Sioux.  Other  tribes,  ranking 
with  the  Dakota,  are  the  Assinaboin,  Omaha,  Ponca  (or 
Ponka),  Kaw,  Osage,  Quawpaw,  Iowa,  Otoe,  Missouri 
(or  Missouria),  Winnebago, Mandan,  Minnetaree  (often 
called  Gros  Ventre),  Crow  (or  Absaroke),  Tutelo,  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Catawba,  and  Woccoon.  Several  of  these  tribes 
are  extinct,  and  nearly  all  are  domiciled  upon  reserva¬ 
tions  away  from  their  ancestral  homes;  but  some  re¬ 
main  in  substantially  the  same  place,  strength,  and 
habits,  as  when  they  were  first  met  by  whites,  whom 
they  have  since  fought  with  a  fury  and  success  equal 
to  no  other  Indian  race.  Their  present  total  number 
is  about  43,000. 

Sioux  (soo),  in  Nebraska,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota;  area,  2,046  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  L’eau-qui-court  river.  Surface,  partly 
hilly,  partly  undulating:  toil,  a  very  fertile,  sandy  loam. 
Has  timber.  Cap.  Harrison.  Pop.  (1897)  2,720. 

Sir'ius*.  n.  [Alpha  Canis  Majoris,  generally  called  the 
“  Dog  Star.’  J  (Astron.)  This  star,  always  shining  with 
imperial  luster,  is  the  brightest  one  in  the  celestial 
vault,  and  is  the  best  known  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
of  any  of  the  bright  first-magnitude  stars.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed,  from  its  great  brilliance,  that  it  was 
the  nearest  star  to  our  system.  Its  small  parallax 
(if  any)  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  belief;  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  parallax,  but 
they  are  so  discrepant  that  no  confidence  whatever  can 
be  attached  to  any  results  attained,  a  fact  strongly 
proving  that  between  the  two  qualities— brightness 
and  distance — there  is  no  necessary  relation.  For 
aught  we  know,  however,  there  may  be  stars  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  that  are  nearer  than  any  of  the  first. 
Even  the  amount  of  their  proper  motions  affords  no 


data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  their  distance- 
“The  runaway  star,”  as  Newcomb  calls  it  (1830  of 
Groonibridge's  Catalogue),  though  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  has  the  largest  proper  motion  of  any  known,, 
amounting  to  7"  annually,  at  the  supposed  rate  of 
200  miles  a  second,  requiring  185,000  years  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  sky.  If  any  reliance  at  all  can  be 
placed  on  the  parallax  of  Sirius,  its  distauce  from  us 
must  be  at  least  a  million  times  the  sun’s  distance  from 
the  earth,  or  93,000,000,000,000  miles;  therefore,  it 
would  take  an  express  train,  running  50  miles  an  hour, 
nearly  250,000,000  years  to  reach  it.  Sirius  is  a  binary 
star,  the  Components  revolving  around  each  other  in 
49'4  years.  Its  companion  was  discovered  in  1862,  by 
the  late  Alvan  G.  Clark.  From  inequalities  of  its  proper 
motions  it  was  long  before  supposed  to  have  a  com¬ 
panion,  which  was  finally  discovered,  and  at  the  com¬ 
puted  place.  Sirius  at  the  present  time  is  moving 
toward  our  system,  or  in  the  line  of  sight,  at  the  rate- 
of  20  miles  a  second.  When  the  sun  in  his  eastern 
annual  journey  approaches  so  near  Sirius  as  to  render 
that  star  invisible,  dog-days  are  said  to  commence,  and 
when  the  sun  has  so  far  passed  it  as  to  render  Sirius- 
again  visible,  dog-days  are  said  to  end.  In  ancient 
times  this  period  commenced  Aug.  5;  but  owing  to, 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  it  now  commences  July  3- 
and  ends  July  11,  lasting  40  days.  (See  Precession). 
During  the  precessional  period  of  25,700  years,  they 
will  commence  in  all  the  12  months  of  the  year.  The 
statement,  handed  down  from  book  to  book,  that  Sirius 
is  80  times  the  size  of  the  sun  has  nothing  to  support 
it;  that  it  is  larger,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  star 
is  classified  as  of  110  magnitude.  The  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  components  is  about  11",  and  the 
minimum  2'33" ;  period,  49'4  years;  brightness  of  com* 
panion,  eighth  magnitude.  The  position  of  Sirius  for 
1900  is  R.  A.  6h.  40m.  44s.,  Dec.  16°  33'  57". 

Sisal  (se’sahl),  n.  (Com.)  The  heniquen  fiber,  or  S. 
lienrp,  an  important  export  of  Yucatan,  from  the  port 
of  Sisal,  whence  the  name.  Several  cultivated  species 
of  the  native  Agave  furnish  this  fiber,  which  is  largely 
used  for  cordage,  and  particularly  for  ships’  cables,  as 
it  resists  the  action  of  salt-water  for  a  long  time.  It 
has  been  known  to  the  Mayas  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  has  been  largely  grown  by  them,  as  the  plants 
flourish  in  arid  ground  which  would  support  no  other 
fiber-yielding  plant. 

Kit'ting1  Bull,  achief  and  medicine-man  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  of  Dakota,  was  born  about  1837 ;  was  from  early 
manhood  an  implacable  foe  of  the  white  race,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  hostile  members  of  the  tribe  who 
engaged  in  the  massacre  in  Minnesota  iu  1862.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  constantly  on  the  warpath,  and 
organized  the  expedition  in  which  General  Custer  and 
his  entire  force  perished,  while  Sitting  Bull  and  his 
band  escaped  to  Canada.  On  promise  of  pardon  he  sur¬ 
rendered  to  General  Miles  in  1880;  returned  to  Dakota 
and  renewed  his  efforts  to  stir  up  trouble;  iu  1890  his 
arrest  was  attempted,  and,  in  the  fight  of  resistance 
that  ensued,  he  was  killed  Dec.  15,  1890. 

Six'ty  Mile.  (Geog.)  A  gold-bearing  stream  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Yukon,  entering  from  the  southwest  near 
the  mouth  of  White  river.  Also  a  mining  village  at  its 
mouth.  See  Yvkon  District. 

Skag'it,  in  Washington,  a  N.W.  co.;  area  1,916  sq.  m.; 
traversed  by  Skagit  river.  Good  agricultural  land. 
Cap.  Mt.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1897)  10,000. 

Skaguay.  See  Shkagway. 

Skates,  it.  pi.  The  first  skates  used  were  bones  tied 
to  the  shoes.  Wooden  skates,  shod  with  iron,  were 
introduced  iu  England  from  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  These  were  strapped  to 
the  foot.  Later,  spikes  and  screws  were  provided  for 
fixing  the  skates  more  solidly  to  the  heel.  About  1865 
the  prevailing  style  of  skate  in  the  United  States  had  a 
broad  iron  or  steel  runner  curled  up  in  front  of  the  toe, 
and  fitted  with  a  wooden  body-piece  in  which  were  slots 
for  the  passage  of  the  straps.  A  very  similar  skate  is 
still  used  in  England  to  some  extent,  but  in  the  United 
States  these  have  given  way  to  the  steel  club-skate, 
which  has  a  runner  slightly  curved  on  the  skating  edge, 
securely  riveted  to  a  sole-plate  and  heel-plate,  in  which 
are  slots  for  adjustable  clamps,  which  are  made  to  grip 
the  sole  and  heel  of  a  shoe  by  means  of  a  screw  and 
toggle-lever  mechanism.  The  English  and  German 
forms  of  skates  have  much  lower  and  flatter  runners 
than  those  used  in  the  U.  S.  The  Norwegians  use  the 
skee  more  than  the  skate.  (See  Snowbhoes.)  Wheeled 
skates  were  at  first  known  as  parlor-skates,  but  when 
they  became  common  they  took  the  name  of  roller¬ 
skates.  The  ordinary  form  has  four  small  wooden  wheels, 
with  axles  pivoted  to  a  wooden  base,  the  whole  being 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps.  They  were  widely  used 
during  the  skating-rink  “  craze”  of  1883-6.  A  road-skate, 
having  two  wheels,  for  use  on  concrete  and  asphalt  roads, 
is  now  used  in  England.  The  wheels  are  each  about  4 
inches  iu  diameter,  and  have  rubber  or  pneumatic  tires. 
As  they  elevate  the  foot  to  a  position  which  strains  the 
ankle,  braces  are  run  from  each  side  of  the  sole-plate  to 
a  knee-piece,  preserving  the  skater  from  injury  by 
turning  of  the  ankle-joint.  Another  form  of  road- 
skate  has  two  small  wheels  under  the  foot  on  one  side, 
and  a  large  wheel  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  on  the 
other  side.  The  large  wheel  has  a  central  pinion 
driven  by  a  curved  rack  on  the  sole-piece,  so  that  the 
skater  may  add  to  his  speed  by  rocking  his  foot — that  is, 
alternately  depressing  and  lowering  the  toe.  This  is 
really  a  little  tricycle  carried  by  the  foot  that  drives  it. 

Skeat,  Walter  William,  philologist  and  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1835 ;  educated 
at  King’s  College  School,  and  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 
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graduating  in  1858;  became  a  fellow  of  his  college! 

'  (1860),  and  mathematical  lecturer  there  (1*04)  ;  was 
elected  the  first  Elrengton  and  Bosworth  professor  of  I 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  (1878),  and  re-elected  to  a  I 
Christ  College  fellowship  (1883).  By  his  exhaustive 
labors  on  Langland  and  Chaucer  he  has  contributed  I 
more  than  any  other  scholar  of  his  time  to  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Middle  English.  His  chief  work  is  an 
Etymological  English  Dictionary  (1882),  to  which  he  j 
added  Principles  of  English  Etymology  (1887-91).  He 
has  published  editions  of  many  early  English  texts,  in¬ 
cluding  very  full  reprints  of  Piers  Plowman,  with  criti¬ 
cal  and  explanatory  notes;  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
other  waitings  of  Chaucer,  Ac.,  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  and 
other  philological  and  dialect  societies. 

:Sk  i 'a;;  rtl |>li .  n.  A  photographic  picture  obtained  by 
means  of  the  Roentgen  rays ;  a  radiograph.  Called  also  I 
skotograph  and  shadowgraph.  See  illustration  at 
Roentgen  Rays. 

Skiagraphy,  n.  The  art  of  taking  pictures  by  j 
means  of  the  Roentgen  rays;  the  taking  of  shadow- 
pictures  or  skiagraphs.  In  older  senses  the  word  is 
used  to  signify  the  art  of  correctly  shading  a  picture, 
also  the  finding  oi  the  time  of  day  by  means  of 
shadows. 

Ski'ascope.  n.  An  apparatus  containing  a  fluores¬ 
cent  screen  for  changing  the  Roentgen  rays  into  light, 
and  enabling  an  observer  to  see  through  opaque  sub¬ 
stances  when  penetrated  by  the  rays.  (See  illustration 
at  Roentgen  Rays.)  It  is  similar  to  the  fluoroscope  of 
Edison,  being  a  pasteboard  box  with  four  sides  diverg¬ 
ing  from  a  small  end,  intended  to  fit  the  eye,  to  a  large 
end,  which  is  composed  of  a  rectangular  fluorescent 
screen.  The  interior  of  the  box  is  covered  with  black 
paper,  its  whole  object  being  to  exclude  exterior  light  I 
so  that  only  the  light  coming  from  the  screen  may  be  | 
visible.  The  screen  is  of  cardboard,  and  bears  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  crystals  of  some  fluorescent  substance,  as  cal¬ 
cium  tungstate,  or  potassium  platiuo-byanide.  In  : 
using  the  skiascope  the  observer  looks  through  it  at  j 
tile  object  placed  between  him  and  the  Crookes  tube,  j 
The  Crookes  tube  having  been  excited  by  an  electric  . 
current,  the  cathode  rays  from  the  terminal  button  are  ■ 
changed  into  Roentgen  rays,  which  emanate  from  the 
tube,  pass  clear  through  the  opaque  object  viewed,  and 
on  through  the  fluorescent  Screen  of  cardboard,  where  1 
the  rays  are  changed  into  light,  so  that  the  observer  is  | 
enabled  to  see  through  the  object,  which  may  be  a  hu- i 
man  being,  and  discern  the  form  of  the  bones,  Ac.,  the 
extent  of  his  vision  being  limited  only  by  the  pene¬ 
trating  power  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  See  Roentgen 
Rays  ;  Fluorescence. 

Sko'beleff,  Mikhail  Dmitrisvitch,  soldier,  was  born 
in  the  Riagan  district,  Russia,  about  1843 ;  educated  in 
the  military  school  at  St.  Petersburg;  from  1863  to  1877 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major-general.  Died 
July  7,  1882. 

Sla'ter,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Marshall.  Pop.  (1897)  2,475. 

SliMig'h'ter-linnses,  or  Ab'attoirs.  One  of 
the  features  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  glory,  was  the 
great  meat-market,  where  was  concentrated  all  the 
butchering  and  selling  of  meat,  under  control  of  a  guild. 
Similar  arrangements  existed  elsewhere  in  the  ancient 
empire,  but  fell  into  disuse  during  the  confusion  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  the  16th  century,  Paris  en¬ 
deavored  to  regulate  the  slaughtering  of  animals  by 
law  ;  but  these  measures  were  either  of  no  avail  or  were 
not  enforced,  while  the  city  continued  to  grow,  until  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  numerous 
slaughter-houses,  and  loose,  cruel  arrangements  for 
importing  and  killing  food-animals  had  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance  and  a  menace  to  health.  Under  the  command  of 
Napoleon  I.,  the  city  authorities,  by  a  commission,  set 
apart  ground  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  erected 
the  five  great  abattoirs  still  in  existence  at  the  several 
points.  These  cover  in  the  aggregate  38  acres,  and 
contain  over  25U  slaughter-houses,  besides  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  yards  where  the  animals  wait  to  cool  off,  and 
buildings  in  which  the  meats  and  various  by-products 
are  prepared,  offices,  Ac.  They  are  regulated  under  a 
carefully  made  code  of  laws,  and  constantly  inspected 
by  expert  agents  of  the  city.  This  example  has  been 
followed  by  most  continental  towns,  but  Great  Britain 
was  slow  to  realize  its  value.  It  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  abominations  of  Smitlifield  market,  where  “  no  fewer 
than  243,537  cattle  and  1,455,249  sheep  were  sold  ”  in 
that  year,  “  to  be  afterwards  slaughtered  in  the  crowded 
courts  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,”  impressed 
themselves  upon  Parliament  sufficiently  to  secure  any 
remedy.  This  came,  to  some  extent,  however,  when 
in  1854  the  cattle  market  was  removed  to  the  vast,  new, 
and  improved  suburban  market  in  Islington  ;  but  even 
here  no  public,  police-regulated  slaughter-houses  were 
provided,  and  to  this  day  isolated  private  establishments 
do  all  the  slaughtering  for  London.  Scotland,  however, 
is  much  in  advance  of  this  and  other  English  cities. 
Edinburgh  erected,  in  1851,  a  public  abattoir  embody¬ 
ing  all  known  improvements,  which  still  supplies  the 
needs  of  the  city,  and  where  all  animals  are  killed,  and 
the  meat  prepared  under  strict  supervision,  no  private 
slaughtering  in  the  city  or  its  suburbs  being  permitted. 
This  institution  pays  a  profit  to  the  city  treasury.  Glas¬ 
gow  long  ago  adopted  the  same  system,  great  municipal 
slaughter-houses  superseding  all  private  establishments. 
In  that  city,  further,  “all  the  wholesale  marts  for 
produce,  meat,  animals,  and  fish  are, in  the  city’s  own 
hands,  and  are  so  managed  as  to  yield  net  revenue,  while 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  public  food-inspectors,  and 


contributing  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  city.”  The 
slaughtering  of  auimals  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  con¬ 
fined  by  law  to  establishments  permitted  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  The  permits  granted  at  the  close  of  1892 
were:  42  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  27  for  sheep,  9  for 
hogs,  and  3  for  poultry;  total,  81.  The  buildings  used 
are  large,  modern  abattoirs  on  the  water-side,  built  by 
individuals  or  corporations  ;  and  by  law,  in  1896,  they 
were  confined  to  certain  small  specified  localities.  The 
new  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York,  dating  from  Jan. 
1,  1898,  removes  this  restriction,  simply  requiring  that 
slaughter-houses  shall  be  on  or  near  the  water-side,  and 
leaving  all  responsibility,  as  to  location,  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  law  requires  as  to  these  slaughter-houses: 
(1)  No  blood  or  offal  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
sewers.  (2)  The  house  must  be  cleaned  up  as  soon  as 
the  day’s  work  is  completed  ;  and  all  material  offensive, 
or  liable  to  become  so,  must  be  removed  immediately. 
(3)  Floors  and  pavements  of  cattle-yards,  hog-yards,  and 
stock-yards  must  be  water-tight.  (4)  Floors  and  walls 
must  be  in  good  repair,  and  killing-beds  and  pens  water¬ 
tight.  (5)  Roomswhereoffensiveodorsareproducedshall 
be  constructed  so  that  these  are  carried  off  by  fans  or 
blowers,  and  either  discharged  under  water  or  through, 
and  not  over,  the  glowing  coals  of  the  furnace.  (6)  All 
pipes  for  odors,  scrubbers,  and  disinfecting  and  deodor¬ 
izing  apparatus,  must  be  carefully  examined  daily.  The 
Board  of  Health  inspections  of  slaughter-houses  in  1896 
were  9,956.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  New  York  in  1896  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  436,- 
580;  weight,  310,408,380  pounds;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,- 
476,534;  weight,  75,303,230  pounds;  hogs,  998,896; 
weight,  160,822,256  pounds;  besides  26,595,000  pounds 
of  poultry.  There  were  also  brought  into  the  city,  in 
1890,  330,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  meats,  including 
139,000,000  pounds  beef;  11,840,000  pounds  calves ;  36,- 
036,000  pounds  sheep;  15,750,000 pou nds  hogs,  and  104,- 
688,000  pounds  poultry. 

Slavs,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  Sklave.]  (Ethnol.)  A  group  of  the 
Aryan  stock  in  the  races  of  mankind,  vaguely  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients  as  Scythians  and  Sarmatines,  now 
constituting  some  three-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  embracing  the  Bulgarians,  Croatians, 
Czechs,  Montenegrins,  Boles,  Russians,  Servians,  and 
Wends. 

Sleep'y  Eye,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Brown 
co.,  14  m  W.  of  New  Ulm.  A  center  of  local  trade. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,958. 

Sleep  y  llol'low.  Pocantico  creek  flows  into  the 
Hudson  river  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  its  narrow  valley  is  called  Sleepy 
Hollow.  It  is  the  scene  of  one  of  Washington  Irving’s 
best-known  sketches,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  to  be 
found  in  The  Sketch  Book.  The  old  mill  and  the  old 
Dutch  church  of  which  be  wrote  are  still  standing, 
and  the  quiet,  peaceful  character  of  the  country  is 
little  <  hanged.  In  the  newer  portion  of  the  cemetery 
around  the  old  church  is  the  grave  of  Washington 
Irving.  See  Irving. 

Slidell',  John,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
in  1793 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  studied  law, 
removed  to  New  Orleans;  was  elected  to  Congress 
(1842)  as  a  States-right  Democrat ;  was  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  1853  to  1861 ;  left  the  Senate  when  his  State 
seceded ;  in  Sept.,  1861,  was  appointed  Confederate 
minister  to  France,  and  set  out  with  James  M.  Mason 
for  Southampton  ;  were  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  of  the“;U.  S.  N.,  and  brought  as  prisoners 
to  Boston,  where  they  were  confined  in  Fort  Warren 
until  Jan.  1,  1862,  when  they  were  released  on  the 
demand  of  the  English  government.  They  proceeded 
to  Paris,  but  failed  to  secure  recognition  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  from  the  French  government.  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  however,  gave  his  personal  sympathy  and  aid 
in  negotiating  a  loan  of  $15, ft  10,000  for  the  Confederate 
States,  and  securing  a  ship,  the  Stonewall,  for  its  navy. 
After  the  war  S.  resided  in  England,  and  died  there 
July  29,  1871. 

Sli«le'-rule,  n.  (Mech.)  A  rule  for  making  mechanical 
calculations,  being  constructed  of  two  or  more  sliding 
(or  sometimes  rotating)  pieces,  bearing  graduations,  so 
arranged  that  some  function  of  a  number  on  one  piece 
may  be  formed  opposite  to  it  on  another  piece.  The 
scales  on  opposi  ng  pieces  are  graduated  to  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  on  them,  so  that  products  difficult  of 
calculation  by  other  means  may  be  obtained  and  read 
by  a  mere  shifting  of  the  slides. 

Sloane,  William  Milligan,  educator  and  writer,  was 
born  in  Richmond,  0.,  Nov  12,  1850,  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  R.  W.  Sloane ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
(1868)  ;  went  to  Berlin  to  study  philology  (1872)  ;  was 
secretary  to  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  American  min¬ 
ister  to  Germany ;  returned  to  America,  and  became  a 
professor  at  Princeton.  During  1895  he  published  a 
critical  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  material  for  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
government  archives  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy.  He  wrote  also  The  Life  and  Works  of  J.  R.  IF. 
Sloane  (1888) ;  The  French  War  and  the  Resolution  (1893)  ; 
and  edited  the  Life  of  James  McCosh  (1896).  lie  was 
the  editor  of  the  New  Princeton  Reriew  (1885-88),  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Reciew. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  Seth  Low  professor  of  His¬ 
tory  in  Columbia  University. 

Sloul,  or  Sloyd.  n.  [Sw.  sli'.jd,  skill,  dexterity.]  A 
system  of  elementary  manual  training  originating  in 
Finland,  but  adopted  in  Sweden  about  1876,  and  since 
introduced  into  this  and  other  countries.  It  uses  wood 
only  as  the  material  to  be  manipulated,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  exercises  carefully  graduated  from  the  simplest 
use  of  tools — as  whittling  out  a  flower-stick — to  com¬ 


plex  work  in  joinery.  Its  aim  is  not  to  teach  a  trade, 
but  to  educate  the  pupil,  to  insure  a  healthy  and  har¬ 
monious  physical  and  intellectual  development,  and 
the  acquirement  of  a  dexterity  that  will  be  useful  in 
every  vocation  of  lite. 

Slot'-maellines',  n.  pi.  (Mech.)  The  success  of  the 
nickel-in-the-slot  weighing  machines,  between  1880  and 
1890,  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  long  line  of  slot- 
machines  for  vending  various  small  articles.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  chewing-gum  machines,  gam¬ 
bling  machines,  phonographic  machines,  Ac.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  the  machines  introduced  led  many 
to  regard  them  as  a  new  thing,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
invention  is  a  very  old  one,  and  it  is  even  claimed  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  some  form  of  slot-machine 
for  dispensing  holy  water  in  their  temples.  The  modern 
introduction  of  so  many  machines  of  this  class  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  weighing  machines  proved  profit¬ 
able,  and  led  many  to  believe  that  here  w  as  an  unworked 
field  for  further  profitable  investment.  A  long  line  of 
patents  have  been  issued  for  various  mechanisms  for 
operating  slot-machines,  the  interior  mechanism  being 
all  that  has  been  patentable.  A  common  form  of  device 
has  been  a  balance,  which  wTas  tipped  by  the  weight  of 
the  coin  placed  in  the  slot,  and  thus  made  to  release  a 
drawer,  slide,  or  door,  affording  access  to  one  of  the 
articles  offered  for  sale.  A  still  better  arrangement, 
which  is  used  in  some  form  or  other  in  most  of  the 
machines  of  recent  date,  consists  in  making  use  of  the 
coin  as  a  part  of  an  unlocking  mechanism.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  there  is  a  slide  on  the  machine  for  pushing 
out  one  article  at  a  time,  it  is  so  made  that  ordinary 
pushing  fails  to  accomplish  any  result ;  but  if  the  proper 
coin  be  dropped  in,  it  slips  into  a  notch  in  the  slide, 
and  when  the  slide  is  again  pushed  it  carries  the  coin 
with  it,  and  the  upper  projecting  edge  of  the  coin  serves 
to  catch  and  release  an  inner  gate,  dropping  out  one 
of  the  articles  vended.  The  coin  then  rolls  into  a  cash- 
drawer, and  a  spring  resets  the  slide, leaving  the  machine 
ready  for  another  purchase. 

Many  machines  have  beeu  made  with  sharp,  sliding 
jaws,  designed  to  detect  lead  coins,  and  convey  them 
away  without  delivering  the  product ;  but  the  device  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  machines  are,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  mercy  of  all  dishonest  persons  provided  with 
circular  metal  blanks  the  size  of  the  required  coins. 
The  lack  of  earning  ability  in  many  of  the  machines 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  market  seems  to  be 
wholly  attributable  to  the  lack  of  probity  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Many  people,  otherwise  honest,  have 
deemed  it  smart  to  beat  a  slot-machine,  and  boys  and 
mischievous  persons  seem  to  take  an  especial  delight 
iu  subjecting  the  machines  to  abuse.  Probably  the 
weighing  machines  have  paid  better  than  any  other 
class  of  vending  machines,  and  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  railway  stations,  ferry-houses,  hotels,  and 
other  public  places  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The 
reduction  of  price,  from  five  cents  to  one  cent,  has  prob¬ 
ably  added  to  their  earning  capacity,  as  there  is  no 
direct  expense  with  this  machine  for  the  thing  sold,  the 
cost  being  the  same  per  day,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  people  who  stand  on  the  scales  to  be  weighed. 
The  chewing-gum  machines,  and  the  phonographic 
and  kinetoscopic  machines  appear  to  have  yielded  a 
profit,  and  various  gambling  machines  have  earned 
money  for  a  time,  a  permanent  income  from  them  be¬ 
ing  impossible,  however,  as  they  are  not  patentable,  and 
the  introduction  of  every  gambling  machine  that  paid 
has  always  been  followed  by  a  host  of  imitations,  so 
that  the  profits  were  cut  up,  usually  ending  by  police 
interference. 

One  gambling  machine,  which  is  known  as  the 
“  Jack -pot,”  is  said  to  have  paid  enormously  for  a  short 
time,  so  seductive  were  its  methods.  This  machine  had 
a  glass  front,  and  when  a  nickel  was  dropped  in  it 
descended  along  a  slide  in  full  view,  its  course  being 
checked  and  turned  by  projecting  pins,  so  that  it  was 
liable  to  fall  into  any  one  of  about  20  positions.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  nickels  fell  into  a  cash  drawer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  machine.  The  rest  of 
them  fell  into  a  glass-covered  case,  and  were  released 
when  one  of  the  nickels  happened  to  fall  into  one  of 
the  twenty  positions,  when  a  heap  of  nickels  rolled  out 
and  became  the  property  of  the  person  who  had  gam¬ 
bled  the  last  nickel.  The  machine  was  started  m  the 
morning  with  a  dollar’s  worth  of  nickels,  and  the 
sight  of  the  cash,  perhaps  to  be  obtained  for  five  cents, 
proved  a  great  temptation  to  gamblers.  Having  dropped 
in  a  few  nickels  without  result,  a  gambler  always  felt 
obliged,  if  he  had  the  money,  to  keep  on  until  he 
secured  at  least  one  lot  of  nickels,  and  in  this  way 
nearly  every  patron  of  the  machine  averaged  to  drop 
in  a  dollar  each  time  he  tried  it,  and  to  get  back  75 
cents,  while  there  were  enough  to  win  a  few  dollars 
with  a  few  nickels  to  keep  up  the  patronage.  This 
machine  was  introduced  into  the  saloons  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  U.  S.  about  1894,  but  was  speedily 
stopped  by  local  authorities. 

Other  gambling  machines  have  been  operated  by 
throwing  dice  and  shifting  playing  cards  mounted  so 
as  to  show  a  hand  of  five  cards  at  every  change. 
Postage-stamp  machines,  newspaper-vending  machines, 
cigar  machines,  and  a  variety  of  others  have  been 
introduced,  and  withdrawn  as  unprofitable.  The  stamp 
machines,  which  sold  two  2-cent  stamps  for  a  nickel, 
failed  because  the  stock  of  stamps  could  uot  be  exposed 
to  view  without  inciting  burglary,  and  if  hidden  the 
public  were  often  afraid  to  buy,  as  the  stock  was  not 
certainly  in  the  machine.  The  cigar  machines  contra¬ 
vened  revenue  laws,  and  the  newspaper  machines  were 
the  especial  butt  of  the  newsboys,  who  crippled  them 
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ns  fast  as  they  came  out.  The  experience  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  various  machines  which  have  been 
marketed  seems  to  indicate  that  only  those  machines 
which  sell  an  article  having  little  or  no  intrinsic  cost 
can  be  made  profitable.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place 
the  machines  in  the  care  of  some  person,  in  some  in¬ 
terior  place.  If  allowed  to  remain  out  in  the  streets  over 
night,  the  known  presence  of  a  cash-drawer  somewhere 
in  the  interior  always  incites  burglary  of  the  machine. 

Smal'ley.  George  Washburn,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  June  2,  1833 ;  graduated  at  Yale 
(1853) ;  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Boston  until  1861 ;  from  1861  to  1863,  was  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  accompanying 
the*Federal  army,  and  writing  descriptions  of  battles 
with  picturesque  effect.  In  1863  he  took  a  position  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Tribune,  and  afterward 
went  to  London  to  establish  a  Loudon  bureau.  He 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1895  and  became  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Times. 

Smear' case.  n.  [Ger.  schnvierka.se .]  An  article  of 
food  made  by  mixing  dry  curds  with  milk  or  cream ; 
cottage  cheese. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  writer,  was  born  at  Haddington,  Scot- 
laud,  in  1812;  published  Self  Help  in  1859;  Character 
(1871);  Thrift  (1875);  Duty  (1880),  and  Life  and  Labor 
(1887),  all  of  which  are  inspiring  and  stimulating  to 
wholesome  effort.  He  has  also  written  many  bio¬ 
graphies  of  self-made  men,  particularly  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes,  the  first  of  which  series  was  a  Life  of 
George  Stephenson  (1857),  and  the  latest.  Jasmin,  the 
barber-poet  and  philanthropist  (1891),  and  A  Publisher 
and  His  Fi-iends  (1891),  incidents  in  the  life  of  John 
Murray.  In  addition  to  these  works,  S.  has  published 
two  volumes  of  an  historical  character,  The  Huguenots 
in  England  ( 1867),  and  The  Huguenots  in  France  a  fter  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1873).  In  1878  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Bucks 
co.,  Pa.,  April  28, 1815 ;  graduated  at  West  Point ;  served 
on  the  frontier;  held  the  rank  of  major  in  1861;  be¬ 
came  colonel  and  then  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri,  and  later  in  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi ;  saw  active  service,  and  rose  in  rank  to  be 
major-general  of  volunteers  (1864),  being  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  generals  in  the  field  ;  was  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  at  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  in  1869; 
but  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1889  was  reappointed  colonel 
of  cavalry,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Smith,  C  harles  Emory,  journalist,  was  born  in  Mans¬ 
field,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Union  College  (1861);  en¬ 
gaged  in  editorial  work  in  Albany,  N.  Y.;  in  1880, 
became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press-,  was  U.  S. 
minister  to  St.  Petersburg  (1890-92). 

Smith,  Frank  Hopkjnson,  artist,  author,  and  engineer, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  Oct.  23,  1838.  As  an  engineer 
he  has  built  many  public  works,  some  of  which  were 
under  government  contract ;  he  has  done  some  superior 
work  in  water-colors;  and  has  published  several  books: 
Well-worn  Roads  (1886);  Old  Lines  in  New  Black  and  White 
(1886);  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club  (1887);  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville  (1891);  and  Tom  Grogan  (1895). 

Smith,  Goldwin,  author  and  educator,  was  born  at 
Reading,  England,  Aug.  13,  1823;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford;  made  a  brilliant  university  record ;  became 
regius  professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  remaining 
there  until  1866.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America  he 
visited  the  United  States;  was  a  prominent  champion 
of  the  Federal  cause.  In  November,  1868,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  English  and  Constitutional  History  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  filled  this  post  until  1871,  when  he 
removed  to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
engaged  more  or  less  in  editorial  work  in  Canada,  and 
writing  also  for  the  English  reviews.  Though  affiliat¬ 
ing  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Canadian  politics.  Prof. 
S.  has  taken  radical  ground  in  opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  published  works 
embrace  lectures  on  history,  literary  and  political  criti¬ 
cisms,  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  essays  and 
reviews  on  ethical  and  religious  subjects,  and  other 
magazine  articles.  His  latest  books  are:  Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence  (1896)  and  Political  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  (1897). 

Smith.  Hoke,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Newton,  N.  C., 
Sept.  2,  1855;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1873);  in  1887 
became  president  of  the  Atlanta  Evening  Journal  Co., 
which  supported  tariff  reform.  In  1893  President 
Cleveland  appointed  S.  secretary  of  the  interior;  but 
not  sympathizing  with  the  administration  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  question,  he  resigned  in  August,  1896. 

Smith.  Roswell,  publisher,  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  March  30, 1829 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University ; 
studied  law  and  settled  in  Lafayette,  Ind.  In  1870, 
with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  founded  Scribner's  Monthly ;  in 
1881,  having  gained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  mag¬ 
azine,  he  changed  its  luuue  to  the  Century  Magazine, 
and  became  founder  and  president  of  the  Century  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  St.  Nicholas  was  founded  by  him  in  1873. 
He  also  organized  the  Century  Dictionary  enterprise. 
Died  April  18,  1892. 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis,  clergyman  and  hymn-writer, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1808 ;  graduated 
from  Harvard;  one  of  the  class  commemorated  in  Dr. 
Holmes’  poem,  The  Boys;  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry;  in  1875-76,  and  again 
in  1880-82,  he  visited  the  chief  missionary  stations  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  wrote  many  hymns ;  those  best 
known  are:  My  Country,  'tie  of  Thee,  and  The  Morning 
Light  is  Breaking.  Died  Nov.  16,  1895. 


Smith,  in  Kansas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  intersected 
by  the  North  Fork  of  Solomon  river,  and  also  drained 
by  Beaver,  Cedar,  and  Oak  creeks.  Surface,  chiefly  roll¬ 
ing  prairie ;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Smith  Center.  Pop.  (1895) 
14,019. 

Smith  Col'lege.  (Educ.)  A  non-sectarian  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1875  by  Miss  Sophia 
Smith,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  who  died  June  12,  1870.  She 
was  the  niece  of  Oliver  Smith  (1766-1845),  who  founded 
the  “Smith  Charities.” in  the  same  city,  which  expends 
the  interest  of  over  §1,000,000  in  marriage  portions  to 
poor  young  couples,  Ac.  Besides  giving  §387,468  to 
Smith  College,  Miss  Smith  endowed  a  preparatory  school 
at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  with  §75,000.  There  are  at  the  col¬ 
lege  three  courses — classical,  literary, and  scientific,  each 
occupying  four  years.  There  are  also  schools  of  music 
and  of  art,  the  former  requiring  three  years  and  the 
latter  four.  Students  and  teachers  meet  daily  for  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  part  of  the  course. 
Eighteen  buildings  adorn  the  extensive  grounds,  be¬ 
sides  an  observatory  and  a  botanical  garden.  In  1895 
there  were  GO  instructors  and  850  students,  with  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  the  revenue  of  the,  col¬ 
lege,  in  that  year,  was  §124,600. 

Smith'son,  James,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  1754,  a  natural  son  of  Hugh  Smithson,  third 
duke  of  Northumberland;  graduated  at  Oxford  (1786) 
with  high  rank  as  a  chemist ;  travelled  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  making  scientific  observations,  and  collected  many 
gems  and  minerals ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England  and  of  the  French  Institute. 
He  bequeathed  his  property,  about  £120,000,  to  a 
nephew,  on  the  condition  that  Rhotild  the  latter  die 
without  heirs, the  property  should  be  “left  to  the  U.  S. 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  founding  an  institution  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  be  called  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.” 
The  nephew  died  in  1835,  without  heirs,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  came  into  the  possession  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
amounting  to  §508,318  46.  S.  died  June  27, 1829. 

Smoke'-consump'tioil,  n.  Manufacturers  of  fur¬ 
naces  have  given  great  attention  to  arrangements  and 
devices  looking  to  the  consumption  of  the  solid  particles 
that  so  easily  escape  up  a  chimney  with  the  gases  caused 
by  combustion.  These  particles  are  principally  finely 
divided  carbon,  or  pellicles  of  carbon  containing  inflam¬ 
mable  gas.  If  these  can  be  retained  in  the  furnace,  the 
distribution  of  sooty  smoke  and  cinders  over  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  avoided,  and  their  consumption  is  also  an 
economy  of  fuel.  The  primary  principle  involved  in 
accomplishing  such  perfect  combustion  involves  the  use 
of  the  proper  amount  of  air  in  the  furnace  to  secure 
complete  burning  of  the  fuel.  If  the  amount  of  air 
reaching  bituminous  fuel  is  insufficient,  the  effect  is 
that  only  partial  distillation  results,  and  a  thick  black 
smoke  and  tar-like  soot  are  carried  up.  If  insufficient 
air  be  given  to  anthracite  or  other  carbonaceous  fuel, 
the  gases  are  only  partially  oxidized,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  wood  fuel,  with  the  added  drawback  that  tar-like 
and  acid  products  are  carried  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  too  much  air  be  introduced  in  a  furnace,  the  tendency 
is  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  a  great  body 
of  air  is  uselessly  heated  and  passed  up  the  chimney, 
while  the  lack  of  heat  in  the  furnace  is  liable  to  cause 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  It  is  best  that  the 
air  should  be  heated  before  reaching  the  fuel,  as  it  other¬ 
wise  chills  the  combustible  gases  and  they  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  burned.  The  plan  of  having  the  fresh  fuel  thrown 
on  top  of  that  which  is  red  hot  is  a  bad  one,  as  the 
smoke  should  pass  over  a  mass  of  live,  burning  fuel 
before  ascending.  This  is  recognized  in  the  base-burn¬ 
ing  stoves,  mechanical  stokers,  and  many  forms  of  fur¬ 
naces.  The  several  methods  utilized  to  secure  perfect 
combustion  are:  (1)  Introduction  of  the  fuel  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  insures  the  passage  of  the  gases  of  combustion 
through  a  mass  of  red-hot  fuel.  (2)  The  admission  of  a 
second  draft  to  inflame  such  unconsumed  portions  of 
combustible  matter  as  are  carried  from  the  fire.  (3)  The 
projection  of  fine  jets  of  steam  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
furnace,  to  carry  down  again  unconsumed  particles. 
(4)  The  use  of  a  rotating  grate  on  which  the  fuel  is 
always  fed  from  the  front,  so  that  the  smoke  coming 
from  the  fresh  fuel  is  obliged  to  pass  over  that  which  is 
more  thoroughly  heated.  (5)  The  employment  of  adead 
plate,  on  which  the  fresh  fuel  is  placed,  and  allowed  to 
heat  until  it  becomes  coked,  when  it  is  pushed  on  to  the 
grate,  the  smoke  that  arises  during  the  coking  being 
forced  to  pass  over  the  red-hot  coals  beyond. 

Smut,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  fungous  affection  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  cereals,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
black  sooty  mass  into  which  the  diseased  parts  of  the 
host-plant  are  converted.  Smut  is  produced  by  a  fungus 
of  the  gen.  Ustilago,  allied  to  the  gen.  Uredo,  and  char- 
terized  by  its  simple  spores  springing  at  first  from 
delicate  threads  or  produced  in  the  form  of  closely- 
packed  cells,  which  ultimately  break  up  into  a  powdery 
mass,  and  destroy  the  inflorescence,  where  it  fructifies. 
It  commences  its  growth  long  before  the  sheath  opens 
to  give  liberty  to  the  inflorescence.  The  spores  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  but  the  disease  is 
not  communicated  from  one  plant  or  field  to  another 
of  standing  grain,  attacking,  instead,  the  sprouting 
seed.  Washing  smutty  seed  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  one  pound  or  more  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
then  sowing  in  clean  soil,  prevents  the  disease.  As 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown,  ordinarily  the  spores  are 
ready  in  the  soil  to  contaminate  the  young  plant.  We 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  impregnate  grain  with 
smut,  though  rubbing  healthy  seeds  with  the  spores 
of  “  bunt,”  the  English  name  for  the  “  stinking-smut,” 


seldom  or  never  fails.  The  probability  is  that  the 
smut-spores  require  a  long  season  of  test  before  their 
germination  takes  place,  whereas  bunt-spores  develop 
their  peculiar  spawn  a  few  hours  after  being  sown. 
Smut  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  cereals  M 
are  cultivated,  and  causes  much  loss.  It  is  subject  to  jj 
slight  variations  according  to  the  different  plants  upon  I  I 
which  it  is  developed,  but  not  such  as  to  justify  the  l 
separation  of  several  species.  On  Indian  corn  it  at-  || 
tains  an  enormous  size,  measuring  frequently  some 
inches  in  diameter. 

Smyth,  Charles  Piazzi,  astronomer,  was  born  in  | 
Naples,  in  1819;  educated  in  England,  and  adopted 
astronomy  as  a  life-study ;  in  1845  was  appointed  first  j 
astronomer  royal  for  Scotland  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  | 
Edinburgh,  which  position  he  filled  until  1888,  when  „ 
he  was  retired  by  his  own  request,  and  granted  a 
pension. 

Snolio'm isll.  ill  Washington,  a  city,  cap.  of  Snohomish 
co.,  48  m.  by  water  N.  of  Seattle;  has  extensive  lumber¬ 
ing  interests.  Pop.  (1897)  2,550. 

Siiow'den,  James  Ross,  numismatist,  was  born  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  1810;  graduated  from  Dickinson  Col-  l| 
lege;  studied  law;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  (1842-44);  State  treasurer  (1845-47);  trea-  ! 
surer  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia  (1847-50),  and 
director  of  the  Mint  (1853-61).  He  gave  his  whole  at-  j 
tention  to  the  study  of  old  coins  and  the  history  of 
coinage  in  all  times  and  countries,  and  wrote  several 
works  relative  to  this  subject.  Died  March  21, 1878. 

Snow-plow.  ii.  The  introduction  of  railways  in  _ 
northern  climates  has  necessitated  the  manufacture  of 
suow-plows,  which  have  been  highly  developed  on 
American  railways.  For  comparatively  light  snow¬ 
falls,  cars  equipped  with  rotating  sweepers  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  are  much  used  by  street  railway  compa¬ 
nies.  For  deeper  snows  a  car  with  a  very  stout,  wedge- 
shaped  front  is  used  to  force  the  snow  to  either  side,  by 
the  push  of  a  locomotive.  Where  great  drifts  are  en-  “* 
countered  this  form  is  inefficient,  and  the  rotary  or 
centrifugal  snow-plow  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
stoutly-built  car,  containing  an  engine  and  boiler  ar-  ; 
ranged  to  drive  a  forwardly  projecting  shaft.  On  this 


Fig.  3064. — centrifugal  snow-plow. 


shaft  is  mounted  a  mecliauism  resembling  an  enor¬ 
mous  auger,  having  flanges  of  increasing  diameter,  and 
very  broad  for  its  length  ;  this  auger  projects  from  the 
front  of  the  car,  the  point  being  a  little  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  rails.  When  this  plow  is  pushed  before  a 
locomotive  into  a  snow-drift,  and  the  auger  rapidly  ro¬ 
tated  by  its  own  engine,  it  bores  right  into  the  drift, 
throwing  the  snow  out  ceutrifugally,  and  avoiding  that 
packing  of  the  snow  which  results  from  using  a  wedge- 
like  plow.  These  centrifugal  plows  are  often  built  of 
fifty  tons  weight,  and  since  their  introduction  the  in¬ 
terference  with  railway  travel  by  snow-drifts  has  been' 
much  lessened. 

Sod'dy,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.;  has 
several  mills.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  here.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,255. 

SoUo'tO.  a  large  province  in  the  western  Soudan,  em¬ 
bracing  the  lower  valley  of  the  Niger,  and  its  largest 
eastern  tributary,  the  Benue.  Its  coast  extends  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin  east  to  Old  Calabar,  and  Bonny  is 
the  best-known  port.  Its  inhabitants  number  about 
10,000, 000,  consisting  of  Fulalis  (the  ruling  class),  semi- 
civilized  Mohammedan  Hausas,  and  pagan  negroes.  The 
sultan  resides  chiefly  at  Sokoto,  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier. 

Sol  enoid,  n.  (Physics.)  A  simple  form  of  electro- 
maguet,  made  use  of  in  electrical  experiments.  It  is 
ordinarily  constructed  of  a  helix  of  stout  copper-wire 
having  the  ends  o.f  the  wire  turned  in  so  as  to  pass 
along  the  axis  of  the  helix  to  the  middle,  where  they 
are  brought  out  between  two  of  tho  turns,  and  can  be 
attached  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery  in  any  required 
way.  The  different  parts  of  the  helix  are  insulated 
from  each  other  either  by  using  covered  wire,  or  by 
using  stiff  wire  and  bending  it  so  that  the  parts  may 
not  be  in  contact. 

Solu'tion,  n.  (Physics.)  The  change  of  solid  or  gaseous 
matter  into  liquid  form  by  combination  with  a  liquid. 
The  action  is  due  to  cohesion,  sugar  dissolving  in  water 
because  its  molecules  have  less  adhesion  among  them¬ 
selves  than  they  have  for  the  molecules  of  the  water. 
A  combination  of  this  sort,  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  discovered  chemical  change,  is  called  a  physical  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  contended  by  some,  however,  that  all  solu- 
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Land  area, 

76,850  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

800  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’95...  330,975 
Male  ....179,384 
Female.  151,591 
Native  ..244,891 
Foreign .  86,084 


COUNTIES. 


Armstrong 

.D  7 

Aurora _ 

.F  12 

Beadle _ 

.E  13 

Bonhomme.H  14 

Boreman  . . 

.15  8 

Brookings . 

_E  16 

Brown . 

.  B  13 

Brule.  . 

F  11 

Buffalo _ 

E  11 

Butte . 

1)  2 

Campbell  .. 

B  9 

Charles  Mix.G  12 

Choteau  ... 

C  4 

Clark  _ 

.  I)  11 

Clay . 

H  16 

Codington  . 

.1)  15 

Custer . 

.  F  2 

Davison  ... 

.  F  13 

Day . 

C  14 

Delano . 

.  D  4 

Deuel . 

.1)  16 

Dewey . 

.C  8 

Douglas.... 

.G  13 

Edmunds  .. 

.C  11 

Ewing . 

B  2 

Fall  River  . 

.G  2 

Faulk . 

C  11 

Grant . 

_C  16 

Gregory  ... 

.G  11 

Hamlin  .... 

-D  15 

Hand _ 

F  11 

Hanson _ 

.F  14 

Harding _ 

.  B  2 

Hughes  .... 

.E  9 

Hutchinson  G  14 

Hyde _ 

Dll 

Jackson  ... 

K  6 

Jerauld  .... 

.E  12 

Kingsbury . 

.E  15 

Lake  . . 

.F  15 

Lawrence .. 

E  2 

Lincoln _ 

.G  16 

Lugenbeel . 

_G  6 

Lyman . 

.F  11 

McCook _ 

_F  15 

McPherson 

.B  11 

Marshall ... 

B  14 

Martin _ 

.B  4 

Meade . 

.E  3 

Meyer _ 

G  8 

Miner _ 

K  14 

Minnehaha 

F  16 

Moody . 

K  16 

Nowlin . 

.E  6 

Pennington. F  3 

Potter . 

C  10 

Pratt . 

.F  8 

Presho . 

F  9 

Rinehart ... 

C  5 

Roberts _ 

B  16 

Sanborn .... 

F  13 

Schnasse  ... 

C  6 

Scobev . . 

D  4 

Shannon  ... 

G  4 

Spink . 

D  13 

Stanley . 

K  8 

Sterling _ 

1)  6 

Sully . 

-L>  9 

Trip'p . 

G  9 

Turner . 

G  15 

Union . . 

H  16 

AVagner _ 

.B  5 

AValworth.. 

.C  9 

AVasha- 

baugh__G  6 
Washington  G  4 
Yankton. ...H  15 
Ziebach  ....  E  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

9  Sioux  Falls 

F  16 

4  DeadwoodE  2 

4  Lead . E  2 

4  Yankton.. H  15 
3  Aberdeen  _C  12 
3  Watertown 

D  15 


3  Mitchell..  F  13 
3  Huron  ....  E  13 
2  Madison  __E  15 
2  Rapid  City  E  3 
2  Pierre _ E  8 


2  Vermillion 

H  16 

2  Brookings  E  16 
2  Hot  Springs 

G  2 

2  Canton... .G  16 
1  Elk  Point.  H  16 
1  Scotland  __G  14 
1  Eureka _ B  10 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Del  RapidsF  16 
9  Chamberlain 

F  11 

9  Milbank...C  16 
9  Eedfield  ..D  13 
9  Parker.... G  15 
9  Tyndall... H  14 
8  Sturgis. ...E  3 
8  AVebster  ..C  14 
8  Custer  ....F  2 


S.  Dak.—  cont'cl. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Centerville 

G  16 

8  Armour... G  13 
8  Flandreau  F  16 
7  Hill  City  ..F  2 
6  Bigstone  .C  16 
6  Hitchcock  D  13 
6  AlexandriaF  14 
6  Groton  ...  C  13 

6  Salem _ F  15 

6  Clark . D  14 

6  Bridgewater 

F  15 

6  Woonsocket 

E  13 

6  E.  Sioux  Falls 
F  16 

6  FortMeadeE  3 
6  Central  City 

5  De  Smet  ..E  14 
5  Britton ...  B  14 
5  Menno  ....G  15 
5  AVentworth 

F  15 

5  Plankinton 

F  12 

5  Kimball... F  12 

5  Ilecla . B  13 

5  Miller . E  11 

4  Whitewood 

E  2 

4  Faulkton..C  11 
4  Hurley  ...  G  15 

4  Leola . B  12 

4  Ipswich  ...C  11 
4  Aurora. ...E  16 

4  Cavour _ E  13 

4  Beresford.G  16 
4  Freeman.. G  15 
4  Columbia  .B  13 
4  Howard ...F  15 

4  Bowdle _ C 10 

4  Esmond  ..  E  14 

4  Egan . F  16 

4  ltevillo _ D  17 

4  Gettysburg])  10 

4  AVarner _ C  13 

4  Elkton _ E  16 

4  Kdgemont  G  2 
4  Lennox  __.G  16 
4  Garretson.F  17 
4  AVakonda.G  16 

3  Alpena _ E  13 

3  Lake  Preston 
E  16 

3  Pukwana.  F  11 
3  Alcester  ..H  16 
3  Oldham... E  15 

3  Tripp _ G  14 

3  Ashton. ...D 13 
3  Castalia___G  11 
3  Canova....F  14 
3  SpringfieldH  14 
3  Hartford..F16 
3  Highmore. Dll 

3  Volga . E16 

3  Marlon.... G  15 
3  Castlewood 

D  16 

3  ManchesterE14 
3  Fort  Pierre 

E  9 

3  Artesian  ..E  14 
3  Bangor. ...C  10 
3  Clearlake.  D 16 
3  Spencer  ...F 14 
3  Valley  Springs 
F  17 

3  Arlington  E  15 

3  Gary _ D  17 

3  Jefferson  .H  16 

3  Blunt _ E  10 

3  Bellefourche 

D  2 

3  Parkston..G  14 
3  St.  Lawrence 
E  12 

3  Twinbrooks 

C  16 

3  AVilmot  ...C  16 
3  Bryant  ....D 15 
3  AVaubay  ..  C  15 
2  Montrose  .F  15 
2  Doland....D  13 
2  Raymond.  D  14 
2  Newark ...B  14 
2  Fort  Bennett 
D  8 

2  Lebanon..  C  10 

2  Bristol _ C  14 

2  Willowlake 

D  14 

2  Estelline..D  16 

2  Bath . C  13 

2  Toronto  ..  D  16 
2  AVhite  Lake 

F  12 

2  Andover  ..C  14 
2  Carthage.. E  14 

2  White . E 16 

2  Column  ...F  16 
2  Roswell  ...F  14 
2  Mallette  ..  C  13 
2  Frederick. B  13 
2  Goodwin .  D  16 

2  Vilas . F  14 

2  Emery  _...F  14 
2  Tulare....  D  13 
2  Erwin  ....  E  15 

2  Ethan _ F  13 

2  LestervilleH  14 
2  Mound  City 

B  9 

2  Minnesela..D 2 
2  Gayville  ..H  15 
2  Frankfort  D  13 
2  Buffalo  GapF  3 
1  Wessington 

E  12 
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tions  are  chemical  solutions,  involving  some  chemical 
change,  and  that  when  salt,  sugar,  Ac.,  are  dissolved  in 
water  a  hydrate  or  a  mixture  of  hydrates  is  formed, 
and  that  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  are 
not  tree,  as  they  are  in  a  physical  solution  properly  so- 
called.  Solutions  of  metals  are  common,  being  used  in 
electro-plating.  A  change  of  temperature  frequently 
follows  the  combining  of  matter  by  solution. 

Soma'liland.  ( Geog .)  The  “land  of  the  Somal,” 
that  extreme  triangular  eastern  part  of  Africa,  between 
Abyssinia  and  British  East  Africa,  terminating  in  Cape 
Guardafui.  Its  eastern  coast  and  southern  interior  are 
under  an  Italian  protectorate,  and  the  British  “  pro¬ 
tect”  a  large  northern  part,  fronting  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  with  Berbera  as  its  principal  port.  The  interior 
is  a  dry,  nearly  treeless  series  of  plateaus,  through 
which  the  Jub,  Web,  and  several  other  large  rivers 
course  in  deep  canons  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia 
and  Gallaland,  whence  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile 
flow  northward.  The  Somali  are  a  tall,  well-formed, 
light-colored  Hamitic  race,  speaking  a  distinctly  Ha- 
mitic  language,  not  yet  reduced  to  writing,  and  living 
a  nomadic.,  pastoral  life,  with  vast  herds  of  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses.  They  are  bold  hunters  (the 
region  abounds  in  big  game)  and  fierce  warriors,  whose 
policy  has  been  to  keep  out  all  foreigners.  They  be¬ 
lieve  and  practice  a  loose  form  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  have  been  mixed  largely  in  the  southern  part  with 
Gallas  and  other  negroes,  and  northward  with  Abys- 
sinians.  Sportsmen  have  been  the  principal  explorers 
thus  far;  and  large  parts  of  the  interior  remain  unvisited 
by  Europeans.  In  winter  some  30,000  people  assemble 
at  Berbera,  and  lesser  transitory  hordes  at  other  ports, 
and  engage  in  trade,  buying  European  goods  with 
myrrh,  frankincense,  hides,  ostrich-feathers,  and  simi¬ 
lar  natural  products,  and  exchanging  camels  and  other 
live  stock. 

Som'ervell,  in  Texas,  a,  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  200 
sq.  tn.;  intersected  by  Brazos  river.  Surface,  rolling ; 
soil,  fertile.  Celebrated  for  its  flowing  wells,  over  200 
in  number,  yielding  from  40  to  500  gallons  per  minute 
of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  iron,  and 
chalybeates.  Cup.  Glen  Rose.  Pop.  (1897  )  3,980. 

Sopli'ocles.  Evangelinus  Apostolides,  Greek 
scholar,  was  born  in  Tsangaianda.  Thessaly,  March  8, 
1807 ;  having  emigrated  to  America,  he  entered  Am¬ 
herst  College  in  1829;  became  tutor  at  Harvard  (1842); 
full  professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  Modern  Greek 
(1849),  filling  this  chair  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
published  several  text-books  of  the  Greek  language. 
Died  Dec.  17,  1883. 

Sore'head.  n.  (Pol.  Slang.)  One  who  is  aggrieved 
by  some  action  of  his  party,  or  one  who  is  disappointed 
in  seeking  office,  and  consequently  finds  fault  with  or 
deserts  the  organization. 

Soth'ern,  Edward  Askew,  actor,  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  April,  1830.  lie  achieved  a  great 
success  as  Lord  Dundreary,  in  Our  American  Cousin,  in 
1858;  later,  he  was  equally  successful  in  other  roles, 
notably  David  Garrick,  The  Crushed  Tragedian,  and 
Brother  Sam.  Died  Jan.  20.  1881. 

Sothern,  Edward  Hugh,  actor,  second  son  of  E.  A. 
Sothern,  was  born  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  6, 1859 ; 
made  his  debut  (1876)  with  his  father  at  Abbey’s 
Theater,  New  York.  His  earlier  successes  were  in  the 
plays  One  of  Our  Girls.  The  Love  Chase,  and  A  Scrap  of 
Paper  ;  his  latest  are  Lord  Chumley,  Captain  Letterblair, 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  and  An  Enemy  to  the  King.  In 
these  last  two  plays  he  has  had  as  leading  lady  Miss 
Virginia  Harned,  to  whom  he  was  married  Dec.  3,  1896. 

So'tllic,  n.  ( Astron .)  A  period  of  1,460  years,  during 
which,  after  the  Egyptian  calendar  of  365  days  to  the 
year,  the  seasons  will  pass  through  all  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  As  the  solar  year,  however,  is 
365d.  5h.  46m.  47s.,  this  system  entailed  an  annual 
error  of  5h.  48m.  47s.,  which  in  1,460  years  amounted 
to  an  entire  year,  as  above  stated.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  had  the  year  been  exactly  equal  to  a  certain 
number  of  days  without  a  remainder.  As,  however,  it 
is  not,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  an  artificial  value  for  it 
so  near  the  truth  as  not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation 
of  an  error  amounting  to  a  day  in  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  beautiful  working 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  viz. :  that  every  common 
year  that  is  divisible  by  4  without  a  remainder,  and 
every  centurial  year  divisible  by  400  without  a  re¬ 
mainder,  shall  be  leap  years,  consisting  of  366  days,  all 
the  others  to  have  but  365  days.  This  is  tar  more  exact 
than  the  Julian  calendar  of  365%  days  to  the  year, 
which,  however,  was  accurate  enough  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  as  its  annual  error  amounted  to  but  11m. 
13-95s.  The  Gregorian  year  is  365d.  5h.  49m.  12s.,  which 
exceeds  the  solar  by  25-95s.,  an  error  which  amounts  to 
only  a  day  in  3,325  years.  The  Gregorian  is  not  the 
most  exact  method  of  intercalation  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised,  but  is  the  most  simple  and  convenient.  Between 
1796  and  1804  there  were  no  leap  years,  nor  will  there 
be  between  1896  and  1904.  The  next  time  there  will 
be  an  interval  of  8  years  between  two  consecutive  leap 
years  will  bo  A.  D.  2100. 

Souffle,  n.  [Er.  souffler,  to  puff.]  A  low  whispering 
sound  or  murmur  heard  on  auscultation  of  some  organ 
or  part  of  the  body,  due  to  the  movement  of  air  or 
fluids  within. 

So  ll  f f I  e  ( s  uf-fla' ),  a.  [Fr.]  (Ceram.)  A  term  applied  to 
pottery-decoration,  meaning  spotted  or  mottled  by  hav¬ 
ing  liquid  color  blown  on  it,  as  through  lace  or  net-work. 

(Cookery.)  Made  light  and  frothy,  and  set  thus  by 
heat ;  as,  omelette  soujjU. 

— n.  A  light,  puffy  pudding  made  with  whites  of  eggs 
and  other  ingredients. 


Sonl'fnl,  a.  Filled  with  or  manifesting  life,  energy, 
spirit,  power,  or  feeling ;  emotional ;  spiritual. 

Souinl'-leilM,  n.  A  lens-like  apparatus  which  maybe 
made  to  focus  the  waves  of  sound  as  a  glass  lens  focuses 
rays  of  light.  A  bladder  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  is 
supported  in  a  ring  frame,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of 
a  double-convex  lens.  If  then  a  watch,  or  something 
making  a  slight  sound,  be  held  at  a  distance  of  some 
feet,  and  the  ear  of  the  listener  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lens  at  an  equal  distance,  the  sound  focus  is  readily 
found,  at  which  point  the  ticking  or  other  noise  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard,  though  otherwise  beyond  earshot. 

Sou'sa,  John  Philip,  orchestra  and  band  leader  and 
composer,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1854 ;  when 
not  yet  12  years  old,  he  played  in  theater  orchestras ;  at 
the  age  of  13  he  became  infatuated  with  the  life  of 
a  circus  musician,  and  surreptitiously  joined  a  travelling 
company  of  performers,  playing  in  the  circus  band. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  this  adventure  his  father  appren¬ 
ticed  him  to  the  Marine  Corps  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
This  discipline  led  to  his  connection  with  the  Marine 
Band,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  the  leader.  In 
1892,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  David  Blakely,  S.  organized 
the  band  now  known  by  his  name,  and  gave  the  first 
public  concert  by  the  new  organization  in  Stillman 
Music  Hall,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  with  a  brilliant  success 
that  was  accepted  as  a  good  omen  for  the  new  venture. 
His  performances  since  have  proved  immensely  popular, 
and  financially  successful.  His  marches  are  played  by 
all  bands,  and  an  opera,  El  Capitan,  has  met  with 
general  favor. 

South,  ITniver'sity  of  the.  (Educ.)  This  insti¬ 
tution,  located  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  was  founded  by 
Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  chartered  in 
1858.  It  was  not  opened,  however,  as  its  buildings 
and  endowments  were  lost  during  the  Civil  War.  Yet 
it  still  possessed  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  in  1868  a 
small  school  was  started  by  Bishop  Quintard,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  which  have  been  added,  in  1870,  a  college 
department;  in  1873,  a  theological  department;  in 
1892,  a  medical  school,  and,  in  1893,  a  law  school. 
Although  the  university  has  been  hampered  by  lacking 
funds,  if.  has  steadily  developed.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  bishops  and  3 
elected  trustees  from  15  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
administrative  head  is  called  the  vice-chancellor.  In 
1895,  there  were  29  instructors  and  296  students,  with 
36,0(10  volumes  in  the  library.  Its  income  in  that  year 
was  $30,000.  As  students  are  expected  to  come  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Southern  States,  and  as  the  situation 
of  the  university  is  high  and  healthy,  studies  are 
pursued  all  summer,  and  the  long  vacation  is  in  the 
winter  time. 

South  African  Repuli'llc.  (Geog.)  Formerly 
called  Transvaal — that  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Vaal,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  north¬ 
ern  boundary  is  the  river  Limpopo,  which  separates  it 
from  “  Rhodesia.”  On  the  west  are  Khamaland  and 
Bechuanaland  (q.  v.).  On  the  south  of  the  Vaal  are 
Zuiuland,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
Republic  is  wholly  an  inland  country,  being  100  m. 
from  the  sea  at  the  nearest  point.  Its  length  is  425 
m.,  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  375  m.,  its  total 
area  119,139  sq.  m.  The  country  is  a  high,  healthy 
and  undulating  plateau,  sloping  inland  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  forming  its  eastern  frontier,  of  which  the  height 
is  700  ft,,  w'ith  a  seaward  face  abrupt  and  precipitous. 
The  center  of  the  Republic  is  traversed  by  several 
mountain  ranges  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
chain,  the  chief  being  the  Magaliesberg,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  height  of  5,000  ft.,  some  peaks  rising  to  9,000  ft. 
Here  is  the  water-shed  of  both  the  Vaal  and  Limpopo 
systems. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for 
farming  and  stock-raising,  especially  the  high,  well- 
watered  plains  of  the  southern  portion.  The  wheat 
raised  in  the  country  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  there 
are  about  50,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Under  irriga¬ 
tion,  fruit  trees,  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  indigo,  and 
tobacco  thrive.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is 
very  great.  The  southern  and  southwestern  parts  are 
the  great  centers  of  South  African  gold-mining,  and  in 
a  few  years  have  made  South  Africa  the  third  largest 
gold-producer  in  the  w-orld.  The  output  in  1895  was 
2,494,487  ounces.  Iron  has  been  found,  and  a  silver 
mine  close  to  Pretoria  yields  over  9,000  tons  of  ore 
annually.  Copper,  cobalt,  and  plumbago  are  found  in 
many  places.  The  Republic  has  a  white  population 
estimated,  in  1897,  at  250,000,  and  a  black  population 
estimated  at  375,000,  composed  of  East  Bechuanas  and 
other  Kaffir  tribes.  The  capital  is  Pretoria  (q  v.).  At 
the  end  of  1896  there  were  running  452  m.  of  railway, 
with  360  m.  under  construction  and  500  m.  projected. 
The  lines  already  opened  connect  Pretoria  with  Cape 
Town,  Natal,  and  the  Portuguese  boundary.  The 
country  has  1,952  m.  of  telegraph,  and  the  South  African 
Republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1892. 

At  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  is  Tongalaud.  The  northern  part  of  this, 
by  an  agreement  between  England  and  Portugal,  in 
1890,  was  annexed  to  Portugal.  Directly  to  the  east  of 
Tongaland,  on  the  edge  of  the  upland  regions,  is  Swazi¬ 
land,  so  named  from  a  chief  named  Swazi.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1893,  by  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal,  Swaziland  was  annexed  to  the  Republic. 
The  Constitution  of  the  South  African  Republic,  as 
amended  in  1895,  gives  the  executive  power  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  elected  for  5  years  by  all  first-class  burghers,  and 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  five  members.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the  two  Volksraaden,  of 


24  members  each,  elected  for  4  years,  one-half  retiring 
every  two  years.  The  electors  comprise  2  classes — first- 
class  and  second-class  burghers.  The  first-class  burgh¬ 
ers,  who  vote  for  both  Volksraaden,  comprise  all  male 
whites,  residents  of  the  Republic  before  May  29,  1876, 
who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1881  and  1894,  and  their 
male  children  from  the  age  of  16.  The  second-class 
burghers,  who  vote  only  for  the  second  Volksraaden, 
include  the  naturalized  male  alien  population  and  their 
male  children  from  the  age  of  16. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  the  Republic  were  the  Boers, 
descendants  of  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot  settlers, 
w'ho  finding  the  government  of  the  British  in  Cape 
Colony  intolerable,  emigrated  northward  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  republic  in  1840,  their  leaders  being  Maritz, 
Potgieter,  and  Pra>torius.  The  Republic  was  acknow  l¬ 
edged  by  Great  Britain  in  1852,  and  existed  until  1877, 
when  the  British  government  annexed  it  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Against  this  the  Volksraaden  protested.  No 
attention  being  paid  to  their  protest,  the  Boers  took  up 
arms,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  recovered,  in  1881, 
their  independence,  by  a  convention  in  which  the 
suzerainty  of  the  British  crown  was  recognized.  This 
convention  causing  a  great  deal  of  friction,  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  London  (Feb.,  1884)  which,  President 
Krueger  says,  does  not  recognize  the  suzerainty, 
although  the  British  authorities  say  differently.  The 
Republic  remained  at  peace  until  Dec.,  1895,  when 
Leander  8.  Jameson,  administrator  of  the  South  Africa 
Company’s  territory,  made  a  raid  into  the  Republic’s 
territories.  His  advance  was  soon  checked  by  a  force 
of  Boers.  Jameson  being  obliged  to  surrender,  was 
taken  to  England,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  15  months.  (See  Rhodes,  Cecil  J.) 
Some  years  after  the  London  treaty  of  1884,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  led  to  an  immediate  influx  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  population.  These  various  elements  were 
named  by  the  Boers,  Uitlanders,  meaning  outlandersor 
foreigners.  They  now  number,  it  is  estimated,  150,000. 
They  clamor  for  a  right  of  citizenship,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  does  not  think  it  wise  to  grant 
them.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  this  dissatisfied  element 
that  Jameson  expected  to  overturn  the  government  of 
the  Boers. 

South  KetliTehein.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Northampton  co.,  on  S.  side  Lehigh  river,  opposite 
Bethlehem;  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  including  armor  plate,  and  zinc  works,  brass 
foundry,  shovel  factory,  silk  and  knitting  mills,  &c. 
Seat  of  Lehigh  University.  Pop.  (1897)  14,950. 

South  Rom' to II,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Halifax 
co.,  32  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Danville. 

Mouth  Dako'ta.  a  State  of  the  American  Union, 
bounded  N.  by  North  Dakota,  E.  by  Minnesota  and 
Iow'a,  S.  by  Nebraska,  and  W.  by  Montana  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  lying  between  Lat.  42°  28'  and  45°  57'  N.  (the 
general  S.  boundary  being  the  parallel  of  43°  N.)  ;  and 
between  Lon.  96°  26'  W.  and  104°  3'  W.  The  extreme 
breadth  N.  to  S.  is  240  miles,  extreme  length  E.  to  W. 
386  miles,  land  area  76,700  sq.  m. — Phys.  Conditions. 
The  State  is  crossed  by  the  Missouri  river,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  Big 
Sioux  river  flows  through  the  E.  portion,  forming 
the  E.  boundary  for  75  m.  It  has  a  rapid  current,  and 
descends  110  feet  in  the  rapids  known  as  Sioux  Falls. 
The  Dakota  (or  James)  river  is  a  sluggish  stream,  flow¬ 
ing  midway  through  the  eastern  section.  The  principal 
western  streams  are  the  Cheyenne,  Grand,  White,  Bad, 
and  Moreau.  The  surface  of  the  State  generally  slopes 
downward  toward  the  southeast,  in  which  direction  all 
the  streams  flow'.  The  section  east  of  the  Missouri  is 
generally  level  or  gently  rolling,  with  a  small  hilly 
area  in  the  northeast,  and  another  in  the  central  region 
near  the  Missouri.  West  of  this  stream  the  upward 
slope  of  the  land  becomes  more  decided,  the  elevation 
culminating  in  the  Black  Hills,  a  mountainous  region 
in  the  southwest,  of  about  100  by  60  miles  in  extent,  its 
highest  point  being  Harney's  Peak  (9,700  feet).  The 
western  section  in  general  is  more  rolling  and  broken 
than  the  eastern,  but  has  much  level  area.  Southeast 
of  the  Black  Hills,  and  near  the  headwaters  of  White 
River,  is  a  striking  geographical  feature  known  as  the 
Bad  Lands  (Mauvaises  Terres,  Fr.),  which  extend  for  a 
considerable  distance  into  Nebraska.  This  is  an  ele¬ 
vated  region  of  alluvial  origin,  whose  indurated  earth 
has  been  worn  into  innumerable  cuts,  cations,  aud 
depressions  by  water  action,  its  rocks  presenting  at  a 
distance  a  remarkable  appearance  of  walls,  castles,  and 
other  architectural  features.  It  abounds  with  interest¬ 
ing  fossils.  The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  highly 
fertile,  w'hile  the  gently  sloping  land  of  the  eastern 
section,  and  the  valleys  and  intervals  of  the  Black  Hills 
region  are  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility. — Min.  The 
State  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  Black  Hills  containing 
gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  valuable  substances.  The 
gold  yield  has  been  large,  and  was  materially  increased 
in  1895  through  the  yield  of  rich  mines  opened  near 
Hill  City.  The  gold  yield  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  over  $60,000.(100,  and  that  of  silver  slightly  over 
$1,000,000.  Tin  exists  abundantly  in  the  Harney’s  Peak 
and  Nigger  Hill  localities,  and  a  mill  for  its  production 
was  opened  in  1890,  but  the  ore  is  difficult  to  reduce, 
and  its  working  has  not  prospered.  There  are  at  various 
points  valuable  quarries  of  red  quartzite,  and  extensive 
deposits  of  clay  and  chalkstone,  from  which  a  superior 
quality  of  Portland  cement  is  made.  Manganese  exists, 
but  has  not  been  much  worked. — Agric.  The  chief 
industries  of  South  Dakota  are  stock-raising  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  live  stock  of  the  State  being  valued  at  over 
$26,000,000,  while  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  diligently 
prosecuted,  the  State  in  1890  having  50,158  farms,  con- 
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taiuing  6,959,293  acres  of  improved  land,  which,  with 
improvements,  were  valued  at  $107,466,335.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cereal  crops  for  the  year  1895  were:  Indian  corn, 
12,423,442  bushels;  wheat,  29,261,088  bushels;  oats, 
18,154,774  bushels.  The  deficiency  of  the  rainfall  is 
made  up  for  in  a  considerable  section  of  the  State  by 
an  abundance  of  artesian  water,  there  being  an  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  water-bearing  stratum,  from  which 
the  water  rises  with  such  force  as  to  furnish  power  to 
small  manufactories.  It  is  also  used  to  furnish  a  water 
supply  for  towns,  and,  as  above  said,  for  irrigation. — 
Manuf.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  but  little 
developed,  the  capital  employed  in  production  iu  1890 
being  $3,207,796.  The  cheapness  of  pow'er,  however,  in 
the  artesian  well  districts  is  stimulating  productive 
industries  of  a  kind  capable  of  being  worked  by  the 
power  derived  from  these  wells.  Four  trunk  lines  of 
railroad  enter  the  State,  with  a  dozen  or  more  minor 
ones,  furnishiug  abundant  means  of  transportation,  the 
total  length  of  road  being  over  3,000  miles. — Political 
Divisions.  South  Dakota  is  divided  into  78  counties,  as 
follows : 


Armstrong, 

Delano, 

Lak  s, 

Roberts, 

Aurora, 

Beadle, 

Deuel, 

Lawrence, 

Sanborn, 

Dewey, 

Lincolu, 

Schnasse, 

Bon  Homme, 

Douglas, 

Lugenbeel, 

Scobev, 

Boremau, 

Edmunds, 

Lyman, 

Shannon, 

Brookings, 

Ewing, 

McCook, 

Spink. 

Brown, 

Fall  River, 

McPherson, 

Stanley, 

Brul6, 

Faulk, 

Marshall, 

Sterling, 

Buffalo, 

Grant, 

Martin, 

Sullv, 

Butte, 

Gregory, 

Meade, 

Todd, 

Campbell, 

Hamlin, 

Meyer, 

Tripp. 

Charles  Mix, 

Hand, 

Miner, 

Turner, 

Choteau, 

Hanson, 

Minnehaha, 

Union, 

Clark, 

Harding, 

Moody, 

Wagner. 

Clay, 

Hughes, 

Nowlin, 

Walworth, 

Codington, 

Hutchinson, 

Pennington, 

Washabaugh, 

Custer, 

Hyde, 

Potter, 

Washington, 

Davison, 

Jackson, 

Pratt. 

Yankton, 

Day, 

Jerauld, 

Kingsbury, 

Presho, 

Rinehart, 

Ziebach. 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Sioux  Falls,  Yankton, 
Pierre  (the  capital),  Aberdeen,  Huron,  Watertown, 
Lead  City,  Deadwood,  Mitchell,  and  Rapid  City. — Gov. 
The  legislative  authority  resides  in  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  meets  biennially,  the  sessions 
being  limited  to  60  days.  The  executive  authority  re¬ 
sides  in  a  governor  elected  for  2  years,  and  a  lieutenant- 
governor  chosen  for  the  same  term.  The  governor  has 
power  to  veto  separate  items  in  a  bill ;  bills  not  returned 
by  him  within  three  days  of  their  reception  become 
laws.  The  executive  officials  include  also  a  secretary 
of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  attorney-general,  and  commissioners  of  school 
and  public  lands,  all  elected  for  terms  of  2  years.  The 
judicial  authority  resides  in  a  Supreme  Court.  Circuit 
and  County  Courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  courts 
required  for  cities  and  incorporated  towns.  Privilege 
of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  all  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S., 
and  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becom¬ 
ing  citizens,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  State,  county 
and  precinct  for  defined  periods  of  time.  Women  are 
privileged  to  vote  at  any  election  held  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  A  State  prohibition  law  was  passed  iu  1891,  and 
was  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1892. — Ednc.  Congress,  on  creating  the  State  of  S.D., 
required  that  tracts  of  land  aggregating  2,823,320  acres 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
fixing  its  minimum  price  at  $10  an  acre.  There  are 
90,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Advanced 
education  is  provided  for  by  a  number  of  institutions, 
including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermil¬ 
ion;  Dakota  University,  at  Mitchell;  Pierre  Univer¬ 
sity.  at  E.  Pierre;  Sioux  Falls  University,  at  Sioux 
Falls,  a  number  of  other  colleges  and  academies,  and  a 
State  Agricultural  College  aud  State  School  of  Mines. 
Other  institutions  include  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
at  Sioux  Falls,  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Yankton  and 
Redfield,  a  Soldiers’  Home  at  Hot  Springs,  a  Reform 
School  at  Plankington,  a  State  Penitentiary  at  Sioux 
Falls,  and  an  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Gary. — Hist.  The 
country  afterward  known  as  Dakota  was  crossed  by 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  aud  Clarke  (1804-06),  who  spent 
a  winter  iu  camp  w'ith  the  Mandan  Indians  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Mandan.  The  upper  Mis¬ 
souri  was  first  ascended  by  a  steamboat,  the  Yellowstone, 
in  1832.  Fremont  crossed  the  country  in  1839,  and  it 
was  explored  in  1855  by  Lieut.  Warner  for  the  U.  S. 
government.  The  region  had  been  acquired  as  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  in  1849,  on  the  creation 
of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Dakotas  was  included  in  the  assigned  area.  The  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Dakota  wras  created  in  1861,  and  in  1868  Wyo¬ 
ming  Territory  was  formed  from  part  of  its  area.  A 
scientific  expedition,  escorted  by  troops  under  General 
Custer,  entered  the  Black  Hills  in  1874,  and  gave  the 
first  authentic  information  about  the  mineral  wealth 
of  that  region.  Population  now  grew  rapidly,  and  in 
1883  a  convention  to  frame  a  State  Constitution  for 
Dakota  met  at  Sioux  Falls.  Dissensions  between  the 
people  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Territory  followed, 
and  in  1888  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  territorial  area 
into  two  States,  under  the  names  of  North  and  South 
Dakota.  The  bill  for  their  admission  passed  Congress, 
and  was  signed  by  the  President,  Feb.  22,  1889.  In 
1890-1891  the  Indian  Messiah  excitement  led  to  trou¬ 
bles  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  in  1892  the  Yankton 
Sioux  ceded  to  the  government  a  large  part  of  their 
reservation  between  the  Missouri  and  Choteau  rivers. 
Pop.  (1880)  98,268;  (1890)  328,808. 

(South  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Cam¬ 
bria  co.,  26  m.  S.  of  Ebeusburg.  Pop.  (1897)  1,350. 


South  Glens  Falls,  in  Hew  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,710. 

South  Hol'laiul.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,220. 

Mouth  O'niaho.  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Douglas  co., 
4  m.  from  Omaha;  has  extensive  stockyards  and  meat¬ 
packing  establishments,  and  large  rendering  houses. 
The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  is  only  exceeded  in 
two  cities  of  the  country.  Pop.  (1897)  12,500. 

Mouth  Pitts' burs,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Marion  co.,  27  m.  W.  of  Chattanooga;  has  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  Ac.  P<>j>-\  1897 )  1,750. 

Mouth  Mt.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  of  Dakota  co., 
on  Mississippi  river,  3  m.  from  St.  Paul;  has  manufac¬ 
turing  interests.  Pop.  (1895)  2,135. 

Mouth  Mtill'water.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Washingtou  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,453. 

Mouth  tv il'l iailispor t.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
borough  of  Lycoming  co.,  %  m.  from  Williamsport. 
Pop.  (1897)  3,100. 

Mont  haul |>'t oil.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Suffolk 
co.,  on  Atlantic  coast  of  Long  Island,  10  in.  S.W.  of  Sag 
Harbor.  A  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1897)  1,520. 

Mouth'port,  in  North  Carolina,  a  city,  cap.  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,310. 

Mouth'wortli,  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  Nevitt,  was 
born  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  26,  1819 ;  has  written 
about  60  novels,  the  first  being  entitled,  The  Irish 
Refugee  (1849).  Among  her  later  books  are  :  The  Lost 
Heir  of  Linlithgow  (1872)  ;  Red  Hill  Tragedy  (1877), 
and  The  Phantom  Wedding  (1878).  Died  in  1897. 

Mpag’het'ti,  n.  pi.  [Ital.]  An  article  of  food,  made 
of  paste;  similar  to  macaroni,  but  smaller  and  cord-like. 

Mpal'peen.  n.  [Ir.  spailpen.]  A  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  a  rogue ;  a  term  of  severe  reproach. 

Mp«*o'ular,  a.  [From  Lat.  speculum,  a  mirror.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  speculum  or  mirror  ;  having  a  smooth 
reflecting  surface.  —  Affording  view,  (r.) — Aiding  the 
si” ht.  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

Mpeoula'ria,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cam- 
panulaceie.  The  most  conspicuous  species,  S.  speculum, 
the  Venus’  Looking-glass,  is  a  pretty  border  flower 
named  from  the  form  of  the  blue  corolla,  which  resembles 
a  little  round,  concave  mirror  (speculum). 

Spec  ulate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  speculer.]  To  contemplate ;  to 
consider  a  subject  by  turning  it  in  the  mind,  and  view¬ 
ing  it  in  its  different  aspects  aud  relations. 

( Com.)  To  purchase  land,  goods,  stock,  or  other  things, 
with  the  view  or  expectation  of  selling  the  articles  at  a 
profit. 

Speculation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  speculatio.)  Mental  view 
of  anything  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations  ;  contem¬ 
plation;  intellectual  examination. —  Train  of  thoughts 
formed  by  meditation;  mental  scheme;  theory;  views 
of  a  subject  not  verified  by  fact  or  practice. 

(Com.)  Act  or  practice  of  buying  stocks  or  goods,  &c., 
in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of  selling  them  at 
an  advance. 

Mpec'ulatist,  n.  A  speculator;  a  theorizer. 

Mpec'ul.lti ve,  a.  [Fr.  speculatif.]  Given  to  specula¬ 
tion  ;  contemplative;  formed  by  speculation ;  theoreti¬ 
cal  :  ideal ;  not  verified  by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice. 
—  Pertaining  to  view.  (R.) 

(Com.)  Pertaining  to  speculation  in  stocks,  goods,  Ac. 

Mpec'ulatl  vely,  adv.  In  contemplation  ;  with  med¬ 
itation  ;  ideally  ;  theoretically  ;  in  theory  only,  not  in 
practice.  —  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  goods,  Ac. 

Mpec'lllat  i  veil  ess,  n.  The  state  of  being  speculative. 

Mpec'ulator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  speculates  or  forms 
theories. 

(Com.)  One  who  buys  goods  or  other  things  with  the 
expectation  ot  a  rise  of  price,  and  of  deriving  profit  from 
such  advance. 

Mpec'u  I  a  t  ory ,  a.  [Lat.  spevulatorius.]  Exercising 
speculation.  —  Adapted  for  viewing. 

Mpec'ulist,  n.  One  who  considers  or  observes,  (r.) 

Mpec'ulum,  n. ;  pi.  Specola.  [Lat.,  from  specere,  to 
behold.]  (  Opt.)  The  reflector  formed  of  polished  metal, 
in  distinction  to  one  made  of  glass,  to  which  the  term 
mirror  is  generally  applied.  Tin  and  copper,  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  by  Newton  in  the  first  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope,  are  preferable  to  any  other  metal  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  specula,  the  best  proportion  being  4 
atoms  of  copper  to  1  of  tin  :  in  fact,  126-4  parts  of  cop¬ 
per  to  5-89  of  tin.  Copper  iu  excess  imparts  a  reddish 
tinge,  while  zinc  in  excess  renders  the  fracture  granu¬ 
lated  and  less  white.  When  speculum  metal  is  perfect, 
it  should  be  white,  glassy,  and  flaky. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  which  has  the  property  of 
dilating  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and,  Ivy  means 
of  a  reflecting  glass,  expressing  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye.  The  S. 
is  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  neck,  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  vagina  itself. 

(Zool.)  The  bright  spot  on  the  wings  of  ducks,  Ac. 

.Speech,  n.  [A.  S.  spree,  sprrec ;  Du.  spraak ;  Ger. 
sprache.]  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  or 
words,  as  inhuman  beings;  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds. — Language; 
words  as  expressing  ideas. — A  particular  language,  as 
distinct  from  others.— Talk;  mention;  common  saying. 
— Formal  discourse  in  public;  oration;  address;  ha¬ 
rangue. — Any  declaration  of  thoughts. 

wMpeeeh,  Vis'ible.  (Ednc.)  The  reading  of  spoken 
utterances  by  watching  the  motions  ot  the  lips,  larynx, 
Ac.,  has  been  scientifically  studied  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  ability  to  comprehend  with  the  eye  instead 
of  the  ear  is  invaluable  to  deaf  persons,  and  to  bring 
about  proper  instruction  for  the  deaf  involves  a  deeper 
study  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  vis¬ 
ible  speech  than  are  now  prevalent.  There  are  deaf 


persons  who  have  become  so  clever  in  speech-reading 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  as  readily  as 
people  with  perfect  hearing,  but  they  are  largely  aided 
in  their  understanding  by  the  gestures  and  facial  man¬ 
ners  of  a  speaker.  It  is  the  consonants  that  give  form 
and  character  to  the  lips  in  sounding,  and  as,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  least  nine  of  the  labial  consonants  are 
distinguishable  only  by  sound,  the  deaf  person  is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  iu  lip-reading.  These  nine  are 
b,  d,  f.  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  and  v,  and  are  serious  stumbling- 
blocks,  while  the  gutturals,  as  k,  c,  g,  h,  ng,  and  eh,  are 
quite  as  bad,  being  rarely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  very  difficult  to  discover  at  all.  The  deaf 
lip-reader  is  under  the  continual  difficulty  of  being 
obliged  to  judge  from  the  context  or  association  be¬ 
tween  pan  and  mad,  money  and  putty,  man  and  mat. 
Flushing  and  Fletcher,  Ac.  These  complications  exist 
in  every  sentence,  and  are  as  confusing  as  are  pain  and 
pane,  or  rein  and  rain,  to  a  student  of  English.  For 
the  better  study  of  the  mechanical  movements  requisite 
to  speech,  four  instruments  have  been  designed — 
the  phonoscope,  labiograpli,  laryngograph,  and  kyruo- 
grapliion.  The  phonoscope  provides  instantaneous  and 
continuous  photographs  of  the  month  and  lips  during 
the  utterance  of  words,  and  is  described  at  Phonoscope. 
The  labiograph  and  laryngograph  employ  mechanical 
devices  for  holding  pads  against  the  lips  and  larynx 
respectively,  so  that  their  movements  may  be  com¬ 
municated  through  a  small  pneumatic  tube  to  the 
kymographiou,  which  is  a  recording  instrument,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cylinder  on  which  is  placed  a  smoked  paper  to 
receive  the  tracing  of  a  small  bamboo  splint  that  is 
influenced  by  the  pressure  iu  the  pneumatic  tube.  Iu 
this  manner  tracings  are  secured  of  the  movements 
accompanying  different  sounds,  and  the  minutest  dif¬ 
ferences  may  be  noted  and  studied,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  deaf,  and  assist¬ 
ing  them  to  an  exact  comprehension  of  what  is  spoken. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  correct  and 
easy  lip-reading  is  the  prevailing  tendency  to  only  half 
enunciate  the  words  of  a  sentence.  Those  who  are 
studying  a  new  language,  and  trying  to  speak  it,  are 
made  familiar  with  this  difficulty,  which  passes  unno¬ 
ticed  by  many  persons.  Melville  Bell  and  his  son, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  have  done  much  in  the  way 
of  developing  a  proper  understanding  of  visible  speech. 
The  elder  Bell  made  a  thorough  study  of  elementary 
sounds,  and  published  valuable  tables,  as  did  also 
Henry  Sweet,  A.  J.  Ellis,  Storm.  Sievers,  and  others. 
Melville  Bell  also  published  a  book  on  Visible  Speech, 
in  1867,  and  W  .  I).  Whitney  a  Commentary  on  the 
same,  in  1876.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  subject  and  became  an  expert 
instructor  ot  deaf  mutes,  introduced  his  father’s  system 
into  the  U.  S.,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  its  propa¬ 
gation  here,  his  work  in  this  direction  having  been 
largely  overlooked  because  ot  his  fame  in  connection 
with  the  invention  of  the  speaking-telephone.  Edwaid 
51.  Gallaudet,  also,  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deal  and  Dumb,  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  has  done  much 
to  propagate  the  system. 

Mpeech'ful,  a.  Voluble;  loquacious;  full  of  words 
or  speech,  (r.) 

Mpeecbifica'tiou,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  speech  ; 
used  humorously. 

Speecli'ily ,  v.n.  To  make  a  speech— (in  contempt, 
or  vulgar). 

Mpeech'less,  a.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  speech.  Dumb;  mute;  silent;  not  speaking  for  a 
time. 

Mpeeeti'IessnesK.  n.  State  of  being  speechless; 
muteness. 

Speech'inaker,  n.  One  who  makes  speeches. 

MpeeU.  James,  jurist,  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Ky„  March 
11,  1812;  graduated  at  Catholic  College,  Bardstown 
(1828) ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  taught  in  the  law  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville :  was  kept  out  of  politics  by  his  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiments.  He  opposed  secession,  and  was 
influential  in  preserving  Kentucky  from  seceding; 
aided  in  recruiting  troops  for  the  Union  army;  was 
State  senator  (1861-03) ;  attorney-general  for  the  U.  S.  j 
(1804—66)  ;  resigned  because  of  his  disapprobation  ot 
President  Johnson’s  course.  Died  June  25,  1887. 

Speed'way,  n.  A  roadway,  in  or  near  a  large  town  ' 
or  city,  specially  prepared  and  reserved  for  fast  dii\  ing. 

Spell'binder,  «.  (Humorous.)  An  effusive  political 
orator  or  stump-speaker,  so  called  from  his  supposed 
power  to  hold  an  audience  spellbound.  (A  term  first 
applied  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  political  canvass  of  1888.) 

Mpen'cer,  Herbert,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  synthetic  philosophy,  was  born  in  Derby,  April 
27,  1820.  His  father  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
fond  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  giving  attention 
to  entomology  ;  he.  educated  his  son  at  home,  and  trained 
him  in  habits  of  observation.  The  boy  was  an  only 
surviving  child,  and  of  fragile  health,  but  fond  of  mak-  I 
ing  experiments  and  collections  of  specimens  in  natural 
history.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Spencer,  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Hinton,  was  also  fora  time  his  tutor.  His  distaste  1 
for  classical  studies,  as  well  as  his  poor  health,  deterred 
him  from  taking  a  university  course ;  instead,  he  entered 
the  office  of  a  railway  engineer,  where  he  remained  8 
years,  in  the  meantime  following  out  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  speculations,  and  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  i 
the  Nonconformist  on  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government. 
The  ideas  thus  early  set  forth  were  further  elaborated 
in  his  book.  Social  Statics  (revised  edition,  1892).  In 
1859  S.  prepared  a  prospectus  of  his  system  of  synthetic 
philosophy,  aud  the  next  year  announced  it  to  tlie  world. 

He  was  33  years  at  work  upou  it,  aud  it  had  then  far 
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exceeded  the  compass  of  his  original  design.  The  work  j 
falls  into  5  divisions:  1.  The  Proper  Scope  and  Limita¬ 
tions  of  Philosophy  ;  2.  Biology  ;  3.  Psychology  ;  4. 
Sociology ;  5.  Morals  and  the  Laws  of  Social  Develop¬ 
ment.  As  the  work  went  on,  controversy  kept  pace ;  j 
the  reflective  criticism  ot  the  day  centered  upon  S. ;  even 
those  who  rejected  his  doctrines  recognized  him  as  one 
of  the  most  commanding  intellects  of  the  world.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  he  devoted  all  his  strength, 
resources,  and  time  ;  he  refused  all  distractions  from 
his  work,  declined  academic  honors  and  memberships 
in  learned  societies,  and  prolonged  his  life  by  careful 
regard  for  his  delicate  health.  His  books  have  been 
translated  into  French,  many  of  them  into  most  of  the 
European  languages,  and  some  into  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  Besides  the  volumes  specifically  embodying 
his  system  of  philosophy,  he  wrote  many  works  on  live 
topics — essays  on  style,  manners,  progress,  science,  Ac. ; 
his  treatise  on  Education  (1861)  has  gone  through  more 
editions  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  has  exerted 
a  marked  influence  in  educational  circles. 

Spencer,  John  Canfield,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1809); 
held  many  legal-political  offices  in  New  York  State 
until  1840;  was  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  (1841-43); 
secretary  of  state  ( 1843—14).  He  resigned  the  latter 
portfolio  because  of  his  objection  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Died  May  18,  1855, 

Spen'cerville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  12 
m.  S.  of  Delphos.  Pop.  (1897)  1,500. 

Spink,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  1,505  sq.m.; 
drained  by  James  (or  Dakota)  river.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing ;  soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Redtield.  Pop.  (1895)  8,964. 

Spin'ner,  Francis  Elias,  financier,  was  born  in 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1802;  was  auditor  of  the  port 
of  New  York  (1845) ;  member  of  Congress  (1855-61); 
treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  (1861-75) ;  resigned  this  office 
June  30,  1875.  Died  Dec.  31,  1890. 

Spir'it  Lake.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dickin¬ 
son  co.,  56  m.  N.W.  of  Algona.  A  summer  resort.  Here 
is  the  State  fish  hatchery.  Pop.  (1895)  1,056. 

Sp  ironi'eter,  n.  An  instrument  or  mechanism  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  ordinarily 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  gas-holder,  having  a 
lower  chamber  of  water,  in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder 
closed  at  the  top,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  arranged 
to  rise  and  fall  as  a  pressure  of  air  is  blown  in  from  a 
tube.  A  gauge  is  provided  for  showing  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  air  driven  in  at  one  expiration  from 
the  lungs. 

Spitzher'gen.  ( Geog .)  An  archipelago  consisting 
of  West  Spitzbergen,  Northeast  Land,  Stans  Foreland,  I 
Wiche  Island,  Barents’  Land,  Prince  Charles  Foreland, ! 
and  a  great  number  of  smaller  islauds,  lying  half  way 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  400  m.  N.N.W. ) 
of  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  between  76°  30'  and  80° 
30'  N.  Lat.,  and  10°  and  30°  E.  Lon.  It  was  discovered 
in  1596  by  William  Barents,  but  was  long  considered  a 
part  of  Greenland.  The  Russians  had  known  it  much  ! 
earlier  under  the  name  of  Grumant,  and  hunted  there,  j 
For  four  centuries  it  was  only  of  interest  to  whalers  | 
and  seal-fishers,  but  within  the  present  century  it  has  j 
attracted  much  attention  as  a  field  of  scientific  research,  I 
and  in  connection  with  polar  expeditions,  which  have  j 
wintered  there  or  used  it  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
sledges.  There  have  been  various  summer  settlements  ] 
of  fishermen  along  its  shores,  and  colonies  of  Russians  at 
one  time  passed  a  good  many  consecutive  winters  there ; 
but  only  a  few  exploring  parties  have  ever  succeeded 
in  wintering  without  great  loss.  Some  recent  reports 
upon  the  interior  of  the  islands  claim  them  to  be  far 
more  habitable  than  has  been  thought,  however,  and  all 
records  show  that  the  climate  is  warmer  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  latitudes  in  Greenland  and  Smith 
Sound.  The  sea  is  comparatively  shallow  around  the 
archipelago,  on  account  of  a  submarine  platform  of 
rock  from  which  the  islands  rise,  and  consequently  the 
ice  piles  up  along  the  coast,  except  for  a  few  months 
in  summer,  when  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  along 
the  west  of  the  islands,  opens  a  passage  by  which  ships 
can  approach.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
whale  and  hair-seal  fisheries  were  of  much  importance, 

'  but  both  whales  and  seals  have  been  almost  extermi¬ 
nated.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  but  animal  life  abounds, 
although  the  number  of  species  is  few,  including  rein¬ 
deer,  ice  fox,  and,  among  birds,  geese,  loons,  petrels,  and 
gulls,  in  vast  flocks.  Ice  fields  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
land,  and  sharp  peaks  rise  out  of  them — the  “  needle¬ 
like  mountains”  which  gave  the  place  its  name. 

SpoFford.  Ainsworth  Rand,  librarian,  was  born  in 
Gilmanton,  N.  H..  in  Sept.,  1825.  He  was  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  in  Cincinnati ;  edited  there  the  Daily 
Commercial  (1859)  ;  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
in  1861,  and  librarian  in  1865.  To  S.  is  due  the  legal 
reform  of  1870  through  which  copyrights  are  issued 
from  the  national  capital,  instead  of  from  the  offices  of 
district  clerks.  The  Congressional  Library  in  1865  con¬ 
tained  70,000  volumes ;  in  1895  the  number  was  over 
700, OO0.  besides  about  250, 000  pamphlets.  S.  resigned 
in  1897,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Russell  Young, 
remaining  as  assistant  librarian.  He  published  Library 
of  Choice  Literature  (1881);  Practical  Manual  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Law  (1884) ;  and  Library  of  Historic  Characters 
and  Famous  Events  (1894). 

Spoftoril,  Harriet  E.  (Prescott),  author,  was  born 
in  Calais,  Me.,  April  3,  1835.  S.  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  current  magazines  and  newpapers,  her 
work  including  poems,  and  a  variety  of  prose  essays 
and  sketches.  Her  latest  book  is  A  Scarlet  Pappy  (1894). 

.Spokane'  Falls,  in  Washington,  a  city,  cap.  of  Spo¬ 
kane  co. ;  has  very  great  water-power,  and  large  manu¬ 


factures  of  flour,  oatmeal,  lumber,  lime,  cement,  and 
bricks ;  has  also  foundries  and  machine  shops,  potteries, 
soap  and  cracker  factories,  Ac.  Trade  center  for  eastern 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  Idaho.  Pop.  (1897) 
30,000. 

Spoil  til'll  cons  ('oinlllis't  ion.  (Physics.)  The 
ignition  and  burning  of  substances  by  internal  heat 
without  artificial  aid.  It  is  due  to  rapid  oxidation,  a 
heat  being  thus  engendered  sufficient  to  ignite  oiled 
rags,  pyritous  ores,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  and  various 
mineral,  arid  in  rare  instances  even  animal  substances. 
In  the  case  of  oily  rags,  wool,  Ac.,  it  is  due  to  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  oil,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  much 
more  fully  than  when  enclosed  in  a  can  or  other  com¬ 
mon  vessel.  Those  pyrites  in  which  the  protosulphide 
is  associated  with  bisulphide  of  iron,  as  found  in  the 
Y’orkshire  and  Nova  Scotia  coals,  are  most  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  especially  when  the  coal  is 
subjected  to  moisture.  Freshly  burned  charcoal,  owing 
to  the  condensation  of  oxygen  in  its  pores,  is  also  liable 
to  heating  above  the  critical  point.  Phosphuretted 
hydrogen  and  some  other  gases,  as  the  vapor  of  petro¬ 
leum  before  refining,  are  liable  to  ignition  spontane¬ 
ously.  Dry  phosphorus  will  melt  and  take  fire  on  the 
slightest  friction,  as  by  being  moved  or  touched. 
Woody  fibers,  cotton,  jute,  hay,  leaves,  Ac.,  when 
massed  in  a  moist  condition,  incline  to  develop  heat 
owing  to  what  is  known  as  eremacausis,  or  vegetable 
decomposition,  and  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  point.  Cargoes  of  jute  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  by  vessel-owners.  The  great  fire  at 
London  Bridge  in  1861  is  attributed  to  the  spontaneous 
ignition  of  a  mass  of  jute.  There  are  numerous  sub¬ 
stances  which,  when  very  finely  powdered  and  heated, 
take  fire  on  any  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air.  (See 
Pyrophorlts.)  It  is  familiarly  known  that  strong  nitric  ] 
acid  applied  to  hay,  straw,  Ac.,  renders  them  sponta¬ 
neously  combustible.  Some  liquids,  as  cacodyl,  readily 
take  fire  in  the  air.  It  is  readiness  to  combine  with 
oxygen  that  gives  the  tendency  to  heating  and  igni¬ 
tion,  and  any  circumstances  that  increase  the  extent  of 
exposure  to  oxygen  aid  the  probability  of  combustion. 

Sprague,  ill  Washington,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lincoln 
co.,  41  m.  S.W.  of  Spokane  Falls;  ships  horses,  cattle, 
and  produce.  Pop.  (1897)  1,880. 

Spring1  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  31  hi.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia;  has  manufactures 
of  stoves,  paper,  glass,  terra  cotta,  foundry  facings,  Ac. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,150. 

Spring  City,  in  Utah,  a  city  of  Sanpete  co.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,226. 

Spring  Val'Iey,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
land  co.,  31  m.  N.  of  New  York.  Pop.  (1897)  1,210. 

Spring'tlnle.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,000. 

Spring'field,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Brown 
co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,116. 

Spring'valley,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Bureau  co.,  104 
m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  In  a  coal-producing  region.  Pop. 
(1897)  4,100. 

Spur'g'eon.  Charles  Haddon,  preacher,  was  born  at 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  England,  June  19,  1834;  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister.  At  the  age  of  16,  S.  adopted 
Baptist  views,  and  became  very  active  in  religious  work, 
preaching  and  exhorting ;  and  not  long  after  was  pastor 
of  the  chapel  at  Waterbeach.  In  1853  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  South¬ 
wark,  London.  The  chapel  was  soon  found  to  be  too 
small ;  it  was  twice  enlarged,  but  the  number  of  attend¬ 
ants  constantly  increasing,  it  became  necessary  to  build 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  which  was  opened  in 
1861 — a  structure  with  double  galleries,  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  6,000.  S.  founded  a  “pastor’s  college  ”  for 
training  evangelists,  an  orphanage,  a  colportage  society, 
and  almshouses  in  connection  with  his  church,  and 
supervised  them  all  himself.  He  also  established  a  book 
fund,  which  was  superintended  by  his  wife,  and  which, 
in  ten  years,  supplied  indigent  ministers  with  over 
80,000  volumes.  From  1885  to  1891,  S.’s  sermons  were 
in  process  of  publication,  reaching  at  the  latter  date 
37  volumes,  containing  in  all  2,188  sermons,  while 
enough  sermons  remained  to  carry  on  the  series  to  49 
volumes.  Besides  his  sermons,  he  published  The  Treas¬ 
ury  of  David,  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms;  and  an 
exposition  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel ;  and  the  popular 
evangelical  books :  John  Ploughman's  Talk,  John  Plough¬ 
man's  Pictures,  The  Cheque-Book  of  the  Bank  of  Faith, 
and  Salt-Cellars.  He  also  wrote  interesting  narratives 
of  his  work  in  the  New  Park  Street  ami  the  Tabernacle 
congregations.  Died  at  Mentone,  in  the  Riviera,  Jan. 
31,  1892. 

Sq Iieteaglie'.  The  weakfish.  See  S  CUE  nip.*. 

Stn'riia  Sn rvey'iug.  (Civ.  Eng.)  A  method  of 
surveying  in  which  stadia-rods  and  wires  are  employed  ; 
used  largely  in  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland. 
The  transit,  theodolite  or  other  telescopic  instrument 
used  is  provided  with  special  horizontal  stadia-wires, 
so  called,  which  are  in  reality  usually  supplanted  by  a 
glass  plate  bearing  accurately  ruled  lines.  The  stadia- 
rod  is  a  sighting-rod  bearing  graduations  which  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  lines  on  the  glass  in  the  tele¬ 
scope,  the  most  common  ratio  being  one  that  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  feet  brings  one  foot  on  the  rod  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  distance  between  two  lines.  By  sighting 
through  the  telescope  to  the  rod,  therefore,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  feet  or  fractional  parts  of  a  foot  seen 
between  the  stadia-wires,  the  distance  is  easily  read,  a 
foot  and  a  quarter  on  the  rod  indicating  125  feet,  and 
so  on.  The  principle  will  be  recognized  as  based  on  the 
geometrical  rule  that  the  lengths  of  the  parallel  lines 
subtending  an  angle  are  always  proportioned  to  their 


distances  from  the  apex  of  the  angle.  The  number  of 
wires  or  lines  used  is  usually  two,  but  sometimes  more 
are  employed,  and  the  method  of  reading  varied  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Stafford.  in  Kansas,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  792  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  small  tributaries  of  Arkansas  river.  Surface, 
chiefly  undulating  prairie ;  timber  along  streams  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  St.  John.  Pap.  (1895)  8,339. 

Stafford  Springs.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough  of 
Tolland  co.,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford ;  has  woollen  and 
other  manufactures.  Here  are  mineral  springs  of 
medicinal  value,  much  resorted  to.  Pop.  (1897)  2,420. 
Stage'-fright.  n.  Fear  or  trepidation  in  coming 
before  an  audience,  frequently  felt  even  by  experienced 
actors  and  orators. 

Stagpe'-struck,  a.  Smitten  with  a  passion  for  the¬ 
atrical  life  ;  possessed  by  a  desire  to  become  an  actor. 
Stain'er,  Sir  John,  musician,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  July  6,  1840;  became  organist  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  in  1856;  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1859; 
of  University  Church,  Oxford,  from  1850  to  1872,  and 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  from  1872  to  1888.  He 
composed  a  large  number  of  hymns  and  services,  and 
has  published  a  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  and  a  work 
on  the  Music  of  the  Bible.  Among  his  cantatas  are  The 
Daughter  of  Jaims  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  He  was 
knighted  in  1888,  and  appointed  professor  of  Music  at 
Oxford. 

Stamp'-mill.  n.  See  Ore-crushing  and  Dressing. 
Machinery. 

Stamps,  Post/age.  (Hist.)  The  first  regular  use 
of  postage  stamps  began  in  Great  Britain  on  May  6, 
1840,  as  a  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  for  postal  reform.  Adhesive  stamps  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  paying  a  tax  on  checks,  receipts,  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  Ac.,  had  long  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  effort  to  force  the  colonies  to  pay  a  similar  tax 
without  giving  them  representation  in  Parliament  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  which  led  to  the  American 
Union.  But  the  advisability  of  collecting  letter  postage 
in  this  way  was  long  in  making  itself  felt,  it  being 
customary  to  prepay  the  postage  in  cash  at  the  office, 
the  postmaster  then  stamping  the  letter  as  prepaid. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  post-office  authorities  in  large  cities 
kept  regular  book  accounts  with  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants,  bills  being  rendered  at  the  end  of  each  month 
for  postage  on  the  mail  matter  sent  during  the  month. 
A  method  for  collecting  postage  by  means  of  a  ticket 
or  band  attached  to  the  letter  was  attempted  in  France 
as  early  as  1653,  but  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
public,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1818-19  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  postage  stamp  was  used  in  Sardinia, 
but  this  was  not  used  to  send  letters  by  government 
mail,  but  to  indicate  the  amount  of  tax  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  them  through  some  other  channel. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  postage  stamp  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  by  James  Chalmers,  of  Duudee,  some 
time  before  their  actual  introduction.  But  the  adhe¬ 
sive  label  offered  by  him  was  not  accepted,  and  the  first 
stamps  actually  employed  were  those  introduced  by 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  1840. 

The  first  method  employed  was  the  use  of  prepaid 
envelopes,  engraved  by  W.  A.  Mulready,  and  known  as 
the  Mulready  envelope.  The  design  represented  Britan¬ 
nia  as  sending  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ridi¬ 
cule  soon  drove  these  envelopes  out  of  existence,  and 
adhesive  stamps  took  their  place.  The  useful  example 
set  by  Great  Britain  found  its  first  imitators  in  the  U.  S. 
— not  by  the  government,  but  by  the  proprietors  of 
local  delivery  companies,  who  began  to  offer  postage 
stamps  for  sale  in  1842,  the  first  of  these  being  the  City 
Dispatch  Post,  of  New  York  city,  which  in  August  of 
that  year  sold  its  outfit  to  the  U.  S.  government,  which 
employed  the  same  stamp,  a  three-quarter  face  portrait 
of  Washington,  the  inscription  being  changed  to  read 
“United  States  City  Dispatch  Post.”  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  1847  that  the  U.  S.  government  adopted  the 
stamp  system  for  its  general  postal  service,  though  the 
postmasters  of  various  towns  had  previously,  on  their 
individual  responsibility,  printed  and  sold  postage 
stamps.  Brazil  was  the  first  government  (1843)  to 
follow  Great  Britain  in  issuing  stamps  for  general  use 
in  the  postal  service.  France  first  issued  them  on  Jan. 
1,  1849,  and  Belgium  and  Bavaria  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  Prussia  and  Hanover  adopted  the  new 
system  in  1850,  and  Switzerland  in  the  same  year, 
though  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  had  introduced  them 
previously.  The  other  nations  now  rapidly  fell  into 
line — France  in  1850;  Italy  and  Denmark,  1851 ;  Por¬ 
tugal,  1853;  Norway,  1854;  Russia,  1857  ;  Sweden,  1858  ; 
Greece,  1861 ;  Turkey,  1863.  The  first  Canadian  stamps 
were  issued  in  1851.  Mexico  followed  in  1856,  and  the 
several  South  American  republics  at  successive  periods, 
beginning  with  Chile  in  1852,  and  ending  with  Para¬ 
guay  in  1870.  The  use  of  the  stamps  was,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  taken  up  by  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
including  the  English  colonies  in  Australia  and  Africa, 
India,  Egypt,  Ac.,  until  no  nation  remains  with  the 
least  pretence  to  civilization  which  has  not  its  postal 
service  and  its  characteristic  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  has  the  distinction  of  having  at  one  time  a 
greater  variety  of  stamps  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  the  issues  for  general  use  (1873  to  1884)  consist¬ 
ing  of  13  different  stamps,  13  envelopes,  and  2  wrappers, 
while  each  department  of  the  government  had  its  own 
series,  amounting  to  106  in  all,  besides  which  there  were 
7  postage-due  and  24  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps. 
The  collection  of  stamps  began  as  soon  as  it  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  variety  of  stamps  were  coming  through 
the  mails  from  different  countries,  and  the  great  num¬ 
bers  that  have  since  been  issued  has  made  this  an 
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interesting  and  absorbing  occupation,  the  slightest  I 
variation  in  printing,  stamping,  Ac.,  being  now  ob¬ 
served,  until  some  collectors  have  made  as  many  as  50 
variations  of  a  single  stamp.  The  custom  of  issuing 
memorial  stamps,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  to  the  throne,  has 
added  new  interest  to  the  habit  of  collecting.  As 
examples  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  postage  stamps 
now  issued,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  accompanying 
colored  plates. 

Stan'berry,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Gentry  co.,  13 
m.  W.  of  Albany ;  has  railroad  machine  shops.  Pop. 
(1897  )  2,185. 

Stanu'-pipe,  n.  A  vertical  pipe,  into  which  water  is 
pumped,  of  sufficient  height  to  give  it  a  head,  either 
to  supply  elevated  points  at  a  distance,  or  to  supply  a 
boiler  against  the  pressure  of  the  steam. — A  pipe  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  air-chamber  or  air-cushion  on  the  eduction 
side  of  a  steam  pump. — A  pipe  leading  from  a  gas- 
retort  to  the  hydraulic  main. 

Stan'foi'd,  Leland,  capitalist  and  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1824 ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  (18491 ;  went  to  California  overland  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  gohl-miuing  (1852)  ;  in  1856  settled  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  was  made  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  line. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  California,  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket,  in  1861,  and  from  1884  until  his  death  was  a 
U.  S.  senator.  He  amassed  a  fortune  of  more  than 
$50,000,000,  and  gave  property  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000 
to  found,  at  Palo  Alto,  a  university  in  memory  of  his 
son,  to  be  called  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer¬ 
sity  ( q .  v.).  Died  June  21,  1893. 

Stan'ley.  David  Sloane,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Cedar 
Valley,  Ohio,  June  1,  1828 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 
(1852),  and  served  on  the  frontier.  In  1861  he  was  in 
the  Missouri  Department  of  the  Federal  army,  and  for 
merit  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  In  1863  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  was  promoted  major-general.  After  the  wart 
he  remained  in  the  regular  army,  with  rank  of  colonel ; 
served  again  on  the  frontier,  and  was  promoted  briga¬ 
dier-general,  and  given  command  of  the  Department  J 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Retired  June  1,  1892. 

Stanley.  Henry  Morton  (originally  named  John  j 
Hollands),  African  explorer,  was  born  in  Denbigh, 
Wales,  in  1841;  at  15  years  of  age  be  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  as  a  cabin  boy,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  a  wealthy  merchant,  whose  name  he  afterward 
assumed.  Before  1861  his  roving  disposition  had  carried  | 
him  to  California,  and  lie  had  had  adventures  among 
Indians  on  the  plains.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  was  captured,  and  then  entered  the  Federal 
navy,  reaching  the  rank  of  ensign  by  the  time  the  war 
closed.  In  1866  lie  secured  an  engagement  with  Ihe 
New  York  Herald,  which  paper  sent  him  to  report 
upon  the  Cretan  revolution.  In  1867  he  joined  General 
Napier’s  Abyssinian  expedition,  and  in  1868  became 
distinguished  as  a  news-correspondent  by  getting  hie 
report  of  the  battl  -  of  Magdala  printed  in  London 
ahead  of  the  official  dispatches.  He  then  was  engaged 
in  reporting  the  revolution  in  Spain  against  Queen 
Isabella ;  and  while  there  (1869)  he  received  from 
James  Gordon  Bennett  the  terse  order  to  “find  Living¬ 
stone.”  His  prompt  obedience  to  the  order  and  the 
success  of  his  expedition  are  matters  of  familiar  history. 
His  second  African  exploring  expedition  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  S.’s  most  famous 
expedition  is  that  which  he  last  made,  and  which  was 
known  as  that  for  the  relief  of  Emin  raslia.  It  is 
believed  that  a  deep  political  scheme  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  British  hold  upon  South  Africa  lay  under  the 
surface  of  this  avowedly  humane  enterprise,  and  that 
Emin  Pasha  did  not  desire  to  be  relieved,  but  was 
virtually  taken  a  most  unwilling  captive.  In  1890  a 
large  territory,  within  the  southern  end  of  which 
Emin  had  exercised  a  personal  jurisdiction,  was  added 
to  British  territory,  and  is  now  known  as  British  East 
Africa,  having  a  conjectural  area  of  over  500,000  sq.  m. 
In  May,  1890,  S.  was  in  London,  and  that  summer  was 
made  D.C.L.  by  Oxford.  Soon  after  he  married 
Dorothy  Tennant,  a  gentlewomau  of  artistic  fame. 
During  the  following  year  he  lectured  in  the  U.  S. ; 
he  then  returned  to  England,  and  was  naturalized,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  Parliament  for  North  Lambeth ; 
was  defeated  (1892),  but  was  returned  for  that  district 
in  1895.  He  has  published  In  Darkest  Africa  (1890), 
and  several  other  works :  How  I  Found  Livingstone 
(1872)  ;  Through  the  D  irk  Continent  (1878)  ;  Congo ,  and 
the  Founding  of  Its  Free  State  (1885)  ;  Slavery  and  the 
Stare  Trade  in  Africa  (1893)  ;  My  Dark  Companions  and 
Their  Strange  Stories  (1893). 

Stanley,  in  South  Dakota,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  1,155 
sq.m.;  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Missouri  river.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.’  Products,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  hay,  live  stock,  Ac.  Cap.  Fort  Pierre. 
Pop.  (1895)  511. 

Stan'nard.  Henrietta  Eliza  Vaughan  (pseudonym, 
John  Strange  Winter),  novelist,  was  born  in  York, 
Eng.,  Jan.  13, 1856;  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Vaughan 
Palmer.  Her  father  was  at  one  time  an  artillery 
officer,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  military 
life,  which  enabled  her  to  portray  camp-life  in  a  real¬ 
istic  way.  Her  literary  work  began  with  a  series  of 
sketches,  afterward  published  in  a  volume  under  the 
title  Cavalry  Life  (1881).  The  story  that  made  her  I 
reputation  is  Bootle's  Baby,  which  appeared  in  1886.  | 
Other  stories  are :  Mignon's  Secret  (1886);  A  Siege  Baby 

1887)  ;  Beautiful  Jim  (1888),  and  Bootle's  Children 

1888) .  In  1891  she  founded  Winter's  Weekly  Maga¬ 


zine.  She  was  married  (1884)  to  Arthur  Stannard,  a 
civil  engineer. 

Stan'ton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  reform  advocate,  was  born 
in  Johnstown.  N.  Y..  Nov.  12,  1815;  daughter  of  Daniel 

[  Cady;  was  married  (1840)  to  Henry  Brewster  Stanton, 

"  the  noted  Abolitionist.  With  Lucretia  Mott,  she  held 
the  first  woman’s  suit  rage  convention  at  her  home  in 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  in  1848;  from  that  time  she  was 
unceasingly  active  in  the  cause  of  woman’s  rights; 
she  addressed  conventions  and  influenced  legislation. 
She  was  president  of  the  National  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Association,  and  of  the  International  Council  of  Wo¬ 
men,  in  1888.  With  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Matilda  J. 
Gage,  she  published  The  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage 
(1886). 

Stanton,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  672  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  Cimarron  river  and 
tributary  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  sod,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Johnson.  Pop.  (1895)  613. 

Star,  «.  [A.  S.  steorra ;  Ger.  stem;  Lat .Stella;  Gr. aster.'] 

( Astron .)  A  general  term  applied  to  any  celestial  body, 
including  the  planets.  In  astronomy,  however,  the 
word  is  used  to  designate  only  those  self-shining  bodies 
which  are  situated  beyond  the  limit  of  solar  attraction, 
and  which  are  also  called  fired  stars,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  though  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  fixation  is  apparent  only,  not  real. 
The  stars  differ  greatly  in  distance  and  brilliancy,  the 
latter  being  partly  due  to  difference  in  size  and  largely 
to  difference  in  distance.  For  convenience  in  study 
they  are  divided  into  classes  called  magnitude,  the  most 
brilliant  being  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
next  in  brilliance  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on 
downward,  those  lower  than  the  sixth  and  seventh  being 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  stars  are  very  irregu¬ 
larly  distributed  through  the  heavens,  being  in  some  { 
parts  thinly  scattered,  while,  in  other  regions  they! 
are  abundant,  and  in  the  Milky  Way  they  are  densely 
crowded.  Two  very  important  considerations  concern- ; 
ing  the  stars  are  those  relating  to  their  numbers  and 
distances. — Distance.  Some  few  of  the  stars  have  an  j 
apparent  motion,  due  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  they  changing  place  slightly  as  the  earth 
shifts  from  side  to  side  of  its  orbit.  The  minute  angle 
thus  made  permits  their  distance  to  be  approximately  j 
measured.  By  careful  measurement  of  the  parallax,  or  I 
seeming  motion  so  caused,  the  star  Alpha  Centauri  has  | 
been  found  to  tie  24,000,000, 000, 000  miles  from  the  solar  j 
system.  This  stupendous  distance  is  that  of  the  nearest  J 
star.  The  distances  of  about  a  dozen  more  remote  ones  J 
have  been  doubtfully  made  out,  but  nearly  all  the  stars 
are  so  very  di-t.au!  as  to  have  no  recognizable  parallax. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  judging  of  their  distance, 
since  difference  of  magnitude  may  be  due  to  actual  dif¬ 
ference  in  size.  Yet  it  is  probably  largely  due  to  differ¬ 
ence  in  distance,  and  many  of  the  visible  stars  are 
believed  to  be  inconceivably  remote,  extending  through 
possibly  endless  depths  of  space. — Number.  Only  about 
6,000  stars  can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye — 
though  the  Milky  Way  seems  made  up  of  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  merged  together.  Large  telescopes  reveal  prob¬ 
ably  about  100,000,000.  This  number  has  been  again 
increased  from  5  to  10  times  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
One  method  of  computation,  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  about  3  times  as  many  stars  of  each 
magnitude  as  of  the  next  larger,  yields  the  following 
result:  If  we  reckon  20  stars  as  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  sum  total  to  the  18th  magnitude  would  be  over 
10,600,000,000.  Such  a  mode  of  computation  is  not  very 
trustworthy,  yet  the  actual  number  of  stars  is  doubtless 
something  enormous,  myriads  of  the  more  remote  ones 
probably  lying  far  beyond  human  ken. — Constitution. 
Yet  almost  infinitely  distant  as  are  many  of  the  stars, 
man  has  been  enabled,  by  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  to 
learn  something  regarding  their  constitution  from  the 
character  of  their  light.  Each  star  is  in  some  degree  a 
counterpart  of  our  sun,  shining  by  its  own  light,  though 
there  seem  to  be  many  variations  in  light-giving  power. 
And  spectroscopic  study,  which  has  taught  us  much 
regarding  the  elements  present  in  the  sun,  has  enabled 
us  to  extend  this  investigation  to  the  stars  and  nebulae. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  hydrogen  is  a  common 
and  abundant  element,  and  that  the  presence  of  various 
other  elements  has  been  discovered.  (See  Spectrum 
Analysis.)  For  the  resolution  of  some  of  the  seeming 
nebula?  into  clusters  of  stars,  and  the  proof  by  the  spec¬ 
troscope  that  others  are  actual  nebulas,  see  Astronomy, 
and  Nebula;. — Motion.  The  term  fixed  stars  has  been 
proved  not  to  indicate  a  fact,  but  only  an  appearance. 
In  addition  to  the  seeming  motion  due  to  parallax, 
many  of  the  stars  have  been  found  to  possess  a  real 
motion,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  they 
all  are  moving  rapidly  through  space.  The  sun  and 
its  attendant  planets  are  positively  known  to  be  moving 
at  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of  speed  toward  a  cer¬ 
tain  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  probably  each  star 
with  its  planetary  system,  if  any.  has  a  similar  motion, 
these  motions  differing  in  speed.  The  most  rapid  motion 
yet  detected  is  that  of  No.  1830  of  Groombridge's  Cata¬ 
logue,  a  star  of  the  6  5  magnitude,  which  shifts  its  place 
7"  per  annum.  Its  actual  speed  is  doubtless  very  great. 
— Double  and  Multiple  Stars.  Many  of  the  stars  which 
appear  single  to  the  naked  eye  appear  double  when  seen  ] 
through  the  telescope,  while  in  other  cases  they  are 
triple,  quadruple,  and  in  still  higher  numbers.  This  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  their  lying  in  the  same  line 
of  sight,  but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  double 
and  multiple  stars  have  an  actual  physical  connection,! 
being  associated  in  pairs  or  groups,  revolving  round 
each  other,  or  round  their  common  center  of  gravity. 
They  are  stellar  systems,  presenting  an  analogy  to  our 


solar  system.  The  fact  of  such  a  mutual  revolution 
of  double  stars  was  first  announced  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1803,  and  startled  the  scientific  world.  It 
has  since  then  been  abundantly  proved,  and  many 
double  and  multiple  groups  have  been  discovered.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Alpha  Centauri,  the  nearest  of 
the  stars,  is  a  double,  one  of  the  two  stars  of  which  it 
is  composed  revolving  around  the  other  in  about  80 
years.  The  period  of  revolution  of  some  doubles  is  far 
less  than  this,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  one  of  the  stars 
is  invisible,  being  a  dark  star  whose  presence  is  only 
known  by  its  effect  oil  the  appearance  of  its  blight 
companion.  An  example  of  this  will  be  given  below. 
—  Temporarg  and  Variable  Slurs.  Stats  occasionally 
appear,  remain  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappear. 
A  late  example  ot  these  was  Nova  Andromeda,  which 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  great  Andro¬ 
meda  nebula,  being  fiist  seen  on  Aug.  31,  1885.  In 
1892  Nova  Auriga  similarly  appeared,  grew  fainter, 
then  brightened,  and  in  August  changed  into  a 
nebula.  The  brightest  of  the  temporary  stars  was  the 
Pilgrim  star  of  1572,  which  was  as  brilliant  as  Veutts. 
and  became  visible  by  daylight.  It  is  not  impiobable 
that  the  appearance  of  these  temporary  stars  is  due  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  incandescent  hydrogen  in  formerly 
very  faint  stars,  their  subsequent  disappearance  being 
due  to  the  consumption  of  the  hydrogen,  or  loss  of  its 
incandescence.  Variable  stars  appear  due  to  a  different 
cause.  These  do  not  suddenly  appear  and  afterward 
disappear  forever,  like  the  temporary  stars,  but  simply 
vary  their  light,  in  some  cases  fitfully,  in  others  period¬ 
ically.  Algol  is  a  notable  example.  For  200  years  its 
variability  has  been  recognized,  and  takes  place  with 
great  rapidity.  It  remains  of  the  second  magnitude 
for  2d.  20h.  49m.,  then  in  about  4  hours  it  decreases  to 
the  fourth  magnitude,  then  in  a  little  over  4  hours  it 
regains  its  former  brightness.  The  cause  of  its  varia¬ 
bility  has  been  revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  which 
proves  that  it  has  a  dark  or  very  faint  companion, 
by  which  it  is  periodically  occulted.  The  fact  of  its 
revolution  is  shown  by  the  shifting  of  its  spectral  lines 
toward  the  violet  or  red  euds  of  the  spectrum  as  it 
advances  or  recedes  during  its  revolution.  Another 
remarkable  variable  is  Omicron  Ceti  (Mira),  which 
lias  a  somewhat  irregular  period  of  about  11  months. 
It  is,  at  its  brightest,  of  the  second  magnitude,  grows 
fainter  for  3  months  until  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
remains  thus  for  5  months,  then  during  3  mouths 
regains  its  former  brightness. 

Star  Show'ers.  (Astron.)  Shooting  stars  have  been 
seen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  until  recent  times 
the  cause  of  their  appearance,  especially  in. showers, 
was  involved  in  profound  mystery.  The  limited  scope 
of  this  article  w  ill  not  admit  of  an  extended  description 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon;  for  many  omitted  details  associated  with  the 
subject,  see  Meteors.  No  shooting  star  can  be  seen 
except  w'hile  undergoing  combustion  by  friction  with 
the  earth’s  atmosphere;  before  entering  it  they  are 
small,  dark  bodies,  very  properly  named  (by  I’rof.  H. 
A.  Newton)  meteoroids.  IIow  small  they  are  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  smallest  are  probably  not  larger  than 
grains  of  wheat.  As  not  one  lias  ever  reached  the  earth, 
being  eutirelv  consumed  by  the  time  they  reach  within 
40  miles  of  it,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature  and 
composition.  Modern  science  has  taught  us  much 
regarding  the  source  whence  they  come  directly  to  us; 
but  of  their  primary  origin  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
We  only  know  that  ever}-  one  is  a  naturalized  foreigner, 
once  forming  part  of  a  comet’s  tail.  No  comet  can 
gather  its  tail  to  itself  again,  and  as  it  is  formed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  meteoroids,  they  are  left  behind, 
the  planetary  spaces,  and  probably  the  stellar,  having 
been  filled  with  them  by  the  countless  millions  of 
comets  which  during  past  ages  have  visited  our  system. 
Each  tiny  particle  revolves  around  the  sun  in  as  regu¬ 
lar  an  orbit  as  do  the  planets,  but  with  the  difference 
that,  like  their  parent,  some  revolve  direct  and  others 
retrograde. 

Shooting  stars  are  seen  every  night  with  greater  or 
less  frequency;  but  the  problem  that  concerns  us  here 
is,  why  they  periodically  appear  in  showers,  astonish¬ 
ing  half  the  world  with  the  appalling  numbers  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  sky.  As  the  November  15th  star 
shower  is  the  grandest  of  all,  for  there  are  many,  a 
description  of  it  will  serve,  with  some  modification,  for 
all  the  others.  Suppose  that  ages  ago  a  comet  visited 
our  system,  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  that  it 
threw  off  a  tail,  perhaps  59  or  100  million  miles  in 
length  (which  of  course  was  left  behind),  and  suppose 
also  that  after  appearing  several  times  these  abandoned 
tails  formed  a  continuous  ring  of  immense  extent 
...  m  id  tile  sun.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  ring  to 
have  such  an  inclination  and  perihelion  distance  that 
the  earth  in  its  annual  journey  would  pass  through  it, 
producing  an  annual  shower  of  somewhat  uniform 
brilliancy  (regardless  of  the  length  of  their  periods), 
of  which  the  August  10th  is  an  example.  Now,  if  this 
comet  should  burst,  as  did  Biela’s  comet,  and  form  a 
dense  swarm  of  meteoroids  of  several  million  miles  in 
width  and  many  million  miles  in  length,  the  earth’s 
passage  through  it  would  account  for  the  great  showers 
that  history  records,  as  on  Nov.  12, 1799;  Nov.  13, 1833; 
Nov.  14,  1866,  and  which  will  be  repeated  in  1899,  in  all 
probability  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  15.  History  men¬ 
tions  this  shower  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  902.  Owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  node,  the  greater  shower,  which  in 
modern  times  takes  place  in  November,  occurred  then 
iu  October.  The  period  of  the  meteors  is  about  33% 
years,  causing  the  eartli  to  pass  through  the  ring  every 
year  in  a  new  place,  and  every  33  years  through  tlm 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

PLATE  I. 


1  HONG-KONG  (1880),  2  Cents. 

2  MAURITIUS  (1847),  2  Pence. 

Rare.  Stamp-dealers'  price  for  original,  $2,000.00. 

3  BRITISH  GUIANA  (1889),  1  Cent. 

4  MOLDAVIA  (1858),  81  Parale. 

Rare.  Stamp-dealers'  price  for  original,  $1,500.00- 

5  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (1888),  1  Penny. 

6  INDIA  (1892),  1  Rupee. 

7  HUNGARY  (1874),  2  Kreutzer. 

8  ICELAND  (1882),  3  Aur. 

9  BRITISH  HONDURAS  (1888),  2  Cents. 

10  HAWAII  (1851),  13  Cents. 

Rare.  Stamp-dealers’  price  for  original,  S500.00. 

11  'SALVADOR  (1896),  5  Centavos. 

12  SWITZERLAND  (1862),  2  Centimes. 

13  JAPAN  (1879),  2  Sen. 

14  ST.  HELENA  (1894),  Half-penny. 

15  ARGENTINA  (1888),  Half-centavo. 

16  PARAGUAY  (1892),  2  Centavos. 

17  AFGHANISTAN  (1881),  1  Abassy. 

18  AZORES  (1S95),  V/2  Reis. 

19  MEXICO  (1895),  5  Cents. 

20  MOROCCO  (1892),  5  Centimos. 

21  CYPRUS  (1896),  30  Paras. 

22  SAXONY  (1850),  3  Pfennige. 

23  NIGER  COAST  (1894),  1  Penny. 

2!  PERSIA  (1882),  10  Francs. 

25  COSTA  RICA  (1889),  20  Centavos. 

26  BOLIVIA  (1894),  2  Centavos. 

27  SWEDEN  (1891),  1  Ore. 

23  PORTUGAL  (1893),  5  Reis. 

29  SHANGHAI  (1893),  Ilalf-cent. 

30  DUTCH  INDIES  (1882),  2%  Cents. 

31  FRENCH  COLONIES  (1892),  1  Centime. 

32  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  (1890),  1  Shilling. 

33  BORNEO  (1894),  3  Cents. 

34  COREA  (1885),  100  Mons. 

35  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  (1896),  Half-penny. 

36  CONGO  (1895),  5  Centimes. 

37  HOLLAND  (1875),  10  Cents. 

38  NEW  ZEALAND  (1895),  Half-penny. 

39  GAUTEMALA  (1886),  1  Centavo. 

40  MONTENEGRO  (1894)-,  1  Novitch. 

41  ROMAN  STATES  (1868),  5  Centesimi. 

42  QUEENSLAND  (1895),  1  Penny. 

43  ANGOLA  (1870),  5  Reis. 

4t  CUBA  (1892),  Ilalf-millisemo. 

45  NEWFOUNDLAND  (1894),  Half-cent. 

46  BAHAMAS  (1884),  1  Penny. 

47  ECUADOR  (1887),  2  Centavos. 

48  AUSTRIA  (1851),  10  Kreutzer. 

49  FRENCH  COLONIES  (1859),  10  Centimes. 

50  GERMANY  (1865),  3  Silbergroschen. 

51  BULGARIA  (1889),  1  Stotinki. 

52  BRITISH  BECHUANALAND  (18S7),  Half-penny. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 
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53  GIBRALTAR  (1889),  10  Centimos. 

54  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  (1890),  1  Anna. 

55  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (1894),  1  Penny. 

56  BELGIUM  (1893),  2  Centimes. 

(With  or  without  Sunday  delivery.) 

57  LAGOS  (1887),  2%  Penny. 

58  LUBECK  (1859),  4  Shillings. 

59  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  (1893),  2)4  Penny. 

60  SIAM  (1895),  1  Att. 

61  BARBADOES  (1896),  1  Farthing. 

62  HAYTI  (1894),  1  Cent. 

63  SALVADOR  (1892),  2  Pesos. 

61  HANKOW  (1893),  2  Cents. 

65  GRENADA  (18%),  3  Pence. 

66  SARAWAK  (1889),  2  Cents. 

67  MONACO  (1890),  15  Centimes. 

68  BRAZIL  (1894),  10  Reis. 

69  IvEWKIANG  (1894),  Ilalf-cent. 

70  CHILE  (1883),  5  Centavos. 

71  JAMAICA  (1886),  Half-penny. 

72  NATAL  (1895),  Half-Penny. 

73  ABYSSINIA  (1894),  %  Guerche. 

74  TURKEY  (1876),  10  Paras. 

75  SAMOA  (1877),  2  Shillings. 

76  LIBERIA  (1892),  16  Cents. 

77  CURACAO  (1889),  1  Cent. 

78  LUXEMBOURG  (1895),  2  Centimes 

79  U.  S.  OF  COLOMBIA  (1890),  Half-centavo. 

80  MOZAMBIQUE  (1894),  5  Reis. 

81  HONDURAS  (1891),  2  Pesos. 

82  FUNCHAL  (1892),  5  Reis. 

83  MEXICO  (1864),  4  Reals. 

84  CEYLON  (1892),  2  Cents. 

85  ROUMANIA  (1879),  Half-banl. 

86  ITALY  (1890),  2  Centesimi. 

87  HAMBURG  (1866),  4  Shillings. 

88  PIIILLIPINE  ISLANDS  (1893),  1  Millisema 

89  GREECE  (1896),  1  Lcpta. 

90  RUSSIA  (1889),  4  Kopecs. 

91  ITALY  (1856),  40  Centesimi. 

92  HAWAII  (1894),  2  Cents. 

93  SAN  MARINO  (1894),  25  Centesimi. 

94  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  (1895),  1  Centavo. 

95  GAMBIA  (1889),  1  Penny. 

96  DENMARK  (1874),  5  Ore. 

97  ALSACE  (1871),  5  Centimes. 

98  NICARAGUA  (1869),  10  Centavos. 

99  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  (1872),  1  Cent. 

100  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC  (1894),  1  Penny. 

101  BADEN  (1862),  3  Kreutzer. 

102  CHINA  (1885),  1  Candareen. 

103  HELIGOLAND  (1876),  1  Pfennige. 

104  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (1894),  1  Penny. 

105  EGYPT  (1894),  3  Milliemes. 

106  PERU  (1894),  1  Centavo. 

107  NEW  BRUNSWICK  (I860),  1  Cent. 

108  LABUAN  (1894),  2  Cents. 

109  NORWAY  (1888),  2  Ore. 
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center  of  the  swarm.  The  earth  will  probably  pass 
through  one  end  and  produce  a  fine  shower  on  either 
Nov.  14  or  15,  in  1898,  through  its  center  in  1899,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  great  shower,  and  through  the  other  end 
in  1900,  producing  another  fine  display.  The  earth 
passes  diagonally  through  the  ring,  at  an  angle  of  17° 
44',  and  the  shower,  which  will  commence  about  mid¬ 
night,  will  last  as  long  as  the  earth  is  passing  through 
it,  some  five  or  six  hours,  and  no  longer. 

As  the  motion  of  the  meteoroids  is  retrograde,  and  the 
earth  direct,  it  is  the  front  side  of  the  earth  that 
plunges  into  them,  causing  the  display  to  be  in  the 
morning  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  those  producing 
the  Nov.  27,  or  “  Biela’s  comet,”  meteors,  move  direct, 
and  consequently  overtake  the  earth,  approach  from  the 
rear,  as  it  were,  causing  the  shower  to  occur  in  the 
evening  hours.  The  velocity  with  which  the  meteor¬ 
oids  of  the  Aug.  10  and  Nov.  27  showers  enter  into  our 
atmosphere  is,  omitting  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  attrac¬ 
tion,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  orbital  motions 
of  the  earth  and  the  meteors ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  Nov.  15  shower,  they  meet  with  a  relative  velocity 
equal  to  the  sum  of  both.  In  the  latter  case,  the  two 
must  meet  with  a  rate  of  speed  of  some  50  miles  a 
second,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  earth’s 
attraction  at  least  100  miles  a  second  and  perhaps  much 
more.  The  earth’s  atmosphere  serves  as  a  shield  to 
prevent  our  being  bombarded  by  the  tain  of  these 
missiles. 

It  is  not  known  which  continent  will  be  favorably 
situated  to  witness  the  display  in  1899.  In  1883  the 
American  was  the  favored  one,  and  in  1866  it  fell  to 
the  European.  The  New  World,  however,  enjoyed  a 
line  show  the  next  year  (Nov.  14),  during  which  the 
writer  counted  1,400.  The  radiant  of  this  show  is  at 
the  sickle  of  Leo.  There  are  two  showers  from  Biela’s 
disrupted  comet,  one  on  Nov.  25,  with  a  radiant  in 
Cassiopeia,  the  other  on  Nov.  27,  with  radiant  in  Perseus. 
These  meteoridal  orbits  are  of  immense  extent;  that  of 
Nov.  14  reaches  to  beyond  Uranus,  and  the  August 
■orbit  to  beyond  Neptune.  If  a  metoftr  is  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  sky,  whether  its  visible  path  be  long  or 
short,  it,  if  traced  backward,  will  meet  those  of  the 
others,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  at  the  radiant.  No 
recorded  shower  has  ever  equalled  that  of  1833.  The 
remembrance  of  that  awful  night  still  clings  to  the 
writer’s  memory.  It  was  estimated  that  at  any  one 
point  throughout  the  continent  at  least  300,000  shoot¬ 
ing  stare  were  visible.  It  will  certainly  recur  on  the 
mornings  of  either  the  13th,  14th,  or  15th  (opinions 
favor  the  latter  date),  but  never  in  the  evening,  but 
from  midnight  to  dawn.  The  statement  that  every 
shooting  star  was  once  part  of  a  comet  sounds  more  | 
like  romance  than  science.  The  elements  of  Swift's 
comet  of  1862  agree  in  every  particular  with  those  of 
Aug.  10  showers,  while  those  of  Tempers  comet  of 
1866  agree  with  the  Nov.  15  meteor  orbit,  not  to  cite 
other  coincidences. 

Stark,  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  1,310  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Heart  river.  Herding  and  dairying 
are  the  leading  industries.  Cap.  Dickinson.  Pop. 
(1897)  3,500. 

Starr,  in  Texas,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  adjoining  Mexico; 
area,  2,570  sip  m. ;  bounded  S.  by  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 
Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  rest  of  country  suited  for  stock-raising, 
which  is  the  chief  occupation.  Cap.  Ilio  Graude.  Pop. 
(1897)  11,100. 

Stead.  William  Thomas,  writer  and  publisher,  was 
born  in  Embleton,  England,  July  5,  1849.  In  1871  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Echo  ;  assistant  edi-  j 
tor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1880,  and  editor-in-chief 
in  1883,  holding  that  position  until  1889,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  found  the  Review  of  Reviews  (Lon¬ 
don)  in  1890.  He  also  founded  (1893)  Borderland,  a 
monthly  devoted  to  the  study  of  psychical  phenomena. 
He  published  several  works  in  the  interest  of  social 
reforms;  in  1893  published  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago,  a 
book  that  created  a  profound  sensation  at  that  time. 

Steani'stlips,  n. pi.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  vessel 
ever  propelled  over  the  water  by  steam  was  built  in 
1785-6  by  James  Rumsey,  of  Charleston,  in  what  is 
now  West  Virginia.  The  boat  and  her  machinery  were 
constructed  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  and  launched  on  the 
Potomac  river,  a  public  trial  being  given  March  14, 
1786.  Both  Gen.  George  Washington  and  Gov.  Thomas 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  were  interested  in  the  success  of 

f  the  enterprise,  and  records  of  the  undertaking  appear 
in  many  State  papers.  John  Fitch  propelled  a  boat  on 
the  Delaware  by  steam-paddles  in  1786.  and  later  used 
side-wheels  and  propellers.  Robert  Fulton  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  historians  as  the  builder  of  the 
first  steamboat ;  but  Fulton’s  steamboat,  the  Clermont, 
was  not  launched  on  the  Hudson  until  1807,  and  in 
those  very  waters  he  was  preceded  two  years  by  Col.  A. 
S.  Stevens,  who  built  and  ran  a  steam-launch,  a  portion 
of  whose  mechanism  is  still  preserved  in  the  Stevens 
Institute,  in  Hoboken.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  first 
American  steamboats  represented  the  three  most  inter¬ 
esting  types  of  marine  steam  propulsion.  Fitch  tried 
both  side-paddles  and  propellers.  Rumsey’s  boat  made 
use  of  jet-propulsion  (q.  v.),  employing  a  steam-engine 
and  pump  for  drawing  in  water  at  the  bows,  and  forcing 
it  out  at  the  stern.  This  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
most  wasteful  method  of  propelling  a  steamboat,  but  it 
has  been  recently  perfected,  and  is  in  use  in  the  life¬ 
boat  service  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Stevens’ 
boat  was  a  twin  screw-propeller,  representing  the  type 
that  within  recent  years  has  broken  all  ocean  speed- 
records.  Fulton’s  Clermont  was  a  side-wheeler,  and 
being  a  larger  and  better  boat  than  either  of  its  prede¬ 


cessors,  and  having  a  more  powerful  engine,  made  a 
better  record,  and  was  voted  a  success.  Her  length  was 
133  feet,  beam  18  feet,  capacity  160  tons,  and  speed 
about  5  miles  an  hour.  The  boiler  and  engine  were 
exposed  on  the  deck,  without  shelter,  while  the  paddle- 
wheels  were  not  covered  by  boxes.  Col.  John  Stevens, 
of  Brooklyn,  built  a  steamboat,  the  Phoenix,  which  was 
launched  only  a  few  days  later  than  the  Clermont,  and 
which  made  the  first  ocean  voyage,  steaming  from 
Brooklyn  to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  steam-propelled  vessel  built  in  the  Old 
World  was  a  twin  pleasure-boat,  with  a  paddle  and 
engines,  the  machinery  being  constructed  by  William 
Symingtou,  in  1788.  She  was  run  on  Dalswinton  Loch, 
Dumfriesshire,  by  Patrick  Miller.  Miller  and  Syming¬ 
ton,  in  1789,  built  a  larger  boat,  which  had  12-horse 
power,  and  made  a  speed  of  7  miles  per  hour.  Syming¬ 
ton  also  built  an  engine  and  a  screw-propeller  for  a 
canal-boat,  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  which  wras  tried  in 
Scotland,  in  1801,  and  shortly  abandoned,  because  it 
washed  the  banks,  causing  damage  which  was  too  seri¬ 
ous  to  allow  of  further  experimenting.  In  1811-12 
Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh,  Scotland,  built  the  Comet. 
She  was  40  feet  long,  about  25  tons  burden,  and  was 
driven  by  an  engine  of  3-horse  power.  The  very  slow 
rate  of  progress  made  by  the  early  steamers  seems  to 
have  been  largely  owing  to  an  entire  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  power  required  to  drive  a  vessel 
at  a  fair  speed.  This  vessel  of  Bell’s  was  quite  success¬ 
ful,  and  was  used  for  many  years. 

By  1808  there  were  three  steamboats  on  the  Hudson 
river,  plying  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  in 
1811  a  steamer  was  launched  on  the  Mississippi.  By 
1815  steamboat  lines  were  established  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  In  1819  an  Ameri¬ 
can-built  sailing-vessel,  the  Savannah,  was  fitted  with 
steam-power,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Savannah 
to  Liverpool,  in  28  days,  using  the  steam-power  but  a 
part  of  the  time.  From  this  date  the  construction  of 
steamships  became  general.  In  1825  the  steamer  En¬ 
terprise  went  from  England  to  Calcutta.  In  1831  the 
Royal  William  went  across,  from  Quebec  to  England,  in 
twenty-five  days,  relying  more  upon  steam  than  sail, 
and  in  1838  the  Sirius  crossed  to  New  York  in  seventeen 
days.  She  was  passed  on  the  voyage  by  the  Great 
Western,  which  sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  the  port 
in  which  she  was  built,  three  days  afterward,  April  7, 
1838,  and  arrived  on  the  23d,  fifteen  days  out.  In  1838 
the  British  government  contracted  with  Cunard, 
Burns  &  Co.  to  supply  three  steamers  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  two  voyages  monthly,  but  it  was  not  until  1840 
that  the  celebrated  Cunard  Line  was  established.  The 
first  vessel  built  for  the  newly-formed  company  w  as  the 
Britannia.  Ten  years  after  came  serious  opposition  in 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Collins  Line,  with 
the  Arctic,  Baltic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  3, (XX)  tons  each. 
This  line  was  unfortunate  in  every  other  way  except 
speed,  the  Arctic,  with  Mr.  Collins  and  many  hundreds 
of  passengers,  being  lost  in  collision  with  the  Vesta; 
and  in  1856  the  Pacific  set  out,  and  never  was  heard  of 
again.  By  1858  the  company  was  ruined,  and  the  line 
was  given  up.  The  Inman  Line  was  next  established, 
in  1850,  the  first  vessel  of  which  was  the  City  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  which  was  the  first  screwr  steamer  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  winter.  In  1856  were  formed  the  Allan  and 
the  Anchor  Lines;  the  Guinn  Line  was  established  in 
1863,  and  seven  years  afterward  the  White  Star  floated 
its  pioneer  ship  Oceanic.  Since  that  date  numerous 
other  lines  have  been  established,  notably  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Line,  which  has  a  fleet  of  the  fiuest  steamships 
sailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  paddles  or  side-wheels  wrere  the  favored  means 
of  propulsion  on  early  steamboats,  and  w'ere  generally 
adopted  in  spite  of  the  demonstration  in  1838,  by  John 
Ericsson,  that  the  screw-propeller  was  the  better  mech¬ 
anism.  The  great  objection  to  the  paddle-wheel  is  that 
its  floats  or  blades,  in  entering  the  water,  are  so  inclined 
that  force  is  wasted  in  pushing  down  the  water,  while 
in  coming  out  of  the  water  they  lift  a  considerable  por- 
tion  and  throw  it  high  in  the  air.  All  this  is  a  loss, 
and  it  is  not  wholly  overcome  by  the  feathering  paddle- 
wheels,  which  were  introduced  to  correct  the  mechani¬ 
cal  deficiencies  noted.  The  feathering-wheel  was  made 
to  present  its  blades  perpendicularly  to  the  w7ater,  but 
was  not  w  holly  correct  in  theory,  besides  being  complex 
and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  screw-propeller 
applies  the  power  on  a  correct  principle,  and  is  much 
more  simple  in  practice,  being  less  bulky,  and  less 
liable  to  injury.  (See  Propeller).  Two  other  forms  of 
propelling  mechanism  that  have  been  tried  with  good 
results  are  a  rear  paddle-wheel,  which  is  useful  in  navi¬ 
gating  very  shoal  waters,  and  the  steam-turbine,  which 
has  recently  been  applied  with  success  to  torpedo- 
boats  ( q .  v.). 

Steam-vessels  may  be  divided  into  steam-launches, 
used  as  pleasure-boats  and  for  harbor-navigation,  &c. ; 
steam-yachts;  torpedo-hoots;  tugs ,  having  very  powerful 
engines,  for  manoeuvering  large  craft  about  harbors ; 
tow-boats,  with  stout  frames,  for  draw  ing  tows  in  rivers; 
ferry-boats,  double-ended,  having  saloons  on  both  sides, 
and  a  drivew'ay  through  the  center ;  river-steamers, 
mostly  freight-boats,  with  some  passenger  accommoda¬ 
tions;  inland-water  passenger-boats,  often  having  several 
decks,  and  sumptuous  appointments,  as  those  on  Long 
Island  Sound;  warships  (see  Battleships;  Cruisers; 
Navy,  &c.),  and  ocean  steamers,  the  latter  being  more 
properly  called  steamships,  though  the  uses  of  the  words 
steamer,  steamboat,  and  steamship  are  much  confused. 

One  of  the  best  and  latest  types  of  ocean  steamship 
is  exhibited  in  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  I.onis,  twin  vessels, 
the  first  of  their  kind  built  in  the  U.  S.  The  St,  Paul 


made  a  new  record  on  her  own  route  between  South¬ 
ampton  and  New  York — 6  days,  0  hours,  and  31  min¬ 
utes,  the  average  speed  being  over  21  knots  (24W 
miles).  They  are  the  fastest  boats  of  their  size  and 
engine-power  in  the  world,  though  the  Lucania  and 
Campania,  English-built  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Line,  with 
50  per  cent,  more  horse-power,  exceed  them  in  speed, 
and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Gross,  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Co.,  on  her  maiden  trip  (Sept.  21-26.  1897),  beat 
the  St.  Paul's  record  from  Southampton  to  New  Yoik, 
by  covering  the  distance  in  5  days,  22  hours,  and  15 
minutes.  All  of  these  steamships,  however,  ate  of  much 
greater  tonnage  than  the  St.  Paul. 

A  description  of  the  St.  Paul  will  serve  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  all  the  well-appointed  ocean  steamships. 
Her  length  is  554  ft. ;  beam,  63  ft. ;  depth,  42  ft. ;  ton¬ 
nage,  11,029;  engines,  20,000-horse  power.  Twin  screw- 
propellers  with  3  blades  are  used,  each  driven  by  a 
separate  engine.  Numerous  other  smaller  engines  are 
used  about  the  vessel,  for  operating  pumps,  driving 
dynamos,  Ac.  The  10  boilers  have  a  heating-surface  of 
30,000  ft.,  and  supply  the  twin-engines  with  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  200  pounds.  The  steam  is  used  by  quad¬ 
ruple  expansion,  6  cylinders  being  employed  in  each 
engine,  as  the  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  cylinders 
are  paired  in  tandem,  with  a  single  piston-rod,  so  that 
4  cranks  serve  for  each  set  of  6  cylinders.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  is  310  tons  per  day.  There  are  4  ven¬ 
tilating  plants,  carrying  currents  of  fresh  air  to  every 
compartment.  32  lifeboats,  a  cutter,  aud  a  gig  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  emergency.  The  decorations  of  the  saloons, 
dining-halls,  and  staterooms  are  superb.  There  are  5 
decks  in  all,  with  accommodations  for  1,370  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  400.  The  framing  is  of  steel,  there  being 
a  double  bottom,  and  17  water-tight  compartments  that 
preclude  sinking  unless  about  half  the  ship’s  bottom 
was  stoven  in.  These  compartments  are  arranged  so  as 
to  separate  the  engines  and  each  of  the  boilers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  disabling  of  the  ship  by  flooding  of  the  engine- 
rooms.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  there  are  2  com¬ 
plete  driving  mechanisms,  wholly  separated,  so  that  if 
one  breaks  dow  n  from  any  cause  the  other  is  available. 
The  electrical  equipment  includes  5  dynamos,  numerous 
small  motors,  1,780  electric  lights,  a  profusion  of  electric 
bells,  and  about  20  miles  of  wiring.  The  masthead, 
port  and  starboard  lights,  &c„  are  all  controlled  from 
switch-boards,  aud  the  whistles  are  sounded  by  push¬ 
buttons.  In  the  chief-engineer’s  room  are  indicators, 
electrically  connected,  to  show  the  rate  of  the  shaft- 
revolutions  and  the  position  of  the  rudder.  Rudder- 
indicators  are  also  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  vessel. 
The  steering-wheel  is  operated  without  effort.  It  con¬ 
trols  a  small  pump  that  drives  a  column  of  glycerin 
through  pipes  to  a  cylinder,  where  the  pressure  affects 
a  steam-valve,  and  the  steam  is  directed  so  as  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  moving  the  rudder. 

The  development  of  steamships  as  measured  by  con¬ 
struction  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Up  to  1845, 
wooden  construction ;  then  iron  began  to  come  into 
use  ;  about  1855  the  screw  began  to  replace  the  paddle- 
wheel  ;  between  1865  and  1870  compound  engines  were 
introduced  ;  about  1875  steel  commenced  to  replace  iron 
for  the  structural  wrork ;  about  1880  triple-expansion 
engines  furthered  the  development ;  in  1885  twin-screws 
came  into  use,  and  since  then  forced  drafts  and  quad¬ 
ruple  expansion  have  been  developed.  The  largest 
steamship  ever  built  was  the  Great  Eastern,  launched  in 
1858,  her  length  being  exactly  one-eighth  of  a  mile, 
and  breadth  over  paddle-boxes  118  feet ;  displacement, 
32,160  tons;  cost,  $3,650,000;  speed,  1113  knots.  She 
was  too  big  to  pay  dividends,  but  owing  to  her  size 
proved  convenient  for  laying  submarine  cables,  and  was 
fitted  with  tanks  and  engaged  in  that  work  for  many 
years.  In  1884  she  was  used  as  a  collier,  and  later  was 
broken  up.  Modern  construction,  developed  on  practical 
lines,  has  almost  caught  up  with  this  leviathan  of  the 
deep,  as  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Gross,  above  mentioned,  which  has  a  length  of  648 
feet,  or  only  32  feet  less  than  the  Great  Eastern  ;  a  beam 
measurement  of  66  feet,  and  a  depth  of  43  feet.  The 
displacement  is  20,000  tons,  a  little  less  than  two-thirds 
that  of  her  mammoth  predecessor.  The  engines  are  of 
30,000-horee  power.  (See  illustration  tinder  Marine 
Engine.)  The  White  Star  Line  has  under  construction 
(1897)  an  immense  steamship,  the  Oceanic,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  surpass  all  now  afloat  in  the  matter  of 
speed,  if  not  economy.  The  development  of  ocean 
steamships  is  also  measured  by  the  record  speeds  achieved 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  these  have  been  widely  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years,  the  regular  reductions  in  time 
exciting  much  public  interest.  Each  of  the  prominent 
transatlantic  steamship  lines  has  endeavored  at  one  time 
or  another  to  maintain  the  fastest  steamships,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  the  cream  of  the  passenger  traffic.  About  1850  the 
contest  was  inaugurated  between  the  Cunard  and  the 
Collins  Lines,  and  in  May,  1851,  the  Pacific,  of  the  Col¬ 
lins  Liue,  made  the  first  transatlantic  trip  in  less  than 
10  days,  crossing  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  9d. 
20h.  16m.  The  Arctic,  of  the  same  line,  took  the  record 
the  following  year  within  9d.  17h.  12m.  In  1855  the 
Vanderbilt  cut  the  record  to  9d.  8h.  The  Scotia,  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  wTas  the  first  to  cross  in  less  than  9  days, 
slicing  the  record  in  1863  to  8d.  3h.  The  Inman  (now 
the  American)  Line  brought  the  figures  below  8  days 
in  1869  with  the  City  of  Brussels,  the  time  being  7d.  22h. 
3m.  The  7-day  record  wras  not  broken  until  1882,  when 
3  flyers  were  competing  for  honors— the  Alaska,  of  the 
Guion  Line;  City  of  Rome,  of  the  Inman;  aud  Servia, 
of  the  Cunard.  The  Alaska  carried  off  the  honors  in 
6d.  18h.  37m.  In  October,  1883,  she  made  the  best  day’s 
run  up  to  that  time,  430  knots.  The  record  since  then 
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for  daily  runs  by  knots  is:  Aurania,  440 ;  America ,  447  ; 
Etruria ,  503 ;  Paris,  515 ;  St.  Louie,  522 ;  Lncania,  560  ; 
aud  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Gross,  504  knots.  The  list  of 
record-breakers  on  the  New  York  and  Queenstown 
route,  measuring  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Roche's  I’oiut, 
about  2,800  miles,  follows : 


Date. 

Steamer. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Min. 

1866 

Scotia  ...  . 

8 

2 

48 

1869 

City  of  Brussels . 

7 

22 

3 

1873 

Baltic . 

7 

20 

9 

1875 

City  of  Berlin . 

7 

15 

48 

1876 

Germanic . 

7 

11 

37 

1877 

Britannic . 

7 

10 

53 

1880 

Arizona . 

7 

7 

23 

1882 

Alaska . 

6 

18 

37 

1884 

Oregon . 

6 

11 

9 

1884 

America . 

6 

10 

0 

1885 

Etruria . 

6 

5 

31 

1887 

Umbria . 

6 

4 

42 

1888 

Etruria . 

6 

1 

55 

1889 

City  of  Paris . 

5 

19 

18 

1891 

Majestic  . 

5 

18 

8 

1891 

Teutonic . 

5 

16 

31 

1892 

City  of  Paris . 

5 

15 

58 

1892 

City  of  Paris . 

5 

14 

24 

1893 

Campania . 

5 

12 

7 

1894 

Lucania . 

5 

8 

38 

1895 

Lucania . 

5 

7 

23 

The  fastest  passage  on  the  Havre-New  Yrork  route  of 
3,170  miles,  is  credited  to  La  Touraine,  in  6d.  14h.  26m. 
With  one  exception,  every  transatlantic  line  now  has 
vessels  which  make  the  trip  ordinarily  in  less  than  7 
days. 

StCAin-tur'lmie,  n.  (Mech.)  The  DeLaval  steam- 
turbine  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893.  It  was  constructed  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  turbine  water-w'heel,  but  very  much  smaller, 
consisting  of  wheels  having  deflecting  plates,  so  that 
they  might  be  driven  by  the  impact  of  the  steam 
admitted  near  the  center  aud  discharged  at  the  peri¬ 
phery.  The  steam  was  thus  made  to  drive  the  wheels 
by  its  escaping  force,  rather  than  by  its  pressure,  as  in 
a  steam-engine.  In  order  to  insure  good  results  it  was 
necessary  to  rotate  the  wheels  at  a  tremendous  speed, 
and  to  reduce  this  by  gearing  or  belting  to  a  speed 
moderate  enough  for  practical  uses.  A  wheel  of  four 
inches  diameter  developed  five  horse  power  w'hen  driven 
at  a  speed  of  50  rotations  a  second.  In  1897  the 
Thornycraft  torpedo  boat  Turbinia  was  fitted  with  the 
Parsons  steam-turbine,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  break 
all  records  for  nautical  speed.  This  turbine,  usually 
built  with  double  wheels,  between  which  the  steam 
enters,  exerting  an  equal  pressure  in  either  direction 
along  the  shaft,  and  thus  avoiding  side  friction  against 
the  bearings.  In  applying  the  turbine  to  torpedo  boats, 
however,  the  steam  was  all  introduced  from  the  front 
side  of  the  turbines,  to  balance  the  thrust  of  the  screw- 
propellers,  and  a  balance  thus  effected  which  entirely 
overcame  the  thrust,  so  that  no  thrust-blocks  were 
used,  and  a  great  amount  of  friction  saved.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  steam- 
turbines  to  2,100  revolutions  per  minute  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  to  the  slower  motion  necessary  for  the  screws. 
Steam  can  be  worked  expansively  w'ith  steam-turbines 
by  simply  leading  it  in  a  large  pipe  from  one  set  of 
turbines  to  another,  until  the  development  of  its  force 
is  exhausted. 

Sted'nian,  Edmund  Clarence,  poet  and  literary 
critic,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1833 ;  studied 
at  YTale,  but  did  not  graduate ;  the  degree  of  A.M.  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1891.  In  1852  he  entered  upon 
journalism,  as  editor  of  the  Norwich  Tribune,  and 
later  of  the  Winsted  Herald.  Afterward  he  was  one 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  staff  of  writers.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  field  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  banking  in  New  York 
city.  He  has  published  many  volumes,  both  of  origi¬ 
nal  work  and  of  critical  editions  and  compilations  of 
English  and  American  literature.  His  largest  work 
is  A  Librart /  of  American  Literature,  in  11  volumes 
( 1883—90),  edited  with  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson.  His 
Poets  of  America  appeared  iu  1885,  and  in  1887  he 
published  the  13th  edition  of  his  Victorian  Poets,  since 
revised  aud  extended  by  a  supplementary  chapter 
(1891).  In  1896  he  published  also  Victorian  Anthology. 

Steele,  in  North  Dakota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Maple  river  and  the  Middle  and  South 
Forks  of  Goose  river.  Surface ,  rolling  prairie;  some 
timber ;  sod,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Sherbrooke.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,140. 

Steel'ton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Dauphin 
co.,  3  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg;  has  important  manufactures 
of  steel  rails,  forgings,  architectural  steel,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1897)  11,500. 

Stein'itz.  William,  chess-player,  was  born  in  Prague, 
Bohemia,  May  14,  1836.  He  became  so  proficient  that 
he  was  called  the  chess  champion  of  the  world,  having 
won  either  first  or  second  place  in  every  tournament 
from  1862  to  1894,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Emanuel 
Lasker.  He  settled  in  tbe  United  States  in  1883,  and 
founded  there  the  International  Chess  Magazine.  He  also 
published,  in  1889,  Modern  Chess  Instructor. 

Ste'plieilS,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  900  sq.m.; 
intersected  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river.  Surface, 
hilly ;  soil,  in  the  bottoms  fertile.  Cap.  Breckinridge. 
Pop.  (1897)  5,120. 


Step'niak,  Sergius  Michael  Dragomanoff,  said  to 
be  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Sergius  Kabtscheffsky,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  revolutionist  and  exile,  was  born  in  the  Ukraine 
in  1841,  of  a  Cossack  family  belonging  to  the  lesser 
nobility.  He  was  a  student  at  Kiev,  and  in  1865  be¬ 
came  an  instructor  in  History  there,  but  was  removed 
from  his  chair  in  1873,  on  account  of  his  advocacy  ot 
greater  liberty.  In  1876  he  gave  offence  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  country ;  he 
first  went  to  Geneva,  but  in  1885  took  refuge  in  Loudon. 
He  published  several  books — The  Turks,  Within  and  With¬ 
out-,  Underground  Russia  (1883),  a  study  of  Nihilism; 
Russia  Under  the  Czars  (1885);  The  Career  of  a  Nihilist 
(1889),  a  novel,  Ac.  Died  Dec.  23, 1895. 

Ster'liny,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co.,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Hutchinson.  Pop.  (1895)  1,815. 

Sterling,  in  South  Dakota,  a.  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
1,185  sq.  m.;  intersected  by  Big  Cheyenne  river. 
Grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Pop.  (1895)  149. 

Ste'vens,  in  Kansas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  728  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Cimarron  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Abundance  of  gypsum,  soapstone,  and  brick  clay.  Cap. 
Hugoton.  Pop.  (1895)  684. 

Stevens,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Pomme  de  Terre  river.  Surface,  rolling 
prairie;  numerous  lakes.  Cap.  Morris.  Pop.  (1895) 
6,543. 

Ste'venson.  Adlai  Ewing,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Christian  co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  23,  1835;  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1858);  held  various  local  and  State  offices;  elected  to 
Congress  (1878)  as  a  Democrat;  first  assistant  post¬ 
master-general  (1885-89) ;  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  (1893-97) ;  member  of  the  Bimetallic  Commission 
(1897). 

Stevenson.  Robert  Louis  Balfour,  novelist,  was 
born  iu  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  30,  1850.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Stevenson,  one  of  the  family  of  fa-  ; 
mous  lighthouse  engineers,  who  designed  that  his  son  | 
should  follow  the  same  profession,  but  the  boy’s  ill 
health  compelled  a  change  of  plans.  Robert  took  the 
university  course  in  Edinburgh;  in  1871  began  to1 
study  law,  but  gave  up  that  study  and  went  to  j 
Mentone  in  the  Reviera.  From  that  time  he  spent  j 
his  life  in  search  of  health,  visiting  noted  resorts  all  I 
over  the  world,  and  incidentally  gathering  material  I 
for  the  literary  productions  he  afterward  gave  to  the  [ 
world.  His  most  imaginative  book  is  Treasure  Island ; 
the  most  unique  book  of  the  century  is  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  study  of  Dr.  Jekyll  aud  Mr.  Hyde.  He  also  wrote 
Kidnapped,  David  Balfour  ( Catronia ),  and  The  Master 
of  Ballantree,  connected  stories  dealing  with  Jacobite 
Scotland  and  Scotch  character.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  current  magazines,  and  issued  many 
volumes  of  stories,  sketches,  and  poems.  In  1879  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  married  a  widow ;  her 
son,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  became  S.’s  collaborateur,  com¬ 
panion,  and  literary  executor.  In  1887  he  removed  to 
Samoa,  and  bought  an  estate  overlooking  Upolu,  in  the 
island  of  Apia.  He  named  his  place  Vailima,  and 
upon  the  mountain  side  there  he  died  (Dec.  3,  1894) 
and  was  buried. 

Stew'art,  Alexander  Turney,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Lisburn,  Ireland,  Oct.  12,  1803,  removed  to  New 
York  (1823),  and  taught  school  for  two  years  ;  went 
into  mercantile  business  (1825),  and  in  1867  owned  the 
largest  dry-goods  house  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  a  benevo¬ 
lent  man,  contributing  liberally  to  relief  funds  and 
charitable  societies.  His  fortune  was  estimated  at 
about  $40,000,000.  Died  April  10, 1876. 

Stewart  Ri  ver.  An  important  tributary  of  the  Yu-  j 
kon  (q.v.),  entering  it  from  the  N.E.  about  100  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and  Pelly.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  its  length  is  about  200  miles  through  rough, 
forested  hills.  Traces  of  gold  have  been  found  in  its 
higher  gravels,  and  small  placers  have  been  worked 
near  its  mouth. 

Still'man,  W  illiam  James,  journalist  and  art  critic, 
was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1828  ;  graduated 
at  Union  College  (1848) ;  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
and  studied  in  Europe  in  1849.  From  1852  to  1855  he 
was  in  Paris  studying;  in  1861-65  he  was  U.  S.  consul 
in  Rome;  consul  in  Crete  (1865-69),  and  after  that 
time  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  leading  maga¬ 
zines,  and  has  published  several  volumes. 

Still'water.  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Payne  co.,  35  m.  from  Guthrie ;  has  flour  and  saw  mills. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,200. 

Stim'son.  Frederic  Jessup  (pseudonym,  J.  S.  of 
Dale),  lawyer  and  writer,  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
July  20,  1855,  graduated  at  Harvard  (1876);  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1878) ;  from  1884  to  1885  was 
assistant  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts.  He  has 
published  several  novels,  the  latest  being  King  Noanett 
(1896),  and  several  works  on  legal  subjects. 

Stockholm  Exposition.  The  handsome  capital 
of  Sweden  was  rendered  specially  attractive  during 
much  of  the  year  1897  by  an  exposition  of  arts  and  in¬ 
dustries,  located  near  the  heart  of  the  city  on  one  of  the 
seven  islands  on  which  Stockholm  is  built,  and  attract¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  spectators  by  the  completeness 
and  beauty  of  its  display.  The  main  building,  known 
as  Industrial  Hall,  stood  in  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
its  roof  adorned  with  odd-shaped  cupolas,  which  were 
visible  from  every  part  of  the  city.  From  this  edifice 
a  high  white  viaduct  led  to  the  building  devoted  to  the 
exhibit  of  machinery,  and  near  by  were  erected  the 
handsome  Art  Gallery,  Fishery  Hall  (in  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  compact  form  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 


dustries  of  the  seagirt  land),  the  building  devoted  to 
naval  and  military  affairs,  the  tourist  pavilion,  forestry 
building,  and  edifices  for  the  display  of  the  products  of 
mining,  horticulture,  electrical  engineering,  Ac.  The 
keynote  of  this  World’s  Fair  was  picturesqueness. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Chicago  Fair  evidently  gave 
suggestions  to  its  architects  and  designers,  and  while 
its  buildings  were  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  that 
stupendous  display,  they  were  all  removed  from  the 
commonplace.  They  were  quaint  rather  than  large  in. 
effect,  delicate  rather  than  gorgeous  iu  decoration,  an¬ 
tique  aud  picturesque  rather  than  massive.  Machinery 
Hall,  the  building  around  which  most  of  the  other 
structures  were  grouped,  and  the  Art  Gallery  most 
nearly  approached  the  magnificence  of  scale  of  the 
structures  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Among  the 
several  features  of  the  Fair,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
was  that  known  as  Gama  Stockholm,  or  Old  Stockholm* 
a  representation  of  the  Stockholm  of  1593  which 
was  singularly  exact  in  its  details,  even  to  the  draw¬ 
bridge  chains  and  the  filigree-work  of  the  ancient 
shop  signs.  The  material  for  this  interesting  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  over  three  centuries  ago  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  old  prints,  historical  descriptions,  and 
the  architecture  of  ancient  buildings  which  still  exist 
in  the  older  part  of  the  present  city.  Another  feature 
which  recalled  the  most  attractive  element  of  the 
Chicago  Fair — the  Midway  Plaisance — was  that  known 
as  Skansen,  really  a  park,  but  incorporated  into  the 
exposition  grounds  in  much  the  same  manner.  This 
was  given  the  character  of  a  great  open-air  museum, 
with  birds  and  animals  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  buildings  of  ancient  days  brought  from  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  the  Northland,  some  of  them  near  the 
arctic  circle.  Notable  among  these  was  the  old  Bell- 
tower  built  in  Ostergotliland  150  years  ago,  and  trans¬ 
ported  in  sections  to  the  exposition.  In  addition,  there 
were  collections  of  rare  and  curious  relics  of  the  days 
of  the  Askings,  while  the  scene  was  given  vitality  and 
brilliancy  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  peasants  iu 
quaint  aud  gorgeously-colored  custumes.  Of  the  special 
celebrations  of  the  exposition,  the  most  interesting  was 
that  of  Midsummer  Eve  and  Midsummer  Day,  the 
special  fete  period  of  the  year  to  the  Northland  people. 
The  festivities  of  the  peasants  on  this  occasion  wrere 
kept  up  almost  unceasingly  for  36  hours,  beginning 
with  the  midsummer  pole-dances,  and  concluding  with 
the  observance  of  St.  John’s  Day,  the  24th  of  June. 
The  merry-makiug,  including  dances  (introducing  the 
peculiar  steps  and  attitudes  of  the  peasantry  from  all 
parts  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland),  processions, 
feasts,  songs,  and  recitations  of  heroic  sagas,  amid  the 
picturesque  surroundings  of  little  lakes  and  streams, 
wooded  groves,  the  flowing  river,  and  the  magnificent 
hills  that  overflow  the  city,  made  up  a  scene  of  inde¬ 
scribable  charm.  The  architecture  of  the  smaller  build¬ 
ings  was  exceedingly  odd  and  effective,  they  comprising 
queer-shaped  water-kiosks,  tiny  buildings  with  Rnssiau 
ornamentation,  while  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
police  and  the  exposition  employes  were  built  after  the 
quaintest  fashion,  with  steep,  peaked  roofs  painted 
bright  green,  and  sides  of  red  or  brown.  Little  attempt 
was  made  at  electrical  display,  for  the  reason  that 
at  10  or  11  at  night  the  light  of  a  Stockholm  mid¬ 
summer-day  is  still  sufficient  to  fade  out  the  brightest 
electric  light,  while  even  at  midnight  a  newspaper  can 
be  read  with  ease  in  the  open  air.  We  have  spoken 
mainly  of  the  external  effect,  in  which  alone  any 
special  originality  is  now  possible  in  a  National  or 
World’s  Fair,  the  display  of  tbe  objects  of  art  and  in¬ 
dustry  bearing  a  strong  similarity  w  herever  shown.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  exposition  included  dis¬ 
plays  in  engineering,  machinery,  building  trades,  im¬ 
plements,  transportation,  navigation,  fisheries,  sport, 
travel,  fine  arts,  education,  hygiene,  scientific  appli¬ 
ances,  Ac.  The  main  hall,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
industrial  exhibits  were  shown,  was  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  wooden  structures  ever  built,  and  had  a 
dome.  300  feet  high.  The  Machinery  Hall,  of  glass  and 
iron,  had  a  floor  area  of  about  100,000  sq.  ft.  There 
were  large  halls  for  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  smaller 
ones  for  other  countries.  Fisheries  formed  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  exhibits,  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  industry  in  Sweden,  and  the  displays  of 
forestry  and  agricultural  products  were  large  and 
attractive.  The  exposition  closed  in  October,  after  a 
very  successful  season,  during  w  hich  it  was  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  appreciative  sight-seers,  estimated  at 
about  6U0,000. 

Stock'ton,  Francis  Richard,  novelist,  waB  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  5,  1834.  He  entered  upon  a 
literary  career  about  1866,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Post,  New'  York  Hearth  and  Home ,  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Monthly,  and  St.  Nicholas.  He  wrote  his  stories  for 
children  for  the  Riverside  Magazine,  and  afterward  pub¬ 
lished  them  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  The  Ting-a- 
Ling  Stories  (1870).  In  1879  be  published  the  Rudder 
Grange  stories;  then  followed  many  others  bearing  the 
same  stamp  of  quaint  humor  and  originality  of  conceit. 
The  most  striking  of  his  stories  is  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  f  (1884). 

Stockton  Springs,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  AYahlo 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,190. 

Stod'da rd,  Richard  Henry,  poet,  was  born  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  July  2, 1825.  In  1849  and  in  1852  he  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  verse ;  afterward  published  Songs  in 
Summer  (1857);  The  King's  Bell  (1862);  The  Book  of  the 
East  (1867),  aud  Lion's  Cub  (1891).  He  also  edited  Gris¬ 
wold’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  (1872),  Ac.  From 
1860  to  1870  he  was  on  the  literary  staff  of  the  New 
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York  World,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  literary  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Stone.  Lucy,  reform  advocate,  was  born  in  West  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 1818 ;  graduated  at  Oberliu  College 
(1847),  and  began  her  life-work  of  advocating  woman’s 
suffrage ;  was  also  an  earnest  anti-slavery  lecturer.  In 
1855  she  was  married  to  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but  by  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement  retained  her  maiden  name.  With 
few  intermissions,  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
lecture  field  and  organizing  local  woman’s  suffrage  soci¬ 
eties.  Died  Oct.  18,  1893. 

Stone,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  619  sq.  m.;  bounded 
N.E.  by  White  river.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Mountain  View.  Pop.  (1897)  7,415. 

Stone  Age.  (Anthrop.)  Public  attention  became 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  prehistoric  man  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  ,of  the  relics  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  (see  Lake- 
DWEi.i.Eiis)  in  1853,  although  long  previously  imple¬ 
ments  made  of  stone,  evidently  of  human  workmanship, 
had  been  exhumed  from  the  peat-bogs  and  shell-heaps 
of  Denmark.  In  1859  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  found 
arrow-heads,  knives,  scrapers,  ax-heads,  &c.,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Somme,  in  France,  and  set  scientific  men 
searching  the  fields,  gravel-beds,  and  caves  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  similar  relics  of  prehistoric  peoples, 
while  geologists  were  importuned  to  state  the  geological 
horizon  or  relative  age  of  the  places  of  the  different 
finds.  Up  to  the  time  of  these  disclosures,  which  now 
show  that  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  world  thus  far 
■explored  there  lived  a  long-forgotten  human  race  or 


Pig.  3065. — neolithic  period. 

f  to  9,  polished  stone  chisels  and  gouges  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
adzes  from  the  Northwest;  10,  flint  graver 
from  Dordogne,  France. 

races,  which  made  weapons,  hunting,  fishing,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  household  implements  out  of  stone,  and 
apparently  used  no  metals,  save  occasionally  copper, 
archaeologists  had  classified  the  past  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  as  living  in  the  Iron  Age,  immediately  preceding 
the  present  or  Steel  Age ;  or  in  the  Bronze  Age  which 
preceded  that,  and  was  characterized  by  the  use  of 
weapons  and  tools  made  of  a  bronze-like  composition, 
the  use  of  iron  not  yet  having  been  discovered.  In 
conformity  with  this,  the  name  Stone  Age  was  given  to 
the  preceding  prehistoric  epoch,  when  men  used  only 
stones,  shells,  bones,  wood,  pottery,  and  the  like,  in  lieu 
of  articles  made  of  metals.  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  subdivisions  must  be  made,  since  the 
relics  differed  greatly.  The  Stone  Age  is  therefore 
now  divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  Eolithic  ;  (2)  Palae¬ 
olithic;  (3)  Neolithic. 

The  first  is  the  oldest  and  least  known.  The  imple¬ 
ments  assigned  to  it  are  of  the  rudest  type,  and  occur 
in  gravels  and  other  formations  which  seem  to  carry 
the-  history  of  man  back  into  the  pre-glacial  Tertiary 
times;  but  all  the  conclusions  of  those  who  advocate 
this  division  and  its  antiquity  are  open  to  doubt. 

The  second,  PalmolUhic,  is  simply  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  all  its  implements  were  made  by  chipping 
until  (if  wanted)  a  cutting  edge  or  point  was  procured. 
Not  one  of  the  Palaeolithic  men  seems  {to 'have  known 
enough  to  sharpen  his  tools  by  grindiug  or  rubbing 
them  ;  it  must  be  noted,  however,  that  his  methods  sur¬ 


vived,  for  certain  things,  as  flint  arrow-heads,  into  the 
next  epoch,  and,  for  that  matter,  still  survive,  but  the 
examples  are  of  poorer  quality.  The  men  of  this  period 
were  of  small  size,  with  rather  short  limbs,  and  great 
strength,  to  judge  by  the  skull  of  Neanderthal  (g.v.) 
and  a  few  other  fossil  bones.  He  was  spread  over  all 
Europe,  at  least  during  the  quaternary  (pleistocene) 
geologic,  epoch,  which  immediately  preceded  our  own, 
and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  period  of  cold.  It  was 
in  this  latter  and  colder  part  of  the  period  that  men 
seem  to  have  resorted  for  shelter  to  the  caves,  in  whose 
accumulated  floors  so  many  evidences  of  their  residence, 
occupation,  and  abilities  have  been  preserved.  Coeval 
with  them  were  an  elephant,  now  extinct  (the  mam¬ 
moth,  q.  v.),  a  rhinoceros,  the  great  cave-boar,  a  large 
beaver,  and  many  other  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  reindeer  was 
common  all  over  southern  and  western  Europe,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  animals  which,  if  yet  extant,  are 
now  confined  to  the  arctic  region  or  to  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountain-ranges. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  Palaeolithic  man  was  his 
artistic  sense  and  ability,  as  manifested  in  southern 
France,  where  this  art  “consisted  sometimes  of  sculp¬ 
ture  done  in  the  round;  sometimes  of  engravings  and 
etchings  on  stone,  bone,  or  horn,  .  .  .  and  also  in  the 
making  of  the  bone  and  horn  implements,  such  as 
points,  harpoons,  daggers,  needles,  <Scc.  The  decoration 
was  sometimes  of  geometric  designs  made  by  curved  or 
straight  lines;  by  festoons,  zigzag,  or  herring-bone;  or 
by  the  same  figures  made  by  dots  or  points.  The  prin- 
cipal  and  wonderful  manufacture  of  art  in  this  epoch 
was  the  representation  of  living  things.  Sometimes  the 
animals  represented  are  at  rest,  but  many  times  they 
are  in  action.  Hunting  scenes  are  depicted.  ...  A 
mammoth  is  found  engraved  on  a  piece  of  ivory  (part 
of  his  own  tusk)  ;  a  cave-bear  was  engraved  on  a  flat 
plate  of  schist ;  a  poignard  was  made  of  reindeer  horn, 
^  the  handle  oi  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  reindeer  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  The  implements  and  utensils  of  everyday  use 
were  objects  of  an  art  by  no  means  contemptible,  even 
as  compared  with  those  of  our  times.”  Considering 
this  skill  and  ability,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  seems 
otherwise  to  have  remained  such  an  ignorant  savage, 
leaving  no  monuments  to  show  that  he  ever  built 
houses  for  the  living  or  made  tombs  for  the  dead  ;  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  knew  how  to  make 
pottery. 

Neolithic  man  introduced  a  new  order  of  things. 
What  became  of  Pala>olithic  man  few  relics  are  left 
to  indicate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  students  that 
in  Europe,  at  least,  he  had  completely  disappeared ; 
others  think  that  he  was  overwhelmed  and  submerged 
in  the  inroad  of  a  new  and  more  highly  developed 
race,  or  that  he  migrated  to  the  arctic  north  and 
became  the  ancestral  source  of  the  Eskimo  race.  The 
Neolithic  man  of  Europe,  at  any  rate,  was  a  different 
and  superior  being,  who  not  only  chipped  his  arrow¬ 
heads,  but  made  other  more  diverse  and  effective  im¬ 
plements  of  stone  by  grinding  and  polishing  them. 
This  is  the  “polished  stone”  age.  That  he  came  from 
the  East  into  Europe  seems  undoubted.  There  he  in¬ 
creased  until  he  overspread  the  whole  country,  and 
developed  far  toward  civilization.  “The  population,” 
says  Boyd  Dawkins,  “  was  probably  large,  divided  into 
tribal  communities,  possessed  of  fixed  habitations,  and 
living  principally  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  acquainted 
with  agriculture,  and  subsisting  in  a  less  degree  on 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  arts  of  spinning,  weaving, 
mining,  and  pottery-making  were  known,  and  that  of 
boat-building  had  advanced  far  enough  to  allow  of 
voyages  being  made  from  France  to  Britain  and  from 
Britain  to  Ireland.  Traffic  was  carried  on  by  barter, 
and  stone  axes  were  distributed  over  areas  far  away 
from  those  in  which  the  stone  was  found.  Tombs 
were  also  built,  some  of  imposing  grandeur  (see  Mega- 
lithic  Monuments),  for  the  habitation  of  the  dead  in 
the  after-world,  in  which  the  spirits  were  supposed  to 
lead  a  life  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  living, 
and  at  which  they  were  worshiped.  .  .  .  The  Neo¬ 
lithic  implements  imply  that  the  Neolithic  civilization 
was  long  established,  and  it  yielded  place  to  a  higher 


and  iu  many  cases  almost  beyond  it,  by  reason  of 
their  use  of  copper  and  general  advance  in  civilization, 
is  indisputable. 

Stone  Cir'cles.  See  Megalithic  Monuments. 

St  one’  boro,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.  Has  extensive  coal  mines.  Pup.  (1897)  1,550. 

Stono'henge,  n.  See  Celtic  Architecture,  and 
Megalithic  Monuments. 

Stone' wall,  in  Texas,  a.  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Brazos  river  and  its  Salt  Fork  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Mesquit  timber.  Cap.  Rayner.  Pop.  (1897)  1,180. 

Sto'ry,  William  Wetmore,  lawyer,  sculptor,  and  poet, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1819,  son  of  Joseph 
Story,  the  jurist ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  practiced 
law  until  1845;  studied  in  Rome,  mastered  the  details 
of  sculpture,  and  devoted  his  life  to  art;  he  also  pub¬ 
lished  several  books ;  a  volume  of  Poems  (1856) ;  and  a 
second  volume  of  Poems  (1885) ;  Conversations  in  a  Studio 
(1890)  ;  and  A  Poet's  Portfolio,  Later  Heading  (1894). 
Died  Oct.  7,  1895. 

Straits  Set'tlenirnts.  A  British  colony  on  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  particularly  along  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
lacca.  It  comprises  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  Keel¬ 
ing  Islands,  and  Christmas  Island,  besides  exercising  a 
protectorate  over  several  native  states.  In  1897  the 
population  was  about  554,440,  of  which  nearly  a  third 
are  Chinese,  and  a  large  number  are  natives  of  India. 
The  total  area  is  1,542  sq.  m..  and  the  productions  are 
tin,  spices,  sugar,  rice,  and  tapioca.  The  exports  amount 
to  nearly  $40,000,0(10  yearly,  but  the  imports  to  about 
three  times  as  much.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  of  the  dependent  native  states. 

Strstng'e'i’m?  n.  ( Bot .)  A  very  remarkable  genus  of 
Cycadacese,  S.  paradoxia  being  the  only  known  species, 
and  one  quite  distinct  from  any  other  of  the  order  in 


Fig.  3067. — strangeria  paradoxia. 


its  fern-like  foliage.  It  is  a  Natal  plant,  with  a  thick 
napiform  trunk  and  a  few  coarse  pinnate  leaves,  the 
fructification  being  in  cones. 

Stroat'or,  iu  Illinois,  a  city  of  La  Salle  co.,  96  m.  S.W. 
of  Chicago;  has  manufactures  of  glass,  brick,  and  tile, 
flour,  lumber,  and  vitrified  clay  goods ;  also  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal.  Pop.  (1897)  13,650. 

SI  ry'ker,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Williams  co.,  47 
m  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo;  has  mineral  springs  of  medic¬ 
inal  value.  Pop.  (1897)  1,190. 

Stu'art,  Ruth  McEnery,  writer,  was  born  in  Avoy¬ 
elles  parish,  La.,  May  21,  1849;  married  Alfred  0. 
Stuart  (1879),  a  planter  of  Arkansas.  She  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  magazines,  and  has  published 
collections  of  her  stories  under  the  titles:  A  Golden 
Wedding,  ike.  (1893);  Carlotta's  Intended  (1893);  The 
Story  of  Babette  (1894)  ;  Sonny  (1896),  and  Gabolinks,  in 
collaboration  with  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  (1896). 

Stuart,  in  Ioiea,  a  post-village  of  Guthrie  co., 40  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Des  Moines :  has  railroad  repair  shops.  Pop. 
(18951  2,118. 

StlitM'inaii.  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
2,304  sq.  m. ;  drained  by  James  river.  Surface,  undula¬ 
ting  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Stock  raising  is  a  leading 
occupation.  Cap.  Jamestown.  Pop.  (1897)  5,750. 


Fig.  3066. — laurel-leaf  solutrian  point. 

From  Rigny-sur-Anoux  (Saone-et -Loire,  France) — Paleolithic  Period. 


culture  in  Greece  and  Italy  long  before  it  passed  away 
from  central  and  northern  Europe.  .  .  .  The  arts 
which  they  introduced  have  never  been  forgotten,  and 
all  subsequent  progress  has  been  built  upon  their 
foundation.”  In  America  the  Palseolithic  period  is 
vague  and  doubtful,  some  believing,  with  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Abbott,  that  that  eminent  archaeologist’s  discoveries 
in  the  river-gravels  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  point  to  a 
truly  Palwolithic  period,  while  others  deny  that  such 
a  period  can  be  found  here.  That  the  Indians,  when 
discovered  by  Europeans,  were  distinctly  Neolithic, 


St  u I I'ga l’l .  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Arkansas 
co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  (1897)  1,224. 

Submarine'  Boat.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  which  can  be 
navigated  under  water,  with  the  object  of  safely  carry¬ 
ing  a  crew  to  a  desired  point,  free  from  observation 
Boats  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed  from  time  to 
time  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the  later  types 
of  them  appear  to  be  navigable  with  some  degree  of 
safety.  David  Bushnell,of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  issupposed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a  practical  boat  of 
this  sort,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  patriotic 
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object  was  to  carry  cans  of  gunpowder  under  British 
craft,  and  blow  them  out  of  the  water.  Ilis  vessel  was 
named  the  Turtle,  being  shaped  like  that  reptile.  The  1 
shell  contained  enough  air  to  supply  an  occupant  for 
about  an  hour.  At  the  bottom,  opposite  the  entrance, 
was  placed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballast.  The  operator  ] 
sat  upright  and  moved  his  boat  forward  and  backward  j 
by  means  of  a  screw-propeller  moved  by  hand.  There 
was  a  like  screw  on  the  top  by  which  he  could  govern 
his  ascent  to  the  surface.  An  aperture  at  the  bottom 
with  its  valve  admitted  water  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
scending,  and  two  force-pumps  served  to  eject  the  water 
within  when  necessary  for  ascending.  The  vessel  was 
made  air-tight,  furnished  with  glass  windows  for  the 
admission  of  light,  with  ventilators  and  air-pipes,  and 
was  so  ballasted  with  lead  fixed  at  the  bottom  as  to 
render  it  solid  and  obviate  all  danger  of  overturning. 
Above  the  rudder  was  a  place  for  carrying  a  powder 
magazine.  Within  the  magazine  was  an  apparatus 
constructed  to  run  any  proposed  period  under  twelve 


Fig.  3068. — lake’s  submarine  boat  “argonaut.” 


hours;  when  it  had  run  out  its  term  it  opened  a  strong 
lock  resembling  a  gun-lock,  which  gave  fire  to  the 
powder.  With  this  craft  the  operator  could  sail  within 
a  short  distance  of  a  vessel  without  danger  of  being 
detected,  and  could  sink  quickly,  and  stay  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  under  water.  This  vessel  was  used  several 
times  in  the  endeavor  to  attach  explosives  to  the  bottoms 
of  British  vessels  about  New  York,  but  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  the  powder  within  the  copper  sheathing 
rendered  the  attempts  abortive,  though  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Turtle  could  be  steered  and  directed 
under  water  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Most  of  the  submarine  boats  which  have  been  built 
are  designed  for  torpedo  warfare,  and  are  described  at 
Torpedo  Boat  ( q .  v.).  The  general  principles  upon 
which  the  modern  submarine  boats  are  constructed 
maybe  summarized  as  follows:  (1.)  Means  for  remain¬ 
ing  under  water,  the  vessel  being  made  air-tight,  and 
sealed ;  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  providing  a  vent 
for  foul  air,  and  drawing  a  supply  of  pure  air  from 
compressed  tanks.  (2.)  Motive  power;  the  electric 
storage  battery  supplying  a  motor  is  commonly  used, 
(3.)  Safe  means  for  raising  and  depressing  the  craft  at 
will ;  this  is  accomplished  partially  by  the  propelling 
screws,  which  are  usually  arranged  to  give  upward  and 
downward  motion  as  well  as  fore  and  aft,  and  also  by 
the  use  of  water-tanks,  into  or  out  of  which  water  may 
be  pumped.  Other  methods  are  the  carrying  of  a  heavy 
keel  or  weight,  which  may  be  dropped  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  and  the  increasing  of  the  air-space  in  the  boat 
by  means  of  expansible  cylinders  thrust  into  the  water. 
(4.)  Balance,  or  the  maintaining  of  an  even  keel,  and 
permanent  depth.  Lieutenant  Peral,  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  designed  an  ingenious  mechanism  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He  employed  an  aneroid  barometer,  whose  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  increase  of  pressure  as  the  vessel  descended 
might  be  made  to  change  the  direction  of  the  immersion- 
screws.  The  water-pressure  was  communicated  to  the 
barometer  by  means  of  a  curved  tube,  extending  through 
the  shell  of  the  boat,  this  tube  being  very  sensitive  to 
change  of  pressure,  which  deformed  it,  the  deformation 
being  arranged  to  change  an  electric  switch,  and  alter 
the  direction  of  the  screws.  To  maintain  the  relative 
positions  of  the  bow  and  stern,  a  contact-pendulum 
was  employed,  which  swung  against  a  forward  contact 
if  the  bow  descended,  making  an  electrical  connection 
that  switched  the  propeller-blades  so  as  to  correct  the 
deflection,  and  operated  in  a  reverse  manner  against  a 
rear  contact. 

A  modern  submarine  boat,  built  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  was  Geo.  C.  Baker’s  electrical  boat,  launched  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  1892.  The  propeller  screws  of  this 
craft  are  placed  at  the  side,  near  the  center  of  gravity, 
and  the  direction  of  their  thrust  can  be  changed  so  as 
to  push  the  boat  under  water  or  elevate  it,  as  well  as  to 
go  forward  or  backward.  The  power  is  taken  from 
storage  battery  cells,  which  are  charged  by  means  of  a 
steam-engine  when  the  vessel  is  above  the  surface. 
Some  details  of  construction  can  be  gathered  from  the 
illustration.  The  displacement  of  the  boat  is  75  tons. 
The  shell  is  of  wood,  six  inches  thick,  with  a  sheathing 
of  metal.  The  bracing  is  of  stout  oak  beams.  The  con¬ 
ning-tower,  or  turret,  through  which  the  steersman’s 
head  protrudes  when  sailing  awash,  is  furnished  with 
five  glass  plates,  affording  a  view  in  all  directions.  It 


Fig.  3069. — the  baker  submarine  electric  boat. 


one  to  leave  the  room  and  go  out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  This  bottom  door  can  never  be  opened  until  there 
is  a  pressure  of  air  in  the  apartment  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  water  on  the  outside  of  the  craft,  and  it  is  arranged 
with  an  air-lock  for  further  safety.  In  the  divers’  room 
wdll  be  placed  a  telephone,  a  hose  reel,  a  diver’s  hoist¬ 
ing  engine,  and  all  wrecking  tools  necessary.  Forward 
of  the  divers’  room  is  to  be  the  lookout  apartment,  in 
which  the  atmosphere  will  be  normal.  This  is  the  pilot 
house  when  travelling  on  the  bottom.  In  it  the  operator 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  will  control  the  hoisting  derrick 
rigged  on  the  bow,  control  the  divers,  and  direct  the 
craft.  On  the  nose  of  the  vessel  will  be  placed  a  2,000- 
candle  power  search-light,  and  lesser  beams  are  to  be 
put  on  the  starboard  and  port  bow  s.  Incandescent  lamps 
are  placed  throughout  the  vessel  to  furnish  light.  Two 
heavy  circular  anchors  are  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hull  to  assist  in  depression. 

To  sink  the  wrecker,  five  tanks  in  the  vessel  are 
nearly  filled  with  water  and  the  weights  are  lowered  to 


resort  for  invalids,  because  of  the  balmy  air  and  pictur¬ 
esque  surroundings.  Pop.  (1897)  2,525. 

Summit,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town  of  Pike  co.,  75  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Jackson ;  ships  lumber,  fruit,  aud  cotton. 

_  Pop.  (1897)  1,710. 

Sum'ner,  William  Graham,  political*  economist, 
was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,  1840 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  (1863) ;  studied  at  Giittingen  and  at  Oxford;  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  until  1872  was  assistant  rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
New  York  city;  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Science  in  Yale.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  standard  periodicals,  and  has 
published  several  works  bearing  upon  political  economy. 

Sumner,  in  Kansas ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,188  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Arkansas  river,  and  drained  by  Chikaskia 
and  Ninnescah  rivers.  Surface,  chiefly  prairie ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Wellington.  Pop.  (1895  )  24,138. 

Suil'-wor'ship,  n.  ( Anthrop .)  That  a  rude  and 

I  ignorant  people  should  worship  the  sun  is  not  surpris- 


the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Then  the  cables  are  wound  into 
the  boat  and  she  is  drawn  down.  This  is  the  method 
of  going  down  to  a  sunken  ship  whose  location  is 
known.  The  wrecker  retains  a  reserve  buoyancy,  and 
in  case  of  accident  the  anchor  chains  may  be  cut  loose, 
and  the  craft  rises  to  the  surface.  When  out  on  search¬ 
ing  expeditions  the  tanks  will  be  filled  with  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  locomotive  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
traction  wheels  will  drive  her  forward.  The  search¬ 
light  will  show  the  path  across  the  hard,  sandy  beaches 
which  girt  the  coasts,  and  also  bring  out  the  lines  of 
sunken  hulls.  The  derrick  on  the  bow  is  to  be  operated 
by  a  man  in  the  forward  compartment.  The  latter  has 
glass  windows.  The  diver  has  only  to  place  the  hooks 
on  the  objects,  and  the  man  in  the  boat  hoists  the  load 
and  swings  it  over  the  freight  cars  and  deposits  it. 
These  cars  are  shaped  like  giant  revolver  cartridges, 
with  a  door  in  the  center  of  their  backs.  When  loaded 
the  cars  are  coupled  together  and  attached  to  the  loco¬ 
motive.  The  train  then  climbs  up  the  beach  to  the  dry 
land,  or  the  whole  train  can  be  pumped  out,  when  it 
will  rise  to  the  surface  and  proceed  to  harbor,  like  a 
tugbcat  and  a  tow  of  barges. 

The  Migliardi  brothers,  of  Foce,  Italy,  launched  a 
submarine  boat  in  1892  for  fishing  and  exploring.  She 
was  driven  by  an  electric  motor  and  screw-propeller, 
and  was  designed  to  carry  five  passengers  to  a  depth  of 
300  feet ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  her  actual  perform¬ 
ance.  The  structure  was  of  steel,  with  several  air-tight 
compartments,  and  an  air-tank  containing  a  supply 
sufficient  for  six  hours.  Her  length  was  27  feet,  height 
11%  feet,  and  beam  7  feet.  Numerous  other  submarine 
boats  are  being  constructed,  several  governments  fos¬ 
tering  their  development. 

Sli'gar  Jioteh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,885. 

Kill'll  van.  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  London,  May  13,  1842;  received  his  first 
systematic  instruction  in  music  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’,  and  was  still  a  chorister  w  hen,  at  the  age  of  14, 
he  gained  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship;  studied  two 
years  with  Bennett  and  Goss;  then  studied  at  Leipsic 
for  three  years;  returned  to  England  (1861),  and 
devoted  himself  to  composition.  His  first  w  orks  were 
ambitious,  and  included  the  cantatas  Kenilworth  and 
Marmion.  His  world-wide  reputation  was  made  by  his 
light  operas,  of  which  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  was  the  leading 
success,  and  most  of  which  were  composed  to  librettos 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  He  has  also  written  several 
songs  and  hymn-tunes  of  world-wide  popularity,  and 
has  been  an  extensive  coni]Hiser  of  oratorios  and  sacred 
dramas.  He  was  knighted  at  Windsor  (18&3),  and 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France  (1878).  From 
1876  till  1881,  he  was  principal  of  the  National  Training 
School  (now  the  Royal  College)  of  Music. 

Sully,  in  South  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,050  sq. 
m. ;  bounded  N.  by  Missouri  river,  and  also  drained  by 
Okobojo  aud  Medicine  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Onida.  Pop.  (1895)  1,641. 

Nil  m  m rs.  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Greenbrier  and  New  (or  Kanawha) 
rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  places; 
some  coal  and  good  building-stone.  Cap.  Hinton.  Pop. 
(1897)  14,150. 

Kiiin'nierville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town  of 
Berkeley  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Charleston.  A  winter 


also  serves  as  a  man-hole  by  which  the  crew  enter  and 
depart.  The  elevation  and  depression  of  the  boat  is  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  propellers,  water-tanks  be¬ 
ing  provided,  into  or  out  of  wThich  the  water  may  be 
pumped  as  it  is  needed  for  ballast.  The  electric  motor 
operates  at  200  volts,  and  at  a  speed  of  900  revolutions. 
It  is  made  reversible,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  dynamo 
when  it  is  desired  to  charge  the  batteries.  This  vessel 
has  made  numerous  successful  trips,  and  remained 
under  water,  with  two  occupants,  for  three  hours  at  a 
time.  A  submarine  wrecking  boat,  designed  to  roll 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  like  a  locomotive,  was 
launched  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Aug.,  1897,  by  Simon 
Lake.  She  was  christened  the  Argonaut.  This  craft  is 
36  feet  long,  aud  9  wide,  with  a  displacement  of  54  tons. 
She  is  designed  to  explore  the  ocean  bottom  for  sunken 
treasures.  The  accompanying  cut  explains  the  details 
of  the  machine.  She  is  to  carry  six  men.  The  hull  is 
built  of  steel,  and  strongly  ribbed  to  withstand  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  130  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  the 


pressure  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  The  wrecker  is  divided 
into  four  compartments — the  engine  and  living  room, 
the  divers’  room,  with  an  air-lock  adjoining,  and  the 
lookout  and  operating  chamber  in  the  bow.  In  the 
engine-room  will  be  placed  the  steam-engine  which  is 
to  operate  the  vessel  when  she  is  running  on  the  surface. 
When  under  water  an  electric  motor,  supplied  by  storage 
batteries,  will  be  used.  LTnder  the  forward  part  of  the 
craft  are  driving-wheels,  like  those  of  a  traction  loco¬ 
motive.  The  aft  wheels  run  loose  and  support  the 
weight.  The  saving  in  energy  by  using  the  wheels, 
instead  of  the  propeller,  when  submerged,  is  calculated 
at  50  per  cent.  In  the  engine-room  are  to  be  placed 
the  storage  tanks,  in  which  the  atmosphere  will  be 
compressed  to  a  density  70  times  greater  than  the  nor-  | 
mal.  Foul  air,  as  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  hull, 
will  be  pumped  out.  In  the  engine-room  are  also  steam 
and  electrical  pumps  for  handling  the  water  ballast. 
Forward  of  the  living  room,  and  reached  through  air¬ 
tight  doors,  is  the  divers’  compartment.  In  the  floor  [ 
of  this  is  a  door  which  drops  downward  to  permit  any-  | 
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ing,  since  it  is  the  source  of  light  and  warmth,  the  two 
things  which  make  the  earth  inhabitable.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  an  object  of  worship  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  old  Aryan  tribes,  the  ancient  Persians,  the 
Brahmans  of  India,  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  especially  those  of  Mexico,  all  believed 
that  the  sun  and  its  companion,  the  moon,  were  the 
great  rulers  of  the  world.  In  Egypt  sun-worship  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  Peruvians  of  old,  who 
worshipped  every  aspect  of  nature,  paid  their  chief 
honors  to  the  sun.  The  worship  of  the  sun  lingered 
long  even  under  the  shadow  of  Christianity,  which 
was  skilful  to  turn  its  rites  to  profit, 

Supe'rior,  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Nuckolls  co.,  28  m. 
S.  of  Edgar;  1ms  flour  mills  and  other  industries.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,815. 

Survey'ing,  Photograph'!?.  The  application 
of  photography  to  surveying  is  useful  in  that  it  dis¬ 
penses  with  angular  measurements  on  the  ground  by  a 
surveying  corps  and  transfers  them  to  the  office,  where 
they  can  be  worked  out  under  more  favorable  sur¬ 
roundings.  An  accurate  rectilinear  lens  affords  a  true 
perspective,  and  the  focal  length  being  fixed,  the  point 
of  sight  noted,  and  vertical  and  horizon  lines  located  on 
the  plate,  the  azimuth  of  the  principal  point  may  be 
known.  From  this  the  azimuth  of  any  other  point  on 
the  photograph  can  be  calculated,  as  well  as  the  angu¬ 
lar  distance  from  the  horizon.  The  equipment  of  a 
photographic  surveyor  consists,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  outfit,  of  two  cameras,  one  for  himself  and  the  other 
for  his  assistant.  The  primary  triangulations  having 
been  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  he  locates  camera 
stations  and  makes  second  triangles  where  desirable, 
and  measures  the  azimuth  of  at  least  one  well-defined 
point  in  each  photograph,  so  that  from  this  azimuth 
the  direction  of  the  principal  point  may  be  deduced. 
The  camera  is  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  having 
the  plates  so  fixed  by  screws  that  the  focal  length  is  in¬ 
variable  and  plates  notched  for  the  location  of  the 
horizon  and  perpendicular.  Each  plate  is  numbered 
for  convenient  reference.  Halt-plate  negatives  so  ob¬ 
tained  are  enlarged  in  printing  to  about  double  size, 
and  the  paper  is  carefully  dried  to  prevent  distortion. 
Having  taken  at  least  two  photographs  of  the  same 
ground,  the  surveyor  selects  a  number  of  points  that 
can  be  identified  iu  both  views,  and  numbers  them 
alike.  These  points  are  then  noted  on  the  plot,  which 
is  laid  out  on  the  plane-table  principle.  Photographic 
surveying  w  as  principally  confined  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  and  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  previous  to  1892,  but  has  since  come  into  much 
more  extended  use,  and  was  adopted  for  a  large  part  of 
the  work  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission 
between  British  and  United  States  territory  on  the 
Alaskan  frontier  in  1894. 

Su'tro,  Adolph  Heinrich  Joseph,  mining  engineer, 
was  born  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  April  29,  1830.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  (1850),  and  at  once  started  for  the 
gold-fields  of  California.  In  I860  he  visited  the  Com¬ 
stock  mine,  and  devised  a  tunnel  that  would  ventilate 
and  drain  all  the  mines  of  that  region.  After  9  years 
of  preliminary  effort,  the  work  was  begun  in  Oct.,  1809, 
and  the  tunnel  was  finished  in  1871.  8.  made  a  fortune 
from  the  enterprise,  and  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  spent  millions  in  benefactions.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  did  much  to  institute  municipal 
reforms. 

Sut'ton,  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  68  m.  IV .  by  8. 
of  Lincoln  ;  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  1,720. 

Sutton,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,620  sq.  in.;  drained 
by  Llano  and  Devil’s  rivers ;  has  a  large  area  of  level, 
rich,  tillable  soil ;  plenty  of  timber.  Cap.  Sonora.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,000. 

Swain,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.  VV.  co. ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Little  Tennessee  and  Tuckaseigee  rivers. 
Surface,  mountainous;  Great  Smoky  Mountain  on  the 
northwest.  Cap.  Bryson  City.  Pop.  (1897)  6,880. 

Snatow',  a  seaport  of  China,  which  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  made  at  Tien-tsin  in  1858, 
although  the  actual  opening  did  not  begin  until  1869. 
It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Han  about  five 
miles  fiam  its  mouth.  It  isiu  the  province  of  Khwang- 
tung,  the  most  southerly  province  of  China,  in  which 
is  also  Canton.  The  dialect  of  Swatow,  however,  is 
unintelligible  to  natives  of  Canton.  The  people  of 
Swatow  are  a  disagreeable  race,  quarrelsome  and  hostile 
to  foreigners.  Great  quantities  of  sugar  are  grown  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  has  immense 
sugar-refineries.  On  an  average,  sugar  to  the  value  of 
$5,500,000  is  exported.  It  is  the  chief  item  of  export. 
Besides  it,  tobacco,  nankeens,  joss  paper,  grass-cloth 
made  from  a  kind  of  hemp  fiber,  and  tea  are  sent 
abroad.  Its  imports  are  bean-cake  and  beans,  opium, 
rice,  metals,  cotton,  hemp,  silks,  woollens,  and  w'heat 
amounting  in  1890  to  $21,000,000.  In  1893,  93,095 
native  passengers  left  the  port,  more  than  half  of 
whom  went  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  population 
of  the  city  (1897)  is  about  36,000. 

Sweet  Pota'to.  ( Hot.)  The  sweet  potato  (Ipomcca 
batatas,  formerly  Batata  edulis)  is  not  allied  to  the  Irish 
potato,  but  belongs  in  the  morning-glory  family.  It  is 
probably  of  American  origin,  but  having  been  long  in 
cultivation  in  all  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  its  native  place  is  uncertain.  It  was  intro¬ 


duced  into  Spain  in  1519,  and  the  roots,  either  steeped 
in  wine  or  candied,  were  considered  to  have  tonic  qual¬ 
ities.  It  is  not  the  Batata  Viryiniana  which  the  English 
herbalist  Gerard  described  in  1597,  as  his  accompany¬ 
ing  figure  shows  that  to  have  been  an  Irish  potato,  but 
it  was  known  in  England  previous  to  the  Irish  potato, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  two  plants  are  very  much  con¬ 
tused,  the  sweet  potato  (Batatas)  giving  its  name  to 
both.  It  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  the  Irish 
potato,  and  so  has  never  come  into  general  cultivation 
in  Europe,  but  is  chiefly  grown  iu  the  Middle  and 
Southern  Uuited  States,  Mexico,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Malayan  Archi¬ 
pelago.  In  the  U  nited  States  its  cultivation  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  1895  the 
area  of  fields  being  524,588  acres,  which  yielded  43,950, 
261  bushels  of  potatoes.  Many  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  are  known  as  yams. 

S*W«*Ot  Springs,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Saline  co.,  23 
m.  N.  W.  of  Sedalia.  Pop.  (1897)  1,265. 

Sweet' water,  in  Wyoming,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  10,230  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Green  river.  Surface,  partly  mountain¬ 
ous,  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains;  has  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  coal  mines  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Cap.  Green  River.  Pop.  (1»97)  5,500. 

Swift,  L  ewis,  astronomer  (and  editor  of  the  leading 
astronomical  articles  in  this  work),  was  born  Feb.  29, 
1820,  in  Clarkson,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  William  Swift,  an 
ancestor,  emigrated  to  America  from  Bocking,  England, 
about  1630,  and  settled  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  in  1644.  The  ancient  motto  of  the  Swift  family 
was  “  Festina  Lente”  (hasten  slowly).  The  grand¬ 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Rowland  Swift,  was 
born  Dec.  10,  1753,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1849.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  War  of  Independence,  serving  at  Bunker 


Hill,  and  in  other  battles  of  the  war.  His  brother  j 
Zephaniah,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  speaker  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  1792. 
and  U.  S.  minister  to  France  in  1799.  Gen.  Heman  | 
Swift  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Washington’s  staff.  Gen. 
Lafayette  presented  him  his  scarf  and  epaulettes,  which  I 
are  now  in  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants. 

Gen.  Lewis  Swift,  eldest  son  of  Rowland,  was  born  in  j 
1784  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  moved  to  Clarkson  in  1809, 
a  locality  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  where  the 
family  suffered  severely  from  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  frontier  life.  His  son  Lewis,  at  the  age  of  12, 
had  the  misfortune  to  dislocate  his  hip  by  a  fall.  It 
was  never  set,  and  he  was  lamed  for  life.  His  educa- 1 
tion,  except  for  three  years  at  the  Clarkson  Academy, 
was  gained  at  a  primitive  country  school. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1846,  he  became  a 
travelling  lecturer  on  the  subjects  of  electricity,  electro¬ 
magnetism,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  themes  at  that 
time  comparatively  new.  He  married  in  1850,  and  some 
years  afterward  became  so  interested  in  astronomy, 
through  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  this  science  his  life-study. 
His  observations  began  with  a  3-inch  refractor  of  his 
own  construction,  which  three  years  afterward  was 
replaced  by  a  4%-inch  refractor,  with  which  all  of  his 
comets  but  two  were  discovered.  In  1862,  after  years 
of  search,  he  discovered  a  periodic  comet  of  about  120- 
year  period,  which  had  a  tail  25°  in  length,  ranking  as 
one  of  the  noted  comets  of  this  century.  When  the 
elements  of  the  August  loth  star  shower  were  computed, 
they  were  found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  this 
comet.  He  soon  discovered  another,  which  afterward 
was  found  to  have  been  previously  discovered  in  Europe. 
Removing  to  Rochester  in  1872,  he  next  discovered  a 


bright  comet,  which  later  was  found  to  have  been 
detected  a  few  days  previously  by  Coggia,  in  Europe. 
For  five  years  his  observing  place  was  on  the  roof  of  an 
immense  cider  mill,  where  he  discovered  six  comets,  a 
success  which  won  him  the  appellation  “the  comet- 
finder.”  For  three  of  these  comets  he  was  awarded  by 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  of  Vienna  three  gold 
medals.  Iu  ls81  the  Lalande  prize,  consisting  of  a 
silver  medal  and  500  francs,  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Institute  of  France.  Soon  alter,  for  the  discovery 
of  a  comet  of  the  short  period  of  only  5%  years,  Mr.  H 
II.  Warner,  who  afterward  built  the  IV arner  Observa¬ 
tory,  gave  him  his  check  for  $500,  the  largest  prize  evei 
received  for  the  discovery  of  a  comet.  For  subsequent 
discoveries  he  received  from  him  $400,  and  was  sent  by 
him  to  observe  an  eclipse  in  northern  California.  Since 
then  he  has  received  three  bronze  medals  from  ihe 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  and  more  recently 
(April,  1897)  a  large  bronze  medal  and  a  draft  for 
$12152  from  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  called  the  Mrs.  Jackson  Guilt  Prize.  In  1879  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  was  Conferred  on  him  by  the  Rochester 
University.  Iu  1882  he  assumed  the  directorship  of 
the  Warner  Observatory  at  Rochester,  wherein  was 
|  mounted  his  16-inch  refractor,  costing  $11,000,  the 
gift  of  citizens'  of  Rochester,  including  also  a  sidereal 
clock  costing  $500,  and  a  spectroscope  of  the  value  of 
$l,nOO.  After  these  instruments  were  mounted,  comet- 
seeking  with  the  4jsJ-inch  w  as  in  a  measure  abandoned, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  nebula?  substituted.  His 
list  of  nearly  1,000  of  these  attests  his  industry  and 
keenness  of  vision.  Prof.  Swift  has  observed  three 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  viz.,  in  1869  at  Mattoon,  Ill.;  in 
1878  at  Denver,  and  in  1889  in  northern  California. 
His  seeming  discovery  of  two  intra-Mercurial  planets 
at  the  Denver  eclipse  attracted  widespread  attention. 
In  1894,  after  the  financial  failure  of  Mr.  Warner,  he 
moved  with  his  lamily  and  instruments  to  the  Lowe 
Observatory,  Echo  Mountain,  Cal.,  where  he  still  resides 
as  its  director. 

Swift,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  653  sq.  m.;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Chippewa  and  Pcmme  de  Terre  rivers.  The 
central  and  S.  parts  are  level  or  slightly  undulating 
prairie;  E.  and  N.  paits  high,  rolling  prairie,  adapted 
to  wheat-raising;  very  little  timber;  soil,  a  rich  black 
loam,  clay  or  gravel  subsoil.  Cap.  Benson.  Pop.  (1895) 
11,846. 

Swin'burne.  Algernon  Charles,  poet,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  April  5,  1837  ;  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  left  Oxford  before  taking 
his  degree,  and  went  to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  was 
associated  for  some  time  with  the  poet  Landor.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  w  riting,  and 
was  much  in  the  society  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
William  Morris.  His  first  book.  The  Queen  Mother  and 
Rosamond  (1861),  had  attracted  little  notice,  but  in  1864 
he  issued  Atulanta  in  Calydon,  which  at  once  gave  him 
reputation  as  a  poet  of  unusual  gift  of  melody  and 
lyrical  invention.  Since  then  he  has  published  a 
volume  every  year,  and  often  more  than  one,  his 
works  comprising  nearly  all  phases  of  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  from  the  didactic  to  the  dramatic.  His  earlier 
poems  were  subjected  to  sharp  criticism  and  popular 
disapproval  for  the  extremely  sensuous  tone  that  per¬ 
vaded  them ;  his  latter  work  has  given  less  cause  for 
this  reprehension,  but  the  unfavorable  impressiou  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  first  poems,  and  by  the  uncourtly  and 
revolutionary  nature  of  many  of  bis  opinions,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  being  made  poet  laureate  after  the 
death  of  Tennyson,  an  honor  that  his  poetic  genius  in 
many  respects  merited.  In  addition  to  his  poetical 
writings,  Mr.  S.  has  published  literary  criticisms,  and 
a  volume  of  Prose  Miscellanies  (1866). 

Swills.  David,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  0., 
Aug.  23,  1830;  graduated  at  Miami  University  (1852); 
was  professor  of  Languages  there  (1853-56) ;  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  (1866-74). 
In  the  latter  year  a  charge  of  heresy  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  he  was  tried  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
acquitted  of  the  charge  ;  but  he  soon  resigned,  and  from 
1878  held  independent  services  in  Central  Mnsic  Hall. 
Died  Oct.  3,  1894. 

Sw  is  her,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Tulia.  Pop.  (1890)  100. 

Syn'ergisin.  ».  See  Moneroism. 

Syr'acuse  Fniver'sity.  (Educ.)  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  co-educational  institution,  founded  in  1848. 
at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  Genesee  College. 
It  was  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  its  name 
changed,  by  reason  of  considerable  subscriptions  by 
citizens  of  Syracuse,  the  city  giving  it  $100,000.  It 
has  a  medical  department  and  a  college  of  law,  opened 
in  1895.  It  had  in  1896,  121  instructors,  1,174  students, 
and  46,540  volumes  in  its  library.  Its  income  in  that 
year  was  $126,550. 

Szog'<“<lin  (zey'den),  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Huugary,  opposite  to  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Tlieiss  and  Maros,  118  miles  from  Pesth  by  railway. 
Manuf.  Soda,  tobacco,  coarse  cloth,  &c.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  river  trade,  but  in  1879  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  inundation  of  the  Theiss.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Hungarian  revolutionary  government  in  1849,  and  was 
held  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Pop.  (1890)  87,210. 
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TThe  twentieth,  and  a  mute  letter,  and  sixteenth 
consonant  in  the  English  language,  is  formed  by  a 
quick  and  strong  expulsion  of  the  breath  through 
the  mouth  upon  a  sudden  drawing  back  of  the  tongue 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  lips  at  the 
same  time  open.  The  strength  with  which  the  breath 
is  emitted  in  pronouncing  t  is  all  that  distinguishes  its 
sound  from  that  of  d.  As  t  and  d  are  so  nearly  related, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  take  each  other’s  places, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  t  and  s,  on  account  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  pronunciation.  3”  is  also  interchangeable 
with  th  and  st,  with  c,  p,  I,  and  nd.  It  is  frequently 
dropped  at  the  end  of  words,  and  also  in  the  middle  of 
words  when  flanked  with  vowels.  Ti  before  a  vowel 
has  the  sound  of  si.  or  rather  s/a,  and  is  often  changed 
to  s,  s/t,  cli,  &c.  When,  however,  ti  is  preceded  by  s, 
as  in  question,  it  retains  its  proper  sound.  T.  as  a  nu¬ 
meral,  stands  for  160,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  160,000. 

T  bandage..  ( Surg .)  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  let¬ 
ter  T,  and  used  chiefly  for  application  to  the  groin.  —  To 
suit  or  jit  to  a  T,  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly. 
Ttiasinge,  ( tas'ing ,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  to  the  S.  of 
Funen;  area,  27  sq.  m.  Pop.  5,000. 

Ta  b,  n.  A  tag ;  the  end  of  a  lace ;  the  latchet  of  a  shoe ; 

—  also,  a  border  to  a  lady’s  bonnet. 

Tab,  a  river  of  Persia,  separating  the  provs.  of  Fars  and 
Khuzistan,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  entering  the 
Persian  Gulf,  20  m.  from  Ilindian. 

Tab  anus.  n.  (Zdbl.)  A  genus  of  the  family  (Estridix, 

q.  V. 

Tab'ard,  n.  [W.  tabar ;  It.  tabarro,  a  mantle.J  A 
sort  of  tunic  or  mantle  formerly  worn,  covering  the 
body  before  and  behind,  and  reaching  below  the  loins, 
but  open  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders  downward; 
also,  a  herald’s  coat,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1277. 
Tab'aret,  n.  A  thick,  satin-striped  silk,  used  for  hang¬ 
ings. 

Tabas'co,  in  Mexico,  a  S.E.  state,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  bet  ween  Lat.  17°  and  18°  40'  N.,  Lon. 
91°  20'  and  94°  40'  W.,  having  E.  Yucatan,  S.  Chiapa, 
and  W.  Tehuantepec;  area,  15,609  sq.m.  Rivers.  Ta¬ 
basco,  Usumasinta,  Chiltepec,  Das  Bocas,  Tupilco,  Santa 
Anna,  Tonala,  Uspahan,  and  Guachapa  or  Paso.  Sur¬ 
face,  low  and  flat,  with  abundance  of  oak,  cedar,  ma¬ 
hogany,  and  ironwood  trees  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Climate, 
excessively  hot.  Prod.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  dye- 
wooas,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Principal  towns.  San  Juan 
Battista,  and  Frontera  de  Tabasco. 

Tabas'co.  a  river  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  and  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  N.  course  of  250  m. ; 
Lat.  18°  35'  N.,  Lon.  92°  37'  W. 

Tab'asbeer,  n.  [Pers.]  A  silicious  deposit  in  the 
joints  of  the  bamboo.  (See  Bambusa.)  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  low  refractive  power.  Thus,  Sir  D.  Brewster 
has  shown  that  in  a  sphere  of  T.,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
the  focal  distance  for  parallel  rays  of  light  is  four  feet, 
while  in  a  similar  sphere  of  glass,  it  is  but  half  an  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Tabatin'g'a.  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Amazons;  Lat. 
4°  35'  S.,  Lon.  70°  20'  W. 

Tab'by,  a.  Having  a  wavy,  watery,  or  more  variegated 
appearance.  —  Diversified  in  color ;  brindled ;  as,  a  tabby 
cat. 

— n.  (Manuf.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain  fig¬ 
ured  silks  and  other  goods  upon  which  an  irregular  pat¬ 
tern  had  been  stamped,  either  by  the  pressure  of  en¬ 
graved  rollers,  or  by  folding  the  stuffs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce,  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  their  fibres,  an 
inequality  of  surface,  which,  by  reflected  light,  gave 
rise  to  the  appearance  called  watering. 

{Masonry.)  A  compost  consisting  of  lime,  shells, 
gravel,  and  stones,  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water ;  and  which,  when  duly  powdered 
and  mixed,  and  after  being  laid  on  and  dried,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone  itself. 

— A  cat  of  a  tabby  color.  —  Colloquially,  an  old  maid;  a 
gossip  :  a  woman  given  to  tattling. 

— v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  tabbied,)  (tdb'bid.)  To  water,  or 
to  give  a  watery  appearance  to,  by  the  process  of  calen¬ 
dering;  as,  to  tabby  poplin. 

Tabefactiou,  (-fdk'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  tabeo .]  A 
losing  of  flesh, or  wasting  away,  as  by  disease;  a  form 
of  atrophy. 

Tabel'liau.  (-bH'yan,)  n.  [Lat.  tabellio,  from  tabella, 
dim.  of  tabula,  a  board.]  An  officer  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  who  had  charge  of  public  documents ;  —  answer¬ 
ing  to  our  notary  public. 

Ta'berg',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  25 
m.  VV.N.W.  of  Utica. 

Taberna,  {ta-bair'na.)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
4  ni.  from  Valencia ;  pop.  4,500. 

Tab'ernacle.  n.  [bat.  tabe.rnar.ulum,  a  tent.]  In  its 
original  signification,  a  tent ;  and  hence  the  patriarchs 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  T„  or  tents.  In  a  stricter  sense, 
there  were  in  the  camp  of  Israel  under  Moses  two  T.:  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  in  which  the  people  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  their  ordinary  secular  affairs,  and  the 
T.  of  the  Lord,  or  the  tent  of  testimony,  or  simply  the  T. 
This  last  was  an  oblong,  square  structure,  ten  cubits  in 
breadth,  ten  in  height,  and  thirty  in  length,  set  up  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  for  the  performance  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  sacrifices,  Ac.,  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  used  by 
them  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  land  of  Canaan  till 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  sides  and  west  end 
were  composed  of  boards  or  planks  of  sliittim-wood, 
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overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  having  bases  of  brass; 
while  the  east  end,  at  which  was  the  entrance,  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  curtain  of  fine  linen  richly  ornamented  with 
needlework,  and  above  it  was  also  covered  with  cur¬ 
tains.  The  wholo  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be 
readily  taken  down  and  carried  away.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first,  called  the  Holy  Place,  twenty 
cubits  long  and  ten  wide,  in  which  were  the  table  of 
shewbread,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar 
of  incense;  the  other,  the  Sanctuary,  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
in  which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Around  the  T. 
was  a  large  oblong  court,  one  hundred  cubits  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  breadth  (Fig.  1446),  encompassed  by  pillars 
overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  on  which  hung  curtains 
of  fine  linen.  This  was  the  ‘‘court  of  the  T."  The 
“  Feast  of  T.,”  or  of  tents,  was  designed  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  and  it 
was  also  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  three  great  annual  feasts  which  required 
the  presence  of  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  lasted 
for  eight  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri,  corresponding  to  our  October).  During 
its  celebration,  the  people  dwelt  in  tents  or  arbors  made 
of  the  leafy  branches  of  certain  trees.  It  was  observed 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  numerous  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  up  during  its  continuance. 

{Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  small  struc¬ 
ture  of  marble,  metal,  or  wood,  placed  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  altar,  and  of  costly  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Even  when  the  exterior  structure  is  of  marble  or 
metal,  there  is  commonly  an  inner  receptacle  of  wood 
(properly  cedar)  lined  with  silk.  The  T.  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  and  it  is 
prohibited  to  keep  within  it  any  other  object,  however 
sacred,  as  the  chrism,  relics  of  saints,  the  altar-vessels, 
Ac.  A  lamp  is  constantly  kept  burning  before  the  T., 
which  is  ordered  to  be  kept  at  all  times  carefully  locked, 
the  key  being  retained  by  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  entrust  it  to  any  lay  person,  even  the  sacris¬ 
tan  or  other  official  of  the  church. 

Tab'ernacle,  v.  n.  To  dwell;  to  reside  for  a  time;  to 
be  housed. 

Tab'ernacle,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Tabernac'nlar,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  tab¬ 
ernacle,  more  especially  the  Jewish  Tabernacle.  —  Lat¬ 
ticed;  presenting  the  appearance  of  lattice-work. 

Tabes,  {td'bez,)  n.  {Med.)  Same  as  Atrophy,  q.  v. 

Tab'id,  Tabet'ic,  a.  [Fr.  tabide ;  Lat.  tubidus.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to,  or  wasted  by.  tabes. 

Tab'lature,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula .]  ‘  (Anat.)  A 
division  or  parting  of  the  skull  into  two  tables. 

{Paint.)  A  painting  in  a  single  piece,  comprehended 
in  one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one  design. 

{Mus.)  A  mode  of  writing  music  for  a  particular  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  certain  letters  placed  on  parallel 
lines,  each  of  the  lines  representing  a  string  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  It  is  not  now  a  usual  mode  of  writing. 

Table,  (td'bl,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tabula  ;  W.  tab,  a  surface.] 
A  flat  surface  of  some  extent,  or  a  thing  that  has  a  flat 
surface,  like  the  side  of  a  board;  a  slab.  —  An  article  of 
household  furniture  used  fora  great  variety  of  purposes, 
as  for  holding  dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on,  Ac. — Hence, 
fare;  an  entertainment  of  provisions  placed  on  a  table 
to  be  partaken  of;  as,  he  keeps  a  good  table.  —  The  com¬ 
pany  of  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partaking  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  as,  “  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar.”  {Shales.)  —  A 
tablet ;  a  urface  on  which  anything  is  written  or  traced ; 
—hence,  sometimes,  a  memorandum-book ;  as,  he  entered 
the  items  in  his  tables.  —  Hence,  a  picture  or  something 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  anything  on  a  flat  surface.-— 
Hence,  in  a  great  variety  of  applications,  a  condensed 
statement  which  may  be  comprehended  by  one  eye  in  a 
single  view ;  a  systematic  scheme  or  schedule;  a  synop¬ 
sis  ;  the  presentation  of  many  items  or  particulars  in 
one  connected  group;  as,  (1.)  (Chem.)  A  catalogue  of 
substances  and  their  properties.  (2.)  (Bibliol.)  A  syl¬ 
labus;  an  index.  (3.)  {Astron..  P/iys.,  rfx.)  In  the  first 
place,  denoting  merely  a  collection  of  numbers,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  measures  or  values  of  some  property  common  to 
a  number  of  different  bodies  in  reference  to  some  com¬ 
mon  standard.  Thus,  we  have  tables  of  specific  gravity, 
of  refractive  powers,  of  the  expansion  of  substances  liy 
heat,  Ac.  —  In  another  signification,  expressing  a  series 
of  numbers  which  proceed  according  to  some  given  law 
expressed  by  a  mathematical  formula.  Of  this  kiud  are 
the  logarithmic  tables,  tables  of  the  powers  or  roots  of 
the  different  numbers  ;  of  the  sines,  cosines,  and  other 
angular  functions;  of  astronomical  refractions;  of  the 
equations  of  the  planetary  orbits,  Ac.  (4.)  {Math.)  Any 
collection  and  arrangement  in  a  condensed  form  of  many 
particulars  or  values,  for  ready  reference,  as  of  weights, 
measures,  currency,  Ac.;  also,  a  series  of  numbers  fol¬ 
lowing  some  law,  and  expressing  particular  values  cor¬ 
responding  to  certain  other  numbers  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  taken  out  for  use 
in  computations,  as  annuity  tables,  interest  tables,  and 
the  like.  —  {Arch.)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  orna¬ 
ment  of  various  forms,  but  most  usually  in  that  of  a 
long  square.  (  Weale.)  —  {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  bony 
lamina;,  or  layers,  of  the  skull.  —{Glass  manufacture.) 
A  flat,  circular  sheet  of  crown  glass.  —  Among  lapida¬ 
ries,  the  upper  flat  surface  of  a  diamond  or  ofher  pre¬ 
cious  stone,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  in  angles.— {Pine 

Ai'ts.)  Same  as  perspective  plane.  See  Perspective. _ 

{Games.)  The  board  on  which  draughts  or  backgammon 


is  played. — One  of  the  sides  or  divisions  of  a  folding 
board;  as,  to  play  into  the  left-hand  table; — also,  the 
game  itself;  as,  “  Monsieur . plays  at  tables.”  Shaks. 

Tables  of  a  girder  or  chord.  {Civ.  Engin.)  The  upper 
and  lower  horizontal  members.  —  The  Lord's  Table,  the 
sacrament  or  communion  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  See 
Eucharist.  —  To  lay  on  the  table,  in  parliamentary  or 
legislative  parlance,  to  lay  as  a  report,  petition,  motion, 
and  the  like,  on  the  table  of  the  Speaker,  or  presiding 
officer  —  in  other  words,  to  postpone,  by  a  vote,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of.  —  To  turn  the  tables,  to  change  the  condi- 
tion  or  fortune  of  persons  in  contest  or  contention  ;  — 
used  as  a  metaphor,  from  the  vicissitudes  attendant  on 
gaming. 

Ta'ble,  v.  a.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table.  —  To  form 
into  a  table  or  catalogue;  to  tabulate.  —  To  enter  upon 
the  record ; — used  in  congressional  parlance ;  as,  to  table 
a  motion. 

{Carp.)  To  scarf.  See  Scarf. 

{Eccl.)  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  enter  upon 
the  docket ;  as,  to  table  charges  against  a  minister. 

— v.  n.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food  or  entertainment. 

— a.  Relating  to  a  table;  plane;  level. 

Tableau,  ( tab-la ',)  n. ;  pi.  Tableaux,  (tab-lvz'.)  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  tabula,  a  painting.]  A  picture  ;  a  vivid  or  life¬ 
like  representation.  Particularly,  the  representation 
of  some  scene  by  means  of  persons  grouped  i.n  appro¬ 
priate  poses,  and  keeping  perfectly  silent  and  motion¬ 
less; —  often  called  tableau  vivant. 

Table  Hay,  n.  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
S  W.  Africa.  Cape  Colony  occupies  its  shores,  with  Cape 
Town,  at  the  back  of  which  is  Table  Mountain,  Lat.  33° 
53'  2''  S.,  Lon.  18°  24'  5"  E. 

Ta'ble-be«l,  n.  A  bed  made  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Ta'ble-beer,  n.  Small  beer ;  beer  for  the  table,  or  for 
common  use. 

Ta'ble-bell,  n.  A  small  hand-bell  used  at  table. 

Table  Bln II.  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Eureka. 

Table-book,  n.  Tablets ;  a  book  for  jotting  down 
notes  by  means  of  a  pencil. 

Table-cloth,  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  meals. 

Table-cover,  {-kuv'er,)  n.  A  cloth  laid  on  a  table 
between  meal-times. 

Table-cl’ liote,  (tab'bl-dot.)n.  [Fr.,  literally,  the  host’s 
table.]  An  ordinary  ;  a  common  table  for  guests  at  an 
hotel. 

Ta'ble-diauioiul,  n.  A  diamond  cut  with  a  flat  sur¬ 
face. 

Table-land,  n.  Same  as  Plateau,  q.  v. 

Table-linen,  n.  Linen  table-cloths,  napkins,  and 
the  like. 

Table-money,  n.  In  the  military  and  naval  service, 
an  allowance  of  money,  sometimes  paid  to  officers  iu 
addition  to  their  pay,  for  mess  charges,  table  expenses, 
Ac. 

Table  Mound,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Dubuque 
county. 

Table  Mountain,  in  California,  an  elevation  in 
Marin  co.,  sometimes  called  Tamel  (or  Tamal)  Pais, 
2,600  ft.  high. —  An  eminence  in  Tuolumne  co.,  30  in. 
long,  500  ft.  high,  and  abt.  1,200  ft.  wide,  contains  gold 
mines. 

Table  Mountain,  in  S.  Carolhia,  Pickens  dist.,  at¬ 
tains  an  elevation  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  one 
side  is  a  precipice  of  abt.  1,100  ft.  perpendicular. 

Table  Rock,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Pawnee 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  S.W.  of  Browuville. 

Ta  ble-shore,  n.  { Naut .)  A  low,  level  shore. 

Ta'ble-spar,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Tabular  Spar,  q.  i>. 

Ta  ble-spoon,  n.  A  large  spoon  used  at  table. 

Ta'ble-spooniul,  n.; pi.  Table-spoonfuls.  Enough 
to  fill  a  table-spoon. 

Tab'let,  n.  [Fr.  tablette,  dim.  of  table.)  A  small  table 
or  flat  surface.  —  Something  flat  on  which  to  write, 
paint,  draw,  or  engrave. 

— pi.  A  small  pocket  note-book. 

{Med.)  Something  made  up  in  a  square,  solid  form; 
a  lozenge;  a  troche. 

Ta'ble-talk,  (-tawk.)  n.  Conversation  at  meals ;  chat 
at  dinner. 

Ta'ble-talker,  n.  One  who  chats  or  converses  at  table. 

Ta'ble-turuiug,  n.  See  Spiritualism. 

Ta'bling',  n.  A  forming  into  tables ;  a  setting  down  in 
order. 

(Shipbuilding.)  Letting  one  piece  of  timber  into  an¬ 
other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beams  are  put  to¬ 
gether;  scarfing. 

(Naut.)  A  broad  hem  made  on  the  <ki~ts  of  sails  by 
turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  and  sewing  it  down. 

Tabo.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  La  Fayette  co.,  36 
m.  S.E.  of  Independence. 

Tabo'ga,  an  islet  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  10  m.  S.  of  Panama. 

Taboguilla,  ( ta-bo-gheel'ya ,)  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  abt.  ni.  N.E.  of  Tahoga. 

Tabon',  an  island  of  Chili,  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Chiloe ; 
Lat.  42°  S.,  Lon.  73°  10'  W. 

Taboo',  n.  Among  the  South-Sea  islanders,  a  term  de¬ 
noting  something  consecrated,  sacred,  not  to  be  touched. 
— Hence,  something  prohibited  or  interdicted. 

— v.  a.  To  interdict  approach  or  use;  as,  a  match-making 
mother  taboos  an  ineligible  suitor  for  her  daughter’s 
hand. 

Ta'bor,  v.  a.  To  make,  as  a  sound  with  a  tabor. 
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r«*»or,  ( tai'bor ,)  n.  (Mus.)  A  small  drum,  usually  form¬ 
ing  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to 
the  pipe.  — 

They  are  both 
played  by  the 
same  per¬ 
former,  the 
tone  of  the 
pipe  being  re¬ 
gulated  by 
the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand, 
while  the  T. 
is  played  with 
the  other. 

They  were 
at  one  time 
very  popular 
amongst  the 
lowei  classes 
in  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

Tabor,  (Mount,)  a  mountain  of  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
between  the  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  stands 
nearly  alone,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  overtops  all  the  adjacent  mountains,  commanding 
the  most  magnificent  prospect  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
about  1,000  feet  high.  From  an  early  period  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  there  is  strong  evi- 
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Fig.  2461.  — mount  tabor, 

(From  the  plaiD  of  Esdraelon.) 

dence  of  its  summit  having  been  then  occupied  by  a 
city ;  and  travellers  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  scene 
of  this  supernatural  incident  further  north,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Hermon. -  In  the  times  of  the  Crusaders, 
T.  was  studded  with  churches  and  monasteries,  relics 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  Roman  and  Saracenic  structures, 
still  remain.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  T.  Napoleon  I. 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 

Tabor,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Fremont  co.,  about  12 
m.  N.  of  Sidney. 

Ta'borites.  n.  pi.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  The  denomination  of 
the  most  violent  party  among  the  Hussites,  who  had  for 
leader  John  Ziska.  They  were  so  called  from  Tabor,  a 
hill  of  Bohemia,  upon  which  they  encamped  during  the 
struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power. 

Tab'oiiret,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stool ;  a  convex  seat  without 
arms  or  back,  resembling  a  tabor.  —  An  embroidery 
frame. 

Right  of  the  tabouret,  under  the  old  French  regime, 
the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret  in  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  —  a  distinction  accorded  to  certain  distin¬ 
guished  personages  only. 

Tabriz,  or  Tebriz.  ( ta-breez ',)  a  city  of  N.  Persia,  and 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.  Azerbijan  ;  Lat.  38°  2'  N.,  Lon.  46° 
12'  E.  It  stands  in  a  plain  among  forests,  and  is  about 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  fine  gardens,  a  cita¬ 
del,  the  remains  of  a  mosque,  numerous  bazaars,  and 
caravanserais.  T.  is  an  extensive  entrepot  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Persia,  India,  Russia,  and  Constantinople.  Fop. 
70,0U0. 

Tab'll lar,  a.  [Lat.  tabularis,  from  tabula,  table.]  In 
the  form  of  a  table ;  having  a  flat  surface ;  as,  a  tabular 
rock.  —  Having  the  form  of  laminae  or  plates ;  as,  tabu¬ 
lar  nodules.  —  Set  in  squares.  — Tabulated  ;  set  down  or 
arranged  in  a  table  or  schedule;  as,  tabular  figures.  — 
Computed  by  the  use  of  tables  ;  as,  tabular  right  ascen¬ 
sion. 

Tabularization,  (- za’shun ,)  n.  Act  of  tabularizing ; 
also,  state  of  being  tabularized. 

Tab  ular  Spar,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Wollastonite. 

Tab'ularize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  tabular  form  ;  to 
tabulate. 

Tab'ulate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  tabulare,  from  tabula.]  To 
reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. — To  shape  with  a  flat 
surface. 

Tabulation,  (-la'shun,)  n.  Art  or  act  of  forming  ta¬ 
bles;  act  of  throwing  data  into  a  tabular  form  ;  as,  the 
tabulation  of  statistics. 

Tacanialiac.  Tacaniahaca.  (tdk-a-ma'hak,)  n. 
(Rot.)  A  balsamic  bitter  resin,  different  varieties  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Idea  Tacamahaca,  to  Elaphrium 
tomentosum,  and  to  Calophyllum  Inophyllum.  East  In¬ 
dian  facamahac  is  the  resin  of  Calophyllum  Calaba.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  resin  obtained  from  the  buds 
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of  the  Tacamahac  poplar,  Populus  balsamifera.  See 
Populus. 

Tacazze,  (ta-kat'sai,)  a  great  river  of  Abyssinia,  rising 
near  Lat.  12°  N.,  Lou.  39°  30'  E.,  and  afterwards  joining 
the  Nile  near  Gooz,  in  Lat.  17°  45'  N. 

Tacca'ceae,  n.  pi.  (Rot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Narcissales.  Dug.  Tabular,  balf-tripetaloidous  flowers 
and  fleshy  albumen.  They  consist  of  perennial,  her¬ 
baceous  plants  separated  into  2  genera  and  8  species, 
natives  of  damp  places  in  the  hot  parts  of  India,  Africa, 
aud  the  Soutli-Sea  Islands.  The  most  interesting  plant 
of  the  order  is  Tacca  oceanica,  the  roots  of  which  yield 
the  starch  known  as  Tacca  starch,  Tahiti  arrowroot,  or 
Otalieite  salep.  Cakes  made  of  this  product  are  much 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands.  See  Arrow- 
root. 

Tate.  [Lat.]  Be  silent!  silence! 

Tacct,  ( ta'set ,)  v.  impers.  [Lat.,  it  is  silent.]  (Mus.)  A 
term  denoting  that  through  the  movement  to  which  it 
is  affixed  in  any  part,  that  part  is  to  lie  still,  or  be  si¬ 
lent  during  its  performance. 

Tachometer,  (-kom'e-tir),  n.  [Fr.  tachometre,  from 
Ur.  tachas,  speed,  and  metrtm,  measure.]  A  contriv¬ 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  body. 

Tachydidaxy,  ( tak'y-di-dax-y ,)  n.  [Gr.  lachys, 
quick,  and  didaxis,  teaching.]  A  short  method  of  im¬ 
parting  instruction,  (r.) 

Taeh'yilrite,  n.  [Gr.  tachys,  and  ydor,  water.]  (Min.) 
A  very  deliquescent  salt,  resembling  Carnallite,  which 
occurs  in  roundish  masses  of  a  yellow  color  in  the  com¬ 
pact  Anhydrite  of  Stassfnrt.  It  has  a  hydrated  chlo¬ 
ride  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

Tacliyjj'raphy,  n.  Same  as  Stenography,  q.  v. 

Tach'ylite,  n.  [Gr.  tachys,  quick,  and  lithos,  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  kind  of  Isopyre  of  a  velvet-brown  or  black 
color,  found  on  the  Sasebiihl,  near  Dransfeld.  forming 
small  masses  in  Basalt  and  Wacke.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The  name  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  rapid  fusibility. 

Tacit,  (tds'it,)  a.  [Fr.  tacite;  Lat.  tacitus,  from  taceo,  to 
be  silent.J  Silent:  implied,  but  not  expressed. 

Tacitly,  adv.  In  a  tacit  manner ;  silently ;  without 
words ;  by  implication  ;  as,  he  tacitly  acquiesced. 

Taciturn,  a.  [Fr.  taciturne .]  Habitually  silent  or 
reticent;  not  free  or  inclined  to  converse ;  not  apt  to 
talk  or  speak ;  as,  a  taciturn  person. 

Taciturn'ity,  n.  [Fr.  taciturnity .]  Habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking  ;  reticence ;  —  the  opposite  of  lo¬ 
quacity. 

Taciturnly,  adv.  In  a  taciturn  or  reticent  manner. 

Tacitus.  Caius  Cornelius  (tas'i-tus,)  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  historian,  born  A.D.  56,  and,  being  descended  of  a 
good  family,  passed  early  through  the  usual  military 
grades  to  the  dignity  of  praetor, 
and  in  97  was  elected  consul. 

How  or  when  he  died  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  His  great  works  were,  A 
Life  of  Agricola  ;  Manners  and 
Customs  cf  the.  Germans  ;  Dia¬ 
logues  and  Oratory ;  A  History 
of  Rome  from  Galba  to  the  Death 
of  Domitian  ;  and  Annals  of  the 
History  of  Rome,  from  the  Death 
of  Augustus  to  Nero.  T.’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  a  rich  storehouse  of  po- 
lititalaud  philosophical  wisdom. 

He  displayed  a  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  human  nature, 
and  the  subtlest  influences  that 
affect  the  human  character  and  Fig.  2462.  C.  C.  TACITUS, 
conduct.  His  style  is  remarkable 

for  conciseness,  vigor,  apparent  abruptness,  and  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity;  and  his  writings,  like  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  great  minds,  charm  most  those  who  study  them 
best.  They  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language. 

Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected 
on  the  death  of  Aureiian,  a.  D.  275,  when  in  his  75th 
year.  He  was  descended  from  the  great  historian,  and 
had  been  twice  consul ;  but  he  reigned  only  6  months, 
in  which  short  space  he  displayed  singular  wisdom, 
vigor,  and  moderation.  He  was  assassinated  at  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  276. 

Tack,  v.  a.  [Fr.  attacher  —  Sp.  atacar,  and  It.  attac- 
care .]  To  fasten  or  attach  to  anything ;  as,  to  tack  a 
condition  to  an  agreement.  —  To  fasten  slightly,  as  by 
nails  or  tacks ;  as,  to  tack  one  piece  of  cloth  to  another. 

— n.  [It.  laca  ;  Armor  tach .]  A  small  sharp-pointed  nail, 
having  a  broad,  circular  head ;  as,  tin  tacks. 

(JYaut.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower 
corners  of  the  courses  and  stay-nails,  or  the  outer  lower 
corners  of  studding-sails  ;  also,  that  part  of  the  sail  to 
which  the  tack  is  usually  fastened.  • — The  course  of  a 
ship,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  her  sails;  thus,  a 
ship  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  lack  when  she  is 
close-hauled,  having  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side ; 
and  on  the  port  tack  when  the  wind  is  on  the  port  side. 

— v.  n.  (JYaut.)  To  change  a  vessel’s  course  by  bringing 
her  head  to  the  wind,  and  shifting  the  tacks  of  the' sails 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  as,  to  tack  to  port. 

— v.  a.  ( Naut .)  To  change  the  course  of,  as  a  ship,  by 
shifting  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  and  rudder. 

Tack'er,  n.  One  who  tacks ;  one  who  attaches  or 
makes  an  additiou. 

Tack'ing,  n.  (Naut.)  The  changing  of  a  ship’s  course. 

Tacking,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  right  which  mortgages 
possess  in  some  cases  of  consolidating  their  securities. 

Tackle.  (tdUl ;  pron.  by  sailors,  td’kl,)  n.  [D.  and  Ger. 
takel .]  (Naut.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  more 
pulleys  rove  with  a  single  rope,  which  latter  is  termed 
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a  fall.  The  pulleys  are  called  blocks;  the  shell,  or 
frame,  contains  the  sheaves  of  the  pulley  which  turn  on 
a  pin.  When  a  tackle  is  in  use,  one  end  of  the  fall  is 
made  fast,  and  called  the  standing-end;  the  other  is 
hauled  upon,  and  is  called  the  running-end. 

Overhauling  a  tackle  is  separating  the  blocks;  while, 
fluting  blocks  is  bringing  them  close  together  by  hauling 
on  the  fall.  (See  Block.) — The  chief  simple  tackles  used 
are  a  whip ;  whip  upon  whip ;  gun-tackle  ;  luff-tackle ; 
but  many  other  combinations  of  pulleys  are  also  used. 

— Ropes  and  other  instruments  used  in  action  or  for  equip¬ 
ment  ;  as,  he  resclved  to  take  up  his  tackle  and  go. 

(Naut.)  The  rigging  and  working  apparatus  of  a  ship. 

Ground-tackle.  (Naut.)  See  Ground-tackle.  —  Gun- 
tackle.  See  Gun-tackle. — Jack-tackle,  a  small  tackle  em¬ 
ployed  in  hauling  down  the  tacks  of  the  principal  sails. 

— v.  a.  To  harness,  as  a  horse  into  a  wagon.  (Colloq.) — To 
lay  hold  of;  to  seize;  to  encounter;  as,  tackle  to  one’s 
work. 

Tack'ling;,  n.  Instruments  of  action;  as,  fishing>- 
tackling. —  Harness;  the  accoutrements  of  an  animal 
fastened  to  a  carriage,  wagon,  &c. 

(Naut.)  Furniture  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship, 
as  cordage,  sails,  Ac. 

Tac'na.  a  town  of  Peru,  dept,  of  Arequipa,  on  the 
Tacna  River,  40  m.  N.  of  Arica;  Lat.  18°  S.,  Lon.  72° 
10'  W. ;  pop.  12,000. 

Ta  co,  in  Alaska,  a  town  on  the  coast,  opposite  Ad¬ 
miralty  Island;  Lat.  57°  54'  N.,  Lon.  133°  37'  W. 

Tac'nny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Delaware,  10  m.  N.  of  the  City-Hall. 

Tacony  (or  Frankford)  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, 
rises  in  Montgomery  co.,  aud  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Delaware  at  Bridesburg. 

Tac'ora,  a  mountain  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La  Paz,  abt. 
Lat.  17°  10'  S.,  Lon.  70°  W.,  18,890  ft.  high. 

Tacso'nia,  n.  [From  Tacso,  the  Peruvian  name.]  A 
genus  of  ornamental  shrubby  climbing  plants,  order 
Passifloraceie,  having  the  general  appearance  of  Passi- 
flora,  and  the  same  structure  of  stamens,  pistil,  and 
fruit,  but  differing  in  the  great  length  of  the  cylindrical 
tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  furnished  with  two  crowns, 
one  at  the  throat  and  the  other  near  its  base.  In  T. 
manicata,  a  very  handsome  species,  the  tube  scarcely 
exceeds  in  length  that  of  a  passion-flower.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Central  America  and  the  W.  Indies.  The 
fruit  of  T.  mollissima,  tripartita,  and  speciosa,  are  eaten. 

Tact,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactus,  the  sense  of  feeling.]  Touch; 
feeling.  (R.)  —  Hence,  sometimes,  the  stroke  in  beating 
musical  time.  —  Skill  or  address  in  adapting  to  circum¬ 
stances  words  and  actions;  peculiar  skill  or  faculty; 
nice  perception,  intuition, or  discernment;  adroit  man¬ 
agement;  dexterity;  knack. 

Tact'able,  a.  That  may  be  touched  or  felt,  (r.) 

Tac'tic.  Tac'tical,  a.  [Gr.  taktikos.]  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  tactics ;  relating  or  belonging  to  the 
art  of  military  or  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolu¬ 
tions,  Ac. 

Tactically,  adv.  In  a  tactical  manner ;  according  to 
tactics. 

Tactitian.  (tak-tish'an,)  n.  [Fr.  tacticien .]  One  versed 
in  tactics;  hence,  by  implication,  an  adroit  manoeuvrer ; 
a  skilful  manager. 

Tac'tics,  n.  sing.  [Fr.  tactique ;  Gr.  taktikos.]  (Mil. 
aud  iVavi/.]  The  science  of  moving  bodies  of  troops,  or 
vessels,  in  the  actual  presence  of,  and  contact  with,  an 
enemy. 

Tac'tile.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactilis.]  That  may  be  touched; 
also,  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  organs,  or 
the  sense,  of  touch ;  as,  tactile,  qualities. 

Tactil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  tactilite.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
tactile;  perceptibility  by  touch ;  tangibleness. 

Taction,  (tdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactio,  from  tango, 
tactus,  to  touch.]  The  act  of  touching ;  touch  ;  contact. 

Tact'less,  a.  Wanting  or  without  tact. 

Tactual,  (tdkt'yu-al.)  a.  [From  Lat.  tactus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sense,  or  the  organs,  of  touch;  consisting  in, 
or  derived  from,  touch. 

Tacu'ba,  or  Tacubata,  a  town  of  Mexico,  7  m.  N.E.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Taciin'ga,  or  Lactacunga,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  55  m.  S. 
of  Quito ;  pop.  abt.  10,000, chiefly  Spanish  and  Mestizoes. 

Tacu'sall,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Christian  co. 

Tadmor  or  Thadmor.  See  Palmyra. 

Tad'pole,  n.  [A.  S.  tade,  a  toad,  and  pola ,  Lat.  pullus, 
a  young  animal.]  A  frog  in  its  first  state  from  the 
spawn ;  a  polliwag  or  polliwig.  See  Batrachia. 

Tael,  (tdl,)  n.  In  China,  a  piece  of  money  equivalent  to 
about  $4.50;  also,  a  weight  of  1]^  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Ta’en,  (tan,)  a.  A  contraction  of  taken,  used  chiefly  in 
poetry. 

Tse'nia,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Tape-worm. 

Ta'nioid,  (ti'ne-oid,)  a.  [Lat.  tsenia,  ribbon,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  Formed  like,  or  resembling,  a  ribbon.  — 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tsenia  or  tape-worm. 

Taffelneh,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  N.  Africa, 
Morocco,  30  in.  from  Mogadore;  pop.  3,500.  —  The  caps 
of  the  same  name  is  5  m.  to  the  N.W. 

Taf'feta,  Taf'fety,  n.  [Fr.  taffetas.]  A  thin,  glossy, 
silken  fabric,  extensively  used  in  France  for  window- 
curtains. 

Tatrrail,  (tdfrel.)  n.  [D.  tafe.re.el,  panel.]  (Naut.)  The 
uppermost  rail  of  a  ship’s  stern. 

Taf 'fy,  n.  Same  as  Toffy. 

Taf'i'a,  TaFfia,  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  rum  prepared 
in  the  W.  Indies  by  the  fermentation  of  the  molasses 
of  cane-sugar. 

Tafi'let,  Tali'lelt,  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 

•  Morocco,  q.  v. 

Taf  ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Pike  co.,  175 
m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
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Ttflon.  i'i  Tt <in.  a  village  of  Grant  co..  about  IS 
m  X.X.W.  of  Poh«si. 

Tafts  t  ille,  in  tVrwvif.  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
64  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Tas.  a.  [Svre-i  .  Soft  '  A  metallic  point  put  to 

the  end  of a  string :  as.  the  tig  of  a  stay-lace.  —  A  lal>el 
or  direction  card.  —  The  cue;  the  end  or  catchword  of 
an  actor's  speech.  (SiiH'H"nds.  i —  Hence,  something 
mean  and  paltry ;  the  rabble.  See  Ti6-U6.) — In  some 
parts  of  Knglaud.  a  young  sheep  of  the  first  year.  —  A 
child's  play. 

•— r.  a.  To  fit  with  an  end  or  metallic  point,  as  a  lace. — 
To  append  to ;  to  adapt,  as  one  thing  to  another ;  as.  to 
tag  on  a  word  to  a  sentence.  —  To  join  or  fasten. 

— r.  a.  To  follow  closely,  as  something  belonging:  — 
often  before  after. 

Tasr-bt'lt.  Tas: -sore,  n.  A  disease  under  the  tail 

of  a  sheep. 

Taijanrosr  .  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govt, 
of  Ekaterin  s’av,  near  the  X.W.  extremity  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov.  It  has  a  harbor  and  fortress,  maritime  and 
commercial  courts,  a  naval  hospital,  and  a  lazaretto. 
Its  port  was  termed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  I.  died  here  in  1825. 

Ta  ges.  tai-jees.  Mvtfi.  A  grand?' n  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  first  who  taught  the  twelve  nations  of  the  Etruscans 
the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  He  was  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  clod  of  earth  turned  up  by  the  plough  of 
an  Etruscan  laborer,  and  to  have  assumed  human  shape 
in  order  to  instruct  the  Etruscans  in  that  knowledge  of 
omens  and  of  incantations  for  which  they  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated. 

Tase  fes».  B  :  The  French  Marigold,  a  genus  of 
showy  annual  plants,  order  Admics*.  the  species  of 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  but  are 
also  grown  in  China  and  India.  The  scent  of  the  com- 


Fig.  2463.  —  TAGETES  SIGN'ATA  SUMILA. 

moa  species  is  strong  and  offensive,  but  T.  si  gnat  a  su- 
mila  Fig  2463  .  aud  the  continuous  flowering  T.  tenui- 
folia,  with  very  finely  cut  leaves,  has  a  more  agreeable 
balsamic  smell. 

Tag  ger,  ».  One  wh  ■.  or  that  which,  joins  one  thing 
to  soother. —  Anything  pointed  like  a  tag.  —  A  thin 
kind  of  tin  plate. 

Taithanic  r  Tasrhkaiintic  Mountains,  in 

Stic  York,  a  range  extending  from  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  along  the  E.  border  of  New  York,  to  the  Highlands. 

Taghkanic  m  -i-c  .  .  .  in  N>  F  i.  a  post-town  of 
Ccdumbia  co,  1"  m.  S.E.  of  Hadna.  Pq>.  (1890)  liKS. 

Tatrlia.  tiil’ya.  n.  M-  A  system  of  fixed  pulleys 
collected  in  one  common  block,  and  also  of  a  system  of 
movable  pulleys  in  a  separate  block,  to  which  the 
w -right  is  attached,  with  one  string  going  round  all  the 
pulleys,  and  having  one  of  its  ends  fixed  to  a  point  in 
the  system,  and  the  oth-r  end  going  from  one  of  the 
fixed  pulleys  drawn  by  the  power. 

Tasliaeo  tian  Opera  tion.u.  ( Surg .  Same  as 

RhinopLasTT.  q.  r. 

Tasliaeozzo.  •  ll-y  ’so.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the 
Ismele,  ‘JO  m.  from  A  .pula.  Pop.  4.724  In  1269.  Charles 
d'Anjou  here  defeated  Conradin.  and  ended  the  rule  of 
the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty  in  Italy. 

Tasliaiuento.  taVy:;-  ‘o.  a  river  of  X.  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Alps.  and.  after  a  conrse  of  100  m  .  entering 
the  Adriatic  Sea  near  its  X.  extremity.  On  its  banks, 
the  French,  under  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  defeated  the 
Austrians,  under  the  Archduke  Charles  March  16,1797. 
Massena  gained  another  battle  here  in  1805. 

Taslioni.  Maria.  ~.-yC  nt.  a  dancer,  of  Italian  descent. 
R.  in  Stockn.'lm,  1804.  She  made  her  debut  in  1S27,  at 
the  French  ripera.  where  she  achieved  a  great  success, 
and  increased  her  fame  by  visits  to  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  ap[>earing  in  Loudon  in  1S3S.  In  the  ex¬ 
quisite,  airy  style  of  her  performance,  dancing  might 
truly  be  said  to  be  the  “  poetry  of  motion/’  She  mar¬ 
ried  Count  Gilbert  le  Yoisins.  and  in  1*47  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  has  since  resided  in  Italy.  D.  1S34. 

Tag  -lock.  An  entangled  lock. 

Tas  -  rag.  ..  The  ra  le:  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

I  ag  -tai  I.  A  worm  with  a  tail  of  a  'different  color. — 
A  sycophant :  a  toady;  a  paras  it-. 

Tasns.  :<  gis.)  [Sp.  Taj <  The  largest  river  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  which,  rising  between  the  Sierra  de 
Albarracin  and  the  Sierra  Molina,  on  the  frontier  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Xew  Castile,  flows  S.:  then,  holding  a  W.  course 
Through  the  rest  of  Spain,  enters  Portugal,  wh-n.  pursuing 
a  more  S.  direction,  it  passes  Li?L  u,  forming  the  mag- 


nific-ut  harbor  of  that  city,  and.  spreading  into  a  splen¬ 
did  actuary.  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Atlantic, 
after  a  course  of  400  m.  Above  the  capital  of  Portugal 
it  has  a  width  of  5  m. ;  at  the  city  a  breadth  of  2  in. ; 
but.  in  consequence  of  its  deep  banks  aud  impetuous 
current,  the  T.  is  but  little  adapted  to  mercantile  pur¬ 
poses.  aud  is  at  present  only  navigable  to  Abrantes. 

Talii  ti.  or Otaheite,  the  chief  of  the  Society  Islauds.  is 
62  in.  long,  about  12U  m.  in  circumference,  and  consists 
of  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  3  m. 
broad,  but  which  is  submerged  at  high  water.  Pop. 
14,500.  of  whom  more  than  16,000  are  natives.  The 
chief  town  is  Papiete ,  with  a  safe  harbor.  The  French 
estab.  themselves  here,  1846,  and  T.  is  now  under  a  French 
protectorate.  For  hist..  Ac.,  of  T  .  see  Society  Islands. 

Tai.  ifui  or  ti.)  the  name  of  several  cities  of  China, 
principally  iu  the  X.  provinces. 

Tail.  n.  'A.  S.  tagel.  tcegl.]  The  part  of  an  animal 
which  terminates  its  body  behind,  hanging  loose  from 
the  extremity  of  the  vertebrae,  and  generally  covered 
with  hair.  —  The  lower  part  of  anything,  noting  inferi¬ 
ority :  as,  "  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  aud  not 
the  tail."  ( Deut .  xxviii.  16.) — The  reverse  side  of  a  coin; 

—  seldom  used,  except  iu  the  expression  “  heads  or  tails” 
in  tossing  a  piece  of  money  to  decide  some  point  by  its 
fall.  —  Anything  banging  long,  as  a  catkin. —  Retinue; 
the  train  of  followers  belonging  to  a  Highland  chief. 

( Anat .)  That  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  attached 
to  the  movable  part. 

f-4rc/i.)  The  bottom  of  anv  member,  or  of  a  slab  or  tile. 

-pi.  See  Tailing. 

(Pot.)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  certain 
seeds,  formed  of  the  permanent  elongated  style.  —  Any- 
elongated.  flexible,  termiual  part,  as  a  petiole  or  pedun¬ 
cle. 

(Surg.)  A  partial  incision  ;  —  called  also  tailing. 
(Hus.  The  part  of  a  note  which  runs  perpendicularly 
upward  and  downward  from  the  head  ;  the  stem. 

( Saut.i  A  strap  connected  with  a  block,  by  which 
it  may  be  secured  to  a  rope,  spar,  Ac. 

Tail  of  a  gale  or  storm.  (Saut.)  The  abatement  or] 
closing  part  of  a  gale,  Ac.  —  Tail  of  a  lock,  on  a  canal, 
the  entrance  into  the  lower  pond. —  To  turn  tail,  to  flee  ;  | 
to  run  away;  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice. 

(Laic.)  Fr.  taillo .]  Abridgment;  limitation. — 
Estate  in  tail,  a  limited  fee  ;  or,  an  estate  limited  to  cer- 1 
tain  heirs,  and  from  which  the  other  heirs  are  cut  off  or  ] 
precluded. 

r.  a.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  the  tail. 

To  tail  in.  or  on.  (Arch.)  To  attach  or  secure  by  ! 
one  of  the  ends  into  a  wall  or  some  other  support ;  as, 
to  tail  in  a  beam. 

Tail  -board,  n.  The  movable  board  at  the  hinder 
part  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

Tai  loti.  tdhJ.j  a.  Possessing  a  tail. 

Tail  injf.  (Arc/,  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone 1 
or  brick  inserted  in  a  wall. 

— -pi.  In  winnowing  grain,  the  lighter  parts  blown  to  one 
end  of  the  heap. 

Taillo.  n.  )Fr.,  from  tailler,  to  cut.]  (Law.)  A  por¬ 
tion  taken  out  of  an  estate,  as,  iu  Fngland,  an  estate  tail. 

—  In  the  old  French  jurisprudence,  any  imposition 
levied  by  the  king  or  any  other  lord  on  his  teuants. 
The  exceedingly  unfair  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  T. 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French  revolution. 

Tailless,  a.  Without  a  tail. 

Tail  or.  nr  Fr  tai/Uur,  from  tailhar.  to  cut:  L.  Lat. 
talUator.]  One  who  cuts  out  and  sews  cloth ;  one  whose  I 
occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  men's  garments. 

— r.  n.  To  follow  the  business  of  a  tailor;  to  practise | 
making  men's  clothes;  as.  he  is  in  the  tailoring  line. 

Tail  or-bird.  n.  Zool.)  A  name  applied  to  some 
species  ot  -  'ft -billed  Indian  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sylna.  family  SylcicnluUc ,  and  celebrated  for  the  inge¬ 
nious  way  iu  which  they  prepare  their  nests.  See  Bird. 
and  Fig.  360. 

Tai  1  oress,  n.  A  female  tailor. 

Tail  ori njr.  n.  The  work  or  the  business  of  a  tailor 
or  tailoress. 

Tail  -piece,  n.  A  piece  at  the  end,  as  of  a  series  of  en¬ 
gravings  :  an  appendage.  —  A  piece  of  ebony  or  other 
material  appended  to  the  end  of  a  violin  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

— pi.  (Jb-int.)  Ornaments,  in  wood  or  metal,  placed  in 
short  pages,  partly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

Tail  -race,  n.  The  channel  through  which  water  runs 
from  a  mill  after  passing  the  wheel. 

Tail  -stock,  n.  The  sliding-block  or  support,  in  a 
lathe  which  carries  the  tail-screw  aud  adjustable  centre, 
the  heailsioek  l«eing  that  |«rt  by  woich  the  mandrel  is 
supported 

Tail  -vice.  n.  A  small  hand-rice,  with  a  tail  or  handle. 

Tail  -water,  n.  The  waste  water  discharged  from  the 
buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in  motion. 

Taint,  r.  a.  [Fr.  teindrr ;  Lat.  lingo,  tinchis.]  To  stain, 
dye.  sully,  or  tarnish;  as.  a  man  nt  tainted  honor.  —  To 
imbue  or  impregnate,  as  with  some  extraneous  matter 
which  series  to  transmogrify  the  native  qualities  of  the 
substance. —  To  coirupt:  to  infect:  to  vitiate;  to  poi- 
so'n;  as.  putrid  garbage  taints  the  atmosphere. 

— r.  n.  To  be  tainted,  infected,  or  corrupted ;  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  something  which  serves  to  corrupt. — 
To  be  affected  with  incipient  rottenness;  as.  tainted  meat.  | 

— ii-  A  stain:  a  tincture.  —  Infection;  corruption;  de¬ 
pravation;  as.  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  blood.  —  A  slur, 
stain,  or  blemish  upon  character  or  reputation ;  as,  the 
taint  of  treason. 

Taint,  n.  A  lanc^tlirust  which  fails  to  hit  the  object 
i  uteuded.  —  The  bungling  or  dishonorable  breaking  of  a 
lance  in  the  jousts. 

Taint  less,  a.  Pure;  free  from  taint  or  infection. 


Taint'lessly.  adr.  In  a  taintless  manner. 

Tai-w  an-foo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  on. 
a  large  alluvial  plain  on  the  S.W.  coast,  in  Lat.  about 
23°  X.  It  is  a  large  straggling  town,  surrounded  by  a 
liigh  battlemented  wall,  6  iu.  iu  extent.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  was  once  considerable,  but  owiDg  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbor,  trade  has  entirely  departed,  and 
no  European  vessel  of  the  smallest  burden  can  enter  the 
so-called  port.  Pup  large  but  decreasing. 

Taja^'n.  Tajas  su,  n.  (ZoSl.)  Same  as  Peccary,  q.  v. 

Tajumul  co,  or  Taxamclco,  in  Central  America,  a 
town  of  Guatemala,  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Taja- 
mttlco;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Take,  r.  a.  (imp.  TOOK  ;  pp.  taken.)  [A.  S.  tacan  ;  al¬ 
lied  to  Lat.  tango ,  to  touch.]  Used  in  a  sense  of  more- 
or  less  activity :  —  to  lay  hold  of:  to  get  hold  or  gain 
possession  of  in  almost  any  manner;  to  seize:  to  grasp  ; 
to  assist  one’s  self  to  with  the  bands  or  otherwise; 
hence,  specifically,  to  get  into  one's  power  for  keeping 
by  force  or  artifice;  to  procure  tbe  custody  or  control 
of;  to  make  captive  or  prisoner;  —  also,  to  befall  or 
come  upon ;  as.  to  take  an  infection,  to  take  that  which, 
does  not  belong  to  one,  Ac. ;  —  also,  to  attack  ;  to  seize ; 
to  fasten  on  forcibly;  as,  to  take  a  city,  to  take  a  ship, 
he  was  taken  with  sickness,  Ac.  —  To  captivate  with 
pleasure ;  to  engage  or  entrap  tbe  affections,  interest,  or 
sympathies  of;  to  charm;  to  cast  a  glamour  over;  as, 
lie  was  very  much  taken  with  the  lady’s  appearance. — 
To  choose ;  to  elect :  to  make  choice  or  selection  of ;  — 
also,  to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  turn  to  ;  to  betake  or  ap¬ 
ply  one's  self  to  ;  —  in  this  latter  sense  frequently  used 
intransitively;  as.  the  badger  takes  a  hole,  a  person 
takes  shelter,  one  is  obliged  to  take  such  and  such  a 
course.  Ac.  —  To  employ:  to  occupy:  to  use;  hence,  to 
require;  to  demand  :  to  exact;  as,  it  will  take  me  some¬ 
time  to  finish  the  work,  it  takes  so  much  money  to  get 
to  Europe.  —  To  copy  :  to  draw ;  to  imitate  pictorially  ; 
to  delineate ;  to  sketch  :  as,  to  take  a  person's  portrait. — 
To  draw;  to  derive;  to  deduce;  as,  an  inference  taken 
from  premises.  —  To  adopt :  to  assume ;  to  receive,  as 
any  temper  or  disposition  of  mind  :  to  enjoy  or  experi¬ 
ence,  as  any  sensation  or  emotion ;  to  yield  to,  or  per¬ 
mit  one's  self  to  accept:  to  receive,  as  an  impression; 

—  used  in  general  definitions,  confined  by  the  following 
complement,  in  many  phrases  of  a  somewhat  idiomatic 
character;  as,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  to  take  an  objection  or  resolution. 

“  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  "  —  Shake. 

— Employed  in  a  more  or  less  passive  sense  :  — To  receive- 
or  accept,  as  what  is  offered  ;  to  admit ;  not  to  refuse, 
decline,  or  reject ;  as,  his  word  may  be  taken  with  con¬ 
fidence.  to  take  paper  currency  in  place  of  coin,  Ac. — 
To  swallow,  as  meat,  or  drink,  or  medicine ;  to  partake 
of :  as.  to  take  one’s  dinner,  to  take  a  pill,  allow  me  to- 
take  wine  with  you.  and  the  like.  —  To  leap,  surmount, 
or  pass  over;  not  to  balk  at  or  refuse;  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  with  readiness ;  as.  tbe  horse  took  all  before 
him  going  across  country.  —  To  tolerate;  to  endure; 
to  bear  without  repugnance  or  resentment ;  to  submit 
to  without  objection  or  repudiation  :  as,  to  give  a  joke 
and  take  a  joke,  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  an  insnlt 
tamely.  —  To  receive,  as  an  impression,  into  the  mind; 
to  admit,  as  meaning;  to  understand  in  a  particular 
sense ;  to  interpret ;  to  regard  or  look  upon  ;  to  embrace, 
as  an  idea ;  to  allow:  to  entertain  an  opinion  ;  to  sup¬ 
pose  :  not  to  dispute :  as,  I  take  him  to  be  a  good  sort  of 
man.  tinsel  is  sometimes  taken  for  gold. 

-To  admit :  to  agree  with  ;  to  snbmit ;  to  receive  ;  —  em¬ 
ployed  iu  general  senses :  as,  to  take  a  certain  shape,  to- 
take  one  at  one's  word,  Ac.  —  To  conduct ;  to  transfer; 
to  convey,  move,  or  remove ;  to  assume  ;  to  recover,  Ac.;. 

—  used  along  with  prepositions. —  To  take,  advantage, 
of.  to  avail  one's  self  of  a  favorable  state  of  things  to  the 
prejudice  of:  as.  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman's  confi¬ 
dence.  —  To  take,  aim,  to  aim ;  to  direct  the  eye  or 
weapon  :  as.  to  take  aim  at  a  mark.  —  To  take  air,  to  be 
made  public  or  be  disclosed,  as  something  intended  to 
be  a  secret.  —  To  take  along,  to  carry,  conduct,  lead,  or 
convey  ;  as.  he  took  his  wife  along  with  him.  —  To  take 
arms,  or  take  up  arms,  to  begin  war;  to  commence  hos¬ 
tile  operations:  as,  “To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  take  away,  to  remove  ;  to  shift 
off:  to  cause  deprivation  or  withdrawal  of:  as,  to  take 
away  a  vintner's  license,  to  take  a  person’s  life  away. — 
To  take  breath,  to  cease,  as  from  toil,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  or  refreshed.  —  To  take  care,  to  be  careful  or 
solicitous :  —  preceding  of,  or  for.  —  To  take  care  of,  to 
care  for:  to  have  tbe  charge,  superintendence,  or  super¬ 
vision  of;  as,  he  takes  care  of  his  money. — To  take  down. 
(1.)  To  reduce  in  height  or  elevation  ;  to  bring  down,  as 
from  a  high  or  higher  place ;  as,  to  take  down  a  picture ; 

—  hence,  to  depress  ;  to  bring  lower  in  place  ;  as,  to  take 
down  an  arrogant  individual  (2.)  To  imbibe ;  to  swal¬ 
low  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  jorum  of  punch.  (3.)  To  pull 
to  pieces;  to  demolish  or  dismantle;  as.  take,  down  a 
scaffold,  to  take  down  a  ship's  rigging.  (4.)  To  record; 
to  note  or  write  down  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Congress.  (5.)  To  assail  ;  to  make  an  attack  or 
onslaught  upon.  —  To  take  effect,  to  he  efficacious ;  to- 
have  the  result  or  effect  intended:  as,  the  medicine  took 
the  desired  effect.  —  To  take  fire,  to  become  kindled,  Ig¬ 
nited,  or  inflamed. —  To  take  from.  (1.)  To  detract ;  to- 
derogate  ;  as.  a  concession  takes  from  the  integrity  of  a 
demand.  (2.)  To  deduct :  to  subtract ;  as,  take  2  from  8, 
and  6  remains.  (3.)  To  take  ground  to  the  right,  or  left. 
(Mil.)  To  move,  as  troops,  to  the  right  or  left. —  To 
take  heart,  to  gain  confidence  or  courage:  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  reverses,  he  took  heart  again. —  To  take 
heed,  to  be  cautions,  careful,  or  wary;  as,  “  Take  heed  of 
a  mischievous  man.”  (E:ct.  xi.  33.)  —  To  take  hold  of,  to- 
grasp ;  to  seize  ;  to  fix  or  lay  a  grip  on :  as,  to  take  holtP 
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of  an  offender.  —  To  take  horse ,  to  mount  in  the  saddle : 
to  ride  or  proceed  on  horseback. —  To  take  in.  (1.)  To 
enclose  ;  to  fence ;  to  put  a  barrier  round  ;  as,  to  take  in 
a  patch  of  laud.  (2.)  To  comprise  or  comprehend ;  to 
I  encompass,  encircle,  or  embrace;  as,  to  take  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  scheme.  (3.)  To  contract ;  to  circumscribe ;  to 
bring  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  brail  or  furl  ;  as,  to 
take  in  a  tucker,  to  take  in  sail.  (4.)  To  cheat ;  to  swin¬ 
dle  ;  to  gull  :  to  dupe ;  to  circumvent ;  to  deceive  ;  as,  to 

[be  taken  in  by  an  impostor.  (Colloq.)  (5.)  To  admit ;  to 
receive  ;  as.  a  leaky  ship  takes  in  water.  (6.)  To  absorb 
or  receive  into  the  mind  or  understanding;  as,  let  him 
take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him.  —  To  receive  at 
regular  or  stated  times  ;  as,  to  take  m  a  book  published 

!iu  numbers. —  To  take  in  hand,  to  put  into  application 
or  operation ;  to  undertake ;  to  attempt  to  perform  or 
execute;  as,  he  took  in  hand  more  than  ho  had  power  to 
accomplish.  —  To  take  in  rain,  to  use,  employ,  or  utter, 
as  in  an  oath  or  imprecation  ;  as,  to  take  God's  name  in 
rain.  —  To  take  leave,  to  make  one’s  adieu  ;  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  ;  as,  he  went  away  without  taking  leave.  —  To  take 
notice.  (1.)  To  observe  or  remark  with  particular  at¬ 
tention.  (2.)  To  denote  by  some  act  that  observation 
is  made;  as,  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  impropriety. 
—  To  take  oath,  to  swear  in  a  solemn  or  judicial  manner; 
to  make  legal  affirmation  ;  as,  to  take  oath  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. —  To  take  off.  (1.)  To  remove,  ns  from  the  out¬ 
side,  or  from  the  top  of  anything ;  as,  to  take  off'  one’s 
hat.  (2.)  To  amputate:  to  cut  or  lop  off;  as,  to  take 
off  a  limb,  to  take  off  a  decayed  branch.  (3.)  To  destroy  ; 
as,  how  many  lives  have  been  taken  off  in  fevers.  (4.) 
To  invalidate;  to  remove;  as,  to  take  off  the  gist  of  a 
proposition.  (5.)  To  withdraw  :  to  call  or  allure  away  ;  i 
as,  oue’s  thoughts  cannot,  sometimes,  be  taken  off'  from 
a  sad  theme.  (0.)  To  imbibe ;  to  swallow  ;  to  perform  the 
act  of  deglutition;  ns,  to  take  off"  a  glassof  cura^ott.  (7.)  To 
purchase  ;  to  receive,  as  a  commodity,  to  take  in  trade; 
as,  1  took  a  parcel  of  tea  off'  his  hands.  (S.)  To  copy;  to  de¬ 
lineate  ;  to  reproduce;  as,  " They  take  off’aU  their  models 
in  wood.”  (Addison.)  (9.)  To  impersonate ;  to  imitate: 
to  mimic;  also,  to  burlesque;  as,  to  take  off'  another’s 
eccentricities  of  manner.  (10.)  To  dispose  of ;  to  find 
place  or  position  for;  as,  “  More  are  bred  scholars  than 
preferments  can  take  off.’’  (Bacon.) — To  take  on.  to 
‘  ke  upon  one's  self ;  to  assume  ;  as,  he  takes  on  him¬ 
self  the  entire  responsibility. —  To  take  one's  own  course, 
to  have  one's  own  way;  to  pursue  such  measures  as  are 
dictated  by  one’s  own  mind;  as,  a  wilful  man  will  per¬ 
sist  in  taking  his  own  course.  —  To  take  out,  (1.)  To  re¬ 
move  from  within  any  place;  to  withdraw;  to  separate; 
as,  to  take  out  the  intestines  in  dissecting  a  dead  body. 
(2.)  To  remove ;  to  clear  or  cleanse  from  ;  as,  to  take  o at 
ink-stains  from  linen.  —  To  take  a  paper,  or  serial  pub¬ 
lication,  Ac.,  to  receive  regularly,  on  paying  the  amount 
of  subscription  ;  as,  to  take  the  “New  York  Herald.’’  — 
To  take  part,  to  participate  in  ;  to  share ;  as,  he  takes  part 
in  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners. —  To  take 
xirt  with,  to  unite,  join, or  identify  one’s  self  with;  as, 
le  took  part  with  the  Confederates  during  the  war. —  To 
take  place.  (1.)  To  happen;  to  occur;  to  come  to  pass; 
as,  when  will  the  extinction  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
Movemeut  take  place  t  (2.)  To  prevail;  to  have  result 
or  effect;  as,  the  altercation  wound  up  with  a  general 
fracas  taking  place. —  To  take  root.  (1.)  To  vegetate;  to 
live  and  grow  ;  as,  a  plant  takes  root,  (2.)  To  be  founded, 
established,  or  consolidated;  as,  Republican  principles 
have  taken  strong  root  in  this  country. —  To  take  sides, 
to  become  an  adherent  or  partisan  of  one  of  two  parties 
in  mutual  antagonism:  as.  to  take  sides  with  the  weak 
against  the  strong. —  7b  take  stock.  See  Stock.  —  To  take 
advantage  of,  to  employ  to  advantageous  effect;  toavail 
of  an  ml  vantage  presented  by  ;  as,  he  takes  advantage  off 
the  fall  in  gold. — 7b  take  the  air,  to  walk  or  ride  in  the 
open  air;  to  take  out-door  exercise;  as,  an  invalid  takes 
the  air  on  a  sunny  day. —  To  take  the  field.  (J ill.)  To 
enter  upon  the  operations  of  a  campaign;  as,  the  French 
took  the  field  against  Germany.  —  To  take  to  heart,  to  be 
I  sensibly  affected  by  ;  to  feel  acutely  or  poignantly  ;  as, 
she  took  her  husband’s  death  to  heart.  —  To  take  up.  (1.) 
To  lift;  to  raise;  to  upheave;  to  elevate;  ns,  to  take  up 
a  heavy  weight,  f'2.)  To  buy  or  borrow;  to  purchase, 
as  for  speculation;  as.  to  take  up  redeemable  securities. 
(3.)  To  begin;  as,  to  take  up  a  sudden  friendship.  (4.) 
(Surg.)  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  ligature.  (5.)  To  en¬ 
gross;  to  engage;  to  employ,  as  the  attention  with; 
i  as,  novel-reading  takes  up  tin*  best  id  her  time.  (6.)  4o 
take  or  adopt  for  a  permanent  settlement ;  as,  to  take  up 
one’s  rest  in  the  Christian  religion.  (7.)  To  seize ;  to 
;■  capture;  to  arrest ;  to  catch  aud  take  into  custody ;  as, 
to  take  up  a  fellon.  (8.)  To  admit ;  to  believe;  to  enter¬ 
tain  ;  as,  “  the  ancients  took  up  experiments  on  credit.” 
(Bacon.)  (9.)  To  reprimand;  to  censure;  to  answer 
by  reproof;  as,  he  took  him  up  roundly  lor  his  impel  ti- 
nenco.  (Iff.)  To  begin  where  another  left  off;  as,  “  I 
take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid  it  down.  Dryden. 

F  (11.)  To  fill;  to  occupy :  as,  bulky  articles  take  up 
much  room.  (12.)  To  manage  or  carry  oil  in  the  place 
<>t  another  ;  to  assume;  as,  1  took  up  my  trietid  s  quat- 
1  rol.  (13.)  To  comprise ;  to  include  ;  to  comprehend ;  as, 
the  history  takes  up  the  first  half  of  the  century.  (14.) 

I  To  adopt ;  to  assume  ;  as,  he  took  up  his  old  trade  again. 

I  ( 1,>.)  To  collect ;  to  exact  or  claim  payment  of,  as  a  tax  : 

.  as,  to  take  up  the  yearly  tribute. —  h  nodes.  (In.)  io 
;  favor;  to  espouse  the  cause  id’;  to  receive,  admit,  or 
I  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance ;  as  he 
I  has  taken  up  with  the  government  alter  all  that  has 
|  passed.  (17.)  To  pay  and  receive  ;  as,  to  take  up  a  promts- 
|  sory  note. —  7b  take  up  arms,  to  enter  upon  open  or 
9  overt  resistance;  to  begin  hostile  operations;  as,  the 
people  rose  and  took  up  arms.  —  To  take  up  one  s  con- 
|  nection,  to  eud  oue's  association  or  relations.  7b  lake  1 


upon  one's  self.  (1.)  To  uacertake:  to  assume;  to  claim 
authority  ;  as.  he  took  upon  himself  to  interfere  unneces¬ 
sarily.  (2.)  To  make  self-appropriation  of;  to  permit 
the  imputation  to  one’s  selt  of;  as,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  payment  of  his  sou’s  debts.  —  7b  take  up  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  see  Gauntlet. 

■t\  a.  To  move  or  direct  the  course  ;  to  go  ;  to  proceed  ; 
to  betake  one’s  self;  to  resort  to;  as,  being  hotly  pur¬ 
sued,  the  thief  took  to  his  heels.  —  To  please  :  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable;  to  gain  reception  ;  as,  a  really  good  uovel  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  take  with  the  public. — To  have  the  in¬ 
tended  or  natural  effect;  as,  "  Putrid  earth  will  best  in 
vineyards  take.’’  (Dryden.)  —  To  catch;  to  seize;  to  fix, 
or  become  iufixed;  as,  the  bait  laid  out  for  him  did  not 
take. —  To  take  after.  (\.)  To  copy;  to  imitate;  to  fol¬ 
low  as  a  model;  as,  a  true  Englishman  takes  after  the 
John  Bull  pattern.  (2.)  To  be  like:  to  resemble;  as, 
the  sou  takes  after  his  father.  —  To  take  in  with,  to  re¬ 
sort  to.  —  To  take  on.  (1.)  To  be  violently  or  uncontrol¬ 
lably  affected ;  as,  she  took  on  terribly  iu  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy.  (2.)  To  act  or  assume  a  part  or  impersonation  ; 
to  assume  or  perform  a  character;  as,  “  I  take  not  on 
one  here  as  a  physician.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  take  to.  (1.)  To 
be  fond  of ;  to  apply  to  ;  to  become  attached  to,  or  en- 
amoved  of;  as,  children  take  to  those  who  take  to  them, 
he  took  to  drinking  and  dissipation.  (2.)  To  betake  to  ; 
to  have  recourse  to  :  as,  alter  trying  his  hand  at  trade,  1 
he  took  to  the  study  of  law.  —  To  take  up,  to  adopt  ;  to 
follow  up ;  as,  on  the  father’s  death,  his  son  took  up  the 
business.  —  To  take  up  with.  (1.)  To  be  contented  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  receive :  to  receive  and  make  the  best  of;  as,  in 
important  matters  we  should  not  put  up  with  mere 
probabilities.  (2.)  To  dwell ;  to  reside  with  ;  as,  ho  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  person  to  take  up  with. 

Take,  n.  In  fishermen's  parlance,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken  at  one  haul  or  catch  ;  as,  a  good  take  of  cod. 

( 1'rint .)  The  quantity  of  copy  taken  in  hand  by  a 
compositor  at  onetime. 

Tiilte'-in,  n. ;  pi.  Take-ins.  An  imposition ;  a  swindle; 
a  fraud:  that  by  which  one  is  takcu  in,  duped,  or  de¬ 
frauded. 

Tnkc'-off,  n. ;  pi.  Take-offs.  An  imitation  after  the 
manner  of  a  caricature. 

Tak'er,  n.  One  who  takes  or  receives;  as,  a  money- 
taker. —  One  who  catches  or  apprehends;  ns,  a  thief- 
taker. —  One  who  subdues  or  causes  to  surrender;  as, 
the  taker  of  a  fortress. 

Tali  i ug'.  a.  Alluring;  attracting;  enticing;  as,  a 
taking  manner. 

— n.  Act  of  gaining  possession ;  a  seizing  :  apprehension  ; 
seizure. — Agitation  ;  excitement :  perturbation  of  mind  ; 
as,  when  the  news  was  imparted  to  her,  she  fell  into  a 
taking. 

Tilk  ing  l.v.  adv.  In  a  taking  or  attractive  manner. 

Ttik'iiigne$$,  n.  The  quality  of  pleasing. 

T’llla’ria,  n.  pi.  [hat.  talaris  —  talus,  ankle.]  (Myth.) 
Winged  sandals  represented  as  attached  to  the  feet ;  — 
mainly  considered  as  an  attribute  of  the  god  Mercury. 

Talnvera  tie  lit  Hoy  un.(ta-la-vai'ra dai  la  rai-e-na, ) 
a  town  of  Spain,  iu  New  Castile,  on  the  Tagus,  68  m. 
S.W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  SJffO.  It  is  noted  lor  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  French  by  the  Auglo-Spuuish 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  July,  1809. 

Tal  bot,  John,  Lord,  a  celebrated  English  military  com¬ 
mander,  u.  at  Hletchmore,  1373.  In  1414  ho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  lie  suppressed 
a  rebellion,  and  brought  thechief,  Donald  Macmorrough, 
to  England.  In  14211  he  attended  llenry  \  .  to  France, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  his  two  sieges  and  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  Paris.  In  the  next  reign  he  laid  siege 
to  Orleans,  where  his  name  struck  terror  into  the 
French  soldiers;  but  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc 
turned  the  scale,  and  the  English  army  retreated.  The 
battle  of  Patai  completed  the  disaster,  and  T.  was  made 
prisoner.  At  the  end  of  three  years  aud  a  half  he  was 
exchanged,  aud  again  led  the  English  to  victory.  He 
took  many  strong  places,  and  carried  his  arms  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  He  was  again  sent  to  Ireland,  and,  on  his  return 
to  France,  ho  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Ohatillon, 
when  his  usual  good  fortune  forsook  him,  and  he  and 
his  son  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  14,r>3.  The  English  on 
this  occasion  were  wholly  routed,  aud  their  expulsion 
from  France  soon  followed. 

Tal  bot,  in  Florida,  an  island  off  tho  N.E.  coast,  oppo¬ 
site  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s  River,  9  m.  long  aud  2  broad. 

Talbot,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  3(1(1  sq.  m.  iiieers. 
Flint  river,  and  Parchelaga,  llcaverdam,  and  Cputoi 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Talbottou.  Pop.  (1397)  14,44(1. 

Talbot,  in  Maryland,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay;  area,  285  sq.m.  The  Choptatik  river  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  E.  Surface,  level;  sail,  fertile.  Cap.  Easton. 
Cep.  (1897)  21,290. 

Tal  bot  ton,  in  Georgia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Talbot 
co.,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Tal'botypo,  n.  A  photographic  process,  so  called  in 
honor  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot;  —  also  called 
calotype.  See  Photography. 

Tull*.  n.  [tier,  talk.]  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral  oc¬ 
curring  iu  crumbling,  laminated,  and  foliated  masses 
of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white.  It  resembles  mica, 
but  is  much  softer,  and  although  flexible,  is  not  elastic. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crayons,  for  crucibles, 
as  a  grease  absorbent,  and  in  making  porcelain.  Much 
of  the  so-called  commercial  'T.  is  mica.  /’.  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  rocks,  such  as  7’.-schist, 
chlorite-schist,  steatite,  serpentine,  Ac.  Chemically  con¬ 
sidered,  it  consists  principally  of  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Tnl'cii,  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  Maule,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Chil¬ 
ian  ;  pop.  17,900. 


Talean'.  in  S.  America,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Chili,  between  the  island  of  Chiloe  aud  the  mainland; 
hat.  42°  47'  S.,  Lou.  72°  58'  W. 

Tal’cite,  n.  (Min.)  The  same  as  Nacrite,  q.  v. 

Talcky,  Ta loose.  T  alcoiis.  (tdlk'y.)  a.  Like  talc; 
consisting  of,  or  containing,  talc ;  as,  a  talcky  substauce. 

Tale'-slate.  n.  Indurated  talc.  See  Talc. 

Tale,  n.  [From  till;  A.  S.  tellan.]  Something  told,  re¬ 
lated,  or  narrated  ;  an  oral  recital ;  as,  “  Ev’ry  tongue 
brings  iu  a  sev’ral  tale."  (Shaks.) — A  story;  an  anec¬ 
dote  ;  a  narrative;  the  rehearsal  of  a  series  of  events  or 
adventures,  commonly  some  trifling  incident,  or  a  ficti¬ 
tious  uarrutive;  a  fable;  an  incident;  as,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  —  Reckoning;  account  set  down;  number  com¬ 
puted  ;  as,  “  The  iguorant  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by 
weight.”  (Hooker.)  —  Information;  a  telliug;  disclosure 
of  auythiug  secret ;  as.  to  tell  tules  out  of  school. 

Talp'-bearer,  n.  A  person  who  officially  tells  tales 
or  repeats  what  he  has  heard  to  the  disadvantage  or  an¬ 
noyance  of  another  persou  ;  one  who  impertinently  com¬ 
municates  intelligence  or  anecdotes,  and  makes  mis¬ 
chief  among  people  by  his  officious  meddling. 

— a.  Officiously  imparting  information. 

— a.  The  act  of  communicating  information  officiously  ; 
betrayal  of  secrets  in  an  underhand  manner. 

Til  led,  n.  ( Jewish  Antiq.)  A  kind  of  habit  worn  by 
the  Jews,  especially  when  repeating  prayers  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues. 

Tale^  a  I  T  it,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  large  gregarious  Rasorial 
bird,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
the  Turkey  iu  Australia.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Brush  Turkey,  Wattler  Turkey,  aud  New  Hol¬ 
land  Vulture. 

lit l  <‘ lit,  n.  [Fr. ;  hut.  talentum  ;  Gr.  talanton,  a  thing 
weighed,  a  balance.]  (Antiq.)  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  weight  which  was  much  used  iu  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  money.  It  contained  (50  mime;  but  its  value 
varied  in  different  states.  The  Attic  talent  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $990;  the  ,F.ginetan  to  $1,655.  —  Among 
the  Hebrews,  a  weight  and  denomination  of  money  equi¬ 
valent  to  8,000  shekels,  or  about  $1,980. 

— Faculty;  natural  gift  or  endowment ;  eminent  ability  ; 
superior  skill,  or  power  of  accomplishment  or  execu¬ 
tion  ;  —  a  metaphorical  word,  used  generally  in  the 
plural,  and  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  scriptural  Para¬ 
ble  of  the  Talents. 

Tu IT-hUhI.  a.  Possessing  skill  or  talent ;  accomplished ; 
as,  a  talented  writer. 

Tales,  (td'les.)  n.  pi.  (Law.)  If,  by  reason  of  challenges 
or  other  causes  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  tales:  i.  e.,  may 
pray  the  judge  at  the  trial  to  allow  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  men  who  happen  to  he  present  (tales  cir- 
cumstantibus)  to  be  joined  with  the  other  jurors  to  make 
up  the  twelve.  In  practice  this  seldom  arises,  except 
in  the  case  of  special  jury  trials,  when  the  talesmen  are 
taken  from  the  common  jury  panel  in  the  same  court. 

TalosTium,  Talesmen.  (Law.)  A  person  called 

upon  to  supply  a  deficiency  when  a  tales  is  awarded. 

Tale-teller,  n.  A  tale-bearer;  a  tell-tale;  also,  a 
nairiuor  of  tales  or  fictitious  stories. 

Tale  - wise,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or  story. 

Taliaferro,  (pronounced  (tol'e-ver,)  in  Georgia,  a  N.E. 
central  co. ;  area,  185  sip  m.  Fivers.  Little,  and  Ogeo- 
cheo.  Surface,  undulating ;  sail,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Sulphuret  of  iron,  magnetic  ore,  and  gold.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsville. 

In  lion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  tails,  such.]  Retaliation. 
Lex  talionis.  See  Lex. 

Talipot.  Talipot  palm, «.  (Bob)  See  Corypha. 

Talisman,  (tdt'ie-,)  n.;  pi.  Talismans.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  tulcs- 
ma,  an  incantation,  from  teleo,  to  complete,  to  finish. J 
Among  the  Orientals,  a  figure  cut  in  metal,  stone,  Ac., 
supposed  to  have  been  made  with  particular  ceremonies, 
and  under  particular  astrological  circumstances,  and  to 
possess  various  virtues,  but  chiefly  that  of  averting  dis¬ 
ease  or  violent  death  from  the  wearer. —  Hence,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  any  portable  object  endowed  with 
imaginary  influence  in  exercising  evil,  Ac.;  hence,  any¬ 
thing  which  acts  as  a  charm  or  propitious  token;  au 
amulet. 

Talisman'll*.  Talisman'ical,  a.  Magical;  per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  talisman  or  amulet ;  possessing 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  a  talisman,  or  preservative  against 
evils  by  occult  influence. 

TalU,  (tawk,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  talked,)  ( tawkd .) 
[Dan.  tolke;  Icel.  tulka ;  Dan.  talk,  an  interpreter  ;  Gr. 
dialego,  to  converse  with.]  To  speak,  as  in  familiar  dis¬ 
course,  when  two  nr  more  persons  interchange  thoughts 
or  ideas  ;  to  converse  freely  or  without  ceremoniousness ; 
to  indulge  in  colloquy  ;  to  chat;  as,  “  They  always  talk 
who  never  think.”  (Prior.)  —  To  confer ;  to  reason  ;  as, 
he  talked  with  him  to  no  purpose.  —  To  speak  idly  or 
impertinently;  to  prate;  to  chatter;  as,  “Hypocrites 
austerely  talk  of  purity.”  (Milton.) —  To  talk  of,  to  tell  ; 
to  recount;  to  describe;  to  give  account;  as,  travel¬ 
lers  in  strange  lands  talk  of  tho  wonders  they  have  seen, 
—  To  talk  to,  to  advise,  exhort,  or  reprove  gently ;  ns,  it 
is  useless  to  talk  to  a  headstrong  youth.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  speak  with  ease  and  fluency;  to  use  or  em¬ 
ploy  for  conversation  or  communication;  ns,  to  talk 
Spanish. — To  speak  ;  to  utter;  to  mention  iu  speech; 
as,  to  talk  bosh  or  arrant  nonsense.  —  To  spend,  waste, 
or  consume  in  talking;  —  frequently  before  away;  as, 
to  talk  away  an  evening. —  To  talk  over,  to  discuss  ;  to 
talk  about  in  a  deliberative  manner ;  to  confer  upon ;  as, 
to  talk  over  future  plans  or  arrangements. 

— n.  Act  of  talking;  familiar  conversation  or  colloquy; 

mutual  speech  or  discourse  ;  that  which  is  spoken  by 
one  person  in  fluent  or  unconstrained  converse,  or  tho 
mutual  converse  of  two  or  more;  chut;  as,  much  talk 
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aad  little  sense — Report;  rumor;  hearsay;  as,  people 
have  raised  a  talk  about  it. — Subject  of  discourse  or  pub¬ 
lic  conversation  :  as,  his  doings  are  the  talk  of  the  city. 
— Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a  public  con¬ 
ference  ;  a  pow-wow ;  as,  to  hold  a  talk. 

Talkative,  ( tawk'a-t'iv ,)  a.  Giving  to  much  talking  ; 
loquacious  ;  full  of  prate  or  chatter  ;  garrulous  ;  prat¬ 
tling  ;  as,  a  talkative  woman. 

Talkativeness,  (tawk’-,)  n.  The  habit  of  talking  or 
speaking  much  in  conversation  ;  loquacity  ;  garrulity. 
TtUiter,  ( tawk’er ,)  n.  One  who  talks;  notably,  one 
who  is  eminent  for  his,  or  her,  conversational  powers  ; 
as,  a  ready  writer  is  seldom  an  eloquent  talker.  —  A  lo¬ 
quacious  or  garrulous  person,  whether  male  or  female  ; 
a  prattler;  a  prater;  a  chatter-box;  also,  a  boaster;  a 
braggart;  a  teller  of  improbable  stories; — used  in  a 
sense  of  contempt  or  derision ;  as,  the  loudest  talkers 
are  usually  the  least  doers. 

Talking,  ( tawk'-,)n .  Loquacious;  garrulous;  given  to 
talking ;  as,  “  Talking  age.”  —  Goldsmith. 

—n.  Act  of  conversing  familiarly  or  without  constraint; 
as,  she  is  fond  of  talking. 

Tall,  n.  [W.  tal;  Ar.  tala ,  long.]  High  in  stature; 
lofty;  high  and  slender;  —  usually  applied  to  that 
which  grows  —  as,  a  tall  man,  a  tall  tree. 

Tallade'ga,  in  Alabama,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
784  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Coosa  river,  and  the  Chocolocco 
and  other  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. — A 
city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,440. 

Tallade'ga,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 
Tallalias'see,  in  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State  and 
of  Leon  co.,  190  m.  E.  of  Mobile  ;  Lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Lon. 
84°  36'  W.  Pop.  (1897)  4,340. 

Tallahatcli'  ee.  a  river  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Tippah 
co.,  and  unites  with  the  Yallabusha  to  form  the  Yazoo 
at  Leflore,  in  the  \V.  of  Carroll  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  250  in. — A  N.W.  co.;  area,  635  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Tallahatchee  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Gap.  Charleston.  Pop.  (1897)  15,350. 

Tallaho'ina.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lucas  co.,  about  8 
m.  W.  of  Chariton. 

Tallaho'ma,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Jasper  co., 
and  flowing  S.,  enters  Leaf  River  near  Augusta  in 
Perry  co. 

Tallapoo'sa,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  rises 
in  Paulding  co.,  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  Coosa,  abt. 
10  m.  N.  of  Montgomery,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  250  m. 
Tallapoosa,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Tallapoosa,  and  Hileebee,  and  Sawkehatchee 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Can.  Dadeville. 

Tallapoosa,  in  Georgia,  a  city  of  Haralson  co.,  160 
m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,860. 
Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice,  Prince 
de,  (tdl’le-rdnd,)  an  illustrious  French  statesman,  n.  in 
Paris,  1754  ;  an  accident  in  early  life  compelled  him  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  the  church,  but,  being  elected  in 
1788  to  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  he  was  called  upon,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Etats  Gen&roux. 
from  which  event  is  to  be  dated  the  rise  of  that  political 
distinction  which  made  his  name  illustrious  through  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  35  years.  In  1835  he  retired  from 
political  life,  and  I).  1838. 

Tallien.  Jean  Lambert,  a  prominent  character  in  the 
French  Revolution,  B.  in  Paris,  1769.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  September  massacres,  and  for  his 
services  was  returned  to  the  convention.  He  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  defended  Marat,  and,  being 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Bordeaux,  he  threw  the  city  into 
hopeless  misery  by  the  most  atrocious  proscription  and 
massacres.  At  length,  however,  he  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  Madame  de  Fontenai,  a  lady  of  great  personal 
charms,  whose  family  name  was  Cabarrus;  and  his 
heart  of  stone  was  somewhat  softened  by  her  pleadings. 
He  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  milder  proceedings, 
and  Madame  de  Fontenai  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
by  Robespierre.  The  tyrant  offered  her  life  and  liberty 
if  she  would  betray  Tallien.  But  she  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal;  and  sent  privately  this  note  to  T. :  “The  minis¬ 
ter  of  police  has  announced  to  me  that  to-morrow  I  am 
to  appear  at  the  tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  that  I  am  to 
ascend  the  scaffold.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  no  more,  and  that  my  prison-doors  were 
opened.  A  brave  man  might  have  realized  this  dream; 
but,  thanks  to  your  cowardice,  no  one  remains  capable 
of  its  accomplishment.”  T.  answered,  “Be  as  prudent 
as  I  shall  prove  brave;  and,  above  all,  be  tranquil.” 
The  next  day  he  hurried  to  the  tribune,  and,  after  an 
animated  picture  of  the  atrocities  of  Robespierre,  he 
suddenly  turned  to  the  bust  of  Brutus,  and,  invoking 
the  genius  of  the  Roman  patriot,  he  drew  a  dagger  from 
his  bosom,  and  swore  that  he  would  bury  it  in  the 
tyrant’s  heart,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
not  courage  to  order  his  immediate  arrest.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  critical  ;  the  fate  of  T.  hung  on  a  thread;  but 
the  assembly  joined  him,  and  Robespierre  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  T.,  who  now  married  Madame  de  Fonte¬ 
nai  continued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  legisla- 
tur'  tMl  1798,  when  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Egyys  but  he  was  afterwards  little  noticed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  D.  in  great  poverty,  1820. 

Tal'lier,  n.  One  who  keeps  tally. 

Tall'madge,  in  Michigan,  a.  post-township  of  Ottawa 
county. 

Tallmadge,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  co.,  5  in.  E.N.E  of  Akron. 

Tallness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tall;  height 
of  stature ;  loftiness. 

Tallow,  (tal'lb,)  n.  [Dan.  tielg.]  The  melted  and 
purified  suet  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  used  in  the  manufac-l 


ture  of  common  candles.  It  consists  of  various  portions 
of  stearine,  palmitiu,  and  olein,  according  to  its  origin. 
Mutton  T.  is  of  a  much  firmer  consistence  than  that  of 
the  ox, from  containing  less  olein  and  more  stearin. 

Mineral  nr  mountain  tallow.  (Min.)  Same  as  IIal- 
CHEttite.  —  Piney  tallow,  a  vegetable  adipose  substance 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  piney-tree.  —  Vegetable 
tallow,  a  kind  of  fatty  matter,  resembling  tallow,  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  plants. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tallowed  (tdl’lod.)  To  grease  or 
smear  with  tallow. 

— Among  graziers,  butchers,  &c.,  to  fatten  ;  to  cause  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  tallow ;  as,  to  tallow  cattle  or 
sheep. 

Tal'low-catcta,  (-kdch,)  n.  A  low,  mean  fellow;  — 
also,  a  mass  of  fat  rolled  up  into  a  lump. 

Tal'low-chaiHller.v,  n-  Tho  trade  or  occupation 
of  a  maker  of  tallow  candles,  also,  the  place  where 
such  business  is  carried  on. 

Tallower,  n.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  in¬ 
ternally. 

Tallow-face,  n.  A  person  who  has  a  pale,  sickly 
complexion. 

Tallowing;,  n.  Among  farmers  or  graziers,  the  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  feeding  animals  with  a  view  to  the 
accretion  of  tallow  ;  or,  the  property  in  animals  of  pro¬ 
ducing  tallow. 

Tal'lowisli,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  tallow. 

Tal  low-tree,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Stillingia. 

Tallowy,  a.  Greasy  ;  having  the  properties  of  tallow. 

Talllilail.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Issaquena  co.,  70  ui.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Tally,  n.  [F  rom  F’r.  tailler,  to  cut.]  A  piece  of  wood 
on  which  notches  or  scores  are  cut,  as  the  marks  of  a 
number,  such  pieces  or  sticks  being  formerly  used  in 
keeping  accounts,  the  buyer  or  debtor  having  one  stick, 
marked  with  notches  or  scores,  indicating  the  quantity 
of  goods  or  the  price,  and  the  seller  or  creditor  having 
another,  exactly  corresponding.  —  Hence,  one  thing 
made  to  suit  another;  a. match;  a  mate. 

— v.  a.  To  score  with  correspondent  notches;  —  hence, 
to  fit;  to  suit:  to  make  to  correspond;  as,  we  found 
the  two  accounts  to  tally  one  with  the  other. 

( Naut .)  To  haul  aft,  as  the  sheets  of  the  main-  and 
fore-sail. 

— v.  n.  To  correspond ;  to  suit ;  to  be  fitted ;  as,  your 
idea  exactly  tallies  with  mine. 

Tal'ly-trade,  n.  A  system  of  dealing  carried  on  in 
large  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  or  commodities  on  credit  to  their  customers,  who 
agree  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments. 

TaTma.  Francois  Joseph,  a  celebrated  French  trage¬ 
dian,  B.  in  Paris,  1763.  His  naturally  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment  and  artistic  power  found  ample  scope  for  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  tremendous  drama  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  he  rose  to  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  stage.  Napoleon  loaded  him  with 
proofs  of  his  favor,  and  he  was  no  less  honored  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  Louis  XVIII.  D.  1826. 

Talma,  n. ;  pi.  Talmas.  A  kind  of  large  cape  or  ro- 
quelaure,  worn  both  by  males  and  females. 

Tal'miid.  n.  flleb.,  doctrine.]  A  work  which  contains 
those  rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  is  regulated.  It 
is  in  fact  the  interpretation  which  the  ancient  rabbins 
have  affixed  to  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  called  the  tradi¬ 
tional  or  unwritten  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  law  given  to  Moses.  They  are,  however,  both  re¬ 
garded  as  of  like  antiquity,  both  having  been  given 
to  Muses  on  Mount  Sinai.  After  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  under  Adrian,  and  the  consequent  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  oral 
traditions  should  be  lost ;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  committing  them  to  writing,  in  order  to  their  preser¬ 
vation.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Rabbi  Jordah,  sur- 
named  “  the  Iloly,”  made  the  first  permanent  record  of 
them  about  A.  D.  190,  and  120years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  Mishna,  or  text,  and  to  this 
a  twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  commentaries,  were 
subsequently  added ;  the  one  called  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara,  the  other  the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  The  former 
was  begun  by  Rabbi  Asche,  who  d.  427,  and  completed 
by  Rabbi  Jose  some  fifty  years  later.  The  Gemara  of 
Jerusalem  embodied  the  notes  of  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  proceeded  from  the  Academy  at  Tiberias.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  written  about  the  close  of  the  4th 
century.  Thus  we  have  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem 
T.,  having  the  same  text,  but  different  notes. 

Talmud'ic,  Talmud'ieal,  Talimulis'tic,  a. 
[Fr.  talmudique.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to, 
the  Talmud. 

Tal'mudist.  n.  One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

Tal'on,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  the  heel,  from  Lat.  talus,  the 
ankle.]  The  claw  of  a  bird  or  fowl. 

(Arch.)  An  ogee. 

Tal'pidse,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Mole. 

( Surg .)  A  tumor  under  the  skin  or  cuticle,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  mole. 

Ta  lus,  n.  [Lat.,  the  ankle.]  (Geol.)  The  sloping  heap 
of  debris  or  fragments  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  rock. 

(Anat.)  Same  as  Astragalus,  q.  v. 

(Arch,  and  Portif.)  The  inclination  or  slope  of  a 
work,  ns  the  outside  of  a  wall,  where  its  thickness  is 
diminished  by  degrees  as  it  rises  in  height. 

(Surg.)  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  heel 
rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are  drawn  toward 
the  leg. 

Tama,  (tdh’ma,)  in  Iowa,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  720 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Iowa  River,  and  Deep,  Salt,  and  Wolf 


creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cop.  Toledo.  Pop.  (1895)  22,966. 

Tamabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  tamable;  tama¬ 
bleness. 

Tam  able,  n.  That  may  be  tamed  or  subdued. 
Tam'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tamable. 
Ta'man,  an  island  in  the  S.  of  European  Russia,  govt . of 
Taurida.  It  is  formed  by  the  straits  of  Taman,  the  sea  of 
Azov,  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  numerous  mud  volcanoes. 
The  Gulf  of  T.  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale. 
Tamaii'dtia.  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes, 
100  m.  W.  of  Ouro  Preto;  pop.  abt.  10,000. 
Tamaqua.  ( tam-aw'qua ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pottsville ;  pop. 
abt.  6,000. 

(Hot.)  A  name  of  Larix  tenmfolia. 


Tamarack.  n. 

See  Larch. 

Tamarica'- 

cese.n.  pi.  ( Bot .) 

The  Tamarisk 
family,  an  ord.  of 
plants,  alliance 
Violales.DiAO  .Pol- 
ypetalous  flowers, 
a  many-leaved  ca¬ 
lyx,  hypogynous 
petals,  distinct 
styles,  consolidat¬ 
ed  fruit,  and  00 
basal  seeds,  with¬ 
out  albumen.  The 
plants  of  this  ord. 
usually  grow  by 
the  sea-side,  and 
are  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  basiu 
of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  There  are 
3  genera,  and  43 
species.  Tamarix 
mannifera,  proba¬ 
bly  a  variety  of 
Tamarix  Gallica 
(B’ig.  2464),  pro¬ 
duces  a  sacclia- 
rine  substance, 
which  is  known 
under  the  name 
of  Mount  Sinai 
Manna.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  an 
exudation  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  in¬ 
sect  which  inhab-  p--  2464.  —  common  tamarix. 
its  the  plant.  , 

™  .  a  .  (Tamanx  Gallica.) 

Tamarind,  n. 

[Fr .  tamarin.)  (Bot.)  See  Tamarindus. 

Tamarin'diis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 

Fabacese.  The  well- 


Fig.  2465.  —  tamarindus  indica. 

(Fruit.) 


known  tamarind  is 
the  fruit  of  the 
species  T.  indica 
(Fig.  2465).  It  con¬ 
tains  an  agreeable, 
acidulous,  sweet, 
and  reddish-brown 
pulp,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  mediciually 
in  the  preparation 
of  a  cooling,  laxa¬ 
tive  drink.  When 
the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  sugar, it  forms 
a  delicious  preserve. 

Tam'arin,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Jacchus,  and  Marmouset. 

Tam  arisk,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tamaricace^:. 

Tamaulipas.  ( ta-mow-lee’pas ,)  in  Mexico,  a  N.E.  state, 
bordering  on  Texas,  having  N.W.  Coiiahuila,  E.  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  S.  Sail  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
W.  Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  area,  30,334  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  Fernando  or  Tigre,  Borlion,  Santan¬ 
der,  and  the  Tampico.  Surface,  level  in  the  N„  else¬ 
where  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Climate.  Un¬ 
healthy  along  the  coast,  but  temperate  and  healthy  iu 
the  interior.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
are  reared.  Min.  Iron,  silver,  and  salt.  Cap.  Liudad 
Victoria.  Pop.  (1897  )  201,250. 

Tambour,  (tam’boor,)  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  tambnr ;  Perg. 
tambur :  Ar.  tnmbvr,  lyre.]  ( Mus .)  A  small  drum  used 
by  the  Biscayans  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  flageolet. 
—  A  kind  of  small,  circular  frame,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  drum  for  working  embroidery  upon  ;  —  also, 
a  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads  of  gold  and 
silver  are  worked  in  leaves,  flowers,  &c. ;  —  otherwise 
called  tambour-work. 

( Fortif.)  A  work  in  the  shape  of  a  redan,  generally 
made  of  wood,  and  arranged  like  a  stockade. 

(Arch.)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded 
with  columns.  —  The  vase  or  naked  ground  on  which 
the  leaves  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals  are 
placed,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum. — 
The  circular  vertical  part  above  or  below  a  cupola. 
(Gwilt.)  —  A  lobby  or  vestibule,  inclosed  with  folding- 
doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  without,  as  at 
the  entrance  of  a  church,  banking-house,  and  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  embroider  on  a  tambour-frame. 

Tambourine,  (tam-boo-reen',)  n.  [Fr.  tamhnurin.] 
(  Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  of  the  drum  species  (Fig. 
755).  It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  stretched 
on  the  top  of  a  hoop  furnished  with  little  bells,  and  hi 
sounded  by  the  hand,  fingers,  or  elbow. 
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TambofT,  (tam-bo,)  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
a  govt,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tzna,  270  m.  from 
Moscow.  Manuf.  Woollens,  canvas,  linen,  and  alum. 
Pop.  23,000. 

Tame,  a.  (comp.  TAMER  ,  superl.  tamest.)  [A.  S.,  Du., 
Dan.,  and  Swed.  tarn  ]  That  has  lost  its  native  wildness 
and  shyness;  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  man;  do¬ 
mesticated;  as,  a  tome  rabbit,  a  tame  bird.  —  Depressed: 
spiritless;  quiet;  subdued;  as,  “labor  tame  and  dull.” 
(Shake.)  —  Destitute  of  vim,  nerve,  spirit,  or  animation  ; 
dull;  fiat;  insipid;  vapid;  as,  a  tame  discourse,  a  tame 
poem. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  tamian;  Du.  temmen.]  To  domesticate;  to 
reclaim;  to  familiarize;  to  civilize;  to  reduce  from  a 
wild  to  a  domestic  state :  as,  to  tame  an  elephant,  to  tame 
a  refractory  subject. — To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  de¬ 
press;  to  repress;  as,  a  wife  tames  a  husband  who  sub¬ 
mits  to  he  henpecked. 

Tame,  v.  a.  To  broach,  tap,  taste,  or  try,  as  liquor. — To 
deal  out;  to  apportion;  to  distribute;  to  divide;  as,  to 
tame  stacks  of  corn. 

Tame'letw.  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed  ;  wild;  untamable. 

Tame'ly,  adt>.  In  a  tame  or  docile  manner.  —  Meanly ; 
servilely. 

Taine'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  tame,  docile,  or  gen¬ 
tle;  meek  or  unresisting  submission;  lack  of  manly 
pluck  or  spirit ;  —  also,  a  state  of  domestication ;  as,  the 
tameness  of  a  beast  or  bird,  the  tameness  of  a  miserable 
coward. 

Tinn  er,  n.  One  who  tames,  subdues,  or  makes  docile. 

Tam  erlane.  See  Timur 

Taniiagna,  < ta-me-a'gwa,)  in  Mexico,  state  of  Tampico,  i 
a  lake,  60  m.  long  and  25  m  broad,  separated  N.  by  aj 
narrow  isthmus  from  the  Lake  of  Tampico.  —  A  seaport- ! 
town,  70  m.  S  E.  of  Tampico;  Lat.  21°  16'  N.,  Lon.  97° 
17'  E 

Tam'ine,  Tam'iny,  n  A  kind  of  highly  glazed 
woollen  cloth  — Also,  a  strainer  or  bolter  made  of  such 
material 

Tain'kin,  n.  Same  as  Tampion,  q.  v. 

Tamp.  v.  a.  [Fr  tampnnner.]  To  plug,  stop,  or  fill  up, 
as  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for  blasting.  —  Hence,  to  drive 
in  or  down  by  a  succession  of  gentle  strokes;  as,  to 
tamp  stones  so  as  to  macadamize  a  road. 

Tam'pa,  in  Florida ,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  direct 
rail  and  sea  route  to  Cuba.  Pop.  (1897)  22,650. 

Tampa.  (Bay  Of.)  in  Florida ,  the  largest  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  Lat.  27°  45'  N.  It  is  40  m  long, 
and.  towards  the  interior,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  Little  Tampa  Bay  and  Hillsborough  Bay. 

Tamp  er,  n.  ( Mining  )  One  who  tamps. 

— v.  n.  To  meddle  or  intermeddle;  to  be  busy ;  to  have  to 
do  without  fitness  or  necessity. 

“’Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse."  —  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

— To  deal :  to  practise  privily  or  secretly  ;  —  hence,  to  use 
bribery;  as,  a  voter  who  has  been  tampered  with. 

Tamp  ering;,  n.  Act  of  meddling  or  practising  se¬ 
cretly  or  clandestinely ;  as,  a  tampering  with  a  woman’s 
affections. 

Tampico,  (tam-pe'ko,)  a  river  of  Mexico,  running,  after 
an  E.  course  of  200  m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Lat.  22° 
15'  N.,  Lon.  97°  46'  W- —  Also  a  Lake,  or  shallow  lagoon, 
communicating  on  the  E.  with  the  Lake  of  Tamiagua. 

Tampi'co.  or  Santa  Ana  de  Tamaulipas,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  250  m.  from  Vera  Cruz.  It 
carries  on  an  important  trade  with  the  U.  States.  Pop. 
7,850. 

Tampico,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Howard  co.,  4  or  5 
m.  S  S.E.  of  Rokomo.  —  A  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  34  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

Tampico,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  S  W.  of  Greenville. 

Tamp  ing',  n.  (Mining.)  The  act  of  filling  up  a  hole 
in  a  rock  preparatory  to  the  blasting  operation. —  Also, 
the  material,  usually  soft  stone,  placed  upon  the  charge 
of  gunpowder  to  confine  its  force,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  pass  up  the  hole. 

Tainp  ing-iron.  n.  (Mining.)  A  tool  used  for  beat¬ 
ing  down  the  earthy  substance  in  the  charge  used  for 
blasting. 

Tam  pion,  n.  [Fr.  tampon  ]  (Mil.)  The  stopper  of 
a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  ordnance. 

(Mus.)  A  plug  used  as  a  stopper  for  the  upper  end 
of  an  organ-pipe. 

Tam  pon,  n.  (Surg.)  A  plug  or  stopper  introduced 
into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body  in  order  to 
stop  hemorrhage. 

Tam  -tam.  ».  [Hind,  tom-tom.]  An  Indian  drum  or 
gong,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

TaniUS,  (tai'mus,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Dioscoreacea.  T.  communis  is  the  common  black  bry¬ 
ony.  a  beautiful  twining  hedge-plant.  It  has  a  large 
fleshy  root,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  topical  appli¬ 
cation  to  bruised  parts  to  remove  the  marks.  Taken 
internally,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  also,  it  is  said,  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic.  . 

Tam  worth,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tame  and  Auker,  7  m.  from 
Lichfield.  Manuf.  Cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  lace, 
and  wool-stapling.  Pp.  5.000 

Tani'wortli,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Carroll  co.,  52  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

Tan.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tanned,)  (land.)  [*r.  tanner  j 
To  soak,  impregnate,  or  imbue  with  a  decoction  ot  oak 
bark  to  make  of  the  color  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
as  leather.  —  To  make  brown  ;  to  imbrown  by  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  tanned  complexion. 

—v  n.  To  become  tanned  ;  as,  these  hides  tan  quickly. 

—n.  [Fr.  tan. J  The  bark  of  the  oak,  &c.(  bruised  and 


Fig.  2466. 

tanset,  ( Tanacetum  vulgare.) 


broken  by  a  mill  for  tanning  hides  ;  —  so  called  both 
before  and  after  use.  —  A  yellowish-brown  color,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  tan. —  A  yellowish  tingeingof  the  skin 
by  exposure  to  the  sun;  as,  hands  tinctured  with  tan. 

Taiiace'tiim,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Tansey,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese. 

T  h  e  com  m  o  n  Tan¬ 
sey,  T.  vulgare 
(Fig.  2466),  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  is 
naturalized  in  old 
fields  and  road¬ 
sides.  Its  stem 
is  clustered,  2-3 
feet  high,  and 
branched  above 
into  a  handsome 
corymb  of  yellow 
flowers,  (in  Aug.) 

The  whole  plant 
has  a  strong  and 
aromatic  smell 
and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  The  seeds 
are  anthelmintic. 

A  variety  called 
double  tansey  oc¬ 
curs,  furnished 
with  dense  and 
crisped  leaves. 

Tana-elf.n.The 
most  N.  river  of 
Europe,  entering 
the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  Lat.  70°  30'  N., 

Lon.  28°  E.,  after 
a  course  of  180  m. 

Tana  ga,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Andreanov  group,  W.  of  Kanaga;  Lat.  51°  59' 
N..  Lon.  178°  10'  W. 

Tan  njrer,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Tana- 
gra,  a  group  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  there  are 
several  genera,  and  numerous  species,  all  peculiar  to 
America,  and  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliant 
colors.  They  have  a  conical  beak  and  short  wings;  rep-| 
resenting  the  Finches,  &c.,  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  j 
conformation  and  habits, and  in  the  nature  of  theirfood. 

Tana  ro.  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rising  near| 
the  Col  de  Tenda,  in  the  S.  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  i 
140  m.,  falling  into  the  Po,  10  m.  from  Alexandria. 

Tan'coek.  (Great  and  Little,)  in  Nova  Scotia,  two 
islands  in  Mahone  Bay,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Halifax. 

Tailored,  (tan'kred,)  a  chief  of  the  Crusades,  who 
headed  a  vast  army  collected  from  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  founded  the  principality  of  Galilee  on  Lake  Tiberias. 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso,  and  his  exploits  date 
from  1096  to  1112. 

Tan  dem,  (Horseman's  Latin).  Horses  are  harnessed 
tandem  when  they  are  placed  single,  one  before  another. 
But  tandem  properly  refers  to  time,  and  not  to  length  of 
line. 

Ta  ney,  in  Missouri,  a  S.S.1V.  co.,  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas;  area,  660sq.m.  Surface, diversified  and  well  watered. 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Forsyth.  Pup.  (1897  )  8,550. 

Tangp.  n.  [Icel.  tangi.}  A  strong,  rancid,  or  offensive 
taste  or  smack;  —  particularly,  ft  flavor  of  something 
extraneous  to  the  thingin  question  ;  as,  whisky  matured 
in  a  sherry-butt  acquires  a  tang  of  the  cask.  —  Relish  ; 
taste  ;  gout ;  smack  ;  flavor  ;  as,  there  was  not  the  least 
tang  of  religious  bigotry  in  anything  he  said  or  did. — 
That  which  leaves  a  sting  or  acute  feeling  of  pain  be¬ 
hind  ;  as,  women  often  have  a  tongue  with  a  tang. —  The 

|  handle  or  haft  of  anything;  —  particularly,  the' tongue 
of  a  buckle  —  A  sharp  sound ;  a  twang.  —  The  sting  of 
a  wasp  or  bee. 

— v.  n.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  loudly. 

To  tang  bees,  to  induce  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle  by 
making  a  loud,  clanging  noise. 

— v.  n.  To  ring ;  to  make  a  ringing  sound. 

Tang;eiicy,  (tan'jen-se,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tangent;  —  also,  a  contact  or  touching. 

Tan'jsrent.  n.  (Geom.)  A  right  line  passing  through 
two  consecutive  points  of  a  curve.  If  we  conceive  a 
right  line  to  rotate  around  one  of  its  intersection  points 
with  the  curve  until  another  intersection  point  comes 
to  coincide  with  the  lirst,  it  will  in  the  last  position  be¬ 
come  a  tangent. 

Tangent-scale.  (Geom.)  An  instrument  or  sight  used 
in  pointing  cannon. 

— a.  Touching;  coming  into  contact  with. 

(Geom.)  Touching  at  a  single  point ;  as,  a  tangent  line. 

Tangent  plane.  (Geom.)  A  plane  which  touches  a 
surface  in  a  straight  line  or  single  point  without  cut¬ 
ting  it. —  Tangent  screw.  (Mech.)  An  endless  screw, 
applied  as  a  tangent  at  the  edge  of  a  toothed  wheel, 
with  which  the  screw  gears,  and  by  each  revolution  of 
the  screw  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis  the  distance 
of  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  from  the  next  one.  Screws  of 
this  kind  are  useful  for  minute  adjustments,  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rotation  in  the  screw  gives  but  a 
small  amount  of  rotation  to  the  wheel. 

Tangential,  (tan-jin' shal,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  a  tangent;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Tangential  force  (Mech.)  A  force  which,  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  gives  a  tendency  to  a  revolving  body  to  fly  off  in  a 
tangent  to  its  orbit. 

Tanffen’tially,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Artificial  or  logarithmic  tangent.  (Math.)  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  natural  tangent  of  an  arc.  —  Natural  tan¬ 
gent,  a  decimal  designating  the  length  of  the  tangent  of 
an  arc,  the  radius  being  considered  unity. 


Tanghin'ia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ape- 
cynaceie,  containing  only  one  species,  the  Tanghin,  T. 
venenifera,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  fruit  is  a 
drupe,  of  which  the  kernel  is  so  deadly  a  poison,  that 
although  not  larger  than  an  almond, one  kernel  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  twenty  people. 

Taii^iltility,  (-ji-bil'-,)  Tau'gihleness,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  tangible. 

Tan'jji tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tango,  to  touch.]  That 
may  be  touched;  perceptible  to  the  touch;  palpable; 
tactile;  as,  a  tangible  body.  —  That  may  be  possessed  or 
realized  ;  susceptible  of  apprehension  by  the  mind  ;  as, 
a  tangible  reason,  excuse,  benefit.  &e. 

Tan'g-ibly.  adv.  So  as  to  be  touched. 

Ta n'gier,  (-jeer,)  (anc.  Tinja.)  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  situate  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  few  miles 
from  the  E.  of  Cape  Spartel;  Lat.  35°  42'  N.,  Lon.  5°  50' 
W.  Pop.  abt.  8,000.  The  Bay  of  Tangier  is  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mole  and  fortifications,  and  is 
not  very  safe  during  winter,  in  westerly  winds. 

Tan  gier’s  Islands,  in  Virginia,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Taiig'ipalia',  a  river  of  Louisiana,  flows  S.,  and  enters 
Lake  Pontchartrain  on  the  border  of  Livingston  and 
Tammany  parishes. 

Tang  ipao',  a  parish  of  Louisiana  , 

Tangle,  ( tang'gl ,)  v.  a.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  tagel.]  To 
unite  or  knit  together  confusedly,  as  hair,  wool,  or  grass; 
to  interweave  or  interlock,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  unravel  the  knot;  to  entangle.  —  To  impli¬ 
cate;  to  ensnare;  to  entrap;  as ,  "Tangled  in  amorous 
nets.”  (Milton.)  —  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into  an  im¬ 
broglio;  as,  ‘■'■Tangled  in  forbidden  ways.”  ( Crashaw .) 

— v.  n.  To  be  entangled  or  united  confusedly. 

— n.  A  knot  of  hairs,  threads,  or  other  things  united  con¬ 
fusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be  easily  disengaged 
or  extricated  ;  as,  yarn  in  tangles. 

(Bot.)  See  Saminaria. 

Tan'gly,  a.  Knotted;  intertwined;  intricate. —  Be¬ 
sprent  with  tangle  or  sea-weed. 

Tanis,  ( tai'nis ,)  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Nile,  at  its  delta,  12  m.  from  Menzaleh.  The  Plain 
of  San,  or  “  Field  of  Zoan,”  where  Moses  performed  his 
miracles,  is  now  a  desert  waste. 

Tan  ist.  n  [Gael  tamiste.]  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  the 
proprietor,  governor,  or  captain  of  a  tract  of  land. 

Tan  isitsi,  n.  pi.  A  religious  sect  in  China,  founded  by 
Lan-Tsze,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  hold 
a  place  second  only  to  those  of  Confucius.  Lan-Tsze, 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  was  an  his¬ 
torian  and  archivist  of  a  king  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  and 
went,  about  600  B.  c.,  to  the  W.  parts  of  China,  where 
he  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  worship 
of  Fo,  or  Buddha,  and,  at  Han-Rwan,  wrote  the  Taou- 
tih-King,  or  “Book  of  Reason  and  Virtue.”  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  523  B.  c.  The  doctrines  of  Lan-Tsze 
differ  from  those  of  Confucius,  indeed  possess  a  higher 
scope,  the  object  of  the  latter  being  the  practical  gov¬ 
ernment  of  man  through  a  code  of  ethics,  that  of  Lan- 
Tsze  the  rendering  of  man  immortal  through  the  con¬ 
templation  ot  God,  the  repression  of  the  passions,  and  the 
perfect  tranquillity  of  the  soul.  The  moral  code  of  the 
Tan  (i.e.,  the  Eternal  Reason  or  Supreme  Principle)  sect 
is  excellent,  inculcating  ail  the  great  principles  found 
in  other  religions  —  charity,  benevolence,  virtue,  and 
the  free-will,  moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man. 
Since  the  2d  cent.,  a  d.,  the  sect  has  continued  to  spread 
in  China  and  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations ;  and  many 
monasteries  and  nunneries  have  been  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

Tanjore.  (tan-jor'.)  a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India, 
cap.  of  a  diet.  of  same  name,  170  m.  from  Madras;  Lat 
10°  42'  N.,  Lon.  79°  11'  E. 

Tank,  (tangk,)  n.  [Fr.  etang.  a  pond;  Sansk.  tandga,  ai 
fish- pond  J  A  reservoir  of  standing  water;  a  large' 
basin  or  cistern. 

(Naut.)  A  case  of  sheet-iron  for  the  stowage  of  water 
on  shipboard. 

(Mach.)  That  part  of  the  tender  of  a  locomotive-en" 
gine  which  contains  the  water.  Tanks  vary  in  size,  ac" 
cording  to  the  power  of  the  engine  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  are  from  about  500  to  1,600  gallons  in 
capacity. 

Tankard,  (tang’kdrd,)  n.  [Fr.  tancard. .]  A  large* 
vessel  for  the  reception  of  liquors;  also,  a  drinking- 
mug  with  a  cover;  as.  a  tankard  of  London  porter. 

Tank'ard-tur'nip,  n.  A  kind  of  turnip  that  standfl 
at  some  elevation  above  the  ground. 

Tank'-engine.  (-cn'jin,)  n.  A  locomotive -engine! 
which  carries  its  own  water  and  fuel,  thus  dispensing, 
with  the  use  of  a  tender.  [rowed  by  women. 

Tankia,  n.,  or  Tanka,  a  Chinese  boat  abt.  25  ft.  long, 

Tank'-iron,  (-X'xirn,)  n.  Plate-iron,  thinner  than 
boiler-plate,  and  thicker  than  sheet-iron  or  stove-pipa 
iron. 

Tail'na,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  New  Hebrides;  Lat.  19°  32'  S.(  Lon. 
169° 44'  E.  It  is  abt  22  m.  in  length  and  10  in  breadth, 
and  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1774. 

Tan'iiate,  n.  [Fr.]  (C 'hem.)  A  compound  of  tannin 
acid  with  a  base. 

Tan'iicr,  n  [Fr.  tanneur.]  One  who  tans  hides. 

Tan'nersville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Gieene 
co.,  45  m.  S.S  W.  of  Albany. 

Tannersville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  118  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  , 

Tan'nery,  n.  [Fr.  tannerie .]  The  house  or  place  ap¬ 
propriated  to  tanning;  also,  the  apparatus  used  therein. 

Tan  nic  Acid.  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Tannin. 

Taii'nili,  n.  (Chem.)  This  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  various  forms  of  the  astringent  principle  con- 
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tained  in  the  materials  used  for  tanning  leather.  The 
most  important  of  them  have  lieen  examined  and  found 
to  possess  an  acid  reaction,  and  to  differ  considerably 
in  their  properties,  according  to  their  sources.  The 
best  known  of  them  is  gallo-tannic  acid ,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  the  name  of  T.  or  tannic  acid,  as  its 
name  signifies.  It  is  obtaiued  from  the  nut-gall  of  the 
oak.  which  contains  two- thirds  of  its  weight  of  this 
acid.  The  nut-galls  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested 
with  an  equal  weight  of  washed  ether.  The  decanted 
liquid  separates  on  standing  into  two  portions,  the 
denser  of  which  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  consists  of 
ether  holding  gallo-tannic  acid  and  various  coloring 
matters  in  solution.  On  evaporation  it  yields  a  pale 
buff  residue  of  amorphous  gallo-tannic  acid.  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  water.  It  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves 
the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  With  the  bases  it 
forms  salts  known  as  the  gallo-tannates,  none  of  which 
are  crystalline.  The  basis  of  ordinary  writing-ink  is 
gallo-tannate  of  iron.  Its  most  remarkable  compound 
is  that  which  it  forms  with  gelatin,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  leather.  Gallo-tannic  acid  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  and  in  photography.  The  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  tannic  acid  are  moritannic  acid,  found  in  fustic 
(JUnrus  tinctoria),  quercitannic  acid,  existing  in  oak- 
bark,  quinotannic  acid,  contained  in  cinchona-bark, 
caffeotannic  acid,  found  in  coffee,  and  a  few  others  of 
little  importance. 

Tan'ning'.  See  Leather  (Manufacture  of). 

Taus'boi’oug  li.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester 
co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Tan'sy,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Tanacetum. 

Tan'talic  Acid.  n.  {Chew.)  See  Tantalum. 

Tantalidae,  ra.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  family  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  the  chief  of  which  inhabit  tropical  latitudes, 
living  almost  entirely  on  the  swampy  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  genus  Tantaius  is  characterized  by 
having  the  head,  in  the  adult,  entirely  destitute  of 
feathers.  It  includes  the  Wood  Ibis  (T.  loculator)  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  45  inches  long,  the  wing  18  inches  ; 
the  color  white,  quill  and  tail  a  metallic  blackish-green. 
They  live  in  flocks,  in  the  swampy  districts,  feeding 
upon  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles.  The  genus  Ibis  has  the 
bill  very  long,  moderately  thickened  at  the  base,  and 
curves  downward  towards  the  tip.  Among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are  the  Red  or  Scarlet  Ibis  (1.  rubra)  (Fig. 
2467)  of  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  accidentally  in 
the  U.  States;  and  the  White  Ibis,  or  White  Curlew 
(I.  alba)  of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  rarely 
northward,  which  is  25  inches  long,  the  wing  11,  and 
the  bill  7  inches;  color  white.  Thisspecies  feeds  largely 
upon  crawfish.  The  Sacred  Ibis,  or  Egyptian  Ibis  (/. 
religiosa),  is  an  African  bird,  30  inches  in  length,  and 
covered  with  white  and  black  plumage.  It  was  one  of 
the  birds  wor¬ 
shipped  by 
the  ancient 
Egyptians, 
and  called  by 
them  Hac,  or 
Hib,  and  by 
the  modern 
Egyptians 
Abou-Hannes 
(i.  e.,  Father 
John).  It  was 
supposed, 
from  the  col¬ 
or  of  its  fea¬ 
thers,  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the 
light  and 
shade  of  the 
moon,  and  its 

body  to  rep-  Fig.  2467.  —  scarlet  ibis,  ( Ibis  rubra.) 
resent  the 

heart:  its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak 
it  performed  a  medical  operation ;  from  all  which 
esoterical  ideas  it  was  the  avator  of  the  god  Thoth 
and  Hermes,  who  escaped  in  that  shape  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was  that  of  Ra,  or  Horus, 
the  sun.  Its  feathers  were  supposed  to  scare,  and  even 
kill,  the  crocodile.  It  appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise, 
and  disappeared  at  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
thought,  at  that  time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  winged 
and  other  serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain 
narrow  passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt.it 
was  thought  to  be  self-engendering  and  to  lay  eggs  for 
a  lunar  month.  According  to  some,  the  basilisk  was 
engendered  by  it.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and 
only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  most  strict 
of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the  pools  where  it  had 
been  seen ;  besides  which,  it  was  fabled  to  entertain 
the  most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self¬ 
starvation  if  transported  elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was 
thought  to  be  incorruptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it 
was  punishable  with  death. 

Tan'talite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Columbite. 

Tanlalization,  (-za'shun,)  Tantalism.  (-ism,) 
n.  Act  of  tantalizing. 

Tan'talize,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  Tantalus,  q.  ■».]  To  tor¬ 
ment  by  presenting  some  good  to  the  view  of  and  ex¬ 
citing  desire  therefor,  but  continually  frustrating  the 
expectations  by  keeping  that  good  out  of  reach;  to 
tease;  to  vex;  to  irritate;  as,  a  tantalizing  woman. 

Tau  t :t!i ze r,  n.  One  who  tantalizes,  teases,  or  tor¬ 
ments. 

Tan't-alizingly.  adv.  In  a  tantalizing  manner. 

Taii'taliim,  ra.  (Chem.)  A  very  rare  metal,  also  known 
as  columbium,  found  in  certain  minerals,  the  tantalites 
and  yttrotantalites.  Being  so  rare,  and  occurring  in 


such  small  quantities,  its  characteristics  as  a  metal 
have  not  been  much  studied.  It  is  obtained  by  decom¬ 
posing  the  chloride  at  a  red  heat  with  ammonia.  It  is 
a  black  infusible  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic 
luster  when  burnished.  Heated  in  air  it  burns,  becom¬ 
ing  converted  into  tantalic  acid.  T.  forms  two  oxides, 
the  principal  one  being  tantalic  acid,  TaaO?.  Tan¬ 
talic  acid  is  a  white  infusible  substance,  uniting  with 
the  bases  to  form  salts,  known  as  tantalites.  A  sesqui- 
chloride  and  a  sesquisulphide  of  T.  have  been  obtained. 
Symbol  Ta. 

T;i  u  lit  I  us.  (Myth.)  A  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter. 
He  was  father  of  Niobe  and  Felops,  by  liione,  one  of 
the  Atlantides,  and  is  represented  by  the  poets  as 
punished  in  Hades  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed 
up  to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which 
flowed  away  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  taste  it.  There 
hung  also  above  his  head  a  bough,  richly  loaded  with 
delicious  fruit,  which,  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
it,  was  carried  away  from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast 
of  wind.  He  was  thus  punished  either  for  theft,  cruelty, 
and  impiety,  or  lasciviousness ;  for  the  causes  are  va¬ 
riously  stated. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Tantalid.-e. 

Tantalus's  cup.  A  philosophical  toy  consisting  of  a 
cup,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  adapted  a  siphon  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  hollow  figure  of  a  man  representing  Tanta¬ 
lus,  and  by  means  of  which  the  water  poured  into  the 
cup  is  drawn  off,  so  that  if  the  water  supplied  to  thecup 
is  not  faster  than  is  drawn  off  by  the  siphon,  the  cup 
will  never  be  filled  up. 

Taii'taiiiount,  a.  [Lat.  tantus,  so  great,  and  Eng. 
amount.]  Equal;  equivalent  in  value  or  signification ; 
as,  a  demur  is  often  tantamount  to  a  refusal. 

Tantiv'y,  adv.  [Lat.  sanla  vi;  said  to  be  from  the 
note  of  a  hunting-horn.]  A  full  swing,  stretch,  or 
speed ;  rapidly ;  swiftly ;  as,  “  Hark  forward ;  tantivy  1  ” 
—  a  term  used  among  English  fox-hunters. —  To  ride 
tantivy,  to  ride  at  full  speed. 

— n.  A  rapid,  rattling,  tear-away  gallop. 

Taii'ti'iim,  n.  [Generally  in  the  plural.]  A  burst  of 
ill-humor;  a  mock-heroic  air ;  a  fit  of  spleen.  (Colloq.) 

Taormina,  (ta'or-me’na,)  (anc.  Taurominiuni,)  a  sea¬ 
port  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Demona,  on 
the  E.  coast,  26  m.  from  Catania.  It  has  many  remains 
of  antiquity,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  theatre, 
capable  of  containing 40,000  spectators,  and  an  aqueduct 
and  reservoir,  which  supplied  the  ancient  city  with 
water.  Pop.  4,436. 

Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Colorado. 
Fivers.  Rio  Grande  and  Canadian.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Taos.  Pop.  (1897)  10,260. 

Taos,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cole  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ta'ouza,  one  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Tap,  v.  a.,  (  imp.  and pp.  tapped,)  (tdpt.)  [A. S.  tceppan.]\ 
To  draw  out,  as  liquor,  from  a  cask;  to  pierce  or 
broach,  as  a  cask,  and  insert  a  tap;  to  open,  as  a  cask, 
and  draw  liquor  therefrom ;  to  pierce  for  letting  out  a 
fluid;  to  box  or  bore  into;  as,  to  tap  a  barrel  of  ale. — 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  draw  or  extract  from  in  any 
analogous  way ;  as,  to  tap  a  person  to  elicit  information. 

— n.  [Swed. ;  Goth,  tapp,  a  siphon.]  A  pipe  for  drawing 
liquor  from  casks;  also,  a  plug  or  spile  for  stopping  a 
hole  pierced  in  a  cask.  —  Liquor  which  is  measured  out, 
as  through  a  tap ;  as,  he  has  got  a  tap  of  capital  beer  at 
his  house.  —  A  place  attached  to  an  inn  or  brewery 
where  malt  liquor  is  retailed ;  a  tap-room ;  a  bar;  as,  he 
goes  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  tap. 

(Mech.)  A  hardened  steel  screw  with  a  square  head, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  a  wrench ;  it  is  grooved 
from  end  to  end,  and  is  also  slightly  tapered  ;  —  used  for 
cutting  an  internal  screw,  as  that  of  a  nut,  Ac. 

On  tap,  ready  to  be  drawu  ;  as,  porter  on  tap.  —  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tap ;  as,  a  barrel  of  ale  on  tap. 

Tap,  v.  a.  [Fr.  taper.]  To  touch  lightly ;  to  strike  gen¬ 
tly;  to  hit  with  something  small,  or  with  a  very  gentle 
blow;  as,  to  tap  one  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cane.  —  To 
renew  the  sole  or  heel  of;  as,  to  tap  a  boot. 

— v.  n.  To  strike  or  deliver  a  gentle  blow  or  knock ;  as, 
servants  should  tap  at  a  door  before  entering  a  room. 

— n.  A  gentle  hit  or  knock  ;  a  slight  blow  with  something 
small ;  as,  a  tap  with  the  finger  on  a  window-pane. — 
The  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  sole  or  heel  of  a 
boot  or  shoe,  when  undergoing  repairs. 

Tap'-bolt,  n.  A  bolt  headed  at  one  end  and  threaded 
on  the  other,  to  be  screwed  into  some  fixed  part,  instead 
of  passing  through  the  part  and  receiving  a  nut. 

Tapa  jos.  or  Tapayos.  (ta-pa'yose,)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Para,  deriving  its  copious  sources  from 
numerous  branches  rising  in  the  interior  mountains  of 
Brazil.  It  is  one  of  those  great  rivers  which  come  from 
the  south  to  feed  the  Amazon.  Its  course  is  N.  for  more 
than  600  m.,  between  the  Chingu  and  the  Madeira,  and 
it  falls  into  the  Amazon  in  Lat.  2°  24'  50"  S.,  Lon.  55'  W. 

Tape,  ra.  [A.S.  tceppe.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band ;  a  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  woven  textile  fabric,  used  for  strings,  Ac.; 
as,  a  packet  of  papers  fastened  with  tape. 

Tape'-Iane,  ra.  A  painted  or  varnished  tape,  marked 
out  with  inches,  Ac.,  and  inclosed  in  a  metallic  case;  — 
used  by  measurers. 

Ta'per,  a.  Conical ;  pyramidal ;  regularly  narrowed 
toward  the  point;  becoming  small  toward  oue  end  ;  as, 
taper  fingers. 

Ta'per,  ra.  [A.  S.;  It.  doppiere,  a  torch.]  A  small  wax 
candle,  or  a  small  light.  —  Also,  a  tapering  form  of 
structure  ;  as,  the  taper  of  a  pyramid. 

— v.  ra.  To  diminish  or  become  gradually  smaller  toward 
one  end:  as.  a  spire  tapers  to  a  point. 

— v.  a.  To  make  gradually  smaller  in  diameter. 


Ta'pering;,  a.  Becoming  gradually  smaller  in  diam¬ 
eter  toward  oue  end  ;  diminishing  by  degrees  toward  a 
point. 

Ta'perness,  ra.  State  of  being  taper. 

Tap'estry,  ra.  [Fr.  tupisserie,  from  tapis,  a  carpet;  Lat. 
tapete ;  Gr.  tapes,  tapetos,  also  dapis,  dapidos,  a  carpet.] 
A  kind  of  rich  hangings,  commonly  composed  of  wool 
and  silk,  having  pictorial  representations  wrought  in 
them.  This  species  of  curtain  covering  for  walls  was 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  at  an 
extremely  remote  era.  The  most  grotesque  composi¬ 
tions  and  fantastic  combinations  were  commonly  select¬ 
ed  for  the  display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  oriental  art,  which  was  afterwards  imported 
into  Greece.  At  length,  the  refined  taste  of  Athens 
became  visible  in  the  structure  of  tapestries.  The 
old  grotesque  combinations  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
covered  their  surfaces,  but  were  confined  to  the  borders 
only ;  and  the  centre  received  more  regular  and  sys¬ 
tematic  representations.  In  modern  times,  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  embroidery  has  been  executed  with  very  great 
success,  and  has  often  employed  the  talents  of  the  great¬ 
est  masters  in  the  art  of  painting.  In  Flanders,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  Arras  (whence  the  term  arras,  signifying  tap¬ 
estry),  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  art  was 
practised  with  uncommon  skill,  and  tapestries  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  there  after  the  design  of  llaffaelle  in  his  cartoons. 
The  first  manufacture  of  T.  in  Paris  was  established 
under  Henry  IV.,  in  1606  or  1707,  by  several  artists 
whom  that  Monarch  invited  from  Flanders.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  the  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  Tapestry-work  is  distinguished  by  the  workmen 
into  two  kinds,  —  that  of  high  and  that  of  low  warp; 
the  looms,  and  consequently  the  warps,  oeing  differently 
situated  in  the  one  case  from  what  they  are  in  the 
other;  those  of  the  low  warp  being  pluced  flat  and  hor¬ 
izontal  to  the  horizon,  and  those  of  the  high  warp  erect¬ 
ed  perpendicularly.  See  Bayeux  Tapestry,  Gobelins,  Ac. 
— v.  a.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  tapestry ;  as,  a  tapestried 
room. 


— a.  Made  of,  or  resembling  tapestry ;  as,  a  tapestry  carpet. 

Tapestry-carpet,  an  elegant  and  cheap  kind  of  two- 
ply  or  ingrain  carpet,  in  which  the  warp  or  weft  is 
printed  before  weaving,  so  as  to  produce  the  figure  in 
the  cloth. 

Tape'-worin,  ra.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the 
articulated  animals  composing  the  family  Cestoidse,  ord. 
of  Trematods.  This  family  embraces  the  tape- like 
worms,  narrow  toward  the  head  and  wideuing  behind, 
which  in  their  mature  state  live  only  in  the  intestines 
of  vertebrate  animals.  They  occur  in  all  the  classes  of 
vertebrates;  and  generally  different  species  are  inhab¬ 
ited  by  different  species  of  cestoids;  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  species  of  cestoids  inhabit  the  same  species  of 
vertebrate  at  the  same  time,  and  in  some  cases  the  same 
intestine.  Some  are  scarcely  visible :  others,  the  largest, 
attain  in  some  cases  the  length  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  width  is  nearly  an  inch  in  some  of  the  widest.  The 
eggs  of  a  cestoid  never  hatch  in  the  same  intestine  in 
which  the  cestoid  lives,  but  oidy  after  they  have  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  another  and  suitable  animal. 
Thence  the  embryos  pierce  their  way  into  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  are  carried  by  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  develop  into  larva*, 
called  hydatids.  The  so-called  measly  pork  is  pork 
containing  these  hydatids,  —  that  is,  measly  hogs  are 
such  as  have  their  muscles  more  or  less  filled  with  the 
larvae  of  cestoids  or  tape-worms;  and  if  the  flesh  of  such 
hogs  be  eaten  before  cooking,  which  kills  the  hydatids, 
the  man  or  animal  eating  it  takes 
these  hydatids  into  his  intestines,  where 
they  are  sure  to  develop  into  T.  And 
so  in  regard  to  all  animals  which  have 
T. ;  they  get  them  by  eating  other  an¬ 
imals  in  whose  tissues  there  exist  hy¬ 
datids  ;  and  the  way  those  animals  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  hydatids  get  the  latter 
is,  as  stated  above,  by  swallowing  with 
their  food  or  drink  some  of  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  small  eggs  of  the  T.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  species  of  cestoids  have  already 
been  described.  The  most  frequent  of 
those  which  inhabit  man  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  T.  (Tsenia  solium  of  Linnaeus), 
which  derives  its  Liunsean  title  from 
the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  always  a 
solitary  worm.  The  full-grown  T.  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
is  described  by  Hippocrates.  Aristotle, 
and  Bliny ;  but  its  organization  and 
mode  of  development  have  only  been 
properly  understood  during  the  last 
years.  The  segments  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  vary  in  size,  and  number  from 
800  to  1,000,  the  earlier  immature  ones 
being  extremely  narrow,  and  the  sex¬ 
ually  mature  joints  (or  those  capable  of 
realizing  an  independent  existence) 
commencing  at  abt.  the  450th  segment. 

From  10  to  35  feet  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  its  ordinary  length ;  its 
breadth  at  about  the  widest  part  being 
one-third  of  an  inch.  The  head  is  very 
small  and  globular.  On  examining  it  with  a  low  mag¬ 
nifying-power.  it  displays  four  circular-looking  discs,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  conical  proboscis,  armed  with  a 
double  crown  of  hooks.  Tho  head  is  succeeded  bv  a 
very  narrow  neck,  which  is  continued  into  the  anterior 
or  sexually  immature  part  of  the  body,  in  which  traces 
of  segments  first  appear  in  the  form  of  fine  transverse 
lines,  which  are  gradually  replaced  by  visible  joints 


Fig.  2468. 

Head,  neck,  and 
upper  joints  of 
Tainia  solium, 
magnified ;  a,  the 
circle  of  hooks  ;  b 
and  c,  two  of  the 
sucking  discs ;  d, 
the  neck. 
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These  joints  or  segments  represent  the  body,  and  each 
mature  segment  contains  both  male  and  female  organs 
of  generation.  A  mature  T.  in  the  intestinal  canal  may 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  anomalous  symptoms,  including 
vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  impairment  of  sight,  itching 
of  the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  dyspepsia,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  colic,  pains  over  the  epigastrium  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  abdomen,  palpitation,  syncope,  the  sen¬ 
sation  oi  weight  in  the  abdomen,  pains  and  lassitude  in 
the  limbs,  and  emaciation.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  iiysterical  fits,  chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  mania,  have  been  induced  by 
the  irrigation  excited  by  this  parasite,  and  have  ceased 
at  once  on  its  removal.  But  distressing  as  these  symp¬ 
tomatic  phenomena  may  be,  their  injurious  effects  are 
trifling  as  compared  with  the  troubles  which  follow  the 
deposition  and  growth  of  the  larval  form  within  the 
body,  especially  when  the  cysticerci  find  a  home  in  the 
more  important  vital  organs.  There  are  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cysticercus  (the  em- 1 
bryo  of  the  worm)  has  caused  death  by  its  development  j 
within  the  human  brain.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose  these  cases  ;  and 
even  if  a  correct  diagnosis  were  possible,  nothing  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Tap'-house,  n.  A  tavern  where  liquor  is  served  from 
the  tap. 

Tapio  ca,  n.  See  Manihot. 

Ta  pir,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Pachyder¬ 
matous  quadrupeds,  family  Rhinoceridse.  In  its  gene¬ 
ral  form  ami  contour,  the  T.  reminds  us  of  the  Hog; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  that  animal  by 
its  snout,  which  is  lengthened  into  a  flexible  proboscis, 
that  looks  like  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  and  partly  serves  the  same  purpose.  The  an¬ 
terior  feet  have  four  toes,  but  the  posterior  only  three  ; 
and  these  have  only  their  tips  cased  in  small  hoofs. 
The  eyes  are 
small  and  lat¬ 
eral,  and  the 
ears  long  and 
pointed.  The 
American  tapir 
{ TapirusAmer - 
icanus)  is  the 
largest  animal 
of  S.  America, 
and  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  that 

continent,  Fig.  2469.  —  American  tapir, 

though  most  (Tapirus  Americanos.) 

abundant  in 

the  lorests  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  of  a 
deep  brown  color  throughout,  approaching  to  black  ;  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  from  five  to  six 
in  length.  The  hair  of  the  body  isscanty,  very  short,  and 
closely  depressed  to  the  surface.  The  inmost  recesses  of 
deep  forests  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which 
is  not  gregarious,  and  shuns  the  society  of  man.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  re¬ 
maining  quiet  during  the  day,  and  at  night  seeking  its 
food,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of 
trees,  buds,  wild  fruits,  &c.  Its  enormous  muscular 
power,  and  the  tough  thick  hide  which  defend  its  body, 
enable  it  to  tear  its  way  through  the  underwood  in 
whatever  direction  it  pleases.  It  is  very  fond  of  the 
water,  and  frequently  resorts  to  it.  Its  disposition  is 
peaceful  and  quiet;  and  though  it  will  defend  itself 
vigorously,  and  in  so  doing  inflict  severe  wounds  with 
its  teeth,  it  never  attempts  to  attack  either  man  or 
beast,  unless  hard  pressed.  The  flesh  is  dry,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  flavor.  The  Indian  T.  ( Tapir  us  indicus) 
of  Sumatra  and  adjacent  regions,  is  larger  than  the 
American  species. 

Ta|>is,  (td'pe,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  carpet;  also,  formerly,  the 
cover  of  a  council-table. 

To  be  on,  or  upon,  the  tapis,  to  be  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  or  debate;  on  the  table,  or  under  consideration. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  tapisser .]  To  cover  with  figures,  as  in  tapestry. 

Tap'-lash,  n.  The  dregs  of  sediment  of  liquor. 

Tap'IiilifS,  n. />L  (Agric.)  The  strong  double  leathers 
that  secure  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  a  flail. 

Tap  net.  n.  A  kind  of  basket  made  of  rushes,  in  which 
figs  are  imported. 

Tappatia  siuook ,  in  Virginia,  a  port  of  errtry,  cap. 
of  Essex  co.,  50  m.  N.E  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Tap  pan  Bay.  in  iWu>  York,  an  expansion  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  between  Rockland  and  Westchester  cos.,  12 
m.  long,  and  4  m.  wide. 

Tap'pantown.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
land  co.,  130  in.  S.  of  Albany.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre  in  1780. 

Tap  pet,  n.  (Mach.)  A  small  lever  or  projection  in¬ 
tended  to  tap  or  touch  lightly  something  else,  with  a 
view  to  change  or  regulate  motion. 

Tap'ping',  n.  Tile  act  of  one  who  taps  ;  as,  the  tapping 
of  a  cask  of  beer. 

( Sirrg .)  The  popular  name  for  the  operation  known 
to  surgeons  as  paracentesis.  It  is  only  performed  when 
it  is  necessary  to  relieve  some  internal  organ  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  fluid  or  water  that  surrounds  and  oppresses 
it,  as  in  dropsies  of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  sometimes 
in  cases  of  water  on  the  brain.  In  the  first  two  in¬ 
stances  an  external  incision  is  made  through  thecuticle, 
either  in  the  central  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  along  the 
upper  margin  of  one  of  the  rihs,  when  an  instrument  like 
a  small  bayonet,  covered  with  a  silver  tube,  called  a  tro- 
char  and  cannula,  is  thrust  into  the, cavity;  the  trocliar 
is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  tube  or  cannula  in  the 
wound,  through  which  the  fluid  flows  into  a  vessel  held 
to  receive  it. 


Tap’-rooill,  n.  A  room  iri  a  tavern,  in  which  beer  is 
served  from  the  tap. 

Tap'-root,  ra.  (But.)  The  main  root  of  a  plant,  which 
strikes  perpendicularly  into  the  soil. 

Tap'-root «*<1.  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  large,  simple, coni¬ 
cal  root,  which  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  divisions 
are  arrauged. 

Tap'stor,  n.  [A.  S.  lUppare,  a  butler.]  A  drawer  of  ale  or 
other  liquor  ;  one  who  serves  liquor  in  a  tap  or  tap-room. 

Taptee,  (lap-te',)  a  river  of  Iudia,  rising  near  Bai- 
tool,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  entering  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay  near  Surat. 

Ta'qua-nut,  n.  (But.)  The  fruit  of  th e  Phytelephos 
macrocarpa. 

Taquari,  or  Tacoary,  ( ta-kwa-ree ',)  in  Brazil,  a  river 
of  Matto  Grosso,  joins  the  Paraguay  River,  in  hat.  20° 
20'  S.,  Eon.  58°  W  ,  after  a  W.  course  of  400  in. 

Tar,  u.  [A.  8.  tyrwa;  L.  Ger.  tar;  Du.  teer ;  Ileb.  tsari. 
balsam  oi  Gilead.]  A  dark-brown  or  black  viscid  liquid 
obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  mat¬ 
ters.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  tar  ;  wood  tar. 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  vinegar  and  wood 
spirit  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood;  Stockholm 
tar,  largely  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  Ac., 
which  is  obtained  by  a  rude  distillatio  per  descensum 
of  the  roots  and  other  useless  parts  of  the  resinous  pine ; 
and  coal  tar,  obtained  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  The  tars  are 
extremely  complex  mixtures.  Wood  tar  yields,  on  re¬ 
peated  fractional  distillations,  paraffin,  eupion,  picamar, 
kapnomor,  cedriret,  and  creosote.  The  residue  lelt  in 
the  retort  constitutes  pitch,  and  from  it  the  two  hydro¬ 
carbons  chryson  and  pyren  have  been  obtained.  Coal 
tar  by  distillation  furnishes  carbolic  acid  or  phenol : 
cresylic  alcohol  ;  xylylic  alcohol  ;  the  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bons  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  cuuiol,  and  cyiuol  ;  the  solid 
hydrocarbons  naphthalin,  paranaphthalin.  and  paraffin  ; 
rosolic  and  brunolic  acids ;  and  the  basic  compounds 
aniline,  cespitine,  pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine.  collidine, 
parvoline,  coridine,  rubidiue,  viridine,  leucoliue,  cryp- 
tidine  and  pyrrol. 

— A  sailor,  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tarred.)  (turd.)  To  smear  with  tar, 

Tara,  ( tdi'ra ,)  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Meath. 
Leinster,  2  miles  from  Skreen.  l‘op.  422.  The  hill  of 
this  name  was,  in  remote  antiquity,  a  principal  seat  of 
the  Irish  kings. 

Tara,  a  town  of  Siberia,  govt,  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Irtish, 
135  m.  from  Omsk;  pop.  5,000. 

Tarancoil,  (ta-ran'knne,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  To¬ 
ledo,  42  m.  from  Madrid  ;  pop  5,500. 

Tarantella,  n.  [It.]  A  swift,  delirious  sort  of  Italian 
dance  in  whirling  six-eight  measure. 

Tar'antism,  Tarniitis'mus,  n.  (Med.)  A  feigned 
or  imaginary  disease  in  Apulia,  characterized  by  exces¬ 
sive  avidity  for  dancing  at  the  sound  of  instruments, 
which  was  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  bite  of  the  tar¬ 
antula.  The  gesticulations,  contortions,  and  cries,  which 
were  the  accompaniment  of  the  dance,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  those  observed  in  St.  Vitus’  Dance,  and  other 
epidemic  nervous  diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
which  T.  was  contemporaneous. 

Ta  ran'te,  (anc.  Tarentum,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  I 
Terra  d’Otranto,  situated  on  a  rocky  islet,  formerly  an 
isthmus  between  the  Mare  Piccolo  (Little  Sea), an  exten¬ 
sive  harbor  on  the  E.  or  landward  side  of  the  town,  and 
the  Mare  Grande  (Great  Sea),  or  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on 
the  W.  The  natural  channel  between  the  two  seas  has 
been  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  of  seven  arches,  render¬ 
ing  the  Mare  Piccolo  quite  useless  as  a  harbor,  and  forc¬ 
ing  ships  to  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  which  are  much 
exposed  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  winds.  T.  has  manufactures 
of  velvets,  linens,  and  cottons,  but  little  commerce.  The 
Mare  Piccolo,  however,  is  still  famous  (as  of  yore)  for 
its  immense  abundance  of  shell-fish,  and  a  large  portion 
of  tiie  pop.  derives  its  subsistence  from  the  oyster  and 
mussel  fisheries.  Tarentum  was  founded  abt.  700  B.  c., 
by  colonists  from  Sparta.  It  was  long  a  wealthy  seat 
of  commerce:  but  being  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  209 
B.  C.,  it  never  recovered  its  importance.  Pop.  27.546. 

Tarau'tula,  n.  [It.  tarantula ;  Fr.  tarentule .]  (Zoiil.) 
A  species  of  spider  (Lycosa  tarentula),  fam.  A rancidte. 
The  T.  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  bite  is 
extremely  venomous,  and  is  equal,  in  the  severity  of  the 
pain  it  inflicts,  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  It  lives  on  the 
ground,  generally  under  stones  or  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  does  not  construct  regular  webs  to  catch  its  prey, 
but  lies  in  wait  for  it,  or  issues  forth  on  predatory  ex¬ 
cursions,  rushing  back  to  its  hole  when  it  has  secured  it. 

Tarare,  (td-rdr',)  a  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
dept.  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Tarare,  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Beaujolais  range,  21  m.  N.W.  of 
Lyon.  The  muslins  of  T.  are  famous  for  their  fineness. 
Pop.  9,712. 

Tarascon,  (ta-rdslbn,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Bouches- 
du-Rhoue,  on  the  Rhone,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Avignon:  pop. 
12,424. 

Tarax'actim,  n.  [Gr.  tarasso,  I  change,  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  effects  on  the  blood.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese.  T.  officinale  is  the  common  Dandelion. 
The  root  of  this  plaut  is  very  extensively  employed  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  and  is  believed  to  possess  aperient,  di¬ 
uretic,  and  alterative  properties.  It  contains  a  bitter 
crystalline  principle,  to  which  it  seems  to  owe  its  me¬ 
dicinal  power.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  and 
close  in  the  evening  between  eight  and  nine — hence, 
this  was  one  of  the  plants  selected  by  Liunaius  to  form 
his  floral  clock. 

Tar'boroug-li,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Edgecomb  co.,  76  m.  E.  of  Raleigh. 


Tarazona,  (ta-ra-tho'na,)  two  towns  in  Spain.  1.  On 
the  Queiles,  50  m.  from  Saragossa.  Manuf.  Leather  and 
coarse  woollen  caps.  Pop.  6,000.  —  2.  In  the  prov.  of 
Albacete.  Manuf.  Printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs 

Pop.  6,500. 

Tarhes,  (tarb.)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  thedept.c'f  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  on  the  Adour,  25  m.  from  Pau.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  general  trade. 

Tar  iligrailes.  Tar'digratla.  n.pl.  [Lat.  tardus, 
slow,  gradior,  I  march.]  A  family  of  edentate  Mammals, 
comprising  those  which  are  remarkable  for  the  slowness 
of  their  motions  when  upon  the  ground,  as  the  sloths. 

fa r'tl i ly ,  adv.  Slowly;  with  slow  pace  or  motion. 

Tar'diness.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tardy. 

Tar'tlo,  n.  [It.,  slow.]  (Mus.)  A  term  denoting  that 
the  movement  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed 
slowly.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  signification  as  largo. 

Tar'dy,  a.  (comp,  tardier;  super!,  tardiest.)  [Fr. 
tardit'.]  Slow;  moving  with  slow  or  hesitating  pace  or 
motion. —  Late;  dilatory;  behindhand;  as,  a  person 
tardy  in  his  payments. 

Tardy-gaited,  a.  Slow-paced. 

Tare,  n.  [From  A.  S.  tirian,  tyrigan ,  to  vex.  to  con¬ 
sume.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  Ervum  hirsutum, 
and  other  species  of  the  genus  Ervum,  q.  v. 

— [Fr.;  It.  and  Sp.  tara. ]  (Com.)  A  deduction  made 
from  the  weight  of  goods  by  taking  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  packing.  It  is  said  to  be  real,  when  the 
true  weight  of  such  a  packing  is  estimated ;  average, 
when  a  few  similar  cases  are  taken,  and  the  average  es¬ 
timated  as  equal  on  all  the  cases;  customary,  when  a 
uniform  weight  is  taken  as  the  rule  of  the  place.  The 
allowance  of  tret  is  a  fixed  one,  being  4  lbs.  for  every 
104  lbs.,  in  goods  which  are  liable  to  lose  from  dust,  re¬ 
fuse,  &c. 

Tar'g-et,  n.  [A.S.  targi)  A  large,  round  shield  ;  a  mark 
to  shoot  at. 

Targeted,  a.  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  target. 

Tar'gum,  «.  [Chal.]  The  name  given  to  the  Chaldee, 
or  more  properly  Aramaic,  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tar'jfuinist,  n-  The  writer  or  expounder  of  a  targum. 

l  ari  la.  (ta-re'fa,)  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  15  m.  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Moors.  Pop.  8,643. 

Tariff,  n.  [It.  tariffa ;  Fr.  tarif ;  Sp.  tarifa.]  (Com.) 
A  table  giving  the  various  duties,  drawbacks,  bounties, 
<Sic.,  charged  or  allowed  on  the  importation  or  exporta¬ 
tion  of  various  articles. 

— ri.  a.  To  form  a  list  of  duties  upon.  (R.) 

Tar'iffville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
co..  45  in.  N  .E.  of  New  Haven. 

Tari.j  a,  or  Tarisa,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  cap.  of  a  dept, 
of  same  name,  bordering  on  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  is  situated  80  m.  S.E.  ofCinti:pop.  2,500. 

Tarkeo,  or  Tarkio,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Page  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.  of  Clarinda. 

Tarkeo  River,  rises  in  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Missouri  River  in  Holt  co. 

Tarki.  (tar'ke,)  a  town  of  the  Russian  dominions,  in 
Transcaucasia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian,  70  m. 
from  Derbend ;  pop.  8,700. 

Tarkiln  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  flows  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  from  Cumberland  co. 

Tar  latan,  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  gauzy  muslin,  used  for 
ladies’  dresses,  &c. 

Tarl'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Pickaway  co.,  35 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Tar'ma,  a  town  of  Peru,  dept,  and  .25  m.  S.  of  Jumin ; 
pop.  abt  8,000. 

Tarn.  ti.  A  mountain,  lake,  or  pool ;  a  bog;  a  fen  ;  a 
marsh. 

Tarn,  in  France,  a  river  which  rises  in  Mount  Lozere, 
and  after  a  course  of  220  m.,  joins  the  Garonne,  3  m.  from 
Moissac.  —  A  dept.,  formed  of  a  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Upper  Languedoc,  and  adjacent  to  the  departments 
of  the  Aveyron  and  Upper  Garonne.  Area,  2,234  sq.  m. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  S.E.,  being  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Cevenues  ;  in  the  other  parts  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  interspersed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  plains.  Rivers.  The  Agout,  Aveyron,  and  Tarn. 
Pro.  All  the  usual  cerealia,  with  various  fruits.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively’  reared,  and  coal  is  worked. 
Manuf.  Tiie  principal  are  woollens  and  cottons,  Pop. 
355,513. 

Tarii-et-Garoiine.  a  department  in  tlieS.  of  France, 
formed  of  portions  of  the  old  province  Gnienne,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  departments  Gers,  Lot,  and  Lot  and  Ga¬ 
ronne.  Area,  1,436  sq.  m.  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  plains ; 
but  generally  exhibiting  an  undulating  surface.  Rivers. 
The  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  J‘ro.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  hemp,  flax,  wines,  chestnuts,  and  several  fruits 
of  a  southern  climate,  as  almonds  and  figs.  Horses  anil 
mules  are  also  extensively  reared.  Manuf.  Unimpor¬ 
tant.  Pop.  228,969. 

Tiir'nopol,  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  river 
Sered,  70  m.  from  Lemberg ;  pop.  18,000. 

Tar'nistl,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tei~nir.)  To  sully;  to  diminish, 
deteriorate,  or  destroy  the  lustre  or  brightness  of ;  as, 
to  tarnish  silver  plate,  to  tarnish  gilding  by  exposure  to 
damp.  —  To  lessen,  impair,  or  destroy  the  purity’  of;  as, 
a  woman  of  tarnished  reputation. 

— v.  n.  To  become  impaired  in  lustre  or  sheen;  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  dull  or  dead  appearauce;  as,  steel  will  tarnish  by 
corrosion. 

— n.  A  spot;  a  stain  ;  a  blot;  a  blemish;  state  of  being 
tarnished. 

Tar'nistier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tarnishes. 

Tar'nislting',  n.  The  act  of  one  who.  or  that  which, 
tarnishes,  or  the  state  of  being  tarnished.  —  A  process 
of  giving  gold  or  silver  a  pale  or  dim  cast,  without  either 
polishing  or  burnishing  ii. 
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Ta  'ro,  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  which,  after  a  course  of  65  in., 
fills  into  the  Po,  6  m.  from  Casal-Maggiore. 

Tarpau  lin.  Tarpau  lin^,  Tarpaw'ling,  n. 

A  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  tar  or  composition,  to 
render  it  water-proof,  used  to  cover  the  hatches  of  a 
ship,  hammocks,  boats,  &c. — A  hat  covered  with  painted 
or  tarred  cloth,  worn  by  sailors  and  other, s.  —  Hence,  by 
implication,  a  sailor;  a  seaman  ;  a  tar. 

Tar'peinn  Ruck.  (Rom.  Hist.)  According  to  the 
legend,  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  surrendered  it  to  the  Sabines,  who  were 
advancing  against  Romulus  (b.  c.  722)  to  avenge  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  the  Sabine  virgins — on  condition  of  receiving 
the  gold  bracelets  they  wore  upon  their  left  arms.  Ti¬ 
tus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  to  punish  her  perfidy,  as  he 
entered  the  gates,  cast  not  only  his  bracelet,  but  his 
shield  upon  her.  This  example  was  followed  by  his 
soldiers,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  to  death.  Tarpeia 
was  buried  in  the  capitol,  and  the  rock,  from  which 
traitors  were  afterwards  hurled,  received  her  name. 

Tarqui'niiis,  surnamed  Priscus,  or  Tarquin  The 
Elder,  fifth  mythical  king  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of 
Greek  parents,  and  b.  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etru¬ 
ria,  succeeding  Ancns  Martins,  614  b.  c.  He  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legends,  a  longand  prosperous  reign, and 
had  reached  his  80th  year,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  b.  c.  576.  To  T.  Priscus  are 
attributed  several  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  building  of  the 
Forum. 

Tarqui'nius,  surnamed  Superbus,  or  Tarquin  The  Proud, 
seventh  and  last  mythical  king  of  Rome,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of 
Servius  Tullius,  whose  daughter,  Tullia,  he  had  married, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Romans  by  his  pride 
and  cruelty.  He  appears  also  in  the  legends  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  warrior,  strengthening  and  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rome.  The  rape  of  Lucretia,  by  his  son,  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy,  and 
established  the  republic  of  Rome,  about  507  B.  c. 

Tar  rago  na,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Francoli,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  52  m.  from  Barcelona.  Manuf.  Soap,  spirits, 
coarse  cloth,  hats,  &c. 

Tar'rakai.  (  Bay  of.)  a  port  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  di¬ 
viding  the  island  of  Saghalien  from  Manchooria.  It  is 
400  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  between  50  and  200. 

Tar' rant,  in  Texas ,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
W.  Fork  of  Trinity  river,  Clear  Fork,  and  Mary’s  creek, 
Surface ,  mostly  prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Worth. 
Pop.  (1897)  49,490. — A  village,  former  cap.  of  Hopkins 
co.,  300  m.  N.  E.  of  Austin. 

TarraSa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  15  miles  from 
Barcelona.  Pop.  6,000. 

Tarrega  ( lar-rai'ga ),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
7  m.  from  Cervara.  Pop.  4,500. 

Tar  roil' turn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.  See  Tarentum. 

Tar'riance,  n.  [From  tarry.]  Act  of  tarrying. 

Tar'rier,  n.  One  who  tarries  or  delays. 

Tar'rock,  n.  ( Zool ■)  The  young  of  the  Kittiwake. 
See  Larid,e. 

tar  ry .  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  tarried,  tar'rid.)  [Fr. 
larder ,  to  stay,  from  Lat.  tardus,  slow.]  To  loiter ;  to 
stay  behind;  to  hold  back;  to  remain  in  arrear.  —  To 
delay;  to  defer;  to  procrastinate ;  to  dilly-dally ;  to  put 
off  going  or  coming.  —  To  stay;  to  dwell ;  to  abide;  to 
lodge  or  remain  in  a  place.  —  (This  word  is  seldom  used 
except  in  composition.) 

— v.  a.  To  wait  or  remain  for;  to  stay  or  stop  for ;  as, 
“  He  plodded  on  his  way,  tarrying  no  further  question.” 

— n.  Stay  ;  stop  ;  hesitation  ;  halt;  delay  ;  procrastination. 

— a.  [From  tar.J  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  tar;  as,  a  tarry  rope. 

Tar'rytiwn,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  27  m.  N.  of  New  York. 

Tarse,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  Tarsus,  q.  v. 

Tarsli  inli,  a  name  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  which,  in  some  passages,  seems  identical  with  Tar- 
tessus.  a  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain, 
somewhere  mar  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir;  while 
in  others  it  seems  used  as  a  general  expression  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  the  distant  shores  of  Europe. 

Tar'sier,  n.  (Zool.)  The  English  of  Tarsius,  a  genus 
of  Quadrumanous  Mam¬ 
malia,  belonging  to  the 
Lenuridie,  and  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Moluccas.  They 
have  the  tarsi  elongated, 
which  gives  to  their 
limbs  a  disproportionate 
extent;  tail  very  long; 
large  membranous  ears; 
and  great  eyes,  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  nocturnal  life. 

They  feed  chiefly  on  liz¬ 
ards;  hold  their  prey  in 
their  fore  arms,  while 
they  rest  on  their  haun¬ 
ches  ;  produce  one  young 
at  a  birth,  and  live  in 
pairs. 

farsorrapliy,  n.  [Gr. 
tarsos,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  raphe,  a  suture.] 

( Surg .)  An  operation  for 

diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids 
when  it  is  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

Tarsot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  tarsos,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
(Surg.)  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 
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Tar  sus,  n.;  pl.  Tarsi.  [Lat.]  (Anal.)  The  ankle,  or 
the  seven  bones  which  constitute  that  portion  of  the 
lower  extremity.  The  tarsus,  or  ankle-joint,  connects 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  bones  of  the  leg,  with  those  of 
the  foot  or  metatarsus. 

Tar  sus,  or  Tar'sous,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
River  Cydnus,  18  m.  from  Adana.  Its  antiquity  is  great, 
as  it  is  said  both  by  .Arrian  and  Strabo  to  have  been 
founded  by  Sardanapalus.  It  was  much  favored  by 
Augustus,  as  well  as  Adrian,  and  rose  to  such  celebrity 
as  to  rival  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  literature  and  science,  Athens,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  Hardly  a  single  inscription,  or  monument 
of  beauty  or  art.  can  be  now  discovered.  The  port  is 
abt.  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  town.  Pop  Estimated 
at  30,000  in  winter,  and  scarcely  7,000  in  summer,  a  large 
part  of  the  people  repairing  to  the  highlands  of  the  in¬ 
terior  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  philosopher  Athenodorus, 
and  the  Stoic  Antipater. 

Tart,  a.  [A.  S.  teart.]  Acidulous;  sharp  or  poignant 
to  the  taste;  as,  a  tart  fruit.  —  Cutting;  sharp;  severe; 
incisive;  puugeut;  as,  a  tart  rebuke. 

— n.  [0.  Fr.  tarte ;  Swed.  tart.]  A  species  of  pie  or  pas¬ 
try,  consisting  of  fruit  or  preserves,  baked  in  a  covering 
of  paste;  as,  an  apple-tart,  a  jam-tart. 

Tar'tan,  n.  [Fr.  tiretaine.]  Cloth  woven  in  colors, 
originally  of  wool  or  silk;  — specifically,  woollen  cloth, 
checkered  or  cross-barred  with  threads  of  various  colors ; 
as,  Scottish  tartan. 

Tar'tan,  Tar'tane,  n.  [Fr.  lartane,  from  Ar.  tarrad, 
a  fast-sailing  vessel.]  (Naut.)  A  small  coasting  vessel 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  mast,  a  bowsprit,  aud  a 
lateen  sail. 

Tar'tar,  n.  [Fr.  tartre.J  ( Chem.)  A  whitish  crust  de> 
posited  from  wines  upon  the  inside  of  the  casks  in  which 
they  are  stored.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  sparingly 
soluble  bitartrate  of  potash.  When  purified,  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  snowy  whiteness, 
forming  ordinary  cream  of  T.  Crude  T.,  orargol,  forms 
the  chief  source  of  tartaric  acid.  —  Also,  a  salivary  con¬ 
cretion  which  forms  an  incrustation  upon  the  teeth. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  consists  of  salivary  mucus, 
13‘5  ;  animal  mattersoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  7-5;  earthy 
phosphate  of  lime,  79  0  =  100. 

— A  person  of  a  bitter,  irritable  temper;  especially,  an 
irascible  domineering  woman ;  as.  that  man  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  tartar  is  to  be  profoundly  pitied. 

(Geog.)  See  Tartars.  (Also  written  Tatar.) 

To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  encounter  an  antagonist  who 
proves  to  be  more  than  one’s  match  in  strength  or  cun- 
ning. 

Tartar  emetic.  (Med.)  So  called  because  prepared  by 
acting  on  the  oxide  of  antimony  by  means  of  tartrate 
of  potash.  It  is  very  largely  used  as  an  internal  remedy 
iu  cases  of  pulmonary  disease;  as  a  counter-irritant, 
either  to  produce  redness  and  heat,  or  excite  successive 
crops  of  small  pustules  or  blisters,  in  which  cases  it  is 
employed  in  the  torm  of  an  ointment,  the  strength  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quickness  with  which  the  effect  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Tarta'rean,  Tarta'reous,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Tartarus;  hence,  hellish ;  infernal;  as,  the  Tar¬ 
tarean  shades. 

Tarta'rean,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Tartary. 

Tartarewus,  ( tar-ta're-us ,)  a.  Consisting  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  tartar. 

(Rot.)  Presenting  a  rough  and  crumbled  surface,  as 
certain  lichens. 

Tartar'ic  Arid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  organic  acid  obtained 
principally  from  the  crude  tartar  formed  on  the  insides 
of  the  casks  in  which  wine  is  stored.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  berries  of  the  tamarind  and  of  the  mountain  ash. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  the  crude  tartar,  which 
consists  mainly  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  aud  chalk  is  added  until  effervescence 
ceases.  Insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  dissolved.  The  tar¬ 
trate  of  potash  remaining  in  solution  is  then  decom¬ 
posed  into  tartrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
by  chloride  of  calcium.  The  product  of  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  is  well  washed  and  digested  with  dilute  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  T.  A.  is  thus  set  free,  in¬ 
soluble  sulphate  of  lime  being  thrown  down.  When 
cool,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowed  to  crystallize, 
the  formation  of  the  crystals  being  favored  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  large  colorless  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  permanent  in  dry  air.  T.  A.  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood  spirit.  It  is  much  used  in 
dyeing  and  in  medicine.  T.  A.  is  a  dibasic,  and  exhibits 
a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  most  important  salts  of  this 
acid  are  the  following : —  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  pure 
cream  of  tartar.  It  is  sparingly  solulile  in  cold  water, 
requiring  about  180  times  its  own  weight  for  solution. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient,  and  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  forms  the  mixture 
of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potash  kuown  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  ’As  black  flux.  Calcined  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  it  forms  white  flux.  In  its  impure  state  it  forms 
the  chief  source  ot  T.  A.  Its  composition  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  KO.HO.C8H4O10.  The  equivalent 
of  basic  water  may  be  replaced  by  different  bases  ;  such 
as  soda,  sesquioxide  ot  iron,  and  teroxide  of  antimony. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  Rochelle  salt ,  forms  large 
hexagonal  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  much  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  an  aperient.  The  double  tartrates  of  iron  and 
potash,  and  of  iron  and  ammonia,  are  also  used  for  the 


same  purpose.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  ot 
tartar  emetic,  has  long  been  extensively  used  in  medi¬ 
cine.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  of  ter¬ 
oxide  of  antimony  with  four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar, 
into  a  thin  paste,  with  water,  and  allowing  it  to  digest 
for  several  hours.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water,  filtered 
while  hot,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Internally  ad¬ 
ministered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  emetic;  in  doses  of  one  grain  and  under,  as  a 
sedative  and  expectorant.  It  is  very  much  prescribed 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  A  compound,  similar  in 
character  to  tartar  emetic,  may  be  formed  with  arse- 
nious  acid.  Boracicacid  will  also  replace  the  equivalent 
of  water  in  the  bitartrate  of  potash ;  thus  acting  as  a 
pseudo-base.  It  forms  the-borotartrate  of  potash,  a  solu¬ 
ble  tartar  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 

'I’ll r  ta rolls,  a.  Consisting  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities ;  containing  tartar. 

Tar  tars,  or  Ta'tars,  n.pl.  (Hist.)  The  T.  were  a 
tribe  nearly  allied  to  the  Mongols  in  race,  but  their 
name  became  afterwards  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Mongols,  and  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
brought  under  Mongolic  sway  by  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
successors,  including  Tungusic  and  Turkic  races.  The 
term  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  ethnological, 
though  all,  or  almost  all,  the  peoples  included  under  it, 
in  its  widest  sense,  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  but 
is  rather  to  be  understood  iu  the  same  sense  as  the  term 
“Frank”  used  by  Mohammedans.  In  the  classification 
of  languages,  Tartaric  has  become  the  distinctive  name 
of  that  class  of  Turanian  languages  of  which  the  Turk¬ 
ish  is  the  most  prominent  member,  while  the  Mongolic 
form  a  separate  class. 

Tartary,  or  Tatary,  (lar’ta-re.)  By  this  name  is  un¬ 
derstood  a  vast  extent  of  country  comprising  the  great 
central  belt  of  Asia,  from  the' 

Caspian  Sea  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  including  a  large  region 
of  Persia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  35°  to  55°  N.  Lat.,  and  from 
53°  to  135°  E.  Lon.  Tartary,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  usually  divided  for 
convenience  into  East  and  West 
Tartary.  Western  Tartary  ap¬ 
pertains,  by  conquest,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Russia,  and  extends 
from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian 
Seas,  that  portion  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Imaus,  or  Belur,  being 
taken  as  Independent  Tartary. 

Eastern  Tartary  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  China,  or  is  tributary 
to  tha*  empire,  and  is  divided 
into  three  provinces  —  Tcitcicar, 

Kirin,  and  Leaotong.  In  a  more 
restricted  and  proper  sense,  Tar¬ 
tary  is  identical  with  Turkistan. 

Tar  tarus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
tartaros,  a  dark  abyss.]  (Myth.) 

The  name  of  the  infernal  regions 
over  which  Pluto  ruled ;  Hades,  i 

Tartlni,  Guiseppe,  (tar-te/ne,)  j 
a  celebrated  Italian  musician,  : 

B.  at  Pisano,  1692,  who  became 
so  excellent  a  performer  on  the 
violin  that  he  was  appointed  costume  of  khoondooz, 
master  of  the  band  in  the  Church  (In  dependent  Tartary, 
ot  St.  Anthony,  <it  P<idu<i.  His  or  Turkistan.) 
works  are  sonatas,  and  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  music,  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Stillingfleet.  D.  1770. 

Tartisli,  a,  [From  tart.]  Somewhat  tart ;  as,  a  tart- 

ish  taste. 

Tart'let,  n.  A  small  tart  containing  fruit  or  jam. 
Tartly,  adv.  Sharply;  with  acidity;  with  poignancy; 
severely;  with  sourness  of  aspect;  in  a  tart  manner. 

Tart'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  tart ;  acidity;  sharp¬ 
ness  to  the  taste;  also,  sharpness  of  language  or  man¬ 
ner;  sourness;  keenness;  poignancy;  acrimony;  asper¬ 
ity;  as,  tartness  of  temper. 

Tar'trate,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tartaric  Acid. 

Tar'tro- v i ll'ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  tartarum,  tartar,  and 
vinum,  wine.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
designating,  a  certain  acid. 

Tartro-vinic  acid.  (Chem.)  An  acid  composed  of 
tartaric  acid,  in  which  an  atom  of  water  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  oxide  of  ethyl. 

Tartu  ITe',  n.  [Derived  from  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  of  Moliere.]  A  Dickname  for  an  hypocritical 
pretender  to  devotiou. 

'Tartiitf’ism,  (-Um,)  n.  The  practice  of  tartuffes. 

Tar'-water.  n.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar  in  water,  for¬ 
merly  a  celebrated  remedy  for  many  chronic  affections. 
—  Also,  the  ammoniacal  water  of  gas-works. 

Task.  n.  [O.  Fr.  tasclte;  Fr.  tdche,  a  task,  duty;  Lat. 
taxatis,  a  rating,  valuing.]  A  definite  amount  of  work 
or  labor  imposed  by  another,  to  be  in  a  limited  or  speci¬ 
fied  time;  as.  the  task  of  daily  toil.  —  Business;  under¬ 
taking;  employment;  occupation. 

“  His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks."— Atterbury. 

— Arduous  or  burdensome  labor  or  employment;  as,  the 
herculean  task  of  subjugating  a  brave  and  patriotic 
people.  — A  lesson;  an  allotted  portion  of  study  imposed 
by  a  teacher  or  preceptor;  as,  to  set  each  boy  his  task. 

To  take  to  task.  To  chide;  to  reprove;  to  reprimand; 
to  charge  with  a  fault;  as,  to  take  a  servant  to  task  for 
dilatoriness. 

—v.  a.  [O.  Fr.  tascher.]  To  allot  or  assign  to  a  definite 
or  specified  amount  of  labor  or  employment;  as,  to  task 
a  servant.  —  To  exact  an  excessive  amount  of  toil  or 
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suction  from;  to  oppress  with  severe  or  burdensome 
labor:  as,  his  energies  were  tasked  to  the  utmost. 

Task'er,  n.  One  who  imposes  a  task;  a  task-master; 
also,  one  who  performs  a  task. 

Task'-master,  n.  One  who  imposes  a  task. 

Task'-work,  n.  Work  done  as  a  task. 

ras'Duan,  Abel  Janssen,  a  celebrated  Dutch  navigator, 
who  flourished  in  the  17th  cent.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Anthony  Van  Diemen  to  explore  the  coast  of  the 
Australian  continent,  sailed  from  Batavia  in  1642,  and 
first  discovered  a  land  which  he  called  Van  Diemen, 
and  afterwards  the  country  now  called  New  Zealand. 

TaNina'nia.  See  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Tas'se.  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  tazza.]  A  cup  or  bowl ;  a  chalice. 

Tas  sel,  n.  [L.  hat.  tassel se,  knots  made  of  gold  and 
silk,  of  many  folds,  hanging  from  the  corners  of  gar¬ 
ments.]  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  attached  to  the 
corners  of  cushions,  to  curtains,  and  the  like,  ending  in 
loose  threads.  —  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book, 
to  be  put  between  the  leaves  as  a  marker.  —  The  pen¬ 
dent  head  of  some  plants,  as  of  maize.  —  A  teasel.  See 
Teasel. 

—v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  tasselled,)  (tds'seld.)  To  put  forth 
a  tassel  or  flower,  as  the  maize. 

— v.a.  To  adorn  or  equip  with  tassels;  as,  to  tassel  a  cap. 

Tassinoii};',  or  Tassinono  Grove,  in  Indiana ,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Porter  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.K.  of  Valparaiso. 

Tas'so,  Torquato,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern 
Italy,  was  the  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  himself  a  good  poet, 
and  was  B.  at  Sorrento,  1544.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  but  had  no  heart  for  it,  and  vexed 
his  father  by  liking  poetry  better  and  writing  it.  After 
being  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Luigi 
d’Este,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Al¬ 
fonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  brother  of  the  cardinal,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  Alfonso,  who  admired  his  poetical 
■compositions,  and  made  him  his  familiar  associate.  T. 
the  while  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  Princess 
Eleonora,  the  duke’s  sister,  and  had  addressed  to  her 
many  love-songs,  some  of  them  overpassing  the  line  of 
■delicacy  and  propriety.  The  princess  remained  his 
friend,  but  nothing  more.  It  appears  probable  that 
Altonso  by  some  means  became  possessed  of  some  of 
T.’s  verses  to  Eleonora,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  subsequent  treatment  of  the  poet.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  a  very  irritable  temper,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  did  not  restrain  himself  from  passionate  and  offen¬ 
sive  outbreaks.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  1577,  the  duke 
had  him  arrested  and  confined  in  a  convent,  alleging  that 
he  was  mad;  but  T.  made  his  escape,  and  visited  Sor¬ 
rento  and  Rome.  He  soon  after  begged  and  obtained 
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leave  of  the  duke  to  return  to  Ferrara ;  but  it  was  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  rules  of  the  physicians ; 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  princess.  Again 
he  left  Ferrara,  went  to  Mantua,  Urbino,  and  Turin,  but 
was  induced  to  return  early  in  1579.  His  demeanor 
was  so  violent  that  he  was  once  more  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined  in  a  madhouse,  where  after  a  time  he  appears  to 
have  been  kindly  treated,  and  was  allowed  to  write  and 
receive  the  visits  of  his  friends.  Among  those  who 
came  to  see  him  were  Montaigne,  the  great  French  es¬ 
sayist,  and  the  younger  Aldo,  one  of  the  famous  print¬ 
ers.  Through  the  intercession  of  several  sovereigns, 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  on  his  behalf,  he  was  liberated 
in  1586,  and  went  first  to  the  court  of  Mantua.  He 
could  not  rest,  but  moved  from  place  to  place,  now'  at 
Naples,  now  at  Rome,  then  at  Florence;  and  in  1594 
he  was  called  to  Rome,  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  the  laurel-crown.  But  soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  fell  ill,  and  by  his  own  desire  was  removed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  died.  TV s  mas¬ 
ter-piece  is  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  an  epic  poem  in 
24  books,  on  the  events  of  the  great  Crusade  and  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1581;  and  the  savage  attacks  made  on  it  by 
the  critics  wounded  the  sensitive  poet  severely.  It 
nevertheless  won  immense  admiration,  passed  through 
seven  editions  within  the  first  year,  and  took  its  place 
among  the  great  poems  of  the  world.  It  is  constantly 
reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  Among  his  other  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  Rinaldn  (his  earliest  poem), 
Aminta  (an  exquisite  pastoral  drama),  11  Torrismnndo 
(a  tragedy),  many  short  poems,  dialogues,  and  other 
prose  pieces.  D.  at  Rome,  April  25,  1595. 

SPast'alile,  a.  [From  taste.]  That  may  be  tasted;  sa-i 
vory ;  relishing.  1 


Taste,  (taist,)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  taster,  to  taste,  also  to  handle, 
to  feel ;  It.  tastare,  to  touch.]  To  perceive  and  distin¬ 
guish  by  causing  to  touch  the  palate;  to  perceive  by 
means  of  the  tongue;  to  have  a  certain  sensation  in 
consequence  of  something  applied  to  the  tongue;  to  try 
the  relish  of  by  the  perception  of  tne  organs  of  taste; 
as,  to  taste  honey.  —  To  try  by  eating  a  little  of,  or  to 
eat  a  little.  —  To  essay  first;  to  experience  ;  to  feel;  to 
undergo ;  as,  to  taste  the  fear  of  death.  —  To  relish  intel¬ 
lectually;  to  enjoy;  to  derive  pleasure  trorn  ;  as,  to 
taste  domestic  happiness. 

— v.  n.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat  or  drink  ;  or  to  eat 
or  drink  a  little  only ;  to  have  a  smack  ;  to  excite  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensation  by  which  the  quality  or  flavor  is  dis¬ 
tinguished;  followed  by  of;  as,  this  wine  tastes  of  the 
wood.  —  To  distinguish  intellectually;  to  try  the  relish 
of  anything;  to  be  tinctured;  to  have  a  particular 
quality  or  character;  to  experience;  to  have  perception 
of;  as,  he  tastes  of  my  bounty.  —  To  take  for  gratifica¬ 
tion;  to  enjoy  sparingly;  as,  one  tastes  of  pleasure  in 
moderation. 

— n.  Act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

( Physiol.)  One  of  the  five  special  senses  by  which  are 
perceived  certain  impressions  made  by  particles  of 
bodies,  dissolved  by  the  saliva  in  the  mouth.  The  object 
clearly  is  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  about  to  la- 
swallowed,  and  to  act  as  sentinels  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  are  situated.  The 
T.  of  bo.lies  are  very  different  and  varied;  but  in  order 
to  have  a  2%  a  substance  must  be  either  liquid  or  soluble 
in  the  mouth.  The  organ  of  T.  is  the  tongue,  and  the 
seat  of  sensibility  is  the  mucous  covering  of  its  surface. 
It  is  dependent  on  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves, —  the  former  distributed 
to  the  two  anterior  thirds,  and  the  latter  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  third  of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  covered  over 
with  minute  prominences,  which,  when  magnified,  pre¬ 
sent  four  principal  forms;  viz.,  1.  Simple  papillae; 

2.  Conical  or  filiform  papilla!;  3.  Fungiform  papilla:; 
4.  Circumvallate,  or  calciform  papillie.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  two  former  are  more  especially  concerned  in 
the  sense  of  touch,  with  which  the  tongue  is  also  highly 
endowed;  while  the  two  latter,  but  particularly  the 
last,  constitute  more  especially  the  apparatus  of  T. 
Sapid  bodies  pressed  against  these  papilla!  give  rise  to 
impressions,  whicii,  when  transmitted  to  the  brain,  oc¬ 
casion  the  peculiar  sensation.  The  condition  for  the 
perception  of  T.  are, —  1.  The  presence  of  a  nerve  with 
special  endowments;  2.  The  irritation  of  this  nerve  by 
tiie  sapid  matters ;  3.  The  solution  of  these  matters  in 
the  secretions  of  the  organ  of  T.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  stimulated  is  not 
understood.  This  sense  is  much  more  acute  in  some 
persons  than  others,  and  may  be  much  improved  by 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  wine-tasters.  It  is  dimin¬ 
ished  or  lost  in  febrile  or  other  disorders  which  alter 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth.  Professor  Bain  classifies  the  different  kinds  of 
T.  as  follows:  —  1.  Relishes,  or  the  agreeable  feelings 
arising  from  the  stimulus  of  food  on  the  organs  of  uias- 
tigation  and  deglutition,  —  they  are  of  an  intense  and 
massive  kind;  2.  Disgusts,  or  the  opposite  of  relishes; 

3.  Sweet  7’.,  as  that  of  sugar ;  4.  Bitter  T.,  as  that  of 
quinine  or  bittei  aloes;  5.  Saline,  as  that  of  common 
salt;  6.  Alkaline;  7.  Sour,  or  acid;  8.  Astringent;  9. 
Fiery,  as  that  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

( ^Esthetics. )  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  beautiful  and  proper,  and  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  ugly  and  unsuitable.  Much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  faculty.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
result  of  caprice  or  fashion,  without  any  uniform  or  per¬ 
manent  principles  on  which  to  ground  its  decisions  ;  by 
others,  a  compound  of  various  complex  elements,  in  the 
resolution  of  which  into  its  component  parts  several 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be,  as  stated  by  Burke,  “a  separate  faculty  of 
the  mind ;  ”  “a  species  of  instinct,  by  which  we  are 
struck  naturally  and  at  the  first  glance,  without  any 
previous  reasoning,  with  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
a  composition.”  It  is,  however,  highly  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  being  made  habitually  and  attentively 
conversant  with  a  particular  class  of  agreeable  objects. 
This  faculty  exercises  an  importantand  Highly  beneficial 
influence  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  not  only 
over  the  pursuits  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but  over  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  every  individual  who  partakes  of  the  general 
refinement  of  manners. 

— Style;  manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing;  as,  he 
dresses  in  bad  taste.  —  A  bit;  a  small  portion  given  or 
taken  as  a  sample  or  specimen :  a  little  piece  tasted  or 
eaten  ;  as,  a  taste  of  Gruyere  cheese. 

TasteTnl,  a.  Tasty ;  having  a  high  taste  or  relish;  as, 
a  tasteful  dish. —  Having  or  exhibiting  good  taste;  as, 
she  is  tasteful  in  dress. 

TasteTulIy,  adv.  With  good  taste. 

TasteTiilness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tasteful. 

Taste'Iess,  a.  Having  no  taste;  insipid;  as,  tasteless 
food. — Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  as,  tasteless 
recreations. 

Tastelessly,  adv.  In  a  tasteless  manner. 

Taste'lessiiess,  n.  Want  of  taste  or  relish. 

Tast'er,  n.  One  who  tastes;  also,  one  who  first  tastes 
food  or  liquor;  as,  a  tea -taster,  a  wine-taster. 

Tast'IIy,  adv.  With  good  taste;  in  a  tasty  manner. 

Tast'iujj,  n.  Act  of  perceiving  by  the  tongue.  —  The 
sense  by  which  we  perceive  or  distinguish  savors. 

Tas'to,  adv.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  used  in  conjunction 
with  solo,  to  signify  that  the  instruments  which  can 
accompany  by  chords  are  to  play  only  single  sounds  till 


the  direction  is  contradicted  by  the  word  accordo  or 
accompaniniento. 

Tasty,  ( tdst'y ,)  a.  (comp,  tastier;  superl.  tastiest.) 
Having  a  good  taste,  or  delicate  perception  and  appre. 
ciation  of  excellence ;  —  said  of  persons;  as,  a  tasty 
connoisseur  in  women  or  wine. — Elegant;  being  in  har¬ 
mony  with,  or  conformity  to,  the  principles  of  good 
taste  and  proper  fitness;  as.  a  tasty  selection  of  pictures. 

Tate,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clermont  co.  Pup.  (1897) 
about  2,850. 

Tat'nall,  in  Georgia,  a  S.K.  co. ;  area,  1,123  sq.  m. 
Rivers,  Altamaha,  Cauuouchee,  and  Uhoopee.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  sandy,  but  fertile  along  the  river  banks. 
Cap.  Reidsville.  Pop.  (1897)  11,140. 

Tat  oil,  Tat'ouay,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Armadillo  cabassu. 
See  Armadillo. 

Tat'ta,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  near  the  bauks 
of  the  Indus,  57  ni.  from  Hyderabad.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Tat'ter,  n.  [From  A.  S.  toteran,  to  tear  or  rend  in  pieces.] 
A  rag,  a  shred,  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  to  the  main 
body  or  thing;  —  chiefly  used  iu  the  plural ;  as,  a  poor 
wretch  in  tatters. 

i'at'tered,  a.  Rent ;  torn  ;  hanging  in  rags  or  shreds. 

Tatterdemalion,  (-mdl'yun,)  n.  A  man  in  rags  or 
tatters  ;  a  ragamuffin  ;  a  wretched,  pitiable-looking  ob¬ 
ject. 

Tatting-,  n.  A  kind  of  lace  edging  woven  or  knit  from 
common  sewing-thread,  witli  a  peculiar  stitch. 

Tat'tle,  v.  n.  [A.S .  to-tellan.]  To  tell  over  and  over ;  to 
speak  much  or  often ;  to  prate ;  to  talk  idly ;  to  use 
many  words  with  little  meaning;  as,  the  tattling  qual¬ 
ity  of  old  age.  —  To  tell  tales  ;  to  communicate  secrets  ; 
as,  a  tattling  busybody. 

— n.  Prate;  idle  talk  or  chat;  trifling  talk  ;  gossip. 

Tat'tler,  n.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle  talker.  (Zoiil.) 
The  common  name  of  several  species  of  grallatorial 
birds,  family  Scolopacidse,  belonging  to  different  gen¬ 
era.  The  Wandering  Tattler,  Heteroscelus  brevipes, 
distinguished  by  its  stout  and  compressed  bill,  is  about 
10  inches  long  and  the  wing  6  inches.  It  inhabits 
Washington . 

Tat'tlery,  n.  Idle  talk  or  chat. 

Tat'tling,  a.  Given  to  idle  talk  ;  apt  to  tell  tales. 

— n.  Idle  talk;  babbling. 

Tat'tlingly,  adv.  Iu  a  tattling  manner. 

Tattoo',  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Fr.  tapoter,  to  tap,  to  beat; 
tapotez  tous,  beat  all  of  you.]  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  the  drum 
at  night,  giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  retreat,  or  to  re¬ 
pair  to  their  quarters;  —  opposed  to  reveille.  —  Devil’s 
tattoo,  a  drumming  or  tapping  with  the  fingers  or  feet, 
as  from  listlessness,  ennui,  absence  of  mind,  fatigue,  or 
the  like;  as,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  beat  the 
Devil’s  tattoo  on  the  window-pane. 

Tattoo',  v.  a.  To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the  punctured 
spots  with  a  colored  substance,  forming  lines  and  figures 
upon  the  body. 

— Figures  on  the  body,  made  by  punctures  and  stains  in 
lines  and  figures. 

Tattoo'ecl,  a.  Marked  by  stained  lines  and  figures  on 
the  body  ;  as,  the  tattooed  wrist  of  a  sailor. 

Tattoo'ing-,  ii.  The  operation  or  practice  of  pricking 
the  skin  and  staining  the  punctured  spots  with  a  col¬ 
ored  substance,  so  as  to  form  lines  and  figures  on  the 
body ;  the  figures  thus  formed. 

Taught,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Taut,  q.v. 

Taught,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Teach,  q.v. 

Taunt,  v.  a.  [F’r.  tancer,  to  rebuke.]  To  speak  biting 
words  to  ;  to  reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words ; 
to  revile  ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  exprobate  ;  to  censure;  as,  to 
taunt  a  man  with  his  low  birth. 

— Upbraiding  words ;  bitter  or  sarcastic  reproach;  insult¬ 
ing  invective. 

— a.  (Naut.)  Very  high  or  towering,  as  a  ship’s  mast. 

Taunt'er,  n.  One  who  taunts. 

Tauut'iiig',  n.  The  act  of  one  who  taunts. 

Taiiiit'ingly,  adv.  In  a  taunting  manner. 

Taun'toii,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  on  the  river  Tone,  10  m.  from  Bridgewater. 
Manuf.  Coarse  woollen  goods.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  West-Saxon 
kings.  Pop.  15,500. 

Taun'toii,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  river  which  rises  iu 
Plymouth  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  enters  Mount  Hope 
Bay  in  Rhode  Island. — A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi¬ 
cap.  of  Bristol  co.,  on  Taunton  river,  35  m.  S.  of  Boston ; 
Lat.  41°  54'  11"  N.,  Lon.  71°  5'  55"  W.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactures  of  locomotives,  steam-engines,  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  machinery,  nails,  tacks,  cotton  goods, 
&c. ;  also  ship-building.  Pop.  (1895)  27,115. 

Tau'rtc  Cliersone'sus.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
Crimea,  q.  v. 

Tauricor'nous,  a.  [Lat.  taurus,  bull,  and  cornu, 
horn.]  Horned  after  the  manner  of  a  bull. 

Taurida,  or  Krim,  (tau're-da,)  a  S.  govt,  of  European 
Russia,  consisting  in  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and 
in  part  of  a  tract  of  mainland  ;  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Cherson  and  Ekaterinoslav,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Azov;  area,  23,460  sq.  m.:  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  44°  30'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  Lon.  31°  25'  and 
40°  25'  E.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnieper,  Kous- 
kaia,  and  Berda.  Pop.  702,615. 

Tau'rine,  n.  [From  Gr.  tauros,  bull,  because  originally 
found  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.]  (Physiol.)  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  transformation,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  acids  or  alkalies,  of  taurocholalic  acid,  one  of 
the  constituents  of  bile.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  heat  upon  isethionate  of  ammonia. 

— a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  bull. — Connected  with  the 
constellation  Taurus. 

Tau'rocol,  Tauroeol'la.  n.  [Gr.  tauros,  and  kolla, 
glue.]  Glue  made  from  the  ears  and  genitals  of  a  bull. 
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Tan  romnc Ilian.  (- md'ki-an ,)  a.  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  bull-fights. 

— n.  A  matador ;  one  who  engages  in  bull-fights. 

Tauromachy,  (-rom'a-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  tauros,  bull,  and 
mache,  fight.]  Bull-fighting. 

Tau'riiN,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  tauros .]  ( Astron .)  The  Bull, 
the  second  in  order  of  the  12  zodiacal  constellations.  It 
is  marked  thus,  and  contains  141  stars,  among  which 
are  Aldebaran,  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  well- 
known  clusters  called  Pleiades  and  Hyades.  It  is  en¬ 
tered  by  the  sun  in  April. 

( Geog .)  A  chaiu  of  mountains.  See  Natolia. 

Truss,  a  town  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  80  m.  from  Prague. 
Manuf.  Chiefly,  tapes.  Pup.  6,940. 

Tauste,  ( tous'tai ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on  the 
Riguel,  170  m.  from  Madrid;  pop.  4,500. 

Taut,  (sometimes,  but  inelegantly,  written  taught,)  a. 
Tightly  drawn,  stretched,  or  strained  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
slack ;  as,  a  taut  rope.  Also,  neat ;  ship-shape ;  properly 
disposed  or  ordered ;  prepared  against  emergency ;  as, 
everything  is  taut  aboard. 

Tau'toelirone,  (- kron ,)  n.  [Gr.  tauto ,  and  chronos, 
time.]  (Math.)  A  curved  line,  having  this  property  that 
a  heavy  body  descending  along  it  by  the  action  of 
gravity  will  always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
same  time,  wherever  the  point  from  which  the  body 
begins  to  fall  be  taken  in  the  curve. 

Tan tocgor  ioal.  a.  [Gr.  tauton,  for  to  auton,  the 
same,  and  agoreien,  to  speak.]  Signifying  the  same 
word  or  subject,  but  expressed  in  different  words,  or 
presented  in  a  different  form  ; — the  converse  of  alle¬ 
gorical.  (r.) 

Tau  tog;'.  Ton  tang-',  n.  (Zool.)  See  Labrijs. 

Tail  tologic.  Tautological.  (-Iqj'ik,)  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to,  or  containing,  tautology. 

Tautol'ogy,  n.  A  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in 
different  words;  needless  repetition  of  a  thing  in  differ¬ 
ent  words  or  phrases. 

Tautoplionical,  (-fon'ik-l,)  a.  [Gr.  tauto ,  same,  and 
phone ,  voice,  sound.]  Repeating  the  same  sound. 

Tautoph'ony,  n.  Repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Tavannes,  (ta-van'.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Burgundy,  which  has  furnished  several  distinguished 
personages  to  French  history ;  the  most  celebrated  being 
Gaspard  de  Saclx  de  Tavannes,  a  French  marshal,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  commanders,  b.  1509; 
distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  religious  wars 
ending  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  D.  1573. 

Tav'ern,  n.  [Fr.  taverne;  Lat.  taberna.}  A  house 
where  wines  or  other  liquors  are  sold,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  provided  for  large  parties;  an  inn. 

Tavernier,  Jean  Baptiste,  (ta-vair'ne-ai,)  a  celebrated 
Eastern  traveller,  B.  in  Paris  1605,  D.  at  Moscow  1686.  lie 
made  an  immense  fortune  in  trading  with  diamonds ;  his 
Travels,  published  in  6  vols.,  1679.  are  highly  valued. 

Tavira.  or  Tavila  (ta-vee'ra,)  a  seaport-town  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  Algarva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Segna,  156  m. 
from  Lisbon  :  pop.  10,903,  mostly  connected  with  fisheries. 

Tav'istoi'k.  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  on  the  Tavy  or  Tay,  13  m.  from  Plymouth  ;  pop 
8,700,  chiefly  agricultural. 

Tavoy,  (ta-voi',)  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  25  m.from  the  sea, and  90 from  Yeh  ;  pop.  11,000. 

Taw,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tawian  ]  To  dress  or  prepare  white 
leather  for  gloves,  Ac.,  by  imbuing  skins  with  alum, 
salt,  and  other  substances. 

— n.  [A.  S.]  A  large  marble,  used  in  boy’s  play ;  also,  a 
game  at  marbles. 

— pi.  A  whip  or  rod  used  by  a  schoolmaster  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment. 

Tawas  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Iosco 
co.,  on  Saginaw  Bay,  abt.  54  m.  N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

Taw  drily,  adv.  In  a  tawdry  manner. 

Taxv'ilriiiess,  n.  State  of  being  tawdry. 

Taw'd ry,  a.  (comp,  tawdrier;  superl.  tawdriest.) 
Having  an  excess  of  showy  or  tinsel  ornaments;  very 
fine  and  showy  in  colors  without  elegance  or  good 
taste  ;  as.  a  tawdry  costume,  a  tawdry  bonnet,  dress,  Ac. 

Tawee,  (taw-e',)  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
off  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Borneo,  and  contiguous  with 
the  Sooloo-Island  chain.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  15. 

Taw'er,  n.  One  who  taws  skins. 

Taw'ery,  n.  The  place  where  skins  are  tawed. 

Taw'ing,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  dressing  skins.  See 
Leather. 

Taw'ii  i  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  tawny. 

Taw'ny,  a.  [Fr.  tanni,  from  tanner,  to  tan.]  Of  a 
yellowish-brown  color;  of  the  color  of  things  tanned,  or 
of  Dersons  who  are  sunburned;  as,  a  tawny  mulatto,  a 
tawny  lion. 

Tax.  (taks.)  n.  [Norm,  taxus,  taxes ;  taxer,  to  settle ; 
Lat.  taxo,  to  appraise,  from  tag,  root  of  tango,  to  touch.] 
A  rate  or  duty  levied  by  government  on  the  incomes  or 
property  of  individuals,  or  on  the  products  consumed  by 
them. —  Particularly,  the  sum  levied  upon  a  specific 
thing;  a  sum  imposed  on  individuals,  or  on  some  dis¬ 
tinct  branch  of  their  property  or  source  of  revenue,  for 
state,  local,  or  civic  purposes  ;  as,  an  income-tax,  a  land- 
tax.  a  capitation-tax,  a  taxon  watches,  carriages,  Ac.  — 
The  produce  of  such  duty  or  rate  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national,  state,  local,  or  municipal  government 
for  the  public  good;  as,  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes. 
— Hence,  any  obnoxious,  compulsory  or  burdensome 
demand,  duty,  or  charge;  as,  unremitting  labor  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  health.  —  Charge;  censure. 

(Pol.  Ecmiomy.)  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect. 
“  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very 
persons  who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it;  ”  an 
indirect  tax.  one  which  is  “  demanded  from  one  person 
in  the  expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  indem¬ 


nify  himself  at  the  expense  of  another,”  as  in  the  ex¬ 
cise  or  customs.  Direct  taxes  are  generally  on  income, 
indirect  on  expenditure.  Though  most  governments 
have  had  recourse  to  direct  taxes,  indirect  taxes  have 
generally  been  viewed  with  the  greatest  favor  both  by 
princes  and  subjects.  Being  generally  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  producers,  the  purchasers  confound 
them  with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity;  and 
hence  their  effects  are  not  so  readily  felt  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  paid  by 
degrees,  in  small  portions,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
commodities  are  wanted  for  consumption.  Indirect 
taxes,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  not 
only  increase  the  price  of  the  articles  by  their  amount, 
but  also,  being  advanced  by  the  producers  before  they 
are  finally  paid  by  the  consumers,  the  former  must 
necessarily  have  a  profit  upon  them.  As  the  income 
of  individuals  must  be  derived  from  one  or  more  of  the 
three  sources  of  rent,  profit,  or  wages,  all  taxes  which 
do  not  fall  upon  capital,  must,  however  imposed,  ulti¬ 
mately  fall  upon  one  or  other  of  these  sources. —  Taxes 
on  property  are  in  most  respects  highly  objectionable, 
differing  but  little  from  taxes  on  capital,  about  the 
worst  that  can  possibly  be  devised.  And  even  though 
such  were  not  the  case,  insuperable  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  establishing  it  on  any  fair  basis.  An  income- 
tax  is  at  first  sight  apparently  the  fairest  of  all  taxes, 
but  in  its  practical  operation  it  is  the  most  unequal, 
oppressive,  and  vexatious  of  any  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assessing  in¬ 
comes  are  of  two  sorts  :  1st,  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  incomes  of  different  individuals;  and  2d,  the 
difficulty  of  laying  an  equal  tax  on  incomes  derived 
from  different  sources;  incomes  arising  from  rents  of 
land,  honses,  mortgages,  funded  property,  Ac.,  being 
very  different  from  those  arising  from  trade,  business, 
or  profession.  Three  rules  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
carrying  out  of  an  income-tax :  1,  that  incomes  below  a 
certain  amount  should  be  altogether  untaxed;  2,  that 
incomes  above  that  limit  should  be  taxed  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the  limit  ; 
3,  that  all  sums  saved  from  income  and  invested  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tax.  In  providing  for  the  enormous 
expenditure  resulting  from  the  Civil  War,  the  govt,  of  the 
U.  States  was  compelled  to  inaugurate  the  levying  of 
an  income  tax. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  ’Audpp.  taxed  (takst.)  To  subject  to  pay  a 
tax  or  taxes;  to  lay,  impose,  or  assess  upon  individuals 
a  specific  sum  ;  to  lay  an  impost  or  burden  upon;  —  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  levy  money  from  for  the  support  of  national, 
state,  or  municipal  government;  as,  are  not  Americans 
taxed  more  than  enough? — To  assess,  fix,  or  deter¬ 
mine  judicially,  as  the  amount  of  professional  charges 
on  legal  actions;  as,  to  tax  a  lawyer’s  bill  of  costs.  — - 
To  censure;  to  charge;  to  accuse;  —  usually  preceding 
with,  rarely  of:  as,  the  man  was  taxed  with  the  crime 
in  question.  —  Figuratively,  to  strain;  to  call  to  task;  to 
exact  from  ;  as,  to  tax  one's  best  endeavors. 

Taxability,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  taxable. 

Taxable,  a.  That  may  be  taxed. 

Tax'ableness,  n.  Taxability. 

Taxa'cese,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Yew  family',  an  order 
of  plants,  class  Gymnogens.  Diag.  Repeatedly  branched, 
continuous  stems,  simple  leaves  often  fork-veined,  soli¬ 
tary  females,  2-celled  anthers  opening  longitudinally 
and  the  membrane  next  the  nucleus  inclosed.  —  There 
are  9  genera  and  50  species,  chiefly  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  regions,  and  of  the  mountains  of  tropical  countries. 

Taxation,  ( taks-d’shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  taxatio .]  A 
taxing ;  act  of  laying  or  levying  a  tax.  as  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  state,  by  government,  local,  or  other  proper 
authorities  for  public  purposes.  —  Act  of  taxing  or 
assessing  a  bill  of  costs. — Tax;  sum  imposed  or  thing 
exacted. 

Tax  er,  n.  One  who  assesses  or  levies  taxes. 

Tax'-free,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Tax'icorn,  n.  [Lat.  taxus,  a  yew,  and  cornu,  horn.] 
(Zoiil.)  One  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  which  the  antennm  gradually  increase  in 
size  as  they  extend  from  the  head,  or  terminate  in  an 
enlargement. 

Taxiiler'mic,  a.  [Fr.  taxidermique .]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  taxidermy. 

Taxiil<>r'inist,  n.  One  skilled  in  taxidermy. 

Tax'itlermy.  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  an  arrangement,  and 
derma,  a  skin.]  The  art  of  preparing  and  arranging 
the  skins  of  animals  intended  for  preservation,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  their  natural  appearance; 
operation  of  stuffing  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  to  be 
kept  as  curiosities. 

Tax'is,  ft.  [Gr.,  a  division,  an  arrangement.]  (Arch.) 
That  disposition  which  assigns  to  every  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  its  just  dimensions. 

— ra.  [Gr..  arrangement.]  (Surg.)  The  replacement  of 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation,  by  the 
hand,  and  without  instrument  or  operation;  as  in  re¬ 
ducing  hernia  or  rupture. 

Taxon'oiny,  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  order,  and  nomos,  a  law.] 
That  branch  or  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

Taxus,  (taks'us.)  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  yew.  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Taxacese.  T.  Caccata,  the  common 
yew,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  which  often  attains  a  great 
size.  Specimens  of  remarkable  antiquity  are  commonly 
seen  in  old  churchyards.  The  timber  is  extremely 
durable  and  valuable,  and  was  formerly  much  used  for 
making  bows.  Its  leaves  and  young  branches  act  as 
narcotic-acrid  poisons  when  eaten  by  man  or  the  lower 
animals.  T.  Canadensis,  the  Dwarf  Yew,  or  Ground 
Hemlock,  is  a  small,  evergreen  shrub,  with  the  general 
aspect  of  a  dwarf  hemlock  spruce  (Pinus  Canadensis.) 


It  grows  on  thin,  rocky  soils  in  shady  places,  2-3  feet 
long,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 
Leaves  nearly  an  inch  long,  arranged  in  2  opposite 
rows,  on  the  sides  of  the  brauchlets.  Stamiuate  flowers 
in  small,  roundish,  axillary  heads.  Drupes  oval,  con¬ 
cave  or  open  at  the  summit,  red  and  juicy  when  mature. 

Tay,  (tat,)  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  on  the  frontier  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  after 
a  course  from  120  to  150  m.,  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  8  m.  below  Dundee. 

Tay  (IiOcIi),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
Lakes,  lies  in  Breadalbane,  Perthshire.  Ext.,  15  m. 
long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad.  ( 

Taycliee'tla.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  3  m.  E.  of  1 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Tayge'tllS,  a  part  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which, 
traversing  the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arabian  fron¬ 
tier,  terminates  in  the  sea  at  the  promontory  of  Taena- 
rus.  Its  outline,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  N.,  is  of 
a  more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian  moun¬ 
tains.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with  snow,  which  renders 
the  vicinity  extremely  cold.  In  summer  it  reflects  a 
powerful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  from  which  it 
keeps  the  salubrious  visits  of  the  W.  winds,  and  thus 
makes  it  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  Greece. 
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Taylor,  Bayard,  an  American  author  and  traveller,  b. 
in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  Peuna.,  1825.  His  first 
literary  production,  a  poem  on  an  incident  in  Spanish 
hiBtory,  was  written  when  he  was  eighteen.  In  1844 
he  spent  two  years  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  published  on  his  return  au  account  of  his 
travels,  entitled  Views  Afoot;  or,  Europe  seen  with. 
Knapsack  and  Staff'.  Having  settled  in  New  York,  he 
became  connected  with  the  Tribune  newspaper,  and  in 
1848-49  was  in  California,  as  its  correspondent.  He 
has  since  travelled  in  the  same  capacity,  visiting  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and 
accompanied  the  U.  States  expedition  to  Japan.  The 
results  of  these  various  journeys  have  been  published, 
under  the  titles  of  El  Dorado,  Life  and  Landscapes 
from  Egypt,  Pictures  of  Palestine,  Japan,  India,  and 
China,  Ac.  His  later  explorations  are  recorded  in 
Northern  Travel,  or  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland, ( 1856;)  and  Travels  in 
Greece  and  Russia,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete,  (1857.) 
During  this  most  active  life  of  travel,  correspondence, 
and  authorship,  his  best  and  most  spirited  writings 
were  in  verse.  In  1848,  he  published  Rhymes  of  Travel, 
Ballads  and  other  Poems  ;  in  1851,  a  Book  of  Romances, 
Lyrics  and  Songs ;  in  1854,  Poems  of  the  Orient  ;  and  in 
1855,  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel.  In  1859  and  1862,  he 
furnished  two  series  of  At  Home,  and  Abroad,  or  Sketch¬ 
book  of  Life,  Scenery,  and  Men,  and  edited  a  Cyclopaedia 
of  Modern  Travel.  In  1878,  appointed  Minister  to  Ber¬ 
lin.  At  the  time  of  bis  D.,  Dec.  19th,  1878,  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  life  of  Goethe. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  an  English  prelate,  b.  at  Cambridge, 
1613.  entered  into  orders,  and  became  so  eminent  a 
preacher,  that  Archbishop  Laud  procured  him  a  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  All  Souls’  College.  Oxford.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  that  prelate,  and  rector  of  Upping¬ 
ham,  in  Rutlandshire.  In  1642  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Charles  I.,  whose  chaplain  he 
was,  and  to  whose  cause  he  adhered.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Royalists,  he  retired  to  Caermarthenshire,  where 
he  taught  a  school  for  a  livelihood.  He  afterwards 
went  with  Lord  Conway  to  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  his 
Cases  of  Conscience.  Charles  II.,  at  his  restoration,  pre¬ 
ferred  T.  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  privy  councillor  and  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Bishop  Heber  thinks 
that  J.  T.  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  court  princi¬ 
pally  because  he  had  been  married  to  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  which  circumstance  might  have 
given  the  exemplary  bishop  a  plausible  pretence  for 
speaking  plainly  to  the  king  upon  many  parts  of  his 
conduct.  Bishop  T.  wrote,  among  other  eloquent  works, 
The  Great  Exemplar,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;  and  several  sermons 
and  controversial  and  pious  treatises.  D.  1667.  Bishop 
T.  was  the  advocate  of  toleration,  of  freedom  of  thought, 
of  charity,  and  of  practical  religion  as  of  more  worth  than 
dogmatic  strictness.  By  general  consent  T.  assumes 
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Fig.  2474. — gen.  taylor. 


fhe  highest  rank  among  the  writers  of  sermons  of  the 
English  Church. 

taylor,  Zachary,  the  12th  President  of  the  U.  States, 
was  u.  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  in  1784.  His  father, Col.  Rich¬ 
ard  Taylor,  the  representative  of  an  old  Virginian  stock, 
removing  to  Kentucky  while  bis  son  was  yet  an  infant, 
young  Zack  grew  up  to  manhood  in  that  State,  and  at 
the  age  of  24  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th 
U.  S.  infantry;  becoming  a  captain  in  1810.  T.,  two 

years  later,  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a 
frontier-post  on  the  Wabash  River,  which  he  success¬ 
fully  defended  against  a  large  force  of  hostile  Indians. 
For  his  services  on  tins  occasion,  T.  was  made  major  by 
brevet,  being  the  first  instance  in  the  service  of  this 
species  of  promotion.  In  1S14,  he  commanded  an  ex 
pedition  against  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  on 
Rock  River,  where  he  fought  an  indecisive  action  against 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  In  1832,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  in  the  following  year 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In  1837,  T.  defeated 
the  Seminoles  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Okeehobee, 
which  terminated  the  war.  Promoted  for  this  affair  to 
the  rank  of  brig.-general  by  brevet,  he,  in  1840,  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North-west. 
Six  years  later,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
about  4,000  men,  to  protect  Texas  from  Mexican  inva¬ 
sion,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1846,  defeated,  at  Palo  Alto, 
a  Mexican  force  of 
6,000  men  com¬ 
manded  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Arista.  The 
latter  retreated  to 
Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
where  they  assumed 
a  position  which 
was  taken  on  the 
following  day  by 
T.,  who,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  battle,  drove 
the  Mexicans  across 
theRio  Grande.  The 
fall  of  Matamoras 
followed,  and  on 
the  19th  of  Sept., 

T.  attacked  Mon¬ 
terey,  defended  by  a  strong  Mexican  force,  which  capit¬ 
ulated  after  three  days  obstinate  fighting.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  Taylor  defeated  Santa-Anna  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle  at  Buena  Vista.  lie  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  familiar  name  of  “Rough  and  Ready.” 
Elected  President  of  the  U.  States  in  1848,  T.  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  March,  1849,  found  a 
democratic  majority  in  Congress,  with  a  small  but 
vigorous  free-soil  party  holding  the  balance  of  power, 
while  the  most  exciting  questions  connected  with  the 
extension  of  slavery,  as  the  admission  of  California,  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  the  organization 
of  the  aewly-acquired  Mexican  territories,  &c.,  were 
agitating  the  country,  and  threatening  a  disruption, 
postponed  by  the  compromises  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay. 
Worn  down  by  the  unaccustomed  turmoil  of  politics, 
the  good-natured  old  soldier  was  attacked  with  bilious 
colic  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  and  D.  on  the  9th.  Uming 
his  administration  -he  fully  maintained  the  popularity 
which  had  led  to  his  electiou,and  T.  is  still  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  those  who  have  filled  the 
chief  executive  office  in  the  country. 

Tay'lor,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  area,  1,079  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Aucilla  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Perry. 
Pop.  (1897)  3,124. 

Taylor,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  356  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Butler.  Pop.  (1897)  9,120 

Taylor,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ogle 
co.,  172  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Taylor,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Greene  county. — A 
township  of  Harrison  county. — A  township  of  Howard 
county. — A  township  of  Owen  county. 

Taylor,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri; 
area,  540  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Platte  and  One-Huudred-and- 
Two.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bedford, 
Pop.  (1895)  17,347. 

— A  township  of  Allomakee  county. 

— A  township  of  Appanoose  county. 

— A  township  of  Benton  county. 

— A  township  of  Dubuque  county. 

— A  post-office  of  Pottawattamie  co. 

Taylor,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  central  county,  drained  by 
several  affluents  of  Green  river.  Surface,  undulating  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Campbellsville.  Pop.  (1897)  10,250. 

Taylor,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Bienville  palish. 

Taylor,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Harford  co. 

Taylor,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Taylor,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Marion  co. 

Taylor,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Loup  co. 

Taylor,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co. 

Taylor,  in  Ohio,  a  former  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  county. 

Taylor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Blair  coun¬ 
ty". — A  township  of  Centre  county. — A  township  of 
Fulton  county. — A  township  of  Lawrence  coun¬ 
ty. 

Taylor,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river.  Cap. 
Abilene.  Pop.  (1897)  7,350. 

Taylor,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  177  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Tygart’s  Valley  river,  and  Sandy  and  Elk  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
bituminous  coal.  Cop.  Grafton.  Pop.  (1897)  14,170. 

Taylor  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. 


Tay'lor-s  l  ulls.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Chi¬ 
sago  co.,  30  m.  N.  E.  of  Stillwater. 

Tay'lorsville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Plumas 
co.,  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Quincy. 

Taylorsville,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Christian  co., 
25  m.  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  3,130. 

Tay lornville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Taylorsville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Taylorsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Spencer  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Taylorsville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Aune  Arun¬ 
del  co.,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Taylorsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Alexander  co.,  160  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Taylorsville,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Onta¬ 
rio  co. 

Taylorsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
co.,  9  m.  S.  of  Zanesville. 

Taylorsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  116  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  village  of  Indiana  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Altoona. 

Taylorsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Johnson  co.,  350  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Taylorsville,  in  Texas,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Wise  co.,  about  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bonham. 

Taylorsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hanover 
co.,  20  ni.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Taylorsville,  or  Patrick  Court-House,  in 

Virginia,  the  former  name  of  a  post-village  of  Patrick 
co.,  226  in.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Tay'month,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsliip  of  Saginaw 
co.,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Saginaw  City. 

’I’a/.e'wel I.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
about  35  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Tazewell,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  central  co.;  area,  650  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mackinaw  creek.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pekin.  Pop.  (1897  )  31,890. 

Tazewell,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Claiborne 
co.,  250  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Tazewell,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Bluestone  and  Clinch 
rivers,  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River,  and  Wolf  Creek. 
Surface.,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Min 
iron,  stone  coal,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Tazewell.  Pop 
(1897)  21,764. 

Tazza,  ( tat'sa ,)  n.  [It.]  ( Fine  Arts.')  A  flat  cup  or 
shallow  vase,  having  a  foot  and  handles  ;  as,  a  tazza  of 
malachite. 

Tchad,  (Lake,)  a  lake  of  Africa,  in  Soudan  ;  Lat.  bet. 
12°  30'  and  14°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  14°  and  17°  E.  Its 
height  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  850  feet,  and  its 
mean  depth  from  8  to  15.  Ext.  200  m.  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  140. 

Tclitwl'da,  a  river  of  Guinea,  flows  W„  and  joins  the 
Quorra,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Iddali.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  drain  of  the  lake  Tchad. 

Tchao-choo-foo.  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of  Hwang- 
tong,  on  the  Hon-kiang,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the 
China  Sea. 

Telie-kiang,  a  province  of  China.  See  China 

Tcherua'ya,  a  small  stream  of  Crimea,  flowing  N.W. 
into  the  head  of  the  principal  bay  on  which  Sebastopol 
is  situated.  On  its  banks,  May  16,  1855,  the  Russians 
under  Gen.  Liprandi  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Italians  under  Marshal  Pelissierand  General  Della  Mar¬ 
mora. 

Tcher'nig'ov.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  a 

S. W.  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Desua,  80  in.  N.N.E. 
from  Kiev.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  formerly  held  by  the  Tartars  and  Poles.  Pop.  13,000. 

TcbingJiiz  Khan,  see  Genghis  Khan. 

Telioo'-tchoo',  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of  Tche-kiang, 
on  the  Toon,  80  m.  from  the  coast. 

Tea,  (te,)  n.  [Fr.  the  ;  Chin,  tshd.]  ( Bot .  and  Agrici) 
The  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves  of  one  or  two  Chi¬ 
nese  species  of  the 
genus  Tltea,  order 
Ternstromiacese,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  ge¬ 
nus  Camellia  by  its 
not  deciduous  calyx, 
and  by  the  dissepi¬ 
ments  remaining 
connected  in  the 
centre  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  after  it  opens. 

The  two  Linmean 
species  T.  bohea  and 

T.  viridis,  and  even 
the  Assam  Tea  (T. 
assamensis),  are 
now  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  varieties 
of  T.  sinensis,  the 
Tea  shrub  or  Chi¬ 
nese.  Tea  (Fig. 

2475),  which  is  20- 
30  feet  high,  but  in 
a  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  only  5-6  feet 
high,  with  numer¬ 
ous  branches  and 
lanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  2-6  inch¬ 
es  long.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  singly,  or 
two  or  three  to¬ 
gether  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves;  they 


Fig.  2475. 

Chinese  tea,  ( Thea  sinensis.) 


are  rather  longer,  white,  and  fragrant,  with  5-parted 
calyx,  6-9  petals,  and  many  stamens.  This  plant  thrives 
best  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  but  grows 
also  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  cultivated  as  far  N. 
as  45°.  When  one  year  old  they  are  planted  out,  and  by 
cropping  the  main  shoot  for  the  first  year  are  kepi 
down  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  made  to 
spread.  They  are  placed  in  rows,  3  or  4  feet  apart, 
and  resemble  gooseberry  bushes ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  the  leaves  are  gathered  by  women  and  con¬ 
verted  into  tea.  The  youngest  and  earliest  leaves 
are  the  best  and  highest  flavored ;  the  second  and  third 
gatherings  are  more  bitter  and  woody.  The  leaves, 
when  freshly  gathered,  are  neither  decidedly  astringent, 
aromatic,  nor  bitter;  the  pleasant  taste  and  odor  for 
which  they  are  afterwards  remarkable  are  developed  by 
the  process  of  drying.  Another  interesting  chemical 
fact  is,  that  different  qualities  of  tea  are  prepared  from 
the  same  leaves,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated  in  the  drying;  either  green  or  black  tea,  though 
these  varieties  are  so  unlike  each  other,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  same  leaves,  gathered  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  similar  circumstances.  Though  possessing 
medicinal  properties,  tea  has  never,  so  to  speak,  prop¬ 
erly  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  though 
it  has  been  frequently  given  in  an  experimental  manner 
in  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system.  It  acts  on  the 
human  body  as  a  stimulant,  a  sedative,  and  as  an  as¬ 
tringent.  On  some  constitutions,  especially  when  taken 
strong,  it  acts  directly  on  the  heart  through  thenervous 
system,  lowering  the  circulation,  and  producing  all  the 
effects  of  the  foxglove  or  digitalis,  on  which  account  it 
should  be  very  sparingly  used  by  persons  so  influenced. 
Green  tea  exercises  the  same  effect,  but  far  more  pow¬ 
erfully  than  black,  and  many  persons  are  unable  to 
take  it  except  at  the  risk  of  nausea,  fainting,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
To  those  whose  avocations  cause  them  to  trench  on  the 
hours  of  sleep  for  labor,  either  physical  or  mental,  tea 
is  the  best  beverage  they  can  possibly  take  to  insure 
watchful  vigilance.  Tea  contains  a  large  amount  of 
tannin,  and  in  consequence  is  often  used  as  a  gargle  in 
certain  conditions  of  a  sore  throat,  and  also  as  an  injec¬ 
tion  for  the  urethra  in  cases  of  gleet.  Excess  in  the  use 
of  either  tea  or  coffee  is  a  fruitful  source  of  indigestion, 
headache,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintness.  The  well- 
known  powerof  tea  in  driving  away  drowsiness  is  owing 
in  the  first  instance  to  its  influence  on  the  heart.  —  For 
the  chemical  properties  of  tea,  see  Caffeine.  The  tea- 
plant,  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  China,  according 
to  their  writers,  was  first  discovered  in  the  8tli  century. 
An  impost  was  levied  on  tea  by  the  Emperor  Te-Tsang, 
in  781.  Japanese  writers  maintain  that  it  was  brought 
there  from  China  in  the  9th  century.  The  culture  of  the 
tea-plant  was  introduced  into  Brazil  in  1815,  and  it  was 
discovered  in  India  in  1823.  (See  Assam.)  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1591,  and  was 
used  in  England,  on  rare  occasions,  some  years  prior  to 
1657,  and  sold  at  from  $30  to  $50  the  pound.  The  first 
American  ship  sailed  for  China  in  1784;  the  following 
year  two  vessels  were  dispatched,  and  brought  back 
home  1,181.860  pounds.  Up  to  1815  the  trade  in  tea 
was  transacted  almost  exclusively  at  Canton.  In  1842, 
Shanghai,  Ningpoo,  Foo-chow  and  Amoy  were  opened 
to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  and  the  China 
tea-trade  now  is  mainly  made  with  Shanghai,  Foo-chow 
and  Amoy.  At  Canton  scented  teas  are  still  bought 
for  England,  but  almost  never  come  to  this  country. 
The  principal  kinds  of  scented  teas  are  Pecoes  and 
Capors.  Towchong  is  the  only  tea  of  this  elass  used  in 
the  U.  S.  In  1859,  the  first  shipment  of  tea  from  Japan 
was  made  to  England.  The  Japanese  leaf  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  in  1860.  The  first  direct  cargo 
of  tea  from  Japan,  via  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific 
railtoad,  was  brought  from  Yokohama,  in  1868,  in  the 
American  barque  “  Benefactress,”  in  the  remarkably 
short  time  of  twenty-three  days.  There  is  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  U.  States,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  land  in  this 
country  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  tea,  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  29°  36'  N.  Lat.,  and  which  em¬ 
braces  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  also  portions  of  California.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  tea-plant  grows  well  and  produces  exception¬ 
ally  good  teas  under  high  cultivation  in  the  Southern 
States.  Yet  the  climate  does  not  favor  tea  culture,  at 
least  in  the  Southeastern  States,  the  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  being  great  and  the  rainfall  hardly  sufficient 
at  the  proper  season.  The  lack  of  cheap  labor  is  also 
an  unfavorable  element  of  the  situation  ;  therefore,  tea- 
culture  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  in  the  U.  S.. 
though  it  may  in  the  future  pay  to  raise  it  for  those 
who  want  the  best  qualities,  which  will  not  bear  ocean 
transportation. — The  varieties  of  tea  are  very  numerous. 
The  following  are  those  found  in  our  shops : — Green 
Teas.  Chinese:  (1)  Gunpowder  sorts — viz.,  Shanghai, 
Ping-suey  or  Piu’shead,  Moyune,  Imperial  Moyune, 
and  Canton ;  (2)  Hyson  sorts — viz.,  Shanghai,  Shang¬ 
hai  young,  Moyune,  Moyune  young,  Canton  young 
and  Twankay  or  Imperial  Hyson.  Japanese:  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Young  Hyson.  Java :  Gunpowder. — Black 
Teas.  Chinese:  (1)  Congo  sorts — viz.,  Canton,  Foo- 
chow-foo,  Hung-muey,  Oopack,  Kaison  and  Oonam : 
(2)  Pekoe  sorts — viz.,  Plain  Orange,  Foo-chow,  Scented 
Orange  and  Flowery  Pekoe,  Oolong  and  Souchong. 
Assam :  Congou,  Orange  Pekoe  and  Souchong.  Java: 
Congou  and  Imperial.  The  latter  is  made  into  balls  the 
size  of  a  pea.  and  is  rare. — G.  B  consumes  annually  abt. 
66,000,000  lbs.  The  imports  into  U.  S.  for  18SO  were  60,- 
194,673  lbs.,  value  $14,577,618;  for  1890,  93,998,372  lbs., 
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worth  $12, 704, 440,  showing  a  fall  in  price. — The  name  tea 
is  also  applied  to  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant  in  boiling  water;  as,  to  drink 
tea. — Hence,  any  infusion  or  decoction,  as  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  certain  plants;  ns.  chamomile  tea. — Also,  the 
expressed  essence  of  certain  animal  juices,  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  as  for  invalids :  as.  beef  tea. — 
The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  usually  served ;  as, 
to  invite  a  party  of  friends  to  tea,  i  e.,  to  partake  of  the 
evening  meal,  or  supper. 

Tea,  v.  n.  To  drink  tea.  (Rare  and  colloquial.) 

Tea-board,  Tea'-t ray,  n.  A  board  or  tray  to  put 
tea  furniture  on. 

Tea'-ca<l<ly,  n.  A  small  ornamental  case  or  box  for 
holding  tea  to  supply  a  tea-pot. 

Tea'-caUe,  n.  A  light  kind  of  cake,  toasted,  buttered, 
and  eaten  hot  at  the  tea-table. 

Teach,  i>.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  taught)  (tawt.)  [A.  S.  toe- 
can.}  To  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of;  to 
communicate  to  another,  as  the  knowledge  of  that  of 
which  he  was  before  ignorant;  to  give  intelligence  re¬ 
specting;  to  tell;  to  impart  the  knowledge  of;  as, 
“  Men  .  . .  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 
(Shelley.)— To  deliver,  as  any  doctrine,  art,  principles,  or 
words  for  instruction;  to  inform;  to  instruct;  to  con¬ 
duct  through  a  course  of  studies ;  to  direct  as  an  in¬ 
structor  ;  as,  to  teach  a  school.  —  To  accustom ;  to  make 
familiar  with;  to  inform  or  admonish  ;  to  give  previous 
notice  to;  to  suggest  to  the  mind;  as,  he  taught  him¬ 
self  to  act  with  prudence. 

— v.  n.  To  carry  out  the  business  of  a  tutor  or  preceptor; 
to  practise  imparting  instruction ;  as,  “  History  is  Phi¬ 
losophy  teaching  by  examples.”  —  Bolingbroke. 

Teach  able,  a.  That  may  be  taught;  docile;  apt  to 
learn. 

Teaoh'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  teachable. 

Teache,  n.  [Gael,  teasaich .]  The  last  of  the  series  of 
boilers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Teaeh'er,  n.  An  instructor ;  a  preceptor ;  one  who 
teaches  or  imparts  instruction;  a  tutor.  —  One  who  in¬ 
structs  others  in  matters  of  religion;  a  preacher;  a 
minister  of  a  religious  denomination;  —  also,  one  who 
preaches  without  regular  ordination;  as,  a  teacher  of 
the  gospel. 

I’ca  -chcst.  n.  A  small,  square  wooden  case,  usually 
lined  with  sheet-lead  or  tin,  in  which  tea  is  imported 
from  China. 

Teaeh'ing',  n.  Instruction;  act  or  business  of  in¬ 
structing. 


Tea-eupfiil,  n.  As  much  as  a  tea-cup  can  hold. 

Tea'-garden.  n.  A  public  garden  where  refreshments 
are  served;  a  place  for  al-fresco  entertainment.  (Engl.) 

Teaglie,  ( teeg .)  n.  [4V.  taeag,  a  clown.J  An  Irish  pea¬ 
sant  :  —  used  in  contempt. 

Teak.  n.  [tekku,  its  name  in  Malabar]  The  name 
given  to  two  kinds  of  hard  and  durable  timber.  East- 
Iudian  71,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  ship-build¬ 
ing,  is  the  wood  of  Tectona  grandis,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  I ~erhe.nace.te.  African  T.  is  the  produce  of  Old- 
fieldia  africana.  one  of  the  Euphorbiace.se. 

Teal,  (tel,)  n.  [Fr.  tarulle.]  (/Cool.)  The  common  name 
of  the  small  river-ducks  comprising  the  genera  Nett  ion 
and  Que.rque.dula,  family  Anatinie.  They  have  a  very 
slightly  lobed  hind-toe,  narrow  bill,  as  long  as  the  head, 
the  sides  nearly  parallel,  or  widening  a  little  at  the  end, 
the  wings  pointed,  the  tail  moderately  large  and  wedge- 
shaped.  There  are  about  20  species  distributed  all  over 
the  globe.  Among  the  N.  American  species  are  the 
Green-winged  Teal,  Nettion  Oarolinensis,  14  inches  long, 
and  22  to  24  inches  in  alary  extent,  distinguished  by  its 
broad,  rich,  green  speculum  ;  and  the  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Querquedula  discors,  somewhat  larger,  and  which,  says 
Wilson,  “  is  the  first 
of  its  tribe  that  re¬ 
turns  to  us  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  from  its  breed¬ 
ing  place  in  the  N. 

They  are  usually  seen 
early  in  Sept.,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Del¬ 
aware,  where  they  sit 
on  the  mud  close  to  the  Fig.  2476.  —  green-winged  teal. 
edge  of  the  water,  so  ( Nettion  Carolinensis.) 

crowded  together  that 

the  gunners  often  kill  great  numbers  at  a  single  dis¬ 
charge.”  These  two  species  afford  a  delicious  flesh,  and 
the  Green-winged,  according  to  Audubon,  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Canvas-back. 

Team,  n.  [A.  S.  tea m,  offspring.]  A  succession  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  animals,  following  in  a  row  or  in  order;  as,  a 
team  of  swans,  a  team  of  players.  —  Specifically,  two  or 
more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together 
for  drawing,  as  to  a  carriage,  wagon,  sleigh,  and  the 
like;  as,  he  drives  a  crack,  four-in-hand  team.  ■ 

Teain'ster,  n.  The  driver  of  a  team;  a  coachman;  a 
wagoner. 

Team'- work,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  performed  by  a  team. 

Teano,  (lai-a-no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  12  m.  from  Capua ; 
pop.  8,746. 

Tear,  (teer,)  n.  [A.  S.  taare  ;  Lat.  lachryma.]  (Physiol.) 
A  drop  of  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eyes.  Tears 
serve  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  eyelids  on  the  eyes, 
to  keep  the  cornea  moist,  and  to  wash  away  any  extra¬ 
neous  bodies  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  eye.  See  Eve. 

(Tear  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  formation  of 
self-explanatory  compounds ;  as,  fear-drop,  fear-stained, 
&c.) 

Tea* r,  (lair,)  v.  a.  (imp.  tore;  pp.  torn.)  To  pull  in 
pieces ;  to  rend ;  to  lacerate :  to  separate  by  violence  or 
pulling ;  as,  to  tear  one’s  clothes,  to  tear  the  skin  or 


flesh.  —  To  wound;  to  break;  to  form  fissures  by  any 
violence;  to  rend;  to  shatter;  to  divide  by  violent 
means;  as,  a  nation  torn  by  intestine  strife.  —  To  pull 
with  violence ;  as,  to  tear  one’s  hair,  a  tree  torn  by 
storms,  &c.  —  To  move  or  agitate  violently;  as,  “Torn 
ocean’s  roar.”  —  Byron. 

To  tear  from,  to  separate  by  violence;  to  take  away 
by  sudden  force ;  as,  a  husband  torn  from  his  wife  by 
conscription.  —  To  tear  up,  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state 
or  position  by  force  or  violence;  to  rip  or  root  up;  as, 
to  tear  up  a  flooring,  passion  frequently  tears  up  modesty. 

— v.  n.  To  move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence;  to  rush 
with  violeuce,  as  a  mad  bull ;  hence,  to  rave ;  to  rage ; 
to  boil  over  with  passion  or  fury. 

— a.  A  rent ;  a  fissure ;  a  laceration. 

Tearer,  (tair'er,)  n.  One  who  tears  or  rends  anything. 
—  One  who  raves  or  rages  with  uncontrollable  violence 
or  passion. 

Tear'flll,  a.  Abounding  with,  or  adapted  to  excite, 
tears;  shedding  tears;  weeping;  as,  tearful  eyes. 

Tear'less, a.  Shedding  no  tears;  without  tears;  liance, 
not  expressing  feeling;  as,  profound  grief  is  sometimes 
tearless. 

Tease,  (tees,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tcesan,  to  pluck,  to  gather.] 
To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax.  —  To  scratch,  as  cloth 
in  dressing,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap.  —  To  vex 
by  petty  requests,  or  by  untimely  jests  or  raillery;  to 
worry  with  importunity  or  impertinence;  to  annoy;  to 
plague;  to  torment;  to  chagrin. 

Teasel,  (te'zl,)  Tea'zel,  Tea'zle,  Tas'sel,  Ta'zel,  n.  [A.  S. 
tcesl.}  (Bot.)  See  Dipsacace.e. 

— The  burr  of  the  Fuller’s  teasel,  Dipsacus  fullonum.  — 
Any  contrivance  that  acts  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in 
dressing  cloth. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  a  nap,  as  on  cloth,  by’  means  of  teasels. 

Teaseler,  ( te'zl-er ,)  n.  One  who  raises  a  nap  on  cloth 
by  means  of  teasels. 

Tea'sel-fraine,  n  A  frame  or  set  of  iron  bars  in 
which  teasel  beads  are  fixed  for  carding  woollen  cloth. 

Teaser,  (tez’er,)  n.  One  who  teases. 

Tea'-servlce,  n.  A  complete  set  of  things  for  the  tea- 
table. 

Tea'-Sl»oon,  n.  A  small  spoon  belonging  to  a  tea- 
service. 

Tea'-spoonful,  n.;  pi.  Tea-spoonfuls.  As  much  as 
will  fill  a  tea-spoon. 

Teat,  (te.et ;  vulg.  pron.  tit,)  n.  [A.  S.  tit,  tilt ;  Sp.  feta; 
Fr.  tette,  teton,  from  Gr.  titthe  —  thao,  to  suckle.]  The 
pap  or  nipple  of  a  woman’s  breast;  also,  the  dug  in 
female  mammalia. 

(Mach.)  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 

Tea'-urn.  n.  A  vase-shaped  vessel  for  supplying  hot 
water  for  tea  at  table. 

Teaze'-hole,  n.  (Glass-making.)  The  opening  in  the 
furnaces  through  which  fuel  is  introduced. 

Tea'zer,  n.  [From  Fr.  tiser,  to  feed  a  fire.]  In  glass¬ 
works,  the  stoker  or  fireman  of  a  furnace. 

Te'betli,  n.  [Heb.]  (Chron.)  Among  the  Jews,  the 
tenth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civil  year;  beginning  with  the  new  moon  in  December, 
and  ending  with  the  new  moon  in  January. 

Teclie,  (tesh,)  a  bayou  of  Louisiana,  commences  in  St. 
Landry  parish,  near  Opelousas,  and  joins  the  Atclia- 
falaya  Bayou,  near  the  S.E.  of  Lake  Chetimaehes.  after 
a  S.E.  course  of  200  m.,  navigable  for  steambuats  during 
high  water. 

Tech'ily,  Teteli'i  ly,  adc.  In  a  techy  manner. 

Tech  iness,  Teteli'i  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of 

being  techy. 

Technic,  (Mk'nik,)  Technical,  (t&k-nik'l,)  a.  [Gr. 
technikos  —  techne,  art.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  art 
or  the  arts ;  noting  a  word,  term,  or  phrase  exclusively 
used,  or  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  any  art  or  science ; 
as,  technical  language. —  Belonging, or  especially  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  particular  art,  science,  or  business ;  as, 
nautical  terms  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  technical. 

Technical'ity,  Tecli'nicalness,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  technical. 

Tech'nically,  a.  In  a  technical  manner. 

Technicals,  (tek'nik-alz,)  n.  pi.  Technical  terms; 
those  things  which  have  reference  to  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  art,  science,  profession,  &c. 

Tech'nicist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  practical  arts. 

Technicorogy,  n.  Same  as  Technology,  q.  v. 

Tecll'nics,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  gen¬ 
eral;  such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts; 
plurally,  technicals. 

Technologic,  (tek-no-ldj'ik,)  Technological,  a. 

[Fr.  technologique.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
technolegy  ;  relating  to  the  arts. 

Technologist,  n.  One  who  discourses  or  treats  of 
arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  art. 

Technol'ogy ,  n.  [Gr.  techne,  art,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  arts,  more  particularly 
the  mechanical.  It  is  properly  the  science  of  the  arts. 
“  Its  object  is  not  itself,  i.  e..  the  practice  of  art,  but  the 
principles  which  guide  or  underlie  art,  and  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  obedience  to  which  the  artist  secures  his 
ends.”  Iti  its  ordinary  acceptation,  however,  it  includes 
only  the  utilitarian  arts,  and  in  fact  only  some  of  these. 
Painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  do  not  come  within 
its  sphere.  It  deals  only  with  the  industrial  or  neces¬ 
sary  arts,  or  according  to  the  division  generally  adopted, 
to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  according  as  they 
relate  mainly  to  physics  or  to  chemistry. 

Tecti'y,  Tetch'y,  a.  Same  as  Touchy,  q.  v. 

Teco'ma,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Bigumiaceie, 
comprising  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  often  climbing,! 
and  distinguished  by  their  opposite,  digitate,  or  une¬ 
qually  pinnate  leaves. 


■  Teotibranch'iata,  n.pl.  [  Lat.  lego,  I  cover,  and  bran- 
;  chise,  gills.]  (Zoiil.)  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order 
of  hermaphrodite  Gasteropods,  comprehending  those 
species  in  which  the  gills  are  covered  by  a  process  ot  the 
mantle,  containing  a  shell,  or  enveloped  in  a  reflected 
margin  of  the  foot. 

Tecto  na,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tcrbena- 
cese.  T.  grandis,  the  Teak,  or  Indian  Oak,  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  tree,  with  deciduous  leaves,  covered  with  rough 
points.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Malabar,  Pegu,  and  other  districts  in  the  E.  Indies. 
Its  timber  abounds  in  particles  of  silex,  and  has  no  rival 
in  Asia  for  durability.  With  much  of  the  appearance  of 
course  mahogany,  it  is  lighter  and  very  strong.  For  ship¬ 
building  it  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world. 

Tecton'ic,  a.  [Gr.  tektonikos  —  techne,  an  art.J  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  building  or  construction. 

Tectrices,  (tek-tri'ses,)  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  lego,  I  cover.] 
(Zoiil.)  The  name  of  the  feathers  which  cover  the  quill- 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing. 

Tecum'seh,  a  chief  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  Shawnees, 
b.  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River,  near  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  abt.  1770.  About  1804,  he  formed,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Elskwatawa,  called  the  “  Prophet,”  a 
project  to  unite  all  the  Western  Indians  in  a  defensive 
alliance  against  the  whites.  They  had  considerable 
success,  and  had  already  gathered  around  them  several 
hundred  warriors,  when  their  plan  was  ruined  by  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 1811,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated.  T.  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  received  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  commanded 
all  the  Indians  who  cooperated  with  the  English  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812-13,  and  was  present  at  every  impor¬ 
tant  action  previous  to  that  of  the  Thames,  in  which,  see¬ 
ing  the  Indians  driven  back,  T.  rushed  forward  where 
the  American  fire  was  thickest,  and  fell,  Oct.  5,  1813. 

Teeuin'seh,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Shawnee  co.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  abt.  6  m.  E.  of 
Topeka. 

Teciimseh,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lenawee  co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Adrian. 

Tecuinseh,  in  Nel>raska,  a  prosperous  city,  cap.  of 
Johnson  co.,  on  the  Chic  ago,  Bur.  &  Quincy  R.R.,  48  m. 
S.  E  of  Lincoln;  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
region  and  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  2,950. 

TeU,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tedded.)  [W.  teddw,  from  tedd, 
to  spread.]  To  turn,  as  new-mown  hay  from  the  swath, 
and  scatter  it  for  drying;  —  mostly  used  in  the  past 
participle;  as,  tedded  grass. 

Ted'der,  n.  and  v.  a.  See  Tether. 

Te  De'uill,  n.  [Lat.]  (Mus.)  The  name  given  to  a 
celebrated  hymn,  from  the  first  words  of  the  original 
Latin,  Te  Deum  laudamus.  Thee,  0  God,  we  praise.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St,  Augustine; 
but  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  composed  by  Nicetus,  bishop  of  Tiers,  in  Gaul,  who 
flourished  about  535,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Gallican  church. 

— Hence,  (Eccl.,)  a  religious  service  of  thanksgiving,  in 
which  the  singing  of  the  hymn  Te  Deum  laudamus  forms 
a  leading  feature. 

Tedg-e.  (tqj,)  n.  (Founding.)  Same  as  Ingate,  q.  v. 

Tedious,  (te'di-us,  or  ted' y us,)  a.  [Lat.  fataiosns.]  Tire¬ 
some;  wearisome;  irksome  or  fatiguing  from  continu¬ 
ance,  prolixity,  or  slowness  which  causes  prolixity  ;  in¬ 
volving  tedium ;  boring ;  as,  a  tedious  task,  a  tedious 
person.  —  Slow ;  tardy  ;  dilatory ;  sluggish ;  as,  a  tedious 
course. 

Te'dionsly.  adv.  In  a  tedious  manner. 

Te'diousness,  n.  State  or  quality' of  being  tedious; 
wearisome  by  length  of  continuance,  or  by  prolixity; 
tiresomeness;  slowness  that  wearies;  boredom;  as,  the 
tediousness  of  a  humdrum  discourse. 

Te'diuiii,  n.  [Lat.  t tedium.)  Tiresomeness ;  wearisome¬ 
ness. 

Ted'si.  a  town  of  Morocco,  Africa,  in  the  prov.  of  Soos, 
25  m.  from  Tarudaut ;  pop.  15,000, 

Tee,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Teel'-seed,  n.  See  Sesamum. 

Teem,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tyman,  to  beget,  team,  progeny.]  To 
bring  forth,  as  an  animal;  to  bear;  to  produce  ;  to  yield 
fruit,  as  a  plant. — To  conceive;  to  be  pregnant;  to  en¬ 
gender  young ;  as,  a  teeming  womb.  —  To  be  full ;  to  be 
charged,  as  a  breeding  animal;  to  be  prolific;  as,  the 
earth  teems  with  natural  riches. 

— v.  a.  To  produce ;  to  yield  ;  to  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  teem 
a  new  idea.  —  To  pour  out;  as,  to  teem  a  cup  of  tea. 

Tcem'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  teems. 

Teem'ful,  a.  Pregnant;  prolific.  —  Brimful. 

Teens,  n.pl.  Those  years  of  one’s  age  which  have  the 
termination  teen,  beginning  with  thirteen  and  ending 
with  nineteen ;  as,  a  miss  in  her  teens. 

Tees,  a  river  of  England,  running  between  the  cos.  of 
York  and  Durham,  and  after  a  course  of  90  m.,  joining 
the  North  Sea  by'  an  aestuary,  10  m.  from  Stockton. 

Tees'ta,  a  river  of  Hinaostan,  rising  in  Thibet,  and 
after  a  course  of  300  m.,  joining  the  Ganges  40  m.  from 
Dacca. 

Tec'ter,  v.  n.  or  a.  [From  Icel.  titra,  to  tremble.]  To 
seesaw  ;  to  titter.  (U.  S.) 

Teetli.  n.  pi.  of  Tooth,  q.v. 

— v.  n.  [From  the  noun.]  To  breed  teeth ;  as,  the  child  is 
teething. 

Teething',  n.  See  Dentition. 

Teeto  tal,  a.  [Formed  by  reduplicating,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  the  initial  letter  of  the  adjective  total.} 
Entire;  whole;  total;  utter;  as,  a  teetotal  abstainer 
from  intoxicating  drinks.  (Colloq.) 

!  Teeto'talier,  n.  One  pledged  to  entire  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors  ;  a  rechabite.  (Used  colloq.) 
j  Teeto'talisui,  (-izm,)  n.  The  principle  o>-  practice  of 
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entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  ;  rigid  temper¬ 
ance.  (Colloq.) 

Teeto'tally,  adv.  Wholly;  entirely;  totally.  (Colloq. 
and  vulgar.) 

Teeto'tum,  To'tuni,  n.  A  child’s  plaything  that  is 
spun  round  after  the  manner  of  a  top  ;  as,  the  gyrations 
of  a  teetotum. 

reife,  ( te/'fa ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  flows  into  the  Amazons 
near  Egas,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  500  m. 

Teflls,  or  TiFIis,  a  city  of  W.  Asia,  the  cap.  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  of  all  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaucasian  prov. 
of  Russia,  on  the  Kur,  280  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Trebizond ; 
Lat.  41°  30'  30"  N.,  Lon.  45°  1'  30"  E.  It  is  the  great 
emporium  for  all  the  trade  between  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia,  ilanuf.  Carpets,  shawls,  and  silks.  Pop. 
60,937,  of  which  the  majority  are  Armenians,  with 
some  Mussulman  families. 

Tefsa,  or  Tefza,  a  town  of  Morocco,  Africa,  the  cap. 
of  the  prov.  Tedlar ;  pop.  11,000. 

Teg'nien,  n. ;  pi.  Tegmena.  [Lat.]  An  integument  or 
covering. 

Tegular,  (- teg'gu-lar ,)  a.  [Lat.  tegula,  a  title.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  titles. 

Tog-'niarly,  adv.  In  a  tegular  manner. 

Teg  ument,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tegumentum.]  A  covering 
or  integument. 

( Anat .)  The  skin  or  general  covering  of  the  body. 

( Zodl .)  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  orthopterous  or 
straight-winged  insects. 

Teg'll snent'ary,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
teguments. 

Teha'ina,  two  maritime  plains  of  Arabia,  one  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  W.  coast  from  Ras-Mohammed  to  Djeddah, 
a  distance  of  550  m.;  the  other  from  Batna  to  Bab-el- 
Maudeb.  with  a  width  of  from  20  to  40  m. 

Tehama,  in  California,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  2,988  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Sacramento  river,  and  Antelope,  Battle,  Beaver, 
Cottonwood,  Deer,  Elder,  and  Rock  creeks.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Red  Bluff. 
Pop.  (1897)  10,650. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  the  above  co. 

Te-hee',  n.  A  titter ;  a  giggle. 

— v.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  silly  manner  ;  to  giggle ;  to  titter. 

Teheran,  or  Tehran,  ( te-ran '  or  te-rawn',)  the  capital 
city  of  Persia,  210  m.  from  Ispahan,  and  70  from  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  Lat.  35°  40'  N.,  Lon.  50°  52'  E.  It  is  about 
5  ni.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  by  innumerable  towers  and  a  broad  dry  ditch. 
The  Persian  monarclis  make  it  their  residence,  and  it 
has  many  well-furnislied  shops  and  bazaars.  T.  has 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cent.  ;  the 
new  parts  of  the  city  have  clean,  broad  streets  and  com¬ 
pare,  in  this  respect,  with  most  European  cities.  f. 

Carpets  and  iron  goods. 

Tehuacan.  (ta-wa-kan',)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  La  Pue¬ 
bla,  65  in.  S.E.  of  La  Puebla  City  ;  pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Tehuantepec,  ( tai-wan’tai-pek ,)  a  town,  river,  isth¬ 
mus,  and  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  town,  which  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  dept,  of  the  same  name  in  the  prov.  of  Oajaca, 
is  situated  on  the  River  T.,  10  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Pacific.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  salt  and  cotton 
fabrics,  fisheries  of  pearl,  and  a  mollusc  that  yields  a 
purple  die,  and  has  a  pop.  of  16,000.  The  river,  which 
runs  in  the  middle  of  the  prov.  of  Oajaca,  flows  E.S.E., 
and,  after  a  course  of  170  m.,  and  receiving  several 
streams,  falls  into  the  Pacific  near  Ventosas.  The  isth¬ 
mus  of  T.  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Guasacualco  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  E.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  in 
the  Pacific  in  the  W.,  having  an  extreme  length  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oceans  of  140  m.  The  number  of  streams 
that  flow  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  moderate  height 
of  the  Cordillera  range  in  this  part,  have  long  since  been 
thought  to  render  the  isthmus  the  most  advantageous  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  cutting  through  of  a  canal  to  couuect  the 
two  oceans,  and  in  1869  a  company  of  American  capital¬ 
ists  was  formed  for  the  study  and  undertaking  of  a  rail¬ 
way  and  canal  across  that  isthmus.  The  Gulf  of  T.  is 
an  indentation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  VV.  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  extends  from  Lon.  92°  to 
97°  E..  with  a  breadth  near  the  centre  of  70  m. 

Teigmnoiith,  ( tain’mouth ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  13 
m.  from  Exeter ;  pop.  5,800. 

Tell,  (til,)  n.  [Lat.  tilia.]  ( Bot .)  See  Tilia. 

‘Teka'mali,  or  Tekama,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Burt  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Tekon'stia,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.  of 
Marshall, 

Telaino'nes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  telamon,  a  bearer.]  (Arch.) 
See  Atlantes. 

Tel'egram,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar  off,  and  gramma,  a  writ¬ 
ing.]  Any  piece  of  intelligence  conveyed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  ;  a  telegraphic  despatch.  (This  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  word,  introduced  with  a  view  to  distinguish  between 
the  intelligence  conveyed,  and  the  apparatus  which  con¬ 
veys  it;  the  word  telegraph  being  confined  to  the  latter, 
and  telegram  to  the  former.) 

3’clojf  rani'niic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
a  telegram. 

Telegraph,  ( tel'e-graf ’,)  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar  off;  graphem, 
to  write.]  The  art  of  conveying  intelligence  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  means  of  certain  signals,  previously  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  Telegraphs  may  be  divided 
into  those  worked  by  mechanism,  and  those  worked  by 
electricity.  Long  before  the  T.  attained  its  present  perfec¬ 
tion  by  the  introduction  of  voltaic  electricity  as  its  mo¬ 
tive  power,  individuals  and  nations  were  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  information  of  battles,  defeats,  and  vic¬ 
tories  by  means  of  beacon-fires.  This  continued  in  use 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  down 
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to  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Chappe,  invented,  or  rather  improved,  the 
semaphore  T.,  which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  French 
government.  They  erected  a  series  of  T.  stations  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Lille  in  1794,  and  two  minutes  only 
were  occupied  in  communicating  intelligence  from  oue 
city  to  the  other.  The  aerial  T.  now  spread,  and  be¬ 
fore  many  years  every  country  in  Europe  had  its  system 
of  T.  between  its  capital  and  the  important  ports  on  its 
seaboard.  The  idea  of  utilizing  electrical  force  for  the 
transmission  of  signals  to  a  distance  was  almost  coeval 
with  the  discovery  of  the  conductivity  of  the  electric 
current,  and  of  the  exceeding  velocity  with  which  it 
travels.  The  first  electric  T.  on  record  is  that  estab¬ 
lished  by  M.  Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1782.  It  consisted 
of  24  wires,  insulated  from  each  other,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  pitli-ball  electrometers,  marked  with  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet.  On  sending  a  current  of  frictional 
electricity  along  any  of  the  wires,  the  pith-balls  di¬ 
verged  and  indicated  the  letter  or  symbol  desired.  The 
next  we  hear  of  is  that  of  Lomond,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  wire  and  one  electrometer,  the  signals  being 
made  by  the  number  and  variation  of  the  divergencies. 
In  1794,  Reizen  made  a  T.  in  which  frictional  electricity 
was  also  used.  The  current  was  conveyed  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  station  by  30  insulated  wires,  communicating  with 
strips  of  tin  foil  placed  on  glass  breaks,  in  the  form  of 
the  different  letters  and  figures,  being  made  so  that,  in 
the  passage  of  the  electricity,  a  bright  spark  would  be 
seen  at  each  break.  Several  other  electricians  con¬ 
structed  T.  involving  similar  principles,  but  most  of 
them  were  mere  philosophical  toys.  It  was  not  until 
the  discovery  of  (Ersted,  in  1819,  that  a  delicately  sus¬ 
pended  magnetic  needle  has  a  tendency  to  place  itself 
at  right  angles  to  a  conductor  through  which  a  current 
of  voltaic  electricity  was  passing,  that  the  idea  of  the 
electric  T.  as  now  worked  out  began  to  be  developed. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1809,  Summering  employed  voltaic 
electricity,  and  was  the  first  who  utilized  that  power 
for  the  transmission  of  signals.  His  plan  was  to  lay  in¬ 
sulated  wires  to  the  distant  station,  the  ends  of  which 
terminated  in  gold,  and  dipped  into  tubes  containing 
acidulated  water.  The  tubes  were  lettered  and  num¬ 
bered,  and  the  signal  was  made  visible  by  the  escape  of 
bubbles  of  gas,  when  the  current  was  passed,  and  de¬ 
composed  the  acidulated  water.  In  1816,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  construction  and  perfection  of  the 
electric  T.  He  put  up  a  T.  on  his  lawn,  which  commu¬ 
nicated  with  eight  miles  of  insulated  wire,  aud  used 
frictional  electricity  for  the  production  of  signals.  He 
employed  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and  a  pith- 
ball  electrometer.  Two  clocks,  going  synchronously, 
were  placed  at  different  stations.  They  were  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  as  the  dials  moved  round,  they  dis¬ 
played  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order.  The  j 
clocks  were  each  provided  with  an  electrometer,  the 
pith-balls  of  which  diverged  when  the  current  was  ! 
passed.  The  transmitter  of  the  signals  caused  a  con- 1 
stant  current  to  flow  through  the  wire  and  operate  on! 
the  electrometers.  The  pith-balls  therefore  remained 
separate  during  the  transmission  of  the  message,  col- ) 
lapsing  as  the  desired  letter  was  shown  by  the  clock- 
dials,  by  the  transmitter  discharging  the  electricity 
from  the  wire.  All  that  was  required  in  the  form  of  f. 
was  that  the  clocks  used  should  go  synchronously  only 
during  the  time  the  message  was  being  transmitted,  a 
matter  which  could  be  easily  managed  by  a  preconcert¬ 
ed  signal  between  the  parties  before  commencing  oper¬ 
ations.  The  first  great  step  in  advance  was  made  by 
Ampere  in  1820,  a  year  after  the  discovery  of  (Ersted. 
Its  principle  of  action  was  the  same  as  that  afterwards 
employed  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in  the  needle  T. 
Ampere’s  T.  had  as  many  needles  as  there  were  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  and  the  needles  were  surrounded  by 
cords  of  wire.  It  was  consequently  easy  to  move  any 
needle  that  was  required  by  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Although  a  number  of  wires  and  needles  was 
required  in  this  instrument,  it  was  the  first  good  needle- 
T.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards,  Baron  von  Schilling 
invented  two  T.,  which  were  modifications  of  Ampere’s, 
in  one  of  which  he  employed  five  needles,  in  the  other  a 
single  needle  only.  In  1838.  Gauss  and  Weber  constructed 
a  T.  which  worked  through  a  mile  of  wire  at  Gottingen. 
The  needles  in  this  case  were  deflected  by  a  current  of 
electricity,  developed  by  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
This  T.  was  afterwards  improved  upon  by  Steinheil.  By 
this  arrangement,  either  sounds  could  be  employed,  or 
permanent  marks  made  upon  paper,  passing  in  front  of 
the  needles.  Steinlieil's  was  the  first  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  invented,  and  came  into  operation  in  July,  1837. 
It  was  12  m.  long,  and  had  3  intermediate  stations  in 
circuit.  In  the  same  year,  and  about  the  same  time, 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  exhibited  in  the  University  of  New 
York  a  T.  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  which  had 
been  gradually  brought  to  a  working  condition  by  ex¬ 
periments  and  contrivances  derived  by  the  inventor 
since  1832.  This  T.  was  first  brought  into  practical  use, 
May  27,  1844,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
His  system  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  all  electric  telegraphs 
are  operated  on  the  principles  first  developed  by  him. 
The  electro-magnetic  T.  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
a  magnet  may  be  endowed  and  deprived  at  will  with 
the  peculiarity  of  attracting  iron  by  connecting  or  dis¬ 
connecting  it  with  a  galvanic  battery.  All  magnetic  T. 
are  based  solely  on  this  principle.  It  is  by  breaking 
off  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  is  done  near  the  battery,  j 
that  certain  marks  are  produced  by  means  of  a  style  or  j 
lever,  which  is  depressed  when  the  current  is  complete,  j 
It  was  at  first  considered  necessary  to  use  a  second  wire  I 


to  complete  the  magnetic  circuit.  Now  one  wire  may 
be  used,  and  the  earth  made  to  perform  the  office  of  the 
other.  In  order  that  the  depressions  of  the  key  used  to 
make  and  break  the  electric  circuit  might  be  easily 
and  simply  translated  into  language,  Morse  invented 
the  alphabet  that  bears  his  name,  in  which  each  letter 
is  represented  by  combinations  of  dots  and  dashes.  A 
short,  quick  stroke  of  the  key  makes  a  dot,  and  a  slow, 
dwelling  stroke  a  dash,  which  may  be  read  by  ear  by 
the  variation  in  time  of  the  clicks  of  the  key,  or  by  the 
eye  by  recording  on  a  strip  of  paper  actual  dots  and 
dashes.  In  Morse’s  alphabet — 

A  dot  and  a  dash  (. — )  represent  the  letter  a; 

A  dash  and  three  dots  ( — ...)  represent  the  letter  6; 
Two  dots,  a  space  and  a  dot  (..  .)  lepresent  the  letter  c; 
A  dash  and  two  dots  ( — ..)  represent  the  letter  d. 

Other  combinations  form  the  balance  of  the  alphabet, 
the  figures,  and  punctuation  points.  The  combinations 
used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  slightly  different 
from  those  used  in  the  U.  S.,  but  both  agree  in  lepte- 
senting  e  with  a  dot  and  t  with  a  dash,  these  being  the 
letters  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Mechanism. — The  Morse  system  of  telegraphy  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  an  electric  battery,  a  Morse  key  as  a 
sending  instrument,  a  sounder  as  a  receiving  instrument 
for  the  ear,  and  a  recorder  as  a  receiving  instrument  for 
the  eye,  and  a  relay  for  adding  to  the  strength  ol  a  cur¬ 
rent,  and  a  repeater  for  automatically  repeating  messages 
which  have  to  be  sent  a  great  distance.  The  Morse  key 
is  a  simple  lever  having  a  finger-piece  or  button,  which 
the  operator  or  sender  depresses  in  accordance  with  the 
Morse  code.  The  button  is  normally  upheld  by  a  spring, 
aud  its  depression  makes  a  contact,  closing  an  electric 
circuit,  and  allowing  a  current  to  flow  to  the  sounder 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  coil  of  the  sounder 
becomes  magnetic  the  instant  the  current  reaches  it, 
and  attracts  the  end  of  a  lever,  or  armature,  causing  it 
to  rise  and  fall  in  unison  with  the  lever  of  the  sending 
instrument.  This  armature  bears  a  stop  which  strikes 
a  miniature  anvil  as  it  makes  its  strokes,  emitting  a 
sharp,  clicking  sound,  which  may  be  read  by  ear  by 
one  familiar  with  the  Morse  code.  For  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  a  record  of  the  messages  sent,  the  recorder  is 
used.  This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  sounder,  but 
in  place  of  the  stop  and  anvil  an  inking-wheel  aud 


Fig.  2477. — telegraphic  sounder. 


1,  magnet;  2,  armature;  3,  anvil. 

advancing  strip  of  paper  are  used.  As  the  paper  travels 
the  strokes  of  the  message  are  printed  upon  it  in  dots 
and  dashes,  dependent  in  length  upon  the  dwell  given 
the  button  of  the  sender  or  Morse  key.  A  relay  is 
placed  in  connection  with  a  telegraphic  circuit  when  a 
point  has  been  reached  where  the  current  becomes 
weak,  and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  new  batteries  in 
the  line  to  secure  capacity  for  working  a  sounder  or 
recorder.  The  relay  resembles  the  sounder  in  principle, 
and  the  weak  current  which  reaches  it  is  used  to  mag¬ 
netize  its  armature,  making  a  contact  that  introduces 
the  new  and  stronger  current  from  local  batteries. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  operate  more  than  a  few  hundred 
miles  ot  telegraph  line  in  one  circuit,  a  repeater  is  used. 
This  resembles  the  relay,  but  its  office  is  to  repeat  the 
message  and  send  it  along  an  extension  of  the  line, 
whereas  the  relay  usually  serves  only  to  bring  into  use 
an  instrument  in  the  same  office  in  which  it  is  located. 
In  other  words,  the  repeater  is  a  relay  that  works  on 
distant  instruments,  and  by  introducing  it  at  intervals 
of  a  few  hundred  miles  a  circuit  may  be  extended 
indefinitely.  In  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  line, 
direct  working  is  common  between  London  and  Tehe¬ 
ran,  a  distance  of  3,800  miles,  5  repeaters  being 
employed. 

The  needle  system  of  telegraphy  is  essentially  different 
from  the  above,  and  is  in  general  use  on  British  rail¬ 
ways,  though  it  has  been  discarded  by  the  postal  tele¬ 
graph  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  a  few 
years  in  favor  of  the  Morse-sounder  system  above  de¬ 
scribed.  The  needle  system  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
dial  and  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  lying  normally  in 
the  direction  of  the  current,  and  being  deflected  to  the 
right  or  left  by  current  impulses,  so  that  a  message  can 
be  deciphered  by  reading  the  deflections  to  one  side  as 
dots,  and  to  the  other  as  dashes.  Telegraph  lines  are 
ordinarily  erected  on  wooden  poles  spaced  from  25  to  50 
to  the  mile.  The  poles  usually  bear  cross-pieces,  upon 
the  ends  of  which  the  wires  are  hung  by  insulated 
supports.  The  most  common  form  of  insulator  is  of 
glass,  made  to  fit  over  a  wooden  support  by  screwing  on 
with  the  hand.  A  turn  or  two  of  the  wire  about  this 
serves  to  give  it  a  point  of  support,  without  allowing 
direct  contact.  In  cities,  where  overhead  wires  are  ob¬ 
jectionable,  the  wires  are  often  placed  underground  in 
pipes  or  cables.  The  wire  employed  is  most  commonly 
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of  galvanized  iron.  Steel  would  be  preferred  for 
strength,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a  conductor  as  iron.  The 
different  qualities  of  telegraph  wire  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  B,  BB,  ExBB,  &c.,  signifying  best,  double  best, 
extra  best,  &c.  The  very  best  telegraph  wire  is  bime¬ 
tallic,  and  is  restricted  in  use  because  of  its  cost.  It  has 
a  copper  core,  giving  great  conductivity,  and  a  steel  ex¬ 
terior,  giving  the  strength  necessary  for  stringing  long 
distances.  Bichromate  batteries  are  generally  preferred 
for  furnishing  the  electric  current  for  telegraphic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Leclanche  and  Daniell  batteries  are  in 
common  use,  and  secondary  batteries  are  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  See  Galvanic  Battery. 

The  submarine  telegraph  is  described  at  Atlantic 
Telegraph  ( q .  v.).  The  receiving  instrument  used  in 
ocean  telegraphy  is  the  siphon-recorder,  the  invention 
of  Sir  William  Thomson  (q.  v.),  now  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  patented  it  in  1867.  It  consists  of  a  siphon  of 
glass,  arranged  to  draw  ink  from  a  well,  and  deposit  it 
in  a  waved  line  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper,  producing 
undulations  which  may  be  interpreted  by  the  Morse 
code.  As  now  used,  in  improved  form,  this  siphon  is 
attached  to  a  device  resembling  a  galvanometer,  having 
a  rectangular  coil,  surrounding  a  core  of  soft  iron, 
which  is  suspended  by  two  parallel  threads  from  the 
line-wire,  so  as  to  hang  freely  between  the  poles  of  two 
powerful  electro-magnets.  When  a  current  passes,  the 
rectangular  coil  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  swings  the 
recording  end  of  the  siphon.  Lord  Kelvin  also  de¬ 
signed  the  automatic  curb-sender  for  diminishing  induc¬ 
tion  in  submarine  cables.  This  apparatus  after  each 
contact  removes  the  residual  charge  in  the  cable  by 
putting  the  line  to  the  other  battery -pole,  applying  an 
electromotive  force  at  the  sending  end  equal  to  that 
producing  the  signal.  In  sending  by  hand  the  end  of 
the  cable  is  put  to  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  battery 
and  to  earth  alternately,  the  relative  time  depending 
on  the  accuracy  of  movement  of  the  operator.  The 
automatic  curb-sender  puts  the  cable  to  one  or  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery  and  then  to  the  reverse  pole 
for  definite  periods,  thus  charging  the  cable  positively 
and  negatively  for  each  signal  sent,  and  also  providing 
accurate  intervals.  The  message  requires  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  on  a  strip  of  paper,  holes  being 
punched  on  one  edge  for  the  dots,  and  on  the  other 
edge  for  the  dashes.  This  paper  being  passed  through 


I,  button,  2,  lever;  3,  spring  ;  4,  switch;  5,  6,  table-clamps. 


the  instrument,  with  a  lever  resting  over  each  row  of 
holes,  contacts  are  made  through  the  holes  at  the 
proper  intervals.  The  paper  strip  is  fed  regularly  by  a 
central  row  of  holes,  and  the  reversal  of  the  current  is 
provided  for  during  the  advance  between  holes.  The 
mirror  galvanometer  was  used  for  receiving  signals  on 
the  first  Atlantic  cable.  This  consisted  of  a  very  small 
mirror,  having  four  exceedingly  light  magnets  attached 
to  its  back,  the  whole  being  suspended  by  a  silk  thread 
within  a  magnetic  coil.  As  a  current  was  passed 
through  the  coil  the  suspended  magnets  and  the  mirror 
tended  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil,  and  a  vibration  of  the  mirror  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  sending  the  current  through  the  coil  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  the  other.  A  light  being  conve¬ 
niently  placed,  the  mirror  threw  reflections  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  which  were  interpreted  as  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse  code.  The  spark-recorder  was  used 
later,  before  the  siphon-recorder  was  introduced.  This 
had  an  indicator  hung  between  electro-magnets,  so  as 
to  vibrate  with  the  currents.  The  indicator  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  magnetic  coil  arranged  to  discharge 
sparks  regularly  to  a  metal  plate.  The  action  of  the 
indicator,  as  affected  by  the  currents  from  the  line,  in¬ 
terrupted  the  sparks  so  as  to  indicate  the  pauses  inter¬ 
pretable  by  dots  and  dashes. 

Statistics. — The  T.  is  used  more  in  the  U.S.  than  in 
any  other  country,  except  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland.  The  tolls  in  the  two  countries 
are  practically  the  same,  25  cents  per  message  of  10 
words  and  address  and  signature  in  the  U.  S.  for 
moderate  distances,  and  a  shilling  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  submarine  T.  rate  is  commonly  one 
shilling  per  word.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  controls  almost  all  the  T.  lines  of  the  U.  S., 
having  absorbed  its  leading  competitors  by  pur¬ 
chase  in  1881,  and  now  operates  nearly  200,000  miles 
of  line,  with  a  capital  stock  of  195,360,000.  It  also  has 
exclusive  contracts  for  the  operation  of  most  of  the 
Atlantic  submarine  cables.  The  stock  pays  regular 
dividends,  whereas  the  T.  system  conducted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  branch  of  the  Post-office  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  government  control,  shows  an  annual 
deficit.  There  are  5,673  T.  offices  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  32,000  miles  of  line.  As  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  countries, 
at  practically  similar  rates,  and  the  fact  that  messages 
are  sent  here  over  lines  six  times  as  long  with  more 
profit,  speaks  well  for  American  methods.  The  growth 


of  telegraphy  in  the  past  20  years  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  figures;  Number  of  messages,  1870 — Russia, 
2,716,300;  Norway,  466,700;  Sweden,  590,300;  Denmark, 
513,623  ;  Germany,  8,207,800  ;  Holland,  1,837,800  ;  Bel¬ 
gium,  1,998,800;  France,  5,663,800;  Switzerland,  1,629,- 
235;  Spain,  1,050,000 ;  Italy,  2,189,000;  Austria,  3,388,- 
249;  Hungary,  1,489,000 ;  United  States,  9,157,646 ;  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  9,650,000.  Number  of  messages, 
1890 — Russia,  9,949,405;  Norway,  1,453,932;  Sweden, 
1,755,000;  Denmark,  1,502,965;  Germany,  25,847,836; 
Holland,  4,285,516 ;  Belgium,  5,312,205;  France,  28,094,- 
000;  Switzerland,  3,695,988;  Spain,  4,084,704;  Italy, 
8,175,870 ;  Austria,  9,081,631 ;  Hungary,  4,464,277 ;  United 
States,  60,000,000 ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  66,409,000. 

Tel'eg-rapli  plant.  ».  (Bot.)  See  Pesmodium. 

Tolejr'rapliy.  «.  The  art  or  practice  of  telegraphing. 

TeleillsM'llilM  ( te-lem' a-kus ).  (Heroic  Hist.)  A  son  of 
Ulysses  (Odysseus)  and  Penelope,  whose  history  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  Homer’s  Odyssey,  aud  has  been  used  in  modern 
times  as  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  romance  of  Feuelon. 

Teli'orogy,  n.  [Fr.  teltologie,  from  Gr.  telos,  teleos,  the 
issue,  and  logos,  doctrine.]  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
of  things;  the  philosophical  treatment  of  final  causes 
in  general. 

Te'leosaur,  n.  [Gr.  teleios,  perfect,  sanros,  a  lizard.] 
One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  Crocodilla,  differing  from  the 
ijaviids  by  having  the  vertebra?  united  by  flat  surfaces 
instead  of  ball-and-socket  joints. 

Telephon'ic,  <i.  [Gr.  phone,  sound.]  Far-sounding. 

Tel'escope,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar  off;  skopeo,  I  view.] 
(Optics.)  An  optical  instrument  used  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  or  discovering  distant  objects,  especially 
the  celestial  orbs.  It  consists  of  a  tube  which  contains 
a  lens  or  a  concave  mirror,  in  whose  focus  is  formed  an 
image  of  some  distant  object,  and  of  a  microscope  lens, 
or  combination  of  lenses,  known  as  the  eye-piece,  by 
which  this  image  may  be  magnified  and  studied.  (Fig. 
223.)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  to  whom  the  credit  of 
discovering  this  useful  instrument  is  due.  Some  claim 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  others, 
that  it  w;js  possessed  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  but 
on  very  slight  evidence.  Roger  Bacon  seems  to  have 
understood  its  principle,  but  not  to  have  constructed 
one,  and  the  practical  discovery  of  the  telescope  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  Holland  about  1608,  the  honor 
being  probably  due  to  Hans  Lippershey.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  Galileo,  who  had  heard  of  this  discovery, 
studied  its  optical  principles,  and  made  an  independent 
discovery  of  the  instrument,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
to  make  a  practical  use.  On  the  first  night  in  which 
he  used  it,  Jan.  7,  1610,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis¬ 
cover  3  of  Jupiter’s  moons.  His  first  telescope  magni¬ 
fied  3  diameters,  his  second,  8;  and  the  one  with  which 
this  discovery  was  made,  33.  In  the  following  year, 
Kepler  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  telescope  con¬ 
structed  of  two  convex  lenses,  a  form  of  the  instrument 
which  supplanted  the  Galilean  on  account  of  its  much 
larger  field  of  view.  Huygens  made  the  first  powerful 
telescopes  of  this  construction,  and  with  one  of  them 
discovered,  in  1655,  the  brightest  of  Saturn’s  satellites. 
The  first  reflecting  telescope  was  made  by  Newton,  who, 
in  1666,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  colored  image  made  by  the  lenses  of 
the  refracting  telescope  was  insuperable.  In  this  tele¬ 
scope  the  image  of  the  object,  instead  of  being  formed 
in  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  as  in  the  refractor,  is 
similarly  focussed  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  magnified 
by  a  microscopic  eye-piece.  Hadley  produced  a  tele¬ 
scope  on  this  principle,  which  magnified  up  to  230 
diameters.  The  next  vital  discovery  in  this  field  was 
made  by  Chester  Moor  Hall,  an  English  experimenter, 
who,  by  combining  diffeient  kinds  of  glasses,  succeeded 
in  correcting  the  color  defect  of  all  previous  object- 
glasses,  the  refraction  of  light  in  one  glass  being  cor¬ 
rected  by_the  other,  so  that  an  achromatic  effect  was 
produced.  This  discovery  completed  the  steps  of  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  telescope,  all  later  improvements  being  in 
the  direction  of  increase  of  its  optical  powers.  In  the 
refracting  telescope,  as  now  made,  the  achromatic  effect 
is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  crown-glass  and  flint- 
glass  lenses,  the  tendency  of  the  one  to  disperse  the 
light  into  its  primary  colors  being  overcome  by  the 
different  dispersive  power  of  the  other.  These  are 
made  of  as  great  diameter  as  possible,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  largest  available  number  of  light-rays  from  the 
object.  They  are  mounted  in  the  end  of  a  long  tube, 
whose  other  end  is  occupied  by  the  eye-piece,  which  is 
movable  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearer  or  more  distant  objects.  What  is  seen 
in  the  telescope  is  not  the  object,  but  its  focussed  image, 
which  may  be  greatly  magnified  by  the  microscopic 
powers  of  the  eye-piece.  In  the  reflecting  telescope, 
the  light  from  the  object  enters  at  the  end  occupied  by 
the  eye-piece  in  the  refractor,  strikes  on  the  mirror, 
and  is  reflected  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  image  may  be 
perceived  through  an  eye-piece  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  outside  the  tube.  In  some 
instances  a  double  mirror  is  used,  the  second  gathering 
the  light  from  the  first,  and  reflecting  it  back  through 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  first,  behind  which  the  eye¬ 
piece  is  placed.  The  defect  in  this  process  is  the  loss 
of  light  due  to  the  double  reflection.  Large  and  power¬ 
ful  telescopes  have  been  made  on  both  principles,  the 
largest  reflector  being  that  of  Lord  Rosse  (72  inches 
aperture,  1844) .  Next  in  size  is  that  of  Mr  Commons 
(60  inches,  1889).  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  large  reflectors  has  been  the  casting 
and  annealing  of  metallic  masses  of  several  tons’  weight. 
This  has  been  overcome  by  the  Liebig  process  of  de¬ 
positing  on  glass  a  very  thin  film  of  silver,  which  can 
be  polished  until  highly  reflective.  Of  large  refractors 


in  Europe  may  be  named  those  of  the  National  Obser¬ 
vatory,  Baris  (23'6  inches) ;  Cambridge,  England  (25 
inches);  Vienna,  Austria  (27  inches) ;  Greenwich,  Eng¬ 
land  (26  and  28  inches)  ;  Nice,  France  (29‘9  inches); 
Pulkowa,  Russia  (30  inches)  ;  Mendau,  France  (24,  29, 
and  32  inches).  In  the  United  States  the  largest  are 
those  of  the  Chamberlaiu  Observatory,  Denver,  Col.  (20 
inches)  ;  Halsted  Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (23 
inches);  Harvard  University  (24  inches);  University 
of  Virginia  (26  inches) ;  Naval  Observatory,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (26  inches)  ;  Lick  Observatory,  California 
(36  inches),  and  Yerkes  Observatory,  Geneva  Lake,  W is. 
(40  inches).  The  last,  completed  and  opened  to  observa¬ 
tion  in  Oct.,  1897,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
great  object-glass  is  mounted  in  a  steel  tube  64  feet 
long,  52  inches  diameter  at  center,  and  weighing  6  tons, 
the  total  weight  of  the  telescope  and  its  mountings 
being  75  tons.  Its  great  power  has  been  already  fully 
demonstrated,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  add  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

Tel'esooped,  v.  To  be  driven  into  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  a  telescope ;  as,  the  cars  telescoped.  (U.S.) 

Tel'escope  Fly,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Diopsis. 

Tel'escope-sliell,  «.  (Conchol.)  A  species  of  Turbo, 
with  plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires. 

Telescop  ic.  Telescop'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  tele scop ique.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  telescope;  per¬ 
formed  by  a  telescope ;  as,  a  telescopic  view. — Seen  or 
discoverable  only  by  means  of  a  telescope;  as,  telescopic 
heavenly  bodies. — Far-seeing;  far-reaching;  competent 
to  discern  objects  afar  off;  as,  telescopic  vision. 

Teleste'reoscope,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far;  stereos,  compact, 
and  skopein,  to  view.]  (Optics.)  A  telescopic  stereo¬ 
scope. 

Teles' t  i ell ,  n.  [Gr.  telos,  the  end,  and  stichos,  verse.] 
A  {metical  composition  wherein  the  final  letters  of  the 
lines  form  a  name  ; — the  correlative  to  acrostic. 

Tel'fair,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  491  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Ocmulgee  and  Little  Ociuulgee  rivers,  and  Sugar  creek. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  sandv.  Cap.  McRae.  Pop.  (1897) 
6,4U0. 

Tell,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  told.)  [A.  S.  tollan,  getellan .] 
To  put  together  in  spoken  words;  to  utter;  to  express 
in  speech;  to  communicate  orally  to  others ;  to  relate; 
to  narrate ;  to  rehearse,  as  particulars ;  as,  to  tell  a  story. 
— To  make  known;  to  show  by  words;  to  reveal;  to 
discover;  to  disclose;  to  divulge;  to  betray;  as,  to  tell 
of  another’s  misdoings. — To  teach;  to  inform;  to  ac¬ 
quaint;  to  interpret;  to  publish  ;  to  unfold;  as,  tell  me 
how  I  may  know  him. — To  reckon  ;  to  count ;  to  num¬ 
ber  ;  to  compute ;  to  enumerate ;  to  mention  one  by  one ; 
as,  to  tell  money. — To  find  out;  to  ascertain  by  observa¬ 
tion  ;  to  discern  or  notice  so  as  to  report ;  as,  I  cannot 
tell  which  is  which. 

To  tell  off,  to  count;  to  divide;  as,  a  detachment  was 
told  off  for  special  duty. 

— v.  n.  To  make  report ;  to  give  an  account. — To  take  or 
produce  effect ;  as,  every  shot  tells. 

To  tell  of,  to  speak  of ;  to  mention ;  to  describe  or 
recount;  as,  he  tells  of  many  wonders. — To  inform 
against,  to  act  the  tell-tale;  as,  he  is  always  telling  of 
others; — on  is  occasionally  and  incorrectly  used  for  of 
in  this  sense ;  as,  “  Lest  they  should  tell  on  us.” — 1  Sam. 
xxvii.  11. 

— a.  That  which  is  told  ;  tale;  narration;  account,  (r.) 

Tell,  William,  the  renowned  champion  of  Swiss  liberty, 
was  a  native  of  Burglen,  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  archery,  his  strength  and 
courage.  He  joined  the  league  of  the  Three  Forest- 
cantons  formed  to  free  the  country  from  Austrian  tyr- 
auny.  The  Austrian  governor  of  Switzerland,  Herman 
Gessler,  pushed  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  require  the 
Swiss  to  uncover  their  heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  his  sovereignty),  aud  is  said  to  have  condemned 
T.,  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  mandate,  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son.  T.  was  success¬ 
ful,  but  confessed  that  a  second  arrow,  which  he  bore 
about  his  person,  was  intended,  in  case  he  had  failed, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  was  therefore 
retained  prisoner.  While  crossing  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  or  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  same  boat  with 
Gessler,  a  violent  storm  arose.  T.,  as  the  most  vigorous 
and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set  free,  and  he  conducted 
the  boat  successfully  to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spring  upon  a  rock,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
off  the  boat.  On  this  rock,  since  called  the  Rock  of 
Tell,  a  commemorative  monument  or  chapel  has  been 
erected.  He  had  fortunately  taken  his  bow  with  him ; 
and  when  the  governor  finally  escaped  the  storm,  and 
reached  the  shore,  T.  shot  him  dead  on  the  road  to 
Kiissnacht.  This  event  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising,  and  a  most  obstinate  war  between  the  Swiss  and 
Austrians,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  1499. 
T.  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  during  an  inundation 
in  1350.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  popular  story 
by  some  modern  critics,  and  lately  by  M.  Marc  Monnier 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Motuies ;  but  even  if  some  of  its 
romantic  details  are  mythical,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
the  face  of  the  testimony  of  early  chroniclers,  and  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  local  customs  and  observances, 
to  deny  the  substantial  truth  of  the  history.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  T.  contributed  to  emancipate  his 
country ;  and  there  are  many  local  customs  referring  to 
the  events  here  related.  The  memorable  event  above 
described  is  said  to  have  happened  on  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1307  ;  and  the  citizens  having  previously  chosen  for 
their  leaders  three  men  of  approved  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties,  namely,  Werner  of  Schwytz,  Walther  Fiirst  of  Uri, 
and  Atneld  Melchthal  of  Unterwalden,  they  secretly 
agreed  to  surprise  and  demolish  the  castles  in  which  the 
imperial  governors  resided  This  compact  being  effected, 
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these  three  cantons  joined  in  a  league  for  ten  years 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetian  Confederacy. 

Tell,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.  • 
pop.  abt.  1,009. 

Tell'able,  a.  That  may  be  told  or  mentioned. 

Tell  €ity,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Perry  co. 

Tell'er,  n.  One  who  tells,  relates,  or  communicates  the 
knowledge  of  something. — An  enumerator;  a  recounter. 

( Banking  )  An  officer  in  a  bank,  who  receives  money 
into  the  bank,  and  pays  it  out  on  checks. 

—A  person  appointed  to  count  the  votes  given  bv  the 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly,  Ac.,  on  a  division. 

Tellicherry,  ( tel-li-cher're ,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  93  m.  from  Serin- 
gapatam  ;  Lat.  11°  44'  N.,  Lon.  75°  36'  E.  Pop.  22.000. 

rel'lico  River,  rises  in  Cherokee  co.,  IV.  Carolina, 
and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  Little  Tennessee  ltiver  in  the 
N.  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee. 

E'elli'na,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  Cockles  (cardiaceous 
bivalves  in  the  Cuvierian  system), 
characterized  by  the  hinge  of  the 
shell  having  one  tooth  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right  valve, 
often  bifid ;  in  the  right  valve  there 
is  a  plate  which  does  not  enter  a 
cavity  in  the  opposite  valve.  There 
is  a  slight  fold  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  both  valves  which 
renders  them  unequal  at  that  part,  Fig.  2479. 
where  they  gape  a  little.  cat’S-tonGUEtellina. 

Teirinjr,  n.  The  act  of  relating.  ( TeUina  lingua- fells.) 

—p.  a.  Having  or  producing  great 
effect;  as,  a  telling  speech. 

TrUiiigdy.  adv.  In  a  telling  manner;  effectively. 

Tell'-tale,  a.  Revealing;  babbling;  telling  tales  or 
secrets ;  as,  tell-tale  blushes. 

— rt.  A  babbler;  a  tattler;  one  who  officiously  commu¬ 
nicates  information  of  the  private  concerns  of  individu¬ 
als;  a  busy-body;  as,  a  tell-tale,  out  of  school. 

(Naut.)  An  instrument  by  which,  by  communicating 
with  a  small  barrel  on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel, 
indicates  the  position  or  situation  of  the  wheel  ;  also,  a 
compass  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship  giving  information  to 
persons  below  of  the  vessel’s  course. 

(Mas.)  A  movable  piece  of  ivory,  or  other  material, 
attached  to  an  organ,  that  serves  to  give  notice,  by  its 
position,  when  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

{Mach.)  A  contrivance  for  indicating  or  recording 
something,  especially  for  keeping  a  check  upon  em¬ 
ployes,  as  factory  hands,  &c.,  by  revealing  to  their  over¬ 
lookers  what  they  have  done  or  omitted  to  do. 

rel'lnrite.  or  Tel  luric  Ochre,  n.  (Min.)  Native 
oxide  of  tellurium. 

Tellii'rium,  n.  (Chen i.)  A  brilliant  crystalline,  brit¬ 
tle  metal,  resembling  bismuth  in  color,  and  fusing  be¬ 
tween  800°  and  900°  Fahr.,  above  which  temperature  it 
may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  According 
to  Mitscherlich,  it  crystallizes  in  a  rhombohedral  form. 
It  conducts  both  heat  and  electricity,  though  imper¬ 
fectly.  Like  sulphur  and  selenium,  it  dissolves  to  a 
slight  extent  in  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it 
may  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  dilution.  When 
strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  blue  flame  edged  with  green,  emitting  a 
peculiar  characteristic  odor  and  producing  fumes  of 
tellurous  acid.  T.  is  a  very  rare  substance,  occurring  i 
in  nature  in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  bismuth, 
copper  and  lead,  in  certain  mines  of  Hungary,  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Colorado.  Identified  as  a  distinct  metal 
by  Klaproth  in  1798.  It  is  prepared  from  it  by  a  long 
and  tedious  process  which  cannot  be  detailed  here.  With 
oxygen,  like  sulphur  and  selenium,  it  forms  two  combi¬ 
nations,  Te02,  tellurous  acid,  and  Te03,  telluric  acid. 
The  former  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  T.  in  nitric 
acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  when  hydrated 
tellurous  acid  falls  down  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  the  alkaline  bases.  Its  salts  are  said  to  act 
as  emetics.  It  also  has  basic  properties,  forming  solu¬ 
ble  salts  with  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids.  Telluric  acid 
is  obtained  by  heating  T.  with  nitre.  Tellnrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  formed,  from  which  tellurate  of  baryta  niay  be 
procured,  the  baryta  being  afterwards  separated  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  as  a  terhydrate,  in  hexago¬ 
nal  striated  prisms.  Heated  to  redness,  they  become 
anhydrous,  and  assume  an  orange-yellow  color.  Tel¬ 
luric  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity  for  bases,  forming 
salts  which  contain  1,  2,  and  4  equivalents  of  acid.  Two 
chlorides,  TeCl  and  TeCl2,  have  been  formed.  T.  forms 
tellurides  with  bismuth,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  most 
other  metals.  The  tellurides  belong  to  the  class  of 
metallic  alloys.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  telluretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  or  hydrotelluric  acid,  TeHa,  a  compound  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  selenium  with 
that  element.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  telluride 
of  zinc  or  tin  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  which 
escapes  has  an  odor  singularly  similar  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which  turns 
brown  by  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  and  separation 
of  T.  Tellurium  also  forms  two  sulphides,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  its  two  oxides.  T.  is  interesting  as  being  the 
connecting  link  between  the  metals  proper  and  the 
metalloids.  Equiv.  64,  sp.  gr.  66.  Symbol,  Te. 

Tel  otype,  n.  [Or.  tele,  afar,  and  typos,  image.]  An 
electric  telegraph  which  prints  the  messages. 

Teiiiaseal tepee,  a  town  of  Mexico,  68 'm.  S.W.  of 
Mexico  city ;  pop.  6,000. 

Teinera'rions,  a.  [Fr.  temeraire.]  Headstrong; 
recklessly  adventurous;  heedlessof,  or  despising,  danger. 


Temera'riously,  adv.  In  a  temerarious  manner. 

Temer'ity,  n.  [Fr.  temfrite;  Lat.  temeritas.]  Rash¬ 
ness;  headlong  precipitancy ;  reckless  boldness ;  unrea¬ 
sonable  contempt  of  hazard  or  danger;  extreme  ven¬ 
turesomeness;  as,  tli o  temerity  of  a  gun-brig  attacking 
two  frigates. 

Temesvar,  (tem-esh-var' ,)  a  fortified  city  of  Hungary, 
cap.  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  Austriau  empire,  74  m.  from  Belgrade, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Temes  and  the  Baga  canal. 
Manuf.  Silk,  iron  goods,  and  woollens.  Pop.  25.426. 

TtMiiiH'caiiiing'  Lake,  on  the  border  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  30  m.  long,  and  15  m.  broad,  discharges  its  sur¬ 
plus  waters  into  the  Ottawa  River;  Lat.  47°  30'  N., 
Lon.  80°  W. 

Tcmisooimta,  (lem-is-l-oo-a'ta,)  a  lake  of  prov.  of  Que¬ 
bec,  130  in.  N.E.  of  Quebec,  22  m.  loug,  and  abt.  2  wide. 

Tein'pe,  a  valley  of  Greece.  See  Greece,  and  Fig.  1195. 

Teinpean,  a.  Resembling  the  valley  of  Tempe ;  — 
hence,  pastoral ;  beautiful;  charming. 

Tem'per,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tempt' rer  ;  Lat.  tempero  —  tempus, 
a  section  cut  off.]  To  mingle,  mix,  or  unite  in  due  pro¬ 
portion ;  to  adjust,  as  parts  to  each  other;  to  mix  so 
that  one  part  qualifies  the  other;  as,  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy. — Hence,  to  assuage  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  reduce, 
as  any  violence  or  excess;  to  soften;  to  soothe;  to 
calm ;  as,  woman’s  nature  is  designed  to  temper  that  of 
man. — To  adjust ;  to  accommodate ;  to  modify  ;  to  fit  one 
to  the  other.  —  To  form  to  a  proper  or  adequate  degree 
of  hardness  ;  as,  to  temper  a  sword-blade.  —  To  govern  ; 
— a  Latinism ;  as,  “  Tartare  tempereth.”  — Spenser. 

(Mus.)  To  adjust,  as  the  mathematical  scale  to  the 
scale  in  actual  use. 

(Founding.)  To  moisten  and  knead  to  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency  ;  as,  to  temper  moulding  clay. 

— n.  Due  mixture  or  proportion  of  different  qualities ;  or 
the  state  of  any  compound  substance  which  accrues  from 
the  mixture  of  sundry  ingredients;  as,  the  temper  of 
cement.  — Temperament  or  constitution  of  the  body. — 
State  or  constitution  of  the  mind,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  passions  and  affections:  disposition; 
humor;  mood;  as,  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper. — 
Moderation  ;  serenity  and  calmness  of  mind.  —  Irritabil¬ 
ity;  heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  tendency  to  anger  or  ex¬ 
asperation  ;  —  used  in  a  reproachful  sense;  as,  his  wife 
has  got  a  temper  of  her  own.  —  State  or  quality  of  a 
metal,  particularly  as  to  its  hardness  produced  by  me¬ 
chanical  process ;  as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel.  —  Mean 
or  medium;  middle  course;  as,  “  some  reasonable  tem¬ 
per.”  —  Swift. 

Teni'peranient.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  temperamentum — 
tempero.]  Mental  constitution ;  general  state,  frame, 
or  disposition  of  the  mind;  state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality  or  combination  of  qualities*; 
as,  the  temperament  of  the  body.  —  Act  of  tempering, 
adjusting,  or  modifying;  accommodation,  as  of  antag¬ 
onistic  rules,  interests,  passions,  &c.,  or  the  means  by 
which  such  accommodation  is  brought  to  pass  ;  as,  “The 
common  law  .  .  .  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just 
state  and  temperament.”  —  Hale. 

(Physiol.)  That  peculiarity  of  organization  which  to 
a  certain  extent  influences  man’s  thoughts  and  actions. 
The  ancient  physicians  enumerated  four  temperaments, 
viz. :  the  bilious  or  choleric,  the  phlegmatic,  the  san¬ 
guine,  the  melancholic.  To  these  some  have  added  the 
nervous ;  and  these  terms  are  still  in  use  among  medical 
writers.  • 


(Mus.)  A  system  of  compromise  in  keyed  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity,  presupposed  by 
the  strict  relation  of  musical  intervals,  of  having  a  sep¬ 
arate  row  of  keys  corresponding  to  each  tonic.  Piano¬ 
fortes  are  generally  tuned  on  what  is  called  equal  tern 
perament,  i.  e.,  there  being  eleven  notes  in  the  octave, 
an  equal  value  is  given  to  each  interval  between  them 
representing  a  semitone.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that,  although  all  the  intervals,  the  thirds,  fifths,  Ac., 
are  slightly  imperfect,  yet  they  all  approach  perfection 
in  the  same  degree;  whereas,  if  some  were  made  accu¬ 
rate,  others  must  be  very  far  wrong. 

Tem'perance,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  temperantia.]  (Morals.) 
That  virtue  which  a  man  is  said  to  possess  who  rnoder 
ates  and  restrains  his  sensual  appetites;  but  it  is  often 
used  in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  synonymous  with 
moderation,  and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  passions.  T.  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving 
health.  “  It, ’’says  Addison,  “  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himself,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.” 
“It  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  at  any 
season  or  in  any  place.”  Since  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  pernicious  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  term  has  come  to  be  frequently 
used  to  denote  a  temperate  use  of  these,  and  by  a  some¬ 
what  singular  manipulation,  to  denote  even  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  them. 

Temperance  societies,  are  institutions  established  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  principles  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  evils  that 
result  from  drunkenness  are,  unfortunately,  too  well 
known  to  require  any  special  notice.  It  is  only  within 
recent  times,  however,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  grapple  with  this  monstrous  evil.  The  first  united 
effort  made  to  check  the  progress  of  intemperance  was 
by  the  formation  of  an  association  for  that  purpose  in 
Massachusetts,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1813. 
It  collected  facts  and  statistics  from  year  to  year,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil,  with 
the  view  of  calling  public  attention  to  it,  and  of  di¬ 
recting  efforts  for  its  removal.  Next  year,  a  similar 
institution  was  organized  in  Connecticut,  with  various 
branches,  and  in  1818  the  number  of  these  societies  was 


above  forty.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment  by  the  formation,  at  Boston,  on  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  plan,  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance.  In  1829,  the  number  of  auxiliary  asso¬ 
ciations  had  increased  to  upwards  of  1,000,  no  State  of 
the  Union  being  without  at  least  one.  In  1831,  there 
were  2,200  societies,  including  170,000  members,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  parent  association ;  and  since  then  the 
numbers  have  been  very  largely  increased.  They  did 
much  in  the  way  of  diffusing  their  principles  by  circu¬ 
lating  tracts  and  employing  travelling-agents  to  deliver 
addresses.  The  principle  of  total  abstinence  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  members  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  at  Andover,  in  Sept.,  1826.  Soon  after 
their  establishment  in  the  U.  States,  T.  S.  began  to  be 
formed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  spread  so  that,  in 
1831,  there  were  several  hundreds  of  them  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Ireland,  the  cause  of  temperance  was  advo¬ 
cated  with  much  success  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  affirmed  that  in  three 
years  (1839-1841)  he  had  made  more  than  a  million  of 
converts  to  that  principle.  Of  late  years,  the  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  have  much  increased,  and  they  now 
form,  in  the  U.  States,  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community.  They  are  still  actively  employed  in 
the  diffusion  of  their  principles,  and  with  much  success. 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  on  the  subject  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence,  everyone  must  admit  that  these  societies  have 
been  the  means  of  effecting  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good.  In  1851,  the  State  of  Maine  passed  a  law  For  the 
Suppression  of  Tippling  Shopis,  dc.,  rendering  penal  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  though,  in  1856,  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  were  repealed,  and  it  became  lawful  to  dis¬ 
til  spirits,  to  sell  spirits,  and  to  have  spirits  in  posses¬ 
sion,  drinking-houses  continued  to  be  prohibited.  A 
similar  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  1867,  and 
repealed  in  1875.  There  are  now  some  other  States  in 
which  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  fermented  drinks  is 
totally  prohibited,  and  many  more  in  which  its  sale  is 
prohibited  during  Sunday.  See  Liquor  License  Laws. 

Temperance,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Telfair 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Milledgevillo. 

Te  in' per  ante  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Alleghany  co.,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Teni’pernte,  a.  [Fr.  tempiri  ;  Lat.  temperatus  — 
tempero]  Limited;  moderate;  not  excessive  or  ex¬ 
treme;  as.  a  temperate  climate.  —  Moderate  in  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  abstemious;  as, 
temperate  in  pleasures.  —  Not  marked  with  passion  or 
violence;  cool;  calm;  dispassionate;  sedate;  sober; 
as,  temperate  language. 

Temperate  zones.  ( Geog.)  Two  of  the  five  zones  into 
which  the  terrestrial  globe  is  divided.  The  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone  is  included  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  south  temperate  zone  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 

Tem'perately,  adv.  Moderately;  without  excess  or 
extravagance;  calmly;  without  violence  of  passion; 
with  moderate  force. 

Tem'perateness,  n.  Quality  of  being  temperate. 

Tem  perature,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  temperalura.]  State; 
constitution;  degree  of  any  quality. 

“  Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  temperature  of  the 
brain." — Watts. 

(Phys.)  A  definite  degree  of  sensible  heat  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  we  say  a  high  T.,  a 
low  T.,  to  denote  a  manifest  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  T., 
in  general,  denotes  the  degree  of  free  caloric  which  a 
body  appears  to  possess  when  compared  with  other 
bodies ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  state  of  a  body  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  capability  of  producing  in  other  bodies  the 
effects  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  caloric.  There 
are  two  methods  of  measuring  the  T.  of  bodies,  namely, 
by  our  sensations,  or  by  the  different  degrees  of  expan¬ 
sion  produced  in  bodies  on  being  subjected  to  different 
degrees  of  free  caloric.  The  first  of  these  is  so  imper¬ 
fect  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it  as  a 
measure  of  T. ;  but  the  second  is  much  more  regular 
and  extensive.  W’hen  two  bodies  produce  the  same  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  of  volume  in  a  third  body,  to  which 
they  .are  equally  applied,  they  are  said  to  be  at  a  higher 
or  lower  T„  as  it  produces  a  greater  or  less  expansion 
in  another  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

TenipertMl,  ( tem'perd ,)  p.  a.  Disposed  ;  —  frequently 
used  in  composition ;  as,  a  good-,  or  bad -tempered  person. 

Tem'pering;,  n.  (Metall.)  The  process  by  which  the 
hardness  of  steel  is  more  or  less  reduced.  —  See  Steel. 

’Tem'pest,  n.  [  Fr.  tempete ;  Lat .tempestas.]  A  violent 
storm  of  considerable  duration;  an  extensive  current 
of  wind,  rushing  with  great  velocity  and  violence,  and 
commonly  attended  with  hail,  rain,  or  snow;  a  hurri¬ 
cane;  a  storm  of  extreme  vehemence;  —  hence,  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  any  violent  tumult  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  tempest  of 
the  passions. 

(Note.  Tempest  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  self-explanatory  compounds;  as, 
tempest-driven,  tempest-tossed,  Ac.) 

Tenipest'noiis,  a.  [It.  tempestoso.]  Abounding  in 
tempests;  very  stormy ;  turbulent;  rough  with  wind; 
blowing  with  violence  ;  as,  tempestuous  weather. 

Temppst'iiously.  adv.  With  great  violence  of  wind, 
or  great  commotion  ;  turbulently. 

Temnest'uousness,  n.  State  of  being  tempestuous. 

Tem'pio,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  32  m.  from  Sassari ;  pop. 

10,000. 

Tem  plars,  Knights  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  order  of  knights, 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  protection  of 
Christian  pilgrims.  Knights  were  fixed  at  Jerusalem 
by  King  Baldwin  II.,  who  gave  them  the  ground  on  the 
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east  of  the  Temple.  Their  rules,  taken  from  those  of 
the  Benodictine  monks,  involved  the  vows  of  chastity, 
obedience,  and  poverty.  The  classes  of  the  order  were, 
knights,  esquires,  servitors,  and  chaplains;  the  univer¬ 
sal  badge  of  the  order  was  a  girdle  of  linen  thread.  The 
officers  of  the  order  were  chosen  by  the  chapter  from 
among  the  knights ;  and  the  Grand  Master,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince,  being 
independent  in  secular  matters,  and  depending  solely 
on  the  Pope  in  spiritual.  The  chief  part  of  the  9,000 
estates,  lordships,  &c.,  which  the  society  possessed  in  the 
13th  century,  was  situated  in  France;  and  the  Grand 
Master  was  usually  of  that  nation.  The  T.,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Christians,  were  driven  from  Palestine  by 
the  Saracens,  and  then  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  or¬ 
der  in  Cyprus.  Their  exorbitant  power  and  wealth, 
and  the  haughty  manner  in  which  they  endeavored  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  control  of  European  sovereigns,  and 
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act  as  a  military  republic  independent  of  their  authority, 
were  probably  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philip  ‘‘the  Fair”  of  France  to  con¬ 
cert  their  overthrow.  The  charges  of  heresy  and  idola¬ 
try,  which  were  preferred  against  them,  were  at  least 
unsupported  by  evidence.  In  1307,  Jacques  de  Molay, 
the  Grand  Master,  having  been  enticed  into  France,  was  J 
arrested  by  Philip ;  the  estates  of  the  order  were  seized  : 
many  of  the  T.  were  burnt  alive,  after  the  mockery  of 
a  trial ;  and,  in  1312,  the  order  was  abolished  by  a  bull 
of  Clement  V.  Its  vast  estates  fell  partly  into  the  hands 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
situated,  partly  into  those  of  the  Hospitallers  and  other 
military  orders.  Detached  bodies  of  the  order,  however, 
continued  to  exist  in  different  countries. 

Templars,  Masonic  Knights,  a  modern  adjunct  to  Free¬ 
masonry,  based  upon  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Knights 
Templar. 

— In  England,  a  student  of  the  law,  so  called  from  having 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  at 
London;  and  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars. 

—a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  a  temple, 

Templars,  (Independent  Order  op  Good.)  In  Ithaca, 
New  York,  July  21,  1852,  was ’organized  the  first  soci¬ 
ety,  by  Nathaniel  Curtis,  who  became  their  first  Worthy 
Chief  Templar,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  was  chosen 
the  first  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar.  He  was  a  man 
of  broad  views,  who  had  been  reformed  by  the  Washing¬ 
tonians,  and  who  at  once  threw  into  this  new  Order  all 
his  power,  zeal,  and  energy.  He  established  this  new 
Temperance  Order  upon  a  new  basis;  discarding  all 
beneficial  features.  Firstly;  requiring  as  a  qualification 
of  membership  the  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  Almighty  God,  the  Kuler  of  all  things.  Sec¬ 
ondly ;  the  necessity  of  a  life-long  pledge  to  abstain  to¬ 
tally  from  the  use  of  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Thirdly; 
the  importance  of  bringing  into  the  same  bond  the  en¬ 
tire  family  circle  that  had  arrived  to  years  of  discre¬ 
tion.  Fourthly;  the  equality  of  all  members  of  the 
Order,  making  no  distinction  in  sex,  color,  sect,  or  con¬ 
dition,  merit  being  the  only  just  qualification  for  office 
or  position.  It  adopted  from  the  first  the  motto  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily,  and  also  principles  of  Prohi¬ 
bition,  and  the  duty  of  its  members  to  reclaim  the 
fallen,  as  well  as  save  others  from  becoming  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  using  intoxicants.  The  whole  ritualistic 
ceremony  is  replete  with  holy  instructions.  This  Order 
has  its  password,  grips,  and  signals.  Some  Christian 
denominations,  recognizing  its  religious  influence,  have 
one  of  these  societies  connected  with  their  church.  There 
are  four  Degrees  in  this  Order.  1st,  The  Subordinate  or  I 
Lodge  Degree;  2d,  the  Degree  of  Fidelity;  3d,  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Charity;  4th,  the  Grand  Lodge  Degree.  The 
latter  forms  the  head  or  legislative  body  of  the  state 
where  it  exists,  and  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  respective  lodges  within  that  jurisdic-! 
tion.  In  1897  there  were  100  of  these  Grand  Lodges  (in¬ 
cluding  England  and  Scotland),  with  a  membership  of 
over  573,653.  These  Grand  Bodies  meet  annually.  They 
elect  representatives  and  form  what  is  called  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  whose  province  it  is  to  legislate 
upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  Order.  I 


'Temple,  (tern'll,)  n.  [Fr.  temple,  from  Lat.  templum, 
tempulum,  a  dimiu.  of  tempus. J  A  public  edifice  erected 
in  honor  of  some  deity ;  as,  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  in 
India. 

(Jewish  Antiq.)  The  building  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  at  Jerusalem.  —  Hence,  an  edifice  erected  as  a 
place  of  Christian  worship  ;  a  church  ;  a  sacred  or  con36' 
crated  place ;  as,  “  the  Lord's  anointed  temple .”  (Shales  ) 

—  A  place  wherein  the  divine  spirit  specially  resides; 
as,  “  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood.”  (Shahs.) 

—  In  London,  England,  the  name  of  two  inns  of  court, 

—  tlie  Middle  Temple,  and  the  Inner  Temple-, — so  called 
because  anciently  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  ;  as,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

— ( Fr.  tempt ;  Lat .  tempora,  tempus.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
lateral  and  flat  parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears ;  so 
called  because  time,  or  the  age  of  an  individual,  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  hair  becoming  first  gray  here.  The  tem¬ 
poral  bones  are  two  irregular-shaped  bones,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  connected  with  the  occipital,  parietal, 
and  sphenoid  bones.  The  temporal  muscle  is  situated 
in  the  temple,  and  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw,  its  principal  use  being  to  draw  the 
lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  biting.  The  temporal  artery 
is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the 
temples  and  gives  off  the  frontal  artery. 

— In  weaving,  a  contrivance  used  in  a  loom  for  stretching 
the  web  transversely. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  writer,  ii.  in  London,  1629.  He  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure.  He  was 
the  model  of  a  negotiator,  uniting  politeness  and  address 
to  honesty.  His  works  are  memoirs,  miscellaneous  let- 
|  ters,  and  observations  on  the  United  Provinces.  D.  1700. 
[Temple,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Temple,  in  N.  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  33  m.  S.S.W.  of  Concord. 

Temple,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co.,  5 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Reading. 

Tem'plemore,  a  neat  modern  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Tipperary,  75  m.  from  Dublin,  near  the  Devil’s  Bit 
Mountains ;  pop.  4,600. 

Tem'plet,  Tein 'plate,  n.  (Arch,  and  Engin.)  A 
short  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  under  the  bearing  of 
a  girder,  with  the  object  of  distributing  the  weight  of 
the  latter;  also,  a  mould  used  by  bricklayers,  masons, 
<fcc.,  for  cutting  or  setting  out  work,  or  by  millwrights 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels;  also,  any  plate  or  board 
formed  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  parts  of  engines  and 
machines,  so  that  new  parts  may  be  produced  from  such 
templets  of  the  exact  size  required  to  fit  the  other  parts. 

Tem'pleton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Worcester  co.,55  m.W.  ofBoston. 

Tem'pleville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  abt.  55  m.  S.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Tem'po,  n.  [It.,  time.]  (Mus.)  Time. 

Tem  poral,  a.  [Fr.  temporel;  Lat.  temporalis,  from 
tempus,  time.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  time; 
belonging  to  this  life,  or  this  world,  or  this  body  only; 
measured  or  limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life  or  mundane 
state  of  things;  secular;  —  in  distinction  from  sacred  or 
eternal;  as,  temporal  matters.  —  Civil  or  political;  —  as 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  as,  temporal  power. 

Temporal  augment.  (Gram.)  In  certain  tenses,  the 
augmentation  of  the  short  initial  vowel  of  a  verb  into 
the  corresponding  long  one. 

— [Fr.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  temple,  or 
temples,  cf  the  head;  as,  the  temporal  bone. 

— n.  That  which  is  secular;  a  temporality. 

Temporality,  n.  [L.  Lat.  temporalitas,  ecclesiastical 
goods.]  (Eng.  Law.)  State  or  quality  of  being  tempo¬ 
rary; —  in  contradistinction  to  perpetuity . 

(Eccl.)  See  Temporals. 

Tein'porally,  adv.  In  a  temporal  manner. 

Tem'porals,  temporalities.  Tem'poral- 

ties,  n.  pi.  Secular  possessions;  ecclesiastical  reve¬ 
nues,  proceeding  from  lands,  tenements,  lay-fees,  tithes, 
and  the  like;  as,  tho  Pope’s  temporalities. 

Temporarily,  adv.  In  a  temporary  manner. 

Tem'porariuess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
temporary. 

Teni'porary,  a.  [Fr.  temporaire. ]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  time;  lasting  but  for  a  time;  existing  or  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  limited  period  of  time;  —  hence,  fleeting; 
transitory;  as,  to  obtain  temporary  relief  or  assistance, 
a  temporary  truce,  a  temporary  expedient,  &c. 

Temporization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  Act  of  temporizing. 

Teni'porize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  temporiser. ]  To  comply  with 
the  time  or  occasion ;  to  humor,  or  yield  to,  the  current 
of  opinion  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  —  To  delay; 
to  procrastinate,  (r.) 

Tem'porizer,  n.  A  trimmer ;  one  who  temporizes 
or  yields  to  the  time  or  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
or  complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  modes,  or 
occasions. 

Temporizing,  n.  A  yielding  to  the  time,  or  to  its 
attendant  circumstances ;  a  complying  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  fashions,  or  occasions. 

Tempt,  (temt,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  tenter;  Lat.  ten  to,  also  tempto, 
to  prove,  to  test,  to  urge.]  To  try;  to  attempt;  to 
venture  on ;  to  endeavor  to  reach  or  accomplish ;  as,  to 
tempt  one’s  fate.  —  To  provoke;  to  incite;  to  instigate; 
to  seek  to  persuade.  —  To  test;  to  prove;  to  put  to  trial 
or  demonstration. 

“  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God."— Beat.  vi.  16. 

—To  tamper  with;  to  excite;  to  solicit  to  an  evil  act;  to 
incite  to  something  wrongly,  presenting  inducements 
that  are  plausible  or  alluring,  or  by  the  offer  of  some 
pleasure  or  apparent  advantage  as  the  inducement ;  to 


seduce;  to  decoy;  as, to  tempt  a  person  into  committing 
a  sin. 

Temptabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tempt- 
able. 

Tempt 'able.  a.  That  may  be  tempted  or  allured; 
susceptible  to  temptation. 

Temptation,  (tem-td'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  tentation ;  Lat. 
tentatio .]  Act  of  tempting ;  allurement  to  evil  or  wrong¬ 
doing;  enticement  to  sin  or  error  proceeding  from  the 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 

“All  temptation  to  transgress  repel." — Milton. 

— State  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  evil.  —  Trial;  al¬ 
lurement;  attraction;  that  which  is  presented  to  the 
mind  or  passions  as  an  inducement  to  evil ;  as,  a  great 
city  abounds  with  temptations. 

Tempter,  ( tem'ter ,)  n.  One  who  tempts  ;  one  who  en¬ 
tices  or  solicits  to  evil.  —  Particularly,  the  arch-fiend: 
the  Devil ;  the  great  adversary  of  man. 

Tempting’,  p.  a.  Attractive;  adapted  to  entice  or 
allure;  as,  a  tempting  woman. 

Temp'treas,  n.  A  female  who  beguiles,  allures,  be¬ 
witches,  or  entices. 

Ten,  a.  [A.  S.  tyn  ;  Lat.  decern ;  Gr.  del a.]  Twice  five  ; 
nine  and  one.  —  Many;  several; — used  as  a  kind  of 
proverbial  number;  as,  you  have  given  for  it  ten  times 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

— n.  The  sum  of  five  and  five;  thenumbercomprisingnine 
and  one.  —  A  symbol  expressing  ten  units,  as  X,  or  10. 

Tenabil'ity,  n.  Same  as  Tenableness,  q.  v. 

Ten'able,  a-  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  teneo,  to  hold  tightly.] 
That  may  be  held,  maintained,  or  defended  against  an 
assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  or  overthrow  it; 
as,  a  tenable  fort  or  city. 

Ten'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  tenable  ;  tenabiiity. 

Ton  ace,  (ten'ds,)  n.  (Games.)  In  whist-playing,  the 
stato  of  holding  the  best  and  third-best  cards. 

Tenaoions,  (te-nd'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  tenace;  Lat.  tenax .] 
Holding  fast  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  retain 
what  is  in  possession ;  retentive  ;  apt  to  retain  long  what 
is  committed  to  it;  as,  &  tenacious  memory.  —  Adhesive; 
apt  to  adhere  to  another  body,  as  oily,  glutinous, 
or  viscous  matter ;  as,  glue  is  a  tenacious  substance. — 
Close-fisted  ;  niggardly  ,  meanly  parsimonious. 

Tena'ciously,  adv.  In  a  tenacious  manner. 

Tena'ciousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tena¬ 
cious. 

Tenacity,  ( te-nds'e-te ,)  n.  [Fr.  tenacity ;  Lat.  tenacitas .] 
State  or  quality  of  being  tenacious  ;  retentiveness  ;  ad¬ 
hesiveness;  firmness;  as,  tenacity  of  opinion.  —  Cohe¬ 
siveness;  that  quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them 
stick  or  adhere  to  others;  glutinous;  stickiness;  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from  parting  with¬ 
out  considerable  force ;  —  opposed  to  fragility. 

Tenac'ultim,  n.  [Lat.,  a  holder.]  (Surg.)  A  sharp- 
pointed,  crooked  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to  trans¬ 
fix  and  pull  out  bleeding  arteries  which  require  to  be  tied. 

Tenaille,  (ten-ile',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  rampart  raised 
in  the  main  ditch  immediately  in  front  of  the  curtain 
between  two  bastions.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  consists 
of  two  faces,  coinciding  in  direction  with  the  faces  of 
the  bastions,  and  consequently  forming  with  each  other 
a  re-entering  angle.  A  tenaille,  however,  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  three  faces,  of  which  two  have  the  directions 
above  stated,  while  the  third  forms  a  curtain,  whicli  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte. 

Tenaillon,  or  Great  Tenaille,  (ten-ile' yon(g,)  n. 
[Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  species  of  exterior  work  constructed 
on  each  side  of  the  ravelins,  like  the  lunettes,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  ravelins,  procure  additional 
ground  beyond  the  moat,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions. 

Ten'ancy,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tmanlia,  from  Lat.  teneo.']  (Law.) 
A  holding  ^r  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  tenure. 

Ten'aut,  n.  [Lat  teneo,  I  hold.]  (Law.)  One  who 
holds  or  possesses  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of 
title,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  a 
popular  sense,  he  is  one  who  has  the  temporary  use  and 
occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  which  belong  to  an¬ 
other,  the  duration  and  other  terms  of  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  are  usually  defiued  by  an  agreement  called  a  lease. 

— v.  a.  To  hold  or  possess,  as  a  tenant. 

Ten'antable,  a.  In  a  state  of  repair  suitable  for  a 
tenant ;  fit  to  be  rented. 

Ten'antableness,  n.  The  state  of  being  tenantable. 

Ten'antless,  a.  Having  no  tenant ;  unoccupied. 

Ten'antry,  n.  The  body  of  tenants. 

Tenant’s  (or  Tennant’s)  Harbor,  in  Maine,  a  p.-v. 
of  Knox  co.,  on  the  Atlantic,  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rockland. 

Tenas'serim  Provinces,  in  British  Burmah.  along, 
narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of  territory  in  Further 
India,  separated  from  Siam  on  the  E.  by  a  mountain- 
chain,  and  having  on  their  W.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Salween  River.  Ext.  500  m.  long,  and  40  to  80  broad. 
A  canal  through  this  peninsula  and  Siam  is  projected, 
connecting  the  bay  of  Bengal  with  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
commencing  at  Kraw,  on  the  W.  coast.  Area,  33,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  150,000. — Also,  a  river  of  Further  India,  falling, 
after  a  course  of  200  m.,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ten'by,  a  small  town  and  fashionable  watering-place 
of  England,  in  Wales,  situated  on  Caermartben  Bay.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  11  m.  from  Pembroke; 
pop.  3,200. 

Tejice,  (tdnee,)  a 
town  of  France,  dept, 
of  the  Haute  Loire, 
on  the  Lignon,  9  m. 
from  Yssengeaux; 
pop.  6,746. 

Tench,  n.  [Fr. 

tanche. ]  (ZoSl.)  Ti¬ 
nea  vulgaris,  a  fish  Fig.  2481.  tench,  ( Tinea  vulgaris.) 
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of  the  Carp  family,  or  Cyprinidse,  common  in  most  of 
the  lakes  of  Europe.  Like  the  carp,  the  tench  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  about  21  inches  long, 
and  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown  (sometimes  golden  and 
greenish)  color. 

Tend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tender?,.]  To  accompany  as  an  assistant 
or  protector ;  to  watch ;  to  guard ;  to  look  after.  —  To 
be  attentive  to ;  to  attend.  —  To  tend  a  vessel.  ( JVaut .) 
To  turn  or  swing  round,  as  a  vessel  when  at  single 
anchor,  or  moved  by  the  head  in  a  tide-way,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  flood  or  ebb. 

•— 1».  n.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction.  —  To  be  directed 
to  any  end  or  purpose ;  to  aim.  — To  contribute.  —  To 
wait;  to  attend,  as  servants,  (r.) 

rend'ency,  n.  [Fr.  tendance,  from  Lat.  tendo,  to 
stretch.]  Direction  or  course  towards  any  place,  object, 
effect,  or  result;  inclination  ;  drift. 

Ten'der,  n.  One  who  attends  or  takes  care  of ;  a  nurse. 
— On  railways,  a  carriage  which  attends  on  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  supply  the  fuel. 

( Naut .)  A  small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  larger 
one  for  supplying  her  with  provisions  and  other  stores, 
or  to  convey  intelligence,  and  the  like. 

{Law.)  An  offer  to  deliver  something,  made  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  some  contract  or  obligation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  require  no  further  act  from  the  party  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  complete  the  transfer.  See  Legal  tender. 

— v.  a.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand, 
for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  —  To  offer  in  words, 
or  to  exhibit  or  present  for  acceptance. 

— a.  [Fr.  tendre ;  It.  tenero;  Lat.  tener,  soft,  delicate.] 
Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  injured-;  not  firm 
or  hard;  as,  “  the  tender  grass.”  (Milton.)  —  Very  sen¬ 
sible  to  impression  or  pain ;  easily  pained.  —  Not  hardy 
or  able  to  endure  hardship ;  delicate ;  effeminate. — Weak  ; 
feeble ;  as,  tender  age.  —  Susceptible  of  the  softer  pas¬ 
sions,  as  love,  compassion,  kindness;  forgiving;  kind; 
merciful;  pitiful. —  Exciting  kind  concern;  expressive 
of  the  softer  passions;  dear;  precious. — Careful  to 
save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure. 

"  I  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  person's  reputation." 

Tillotson. 

— Unwilling  to  cause  pain ;  mild.  —  Apt  to  give  pain  ;  as,  a 
tender  subject. — Adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy. 

Teii'«ler-hejtrte<l,  a.  Having  great  sensibility;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  impressions  or  influence ;  very  susceptible 
of  the  softer  passions  of  love,  pity,  or  kindness. 

Ten  derling,  n.  One  made  tender  by  too  much  kind¬ 
ness  ;  a  fondling,  (r.)  —  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

Tcn'tlerloin,  n.  The  tender,  fleshy  part  in  the  hind- 
quarter  of  beef. 

Ten'derly,  adv.  With  tenderness;  mildly;  gently. 

Ten'derness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tender, 
or  easily  broken,  bruised,  or  injured;  softness;  brittle¬ 
ness. —  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness.  —  Sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  sensibility. — Kind¬ 
ness;  compassion;  pity;  humanity;  benevolence. — 
Extreme  care  or  concern  not  to  give  or  commit  offence. 
—  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure.  —  Softness 
of  expression ;  pathos. 

Ten'diiious,  a.  [It.  tendinoso.]  Pertaining  to  a  ten¬ 
don  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tendons.  —  Full  of  ten¬ 
dons  ;  sinewy. 

Ten'don,  n.  [Fr.and  Sp.;  Lat.  tendo.]  (Anat.)  The  white, 
glistening  bands  or  cords,  commonly  called  sinews,  which 
are  continued  from  both  ends  of  muscles  to  attach  them 
to  the  bones ;  the  upper  tendon,  which  is  the  shortest, 
forms  the  head,  or  the  fixed  point  of  the  muscle’s  ori¬ 
gin  ;  the  lower,  and  longest,  its  insertion. 

Tendo  Achillis.  See  Achillis  Tendo. 

Tendre,  (Mont,)  (ten'dr.)  One  of  the  Jura  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Joux. 
Height,  5,338  feet  above  sea-level. 

Ten'dril,  n.  [Fr.  tendrnn.]  (Bot.)  Any  slender  twining 
or  clasping  part  or  organ  by  which  a  plant  attaches 
itself  to  some  other  object. 

— a.  Clasping;  climbing,  as  a  tendril. 

Tenebrifie.  TenebriTicous,  a.  [From  Lat.  ten- 
ebrse,  darkness,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Causing  darkness. 

Tene'brious,  a.  Dark ;  gloomy. 

Ten'ebrose,  a.  Tenebrous. 

Tenebros'ity.  n.  Darkness ;  gloom. 

Ten'ebrous,  Ten'ebrose,  a.  Dark;  gloomy. 

Ten'ebrousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tene¬ 
brous. 

Tenebrion'idse, n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  family  of  coleop¬ 
terous  insects,  distinguished  by  having  the  elytra  not 


Pig.  2482.  —  TENEBRIO  MOLITOR. 

1  uid  2,  perfect  insect ;  3,  pupa ;  4,  larva  (meal-worm). 


soldered  together,  with  the  wings  fitted  for  flight.  The 
Sknebrio  molitor  (Fig.  2482),  the  larva  of  which  is  com¬ 


monly  called  the  Meal-worm,  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  family.  This  insect  frequents  corn-mills,  gran¬ 
aries,  bake-houses,  &c.,  doing  much  damage  by  devour¬ 
ing  flour,  meal,  bran,  &c.  It  is  also  very  destructive  to 
ship-biscuit  packed  in  casks,  which,  when  opened,  are 
found  eaten  through  in  holes  by  these  insects  and  their 
larva;. 

Ten'edos.  [Turk.  Bogdsha-adassi.]  An  island  belong¬ 
ing  to  Turkey  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  adjoining  ancient  Troy,  14  m.  S.  of 
the  Straits  of  Gallipoli.  It  is  5  m.  long,  by  3  wide,  and 
famous  for  its  Muscadine  wine.  —  Also,  the  name  of  a 
town,  the  cap.  of  the  island. 

Ten'eiuent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  teneo,  to  hold.]  A  house; 
a  building  for  a  habitation ;  or  an  apartment  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  used  by  one  family. 

(Law.)  In  its  largest  acceptation,  denotes  anything 
that  may  be  holden  in  the  legal  sense ;  viz.,  all  corpo¬ 
real  hereditaments,  and  incorporeal  hereditaments  of  a 
permanent  nature  issuing  out  of  the  same,  as  lands, 
houses,  right  of  common,  franchises,  offices,  Ac.  In  its 
more  narrow  and  popular  signification,  it  is  applied  only 
to  houses  and  other  buildings. 

Tenemeilt'al,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  tenanted  lands;  that 
is,  or  may  be,  held  by  tenants. 

Tenement'ary,  a.  Held  by  tenants. 

Te'neoid,  a.  [Lat.  tienia,  a  tape-worm.]  Resembling, 
or  pertaining  to,  tape-worms. 

Teaeriff e,  (ten-e-rif.)  See  Canary  Islands. 

Te'nes,  a  seaport-town  of  Algeria,  190  m.  W.  of  Algiers ; 
pop.  7,552. 

Tenes'mus,.?!.  [Gr.  teinesmos,  from  teinein,  to  stretch.] 
(Med.)  A  continuous  and  painful  sensation  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  ;  a  constant  straining  and  attempt  to  empty  the 
bowel,  with  no  result.  This  very  distressing  pain  is  a 
symptom  or  an  effect  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Sitting 
on  a  vessel  filled  with  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  has 
been  recommended  for  this  exhausting  complaint,  but 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  remedy  is  a  suppository 
of  three  or  four  grains  of  soft  opium  passed  up  the  rec¬ 
tum,  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  position  till 
the  opium  begins  to  act. 

Ten'et,  n.  [Lat.,  from  tenere,  to  hold.]  That  which  a 
person  firmly  believes  or  maintains  as  a  part  of  his 
creed;  doctrine;  opinion;  principle;  dogma. 

Ten'fold,  a.  Ten  times  more. 

Te'niers,  David,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  b.  at  Antwerp,  in  1582 ;  studied 
under  Rubens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  occupied  himself  principally 
in  the  delineation  of  fairs,  rustic  sports,  and  carous¬ 
als,  &c.,  which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  humor, 
and  originality,  that  he  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  a  style  of  painting  which  his  son  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection.  His  pictures  are  usually  of  a  small  size, 
and  are  highly  valued.  D.  1649. 

Teniers,  David,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b. 
at  Brussels,  in  1610.  In  his  youth,  such  was  his  facility 
of  imitating  the  styles  of  various  masters,  that  he  was 
called  the  Proteus,  aud  the  Ape  of  painting.  He  con¬ 
fined  himself  principally  to  the  same  kind  of  subjects  as 
his  father,  but  excelled  him  in  correctness  and  finish. 
D.  1694.  The  younger  T.  rose  to  the  highest  reputation 
in  his  profession,  and  was  patronized  by  Christina  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  other  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages. 

Ten'-inile  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River  from  Greene  co. 

Ten'-uiile  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Greene  co. 

Ten'nantite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  copper,  arsenic, 
and  iron,  occurring  in  lead-gray  crystals. 

Ten'n€,  Tawny,  or  Brush,  n.  [Sp.  tanetto,  a  chestnut.] 
(Her.)  A  color  not  often  used  in  coat-armor.  It  is 
the  same  as  tawny,  and  is  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brown ;  which,  when  mixed  together,  form  a  kind  of 
chestnut  color.  By  some  heralds  it  is  called  brush,  and 
in  engraving  it  is  expressed  by  diagonal  lines  drawn  from 
the  sinister  chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 

Ten'iiemanu,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb,  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher  and  historian  of  philosophy,  b.  1761,  at  Brembach, 
near  Erfurt.  He  became,  in  1804,  ordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  a  post  which 
he  filled  till  his  death.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  published  in  "'even  volumes, 
between  1798-1809.  His  well-known  Manual  of  Vie  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy,  of  which  an  English  translation,  by 
Johnson,  appeared  in  1832,  is  an  epitome  of  the  History 
Among  T.’s  other  works,  are  an  exposition  of  the  System 
of  the  Platonic  Philosophy ,  and  German  translations  of 
Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Hume’s 
Inquiry  concerning  the.  Human  Understanding.  T.  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  employed  its 
terminology.  D.  1819, 

Tennessee',  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Lat. 
35°  and  36°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  82°  and  90°  W.,  having  N. 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  E.  North  Carolina,  S.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  W.  the  river  Mississippi, 
which  divides  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  area, 
45,600  sq.  m.  The  E.  part  of  this  State  is  intersected  by 
the  Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,000  ft. ;  the  middle  part  is  hilly,  while  the 
W.  portion  is  an  extensive  undulating  plain.  Principal 
rivers,  after  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  both  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  T.  is  generally  well 
watered,  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts,  com¬ 
prises  a  good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Eastern  T.  is 
crossed  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
some  of  which  have  elevations  of  2,000  feet ;  the  middle 
region  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  river  is 


Fig.  2483.  —  seal  of  the  statu. 


hilly,  and  the  west  level.  The  western  portion  of  the 
State,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee,  is  of 
the  alluvial  and  cretaceous  formation  of  the  shore* 
of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  Extensive 
iron  mines  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Cum¬ 
berland  rivers. 

In  the  limestone 
regions  are  nu¬ 
merous  caves, 
mostly  unexplor¬ 
ed.  Several  in 
the  Cumberland 
Mountains  are 
100  feet  deep,  and 
miles  in  extent. 

A  considerable 
river  has  been 
discovered  in  one 
at  a  depth  of  400 
f«et;  another  opening  perpendicularly  in  a  mountain 
has  never  been  fathomed.  In  some  of  these  eaves  are 
large  deposits  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  animals.  In 
many  places  are  interesting  remains  of  ancient  mounds 
and  fortifications.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  products  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Kentucky,  with  the  addition  of  cotton. 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  corn 
crops.  Cotton  is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  central  portion  of  middle  T.  ranges  from  250  to 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  noted  for  its  great  fer¬ 
tility.  It  forms  the  garden  spot,  not  only  of  the  State, 
but  of  the  South,  producing  in  great  luxuriance  all  the 
leading  crops  of  the  temperate  zone.  In  western  T. 
the  soil  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers 
is  finely  adapted  to  all  crops  that  require  a  fast  growth, 
especially  garden  stuffs  aud  small  vegetables.  These 
are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  Northern  markets, 
anticipating  the  gardens  in  that  locality  by  several 
weeks,  and  giving  large  returns.  The  climate  of  T.  is 
temperate  and  very  salubrious,  excepting  in  the 
swampy  districts  of  the  northwest.  The  eastern  divi¬ 
sion  is  noted  for  its  pure,  oracing  mountain  air.  The 
State  is  richly  wooded  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  sugar- 
maple,  cedar,  black-walnut,  and  other  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber,  the  forests  of  this  timber  forming  a  great  natural 
source  of  wealth. — Minerals.  East  T.  is  noted  for  its 
numerous  fine  quarries  of  marble,  some  of  which  are 
widely  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Among  the  other 
valuable  rocks  of  this  region  are  its  granites  and  its 
deposits  of  lithographic  stone.  The  carboniferous  de¬ 
posits  of  the  Cumberland  plateau  form  a  part  of  the 
great  Appalachian  coal-field,  the  coal  measures  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  5,100  sq.  m.,  and  containing  veins  ot 
exceptional  thickness.  The  available  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  has  been  estimated  to  be  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  to  exceed  it.  Iron  is  as 
well  represented  as  coal,  tne  deposits  of  ore  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  being  very  large.  Other  minerals 
include  copper  and  zinc,  and  there  are  several  famous 
mineral  springs,  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The 
development  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  is  increasing, 
the  production  of  pig-iron  having  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  within  recent  years.  The  annual  yield  of  the 
coal  mines  is  over  2,500,000  tons,  and  of  iron  in  propor¬ 
tion,  a  production  which  is  susceptible  of  an  immense 
increase. — Manuf.  The  production  of  iron  has  been 
followed  by  the  development  of  various  iron-manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  including  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  Ac.  There  are  also  numerous  woollen  and 
cotton  factories,  paper  and  flour  mills,  with  tobacco 
factories,  potteiies,  &c. — Education.  The  State  is  well 
provided  with  public  schools,  while  the  Peabody  fund 
supplies  normal  school  instruction,  and  there  are  many 
private  schools.  There  are  over  20  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions,  at  whose  head  is  the  Vanderbilt  University  at 
Nashville.  State  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind,  and  the  insane  exist.  The  State  is  divided  into 
96  counties,  viz. : 


Anderson, 

Fentress, 

Lake, 

Rhea, 

Bedford, 

Franklin, 

Lauderdale, 

Roane, 

Benton, 

Gibson, 

Lawrence, 

Robertson, 

Bledsoe, 

Giles, 

Lewis, 

Rutherford, 

Blount, 

Grainger, 

Lincoln, 

Scott, 

Bradley, 

Greene, 

Loudon, 

Sequatchie, 

Campbell, 

Grundy, 

Macon, 

Sevier, 

Cannon, 

Hamblen, 

Madison, 

Shelby, 

Carroll, 

Hamilton, 

Marion, 

Smith, 

Carter, 

Hancock, 

Marshall, 

Stewart, 

Cheatham, 

Hardeman, 

Maury, 

Sullivan, 

Chester, 

Hardin, 

McMinn, 

Sumner, 

Claiborne, 

Hawkins, 

McNairy, 

Tipton, 

Clay, 

Haywood, 

Meigs, 

Trousdale, 

Cocke, 

Henderson, 

Monroe, 

Unicoi, 

Coffee, 

Henry, 

Montgomery, 

Union, 

Crockett, 

Hickman, 

Moore, 

Van  Buren, 

Cumberland, 

Houston, 

Morgan, 

Warren, 

Davidson, 

Humphreys, 

Obion, 

Washington, 

Decatur, 

Jackson, 

Overton, 

Wayne, 

Dekalb, 

James, 

Perry, 

Weakley, 

Dickson, 

Jefferson, 

Pickett, 

White, 

Dyer, 

Johnson, 

Polk, 

Williamson, 

Fayette, 

Knox, 

Putnam, 

Wilson. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Nashville  (the  capital),  Memphis, 
Knoxville,  Columbia,  Shelbyville,  Lebanon,  Pulaski, 
Jackson,  Brownsville,  Franklin,  Greenville,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Ac. — History.  In  1756  a  settlement  was  formed 
near  Knoxville,  then  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  Nash¬ 
ville  was  settled  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution ; 
in  1790  Tennessee  was  organized  as  a  territory  with 
Kentucky;  and  admitted,  in  1796,  into  the  Union  as  a 
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separate  State.  In  January,  1861,  a  proposition  to  secede 
from  the  Union  was  defeated;  but  in  June,  carried  by 
a  majority  of  57,667.  In  ten  months  the  State  raised  50 
regiments  for  the  Southern  Confederacy;  while  5  or  6 
were  also  recruited  for  the  Union.  The  State  was  the 
scene,  at  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  war.  For  years  after 
the  general  pacification  of  the  country,  local  disorders 
continued  in  T.  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  was  only  in  1870  that,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  and  of  a  new  State  constitution,  T.  was  read¬ 
mitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  Pop.  (1880) 
1.542.856-  (1  !).ii  1  767.518;  (1867)  1.861,550. 

Ten  nessee',  a  river  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Clinch  and  Ilolston  rivers,  at  Kingston,  in  Roane  co., 
Tennessee.  It  flows  first  S.W.  to  Chattanooga,  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.,  thence  S.W.  and  W.,  passing  through  N.  Ala¬ 
bama,  to  the  N.B.  of  Mississippi,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
N.,  passing  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah,  48  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  800  m„  and 
including  the  Ilolston,  1,100  in.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  280  m.  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  above  which  it  is  again  navigable  500  m.  to 
Knoxville. 

lVnnessee,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McDonough  co.,  51  m.  N.B.  of  Quincy. 

Ten'nis,  n.  [Fr.  tenir,  to  hold.J  A  game  in  which  a 
ball  is  kept  up,  or  driven  continuously  to  and  fro,  by  sev¬ 
eral  persons  striking  it  alternately,  either  with  the  hand 
or  a  small  bat,  called  a  racket,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  ball  in  motion  as  long  as  possible,  without  allowing 
it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This  game  was  very  popular 
with  the  nobility  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the 
16th  century. 

Ten'nyson,  Alfred,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  Somerby, 
Lincolnshire,  1809.  was  educated  by  his  father,  rector  of 
Somerby,  and  in  due  course  proceeded  to  Cambridge. 
With  the  exception  of  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles,  when  they  were 
boys,  and  a  prize  poem,  composed  whilst  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge,  T.  did  not  publish  anything  till 
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1830,  when  he  put  forth  a  collection  of  poems,  chiefly 
lyrical,  which  contained,  among  other  pieces,  Mariana; 
Lilian ;  The  Mermaid ;  Recollectims  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  The  Dying  Swan;  All  Things  Will  Die;  and 
The  Sea- Fairies.  Two  years  after,  T.  published  a  second 
volume  containing,  in  addition  to  several  of  his  former 
productions  improved  and  altered,  The  Miller's  Daugh¬ 
ter ;  The  Lotos- Eaters ;  Locksley  Hall;  Lady  Clara 
Yere  de  Vere;  The  Talking  Oak.  &c.  In  1847,  T.  gave 
to  the  public  The  Princess ,  and  shortly  after  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Poet  Laureate.  The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  appeared  in  1852,  Maud  in  1855,  and  The 
Idylls  of  the.  King  in  1859.  A  gorgeously  illustrated 
edition  of  his  poems  has  been  published,  upon  which 
the  best  artists  of  the  time  have  been  employed.  In 
1856  he  was  created  D.  C  L.  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1864  was  published  Enoch  Arden,  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  books,  having  reached  in  his  country  alone  a 
circulation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  He 
also^  wrote  Holy  Grail  (1866) ;  Queen  Mary,  a  drama 
(1875).  T.  led  a  retired  life  at  Farringford,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  a  residence  that  he  built  in  a  picturesque 
valley  in  Surrey.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Tennyson  in  1883,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1892. 

Feil'on,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  teneo,  to  hold.]  (Carp,  and 
Joinery.)  The  projection  left  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  to  be  inserted  into  a  socket,  or  mortise,  made  to 
receive  it.  (See  Fig.  1862. ) 

len'or, n.  [Lat.,  from  teneo,  to  hold.]  Stamp;  character. 

^•Sense  intended;  purport;  substance;  general  course  or 
drift;  as,  the  tenor  of  a  letter. 

(Mus.)  The  most  common  natural  pitch  of  a  man’s 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  higher  of  the  two  kinds  of 
voices  usually  belonging  to  adult  males ;  hence  the  part 
of  a  tune  adapted  to  this  voice,  the  second  of  the  four 
parts,  reckoning  from  the  bass.  — -The  person  who  sings 
the  tenor,  or  the  instrument  that  plays  it. 

(Law.)  The  exact  copy  of  a  writing,  pursuing  the 
course  of  its  words  as  they  succeed  one  another; —  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  an  instrument. 


Tenot'omy,  n.  [From  Gr.  tenon,  a  tendon,  and  tem- 
nein,  to  cut.]  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  dividing  a  ten¬ 
don. 

Ten  Pound  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ann  Har¬ 
bor.  immediately  S  of  Gloucester,  contains  a  fixed  light 
45  ft.  above  the  sea;  Lat.  42°  35'  N.,  Lon.  70°  40'  W. 

Ten'ree,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  small  insectivorous  quadruped  of 
Madagascar,  allied  to  the  hedgehog;  it  forms  the  type 
of  the  genus  Centetes. 

Ten'sas,  or  Tensaw,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  rises  in  Car- 
roll  parish,  aud  unites  with  the  Washita  and  Trinity, 
after  a  S.  course  of  250  m.,  for  150  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  during  6  months  of  the  year. 

Tensas,  in  Louisiana,  an  EN.E.  parish,  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  River;  area,  680  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tensas 
River  and  Macon  Bayou.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  St.  Joseph. 

Tense,  a.  [Lat.  tensus,  from  tendo,  to  stretch.]  Drawn 
tight;  strained  to  stiffness ;  rigid;  not  lax  ;  stretched. 

— [Lat.  tempus.]  (Gram.)  The  particular  modification  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  the  time  at  which  an  action  is 
conceived  as  taking  place.  The  three  primary  or  sim¬ 
ple  T.  are  the  present,  past,  and  future;  but  these  admit 
of  various  modifications  in  different  languages.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  there  are  six  T.  usually  recognized;  namely,  the 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future,  and  fu¬ 
ture  perfect. 

Tense'ly,  adv.  With  tension. 

Tense'iiess,  n.  State  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to 
stiffness. 

Teusibii'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  tensible. 

Ten'sible,  a  Capable  of  being  extended,  (r.) 

Tensile,  ( ten'sil ,)  a.  Capable  of  extension. 

Tensil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tensile. 

Tension,  (ten' shun,) n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tensio,  from  tenders.] 
The  act  of  stretching  or  straining.  —  The  state  of  being 
stretched  or  strained  to  stiffness. — The  degree  of  stretch¬ 
ing  to  which  a  wire,  cord,  piece  of  timber,  &c.,  is  strained 
by  drawing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

( Mech.)  The  force  by  which  a  bar  or  string  is  stretched. 
Thus,  when  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  string,  the  ten¬ 
sion  at  every  point  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  weight. 

(Physics.)  Gases  are  bodies  whose  molecules  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  repulsion,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
possess  the  most  perfect  mobility,  and  are  continually 
tending  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  This  property  of 
gases  is  known  by  the  names  expansibility,  tension,  or 
elastic  force,  from  which  they  are  often  called  elastic 
fluids. 

Ten'sity,  n.  The  state  of  being  tense;  tenseness. 

Ten'sive,  a.  [Fr.  tensif.)  Giving  a  sensation  of  stiff¬ 
ness  or  contraction. 

Ten'sor,  n,  [From  Lat .tendere,  to  stretch.]  (Anat.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  action  is  to  stretch  or 
make  rigid  some  part.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  tensor  vaginte  femoris,  or  the  muscle  that  stretches 
the  thigh  and  adjacent  parts. 

Tent,  n.  [Fr.  lente  ;  Lat.  tentorium.']  A  pavilion  or 
portable  lodge,  consisting  of  canvas  or  other  coarse 
cloth,  stretched  and  sustained  by  poles,  used  for  shelter¬ 
ing  persons  from  the  weather.  Dwelling  in  tents  was 
very  general  in  ancient  times  among  eastern  nations. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt  in 
tents ;  and  on 
the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites 
from  Egypt, 
throughout 
their  peregri¬ 
nations  until 
they  obtained 
the  promised 
land,  and  to 
some  extent 
afterwards, 
they  adopted 
the  same 

kind  of  habitation.  But  the  people  most  remarkable  for 
'this  unsettled  and  wandering  mode  of  life  are  the  Arabs, 
who  from  the  time  of  Ishmael  to  the  present  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  custom  of  dwelling  in  tents.  Amid  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  transferred  kingdoms  from  one 
possessor  to  another,  these  wandering  tribes  still  dwell 
in  tents  unsubdued  and  wild  as  was  their  progenitor. 
This  kind  of  dwelling  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
Arabs,  but  is  used  throughout  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  N.  America.  In  modern  times 
and  among  civilized  nations,  tents  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  as  a  shelter  for  soldiers  when  in  active 
service. 

(Surg.)  A  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  used  to  dilate  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  lodge,  as  in  a  tent;  to  tabernacle,  (r.) 

—v.  a.  To  cover  with  tents ;  as,  a  tented  field.— To  probe; 
to  search,  as  with  a  tent,  — To  keep  open  with  a  surgi¬ 
cal  tent. 

Tentacle,  (ten’ta-kl,)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  tentaculum.] 
(Zoiil.)  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  signify  the 
elongated,  filiform,  inarticulate  appendages  of  the  mouth 
of  Annelides,  but  also  applied  to  all  appendages,  whe¬ 
ther  jointed  or  not,  which  are  used  .as  instruments  of 
exploration  and  prehension.  Thus,  the  oral  arms  of  the 
Polyps,  the  prehensile  processes  of  Cirripeds  and  Anne¬ 
lides,  the  cephalic  feet  of  the  Cephalopods,  the  barbs  of 
fishes,  are  termed  tentacles. 

Tentative,  a.  [Fr .  tentatf.]  Trying ;  essaying. 

— n.  [Fr.]  An  essay ;  a  trial. 

Tentatively,  adv.  In  a  tentative  manner. 

Tent'-bed,  n.  A  post-bedstead,  having  the  roof  formed 
like  a  tent. 

;  Tent'ed,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  tents. 


Ten'ter,  n.  [Lat.  tendo,  terdus,  to  stretch.]  A  stretcher; 
a  machine  for  stretching  cloth,  by  means  of  hooks 
called  tenter-hooks. 

— v.  a.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 

— v.  n.  To  admit  extension,  as  by  tenters. 
Tenterden,  a  town  of  Englaud,  in  Kent,  near  the 
river  Rother,  24  m.  from  Canterbury.  Pop.  4,500. 
{Tenth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  ten;  the  first  after  the  ninth 
— n.  The  tenth  part ;  tithe ;  the  tenth  part  of  aunual  pro¬ 
duce  or  increase. 

(Mus.)  An  interval,  which  is  the  octave  of  the  chord 
Tenthly,  adv.  In  the  tenth  place. 
Tenthredin'etse,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  family  compris¬ 
ing  llymenopterous  insects  in  which  the  female  has 
an  ovipositor  consisting  of  double  saws  lodged  under 
the  body,  and  covered  by  two  pieces  which  serve  as  a 
sheath.  They  are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  fly  only 
in  the  warmest  days.  Their  larvae  have  from  18  to  22 
legs,  and  are  found  in  communities  on  the  leaves  of 
birch  and  alder,  holding  on  by  their  true  legs,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  curved  curiously  upwards;  or 
appearing  like  slugs  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  other 
fruit-trees,  and  those  of  the  rose;  while  others  feed 
upon  the  stems  of  plants,  or  roll  up  a  leaf,  or  construct 
cases  of  particles  of  leaves  to  hide  in. 
Tenuiros'tres,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  tenuis,  slender,  and  ros¬ 
trum,  a  beak.]  (Zobl.)  A  tribe  of  insessorial  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  have  a  long  and  slender  bill. 
Tenu'ity,  n.  [Fr.  t&nuiti ;  Lat.  tenuitas.]  State  of 
being  stretched  out  or  drawn  out;  thinness;  small¬ 
ness  in  diameter  ;  exility  ;  thinness  (applied  to  a  broad 
substance),  and  slenderness  (applied  to  one  that  is  long) ; 
rarity;  rareness;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid;  simplicity; 
plainness.  • 

Tenure,  ( yiir,)n .  [From  Fr.  tenir,  to  hold.J  (Eng.  Law.) 
Themanner  of  holding  lands  or  tenements  of  asuperior, 
or  the  feudal  relation  which  subsists  between  lord  and 
vassal  in  respect  of  these.  All  land  in  England  is  held 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  thus,  ulti¬ 
mately,  all  land  is  held  of  the  king,  who  is  lord  para¬ 
mount.  Tenants  holding  immediately  under  the  king, 
when  they  grant  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  in¬ 
ferior  persons,  become,  with  respect  to  these,  lords,  as 
they  were  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king;  thus  par¬ 
taking  of  a  middle  nature,  and  hence  called  mesne  or 
m  iddle  lords. 

— Manner  of  holding  or  having  possession  of  anything. 
iTeocal'li,  n.  pi.  Pyramidal  buildings  erected  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 
Tepea'ka,  or  Tepeaca,  a  town  of  Mexico,  30  m. 

from  Puebla.  Pop.  unascertained. 

TepeeotaU,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Wabashaw  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Wabashaw. 
Tepefac'tion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  making  tepid 
or  moderately  warm ;  state  of  being  made  tepid. 
Te'pefy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tepefacio — lepeo,  to  be  moderately 
warm,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  tepid  or  moder¬ 
ately  warm. 

— v.  n.  To  become  moderately  warm. 

Teph'roite,  n.  [Gr.  tephra,  ash-gray.]  (Min.)  A  native 
silicate  of  manganese. 

Tepliro'sia,  n.  [From  Gr.  tephros,  ash-colored,  gray.] 
(Rot.)  A  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  unequally  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  order  Fabuceie.  The  Goat’s  Rue  or  Cat¬ 
gut,  T.  Virginiana,  is  1-2  feet  high,  with  beautiful 
white  and  purple  flowers.  It  is  found  in  dry,  sandy 
soil,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

Topic',  a  territory  of  Mexico;  area,  11,275  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1897)  152,480. 

Tepid,  a.  [Lat.  tepid  us.]  Moderately  warm;  luke¬ 
warm. 

Tepid'ity,  Te'pitlness,  n.  Moderate  warmth; 
lukewarmness. 

Te'por,  n.  [Lat.]  Moderate  or  gentle  warmth  ;  tepidity. 
Teqtiamlama  Tails,  in  S.  America.  See  Bogota 

(Rio  de). 

Te'rah.  (Script.)  The  son  of  Nalior,  and  father  of 
Nahor,  Haran,  and  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  24),  begat  Abra¬ 
ham  at  the  age  of  72  years,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Upon  Abraham’s  first  call  to  remove  into  the  land  of 
promise,  Terali  and  all  his  family  went  with  him  as  far 
as  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  about  b.  c.  1918  (Gen.  xi.  31, 
32)  He  died  there  the  same  year,  aged  275  years. 
Scripture  intimates  plainly  that  Terah  had  fallen  into 
idolatry,  or  had  for  a  time  mingled  some  idolatrous  prac¬ 
tices  with  the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Josh,  xxiv.2, 14.) 
Teramo,  (tai-ra'mo,)  (anc.  Interamna,)  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  of  Abruzzo  (Ultra  I.),  28  m.  N.E.  of  Aquila. 
It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  olives. 
Pop.  28,253.  In  the  plain  below  T.  took  place,  July  27, 
1460,  between  the  army  of  John,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Milanese  allies  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  ever  fought  in  Italy. 
Ter'apliim,  (fim,)n.pl.  [Heb.,  commonly  translated 
idols  ]  (Script.)  This  word  is  used  13  or  14  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  appearing  to  be  applied  to  household 
gods,  where  worship  was  sometimes  blended  with  that 
of  Jehovah.  The  images  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30) 
were  teraphim. 

Teratogf'eny,  n.  The  formation  of  monsters. 
Teratorogry,  n.  [Gr.  teras,  monster,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  Bombast  in  language. 

(Physiol.)  A  name  given  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  to  the 
doctrine  of  congenital  deformities. 

Terce,  n.  See  Tierce. 

Tercetra,  (ter-sai-e-ra,)  a  mountainous  island  near  the 
coa«t  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Azores; 
Lat.  38°  38'  9"  N.,  Lon.  37°  13'  7"  W.  Area,  223  sq.  m. 

J  Chief  town.  Angra.  Pop.  50,000. 

Tercen  tenary,  a.  '[Lat.  ter,  thrice,  and  centum,  a 
i  hundred.]  That  comprises  three  hundred  years. 
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Terce'ro,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  in 
the  state  of  Cordova,  and  flowing  S.E.  joins  the  Parana 
abt.  3U  m.  N.  of  Rosario. 

Ter'cet,  n.  (Mas.)  A  third. 

Ter  ebintli-tree,  n.  ( Bot .)  Pistachio,  terebinthus. 

See  PlSTACHIA. 

Terebran'tia,  (-she-ah,)n.  (Zoiil.)  A  section  of  hymen- 
optarous  insects,  characterized  by  the  possession  of  an 
anal  instrument  organized  for  the  perforation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  or  the  substance  of  plants.  The  borer 
( Umbra )  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  is  composed  of 
three  long  and  slender  pieces,  of  which  two  serve  as  a 
sheath  for  the  third. 

Terebrat'ula,  n.  [Lat.  terebro ,  to  bore.]  ( Zool .)  A 
genus  of  deep-sea  brachiopodous  mollusca,  in  which  one 
of  the  valves  is  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  a  pe¬ 
duncle. 

Teredo,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  teredon,  the  ship-worm.]  ( Zoiil .) 
A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  family  Phola- 
didie.  See  Boring-worm. 

Terek',  a  considerable  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of 
Caucasus.  After  a  course  of  350  m.,  it  divides  in  three 
branches,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Lat.  44°  N., 
Lon.  46°  to  48°  E. 

Ter  ence,  (Publius  Terentius  AFER,)a  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  comedies  in  the  Latin  tongue,  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  Carthage  about  194  B.  c.  lie  was  carried 
to  Rome  as  a  slave,  and  brought  out  his  first  play,  the 
Andria ,  in  166,  and  the  others  now  extant  between  that 
period  and  160  B.  c  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  on  a 
literary  journey  to  Greece,  and  having  translated  the 
plays  of  Menander,  is  supposed  to  have  died  on  his 
voyage  home,  about  146  b.  c. 

Terenite,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  altered  scapolite. 

Terete',  a.  [From  Lat.  tero,  to  rub.]  (But.)  Cylin¬ 
drical,  and  somewhat  tapering. 

Ter'gjal,  a.  [Lat.  tcrgum,  the  back.]  Relating  to  the 
back ;  dorsal. 

Tergem'inoiis,  a.  [Lat.  ter,  thrice,  and  geminus, 
twin.]  Threefold. 

Ter'g-iailt,  a.  [Lat.  tergum.]  Showing  the  back  part ; 
recusant. 

Tergiferous,  a.  [Lat.  tergum,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
(Bot.)  Dorsiferous. 

Tergiversate.  ( ter-jiv'er-sdt ,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  tergiverser, 
from  Lat.  tergum,  and  verso,  to  turn.]  To  use  evasion; 
to  shift;  to  boggle. 

Tergiversation,  n.  [Fr.]  A  shifting;  shift;  sub¬ 
terfuge;  evasion;  change;  fickleness  of  conduct. 

Ter'giversator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  practises  ter¬ 
giversation. 

Ter'gum,  n.  [Lat.,  the  back.]  (Zool.)  The  upper  or 
supine  surface  of  the  abdomen,  in  insects. 

Terlizzi,  ( tair-lit'se ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  60  m.  from 
Taranto,  and  7  from  the  Adriatic;  pop.  13,136. 

Term,  n.  [Fr.  terme;  Lat.  terminus .]  A  limit;  a  boun¬ 
dary  ;  abound;  a  confine;  the  extremity  of  anything  ; 
that  which  limits  its  extent. — The  time  for  which  any¬ 
thing  lasts;  any  limited  time.  —  The  limitation  of  an 
estate ;  or,  rather,  the  whole  time  or  duration  of  the 
holding  of  an  estate. — The  time  in  which  a  court  is  held 
or  open  for  the  trial  of  causes. — The  time  during  which 
instruction  is  regularly  given  to  students  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges. — A.  word  or  expression  ;  the  word  by 
which  a  thing  is  expressed ;  that  which  fixes  or  determines 
ideas;  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes  something 
peculiar  to  an  art. — The  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition  in  logic.  —  In  algebra,  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
pound  quantity. 

— pi.  Conditions  ;  propositions  stated  or  promises  made, 
which,  when  assented  to  or  accepted  by  another,  settle 
the  contract  and  bind  the  parties. 

— v.  a.  To  name;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Ter'inag-ancy,  n.  Turbulence;  tumultuousness. 

Ter'mag'Aiit,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Tervagant,  the  name 
of  an  old  Saracen  deity,  represented  in  old  plays  as  of  a 
most  violent  character.]  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  bois¬ 
terous  or  furious  ;  quarrelsome  ;  scolding. 

— n.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  shrew  ; 
a  virago. 

Term  er,  n.  One  who  travels  up  from  the  country  to  a 
law  term  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practised,  and  for 
other  purposes  ;  —  sometimes  called  term-trotter.  —  One 
who  holds  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life. 

Ter'miuable,  a.  That  maybe  terminated;  limitable. 

Ter  minal,  a.  [From  Lat.  terminus .]  Forming  the 
end  or  extremity;  terminating;  of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
terminus. 

— n.  The  extremity ;  the  end. 

Terniina'lla,  n.  [From  Lat.  terminus,  the  leaves  being 
in  bunches  at  the  end  of  all  the  branches.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  order  Combretacete,  dispersed 
over  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  astringent 
fruits  of  several  of  them  are  used  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  chiefly  by  calico-printers,  under  the  name  of  Myro- 
balans,  for  the  production  of  a  permanent  black.  The 
principal  kinds  of  Myrobalan  are  the  Chebullic,  the 
produce  of  T.  chebula,  which  are  smooth  and  oval ;  and 
the  Belleric,  T.  Bellerica,  obscurely  five-angled,  and 
covered  with  grayish  silky  down. 

Ter'minate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  terminer,  from  Lat.  terminus.] 
To  set  bounds  to;  to  mark  off  by  boundaries;  to  bound; 
to  limit ;  to  set  the  extreme  point  or  side  of;  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  to  complete;  to  finish  ;  to  close;  to  end. 

— v.  n.  To  be  bounded  or  limited  ;  to  end ;  to  come  to  the 
farthest  point  in  space  ;  to  close  ;  to  come  to  a  limit  in 
time. 

— a.  Limited;  bounded;  that  comes  to  an  end. 

Termina'tion,  a.  [Lat .  terminatin.]  Act  of  limiting 
or  sorting  hounds  ;  act  of  terminating:  act  of  ending  or 
concluding;  bound;  limit  in  space  or  extent;  end  in 


time  or  existence ;  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word ;  the 
syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word ;  end  ;  conclusion ; 
result ;  last  purpose. 

Termiiia'tioiial,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  forming  the 
end  or  concluding  syllable. 

Ter'minative,  a.  That  terminates;  absolute;  not 
relative. 

Ter'minator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  terminates. 

Ter'iuiner,  n.  (Law.)  See  Oyer. 

I  Termini,  ( tair'me-ne ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Mazzara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Termini,  23 
m.  from  Palermo  ;  Lat.  38°  5'  N.,  Lon.  13°  45''  E.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Ter'niinists,  n. pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  a 
class  among  the  Calvinists  whose  tenet  it  is  (or  was,  for 
such  opinions  hardly  exist  at  the  present  day)  that 
there  are  persons  to  whom  God  has  fixed,  by  a  secret 
decree,  a  certain  term  before  their  death,  after  which  lie 
no  longer  wills  their  salvation,  however  long  they  may 
live. 

TeriniuoTogy,  n.  [Gr.  termon,  a  boundary,  logos,  a 
discourse.]  The  name  given  in  every  science  or  art,  to 
the  definition  of  the  words  or  phrases  peculiarly  em¬ 
ployed  in  it ;  otherwise  called  technical  terms. 

Ter'niinos,  (Laguna  de,)  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of 
Yucatan  ;  Lat.  18°  38'  24"  N.,  Lon.  91°  50'  42"  W.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Ter'minos  Lake,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  di¬ 
viding  the  Mexican  states  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan;  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  18°  and  19°  N.,  Lon.  91°  and  92°  W. ;  70  m. 
long  and  40  m.  wide. 

Ter'ininus.  (Myth.)  A  divinity  among  the  Romans 
supposed  to  preside  over  boundaries,  frontiers,  and  land¬ 
marks.  He  was  represented  with  a  human  head  and 
neck,  placed  on  a  plinth, or  column,  and  being  destitute 
of  legs  or  arms,  was  thus  supposed  to  testify  his  immov¬ 
able  and  steadfast  character. 

Ter'niinus,  n. ;  pi.  Termini.  [Lat.]  A  boundary  line; 
boundary;  bound;  limit;  a  column;  also,  the  extreme 
point,  as  either  end  of  a  railway. 

Ter'inite,  n.  [Lat.  termes,  a  bough  or  twig.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  Termitid.®,  q.  v. 

Terini  t'iriie,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Termite  family,  com¬ 
prising  neuropterous  insects  divided  into  several  genera, 
which  have  the  body  depressed,  wings  when  present 
longer  than  the  body  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  back, 
head  rounded,  thorax  nearly  square  or  semicircular,  ab¬ 
domen  with  two  small  conical  points  at  the  extremity, 
and  the  legs  short  (Fig.  2486.)  T.  inhabit  warm  coun¬ 
tries  mainly,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  White  Ants. 
They  live  in  communities,  whose  numbers  are  great. 
In  their  communities  there  are  five  classes  —  males, 
females,  workers,  neuters,  and  soldiers.  The  workers, 
neuters,  and  soldiers  seem  all  to  be  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  females.  They  are  among  the  most  destructive  of 
all  insects,  particularly  in  the  larva  state,  devouring  all 
kinds  of  wooden  furniture,  boards,  timber,  and  all  the 


1  and  2,  perfect  termites  ;  3,  soldier ;  4,  worker. 


wood-work  of  houses,  excavating  galleries  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  these  materials,  leaving  only  a  thin  surface- 
crust  or  shell  untouched,  which  on  the  slightest  shock 
crumbles  to  pieces.  A  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Isle  of 
France  was  thus  entirely  destroyed  in  a  few  months 
after  its  completion.  Some  species  of  this  family  raise 
their  nests  or  domiciles  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  turrets,  sometimes  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  solid  roof;  they  are  so  high  —  ten  or 
twelve  feet  sometimes  —  and  numerous,  that  they  re¬ 
semble  a  little  village  (Fig.  1048).  Some  species  make 
their  nests  in  the  form  of  a  globular  mass  upon  trees. 
Having  become  perfect  insects,  T.  leave  their  retreats 
and  fly  off  for  sexual  reproduction. 

Term'or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  holds  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  for  a  term  of  years,  or  life. 

Tern,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Sterna. 

Ter'nary,  a.  [Lat.  ternarius,  from  terni,  three  each.] 
Proceeding  by  threes  ;  consisting  of  three. 

— n.  The  number  three. 

Ter'nate,  a.  [Lat.  ternus,  three  (distributive.)  ]  (Bot.) 
A  term  applied  when  three  things  are  in  opposition 
round  a  common  axis,  a  whorl  of  three;  as,  ternate 
leaves,  i.  e.,  leaves  with  three  leaflets. 

Ternaiix,  Guillaume  Louis,  Baron,  ( tair'nn ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  manufacturerofshawl8,B  1763;  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  spinning-machines  in  France.  D.  1833. 

Terni,  ( tair'ne ,)  [anc.  lnteramna ,]  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  former  States  of  the  Church,  between  two  branches 
of  the  river  Nera,  48  m.  from  Rome.  The  cascades  of 
the  Velino,  abt.  4  in.  from  T..  are  considered  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Pop.  15.217. 


Terno  va,  or  Tirnova,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in 
Bulgaria,  110  miles  from  Adrianople.  It  stands  on  a  ba¬ 
saltic  hill  1,000  feet  high,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
trench.  Pop.  17,400. 

Ternstrumia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Guttiferales.  Diag.  Single  alternate  leaves, 
without  stipules,  or  with  very  small  ones,  symmetrical 
flowers,  equilateral  petals,  versatile  anthers,  few  or 
single  seeds,  and  stigmas  on  a  long  style.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  South  America,  a  few  being  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  North  America,  and  one  only  in  Africa.  See 
Camellia,  Tea,  and  Gordonia. 

Ter'odant,  or  Tarudant,  a  city  of  Morocco,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  Soos,  120  m.  from  Morocco.  The  inhabitants 
excel  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  Pop.  22,000. 

Terpsichore,  (terp-sik'o-re.)  (Myth.)  One  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  and  is  represented  as 
a  young  virgin,  .holding  in  her 
hand  a  musical  instrument 
(Fig.  2487). 

Ter'ra,  n.  [Lat.]  The  earth. 

Ter'race,  n.  [Fr.  terrasse.]  A 
raised  level  space  or  platform 
of  earth,  supported  on  one  ox- 
more  sides  by  a  wall  or  bank 
of  turf,  &c.,  used  either  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  as  a  promenade. — 

The  flat  roof  of  a  house. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  terrace; 
to  open  to  the  air  and  light. 

Ter'ra-cot'ta,  n. ;  pi.  Terra¬ 
cottas.  [It.;  Lat.  terra  cocta, 
baked  clay.]  ( Pine  Arts.)  The 
name  given  to  statues,  archi¬ 
tectural  decorations,  figures, 
vases,  kc.,  modelled  or  cast  in 
a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter’s 
clay  and  a  fine-grained  color¬ 
less  sand,  with  pulverized  pot-  Pig.  2487. — Terpsichore. 
shreds,  slowly  dried  in  the  air, 

and  afterwards  fired  to  a  stony  hardness  in  a  proper  kiln. 

Ter'ra  del  T'uego,  more  correctly  Tierra-del-Fuego, 
q.  v. 

Ter'ra  di  JLavo'ro,  (anc.  Campania  Felix,)  a  mari¬ 
time  province  of  S.  Italy,  new  administratively  called 
Caserta.  Area,  2,500  square  miles.  It  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Ausonii,  the  Osci,  and  later  by  the 
Campani.  T.  di  L.  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Liris, 
or  Garigliano,  and  the  Volturno  Towards  the  east,  it 
is  broken  by  the  Apennines,  and  its  beautiful  ranges  of 
hills  are  clothed  with  vine  and  olive  yards,  and  studded 
with  country-seats.  It  produces  corn,  strong  wines,  oil, 
fruits,  and  silk.  Its  seaport-towns  are  populous  and 
busy,  although  here  and  there  the  sea-board  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  marshes.  The  climate  is  very  mild  in  winter, 
and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Pop.  692,723. 

Ter'ra  di  Sien  na,  »  [It  ]  (Painting.)  A  kind  of 
ochre,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  found  near  Sienna,  in 
Italy.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  both  in  its  natural  state 
(raw  sienna),  and  after  ignition,  when  it  becomes  of  a 
rich  chestnut  color,  and  is  called  burnt  sienna. 

Ter'ra-tir'ma,  n.  [Lat.,  firm  or  solid  earth.]  A  term 
frequently  employed  to  denote  continental  land  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  islands. 

Ter'ra  Japon'iea,  n.  See  Catechu. 

Ter'rapin,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  Emy- 
doidee,  a  family  of  fresh-water  turtles,  which  have  the 
shell  highest  in  the  middle,  and  the  sternum  flat,  broad, 
and  long.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  turtle  families,  and 
its  representatives  present  a  wide  range  of  difference. 
Most  of  its  members  inhabit  bogs,  marshes,  still  streams, 
and  ponds.  Some,  however,  live  upon  the  land ;  nearly 
all  are  perfectly  harmless.  Their  food  is  both  vegetable 
and  auiinal.  Their  eggs  are  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
covered  with  a  shell  which  is  in  most  cases  flexible. 
About  12  genera  and  20  species  belong  to  N.  America. 
Cistudo  Virginea,  the  Common  liox  Turtle  of  the  United 
States,  is  about  7  inches  long;  its  plastron  is  composed 
of  two  parts  that  are  movable  upon  an  axis,  aud  which 
can  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  carapace,  and 
thus  completely  conceal  all  the  extremities  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  They  are  found  in  dry  woods. 

Terra  queous,  a.  [From  Lat.  terra,  the  earth,  and 
aqua,  water.]  Consisting  of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe 
or  earth. 

Terre-au  x-B<rufs,  ( ter-o-boof ,)  in  Louisiana,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  15  m.  S.E.  of  New  Orleans. 

Terre  Bonne  ( ter-bonn '),  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,800  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Black,  Caillou,  and  Terre  Bonne  bayous. 
Surface,  low  and  flat,  and  subject  to  inundations ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Houma.  Pop.  (1897)  21,540. 

— A  bayou  of  the  above  parish,  which  flows  S.E.  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Terre  Coupee  (ter-koopee'),  in  Indiana,  a  village  of 
St.  Joseph  co.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Terre-de-Haut  (ter-de-ho'),  and  Terre-<le-Bas 
(ter-de-ba' ) ,  in  the  French  West  Indies,  two  small 
islands  forming  the  group  of  Petit-Terre,  26  m.  E.  of 
Guadeloupe. 

Terre  Haute  ( tePreh-hot ),  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
of  Henderson  co.,  about  14  m.  S.S.E.  of  Burlington,  la. 

Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Vigo 
co.,  on  the  Wabash,  73  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is 
the  center  of  an  active  and  important  trade,  is  well  built, 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  in  a  rich  agricultural  country, 
with  3  railways,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  machine 
shops  and  manufactories.  Pop.  (1897)  34,415. 
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Terre  Haute,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  LaClede. 

Terre  Haute,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign 
co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Terrell,  in  Georgia,  a  S.VV.  co. ;  area,  350  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Ichawaynockaway  Creek.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dawson. 

Terrene',  a.  [Lat.  terreniis.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth ; 

earthy.  —  Earthly  ;  terrestrial. 

Terre  Xoir,  (ter-nwar',)  “  Black  Land,”  in  Arkansas, 
a  township  of  Clarke  co. 

Terre-plein,  (ter'pldn.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra,  and 
planus,  level,  even.]  (Fort.)  The  upper  surface  of  the 
rampart  where  the  guns  are  placed  and  worked. 
Ferres'trial,  a.  [Lat.  terrestris .]  Pertaining  to  the 
earth;  existing  on  the  earth.  —  Consisting  of  earth. — 
Pertaining  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state ;  sub¬ 
lunary. —  Consisting  of  earth,  as  distinguished  from 
vjater. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

Terres'trially,  adv.  In  a  terrestrial  manner. 
Ter'ret,  n.  The  ring  on  a  saddle  through  which  the 
gig-reins  pass. 

Terre-ten'ant,  n.  [Fr.  terre, earth,  and  tenant,  hold¬ 
ing.]  (Law.)  One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of 
land ;  but,  in  a  more  technical  sense,  he  who  is  seized  of 
the  land. 

Terre-verte,  ( ter'-vert ,)  n.  [Fr.,  green  earth.]  A 
species  of  chlorite  of  a  green  or  olive  color.  The  green 
earth  of  Verona,  formerly  used  as  a  pigment,  is  a  variety 
of  this  mineral. 

Ter'rible,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  terribilis,  from  terreo,  to 
frighten.]  Adapted  to  excite  terror  ;  adapted  to  impress 
dread,  terror,  or  solemn  awe  and  reverence.  —  Severe ; 
extreme.  (Colloq.) 

Ter'ribleness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  terrible. 
Ter'ribly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  terror  or  fright. 

—  Violently;  very  greatly.  (Colloq.) 

Ter'rier,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra. j  (Zodl.)  A  small 
variety  of  dog,  used  for  drawing  out  foxes,  rats,  Ac., 
when  they  take  to  earth  on  being  hunted;  as,  a  Scotch 
terrier. 

( Feudal  Law.)  A  register  containing  a  description  or 
enumeration  of  the  various  lands  and  tenements  held  in 
a  manor,  with  the  extent  of  the  lands,  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  rents  or  services  duo  from  each. 
Terrific,  a.  [Lat,  terrifcus .]  Causing  terror ;  dread¬ 
ful  ;  adapted  to  excite  great  fear  or  dread. 

Ter'rify,  v.  a.  To  alarm  or  shock  with  fear  ;  to 
frighten. 

Terrigenous,  a.  [From  Lat.  terra,  the  earth,  and 
gigno,  to  beget.]  Earth-born ;  produced  by  the  earth. 
Territorial,  a.  Pertaining  to  territory  or  land. — 
Limited  to  a  Certain  district. 

Territorially,  adv.  In  regard  to  territory. 
Territory,  n.  [Fr.  territoire;  Lat.  territorium,  from 
terra.]  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  state, 
city,  or  other  body. 

(Amer.  Law.)  A  portion  of  the  country  subject  to 
and  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  which  is  not  within  the 
boundary  of  any  of  the  States,  and  has  a  temporary 
government. 

Ter'ror,  n.  [Fr.  terreur ;  Lat.  terror,  from  terreo,  to 
frighten.]  Great  fear;  affright;  violent  fear,  that  agi¬ 
tates  the  body  and  mind.  —  That  which  may  excite 
dread ;  the  cause  of  extreme  fear. 

Reign  of  Terror.  (Fr.  Hist.)  A  term  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  period  of  the  Revolution  when  the  execu¬ 
tions  were  most  numerous,  and  the  people  living  in 
constant  terror  in  consequence  of  the  ferocious  conduct 
of  their  governors.  It  applies  more  properly  to  that 
period  between  October,  1793,  when  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  first  came  into  permanent  action,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  his  party,  in  July,  1794. 
The  agents  and  partisans  of  the  system  have  been 
_  termed  Terrorists. 

Ter'ry  ville.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Terse,  a.  [Lat.  tersus,  from  tergeo ,  to  wipe.]  Elegant 
without  pompousness ;  compact;  as,  terse  language. 
Terse'ly,  adv.  Neatly  ;  in  a  terse  manner. 
Terse'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  terse; 

neatness  of  style:  smoothness  of  language. 

Tertial,  (te.r'shal,)  a.  (Zodl.)  Applied  to  the  quills 
growing  on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of  a  bird’s 
wing. 

Tertian,  (ter'shan,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tertius,  third.]  Oc¬ 
curring  every  third  year;  as,  a  tertian  fever. 

— re.  (Med.)  An  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  occur  every  other  day.  See  Ague. 
Tertiary,  (ter'shi-a-ry,)  a.  [ Lat.  tertiarius.)  Contain¬ 
ing  a  third  part;  third;  pertaining  to  the  third. 

— re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  one  who,  without  entering  into  the  seclusion 
of  a  monastery,  aspires  to  practise  in  ordinary  life  all 
the  substantial  obligations  of  the  scheme  of  virtue  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Gospel.  The  obligation  of 
tertiary,  once  accepted,  is  irrevocable,  unless  the  party 
should  be  released,  or  should  enter  into  a  more  strict 
religious  order. 

Tertiary  or  Cenozoic  Formation  or  Sys¬ 
tem.  (Geol.)  In  dividing  the  stratified  crust  of  the 
earth  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations, 
the  early  geologists  regarded  as  tertiary  all  that  occurs 
above  the  chalk.  In  recent  geology  the  Tertiary  sys¬ 
tem  is  restricted  to  the  formations  between  the  chalk 
and  the  somewhat  indefinite  glacial  drift  and  other 
superficial  accumulations,  which  are  known  as  the 
Quaternary,  Post-pliocene,  or  Pleistocene  formations. 
The  Tertiary  system  included,  originally,  three  groups 


of  strata — the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene — to  which 
has  more  recently  been  added  the  Oligocene,  following 
the  Eocene  in  order  upwards.  The  organic  remains  of 
the  Tertiary  are  all  of  recent  types,  though  only  in  part 
of  recent  species.  With  the  incoming  of  this  geologi¬ 
cal  division  the  supremacy  of  the  reptiles  ceased,  and 
the  mammals,  which  previously  had  been  represented 
only  by  small  marsupial  forms,  became  predominant, 
many  of  them  attaining  enormous  proportions.  In 
mineral  constitution  the  Tertiary  formations  present 
great  variety,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  marls,  calcare¬ 
ous  grits,  limestones,  gypsum,  and  beds  of  lignite,  with 
evidences  of  frequent  alternation  front  marine  to  fresh¬ 
water  conditions.  In  the  older  Tertiary  the  number  of 
recent  species  of  shells  is  very  small,  while  in  the  later 
Pliocene  they  reach  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  In  regard 
to  the  mammalia,  very  fewr  species  have  survived  to  re¬ 
cent  times.  During  this  age,  numerous  gigantic  quad¬ 
rupeds  appeared,  the  fauna  of  the  European  Tertiary, 
including  the  elephant,  mammoth,  deinotherium,  palse- 
otherium,  rhinoceros,  Ac. ;  that  of  South  America,  the 
megatherium,  megalonyx,  glyptodon,  Ac. ;  of  North 
America,  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  horse, 
camel,  Ac.,  or  rather  early  forms  of  these  families.  The 
Tertiary  of  the  Western  U.  S.  is  very  rich  in  mamma¬ 
lian  forms,  and  in  particular  presents  the  evolutionary 
succession  of  the  horse  tribe  from  an  original  four-toed 
to  the  modern  one-toed  form.  The  stages  of  advance 
of  some  other  families  have  been  less  completely  made 
out,  and  the  mammalian  fossils  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  present  strong  support  to  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  animal  development.  A  strip  of  Tertiary 
strata  extends  along  the  Atlantic  border,  from  New 
Jersey  to  Mississippi,  which  has  added  largely  to  the  list 
of  American  Tertiary  fossils. 

TertuI'lian,(QuiNius  SeptimusFlorens  Tertulianus,) 
the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  flourished  about  A.  D.  190-214,  in  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  Severus  and  Caracal  la.  Ho  was  son  of  a 
centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
was  born  at  Carthage;  became  an  eminent  rhetorician; 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  religion  either  at  Car¬ 
thage  or  Rome,  and  obtained  the  office  of  presbyter. 
After  he  was  past  middle-age,  he  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Moutanus,  to  which  his  ardent,  sensuous  imagination, 
and  ascetic  tendencies  would  naturally  incline  him. 
He  is  .said  to  have  been  determined  to  that  course  by 
the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  Roman  clergy. 
Whether  he  remained  a  Montanist  till  his  death,  or  ul¬ 
timately  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  ultimately  wrote  a 
very  large  number  of  works,  some  of  which  were  early 
lost.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  are  the 
Apologeticus  Adversus  Gentes  pro  Christianis  (addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistracy  in  198):  Ad  Marty  res ;  De  Testi- 
monio  Animae  (in  which  he  endeavors  to  work  out  the 
idea  of  the  preconformity  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ),  De  JViescriptione  Hu  reticorum  ;  De 
Pcenitentia;  De  Patientia;  De  Oratione;  and  De  Baptismn. 
His  works  are  of  four  classes,  —  apologetical,  practical, 
doctrinal,  and  polemical.  They  are  characterized  by 
vast  learning,  profound  and  comprehensive  thought, 
fiery  imagination,  and  passionate  partisanship,  leading 
into  exaggeration  and  sophistry,  liis  style  is  frequently 
obscure. 

Teruel,  (tai-roo-el,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Aragon, 
70  m.  from  Valencia;  pop.  7,145. 

Ter'za  Ri'ma,  re.  [It.,  third  or  triple  rhyme.]  A  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  versification,  rendered  celebrated  by 
Dante,  who  wrote  in  it  his  Divina  Commedia,  and 
adopted  in  English  by  Byron,  in  his  Prophecy  of  Dante. 
The  rhyme  is  thus  arranged :  At  the  commencement  of 
a  poem  or  portion  of  a  poem  in  the  ordinary  Italian 
heroic  lines  of  11  syllables,  verses  1  and  3  rhyme 
together,  as  do  verses  2,  4,  and  6;  the  third  rhyme  be¬ 
gins  with  verse  5,  which  rhymes  to  7  and  9  ;  the  fourth 
is  formed  by  8,  10,  and  12,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  poem  or 
canto  ends  abruptly  —  the  last  rhyme,  like  the  first, 
being  on  a  couplet  instead  of  a  triplet.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  rhyme  is  interlaced  throughout,  and  contin¬ 
ually  in  suspense,  so  that  no  pause  can  be  found  until 
at  the  end  of  the  poem  or  canto,  as  at  the  end  of  every 
line  there  must  still  be  a  rhyme  incomplete. 

Terzetto,  (tert-zet'to,)  re.  [It.]  (Music.)  A  composition 
in  three  parts. 

Tesehen,  (tesh'en,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the 
Olsa,  60  m.  from  Olmutz ;  pop.  7,000. 

Tes'sin.  See  Ticino. 

Tes'sellar,  a.  [Lat.  tessella,  a  small,  square  piece  of 
wood  ]  Formed  in  squares. 

Tes'sellote,  v.  a.  To  form  into  squares  or  checkers  ; 
to  lay  with  checkered  work. 

Tes'sellated,  a.  Formed  in  little  squares  or  mosaic 
work  ;  checkered.  See  Mosaic. 

(Bat.)  Spotted  like  a  chess-board. 

Tessel I :t' t io ii ,  re.  Mosaic  work,  or  the  operation  of 
making  such. 

Tes'seral.  Tes'sular,  a.  (Crystall.)  Same  as  Mono- 
metric,  q.  v. 

Test,  re.  [Lat.  testa,  a  piece  of  burned  clay,  also  a  shell, 
from  torreo,  to  bake  by  heat.]  (Metal.)  A  large  cupel, 
or  a  vessel  in  which  metals  are  melted  for  trial  and  re¬ 
finement. —  Examination  by  the  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination.  —  Means  of  trial.  —  That 
with  which  anything  is  compared  for  proof  of  its  gen¬ 
uineness;  a  criterion;  a  standard.  —  Discriminative 
characteristic.  —  Judgment;  distinction. 

(Chem.)  A  substance  which,  on  being  applied  to  other 
substances  whose  composition  is  unknown,  indicates,  by 
the  sensible  effects  which  it  produces  or  fails  to  produce, 
their  constituent  elements. 


— v.  a.  To  compare  with  a  standard ;  to  prove  the  truth 
or  genuineness  of  by  experiment,  or  by  some  fixed 
principle  or  standard. 

(Metal.)  To  refine,  as  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead, 
in  a  test,  by  the  vitrification,  scorification,  Ac.,  of  all 
extraneous  matter. 

(Chem.)  To  try  or  examine  by  applying  a  reagent  or 
reagents. 

Tes'ta,  re.  [Lat.,  a  shell.]  (Zodl.)  The  covering  of  tes¬ 
taceous  animals. 

(Bot.)  The  integuments  of  a  seed. 

Testa'cean,  re.  (Zodl.)  A  mollusc  covered  with  a 
calcareous  shell. 

Testa'ceons,  a.  [Lat.  testaceus,  from  testa,  a  shell.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to  shells;  consisting  of  a  hard  shell, 
or  having  a  continuous  shell  which  is  often  very  thick 
and  strong  ;  pertaining  to  animals  which  have  a  strong, 
thick  and  entire  shell,  as  oysters:  —  opposed  to  crusta- 
ceous. 

Testaceous  medicines  or  powders.  (Med.)  Powders 
consisting  of  burnt  shells. 

Tes'tament,  re.  [Fr. ;  It.  testamenlo;  Lat.  testamen- 
tum,  from  testor.]  (Law.)  Same  as  Will,  q.  v. 

(Script.)  The  name  of  each  general  division  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Scriptures;  as,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  New  Testament.  See  Bible. 

Testainent'al,  a.  Testamentary. 

Testament'ary,  a.  [Fr.  testamentaire.]  Of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  testament,  or  to  a  will  or  wills. —  Be¬ 
queathed  by  will;  given  by  testament.  —  Done  by  testa¬ 
ment  or  will. 

Testanienta'tion,  re.  The  power  or  act  of  bestow¬ 
ing  by  testament  or  will,  (r.) 

Tes  tate,  a.  [Lat.  testatus.]  (Law.)  Having  made  and 
left  a  will. 

— re*  A  person  who  leaves  a  valid  will  at  his  death. 

Testator,  re.  [Lat.]  A  man  who  makes  and  leaves  a 
will  or  testament  at  death. 

Testatrix,  re.  [Lat.]  A  female  testator. 

Tester,  re.  [0.  Fr.  teste,  the  head  ]  The  head  or  top 
of  a  bed.  —  A  flat  canopy  over  a  bed,  pulpit,  tomb,  Ac. 

— [Lat.  testa  ;  O.  Fr.  teste,  a  shell.]  An  old  French  coin  of 
the  value  of  about  twelve  cents,  having  the  king's 
head  impressed  upon  it. 

Testicle,  re.  [Lat.  testiculus,  dimin.of  testis,  a  witness.] 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  glands  which  secrete  the  seminal 
fluid  in  males;  —  so  called  because  they  testify  the  sex. 

Testic'ular,  a.  Relating  to  the  testicles. 

Testic'ulate,  a.  (Bot.)  Said  of  a  root  having  twoob- 
long  tubercles. 

Testification,  re.  [Lat.  testifeatio.]  The  act  of  tes¬ 
tifying  or  giving  evidence. 

Tes'titier,  re.  One  who  testifies;  one  who  gives  testi¬ 
mony  or  bears  witness  to  prove  anything. 

Testify,  v.  re.  [Lat.  testificor,  from  testis,  a  witness, 
and facere,  to  make.]  To  make  a  solemn  declaration; 
to  establish  some  fact;  to  give  testimony. 

(Law.)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under  oath, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  making  proof  of  some 
fact  to  a  court.  —  To  declare  a  charge  against  one ;  to 
protest ;  to  declare  against. 

— v.  a.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  support  the  truth  of  by 
testimony ;  to  affirm  or  declare  solemnly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  fact. 

(Law.)  To  affirm  or  declare  under  oath,  before  a 
tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  fact. 

Testi'sos.  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be¬ 
longing  to  Venezuela,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Margarita;  Lat. 
11°  23'  N.,  Lon.  63°  12'  W. 

Tes'tily,  adv.  Fretfully  ;  peevishly;  with  petulance. 

Tcstimo'nial,  re.  [Fr.J  A  writing  or  certificate  in 
favor  of  one's  character  or  good  conduct. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  testimony. 

Testimony,  re.  [Lat.  testimonium,  from  testari,  to 
witness.]  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  in 
judicial  proceedings  under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  or  proving  some  fact.  —  Affirmation ;  declara¬ 
tion. —  Open  attestation;  profession.  —  Proof  of  some 
fact:  witness. 

Tes'tiness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  testy. 

Test  ing',  re.  The  act  of  trying  for  proof. 

(Metal.)  The  operation  of  refining  large  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead,  in  the  vessel  called 
a  test  or  cupel.  See  Cupellation. 

Test'-paper,  re.  (Chem.)  Paper  colored  by  a  concen¬ 
trated  vegetable  infusion,  as  of  blue  cabbage,  or  of  lit¬ 
mus,  used  as  a  chemical  test.  If  colored  by  an  infusion 
of  blue  cabbage,  it  acquires  a  bright-green  color  by  con¬ 
tact  with  alkalies,  and  a  bright-red  color  by  contact 
with  acids. 

Testn'dinal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
tortoise. 

Testiidina'ria,  re.  [Lat  testudn,  a  tortoise.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dioscoreacese.  T.  elephantipes, 
the  Tortoise-plant  of  the  Cape,  or  Elephant’s-foot,  is 
pretty  generally  known  in  collections,  from  its  having 
a  very  peculiar  short  thick  stem,  resembling  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  foot;  from  the  top  of  this  thick  stem  a  climbing 
stem  is  sent,  which  bears  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft,  corky  bark,  which  is  rugged  and  rough. 

Testudina'ta.  re.  pi.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  reptiles 
embracing  the  tortoises  and  turtles.  This  word,  adopted 
by  Agassiz,  is  synonymous  with  Chelonia,  q.v. 

Teretudina'rioiis.  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise. 

Testu'dinate,  Testudinated,  a.  [Lat.  testudi- 

natus .]  Roofed  ;  arched. 

Testudi'nidse,  re.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Land  -  tortoise 
family.  See  Chelonia. 

Tere'tudo,  re.  [Lat.,  the  tortoise.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of 
reptiles,  family  Testudinidse ,  containing  the  European 
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H  3 

Rusk . 

.  M  2 

Sabine  . . 

.N  3 

San  Augustine. M3 

San  Jacinto. 

L  4 

San  Patricio 

.J  6 

San  Saba  ... 

.13 

Schleicher  .. 

.64 

Scurry  . 

-G  Z 

Shackelford 

11  2 

Shelby . 

M  3 

Sherman _ 

C6 

Smith . 

1,2 

Somervell... 

.1  2 

Starr  . 

.  I  8 

Stephens  ... 

I  2 

Sterling _ 

.G  3 

Stonewall .. 

.  G  2 

Sutton _ 

G  4 

Swisher . 

C8 

Tarrant . 

J  2 

Taylor . 

H  2 

Terry _ 

.E  1 

Thruckmor- 

ton. 

H  2 

Titus  . . 

M  1 

Tom  Green  . 

F  3 

Travis _ 

J  4 

Trinity. . 

.L  3 

Tyler . 

M  4 

Upshur _ 

M  2 

Upton . 

F.  3 

Uvalde  . . 

1-  5 

Valverde  ... 

.  F  \ 

Van  Zandt.. 

I.  • 

Victoria  .... 

IC  6 

Walker . 

I,« 

Waller . 

IC  5 

Ward . 

1)3 

Washington 

.IC  4 

AY  ebb _ ... 

.11  7 

Wharton _ 

K  5 

Wheeler _ 

1)7 

Wichita . 

.  1  1 

Wilbarger  .. 

.11  1 

Williamson  . 

.J  4 

Wilson . 

.15 

COUNTIES. 

Winkler . E  3 

Wise . J  l 

Wood . L  2 

Yoakum . E  1 

Young . 11 

Zapata . H  7 

Zavalla . H  6 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

38  Dallas . IC  2 

38  San  Antonio 
I  5 

29  Galveston  M  5 
28  Houston  ..L  5 
23  Ft.  Worth.  J  2 
15  Austin  ....J  4 

14  Waco . J  3 

11  Laredo. ...H  7 
1 1  Denison  .  IC  1 
10  El  Paso  ...A3 

8  Paris . LI 

7  Sherman... K  1 
7  Marshall. ..M  2 

7  Tyler . L  2 

7  Gainesville. J  I 
6  Corsicana .  IC  2 
6  Brownsville 

J  8 

6  Palest ine...L  3 
5  Brenham  .  IC  5 
4  Corpus  Christi 


Pop.— Thousands. 

1  Wharton ..  K  5 
1  Lockhart. ..J  5 
1  Comanche.. I  3 
1  Giddings  ..K  4 
1  Pittsburg.. M  2 
1  Whitesboro 

K  1 

1  Granbury  ..J  2 
1  Nacogdoches 
M3 

1  Mason _ H  4 

1  Seymour...  H  1 
1  Farmers- 

ville.Kl 
1  Pilot  Point  K  1 
1  Groveton._M3 
1  Aransas  Pass 
K  7 

1  Rockport  .K  7 
1  Goldthwaite 

I  3 

1  Cisco  . . 12 

1  ICerrville  ,.H5 
1  Meridian  ...J  3 

1  Athens . L  2 

1  Wills  Point  L  2 
1  Colmesneil  M  4 
1  Hallettsville 

K  5 


J  7 

4  Greenville  .L  1 

4  Temple _ J  3 

3  Cuero _ .J  5 

3  Weatherford 
J  2 

3  Bonham  ...Kl 
3  Beaumont. M  5 
3  Cleburne. ..J  2 

3  Abilene _ II  2 

3  Orange _ N  4 

3  Waxahachie 

K  2 

3  Jefferson. .M  2 

3  Victoria _ J  6 

3  Sulphur 

Springs.. L  1 

3  Belton _ J  3 

3  Navasota  ..IC  4 

3  Terrell _ IC  2 

3  Bryan . IC  4 

3  Vernon _ HI 

3  Texarkana. X  1 
3  Eagle  Pass.G  6 

3  Calvert _ K  4 

3  San  Angelo  G  3 

3  Taylor _ J  4 

3  Denton _ J  I 

3  Hillsboro.. ,J  3 
3  McKinney  .IC  1 
2  Oak  Cliff  .  .IC  2 


2  Georgetown 


J  4 

2  Lampasas... I  3 
2  San  Marcos.  I  5 
2  Columbus.. IC  5 
2  Brownwood 

H  3 

2  Ennis . IC  2 

2  Henrietta  .11 

2  Marlin . 1C  3 

2  Longview  _M  2 

2  Dublin _ 12 

2  Wichita  Falls 
1 1 

2  Delrio . G  5 

2  Riogrande..I  8 
2  San  Diego.. I  7 
2  Honey  Grove 


LI 


2  Luling .  J  5 

2  Atlanta. ...M  1 
2  Decatur ....  J  1 
2  Yoakum.... J 5 

2  Seguin . J  5 

2  Mexia _ 1C  3 

2  Hempstead  K  4 

2  Brackett- 


ville..G  5 
2  Gonzales...  J  5 

2  Bastrop _ J  4 

2  La  Grange. IC  5 
2  Cameron. ..J  4 
2  New  Braun¬ 
fels..  I  5 
2  Clarksville  M  1 
2  Colorado  ..G  2 
2  Fort  Davis  I)  4 

2  Y’sleta . A3 

2  Alvarado  ..  J  2 
2  Henderson  M  2 
2  Fredericks¬ 
burg..  II  4 

2  Hearne _ 1C  4 

2  Huntsville  _L  4 
2  Rockdale. ..J  4 

1  Bowie . J  1 

1  Quanah  ....H  1 

1  Burnet . I  4 

1  Crockett.  ..L  3 

1  Weimar _ K  5 

1  Round  Rock 

J  4 

1  San  Elizario 

A3 


1  Ballinger..  G  3 

1  Rusk . _L  3 

1  Gatesville...J  3 

1  Mineola L  2 

1  Beeville . I  6 

1  Flatonia  ...IC  5 
1  Kaufman  ..K  2 

1  Uvalde _ H  5 

1  Caldwell  .  .K  4 


TETR 


TEUT 


TEXA 


2891 


Land- tortoise,  T.  grseca,  6  to  10  inches  long;  and  the 
Galapagos  or  Indian  Tortoise,  T.  indica,  which  is  3  feet 
long,  and  the  largest  land-tortoise  known. 

(Mas.)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  originally  made  from  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 

(Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 

(Mil.)  A  contrivance  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  principally  in  attacking  walls  and  fortified  places. 
It  was  formed  by  a  body  of  troops  holding  their  shields 
above  their  heads,  so  as  to  overlap  one  another  and 
form  a  kind  of  pent-house,  which  threw  off  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy  while  the  assailants  were  approaching 
the  walls. 

Tes'ty,  a.  [0.  Fr.  testes, from  teste, the  head.]  Fretful; 
peevish;  petulant;  easily  irritated. 

Tetan  'sc,  a.  Relating  to  tetanus. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  which  acts  on  the  nerves,  and, 
through  them,  on  the  muscles,  occasioning,  in  large 
doses,  convulsions,  as  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  &c. 

Tet  anus,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  tetanos,  from  teino,  I  stretch.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  a  violent  and  rigid 
spasm  of  many  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  are  liable  to 
its  attack,  but  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  warm 
than  in  cold  climates.  It  frequently  arises  from  some 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  injury 
by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration.  In  some  instances 
it  comes  on  suddenly  and  with  great  violence,  but  more 
frequently  its  attack  is  gradual,  beginning  with  a  slight 
stiffness  iu  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  considerably  increased,  and,  at  length,  renders 
the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  painful.  An  un¬ 
easy  sensation  is  felt  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
increases  and  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing;  at  length 
preventing  it  altogether.  A  great  tightness  is  perceived 
about  the  chest,  with  a  violent  pain  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum,  shooting  into  the  back.  A  stiffness  also 
takes  place  in  the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a 
height  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set  together  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  known  as  locked 
jaw.  Frequently,  however,  the  disease  extends  farther, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  spine  become  affected,  so  as 
to  bend  the  body  forcibly  backwards,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  affected,  and  the 
body  bent  forwards ;  and  sometimes  the  muscles  both 
before  and  behind  are  affected.  These  spasms  are  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  severe  pain,  but  seldom  with  any 
fever.  This  disease  is  frequently  fatal,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  too  often  resists  every  mode  of  treatment. 
The  modes  of  treatment  indicated  by  the  disease  are:  1. 
The  removal  of  any  local  irritation  which  may  appear 
to  have  excited  it ;  2.  Lessening  the  general  irritability 
and  spasmodic  tendency;  and  3.  Restoring  the  tone  of 
the  system.  Opium  is  the  remedy  which  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  which  must  be  given 
in  very  large  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Some 
recommend  purgatives  given  in  large  doses,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time.  When  the  jaws  have  become 
locked,  it  is  necessary  to  administer  food  or  medicine  in 
the  form  of  clysters,  or  something  to  draw  some  of  the 
front  teeth. 

ff€te,  (tat,)  n.  [Fr.,  the  head.]  A  kind  of  wig  made  of 
false  hair. 

T@te-a-t@te,  (tdt-a-tdt,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  or  interview. 

—ado.  Familiarly. 

T€te  I»es  Morts,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jackson  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Tete-tle-pont,  (tat-de-pong',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  See 
Bridge-head. 

Tetll'er,  n.  A  rope  or  chain  by  which  a  beast  is  fast¬ 
ened  or  confined  for  feeding  within  certain  limits. 

—v.  a.  To  confine,  as  a  beast,  with  a  rope  or  chain  for 
feeding  within  certain  limits. 

Te'tliys.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Oranos  or  Uranus 
(heaven),  and  of  Gaia,  or  Gita  (earth),  and  the  wife  of 
Oceanus: — used  for  ths  sea  in  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Te'tliys,  n.  [Gr.  tethos,  an  oyster.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus 
of  nudibranchiate  gasteropods,  found  by  Cuvier,  and 
characterized  by  having  two  rows  of  branchiae  along  the 
back  iu  the  form  of  tufts. 

TetrabranclTiata,  n. pi.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  O-pha- 
lopods,  which  are  nearly  extinct,  the  only  remaining 
representative  of  it  being  the  Pearly  Nautilus. 

Tetrace'ra.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dil- 
le.niacete,  consisting  chiefly  of  climbing  shrubs,  widely 
spread  over  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  species  have  some  astringent  qualities. 

Tetrachot'omoiis,  a.  [Gr.  tetrachos,  in  a  fourfold 
manner,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  stem 
that  ramifies  in  fours. 

TetracoTon,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  four,  and  kolon,  limb.] 
(Pros.)  A  division  of  lyric  poetry  consisting  of  four 
verses ;  a  stanza. 

Tet'racl,  n.  [Lat.  utras. J  The  number  four;  — a  col¬ 
lection  of  four  things. 

Tetradac'ty  1,  n.  [Fr .  Ulradactyle.]  (Zodl.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  having  four  toes. 

Tetrade'capods,  ra.pl.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  Crustacea, 
which  normally  have  seven  cephalic  segments  and  pairs 
of  appendages,  and  seven  foot-rings  or  pairs  of  feet. 

Tet'radrachni,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  four,  and  drachma,  a 
drachm.]  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  (Fig.  78  and  149). 

Tetrady na'mia,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  dynamis,  power.] 
(Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which,  in  the  Linnajan  system, 
includes  those  whose  flowers  have  six  stamens,  two  of 
which  are  shorter  than  the  others. 

let'ragou,  n.  [Gr.  tetragonos,  from  tetra,  for  tessares, 


four,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  hav¬ 
ing  four  angles ;  a  quadrangle,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus, &c. 

Tetragonal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon;  having 
four  angles  or  sides. 

Tetrag-onia'cea?,  n-  pi-  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Picoidales.  Diag.  No  petals,  and  sev¬ 
eral  consolidated  carpels.  They  are  succulent,  leaved, 
herbaceous  plants,  or  small  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of 
New  Zealand. 

Tetrag'onoids,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  See  Atomechanics. 

Tetragy'nia,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  orders  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  classification,  comprising  plants  with  four  pistils. 

Tetrahe'dral,  a.  Having  four  sides;  having  four 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

Tetrahe'drite,  n.  [So  called  from  the  tetrahedral 
form  of  the  crystals  in  which  it  usually  occurs.]  (Min.) 
A  native  sulphide  of  copper,  containing  variable  propor¬ 
tions  of  antimony  or  arsenic,  or  of  both  antimony  and 
arsenic,  and  sometimes  of  silver  or  of  mercury. 

Tetrahe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  hedra,  a  side.  See 
Cathedral.]  (Geom.)  A  solid  figure  having  four  sides, 
or  four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles ;  or  it  is  a  trian¬ 
gular  pyramid  having  four  equal  and  equilateral  faces. 

Tetrahexahe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  ex,  six,  and  edra, 
abase.]  (Crystal.)  A  crystal  having  24  faces,  each  of 
which  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 

Tetram'eter,  n.  [Gr.  tetrametros.]  (Anc.  Pros.)  A 
verse  consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tetran'dria,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fourth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nasan  system  of  classification,  containing  plants  fur¬ 
nished  with  four  stamens. 

Tetra'odon,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  bony  fishes,  order 
Plectognathes.  Like 
of  inflating  them¬ 
selves,  by  filling, 
with  air  a  thin  and 
extensile  membran¬ 
ous  sac,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  perito¬ 
neum  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  When  thus 
inflated,  they  roll 
over,  and  float  with 
the  belly  upper¬ 
most,  without  any 
power  of  directing 
their  course.  Each  jaw  of  the  T.  is  marked  with  a  su¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  four  teeth.  The 
spines  are  small  and  low,  and  some  species  are  reckoned 
poisonous. 

Tetraon'idse,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  See  Grouse. 

Tetrapet'alous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  petals. 

Tetrapliar'niacon,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  pharmacon,  a 
drug.]  (Med.)  An  ointment  composed  of  four  reme¬ 
dies  ;  viz.,  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch. 

Te'trarcll,  n.  [From  Gr.  tetra,  and  arche,  sovereignty.] 
(Roman  Hist.)  The  governor  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  a  title  granted  by  the  Romans  to  some 
t-ibutary  princes,  whom  they  did  not  dignify  with  the 
style  of  king.  Such  were  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great, 
among  whom  his  dominions  were  divided  after  his  death. 

Tetrarch'ate,  Tet'rarctiy,  n.  The  fourth  part  of 
a  province  under  a  Roman  tetrarch,  or  the  office  of  a 
tetrarch, 

Tetrasep'alons,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  sepals. 

Tetrasperin'ous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  seeds. 

'Fet'raspore,  n.  [Fr.  spora,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  One  of 
the  forms  of  fructification  found  in  some  sea-weeds.  It 
consists  of  little  clusters  of  spores,  in  most  cases  four  in 
number,  but  very  rarely  eight. 

Tet'rastich,  a.  [Gr.  tetrastychos,  in  four  rows.]  (Poetry.) 
A  stanza  of  four  verses. 

Tet'rastyle,  n.  [Gr.  tetrastylos .]  (Arch.)  A  build¬ 
ing  having  four  columns  in  front. 

Tetrasyllab'ic,  Tetrasyllab'ical,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  four  syllables. 

Tetrasyl'lable,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

Tet'ter,  n.  [A.  S.  teter,  tetr.\  The  Herpes,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  affect  with  the  disease  called  tetter. 

Tet'ter-tot'ter,  n.  An  amusement  of  children,  in 
which  one  or  more  ride  upon  each  end  of  a  plank  or 
piece  of  timber,  balanced  upon  some  support  in  the 
middle;  see-saw;  also  called  titter -come-totter. 

Tetuau,  (tet-oo-an',)  a  seaport-town  of  Morocco,  Africa, 
prov.  of  El  Garb,  on  the  Mediterranean,  immediately 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  22  m.  from  Ceuta.  The 
environs  are  carefully  planted  with  vineyards  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  grapes  are  exquisite,  and  the  oranges  reck¬ 
oned,  by  some,  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  Lat.  35° 
50'  N.,  Lon.  5°  20''  W.  In  1861,  the  Spanish  government, 
having  determined  to  abandon  its  claims  against  Mo¬ 
rocco,  declared  T.  the  property  of  Spain,  rendered  it 
impregnable,  and  colonized  its  territory.  Pop.  17,000. 

Teu'crium,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  La- 
miacese,  consisting  of  herbs  and  shrubs  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  but  abounding  chiefly  in  the 
northern  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  They  are  called  Germanders.  Several 
species  were  formerly  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  but  are  now  discarded.  The  genus  is  represented 
in  N.  America  by  T.  Canadense,  the  wild  Germander, 
about  two  feet  high,  found  in  fields  and  roadsides 
throughout  the  U.  States. 

Teu'tates.  (Myth.)  A  deity  mentioned  by  Lucan  as 
being  worshipped  with  sacrifices  not  unlike  those  of 
Moloch. 

Teutlli'dse,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Lancet-fish  family, 
comprising  acanthopterygious,  spine-rayed,  herbivorous 
fishes  which  inhabit  the  warmer  seas. 


Ten'ton,  it.  One  of  the  Teutones  or  Teutons.  See  Tec- 

TONES. 

Teu  tones,  or  Teu'tons,  n.  pi.  A  powerful  German 
tribe,  which,  in  alliance  with  the  Cirnbri,  advanced  into 
Illyria,  and  defeated  the  consul  Cn.  Papiritis  Carbo,  at 
Noreia,  b.  c.  113.  They  afterwards  forced  their  way  into 
Roman  Gaul,  and  defeated  Manlius  and  Scipio,  b  c.  105 ; 
and  they  invaded  Spain,  b.  c.  104.  On  their  retreat  from 
Spain,  they  were  met  by  the  Romans,  under  Marius,  at 
Aquse  Sextias,  the  modern  Aix,  and  totally  defeated, 
B.  c.  102. 

Teutou'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Teutones  or  Teutons. 

Teutonic  languages.  A  name  given  to  the  dialects 
which  are  comprised  under  the  High  German,  Low  Ger 
man,  and  Scandinavian  branches  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages.  Of  these,  the  English  and  Dutch  belong 
to  the  Low  German  branch.  These  dialects  cannot  be 
directly  derived  from  each  other,  any  more  than  Greek 
can  be  derived  from  Latin,  or  Latin  from  Greek,  or  either 
of  these  from  Sanskrit;  and  if  they  are  traceable  at  all 
to  a  common  source,  this  source  must  be  found  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  preceding  all  dialects  which  are  known  to  us  his¬ 
torically.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  language  of 
a  tribe  or  nation  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  questions 
of  ethnology.' 

— n.  The  Teutonic  language. 

Teutou'ic  Order,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  military  re¬ 
ligious  order,  which  took  its  rise  about  1189,  during  the 
Crusades.  Frederick  of  Suabia,  on  his  arrival  with  his 
army  before  Acre,  in  1191,  under  the  sanction  of  a  bull 
of  Pope  Coelestine  III.,  named  it  the  Order  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  House  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Jerusalem.  After 
their  return  to  Germany,  they  were,  in  1226,  invited  by 
Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  heathen  Prussians,  and  a  bull  was  issued,  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  do  so.  They  settled  in  Poland  in  1233,  and 
were  united  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  in  1237. 
They  conquered  Prussia  in  1283;  but  insurrections  after¬ 
wards  broke  out,  and  they  were  defeated  by  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  in  a  great  battle  near  Tannenburg,  in 
Germany,  July  15,  1410,  when  the  grand  master  and 
40,000  of  his  followers  were  slain.  The  order,  dissolved 
by  the  peace  of  Cracow,  in  1525,  was  abolished  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  in  1809. 

Teuto'nia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  McKean  co., 
190  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Teuton'icism,  (-sizm,)  n.  A  Germanism. 

Teutop'olis,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Effingham 
co.,  88  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Tev'iot,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  unites 
with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Tew,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tawian ■]  To  prepare  or  dress  by 
beating,  as  hemp  or  leather.  —  To  beat;  to  pull.  —  To 
tease. 

Tewel,  (tu'el,)  n.  [Fr.  tuyan .]  A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for 
smoke ;  an  iron  pipe  in  a  forge  to  receive  the  pipe  of  a 
bellows. 

Tewkesbury,  (tukes'ber-re,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Avon,  10  m.  from  Gloucester. 
Manuf.  Stocking  framework-knitting,  particularly  in 
cotton.  Pop.  7,000. 

Tewkesbury,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hunter¬ 
don  co. 

Tewks'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  about  22  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Texa'na,  iu  Texas,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Jackson 
co.,  150  m.  S.  E.  of  Austin  city. 

Tex'as,  one  of  the  S.  W.  States  of  the  American  Union, 
is  situated  between  Lat.  25°  50'  and  36°  30'  N.,and  Lon. 
93°  30'  and  107°  W. ;  extreme  length  from  S.  E.  to  N.W. 
more  than  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  about 
750  m. ;  area,  237,504  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Okla¬ 
homa,  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas,  being  separated 
from  these  by  the  Red  river;  E.  by  Aikansas  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  the  Sabine ;  S.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  territory  nearly  6 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  inclined  plane, 
gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  ou  the  W.  east¬ 
ward  to  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  all 
having  a  S.E.  direction.  The  State  may  be  divided  into 
three  separate  regions,  differing  iu  many  respects  from 
each  other.  The  first,  or  level,  region,  extends  along 
the  coast  with  a  breadth  inland  varying  from  100  to 
70  and  30  m.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  principally  a 
rich  pasture  land.  The  second  division,  the  largest  of 
the  three,  is  the  undulating  or  rolling-prairie  region, 
which  extends  for  150  or  200  m.  farther  inland,  its  wide 
grassy  tracts  alternating  with  others  that  are  thickly 
timbered.  These  last  are  especially  prevalent  iu  the 
E.,  though  the 
bottoms  and  river 
valleys  through¬ 
out  the  whole 
region  are  well 
wooded.  Lime¬ 
stone  and  sand¬ 
stone  form  the 
common  sub¬ 
strata  of  this  re¬ 
gion;  the  upper 
soil  consists  of  a 
rich  friable  loatn, 
mixed  indeed 
with  sand,  but 
seldom  to  such 
an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  most 


the  Diodon,  they  have  the  faculty 


Fig.  2488.  —  globe-fish. 
( Tetraodon  hispidua .) 


Fig.  2489.  —  seal  of  the  stave. 
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n'Ujt  tz  prduirts.  TL  -  third.  :c  mcrmrx:  -'-ns  rwroo. 
toT~  gftl  principally  in  the  ~W.  iac.  t  :-s  the  item 
a  portfoa  of  the  M-xc:xa  Alps,  and  a  desert 
tract  at  IM  f  :oc  of  the  mi:antA.ns.  It  iu.s  teen  Little  ex- 
pi  t-ceii.  m!  is  without  settlements.  The  mountain  shies 
toe  clothed  with  forests  cf  pine.  oak.  .cedar.  inb  *  great 
nriety  tf  trees  mi  shrubs.  and  they  jadoae  extensive 
aiixvai  Tilleys,  most  of  which  ire  susceptible  of .  "tui- 
tm  mi  .culture.  After  tte  risers  already  mmed.  the 
prinetuaL  oeeiiing  fr-  ra  V.  t  *._  are  the  .  -e.  frvt- 
ity.  Brarce.  Colorado .  and  X  races.  They  all  Sail  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  or  rather  -xoept  the  Brazos  •  art.:  its 
toys  and  lagoons.  The  coast  presents  everywhere  for¬ 
mula  ;  le  :  benac  es  to  aarigatzoo.  in.  the  l .as.  I>:  w.  ream.  w 
tells  of  :.n-d  hr  which  it  os  fenced,  and  winch,  baud 
the  lagooas:  in  the  wont  of  harbors  tor  vessels  .iraving 
c_  -  •  .  •  '  .  _  •  •  and  i  :.:  e  —  • 

cf  the  rivers.  5ciIL  however,  sue  in- vessel's  have  been, 
able  to  enter  and  ascend  these  rivers  to  a  co anlcnHs 
Ctstance.  The  Rio  Grande  'iel  N  rre.  a  noble  stream, 
havimr  an  estimated  course  of  ICO)  m_  ds.  thong-.  in 
J«arts  broken  by  rapcis.  an  important  commercial  chan¬ 
nel-  Gahwtaa  Bay.  into  wh.ch  the  Trinity  Sow s.  fey 
far  the  inest  :a  toe  const,  is  atom  34  m.  in  lengtr  X. 
and  5..  and  from  Id  to  I*  E.  and  W.  Its  aver  are  dec :  t 
as  ado  tt  Id  ft-  In:  in  the  channel  there  are  from  I-  to 
31  ft  water.  The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a 
dry  season.  The  former  lasts  from  December  to  March, 
curing  which.  X  and  X.E.  winds  are  most  prevalent: 
tte  Latter,  freer  March  hli  the  end  -f  Xo  vemter.  during 
which  the  winds  vary  from  the  s.E.  round  to  i.W.  I; 
~.ay  be  sub*iivided  into  seeing.  snntcner.  and  autumn. 
Freer  April  to  reccemher  the  taennometer  in  irSerent 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  found.  at  a  general 
»i  er-age.  to  rat  re  from  to  l'»-  .  average  heat.  9 
a.  X.  T3F  F. :  at  ~mi  ST- ;  3  ?.  x._  IT3.  These  gnat 
heats  are.  however,  tempereii  by  eootiaaal  and  strong 
breeies.  whcch  commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  cou- 
tuewe  ted  about  3  or  4  or  dock  ?.  x.  and  the  n.  reins 
thronghotot  the  year  are  cooL  From  March  to  a>ct;- 
ber  little  ram  ta_s.  though.  thunder-storms  frequently 
oertr.  Inter  the  rest  of  the  year  wee  weather  is 
prevalent :  the  rivers  swell  and  inunlate  the  country, 
an. i  the  rears  ate  gecerally  renders':  impassal  -.  t  w 
is  se-Ii-cr  seen  in  the  winter,  except  oa  the  m>  •ant.u.is. 
The  surface  is  :n  most  parts  covered  wtch  luxuriant  n.a- 
-  tiii  •  -  .  -  erths  •  .  .  -•  • 

the  rana  rawest  te.  wii  clover,  and  wild  rye.  and  tf- 
fo  rung  excel .;t:  pasturage.  Is  Las  also  an  amt  -  sup¬ 
ply  if  timber,  as  weil  for  use  as  for  ornament.  Live- 
nak  V  **r~  ai  sewuem-rTW  .  so  v-ai nab .  e  for  ship-ant. ji- 
iug.  os  r ere  more  abradant  and  of  better  puahty.  per¬ 
haps.  tran  in  any  other  part  of  America.  White.  bia»;x. 
and  t'  et-nasr  asm  eim.  hicxcry.  m.*s.;ni:e  acacia  .  wal¬ 
nut.  -ynam.:re.  bnis  'd nrr.  si>  calieil  fcm  the  Ind.accs 
C'‘.nx  .t  to  tur  their  bo  ws,  cypress,  and  caontch  uo. 
are  aa:cr  the  common  trees :  and  the  mo  on  tamo  us 
pnrus  in  tte  S.E.  arocmd  with  pine  and  ceiar  of  acc-r 
pceiiity  Am:  up  tie  uaturai  cnrioiwtiea  of  the  coon  cry 
is  the  *  Or—  timber  ~  of  X.  Texas,  a  court— in  series 
■:f  Jctesus.  vary. rr  in  wi.ith  from  3  to  ;>.>  m_  and  exteud- 
kp  m  a  iirecs  rue  abort  the  1*T:  of  W.  Loo.  from  the 
weedy  re-zion  a:  toe  sources  of  the  Trinity,  north. war: 
to  the  Arnarsa*  Biver.  It  ac  cears  at  a  instance  Lie  an 
inruten.se  wti.  f  w  ,o.h  and  such  -j  ;:s  -near  rs-rt  r.ty 
f-.-m  the  W_  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  by  am. 
It  Stmts  the  rreat  boundary  of  the  W  prairies.  Texts 
cs  auttiy  suprtL.r;  with  fruits  and  jtarieu  predtea.  The 
r'  -ai-  of  the  Lvatis  is  to*>  warm  for  the  apple. 
t»it  ilm-cst  every  ocher  fruiiof  temperate  climates  comes 
t:  pafetsoc  Pea»:hes.  meloos.  ius.  o  ran  res,  etc  ns. 
p  re-ap  :  es.  rates,  and  olives,  maybe  zrtwet  in  liferent 
Icacalih-s  with  Kuie  cost.  Grapes  are  abundant,  anil 
-.•T  ruth  -  '  -  ta»  *  5oxy  ”  iav  :r  common  to- 1  t  prates 
of  u».et  parts  rf  Ameriox  very  tolerable  wine  has  been 
mate  frem.  them.  Vani.ii* iniiizo,  sarsanarilla.  anti  a 
Larue  vauieev  :f  iyei nz  and  meiiicinal  shrubs  and  plans, 
are  .n i_reuo us :  .and  :a  all  the  river-bottoms  is  an  ux- 
ie -rr: win  :f  cane  so  tr.ci  as  t.:  be  alac  st  ixtervLcs. 
Alt  u  t  ie  wafer-courses  i  -.  and  near  the  sea.  the  iaruer 
trees  are  somett  tees  wreatheii  with  Span.su  meets,  wbroh 
serves  batch  for  i.diier  ami  fer  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
ba»dti_ru-  The  i,:rz  of  Texts  is  particularly  rich  and 
;•  c  -  .  .  -  t  '  •  e-.-e 

the  Ctrl  W  ar.  and  is  sali  lar-nely  culttvaseth  the  best 

.  -  •  v-  •  .  -  :  •  t. 

inn  :r  isotantr  ban' is.  the  rearinr  at  live-stock  has 
:J-t  u  t-e  -  in:  L  -  .  -  utat.  t  1  :_t 

Texan  settlers,  and  many  of  the  prairies  are  cowered 
w.ch  a  valuable  treed  .-f  xeo.  which  scarcely  reipuire. 
and  «rsiLiI  j  ooc  rrOiiT^.  path  more  *:are  or  iKdi- 
t>:c  zzmm  zhr*  pr^rie  ie^r.  Is  l*  e$riiruU^i  zhai 

»j  .Ws  Ami  cpires,  parcbwfi  for  §f.Q40i  w3L  ia  !irra 
Lii*  iZi’rPMgij  cans  a  n 

S.60Ol  TTjcti.  ±z  the  fitzie  price.  SSSJflOO.  A  fr;&£ti  > 
zrh*>r  :i  cattle  »  opec^i  with  X  aw  Orieane :  in«i  the  W 

it.  ■=-!  r’;r  :actle.  The  r-.irrn^  t  L  xz*:  malee 

-rxtcw-i^eij  rcr?^.e: ;  *aeep  thrive  a  the  up  per  iaz.*h«. 
i*zz  re*; lire  fit  lz£  B^irs.  i-. n  p#±o:ar:e**.  w  TrS. 

fox*^  LH-i  tre  commai  The  Stale  is  ii’r-.ded 

ii* .  -Vi  no«:  -  vzz.  : 

.AJIiJrfrSCTX, 


Cate. 

Ciiema.1. 


4 

JLT»J-Sk*? 

-irraifr. 

Anxacrniij, 

i*-i*raaa. 


ffTwy: 

3mm. 

Cuufrra. 

34jjur. 

Br-wxtdi 

Camp. 

Briscoe. 

Carwa. 

3dmi. 

Caaa. 

Bexar, 

Bucaei- 

Caatro. 

Biaatru 

3ar-esfla. 

Oiamaers, 

Bsirtea. 

Barnet. 

Oientee, 

CaatTreil, 

■rhd-C-ii, 

3*3 ’▼he. 

Ca^iu'ia., 

CIa7, 

Braxarla, 

t~*  AlcLt, 

Cooirm, 

Csi  :  ixrr  :r--I. 
C  .luiruiu- 

r.imtmiHti* 

Cantdiiiv 

Caiite. 


‘■.acae,. 

Qaat 

Cvt&BOL. 

Crnw 


BMnn, 

;*tul  anna 


De  ts. 
PoitenA. 

Etanier. 

:  l •  u. 

uiiL 

E^tss*. 

EitViT'feiw 

B  ?!-*«- 

i* 


1 

Lff*t  Out, 

LaJtllfc. 

liiTjug,. 

Lfim, 

IClftCLMniL 

JttTillL. 

VkHio.. 

Inp As. 

Mr*-enri. 

»  f 

Kclfttmacia. 

3L;-Mx-ieL. 

M-ecmi. 

Mfoucrfi.. 


SiYcut, 

Stx  ‘i.riir±i»% 

Si  so.  Jptrw, 
Shi  f  ■rraria. 
Ski.  Saba, 

Srt.  Vtacber, 
Scut’J 
SbicksIM, 
SbeTie. 


Tstjic. 


ynrteH. 

3»!ra.*-urie.. 

IWTi. 

Mnr*r5f, 

Kinjf^r. 

V  aoapladhaki 
Xwnsrro, 
3te*vMaL, 

V  l».hT 

Vkllirnt*- 

OdflDtt 


*.ruiR. 
?ui  rhxru. 
FlLlilUh. 

Mw. 


r-rwfg.imt 


filTTllT 

GafiBaopw, 

i^vrxh. 

<5dII*s»oie. 


■!«mair. 

GwaiOL 


fttK 

Fimer 

In? 
F-ii.7ir.h~  . 
2*i  5L.r»r, 
tisprefc. 
Efftipii, 

^{iSteraun. 


1**5?  a  new  C-sssrnuc:a  was  »i:c- si  ami  the  stare, 
after  Lav  cur  a  1.  c  te :  the  loch  amendment  to  theXarional 
Ootsucrtum  was  r?a.imittei  to  r-presentation  in  Con- 
gres*.  P  :  Iff  _b>5-'25  :  lib-'  1.150. ».. 

Tex  iu  Pst  w  l-u.  a  v  of  Uaaster  co. 

Tex  el.  an  island  :f  Hcliin't.  :u  the  Tuyier  Zee.  sep»- 
rm-i  fr  ■—  the  c:  r teeter  i  :f  Xrrth  Holland  by  the  nar¬ 
row  cianre-I  callei  the  Miut-i.ep.  iLp.  o.iisi. 

Text-  secr.  v,.  Ft  r<rro  Lit.  icxiu,  from  (er:.  to 
v-itL  i  written  i  nmf  uri  n ;  a  dis.  .  arse  or  ccmpo- 
stn .  r  -tffii  wiiici  a  note  or  cormertary  is  written.  —  A 
verse  c  passiane  :f  setup  tttre  which  a  pres : her  selects  is 
the  sxtieitt  of  a  toseoerse:  any  particular  passane  of 
Sctr.p-tttre  used  as  author. ty  in  muucn-.ut  for  proof  of  a 
b;o  tut  —  -  -  •  .  '  r  .  .• 

recri.  mdile  xrr  small  Sot. 

Text -book.  •  A  oo k  o:cta:r.:ag  the  1 -ailing  prim 
hj-Les  :c  most  :?se.:-ru.int  points  of  a  science  or  branch 
f  Li-rcr  turmns-l  iu  crier  for  the  use  of  students. 

Text-hand.  A  Larue  hard  in  writing. 

Tex  tile.  lia-  c  free  :*ro.  tsutu,  a?  weave.] 

V ever.  ;r  capaL'.e  if  :-:tu  woven. 

Textorial.  Tex  trine,  -i.  Pertainruut.  weaving. 

Text  -pen.  u  A  p-rt  for  enurcssinr 

Text  ual.  Ccurtei  rr  tie  :-xt~:  -erring  fer  texts. 

Text  aalist.  me  who  r  rots  t:  the  trxt:  one  who 
is  w  G1  verse-r  in  the  scrip  *ures,  and  can  easily  quote 
texts. 

Text  nhlly.  ui?  In  the  text  :r  tody  of  a  work :  in 
■mori—oe  with  a  text. 

Text  nary._  C*ne  ready  in  citmu  texts. 

Text  nre.  hit.  teutr.-u.  ft :  —  te. ro.  tenfiaf.  to  weave.] 
A  -  '  - :  r;  — o  t_it  v  . _  :•  v  - -r  — 


The  ersuosih'-u  :c  tor 


cuitn  of  threads,  n laments,  cr 


:<ther  s. so  for  toces.  rrterwo-ven  :  the  disposition  of  the 
several  pnuus  of  any  body  in  connection  with  each  other, 
i-r  the  manner  in  which  the  cons ri men:  parts  are 


.  . ' n>-u  ■ 


tmnii. 

t-i.at . 


T.e  -  rrttiti  t  ms  a-e  A  u-rin  the  state  cat  eta.  , 

-il.u  Art.:  .  I’t _ o-.  Gove,-  r  H  nnc  n.  F C'CUh  'V erth. 

Wari..  El  ?ts, .  laerfotoa.  Jtarsri.31.  Paris.  sLecunau- 
Litreiii..  Go  eifo  .oca earn.  Texarkana.  v.  u:cia, 
A  .ere  u.-  t.  :ru  trr  f;.,-  — Ir-  :  -i- 

Itotoaie  ntNa,totKMHM,aMkvgoi^aiwM^| 
in  rw  M  vxj:i.  c.  'tu.-n  a. id  uamie.  T.  staiii*  f  rs: 
am.  ru  :  _T  sttt-s  A  the  7r  —  -  A:  rr.ru 
6;  tii*  sc.it-  :  tec.—*-  f  If 'fe  the  exerntiTe  :  Seers 
oiasrst  a  u  vi—  -  jrnt.-niu.--r  "r*u  :<r.  se:  'y  state, 
c.ep  tr:  Ger-fress  .  r-r.  tnr  r.-an-iSiS  : -.er,  old  a:::  n.">-y- 
isuera-.  aii  h  :u  ~  e  -  r  ;  y«-srs  art  r-ected  It  -  r 
pei-ple.  ei'iept  the  *e:  y  :f  s*ate.  wbi  is  apf i-iiwted  iy 
'  I  -  .  •  -  •  "•  -  -  • 

too  th—  fw  4  yean, and  91  Fiienwieline  te  J 
Tears:  tb-  ru.-liuxre  re:-  -nrroLy.  Judiciary, 
eioasus  A  a  -utcere  :  tr.  craapooed  A.  a  chief  and  tw  : 
ias'0-A ce  ;nhres.  -  -vet  :y  trr  te  o-ie  :tr  f  vetrs :  a 
—  -  i 1  -  elr  :  -  v  ears 

irstri'CU  o  t-u.  county  r  ;<arts.  ami  Rotates  (  the  jea.ee. 
T'rr  fbsurtot  aud  :•  urty  ; i ires  are  e'.ertei  for  4  years  - 
tiers  ire  d£ ‘nion-  itshmtrs.  each  v  :i  a  _  i  ir-  or  i  a 
litssrtet  .nt'iurt  is  held  rwu.ee  a  year  in  suach  c-stiiity . 
the  rear ty  pnir-e  ore  elertei  foe  tw;  yean.  La 
Siifoe.  me  irsnoi  err  .re-,  e'e:  tei  a  four  cu  Motor. .rn. 
Bay  ItifT.  A  sijii.r.-.-  se-n  -meut  arid  mistsirn  vi- 
Sceuieii  in  H?S*1  .  tt  s  o  u  itiariioned.  In  1715.  tie 

eu-a.  try  was  sectie:  :y  lie  s; locro- As.  unite  the  name 
«f  SewPhiitctn.ee.  and  sevec-ai  miss.-ns  esiailished : 
bat  the  Cocnauots  aait  A;>t:_e  In  ions.,  amine  the 
mist  war-lit  e  in  Amsrina,  ori  still  the  terre-r  ctf  the 
borfor  sectlem-eu  ts.  i  r.fo-rei  the  jc-nuress  ctf  the  cccti- 
sry  Is.  1*0!.  ven  hienstona  wos  ceded  Iy  France  to 
tie  T  s-  5.  : . t-t.. :y  torn  spun  and  tie  U.  S-  ;e- 
a  -msccner  terett icy.  Frore  lf(C»6  to  1F16.  setsle- 
13  were  ftcunet.  and  several  attertj  ts  mate  to  wrest 
muntry  fr  cx  *;tt  tu  .  te  f  these  tu  lfli.  _. fi.i 
Ameeicans  and  M  - 1  cans  were  ki  lei.  ani  TXi  -no-  - 
touts  ::  son  Art.  r  Menu  a  snon.si  refr.ree.  rartet 
some  successes,  bnn  was  deieoted  and  fiicn  To.-frne.  a 
Gulf  piriUi  uutde  a  settiemett  at  Gaiveemw  in  lSla,  hut 
t:  was  .r:  ten  up  tn  1S£L  In  If  Li  the  r.ver  so: .  re 
wos  escarhsheid  as  tie  lo-tndary  In  lf36,  Mnses  Aus¬ 
tin.  an  American,  u  :  a  lacue  crant  :f  lands  :n  71  frier 
the  M ex.  ::an  c  tt mire  it  ant  lertr  a  settlement,  width 
rapnily  increasiet:  .  tt  many  f  the  se-ttlers  were  :-f  s 
Law  Less  .a  rLaraiu.ee,  than  is  Is30.the  p  .  v  emmet,  t  fcir- 
biade  any  mere  Amerio-ons  cccmr  ist:  Texas.  In  lfSS 
o  inixtiia  if  stetuiers.  i!  X‘.  in  nuur'cer.  made  an 
uuemcieasfui  attempt  t:  focus  an  independent  Mexa.uor 
fua.te  :  ant  tn  1  *33  a  pr:  Tbe  .  na..  u:  sennet:  wos  brae, 
f.auu  II  cist  to  pt.  :  _  :>sen  c.  tnmor.dar-tn-ci..eI.  and  the 
Mei  oAns  muven  :it  if  Texas.  Santa  Anna  President 
of  Mexjt  -.nvaied  tre  cc-untry  with  T.alW  men.  and 
arber  s:me  successes-  was  entirely  r;<s:ed  at  San  Jam: a. 
ApctI  -1  an:  7  ieoia.u  -  an  mdeteniies:  rejn:  ar- 

kno  wieruei  Iff"  y  the  C  5  .  an:  in  1*G3  iy  Fnr.and. 
France,  am  r o  o'  : ur  Is  Deos-mier.  I *-  T.  was  an¬ 
nexe!  to  the  T  S  .  tut  was  ccvaded  ly  Ml  I  ill  which 
r.ac  never  arkro  w  eduet  :ts  ndepeuidenoe.  and  thus 
:rur rite:  the  war  w.ti  the  U.  States.  In  Fet.mary. 

I *'1.  7.;.  ..net  the  Se:  ess.  ox.  ant  itettu  the  w  ar  fnr- 

rrsreit  t:  the  Coaifet -rat ee  .  mr.-ose  sutp  Lei.  a  larre 
rum cer  A.  trcocis.  sev era.  able  ;  5 :-erv  and  one  ci  its 
must  suo  -eisf  ..  u-rera  -s.  o  M cCuth coh.  i:  tu  iden- 
t. u :  wutn  tr-  hrsc. : ry  ;  -  tie  f*ote  as  a  jiotu: se r  Leader, 
an  i  i ,  -i  at  the  , ntt ,e  af  pea  rndre.  Arkansas.  In 


to* a*.'  a  town  cf  Fes.  in  Africa.  GO  m.  from  Fez  ; 

y«jc  lljM. 

Tewneo.  :r  Tix: n.e-i  olo.  i  Lak^  :f  MexiiX,arh 

l. --2  aa-  FI  :<  tns  r.ty  ;f  Mexic:.  Id  m  l:ru  ani  S  m .in 
-ts  greaMst  wi-dti.  It  was  formerly  much  more  cn ten¬ 
sive  and  cont-o-eii  numeruas  ULxndm  upon  which  the 
:!:  my  .f  Hexes  was  fcsilt  Its  waters  are  srrt nzty 
ito|wi  pill  4  with  adL — A  tow  aw  tk  above  hbe.  li 

m.  LN.L  if  Mexico,  was  anciently  of  considerable  im¬ 
ps  rtanre.  cf  widen  only  tie  rums  of  its  palaces  ani 
ten,;.'  -s  regia.  ~  It  cc-t tarns  tmema  han  isome  moG- 
em  ei  foes,  i  >«-  ai  t.  £LOL 

Thackeray.  ^ nr.- ■  *  Mum. is.  an  English  noTei- 
isi  ani  essayist.  X  in  Calcutta.  If  11.  was  eiriv  sent  to 
Enu  nd  was  -urc  atei  nest  at  :i  e  Charter  Hits  Sir  coL. 
i  tit  nnaLy  at  Cantu  rue.  It  was  n;t,  h:  weTer.  till  near 
Los  'cum— th  year  that  he  atop tei  literature  as  his  pro¬ 
fess:*,  fine  as  a  cowxrtfcwicv  to  the  rimes,  and  sutse- 
:-e::;y  t  toe  U-a.-raiu-s  and  so-.n  texas  noted  for 
its  w.t  ani  sarutsta  uu«for  tie  stunature  of  ~ Michael 
At.u-1  Ttmtu-L"  nud-r  wi  h  pseud :uym  he  published 
t_-  Greet  Fiy.-rti  Ir.zm  vd,  .i  Jcwraejr  from  CrmxiJ 
U>  Ostrz.  and  severai  coders.  Hts  forst  Important,  and 
cemo  o.y  -  greatest  work,  was  Vmccy  Fu: Front  this 
time  his  cepuuatt:  u  was  estaitfoheii.  and  every  subse¬ 
quent  pr.iduotton  Las  bee*  a  success.  Pakdemu,  ij- 
vtt.vti  TVrf  .Wcno.  an  i  Tie  FVj-iswrvj J«xmes  t 
In.ary.  TV  jEaajiui.a  ftov-nha  Tie  f*o4  ihpert.  Tie 
A  u-atvey  «f  Pfelij.  TV  Gmur  Tl-tgfmrpf  Di  mxomd, 
&zr—i  iy-wi  v.  an  i  t_s  essays  entitled  Tie  Fbwr  Georjez, 
ore  amtnu  the  most  oeleb  rated  of  its  works.  D. 
1SS. 

Ttiais..  tiiu-ar.  a  fan  its  Athenian  courtesan.  She  »o- 
r.impiamet  Alexandsr  wi:.  tu rnt  an  orgy,  was  per¬ 
suaded  ly  her  to  iesurty  the  city  cf  Persepclis.  After 
tie  death  :  f  the  Marato-  ar  ccmtuercr.  she  became  the 
wde  cf  Ptolemy.  k:t  :f  Fuypt. 

Thai  amn«.  u.  [Gt  a  :-i  ;r  couch.'  3-  ■:  The  apex 
cf  the  peduncle  tr  feral  axis,  upon  which  the  different 
whirls  of  a  soitary  do  wsr  are  anat god.  In  the  major¬ 
ity  of  plants  the  T.  is  a  litiie  fattened  surface  or  point, 
in  n:  way  remarkable:  but  in  some  plans  it  becomes 
mom  emaruei  and  then  assumes  a  variety  of  shapes, 
ant  tits  mi-mdes  to  a  co nsl-ierable  extent  the  form  of 
tie  fewer  In  the  pi  re-apple  it  is  nearly  cylindrical; 
in  the  raspberry  is  is  corneal :  in  the  r:<se  it  forma  a 
co -ti cavity  upon  winch  she  carpels  are  placed. 

Avast  Tie  place  where  v  t«vs  has.  or  is  ccnadered 
to  have,  its  .-ir.ru-. 

Thall>e-rsr.  stbiaruy:.  a  Swuss  p  anlsu.  3  in  Geneva. 

I*7tb  was  -innate:  cs  Vienna und-r  Hum-!  He  played 
fee  she  rrss  tine  is  public  in  Itoii  made  bis  debto  in 
Pams  tn  1*54.  and  from  that  time  atsaired  great  eele- 
betry.  T.  is  the  fccn-for  of  she  school  of  which  Chopin. 
1‘Lhier.  Lien,  and  ether  m.-ieru  composers,  were  fol- 
irwers.  He  marrfoii  In  1*47  a  daughter  cf  LatLache, 
ant  Laving  spent  sice  seven  years  in  the  T.  States,  re¬ 
lumed  and  look  its  residence  in  Europe.  H>  composi- 
t_.:>us  oototot  cf  uqiili n  catt.Lki*.  variations,  etudes. 
An.  fur  tie  pat  -  -rte.  I>  as  V  h~  lee.  1170. 

Thaler.  «.  ’<GerT  A  Prussian  silver  coin  =  about 
?!  73.  In  a  thaler  there  are  31'  slver  pu-McAm. 

Thales.  z\ a  Greek  pi  -:pie-  at  i  ;ue  of  tie 
7  wise-  me*,  i.  ait.  tG!  i.  c.  Having  traveile-i  ever  the 
East  in  the  stuiiy  i  rata  and  kno  wleiige.  and  after 
a  c-g  ilT&e  spent  n  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Milena, 
where  he  estal lisiud  a  school  of  phi'. :ec p hy .  and  tad 
Anaximander  and  Pythag-cras  as  iisorples.  He  was  the 
£rsb  t:  cotogve  the  appure-u:  diameter  cf  the  sun.  and 
wit  re-.asc  tiid  os.  he  nature  and  course  of  eclipses.  D. 
ihi  1.  C. 

Thalia,  tom -Is -n  if  Yt.i.  One  of  tie  r:ue  Muses, 
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Fig.  2490.  —  thalia. 


who  presided  over  festivals,  pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented 
leaning  on  a  column, 
holding  a  mask  in  her 
right  hand,  by  which 
(she  is  distinguished 
from  her  sisters,  as 
also  by  a  shepherd's 
crook. 

Thalic'triim,  n. 

( Bot .)  The  Meadow 
Kuo,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ranunculace.se. 

Thalictrum  cornuti  is 
a  handsome  herbace¬ 
ous  plant,  3-4  ft.  high, 
racemose  roots,  and 
smooth,  finely-divided 
leaves.  It  is  common 
in  meadows. 

Thal'ite,  ».  {Min.) 

A  kind  of  Soapstone 
of  a  pale  yellowish- 
green  color,  which  is 
found  diffused  in  the 
amygdaloidal  trap- 
rocks  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior. 

Thal'Iite,  n.  (Min.) 

A  variety  of  epidote. 

Thal  lium,  n.  [Gr. 
thaltas,  a  young  shoot 

or  twig.]  ( C/iem .)  A  metal  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1861.  The  spectrum  of  this  product  furnished  a  singu¬ 
larly  brilliant  green  line,  which  led  him  to  examine 
it  further,  and  suggested  the  above  name.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  some  varieties  of  pyrites  and  in  the  re¬ 
sidue  of  the  evaporation  of  certain  mineral  waters.  It 
is  a  soft  lead-like  metal ;  its  specific  gravity  between  11 
and  12;  its  atomic  weight  204;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air; 
fuses  at  about  560°,  and  at  about  600°  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  green  light ;  in  ductility,  malleability,  and 
tenacity,  it  much  resembles  lead.  It  forms  alloys  with 
most  of  the  other  metals.  It  forms  two  oxides,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  protoxide  (  =  T10).  This 
oxide  is  soluble  in  water,  furnishing  an  alkaline  liquor 
which  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  it  is  yellow  when  anhy¬ 
drous,  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  sulphide. 
No  precipitate  is  formed  in  solution  of  sulphate  or  ni¬ 
trate  of  thallium  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  the  car¬ 
bonated  alkalies  give  a  precipitate  in  very  concentrated 
solutions;  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  give  yel¬ 
lowish  precipitates.  The  salts  of  thallium  are  very 
poisonous  ;  they  are  colorless,  when  formed  with  color¬ 
less  acid,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  feeble  electric 
currents.  Symbol,  Tl. 

I’hal'log'eiis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  thallos,  a  shoot,  and  gennao, 
to  bring  forth.]  (Bot.)  The  first  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  comprising  those  cryptogams  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and  exhibit  nothing 
like  the  green  leaves  of  phsenogams.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  there  are  leaf-like  expansions,  they  are  not 
arranged  symmetrically  round  a  stem,  and  are  des¬ 
titute  of  all  traces  of  stomates  and  breathing  pores; 
while  in  those  lichens  or  Algte  whose  stems  are  of  long 
duration,  though  there  may  be  something  like  centri¬ 
fugal  growth  indicated  by  zones,  it  is  of  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  nature  from  that  of  acrogens.  The  most  definite 
point  of  distinction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  spores 
of  acrogens  when  germinating  produce  either  a  cellular 
mass  or  plant,  in  which  bodies  called  archegonia  are 
formed,  which  by  impregnation  produce  from  an  em¬ 
bryonic  cell  either  a  new  plant  or  a  spore-bearing  cap¬ 
sule,  while  in  thallogens  no  bodies  corresponding  to 
archegonia  are  ever  produced.  T.  includes  the  3  al¬ 
liances  Aloales,  Fuxgaees,  and  Lichexales. 

Thal’lns,  It.;  pi.  Thalli.  (Bot.)  This  term,  used  to 
indicate  a  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves  into  one  gen¬ 
eral  mass,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  thallogens  immedi¬ 
ately  bearing  the  fructification,  more  particularly  to  the 
cellular  mass  in  which  the  perithecia  are  enclosed,  or 
still  more  especially  to  the  whole  vegetative  system  of 
lichens. 

Thames,  (terns,)  the  largest  and  most  important  river 
of  England,  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  abt.  2  m. 
S.  of  Cirencester,  and  near  Lechlade,  138  m.  from  Lon¬ 
don,  becomes  navigable  for  barges.  After  receiving  the 
Windrnsh  and  the  Evenlode,  it  reaches  Oxford,  turning 
round  the  city  towards  the  N.E.  It  is  here  joined  by 
the  Charwell,  after  which  it  proceeds  to  Abingdon,  and  I 
thence  to  Dorchester,  where  it  receives  the  Thame. 
Continuing  its  course  S.E.  by  Wallingford  to  Reading, 
and  forming  a  boundary  to  the  cos.  of  Berks,  Bucks,  j 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it  washes  the 
towns  of  Henley,  Marlow,  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Eton, 
Egham,  Staines,  Laleham,  Chertsey.  Weybridge,  Sliep- 
perton,  Walton,  Sudbury.  E  and  W.  Moulsev,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Thames  Ditton,  Kingston.  Teddington,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Richmond,  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Kew,  Mortlake, 
Barnes,  Chiswick,  Hammersmith,  Putney,  Fulham, 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Lambeth.  Here, 
on  its  N.  bank,  are  Westminster  ami  London,  and,  on 
the  opposite  side,  Southwark  :  forming  together  one 
continued  city,  extending  to  Limehouse  and  Deptford; 
and  hence  it  rolls  by  Greenwich,  Erith,  Greenhithe, 
Gravesend,  and  Margate,  into  the  North  Sea.  It  receives, 
in  its  course  from  Dorchester,  the  rivers  Kennet,  Lod- 
dou,  Coin,  Wey,  Mole,  Wandle,  Lea,  Boding,  Darent. 


and  Medway,  and  drains  a  basin  estimated  at  an  area 
of  6,160  sq.  m.  Total  course,  215  m.  It  is  navigable  to 
Deptford  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  to  London  Bridge 
for  vessels  of  200  tons.  It  is  tunnelled  at  London. 

Thames,  a  river  of  Connecticut,  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Quinebaug.  Shetucket,  and  Yantic  rivers, 
near  Norwich,  in  New  London  co.,  and  enters  the  E. 
extremity  of  Long  Island  Sound  after  a  S.  course  of  14  m. 

Thames,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  rises  in  Oxford  co., 
and  flows  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  160 
m.  At  the  Moravian  settlement,  on  that  river,  Oct.  5, 
1813,  the  Americans,  under  Gen.  IV.  U.  Harrison,  de¬ 
feated  the  English  under  Gen.  Proctor,  and  in  this  bat¬ 
tle,  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  Indian 
chief  Tecumseh,  q.  «.,  was  killed. 

Tham’muz,  or  Tam'muz,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Phoeni¬ 
cian  deity,  identified  with  Adonis,  the  father  (according 
to  one  legend)  of  Friapus. 

(Calendar.)  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  answering  to  part  of  June  and  July,  and  contain¬ 
ing  29  days. 

Than,  cony.  [A.  S.  thonne,  tlitenne.]  A  particle  placed 
in  comparison  after  some  comparative  adjective  or  ad¬ 
verb;  noting  a  less  degree  of  the  quality  compared  in 
the  word  that  follows  than  ;  as,  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength. 

— prep.  In  comparison  with. 

“  You  are  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  he 
As  be  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me.”  —  Prior . 

Thanatol'ojry,  n-  [Gr-  thanatos,  death,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.]  A  description,  or  the  doctrine,  of  death.  Uungl. 

Thane,  ( thaine ,)  n.  [A.  S.  thegn,  to  serve.]  (Eng.  Hist.) 
A  name  originally  applied  to  the  minister  or  servant  of 
a  king  or  chief;  and  as  these  were  often  persons  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power,  it  came  to  signify  a  particular  rank 
or  dignity.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  applied 
to  all  landed  proprietors  below  the  rank  of  earl  and 
above  that  of  alderman.  There  were  also  superior  and 
common  or  inferior  thanes.  In  Scotland,  the  title 
seems  to  have  been  higher  than  in  England,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  territory  of  a  county. 

Thane'dom,  n.  The  property  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
thane. 

Thank,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thancian.]  To  express  gratitude 
to  for  a  favor ;  to  make  acknowledgments  to  for  kind¬ 
ness  bestowed. 

— n.  (Generally  in  the  plural.)  [A.  S.  thane.]  Expression 
of  gratitude ;  an  acknowledgment  made  to  express  a 
sense  of  favor  or  kindness  received. 

Thank'fitl,  a.  Grateful;  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
kindness  received,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

ThankTulIy,  adv.  With  a  grateful  seuse  of  favor 
or  kindness  received. 

Thank 'ful  ness,  n.  Expression  of  gratitude;  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  favor  ;  gratitude;  a  lively  sense  of 
good  received. 

Thank'less,  a.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  not  ac¬ 
knowledging  favors;  not  obtaining  thanks, or  notlikely 
to  gain  thanks. 

Thank'lessly,  adv.  With  ingratitude ;  unthankfully. 

Thank'lessiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  thankless; 
ingratitude;  failure  to  acknowledge  a  kindness. 

Thank'-oflferiiig',  n.  An  offering  made  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  mercy. 

Thanks'givei*,  n.  One  who  gives  thanks  or  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  kindness. 

Thanksgiving',  n.  Act  of  rendering  thanks,  or 
expressing  gratitude  for  favors  or  mercies;  a  public 
celebration  of  divine  goodness;  also,  a  day  set  apart  for 
religious  services  in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
goodness. 

Tha  nk'u'orthi  ness.  n.  Stateof  being  thankworthy. 

Thank'worthy,  a.  That  deserves  thanks  or  grati¬ 
tude. 

Tliann,  (tan,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Haut 
Rhin,  22  in.  from  Colmar.  Manuf.  Cotton  handker¬ 
chiefs,  twist,  hosiery,  starch,  and  salt.  Pop.  6,000. 

Thap'  sia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacex , 
anciently  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  products ;  the  Cy- 
reneau  Silphium,  or  Laser  cyreniacum,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  the  produce  of  one  of  the  species.  They  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  all  natives  of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Tka  rill,  n.  [A.  S.  thearm .]  Intestines  twisted  into  a 
cord. 

Tha'sos,  Thas'sus,  Tas'so.  an  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  4  m.  from  the  mainland  ;  area,  85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000. 

That,  pron.,  or  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S.  thcet,  the,  that.] 
Not  thia  but  the  other;  the  former  person  or  thing;  the 
more  distant  thing,  as  opposed  to  this;  designating  or 
pointing  to  some  person  or  thing  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  before;  often  used  emphatically. 

— pron.  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whom,  or  which  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  the  antecedent  person  or  thing. 

— cony.  Because;  noting  a  reason;  noting  the  object,  the 
final  end,  or  purpose;  noting  a  result  or  consequence. 

Thatch,  n.  [A.  S.  thac,  three.]  A  covering ;  a  roof ; 
straw  or  other  substance  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  for  securing  them 
from  rain,  Ac. 

— ?<.  a.  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds,  or  some  similar  sub¬ 
stance. 

Thatched,  a.  Covered  with  straw  nr  thatch. 

Thatch'in;;,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  buildings 
with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  water;  the  materials 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Thail'llia t  rope.  n.  [Gr.  thauma,  a  wonder,  themn,  I 
turn.]  An  optical  toy,  illustrating  the  persistence  of 
impressions  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Thaiiniatur'^ic.  Thaiimatnr'gical,  a.  Ex¬ 
citing  wonder;  working  wonders. 
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|  Thanmatur'gist,  n.  [L.  Lat.  thaumaturgus.]  A 
performer  or  worker  of  wonders  or  miracles. 

I  lian  matiirgy,  n.  [Gr.  thauma,  lliaumatos,  a  won¬ 
der,  and  ergon,  work.]  Act  of  performing  something 
wonderful.  b 

Thaw,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  thawan  ]  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  be¬ 
come  fluid,  as  ice  or  snow ;  to  become  so  warm  as  to 
melt  ice  and  snow. 

— v.  a.  To  melt;  to  dissolve,  as  ice,  snow,  hail,  or  frozen 
earth. 

— n.  The  melting  of  ice  or  snow;  the  resolution  of  ice 
into  the  state  of  a  fluid. 

Thaw'y,  a.  Growing  liquid ;  thawing. 

Thax'ton’s,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
30  m.  W.  of  Lynchburg. 

The,  definite  article.  [A.  S.]  A  word  prefixed  to  nouns 
in  the  singular  and  plural  number,  to  indicate  what 
particular  thing  or  things  are  meant;  used  also  before 
adjectives  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree. 

Thea,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tea. 

Thean'tliropism,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  god,  and  anthropos, 
man.]  The  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

Tliean'lhropy,  n.  Union  of  the  diviue  and  human 
nature. 

Tke'archy,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  and  archo,  to  govern.]  The¬ 
ocracy. 

The'atin,  The'atine,  n.  [Fr.;  It.  Teatino.]  (Eccl.) 
A  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
earliest  of  the  communities  of  regular  clerks  ;  it  was 
founded  in  1524  by  St.  Cajetaii  of  Thiene.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  besides  the  ordinary  monastic  vows,  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  the  duties  of  the  care  of  souls,  preaching 
against  heresies,  tending  the  sick  and  convicts,  while 
they  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  possessing 
property  or  asking  for  alms. 

Theatre,  ( the'a-ter ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  theatrum ;  Gr.  thed- 
tron,  from  theaomai,  to  see.]  Among  the  ancients,  an 
edifice  in  which  spectacles  or  shows  were  exhibited  for 
the  amusement  of  spectators. —  Among  the  moderns, 
a  house  for  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces;  a  play-house. — A  place 
rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre  ;. 
as,  a  theatre  of  oaks.  (Harte..) — A  place  of  action  or  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  scholastic 
exercises,  as  in  a  college.  —  A  room  with  circular  seat* 
and  a  table  in  the  centre  turning  on  a  pivot,  for  ana¬ 
tomical  demonstrations. 

(Mil.)  The  scene  of  operations  of  an  army. 

Theat'ric,  TheatTieal,  a.  [Gr.  theatrikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  theatre,  or  to  scenic  representa¬ 
tions;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic  performers; 
calculated  for  display  ;  pompous  ;  as,  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances,  theatrical  costumes,  &c. 

Theat'rically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  players  or 
actors  on  the  stage  ;  in  a  manner  suiting  tl>e  stage. 

Theat'ricals,  n.  pi.  Dramatic  performances. 

The'baine,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Opium. 

Thebes,  (theebs.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  remains  of  a  great 
city,  which,  at  an  early  period,  was  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  the  ruins  of  which,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extended  for 
7  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Nile.  Among  its  tem¬ 
ples,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Karnak  (Fig. 
918)  and  Luxor,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river.  A  mon¬ 
olith  obelisk  of  the  former  has  been  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concord.  Several  vil¬ 
lages  are  scattered  over  the  site  of  this  ancient  city*,  the 
importance  of  which  was  destroyed  after  its  capture  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  in  the  3d  century  b.  c. 

Thebes,  Thiva,  the  cap.  of  Bceotia  in  ancient  Greece, 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  under  Cadmus,  b.  c.  1550  or  b.  c.  1400.  They 
were  driven  out  by  the  Boeotians,  B.  C.  1124.  Platsea, 
one  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  revolted  from  Thebes  B.  c.  510, 
aud  applied  for  help  to  Athens.  A  war  ensued  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
This  caused  much  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  in  the  Persian  war,  B.  c.  480,  the  Thebans  deserted 
the  cause  of  Greece  and  fought  against  the  Athenians  at 
Platiea,  b.  c.  479.  The  Athenians  invaded  Bceotia,  and 
established  a  democratic  government  in  Thebes,  b.c.456. 
The  Thebans  were  allies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  b.  c.  431-b.  c.  404.  Sparta  having  claimed 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  the  Thebans  joined 
the  Athenians,  B.  c.  395.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  B.  c.  387,  and  deprived  Thebes  of  her 
supremacy  over  Boeotia.  The  Spartans,  who  treacher¬ 
ously  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes  b.  c.  382,  were  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Leuctra,  in  July,  b.  c.  371 ;  and  the  Thebans  re¬ 
gained  their  power  in  Greece.  Thebes  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Alexander  III.,  b.  c.  335,  after  which  it  never 
again  formed  an  independent  state.  Cassander  restored 
the  city  b.  c.  315,  and  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  b.  c. 
293,  and  again  B.  c.  290.  The  Thebans  were  defeated  in 
an  attempt  to  expel  the  Bulgarians  from  Greece  in  1040, 
and  their  city  was  plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily 
in  1146.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Greece  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  modern 
Thebes  has  a  pop.  of  abt.  10,000. 

Thebes,  (theebz,)  in  Illinois, a  post-village  of  Alexander 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  144  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Thebolas'tic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Opium. 

The  Ruttes,  in  California,  a  group  of  porphyritic 
mountains,  in  Sutter  co.,  11  m.  W.  of  Marysville,  30  in. 
in  circumference,  the  principal  peak  of  which  is  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea 

The'ca,  n. ;  pi.  Thecie.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  (hike,  a  case, 
box.  chest.]  A  case. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  lobes  of  an  anther;  also,  the  spore- 
vessel  of  a  moss. 

(Allot )  A  case,  sheath,  or  inclosure. 

Thecapliore,  ( the'ka-for ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  theke,  a 
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case,  and  phoros,  bearing.]  (Bot.)  A  surface  or  organ 
covered  with  thecse ;  also,  the  long  stalk  upon  which 
the  ovarium  of  certain  plants  is  seated,  as  in  the  caper- 
bush. 

Tlie'cla,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Lyc.enid.e. 

The  codont,  n.  [From  Or.  theke ,  a  case,  and  odous, 
odontos ,  a  tooth.]  ( Pal .)  An  extinct  saurian,  having 
the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets. 

• — a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  thecodonts ;  having  the 
teeth  fixed  iu  a  bony  socket. 

Thee,  pron .,  the  objective  case  of  Thou,  q.  v. 

Theft,  n.  [A.  S.  theqfth,  thyfth.]  Act  of  thieving  or  of 
stealing;  the  private,  unlawful,  felonious  taking  of  an¬ 
other  person’s  goods  or  movables,  with  an  intent  to 
steal  them. — The  thing  stolen. 

( Law .)  Same  as  Larceny. 

Theine,  n.  ( C/iem .)  See  Caffeine. 

Their,  ( thdr ,)  pronominal  or  possessive  adj.  [A.  S. 
hiora.]  Of  them,  or  belonging  to  them  ;  iu  the  plural, 
theirs ,  the  possessive  case  of  they. 

Theism,  (' the'izm ,)  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  Lat.  Deus,  God.]  Ety¬ 
mologically,  theism  is  the  same  word  as  deism;  but  a 
distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  them,  the  name 
theist  being  applied  to  those  who,  while  they  reject  the 
idea  of  an  external  revelation,  maintain  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  who  directs  the  government  of  the  cosmos 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  His  beneficent  power;  the 
deist,  on  the  other  hand,  being  defined  as  one  who  holds 
that  God,  having  before  creation  laid  down  a  law  or 
laws,  leaves  those  laws  to  execute  themselves  without 
further  action  on  His  own  part. 

Tlieiss,  [Hung.  Tisza,]  (tice,)  a  river  of  Hungary,  rising 
from  two  springs  on  theN.E.  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
called  the  Black  and  the  White  Theiss.  After  a  course 
of  500  m.  it  joins  the  Danube,  22  m.  from  Peterwardein. 

Tlie'ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
—  correlative  to  atheist. 

Tlieis'tie.  Theis'tical,  a.  Pertaining  to  theism, 
or  to  a  theist ;  according  to  the  doctrine  held  by  theists. 

Them,  pron.  [The  objective  case  of  they,  and  of  both 
genders.]  Those;  those  persons  or  things. 

Theme,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr  thema,  from  Gr.  tithemi.]  That 
which  is  placed  or  laid  down,  as  for  argument ;  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  a  proposition  for  discussion ;  a  topic  on  which  a 
person  writes  or  speaks  ;  as,  his  conduct,  was  the  theme 
of  conversation.  —  A  short  essay  or  dissertation  com¬ 
posed  by  a  student,  generally  on  some  specified  subject. 

(Gram.)  A  radical  verb,  or  the  verb  in  its  primary 
absolute  state,  not  modified  by  inflections. 

(Mus.)  A  series  of  notes  selected  as  the  text  or  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  new  composition. 

Tlieinis.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  justice  among  the 
Greeks.  She  was  the  first  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  raised  temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in 
Attica  in  the  age  of  Deucalion.  She  was  generally  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  moderns  she  is  re¬ 
presented  as  holding  a  sword  iu  oue  hand  and  a  pair  of 
scales  in  the  other. 

Tlieniistoeles,  (the-mis’to-klees,)  an  Athenian  states¬ 
man  and  general,  B.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  His  public  career  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Aristides,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  became 
a  subject  of  the  highest  public  importance  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (sea  Miltiades).  The  character 
of  Aristides  seems 
to  have  been  that 
of  a  sturdy  conser¬ 
vative  republican, 
resolute  to  stand 
upon  the  good  old 
ways ;  that  of  T. 
was  more  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of 
the  period,  and  he 
possessed  far  great¬ 
er  political  fore¬ 
sight,  not  unmixed 
with  the  duplicity 
so  characteristic  of 
statesmanship  in 
more  modern  times. 

Greece  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  parti¬ 
san  warfare  be¬ 
tween  these  leaders, 
when  the  dispute 
was  terminated  by 
the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  B.  c.  483,  and  T.  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  policy.  His  great  object  was  the  creation  of  a  navy, 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  design  may  be  attributed  not  only  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Greece,  but  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  the 
other  Grecian  cities.  By  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  he 
fairly  tricked  both  the  Greeks  and  Persians  into  fight¬ 
ing  the  great  naval  battle  off  Salamis,  in  which  he  to¬ 
tally  defeated  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480 :  he  then  took  the  ne¬ 
cessary  measures  for  securing  the  supremacy  of  Athens 
by  internal  defences,  the  works  of  which  were  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  Sparta.  In  B.  c.  466,  the  jealousies  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  great  power  led  to  his  banishment  by  os¬ 
tracism,  and  he  retired  to  the  Persian  court,  where,  it 
would  appear,  he  forgot  his  patriotism,  and  plotted 
against  his  country.  It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  poisoned  himself  rather  than  yield  to  the 
overtures  of  Artaxerxes.  His  death,  from  whatever 
cause,  took  place  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  b.  c.  470, 
or  472. 

Tlieinsclie,  (temsh,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt, 
9  m.  from  Dendermonde.  Manuf.  Linens,  lace,  and  print¬ 
ed  calicoes.  Pop.  6,846. 


Themselves,  (them-selvz',) pron.  A  compound  of  them 
and  selves,  and  added  to  they  by  way  of  emphasis  or 
pointed  distinction.  See  Himself,  Herself,  Itself. 

Tlien,  adv.  [A.  S.  thsenne .]  At  that  time;  referring 
to  a  time  specified,  either  past  or  future ;  as,  my 
parents  were  then  living.  —  Afterward;  soon  afterward, 
or  immediately;  as,  first  finish  your  work,  and  then 
think  of  play.  —  Therefore ;  for  this  reason  ;  as,  if  then 
he  should  refuse,  it  would  appear  odd.  —  At  another 
time  as,  now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another. 

By  then,  by  the  time  that ;  as,  one  may  be  dead  by  then. 
—  Till  then,  until  such  time,  noting  a  time  specified  ;  as, 
till  then  1  knew  not  his  worth.  —  (Note.  Then  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  elliptically,  iu  the  sense  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  for  the  then  existing ;  as,  the  then  President  of  the 
U.  States.  (Not  elegant.) 

— conj.  In  that  case;  in  consequence;  as,  “I  then  with¬ 
out  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn.”  —  Dryden. 

Tlicii'atlays,  adv.  At  that  time;  in  those  days;  — 
correlative  to  nmvadays.  (R.) 

Then  ar,  n.  |Gr.,  from  thenein,  to  strike.]  (Anat.)  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Thenard’s  Blue,  n.  (Paint.)  See  Cobalt. 

Tlience,  (thens,)  ado.  [A.  S.  thanon.]  From  that  place; 
as,  he  departed  thence,  and  was  seen  no  more.  ( From 
is  often  used,  pleonastically,  before  thence;  as,  he  was 
fetched  from  thence.)  —  From  that  time. 

“  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days." — Isa.  lxv.  20. 

—For  that  reason  ;  as,  “  A  gift  useless,  and  thence  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  —  Milton. 

Tlience'fortll,  adv.  From  that  time;  as,  the  people 
thenceforth  were  free. — From  thenceforth ,  is  a  pleonasm 
occasionally,  but  inelegantly,  used  ;  as,  “  A  proposition 
which,  from  thenceforth,  he  never  questions.”  —  Locke. 

Thencefor'wartl,  adv.  From  that  time  forward  or 
onward. 

Theobro'ilia,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  a  god;  broma,  fruit;  from 
the  delicious  quality  of  its  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Byttneriaceie.  T.  cacao,  the  Cacao  or  Cocoa 
tree,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  now  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  throughout  Central  America,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Caracas,  Ecuador,  Grenada,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  Guayaquil,  and  Surinam,  with  some  of  the 
West-India  islands,  foremost  among  which  stands  Trin¬ 
idad.  The  various  kinds  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  seeds.  The  pods  containing  the  seeds 
are  gathered  when  ripe,  and  after  having  lain  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  are  opened,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  taken 
out  by  hand,  are  submitted  to  what  is  termed  the  sweat¬ 
ing  process.  They  are  first  placed  on  a  sloping  floor  or 
in  baskets,  so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  pulp  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  may  drain  off.  and  are  then  shut  up 
in  a  close  box,  and  left  for  24  to  48  hours,  according  to 
the  season  and  weather,  after  which  they  are  turned  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Upon  a  nice  performance  of  the 
sweating  process,  which  may  be  likened  to  malting,  the 
value  of  the  cocoa  greatly  depends.  When  quite  dry, 
the  seeds  are  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  and  are  ready 
for  shipment.  The  process  of  roasting  is  effected  in  a 
metal  cylinder,  with  holes  at  each  end,  through  which 
the  vapor  generated  is  allowed  to  escape.  When  the 
aroma  is  sufficiently  developed,  the  seeds  are  cooled,  and 
then  passed  to  a  mill,  which  removes  the  husks  from 
the  nibs.  To  prepare  chocolate,  the  cocoa-nibs  are  ground 
in  a  mill  consisting  of  stone  or  metal  rollers,  which  are 
usually  heated  either  by  charcoal  fires  or  by  steam,  so  as 
to  soften  or  melt  the  natural  fat.  The  warm  smooth  paste 
which  passes  from  the  mill  is  then  placed  in  a  mixing- 
mill,  and  incorporated  with  refined  sugar,  and  usually  va- 
nilla  or  other  flavoring  substances.  The  trituration  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  whole  paste  is  converted  into  an  entire¬ 
ly  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  finally  shaped,  by  means 
of  suitable  moulds,  into  various  forms,  as  blocks,  loaves, 
tablets,  lozenges,  &c.  The  article  known  as  soluble  cocoa 
is  prepared  from  cocoa-nibs  and  arrowroot,  or  other 
starch,  ground  together.  The  addition  of  starch  gives 
the  article  the  property  of  readily  forming  an  emulsion 
w'ith  boiling  water.  Cocoa-seeds  contain  a  peculiar 
alkaloid  called  theobromine,  which  resembles  caffeine, 
the  principle  common  to  coffee  and  tea.  To  this  alka¬ 
loid,  and  the  peculiar  fat  called  butter  of  cocoa,  the  bever¬ 
ages  prepared  from  the  seed  owe  their  exhilarating  and 
nutritious  properties.  The  annual  consumption  of  co¬ 
coa  in  one  form  or  another  is  about  100,000,0u0  lbs.  The 
cocoa-tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cocoa-palm 
(Cocos  nucifera),  from  which  we  obtain  the  cocoa-nut. 

Tlieobro'niine,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Theobroma. 

Theochristie,  (-krlst’ik,)  a.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and 
kristos,  anointed.]  Anointing  by  God. 

Theoc  racy,  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and  krateo,  I  rule.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  form  of  government  established 
by  Moses  among  the  Jews,  as  being  under  the  direct 
control  of  God.  Their  chief  magistrates  or  judges  were 
appointed  under  the  express  direction  of  Jehovah,  and 
governed  under  him.  When  they  came,  therefore,  to 
demand  a  king,  it  was  expressly  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  God. 

Theocrasy,  (-ok'ra-se,)  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and  krasis, 
a  mixing.]  (A nc.  Philos.)  A  term  invented  to  signify 
that  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  which  was  considered  attainable  by  the  newer  Pla- 
tonists.  Similar  ideas  are  entertained  by  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  India,  and  by  many  religious  sects.  See 
Quietists.  —  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of  different  gods. 

Theocratic,  Theoerat'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  a  theocracy. 

Theocritus,  (the-ok'ri-tus,)  a  Greek  pastoral  poet, 
some  of  whose  “Idyls”  and  “Epigrams”  are  still  ex¬ 
tant.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
b.c.  284-247. 

Theodicy,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  and  dike,  right,  justice ;  L. 


Lat.  Theodicsea.]  A  name  given  to  the  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  Divine  Providence,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  vindication  of  the  attributes,  and  particularly  of 
the  sanctity  and  justice  of  God  in  establishing  the  pres-  1 
out  order  of  things,  in  which  evil,  moral  as  well  as  phys-  1 
ical,  so  largely  appears  to  prevail.  The  name  is  ot  mod¬ 
ern  origin,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  17th  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  ;  but  the  theory  it¬ 
self,  as  w'ell  as  the  mysterious  problem  which  it  is  meant 
to  resolve,  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself. 

Tlieod'olite,  n.  [Gr.  theaomai,  I  view;  dolos,  strata¬ 
gem.]  Iu  surveying, an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
the  angular  distances  between  objects  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  In  its  simplest  form  the  T.  con¬ 
sists  of  a  divided  circle,  which  has  to  be  set  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  a  telescope  which  has  so  much 
motion  in  a  vertical  plane  as  to  enable  the  observer  to 
view  any  object  which  he  may  require,  above  or  below 
the  horizon. 

Tlieodo'ra.  See  Justinian  I. 

Tlieod'oric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  b.  about 
455,  was  the  natural  son  of  Theodomir,  and  given  as  a 
hostage  to  the  emperor  Leo  Magnus,  in  461.  He  ren¬ 
dered  great  services  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  honored 
him  with  the  consulate  in  484.  He  afterwards  defeated 
and  put  to  death  Odoacer,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  Italy.  In  509  he  espoused  a  sister  of  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Franks.  Theodoric  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 
great  prince.  He  regulated  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice,  allayed  religious  disputes,  revised  the  laws  and  en¬ 
couraged  commerce.  D.  526. 

Tlieod'oric  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  succeeded  Wallia 
in  420.  During  the  interval  426-436,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Romans  three  times,  and  attempted  to  take 
the  city  of  Narbonne.  He  obtained  territory  both  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  and  subsequently  became  the  ally  of 
the  Romans  against  Attila,  whom  he  defeated  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  in  451,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  His  I 
sou  Thorismund  succeeded  him. 

Theodoric  II.,  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  acquired  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismund,  in  452,  but  was 
himself  killed  by  Euric,  another  of  the  sons  of  Theodoric 
I.  During  his  short  reign  he  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  the  Loire. 
Killed,  466. 

Theodo'rus  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  John  IV.  in  642.  He 
excommunicated  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  Ilis 
successor  was  Martin  I.  D.  649.  « 

Theodorus  II.,  succeeded  John  IX.  in  897,  but  died  in  less 
than  a  month  after  his  election. 

Tlieodo'sins,  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  b.  about  a  d.  346.  He  was  the 
sou  of  the  general  of  the  same  name,  who  was  appointed  ' 
to  the  command  in  Britain  in  367,  afterwards  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Africa,  and,  in  379,  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  put  to  death.  T. accompanied  his  father  in  his 
campaigns,  and  was  named  duke  of  Moesia,  which  prov¬ 
ince  he  saved  by  a  victory  over  the  Sarmatians.  After 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  the  death  of  Valens 
at  the  battle  of  Adrianople  in  378,  T.  was  called  by 
Gratian  from  his  retreat  in  Spain  to  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East,  and  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
War.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  and 
by  prudent  and  cautious  measures  gradually  weakened 
the  Goths  and  delivered  the  empire.  The  revolt  of  Max¬ 
imus  and  the  murder  of  Gratian  soon  followed,  and  the 
former  was  recognized  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  T. 

But  the  latter  subsequently  took  arms  in  the  cause  of 
Valentinian,  defeated  Maximus  near  Aquileia,  and  had 
him  put  to  death  in  388.  After  speuding  the  winter  at 
Milan,  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  T.  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  theological  conflicts  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  history  of  his  reign.  He  was 
baptized  by  an  orthodox  bishop  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  immediately  published  an 
edict  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  branding 
all  who  did  not  hold  it  as  heretics.  The  rites  and  sac¬ 
rifices  of  Paganism  were  finally  suppressed  by  T.,  who 
promulgated  many  severe  laws  against  them,  and  had 
many  of  the  temples  destroyed.  In  390  broke  out  the 
sedition  of  Thessalonica,  which  the  emperor  avenged  by 
a  general  massacre  of  the  people  when  assembled  in  the 
circus  by  his  own  invitation.  This  frightful  crime,  by 
which  700,  or  perhaps  double  that  number  of  lives,  were 
sacrificed,  brought  on  T.  the  solemn  rebuke  of  St. 
Ambrose,  q.  v.  After  establishing  Valentinian  in  the 
W'estern  empire,  he  returned  to  his  own  capital,  but  in 
394  he  was  called  to  a  new  war  against  the  usurper 
Eugenius,  and  his  supporter,  Arbogastes,  both  of  whom 
were  defeated  and  slain.  T.  d.  at  Milan  only  four 
months  after  his  victory,  in  January,  395,  leaving  the 
empire  to  be  divided  between  his  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius. 

Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arcadius,  whom  he  succeeded,  in 
408,  in  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  government  was 
carried  on,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  by  his 
sister  Pulcheria.  In  his  reign  was  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  celebrated  code  of  laws,  styled  after  him  the 
Theodosian  Code.  D.  450. 

Theodosius  III.,  was  nominated  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  succession  to  Anastasius  II.,  7 16.  After  a  reign 
of  two  years,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  Leo  III. 

Tlieog  ony,  n.  [Fr.  thCogonie  ;  Gr.  theogonia —  Theos, 
and  gone,  generation.]  The  generation  of  the  gods,  or 
that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  treats  of  the  de¬ 
scent  and  relationship  of  the  various  gods  who  were,  or 
are,  the  objects  of  popular  pagan  worship. 

Theologian,  (the-o-lojan,)  n.  [Fr.  theologien.]  A  per¬ 
son  well  versed  in  theology  ;  a  divine,  or  a  professor  of 
divinity. 
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Theologic.  (. loj'ik ,)  Theological,  a.  [Fr.  thio- 
logique. J  Pertaining,  or  Laving  reference,  to  theology  or 
divinity. 

Theoloy'ically,  adv.  In  a  theological  manner. 

Theologies,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  theology. 

Tlieologist,  (-Ol'o-jist,)  n.  A  theologian. 

Tlicologi/.e,  (-dl'o-jiz.)  v.  a.  To  render  theological; 
as,  to  theologize  philosophy. 

— v.  n.  To  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  subjects. 

Theol'ojiizer,  n.  A  theologian,  (a.) 

TUeoI  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  theologia ,  from  Theos,  God,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  Literally,  a  discourse  concerning  God. 
In  common  language,  a  word  used  synonymously  with 
divinity,  to  designate  that  science  which  treats  not  only 
of  the  divine  existence  and  attributes,  but  also  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  his  intelligent 
creatures,  the  duties  of  which  consequently  devolve  upon 
the  latter,  and  the  arrangements  which  God  has  entered 
into  for  their  government  and  benefit.  T.  stands  to  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  any  other 
science  stands  to  its  subject,  being,  in  fact,  the  truths 
of  religion  arranged  in  a  scientific  form.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  theologia  denoted  the  philosophy  of  the 
divine  existences,  and  included  all  questions  relating  to 
the  nature,  origin,  and  services  of  the  gods.  The  word 
is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was  employed  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  who  styled  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Theologos,  or 
Divine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  theologia.  Theologiau, 
hence,  came  to  be  applied  as  a  title  of  honor  to  one  who 
defended  well  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  or  of  the 
Trinity.  The  first  who  uses  the  term  in  its  modern  sig¬ 
nification  was  Peter  Abelard,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  and  wrote  a  system  of  scholas¬ 
tic  divinity,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Theologia 
Christiana.  T.,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  is 
comparatively  a  modern  science.  Among  the  Christian 
fathers,  we  find  all  the  essential  dogmas  of  our  faith  as¬ 
serted  and  defended  ;  but  they  made  few,  and  these  very 
imperfect,  efforts  to  present  them  in  a  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  form.  The  science  began  with  the  scholastic 
divinesof  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Anselm,  Abelard,  Albertus 
Magnus.Thomas  Aquinas,Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  and 
others.  Since  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  many  digests  of  it  have  been  published. 

Theop'athy,  n.  [From  Gr.  Theos ,  God,  and  pathos, 
suffering.]  Susceptibility  of  receiving  religious  impres¬ 
sions  ;  devotional  capacity. 

Tlieopliany,  (-df'a-ne,)  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  and  phanosthai, 
to  appear.]  A  visible  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

Theophilan'tliropism,  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and 
plulanthropos,  a  love  of  man.]  A  system  of  religion  unit¬ 
ing  theism  and  philosophy. 

Tlieopliras'tus,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  natural¬ 
ist,  was  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  in 
the  4th  century,  u.  c.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Plato  at 
Athens,  and  made,  at  the  academy,  the  acquaintance  of 
Aristotle:  but  he  quitted  the  academy  after  Plato’s 
death,  and  was  absent  from  Athens  for  some  years.  On 
his  return,  he  gladly  studied  philosophy  under  his  friend 
Aristotle,  who  had  so  high  a  regard  for  him  as  to  bequeath 
to  him  his  library,  and  to  name  him  his  successor.  T. 
had  extraordinary  success  as  head  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  2,000  disciples.  Among  them 
were  Demetrius,  Phalereus,  and  Menander.  A  charge 
•of  impiety  was  brought  against  him,  but  he  successfully 
defended  himself,  and  generously  interposed  to  save  his 
adversary  from  the  popular  vengeance.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  compelled  to  leave  Athens  in  305,  under  the  law 
which  banished  all  philosophers.  The  law  was  soon 
repealed,  and  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  peacefully 
taught  and  commented  on  the  system  of  his  master, 
Aristotle,  till  his  death.  His  writings  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  but  have  perished  with  the  following  exceptions: 
his  work  entitled  Characters,  a  set  of  his  lively  sketches 
of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters  ;  treatises  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Plants,  on  the  Causes  of  Plants,  and  on  Stones ;  a 
work  on  the  Senses,  and  several  fragments.  The  Charac¬ 
ters  served  as  the  model  for  La  Bruvere’s  work  with  the 
same  title;  it  has  been  several  times  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  German. 

Theopneus'tic.  a.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and  pnein,  to 
breathe.]  Proceeding  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Spirit. 

The'opneusty,  n.  Divine  inspiration. 

Theor'bo,  n.  [It.  tiorl/a.]  ( Mus .)  A  lute  of  large 
dimensions,  sometimes  called  the  arch-lute,  and  formerly 
used  for  striking  the  chords  of  the  thorough  bass  in  ac¬ 
companiments. 

The'orem,  n.  [From  Gr.  theores,  to  look  out.]  A  T.  is 
properly  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  or  seen,  and  is  used  in 
mathematics  to  signify  something  that  requires  to  be 
proved,  in  opposition  to  &  problem,  which  is  something 
that  requires  to  be  done. 

Theoretic,  Theoretical,  a.  [Gr.  thebretikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  theory;  depending  upon 
theory  or  speculation  ;  speculative;  as,  theoretical  ideas. 
—  Terminating  in  theory  or  speculation  ;  not  practical. 

Theoretically,  adv.  In  or  by  theory  ;  speculatively. 

Theoretics,  n.  sing.  The  speculative  part  of  a  science. 

The'orist,  The'orizer,  n.  One  who  forms  theories. 

The  orize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  then-riser.]  To  form  opinions 
solely  by  theory ;  to  speculate. 

The  ory,  n.  [Fr.  thiorie;  Lat.  and  Gr.  theoria,  from 
Gr.  theoros,  a  spectator.]  Speculation;  hypothesis;  a 
doctrine  or  scheme  of  things,  which  terminates  in  spec¬ 
ulation  or  contemplation,  without  a  view  to  practice ; 
the  rules,  or  abstract  principles  of  any  art,  considered 
without  reference  to  practice ;  scientifically,  a  connected 
arrangement  of  facts,  according  to  their  bearing  on  some 
real  or  hypothetical  law. 


Theos'ophisni,  Theos'ophy,  n.  The  belief  or 

the  system  of  the  theosophists. 

Theosopliist,  (- ds'o-fizt ,)  n.  [Gr.  theosophos,  wise  in 
the  things  of  God.]  One  of  that  class  of  mystical  re¬ 
ligious  thinkers  and  writers  who  aim  at  displaying,  or 
believe  themselves  to  possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  and  His  works  by  supernatural  inspiration.  The 
best-known  names  at  this  day  of  the  Theosophic  order 
are  those  of  Jacob  Bohme,  Madame  Guyon,  Swedenborg, 
Saint  Martin.  Schelling  and  others,  who  regarded  the 
foundation  of  their  metaphysical  tenets  as  resting  on 
divine  intuition,  have  been  called  Theosophists,  but 
with  less  exactness.  See  Theosophy,  in  Section  II. 

Therapeu'tic,  Therapeutical,  a.  [Fr.  thera- 
peutique,  from  Gr.  therapenein,  to  heal.]  Curative  ;  per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference  to  the  healing  art. 

Therapeutics,  n.  sing.  (Med.)  That  department 
of  the  science  which  deals  with  the  way  of  curing  dis¬ 
ease.  It  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  ;  of  the  power  of  na¬ 
ture  and  how  far  it  may  be  relied  on  ;  of  the  modes  of 
operation  of  the  various  remedies,  &c. 

Therapeutist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  therapeutics. 

Thera  sia,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  separated  from  the  N.W.  coast  of  Santorin  (anc. 
Thera)  by  a  narrow  channel.  Large  excavations  were 
lately  made  in  that  volcanic  island  for  the  extraction 
of  tufa  or  pumice  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  resulted,  in  1869,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
buried  city,  supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  anterior  to  the  Egyptians. 

There,  (thdr,)  adv.  [A.  S.  thcer.]  In  that  place;  also,  in 
the  place  most  distant,  as  opposed  to  here.  There  is  used  to 
begin  sentences,  or  before  a  verb ;  sometimes  pertinently, 
and  sometimes  without  signification. — There  is  also  used 
by  way  of  exclamation,  as  pointing  to  something  dis¬ 
tant;  as,  look  there! 

Here,  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another. 

Thereabout',  Thereabouts',  adv.  Near  that 
place.  —  Nearly,  or  near  that  number,  degree,  quantity, 
or  extent ;  as,  a  couple  of  tons  or  thereabouts. —  Concern¬ 
ing  that ;  touching  that  matter,  (r.) 

Thereafter,  adv.  After  that :  afterward  ;  coming 
after;  as,  it  came  to  pass  thereafter.  —  According  to 
that;  accordingly;  as,  when  you  can  draw  the  head 
well,  proportion  the  body  thereafter. 

Thereat',  adv.  At  that  place.  —  On  that  account. 

There'hy,  adv.  By  that ;  by  means,  or  in  consequence, 
of  that ;  as,  the  paper  will  not  suffer  any  change  thereby. 

Therefor',  adv.  For  that,  or  this,  or  it. 

Therefore,  conj.  and  adv.  For  that ;  for  that  or  this 
reason,  referring  to  something  previously  stated ;  as,  he 
was  sick,  therefore  he  could  not  attend.  — Consequently; 
as,  he  prevaricates,  therefore  he  is  suspected.  —  In  return 
or  recompense  for  this  or  that ;  as,  “  We  have  forsaken 
all  and  followed  thee,  what  shall  we  have  therefore ?  ” 

Matt.  xix.  27. 

Therefrom',  adv.  From  this  or  that;  as,  the  leaves 
that  spring  therefrom  grow  white. 

Therein',  adv.  In  that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing; 
as,  I  find  myself  unable  to  serve  you  therein. 

Th  ereinto',  adv.  Into  that ;  into  that  place. 

Thereof,  (thar-ov’,)  adv.  Of  that  or  this. 

Thereon  ',  adv.  On  that  or  this. 

Thereout',  adv.  Out  of  that  or  this. 

There  sa.  (St.,)  a  reformer  of  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
was  b.  in  Old  Castile,  in  1515.  She  was  remarkable  al¬ 
most  from  infancy  for  her  fervent  piety,  but  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  periods  of  ascetic  devotion  alter¬ 
nated  with  periods  of  gaiety  and  indulgence  in  worldly 
pleasures,  accordingly  as  she  was  affected  by  great  sor¬ 
rows  or  was  free  from  them.  She  had  been  placed  in 
the  convent  of  the  Augustine  order  in  her  native  town, 
Avila,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  1527,  and 
she  took  the  vows  seven  years  later.  After  years  of 
painful  interior  conflicts,  she  resolved  to  attempt  the 
reform  of  her  order,  which  she  commenced  by  founding, 
in  1562,  another  convent  at  Avila,  in  which  a  more  close 
and  rigorous  observance  of  the  rule  should  be  enforced. 
The  new  society  was  called  the  “  Barefooted  Carme¬ 
lites,”  and  other  houses  were  soon  founded.  St.  Theresa 
was  aided  in  her  pious  enterprise  by  the  co-operation 
of  John  de  Santa  Cruz.  D.  at  Alba,  1582,  and  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  Her  remains  were 
removed  to  Avila  in  1585,  but  were  restored  to  Alba  in 
the  following  year  by  order  of  the  pope.  The  writings 
of  St.  Theresa,  chiefly  ascetic,  were  published  in  1675, 
in  2  vol8.  folio,  and  have  several  times  been  republished. 
Among  them  is  her  Life,  written  by  herself,  that  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  European  languages,  and 
is  still  frequently  reprinted.  T.  describes  the  internal 
struggles  and  aspirations  of  her  heart,  and  her  frequent 
visions,  with  a  candor  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  while 
the  excellence  of  language  and  style  of  her  works  have 
secured  for  them  a  place  in  the  history  of  Spanish  liter¬ 
ature. 

There 'sa,  in  Hetv  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Watertown. 

Theresa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

There'siopel,  more  commonly  called  Maria-There- 
siopel  (Ger.  Theresienstadt),  an  important  town  of  the 
Servian  Woiwodschaft,  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Szegedin,  on 
the  Palitsch  Lake.  It  is  well  built,  but  unpaved.  Manu¬ 
factures  of  leather  and  shoes,  linen-weaving,  dyeing, 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  fruits,  together  with  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry.  Pop. 
57,450. 

Thereto,  (thdr-too’,)  adv.  To  that  or  this. 

Therctin'der,  adv.  Under  that  or  this. 

Thereun'to,  adv.  Thereto;  unto  that  or  this. 


i Therenpon',  adv.  Upon  that  or  this.  —  On  account 
of  that ;  in  consequence  of  that. — Immediately ;  at  once. 

Therewith',  adv.  With  that  or  this. 

(Note.  The  foregoing  compounds  of  there  with  the 
prepositions  are,  for  the  most  part,  deemed  inelegant 
and  obsolete.) 

Tlie'riae,  Theri'aea,  n.  [Fr.  theriaque,  from  Lat. 
theriaca.]  A  term  given  in  ancient  pharmacy  to  certain 
complex  remedies  supposed  to  be  antidotes  to  poisons; 
they  were  usually  in  the  form  of  confections. 

Theriot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  therion,  a  wild  beast,  and 
temnein,  to  cut.]  The  anatomy  of  animals;  zootomy. 

Ther'mte,  n.pl,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  therme,  beat.]  Warm 
baths;  spas. 

(Antiq.)  In  the  Roman  Therms,  the  baths  were  of 
secondary  importance.  They  were  a  Roman  adaptation 
of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  contained  exedrae  for  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  to  lecture  in,  porticoes 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned,  and  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  fountains,  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations. 

Ther'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  heat;  warm;  —  a  term 
chiefly  applied  to  warm  or  hot  springs ;  as,  thermal 
waters. 

Thermetograpli,  (- mU'o-grdf, )  n.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat,  metron,  measure,  and  graphein,  to  write.]  A  self¬ 
registering  thermometer,  especially  one  that  registers 
the  maximum  and  minimum  during  long  periods. 

Ther'mia,  an  island  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Cyclades,  abt.  40 
m.  from  the  island  of  Paros ;  a.,  48  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  6,000. 

Therinic.  a.  [From  Gr.  therme,  heat.]  Thermal ;  be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  heat. 

Ther'mic  Fever.  See  Sun  Stroke. 

Thernihlor,  (tair-me-dor' .)  (French  Hist.)  The  name 
of  the  11th  month  of  the  year  in  the  French  Republi¬ 
can  calendar.  It  commenced  on  July  19,  and  ended  on 
August  17.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  0£p/<o,-, 
warm,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  great  heat  which  char, 
acterizes  that  period  of  the  year.  It  was  the  month  sig¬ 
nalized  by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  thence  commonly  called  the  Revolution  of  Ther- 
midor ;  and  those  who  boasted  of  having  participated  in 
it  called  themselves  Thermidorians. 

Tlieriiio-barom'eter.  n.  A  barometric  instrument 
graduated  for  giving  altitudes  by  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

Thermoc'rosis,  n.  [Gr.  therme.  heat, and  chromis,  col¬ 
oring.]  (Physics.)  A  red  flame  looked  at  through  a  red 
glass  appears  quite  bright,  but  through  a  green  glass  it 
appears  dim  or  scarcely  visible.  So  in  like  manner  heat 
which  has  traversed  a  red  glass  passes  through  another 
red  glass  with  little  diminution,  but  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  by  a  green  glass.  To  these  different  ob¬ 
scure  calorific  rays  Melloni  gave  the  name  of  thermo- 
crosis  or  heat  coloration. 

Thermo-dynamics,  n.  sing.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat. 

Thermo-elec'tric,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
thermo-electricity. 

Thermo-electricity,  n.  (Physics.)  When  th6 
junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals  is  heated  or  cooled, 
the  free  ends  being  joined  by  a  wire,  an  electric  current 
is  generated.  This  development  of  electricity  by  heat 
was  discovered  by  Prof.  Seebach  in  1822,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  thermo-electricity.  The  intensity  of 
the  thermo-electric-current  depends  on  two  things:  the 
nature  of  the  metals  employed,  and  the  difference  in 
temperature  which  exists  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
metal  bars.  The  direction  of  the  current  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure.  A  represents 
a  bar  of  antimony,  B  a  bar  of  bismuth,  the  couple 
being  soldered  at  the  point  C,  and  united  by  a  wire  w. 
On  heating  the  junction  C  a  current  is  generated,  which 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  i.  e.  from  bismuth 
to  antimony  through  the  junction,  and  from  antimony 
to  bismuth  along  the  connecting  wire.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  C  be  chilled,  the  current  is  reversed,  now  pass¬ 
ing  from  antimony  to  bismuth  across  the  junction.  By 
uniting  several  of  these  couples  so  as  to  have  alternate 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  sol¬ 
dered  at  their  ends,  the  strength  of  the 
current  can  be  greatly  increased.  Thus 
multiplying  the  number  of  pairs,  and 
compactly  arranging  them  in  a  cubical 
shape,  Nobili  constructed  the  first 
thermo-electric  pile,  an  instrument 
which  has  become  invaluable  in  re¬ 
searches  on  radiant  heat.  AVhen  one 
end  of  such  a  pile  is  heated,  a  current 
is  produced  which  moves  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  when  the  other  end  is 
warmed.  The  existence  of  a  current, 
therefore,  depends,  as  already  stated, 
upon  the  difference  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  two  opposite  faces  of  the 
pile,  and  within  certain  limits  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  exactly  pro¬ 
portional  to  this  difference.  T.-E.  cur¬ 
rents  can  also  be  produced  in  a  circuit 
formed  of  a  single  metal.  If  a  straight  and  homo¬ 
geneous  wire  be  heated,  no  current  is  produced ;  but  if 
the  wire  be  coiled  or  knotted,  a  current  will  at  once 
flow  from  the  heated  part  to  that  in  which  the  homo¬ 
geneity  has  been  destroyed.  Two  pieces  of  bismuth 
or  two  of  antimony  will  also  generate  a  current,  if  so 
placed  together  that  theircrystals  shall  occupy  different 
relative  positions.  The  origin  of  the  T.-E.  current  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat 
in  a  conducting  circuit.  The  electricity  is  not  created; 
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it  results  from  the  disappearance  of  au  equivalent 
amount  of  heat. 

Ther'mogeil,  (-jin,)  n.  [Gr.  therme,  heat,  and  genein, 
to  produce.J  Caloric ;  the  elementary  principle  of  heat ; 
—  a  term  confined  chiefly  to  hot  springs. 

Thermol'ogy,  n.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  heat ;  an 
account  of  heat. 

Tliermo-maj^'netism,  n.  The  relation  of  heat  to 
magnetism. 

Tlionnoni/eter,  n.  [Gr.  therme,  heat;  metron,  a 
measure.]  ( Physics .)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heat,  founded  on  the  principle  that  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies  always  expand  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected.  T.  are  of 
various  constructions,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  first  kind  of  T.  invented 
was  the  air  T.,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  bulb  of 
glass,  with  a  narrow  stem  dipping  into  a  colored  liquid. 
As  the  air  expanded  or  contracted  in  the  bulb,  the 
liquid  fell  or  rose  in  the  tube.  This  form  of  instrument 
was  too  much  affected  by  atmospheric  changes  to  be  of 
much  service.  A  modification  of  it  is  much  used  under 
the  name  of  the  Differential,  q.  v.  The  T.,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constructed,  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  to  which  a 
tube  is  attached,  sealed  at  the  end,  and  containing  mer¬ 
cury  or  spirits  of  wine.  The  operation  of  filling  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mercury  or  spirit  is 
at  its  boiling-point  when  the  tube  is  sealed,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  vacuum  above  it  when  it  contracts. 
A  good  mercurial  T.  should  bear  the  following  tests  :  — 
When  immersed  in  melting  ice,  it  should  indicate  32° 
Falir  ;  when  suspended  in  the  steam  of  water  boiling  in 
a  metallic  vessel,  the  mercury  should  remain  stationary 
at  212°  Falir.  When  suddenly  inverted,  the  mercury 
should  fall  with  a  sharp  metallic  click,  showing  that  a 
perfect  vacuum  exists  in  the  tube.  The  bore  of  the  tube 
may  be  tested  by  separating  a  short  column  of  mercury, 
which  should  occupy  the  same  number  of  degrees  in  any 
part  of  the  tube.  The  thermometric  scale  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  differently  divided  in  different  countries.  In 
this  country,  and  in  England,  Fahrenheit’s  scale  is  used, 
the  difference  between  freezing  and  boiling  points  being 
180°;  the  former  being  32°,  the  latter  212°.  In  the 
Centigrade,  which  is  used  in  France,  Italy,  &c.,  this  in¬ 
terval  is  divided  into  100°,  while  in  that  of  Reaumur, 
which  is  still  used  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  is  divided  into  80°.  In  all  these  systems  the  de¬ 
grees  below  the  zero  0°of  the  scale  are  indicated  by  the 
sign  minus  ( — ).  For  scientific  and  chemical  uses  the 
Centigrade  scale  now  prevails,  though  the  meteorolo¬ 
gists  hold  fast  to  Fahrenheit’s  system.  In  most  chemical 
books,  tables  are  given,  showing  the  value  of  thedegrees 
on  one  scale  in  those  of  another.  The  following  formula 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  : 

F  into  C  =  |  (F— 32)  =  C.  C  into  F  =  32  +  (§  C)  =  F. 
R  into  F  =  32  +  (f  R)  =F.  F  into  R  =  j  (F— 32).  =  R. 

For  meteorological  purposes  the  most  useful  form  of 
instrument  is  the  maximum  and  minimum  self-register¬ 
ing  T.  The  maximum  instrument  is  an  ordinary  mer¬ 
curial  T.,  arranged  horizontally,  in  the  bore  of  which  is 
placed  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire,  in  the  empty  part  of 
the  tube.  The  instrument  is  set  by  drawing  the  wire 
down  to  the  mercury  with  a  small  magnet.  As  the  mer¬ 
cury  expands,  it  pushes  the  index  along,  leaving  it  be¬ 
hind  when  it  contracts.  The  minimum  instrument  is 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  spirit  being  used  instead 
of  mercury,  and  a  little  enamel  tube  containing  an  atom 
of  steel  wire  forming  the  index.  This  is  placed  below 
the  surface  of  the  spirit,  and  is  drawn  back  by  it  when 
it  contracts,  but  is  not  pushed  forward  when  it  expands. 
There  are  numerous  other  maximum  and  minimum  in¬ 
struments  (see  Fig.  1770),  but  of  too  complicated  a  na¬ 
ture  for  description  here.  For  meteorological  use  the 
scale  is  generally  marked  in  an  ivory,  boxwood,  or  en¬ 
amelled  slab,  placed  behind  the  tube,  but  for  chemical 
purposes  the  degrees  are  marked  on  the  tube  itself  with 
a  diamond,  a  piece  of  white  enamel  being  often  let  into 
the  glass  to  form  a  background.  For  the  measurement 
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of  degrees  of  heat  beyond  600°  Falir.,  which  tends  to 
melt  the  material,  pyrometers  are  used.  (See  Section 
II.)  A  good  pyrometer  is,  however,  a  desideratum. 
Bregnet’s  metallic  T.  is  an  application  of  the  un¬ 
equal  expansion  of  different  metals;  a  compound 


bar  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  is  rolled  into  an  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  ribbon,  which  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  the 
platinum  outermost,  one  end  being  fixed  and  the  other 
acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  circular  scale ;  the 
silver,  expanding  most  with  heat,  tends  to  unbend  the 
spiral,  and  moves  the  index.  This  T.  is  both  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  accurate,  and  can  be  used  for  very  high 
temperatures. 

Chromatic  T.  When  the  edge  of  a  rectangular  plate 
of  glass  is  anplied  to  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  or  other 
substance  having  a  temperature  different  from  that  of 
the  glass  and  exposed  to  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  col¬ 
ored  fringes  are  developed;  and  as  the  particular  tints 
depend  on  thedifference  between  the  temperatureof  the 
glass  (which  is  supposed  to  be  known)  and  that  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  color  of  the  central 
fringe  affords  a  means  of  inferring  approximately  the 
temperature  of  the  substance.  Hence  the  term  C.  T. 

Tliermomct'ric,  Tliemnoinet'rical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  thermometer;  as,  the  thermo- 
metrical  tube. —  Obtained  by  moans  of  a  thermometer; 
as,  thermometrical  observations. 

Tliermoiuet'riCillly,  ado.  In  a  thermometrical 
manner. 

Thermopylae,  ( ther-mop'i-le ,)  a  pass  in  the  N.E.  of 
Greece,  at  the  base  of  Mount  (Eta,  famous  for  the  fate 
of  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans,  who  here  devoted 
themselves  to  their  country,  480  b.  c.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  passage,  between  high  cliffs  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea,  or  an  impassable  marsh,  formed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  9  m.  from  Lamia  (Fig.  1557). 

Ther'inoscope,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  therme,  heat,  and 
skopein,  to  view.J  An  instrument  by  which  changes 
of  temperature  are  indicated. 

Thermostat,  n.  [Gr.  therme,  thermos,  and  istanai, 
to  set.]  A  self-acting  physical  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperature  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  different 
metals  by  heat. 

Thermo-tension,  (- tin'shun ,)  n.  [Gr.  thermos,  and 
Eug.  tension.]  A  stretching  or  expanding  by  heat,  as 
of  iron. 

Thermot'ics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  heat,  as  regards 
its  action  upon  matter. 

Ttiersi'tes.  ( Homeric  Hist.)  An  officer,  the  most  de¬ 
formed  and  illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  lie  was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  fellow-soldiers,  par¬ 
ticularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he  laughed 
at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea. 

Thesau'rus,  n.  [Lat.]  A  repository  or  treasury,  as 
of  general  or  cyclopaedic  knowledge  ;  a  lexicon. 

These,  ( tlieez ,)  pronominal  adj.  The  plural  of  This,  q.  v. 
These  is  opposed  to  those,  as  this  is  to  that,  and  when  two 
persons  or  things,  or  collection  of  things,  are  named, 
these  refers  to  the  things  or  persons  which  are  nearest 
in  place  or  order,  or  which  are  last  mentioned. 

The'seus.  (Heroic  Hist.)  A  king  of  Athens,  and 
the  son  of  iEgeus  by  iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus, 
was  educated  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  at  Troe- 
zene.  On  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  Athens,  a  sword  being  given  him  by 
which  he  might  make  liimself  known  to  Aigeus.  On 
bis  way  from  Trcezene  he  destroyed  Corynetes,  Sigomis, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  Procrustes,  and  the  celebrated  Phiea. 
He  was  not  well  received  at  Athens,  and  Medea  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  him  before  his  arrival  was  publicly 
known.  The  Pallatides,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
him,  he  put  to  death  by  his  own  hand.  He  next  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bull  of  Marathon ;  and  at  Crete,  by  means 
of  Ariadne,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  he  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  thereby  redeemed  the  Athenians  from 
the  annual  tribute  of  seven  chosen  youths  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  monster.  On  ascending 
his  father’s  throne  he  ruled  the  Athenians  with  mild¬ 
ness,  made  new  laws  and  regulations,  and  by  his  policy 
won  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Lapithte.  T.,  in 
conjunction  with  Pirithous,  carried  off  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Leda,  but  whom  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
store.  While  he  was  in  captivity,  Mnestheus  obtained 
the  crown,  and  T.  on  his  return  attempted  to  eject  the 
usurper,  but,  failing,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ly- 
comedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  who,  jealous  of  his 
fame,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock  and  threw  him  down 
a  precipice.  The  children  of  T.,  after  the  death  of  Mnes¬ 
theus,  recovered  the  Atheuian  throne. 

Tlie'sis,  n.  ;  pi.  Theses.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tithemi,  to  set 
or  place.]  In  a  general  sense,  a  term  applied  to  denote 
any  proposition,  affirmative  or  negative,  which  is  laid 
down  or  advanced  to  be  supported  by  argument;  but 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  those  questions  which 
are  propounded  in  most  of  the  European  universities 
to  the  students  previously  to  their  obtaininga  degree. — 
Hence,  an  essay  or  dissertation  composed  upon  a  definite 
or  specific  theme. 

( Mus .)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in  marking  or 
beating  time. 

(Pros.)  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing 
the  syllables  oi  a  word.  Also,  the  part  of  the  foot  upon 
which  such  depression  falls. 

Thes'mothete,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  thesmotlieles.]  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  Same  as  Archon,  q.  v. 

Thespian,  a.  [From  Gr.  Thespis,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Greek  drama,  who  was  B.  at  Xnrca,  in  Attica,  and 
flourished  abt.  550  b.  c.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
representation  of  dramatic  tragedy,  or  to  the  Tragic 
Muse ;  as,  the  Thespian  art. 

Thes'pius.  (Myth.)  A  king  of  the  Thespiades,  and 
father  of  50  daughters,  all  of  whom  bore  children  to 
Hercules.  The  Thespiades  were  conducted  to  Sardinia 
by  loins. 

Thessalonians,  (Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the.) 


(Script.)  Two  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  aud  canonical  authority  of  which  have  beer 
admitted  from  the  earliest  ages  by  all  who  have  received 
any  of  Paul’s  epistles.  The  first  epistle  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as 
the  subscription  imports,  about  a.  d.  52.  Its  design  was ! 
to  confirm  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  a  patient  and  consistent  profession  of 
Christianity.  In  his  second  epistle,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  written  soon  after  the  first,  and  from  the  same) 
place,  the  Apostle  endeavors  to  dissipate  a  mistaken  j 
notion,  that  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  he  had  referred 
to,  was  near  at  hand.  Tho  rest  of  the  epistle  consists  j 
of  expressions  of  affection  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  con- 1 
fidence  in  them,  prayers  on  their  behalf,  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  directions  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

Thessalon  ica,  the  ancient  name  of  Salonica,  q.  v. 

Thes'saly,  the  largest  political  division  of  ancient 
Greece,  lay  to  the  S.  of  Macedonia  and  the  E.  of  Epirus, 
being  separated  from  the  latter  by  Mount  Pindus,  and 
from  the  former  by  the  Camhunian  Mountains,  the 
.ZEgean  Sea  bounding  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Maliac  Gulf 
aud  Mount  (Eta  on  the  S.  Thessaly  proper  is  a  vast 
plain  shut  in  on  every  side  by  mountains;  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  those  already  named,  on  the  S.  by  Mount 
Othrys,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mounts  Pelion  and  Ossa,  the 
only  opening  being  the  Vale  of  Tempe  (Fig.  1195)  in  the 
N.E.,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  T.  was  held  by  the  j 
Turks  from  1355  to  1881,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  T.  south  of  the 
ridge  of  mountains  forming  the  water-shed  of  the 
Salambria  (the  ancient  Peneus)  was  ceded  to  Greece, 
which  thus  secured  much  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  province.  T.  was  the  seat  of  the  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  iu  1897,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Greek  army  was  occupied  by  Turkey. 
The  terms  of  peace  required  its  restoration  to  Greece, 
though  Turkey  retained  an  advantageous  position  upon 
the  northern  frontier. 

Tlie'ta,  n.  [Gr.]  The  unlucky  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  so  named  from  its  being  the  first  letter  of 
thamatos,  death  ; — it  corresponds  with  the  English  th. 

Thet'forcl,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ThetFord,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  flint. 

Thetforcl,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  33  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Tlie'tis.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  sea -deities,  who  was 
courted  by  Neptune  and  Jupiter.  But  when  the  gods 
were  informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth  must 
become  greater  than  his  father,  they  ceased  their  solici¬ 
tations  ;  aud  Peleus,  the  son  of  Aiacus,  was  permitted 
to  gain  her  hand.  T.  became  mother  of  several  children, 
among  them  Achilles,  whom  she  rendered  invulnerable 
by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except  that 
part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 

Tlie'urgy,  n.  [Gr.  theourgia  —  theios,  divine,  and  ergou , 
work.]  The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things  by  law¬ 
ful  means,  as  prayer  to  God.  —  Also,  supernatural  magic, 
as  distinguished  from  natural  magic. 

They,  (thd,)  pron.  pi. ;  (obj.  them.)  [A.  S.  thiige,  these.] 
The  nominative  plural  of  he,  she,  or  it;  the  men,  the 
women,  the  animals,  the  things.  It  is  used  indefinitely, 
as  our  ancestors  used  man;  as,  they  say,  that  is,  it  is 
said  by  persons  indefinitely. 

Tbi'an-slian,  (Chin.,  “celestial  mountains,”)  a  lofty 
chain  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  forming  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  extending 
between  Lat.  42°  and  43°  N.,  Lon.  80°  to  90°  E. 

Thibet,  or  Tibet,  (tib'et  or  tib-et',)  (native  Tmtp'hoy 
Bhote,  and  Pue-koachim,  “snowy  region  of  the  north,”) 
a  very  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  mostly  com¬ 
prised  within  the  Chinese  empire,  between  Lat.  22°  and 
31°  N.,  and  Lon.  72°  and  104°  E.,  having  N.  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  E.  the  Chinese  prov. 
of  Se-tchuen,  S.  Yunan,  N.  Birmah  and  the  Great  Hima¬ 
laya,  separating  it  from  Assam,  Bootan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul, 
and  the  upper  British  provs.,  and  W.  the  Punjab  terri¬ 
tories  N.  of  the  Himalaya,  Budukh-shan,  the  Beeloot- 
Tagh  Mountains,  &c.  The  W.  parts  of  this  vast  tract, 
called  LittleT., including  Ladakh,  Le,  and  Baltee,  appear, 
however,  to  be  independent  of  China.  Its  boundaries 
on  every  side  but  the  S.  being  so  uncertain,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its 
area  or  population.  T.,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  the  elevated  table-land  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  with  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  great  riv¬ 
ers  of  S.  Asia,  including  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges,  j| 
Brahmapootra,  Irrawadi,  Thanlweng,  and  Menam-kong 
or  river  of  Cambodia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers,  the  Yang-tse-kiangand  theHoang-lio.  Its  moun¬ 
tain-chains  generally  run  parallel  to  the  Great  Hima¬ 
laya,  of  which  T.  is  the  N.  slope;  but  some  are  said  to 
stretch  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  frontiers  of  Koko-nor, 
and  others  extend  from  N.  to  S.  between  the  valleys  of 
the  great  rivers  in  the  S.E.  T.  has  numerous  lakes. 
The  chief  are  the  Tengkiri-nor  (the  largest,  about  110- 
m.  N.W.  of  Lassa),  and  the  lake  Palte  or  Yamo-rouk  (S. 
of  the  San-po  River,  which  surrounds  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  a  large  island  of  a  shape  similar  to  its  own).  T. 
strikes  a  traveller,  at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the  least- 
favored  countries  under  heaven.  It  exhibits  only  low, 
rocky  hills,  without  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive’ 
arid  plains,  both  of  the  most  stern  aud  stubborn  aspect^ 
promising  as  little  as  they  produce;  and  it  is  in  general 
extremely  bare  of  trees  and  the  larger  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts.—  Climate.  The  temperature  and  seasons  possess 
a  remarkable  uniformity.  The  same  division  cakes 
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place  here  as  in  the  more  southern  region  of  Bengal : 
.  during  the  spring,  a  variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder- 
.  storms.aud  occasionally  refreshing  showers;  from  June 
to  September,  heavy  and  continued  rains;  from  October 
|  to  March,  a  clear  and  uniform  sky.  For  three  mouths 
of  this  season,  a  degree  of  cold  is  felt,  far  greater,  per¬ 
haps,  than  is  knowu  to  prevail  in  Europe.  Its  extreme 
severity  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  S.  bound¬ 
ary  of  T.,  near  the  elevated  range  of  mountains  which 
divides  it  from  Assam,  Bootan,  and  Nepaul.  The  sum¬ 
mits  of  these  are  covered  all  the  year  with  snow  ;  and 
their  vicinity  is  remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  winds. —  Zoijl.  T.,  though  barren  of  vegeta- 
N  hie  produce,  teems  with  animal  life.  The  variety  and 
abundance  of  wild  fowl,  game,  and  beasts  of  prey,  flocks, 
droves,  and  herds  is  astonishing.  Among  the  most  re- 
I  markable  animals  are  the  cattle,  which  are  extremely 
useful  to  the  inhabitants.  The  bull  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  yak  of  Tartary,  or  bushy-tailed  bull  of  T. 
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The  musk-deer  also  abounds  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
mountains ;  and  the  goat,  which  yields  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  shawls,  is  also  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  these  regions.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  species  of  goats.  Wild  horses  are  found  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  fine  race  of  dogs.  Among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  animals  of  T.  is  the  breed  of  sheep, 
which  merits  a  distinguished  rank.  The  flocks  of  these 
are  numerous ;  and  upon  them  the  inhabitants  place 
their  chief  reliance  for  present  support  as  well  as  for 
winter  food.  —  Prod.  The  usual  crops  are  wheat,  pease, 
and  barley;  but  in  many  parts  these  grains  never  ripen. 

—  Minerals.  Gold,  copper,  cinnabar,  and  lead.  In  many 
cases,  however,  these  cannot  be  worked,  for  want  of  fuel 
to  smelt  the  ores.  The  dung  of  animals  is  the  only 
substance  used  for  fuel;  and  with  that  alone  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  excite  a  degree  of  heat  sufficiently  intense 
for  such  purposes.  Thus  situated,  the  most  valuable 
discovery  for  them  would  be  that  of  a  coal-mine.  Tin- 
cal  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  It  is  a  fossil, 
brought  to  market  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  dug  out 
of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  refined  into  borax  in  Europe. 

—  Exports.  To  China,  gold-dust,  precious  stones,  musk, 
and  woollen  cloths;  to  Bengal,  gold-dust,  musk,  tinea]. 
The  roads  and  bridges  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
China,  and  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  commerce. — 
Religion.  Buddhism,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  seat;  and 
the  country  abounds  with  temples.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  about  80,000  lamas,  or  priests,  supported  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  government.  —  Race.  Mongol.  —  Estim.  pop. 
6,000,000.  —  T.  enjoys  but  the  shadow  of  independence, 
being  ruled  by  Chinese  sovereigns,  who  obtained  their 
ascendancy  over  it  in  1720,  by  interfering  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  commotions  by  which  the  country  was  then  agitated. 

Thibetan,  ( tlb '-,)  a.  (Geng.)  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  Thibet. 

—n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thibet. 

rhib'et-clotli,  n.  A  camlet  or  fabric  made  of  coarse 
goat's  hair. 

Thibodeaux  ( tib-o-do '),  ill  Louisiana,  a  post-town, 
cap.  of  La  Fourche  parish,  100  m.  W.  S.W.  of  New 
Orleans.  Pop.  (1897)  2,275. 

Thick,  a.  (comp.  THICKER  ;  superl.  THICKEST.)  [A.  S. 
Wife.]  Dense;  close;  compact;  inspissated;  —  opposed 
to  thin  ;  as,  a  MicA-.  jog. — Turbid;  muddy;  not  clear  or 
transparent;  as,  thick  liquor.  —  Noting  the  diameter 
of  a  solid  body  ;  as.  a  slab  of  timber  twelve  inches  thick. 

—  Following  in  quick  succession;  closely  planted  or 
set;  abundant;  close  or  crowded  in  space;  not  easily 
pervious ;  as,  a  thick  wood,  a  thick  concourse  of  people, 
honors  were  showered  thick  upon  him,  &c. —  Having 
more  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite 
than  usual ;  as,  a  thick  board,  a  thick  sheet  of  paper.  — 
Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation  ;  not  having 
due  distinction  of  syllables;  as,  to  speak  thick,  a  thick 
delivery  of  words,  &c.  —  Somewhat  deaf,  dull,  or  obtuse 
in  the  auditor  nerves ;  as,  a  person  thick  of  hearing.  — 
Intimatel}-  acquainted ;  on  terms  of  close  or  familiar 
friendship;  as.theyareas  thick  as  two  thieves.  (Col.) 

(Note.  Thick  enters  into  frequent  combination  with 
other  words  in  the  formation  of  such  self-explaining 
compounds  as  fAtcAr-bodied,  MicAr-lipped,  thick- necked, 
tAicA- ribbed,  thick-strewn,  and  the  like.) 

— n.  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when  anything  is 
thickest ;  as,  he  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Thick  and  thin,  whatever  is  in  the  way,  great  or 
little  ;  as,  a  thick  and  thin  partisan. 

—adv.  Frequently;  fast;  as,  “  <AicA--beating  feet.”  (Pry- 
den.) —  Closely;  as,  an  acre  of  land  thick  sown  with 
grain. — To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depth  than  is 
common  ;  as,  cheeks  covered  thick  with  paint,  land 
strewn  thick  with  lime. 


— v.  a.  To  thicken ;  to  make  thick ;  to  curdle  ;  as,  terror 
is  apt  to  thick  men’s  blood.  (R.) 

Tliick-aml-th  ill,  a.  (Naut.)  With  one  of  the 
sheaves  larger  than  the  other;  —  said  of  a  tackle-block. 

Through  thick-and-thin,  through  all  impediments, 
difficulties,  or  trials  ;  through  every  fortune;  as,  a  lover 
of  his  country  will  stick  by  her  through  thick-and-thin. 

Thicken,  (thik’n,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  t  hied  an.}  To  make 
thick  or  thicker,  in  any  senses  of  the  word;  as,  (1.)  To 
make  dense  or  concrete;  to  inspissate;  as,  to  thicken 
varnish.  (2.)  To  fill  up  interstices  or  openings  in ;  to 
make  close;  as,  to  thicken  a  plantation  of  young  trees. 
(3.)  To  make  frequent, or  more  frequent  or  numerous; 
as,  to  thicken  blows. 

— i’.  n.  To  become  thick  or  more  thick  in  any  senses  of 
the  word  ;  as,  (1.)  To  be  inspissated  ;  to  become  more 
dense  or  less  tenuous  ;  as,  paint  thickens,  a  fog  thickens 
by  degrees.  (2.)  To  become  dark,  gloomy,  or  obscure ; 
as,  the  approaching  night  thickens,  the  clouds  thicken 
for  rain,  Ac.  (3.)  To  become  consolidated  or  more  com¬ 
pact  ;  to  concrete  ;  as,  sap  thickens  into  wood.  (4.)  To 
press ;  to  be  crowded ;  to  become  close  or  more  thick 
and  numerous;  as,  the  mob  thickens  each  minute.  (5.) 
To  become  quick,  brisk,  or  animated ;  as,  the  plot 
thickens,  the  fight  thickens. 

Thickening-,  n.  Something  put  into  a  liquid  or  any 
mass  to  make  it  more  thick  or  concrete. 

Thick  et,  n.  [From  thick.]  A  coppice;  a  small  wood, 
or  collection  of  trees  or  shrubs  thickly  set;  as,  the 
chief  thicket  of  the  park. 

|  Thick-head.  n.  A  thick-headed,  and,  hence,  stupid 
person:  a  dolt;  one  of  dull  intellects. 

jTliiek'ish,  a.  Somewhat  thick;  of  medium  thickness  ; 
as,  a  thickish  slice  of  bread. 

Thick'-k  nee,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Oedicneinus,  family  Charadridte,  comprising  Eu¬ 
ropean  birds  which  differ  from  the  true  plovers  in  hav¬ 
ing  both  mandibles  inflated  towards  the  tip,  and  not 
merely  the  upper  mandible. 

Thickly,  adv.  In  a  thick  manner  or  condition. 

Thick  'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thick; 
denseness;  state  of  being  concrete  or  inspissated;  den¬ 
sity  ;  consistence ;  as,  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  paint,  mortar,  blood,  soup,  and  the  like. — The  extent 
of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or  from  surface  to  surface  ; 
as,  the  thickness  of  a  plank,  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  &c. — 
State  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious;  as,  the  thic Ar¬ 
tless  of  the  forest  shade. —  Closeness  of  the  parts;  state 
of  being  crowded  or  near ;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  in  a 
plantation. — Lack  of  quickness,  sharpness,  or  acuteness  ; 
dullness  of  the  auricular  sense;  as,  thickness  of  hear¬ 
ing. — Wanting  clear  articulation  or  syllabic  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  as,  thickness  of  utterance. 

Thickset,  a.  Planted  in  close  contiguity;  as,  a  ffticA:- 
set  hedge.  —  Stout ;  burly  ;  having  a  short,  thick  body  ; 
as,  a  thickset  man. 

— n.  A  hedge  closely  or  thickly  planted  with  sets.  —  A 
kind  of  stout,  twilled  cotton  cloth ;  a  kind  of  fustian 
cord  or  velveteen. 

Thick'-skin,  Thick  -skull,  n.  A  coarse,  gross- 
minded  person  ;  a  numskull ;  a  dullard ;  one  notable  for 
excessive  stupidity. 

Thiek'-skinned,  Thick  -skulled,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  a  thick  skin  or  cuticle.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  stupid  ; 
gross;  dull;  obtuse;  lacking  intelligence  or  sensibility ; 
as,  a  thick-skinned  ignoramus. 

Thief,  (the/,)  n. ;  pi.  Thieves  (thevz.)  [A.  S.  theof,  the. f; 
Icel.  thin fr.]  A  person  guilty  of  theft  or  larceny;  one 
who  secretly,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously  takes  the 
goods  or  personal  property  of  another;  one  who  takes 
the  property  of  another  wrongfully,  either  secretly  or 
by  violence.— An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Thief-catcher,  Thief-taker,  n.  An  old  term 
for  a  detective  police-officer.  See  Detective. 

Thiel,  or  Tiel,  (teel,)  a  town  of  Holland,  near  the  river 
Waal,  20  m.  from  Utrecht;  pop.  5,742. 

Thielt,  (teelt.)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  West  Flanders,  18 
m.  from  Ghent.  Manuf.  Linens,  lace,  &c. 

Thiensville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ozaukee  co., 
on  Milwaukee  River,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Thierry,  Am£df.e  Simon  Dominique,  (tee-er-re,)  a  French 
historian,  B.  at  Blois,  1797,  was  made  a  member  -of  the 
Institute,  1841,  and  senator,  1860.  He  assisted  his 
brother  Augustine  in  several  of  the  great  works  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  latter,  and  himself  wrote,  Histnire  de 
Gaulois,  1828 ;  Histnire  de  la  Gaule.  sous  V Administra¬ 
tion  Romaine,  1840-2,  a  continuation  of  the  former 
work  ;  Recits  et  Noureaux  Recits  de  V Histnire  Romaine, 
1860-4;  Tableaux  de  V Empire  Romaine,  1862;  and  His- 
toired' Attila  et  de  ses  Successeurs.  a  new  edition  in  1*64. 
D.  1873. 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  b.  at  Blois,  1795.  Educated  at  the 
college  of  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1814,  an 
ardent  enthusiastic  youth,  full  of  theories  and  specula¬ 
tive  inquiries,  and  threw  himself  into  the  Socialist 
school  of  St.  Simon,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  political  pamphlets.  Disappointed  in 
this  quarter,  he  commenced  writing  for  the  press,  and 
his  pen  was  engaged  in  a  constant  supply  of  political 
and  historical  articles  to  the  Ce.nse.ur  Eurnpeen,  and  the 
Courrier  Francois.  These  papers  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  brilliant  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  appeared  in  1825,  and  gained  him  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  His  fame  is  sustained  by  his  Letters 
on  the  History  of  France,  published  two  years  later. 
His  sight  and  his  nervous  system  now  tailed  him  ;  but 
though  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  total 
blindness,  his  mental  eye  remained  undimmed,  and  his 
vigor  unabated.  Receiving  material  assistance  from 
his  brother,  Amedee,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Thierry,  he 


continued  to  issue  to  the  world  his  philosophic  thoughts 
in  various  essays,  which  he  subsequently  reprinted  in 
a  collective  form.  In  1840  he  published  his  work,  en¬ 
titled  Recits  des  temps  Merovingiens,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plores  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traditionary  re¬ 
cords  of  that  time;  and  which  contains,  among  other 
interesting  features,  an  autobiography.  His  last  work 
was  his  essay  on  the  History  of  the  Tiers  Elat.  It  was 
published  in  1853,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  pictu¬ 
resque  sty!  9  and  felicity  of  observation  for  which  his 
previous  works  were  conspicuous.  D.  1856. 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  a  French  historian  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  1797, at  Marseilles,  where  his  father  was  a  work¬ 
ing  locksmith,  obtained  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  made  marked  progress,  and  studied  geome¬ 
try  with  a  view  to  the  military  profession.  His  friends 
decided  to  bring  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he  was  sent  ts 
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Aix,  where  in  due  time  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
bar,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  he  accordingly  set  out  for  Paris.  By  great  perse¬ 
verance  he  gained  a  footing  in  literary  society,  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Constitutionnel,  was  engaged  to  write  political  articles. 
The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion  appeared  in  1823.  and  the  tenth  and  last  in  1832. 
This  work,  highly  appreciated  for  its  brilliant  style  and 
historical  accurateness,  won  for  him  great  popularity 
with  the  public  at  large,  and  has  passed  through  more 
than  20  editions.  In  the  National,  T.  opposed  the  un¬ 
constitutional  proceedings  of  Charles  X.  and  his  minister 
Polignac,  and,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  held 
various  minor  official  posts,  and  was  made  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  under  Lafitte's  administration.  About 
this  period  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Aix,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  financial  ability  and  oratorical 
power.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  portfolio  of 
Commerce  and  Public  Works.  In  1836  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and 
in  March,  1840,  again  held  that  office.  During  his 
ministry,  the  Eastern  question  having  been  settled  by 
Russia,  England,  and  Austria,  without  consultingFrance, 
T.,  resenting  warmly  this  insult  to  his  country,  and 
convinced  that  war  alone  could  again  raise  France  to  its 
proper  standing,  was  fearlessly  preparing  for  such  an 
emergency,  and  constructed  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
But  at  last  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Louis-Philippe  to 
resort  to  such  desperate  means.  T.  resigned  his  power¬ 
less  premiership,  and  thenceforth  was  never  more  re¬ 
called  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  writing  his  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  (20  vols.  8vo,  1845-1862),  which  has  been  several 
times  translated  in  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works  of  the  age. 
The  revolution  of  February,  1848,  found  him  unprepared, 
and  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  T.  joined  the 
National  Guard,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  His 
talents  and  caution,  however,  secured  him  aposition,  first 
in  the  Constituent,  anil  then  in  the  National  Assembly. 
On  the  elevation  of  Louis-Napoleon  to  the  Presidency, 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  T.,  whom  the  prince  had 
proclaimed  as  his  minister  in  the  abortive  expedition 
of  Boulogne,  in  1840,  would  take  office;  but  though  he 
professed  to  accept  the  republic  heartily,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  during  the  coup  d’etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and,  after 
living  some  time  in  Switzerland,  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Paris.  He -devoted  his  attention  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  The  Considate  and  Empire.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  by  the 
Liberal  opposition ;  and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  was  the  champion  of  an  extension  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  French  people,  he  manifested  all  his  former 
brilliancy  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  He  was  opposed 
to  Italian  unity,  and  to  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  Po¬ 
land.  In  1870,  he  delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  provisional 
Republic  (March  17,  1871)  (see  France,  p.  1031),  and 
urged  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Republic,  but 
fell  under  the  systematical  opposition  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  who  held  the  ascendancy  in  the  assembly,  March 
21, 1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  He 
died  near  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  Sept.  3d,  1877. 
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Thiers,  a  town  of  France,  dopt.  of  Puy-de-Dome,  22  m. 
from  Clermont.  Manuf.  Cutlery,  paper,  and  candles. 
Pop.  15,208. 

Thieve,  ( theev ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  theofian. j  To  steal;  to 
practise  theft. 

Tbiev'ery,  n.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft.  —  That 
which  is  stolen. 

Thievish,  a.  Given  to  thieving  or  stealing;  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  theft ;  as,  a  thievish  servant. —  Secret ; 
sly ;  stealthy ;  acting  in  the  manner  of  a  thief;  as,  thiev¬ 
ish  Time. — Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character  of  theft ; 
as,  a  thievish  act. 

Thievishly,  adv.  In  a  thievish  manner ;  by  theft. 

Thiev'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thievish. 

Thigh,  (tlii,)  n.  [A.  S.  theoh;  allied  to  thick,  q.  v.] 
(Anat.)  The  thick  part  of  the  lower  limb,  between  the 
knee  and  the  hip-joint. 

Thill,  n.  [A.  S.  thil or  thill.]  The  shaft,  or  one  of  the 
shafts,  of  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage. 

Thill'er,  Thill'-liorse,  n.  The  horse  which  goes 
between  the  thills  or  shafts  and  supports  them. 

Thimble,  (thlm'bl,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  thumb-bell.]  A 
cover  for  the  thumb,  such  as  that  still  used  by  seamen 
and  sailmakers ;  — specifically,  a  kind  of  cap  or  covering 
for  the  finger,  indented  with  small  depressions,  and 
usually  made  of  silver  or  other  metal,  used  by  tailors 
and  seamstresses  for  urging  the  needle  through  cloth. 

(Naut.)  An  iron  ring  with  a  hollow  or  groove  round 
its  whole  circumference,  to  receive  the  rope  which  is 
spliced  about  it,  used  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  rope  from 
being  chafed. 

(Mach.)  Afixed  or  movabletube,ring,orliuingplaced 
in  a  hole.  Also,  a  strut  through  which  a  bolt  or  pin  passes. 

Thim'ble-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Blackberry.  See 
ltuiius. 

Thim  bleful,  n. ;  pi.  Thimblefuls.  As  much  as  a 
thimble  will  hold; — hence,  proverbially,  a  small 
quantity. 

Thiiii'ble-rig;,  n.  A  trick  of  legerdemain,  played  with 
three  small  thimble-shaped  cups  and  a  small  ball. 

— v.  a.  One  who  cheats  by  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand;  es¬ 
pecially  one  who  practises  the  game  of  thimble-rig. 

Thiin'ble-rig,'s'ei*,  n.  One  who  practises  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks,  especially  the  game  of  thimble-rig;  — 
hence,  a  low  cheat  or  trickster. 

Thiin'ble-rig'ging’,  n.  Tricks  or  practices  of  a 
thimble-rigger. 

Thin,  a.  (comp,  thinner;  superl.  thinnest.)  [A.  S. 
thyn ;  Ger.  diinn.]  Stretched  out  or  extended  so  as  to 
have  little  thickness;  having  little  thickness  or  extent 
from  one  surface  to  the  opposite;  —  the  opposite  of 
thick ;  as,  a  thin  board,  a  thin  piece  of  cloth.  — Bare  ; 
tenuous  ;  subtile  ;  not  dense  ;  as,  thin  air,  thin  blood. — 
Not  close ;  not  crowded ;  not  filling  the  space ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  individuals  that  compose  the  thing  in  a  close  or 
compact  state  ;  —  hence,  not  plentiful ;  as,  a  thin  crop 
of  grain,  a  thin  head  of  hair,  a  thin  attendance  of  people, 
&c.  —  Not  fully  developed  or  well  grown  ;  as,  a  thin  ear 
of  wheat.  —  Lean;  slim;  slender;  gaunt;  attenuated; 
as,  a  thin  person.  —  Small ;  exile ;  not  sonorous  or  full ; 
as,  a  thin  hollow  sound,  a  thin  voice.  —  Flimsy  ;  slight ; 
diaphonous ;  not  sufficient  to  hide  what  is  beneath  ;  as, 
a  thin  veil,  a  thin  disguise. 

(Note.  Thin  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  prefix  in 
the  construction  of  self-explaining  compound  terms ; 
as,  thin- faced,  t/iiVpeopled,  t/itn-soled,  and  the  like.) 

— adv.  In  a  scattered  or  loose  state ;  not  thickly  or 
closely;  as,  grain  thin  sown,  to  go  about  thin  clad,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  thinned.)  [A.  S.  thinnian .]  To 
make  thin  in  any  of  its  senses  ;  as,  (1.)  To  attenuate  ; 
to  make  rare  or  less  thick  or  inspissated  ;  as,  to  thin  the 
blood,  to  thin  a  liquid  substance.  (2.)  To  make  less 
close,  crowded,  compact,  or  numerous  ;  as,  to  thin  weeds 
in  a  garden,  or  the  trees  of  a  forest ;  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
an  opposition  party.  (3.)  To  rarefy ;  to  attenuate ;  to 
make  less  dense,  solid,  or  concrete ;  as,  to  thin  vapors. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  thin  or  attenuated  ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  used  before  such  adverbs  as  out,  away,  &c, ;  as,  geo¬ 
logical  strata  thin  out  when  they  gradually  diminish  in 
thickness  and  disappear. 

Thine,  (thin,)  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S .thin;  Fr.  lien.] 
Thy;  belonging  or  relating  to,  or  being  the  property  of 
thee;  —  used  principally,  nowadays,  when  a  verb  is  in¬ 
terposed  between  this  word  and  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers;  as, I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine.  (The 
term  thine  is  now  generally  esteemed  antiquated,  and 
only  obtains  place  in  scriptural  language,  in  poetry,  and 
in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Society  of  Friends :  its 
place  is  commonly  superseded  by  your.) 

Thills',  n.  [A.  S.  thing ,  thine. J  Any  inanimate  sub¬ 
stance,  in  distinction  from  a  living  object.  —  That  which 
is  created  as  a  separate  being,  whether  animate  or  life¬ 
less;  that  which  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separable  or  distinguishable  object  of  thought;  as,  God 
created  all  things. —  A  matter ;  an  affair ;  a  cause,  trans¬ 
action,  or  occurrence;  an  event,  deed,  or  action;  that 
which  happens  or  falls  out ;  that  which  is  done,  told,  or 
proposed  ;  as,  this  is  a  sad  state  of  things.  — Something; 
a  portion,  part,  or  modicum ;  as,  he  understands  not  any 
thing  of  this  matter.  —  Any  object  considered  as  simply 
existing  ;  —  used,  commonly,  in  pity,  contempt,  or  dis¬ 
paragement  ;  as,  an  abject  thing,  the  poor  thing  sighed, 
it  is  a  trumpery  thing,  &c.  —  Also,  an  object  viewed  as  a 
prodigy,  or  rarity  of  excellence  or  preeminence;  some¬ 
thing  commanding  honorable  appreciation;  as,  “She 
was  the  sweetest  thing  that  grew.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— pi.  Clothes;  furniture  ;  accoutrements;  appointments  ; 
baggage  ;  traps  ;  as,  to  pack  up  one's  things. 

Tbink,  (thingk,)  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  thought,  (thawt.) 
[A.  S.  thencan.]  To  look  with  the  mind’s  eye  ;  to  have 
the  mind  occupied  on  some  subject;  to  have  ideas,  or  to 


revolve  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  — lieuce,  specifically,  to  re¬ 
flect  or  deliberate  upon  any  subject;  to  muse ;  to  medi¬ 
tate;  to  dwell  upon  in  contemplation;  to  ponder;  to 
consider ;  as,  he  is  a  man  who  thinks  much  and  says 
little. —  To  recollect  or  call  to  mind;  to  remember;  as, 
I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  —  To  hold  as  a  settled  opin¬ 
ion  ;  to  judge;  to  conclude;  to  believe;  to  suppose  ;  to 
imagine;  to  fancy;  as,  let  him  act  as  he  thinks  best. 
—  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose ;  to  view  as  proba¬ 
ble  or  likely;  as,  I  thought  to  do  her  a  kindness  by 
keeping  silence.  — To  venture;  to  presume:  to  under¬ 
take  ;  as,  do  not  think  to  prevent  my  doing  so. 

To  think  much  of,  or  to  think  well  of ,  to  esteem ;  to 
hold  in  friendly  estimation,  respect,  or  regard;  as,  one 
is  not  apt  to  think  much  of  strangers. 

— v.  a.  To  imagine;  to  conceive;  to  view  in  the  mind;  as, 
to  think  ill  of  a  person.— To  believe;  to  consider;  to 
esteem. 

“  A  woman's  reason ;  I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so.” 

S/iaks. 

To  think  much,  to  grudge ;  to  look  upon  as  a  great 
matter ;  as,  “  We  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  our  dearest  interests.”  —  Tillotson. 

Thinkable,  a.  That  may  be  thought  or  conceived. 

Tlii  lik'd*,  n.  One  who  thinks,  reflects,  or  cogitates; 
especially,  one  who  thinks  in  a  particular  manner ;  as,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  superficial  thinker. 

Think  i  ng,  p.  a.  Possessing  or  employing  the  faculty 
of  thought;  cogitative;  susceptible  of  a  regular  con¬ 
catenation  of  ideas ;  as,  a  thinking  mind. 

— n.  Imagination ;  cogitation ;  judgment;  as,  she  was,  to 
my  thinking,  quite  an  agreeable  woman. 

Tliink'injt'ly,  adv.  By  thought  or  cogitation. 

Thili'ly,  adv.  [From  thin.]  In  a  thin,  loose,  scattered 
manner;  not  thickly  or  closely;  as,  a  country  thinly 
peopled. 

Tliin Her,  n.  One  who  makes  thin. 

Tliin'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thin,  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  word ;  smallness  of  extent  from 
one  side  or  surface  to  the  opposite;  as,  the  thinness  of  a 
wall  or  partition.  —  Rareness;  tenuity;  —  opposed  to 
spissitude  ;  as,  the  thinness  of  ice,  the  thinness  of  paper, 
the  thinness  of  vapor.  —  A  scattered  state ;  paucity;  as, 
the  thinness  of  an  audience  or  congregation,  thinness  of 
vegetation  in  a  tract  of  country. 

Thin'nish,  a.  Somewhat  thin  or  meagre. 

Thin'-skinned,  (-sklnd,)  a.  Having  a  thin  skin; 
hence,  unduly  sensitive;  scrupulous;  fastidious;  as,  a 
thin-skinned  person. 

Tliionville,  (tee'awn(g)-veel,)  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  on  the  Moselle,  15  m.  from  Metz.  Manuf. 
Gloves,  hosiery,  and  oils.  This  place  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Carloviugian  kings.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1870.  Pop.  7,766. 

Third,  (tMrd,)  a.  [A.  S.  thridda.]  The  first  after  the 
second  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  three ;  as,  the  third  day  of  the 
week.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal  parts 
into  which  a  thing  is  divided.  —  Third  estate.  (Pol.)  In 
England,  the  commonalty, as  represented  in  Parliament 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  —  In  France,  under  the  an¬ 
cient  regime,  the  body  of  the  people,  below  the  rank  of 
the  noblesse  or  titled  classes. — Third  order.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
An  order  among  the  Remonstrants,  Carmelites,  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  Augustines,  &c.,  composed  of  secular  associates 
not  bound  by  vows,  but  conforming  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  general  designs  of  the  order.  —  Third  person. 

( Gram.)  The  person  spoken  of. 

— n.  The  third  part  of  anything  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  three;  as,  a  third  of  a  share.  — The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  second  of  time. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  in  the  musical  scale,  which  may 
be  either  major  or  minor,  the  former  containing  four, 
the  latter  three  semitones;  —  sometimes  called  third 
sound. 

— pi.  (Law.)  The  third  part  of  a  deceased  husband’s 
estate,  which,  in  some  countries,  a  widow  is  authorized 
to  enjoy  during  her  life. 

Thirdly.  adv.  In  the  third  place. 

Third'-rate,  a.  Next  inferior  to  that  which  is  se¬ 
condary  or  second-rate. 

—n.  (Naut.)  Formerly,  a  ship  of  war  carrying  from  70 
to  80  guns. 

Tliirsk,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  23  m.  from 
York;  pop.  5,000. 

Thirst,  (thirst,)  n.  State  of  being  dry  or  parched. 

(Physiol.)  That  painful  sensation  of  the  throat  or 
fauces,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  drink ;  a  vehement  or 
uncontrollable  desire  for  beverage;  hence,  an  eager  or 
vehement  desire  for  something;  —  generally  preceding 
for,  or,  sometimes,  of,  or  after ;  as,  thirst  of  praise,  a 
thirst  after  happiness,  a  thirst  for  fame.  —  Dryness ; 
drought.  — A  peculiar  sensation  which  attends  the  de¬ 
sire  to  drink.  —  During  the  operations  of  the  animal 
functions,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  is  consumed,  the 
loss  of  which  must  be  supplied:  and  T.  is  the  voice  of 
nature  calling  upon  the  animal  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  lost  moisture  by  drinking.  Water  is  the  proper 
object  of  this  desire;  and  the  quantity  necessary  for 
this  purpose  varies  greatly  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  age,  sex,  and  temperament;  and  still 
more  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  individual.  The  sensation  of  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  most  strongly  characterizes 
T.,  is  not  always  the  resultof  these  parts  being  actually 
deficient  in  moisture,  nor  is  it  removed  by  supplying 
the  mouth  alone  with  fluid.  An  outward  application 
of  moisture  is  found  to  diminish  T.;  and  sailors  have 
been  able  to  sustain  life  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  T.  is  a 
sensation  much  more  difficult  to  bear  than  hunger,  lead¬ 
ing  from  restlessness  to  anxiety,  despair,  and  madness. 
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— v.  n.  [A.  S.  thrystan.]  To  be  or  become  dry ;  to  expe¬ 
rience  a  painful  sensation  in  the  throat  and  fauces  for  I, 
want  of  drink:  to  be  athirst;  —  before  for ;  as,  a  man 
thirsts  for  his  beer.  —  To  have  a  vehement  desire  to  ob- 1 
tain  something ;  with  for  or  after;  as,  to  thirst  for  an 
enemy’s  blood. 

Tbirst'er,  n.  One  who  thirsts. 

Thirst'ily,  adv.  In  a  thirsty  manner. 

Tliirst'iness,  n.  State  of  being  thirsty  or  athirst.  | 

Thirst'y,  a.  (comp,  thirstier;  superl.  thirstiest.)  j 
Suffering  from  thirst;  experiencing  a  painful  or  dis¬ 
tressing  sensation  in  the  throat  or  fauces,  for  want  of  I 
drink;  as,  a  thirsty  toper. — Very  dry;  parched;  lack-  ’ 
ing  moisture;  as,  “  The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain.”  I 
(Cowley.) — Feeling  a  vehement  or  eager  desire  for  some¬ 
thing. 

Thir'teen,  a.  [A.  S.  threothyne.]  Ten  or  three,  or  one 
more  than  twelve  and  less  than  fourteen. 

— n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  three;  the  number  greater  by 
one  than  twelve,  or  less  by  one  than  fourteen.  —  A 
symbol  denoting  thirteen  units,  as  13,  or  xiii. 

Thirteen  t  h.  a.  [From  thirteen.]  The  third  after  the 
tenth  ; — the  ordinal  of  thirteen ;  as,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January.  —  Consisting,  or  being  one  of  thirteen  equal 
parts  of  a  thing  when  divided. 

— n.  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  thirteen. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  embracing  an  octave  and  a  sixth. 

Thirtieth,  a.  The  tenth  three-fold;  —  the  ordinal  of 
thirty;  as,  the  thirtieth  year  of  Our  Lord.  —  Being,  oi* 
constituting,  one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  thirty ;  one  of 
thirty  equal  parts. 

Thirty,  ( ther’ty ,)  a.  [A.  S.  thrittig.]  Thrice  ten,  or 
twenty  and  ten  ;  as,  thirty  shillings. 

— n.  The  sum  of  three  times  ten,  or  twenty  and  ten.  —  A 
symbol  expressing  thirty  units,  as  30,  or  xxx. 

Thirty  Year's  War.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  a 
series  of  wars  carried  on  between  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholic  leagues  in  Germany,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  house  of  Austria  was 
throughout  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party.  The  Prot¬ 
estant.  princes  of  Germany  were  assisted  by  various 
foreign  powers ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  by  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  afterwards  by  France.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  commenced  with  the  insurrection  of  the 
Bohemians  in  1618,  and  it  ended  with  the  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648. 

Thin,  pron.  or  pronominal  adj. ;  pi.  These.  [A.  S.  masc. 
thes,  fern,  theos,  neut.  t/n's.]  That  is  present  or  near  in 
place  or  time;  that  is  just  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  be  now 
mentioned  or  referred  to;  as,  must  I  endure  all  this?  — 
Denoting  the  present  time,  or  time  last  past ;  as,  he  has 
not  written  home  for  these  three  years.  —  Denoting  a 
correlative  to  that,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  to  other ; 
as,  this  way  and  that;  the  author  had  to  write  this,  or 
to  design  the  other. 

(Note.  When  this  and  that  bear  reference  to  subjects 
previously  expressed,  this  relates  to  the  thing  last  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  conversely;  as,  “  Their  judgment  in  this 
we  may  not,  and  in  that  we  need  not  follow.”  —  Hooker. 

By  this,  by  this  time;  after  such  an  interval  has 
elapsed  ;  —  employed  elliptically  for  by  this  time ;  as,  by 
this  he  will  have  received  my  letter. 

ThiH'he.  See  Pyramus. 

Thistle,  (this'sl,)  n.  [A.  S.  thistel.]  (Bot.)  See  Carduus. 

— Figuratively,  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Order  of  the  Thistle.  (Her.)  See  Andrew,  (St.) 

TliiN'tle-down.  n.  The  fine,  flocculent  substance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seeds  of  thistles,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
to  a  distance  by  the  wind. 

Thistly,  (this'ly,)  a.  Overgrown  with  thistles;  as,  a 
thistly  brake. — Figuratively,  pungent;  poignant;  keen; 
painfuj. 

Thither,  (thith'er,)  adv.  [A.  S.  thider,  thyder.]  To 
that  place;  —  correlative  to  hither;  as,  I  am  going 
thither  shortly.  —  To  that  end,  point,  or  effect.  —  Hither 
and  thither,  to  this  place  and  to  that. 

Thith'erward,  Thitherwards,  adv.  Toward 

that  place. 

Thlas'pi,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassi- 
cacese.  T.  aroenu,  the  Shepherd’s  purse  or  Penny-cress, 
is  found  in  cultivated  stony  fields. 

Tlllip'sis,  72.  [Gr  ,  pressure.]  (Med.)  Compression; 
especially,  consti-iction  of  vessels  by  an  external  cause. 

Tlio’,  conj.  A  contraction  of  Though,  q.  v. 

Thole,  ?2.  [A.  S.  thol.]  The  handle  of  a  scythe-swath. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  The  pins  forming  the  rowlocks  in  the  gun¬ 
wale. —  Also  called  thole-pins. 

Thol'en,  an  island  of  Holland,  prov.  of  Zealand,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  S.  by  the  Scheldt.  It  contains  about  34,000 
acres  of  rich  land,  and  is  defended  from  floods  by  strong 
dykes.  Pop.  15,000. 

Thol'obate,  n.  [Gr.  tholos,  and  batos,  that  may  be 
passed.]  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  building  on  which  a 
cupola  is  placed. 

Thomar,  (to'mar,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura, 

17  m.  from  Abrantes;  pop,  4,682. 

Thom'as,  George  Henry,  a  major-general  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  b.  in  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  1826.  After  studying 
law  for  some  time,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  graduated  June  30, 1840,  and  joined 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  obtained  his 
captaincy,  Sept.  23, 1846.  After  some  other  service,  he 
was  transferred  to  West  Point  as  instructor  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  March  28,  1851.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  he  was  ordered  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  to  re¬ 
mount  the  2d  Cavalry,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  hi* 
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4-egiment  April  25,  and  colonel,  May  3,  1861.  After  va¬ 
rious  services,  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  Oct.  27, 
1863,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  lie  was  made 
major-general,  June  27,  1865;  and,  March  11,  1867,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  third  military  district, 


Fig.  2496.  —  gen.  thomas. 

■under  the  reconstruction  act  of  Congress,  embracing 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  He  was 
afterwards  for  some  time  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Cumberland,  which  was  discontinued  by  an  order 
of  March  16,  1869,  which  assigned  him  to  the  command 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific.  To  this  post  he 
soon  after  repaired,  making  his  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  where  he  d.  1870. 

TllOin'as,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co., bordering  on  Florida; 
area,  800  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ocklockonee  river. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  productive.  Cap.  Thomasville.  Pop. 
(1897)  21,4S0. 

Thomas  5  Kem'pis,  the  most  generally  reputed 
author  of  the  celebrated  De  Imitazione  Christi,  born 
about  1380,  at  Kempen,  entered  the  religious  body  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and  finally  was  made 
sub-prior  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll. 
I).  1471. 

Tlioui'as,  (St..)  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Galilee. 
He  is  distinguished  in  sacred  history  by  his  disbelief 
of  the  resurrection  of  his  master  ;  on  which  Jesus  vouch¬ 
safed  to  permit  him  to  put  his  fingers  into  his  wounds, 
and  Thomas  exclaimed,  “ My  Lord  and  my  God!”  He 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Coromandel, 
where  there  are  still  Christian  churches  which  are  called 
by  his  name. 

Tliom'as.  (St.,)  a  Portuguese  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  off  the  coast  of  Africa;  Lat.  0°  5'  to  0°  50'  N., 
Lon.  6°  25'  E. ;  area,  145  sq.  m.  In  its  centre  is  the 
peak  of  Santa  Anna,  7,020  feet  high.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Tlioin'as,  (St.,)  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies.  See  Saint 
Thomas. 

Tlioill'astoii,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Upson 
co.,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Tlioiiiast  on.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Portland. 

Thomaston,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Saginaw 
co. 

Tbom'asville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Thomas 
co.,  200  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  This  place  has  be¬ 
come  of  late  a  popular  winter  resort. 

Thomasville,  in  .V.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  David¬ 
son  co.,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Salisbury. 

Ttiom'ists,  n.  pi.  (Enel.  Hist.)  The  name  assumed  by 
the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Scotists.  See  Aquinas. 

Thompson.  William,  a  distinguished  British  natural¬ 
ist,  B.  at  Belfast,  1805.  Of  his  great  work  on  the  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Ireland,  the  first  3  vols.,  devoted  to 
Birds,  appeared  in  1841-59  ;  but  he  died  before  finishing 
it.  The  final  vol.  was  published  in  1856,  with  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  author,  edited  by  Prof.  Dickie.  D.  1852. 

Thompson,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Pike  co. 

Thompson,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Windham  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Norwich.  Manuf.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  goods. 

Thompson,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mc¬ 
Duffie  co.,  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Thompson,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess 
couuty. 

Thompson,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Guthrie  co. 

Thompson,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan 
county. 

Thompson,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Geauga  co. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

Thompson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fulton 
county. 

—A  post-borough  of  Susquehanna  county,  20  m.  E.  of 
Montrose.  .  .  . 

Thontp'sOlTs  Creek,  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  Wilkin¬ 
son  co.,  Mississippi,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Mississippi 
on  the  border  of  E.  aftd  W.  Feliciana  parishes,  2  m.  N. 
of  Port  Hudson. 

Tliomp'sontown,  in  Pmtylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Juniata  co.,  37  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Tlioinp'son  ville.  in  Conn.,  a  tdwn  of  Hartford  co., 
17  in.  N.E.  of  Hartford.  The  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  situ¬ 


ated  at  T.,  give  employment  to  1,300  hands,  consuming 
12, 0(X)  lbs.  wool  daily,  with  an  average  daily  product  of 
8,0oo  yards  of  Brussels,  2-ply  and  3-ply  carpets,  all 
from  original  designs.  Pop.  (1897)  5,150. — In  N.  Y.,  a 
post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 
— In  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co. 

Thompson  ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Ra- 
cine  co.,  92  m.  S.  of  Madison. 

Ttiom'soit,  James,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  1700,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh.  Abandoning  his  original  intention 
of  taking  holy  orders,  he  resorted  to  London,  where, 
from  1726  to  1730,  he  produced  the  four  great  poems 
collectively  called  The  Seasons.  Besides  these,  he  after¬ 
wards  published  several  dramatic  works,  and  The  Castle 
of  Indolence ,  his  second-best  poem.  The  Seasons  still 
retains  its  popularity,  while  the  Castle  of  Indolence, 
though  less  generally  read,  is  more  carefully  finished, 
and  in  some  respects  deserves  the  highest  place.  D.  1748. 

Tliong,  n.  [A.  S.  thwang.]  A  band  ;  a  strap  of  leather 
used  lor  fastening  anything  ;  also,  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

Thor,  or  Asa-Thor,  (Scandinavian  Myth.)  A  sou  of 
Odin,  the  Supreme  God,  and  Freya  his  wife.  He  reigned 
over  all  the  aerial  regions,  in  a  palace  composed  of  540 
halls  ;  directed  the  meteors,  winds,  and  storms  ;  launched 
the  thunder  and  pointed  the  lightning.  To  him  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  prayed,  when  requiring  favorable 
winds,  rains,  and  plentiful  seasons.  The  fifth  day  of 
the  week,  which  still  bears  his  name  (Thor’s-day),  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

Thoracie,  (-rds'ilc,)  a.  [From  Lat.  thorax. ]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  thorax  or  breast ;  as,  the  thoracic  arteries. 

T.duct.  (Anat.)  See  Thorax. 

Thorax,  (thn'rdks,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  thnreo,  I  leap,  because 
the  heart  leaps  in  it.]  (Anat.)  The  chest,  or  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  situated  between  the  neck  and  the 
abdomen.  It  is  composed  of  bones,  cartilages,  and  liga¬ 
ments,  which  form  a  large  conical  cavity  for  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  blood-vessels.  Its 
walls  are  formed  posteriorly  by  the  dorsa-thoracic  verte¬ 
bras  and  the  ribs  as  far  outwards  as  their  angles,  later¬ 
ally  by  the  bodies  of  their  ribs,  and  anteriorly  by  the  an¬ 
terior  extremities  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the  costal 
cartilages.  It  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  below  by 
thediaphragm.  The  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  597 )  liesuponthe 
dorsal  vertebrae  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos, 
and  extending  from  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  pours  its 
contents.  It  is  the  great  trunk  of  the  absorbents, 
which  pour  their  contents  into  it  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  body. 

(Zool.)  The  second  segment  of  insects  is  so  called  by 
Latreille  and  Andouin;  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  trunk  by  Linne  and  Fabricius.  In 
Arachnidans  the  thorax  and  head  are  confluent,  and  form 
but  one  segment,  which  is  termed  the  cephalo-thorax. 

Tlior'da,  or  Thorenburg,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  16  m.  from  Klausenburg,  near  the  Arau¬ 
jos;  pop.  8,640. 

Tlio'riuni,  or  Ttiorinutii,  n.  [From  Thor,  the 
Scandinavian  deity.]  (Client  )  A  rare  metal,  much  re¬ 
sembling  aluminium,  but  taking  fire  considerably  below 
a  red  heat,  and  burning  with  great  brilliancy.  Thorina, 
or  Thoria,  is  supposed  to  be  the  protoxide,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  high  specific  gravity,  9'4.  Thorinuin 
was  discovered  in  1829  by  Berzelius  in  an  earth  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  Thorina,  and  which  occurs  in  a 
rare  black  Norwegian  mineral  termed  Thorite.  None 
of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  are  of  any  practical 
importance.  Equiv.,  231\5  ;  Symbol  Th. 

Thorn,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.]  A  spine;  a  sharp,  ligne¬ 
ous,  or  woody  shoot  from  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  shrub ;  a 
pointed  process  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant;  a 
prickle.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  that  which  pricks,  an¬ 
noys,  or  troubles  the  mind;  as,  “  those  thorns  that  in 
her  bosom  lodge.”  —  Shaks. 

(But.)  A  common  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of 
plants,  which  are  furnished  with  thorns  or  spines,  as  the 
Oratiegus  Oxyacantha,  also  known  as  the  Whitethorn, 
Hawthorn,  or  Quick ;  the  Blackthorn,  Prunus  spinosa  ; 
the  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  ;  the  Camel’s-thorn,  Alhagi 
Camelorum ;  the  Christ’s  Thorn,  Paliurus  aculeatus ; 
and  the  Willow-thorn,  Hippnpliae  rhamnoides. 

Thorn,  (torn,)  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Prussia,  on  the 
Vistula,  92  m.  from  Dantzic.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
hats,  leather,  gloves,  &c.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Coper¬ 
nicus.  Pop.  11,266. 

Thorn,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Perry  co.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,740. 

Thorn' -apple,  ti.  (Bot.)  See  Datura. 

Thron'apple,  in  Michigan,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Eaton  co.,  and  enters  Grand  river  in  Kent  co.,  10  m.  E. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  80  m. 

— A  township  of  Barry  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,764. 

Thorn'back,  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  species  of 
ray  (Rata  clavata), 
distinguished  by 
the  short  and  strong 
recurved  spines,  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  broad 
osseous  tubercular 
base,  which  are 
scattered  over  the 
back  and  tail.  Two 
of  these  broad-based 
spines  occupy  the 
central  ridge  of  the 
nose.  Fig.  2497.  —  thornback. 

Thorn'btirg,  in 

Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Spottsylvauia  co.,  69  m.  N.  j 
of  Richmond.  I 


Thorn'bury,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  near  the  Severn,  11  m.  from  Bristol.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,360. 

Thornbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  co.,  24  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

—A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

Thorn  C3reek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Whitley  co. 

Thorn  (like,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co., 
38  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Thorndike,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  abt.  18  in.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Thorn  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  Orange  Court-House. 

Thorn'leysville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Boone  co., 
7  ill.  S  E.  of  Lebanon. 

Thorn'set,  a.  Set  with  thorns,  as  a  hedge.  (Tauto¬ 
logical.) 

Thorn'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  24  m.  S.  of  Chicago. 

Thornton,  in  Mew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co.,  54  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Thornton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  87  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Thorn'ton’s,  in  Virginia,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
W.  border  of  Rappahannock  co.,  and  flowing  S.E., 
unites  with  Iledgman’s  River  in  Culpepper  co.,  to  form 
the  N.  Fork  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Thorn'ton’s  Terry,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill. 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  11  ni.  S.  of  Manchester. 

Thorn'ton  n,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Boone  co.,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Thorny,  a.  (comp,  thornier;  super!,  thorniest.) 
[A.  S.  thomiht .]  Full  of  thorns,  spines,  or  prickles; 
rough  with  thorns  ;  as,  a  thorny  brake,  a  thorny  branch. 
—  Sharp;  piercing;  prickling;  as,  “ thorny  points.” 
(Shaks.)  —  Figuratively,  occasioning  pain  or  distress; 
troublesome;  harassing;  vexatious;  provoking;  as, 
“  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven.”  —  Shaks. 

Thorough,  (thur'o)  a.  [A.  S.,  0.  Sax.,  and  0.  Ger. 
thurh .]  t’assing  through  or  to  the  end;  —  hence,  en¬ 
tire;  perfect;  complete;  as,  a  thorough  scholar,  a  thor¬ 
ough  reformation,  a  thorough  scoundrel. 

— n.  (Agric.)  An  inter-furrow  between  two  ridges. 

Tho  rough -bass,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Bass. 

Thor'ough-brace,  n.  A  leathern  strap  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  spring  for  supporting  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

Thor  ough-bred,  a.  Bred  from  the  purest  strain  of 
blood ;  as,  a  thorough-bred  race-horse,  a  thorough-bred 
hound.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  perfectly  bred,  refined,  or 
accomplished;  as,  a  thorough-bred  gentleman. 

— n.  A  horse  of  the  best  strain  of  blood. 

Thor'oughfare,  (fair,)  n.  [A.  S.  thurhfaru.]  A 
passage  through ;  —  especially,  a  passage  from  one  street 
or  opening  to  another;  an  unimpeded  way ;  —  hence,  a 
public  street  or  road;  as,  Broadway  is  a  noble  thorough¬ 
fare.  —  Power  of  passing. 

“  Hell .  .  .  one  continent  of  easy  thoroughfare —  Mi' ton. 

Thor'ougb-go'ing,  a.  Going  through  to  the  end 
or  the  bottom;  complete;  entire.  —  Hence,  going  all 
lengths;  extreme;  as,  a  thorough-going  impostor. 

Thor  ough-light  ed,  a.  Furnished  with  thorough 
lights  or  windows  at  opposite  sides,  as  an  apartment  or 
building. 

Thoroug'hly,  (thur'o-l)j,)adv.  In  a  thorough  manner; 
fully;  perfectly;  completely. 

Thoroughness,  (thur'o-nes,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  thorough;  fullness;  entireness;  completeness; 
as,  the  thoroughness  of  a  mutual  understanding. 

Thorough-paced,  (thur’o-pdst)  a.  Going  all  lengths ; 
stopped  by  nothing;  consummate;  complete;  perfect. 

Tlior'ougli-pin.  n.  (Far.)  A  kind  of  encysted  tumor 
on  either  side  of  a  horse’s  hough,  caused  by  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  the  synovial  fluid. 

Thor'ough-sped,  a.  Thorough-paced;  finished  in 
opinions  or  principles ;  as,  “  a  thorough-sped  republic  of 
Whigs.”  —  Swift. 

Thor'ougli-wax,  n.  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant, 
called  also  Modesty  (Bupleurum  rotundifolium),  the 
only  representative  in  N.  America  of  the  genus  Bupleu¬ 
rum,  order  Brassicacete ;  stem,  one  foot  or  more  high, 
branching;  umbels,  5-9-rayed;  flowers,  yellow.  It  is 
rare  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Thorough-wort,  ( thur'o-wurt ,)  n.  (Bot)  See  Eu- 

PATORIUM. 

Thorp,  n.  [A.  S.;  Du.  dorp)  A  hamlet ;  a  little  village. 

Thor'wahlseu,  Albert  Bertel,  a  Danish  sculptor, 
b.  near  Copenhagen,  1770,  was  the  son  of  a  carver  in 
wood,  and  was  gratuitously  educated  at  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  of  Arts.  Here  he  studied  so  effectually  that 
he  obtained  two  gold  medals  and  a  travelling  student¬ 
ship,  which  entitles  the  competitor  to  a  salary  for  three 
years.  Thus  far  fortunate,  T.  proceeded  to  Rome.  The 
young  sculptor  was  preparing  to  return  home,  his  three 
years’  allowance  being  completely  exhausted,  when  the 
clay  model  of  his  Jason  was  seen  by  Henry  Philip  Hope, 
a  princely  patron  of  art,  who  ordered  the  marble  statue 
at  a  price  which  set  aside  all  his  thoughts  of  returning 
home.  The  model  had  received  emphatic  praise  from 
Canova.  The  Jason  once  completed,  and  by  Mr.  Hope's 
means  made  known,  TVs  fortune  was  virtually  made; 
orders  at  vast  prices  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  parts; 
and  the  numerous  works  completed  by  him  from  the 
commencement  of  1800  to  the  close  of  1837,  gave  him  a 
high  place  among  modern  sculptors.  Ilis  countrymen 
were  justly  proud  of  him.  and  honored  him  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  funeral.  Among  bis  most  celebrated  works  are  the 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  a  bas-relief;  Night  and  Day; 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles;  Procession  to  Golgotha  ; 
monuments  to  Copernicus,  Poniatowski,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  &c.  D.  1844. 

Tkose,  (thoz,)  pron.  pi.  of  That,  q.  v. 
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Tlion,  pron.  (In  the  obj.,  thee.)  [A.  S.J  (Gram.)  Tlie 
second  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  number,  denot¬ 
ing  the  person  addressed:  —  used  only  in  the  solemn 
style,  unless  in  very  familiar  language,  and  by  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  who,  however,  generally  employ 
the  more  corrupt  form,  thee. 

— v.  a.  To  treat  with  undue  familiarity  or  contumely,  by 
making  use  of  the  word  thou  toward. 

— v.  n.  To  use  thee  and  thou  in  conversation  or  discourse. 

TIlutlK'll,  (tho,)  adv.  and  conj.  [A.  S.  theah,  theh.] 
Grant;  admit;  allow;  even  if;  notwithstanding;  as, 
though  his  fault  be  great,  I  will  forgive  him.  —  How¬ 
ever;  —  used  familiarly  at  the  end  of  a  sentence;  as,  we 
may  manage  with  this,  though.  —  As  though,  as  if;  as,  it 
was  as  though  an  affront  was  intended.  See  Although. 

Thought,  (thaxot,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  Think,  q.  v. 

Thought,  (tliawt,)  n.  [A.  S.  theaht,  from  thencan,  to 
think. J  Act  of  thinking;  reflection;  exercise  of  the 
higher  intellectual  functions;  operation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. — 
Act  of  pondering ;  meditation;  cogitation;  serious  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  “This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of 
thought.”  ( Barbauld .) —  That  which  the  mind  thinks; 
something  framed  in  the  mind;  an  idea;  a  conception 
or  preconceived  notion;  as,  (1.)  An  opinion;  a  notion; 
a  judgment;  a  supposition ;  a  conclusion  ;  as,  we  inter¬ 
changed  thoughts  on  this  subject.  (2.)  An  offspring  of 
the  imagination;  a  sentiment;  a  conceit;  a  fancy. — 
Design;  purpose;  intention.  —  Solicitude;  care;  com¬ 
punction  ;  concern  ;  workings  of  conscience;  as,  “  Adam 
took  no  thought,  eating  his  fi 1 1 .”( Milton . ) — A  small  degree 
or  quantity  ;  as,  this  stew  requires  a  thought  more  pepper. 

Though  t'Tul,  a.  Full  of,  or  absorbed  by,  thought; 
employed  in  meditation  or  cogitation;  reflecting;  con¬ 
templative  ;  musing ;  as,  a  thoughtf  ul  man. — Having  the 
mind  or  attention  directed  toward  an  object;  careful; 
intent;  regardful;  heedful;  as,  a  person  thoughtful  of 
the  future.  —  Anxious;  solicitous;  exhibiting  concern; 
as,  an  act  of  thoughtful  kindness.  —  Favorable  to  pon¬ 
dering  or  meditation;  having  a  tendency  or  aptness  to 
superinduce  serious  thought  or  contemplation;  as,  a 
thoughtful  mood. 

Tllougli tTu  lly ,  a.  In  a  thoughtful  manner. 

Though (Till ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
thoughtful ;  deep  reflection  or  meditation ;  serious  at¬ 
tention,  especially  to  spiritual  concerns;  solicitude; 
anxiety. 

Thoughtless,  a.  Lacking,  or  exhibiting  absence  of, 
thought;  heedless;  negligent;  careless;  as,  a  man 
thoughtless  of  his  duties. — Gay;  volatile;  dissipated; 
full  of  levity;  as,  a  thoughtless  youth.  —  Stupid;  dull ; 
insensate;  as,  thoughtless  majesty. 

Thoughtlessly,  adv.  Without  thought;  heedlessly; 
stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
thoughtless. 

Thousand,  ( thou’zand ,)  a.  [A.  S.  thusand .]  Denoting 
the  number  of  ten  hundred.  —  Proverbially,  denoting  a 
great  number  indefinitely;  as,  I  have  mentioned  the 
thing  a  thousand  times. 

— n.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  ;  the  sum  of  ten  times 
one  hundred;  —  frequently  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  he  is 
worth  a  score  thousands  of  dollars. — Hence,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  indefinitely. —  A  symbol  expressing  one  thousand 
units  ;  as,  1000,  M,  or  ClQ. 

Thou'santl-foltl,  a.  Multiplied  by  a  thousand. 

Thousand  Islands,  the  most  numerous  collection 
of  river  islands  in  the  world,  between  the  U.  States  and 
prov.  of  Ontario,  consist  of  about  1,500  rocky  islets,  in 
an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  emergence  from 
Lake  Ontario,  hence  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands. 

Thousandth,  ( thousandth ,)  a.  The  ordinal  of  thou¬ 
sand;  as,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  thing.  —  Being,  or 
constituting,  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which 
a  thing  is  divided.  —  Hence,  by  implication,  minute; 
very  small ;  trifling ;  —  used  in  a  proverbial  sense. 

— n.  The  thousandth  part  of  anything;  the  quotient  of 
a  unit  divided  by  a  thousand. 

Thowls,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Tholes,  q  v. 

Thrace.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  ancient  name  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  prov.  of  Roiimelia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  peopled 
by  a  tribe  of  Pelasgiaus.  The  authentic  history  of  the 
country  commences  with  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
settlements  in  the  6th  century,  B.  c.  Of  these,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  Byzantium  (675  B.  c.),  Selymbria,  Abdera(560 
B.  c.),  Mesemhria,  Dieses.  Maroiiea,  .Firms,  Cardia,  Sestus, 
Amphipolis,  Ac.;  but  their  want  of  union  enabled  the 
Thracian  chiefs  of  the  interior  to  preserve  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  513  B.  c.,  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  marched 
through  T.  on  his  way  to  punish  the  European  Scyth¬ 
ians,  and  on  his  return,  left  Megabazus,  with  80,000  men, 
to  subdue  the  country.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded, 
but  new  disturbances  and  complications  arose  between 
the  Persians  and  Greeks,  which  resulted  (480  B.  c.)  in 
the  famous  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  rise  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom,  under  Philip  II.  (359  b.  c.),  destroyed 
the  independence  of  a  great  part  of  Thrace.  Under  the 
government  of  Lysimachus,  Thracia  was  incorporated 
with  Macedonia,  and  became  complete.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  (168  b.  c.)  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Homans,  and  subsequently  shared  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  Homan  Empire.  In  395,  it  was  overrun 
by  Alaric,  and  in  447,  by  Attila.  In  1353,  Amurath  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  all  its  fortresses,  except  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks. 

Thrul'ilom,  Thrall'ilom,  n.  [Dan.  trceldom.] 
State  of  a  thrall  or  slave  ;  state  of  servitude  ;  bondage  ; 
slavery;  serfdom;  as,  to  live  in  thraldom. 

Xhrasb,  Thresh,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  therscan ;  Ger.  dreschen .] 


To  beat  out,  as  grain  from  the  husk  with  a  flail,  or 
with  a  machine;  as,  to  thrash  wheat.  —  To  beat  or  be¬ 
labor  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to  drub  ;  to  casti¬ 
gate  ;  as,  to  thrash  a  bully. 

— v.n.  To  practise  thrashing;  to  perform  the  business 
of  beating  out  grain  from  the  ear,  either  by  manual  or 
mechanical  process;  as,  the  machine  thrashes  capitally. 
—  Hence,  to  drudge;  to  toil;  to  labor;  to  work  in  a 
servile  manner ;  as,  “  I  would  rather  thrash  for  rhymes.” 

Thrash'er,  Thresher,  n.  One  who  thrashes  grain  ; 
also,  a  thrashing-machine  ;  as,  a  patent  thrasher. 

( ZoBl .)  See  Thrush 

Thrashing;,  Thresli'ing1,  n.  ( Agric .)  The  act  of 
beating  out  the  grain  from  wheat  or  other  crops.  In 
former  times,  the  hand-flail  was  the  only  implement 
used  for  T.  grain  ;  it  separated  the  grain  from  the  husks 
and  straw  very  effectively ;  but  that  method  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  in  this  country,  and  has  been  abandoned  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  same  cause,  and  also  because  it  was  found 
that  the  flail  always  bruised  a  large  number  of  seeds. 
Proper  machines,  provided  with  a  large  number  of  flails, 
or  other  parts  answering  the  same  purpose,  and  moved 
by  the  power  of  water,  wind,  or  horses,  were  soon  in¬ 
troduced.  It  was  found  that  by  this  means  the  process 
of  T.  could  be  effected  more  cheaply,  more  quickly,  and 
with  less  damage  to  the  health  of  the  thrasher,  than  by 
the  old  means.  To  the  farmer  on  an  extensive  scale, 
the  T.  machine  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  the  present 
ordinary  T.  machine  in  its  improved  form,  a  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  is  given  to  a  hollow  cylinder  round  an  horizontal 
axis:  on  the  outer  surface  there  are  projecting  ribs, 
parallel  to  the  axis,  at  equal  distance  from  each  other: 
the  width  of  these  is  from  two  to  six  inches.  Round 
one-half  of  the  cylinder  is  a  case,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  lined  with  plates  of  cast  iron,  grooved  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis.  Since  the  beaters,  or  ribs,  come 
quite  close  to  these  ribs,  an  ear  of  corn  or  other  grain 
cannot  well  pass  through  them  without  being  flattened. 
After  being  unbound,  the  sheaves  of  grain  are  spread 
upon  a  slanting  table,  and  in  some  machines  are  drawn 
in  between  two  iron  rollers,  one  of  which  is  fluted  and 
the  other  plain.  The  motion  of  these  rollers  is  slow, 
while  that  of  the  cylinder  is  rapid.  As  the  straw  comes 
through,  the  beaters  act  upon  it,  and  thrash  out  most 
of  the  grain  ;  that  which  remains  is  carried  in  between 
the  beaters  and  the  fluted  cases,  and  on  making  half  a 
revolution,  all  the  grain  has  been  beaten  or  rubbed  out. 
It  falls  on  a  shaker,  which  allows  the  grain  to  pass 
through,  but  tosses  off  the  straw.  In  England,  T.  ma¬ 
chines  worked  by  steam-power  have  been  erected  on 
very  large  farms ;  and  travelling  steam-machines  (Fig. 
2498)  thrash  out  the  largest  quantity  of  the  grain  grown 


in  that  country.  In  the  U.  States,  innumerable  thrash¬ 
ing-machines  have  been  patented,  in  which  the  spiked 
cylinder  is  generally  employed.  Most  modern  T.  ma¬ 
chines  have  grain  separators  attached,  by  which  the 
grain  is  winnowed  by  a  revolving  fan,  and  also  eleva¬ 
tors,  which  are  long  endless  aprons  moved  on  rollers, 
by  means  of  which  the  straw  is  taken  up  into  a  mow 
or  on  to  a  stack. 

Thrason'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  Thraso,  the  name  of  a 
braggadocio  in  the  “  Eunuch  ”  of  Terence.]  Giving  to 
boasting,  swagger,  or  braggadocio.  —  Gasconading; 
boastful ;  pretentious;  as,  thrasonical  behavior. — Shais. 

Tlirasyb  ulus,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  who, 
in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  took  refuge  at  Thebes. 
Having  gained  some  followers,  he  marched  against  the 
usurpers  and  expelled  them.  In  commemoration  of  this 
triumph,  a  yearly  festival  was  instituted  at  Athens. 
Thra8ybulus  wisely  procured  the  passing  of  a  general 
amnesty,  which  decreed  that  no  one  but  the  principals 
should  be  punished  for  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed.  He  subsequently  displayed  great  valor  in 
Thrace,  and  slew’  the  Lacedaemonian  general  with  his 
own  hand.  Thrasybulus  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Aspen- 
dians,  who  were  the  allies  of  Sparta,  394  n.  c. 

Til  rave,  ??.  [A.  S.  thru f  a  handful ;  W.  dref.  a  bundle.] 
The  number  of  two  dozen.  —  In  some  parts  of  England 
24,  in  other  parts  12,  sheaves  of  wheat  or  barley. 

Thread.  (thred,)n.  [A  S.  threed,  thred.]  A  very  small, 
attenuated  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
fibrous  material,  spun  out  to  a  considerable  length.  — 
The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance,  as  of  bark  ;  a 
fine  filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver.  —  Something  re- 
sembling  a  thread;  something  carried  out  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  course  or  uniform  tenor;  as,  the  thread  of  an 
argument  or  narrative. —  The  prominent  spiral  part  of 
a  screw.  —  Air-threads,  gossamer. — Thread  and  thrum, 
good  and  bad  taken  together. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye,  as  of  a  needle. 
— To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  a  narrow  way  or  channel. 


Tliread'bare,  a.  Worn  to  the  bare  thread  ;  having 
the  nap  or  gloss  worn  off ;  as,  a  threadbare  coat.  — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  worn  out;  trite;  stale;  hackneyed; 
humdrum;  having  lost  its  novelty  or  interest;  as,  a 
threadbare  joke,  a  threadbare  quotation. 

TlireadToot.  n.  (Got.)  See  Podostemace-e. 

Til  readiness,  (thred'-,)  n.  State  of  being  drawn  out 
into  threads,  or  after  the  manner  of  threads. 

Til  read '-lace,  n.  Lace  fabricated  of  linen  thread. 

Til  read '-needle,  Tli  read -t  lie-need  I  e,  n.  A 
game  among  children,  in  which  they  stand  in  a  row, 
with  joined  hands,  when  the  outer  one,  still  holding  the 
hand  of  the  next  one,  runs  between  the  others. 

I  ll  read -shaped,  (thred'shdpt,)  a.  (Got.)  Filiform. 

Thread'-worm,  (-wurm,)  n.  (Zoill.)  See  Ascaris. 

'I'll really,  (thred'y,)  a.  Resembling  thread  or  filaments. 
—  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  thread. 

Threat,  (thret,)  n.  [A.  S.  thryth.]  A  menace  ;  denun¬ 
ciation  of  evil;  declaration  of  an  intention  or  deter¬ 
mination  to  inflict  punishment,  loss, or  pain  on  another. 

— v.  a.  To  threaten  ;  —  used  only  in  poetry. 

Threaten,  (thret'n,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  threatian.]  To  pain 
or  harass  by  threats  or  menaces;  to  declare  the  purpose- 
of  inflicting  punishment,  pain,  or  other  evil  upon;  to’ 
terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify,  by  menaces  or  denuncia¬ 
tion  ;  to  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace  or  with  implied 
rebuke;  to  charge  strictly  or  censoriously;  as,  to 
threaten  a  man’s  life.  —  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  pre¬ 
sent,  or  assume,  the  appearance  of  coming  evil ;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  indication  of  some  danger  or  catastrophe 
which  will  happen ;  as,  the  state  of  the  weather  threatens 
us  with  a  storm. 

— v.  n.  To  employ  threats  or  menaces. 

Threat'ener,  n.  One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

Threat'ening, p.  a.  Denoting  a  threat  or  menace; 
as,  threatening  language.  —  Indicating  something  about 
to  happen  ;  as,  the  clouds  look  threatening. 

— n.  Act  of  menacing;  also,  a  menace;  a  denunciation 
of  evil,  or  declaration  of  a  purpose  to  inflict  evil  on  an 
individual,  or  a  country,  usually  for  sins  and  offences. 

Threat'eningly,  adv.  In  a  threatening  manner. 

Three,  a.  [A.  S.  thry  ;  Lat.  tres ;  Gr.  treis.  ]  Two  and 
one;  —  often  used,  like  other  adjectives,  without  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

(Note.  Three  is  very  frequently  joined  with  other 
words  to  form  compounds  having  a  generic  signification 
of  three  parts, portions, organs,  Ac.;  as,  three-ceUvd,  three- 
edged,  t/rree-legged,  three- pronged,  f/iree-stringed,  Ac.) 

— n.  The  sum  of  two  and  one;  the  number  next  above 
two,  and  one  less  than  four.  —  Proverbially,  a  small, 
number;  as,  “  a  f/iree-suited  knave.”  (Shales.)  (R.) — A 
symbol  indicating  three  units,  as  3,  or  iii. 

Tliree'-eoat,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  kind  of  plas¬ 
tering  which  consists  of  roughing-up,  or  rougbing-iu, 
floating,  and  a  finishing  coat. 

Til ree'-corncred,  (-kor-nerd,)  a.  [Three  and  comer.} 
With  three  corners;  triangular;  as,  a  three-cornered  liat. 

(Got.)  Having  three  salient,  longitudinal  angles,  as  a 
stem. 

Three'-deeker,  (-dek'er,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  man-of-war 
carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

Three'fold.  a.  [A.  S.  thryfeald]  Consisting  of  a 
sequence  of  three ;  as,  a  threefold  offering. 

Th  ree  Mile  Bay.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Watertown. 

Three  Oaks,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Berrien 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.  of  Niles. 

Three  Parks.  See  Colorado. 

Three'-nerved,  ( -nurvd,)  a.  (Got.)  Possessing  three 
slender  ribs ;  trinervate. 

Tli  ree'-parted,  a.  Same  as  Tripartite,  q.  v. 

Threepence,  (thrip'ens,)  n.  [Three  and  pence.]  The 
sum  of  three  pennies  ;  or,  in  England,  a  small  silver  coin 
of  three  times  the  value  of  a  penny. 

Tliree'penny,  a.  Worth  three  pennies  only;  as,  a 
threepenny  bit  (i.  e.,  a  small  English  silver  coin);  — 
hence,  of  little  value  ;  mean;  poor;  trivial. 

Three'-pile,  n.  The  finest  quality  or  costliest  kind 
of  velvet. 

Three'-piled.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  three-pile; — 
hence,  of  the  best  or  costliest  kind ;  as,  a  three-piled 
piece  of  velvet. — Hence,  high-flown  ;  exaggerated :  bom¬ 
bastic;  as,  “  three-piled  hyperboles.”  (Shaks.) — Piled  in 
sets  of  three. 

Tliree'-ply,  a.  [From  three,  and  Fr.  plier  ;  Lat.  plico. 
See  Ply.J  Threefold;  consisting  of  three  thicknesses- 
or  folds;  as.  a  three-ply  carpet. 

Tbree'-pointed,a.  (Got.)  Same  as  Tricuspidate, q.v. 

Th  ree'-«iuarter,  «•  (Taint.)  A  term  applied  to 
designate  a  particular  size  of  portraiture,  measuring  30 
inches  by  25.  The  term  is  also  applied  (adjectively)  to 
a  portrait  delineated  to  the  hips  only. 

Three  Rivers,  (or  Trois  Rivieres,)  in  prov.  of  Que¬ 
bec,  a  town,  cap.  of  St.  Maurice  co.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  rivers,  90  m.  S.W. 
of  Quebec. 

Th  ree  Rivers,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  65  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Three  Rivers,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Joseph  co.,  86  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

Three'-SOOre,  a.  Three  times  a  score  ;  thrice  twenty  ; 
sixty. 

Threnet'ic,  a.  [Gr.  threnetikos.]  Mournful ;  sorrowful. 

Thren'ody,  n.  [Gr.  threnos .  a  wailing,  from  threomai, 
to  cry  aloud,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  song  of  lamentation ; 
a  monody. 

Th  repso I 'ogy.  (-je,)  n.  [Gr.  threpsis ,  aliment,  and 
logos,  treatise.]  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise 
on,  the  nutrition  of  organized  bodies. 

Thresh,  (thrash,)  v.  a.  See  Thrash. 

Thresh'old,  n.  [A.  S.  thersc-wald,  thresc-wald .]  A. 
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door-sill :  the  plank,  stone,  or  piece  of  timber  which 
lies  at  tlie  bottom  or  under  a  door,  particularly  of  a 

.  dwelling-house,  church,  and  the  like ;  hence,  entrance: 
gate;  door;  as,  on  the  threshold  of  one’s  own  home. — 
The  place  or  point  of  entering  or  beginning;  outset; 
as,  they  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  their  enterprise. 

Threw,  (thru,)  imp.  of  Throw,  q.  v. 

Thrice,  (thris,)  adv.  [From  three.  A.S.  thriga.]  Three 
times;  as,  he  made  the  attempt  thrice. — Very  ;  emphati¬ 
cally; —  used  by  way  of  amplification ;  as '‘thrice  noble 
Lord.”  —  Sheiks. 

(Note.  Thrice  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds  conveying  intensive  application  ;  as,  thrice - 
favored,  tAnce-happy,  f/i  rice-told,  &e.) 

Thrill,  v.  a.  [A  corruption  of  thread.]  To  thread;  to 
slip,  shoot,  or  run  through,  as  a  needle,  bodkin,  or  the 
like  ;  to  slide  through  by  a  narrow  passage ;  as,  to  thrid 
a  labyrinth. 

Thrift,  n.  [From  thrive.  A  state  of  thriving;  fru¬ 
gality  ;  economy ;  good  husbandry ;  careful  management 
in  regard  to  property.  —  Acquisition  or  increase  of 
property  or  worldly  goods ;  prosperity  ;  gain  ;  as,  “  thrift 
may  follow  farming.”  ( Shaks.)  —  Vigorous  growth  or 
development,  as  of  a  plant. 

( Bot .)  See  Armeri.v. 

Thriftily,  adv.  In  a  thrifty  manner. 

Tkrift'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thrifty. 

Thriftlessly, affix  Without  thriving;  extravagantly. 

Thrift'lessuess,  n.  Stale  or  condition  of  being 
thriftless. 

Til r iff 'y,  a.  (comp,  thriftier;  superl.  thriftiest.) 
Economical ;  frugal ;  sparing  in  the  use  of  means  or 
money;  given  to,  or  exhibiting  thrift;  employing 
economy  and  good  management  of  property;  as,  a 
thrifty  housewife.  —  Increasing  in  wealth  or  substance; 
prosperous  in  the  acquisition  or  accumulation  of  worldly 
riches ;  thriving  by  industry  and  parsimony ;  as,  a  thrifty 
tradesman. — Well-husbanded  ;  as,  thrifty  hire.  (Shaks.) ! 
(R.)  —  Thriving  with  quick  or  vigorous  growth,  as  aj 
plant  or  tree. 

Thrill,  n.  A  drill ;  a  borer.  —  A  thrilling  or  tingling 
sensatiori ;  as,  a  thrill  of  ecstasy,  a  thrill  of  horror. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  thyrlian.]  To  bore;  to  drill ;  to  pierce;  to 
puncture;  to  perforate  by  turning  an  auger  or  similar 
instrument  in.  —  Hence,  to  pierce;  to  penetrate,  as 
something  sharp ;  particularly,  to  cause  a  tingling  sen¬ 
sation  that  pervades  the  system  with  a  slight  shiver; 
as,  a  voice  that  thrills  the  hearer. 

• — v.  n.  To  feel  a  sharp,  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  body ;  as,  a  sudden  horror  thrilled  through 
his  veins. 

Thrilling!  y,  adv.  In  a  thrilling  manner. 

Thrips,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  a  worm.J  (Zodl.)  A  genus 
of  small  spotted  flies,  family  Aphidse.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  widely  distributed.  They  are  very  active, 
and  some  of  them  very  troublesome,  by  the  injury 
which  they  do  to  cultivated  plants,  upon  the  juices  of 
which  they  live. 

Thrive,  v.  n.  (imp.  throve,  or  thrived  ;  pp.  thriven, 
or  thrived  ;  —  thrived  is  rarely  used.)  [Icel.  threifa,  to 
put  one’s  hand  to.]  To  advance  or  increase  in  anything 
valuable  or  advantageous;  to  increase  in  goods  or 
estate;  to  prosper  by  industry,  frugality,  and  good  man¬ 
agement  of  property  or  means;  as,  a  person  thrives  by 
diligenceand  economy  in  expenditure.  —  To  have  profit, 
increase,  or  success :  to  prosper  or  succeed  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  :  as,  a  ffirii’iii<7  manufacturer,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  country.  —  To  flourish  ;  to  vegetate  luxuriantly  ;  to 
increase  in  bulk  or  stature;  as,  the  palm  thrives  iu 
tropical  latitudes. 

Thriven,  (thrlv'n,)  pp.  of  Thrive,  q.  v. 

Thriving,  ( thriv '-,) «.  The  act  of  increasing  in  wealth 
or  size. 

Thri v'ingly,  adv.  In  a  thriving  manner. 

Thro’,  (throo.)  A  contraction  of  Through,  q.  v. 

Til  rout,  (throt,)  n.  [A.S .  throte.]  (Anat.)  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  in  which  are  the  gullet 
and  windpipe,  or  the  passages  for  the  food  and  breath  ; 
the  pharynx. 

Diseases  of  the  throat.  See  Diphtheria,  Quinsy, 
Thrush. 

(Arch.)  See  Chimney. 

( Bot.)  The  opening  or  orifice  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

(Ship-building.)  The  hollow  partof  the  knee-timbers. 

(Naut.)  The  wide  end  of  a  gaff  next  the  mast,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  peak. — Also,  a  part  of  the  Anchor,  q.  v. 

To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat .  to  tax  one  with  lying 
deliberately  and  impudently.  —  To  lie  in  one's  throat,  to 
lie  barefacedly  or  manifestly. —  Throat-brails.  (Naut.) 
Brails  attached  to  the  gaff  close  to  a  ship’s  mast,  — 
Throat-halyards,  those  halyards  that  serve  to  raise  the 
throat  of  the  gaff. 

Throat'-baml,  Throat'-latoli.  n.  A  strap  of  a 
halter,  bridle,  &c.,  passing  under  a  horse’s  throat. 

Throat'-pipe,  n.  The  windpipe  or  trachea. 

Throb,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  throbbed,  (throbd.)  [Of  un¬ 
certain  etymology.]  'To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with 
more  than  common  force  or  rapidity:  to  palpitate;  to 
beatin  consequence  of  agitation  or  excitement;  as,  throb¬ 
bing  temples. 

Throbbing  pain,  a  kind  of  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  caused  or  augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  arteries. 

—n.  A  beat  or  strong  pulsation;  —  especially,  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  a  palpitation. 

Throb'bing,  n.  Act  of  beating  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  heart  and  pulse;  palpitation. 

Throckinorton,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. :  area,  900  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Brazos,  and  Clear  Fork. 

Throe,  (thro,)  n.  [A.  S  throwian,  to  suffer,  to  endure.] 


|  Extreme  pain ;  anguish  ;  agony ;  violent  pang ;  —  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  the  auguish  of  travail  attendaut  on 
parturitiou. 

— An  instrument  forsplittiug  wood  into  shingles. 

— v.  n.  To  agonize  ;  to  struggle  in  acute  or  intense  pain. 

Throin'bolite,  n.  [Gr.  thrombus,  a  mass,  and  lithos, 
stone.]  (Min.)  Native  amorphous,  hydrated  sulphate 

.  of  copper,  of  an  opaque-green  color,  which  becomes  black 
ou  exposure  to  the  air. 

Throm  bus,  n.  [Gr.  thrombos,  a  clot  of  blood.]  (Med.) 
A  small  tumor,  which  sometimes  ensues  in  consequence 
of  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane  in  the 
operation  of  bleeding. 

Throne,  n.  [Fr.  trout;  Lat.  thronus  -  Gr .  thro  nos.]  A 
royal  seat  of  state;  —  also,  sometimes,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop. — Hence,  regal  power  or  dignity ;  as,  in  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies,  the  law  is  above  the  throne. — Hence, 
also,  the  place  where  God  peculiarly  manifests  his  power 
and  glory  ;  as,  “  Th’  eternal  Father  from  his  throne.” 

Dryden. 

— v.  a.  To  enthrone.  —  Hence,  to  place  in  an  elevated 
position;  to  exalt;  to  give  a  high  or  elevated  place  to. 

—  v.  n.  To  be  placed  in,  or  as  if  upon,  a  throne;  as, 
“  Venice  . . .  throned  on  her  hundred  isles.”  —Byron. 

Throng-,  n.  [A.  S.  thrang.]  A  crowd ;  a  concourse ;  a 
multitude  of  persons  or  of  living  beings  pressing  or 
pressed  into  a  close  body  or  assemblage.  —  A  great  mul¬ 
titude;  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  thringan.]  To  press  or  crowd  together ; 
to  come  in  crowds  or  multitudes ;  to  press  into  a  close 
body,  as.a  concourse  of  persons;  as,  people  throng  to  the 
President’s  levee. 

— v.  a.  To  crowd,  or  press,  as  a  multitude  of  persons  ;  to 
incommode  or  annoy  with  a  concourse  of  living  beings; 
as,  the  place  of  meeting  was  thronged  to  excess. 

Throop,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.VV.  of  Auburn. 

Throstle,  (thros’l,)  n.  [A.  S.;  Icel.  throstr.]  (Zobl.) 
The  song-thrush.  See  Thrush. 

Throstle,  (thros'l,)  n.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  &c.,  from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  drawing 
rollers  with  bobbins  and  flyers,  and  differing  from  the  j 
mule  in  having  the  twisting  apparatus  stationary. 

Throstliug,  (thros’ling,)  n.  A  disease  affecting  the 
glands  of  the  throats  of  cattle. 

Throt'tle,  n.  The  windpipe  or  trachea;  —  vulgarly,  the 
weasand. 

— v.  a.  [From  throat .]  To  seize  and  compress  the  throat  j 
of,  so  as  to  choke  ;  to  suffocate,  or  to  obstruct  so  as  to 
endanger  suffocation  ;  as,  a  throttling  quinsy.  (Dryden.) 

—  To  utter  with  breaks  or  interruptions,  as  a  person 
half  suffocated. 

— v.  n.  To  choke ;  to  suffocate ;  —  also,  to  breathe  hard. 

Tbrot'tle-lever,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive  steam- 
engine.  the  hand-lever  by  which  a  throttle-valve  is 
moved. 

Throt'tle-valve,  n.  (Mach.)  A  valve  in  the  steam- 
pipe  of  an  engine,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder.  It  is  moved  by  a  hand-lever  called  the 
throttle-lever. 

Through,  (throo,)  prep.  [A.  S.]  Noting  passage  by 
transmission  ;  indicating  the  means  of  conveyance ; 
noting  passage  among  or  in  the  midst  of;  as,  a  ship 
moves  through  the  water,  a  man  walks  through  a  wood. 

—  From  end  to  end,  or  from  side  to  side;  from  one  sur¬ 
face  or  limit  to  the  opposite ;  as,  a  nail  is  driven  through 
a  board,  a  shot  passes  through  one’s  body.  —  By  means 
of ;  by  the  agency  of ;  — noting  instrumentality  ;  as,  he 
heard  of  it  through  me.  —  Within  ;  between  the  walls  or 
sides  of;  to  pass  through  a  gateway.  —  Over  the  whole 
surface  or  extent  of;  as,  to  ramble  through  a  country. 

—  From  the  beginning  or  commencement  to  the  end  or 
conclusion;  as,  some  people  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
through  life. 

— adv.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other;  as,  the  cold 
pierces  one  through  and  through. — From  beginning  to 
end;  as,  to  read  a  book  through. — To  the  end  or  con¬ 
clusion  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose ;  as,  to  carry  an  un¬ 
dertaking  through. 

(Note.  Through  occasionally  forms  the  prefix  to  cer¬ 
tain  compounds  ;  as,  through- bolt,  through- train,  Ac.) 

To  drop  or  fall  through,  to  collapse  ;  to  fall  to  pieces ; 
to  become  futile;  as,  the  project  dropped  through. 

Through'-bolt,  n.  A  bolt  which  passes  through  all 
the  thicknesses  of  that  in  which  it  is  fixed. 

Throughout', prep.  Quite  through  ;  in  every  part : 
from  one  end  or  extremity  to  the  other ;  as,  we  were 
busy  throughout  the  year. 

— adv.  In  every  part;  in  all  ways;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow 
throughout. 

Through'-stone,  n.  (Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  wall 
which  reaches  entirely  through  it,  and  shows  itself  on 
both  sides. 

Through'-tieket.  n.  A  ticket  for  an  entire  journey. 

Th  rough'-t  rain,  n.  A  railroad  train  which  goes  over 
the  whole  of  a  long  route. 

Throve,  the  old  imp.  of  Thrive,  q.  v. 

Th  row,  (thro,)  v.  a.  (imp.  threw;  pp.  thrown.)  [A. 
S.  thrawan  ]  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner;  to  propel ; 
to  send  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance  from  the  hand  or  from  an 
engine ;  to  hurl ;  as,  to  throw  a  stone  with  the  hand,  a 
fire-engine  throws  water  to  put  out  a  fire.  —  To  wind; 
to  twist  together,  as  fibres  or  filaments.  —  To  venture  at 
dice  ;  as,  to  throw  a  main  in  hazard.  —  To  divest  or  strip 
one’s  seif  of ;  to  put  off ;  as,  a  serpent  throws  its  skin  — 
To  put  on  ;  to  lay  over  carelessly ;  as,  he  threw  a  cloak 
over  his  shoulders.  —  To  cast;  to  send;  to  hurl;  to 
fling;  as,  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on  another.  —  To 
prostrate  or  overturn ;  as,  to  throw  an  antagonist  in 
wrestling.  —  To  drive  or  impel  by  force  or  violence  ;  as, 
sailors  thrown  upon  a  desert  island.  —  To  bear ;  to  bring 


forth  or  produce,  as  young;  —  said  particularly  of 
rabbits. 

To  throw  away.  (1.)  To  expend  to  no  purpose ;  to  lose 
by  neglect,  folly,  or  misapplication;  as,  asking  a  miser 
to  lend  money  is  time  thrown  away.  (2.)  To  reject ;  to 
discard ;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good  opportunity.  —  To 
throw  back.  (1.)  To  reject ;  to  refuse.  (2.)  To  retort ;  to 
fling  back,  as  an  answer.  —  To  throw  by,  to  cast  aside  as 
no  longer  wanted  ;  as,  to  throw  by  an  old  hat. — To  throw 
down.  (1.)  To  subvert ;  to  overturn  ;  to  destroy  :  as,  to 
throw  down  a  fence.  (2.)  To  degrade;  to  reduce  from  a 
high  statiou  to  a  lower. — To  throw  in.  (1.)  To  inject,  as  a 
liquid.  (2.)  To  put  in  along  with  others;  to  deposit  or 
add  without  enumeration  or  valuation :  as,  an  article 
thrown  in  to  complete  a  bargain.  (3.)  To  give  up ;  to 
relinquish.  —  To  throw  off.  (1.)  To  discard  ;  to  reject ;  to 
forsake ;  as,  to  throw  off  a  mistress.  (2.)  To  purge  or 
clear  from  ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  throw  off  a  disorder.  —  To 
throw  on,  to  load ;  to  cast  or  fling  ou.  —  To  throw  one's 
self  down,  to  fall  prone ;  to  lie  down.  —  To  throw  one's 
self  on  or  upon,  to  repose  upon ;  to  resign  one’s  self  to 
the  disposal  of ;  as,  the  prisoner  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.— To  throw  out.  (1.)  To  cast  out ;  to 
reject,  discard,  or  decline  to  entertain :  as,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out.  (2.)  To  speak ;  to  utter ;  to  give  expression 
to ;  as,  to  throw  out  a  hint.  —  To  throw  up.  ( 1 .)  To  re¬ 
sign  ;  to  demit ;  to  surrender ;  as,  he  threw  up  a  good 
situation.  (2.)  To  vomit. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  throwing ;  —  specifically,  to 
cast  dice. 

— n.  Act  of  hurling,  casting,  or  flinging;  a  driving  or 
propelling  from  the  hand  or  from  an  engine;  as,  a 
straight  throw.  —  A  cast  of  dice;  also  the  manner  of 
casting  dice;  as,  a  fair  throw,  a  lucky  throw.  —  The  dis¬ 
tance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be  thrown ;  as,  the 
place  is  not  a  stone’s  throw  off.  —  An  overturn  in  wres¬ 
tling. — A  turner’s  lathe. — A  potter's  jigger.  See  Jigger. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-engines,  the  extreme  movement  of  a 
slide-valve;  also  of  a  crank  or  eccentric  measured  on  a 
direct  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  motion. 

Throw  -crook,  n.  (Agric.)  An  instrument  by  which 
ropes  are  twisted  out  of  straw. 

Throw  er,  n.  One  who  throws. 

Thrown  Silk,  n.  (Com.)  Silk  consisting  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  twisted. 

Th  row'-ofi',  n.  A  start  in  hunting  or  racing.  (Eng.) 

Throw'ster.  n.  One  who  throws,  twists,  or  winds  silk. 

Thrum,  n.  [Ger.  tromm.]  A  tuft;  one  of  the  ends 
of  weavers’  threads. —  Any  coarse  yarn. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  thrummed,  (thrilmd.)  To  play 
coarsely  or  inharmoniously  on  a  musical  instrument 
with  the  fingers  ;  to  strum  ;  as.  to  thrum  the  pianoforte. 

— v.a.  To  fringe,  or  furnish  with  thrums  or  small  tufts. 
—  To  strum,  or  play  inelegantly  upon  with  the  fingers, 
as  on  a  musical  instrument. 

(Naut.)  To  stick  short  pieces  of  yarn  through,  as  a  mat. 

Thruni'iny,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  thrums. 

Thrush.  n.  [A.S.  (Arise]  (Zobl.)  The  common  name 
of  insessorial  birds,  comprising  the  family  Turdidse. 
Thrushes,  or  birds  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
thrushes,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Those  which  inhabit  high  latitudes,  and  places  which 
are  otherwise  very  seasonal  in  their  character,  are  in 
general  migratory,  and  those  which  inhabit  places  of 
more  mild  and  uniform  character  are  in  general  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  generic  characters  are, — beak  of  moderate 
size,  straight,  convex  above;  point  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  compressed,  notched,  and  slightly  curved  down¬ 
wards;  the  gape  furnished  with  a  few  hairs,  the  nostrils 
oval,  lateral,  half  concealed  by  membrane;  middle  toe 
not  so  long  as  the  tarsus,  and  the  outer  toes  joined  to 
it  at  the  base.  140  to  150  species  have  been  described. 
The  Wood  T.  (Turdus  melodus,  or  T.  mustelinus)  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  American  species.  It  is  about  8 
inches  in  length  ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  fulvous  brown,  brightest  ou  the  head,  and  in¬ 
clining  to  olive  on  the  rump  and  tail  ;  throat  and  breast 
white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with 
dusky  spots ;  eyes  surrounded  with  a  white  circle ;  legs 


Fig.  2499.  —  wood-thrush. 


and  claws  flesh-color.  It  inhabits  the  whole  of  N. 
America,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida ;  its  song  is 
heard  every  morning  and  evening  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  is  greatly  admired;  but  during 
the  day  it  is  silent ;  its  favorite  haunts  are  thick  shaded 
hollows  by  the  sides  of  brooks  or  rivulets ;  its  nest,  made 
of  withered  beech-leaves  with  layers  of  dry  grass  mixed 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry  fibrous  roots,  is  often 
placed  in  an  alder-bush.  Its  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  of  a  light  blue  color.  Among  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are  the  Hermit  T.  (Turdos  pallasi,  or  T.  soli- 
tarius)-,  the  Dwarf  T.  (Turdus  nanus)-,  Wilson’s  T. 
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( Turdusfuscescens ).  The  Robin,  the  Blue-bird,  the  Wren, 
and  the  Water  Ouzel,  described  under  their  respective 
names,  belong  also  to  the  Turdidie.  The  Song  T.,  or 
Throstle  ( Tardus  musicus),  of  Europe,  much  resembles 
the  Wood  T.  The  Brown  T.,  or  Thrasher  ( Harporhyn - 
chus  rufus),  of  N.  America,  east  of  the  Missouri,  has 
been  placed  by  Cabanis  and  Baird  in  the  family  Lio- 
trichidie.  It  is  over  11  inches  long,  the  wing  over  4; 
the  color  above  light  cinnamon-red,  beneath  pale  rufous- 
white,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  dark  brown.  In  the 
pleasant  spring  mornings,  this  bird  utters  the  sweetest 
melodies  from  the  topmost  twigs  of  some  isolated  tree. 
Later  in  the  day,  and  at  all  times  late  in  the  season,  it 
prefers  low  thick  bushes.  Its  flight  is  low  and  heavy,  and 
continued  only  a  few  rods  at  a  time.  The  nest  is  made  in 
a  clump  of  low  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
eggs  four  to  six,  dull  buff,  thickly  sprinkled  with  dots 
of  brown. 

(Med.)  A  disease  common  to  infants  who  are  ill-fed, 
consisting  of  an  eruption  of  aphthse,  or  small  white  or 
ash-colored  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  to  the  throat 
and  fauces.  It  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and 
is  almost  always  attended  with  diarrhoea.  It  is  rarely 
dangerous;  and  in  its  treatment  the  disordered  state 
of  the  bowels  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  administration 
of  some  anti-acid  and  astringent  mixture,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  strengthened  by  preparations  of  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil.  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eruptions  of  the  mouth. 

(Far.)  An  inflammatory  orsuppurative  affection  in  the 
feet  of  the  horse  and  certain  other  animals. 

Thrust,  v.  a.  (imp.  cud  pp.  thrust.)  [Icel.  tlirista .] 
To  push  or  drive  with  force ;  to  impel  with  some  degree 
of  violence. 

To  thrust  away.  off. \  out,  or  from,  to  push  or  drive 
away;  to  reject;  to  discard;  as,  he  thrust  the  woman 
off.  —  To  thrust  in,  to  push  or  drive  in;  as,  to  thrust  a 
bayonet  in  a  man’s  body.  —  To  thrust  on,  to  urge;  to 
impel;  to  cause  to  move;  as,  a  divine  thrusting  on. 
(Shales.) — To  thrust  one's  self,  to  obtrude  or  intrude;  to 
enter  without  leave  or  welcome;  as,  an  officious  person 
thrusts  himself  where  he  is  not  wanted. —  To  thrust 
through,  to  pierce;  to  stab;  as,  he  thrust  the  knife 
through  his  hand.  —  To  thrust  together,  to  compress ;  as, 
he  thrust  the  fleece  together. 

•— ».  n.  To  make  a  push  or  driving;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  instrument  or  weapon.  —  To  squeeze  or  urge 
in;  to  enter  by  pushing;  to  intrude;  as,  an  office-seeker 
thrusts  into  notice.  —  To  press  on  or  push  forward  ;  to 
come  with  force  or  violence ;  as,  fresh  men  still  thrust  on. 

— n.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon, 
or  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  any  instrument;  — a 
term  commonly  used  in  fencing.  —  Attack;  assault;  on¬ 
slaught;  as,  the  thrust  of  a  repartee. 

(Arch.)  The  horizontal  force  of  an  arch,  by  which  it 
acts  against  the  piers  from  which  it  springs.  Also,  a 
similar  action  of  rafters  or  of  a  beam  against  the  walls 
which  bear  them. 

Thucydides,  ( thu-cid'i-dees ,)  a  Greek  historian,  b.  at 
Athens,  about  471  b.  c.,  i).  about  400  b.  c.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  and.  on  arriving  at  maturity,  took  part  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War ;  but,  failing  in  an  expedition 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  he  was  banished,  and 
during  the  20  years  of  his  banishment  collected  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  This 
history  is  the  first  example  of  philosophical  history, 
portraying  not  so  much  the  merely  outward  and  visible 
facts  and  movements,  as  the  development  of  character 
in  actions  and  the  operation  of  human  action  on  the 
world.  Motives  and  the  secret  workings  of  things  are 
unfolded,  not  speculatively,  but  as  ascertained  matters 
of  fact.  A  very  marked  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
speeches,  introduced  sometimes  as  actually  spoken, 
sometimes  as  discourses  appropriate  to  occasions,  and 
for  the  explication  of  causes.  The  most  conscientious 
care  in  the  ascertaining  of  facts  and  dates,  brevity  and 
clearness  of  narration,  perfect  consistency  in  the  details 
of  one  part  with  another,  and  of  the  whole  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  known  characters  of  the  actors, 
inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  the  historian. 

Tlmin,  (too'a,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Sambre,  8  m. 
from  Charleroi.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens,  lop.  4,612. 

Thuja,  Thu'ya,  n.  [Gr.  thuon,  a  sacrifice.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  orshrubs,  with  evergreen,  squamose,  in¬ 
tricate  leaves,  ord.  Pmacese.  T.  occidentalis  is  the  Arbor 
Vitse,  the  resin  of  the  Eastern  variety  of  which  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  incense  at  sacrifices.  Why  it  is  called  Arbor 
Vitse  is  not  known,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  medicinal  qualities  of  its  berries.  In  the  E.  the 
Cypress  is  called  the  tree  of  life,  and  its  berries  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

Tling1,  n.  [From  Hind,  thugna,  to  deceive.]  A  member 
of  a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  long 
existing  in  Hindostan,  but  which  has,  of  late  years, 
been  almost  extirpated  by  the  British  government.  The 
Thugs  were  directed  in  all  their  proceedings  by  auguries 
supposed  to  be  vouchsafed  by  their  goddess  Kali ;  and 
particular  classes  were  altogether  exempt  from  their 
attacks.  They  seldom  destroyed  women  utdess  for  their 
own  safety ;  and  they  very  seldom  ventured  to  attack 
Englishmen.  They  usually  moved  in  large  gangs,  and 
attached  themselves  to  travelling  parties,  with  whom 
they  would  journey  for  days,  until  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mastering  them.  When  all  would  be  ready, 
one  division  of  the  murderers  strangled  their  victims, 
while  another  body  prepared  their  graves;  and  by 
means  of  this  division  of  labor  the  fearful  work  was 
accomplished  with  wonderful  celerity.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  occasioned  by  them  may  be  conjectured  from 


the  fact  that  one  Thug  confessed  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder  of  719  people. 


Fig.  2500.  —  a  thug. 


Thu'le,  (or  Ultima  Thule,)  the  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  most  N.  parts  of  Europe  known  to  them, 
and  in  the  description  of  which,  fancy  played  a  conspic¬ 
uous  part. 

Tliu'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rose-colored  variety  of  epi- 
dote,  containing  cerium. 

Thumb,  (thum,)  n.  [A.  S.  and  Fris.  thuma.]  The  short, 
strong,  thick  finger,  answering  to  the  other  four  in  the 
human  hand;  also,  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals. 

— v.  a.  To  handle  clumsily  or  awkwardly;  to  play  with 
the  fingers  ;  as,  to  thumb  a  pianoforte.  —  To  soil  by  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  the  fingers;  as,  to  thumb  a  pack  of 
playing-cards. 

— v.  n.  To  thrum;  to  strum  ;  to  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

Thumb'-baml.  n.  A  twist  of  any  material  made  as 
thick  as  the  thumb  ;  as,  a  thumb-band.  of  hay. 

Thumb'-blue,  n.  Indigo  in  the  form  of  small  balls 
or  lumps,  used  by  laundresses  to  blue  linen  and  the 
like. 

Ttyumb'kin,  Thumb'-screw.  n.  An  instrument 
of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumb. 

ThiinTerstone,  Tliu'inite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as 
Axinite,  q.  v. 

Tliiim'mim,  n.  pi.  [Heb.]  SeeURiM. 

Thump,  t.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Scot,  bump,  a  stroke; 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow.]  A 
heavy  blow  given  with  anything  that  is  thick,  as  with 
a  club  or  the  fist. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or  heavy. 

—i'.  n.  To  strike  or  fall  on  with  a  heavy  blow. 

TIi  u  n,  (toon.)  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  a  lake 
situated  between  the  town  of  Interlaken  on  the  E.,  and 
that  of  Thun  on  the  N.W. ;  is  10  m.  long,  2  m.  broad, 
1,775  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  some  places  between 
700  and  800  feet  deep.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive. 
— A  town,  17  m.  S  S.E.  of  Berne.  It  stands  on  the  Aar, 

1  m.  from  the  Lake  of  Thun,  out  of  which  the  river 
rushes  past  the  town  in  a  stream  of  crystal  clearness. 

I  bp.  4,000. 

Tluin'der.  n.  [A.  S.  thuner,  thunor  ;  D.  donde.r ;  Ger. 
donner .]  (Metenrol.)  The  violent  report  which  succeeds 
lightning  in  stormy  weather.  The  lightning  and  the 
T.  are  always  simultaneous,  but  an  interval  of  several 
seconds  is  always  observed  between  these  two  phenom¬ 
ena,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  sound  only  travels  | 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  in  a  second,  while  the 
passage  of  light  is  almost  instantaneous.  Hence  an 
observer  will  only  hear  the  noise  of  T.  five  or  six  sec¬ 
onds,  for  instance,  after  the  lightning,  according  as  the 
distance  of  the  T.-cloud  is  five  or  six  times  1,100  feet. 
The  noise  of  T.  arises  from  the  disturbance  which  the 
electric  discharge  produces  in  the  air.  Near  the  place 
where  the  lightning  strikes,  the  sound  is  dry  and  of 
short  duration.  A  t  a  greater  distance  a  series  of  reports 
are  heard  in  rapid  succession.  At  a  still  greater  dis¬ 
tance  the  noise,  feeble  at  the  commencement,  changes 
into  a  prolonged  rolling  sound  of  varying  intensity. 
Some  attribute  the  noise  of  the  rolling  of  T.  to  the  re¬ 
flection  of  sound  from  the  ground  and  from  the  clouds. 
Others  have  considered  the  lightning  not  as  a  single 
discharge,  but  as  a  series  of  discharges,  each  of  which 
gives  rise  to  a  particular  sound.  But  as  these  partial 
discharges  proceed  from  points  at  different  distances, 
and  from  zones  of  unequal  density,  it  follows  not  only 
that  they  reach  the  ear  of  the  observer  successively,  but 
that  they  bring  sounds  of  unequal  density,  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  duration  and  inequality  of  the  rolling.  The 
phenomenon  has  finally  been  ascribed  to  the  zigzag  of 
lightning,  assuming  that  the  air  at  each  salient  angle  is 
at  its  greatest  compression,  which  would  produce  the 
unequal  intensity  of  the  sound. 


— Hence,  by  analogy,  any  loud  noise ;  as,  the  thunder  of 
artillery.  —  Fulmination;  an  alarming  or  startling 
threat,  menace,  or  denunciation ;  as,  the  thunders  oi  the 
Church. 

—v.  n.  To  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  as  an  explosion  of  elec¬ 
tricity.— To  make  a  loud  noise,  especially  a  heavy  sound 
of  some  continuance  ;  as,  the  walls  fell  with  a  thunder - 
ing  crash. 

— v.  a.  To  publish,  as  a  threat,  menace,  or  denunciation  ; 
to  fulminate;  to  emit  with  noise  and  terror;  as,  to 
thunder  out  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 

Tllllll'der  Bay,  in  Michigan,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
on  the  coast  of  Alpena  co.,  13  m.  long  and  10  in.  broad. 

Tluin'der  Bay  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Mont¬ 
morency  co.,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  the  upper  part  ot 
Thunder  Bay. 

Tlmn'derbolt,  n.  [Thunder  and  boll.]  A  shaft  of 
lightning;  a  brilliant  stream  of  the  electrical  fluid 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  and 
particularly  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. —  Figura¬ 
tively,  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero;  as,  “  those  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  war.”  (Dryden.)  —  Fulmination  ;  ecclesiastical 
denunciation;  as,  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication. 

Tlum'iler-clap.  n.  A  clap  or  burst  of  thunder. 

Tliun'der-eloud,  n.  A  cloud  that  produces  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder. 

Tliiiu’derer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  thunders  ; 
—  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter. 

Tliini'deriiiK',  n-  Thunder;  the  report  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  explosion. 

Thun'iler-shower,  n.  A  shower  of  rain  attended 
with  thunder. 

Tliiin'cler-storni,  n.  A  storm  of  wind,  rain,  or  hail, 
accompanied  with  lightning  or  thunder. 

Thun'iler-stroke,  n.  A  thunder-clap. 

Tlmn'der-Struck,  ;>■  a.  Amazed;  astonished;  con¬ 
founded;  struck  dumb  by  something  marvellous,  sur¬ 
prising,  or  terrible,  suddenly  presented  to  the  mind  or 
view. 

Thun'der-tube,  n.  Same  as  Fulgurite,  q.  v. 

Thurgau,  or  Tliurgfo'via,  (toor’gow,)  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  confederation,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  47°  20'  and  47°  40'  N.,  Lon.  8°  40'  and  9°  30' 
E. ;  having  S.  St.  Gall,  Vi.  Zurich  and  Schaffhausen,  and 
N.  and  E.  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  area, 
268  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  but  no¬ 
where  mountainous,  the  chief  height  being  the  Hornli 
in  the  extreme  south,  3,605  feet.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Thur,  which,  flowing  W.N.W.  through  a  broad  val¬ 
ley,  joins  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  The  soil 
is  fertile  in  the  ordinary  crops,  and  remarkably  so  in 
fruits.  Cap.  Frauenfeld.  Pop.  94,760. 

Tlm'ribie,  n.  [L.  Lat.  thuribulum .]  A  Censer,  q.  v. 

Thuringia.  (thoo-rin'je-a.)  [Ger.  Thiiringen .]  The 
name,  almost  obsolete,  of  that  part  of  central  Germany 
which  embraced  the  six  small  states  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach;  Saxe-Meiningen ;  Saxe-Altenburg;  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha;  Schwarzburg  -  Sondershausen  ;  Scliwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt;  and  the  principalities  of  Reuss.  T.  was 
so  called  from  the  Thuringi,  or  Doringi,  a  Gothic  tribe 
by  whom  it  was  found  inhabited  in  the  5th  century.  — 
The  Thuringian  forest,  which  bounds  the  above  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  S.W.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun¬ 
tain  range,  extending  abt.  70  m.  in  length,  not  includ¬ 
ing  some  offshoots  toward  the  Hartz. 

Thurin'gi  te,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  and  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  an  aggregation  of  minute  olive- 
green  scales  in  Thuringia. 

Thurl,  n.  (Mining.)  A  short  communication  between 
the  adits. 

Tlmr'nian,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Caldwell. 

Thurs  day,  n.  [Dan.  Tirrsdag,  that  is,  Thor’s  day,  the 
day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  old  Saxon  god  of  thunder.] 
The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

Thurs'ton.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben 
co.,  7  m.  S.  of  Bath. 

Tlill rstoil.  in  Washington,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Puget  Sound  ;  area,  768  sq.  m.  hirers.  Black,  Cbehalis, 
and  Nisqually.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Olympia.  Pip.  (1897)  10,260. 

Thurzolal  va,  ( thoortz-o-fdl'vd,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia.  It  hasmineral  baths.  Pop.  7,200. 

Thus,  adv.  [A.S]  In  this  or  that  manner;  in  this 
wise;  as,  “with  tokens  thus  and  thus."  (Sh/iks.)  —  To 
this  degree  or  extent;  as,  having  come  thus  far,  go  further. 

Thutines  III.,  an  Egyptian  King,  abt.  B.  C.  1600. 

Thwack,  (thwak,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thaccian,  to  stroke.J  To 
belabor  ;  to  thump  ;  to  bang  ;  to  beat  or  thrash  ;  to 
strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy. 

Thwart,  a.  [A.  S.  thweor,  thweorh.]  Transverse;  being 
across  something  else. 

— v.  a.  To  be,  lie,  or  come  across  the  bent  or  direction  of : 
to  move  counter  to.  —  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  resist ; 
to  withstand  ;  to  oppose ;  to  contravene;  lienee,  to  balk ; 
to  frustrate ;  to  defeat. 

— v.  n.  To  move  or  go  in  an  oblique  or  crosswise  manner. 

— n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  cross-beams  of  an  open  boat, 
forming  seats  for  the  rowers,  and  bracing  the  sides  to¬ 
gether. 

Thwart'er,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  tre¬ 
mors  or  convulsive  motions. 

Thwart'ing,  n.  Act  of  crossing  or  frustrating. 

Tliwart'ly,  adv.  In  a  thwart  manner. 

Thy,  a.  [Contracted  from  thine.]  Of  thee,  or  belonging 
to  thee;  —  the  possessive  of  thee,  used  in  poetry  and  in 
solemn  declamation. 

ThyTacine,  «.  (Zoul.)  A  marsupial  animal  of  the 
family  Didelphidse,  found  in  Australia,  and  distinguish- 
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jaw,  a  non-prehensile  tail,  and  the  absence  of  a  thumb  t 
on  the  hind  feet. 

Tliy'ine-W  ootl,  n.  (Script.)  A  precious  wood,  which ! 
was  formerly  used  in  burning  incense.  It  is  probably 
the  wood  of  the  Arbor  Vine.  See  Thuja. 

Thyme,  (itm,)  n.  [Fr.  thym.]  (Hot.)  See  Thymus. 
Thymela'oese,  n. pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plauts,  al¬ 
liance  Daphnales. — Diag.  Apetalous  or  polypetalous 
flowers,  anthers  bursting  lengthwise,  a  solitary  sus¬ 
pended  ovule,  and  an  imbricated  calyx.  —  They  are 
shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs.  —  This  order,  inhabiting 
most  parts  of  the  world,  are  especially  abundant  in 
Australia.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tough¬ 
ness  and  acridity  of  their  bark.  The  fruit  of  Dirca  pa- 
lustris  is  narcotic,  and  that  of  the  plants  generally  poi¬ 
sonous  or  dangerous;  however,  the  seeds  of  lnocarpus 
edulis  are  said  to  resemble  chestnuts  when  roasted. 
Several  species  of  Daphne  and  Pimelea  are  handsome! 
shrubby  plants. 

Tlly  miatecliny,  (tlihn'i-a-tek-me.)  n.  [Gr.  thymiama, 
incense,  and  techne.  art.]  (Med.)  The  art  of  employing 
perfumes  in  medicine. 

Thy'nius,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Thyme,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Lamiacese.  The  Garden  T.,  T.  vulgaris,  is  com¬ 
mon  upon  dry  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account  of  its  fra¬ 
grance.  —  Wild  T.,  or  Mother  of  T.,  T.  serpyllum,  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  Massachusetts,  NT.  V.,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  is  abundant  on  hills  and  mountains  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  is  less  fragrant  than 
Garden  T.,  but  both  species  contain  an  aromatic  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  The  flowering  branches  (He.rba  Thy  mi  and 
Herba  Serpylli)  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  stim-  J 
ulant,  and  those  of  Garden  T.  are  also  used  in  cookery 
for  flavoring.  —  The  Lemon- T.,  or  Lemon-scented  T.,  of 
our  gardens,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  T.  Serpyllum. 

(Anat.)  A  small  gland  found  in  the  anterior  medes- 
Una  of  the  thorax  in  the  foetal  infant,  but  which  as  soon 
as  respiration  commences,  collapses  and  rapidly  disap¬ 
pears.  Neither  anatomists  nor  physiologists  have  yet 
discovered  a  satisfactory  theory  for  the  duty  this  organ 
performs  in  foetal  life;  all  that  we  really  know  of  it  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  present  in  the  foetus,  and  never 
in  the  adult,  entirely  disappearing  a  few  weeks  after 
birth. 

Tliy'roid  Cartilage,  n.  [From  Gr.  thyreos,  an  ob¬ 
long  shield.]  (Anat.)  See  Lvrynx. 

Tliy7roi«l  (stand,  n.  (Anat.)  A  gland  situated  upon 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  trachea  (Fig. 
783) ;  it  is  of  the  class  of  ductless  glands,  and,  when  en¬ 
larged,  forms  the  bronchocele,  or  goitre. 

Thyrsus,  (ther'-,)  n. ;  pi.  Thyrsi.  [Lat.;  Gr.  thyrsos.] 
A  staff  entwined  with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of  the  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  a  bacchanal,  or  performer  in  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 

(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
pact  panicle,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  middle;  in  other  words,  it  is  composed 
of  a  primary  axis  developing  secondary  axes  from  its 
sides,  which  in  their  turn  develop  tertiary  axes,  the 
upper  and  lower  branches  being  shorter  than  those  of 
the  middle,  as  in  the  common  lilac. 

TliyselF,  pron.  [  Thy  and  self.]  A  pronoun  used  after 
thou,  to  express  distinction  with  emphasis;  as,  thou 
thyself  shalt  go. — It  is  sometimes,  also, used  in  the  predi¬ 
cate,  without  thou;  as,  it  must  be  so,  content  thyself. 
Tia  ra,  n.  [Sp.,  It.,  Lat.,  and  Gr.  tiara  ;  Fr.  tiare .]  In 
antiquity,  a  dress  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Persians, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  the  covering  used  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  priests.  —  In  modern  times,  the  triple  crown  of  the 
Pope  (Fig.  719),  which  is  considered  to  be  symbolical 
of  his  temporal,  as  the  keys  are  of  his  spiritual  authority . 
It  is  composed  of  a  high  cap  of  gold  cloth,  encircled  by 
three  coronets,  with  a  mound  and  cross  of  gold  on  the 
top.  From  the  cap  hang  two  pendants,  embroidered  and 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  semee  of  crosses  of  gold. 
Tiarella,  »■  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifra- 
gacese.  T.  cordifolia,  the  Mitre-wort,  Gem-fruit,  or 
Cool-wort,  is  found  in  rocky  woods,  from  Canada  to 
Pennsylvania.  Its  leaves  are  cordate,  acutely  lobed ;  its 
scape  racemose ;  its  stolons  are  creeping ;  and  its  flowers 
white,  with  minute  bracts. 

Ti'ber.  [It .  Tevere.]  A  river  of  central  Italy,  rises  from 
two  springs  in  a  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  Lat.  abt. 
43°  45'  N.  Its  course,  until  it  reaches  Perugia,  is  S.S.E. ; 
thence,  as  far  as  Rome,  it  pursues,  along  a  zigzag  line,  a 

S.  direction;  but  when  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  it  curves  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  enters  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  two  branches,  which  inclose  the  Isola  Sacra. 
Its  entire  course  is  abt.  212  m.  In  1877  the  commence¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  Italian  govt,  of  straightening 
the  T.  and  draining  the  Campagna,  under  plans  brought 
before  the  Italian  Parliament  byGaribaldi.  See  Fig.1238. 

Tibe'rias,  a  city  of  Galilee,  founded  by  Herod  Antipas, 
and  named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

T.  was  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or 
Lake  of  Genessareth,  about  two  hours’  ride  from  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  were  hot  springs  which  were  much 
celebrated.  The  lake  is  also  sometimes  called,  from  the 
city,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Fig.  1101).  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  T.  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  school  of  Jewish  learning.  Modern  Tubari- 
veh  lies  on  a  narrow  undulating  plain  between  the  high 
table-land  and  the  sea.  It  was  half  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1837.  Pop.  2,500,  nearly _one-third  of 
whom  are  Jews.  —  Here,  July*  3  and  4, 118*,  Saladin  de¬ 
feated  the  Crusaders  under  Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of 
Jerusalem.  Guy,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  many 
of  the  chief  Christian  leaders,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  reputed  true  cross,  used  as  a  standard  during  the 


battle,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Saladin  dis¬ 
graced  his  victory  by  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  230 
knights  of  St.  John,  who  were  among  the  prisoners. 
Tibe'rius,  Claudius  Nero,  the  second  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  born  u.  C.  42,  and  succeeded  Augustus,  A.  D. 
14.  He  was  a  great  general,  and  a  master  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  but  as  he  grew  older  in  years  he  dis¬ 
graced  himself  with  every  species  of  cruelty  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  He  was  probably  insane  long  before  the 
commander  of  his  pree  rian  guard  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  putting  him  to  death,  March  16,  a.  d.  37. 
Tibe'rius  Constantine',  called  also  Tiberius  II., 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Justinian.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  578,  and 
having  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Sophia,  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  reigned  unchallenged  till  his  death,  in  582. 
Tib  et.  See  Thibet. 

Tib  ia,  n.  [Lat.]  (Mus)  The  pipe,  a  primitive  instru¬ 
ment  much  used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  of  various 
forms,  and  occasionally  double.  (See  4,  Fig.  1893.) 

(Anat.)  See  Leg. 

(Zobl.)  The  fourth  joint  of  the  leg  in  insects.  It  is 
very  long,  and  usually  triquetrous. 

Tibullus,  Albius,  a  Roman  patrician  and  elegiac  poet, 
whose  productions  are  marked  by  much  feeling  for  the] 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
They  are  generally  printed  with  the  compositions  of 
Catullus  and  Propertius;  flourished  in  the  1st  century. 
Tiburou',  au  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  30  m. 

long,  and  20  broad ;  Lat.  29°  N.,  Lon.  112°  26'  IV. 
Tiburou',  a  seaport-town  of  llayti,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Aux  Cayes. 

Tic,  n.  (Mud.)  A  local  and  habitual  convulsion  of  cer- 1 
tain  muscles ;  —  especially,  such  a  motion  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face;  twitching;  vellication. 
Tic-«louloureux,  (tik-dol-o-roo1,)  n.  [Fr.,  painful 
spasm.]  (Med.)  A  very  painful  affection  of  a  facial 
nerve,  most  commonly  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
which  comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  It 
comes  on  in  sudden  and  excruciating  attacks,  attended 
with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and  contin¬ 
ues  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The  nature 
of  this  affection  is  unknown,  and  no  definite  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  discovered.  Sometimes  a  division 
of  the  nerve  has  been  recommended;  otherwise,  the 
general  treatment  resorted  to  in  other  cases  of  neuralgia 
may  be  adopted.  See  Neuralgia. 

Ticli'fielcl,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  near  the 
Tichfield  river,  3  m.  from  Fareham.  Pop.  4,500. 
Ticino,  ( te-che'no .)  a  river  of  Switzerland  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  rises  on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and 
flows  S.  through  Lake  Maggiore.  and  S.S.E.  through  the 
N.  of  Italy  to  its  junction  with  the  Po,  4  m.  below  Pavia. 
Entire  length  abt.  120  m.,  for  the  last  75  of  which,  from 
the  point  at  which  it  leaves  Lake  Maggiore,  it  is 
navigable. 

Ticino,  or  Tessin',  the  most  S.  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  between  Lat.  45°  50'  and  46°  37'  N.,  and  Lon.  8° 
25'  and  9°  12'  E.,  being  separated  by  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps  from  Uri  and  the  Grisons  on  the  N.,  while  on 
either  side  it  is  surrounded  by  Italy;  area,  1,034  sq. 
m.  Offsets  from  the  Lepontine  and  Rhcetian  Alps 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  canton.  In  the  S..  the 
country  falls  away  into  flats,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
Italian  in  character.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ticino. 
In  the  N.,  cattle-breeding  and  the  preparation  of  dairy 
produce  are  the  chief  employments.  S.  of  the  Alpine 
regions  are  elevated  forest-clad  districts;  and  further 
S.,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  planta¬ 
tions  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegra¬ 
nates  occur.  The  canton  varies  as  much  in  climate  as 
in  productions.  Cattle,  cheese,  wine,  fruits,  and  hay 
are  exported.  The  N.  part  of  Lake  Maggiore,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Lake  Lugano,  are  included  within 
the  canton.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Italian 
type,  and  for  the  most  part  speak  the  Italian  language, 
and  are  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and  Lugano,  each  of  which  is  by 
turns  the  seat  of  government.  Pop.  119,619. 

Tick,  (tik,)  n.  [Fr.  tique;  Ger.  zecke.}  (Zool.)  A  species 
of  minute  animals  of  a  parasitical  nature,  belonging  to 
the  general  division  Acaridie.  Ticks  have  the  mouth 
shaped  like  a  sucker,  and  they  are  found  in  thick  woods 
hanging  on  low  plants,  and  ready  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  coats  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
which  approach  them.  They  bury  their  sucker  deep  in 
the  skins  of  the  animals  they  attack,  and  work  their 
way  down  into  the  flesh,  preying  upon  the  blood.  They 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  victims,  and  multiply 
so  fast,  that  many  horses  and  cattle  often  perish  from 
exhaustion,  on  account  of  the  blood  of  wliich  they  have 
been  deprived.  The  Ox-tick,  Jxiodes  reticulatus,  when 
inflated  with  blood,  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
Water-ticks,  Hydrachnidie,  form  another  variety  of  the 
species,  and  always  live  in  the  water;  but  in  habits  and 
mode  of  life  resemble  the  others  in  nearly  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

— The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  which  contains  the  feathers, 
wool,  or  other  material. — The  audible  quick  beat,  as 
of  a  watch  or  clock. 

— A  check,  or  any  small  mark  intended  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  something.  —  Trust;  credit.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  beat ;  to  pat ;  or,  to  make  a  small  noise  by 
beating  or  otherwise,  as  a  watch.  —  To  strike  gently. — 
To  go  on  trust  or  credit;  to  run  on  score.  (Colloq.) 

— To  trust ;  to  give  tick  or  credit.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  score;  to  check  off  by  means  of  a  tic*  or  small ; 

mark;  as,  to  tick  off  the  items  of  a  bill. 

Tick'et,  n.  [Fr.  etiquette,  a  ticket  fastened  within  the : 
mouth  of  a  lawyer’s  book-bag, containing  the  titles  of  the  ‘ 


books,  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  belong.]  A 
piece  or  slip  of  paper;  a  piece  of  paper,  or  card-board, 
which  gives  the  lioldera  right  of  admission  to  someplace ; 
apiece  of  paper  or  writing  acknowledging  some  debt,  or 
a  certificate  that  something  is  due  to  the  holder;  a 
piece  of  paper  bearing  some  number  in  a  lottery,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  receive  such  prize  as' may  be 
drawn  against  that  number ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of 
paper  put  upon  goods  to  indicate  the  price,  &c. ;  a  label. 

T.  of  leave.  (Eng.  Law.)  During  the  continuance 
of  the  English  system  of  transportation  as  an  ordinary 
punishment,  the  practice  was  to  release  convicts,  of 
good  behavior,  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  with  a  ticket  of  leave,  t.  e..  a  license  to  be  at 
large,  forfeitable  on  misconduct.  When  transportation 
was  superseded  by  penal  servitude,  a  similar  system 
was  introduced  into  convict  prisons  in  England. 

— v.  a.  To  designate  or  distinguish  by  a  ticket. — To  place 
a  ticket  on;  as,  to  ticket  goods. — To  supply  with  a  ticket ; 
as,  to  ticket  a  through-passenger  by  railroad. 

Tick' law,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Tungii>ahoa 
parish. 

Tick'faw  Kivcr.  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  St.  Helena 
parish,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  Lake  Maurepas  in  Living¬ 
ston  parish. 

Tick'injr,  n.  A  closely  woven  cloth,  used  to  contain 
the  feathers  or  other  material  of  beds. 

Tickle,  ( tik'l ,)  v.  a.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  citelan,  to 
tickle,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  To  touch  or  rub 
lightly,  and  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  in, 
which  excites  laughter.  —  To  please  by  slight  gratifica¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  be  tickled  with  a  pun. 

— v.n.  To  feel  titillation. —  To  excite  the  sensation  of 
titillation. 

Tick  ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tickles  or  pleases. 
— Something  that  puzzles  or  perplexes;  as,  your  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  tickler.  (Colloq.) 

— In  American  commercial  phraseology,  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  a  memorandum  of  notes  and  debts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  maturitj-. 

Tick'ling,  n.  Act  of  affecting  with  the  sense  of  titil¬ 
lation. 

Ticklish,  a.  Easily  tickled;  sensible  to  slight  touches ; 
as,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  a  ticklish  part.  —  Tottering  ; 
unfixed ;  easily  moved  or  affected ;  as,  things  are  in  a 
ticklish  state.  —  Nice;  critical;  difficult;  dangerous; 
as,  “  these  ticklish  times.”  —  Swift. 

Tick'lishly,  ado.  Iu  a  ticklish  manner. 

Tiek'lishness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ticklish 
or  very  susceptible  of  the  sense  of  touch.  —  State  of  be¬ 
ing  tottering  or  liable  to  fall.  —  Criticalness  of  condi¬ 
tion  or  state. 

Tlck'nor,  George,  an  American  writer  and  philologist, 
b.  in  Boston,  1791.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H..  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  re¬ 
linquished  to  follow  a  literary  career.  In  order  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  the  modern  languages,  he  spent  some 
years  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who.  in  a 
letter  to  Southey,  spoke  of  him  as  a  “  wondrous  fellow 
for  romantic  lore  and  antiquarian  research.”  In  1819 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard  University, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  fulfilled  during  fifteen 
years.  Although  his  lectures  upon  European  literature 
were  greatly  admired,  he  published  nothing  until  1849, 
having,  in  the  meanwhile,  paid  a  second  visit  to  Europe. 
At  the  last-named  date  lie  produced  his  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  ;  with  Criticisms  on  the  I’articular 
l  forks,  and  Biographical  Notices  o  f  Prominent  Writers, 
an  exhaustive  and  admirable  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  S|>aiiish  and  German.  Mr.  T.  also  edi'ed 
The  Domains  of  Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,  and  wrote  a 
Life  of  Lafayette,  first  published  in  1825  in  the  North 
American  Deriew.  His  last  work  (1864)  was  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  friend,  W.  H.  Prescott.  Died  in  1871. 

Tick  -seed  Sun  flower,  n.  (B  it.)  See  Coreopsis. 

Tiek'-taek.  n.  A  continuous  beat  or  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  time-piece. 

— ado.  With  a  ticking  sound,  like  that  of  a  watch. 

Ticoiiilmi'ga,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  95  m.  N.  E.  of  Albany ;  }* p.  about 
2,691.  This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  promi- 


Fig.  2501. —  ticoxderoga. 


nent  place  its  fortifications  have  held  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  was  built  by  the 
French  in  1755  The  English,  under  Abercrombie,  as- 
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sailed  it  unsuccessfully,  July  8, 1758.  It  was  taken  by 
them,  under  Amherst,  July  26,  1759.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  surprised  it  May  10,  1775,  and  they  evacuated  it 
on  the  approach  of  the  English,  under  Burgoyne,  July 
6,  1777.  Gen.  Lincoln  made  a  vain  attempt  to  recover 
it,  September  13,  1777,  and  soon  after  the  garrison  de¬ 
stroyed  their  cannon  and  withdrew  into  Canada.  The 
English  occupied  it  again  for  some  time  in  1780.  The 
old  importance  of  Fort  T.  is  still  attested  by  the  extent 
of  its  ruins  (Fig.  2501). 

Titl'al,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  tides;  periodically 
rising  and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing;  as,  a  tidal 
stream. 

Tidal  basin,  a  dock  that  is  filled  upon  the  rising  of 
tiie  tide. 

Tid'bit,  Tit  Bit,  n.  A  delicate  bit;  a  rarity  ;  a  boune- 
bouche. 

Title.  n.  [A.  S.]  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  bo  observed  on  all  its 
coast  and  sestuaries.  The  rising  is  designated  as  th e flood, 
and  the  highest  elevation  as  high  water ;  the  falling  is 
termed  the  ebb,  and  the  lowest  depression  low  water. 
The  duration  of  high  and  low  water,  without  apparent 
change  of  level,  is  known  as  the  stand ;  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  ebb  and  flood  streams,  or  tidal  currents,  is 
called  slack  water.  The  popular  explanation  of  the  T., 
as  depending  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  sufficiently 
simple.  If  the  earth  be  conceived  to  be  wholly  or  in  a 
great  degree  covered  with  water,  and  subject  to  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  sun,  the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as 
the  squaro  of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
while  the  whole  earth  will  fall  towards  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attraction 
upon  its  solid  portions,  the  water  nearest  to  the  sun, 
being  accelerated  with  a  greater  force,  will  approach 
the  sun  more  rapidly  than  the  solid  core ;  it  will  thus 
run  from  all  sides  into  a  protuberance  beyond  the  form 
of  equilibrium  of  the  earth’s  attraction  and  rotation, 
until  the  pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  a  simi¬ 
lar  protuberance  will  be  formed  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  sun,  since  the  particles  of  water,  being  solicited  bjT 
a  less  force  than  the  solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly 
towards  the  sun,  and,  as  it  were,  remain  behind.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  sur¬ 
rounding  it;  for  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  moon  as  simply  revolving  round  the  earth, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  attraction  is  mutual ; 
that  both  bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys  the 
attractive  forces  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equally  follows 
that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at  every  instant  of 
time  drawn  from  the  path  it  would  pursue  if  that  influ¬ 
ence  did  not  exist.  As  a  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most  re¬ 
mote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  must  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depression  below  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at 
points  distant  90°  from  the  vertices  of  the  protuber¬ 
ances,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  earth,  as  seen  from  the  sun 
or  moon.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  taking  the 
whole  earth  into  view,  there  are  always  two  high  T.  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  two  low  T.  also, 
midway  between  the  high  ones.  The  high  T.  are  two 
great  waves  or  swells,  of  small  height,  but  extending 
each  way  through  half  a  right  angle ;  these  waves  fol¬ 
low  the  moon  in  its  monthly  motion  round  the  earth, 
while  the  earth,  turning  on  its  axis,  causes  any  given 
place  to  pass  through  each  of  these  swells  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  depressions  in  a  lunar  day,  or  24  hours  50  min¬ 
utes.  At  new  and  full  moon,  when  the  sun’s  and  moon’s 
actions  conspire,  the  T.  are  highest,  and  are  called 
spring  T. ;  but  at  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon 
the  action  on  one  body  tends  to  counteract  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  T.,  both  at  ebb  and  flow,  are  smallest, 
and  are  called  neap  T. 

Tide  -gate,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  place  in  which  the  tide 
runs  with  great  velocity. 

Tide  -gauge,  ( -gdj ,)  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for 
registering  the  state  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every 
instant  of  time. 

Tide'-mill,  n.  A  mill  which  has  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  for  its  first  mover. 

Title'-rips,  n.  pi.  An  agitation  or  commotion  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  resembling  that  produced  by  a  con¬ 
flict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful  currents. 

Tide'-rotle,  n.  (Naut.)  The  situation  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the  tide;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  wind-rnde. 

Tide'-tables,  n.  pi-  Tables  showing  the  time  of  the 
tides,  or  of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

Tide'-waiter,  n.  An  officer  who  watches  the  landing 
of  goods,  to  secure  the  payment  of  duties. 

Tide'-way,  n.  The  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

Tide'-wheel,  n.  An  undershot  wheel. 

Ti'dily,  adv.  Neatly;  with  neat  simplicity. 

Ti'diness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tidy  ;  neat  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  neatness. 

Ti  dinars,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  tidan,  to  happen. J  Account  of 
things  which  have  happened,  and  which  were  unknown 
before;  news;  advice:  information;  intelligence. 

Tidioute,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Warren 
co.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Warren. 

Tidol'ogy,  n.  [Eng.  tide,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  tides. 

Tidor,  or  Tidore.  (tee-dor',)  one  of  the  Molucca  Is¬ 
lands,  lving  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo,  and  9  m.  S.  of  Ternate; 
Lat.  0°  45'  N.,  Lon.  127°  25'  E. 

Ti'dy,  a.  [Ger.  zeitig.]  Neat;  dressed  with  becoming 
Simplicity ;  being  in  good  order. 


— v.  a.  To  make  neat ;  to  put  in  good  order. 

— n.  A  piece  of  fancy  knitwork  or  a  cloth,  to  throw  over 
the  back  of  an  arm-chair  or  a  sofa  to  keep  it  clean ;  a 
light  outer  covering  for  a  child ;  a  pinafore ;  a  work-bag. 

Tie,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tian,getian,  to  bind.]  To  bind ;  to  fasten 
with  a  rope,  a  band,  or  cord  and  knot.  —  To  fold  and 
make  fast ;  to  knit ;  to  complicate ;  to  fasten ;  to  hold.  — 
To  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted.  —  To  oblige;  to 
constrain;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

— n.  That  which  binds,  unites,  or  fastens  together;  a 
knot;  a  fastening.  —  Bond;  obligation,  moral  or  legal. 
— A  knot  of  hair. — An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes, 
&c.,  which  prevents  either  party  from  being  victorious. 
—  A  sort  of  neckcloth. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  placed  in  any 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  two  bodies  to¬ 
gether  which  have  a  tendency  to  separate  or  diverge. 

(Mus.'i  A  character  used  to  connect  notes  which 
are  divided  by  a  bar,  and  which  are  nevertheless  in¬ 
tended  to  be  joined  together  and  sounded  without  any 
break. 

Tiecli,  (teek,)  Ludwig,  a  German  poet,  novelist,  and 
translator,  one  of  the  reputed  fouuders  of  the  so-called 
Romantic  School  of  German  literature,  was  B.  in  Berlin, 
1773.  During  his  youth  he  was  chiefly  att  acted  by  the 
poetic  side  of  nature  and  literature,  and  he  ranged  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  the  critical  principles  set  fort  libyGce  the 
and  Schiller  in  the  “  Horen  ”  and  “  Xenien.”  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  he  travelled,  married  at  Hamburg, 
and  after  several  changes  of  residence,  settled,  in  1819, 
in  Dresden,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  home  from 
that  period  for  about  twenty  years,  and  where  his 
literary  activity  was  almost  incessant.  In  1840  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Berlin  on  the  invitation  of  the  king,  who 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  There 
he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  laborious 
and  fruitful  life.  Ilis  works  are  of  very  varied  character, 
and  far  too  numerous  to  be  named  here ;  they  fill  20 
volumes.  Among  those  which  brought  him  the  highest 
reputation  are  his  tales  and  plays  embodying  in  new 
forms  some  of  the  old  familiar  Mdrchen.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  these,  under  the  title  of  Peter  Leber ech Vs  Volks- 
mdrchen,  in  1797,  first  brought  him  into  general  notice. 
They  were  republished  in  1812,  retouched  and  combined 
into  a  whole  by  a  tissue  of  conversations,  under  the 
title  of  Phantasies.  They  are  full  of  mirth  and  genial 
laughter  and  good-natured  satire  on  the  literary  world 
of  his  time.  Franz  Sternebald’s  Wanderungen,  the  ficti¬ 
tious  history  of  an  art  student,  and  Kaiser  Octavianus, 
are  perhaps  his  highest  achievements  as  a  novelist, 
and  Genoveva,  his  best  play.  Ilis  Dichtersleben  is  a 
novel  in  which  he  attempts  to  depict  Shakspeare  and 
his  times.  Among  his  other  works  are,  Minnelieder  aus 
deni  Schwabischen  Zeitalter;  Alt-Englisches  Theater;  Alt- 
Beulsches  Theater;  and  Dramaturgische  Blatter.  D.  at 
Berlin,  1853. 

Tiedeinann,  Dietrich,  (tee'dai-man,)  a  German  phi¬ 
losopher  and  opponent  of  Kant,  famous  for  his  researches 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  anthropology,  the  origin 
of  languages,  and  similar  subjects,  1745-1803. 

Tien-Tsin,  a  large  city  and  river-port  of  China,  prov. 
of  Chih-le,  on  the  river  Pei-ho,  34  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  80  m.  S-E.  Estimated  pop.  1,000,000. 

Ti'  er,  n.  [A.  S.,  series,  heap,  attire.]  A  row ;  a  rank  ; 
particularly  when  two  or  more  rows  are  placed  one 
above  another. 

Tierce,  (ters,)n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tertius,  third.]  A  cask  whose 
contents  are  one-third  of  a  pipe,  that  is,  forty  gallons. 

(Musi)  The  interval  of  a  third. 

(Fencing.)  A  thrust  delivered  at  the  outside  of  the 
body  over  the  arm. 

( Gaming.)  A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the  same  color. 

(Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  field  divided  by  lines  into 


In  pale.  In  bent.  In  pall. 

Fig.  2502. 


three  equal  parts.  The  most  common  arrangements  in 
tierce  are  represented  in  Fig.  2502. 

Tierce '-major,  n.  (Gaming.)  A  sequence  of  the 
three  best  cards. 

Tiercet,  (ter' set,)  n.  A  triplet;  three  lines  of  poetry, 
rhyming  together. 

Tier'ra  Bom  ba,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off 
the  N.W.  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  10  m.  W. 
of  Cartbagena. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  (le-er’ra-del-fwa'go,)  “  the  land  of 
fire,”  a  group  of  islands  at  the  S.  extremity  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  bet.  Lat.  52°  40'  and  56°  S.,  Lon.  63°  40'  and  75°  W., 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  having  E.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  the  Antarctic,  and 
W.  the  Pacific.  Tiie  principal  islands  are  the  E.  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  or  King  Charles’  South  Land,  385  m.  long, 
and  about  200  m.  broad,  Navarino,  Iloste,  Clarence,  and 
the  Land  of  Desolation.  Surface,  mountainous.  many  of 
the  peaks  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow, 
and  Mount  Sarmiento  attaining  an  elevation  of  6,800  ft; 
soil,  generally  unfertile.  Climate.  Raw  and  cold,  being 
a  succession  of  snow,  rain,  and  mist,  with  frequent 
storms.  The  inhabitants  (Fig.  1375)  are  of  a  dark  cop¬ 
per  color,  low  in  stature,  ami  ill-looking,  coarse,  and 
of  filthy  habits,  and  live  in  huts  made  of  branches  of 


trees.  T.  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520,  and  re. 
ceived  its  name  from  fires  seen  on  its  coast  during  the 
night,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  volcanic  eruption. 

Tiers  Elat,  (te-arz  d-td’.)  [Fr.,  third  estate.]  The  name 
given  in  France,  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  to  the 
third  order  of  the  estates,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  trading  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  in  the  country,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility 
and  clergy. 

Tiete,  Anhembv,  or  Anhembi,  (te-a’ta.)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Sao  Paulo,  joins  the  Parana,  about  Lat.  20°  45' 
S.,  Lou.  52°  W.,  after  a  W.  course  of  500  m. 

Tift;  n.  Slight  anger  ;  a  pet ;  a  miff.  —  A  drink ;  a  small 
draught  of  liquor. 

— t’.  n.  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quarrel,  (r.) 

— v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  deck. 

Tiffany,  n.  A  kind  of  very  thin  silk  gauze. 

Tiffin,  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  luncheon. 

Tiffin.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Adams  co.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,680. — A  township  of  Defiance  co.  Pop.  about  1,300. — 
A  manufacturing  city,  cap.  of  Seneca  co.,  33  m.  S.W.  of 
Sandusky  city.  Heidelberg  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  under  the  supervision  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  is  at  this  place.  Pop.  (1897)  11,50#. 

Tiffin’s  River,  rises  in  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Maumee  River  in  Defiance  co., 
Ohio.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bean  Creek. 

Tif  fish,  a.  Incl  ined  to  anger;  pettish. 

Tiflis.  See  Teflis. 

Tige,  (teg,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column 
from  the  astragal  to  the  capital. 

Ti'g’er,  n.  [Fr .  tigre  ;  Lat.  tigris.)  (Zodl.)  A  species  of 
the  genus  Felis  (Fig.  997),  as  large  as  the  lion,  but  with 
a  rounder  head  and  longer  body :  of  a  bright-reddish 
fawn  color  above,  a  pure  white  beljw,  irregularly  crossed 
with  black  stripes.  It  is  clothed  with  short  hair,  and 
has  no  mane.  The  tiger  is  the  most  formidable  and 
cruel  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  the  scourge  of  the  less  in¬ 
habited  parts  of  India.  It  is  limited  to  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent.  The  so-called  American  Tiger  is  the  Jaguar,  q.v. 

T.  cat,  a  name  of  no  very  definite  signification,  often 
given  to  some  of  the  Felidse  of  middle  size,  which  re¬ 
semble  the  tiger  in  their  form  or  markings.  The  T.-O. 
(Felis  eyra)  of  Texas  to  Guiana,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  domestic  cat,  with  large  fawn-colored  spots, 
bordered  with  black,  forming  oblique  bands  on  the  flank. 

Ti'g’er-beetle,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Cicindela. 

Ti'ger-flotver,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tigridia. 

Ti'g-er-niotll,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Arctia. 

Ti'g'er  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  in  Greenville  dist., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  Broad  River  in  Union  dist. 

Ti'^erville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Terre 
Bonne  parish. 

Ti'ger-wood,  n.  The  heart-wood  of  Mach  serium  Schom- 
burgkii,  a  valuable  cabinet  wood  obtained  from  Guiana. 

Tight,  (fit,)  a.  [A.  S.  tian,  to  tie.]  Tense;  tied;  not 
loose  or  not  open ;  having  the  joints  so  close  that  no 
fluid  can  enter  or  escape;  not  leaky;  not  admitting 
much  air.  —  Sitting  close  to  the  body,  as  clothes.  ■ —  Not 
having  holes  or  crevices  ;  not  loose;  closely  pressed. — 
Not  ragged;  not  Black  or  loose,  applied  to  a  rope  ex¬ 
tended  or  stretched  out.  —  Parsimonious;  stingy.  (Col- 
loq.  U.S.)  —  Inebriated.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  make  tight ;  to  tighten. 

Tiglit'en,  v.  a.  To  draw  tight  or  tighter ;  to  straighten ; 
to  make  more  close  in  any  manner. 

Tightly,  ( tite'ly ,)  adv.  In  a  tight  manner  ;  closely. 

Tight' ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tight. 

Tigh ts,  (fifes,)  n.  pi.  Pantaloons  or  drawers  which  fit 
close  to  the  legs.  (Vulgar.) 

Ti  gre,  (tee/grai,)  an  extensive  and  mountainous  prov. 
of  Abyssinia,  which  has  now  communicated  its  name  to 
almost  all  the  N.E.  districts  of  that  great  country. 
The  chief  outlet  for  its  produce  is  Arkiko,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Lat.  between  11°  and  17°  30'  N.,  Lon.  between  37° 
and  41°  E. 

Tigre.  or  Pequena,  ( tee'gra ,)  a  river  of  Ecuador,  flows 
into  the  Amazon,  40  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayale, 
after  a  S.E.  course  of  350  m. 

Ti'gress,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger. 

Tigri'dia,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Tiger-flower,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Iridacese ,  containing  only  one  species,  T. 
pavonia,  distinguished  by  the  three  outer  segments  of 
the  perianth  being  larger,  and  by  the  filaments  being 
united  into  a  long  cylinder.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  for  the  singular¬ 
ity  and  great  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are,  however, 
evanescent.  The  root  is  a  scaly  bulb. 

Ti'grine,  a.  Like  a  tiger. 

Ti'gris,  a  river  of  Western  Asia,  flowing  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  and  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  50  m.  to  the 
north  of  Diarbekr,  and  15  to  the  east  of  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates.  At  Kurnah  it  joins  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
the  united  stream  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
river  rises  twice  in  the  year,  first  and  most  remarkably 
in  April,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia;  afterwards  in  November, 
through  the  accession  of  the  periodical  rains.  Its  total 
course  is  estimated  at  1,150  miles. 

Ti'grlsh,  a.  Resembling  a  tiger. 

Til'burg,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of 

,  N.  Brabant,  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  18,785. 

Tll'bury,  n.  A  two-wlieeled  open  pleasure  carriage;  a 
sort  of  chaise  without  a  top. 

Tile,  n.  [A.  S.  tigel,  tigle ;  Lat.  tegula.]  A  plate  or 

1  piece  of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  useil  for  covering 
the  roofs  of  buildings ;  a  piece  of  baked  clay  used  in 
drains. — The  finer  kinds  of  paving  tile  are  known  as 
Encaustic  tiles.  See  Encaustic. — A  cant  term  for  a 
man’s  hat.  See  Tiles,  Roofing,  in  Section  II. 
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Tile,  v.a.  To  cover  with  tiles,  as  aroof;  to  cover,  as  tiles. 

Filed,  a.  Covered  with  tiles. 

Tile'-Urain,  n  A  drain  of  tiles. 

— v  a.  To  drain  by  means  of  tiles. 

"*t**n*  I'll  ©ry,n.  A  kiln  in  which  tiles  are  burnt. 

Tile'-ore,  ».  (Min.)  An  impure  oxide  of  copper,  of  a 
brick-red  or  reddish-brown  color. 

Til  er,  n.  One  who  covers  buildings  with  tiles.  —  The 
door-keeper  of  a  Masonic  lodge. 

Tile  -stone,  n.  (Geol.)  The  uppermost  group  of  the 
Silurian  period,  consisting  of  a  reddish,  thin-bedded, 
slightly  micaceous  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  at¬ 
tains  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet. 

Til'ia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tdiacese.  T. 
Americana,  the  Linden.  Lime-tree,  Bass-wood,  or  Pump¬ 
kin-wood.  is  a  common  forest-tree  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  It  often  grows  to  the  height  of  SO  feet, 
the  trunk  straight  and  naked  more  than  half  this  height] 
and  2-3  ft.  in  diameter.  Leaves  4-5'  by  3-4' ;  those  of  the 


Fig.  2503.  —  linden  or  lime-tree. 


lowish,  linear-oblong  (Fig.  2503).  Petals  yellowish- 
white,  larger  than  the  scales  at  their  base.  Fruit 
woody,  greenish,  of  the  size  of  peas.  Jn.  —  The  inner 
bark  is  very  strong,  and  is  manufactured  into  ropes. 
The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  clear,  much  used  in  cabinet¬ 
work  and  in  the  panelling  of  carriages. 

Tiliacese,  (til-e-ai'se-e,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lime  or  Linden 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Mai  vales.  It  re¬ 
sembles  in  many  respects  the  Malvacex,  Sterculiacese, 
and  Byttneriacese,  but  may  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  them  by  having  a  glandular  disc,  by  the  stamens 
not  being  monadelphous,  and  by  the  anthers  being  2- 
celled.  Front  all  other  thalamifloral  orders  it  may  be 
known  by  its  alternate,  entire,  stipulate  leaves,  valvate 
aestivation  of  calyx,  floral  envelopes  in  four  or  five  divi¬ 
sions,  hypogynous  stamens,  2-celled  anthers,  hypogynous 
glandular  disc,  and  many-celled  fruit  with  axile  pla¬ 
centas.  There  are  33  genera  and  350  species.  A  few 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  form  large  trees ;  but  the  majority  are  tropical 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

Til'ing',  n.  A  roof  covered  with  tiles  ;  tiles  in  general : 
the  operation  of  covering  roofs  with  tiles. 

Till,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  money-box  in  a  shop; 
a  drawer. 

(Geol.)  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the  Boclder- 
clat,  q.  v. 

— prep,  or  adv.  [A.  S.  til,  tille.]  To  the  time  or  time  of; 
as,  till  to-day;  —  used  before  verbs  and  sentences  in  a 
like  sense,  denoting  the  time  specified  iu  the  sentence 
or  clause  following;  as,  I  will  wait  till  you  arrive.  —  To 
the  degree  that;  until. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  tilian,  to  labor,  take  care  of,  plough,  culti¬ 
vate.]  To  labor;  to  cultivate;  to  plough  and  prepare 
for  seed,  and  to  dress  crops. 

Till  able,  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled;  arable;  fit  for 
the  plough,  as  land. 

Tillse'a.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Crassidacese, 
consisting  of  very  minute  aquatic  herbs,  with  opposite 
leaves.  The  Pigiu •  -weed  T.  simplex),  occasionally  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States  in  muddy  brooks,  has  a 
stem  1-3  feet  high,  and  flowers  as  large  as  a  pin's  head. 

Tillage,  (til'ldj.)  n.  [A.  S.]  (Agric.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  tilling  or  cultivating  the  soil.  Lands  kept  under  the 
plough,  that  is,  cropped  with  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
which  require  a  continual  change  of  the  surface-soil  by 
stirring  and  turning  with  the  plough,  are  called  tillage 
lands. 

Tillamook,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  drained  by  the  Tillamook  River.  It  is 
densely  wooded.  Cap.  Tillamook. 

Tillanrisia,  (til-land' se-a,) n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Bromeliacea s.  T.  usneoides,  the  Three-beard,  or 
Old-man's-beard,  appears  as  a  mass  of  dark-colored  fibres 
hanging  front  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  plant  in  S.  American  forests.  These  hanging  fibres 
form  the  article  known  in  commerce  as  Spanish  moss, 
and  are  employed  for  stuffing  cushions,  bird-skins,  Ac. 

Till  'er, n.  [A.S. fifia.]  One  who  tills;  a  husbandman; 
a  cultivator;  a  ploughman.  —  The  bar  or  lever  employed 
to  turn  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  —  The  shoot  of  a  plant 
springing  from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original  stalk ; 


also,  the  sprout  ot  young  tree  that  springs  from  the 
root  or  stump.  —  A  small  drawer;  a  till. 

— b.  n.  To  send  forth  stems  from  the  roots,  as  a  culmifer- 
ous  plant. 

Tilnius,  n.  [Gr.  tilmos,  from  tillo,  I  pluck.]  (Med.) 
Picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  floccitatiou,  a  symptom  of 
the  fatal  termination  of  some  disorders. 

Til  sit,  a  town  of  Prussian  Lithuania,  on  the  Tilse  and 
the  Niemen,  58  m.  from  Kduigsberg.  Mann/.  Woollens, 
hosiery,  arms,  leather,  and  hardware.  Its  chief  title  to 
historical  notice  is  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
here  on  July  1,  1807,  between  France  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Prussia  on  the  other. 

Tilt,  n.  [A.  S.  teld.]  A  covering  stretched  overhead ;  a 
tent;  the  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon;  the  cover 
of  a  boat ;  a  small  canopy  or  awning  of  canvas  or  other 
cloth,  extended  over  the  stern-sheets  of  a  boat. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  cloth  or  awning. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  tealtian.]  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with 
a  lance ;  to  fight  with  rapiers ;  to  rush,  as  in  combat ;  to 
leau  ;  to  fall,  as  on  one  side. 

— c.  a.  To  set  in  a  sloping  position,  as  a  barrel. 

— n.  A  shock;  inclination  forward.  —  A  military  game,  at 
which  combatants  run  against  each  other  with  lances 
on  horseback.  —  A  large  hammer,  raised  by  machinery, 
used  in  manufactories. 

Till  er,  n.  One  who  tilts. 

Til  til,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  tilian,  to  till.]  (Agric.)  That  which 
is  tilled ;  the  state  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  ploughing, 
manuring,  Ac. 

Tilt'-liamnier,  n.  A  large  hammer  worked  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  impelled  either  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam- 
engine.  See  Hammer. 

Tilting;,  n.  A  tilt.  —  The  operation  of  condensing  and 
rendering  uniform  blistered  steel  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
blows  of  a  tilt-hammer. 

Til'ton.  in  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Belknap  co. 
Pop.  (1897 )  1,550. 

Ti'niau  Mountains.  See  Ocral. 

Timbalier  Bay,  (tim-ba-leer',)  in  Louisiana,  an  inlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  La  Fourche. 

Tim  ber,  n.  [A.  S.]  (Carp.)  That  sort  of  wood  which 
is  suitable  for  buildings,  or  for  ships,  furniture,  utensils, 
tools,  carriages,  fences,  Ac.  The  term  is  applied  to  I 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  any  of  these  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  the  beams,  scantlings,  rafters,  boards,  Ac., 
which  are  hewn  or  sawn  from  such  trees.  The  timber- 
trade  is  one  of  very  great  extent  and  importance. 

(Ship -building.)  A  rib  or  curving  piece  of  wood, 
branching  outward  from  the  keel  of  a  ship  in  a  vertical 
direction. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  timber. 

Tim'ber,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Peoria  co.,  15  nt.  1V.S.VV.  of  Peoria. 

Tim  ber  Cove,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sonoma 
co.,  on  the  Pacific,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Tim'ber  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
co.,  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Timber  Creek,  in  Xew  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Gloucester  co. 

Tim  bering;,  n.  Timber  materials. 

Tim'ber-seribe,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  mark¬ 
ing  logs,  Ac. 

Tim  ber-tree,  n.  A  tree  valuable  for  its  timber. 

Timbre,  (tim’ber,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  stamp.]  (Her.)  The 
crest  which  in  any  achievement  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet. 

(Mus.)  The  distinctive  quality  of  a  voice  or  of  an 
instrument. 

Tim'brel,  n.  [Sp.  tamboril.]  (Mus.)  A  name  of  the 
Hebrew  drum  (I,  Fig.  876). 

Timbuctoo'.  See  Tombcctoo. 

Time,  n.  [A.  S.  lima;  Dan.  time,  an  hour;  Fr.  temps ; 
Lat.  tempus .]  The  general  relation  in  which  all  things 
perceptible  stand  to  each  other  iu  regard  to  their  origin, 
continuance,  and  dissolution.  It  is  a  form  necessary  to 
enable  the  mind  to  unite  successive  periods  of  existence. 
It  is  not  an  external  object,  nor  a  mere  relation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  things  to  each  other,  but  is  infinite,  like  the 
phenomena  which  are  submitted  to  this  form  in  our 
perceptions.  Accordingly,  we  also  distinguish  the  past, 
present,  and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which  pass 
continually  into  the  succeeding.  In  order  to  measure 
the  succession  and  duration  of  particular  things  and 
events,  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
always  remain  the  same,  particularly  of  those  bodies 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  earth,  have 
been  taken  as  standards;  hence,  the  physical  or  astro¬ 
nomical  time.  Such  a  measure  of  time  is  afforded  by! 
nature  herself  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  sidereal  time.  But  as  the  sidereal 
time  will  not  serve  for  the  purposes  of  common  life,  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  solar  time.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  unequal,  and  neither  agrees  with  the  sidereal 
time,  nor  with  that  indicated  by  a  clock;  but  this  evil 
is  remedied  by  the  equation  of  time,  through  which  the 
trne  solar  time  is  changed  into  mean  time. 

(Mas.)  The  measure  of  sounds  with  regard  to  their  | 
duration,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  —  common  and  j 
triple;  these  may  be  again  divided  into  simple  and 
crmipound.  Simple  common  T.  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  C,  either  plain  or  with  a  line  drawn  through  it, 
and  generally  contains  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  there  are  only  two  ;  in  which  case  it  is 
marked  thus,  Z,  the  4  showing  the  measure  note  to  be  a 
crotchet,  and  the  2  indicating  that  there  are  two 
crotchets  in  a  bar.  Compound  common  T.  takes  place 
when  two  triple  bars  are  joined  in  one,  and  is  divided 
into  four  kinds,  marked  thus,  o  |.  12  1^.  Simple  tri¬ 


ple  T.  is  of  three  kinds,  marked  by  the  figures  %  %  and 
%;  while  of  compound  triple  T.  there  are  only  two 
species,  viz.  9  and  9.  The  speed  of  a  movement  is  also 
regulated  by  certain  Italian  words  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  as,  for  example,  presto,  quickly ;  or  andarue, 
slowly.  See  Metronome. 

— v.  a.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  to  bring,  begin, 
or  perform  at  the  proper  season  or  time.  —  To  regulate 
as  to  time. — To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 

— To  ascertain  the  time  or  duration  of. 

— v.  n.  To  keep  time ;  to  move  in  time. 

Time'-lioiioreil,  a.  Ilouored  for  a  long  time. 

Tiiue'-keeper,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  other  chro¬ 
nometer.  —  A  person  appointed  to  keep  the  workmen'll 
time,  or  to  mark  time  in  an}’  occupation. 

Time  less,  a.  Done  at  an  improper  time;  untimely,  (r.) 

Time’Iessly,  adv.  Unseasonably. 

Timeliness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  timely; 
seasonableuess ;  a  being  in  good  time. 

Tiine'ly,  a.  Being  in  good  time;  seasonable ;  opportune. 

| — adv.  Early;  soon;  in  good  season. 

TinTeous,  a.  Early  ;  in  good  season,  (r.) 

Tim'eously,  adv.  Seasonably,  (r.) 

Time'piece,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

Time'-pleaser,  n.  One  who  complies  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Time'-server,  n.  One  who  adapts  his  opinions  and 
manners  to  the  times;  one  who  obsequiously  complies 
with  the  ruling  power. 

Time'-servins;,  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with 
the  opinions  ana  manners  of  the  times. 


— 11.  The  act  of  obsequiously  acquiescing  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

Time'-table,  n.  A  table  of  the  times  of  starting, 
arrival,  Ac.,  of  railroad  trains,  packets,  Ac. 

(Mus.)  A  representation  or  table  of  the  several  notes, 
and  their  relative  lengths  and  duration. 

Tim 'i(l,  a.  [Fr.  timide;  Lat.  limidus,  from  timeo.  to 
fear.]  Wanting  courage  to  meet  danger;  not  bold; 
timorous; — opposed  to  intrepid. 

Timid'ity,  Tim'idness,  n.  [Fr.  timidite.]  Want 
of  courage  or  boldness  to  face  danger;  timorousness. 

Timidly,  adv.  In  a  timid  manner. 

Tim  ing;,  n.  Adaptation  to  the  time. 

Tim'ist,  n.  A  time-server. 

(Mus.)  One  who  keeps  time  in  playing  or  in  singing. 

TimoTeon,  a  Corinthian  general  and  statesman.  His 
elder  brother  Timophanes,  aiming  at  the  sovereign 
power,  was  slain  by  T.,  assisted  by  his  brother  Satyrus. 
He  went  afterwards  to  relieve  the  Syracusans  from  the 
tyranny  of  Dionysius,  whom  he  compelled  to  fly.  T. 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  whose  laws  he 
amended,  and  whose  popular  liberties  he  established. 


D.  337  b.  c. 

Ti'mon,  the  Misanthrope,  was  b.  near  Athens,  and 
lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  faithlessness 
of  his  friends  and  successive  disappointments  soured 
his  nature,  and  drove  him  into  solitude ;  where  he  is 
said,  however,  to  have  welcomed  Alcibiades.  His  name 
has  become  proverbial,  and  his  story  is  familiar  through 
the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare. 

Timoneer',  n.  [Fr.  timonnier,  from  Lat.  temo,  te- 
monis,  a  pole.]  A  helmsman.  (R.) 

Ti  mor,  the  southernmost  and  most  important  of  the 
Malacca  islands,  iu  the  Malay  archipelago,  in  8°  16'-10° 
25'  S.  Lat.,  and  125°  25'-127°  10'  E.  Lon.,  has  an  area 
of  8,820  sq.m.  A  chain  of  wood-clad  mountains  runs 
throughout  its  entire  length;  Alas,  on  the  S.E.,  being 
11,800  feet  in  height.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
small,  and  most  of  them  yield  gold.  Near  the  sea  are 
very  fertile  lands,  on  which  are  grown  rice,  maize, 
beans,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits.  Three-fourths  of  T.  on  the  S.W. 
is  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  cliief  settlement  is  Koe- 
pang  (Kupang);  the  remaining  part  in  the  N.E.  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a  town,  called  Dilly,  on  the 
N.  coast.  T.  is  divided  into  small  kingdoms,  ruled  by 
rajahs  under  Dutch  or  Portuguese  control.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are,  sandal-wood,  horses,  wax,  tortoise-shell,  edi¬ 
ble  nests,  Ac.;  imports,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics,  provisions,  and  general  supplies.  Pearls  are 
found  on  a  bank  30  m.  S.E.  from  Koepang.  The  natives 
are  partly  Oceanic  negroes,  and  partly  of  Malay  race. 
Estimated  pop.  400,000. — About  300  m.  N.E.  of  Timor  is 
Timor  Laus.  an  island  70  m.  in  length  by  abt.  25  m. 
average  breadth. 

Tim  orous,  a.  [L.  Lat.  timorosus,  from  timer e,  to 
fear.]  Fearful  of  danger ;  timid ;  destitute  of  courage. — 
Indicating  fear;  full  of  scruples. 

Tim'orously,  adv.  Fearfully;  timidly;  without 
boldness. 

Tim'orousness,  n.  Fearfulness;  timidity. 

Tim'orsome,  a.  Timorous.  (Colloq.) 

l  i  mot  liens.  an  Athenian  general  who  took  a  disti»- 
guished  part  in  the  social  wars,  and  was  condemned  for 
avoiding  a  naval  conflict,  b.  c.  358. 

Tim'othy,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Lys- 
tra,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  pagan,  but  his 
mother  a  Jewess.  He  became  bishop  of  Ephesus,  where, 
it  is  believed,  he  was  stoned  to  death,  in  97. 

Tim'othy,  (Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to.)  (Script.)  The 
name  of  two  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of  whose  au¬ 
thenticity  there  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  to 
doubt,  and  it  has  only  been  called  in  question  by  the 
hypercriticism  of  modern  Germany.  The  dates  of  these 
epistles  are  uncertain  and  much  disputed,  but  probably 
the  first  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  A.  D.  64,  the 
second  to  65.  The  design  of  the  first  epistle  is  partly  to 
instruct  T.  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with  which  he 


had  been  intrusted;  partly  to  supply  him  with  creden¬ 
tials  to  the  churches  which  he  might  visit ;  aud  partly 
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to  furnish  through  him  guidance  and  direction  to  the 
churches  themselves.  The  second  epistle  was  written 
when  the  Apostle  was  a  prisoner  at  Home;  audits  de¬ 
sign  is  partly  to  inform  T.  of  his  circumstances,  and 
partly  to  utter  his  last  warning  voice  against  the  errors 
and  delusions  which  were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the 
churches. 

Tim'otli.v-grass.  n.  (Hot.)  See  Phleum. 

Timpano,  n. ;  pi.  Timpani.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  kettle-drum. 

Tiimir,  Tintotii*,  (tee-moor',)  or  Tain'erlane,  an 

Oriental  conqueror,  b.  in  the  village  of  Sebz,  near  Sam- 
arcand,  1335,  was  of  Mongol  origin,  and  a  descendant  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Having  become  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Berlas  in  1361,  he  made  himself  master  of  Balkh,  the 
capital  of  Khorasan,  after  which  he  made  an  easy  con¬ 
quest  of  the  province  of  Candahar.  In  this  war  he  was 
w’ounded  in  the  thigh,  and  became  lame  for  life,  being 
called,  in  consequence,  Timur  -  lenk,  “lame  Timur,” 
which  term  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Europeans  into 
Tamerlane,  lie  next  subdued  the  whole  of  ancient 
Persia,  and  then  took  Bagdad.  Flushed  with  his  success, 
he  marched  into  India,  where  he  took  Delhi,  the  capital, 
and  thus  gained  possession  of  immense  treasures.  But 
while  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Bagdad  re¬ 
volted  ;  upon  which  lie  hastened  back,  delivered  the  city 
up  to  pillage,  and  put  to  death  90,000  persons.  He  also 
invaded  Syria,  and  took  Damascus.  During  this  splen¬ 
did  career  the  Greek  emperor  and  some  inferior  princes 
implored  his  assistance  against  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the 
Turks.  T.  sent  to  him  to  withdraw  from  before  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  to  replace  the  princes  whom  he  had 
deposed.  Bajazet  returned  a  fierce  answer ;  upon  which 
T.  marched  against  him,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
days,  the  Turkish  emperor  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Different  and  very  irreconcilable  accounts  are 
given  of  the  conqueror’s  treatment  of  his  captive.  Some 
assert  that  he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exposed 
to  scorn  and  contempt ;  while  others  relate  that  T.  be¬ 
haved  to  him  and  his  family  with  the  greatest  liberality. 
T.  fixed  the  seat  of  his  vast  empire  at  Samarcand,  where 
he  received  the  envoys  of  numerous  sovereigns,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Palasologus  and  Henry  III.,  King  of  Castile.  Having 
resolved  to  make  the  conquest  of  China,  he  set  out  with 
his  army,  but  died  on  the  march,  1405. 

Tin,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Lat.  stannum.]  A  white,  malleable, 
easily  fusible  metal,  not  much  affected  by  exposure  to 
dry  or  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  becoming 
oxidized  superficially  when  heated,  burning  with  abril- 
liaut  flame  if  the  temperature  be  raised  sufficiently 
high.  It  occurs  chiefly  as  tin  oxide,  being  very  rarely 
found  native.  The  ore  is  commonly  known  as  tinstone, 
and  technically  as  cassiterite,  which  is  a  dioxide  of 
adamantine  luster,  crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  sys¬ 
tem.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen,  forming  hydrated  chloride  of  T. 
Strong  nitric  acid  acts  on  it  violently,  producing  an 
insoluble  hydrated  binoxide  of  the  metal,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  ammonia  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  and  nitric  acid 
present.  Cold  dilute  Bulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it, 
but  if  the  concentrated  acid  be  used,  the  metal  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  sulphate,  while  sulphurous  acid  escapes. 
Hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  converts  it  into  sulphate 
of  T.,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  T.  is  one  of  the  chemical 
elements,  bearing  the  symbol  Sn.  Its  atomic  weight  is 
119,  and  specific  gravity  7  25.  It  fuses  at  551°  F.,  and 
in  valence  it  is  both  dyadic  and  tetradic.  Its  chemical 
combinations  are  numerous  and  important,  and  its 
resistance  to  oxidation  and  to  the  action  of  vegetable 
acid  renders  it  extremely  useful  for  domestic  purposes. 

It  is  wanting  in  tenacity,  but  is  extremely  malleable 
at  a  temperature  of  212°.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to 
crystallize,  and  its  crystalline  form  may  be  easily  shown 
by  rubbing  a  piece  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  known 
as  moire  metallique.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  pro- 1 
cured  in  octohedral  crystals,  and  on  bending  a  piece  of 
T.  backwards  and  forwards  a  peculiar  crackling  or 
grating  sound  is  heard,  arising  front  the  friction  of  the 
internal  crystals,  and  known  as  the  cry  of  tin.  Exten¬ 
sive  T.  mines  are  in  Cornwall,  England,  the  British 
Isles  being  known  to  the  ancients  as  the*  Tin  Islands. 
Still  greater  are  those  in  the  island  of  Banca,  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Within  recent  years  large  deposits 
have  been  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  at  several 
places  in  Australia.  The  T.  production  of  the  world  in 
1894  was  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at 
83,387  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  of  which  more  than  half 
was  produced  in  the  Straits  Settlements  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Deposits  have  been  located  in  the  U.  S.  at 
South  Riverside,  Cal. ;  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Da¬ 
kota;  the  Cash  Mine,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va. ;  and  at 
King’s  Mansion,  N.  C.  In  none  of  these  has  mining 
proved  profitable,  and  all  were  abandoned  prior  to  1893. 
English  T.  generally  contains  small  quantities  of  arse¬ 
nic,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  That  obtained  from  the 
Banca  mines  is  nearly  pure.  To  extract  the  metal,  the 
ore  is  first  stamped  and  washed,  to  get  rid  of  the 
lighter  particles  of  sand  or  earth  adhering  to  it.  It  is 
then  roasted,  to  free  it  from  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and 
again  washed  to  carry  off  the  sulphate  of  copper  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  washed  ore  is  mixed  with  from 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  its  weight  of  powdered  anthrax 
cite  or  charcoal,  and  a  small  portion  of  lime  to  form  a 
fusible  slag  with  any  of  the  remaining  gangue.  The 
charge  is  placed  on  the  hearth  of  alow-crowned,  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  and  the  doors  are  closed  up.  Heat  is 
applied  very  gradually  for  five  or  six  hours,  care  being 
taken  to  raise  the  temperature  high  enough  to  cause 
the  carbon  to  reduce  the  T.  without  melting  the  silicious 


gangue,  which  would  form  with  the  binoxide  an  enamel  I 
troublesome  to  remove.  When  nearly  all  the  T.  is  | 
reduced,  the  heat  is  raised  considerably,  the  slags  being  j 
thus  rendered  fluid  and  capable  of  floating  on  the  top  [ 
of  the  melted  metal.  The  T.  is  then  run  off  into  cast- } 
iron  pans,  from  which  it  is  ladled  off  into  molds  to 
form  ingots.  The  T.  thus  procured  is  far  from  being 
pure;  it  is  therefore  submitted  to  the  process  of  ligna- I 
tion,  which  consists  in  heating  the  ingots  to  incipient 
fusion.  By  this  means  the  purer  T.,  which  fuses  at  a 
comparatively  low  heat,  separates,  running  down,  and 
leaving  the  impure  portions  behind.  The  less  fusible 
portion,  when  re-melted,  forms  block  T.,  and  the 
part  which  has  run  out  is  again  melted,  agitated,  and 
skimmed  for  purification.  The  finest  quality  of  T.,  when 
heated  to  a  temperature  just  short  of  its  melting-point, 
becomes  brittle,  and  is  broken  up  into  masses,  showiug 
the  crystals  of  the  metal,  and  forming  what  is  known 
as  grain  T.  The  formation  of  crystals  is  to  some  extent 
a  guarantee  of  its  purity,  since  impure  T.  does  not 
become  brittle  in  this  way. 

The  alloys  of  T.  are  numerous  and  important.  Tin 
and  iron  make  a  perfect  alloy;  tin  and  lead  may  also 
be  alloj'ed  in  almost  any  proportions.  Other  alloys  are 
Britannia  metal,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  T., 
antimony,  and  bismuth ;  newter,  4  T.  and  1  lead ; 
Queen’s  metal,  9  T.,  and  1  each  of  antimony,  bismuth, 
and  lead ;  the  various  solders ;  bell-metal,  78  copper,  22 
T. ;  bronze,  copper,  with  4  to  6  per  ceut.  of  T. ;  gun- 
metal,  78  copper  and  22  T.  Speculum  metal,  used  for 
the  mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes,  is  a  steel-white, 
hard,  brittle  alloy,  of  1  part  of  T.  and  2  of  copper.  An 
amalgam  of  T.  and  mercury  is  used  for  silvering  look¬ 
ing-glasses. 

Chlorides  of  T.  There  are  two  chlorides  of  T., —  the 
protochloride  and  the  per-  or  bichloride.  The  protochlo¬ 
ride,  SnCl,  may  be  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on  T.  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  needles, 
containing  two  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  a  powerful 
reducing  agent,  and  is  much  used  by  dyers  for  altering 
reducible  coloring  matters,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  It  is  also  used  as  an  an- 
ticlilore.  It  forms  crystallizable  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  bichloride,  perchloride,  or 
fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  SnCl2,  is  made  by  passing 
chlorine  over  an  inclined  tube,  fitted  to  a  receiver,  and 
containing  pieces  of  tin-foil  rolled  up.  When  pure,  it  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  evolving  suffocating  white  fumes  in 
the  air.  Dropped  into  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate,  crys¬ 
tallizing  with  five  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  solution  in  dyeing.  It  absorbs  sulphuretted 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  compound 
with  ammonia.  In  some  respects  it  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid  —  chlorostannic  acid. 

Oxides  of  T.  There  are  two  oxides  of  T.,  —  the  pro- 
toxiue  and  the  binoxide.  The  protoxide  is  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  too  prolix  for  description  here,  and 
i3  only  interesting  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  When 
heated  in  air,  it  burns  like  tinder,  and  is  converted  into 
the  binoxide,  which  is  described  under  the  head  of 
Stannic  Acid.  The  only  ore  of  T.,  jr.-stone,  is  a  form  ol 
the  binoxide. 

Sulphides  of  T.  There  are  two  sulphides  of  T.,  —  the 
protosulphide,  formed  by  fusing  together  metallic  T., 
and  sulphur.  The  bisulphide,  when  prepared  in  the 
dry  way,  is  known  by  the  name  of  aurum  musivum,  or 
mosaic  gold,  and  is  used  as  bronze-powder  in  coarse 
decorative  works.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
seven  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  sal-ammoniac, 
with  an  amalgam  of  twelve  parts  of  tin  and  six  of 
mercury.  The  ingredients  are  kept  in  a  melted  condi¬ 
tion  until  no  piore  white  fumes  issue  from  the  flask,  and 
the  bisulphide  is  found  as  a  yellow  crystalline  layer  at 
the  top.  A  second  sublimation  is  necessary  to  give  it 
its  greatest  degree  of  brilliancy. 

For  further  information,  see  article  on  Tin-plate, 
in  Section  II. 

Tinfoil. — T.  or  an  alloy  of  lead  and  T.  beaten  to 
extreme  thinness,  for  use  in  wrapping  up  small  articles, 
and  excluding  the  air.  The  thickness,  or  rather  the 
thinness,  of  the  foil  runs  from  one-half  of  one  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  upward,  the  thinnest  being  the  most 
expensive,  as  representing  the  most  labor.  It  is  rolled 
in  sheets  which  on  the  average  are  50  inches  long  and 
5%  inches  wide  (some  also  being  rolled  as  wide  as  12 
inches),  and  is  then  cut  into  the  lengths  desired. 

The  modern  process  of  manufacture  was  invented 
about  1852,  by  John  J.  Crooke,  of  New  York,  who 
opened  a  factory  on  Stanton  Street.  Besides  the  Crooke 
concern,  there  are  now  4  tinfoil  factories  in  the  U.  S., 

2  being  in  New'  York,  1  in  Philadelphia,  and  1  in  St. 
Louis.  These  4  were  started  after  the  expiration  of  the 
original  Crooke  patent.  The  foil  is  also  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  its  production  being  espe¬ 
cially  large  in  the  last-named  country.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  competing  with  foreign  labor  in  its 
manufacture,  the  U.  S.  have  no  export  trade  in  the 
article,  except  a  little  with  Havana,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  packing  of  cigars. 

For  wrapping  up  articles  of  food,  where  such  come 
in  contact  with  the  foil,  only  pure  tin  is  admissible,  the 
alloy  with  lead  being  restricted  in  use  to  wrapping  of 
articles  not  designed  for  food,  or  which  receive  an 
interior  wrapping  of  paper  to  keep  them  from  contact 
with  the  lead.  Tinfoil  is  valued  for  wrapping  tobacco, 
yeast-cakes,  Limburger  cheese,  Ac.,  because  it  keeps 
them  moist.  In  many  cases  its  use  as  a  wrapper  is  j 


valued  only  because  of  its  tendency  to  remain  tightly 
folded,  and  for  its  sightly  appearance.  This  latter  is 
further  enhanced  by  embossing  and  ornamenting.  The 
embossing  of  the  foil  in  various  ornamental  designs  is  a 
branch  of  the  business  which  has  gradually  developed, 
until  highly  artistic  results  are  obtained.  In  the  fancy 
patterns,  the  silvery  surface  is  diversified,  in  bright  and 
dead  effects,  by  stars,  plaids,  flowers,  bars,  diagonal 
lines,  &c.  Many  samples  are  printed  in  colors,  such  as 
pink,  blue,  and  red,  both  the  colors  and  the  patterns 
being  produced  by  putting  the  sheets  of  foil  through  a 
process  of  printing.  Other  specimens  are  lacquered 
with  gold  and  embossed  in  various  forms,  presenting  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  still  others  are  brilliantly 
lacquered  in  colors.  The  output  of  tinfoil  in  the  U.  S. 
amounts  to  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  The  market 
price  of  the  most  expensive  embossed  and  lacquered 
foils  runs  as  high  as  75  cents  a  pound,  and  from  that  it 
goes  down  almost  to  the  value  of  the  metals  employed, 
the  average  price  having  been  reduced  one-half  within 
the  last  15  or  20  yeags,  being  lower  now  than  ever  before, 
owing  to  increased  facilities  of  manufacture,  increased 
production,  and  keen  competition,  particularly  in  the 
lower  grades. 

Tin,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  tin,  or  overlay  with  tin-foil. 

Tiii'simon,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  common  name  of  the  Tina • 
midse,  a  family  of  Rasorial  birds  peculiar  to  S.  America. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  long  and  slender  neck,  cov¬ 
ered  with  feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barbs  of  which  are 
slender  and  slightly  curled,  which  imparts  a  peculiar 
air  to  that  part  of  their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long, 
slender,  and  blunt  at  the  end  ;  somewhat  vaulted,  with 
a  small  groove  at  each  side.  Their  wings  are  short,  and 
they  have  scarcely  any  tail.  Their  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  pheasant  down  to  that  of  a  quail. 

TinctoTial,  a.  [Fr.J  Relating  to  tincture  or  dyeing; 
coloring. 

Tincture,  ( tinkt'yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  tinclura ;  Fr.  teinture.'] 
A  tinge  or  shade  of  color. — A  slight  taste  superadded  to 
any  substance,  or  to  another  taste  ;  flavor.  —  A  slight 
quality  added  to  anything.  —  The  finer  and  more  vola¬ 
tile  part  of  a  substance,  separated  by  a  solvent. 

(Med.)  A  spirituous  solution  of  such  of  the  active 
principles  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are  soluble  in 
pure  alcohol  or  proof  spirit;  a  spirit  containing  medi¬ 
cinal  substances  in  solution. 

(Her.)  See  Heraldry. 

— v.  a.  To  tinge;  to  communicate  a  slight  foreign  eoler 
to;  to  impregnate  with  some  extraneous  matter. — To 
imbue,  as  the  mind  ;  to  communicate  a  portion  of  any¬ 
thing  foreign. 

Tin'dor,  n.  [A.  S.  tynder,  tyndre,  from  tendon,  to  set 
on  fire.]  Something  very  inflammable  used  for  kindling 
fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched  linen. 

Tin'der-box,  n.  The  box  for  holding  tinder. 

Tine,  n.  [A.  S.  tindas,  the  teeth  of  harrows  ]  The  tooth 
or  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a  prong ;  also,  the  tooth  of  a  harrow 
or  drag. 

Tin'ea,  n.  [Lat.,  a  worm.]  (Med.)  The  Scald-head,  q.  v. 

Tinea,  n.;  Tineidre,  n. pi.  (Zool.)  Agen.andfam. 
of  Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  extensive  series  of  minute 

Insects,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wings  and  the 
slenderness  of  their  palpi ;  the  head  is  often  densely 
clothed  with  scales  in  front,  the  body  generally  long 
and  slender  ;  the  antennas  are  of  moderate  length.  In 
the  larva  state  the  species  called  cloth-moth  are  notori¬ 
ously  destructive  to  woollen  materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  &c.,  upon  which  they  feed; 
using  the  material  also  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  cases ;  in  which, 
when  full  grown,  they  become 
chrysalides.  Some  species  inhabit 
the  nests  of  bees,  the  larvae  feeding 
upon  honey,  and  forming  galleries  Fig.  2504. 
in  the  honeycomb.  Others  make  cloth-moth. 
great  havoc  in  granaries  and  malt- 
houses  ;  and  one,  Diatrxa  sacchari,  is  a  most  destruc¬ 
tive  pest  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  larva  burrowing  into  the 
centre  of  the  stems,  and  often  destroying  whole  acres. 

Tin'-foil,  n.  Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf. 

Ting;,  n.  A  sharp,  clear  sound,  as  of  a  bell. 

Ting e,  (tinj,)  v.  a.  [Fr  .teindre;  Lat  .lingo;  Gr.  teggo, 
to  wet,  to  dye.]  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  a  color; 
to  dye.  —  To  communicate,  as  the  qualities  of  one  sub¬ 
stance,  in  some  degree  to  another. 

— n.  Color;  dye;  taste;  a  slight  degree  of  some  color, 
taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused  into  another  sub¬ 
stance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it ;  tincture. 

Tin'gei*.  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  tinges. 

Ting-hae,  (ting'hai.)  The  capital  city  of  the  island 
of  Chusan,  off  the  east  coast  of  China,  70  m.  from 
Ningpo. 

Tin'-glass,  n.  A  name  of  bismuth. 

Tin'gle,  v.  n.  [Lat.  tinneo.]  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling 
sensation,  as  in  hearing  the  sound  of  metallic  bodies 
when  struck.  —  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain.  —  To 
experience  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight,  pene¬ 
trating  sensation. 

Tin'icuin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Bucks 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,120. — A  township  of  Delaware  co.,  11 
m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  about  250. — An  island 
in  the  Delaware  river,  belonging  to  Delaware  co. 

Tink,  v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise. 

— X  sharp,  shrill  noise. 

Tink'er,  n.  A  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  the 
like, — so  called  from  the  noise  he  makes  when  at  work. 

— v.  a.  To  mend,  as  old  vessels  of  brass,  copper,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  be  occupied  in  mending  old  vessels,  Ac. 

Tink'ering,  n.  The  act  or  employment  of  a  tinker. 

Tink'erly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 

Tinkle,  ( tin'kl ,)  v.  n.  To  make  small,  quick,  sharp 
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sounds,  as  by  striking  metal;  to  tingle;  to  cliuk.  —  To 
t  hear  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

Tin'kle,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  clink,  or  make  sharp,  quick 
i  •  sounds. 

— n.  A  clink :  a  quick,  sharp  noise. 

Tin-liquor.  (• lik'ur ,)  n.  A  solution  used  by  dyers, 
prepared  by  digesting  tin  filings  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt. 

Tin'nian,  n.  ;pl.  Tinmen.  A  manufacturer  of  tin  ves¬ 
sels  ;  a  dealer  in  tin-ivare. 

Tiii'iiioutli.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Tinner,  n.  One  who  works  in  tin  mines.  —  A  tinman; 
one  who  works  in  tin-ware. 

TinneveX'ly.  a  town  in  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
cap.  of  a  maritime  district  of  same  name.  It  is  sur- 
:  rounded  by  extensive  rice-fields,  and  is  unhealthy  for 

Europeans.  Pop.  20,000.  Lat.  8°  48'  N.,  Lon.  71°  1'  E. 

Till  n  in  a,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  plates 
of  iron,  the  inner  surfaces  of  iron  or  copper  vessels,  Ac., 
with  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  tin.  —  The  covering  or  layer 
tli  us  put  on. 

Tin'ny,  a.  Abounding  with  tin. 

Tinos.  (te'nns,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  10 
m.  from  Syra;  area,  87  sq.  m. ;  pop.  18,000. 

Tiu'-|>late,  n.  Thin  sheet- iron  coated  with  tin,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  or  rust. 

Tiu-jiy  ri'tes,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphide  of  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron. 

Tiu'sel,n.  [Fr.  itincelle,  from  Lat.  scintilla.]  Something 
sparkling  or  very  shining  and  gaudy  ;  something  super¬ 
ficially  shining  and  showy,  or  having  a  false  lustre,  and 
more  gay  than  valuable. 

— A  kind  of  shining  cloth ;  a  kind  of  lace. 

— a.  Gaudy ;  showy  to  excess ;  specious  ;  superficial. 

— e.  a.  To  adorn  with  something  glittering  and  showy, 
without  much  value;  to  make  gaudy. 

Tin'selly,  a.  Like  tinsel  ;  gaudy. 

— adv.  Gaudily. 

Tiu'smitli,  n.  A  tinner. 

Tin  stoiie.il.  (Min.)  The  ore  of  tin. 

Tint,  n.  [It.  tinta,  a  dye ;  from  Lat.  tingo,  to  dip.]  A 
slight  coloring  or  tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or 
principal  color. 

— v.  a.  To  tinge;  to  give  a  slight  coloring  to. 

Timiniiab'iilnry,  Tint  innaDnlon*. «.  [From 
Lat.  tiatinnubulum,  a  little  bell.]  Having  the  sound 
of  a  bell. 

Tin  to,  n.  [Sp.]  A  red  Madeira  wine  wanting  the  high 
aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling 
tawny  port. 

Tin'ton  Falls,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  48  m.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Tintoretto.  ( II,)  (tin'to-rel’to,)  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painters,  B.  in  Venice,  1512.  His  name 
was  Jacopo  Robusti,  and  he  acquired  that  by  which  he 
is  usually  called  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  a 
dyer  ( Tintore ).  He  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Titian, 
but  only  remained  there  a  few  days  —  Titian  dismiss¬ 
ing  him  on  seeing  some  of  his  clever  drawings.  T. 
eventually  became  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Titian  in 
Venice  itself.  His  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  the  Mtracolo 
delln  Schiavo,  his  masterpiece,  is  in  the  academy  of 
Venice,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Italy.  T.  is  sometimes  called  II  Farioso, 
from  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  rapidity  with  which 
he  painted.  D.  1594. 

Tint  -tool,  n.  (Engraving.)  A  kind  of  graver  having 
its  point  of  different  degrees  of  width,  to  cut  lines  in 
copper  or  wood  of  certain  breadths. 

Till  -ware,  n.  pi.  Articles  made  of  tin,  or  tinned  iron. 

Tilly. a.  [Gr.  fynot, small,  little.]  Very  small;  little;  puny. 

Tio  ga,  in  New  York,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania ;  area,  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  N.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  Cayuta  and  Owego  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Owego.  Pop. 
(1897)  32,750. 

— A  village  and  township  of  the  above  co. 

Fiotfa,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York;  area,  1,120  sq.  m  Rivers.  Tioga  river,  and  Cowa- 
nesque  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Jilin.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Wellsbor- 
ough.  Pop.  (1897)  55,515. — A  post-borough  and  twp 
of  the  above  co.,  15  in.  S.  of  Corning. 

Tiojfa  Center,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Owego. 

Tioga  River,  rises  in  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flowing  N..  unites  w  ith  the  Conhoeton  to  form  the  Che¬ 
mung  in  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

Tiones'ta,  or  Teonis'ta.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek 
which  rises  in  Crawford  co.,  aud  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Allegheny  river  in  Forest  co. — A  post-borough  and 
twp.,  cap.  of  Forest  co.,  29  m.  N.  E.  of  Franklin. 

Tionglininjra  River,  (le-oh-ne-au/ga,) in  New  York, 

1  -  rises  in  Madison  co.,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Chenango 
River  in  Broome  co. 

Ti|>,  n.  [Du.  tip.  end;  Ger.  zipfel,  tip,  point.]  The 
point  or  extremity  of  anything  small.  —  A  douceur.  —  A 
|  •  gentle  stroke ;  a  tap.  (R.) 

— a.  To  form  a  point  upon  with  something.  —  To  give  a 
douceur  to.  —  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end  of  any¬ 
thing  small  ;  to  tap. 

To  tip  off,  to  pour  off  or  out.  as  liquor.  —  To  tip  over, 
to  upset ;  to  overturn.  —  To  tip  the  wink ,  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  another  by  a  wink.  —  To  tip  up,  to  partly 
raise  one  end  of  anything. 

•— v.  n.  To  fall  on  one  side;  to  throw  off. 

Tip'-oal,  n.  A  boy's  game. 

Tip'pah,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see;  area,  490  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Wolf,  Tallahatchie,  aud 


Hatchie  rivers,  and  Tippah  creek.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Ripley.  Pop.  (1897)  14,250.— A  creek 
which  rises  in  Tippah  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  enters  the 
Tallahatchie  river  in  Lafayette  co. 

Tippecanoe  ( tip-pe-ka-noo1 ) ,  in  Indiana,  a  W.N.W. 
co.;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe. 
Surface,  level  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lafayette.  Pop. 
(1897)  38,050. — A  river  which  rises  in  Kosciusko  co., 
and  enters  the  Wabash  River  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  9  m. 
N.E.  of  Lafayette,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  200  m.  It  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  Nov.  5,  1811. 
in  which  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Harrison  defeated 
the  Indians  under  Tecumseh’s  brother,  the  prophet. 
—A  township  of  Carroll  county. — A  township  of  Kos¬ 
ciusko  county. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Mar¬ 
shall  county,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Plymouth — A  township 
of  Pulaski  county.  —  A  township  of  Tippecanoe 
county. 

l  ippecsvnoe,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Henry  coun¬ 
ty. 

Tippecanoe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
17  m.  W.  of  Cadiz.  —  A  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  14  m. 
N.  of  Dayton. 

Tlppera'ry,  a  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  same 
name,  100  m.  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  beautiful  town,  finely 
situated  in  a  romantic  country,  and  is  both  well  built  and 
a  place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade.  Pop.  8,900. 

Tip'pei,  n.  [A.  S.  tappet  ]  A  narrow  garment  or  cover¬ 
ing,  of  fur  or  cloth,  for  the  neck  and  shoulders,  worn  by 
females. 

Tip  pie,  v.  n.  To  drink  spirituous  or  strong  liquors 
habitually  ;  to  indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

— v.  a.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquors  in  luxury  or  excess. 

— n.  Drink  ;  liquor  taken  in  tippling. 

Tip'pletl,  u.  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  tipsy. 

Tip'pler,  n.  One  who  tipples,  or  who  habitually  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Tip'pling-liouse,  n.  A  house  in  which  liquors  are 
sold  in  small  quantities. 

Tip'poo  Saib.  sultan  of  Mysore,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ally, 
was  B.  in  1749,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1782.  He 
continued  the  war  in  which  his  father  was  engaged  with 
the  English,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  assistance  of  the  French.  In  1790  he 
engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  English,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  a  number  of  actions.  In  1792  Lord  Cornwallis 
obliged  him  to  sue  for  peace,  when  Tippoo  delivered  his 
two  sons  as  hostages.  The  war  was  resumed  in  1799, 
and  terminated  with  the  entire  conquest  of  Mysore  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  on  the 
ramparts  of  his  capital. 

Tip  si  ly,  adv.  In  a  tipsy  manner. 

Tip'siness,  u.  State  of  being  tipsy. 

Tip  stalf,  n.  (Amer.  Law.)  An  officer,  sometimes  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  court 
and  serve  its  process. 

Tipsy,  a.  Overpowered  with  strong  drink;  intoxicated. 

Tip'toe,  n.  The  end  of  the  toe.  —  To  be,  or  to  stand  a 
tiptoe,  or  on  tiptoe;  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  expectation. 

Tip'ton.  in  Indiana,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  260  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  Buck  and  Cicero  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Tipton.  Pop.  (1897)  20,200. 

— A  city,  capital  of  Tipton  co.,  40  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  (1897  )  3.150. 

Tipton,  in  Lava,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Cedar  county,  in 
Cedar  township. 

Tipton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Moniteau  co., 38 
m.  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tipton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blair  co.,  10 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Altoona. 

Tipton,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.S.W  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  river;  area,  404  sq.m.  The  Hatchie  river 
forms  its  N.  border.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Covington.  Pop.  (1897)  25,650. 

Tipnla'rise,  n.  pi.  (/.oijl.)  The  Crane-fly  family,  em¬ 
bracing  dipterous  insects,  of  which  the  most  important 
species,  the  Hessian-fly,  popularly  called,  in  England, 
Daddy  Long-legs,  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
its  genus,  Cecidomyia,  q.  v. 

Ti  ratio’,  n.  [  Fr.,  from  liver,  Lat.  trahere,  to  draw.]  A 
strain  or  flight.  —  A  series  of  violent  invectives;  a  de¬ 
clamatory  flight  of  censure  or  reproof. 

Ti rai  Hell r,  (te-ral-yur' ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  tirailler,  to 
skirmish.]  (Mil.)  A  French  skirmishing  soldier,  often 
put  in  front  of  the  line  to  annoy  the  enemy. 

Tira'no.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  Valteline,  on  the 
Adda,  15  m.  from  Sondrio;  pop.  11,196. 

Tiras'pol.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Dniester, 
8  m.  from  Bender;  pop.  5,800. 

Tire,  n.  A  row  or  rank.  —  A  head-dress.  —  Attire;  ap¬ 
parel. —  A  band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  tie  or  bind  the 
fellies  of  wheels,  to  secure  them  from  wearing  and 
breaking. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  teorian,  to  fail.]  To  exhaust  the  strength 
of  by  toil  or  labor;  to  weary;  to  fatigue. 

To  tire  out,  to  harass ;  to  weary  to  excess. 

— v.  n.  To  become  weary ;  to  be  fatigued ;  to  fail  with 
weariness;  to  have  the  patience  exhausted. 

Ti  retl'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  weary;  weariness. 

Tire'sonie.  a.  Wearisome;  fatiguing;  tedious. 

Ti  re'soniely.  adv.  In  a  tiresome  manner. 

Tire'someness.  n.  The  act  or  quality  of  tiring  or 
exhausting  strength  or  patience;  wearisomeness;  tedi¬ 
ousness. 

Ti  re'-woman,  n.  A  milliner ;  a  dresser  in  a  theatre. 

Tir'ing>*tionse.  Tir'ing-room,  n.  The  room  or 
place  where  actors  dress  for  the  stage. 

Tirleinont,  ( leerl'mawn(g ,)  a  t.  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Geete.  Man.  Woolens,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  13,296. 

Tirnova,  a  t.,  cap.  of  Bulgaria. 


Tir'ra-lir'ra,  n.  An  imitation  of  the  voice  of  the  lark, 
or  of  the  sound  of  a  lioru  or  other  musical  instrument. 

Tir'yns,  or  Tirynthus.  (Anc.  Geog.)  One  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Greece,  in  Argolis,  2  m.  from  Nauplia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  which  were  popularly 
attributed  to  the  Cyclops,  and  are  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  heroic  age 


Pig.  2505.  —  WALLS  OF  TIRYNS. 
of  Greece.  The  ruins  at  present  occupy  the  lowest  hill 
of  several  which  rise  out  of  the  plain,  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  wall  having  a  remarkable  covered  gallery  (Fig.  2505), 
36  feet  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth.  The  origin  of  T.  be¬ 
longs  to  the  mythical  period,  and  in  468  b.  c.  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 

’Tig,  a  contraction  of  if  is,  often  used  in  poetry. 

Ti'sane,  n.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  An  infusion  made  of  certain 
herbs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  used  as  tea  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  very  favorite  form  of  remedy  in  France. 

Tis'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of  Duke  co.,  70 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Tisli oni  i n'go,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  area,  435  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  Tuscumbia  creek. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Products.  Corn,  cotton, 
vegetables,  live  stock,  &c.  Cap.  Iuka.  Pop.  (1897) 
9,750. 

Tis'ie,  n.  Sep  Phthisis  (q.  v.). 

Tisiphone  (ti-sif'a-ne).  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Furies, 
daughter  of  Nox  and  Acheron,  was  the  minister  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  mankind,  and  punished  the 
wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented  with  a  w  hip 
in  her  hand;  serpents  hung  from  her  head,  and  were 
wreathed  round  her  arms. 

Tiskil'w  a,  or  Tiskilva,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of 
Bureau  co.,  23  m.  W.  of  La  Salle.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Tis'ri,  or  Tishri.  The  first  month  of  the  Jew’ish  civil 
year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastic,  corresponding 
to  part  of  September  and  October.  On  the  first  day  of  T 
the  Feast  of  Trumpets  occurred :  on  the  tenth,  the  great 
day  of  Expiation  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  commenced. 

Tissue,  ( tish'sliu ,)  n.  [Fr.  tissu,  from  lisser,  Lat.  lexers, 
to  weave.]  Any  woven  stuff;  —  particularly,  cloth  in¬ 
terwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  colors. — 
A  connected  series  or  combination;  as,  “a  tissue  of  epi¬ 
grams.” — Addison. 

(Anat.)  The  substance  of  which  systems  of  organs 
are  composed,  as,  e.  g ,  bone,  or  osseous  T.,  in  the  osseous 
system;  flesh,  or  muscular  T.,  in  the  muscular  system ; 
neurine,  or  nervous  T.,  in  the  nervous  system  ;  dentine, 
or  tooth-bone,  in  the  dental  system.  The  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  tissues  is  termed  Histology. 

(Bot.)  A  compound  structure  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  different  kinds  of  cells.  The  principal  T.  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads:  namely,  Parenchyma,  or 
cellular  T.,  aud  Prosenchyma.  or  woody  T.  T.  of  the 
former  class  constitute  the  entire  structure  of  the  lower 
plants,  as  Algie,  Fungi,  and  Lichens.  The  higher  plants 
are  made  up  of  T.  of  both  classes. 

— v.  a.  To  variegate;  to  interweave. 

Tit,  n.  Anything  small ;  a  small  horse.  —  A  woman,  iu 
contempt.  —  A  small  bird  ;  a  titmouse  or  tom-tit. 

Ti'tan,  n.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Titanes,  or  Titanidse,  the 
sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  They  were  forty-five  in  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  Egyptians.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  T.  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Japetus,  Cot- 
tus,  and  Briareus.  They  were  all  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  with  proportionable  strength.  They  were  confined 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  Coelus,  till  Terra,  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  their  misfortunes,  armed  them  against 
their  father.  The  wars  of  the  T.  against  the  gods  are 
ver,v  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  often  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  giants;  but  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  war  of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter. 

Titan'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  Titans; 
gigantic. 

T.  acid,  ( Chem.)  See  Titanium. 

Tk'lanite.  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  titanium. 

Tita'nimn.  n.  (Chem.)  A  metal  occurring  in  the 
somew  hat  rare  minerals,  rutile,  anaton,  brookite,  and 
titanic  iron.  The  first  three  consist  almost  entirely  o l 
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the  hinoxide  of  T.,  or  titanic  acid  (Ti02).  Riley  and  i 
others  have  found  this  metal  largely  diffused  through-  [ 
out  nature  in  most  clays.  It  forms  a  protoxide,  a  ses- 
quioxide,  and  a  hinoxide,  the  latter  acting  as  an  acid. 
In  many  of  its  reactions  it  closely  resembles  tin.  The 
metal,  as  yet,  has  only  been  obtained  as  a  greenish-gray 
powder.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  very  singular  metal. 
Its  affinity  for  nitrogen  is  extraordinary.  The  red, 
copper-colored,  cubical  crystals  found  in  the  hearths 
of  blast-furnaces  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the 
metal,  but  are  now  found  to  be  a  compound  of  the  cyanide 
and  nitride  of  the  metal.  At  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  blast-furnaces,  this  compound  volatilizes  without 
decomposition.  Mr.  Mushet  has  assumed  that  T.  alloys  j 
with  iron,  producing  steel  of  a  superior  quality:  but[ 
from  the  experiments  of  Deville,  Riley,  Percy,  and 
others,  it  appears  that  no  such  alloy  exists.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  ores  containing  titanic  iron  produce 
steel  of  excellent  quality,  but  it  is  very  possibly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  freedom  from  other  impurities,  and  not 
from  their  containing  T.  Titanic  acid  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  imparting 
a  straw-yellow  tint  to  the  glaze  of  porcelain.  Equiv.  of 
T.,  48.  Symbol,  Ti. 

Titbit,  n.  A  nice  piece:  a  tidbit. 

Tithe,  n.  [A.S.  teotha.]  The  tenth  part  of  anything ; 
but  appropriately,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  an¬ 
nually  arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock,  which, 
in  England,  is  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support. 

— v.  a.  To  levy  a  tenth  part  on ;  to  tax  to  the  amount  of 
a  tenth. 

( Jewish  Hist.)  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  tenth 
part  of  the  yearly  increase  of  their  goods  was  due  by 
the  children  of  Israel  to  their  priests;  but  the  system 
has  evidently  an  earlier  and  more  extended  origin,  for 
we  read  of  Abraham,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  five  kings,  giving  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoils 
to  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem;  and  traces  of  the  same 
custom  are  to  be  found  among  several  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

— v.  a.  To  tax  to  the  araouut  of  the  tenth  part ;  to  levy 
a  tithe  of. 

Titli'ing1,  n.  Act  of  levying  tithes. 

{Eng.  Hist.)  A  number  or  company  of  ten  house¬ 
holders,  with  their  families,  who,  dwelling  near  each 
other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behavior  of  each  other. 

Titian.  (Tiziano  Vercelli,)  (tish'yan.)  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  Italian  painters,  and  the  prince  of  colorists  and 
portrait-painters,  B.  in  Cadore,  Friuli,  1477.  He  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  and  first  appeared  as  a  great 
painter  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  in 
1514,  when  he  painted  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne..  Two 
years  later  he  had  attained  to  the  full  vigor  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  ;  in  that  year  he  executed  his  cele¬ 
brated  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ,  now  in  the  academy 
of  Venice.  In  1528  T.  painted  his  St.  Peter  Martyr,  in 
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which  he  has  shown  himself  one  of  the  first  of  land¬ 
scape  painters,  especially  of  landscape  as  an  accessory 
to  figures.  In  1545  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  saw 
Michael  Angelo;  he  returned  to  Venice  in  the  following 
year,  lie  is  supposed  also  to  have  visited  Spain.  This 
great  painter  died  at  Venice  of  the  plague,  in  1576,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
To  describe  fully  his  masterpieces  alone  would  occupy 
a  volume;  of  his  scholars,  Paris  Bordone,  Iionifazio  Ven- 
eziano,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and  his  own  son  Orazio 
Vercelli,  were  aide  painters. 

Titicaca  Take,  ( te-te-ka'ka ,)  the  most  elevated,  and 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  of  S.  America,  on  the  border  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  between  Lat.  15°  15'  and  16°  35'  S., 
Lon.  6S°  40'  and  70°  W.  It  is  160  m.  long,  and  about 
65  wide.  Its  surface  is  abt.  12,800  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  its  surplus  waters  are 
discharged  by  the  Desaquadero  River. 

Vit'illate,  v.  n.  [Lat  titillo,  titillalum.]  To  tickle. 

Titillation,  (- la'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  tickling,  or 
the  state  of  being  tickled  ;  any  slight  pleasure. 

Tit'lark.n.  (Zobl.)  See  Anthus. 


Ti'tle,  n.  [Fr.  litre ;  It.  titolo ;  Lat.  titulus,  a  super¬ 
scription,  inscription.]  An  inscription  put  over  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  name  by  which  it  is  known. —  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  a  book,  containing  the  subject 
of  the  work,  and  commonly  the  author’s  and  publish¬ 
er’s  names. —  A  general  head,  containing  particulars. — 
An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  pre-eminence 
given  to  persons,  as  prince,  count,  colonel,  &c. — A  name; 
an  appellation.  —  Right;  a  claim  of  right,  or  that  which 
constitutes  a  just  cause  of  exclusive  possession;  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  ownership ;  the  instrument 
which  is  evidence  of  a  right. 

— v  a.  To  entitle;  to  name;  to  call. 

Ti'tled,  a.  Having  a  title. 

Ti'tSe-deeds,  n.  pi.  The  writings  evidencing  a  man’s 
right  or  title  to  property. 

Tit'ler.  n.  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar,  a  little 
larger  than  the  ordinary  loaf. 

Tit'Iing,  n.  [From  tit.)  A  small  bird,  called  also  moor- 
titling,  stone-chat,  &c. 

Titmouse,  n. ;  pi.  Titmice.  {Zobl.)  The  common 
name  of  the  Paridx,  a  family  of  Insessorial  birds,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  short  conical  bills,  which  have  their  tips 
entire,  and  their  base  covered  with  a  few  short  stiff  bris- 
tles.  The  wings  are  short  and  the  tail  long;  the  tarsi 
rather  long  and  thick  ;  the  inner  toe  the  shortest ;  and 
all  the  toes  furnished  with  strong  curved  claws.  The 
titmice  are  ac¬ 
tive  little  birds, 
and  are  com¬ 
monly  known 
under  the  names 
of  tits,  titmice, 
and  tomtits,  and 
many  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for 
the  beautiful 
color  of  their 
plumage.  They 
inhabit  princi¬ 
pally  countries 
abundant  in 
wood,  and  they 
feed  on  the  in¬ 
sects  and  larva; 
which  they  find 
on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In 
this  pursuit  they 
exhibit  their  Fig.  2507. 

gracefulness  and  titmoose,  ( Parus  atricapilus.) 
activity  to  great 

advantage,  and  may  be  seen  clinging  round  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  trees  in  the  most  sprightly  manner.  One 
of  the  most  common  American  species  is  the  Black¬ 
cap  T.,  or  Chickadee  ( Parus  atricapilus)  of  E.  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  is  five  inches  long,  the  wings  2%  inches ; 
the  back  brownish  ashy,  under  parts  whitish,  top  of  the 
head  and  throat  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  be¬ 
tween  white.  The  nest  is  generally  made  in  a  hole  in  a 
stump  ;  the  eggs  rarely  exceed  eight  in  number,  the 
color  white,  slightly  dotted  and  marked  with  light  red¬ 
dish.  The  Blue  T.  or  Blue-bonnet  (Parus  cxruleus)  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found  lately  in  Texas. 

Tit'ter,  v.  n.  To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  against 
the  root  of  the  upper  teeth;  to  laugh  with  restraint;  to 
twitter ;  to  giggle. 

— n.  A  restrained  laugh.  See  Twitter. 

Tit'tering’,  n.  Restrained  laughter. 

Tittibawas'see,  a  river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Ogemaw 
co.,  and  flowing  S.E. joins  the  Saginaw  River  about  3  m. 
W.  of  Saginaw  City.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  about  80 
m.  —  A  township  of  Saginaw  co. 

Tit'tle,  n.  [From  tit,  small.]  A  small  particle;  a  minute 
part;  a  jot;  an  iota. 

Tit'tle-tat'tle,  n.  Idle,  trifling  talk;  empty  prattle ; 
gossip;  scandal. 

— v.n.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate. 

Tit'tle-tat'tling,  n.  The  act  of  prating  idly. 

Tit'ular,  a.  [Fr.  titulaire;  Lat.  titulus,  a  title.]  Ex¬ 
isting  in  title  or  name  only;  nominal;  having  or  con¬ 
ferring  the  title  only ;  having  the  title  to  an  office  or 
dignity  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it.  See  Title. 

— n.  Titulary. 

Tit'ularly,  adv.  Nominally;  by  title  only. 

Tit'ulary,  a.  Consisting  in  a  title;  pertaining  to  a 
title. 

—n.  A  person  invested  with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
holds  an  office  or  benefice. 

Ti'tus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  Greek  and  a  Gentile ; 
but,  on  his  conversion,  he  became  amanuensis  to  the 
apostle,  who  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Crete,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  T.  is  similar  in  its  contents  to  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  was  probably  written  not 
long  after  it,  a.  d.  65. 

Titus,  Flavius  Vespasianus,  a  Roman  emperor,  b.  40 
A.  D.  He  accompanied  his  father  Vespasian  to  Syria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Jewish 
War.  When  Vespasian  was  summoned  to  Italy  to  as¬ 
sume  the  purple,  T.  was  left  in  command  of  the  Roman 
army  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  a.  d.  70, 
the  city  was  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  T. 
to  preserve  it,  the  Temple  was  burnt.  Though  his  youth 
was  tainted  with  the  vice  of  dissipation,  he  happily  dis¬ 
appointed  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  people  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  79,  by  the  wisdom  and  benefi¬ 
cence  of  his  government.  The  Romans,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  administration,  T.  having  been 


seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  earned  him  off  in 
the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years,  A.  I).  81. 

Ti'tus,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  400  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  river,  and  Big  Cypress  and 
White  Oak  Bayous.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Pleasant.  Pop.  (1897)  9,350. 

Ti'tus ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Titusville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  Crawford  co., 
28  m.  E.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  (1897)  8,350. 

Tiunieu,  ( te-oo'men ,)  a  town  of  Siberia,  120  ni.  from 
Tobolsk,  on  the  Toura,  an  affluent  of  the  Ob.  Manuf. 
Leather,  carpets,  soap,  &c.  Pip.  12,000. 

Ti  v'erton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Exe  and  Loman,  14  in.  from  Exeter. 
Manuf.  Lace  and  woollens.  Pop.  11,800. 

Tiv'erton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  coun¬ 
ty- 

Tiverton,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Newpoit  co.,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of  1’iovidence.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,964. 

Tiverton  f  our  Corners,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Newport  co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Providence. 

Tivoli,  ( tiv'o-le ,)  (anc.  Tibur,)  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
18  m.  from  Rome.  It  is  delightfully  situate  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  covered  with  olives  and  fruit-trees;  but  its  great¬ 
est  attraction  now,  as  in  former  ages,  consists  in  the 
falls  of  the  Teverone  (the  anc.  Anio),  which  glides 
gently  through  the  town  till  reaching  the  brink  of  a 
rock,  over  which  it  precipitates  itself  nearly  80  feet.  On 
the8ummit  of  the  steep  bank  stands  a  beautiful  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  (Fig.  2145),  builtin  the  Augustan 
age.  Pop.  6,554. 

Tiv'oli,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  20  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dubuque. 

Tivoli,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Mankato. 

Tivoli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  100 
m.  N.  of  New  York. 

Tivoli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming  co., 
abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Williamsport. 

Tiv'y,  adv.  [See  Tantivy.]  With  great  speed  : — a  hunts¬ 
man’s  word  or  sound. 

Tixco'co,  in  Mexico,  an  Indian  town  of  Yucatan,  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Merida. 

Tjet'tek,  n.  The  Japanese  name  for  the  virulent  poison 
prepared  from  Strychnos  Fieute. 

Tla'pa,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  La  Puebla,  on  the  Yopez 
River,  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

Tlapiijaliua.  or  TLAPUXAHUA,(tod-j>oo-5a'u>a,)in  Mex¬ 
ico,  a  town  of  Michoacan,  50  m.  E.  of  Valladolid. 

Tlasca'la,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the  state  of  La  Puebla, 
10m.  N.  of  La  Puebla;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Tlem'sen,  a  town  of  Algeria,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
name,  65  m.  from  Oran. 

Tme'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  temno.  I  cut.]  (Gram.)  A 
figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is  separated  into  two 
parts  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  words :  as, 
“  The  Lord  ...  is  long-suffering  to  us -ward.”  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

Tmutar'akan,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  S.  Russia, 
on  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  13  m.  from  Yenikale;  pop.  un¬ 
known. 

To,  (pron.  105,  when  emphasized;  otherwise,  tod,)  prep. 
[A.  S.  to.]  Noting  motion  toward  a  place  or  thing,  cr  in 
the  direction  of; — also,  approach  and  arrival  ; — opposed 
to  from,  or  placed  after  another  word  expressing  move¬ 
ment  toward;  —  also,  in  the  majority  of  its  senses,  in¬ 
terchangeable  with  into;  as,  he  has  gone  to  New  York, 
they  came  to  the  house. 

— Hence,  expressing  motion,  course,  or  tendency  toward 
anything  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  limiting  action  or 
motion  ;  as,  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  fame,  he  is  going 
to  marry  an  heiress. 

— Hence,  also,  generally,  and  with  a  wide  scope  of  applica¬ 
tion,  causing  the  junction  of  transitive  verbs  with  their 
ultimate  object,  and  with  neuter  verbs,  nouns,  and  ad¬ 
jectives  preceding  a  substantive  which  confines  their 
action;  in  this  respect  it  bears  a  modified  analogy  to 
for ;  as,  we  will  have  the  fun  to  ourselves,  this  wine  is 
suited  to  my  palate,  he  has  taken  an  antipathy  to  a 
certain  individual,  many  persons  were  burnt  to  death,  Ac. 

— As  the  common  prefix  to  the  infinitive,  and  in  cases 
where  it  has  no  prepositional  signification,  to  is  em¬ 
ployed  where  the  infinitive  is  direct  object  or  subject ; 
as,  to  slander  another  is  a  base  act,  i.  e.  the  slandering 
of  another.  Formerly,  where  the  infinitive  pointed  to  the 
intent  or  purpose,  for  was  allowably  used  as  a  prefix  to 
to;  as,  I  went  for  to  get  my  dinner.  Modern  gramma¬ 
rians  have,  however,  condemned  such  usage  as  anti¬ 
quated  and  vulgar.  Colloquially,  particularly  in  the 
U.  States,  to  still  obtains  and  reinforces  a  preceding  in¬ 
finitive;  as,  he  asked  me  to  read  it,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to.  —  In  a  variety  of  phrases,  and  iu  combination  with 
many  other  terms,  to  is  employed  elliptically ;  as,  (1.) 
Noting  apposition  ;  affinity;  opposition  ;  antithesis;  as, 
hand  to  hand,  face  to  face,  man  to  man.  (2.)  Comparison  ; 
as,  the  odds  are  ten  to  one.  (3.)  Extent  or  inclusion  as  far 
as;  limit  or  degree  of  comprehension;  as,  his  friends 
mustered  to  the  number  of  fifty.  (4.)  Sympathy;  ac¬ 
cord  ;  fitness ;  adaptation  ;  conformity;  as,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  wife  to  my  taste.  (5.)  Result;  end;  effect;  issue; 
consequence;  as,  his  folly  will  lead  him  to  beggary. 
(6.)  Addition;  combination;  alliance;  union;  as,  he 
has  children  to  complete  his  happiness.  (7.)  Accom¬ 
paniment ;  as,  she  sings  to  music.  —  To  and  fro,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward ;  as.  to  walk  to  and  fro. —  To-and-fro, 
a  moving  backward  and  forward;  as,  a  to-and-fro  jour¬ 
ney. —  To  the  face,  in  presence  of.  —  To  wit,  namely ;  to 
know;  —  largely  used  in  legal  and  official  phraseology. 

Toa«l,  (tod,)  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Bufots 
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idtt,  a  family  of  tailless  Batrachians,  having  half- webbed 
toes  the  glandular  swelling  called  parotoid  between  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  the  sacral  diapophvses  expanded  (Fig. 
2508).  The  genus  Bufo  has  no  teeth,  tongue  elliptical, 
«kin  more  or  less  warty.  Toads  exist  in  almost  every  part 


Fig.  2508. — toad. 


of  the  globe.  The  piarotoids  exude  a  fetid  and  rather 
acrid  milky  secretion,  which  is  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  vulgar  error  of  the  poison  of  the  toad.  The  animal 
is  useful  to  man  bv  destroying  insects,  ants,  Ac.,  and  in 
no  way  noxious.  It  attains  a  considerable  age.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  U.  States. 

Toad'-eator,  n.  A  fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a 
meau  sycophant.  (Colloq.) 

Toad'-iisli.  n.  (Zoitl.)  Same  as  Frog-fish.  SeeB.ATRACHtrs. 

Toad '-Stool.  See  .vuauicus. 

Toad  y,  n.  Same  as  Toad-eater,  q.  v.  Also  a  person 
in  contempt.  (Vulgar.)  [manner.] 

— v.  a.  To  fawn  upou  in  a  mean,  obsequious,  sycophantic 

To.ul'yisiii,  (-izm,)  n.  Servile  adulation ;  the  practice 
of  obsequiously  fawning  on  another,  as  for  patronage 
or  favors  ;  base  sycophancy. 

Toast,  v.  a.  [Sp.  tostur. ]  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the 
heat  of  a  fire;  as,  to  toast  bread  or  bacon.  —  To  warm 
thoroughly ;  as,  to  toast  one’s  feet. 

— n.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire.  —  Also,  a  kind 
of  food  prepared  by  soaking  scorched  bread  into  milk  or 
other  liquor ;  as,  a  toast  in  sack. 

Toast,  ».  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  tasse,  a  drinking-cup,  tasse, 
heaped,  piled  ;  implying  a  person  to  whose  health  a  full 
cup  is  drank.]  Originally,  a  celebrated  woman  whose 
health  was  often  drank  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  ;  as, 
Lady  Coventry  was  the  reigning  toast  of  her  day. —  Now 
generally  applied  also  to  public  characters  or  private 
friends  of  either  sex,  whose  health  we  propose  to  drink; 
as,  “  Let  the  toast  pass,  we’ll  drink  to  the  lass.” — Sher. 

a.  To  name  or  propose,  as  any  one  whose  health,  suc¬ 
cess.  lie.,  is  to  be  drank  :  to  propose  any  sentiment  or 
subject,  to  the  honor,  success,  <fcc.,  of  which  a  bumper  is 
to  be  devoted  ;  to  drink  in  honor  or  celebration  of  any¬ 
thing,  or  to  its  prosperity,  success,  <tc. ;  as,  to  toast  one’s 
native  land. 

Toast'er,  n.  One  who  toasts  or  pledges  another  in  a 
bumper. — An  instrument  or  fork  for  toasting  anything; 
as,  a  cheese-toaster. 

Toaxt’ing,  n.  Act  of  scorching  by  fire;  act  of  drink¬ 
ing  a  bumper  to  the  honor  of. 

Toasting-fork.  «.  A  long-handled  fork, (often  wiih 
sliding  joints,  employed  for  toasting  bread,  Ax.,  before 
the  fire. 

Toast'-mastcr,  n.  An  officer  appointed  to  announce 
toasts  at  great  public  banquets. 

Toast'-raeU.  n.  A  stand  for  a  table  having  partitions 
for  slices  of  dry  toast. 

Tobac'eo,  n.  [Sp.  tabaco;  Fr.  tabac.]  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  comprised  in  the  monopetalous 
genus  Aricotiana,  q.  v.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
term  tobacco  was  used  by  the  Caribbees  to  designate 
the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked;  which  term  having 
been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  pipe  to  the 
herb  itself,  it  has  been  adopted  by  other  countries. 
Other  accounts  say  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
province  of  Tabaca  in  St.  Domingo,  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe,  in  1559,  by  a  Spanish  grandee. 
Afterwards,  through  the  agency  of  Jean  Nicot,  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  it  was  taken  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  it  was  used  by  Catharine  de’ ! 
Medici.  It  was  some  time  after  the  use  of  tobacco  as 
snuff  that  the  smoking  of  it  began.  Very  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  the  herb  was  prohibited  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  The  physicians  declared  it  hurtful  to 
health,  the  priests  denounced  its  use  as  sinful.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  issued  a  bull  excommunicating  all  persons 
found  taking  snuff  whilst  in  church.  Sultan  Amurath 
made  smoking  a  capital  offence;  whilst  the  penalty  paid 
for  smoking  in  Russia  was  to  have  the  nose  cut  off.  The 
strenuous  way  in  which  it  was  opposed  by  James  I.  of 
England  is  a  curious  matter  of  history.  Without  the 
consent  of  his  parliament,  he  raised  the  duty  on  the 
weed  from  2d.  to  6s.  10 d.  per  pound;  and  his  famous 
Counterblaste  to  Tobacco  declared  smoking  “  loathsome 
to  the  eye,  hurtful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.”  But  kingly  and  priestly 
wrath  were  futile  against  the  far  and  wide  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  herb,  and  at  the  present  da.,  it  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused  luxury  in  existence ; 
for,  according  to  statistics,  the  average  consumption  of 
tobacco  by  the  whole  human  race,  of  1,000  millions,  is 
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seventy  ounces  a  head  per  annum.  The  largest  growers 
of  tobacco  are  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It  is  also 
an  important  item  of  production  in  many  of  the  U.  | 
States,  chiefly  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  N.  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  T.  is  raised  early 
in  spring  on  beds,  and 
when  the  plants  have 
acquired  four  leaves, 
they  are  set  in  the 
fields, a  distance  every 
way  of  three  ft.  being 
preserved  between  the 
plants.  It  is  very  sen¬ 
sible  to  frost,  and  in 
consequence  of  the 
destructive  invasion 
of  a  certain  worm 
which  infests  it,  the 
plant  has  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  every  morning 
and  evening.  When 
the  plant  has  put 
forth  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  is  prepared 
to  have  a  stalk,  the 
top  is  nipped  off,  so 
that  the  leaves  may 
grow  larger  and  thick¬ 
er.  When  the  leaves 
become  brittle,  they 
are  considered  fit  for 
cutting.  After  being 
cut,  they  are  allowed 
to  lie  for  some  time, 
afterwards  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  shed, 
where  they  are  hung 
up  to  sweat  and  dry. 

When  perfectly  dry, 
the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and 

made  up  into  small  Fig-  2509.  —  Virginias  tobacco. 
bundles.  These  are  ( Xicotiana  tabacum.) 

laid  in  heaps  in  the 

open  air,  and  covered  with  blankets.  After  being  allowed 
to  carefully  heat  for  some  time,  they  are  stowed  in  casks 
for  exportation.  The  herb  is  manufactured  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  usually  by  three  distinct  classes  of  traders. 
It  is  cut  into  shreds  for  smoking  in  pipes ;  its  leaves  are 
rolled  up  into  compact  cylindrical  bundles  to  be  smoked 
as  cigars;  and  a  compound,  partly  of  the  leaves  and 
partly  of  the  stalks  of  the  leaves,  is  ground  into  a  state 
of  powder  to  be  taken  as  snuff.  In  manufacturing  the 
different  varieties  of  tobacco  to  be  smoked  in  a  pipe,  the 
stalks  are  stripped  from  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are 
pressed  in  large  quantities  into  the  form  of  a  cake,  being 
often  moistened  during  the  process,  and  finally  they  are 
cut  into  shreds  with  knives  moved  by  machinery.  In  the 
case  of  that  variety  of  cut- 71  known  as  bird's-eye,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stalks  is  cut  up  with  the  leaf.  Shag  T.  is 
manufactured  from  the  darkest  colored  leaves  ;  pig-tail 
T.  is  spun  into  long  cords.  Snuff  is  made  sometimes 
from  the  stalks  alone,  or  from  the  leaves  only,  or  from  a 
mixture  of  both  stalk  and  leaf.  Scotch  snuff  is  either 
entirely  of  stalk,  or  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  the 
leaf.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  “  high-dried  ”  snuffs  are 
owing  to  thedegreeof  drying,  which  imparts  a  scorched 
flavor  to  them.  In  making  snuff,  various  matters  are 
added  for  giving  it  an  agreeable  scent.  The  French 
manufacturers  give  the  following  characters  to  the 
tobaccoes  they  employ:  —  the  Virginian  (Fig.  2509), 
strong,  very  aromatic,  and  much  esteemed  for  snuff ; 
the  Kentucky,  strong,  large-leaved,  very  choice;  the 
Maryland,  light  odoriferous,  large-leaved,  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  smoking  in  pipes;  the  Havana,  unequalled 
for  cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  its 
odor  like  pepper.  The  tobaccoes  from  the  Levant  are 
little  esteemed.  The  Holland  product  has  much  strength, 
and  is  excellent  for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.  The 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  cigars  and  smoking 
tobaccoes.  Some  of  the  French  departments  produce 
T.  used  exclusively  for  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used 
only  for  pipes  —  superior  flavor.  The  cigar  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  parts, —  the  inside  and  the  cover,  the 
leaf  for  the  latter  being  of  a  finer  texture  than  that 
made  use  of  for  the  inside.  The  leaves  are  damped  the 
night  previous  to  their  being  made  up.  The  cigars  are 
rolled  into  shape  by  enveloping  the  inner  leaves  within 
an  outer  covering.  One  end  is  then  screwed  up  to  a 
point,  while  the  other  is  cut  off  to  a  particular  gauge 
of  length.  Of  the  best  common  cigars  a  workman,  with 
one  or  two  assistants,  can  make  a  thousand  a  day;  of 
finest  Regalias,  six  hundred.  The  best  cheroots  come 
from  Manilla,  and  women  only  are  employed  in  making 
them. — The  total  production  of  T.  in  the.  United  States, 
for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  409,876,538  pounds.  A 
very  large  quantity  is  annually  imported,  chiefly  from 
Cuba  and  Manila. 

Tobacconist,  n.  A  dealer  in  tobacco;  also,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  tobacco. 

Tobac'co-pipe,  n.  A  pipe  used  for  smoking  tobacco. 
They  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  wood,  meer¬ 
schaum,  &c.  The  commonest  imported  from  Europe  are 
made  of  a  fine  white  clay,  called  pipe-clay.  Their  usual 
form  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

(Bot.)  The  Indian  pipe.  See  Monotropa. 

Tobacco-pipefish.  ( Zobl .)  Same  as  Pipe-fish,  q.  v. 

Tnbac'co  Port,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Stewart  co., 
85  m.  W.N.W.  of  Nashville. 

Tobac'eo  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Clare  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Tittibawassee  Riv.  in  Gladwyn  co. 


Tobac'oo  Root,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lewisia. 

Toba'go,  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  an  island  of  the 
Windward  group,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Trinidad,  32  m.  long  and 
12  m.  broad  ;  Lat.  of  N.  point,  11°  25'  N.,  Lou.  60°  32' 
W. ;  area,  97  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys  intervening.  It  has  several  excellent  harbors. 
Chief  town.  Scarborough.  Pop.  abt.  15,400. 

To'bine,  n.  Same  as  Tabinet,  q.v. 

To'binsport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Perry  co. 

To'bit,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  A  book  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
regarded  as  apocryphal  by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It 
contains  the  private  history  of  a  venerable  and  pious 
old  man  of  this  name,  who  was  carried  captive  into 
Assyria  by  Shalmaneser.  Nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  respecting  either  the  author  or  the  age  of  the 
book.  All  ancient  writers  looked  upon  the  narrative 
as  historical  and  authentic.  But  the  question  has  been 
raised  in  modern  times,  whether  the  book  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  true  history  or  a  moral  fiction.  Luther  was 
the  first  who  adopted  the  latter  view ;  others  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  book  is  partly  historical,  partly  mythi¬ 
cal.  Gutmann,  a  modern  Jewish  rabbi,  adopts  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  fiction  founded  on  facts.  Its  au¬ 
thority  in  the  early  Christian  church  is  beyond  question. 

Tobol',  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  m., 
joining  the  Irtisch,  near  Tobolsk. 

To  bolsk,  a  city  of  Western  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  govt, 
of  same  name  and  of  Siberia  in  general,  on  the  river 
Irtisch,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol,  976  m.  E.  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  Lat.  58°  12'  N.,  Lon.  68°  15'  E.  It  is  well 
built  with  timber  houses  and  wide  and  regular  streets, 
and  its  position  is  picturesque  (Fig.  2510).  Its  situation, 
considerably  north  of  the  great  commercial  highway 
between  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 


Fig.  2510.  —  TOBOLSK. 

more  productive  regions  of  the  country,  is  unfavorable 
for  the  development  of  commerce.  T.  contains  a  large 
prison,  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  prisoners ;  and 
the  convicts  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia  are  first  as¬ 
sembled  at  this  town,  and  thence  deported  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  regiments  are  stationed 
here.  Pop.  16,926. 

Tobos'co,  or  Toboso,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking 
co..  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Newark. 

To  boy  ne,  (to-boin’,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Perry  co.  _ 

To'by,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clarion  coun¬ 
ty- 

Tobyhail'na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650.  —  A  creek  which  enters  Le¬ 
high  River  from  Monroe  co. 

Tocantins,  (to-kan-teens',)  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Goyaz,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Almas  and 
Maranhao,  near  Lat.  14°  S..  and  falls  into  the  Para  abt. 
70  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Para,  after  a  N.  course  of 
1,000  m.  —  A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Goyaz,  210  m.  N.E.  of 
Goyaz. 

Toeat',  or  Toltat,  a  commercial  city  of  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  36  m.  from  Sivas;  Lat.  39°  35'  N.,  Lon.  36°  30'  E. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  a  deep  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yezil-Irmak,  the  ancient  Isis.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Tocca'ta,  n.  [It.,  from  toccare,  to  touch.]  (Mus.)  An 
old  form  of  instrumental  music,  adapted  to  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  and  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  fantasia  or  capriccio. 

Toeo'a  River,  rises  in  Union  co.,  Georgia,  and  flowing 
N.W.  enters  the  Hiawassee  river  from  Polk  co.,  Tennes¬ 
see.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ocoee. 

Tocqueville.  Alexis  C.H.CLERELDE,(fot/rff,)a  French 
historian  and  statesman,  b.  at  Verneuil,  1805 ;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  bar  in 
1825.  In  1832,  he  was  sent  on  a  joint  mission  with  M. 
G.  de  Beaumont  to  the  U.  States,  to  inquire  into  our 
penitentiary  system,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  France.  Here  he  spent  2  years,  visiting  the  diffei- 
ent  States,  and  inquiring  assiduously  into  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  As  the  results  of  his  researches 
and  reflections,  he  published  in  1845  his  Democratic  en 
Amerique,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
work  that  has  appeared  in  Europe  on  the  political  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  U.  States.  In  1839,  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1847  appeared  liis 
Histoire  Philosophique  du  Regne  de  Louis  ZCY.,  to  which 
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lie  afterwards  added  tlie  Coup  d'ceil  sur  le  Regne  de 
Louis  A" VI.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  both  to  the  national  and  legislative  assemblies; 
and  iu  June,  1849,  ho  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  resigned  his  portfolio  in  October,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  president’s  message  appearing  to  deviate 
from  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  he  was  attached; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  one  of  those  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  coup  dftat  of  Dec.  2, 1851.  From  this 
period,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits; 
and  in  1856  he  published  his  elaborate  work,  L'Ancien 
Regime  et  La  Revolution,  which  for  profound  and  orig¬ 
inal  views  and  beauty  of  style  has  rarely  been  sur¬ 
passed.  D.  1859. 

Toe'sin,  re.  [Fr. ;  0.  Fr.  toque-seing,  an  alarum-bell  — 
toquer ,  to  clap,  knock,  or  hit  against  =  It.  foccare.J  An 
alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  alarm.  The  use  of  the  tocsin,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  assemble  the 
multitudes,  has  rendered  the  word  almost  proverbial. 

Tocu'yo,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  dept  of  Caracas,  rises 
E.  of  Truxillo,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Triste,  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  200  m.  —  A  town 
on  the  above  river,  34  m.  E  N.E  of  Truxillo;  pop.  11,000. 

Tod,  n.  [Icel.  toddi,  a  piece  of  a  thing.]  A  bush;  a 
thick  shrub;  as,  an  ivied  tod.  (r.)  — A  weight  used  in 
weighing  wool.  It  contains  28  pounds  avoirdupois. — 
An  old  term  for  a  fox; — still  used  iu  Scotland. 

To'tlars,  Tod'awars,  Til  das,  the  name  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  race  of  people  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Neil- 
gherries,  in  S.  India.  They  are  a  tine,  muscular  race,  of 
pastoral  habits  of  life;  possess  a  peculiar,  unwritten  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own  ;  worship  the  sun  ;  practise  polyan¬ 
dry;  assert  that  their  ancestors  were  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ilindostan;  levy  ugoodoo,  or  tithe,  of  l-6th 
of  the  crops  of  various  agricultural  tribes,  they  them¬ 
selves  holding  aloof  from  the  culture  of  the  soil.  (See 
Capt.  Burton’s  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  Lond.  1861). 

To-day',  n.  [A.  S.  to-dseg.]  The  present  day. 

•—ado.  On  this  day;  on  the  present  day;  as,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to-day. 

Todd,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee; 
area,  360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pond  river,  and  Clifty,  Elk, 
and  Whippoorwill  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Elkton.  Pop.  (1897)  17,500. 

Todd,  in  Minnesota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  972  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi,  Crow  Wing,  and  Long  Prairie. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Long  Prairie. 
Pop.  (1895)  17,674. _ 

Todd,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

Todd,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Huntingdon 

1  county,  22  miles  S.WT.  of  Huntingdon. — A  township  of 
Fulton  co. 

Toddle,  ( tod'dl ,)  v.  n.  [Allied  to  totter  and  topple.]  To 
walk  with  short,  tottering  steps,  as  a  child. 

Tod'dler,  n.  One  who  toddles;  specifically,  a  young 
child  just  commencing  to  walk. 

Todd’s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,aud  flows 
into  the  Little  Miami  in  Warren  co. 

Todd’s  Valley,  in  California,  a  post- village  of  Placer 
co..  20  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Toddy,  n.  [Hind,  tdri.]  Another  name  for  Arrack,  q,.r. 

—A  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  sweetened,  and,  gener¬ 
ally,  drank  hot; — it  differs  from  grog  in  having  a  less 
quantity  of  spirit,  and  in  being  sweetened;  as,  a  glass 
of  whisky  toddy. 

Todleben,  Francis  Edward  ( tot-lai'ben ,)  a  Russian 
general  of  engineers,  B.  at  Mittau,  1818.  When  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war  broke  out,  in  1854,  he  was  second  captain  iu 
the  corps  of  engineers  destined  for  service  in  the  field, 
and  having  distinguished  himself  under  Gen.  Schilders, 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Danube,  proceeded  to  the 
Crimea.  Although  Sebastopol  was  comparatively  an 
open  city,  he  succeeded,  under  the  continuous  fire  of  the 
enemy,  in  converting  it  into  a  fortress,  which  resisted 
for  more  than  a  year  the  efforts  of  the  allied  armies. 
Within  twelve  months  he  passed  successively  through 
the  grades  of  captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  adjutant-colo¬ 
nel,  major-general,  and  adjutant-general.  During  this 
memorable  siege  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  emperor 
with  the  defence  of  Nicolaieff,  threatened  by  the  Allies ; 
and  afterwards  sent  to  protect  Cronstadt.  After  the  peace 
of  1856  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  literary 
studies.  In  1877,  he  directed  the  operations  against 
Osman  Pacha  before  Plevna.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the 
Defence  of  Sebastopol.  D  1884. 

Todmor’den-with- Wafsden,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  8  m.  from  Rochdale,  Man.  Cotton  goods. 

To-do,  (to-doo',)  n.  Ado;  fuss;  commotion;  bustle; 
hurry;  stir;  racket; — used  colloquially,  as,  what 
means  this  to-dof 

Trt'dos  Sftn'tos  Buy.  See  All  Saints’  Bat. 

Tody,  n.  ( ZnBl .)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Todus,  comprising  Insessorial  birds,  principally  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  nearly  similar  to 
the  Kingfishers  in  their  general  form.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  peculiar  flatness  or  depression  of  the  beak, 
which  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  has  a  gape  extending  as 
far  back  as  the  eyes.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy  plumage 
and  rapid  flight;  and  feed  on  insects,  worms,  &c. 

Toe,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.  td;  Dan.  taa.]  ( Anat .)  One  of  the 
small  members  which  form  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  finger  on  the  hand. — The  fore-part  of  the 
hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of  other  hoofed  animals. — The  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  beast’s  foot  corresponding  to  the  toe  in  man. 

(Mach.)  In  a  steam-engine,  an  arm  fastened  to  a 
lifting  rod  to  raise  it. 

— v.  a.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes  ;  as,  to  toe  a  mark. 

Toed,  (tod.)  a.  Ha  ving  toes;  as,  narrow-toed. 

Tof  fee,  Toffy,  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of  molajsses, 


or  sugar  and  butter,  boiled  down,  and  allowed  to  cool 
into  hard,  thin,  flat  cakes. 

Toft,  n.  [A.  S.,  Icel.,  and  Dan.]  A  grove  or  thicket  of 
trees,  sheltering  a  homestead,  and  sometimes  surround¬ 
ing  it.  In  old  deeds  it  is  commonly  joined  to  croft,  an¬ 
other  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  an  inclosed  field. 

Toga,  n.  [Lat.J  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to 
the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans.  As 
only  freeborn  citizens  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  T.,  it  was  considered 
an  honorary  garment,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinguished  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  other  nations.  For 
this  reason  the  Roman  people 
were  called  Gens  togata  and  Togati. 

The  T.  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  passed  under  the 
right  arm,  which  thus  remained 
free.  It  was  sewed  together  from 
the  breast  downwards,  and  as  the 
Romans  wore  no  pockets,  the  hol¬ 
low  in  the  folds  of  the  breast, 
called  sinus,  was  used  to  put  small 
articles  in.  The  rank  of  a  citizen 
was  indicated  by  the  color,  the 
fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  attached  to  his  T.  It  was 
generally  white.  Rich  persons 
wore  wide,  and  poor  persons  nar¬ 
row  T.  A  pure  white  T.  was 
always  worn  by  the  candidates  for 
an  office ;  a  black  T.  was  worn  for 
mourning.  The  T.  prselexta  was 
worn  by  all  superior  magistrates 
and  priests;  it  was  ornamented 
with  a  purple  stripe.  This  T.  was 
also  worn  by  boys  and  girls;  by  the  former  till  they 
were  17  years  of  age,  and  by  the  latter  till  their  14th 
year ;  after  which  periods  the  former  changed  it  for  the 
T.  virilis,  which  was  the  simple  white  T.  A  conqueror, 
or  other  distinguished  person  celebrating  a  triumph, 
wore  a  T.  with  gold  and  purple.  The  material  of  which 
the  T.  was  generally  made  was  woollen  cloth.  Under 
the  Empire,  persons  of  rank  had  their  T.  made  of  silk. 

Toy'ateil,  To'geil,  a.  [Lat.  togatus,  from  toga,  a 
gown.]  Gowned;  dressed  in,  or  wearing,  a  gown. 

Together,  (-gith’cr,)  adv.  [A.  S.  togcedere  —  to,  and 
gaderian,  to  gather.]  Gathered  in  one  body  or  place ; 
in  the  same  place;  as,  they  all  live  together  in  the  same 
house. — In  company;  not  apart;  not  in  separation;  as, 
those  two  friends  are  always  seen  together.  —  Contem¬ 
poraneously  ;  coexistently ;  in  the  same  time  ;  as,  Shalts- 
peare  and  Raleigh  flourished  together. — In  or  into  union ; 
into  junction  or  a  state  of  union;  as,  to  mix  things  to¬ 
gether. —  In  concert;  in  combination;  as,  the  Allies 
made  war  upon  Russia  together. —  Together  with,  in 
union  with;  in  a  state  of  mixture  or  association  with; 
as,  take  thebad  together  with  the  good. 

Tog-'y  el,  Tog'g'le,  n.  [From  L.  Ger.  stacked,  a  little 
stick.]  ( Naut .)  A  double  cone  of  wood,  firmly  fixed 
in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  By  passing  the  toggel 
through  another  small  loop  in  another  rope,  a  strong 
junction  is  easily  formed,  which  can  be  cancelled  in  a 
moment.  Toggels  are  very  useful  in  bending  flags  for 
signals. 

Tojf'g'ery,  n.  [From  Lat.  toga,  a  gown.]  A  humorous 
colloquialism  for  clothes;  garniture;  articles  of  dress, 
or  accoutrements  ;  as,  a  swell  got  up  in  first-class  toggery. 

Toggle-joint,  n.  A  knee-joint  formed  of  two  con¬ 
necting  bars  brought  into  a  straight  line,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  great  end-wise  pressure,  when 
any  force  is  applied  to  bring  them  into  such  a  position. 

'roll irli  on  Creels,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Dela- 
ware  from  Bucks  co. 

Toil,  ii.  n.  [A.  S.  tiolan,  tilian,  to  toil,  labor,  endeavor, 
take  care  of.]  To  labor ;  to  work ;  to  endeavor ;  to  ex¬ 
ert  strength  and  forcible  application  with  pain  and 
fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  particularly  of  the  former,  with 
efforts  of  some  continuance  and  duration. 

— re.  Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue;  labor  or  exertion  that 
oppresses  the  body  or  mind;  drudgery.  (Note.  Toil 
sometimes  forms  a  prefix  to  certain  self-explanatory 
compounds;  as,  toil-wasted,  toil-worn,  and  the  like.) 

— re.  [Fr.  toiler,  toils,  nets,  from  toile,  cloth,  from  Lat. 
tela,  a  web.]  Any  net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed  ;  any 
thread,  web,  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey;  as,  a  fly 
falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider. 

Toil'er,  re.  One  who  toils  or  labors  with  pain  or  ardu¬ 
ous  exertion. 

Toil'et,  Toil  et te,  re.  [Fr.  toilette,  from  toile,  cloth, 
from  Lat.  tela,  a  web.]  A  covering  of  cloth,  or  of  linen, 
silk,  or  tapestry,  spread  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or 
dressing-room.  —  Hence,  a  dressing-table.  —  Also,  mode 
of  dressing,  or  that  which  is  formed  or  arranged  by  the 
operation  of  dressing;  attire;  costume;  as,  her  toilet  is 
elegant. — A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes. 

Toilette-glass,  a  long  mirror  or  looking-glass  used  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  toilet. —  Toilet-service,  toilet-set, 
the  lavatory  fittings  or  appointments  of  a  dressing-room. 
—  Toilet-table,  a  dressing-table. 

To  make  one’s  toilet,  to  arrange  or  adjust  one’s  dross 
with  study  or  care. 

Toirful,a.  Involving  much  labor;  toilsome;  wearisome. 

Toil'Iess,  a.  Free  from  toil. 

Toil'some,  (-sum,)  a.  Necessitating  or  involving  toil ; 
attended  with  fatigue  or  pain  ;  laborious  ;  wearisome  ; 
as,  toilsome  work,  a  toilsome  journey. 

Toil'somely.  adv.  In  a  toilsome  manner;  laboriously. 

Toil'someness,  re.  State  of  being  toilsome;  labori- 
onsness. 

Toiros,  (to'e-roce,)  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  ] 


Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  on  the  Bay  of  Toiros,  15  m.  N.  of 
Natal  ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Toise,  (toiz,)  re.  [ Fr. J  A  French  measure  of  length, 
containing  six  French  feet,  or  D949040  metres,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  6-3945925  English  feet. 

Tokay',  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  at  t tie  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  113  m.  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Pesth  ;  pop.  4,548.  T.  derives  its  celebrity  from 
its  being  the  entrepot  for  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet 
wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  the  hilly  tract  called 
the  Heyaltya,  extending  25  or  30  m.  N.W.  from  the 
town.  When  new,  T.  wines  are  of  a  brownish-yellow 
muddy  color,  which,  when  very  old,  changes  to  a  green¬ 
ish  tint.  The  best  qualities  are  extremely  rich  and 
luscious,  but  cloying.  The  finest  and  oldest  varieties  of 
T.  fetch  immense  prices. 

Token,  (td'kn,)  re.  [A  S.  tacen,  tacn;  Du.  teeken;  Icel. 
takn.]  A  sign;  something  to  represent  or  indicate  an¬ 
other  thing  or  event ;  a  mark ;  an  indication  ;  as,  “  They' 
have  not  the  least  token  or  show  of  the  arts  and  indus¬ 
try  of  China.”  (Heylyn.)  —  A  souvenir;  a  keepsake;  a 
memorial  of  friendship ;  some  memento  by  which  the 
regard  of  another  person  is  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  as, 
keep  this  ring  as  a  token  of  my  esteem.  —  A  piece  of 
money  current  by  sufferance,  and  not  coined  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  as,  a  penny  token. 

(Print.)  Ten  quires  of  25  sheets  of  perfect  paper,  or 
250  impressions. 

Toklo,  in  Japan.  See  Yeddo. 

Tol'biflp,  a  plain  of  Germany,  near  Cologne,  where  Clo¬ 
vis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  the  Alemanni,  in  496. 

Told,  imp.  ami  pp.  of  Tell,  q.  v. 

Tolc,  v.  a.  To  draw,  entice,  or  allure,  as  by  means  of  a 
bait. 

Toledo,  (to-lai'do,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  41  m.  from  Madrid.  It  is 
situated  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  steep  hill,  washed  by 
the  Tagus.  The  principal  attraction  in  T.  are  its  public 
edifices,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Alcazar,  or 
palace,  a  large  structure  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  built  with 
solidity,  and  decorated  with  statues.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  silks;  and  the  Toledo  swords,  so  noted 
throughout  Spain,  and  now  made  in  a  large  building  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  secret  of  tempering  them 
is  said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  they  fetch  a  very 
high  price.  T.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
successively  the  seat  of  government  under  the  Goths, 
the  Moors,  nud  the  kings  of  Castile.  Pop.  28,342. 

Toledo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Tama  county,  about  sixty-five  miles  E.N.E.  of  De» 
Moines. 

Toledo,  in  K  ansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chase  co.,  about  12  m.  W.  of  Emporia. 

Toledo,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Lucas  co.,  on 
the  Maumee  River,  near  its  mouth  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  112  m.  W.  of  Cleveland  ;  Lat.  41°  39'  30''  N  ., 
Lon.  83° 32'  W.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  entre- 
Dots  in  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Pop.  in  1840, 

l, 322;  in  1850,3,829;  iu  1860,  13,768;  in  1870,  31,693; 
in  1880,  50,143;  in  1890,  81,434;  in  1897,  97,600. 

Tolenti'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  former  States  of  the 
Church.  12  m.  from  Macerata  ;  pop.  10,642. 

Tolerable,  (tol'ur-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tolerabilis.] 
That  may  be  borne  or  endured ;  supportable,  either 
bodily  or  mentally.  —  That  may  be  tolerated;  suffer¬ 
able;  allowable;  as,  a  tolerable  excuse.  —  Passable; 
moderately  good  or  agreeable  of  its  kind ;  not  abso¬ 
lutely  pleasing  or  excellent,  but  such  as  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  accepted  without  opposition,  resentment,  or 
repugnance;  not  mean  or  contemptible  ;  as,  a  tolerable: 
performance,  a  tolerable  administration. 

Tol'erableness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  tolerable. 

Tol'erably,  adv.  In  a  tolerable  manner.  - —  Passably  ; 
moderately  well;  not  excellently  or  perfectly. 

Tol'eranee,  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tolerantia.]  Toleration;  a 
feeling  or  habit  which  disposes  a  person  to  be  patient 
and  indulgent  towards  those  whose  opinions  or  prac¬ 
tices  differ  from  his  own  ;  —  opposed  to  intolerance. 

Tol'erant,  a.  Indulgent;  forbearing;  favoring  or  ex¬ 
ercising  toleration  ;  as,  a  tolerant  theologian. 

Tol'erate,  v.a.  [Fr.  tolcrer ;  Lat.  tolero,  toleratum.]  To 
support ;  to  endure  ;  to  bear  with  ;  to  suffer  to  be  or  to 
be  done  without  prohibition  or  hindrance  ;  to  allow  or 
permit  negatively,  by  not  preventing;  not  to  restrain 
or  suppress ;  as,  such  conduct  must  not  be  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  tolerated. 

Tolera'tion,  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  toleratio.]  Act  of  tolerat¬ 
ing;  allowance  given  to  that  which  is  not  wholly  ap¬ 
proved. —  Appropriately,  the  allowance  of  religious 
opinions  and  modes  of  worship  in  a  state,  when  con¬ 
trary  to  or  different  from  those  of  the  established 
church  or  belief. 

— Hence,  freedom  from  bigotry  or  intolerance  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  opinions  or  doctrines  of  others,  especially  as 
expressed  in  religious  matters. 

To'lersville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Louisa  co.,  45 

m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Toles'ton,  in  Indiana,  a.  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
30  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Tolinia  (to-lee'ma),  a  volcano  of  the  Republicof  Colom¬ 
bia,  18,270  feet  high  ;  Lat.  4°  46'  N.,  Lon.  73°  37'  W. 

Toll,  (tot,)  re.  [A.  S. ;  Du.  tot,  duty,  custom;  Ger.  zollT 
excise,  custom.]  A  portion  of  goods,  money,  &c.,  taken 
or  exacted  as  a  tax,  impost,  or  duty ;  a  tax  paid  or  duty 
imposed  for  some  liberty  or  privilege;  —  especially,  a 
duty  imposed  on  travellers  and  goods  passing  along 
public  roads,  bridges,  over  ferries,  &c.  It  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  payment  to  the  corporation  of  a  town,  or 
to  the  owner  of  a  maiket  or  fair,  upon  sale  of  things 
tollable.  —  A  certain  quantity  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller 

j  as  compensation  for  the  grinding  of  the  remainder.  -  • 
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Toll  is  sometimes  taken  by  a  man  for  every  beast  driven 
across  his  ground,  and  is  then  called  toll-traverse ;  also, 
by  a  town  lor  beasts  going  through  it,  or  over  a  bridge 
or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost,  and  is  theu  called  toll- 
thorough.  —  Toll-turn  signifies  a  toll  paid  at  the  return 
of  beasts  from  market,  as  being  unsold. 

Toll,  t\  a.  To  take  from,  as  a  part  of  a  general  contri¬ 
bution  or  tax;  to  exact,  as  an  impost  or  tribute. 

— r.  n.  To  pay  toll;  —  also,  to  take  toll,  as  a  miller. 

Toll,  ( tol ,)  v.  n.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  uniformly  repeated 
at  intervals,  as  at  funerals,  or  in  summoniug  assemblies, 
or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 

—v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  slowly 
and  uniformly  repeated,  as  for  summoning  public  bodies 
or  religious  congregations  to  their  meetings,  or  for  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give  solemnity  to 
a  funeral ;  as,  to  toll  the  passing  bell.  — To  strike,  or  to 
denote  by  striking ;  as,  the  clocks  tolled  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night. 

— n.  A  particular  sounding  of  a  bell,  with  strokes  slowly 
and  measuredly  repeated. 

Toll  able,  a.  Liable  to  the  payment  of  toll;  as,  toll¬ 
able  merchandise. 

ToITrimI.  in  Connecticut,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts;  area,  403  sq.  m.  Rivers.*  Hop  and  Willi- 
mantic.  Surface,  hilly  in  the  E.  and  level  in  the  W 
Cap.  Tolland.  Pop.  (1897  )  25,960. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  capital  of  the  anove  co., 
20  m  E.N.E.  of  Hartfoid. 

Tolland,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hampden 
co..  112  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Toll’er, -re.  A  tax-collector;  a  toll-gatherer;  one  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

Tol'men,  n.  ( Archseol .)  Same  as  Cromlech.  q.  v. 

Tol'na.  or  Tolnan,  a  town  of  Hungary,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Danube,  12  m.  from  Koloesa;  pop.  7,200. 

Toloar,  ito'lore,)  the  largest  of  the  Salibabo  islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Gilolo  and  Mindanao. 
It  has  a  circuit  of  abt.  80  m.  Desc.  Diversified  and  well 
cultivated.  Lat.  4°  28'  N.,  Lon.  126°  55'  E.  Pop.  unas¬ 
certained,  but  considerable. 

To'lono,  or  Toloxa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  137  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago, 

Tolo  sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Orio  and  Araxes,  42  m.  from  Bilboa.  It 
stands  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  en¬ 
tered  by  several  gates.  Manuf.  Earthenware,  woollens, 
hats,  and  leather.  Pop.  7,300. 

Toltt.  ido-ioo',)  n.  The  concrete  balsam  of  Myrospermum 
toluiferum.  This  substance  is  pale-brown;  brittle  in 
cold,  but  tenacious  in  hot  weather;  fragrant  when  heat¬ 
ed  ;  and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  cinnamic 
acid.  See  Myrospermum. 

Tolu'.  Santiago  do.  a  senpnrt  town  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Colombia,  department  of  Magdalena,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Morrisquillo,  65  m.  S.  of  Cartagena 

Tolu'ca.  a  town  of  Mexico,  -40  in.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  Lat.  19°  16'  N.,  Lon.  99°  21'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  14,000. 

To'lliall,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township  of  Monroe 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  (1895)  2,458. 

Tom  ahawk,  n.  [N.  American  Indian,  tomehagen.] 
An  Indian  hatchet;  a  weapon  of  war  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians.  Those  made  by  the  natives  are 
headed  with  stone;  but  they  also  use  heads  of  metal, 
made  in  civilized  countries,  with  the  hammer-head  hol¬ 
lowed  out  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  smoking-pipe,  the 
mouth-piece  being  in  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  or  kill  with  a  tomahawk  ;  to  scalp. 

Tom  ahawk,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Searcy 
county. 

To  indies,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Marin  co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Pelaluma. 

To  males  Bay,  in  California,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
in  Marin  co.,  14  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide. 

Toinaszow.  (tom-as’yo,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  20 
m.  from  Rana ;  pop.  5,500. 

Tomato,  (-md'toovmah-to,)n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Ltcopersicum. 

Tomb.  ( toom ,)  n.  [Fr.  tombe  ;  It.  tomba,  from  Gr.  tum- 
bos,  the  place  where  a  dead  body  is  burned.]  A  heap  or 
mound  of  earth  raised  over  the  dead  ;  a  grave  ;  a  pit  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is  deposited.  — 
Especially,  a  house  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly  in 
the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. — A  tombstone ;  a  monument  erected  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  departed. 

— v.  a.  Same  as  Extomb  or  Intomb,  q.  v. 

Tom  bac,  n.  ( Metall .)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or 
a  species  of  brass  with  excess  of  zinc  ;  when  arsenic  is 
added,  it  forms  white  tombac. 

Tomblg'bee,  or  Tombeckbee,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Tishemiugo  co.,  Mississippi,  and  unites  with  the  Ala¬ 
bama  to  form  the  Mobile  River,  45  m.  N.  of  Mobile,  after 
a  S.S.E.  course  of  450  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
steamboats  to  Columbus,  366  in. 

Tom  bless,  (tbmn'les,)  a.  Without  a  tomb. 

To m 'boy,  n.  [From  Tom,  dim.  of  Thomas,  and  boyf]  A 
rough,  rude,  boisterous  boy ;  also,  and  more  generally, 
a  lioiden  ;  a  romp  ;  a  skittish  girl. 

Tomb'stone,  re.  A  monument ;  a  slab  or  stone  erected 
over  a  grave,  to  preserve  record  of  the  memory  of  the 
dead  lying  beneath. 

Tom'buctoo.  more  commonly  Timbuctoo,  a  famous  | 
city  of  the  Soudan,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  and  about  8  m.  X.  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Jobila  or  Upper  Niger.  Its  site  is  elevated  only  j 
a  few  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  is  at  present  about  j 
3  miles  in  circumference  and  without  walls,  though 
formerly  it  was  a  walled  city  covering  a  much  larger 
area.  The  houses  are  principally  mud  hoTels  of  one 
story,  though  one  of  its  mosques  is  a  large  and  impos¬ 


ing  building,  built  in  1325.  T.  enjoys  a  large  trade,  it 
being  a  principal  station  for  the  caravans  which  cross 
the  Sahara,  and  for  the  trade  from  the  west  and  south. 
The  extension  of  French  influence  toward  it  has  in¬ 
creased  its  importance.  The  exports  comprise  gold- 
dust,  salt,  kola-nuts,  ivory,  gums,  dates,  tobacco,  and 
ostrich  feathers;  the  imports,  Manchester  goods,  mir¬ 
rors,  knives,  tea,  coral,  Ac.  T.  stands  on  the  border  of 
several  tribal  territories,  as  those  of  the  Fulahs,  Tuar¬ 
egs,  Berbers.  'Mandingoes,  Ac.  All  these  tribes  are 
represented  in  its  population  of  some  20,000,  together 
with  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Arabized  Africans. — Hist.  T.  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  1213  A.  D.,  and  first  became 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  14th  century,  Ibu  Batuta  | 
visiting  it  about  1350.  It  soon  became  the  capital  of  an  j 
important  Moorish  monarchy,  its  inhabitants  becoming 
zealous  Mohammedans.  After  the  overthrow  of  this 
government  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  ! 
it  long  remained  a  center  of  discord,  being  placed  under  ! 
tribute  by  the  successively  dominant  tribes.  Since  1884 
the  advance  of  the  French  in  Senegambia  has  brought 
it  under  European  influence,  and  if  is  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  West  African  French  teri  itory. 

Tom'-cod,  or  Frost'-flsb,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
cod  (Morrhua  pruinosa)  of  the  North  Atlantic,  usually 
abundaut  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  after  the  first 
frosts  of  autumn.  It  is  from  4  to  12  inches  long,  olive- 
green  above,  and  silvery  below. 

Tome,  re.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tomos  —  temno,  to  cut  off.]  A 
book ;  a  volume ;  as  many  writings  as  are  bound  in  a 
volume,  forming  the  part  of  a  larger  work.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  single  bulky  volume. 

To'mentose,  Tomen'tous,  a.  [Lat.  tomentum,  a 
stuffing  of  wool,  hair,  or  feathers.]  (Hot.)  Downy  ;  1 
nappy :  covered  with  flocculence ;  as,  a  tomentose  stem. 

Tom  fool,  n.  A  ninny;  a  great  fool;  a  silly  trifler. 

Tom'foolery,  re.  Gross  absurdity;  silly,  foolish  tri¬ 
fling.  (Low.) 

Tomhau'nock,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Troy. 

Tomi'na,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  Chuquisaca,  50  m. 
E.  of  Chuquisaca. 

Tom'-noddy,  re.  A  fool;  a  dunce;  a  simpleton;  a  noddy. 

(Zool.)  The  Puffin,  q.  v. 

To-morrow.  (-moPro,)  re.  The  day  after  the  present. 

— adv.  Ou  the  morrow ;  on  the  day  after  the  present. 

Tom'pion,  re.  ( Ordn .)  A  conical  plug  or  stopper, 
placed  in  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  keep  out  the  wet.  — 
-Also,  the  iron  bottom  to  which  grape-shot  are  fixed. 

Tomp  kins,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren  coun¬ 
ty- 

Tomp  kins,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  townsnip 
of  Jackson  co.,  90  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Tomp'kinx.  in  New  York,  a  central  co. ;  area,  494  sq. 
m.  Cayuga  Lake  penetrates  S.  almost  to  the  center,  and 
it  is  drained  by  Fall  creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Ithaca.  Pop.  (1890)  32,923. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

Toiup'kiusville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap. of 
Monroe  co.,  140  m.  s.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Tomp’kinsville,  in  .Veto  York,  a  post-village  of 
Richmond  co.,  on  the  N.E.  of  Staten  Island,  6  m.  S.W. 
of  New  York. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  Tom,  25  in.  from  its  junction  with 
the  Obi ;  Lat.  56°  30'  N.,  Lon.  84°  10'  E.  It  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  large  trade ;  pop.  of  district,  838,756 ;  area,  330 
sq.  m ;  pop.  of  town,  25,000. 

Tom's  Kiver,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.  enters  Barnegat  Bay  from  Ocean  co. — 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  Ocean  county,  40  m.  S.E.  ot 
Trenton. 

ToiiiM  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  15  m.  S.S.ti.  of  Chatnbershurg. 

Tomtit',  re.  (Zool.)  The  Titmouse,  q.  v. 

Ton,  (ton(g,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  tonus,  tone.]  The  tone 
of  society ;  the  air  of  fashion ;  the  prevailing  mode ; 
vogue;  style.  See  Bon-ton. 

Ton.  (tun,)n.  [A.S.  tunne,  a  butt,  a  large  vessel.  See 
Tun.]  (Com.)  A  denomination  of  weight  equal  to  20 
cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  long  ton  often  used 
in  wholesale  dealings  is  equal  to  21  cwt.,  or  2,352  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  In  the  U.  States  the  ton  is  commonly 
measured  at  2,000  lbs.,  this  being  often  called  the  short 
ton.  —  Also,  an  English  measure  of  capacity,  more  usu¬ 
ally  written  Tun,  q.  v. 

(Naut.)  Forty  cubic  feet ;  —  by  which  the  burden  or 
carrying  capacity  of  a  ship  is  estimated  ;  as,  a  steamer 
of  1,000  tons,  or,  in  other  words,  a  steamer  that  will 
carry  1,000  tons. 

— The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes.  —  The  quantity 
of  8  sacks,  or  10  barrels,  of  flour.  —  A  certain  quantity 
of  timber,  comprising,  if  round,  40  solid  feet;  if  square, 
54  feet. 

Tonal'ity,  re.  (Mus.)  A  term  used  generally  to  de¬ 
note  that  peculiarity  which  modern  music  possesses,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  written  in  definite  keys,  there¬ 
by  conforming  to  certain  defined  arrangements  of  tones 
and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

Tonatva  11  '<la.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Erie  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1897) 
8,650. — A  creek  which  rises  in  Wyoming  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.W.,  falls  into  Niagara  river  12  m.  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Ton'dern,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  former  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  37  m.  from  Schleswig.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
lace,  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  7,340. 

Tone*  (fore,)  re.  [Fr.  ton;  Sp.  fono ;  Gr.  tonosi]  A  sound 
or  the  character  of  a  particular  sound ;  as,  a  high  or 
low  tone,  a  sweet  or  harsh  tone,  a  grave  or  acute  tone.  — 
A  whine  or  whining  sound;  a  kind  of  mournful  strain 
of  voice ;  an  affected  sound  in  speaking;  an  artificial  in¬ 


flection  of  the  voice. — In  Rhetoric,  accent,  or  rather 
a  particular  inflection  of  the  voice,  adapted  to  express 
emotion  or  passion  ;  as,  she  spoke  in  aIoulI  tone. — Mood; 
temper ;  disposition  or  state  of  mind  ;  as,  a  person  of  a 
philosophical  tone.  —  Tenor;  drift;  animus  ;  spirit ;  rul¬ 
ing  characteristic  ;  as,  the  tone  of  your  remarks  is  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  subject.  —  Mode  or  prevailing  features 
or  style,  as  of  manners,  morals,  and  the  like,  in  relation 
to  a  scale  of  merit  or  inferiority ;  as,  an  elevated  tone 
of  sentiments ;  he  exhibited  the  tone  of  gentle  breeding 
in  his  deportment,  Ac. 

(Mus.)  Literally,  a  fixed  sound  of  a  certain  pitch; 
but  the  term  is  often  used  incorrectly  to  signify  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  sounds;  as  in  the  major  and  minor 
T.  In  speaking  of  the  sound  or  voice  of  any  instru¬ 
ment,  with  reference  to  its  quality,  the  word  T.  is  also 
used  ;  as,  a  rich  T.,  a  full  T.,  or  a  mellow  T. 

(Med.)  That  state  of  a  bod}'  in  which  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  healthy,  and  possess  full  powers  of  performance. 

(Paint.)  The  prevailing  color  ol  a  picture,  or  its  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  denominated  dull  tone,  bright  tone,  Ac.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  depends  first,  upon  the  right  relation 
of  objects  in  shadow  to  the  principal  light ;  second, 
upon  the  quality  of  color,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe 
part  of  its  brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon  it. 

— v.  a.  To  intone;  to  utter  in  an  affected  tone.  —  To  tune. 

To  tone  down.  To  depress  the  tone  or  character  of ; 
to  soften,  diminish,  or  weaken  the  prevailing  features 
of;  to  moderate  or  relax;  as,  to  tone  down  exuberant 
spirits.  —  (Paint.)  To  bring  the  cliiar-oscuro  into  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  colors; — said  of  a  picture.  —  To 
tone  up,  to  heighten  or  make  more  intense  in  tone;  to 
cause  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  sound. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  an  Irish  revolutionist,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1763,  was  the  founder  of  the  first  club  of 
“  United  Irishmen.”  Compelled  to  fly  from  Ireland,  he 
came  to  the  U.  States,  1795.  The  following  year,  urgent 
letters  from  Ireland,  stating  that  the  country  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt,  induced  him  to  sail  for  France,  where  he 
induced  the  Directory  to  dispatch  an  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land,  of  which  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  being  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  Nov.  12,  1798,  on  the  11th  he  cut  his  throat  with  a 
penknife,  and  died  in  consequence  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Tonetl,  a.  Possessing  a  tone;  —  mainly  used  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  high-toned,  sweet-toned,  and  the  like. 

Toneless. a.  Without  tone;  hence,  inharmonious. 

Tone'-sy liable,  re.  An  accented  syllable. 

Tonga  Islands.  See  Friendly  Islands. 

Tongay',  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  Bay  of  Tongay,  and 
abt.  ZOO  m.  N.  of  Valparaiso. 

Tonjfres,(to'<?«r,)a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Jaar,  9  m. 
from  Liege.  Manuf.  Hats  and  chicory.  Pop.  7,044. 

Tongs,  re.  pi.  [A.S .  tang ;  pi.  tangan.)  An  instrument 
of  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  or  long  legs  or  shafts, 
joined  at  one  end,  by  which  tight  hold  is  taken  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  coals  in  the  fire,  heated  metals,  Ac. ;  as,  a 
pair  of  tongs,  a  smith’s  tongs. 

Tongue,  (lung,)  re.  [A.  S.  tung.]  (Anat.)  An  organ 
found  in  most  animals.  The  human  T.  is  a  soft  fleshy 
viscus,  situated  interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
very  movable  in  every  direction,  and  constituting  the 
organ  of  taste,  (q.  v.)  Its  movements  are  chiefly  sub¬ 
servient  to  speech  and  the  prehension  and  swallowing 
of  food ;  and  besides  taste,  it  is  also  highly  endowed  with 
the  sensation  of  touch.  The  sensitive  power  of  the  T. 
resides  in  the  membrane 
which  covers  it.  the 
motor  power  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Indeed  almost 
the  entire  substance  of 
the  T.  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres  running 
in  different  but  deter¬ 
minate  directions,  many 
of  which  belong  to  mus¬ 
cles  which  enter  at  its 
base  and  under  surface, 
and  attach  it  to  other 
parts.  Hence  the  great 
variety  and  regularity 
of  its  movements,  and 
its  numerous  changes 
of  form.  Between  the 
several  layers  and  bun¬ 
dles  of  muscular  fibres, 
there  is  always  found  a 
considerable  quantity 
of  soft  fatty  tissue,  and 
also  a  very  fine  areolar 
web.  It  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  the 
last  being,  1.  The  lin¬ 
gual  or  gustatorybrancli 
of  the  fifth  pair;  2.  The 
sublingual  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal ;  and 
3.  The  hypo  -  glossal 
nerve.  The  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  T.  is  covered 
all  over  with  numerous 
projections  or  emi¬ 
nences  named  papilla?. 

Towards  the  tip  and 
free  borders  they  grad¬ 
ually  become  smaller, 
and  disappear  on  the 
under  surface.  These 
are  doubtless  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  spe- 


Fig.  2512. 

the  upper  surface  of  thj 

TONGUE,  SHOWING  THE  PAPILLA 

1,  the  raphe  or  mesial  line  ;  2,  2, 
the  lateral  parts;  3,  the  tip  ;  4,  4, 
the  sides  or  edges ;  5,  5,  the  Y- 
shaped  mass  of  circumvallate  pa¬ 
pillae  ;  6.  the  foramen  eoecum ;  7, 
the  mucous  glands  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue  ;  8,  the  epiglottis  ;  9,  9. 
9.  the  frtena  epiglottides ;  10.  10 
the  greater  horns  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 
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eial  sense  of  taste,  but  they  also  possess  in  a  very  high 
degree  that  of  touch. 

•—Hence,  speech  ;  discourse;  sometimes  fluency  of  speech. 
—  Power  of  articulate  utterance;  speech,  as  well  or  ill 
used;  mode  of  speaking;  as,  a  parrot  imitates  the  hu¬ 
man  tongue.  —  A  language;  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
words  used  by  a  particular  nation  or  nations ;  as,  he 
speaks  various  tongues.  —  Speech  ;  words,  declamations, 
or  declarations  only;  —  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  ac¬ 
tions;  as,  “Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue."  ( Shaks .) — A 
nation,  as  distinguished  by  language ;  as,  “  all  nations 
and  tongues.” — ha.  lxvi.  18. 

—That  which  resembles  a  tongue  in  position  or  form ;  as, 
(1.)  A  point  or  projection  ;  or  a  projecting,  slender  ap¬ 
pendage  or  fixture ;  as,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle  or  of  a 
balance.  —  (2.)  A  point  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  main  into  a  sea  or  lake.  —  (3.)  The 
taper  part  of  a  thing. 

( Naut .)  The  upper  main-piece  of  a  mast  composed  of 
several  pieces. 

( Arch.)  Same  as  Groove,  q.  v. 

To  hold  the  tongue ,  to  be  silent ;  to  refrain  from  speak¬ 
ing. 

Tongue,  v.  a.  To  chide ;  to  scold. — To  connect  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove  as,  to  tongue  shingles  together. 

( Mus . )  To  modulate  with  the  tongue,  as  notes,  in 
playing  the  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

— v.n.  To  talk;  to  prate;  to  chatter;  as,  such  stuff  as 
madmen  tongue. —  Shales. 

Tongued,  (tungd,)  a.  Having  a  tongue;  as,  tongued 
like  a  loquacious  woman. 

Tong'ueiess,  (tiing'les,)  a.  Lacking  a  tongue; — hence, 
mute ;  speechless. 

Tongue  River  (lung),  rises  in  Wyoming,  about  Lat. 
44°  N.,  Lon.  107°  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Yellowstone, 
after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  3U0  miles. 

Tongue-tie,  (tung'ti,)  n.  (Med.)  Impeded  motion  of 
the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
Irarnum,  or  of  the  fixed  adhesion  ot  its  margins  to  the 
gums. 

— v.  a.  [Tongue  and  tie.)  To  deprive  of  speech  or  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

Tonguy,  (tung'i).)  a.  Over-ready  with  the  tongue  ; 
voluble  of  speech  ;  as,  a  tonguy  boy.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Ton'ic,  a.  [Fr .  tnnique.]  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds  ; 
as,  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. — Increasing  tension  ; — hence, 
imparting  an  accession  of  strength  ;  as,  tonic  force. 

( Med.)  Improving  the  tone  of  the  bodily  system  ;  im¬ 
parting  new  strength;  neutralizing  functional  debility, 
and  restoring  healthy  and  vigorous  action ;  as,  a  tonic 
medicine. 

~-n.  [bat.  tonic  am.]  (Med.)  One  of  a  class  of  medicines 
which  gradually  and  permanently  increase  the  tonicity 
of  the  system,  strengthening  and  invigorating  it  when 
in  a  debilitated  condition  ;  they  increase  the  appetite, 
assist  digestion,  and  thus,  by  increasing  nutrition,  give 
firmness  to  the  muscular  and  circulating  system.  The 
principal  tonics  are  to  be  found  among  the  vegetable 
astringents  and  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron. 

(Mus.)  The  principal  or  key-note  of  the  scale.  It  is 
the  chief  sound  upon  which  all  regular  melodies  depend, 
and  in  which  they,  or  at  least  the  base  accompanying 
them,  should  usually  terminate. 

Ton'ich,  in  I'M.,  ap.-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  9m.  S.  ofLa  Salle. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa.  See  Music. 

Ton'ical,  a.  Tonic;  as,  a  medicine  possessing  tonical 
properties. 

Tonicity,  (-nis'i-te,)  n.  (Physiol.)  A  condition  of 
healthy  tension  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  human  body 
while  at  rest. 

To-night,  (-nit',)  n.  [To  and  night.]  The  present 
night,  or  the  night  after  the  present  day. 

— adv.  On  this  night. 

Ton'ish,  a.  In  the  ton  ;  modish ;  stylish ;  fashionable. 

Ton'ishness,  n.  Quality  of  being  in  the  ton  or  reign¬ 
ing  mode;  fashionableness. 

Ton'ka-beau,  Tonga-bean,  Tonquin-bean,  n.  See 
Dipteryx. 

Tonnage,  ( ton'naj ,)  n.  [From  ton.]  (jYaut.)  The 
number  of  tons’  weight  which  a  ship  can  carry  :  the 
weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  ship  or  vessel ;  the  cubical 
content  or  burden  of  a  ship  in  tons  ;  as,  a  line  of  packet- 
ships  of  an  average  tonnage  of  3,000.  —  A  duty  or  impost 
on  ships,  proportioned  to  the  registered  size  of  the  ves¬ 
sels. —  The  aggregate  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to 
a  country  estimated  by  tons ;  as,  the  tonnage  of  the  U. 
States. 

Tonneins,  ( ton'nain(g ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Lot-and-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  55  m.from  Bordeaux. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  cigars,  &c.  Pop.  8,476. 

Tonnerre,  (ton-nair',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Yonne,  on  the  Armeujon,  18  m.from  Auxerre.  Manuf. 
Glass,  hats,  &c.  Pop.  5,314. 

Tonom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  tonos,  a  stretching,  a  tone,  and 
inetron,  measure.]  An  instrument  whereby  tones  or 
sounds  are  measured. 

Ton'ous,  a.  Full  of  tone  or  sound. 

Toil 'quin,  the  most  northerly  prov.  of  Cochin-China, 
q.  v. 

Toii'qiiin.  (Gulf  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  150 
in.  in  width,  and  300  m.  in  length.  It  is  bounded  by 
Cochin-China  on  the  W.,  by  China  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  Quang-Tung  and  the  island  of  Hainan 
on  the  E. 

Ton  sil,  n.  [Lat.  tonsillse,  tonsils.]  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  two  complex  glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of 
the  soft  palate.  In  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  neck, 
the  T.  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 
it  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  when  it  is  enlarged. 


They  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  usually  about  six 
lines  in  length,  and  four  in  width  and  thickness,  but 
they  vary  much  in  size  iu  different  individuals.  Each  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  glands,  aud  presents  a 
number  of  orifices  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane.  The  nature  of  the  secreted  fluid  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
saliva,’ and  doubtless  serves  a  similar  purpose.  The  T. 
are  largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Tonsile,  (ton'sil,)  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis.]  That  may  be  clip¬ 
ped  or  shorn. 

Ton'silar,  Tonsilit'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  the 
tousils. 

Toiisil'itis,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Quinsy,  q.  v. 

Tonsorial,  a.  [From  Lat.  tonsor,  a  barber,  a  shearer.] 
Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  barber,  or  to  the  operation 
of  shaving. 

Tonsure,  ( tdn'shoor ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonsura,  from 
tondeo,  tonsus,  to  shear.J  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair, 
or  of  shaving  the  head;  or  the  state  of  being  shorn. 

(Eccl.)  The  crown  or  space  on  the  top  of  the  head 
kept  shaven  by  persons  in  orders,  or  belonging  to  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  in  the  Roman  and  other  churches.  T.  is 
said  to  be  of  two  kiuds :  one  denominated  after  St. 
Paul,  across  the  whole  front  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear, 
in  use  iu  the  Eastern  churches  (and  those  of  Britain  and 
Ireland);  the  other  from  St.  Peter, the  ordinary  Roman 
Catholic.  T.  was  first  rendered  obligatory  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  633.  The  T.  is  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  in  the  church.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  the 
head  of  Christ  when  before  Pilate. 

Tonsured,  (ton'shoord,)  a.  Having  the  tonsure; 
shaven ;  shorn  ;  —  hence,  bald  ;  as,  a  tonsured  head. 

Touti,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  14  m.  N. 
E.  of  Ceutralia. 

Ton  Title,  (ton-teen',)  n.  [Fr. ;  said  to  be  from  its  in¬ 
ventor  Tonti,  an  Italian.]  A  partnership  composed  of 
creditors  or  recipients  of  perpetual  or  life-rents  or  an¬ 
nuities,  formed  on  the  condition  that  the  rents  of  those 
who  may  die  shall  accrue  to  the  survivor,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Too,  ado.  [A.  S.  to.  See  To.]  More  than  enough  ;  over; 
—  noting  addition  or  excess  ;  as,  too  many,  too  much,  too 
long,  one  too  many.  —  Also  ;  moreover  ;  likewise  ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  ;  as,  let  him  come  too. 

Toelioiiai  Island,  (to-boo'ai,)  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean ;  Lat.  23°  25'  S.,  Lon. 
210°  67'  E. 

Too'ele,  in  Utah,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Nevada;  area, 
6,240  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Humboldt  or  St. 
Mary’s  river.  Lakes.  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  N.E. 
border,  and  Pyramid  Lake.  Surface,  diversified  by 
mountains  and  deserts.  Cap.  Tooele.  Pop.  (1895)  4,428. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Took,  imp.  of  Take,  q.  v. 

Tool,  n.  [A.  S.  tol,  tool,  tohl.]  An  instrument  of  manual 
operation,  particularly  such  as  are  used  by  artisans,  me¬ 
chanics,  craftsmen,  &c. ;  an  implement  of  labor,  as  a 
hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  the  like  ;  —  also,  a  cut¬ 
ter  or  other  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine  that 
dresses  or  finishes  off  work ;  as,  a  set  of  carpenter’s 
tools,  a  planing  tool,  &c. —  Hence,  any  instrument  of  use 
or  service ;  —  especially,  a  pistol  employed  in  duelling  ; 
as,  each  second  carried  the  respective  tools.  —  A  per¬ 
son  employed  as  an  instrument  or  agent  by  another  per¬ 
son  ;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense  ;  as.  he  louud  him  to  be  the 
most  suitable  tool  for  the  purpose. 

— v.  a.  To  shape,  form,  dress,  or  finish  with  a  tool;  as, 
the  tooled  binding  of  a  book. 

Toon,  Toon'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  order  Cedre- 
lacese.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  East  Indies. 

Toot,  v.  a.  [D.  toeten,  tuiten.]  To  make  a  particular 
sound,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  iu  contact 
with  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth ;  also,  to  sound  a  horn 
in  a  like  manner. 

Toot,  Tootle,  (toot'l,)  v.  n.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a 
horn  ;  —  hence,  to  blow;  to  wind;  to  sound;  as,  to  toot, 
or  tootle,  the  horn  or  bugle. 

Toot'er,  ra.  One  who  toots  or  plays  upon  a  horn  or  bugle. 

Tootll,  n  ;  pi.  Teeth.  [A.  S.  toth,  pi.  teth  ;  Lat.  dens; 
Gr.  odous,  odontos.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  hard  bodies 
attached  to  parts  of  the  mouth  or  beginning  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  peculiar  to  vertebrated  classes  of 
animals.  They  are  principally  adapted  for  seizing,  tear¬ 
ing,  dividing,  pounding,  or  grindiug  the  food;  but  in 
some  they  are  modified  to  serve  as  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence;  in  others,  as  aids  to  locomotion,  means  of 
anchorage,  instruments  for  uprooting  or  cutting  down 
trees,  or  for  the  transport  and  working  of  building  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  characteristic  of  age  and  sex ;  aud  in 
man  they  are  also  subservient  to  beauty  and  speech. 
In  man,  every  tooth  consists  of  two  hard  parts,  —  one 
external,  white,  uniform,  somewhat  like  ivory;  the  other 
internal,  somewhat  like  the  compact  structure  of  bone. 
The  former,  which  is  a  covering  of  enamel,  is  very  close 
in  texture,  perfectly  uniform  and  homogeneous,  yet  pre¬ 
senting  a  fibrous  arrangement.  It  is  seen  only  at  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  which 
consists  ot  this  substance.  The  internal  portion  of  the 
tooth  and  the  root  consists  of  close-grained  bony  matter, 
as  dense  as  the  compact  walls  of  the  long  bones.  In 
the  interior  ot  the  bony  part  of  each  tooth  is  a  cavity, 
which  descends  into  the  root  and  communicates  at  its 
extremity  with  the  outer  surface  by  openings  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  number  of  branches  into  which  the 
tooth  is  divided.  This  cavity,  which  is  large  in  young 
or  newly  formed  teeth,  and  small  in  those  which  are 
old.  contains  a  delicate  vascular  membrane.  It  pre¬ 
sents  two  surfaces,  —  an  exterior,  adhering  to  the  bony 


surface  of  the  dental  cavity  by  minute  vessels,  and  as 
interior,  free,  aud,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  of  a  body 
as  minute,  resembling  a  closed  sac.  In  the  child,  the 
teeth  usually  begin  to  cut  through  the  gum  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  after  birth ;  and  the  temporary 
or  deciduous  sef  of  teeth,  20  in  number,  are  generally 


Fig.  2513. 

A,  the  separate  human  teeth  as  they  occur  in  the  half  jaw  of  the 
adult;  B,  the  human  teeth  in  situ  in  the  upper  jaw;  a,  a,  in¬ 
cisors;  h.  b,  canine;  c,  c,  premolars;  d,  d,  true  molars. 

completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  period  of  | 
dentition  is  usually  a  time  of  disordered  health  to  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  if  anything  occurs  to  prevent  the  ready 
yielding  of  the  gum  to  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  below. 
The  deciduous  teeth  begin  to  fall  out  about  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  are  replaced  by  the  adult  or  perma¬ 
nent  set.  These  are  32  in  number,  or  16  in  each  jaw; 
namely,  4  incisors  or  front  teeth,  2  cuspidati  or  canine 
teeth,  4  bicuspidati,  and  6  molars.  The  last  two  molars 
are  called  dentes  sapientise,  or  wisdom-teeth,  on  account 
of  their  not  making  their  appearance  till  about  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  later,  when  one  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  years  of  discretion.  The  teeth  are 
subject  to  decay,  and  require  to  be  kept  clean  by  fre¬ 
quent  brushing.  See  Toothache. 

— Hence,  taste ;  palate  ;  gustatory  sense ;  as,  to  have  a 
dainty  tooth.  — A  tine;  a  prong;  a  cog;  something 
pointed  or  resembling  an  animal  tooth,  aud  correspond¬ 
ing  to  such  in  shape,  position,  or  office;  as,  the  tooth,  or 
teeth,  of  a  comb,  saw,  file,  rake,  wheel,  and  the  like. 

In  spite  of  one's  teeth.  In  defiance  of  objection  or  op¬ 
position  ;  in  the  face  of  all  antagonistic  efforts ;  as,  I 
will  have  my  way  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  —  In  the  teeth. 
Face  to  face;  in  direct  front  or  opposition ;  as.  we  sailed 
right  in  the  wind’s  teeth. — To  show  the  teeth.  To  threaten ; 
to  menace;  as,  she  shows  her  teeth,  but  dare  not  bite. — 

To  cast  in  the  teeth.  To  insult  by  open  reviling;  to  re¬ 
tort  reproachfully;  as,  to  cast  a  stigma  in  one's  teeth. — 
With  the  skin  of  the  teeth.  A  metaphorical  expression, 
having  a  but  vague  definition.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  imply  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  occurs  in  Job 
xix.  20:  “I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.”  — 
Tooth  and  nail.  By  biting  and  scratching;  by  all 
available  means ;  by  one’s  whole  efforts ;  as,  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail.  —  Tooth-ornament.  (Arch.)  Same  as 
Doo-tooth,  q.  v.  —  To  one's  teeth.  Directly  to  one’s  face; 
in  open  antagonism  or  defiance;  as,  I  told  him  to  his 
teeth  my  opinion  of  him. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  teeth:  as,  to  tooth  a  rake.  —  To 
indent;  to  jag;  to  cut  into  teeth;  as,  to  tooth  a  saw  or 
comb.  —  To  interlock. 

Tootll'ache,  (-ale.)  n.  (Dentistry.)  A  well-known 
and  very  painful  disease,  situated  in  the  teeth,  —  most 
frequently  in  the  molars,  and  more  rarely  in  the  in¬ 
cisors  The  pain  sometimes  reaches  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  backwards  to  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  It  may 
arise  from  various  causes ;  but  most  frequently  it  is 
owing  to  some  decayed  tooth.  Often,  however,  it  is  a 
mere  rheumatic  affection  arising  from  cold.  It  attacks 
persons  iu  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the 
young  and  plethoric.  When  the  pain  takes  place  in  a 
decayed  tooth,  it  is  owing  to  the  admission  of  cold  air 
irritating  the  exposed  nervous  fibrils  in  the  hollow  or 
carious  part ;  hence,  a  frequent  cure  of  T.  is  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  nerve.  The  application  of  opium,  chloroform,  or 
oil  of  cloves  to  the  part  often  affords  relief.  When  there 
is  much  inflammation,  bleeding  the  gums,  blisters  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  and  purgatives  are  necessary.  When  the 
disorder  proceeds  from  rheumatism,  which  will  be  known 
by  the  pain  being  more  diffused  and  affecting  the  mus¬ 
cles  about  the  jaw,  fomentations,  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  and  the  other  remedies  for  rheumatism,  are  to  be 
employed.  Frequently,  however,  every  means  fails,  and 
the  only  remedy  left  is  to  draw  the  tooth.  Filling  the 
tooth  with  gold  is  very  serviceable  in  protecting  the 
nerve  from  injury  and  preventing  further  decay:  but  this 
should  never  be  had  recourse  to  when  there  is  any  pain 
or  inflammation  present,  as  its  tendency,  by  pressing 
upon  the  nerve,  is  to  aggravate  them. 

Tootli'-drsvwing;,  n.  Same  as  Dentistry,  q.  v. 

Toothed,  p.  a.  Having  teeth  or  jagged  projections. 

(Bot.)  Dentate. 

Tooth'-edg’e,  (-cj,)  x.  The  disagreeable  sensation  ex¬ 
cited  by  rasping  or  grating  sounds,  and  by  contact  with 
certain  acidulous  or  noxious  substance*. 
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TGoth'ing-,  n.  (Arch.)  Bricks  alternately  projseting  at 
the  end  ol  a  wall,  in  order  that  the}’ may  be  banded  into 
a  communication  of  it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 
Tooth  i  li^-plane, n.  A  plane  whose  tool  is  serrated, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  asperities  on  surfaces. 
Tooth -key,  ».  An  instrument  used  to  extract  teeth, 
by  a  motion  resembling  that  of  the  turning  of  a  key. 
Tooth  -pick. Tooth  -picker,  n.  [  Tooth  and  picA.J 
An  instrument  for  clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Tooth'-poxviler,  n.  A  Dentifrice,  q.  v. 

Tooth  -rash.  n.  ( Med.)  Same  a s  Red-gum. 

Tooth  some,  a.  Grateful  or  agreeable  to  the  taste: 

palatable;  as,  toothsome  viands. 

Tooth  -wort,  {-wurt,)  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Latiir.ea  and 
Dent  aria. 

Top.  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  Fris.,  and  D. ;  Swed.  topp .]  The 
highest  part  of  anything;  the  upper  end,  edge,  or  ex¬ 
tremity;  the  apex;  the  summit;  the  upper  side  or  sur¬ 
face;  as,  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  top 
of  a  tower,  the  top  of  a  tree,  Ac. —  The  utmost  or  most 
elevated  degree:  as,  fame  is  the  top  of  some  men's  de¬ 
sires.  —  The  chief ;  the  highest  person  ;  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  individual  among  many  ;  as,  “  the  top  of  zealots.’’ 
(Milton.)  —  Highest  rank:  most  elevated  position  or 
condition ;  utmost  attainable  place ;  as,  a  man  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  a  student  at  the  top  of  his  class.  — 
The  crown  or  upper  surface  of  the  head;  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head;  the  forelock;  as,  he  is  a  brave 
fellow  from  top  to  toe.  —  The  head  of  a  plant;  as,  the 
top  of  a  cabbage. 

( Woollen  Manuf.)  The  combed  wool  ready  for  the 
spinner,  from  which  the  shorts  and  dust  have  been 
taken  out. 

— [Fr.  toupie ,  probably  from  Belg.  toppen,  to  turn.]  A 
pear-shaped  toy,  which  children  play  with  by  whirling 
it  on  its  point  or  axis,  continuing  the  motion  with  a 
whip;  —  also  called  a  spinning-top. 

— [Icel.  toppr.]  (Naut.) 

A  sort  of  platform 
surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast  of 
a  ship,  and  projecting 
on  all  sides  (/,/,  Fig. 

2514). 

—a.  Being  on  the  top 
or  summit;  highest; 
most  elevated:  as,  the 
top  stone  of  a  building. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp. 
topped,)  (topt.)  To 
rise  aloft;  to  be  emi¬ 
nent;  as,  some  letters 
top  it  over  their  fel¬ 
lows. —  To  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  as,  topping  uneasiness.  —  To  rise  above  others ;  to 
surpass:  to  excel. 

— r.  a.  To  cap;  to  tip;  to  cover  on  the  top ;  as,  a  build¬ 
ing  topped  with  a  cupola.  —  To  rise  over  or  above ;  as, 
he  lopped  my  thought.  —  To  outgo;  to  surpass;  as, 
some  persons  top  others  in  assurance.  —  To  crop;  to  lop 
the  head  or  upper  part  of;  as,  to  top  a  rose-tree.  —  To 
perform  eminently;  as,  he  tops  his  part.  —  To  raise,  as 
one  end  of  a  yard,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  higher 
than  ihe  other. 

To  lop  off.  To  finish  or  perfect  by  putting  on  the  top 
or  uppermost  part  of;  as,  to  top  off  a  building;  —  hence, 
to  complete. 

Topa'lias,  or  Copais,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Boeotia.  the 
largest  in  Greece,  47  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Cephissns  and  other  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  surrounding  hills. 

Toparchy.n,  [ Lat. and G r. toparchia ;  Fr .toparchie.] 
(Anc.  Hist.)  A  small  state  or  lordship,  consisting  only 
.  of  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  or  a  petty  country  under  the 
sway  of  a  ruler  called  a  toparch.  Thus,  Judea  was  an¬ 
ciently  divided  into  ten  toparcliies. 

Top'-armor,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  railing  on 
the  top,  sustained  by  stanchions,  and  supporting  netting. 
To  pan.  n.  (Zool.)  The  Horn-bill.  See  Bucekid.e. 

To  paz,  n.  [Fr.  topaze  :  Gr.  topazos,  the  yellow  or  ori¬ 
ental  topaz;  Ar.  and  Hind,  topaz.}  (Min.)  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  containing  fluorine.  It  occurs  crystallized 
and  in  water-worn  pebbles,  and  is  harder  than  quartz, 
but  less  hard  than  ruby.  It  is  limpid  and  transparent, 
colorless  or  yellow,  or  of  a  wine-color,  blue,  green,  Ac. ! 
UV hen  heated,  the  Brazilian  topaz  becomes  rose-red,  and ! 
is  sometimes  passed  off  in  this  state  as  a  ruby.  The 
Saxon  topaz  loses  its  color  by  heat.  When  without 
flaw6,  and  of  a  good  color,  it  is  much  employed  in  jew-' 
elry.  The  Saxon  is  usually  paler  than  the  Brazilian, 
which  often  has  a  pinkish  hue.  The  Siberian  topaz  is 
usually  colorless,  and  the  Scotch  has  a  blue  tinge. 

(Her.)  The  color  or  (gold).  See  Fig  1274. 
Topazblite,  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  topazos,  and  lithns. 

stone.]  (.Vin.)  A  honey-yellow  variety  of  I ime-garnet. 
Top  '-boots,  n.  pi.  A  pair  of  riding-boots,  having  upper 
bands  of  light-colored  leather. 

Top'-clotli.  n.  (Naut.)  On  ships  of  war,  a  piece  of 
canvas  which  serves  to  cover  the  hammocks  lashed  to 
the  top,  in  time  of  action. 

Top'-draining1,  n.  ( Agric .)  Act,  art,  or  practice  of 
draining  the  surface  of  land. 

Top  -dress,  t>.  a.  (Agric.)  To  apply  a  dressing  of 
manure  or  compost  to,  as  the  surface  of  soil. 
Top'-dressing,  n.  (Agric.)  A  dressing  of  manure 
applied  to  the  surface  of  land. 

Tope,  v.  n.  [Probably  from  Ger.  top/,  a  pot,  in  L.  Ger.  j 
topp.]  To  drink  to  excess ;  to  indulge  in  a  debauch  of  ! 
strong  liquors. 

To  per,  n.  One  who  topes ;  a  tippler. 
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Tope  ka,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Havana. 

Topeka,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Shawnee  co.,  on  the  Kansas  liver,  about  50 
m.  S.W.  of  Leavenworth.  Pop.  (1897)  35,500. 

Top'ful,  a.  [(op  and  full.]  Full  to  the  top  or  brim; 
as,  a  person  topful  of  self-conceit. 

Top'-gallant,  n.  (Naut.)  Designating  that  mast  of 
a  ship  which  is  above  the  topmast,  and  also  the  sail, 
yards,  braces,  Ac.,  upon  it.  . 

Tophaceous,  ( to-J'd'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  tophacens,  from 
tophus .]  Gritty  ;  stony ;  rough ;  sandy ;  as,  a  tophaceous 
soil. 

(Med.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  tophus;  as,  a  topha¬ 
ceous  concretion. 

Tophet,  Tophetli,  (to’fet,)  n.  [Heb.,  an  unclean 
place.]  (Script.)  Originally,  a  garden  or  pleasance  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  which  some  among  them  defiled  by 
the  worship  of  Baal,  and  by  human  sacrifices  offered  to 
Moloch.  The  name  was  thenceforward  used  to  denote 
any  polluted  or  unclean  place  ;  as,  “  Tophet,  the  type  of 
hell.”  —  Milton. 

Tophus,  Tofus,  Topll,  (td'fus,)  n.  [Gr.  tophos, 
sandstone.]  (Med.)  A  small  tumor  upon  a  bone;  also,  a 
gouty  deposit  in  the  smaller  joints. 

(Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  porous  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  from  water ;  tufa. 

Top'ic,  n.  [Fr.  topique;  Lat.  topicus,  from  Gr.  topos,  a 
place.]  Any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument;  a  proba¬ 
ble  argument  drawn  from  the  several  circumstances 
and  positions  of  a  fact ;  also,  a  matter  treated  of ;  a 
subject,  as  of  conversation  or  meditation ;  a  general 
head  ;  a  point  or  matter  of  discussion  ;  as,  they  spoke 
on  desultory  topics.  —  An  argument  or  reason;  as, 
“  topics  brought  from  Scripture  and  reason.” — Swift. 

(Rhet.)  A  commonplace  of  argument  or  oratory. 

— pi.  A  system  or  scheme  of  argumentative  or  oratorical 
forms  or  commonplaces ;  as,  Aristotle’s  Topics. 

(Med.)  A  remedy  to  be  applied  outwardly  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body,  as  a  plaster,  a  blister,  a  poultice, 
and  the  like. 

Top'ic,  Top’ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  a  place  or  part;  local ;  limited;  as,  a  topical  applica¬ 
tion. —  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  topic  or  subject  of 
discourse,  or  to  a  general  head ;  consisting  of  a  topic  or 
topics;  as,  topical  matters.  — Not  demonstrative  or  con¬ 
clusive,  but  simply  probable;  as,  topical  or  probable  ar¬ 
guments. 

Topically,  adv.  Locally;  with  limitation  to  a  place; 
with  application  to  a  particular  part. 

Top  less,  a.  Having  no  top  ;  as,  a  topless  height. 

Top'Iitz,  or  Tieplitz,  a  town  and  watering-place  of 
Bohemia,  and  next  to  Carlsbad  the  most  popular  place 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Saubach,  a  small  stream  in  the  valley  between  the 
Erzgebirge  and  Mittelgebirge  mountains,  47  m.N.W.of 
Prague.  Fop.  3,000,  increasing  to  16.000  or  17,000  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  July  and  August. 

Top'man.  pi.  Topmex.  Among  sawyers,  the  man 
who  stands  above  the  saw-frame. 

(Naut.)  A  sailor  on  shipboard  on  duty  in  the  top. 

:  Top  mast,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  the  second 
mast,  or  that  which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast,  and 
below  the  top-gallant  mast. 

Top'niost,  a.  Highest ;  uppermost ;  of  greatest  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree. 

Topog  rapher,  Topographist.n.  One  who  is 

versed  or  skilled  in  topography. 

Topographic,  (-grdfik,)  Topographical. 

(grafi-kl.)  a.  [Fr .  topographique.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  topography. 

Topographical  surveying.  That  department  of  the 
art  of  surveying  which  has  reference  to  the  process  of 
determining  and  delineating  upon  a  plane  surface  the 
contour  or  figure  of  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  superficies. 

Topographically ,  adv.  In  a  topographical  manner; 
by  way  of  topography. 

Topog'raphy,  (-ra-fe,)  n.  [Fr.  topographie;  Gr.  topos, 
a  place,  and  graplie,  description.]  Strictly,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  place  or  locality,  or  the  science  of  describing  i 
places,  as  distinguished  from  chorography,  or  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  district,  and  from  geography,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth. 

Topol'ogy,  (-je,)  n.  [Gr.  topos,  place,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
Art  of,  or  scheme  divised  for.  aiding  the  memory  by  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  subject  with  something  analogous! 
thereto.  (R.) 

Top  ping,  p.  a.  Surpassing;  being  of  superior  eleva¬ 
tion.  —  Hence,  conveying  an  assumption  of  loftiness  or 
superiority.  —  Fine;  gay;  gallant;  showy.  (Low.) 

— n.  Act  of  cutting  off  the  top. — (  pi.)  That  which  is  parted 
from  the  hemp  in  the  process  of  hatchelling. 

(Naut.)  The  act  of  hauling  one  end  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other. 

Top'ping-lift,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tackle  for  raising  the 
outer  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom. 

Top'pingly,  adv.  In  a  proud  or  lofty  manner. 

Topple,  (top’ pi,)  v.  n.  [dim.  of  top.]  To  fall,  as  from 
a  top  or  height;  to  fall  forward  or  prone ;  to  pitch  or 
tumble  down  ;  as,  a  high  stool  toppUs  over. 

Top  -proud,  a.  Proud  to  the  superlative  degree;  as, 
a  top-proud  fellow. 

Top'-sail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  extended  across  a  ship's 
topmast,  and  next  below  the  top-gallant  sail. 

Top'  -sawyer,  n.  The  uppermost  sawyer  in  a  pit; 
hence,  one  eminent  in  a  line  of  business. 

Tops-and-bottoms,  n.  pi.  Small  rolls  of  dough, 
baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used 
for  infants’  food. 

Tops  field,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  132  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 


Topsfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

Tops'liani,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sagadahoc  co.,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Topsliam,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co., 
2u  in.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Top-shaped,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  child’s  top 
(Bot.)  Turbinate. 

Tops'm  a  ii,  n. ;  pi.  Topsmen.  The  chief  driver  of  a  h^d 
of  cattle.  —  A  topman,  or  top-sawyer. 

Top  -soil,  n.  The  upper  surface  of  the  soil. 
Top'-stone,  n.  The  upper  stone,  as  of  a  building,  or  a 
pile  of  stones,  Ac. 

Top'sy-turvy,  adv.  [From  top,  and  A.  S.  torfian,  to 
throw,  meaning  to  throw  over.]  With  the  top  or  head 
in  an  inverted  position;  upside-down  ;  as,  in  the  confu¬ 
sion,  everything  was  turned  topsy-turvy. 

Top'ton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Berks  co., 
19  m.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Toque,  (tok,)  Toquet,  (to-led’,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
bonnet  or  covering  for  the  head. 

Torch,  n.  [  Fr.  torche ;  Ir.  tor  via.]  A  large  candle ;  a 
flambeau;  alight  or  luminous  agent  formed  of  some 
combustible  substance,  as  of  resinous  wood,  or  of  twisted 
flax,  hemp,  Ac.,  soaked  with  tallow,  naphtha,  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  substauce ;  a  link. 

Torch  -bearer,  n.  [From  torch  and  hear.]  One  who 
carries  a  torch ;  a  link-boy  or  link-man. 
Torch'-ligtlt,  (-lit,)  n.  The  light  of  a  torch  or  flam¬ 
beau,  or  ol  torches.  —  Alight  kindled  to  supply  artifi- 
|  cial  illumination,  as  at  night;  as,  we  buried  our  dead  by 
|  torch-light. 

'Torch  - thistle,  (-thls’l.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
I  genus  Cereus,  order  Cactacem. 

Tor  ila.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  20  m.  from 
Klausenburg ;  pop.  8,192. 

Tordesillas,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Douro,  18  m. 

|  from  Valladolid  ;  pop.  4,416. 

Tore,  imp.  of  Tear,  q.v. 

Toren’tie.  a.  [Gr.  torentikos,  belonging  to  work  in  re¬ 
lief.]  (Sculp.)  A  term  applied  to  such  objects  as  are 
executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  and  polish  ;  but 
properly  to  all  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  Ac.,  and  often 
restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso- 
relievo.  But  in  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  sculpture  in 
any  style,  or  in  any  material,  whether  modelled,  carved, 
or  cast. 

Torgau,  (tor-goio’,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  46  m.  from  Dresden.  Here,  Nov.  11.  1760,  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  of  Prussia  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians. 
Torinese,  (to-reen-eez’ ,)  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Turin  ;  — plurally,  the  people  of  Turin. 

Tor  ment,  n.  [Fr.  tourment ;  Lat.  tormentum.  from 
torqueo,  to  twist.]  The  utmost  degree  of  misery,  either 
of  body  or  mind ;  acute  pain;  anguish  ;  torture ;  excru¬ 
ciating  distress  or  agitation.  —  That  which  produces 
pain,  anguish,  vexation,  or  misery. 

— v.  a.  To  subject  to  torment ;  to  put  to  acute  pain  or  an¬ 
guish;  to  inflict  intolerable  misery  upon,  whether  men¬ 
tally  or  physically;  as,  to  torment  a  prisoner  by  the  tor¬ 
ture. —  To  afflict ;  to  distress  ;  to  cause  pain  to  ;  as,  a 
person  tormented  with  the  toothache.  —  To  harass;  to 
tease  ;  to  vex,  as  by  petty  annoyances,  importunity,  and 
the  like;  as,  oue  is  quite  tormented  by  the  printer’s 
devil  wanting  copy.  —  To  throw  into  great  perturbation 
or  agitation. 

Torment  er,  n.  One  who  torments;  that  which  tor¬ 
ments. 

Tor'mentil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Fotentilla,  q.  v. 

Torment'ing'ly,  adv.  In  a  tormenting  manner. 
Tornient'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  torments; 
one  who  applies  penal  tortures :  as,  “  Let  his  tormentor, 
conscience,  find  him  out.”  — Milton. 

(Cookery.)  An  instrument  used  in  broiling  steaks  or 
bones, devilling  kidneys,  fowls,  Ac. 

Torinen'tress,  n.  A  female  who  inflicts  torment,  as 
the  termagant  wife  of  a  quiet  man. 

Tor'mes,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  prov.  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  falling  into  the 
Douro  on  the  border  of  Portugal. 

Tor'mina,  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  tormen.]  (Med.)  Same 
as  Gripes,  q.  v. 

Torn.  pp.  of  Tear,  q.  v. 

Tornado,  n.  [Sp.  tornada,  return  from  a  journey, 
from  tornar,  to  turn  or  return.]  A  hurricane ;  a  tempest ; 
a  violent  gust  of  wiud;  —  more  especially  applied  to 
those  circular  hurricanes  prevalent  in  the  W.  Indies; 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  the  changes  of 
the  monsoon.  T.  are  usually  accompanied  with  thun¬ 
der-storms  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  are  generally  of 
short  duration. 

Tor  iica,  a  small  town  in  the  N.  of  Fiuland.  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  stands  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river  Tornea;  Lat.  65°  50'  N.,  Lon.  24°  10' 
E.  It  is  often  visited  in  summer  by  travellers,  anxious 
to  witness  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  sun  remaining 
above  the  horizon  both  night  and  day  at  the  summer 
solstice. 

Tor'o,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S.W. 

coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Tor'o,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Leon,  on  the  Douro,  19 
m.  from  Zamora;  pop.  7. 60S. 

Tor'o,  ( Bo  ca  Bel, )  “Bull’s  Mouth,”  in  Cen.  America, 
a  strait  connecting  Chiriqui  lagoon  with  Caribbean  sea. 
Torok-Betze,  or  Turkish-Betsche,  (tor-ok-bets,)  a 
town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss.  Pop.  5,400. 

Toron  to,  a  city,  and  since  1867  the  cap.  prov.  Ontario 
and  York  co.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
cap.  of  Upper  Canada  from  1794  to  1841,  and  of  tha 
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united  provinces,  with  Quebec,  alternately,  until  1858. 
T.  contains  many  superior  public  and  private  buildings; 
among  the  former  are  the  university,  government  house, 
custom  house,  and  post-office,  opera-house,  city  hall,  St. 
Lawrence  hall,  several  colleges,  free  schools,  and  the 
legislative  building.  T.  has  an  excellent  harbor,  is  pret¬ 
tily  situated  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade;  manufac¬ 
tures  annually  over  Sl5,OUO,O00.  Pop.  (1897)  205,260. 

Toroil'to,  in  Iowa,  a  oost-town  of  Clinton  co. 

Toropcz  ,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Toropa;  pop.  9,200. 

Toros©'.  To'rous,  a.  [Lat.  torosus,  from  torusT]  ( Bot .) 
Protuberant :  as,  a  torose  petiole. 

Torpetl'iiioiis,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  presenting  the 
characteristics  of,  a  torpedo ;  stupefying ;  exercising  a 
benumbing  or  repellent  influence. 

Torpe'tlo,  n. ;  pi.  Torpedoes.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo,  to 
benumb.]  ( Zoiil .)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Raiidse. 
The  T.,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  electric  shock 
which  the  fish  diffuses  through  any  one  who  touches  it, 
iuhabits  the  European  seas,  is  flat,  and  of  a  nearly  cy¬ 
lindrical  form;  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
color  above  and  light  beneath  ;  and  the  tail  is  short, 
with  the  dorsal  fins  placed  in  close  proximity  (Fig.  2515). 
The  electrical  apparatus  with  which  this  creature  is  en¬ 
dowed  is  formed 
of  two  organs 
lodged  on  either 
side  of  the  head, 
and  encom¬ 
passed  by  the 
gills  and  the  an¬ 
terior  border  of 
the  pectoral  fins. 

{Navy.)  A  n 
explosive  agent 
arranged  with  mechanism  especially  for  blowing  up 
ships,  invented  by  Mr.  1).  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  in 
1776 ;  first  efficiently  devised  by  Fulton,  18U5 ;  subse¬ 
quently  perfected  by  Colt,  and  used  by  the  Russians  in 
the  Crimean  War,  1854;  very  largely  used  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  during  the  U.  S.  Civil  War,  and  now  employed 
by  all  maritime  nations  as  a  weapon  of  defence  and  of¬ 
fence.  Those  employed  for  defence  are  mostly  ot  the 
submarine-mine  type,  for  use  in  harbors  and  water- 
channels,  where  they  may  be  exploded  either  by  direct 
contact  or  by  electric  connection  from  the  shore,  upon 
the  intrusion  of  a  hostile  vessel.  Those  employed  for 
offence  are  usually  dirigible  (that  is,  steerable)  or  lo¬ 
comotive,  and  are  either  directed  from  the  shore  or 
launched  from  vessels  known  as  torpedo  boats.  (Fora 
complete  description  of  these,  see  Torpedo  and  Torpe¬ 
do  Boat,  in  Section  II.)  The  submarine-mine  class 
of  torpedoes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  that  ex¬ 
plode  by  direct  contact  of  superposed  rods  or  feelers; 
(2)  those  fired  by  electricity,  on  contact;  (3)  those 
fired  by  electricity  by  observation  from  the  shore. 
In  a  common  form  of  the  first  class,  when  a  ship 
impinges  on  the  feelers  a  rod  is  deflected  from 
the  perpendicular ;  a  ring  at  its  lower  end  breaks 
a  glass  tube,  and  an  acid  acting  chemically  on  lime 
generates  great  heat,  and  explodes  the  powder.  In  the 
second  class  of  submarine-mine  torpedoes,  a  covered 
wire  is  laid  from  a  battery  on  shore  to  the  inside  of  a 
metal  cylinder  in  the  middle  of  the  torpedo.  The 
other  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  water.  An  iron  rod  rises  from  the  center  of  the 
torpedo,  with  attached  feelers.  Its  lower  end  has  a 
certain  play  within  the  metallic  cylinder.  When  an 
enemy’s  ship  approaches,  the  shore  communication  is 
made  complete  by  attendants  on  the  land;  if  the  ship 
strike  the  feel-rod,  the  lower  end  is  brought  against  the 
side  of  the  cylinder,  ;.nd  from  the  strong  conductivity 
of  the  water  the  entire  circuit  is  immediately  formed, 
when  the  apparatus  explodes.  These  are 
best  adapted  for  rivers  or  parts  near  the 
shore.  In  the  third  class  of  submarine 
mine  there  are  two  observers  at  sepa¬ 
rate  points  in  the  wire  circuit  connect¬ 
ing  the  torpedo  with  the  electric  battery, 
who  look  along  lines  intersecting  at  the 
machine.  Each  maintains  the  electric 
connection  at  his  station  so  long  as  an 
enemy’s  ship  is  over  his  line  of  view', 
and  when  both  observers  simultaneously 
connect,  the  electric  circuit  becomes  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  powder  is  blown  up,  the 
ship  being  of  necessity  where  the  lines  of 
sight  cross. 

Simple  forms  of  torpedoes  are  also  made 
for  the  development  of  flow  in  oil  wells. 

(See  Oil  Wells.)  They  serve  both  to 
start  a  successful  flow,  and  to  revive  the 
flow  after  it  ceases,  by  breaking  up  the  oil- 
sand  about  the  lower  part  of  the  well,  and 
creating  numerous  fissures  leading  to  the 
central  point.  The  most  common  way  of 
exploding  such  torpedoes  is  to  lower  them 
into  place,  and  drop  a  plunger  from  above, 
but  they  have  also  been  exploded  by  time¬ 
fuses,  and  by  electrial  actiou  from  a  wire. 
Nitro-glycerine  is  the  usual  explosive  em¬ 
ployed  in  torpedoing  oil-wells.  A  yet 
smaller  form  of  torpedo  is  made  in  the  form  Fig.  2516. 
of  a  cai  fridge,  designed  to  be  placed  on 
the  rail  in  advance  of  an  approaching  train  to  warn 
the  engineer  of  some  danger,  as  that  a  drawbridge  is 
open  beyond.  The  smallest  form  of  torpedo  is  a  toy, 
consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  fine  gravel  and  some 
fulminate  wrapped  in  paper,  and  designed  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded  by  concussion  as  a  toy.  Fig.  2516  shows  a  form 
of  torpedo  much  employed  in  blasting  oil-wells. 


Torpe'do-eateh'er.  n.  (Nary.)  The  name  given 
to  a  class  of  small  vessels,  ranging  from  500  to  1,000 
tons  displacement,  and  having  engines  of  high  power 
with  a  correspondingly  high  rate  of  speed.  These 
vessels  are  not  armored,  nor  do  they  carry  a  battery, 
one  or  two  rapid-fire  guns  of  from  2-in.  to  4-in.  caliber 
being  their  usual  armament.  They  are  designed  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  torpedo  boats,  their  comparatively 
small  size  and  rapid  movements  enabling  them  to  over¬ 
take  and  perhaps  destroy  the  former  before  they  can 
inflict  damage  upon  the  larger  vessels  of  a  fleet.  The 
English  navy  is  well  supplied  with  vessels  of  this  type, 
as  are  several  other  European  powers ;  at  this  time 
there  are  none  under  the  U.  S.  flag. 

Torpescence,  (-pts'sens,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
turpescent ;  torpidness;  numbness;  stolidity;  stupidity. 

Torpescent,  (-pUs'sent,)  a.  [Lat.  torpescens.]  Becom¬ 
ing  torpid  or  numb,  or  incapable  of  motion. 

Tor'|>i<l.  a.  [Lat.  torpid  us,  from  torpeo,  to  be  motion¬ 
less.]  Stiff;  benumbed;  stupefied;  having  lost  motion, 
or  the  power  of  exertion  or  feeling;  as,  a  torpid  animal. 
—  Hence,  dull;  stupid;  stolid;  lazy;  sluggish;  inac¬ 
tive;  as,  a  torpid  nature. 

Torpidity,  Tor'pidness,  Tor'pitude,  n. 

State  of  being  torpid;  numbness.  —  Hence,  sluggish¬ 
ness;  dullness;  laziness;  stupidity. 

Tor'pify,  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  torpified.)  [Lat.  tor- 
pidus,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  numb  or  benumb  ;  to 
make  torpid. 

Tor  por,  n.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo.)  State  of  being  torpid; 
numbness;  inactivity;  loss  of  motion,  or  of  the  power 
of  motion. —  Hence,  dullness ;  sluggishness;  stupidity. 

Torporif'ie,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  stupefy  or  to 
produce  torpor. 

Torquay,  {tor-ice,)  a  watering-place  of  England,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Devon,  18  m.  S.  of  Exeter  ;  pop.  17,000. 

Torque,  Tore,  (tork,)  n.  [Lat.  torqueo. J  (Archseol.) 
Among  the  ancient  Celtic,  Gallic,  and  Teutonic  races,  a 
collar  or  neck-chain  of  thick  gold  wires  twisted  together. 

Torqued,  {torkt,)  a.  [From  Lat.  torquere,  to  twist.] 
Wreathed ;  twisted ;  intertwined. 

{Her.)  Bent ;  twisted;  —  as  a  dolphin  haurient,  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

Torre  del  Greco, (for  del  grai'lco,)a.  town  of  S.  Italy, 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  7  m.  from  Naples.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  eruption  of  1795.  Pop.  10,411. 

Torre  dell’  Anmiiiziata,  (-a-noon-che-a'ta,) a  town 
of  S.  Italy,  on  the  S.  base  of  Vesuvius,  13  m.  S.E.  of 
Naples;  pop.  15,247. 

Torre  don  Gi  ineno,  {-je-mai'no,)  a  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Solado,  10  m.  from  Jaen;  pop.  6,700. 

Torrefaction,  (-fdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torre- 
facio.]  Act  of  torrefying;  operation  of  drying  by  a 
fire;  the  operation  of  roasting  ores;  also,  the  drying  or 
roasting  of  drugs  on  a  metallic  plate,  placed  over  or 
before  coals  of  fire,  till  they  become  friable  to  the 
fingers,  or  till  some  other  desired  effect,  is  produced.  — 
State  of  being  torrefied. 

Tor'refy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tonffer.]  To  make  dry  by  heat 
or  fire. 

{Metail.)  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

( Pharm .)  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs. 

Tor'rent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrens  —  torreo,  to  burn.] 
A  violent,  rushing  stream  of  water  falling  suddenly 
from  high  lands  or  mountains,  where  there  have  been 
heavy  rains,  or  an  extraordinary  dissolution  of  snow;  a 
violent,  rushiug  stream  of  any  other  fluid,  as  of  lava; 
a  stream  suddenly  raised,  and  running  rapidly,  as  down 
a  precipice;  as,  a  roaring  torrent.  —  Metaphorically, any 
violent  or  rapid  flow,  or  strong  current ;  as,  a  torrer.i  of 
words. 

— a.  Rushing  or  rolling  in  a  rapid  stream ;  as,  “  waves 
of  torrent  fire.”  —  Milton. 

Torrente,  ( tor-ent'e ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  5  m.  from  Va¬ 
lencia  ;  pop.  5,626. 

Torrential,  (-ren'shal,)  a.  Caused  by,  or  exhibiting 
the  characteristics  of,  a  torrent,  (r.) 

Torren'tine,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  or 
rushing  like  a  torrent. 

Tor'resdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  City,  on  the  Delaware,  14  m.  N. 
of  the  State  House. 

Tor'res  No  vas,  a  walled  town  of  Portugal,  20  m. 
from  Santarem ;  pop.  4,632. 

Tor'res  Strait,  a  channel  about  18  m.  in  width,  lying 
between  N.  Australia  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  in  Lat. 
9°  20'  and  10°  40'  N.,  Lon.  142°  30'  E. 

Tor'res  Ve'clras,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  Es- 
tremadura,  28  m.  from  Lisbon  ;  pop.  2,500. —  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  lines  of  defence  established  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  French. 

Tor'rey,  in  New  Fork,  a  township  of  Yates  co.,  on 
Seneca  Lake. 

Torreya,  n.  [After  Dr.  Torrey, an  American  botanist, 
B.  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1798.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Taxacem,  to  which  the  name  of  Stinking- 
Yews  has  been  given,  from  the  disagreeable  smell  given 
off  by  the  leaves  and  wood  when  bruised  or  burnt.  They 
are  small  evergreen  trees  of  N.  America,  China,  or 
Japan,  and  grow'  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  with  two-ranked 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  and  dioecious  flowers. 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  a  celebrated  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  philosopher,  B.  1608,  at  Faenza  ;  began  his 
education  under  the  Jesuits  there,  and  completed  it  at 
Rome;  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Galileo,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  academy 
of  Florence.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
barometer,  and  for  his  improvements  in  microscopes 
and  telescopes.  D.  1647. 

Torricellian  Tube  and  Vacuum.  See  Ba¬ 
rometer. 


Fig.  2515. —  common  torpedo. 


Tor'rid,  a.  [Fr.  torride;  Lat.  torridus,  from  torreo,  to 
parch.]  Dried  with  heat;  parched;  as,  a  torrid  desert. — 
Burning;  parching;  intensely  hot;  as,  a  torrid  climate. 

Torrid  zone.  (Phys.  Geog.)  The  zone  of  the  earth  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It 
extends  from  the  equator,  on  both  sides,  to  the  parallel 
corresponding  to  the  sun’s  greatest  declination,  about 
23)4  degrees. 

Tor'ridness.  n.  State  of  being  torrid. 

Tor'ring lord,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Lich¬ 
field  co.,  26  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Tor'ring  tou,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Lich¬ 
field  co.,  22  m.  VV'.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Torse,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus  —  torquere,  to  twist.] 
{Her.)  A  wreath  or  chaplet. 

Tor'sel.  n.  {Arch.)  Anything  in  a  twisted  form. 

Torsliok’,  or  Torjok,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Tver,  on  the  Tverza,  35  m.  from  Tver.  Manuf. 
Colored  Russian  leather  shoes  and  gloves.  Fop.  18,000. 

Torsibil'ity,  n.  The  tendency  to  untwist  after  being 
twisted ;  as,  the  torsibility  of  a  cord. 

Torsion,  {tor’ shun,)  n.  [F’r. ;  Lat.  torsio,  from  torqueo, 
to  twist.]  Act  of  turning,  twining,  or  twisting;  the 
twisting  or  wrenching  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a 
lateral  force. 

{Mech.)  That  force  by  which  a  thread,  as  of  wire,  re¬ 
turns  to  a  state  of  rest  after  it  has  been  twisted  by  being 
turned  round  on  its  axis. 

{Geom.)  The  departure  of  a  curve  from  the  plane 
containing  three  consecutive  elements. 

Torsion  balance.  (Phys.)  See  Electrometer. 

Torsional.  (- tor'shun-al ,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  , 
to,  or  resulting  from,  torsion ;  as,  torsional  force. 

Torsk,  Tusk,  Cusk,  n.  (Zoiil.)  Brosmius  vulgaris,  a 
fish  of  the  family  Gadidx,  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  2  feet  long,  and 
is  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  cod. 

Torso,  n.  [It.J  (Sculp.)  The  trunk  of  the  human  body; 

—  a  term  usually  applied  to  mutilated  statues  from 
which  the  head  and  limbs  are  broken. 

Tors'var,  or  Torzburg,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  20  m. 
from  Kronstadt.  Pop.  7,000. 

Tort,  n.  [F’r.,  from  Lat.  tortus,  twisted.]  (Law.)  A 
wrongful  act,  for  which  an  action  will  lie ;  a  form  of 
action  brought  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  arising 
from  breaches  of  contract. 

Tortieol'lis,  n.  [F’rom  Lat.  tortus,  twisted,  and  col- 
lum,  neck.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Wry-neck,  q.  v. 

Tortilla,  (-teel'yd.)  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  unleavened 
pancake  or  maize  meal,  baked  on  a  lieated  hearth;  —  a 
favorite  comestible  among  the  Mexicans. 

Tortious,  (tor'shus,)  a.  [F’rom  tort.]  Injurious ;  done 
by  wrong. 

(Law.)  Implying  tort. 

Tor'tiously,  adv.  Iti  a  tortious  manner;  wrongfully. 

Tor'tive,  a.  [From  Lat.  tortus.]  Twisted;  wreathed; 
as,  the  pine’s  tortive  grain. 

Tortoise,  ( tor'tois ,  or  tor'tis,)  n  [Fr.  tortue,  from  Lat. 
torqueo,  tortus,  to  wind,  to  twist.]  (Zoiil.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  group  of  Chelonian  reptiles,  which  once  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  order,  but  is  now  much  restricted. 
The  popular  name  T.  is  never  given  to  the  marine  Che- 
lonians,  which  are  called  Turtles,  and  although  it  is 
sometimes  given  —  generally  with  a  prefix,  as  Marsh  T., 
River  T.,  Fresh-water  T.  —  to  the  kinds  which  inhabit 
Iresh  water,  yet  when  used  by  itself,  it  is  commonly 
the  designation  of  what  are  distinctively  called  Land 
Tortoises,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Testudo  as  now  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  genera  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  See 
Chelonia,  Terrapin,  Testudo,  Turtle,  &c. 

(Mil.)  Same  as  Testudo,  q.  v. 

Tor'toise-beetle,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Cassida, 

Tor  toise-shell,  n.  (Com.)  The  shell  of  the  Testudo 
imbricata,  separated  into  thin  plates,  and  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  decorative  purposes.  It  softens  in  hot 
water,  and  if  then  placed  in  metal  moulds,  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  any  ornamental  figures ;  the  horn  being 
afterwards  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  figures  become 
permanent.  Razor-  and  knife-handles,  combs,  and  a 
variety  of  ornamental  articles  are  produced  by  this 
means.  T.  S.  is  so  called  because  formerly  all  the  che¬ 
lonia  were  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  Tor¬ 
toises. 

Torto'Ia,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
Lat.  18°  24'  N.,  Lon.  64°  32'  W.  It  is  12  m.  long,  w'ith 
a  breadth  of  4  m. 

Torto'na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Scrivia,  12  m.  from 
Alessandria.  Manuf.  Silk,  &c.  Pop.  12,876. 

Torto'sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Ebro,  42 
m.  from  Tarragona.  Manuf.  Paper,  glass,  Ac.  Pop.  21,000. 

Torts'biirg1.  See  Torsvar. 

Tor'trix.  or  Tort rie'idte,  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  tortus, 
twisted.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  and  family  of  nocturnal  lepi- 
dopterous  in¬ 
sects,  com¬ 
prising  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group 
of  minute, 
generally 
dull  -  colored 
moths,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by 
their  broad, 
entire  fore- 
wings,  which 
form  a  trian¬ 
gle  with  the 
body  when  at 
rest.  The  lar¬ 
vae  are  naked 
fleshy  grubs, 
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-which,  for  the  most  part,  take  up  their  abode  in  a  leaf 
curled  up  by  the  insect  itself  (Fig.  251')  and  fastened 

(with  silken  threads,  forming  a  cylindrical  tube,  open  at 
eacli  end,  which  thus  serves  them  for  abode  and  food; 
others  frequent  the  young  buds  and  shoots  of  various 
plants,  fastening  several  of  the  leaves  together  so  firmly 
as  to  impede  its  growth  ;  others,  again,  find  their  home 
in  the  pulpy  substance  of  various  fruits,  particularly  the 
apple  and  plum. 

Tortll'g-a,  [Sp.  Tortorse, Jan  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  be¬ 
longing  to  Venezuela,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  55  m.  W. 
of  Margarita,  15  long,  and  8  wide. 

Tortuga,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  85  m.  S. 
of  Tiburon. 

Tortuga,  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Hayti,  22  m. 

long,  and  5  m.  broad  ;  Lat.  20°  N.,  Lon.  72°  36'  W. 
Tortiijras,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Nuevitas,  26  m.  long,  and  6  broad. 

Tortu'gas,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  the  U. 
States,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120  in. 
W.S.W.  of  Cape  Fancha,  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida; 
Lat.  24°  37'  N.,  Lon.  83°  W.  They  are  10  in  number,  on 
one  of  which,  called  Bush  or  Garden  Key,  is  a  light¬ 
house. 

Tortulons,  ( tort'u-lus ,)  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Bulged  out 
at  intervals,  like  a  knotted  cord. 

Tortuose',  a.  Same  as  Tortuous,  q.  v. 
Tortuos'ity.  n.  Same  as  Tortuousness,  q.  v. 
Tor'tlious.  Tortuose',  a.  [Fr.  tortueux ;  Lat.  tor- 
tuosus,  full  of  crooks  or  turns.]  Wreathed;  twisted: 
winding;  deflected;  bent  in  different  ways;  as,  a  tortu¬ 
ous  road. — Deviating  from  right  or  straightforwardness  ; 
wrong;  erroneous;  mischievous;  as,  a  tortuous  policy. 
Tor'tuously,  adv.  In  a  tortuous  manner. 
Tor'tuousness,  Tortuos'ity,  n.  State  of  being 
tortuous,  twisted,  or  deflected;  wreath;  flexure. 
Torturuble,  a.  That  may  be  tortured. 

Torture,  ( toj-t’chur ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  tnrtura,  from 
tortus ,  to  twist  ]  Acute  pain;  mental  or  bodily  anguish 
or  suffering;  torment;  pang  ;  agony  ;  as,  the  torture  of 
a  guilty  conscience. 

— In  a  legal  sense,  T.  designates  the  application  of  bodily 
pain  in  order  to  extort  confession  from  a  suspected  per¬ 
son  or  condemned  criminal.  Sometimes,  however,  al¬ 
though  improperly,  the  term  has  been  used  to  signify 
the  torments  to  which  condemned  criminals  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  part  of  their  punishment.  With  the  ancient 
Romans,  it  was  only  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  slaves. 
Judicial  T.  formed  part  of  all  the  legal  systems  of  Eu¬ 
rope  wherein  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  ;  still.it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  had  recourse  to  until 
the  13th  century.  But  when  this  severe  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  received  the  ecclesiastical  sanction,  its  employ¬ 
ment  became  painfully  general.  By  the  Inquisition  it 
was  resorted  to  upon  every  occasion,  and  under  its  most 
terrible  forms.  The  last  instance  of  T.  in  England  took 
place  in  1640,  and  was  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1708.  In 
France  it  was  partially  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Louis 
XVI.,  in  1780;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Revolution  that 
it  was  finally  swept  away.  Human  ingenuity  seems  to 
have  been  boundless  in  the  invention  of  instruments 
capable  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite  and  prolonged 
sufferings  by  means  of  T.  One  of  the  most  fearful  and 

!most  commonly  resorted  to  was  the  Rack,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  mental  torture  ;  to  pain  to  extremity  ; 
to  torment;  to  vex;  to  harass  ;  to  worry;  as,  to  torture 
one’s  mind  with  jealous  doubts.  —  To  punish  judicially 
witli  torture ;  to  put  to  the  rack ;  as,  to  torture  a  sus¬ 
pected  traitor. 

Tor  turer,  n.  One  who,  in  former  times, administered 
the  punishment  of  torture;  —  hence,  a  tormentor. 
Tor'Iiiringly,  adv.  So  as  to  torture,  torment,  or 
harass. 

Torturous,  ( tort'yoor-us ,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  involving,  or  characterized  by  torture;  as,  torturous 
punishment. 

Tor'tlious,  Tor'll  lose.  a.  [From  Lat.  torus.’]  ( Bot .) 

Resembling  a  knotted  cord;  tortulons. 

To  rus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  protuberance.]  (Arch.)  The  semi¬ 
circular  moulding  at  the  base  of  a  column  (Fig.  650). 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Thalamus,  q.  v. 

To'ry,  n.  [According  to  Archbishop  French,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Irish  Rapparees,  who  robbed  and  plun¬ 
dered  while  professing  to  be  in  arms  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  from  them  transferred,  about  the 
year  1680,  to  those  who  sought  to  maintain  the  extreme 
prerogative  of  the  crown.]  (Eng.  Eol.)  The  name  origi¬ 
nally  given  to  an  adherent  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  English  monarchy,  and  to  the  apostolical  hie¬ 
rarchy; —  opposed  to  Whig,  q.  v.;  —  in  a  more  modern 
sense,  one  who,  in  political  bias  and  principles,  always 
leans  to  Church  and  State,  supports  the  regal,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  aristocratical  institutions,  as  by  law  established, 
and  is  jealous  of  the  extension  of  democratic  power  and 
radical  constitutional  changes  ;  —  the  term  is  now  to  a 
certain  degree  extinct,  the  party-name  now  assumed 
being  that  of  Conservatives,  as  opposed  to  the  Liberals. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch, 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  and  favored  its 
claims  against  the  American  colonies;  a  Royalist;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  Whig. 

—a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Tories,  or  to  conserva¬ 
tive  principles  in  politics  or  religion. 

To  ryism,  (_-izm,)  n.  The  political  faith  and  principles 
professed  by  the  Tories. —  In  the  more  modern  sense, 
Conservatism,  as  opposed  to  Liberalism. 

Toss,  t).  a.  (imp.  and/ip.  tossed,  or  tost.)  [Ger.  stossen ; 
W.  tosiau).]  To  fling  or  throw  with  the  hand ;  —  partic¬ 
ularly,  to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  or 
•to  fling  upward ;  as,  to  loss  a  ball,  to  toss  a  penny  in  the 


air.  —  To  lift  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  violent 
motion ;  as,  to  toss  up  the  head,  to  toss  a  person  in  a 
blanket.  —  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  or  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other:  to  make  to  upheave  and  to  subside  alter¬ 
nately;  as,  a  boat  is  tossed  on  the  waves. — To  agitate, 
disturb,  harass,  or  make  restless  ;  as,  adversity  tosses  the 
temper.  —  To  tumble  over;  to  keep  in  play;  as,  he  tossed 
over  the  books,  volume  by  volume. —  To  toss  off,  to  drink 
promptly  or  rapidly ;  as,  he  tossed  off  his  magnum  of 
claret.  —  To  toss  the  oars.  (Naut.)  To  salute,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  oars,  blades  up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

— v.  n.  To  be  tossed.  —  To  roll  and  tumble;  to  writhe; 
to  be  in  violent  commotion ;  as,  tossing  and  tumbling 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

To  toss  for,  to  gamble  for ;  to  throw  dice  for ;  as,  to 
toss  for  drinks.  —  To  toss  up,  to  throw  a  coin  into  the 
air,  and  wager  on  which  side  it  will  drop ;  as,  to  toss  up 
for  choice  of  ground. 

— n.  Act  of  tossing  ;  a  throwing  upward  or  with  a  jerk  ; 
as,  the  toss  of  a  pancake.  —  A  throwing  up  of  the  head 
with  a  jerk. 

Tos'ser,  n.  One  who  tosses. 

Tos'sily,  adv.  Scornfully  ;  contemptuously. 

Tos'sing,  n.  Act  of  throwing  upward ;  a  violent  com¬ 
motion  ;  a  sudden  rising  and  falling;  a  rolling  and 
tumbling. 

Toss'pot,  n.  An  habitual  toper;  a  drunkard. 

Tos'sy,  a.  Tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  pride;  — 
hence,  supercilious ;  proud ;  contemptuous. 

Tost,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Toss,  q.  v. 

Tot,  n.  Anything  wee  or  small; — used  as  a  term  of 
fondness. 

To  tal,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat  lotus,  all,  the 
whole.]  Whole;  full;  complete;  as,  the  total  amount, 
a  total  loss. 

— Integral  ;  not  divided  ;  entire  ;  as,  total  responsibility. 

— n.  The  whole  ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount ;  as,  to  form 
a  total. 

Total'ity,  n.  [Fr.  tolalite ;  L.  Lat.  totalitas.]  The 
whole  sum,  quantity,  or  amount. 

To'talize,  v.  a.  To  make  total,  entire,  or  complete. 

To'tally,  adv.  In  a  total  manner;  wholly;  fully;  en¬ 
tirely  ;  completely- ;  thoroughly ;  as,  the  thing  is  totally 
impossible. 

To'talnt*ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  total. 

Tota'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  12  ru.  from  Lorca ; 
pop.  9,437. 

Tote,  i).  a.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  To  carry ;  to  bear ;  to 
convey.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

— n.  [From  Lat.  tot  us,  whole.]  All ;  the  complete  or  en¬ 
tire  body  or  amount.  (Colloq.) 

To'teni,  n.  A  rude  diagram  as  of  a  bird,  beast,  reptile, 
&c. ;  —  used  by  the  N.  American  Indians  as  a  symbolic 
appellation  of  a  family. 

T*o  tli  'er.  A  colloquial  and  vulgar  contraction  of  the 
other. 

Toties  quoties,  (to’she-ez  kwO’she-ez.)  [Lat.]  As 
often  as. 

To'tila,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  from  Justinian.  In  545-47  he  was  de¬ 
feated  in  several  engagements  by  Belisarius  ;  but  after 
the  departure  of  that  general  he  regained  possession  of 
all  the  countries  he  had  formerly  taken.  Slain  in  bat¬ 
tle,  552. 

Tot'nes,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Dart, 
22  m.  from  Exeter  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Totonicapan',  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  100 
m.  N.W.  of  Guatemala ;  pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Totten  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Richmond 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  New  York. 

Tot  ter,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tealtian,  tealtrian.]  To  vacillate : 
to  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall ;  to  stagger  ;  as,  a  tot¬ 
tering  oh\  man.  —  To  shake;  to  reel ;  as,  ”  Troy  totters 
to  her  fall.”  —  Dryden. 

Tot'terer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  totters. 

Tottle,  (tbt'tl,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Toddle,  q.  v. 

To'ty,  n.  A  Polynesian  term  for  a  sailor  or  fisherman. 

Toucan,  (loo'kan,)  n.  (Eobl.)  See  Ramphastid.e. 

(Asfron.)  A  small  modern  constellation  of  the  S.  hem¬ 
isphere. 

Touch,  (tuch,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  toucher;  It.  toccare;  Lat. 
tango,  from  Gr.  thingga.no .]  To  come  close  to,  so  that 
no  space  intervenes;  to  come  or  be  in  contact  with;  to 
be  in  conjunction  with;  to  put  the  hand,  finger,  foot,  or 
anything  else  on  or  against;  to  hit  or  strike  against; 
to  meet ;  to  be  a  tangent  to ;  as,  to  touch  one’s  hat  in 
saluting.  —  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  —  To 
arrive  at ;  to  reach ;  to  come  or  attain  to  ;  as,  “  I  have 
touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness.”  (Shaks.) 
—  To  concern  ;  to  relate  to ;  to  have  reference  or  regard 
to  ;  as,  your  remarks  do  not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  — 
To  handle  slightly  ;  to  deal  with  gently  or  superficially. 
— To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  as,  touch  not  anything 
without  my  permission. — To  move,  as  the  sensibility; 
to  melt;  to  mollify ;  to  soften  ;  to  affect,  as  the  mind  or 
sympathies;  as,  a  touching  incident.  —  To  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  ;  to  have  a  tangible  effect  on ;  as,  this  chisel 
will  not  touch  so  hard  a  wood.  —  To  mark  or  delineate 
with  slight  strokes;  as,  to  touch  a  sketch  in  crayons. — 
To  infect ;  to  seize  upon  in  some  slight  degree  ;  as,  a  per¬ 
son  touched  with  the  small-pox.  —  To  afflict,  distress,  or 
provoke ;  to  treat  with  slight  or  contempt ;  as,  he  was 
touched  to  the  quick. — To  strike  or  play  on,  as  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument ;  as,  “  With  fairy  hands  she  touched 
the  strings.”  (Davies.)  —  To  perform,  as  a  musical  or 
concerted  piece ;  to  play ;  as,  the  minstrels  touched  a 
lively  tune.  —  To  influence  by  impulse ;  to  impel  forci¬ 
bly  ;  to  sway  ;  as,  do  not  think  to  touch  the  bent  of  his 
disposition.  —  To  affect  with  partial  insanity ;  —  seldom 
used  except  participially  ;  as,  he  appeal’s,  at  times,  some¬ 
what  touched  in  his  head. 


To  touch  up,  to  renovate,  or  improve  by  adding  slight 
touches,  emendations,  or  corrections  ;  to  repair ;  to  re¬ 
store  ;  as,  to  touch  up  a  picture,  to  touch  p  a  faded  com¬ 
plexion  by  meaus  of  cosmetics. 

— v.  n.  To  come  or  be  in  contact ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  junc¬ 
tion  or  connection,  so  that  no  space  intervenes  ;  as,  two 
spheres  touch  only  at  points.  (Johnson.)  —  To  fasten;  to 
attach  to  ;  to  take  effect  on. — To  treat  anythingslightly 
or  desultorily  in  discourse  or  argument;  to  pass  com¬ 
ment  gently; — frequently  before  on  or  upon;  as,  to 
touch  incidentally  on  a  certain  topic. 

(Naut.)  To  have  the  sails  so  set  that  they  shiver 
when  the  wind  comes  edgeways  upon  them. 

To  touch  and  go.  (Naut.)  To  keep  the  ship  as  much 
in  the  wind’s  eye  as  possible.  —  To  touch  at,  to  call  at 
or  pay  a  bi’ief  visit  to ;  as,  the  ship  touched  at  the  Azores 
to  take  in  water.  —  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to  come  or  go 
to  for  a  short  time;  as,  to  touch  upon  the  enchanted 
coast. 

— n.  [Fr.  touche.]  Act  of  touching;  contact;  state  of 
being  touched;  the  junction  of  two  bodies  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  without  intervening  space;  as,  a  razor  wound3 
with  a  touch  that  is  scarcely  felt. 

— Particular  relation  ;  personal  reference  or  application ; 
as,  speech  of  touch  to  others.  (Bacon.) —  Power  of  excit¬ 
ing  or  enlisting  the  affections  or  sensibilities.  —  An 
emotion,  affection,  or  passion  ;  as,  “  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  (Shaks.)  —  Test;  that  by 
which  anything  is  examined ;  tried  quality ;  proof ; 
criterion;  as,  “He  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch.”  (Mon¬ 
trose.)  —  A  stroke  ;  as,  a  touch  of  sarcasm ; — hence,  rail¬ 
lery;  animadversion;  reproof;  censure;  rebuke;  as,  a 
touch  of  conscience.  —  Single  act  or  stroke  of  a  brush  or 
pencil  on  a  drawing  or  picture  ;  as,  to  apply  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch.  —  Feature ;  lineament ;  portraiture  ;  as,  “  A 
son  .  .  .  the  very  same  in  every  touch.”  (Dryden.)  —  A 
hint ;  a  slight  notice  ;  a  suggestion  ;  an  insinuation  ;  as, 
to  give  a  touch  to  the  memory.  —  Act  of  the  hand  on  an 
instrument  of  music ;  —  and  hence,  musical  notes ;  as,  a 
crisp  touch  on  the  violin.  —  A  slight  essay ;  a  brief 
sketch ;  a  literary  bagatelle ;  as,  a  sixpenny  touch. 
(Swift.) —  A  little ;  a  modicum  ;  a  slight  quantity  inter¬ 
mixed  ;  as,  a  touch  of  the  Irish  brogue. 

(Physiol.)  One  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  like  the  other  senses, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exists  in  all  parts  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  presence  of  a  stimulus  by  ordinary  sensation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  or  exaltation  of  common 
sensation  or  sensibility.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
outward  covering  of  the  body,  the  skin,  but  is  also 
shared  in  a  minor  and  modified  degree  by  parts  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  which  are,  indeed,  continuous  pro¬ 
longations  of  the  same  substance.  In  no  essential  par¬ 
ticular,  however,  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  com¬ 
mon  sensibility  which  resides  in  the  deeper  organs  of 
the  body.  The  nerves  on  which  it  depends  are  the  same 
as  those  which  confer  ordinary  sensation  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  certain  parts  in  which 
the  sense  of  T.  is  much  more  acute  than  in  others;  as 
the  tongue,  lips,  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  Ac.  These  are 
more  abundantly  than  other  parts  studded  with  numer¬ 
ous  papilla:,  on  which  this  sense  mainly  depends.  Each 
papilla  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  and  also  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  terminal  nerve-fibres,  on  which  its 
exquisite  sensibility  depends.  The  papillw  do  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  external  objects,  but,  like  the  rest 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  skin,  are  covered  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  epithelium  forming  the  cuticle  or  epidermis. 
By  the  sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  w  ith 
the  size,  form,  and  other  external  characters  of  bodies. 
The  distinctness  and  intensity  of  a  sensation  in  the 
nerves  of  T.  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  mind  cooperates  with  the  feeling;  for  if  the 
mind  does  not  thus  cooperate,  the  sensation  remains 
unperceived,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  painful  sensation 
becomes  more  intolerable  the  more  the  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  it. 

(Paint.)  The  peculiar  handling  of  a  picture  common 
to  a  painter,  and  by  which  his  works  may  be  known. 

(Mus.)  Characteristic  method  of  action;  style  of  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  keys  of  an  instrument  to  the  fingers  ;  as, 
a  light  touch  ;  also  the  manner  of  fingering  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte. 

(Surg.)  In  obstetrics,  the  examination  of  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  by  manipulation. 

(Ship-building.)  The  middle  of  a  plank  worked  top 
and  butt,  or  in  anchor-stock  mode ;  also,  the  angular 
parts  of  the  stern-timbers. 

Touch  and  go,  just  enough  and  no  more;  within  a 
hair’s  breadth  ;  critically  close  or  near  ;  as,  it  was  touch 
and  go  whether  he  lived  or  died.  (Colloq.) 

Touch'able,  a.  Tangible ;  that  may  be  touched. 

Touch  ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  touch¬ 
able. 

Tonch'-liole,  n.  The  vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
of  smaller  fire-arms. 

Touchily,  (tuch'-,)  adv.  In  a  touchy  manner;  techily ; 
with  irritation  ;  peevishly ;  with  morbid  susceptibility. 

Tonch'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  touchy. 

Touching,  a.  Affecting  the  sensibilities;  pathetic; 
moving ;  as,  a  touching  scene. 

— -prep.  Concerning ;  with  respect,  regard,  or  relation  to ; 
as,  touching  your  remarks  I  have  no  reply  to  make. 

— n.  Touch ;  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Touch'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  touch  the  feelings 
or  move  the  passions  ;  pathetically. 

Toueh'-me-not,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Impatiens. 

Toueh'-neeille,  n.  Among  assayers,  a  small  bar  con¬ 
sisting  of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  various  definite 
proportions  of  copper ;  whereby,  by  comparing  their 
color  and  streak  upon  a  piece  of  hard  black  stone,  such 
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a*  basalt,  with  that  of  alloys  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
relative  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  determined. 

Touch'-paper,  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpetre,  which 
burns  slowly,  and  is  used  as  a  match  for  firing  gun¬ 
powder  and  tlie  like. 

ToiH‘Il'-stone.  n.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the 
qualities  and  merits  of  a  thing  are  tested ;  as,  “  Calamity 
is  man’s  true  touchstone.’’  —  Beau,  and  FI. 

(Min.)  Same  as  Basanite,  q.  v. 

Irish  touch-stone.  (Min.)  Same  as  Basalt,  q.  v. 

Touch'-wood,  n.  Decayed  wood  used  rs  tinder  for 
catching  fire  from  a  spark. 

Toneli'y,  a.  Unduly  or  morbidly  sensitive,  especially 
to  reproach  or  ridicule ;  petulant ;  peevish ;  irritable ; 
apt  to  take  fire  upon  trifling  provocation. 

Tough,  (tuf,)  a.  (comp,  tougher;  superl.  toughest.) 
[A.  S.  toh ;  D.  taai .]  That  does  not  easily  or  readily 
break,  yield,  or  undergo  separation  of  its  parts,  by  draw¬ 
ing,  extending,  or  bending ;  possessing  the  quality  of 
ductility  or  flexibility  without  brittleness;  yielding  to 
force  without  warping  or  breaking;  as,  tough  timber, 
a  tough  metal.  —  Firm  ;  strong ;  compact ;  not  easily  in¬ 
jured  or  broken ;  capable  of  enduring  hardship  or  rough 
usage. 

“He’s  tough,  ma’am,  tough  is  J.  B.  Tough  aod  de-vilish  sly  "Dickens. 

— Stiff ;  rigid  ;  fibrous  ;  not  pliant  or  flexible  ;  not  tender  ; 
as,  a  tough  beef-steak,  a  tough  constitution  of  body.  — 
Viscous;  inspissated;  tenacious;  ropy;  not  readily  at¬ 
tenuated  or  separated ;  tenacious ;  as,  tough  glue  or 
gelatine.  —  Characterized  by  violence,  severity,  or  im¬ 
pressive  force  of  action ;  as,  a  tough  struggle,  a  tough  de¬ 
bate.  (Colloq.) 

Toughen.  ( tuf'n ,)  v.  n.  To  grow  tough, or  move  tough; 
as,  steel  toughens  by  hammering. 

— v.  a.  To  make  tough,  or  tougher. 

TongTi'isti,  a.  Somewhat  tough  ;  as,  toughish  meat. 

Totlghly,  (tuf'le,)  udv.  In  a  tough  manner. 

Tong  liness,  (tuf-',)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tough 

Toul.  (tool.)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Meurthe,  on  the 
Moselle,  13  m.  W.  of  Nancy.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral.  Manuf.  Calicoes,  muslins,  &c.  Pop.  8,147. 

Toulon,  (too'Laumg,)  a  seaport  of  France,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  naval  port  in  the  kingdom  ;  dept.  Var,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean,  32 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Marseilles,  and  190  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lyons. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  a 
double  rampart,  and  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  defended 
to  the  E.,  W.,  and  N.,  by  hills  covered  with  redoubts. 
Both  the  old  and  uew  harbors  are  artificial.  The  latter, 
formed  by  hollow  and  bomb-proof  jetties  running  off 
from  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  accommodate  30  sail  of  the  line,  as  many 
frigates,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  small  craft.  The 
entrance  is  shut  by  a  boom,  and  it  is  never  ruffled  by 
any  wind  to  occasion  damage.  The  arsenal  of  T.  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Bagne,  instituted  in  1682, 
is,  from  want  of  room  on  shore,  established  on  board 
some  hulks ;  it  is  occupied  by  criminals  condemned  to 
hard  labor  for  ten  years  and  under.  The  trade  of  the 
port  was  formerly  inconsiderable,  but  it  has  been  yearly 
increasing  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  T.  was  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1707.  Having, 
in  1793,  been  delivered  up  by  the  Royalists  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spaniards,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Republicans, 
after  a  siege  in  which  Napoleon  I.  gave  the  first  decided 
proofs  of  bis  extraordinary  military  talents.  Pop.  79,642. 

Toulon,  (too’ Ion,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Stark 
co.,  35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Toulouse,  (too-looz’,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept, 
of  Ilaute-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne;  Lat.  43°  36'  N.,  Lon. 
1°  27'  37"  E.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and  has  many 
fine  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop’s  palace,  and  the  town- 
house,  called  Capitole  (Fig.  1122).  Manuf.  Silks,  wool¬ 
lens,  leather,  potteries,  iron  foundries,  Ac.  The  last 
battle  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.  was  fought 
here,  April  10,  1814,  between  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Soult,  and  the  British,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Pop.  130,423. 

Toupee,  Ton  pet,  (tod-pa’,)  n.  [Fr.  toupe.t.]  A  curl, 
or  artificial  tuft  or  lock  of  hair;  —  also,  a  small  wig. 

Tour,  (toor,  vulgarly  pron.  tawr,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  turn;  Heb. 
tur,  to  go  round. J  A  going  round;  —  hence,  a  circuitous 
journey;  an  excursion;  a  ramble;  as,  the  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope. —  A  circular  border  or  fillet  of  hair,  worn  on  the 
head,  especially  by  females. 

(Mil.)  A  turn;  anything  done  in  the  order  of  routine; 
as,  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Tour  de  force.  [Fr.]  A  feat  of  strength,  skill,  or 
dexterity. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  tour;  to  go  on  a  tour. 

Touraiue,  (too’rain,)  a  former  prov.  of  France,  with 
Tours  for  its  capital.  It  now  corresponds  to  the  dept, 
of  Indre-et-Loire. 

Tonrbillion,  (toor-bWyun,)  n.  [Fr.  tourbillon,  a 
whirlwind.]  (Pyrotechny.)  A  kind  of  ornamental  fire¬ 
work,  which,  when  lighted,  undulates  in  the  air,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  fiery  scroll. 

Tourcoing’  (toor-go'd),  a  town  ol  France,  dept,  of  the 
Nord,  8  m.  from  Lille.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  worsted 
thread,  camlets,  plushes,  cloths,  and  muslins.  Pop. 
(1897)  69,250. 

Tourist,  (toor'ist,)  n.  One  who  makes  a  circuitous 
journey;  a  rambler  abroad  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Tour'nialiue,  (-lin,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  A  name  for  the 
more  perfect  forms  of  Schorl.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  boracic  acid,  Ac.,  and  has  been  divided 
by  Ramraelsberg  into  five  sub-groups,  viz. :  1,  Magnesia 
T. ;  2,  Iron-magnesia  T. ;  3,  Iron  or  Black  T. ;  4,  Iron 
manganese-lithia  T. ;  5,  Lithia  T.  The  transparent  col¬ 
ored  varieties  are  sometimes  cut  into  ring-stones,  Ac., 


and  when  reduced  to  thin  slices,  are  much  valued  for 
making  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  light,  and 
for  analyzing  the  optical  properties  of  other  miuerals. 
The  Red  T.,  or  Rubellite,  possesses  considerable  beauty. 
The  finest  kinds  of  T.  are  brought  from  Brazil,  Ceylon, 
Ava,  and  Siberia. 

Tour'imuieut,  Tour  ney,  n.  [0.  Fr.  tournor,  from 
tourner,  to  turn,  to  wheel  round.]  (Chivalry.)  A  mar¬ 
tial  sport  or  species  of  combat  performed  in  former  times 
by  a  company  of  knights  and  cavaliers  on  horseback,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  and  exhibiting  their  prowess, 
courage,  and  skill  in  arms.  A  T.  differed  from  a.  joust,  in 
that  the  latter  was  confined  to  the  encounter  of  two 
persons  only.  As  chivalry  declined,  and  as  gunpowder 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  T.  gradually  died  out. 

Tournay,  (toor'nui,)  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  Hainault,  28  m.  from  Mons,  on  the  Scheldt.  Manuf. 
Carpets,  stockings,  caps,  with  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
generally.  Pop.  44,778. 

Tourney,  ( tur’ny ,)  n.  Same  as  Tournament,  q.  v. 

— v.  n.  [O.  Fr.  tournoyer.]  To  tilt;  to  encounter  in  tour¬ 
nament. 

Tourniquet,  (tur’ni-ket,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tourner, 
to  turn.]  (Surg.)  A  bandage  which  may  be  tightened 
to  any  extent  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  exert  press¬ 
ure  upon  a  cushion  and  compress  the  arterial  trunks 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  to  prevent 
haemorrhage  in  the  operation  of  amputation. 

Tournois,  (toor’nwah,)  n.  [Fr..  from  the  city  of 
Tours.]  A  former  French  money  of  account,  worth  one 
franc,  or  twenty  cents  American  ;  as,  a  livre  tournois. 

Tournon.  (toor'nowng,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Ardecbe,  near  the  Rhone,  48  m.  from  Lyon.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  5,648. 

Tournure,  (toor-noor' ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  tourner,  to 
turn.]  Contour;  figure;  shape. —  A  lady’s  hustle. 

Tournns,  ( toodnoos ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
et-Loire,.  on  the  Saone,  19  m.  from  Macon.  Manuf. 
Silks,  beet-root  sugar,  Ac.  Pop.  5,896. 

Touroukchausk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  E.  Siberia, 
govt,  of  Yetieseisk,  on  the  Yenesc,  4,172  m.  E.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  only  60S.  of  the  Arctic  circle ;  pop.  9,178. 

Tours,  (tool’s,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  In¬ 
dre-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  65  m.  from  Or¬ 
leans  It  has  a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  lofty  spires, 
an  episcopal  palace,  hotel-de-ville,  exchange,  prefecture, 
and  numerous  schools  and  learned  societies.  Manuf. 
Silk  stuffs,  woollens,  hosiery,  and  leather.  Tours  was 
the  scene  of  the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  in  732 ;  and,  in  subsequent  ages,  its  castle,  built  on 
a  rock,  served  more  thau  once  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  royal  family  in  times  of  commotion.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870,  a  part  of  the  government 
of  the  Defence  Nationale  took  refuge  here,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians,  the  seat  of  the  government 
was  transferred  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  44,260. 

Tonr'ville,  Anne-Hilarion  de  Cottentin,  Count  de, 
a  French  naval  commander,  born  in  Normandy,  1647, 
became  captain  in  1667,  and  distinguished  himself  under 
D  Estrees  and  Duquesne  at  the  battles  of  Solebay  and 
Agosta.  In  1682-88  he  participated  in  the  expeditions  to 
Tripoli  and  Algiers,  and  became  vice-admiral  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  in  1689.  In  the  following  year  he  held  a  command, 
under  D’Estrees,  in  the  flotilla  dispatched  to  Ireland  to 
aid  the  cause  of  James  II.  In  1692  he  was  totally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  English  fleet,  at  La  Hogue;  but  he  sub¬ 
sequently  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  British 
shipping  in  Portugal.  D.  1701. 

Touse.  n.  A  hauling;  a  pulling;  a  rumpus  ;  a  shindy. 

— tv  a.  and  n.  [Probably  from  tease.]  To  pull;  to  haul; 
to  drag  ;  —  hence,  to  make  a  disturbance. 

Tousle,  fow'zl,)  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  touse.]  To  pull,  haul, 
or  drag  about ;  to  tumble;  to  throw  into  entanglement 
or  disorder.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Tous-les-mois,  n.  See  Canna. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  See  L’Ouverture 
(Toussaint). 

Tow,  (to,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  teogan,  teon;  Fr.  touer.J  To  draw 
or  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through  the  water  by  means 
of  a  rope,  either  from  another  vessel  or  from  the  shore. 

— n.  [Icel.  toga,  to  pull.]  The  coarse  and  broken  part 
of  flax  and  hemp,  separated  from  the  finer  part  by  the 
process  of  hatchelling.  —  Act  of  towing,  or  state  of 
being  towed:  —  principally  nsed  in  the  expression  to 
take  in  tow,  in  other  words,  to  tow,  as  a  ship. 

Towsts’P,  (to'aj,)  n.  [Fr.  touage. J  Act  of  towing. — 
Fees  paid  for  towing. 

Towanten'sing,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Towan'da,  in  Illinois,  a.  pdst-village  and  township  of 
McLean  co.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  (1897)  1,720. 

Towanila,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

Towanda,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Bradford  co.,  120  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. — A  creek  which  flows  into  the  N.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Towanda  in  Bradford  co. 

Toward,  Towards,  prep.  [A.  S.  toward ,  toweard, 
coming.]  In  the  direction  of  or  to  ;  as,  he  went  towards 
home. — Regarding ;  with  respect  or  direction  to ;  touch¬ 
ing  ;  —  in  a  moral  sense  ;  as,  if  I  feel  no  love  toward  him, 

I  bear  no  enmity.  —  Nearly ;  about :  little  more  or  less 
than  ;  as,  he  is  toward  fifty  years  of  age.  —  With  ideal 
tendency  to;  as,  he  looks  forward  towards  better  days. 
(Note.  Both  forms  of  the  word  are  in  good  use  by  ele¬ 
gant  writers.) 

— adv.  Near;  at  hand;  nigh  approach ;  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paration. 

To'ward,  a.  [A.  S.  toweard.]  Apt ;  docile;  ready  to  do  or 
learn  ;  —  opposed  to  frowark  ;  as,  a  toward  scholar. 

To'warriliness,  To  wardncss,  n.  Quality  of 
being  towardly. 


To'wardly,  n.  Apt ;  docile;  tractable:  ready  to  do  or 
learn  ;  compliant  with  duty ;  as,  a  towardly  youth. 

Tow'- boat,  n.  A  boat  which  is  towed,  or  drawn  by  a> 
tow-line. 

— A  steam-tug  used  for  towing  other  vessels. 

Tow'el,  n.  [Fr.  touuille  ;  Sp.  loalla,  from  Icel.  thvn,  to 
wash.]  A  napkin  ;  a  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  after  washing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tow'elling’,  n.  Cloth  for  making  towels. 

Tow'er,  n.  [A.  S.  tor,  torr,  tur;  Fr.  tour.]  A  lofty 
building,  of  a  square,  circular,  or  polygonal  form,  and 
often  consisting  of  several  stories ;  or,  a  building  raised 
above  the  main  edifice;  a  turret;  as,  the  Tower  of 
Nesle. — A  citadel ;  a  fortress;  as,  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
— hence,  by  analogy,  a  defender;  as,  *’  the  King’s  name 
is  a  tower  of  strength.” — (Shaks.) 

— A  sort  of  high  head-dress,  worn  by  females  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century;  as,  “  towers,  curls,  and  perri- 
wigs.” — Hudibras. 

Bound  tower.  See  Round. —  Tower  bastion.  (Fortif.) 
See  Bastion. 

Tower  of  London.  (Eng.  Hist.)  In  feudal  days,  a 
powerful  fortress ;  then,  and  for  long  alter,  a  state  prison 
of  gloomy  memories  ;  now,  a  government  storehouse  and 
armory,  and  still,  in  some  senses,  a  stronghold,  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  quadrilateral  collection  of  buildings  on  rising 
ground  adjoining  the  Thames,  and  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  city  of  London.  The  space  occupied  is  be¬ 
tween  12  and  13  acres,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  moat  of  fair  width,  but  no  great  depth.  Usually,  the 
moat  is  dry,  but  the  garrison  have  the  power  of  flooding 
it.  Seen  from  without,  the  moat  is  bordered  within  by 
a  lofty  castellated  wall,  broken  by  massive  flanking- 
towers  at  frequent  intervals.  Within  this  wall  rises  a 
second  of  similar  construction,  but  greater  height;  and 
within  this,  again,  are  the  several  barracks,  armories, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  centre  of  all,  the  lofty  keep  or  donjon 
known  as  the  White  Tower  (A,  Fig.  848),  once  the  court 
of  the  1’lantagenet  kings. 

Tower,  v.  n.  To  rise  above  other  objects  ;  to  be  very 
high  or  lofty;  —  hence,  to  rise  or  fly  high;  to  soar;  as, 
he  lowers  above  his  fellows. 

Towered.  Tow'ery,  a.  Having  towers;  adorned 

or  defended  by  towers. 

Tow'erliijg,  p.  a.  Very  high :  elevated :  as,  a  towering ■ 
height,  a  man  of  towering  stature.  —  Extreme;  violent ; 
excessive;  surpassing;  as,  he  flew  into  a  towering  rage. 

Tower  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
of  Shelby  county,  about  12  miles  south-west  of  Shelbv- 
ville. 

Tower  Hill,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Tow'erville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Viroqua. 

Tow'hee,  Ground  '-robin.  Che'wink,n.  (Zodl.) 
Names  commonly  applied  to  the  birds  composing  the 
genus  Pipilo,  family  P-ingilUdae,  distinguished  by  their 
bill  rather  stout,  feet  large,  the  claws  stout  and  curved, 
tail  considerably  longer  than  the  wings  ;  the  upper  parts 
generally  black  or  brown,  under  parts  white  or  brown. 

Tow  ing,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  or  hauling  a  vessel 
forward  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to> 
another  vessel,  or,  if  on  a  canal,  to  a  horse  or  horses. 

Tow'-line,  Tow'-rope,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  hawser, 
employed  in  towing  a  ship,  barge,  Ac. 

Town.  n.  [A.  S.  tun,  from  tynan,  to  inclose;  Icel.  t&n,  a 
pleasure-garden  ;  W.  din,  a  camp  ;  Gael.  dun.  a  fortress.] 
Originally,  a  collection  of  huts  or  houses  inclosed  with 
walls,  palisades,  or  hedges  for  safety. —  Hence,  specifi¬ 
cally,  any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village,  and 
not  incorporated  as  a  city.  —  In  England,  any  collection 
of  houses  to  which  belongs  a  market,  and  which  is  not 
an  episcopal  city  :  in  a  general  sense,  a  borough.  —  The 
collective  number  of  inhabitants  resident  in  a  town;  as,, 
the  town  raised  three  regiments  during  the  war.  —  A 
township.  (Local  U.  S.)  —  In  England,  the  court-end  of 
London,  or  the  people  w’ho  originate  and  give  currency 
to  the  fashions,  tastes,  and  opinions  of  the  day  ;  as,  town 
begins  to  fill  about  the  beginning  of  February.  —  The 
metropolis  or  any  large  city  or  its  inhabitants,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  country,  or  the  people  in  it;  as,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  town,  to  go  to  town. 

Man  about  town,  a  fashionable  idler;  a  man  of  pleasure.. 

Town'-clerk.  n.  An  officer  who  acts  as  custodian  of 
civic  or  municipal  records,  and  enters  all  the  official 
proceedings  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough. 

Town'er’s,  in  Mew  York,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Town'-ilRll,  v.  [town  and  hall.]  A  town-house;  a 
guild-hall ;  a  public  building,  or  a  large  room  in  a 
building,  used  for  transacting  official  business. 

Town'-house.  n.  A  dwelling-house  in  town,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  country-house.  —  A  town-hall.  (U  S  ) 

Town'isli,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of, a  town;  having  reference  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town. 

Town  Tine,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
15  m.  E.  of  Buffalo. 

Towns,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  180  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hiawassee 
river.  Surface,  partly  mountainous.  Cap.  Hiawassee 
Pop.  (1897)  4,250. 

Town'seml,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Newcastle 
co.,  29  m.  S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Townsend,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  county,  40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Townsend,  in  Ohio,  a  towmship  of  Huron  county, 

7  miles  from  Norwalk. — A  post-township  of  Sandusky 
county. 
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Town  «eiul  Harbor,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Middlesex  co.,  4-  in.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Tow ■■  'sen<l  ville,  in  A'ew  York,  a  post-village  of  Se¬ 
neca  co. 

Towns'folU.  (-fbk.)  n.  People  of  a  town  or  city. 
Tow  n  slientl,  in  Vermont,  a.  post-village  and  township 
of  Windham  co.,  90  in.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Town  ship,  n.  The  district  or  territory  belonging  to 
a  town. — The  public  lands  of  the  U.  States  are  surveyed 
first  into  tracts  called  townships,  being  in  extent  b  in. 
square.  The  subdivisions  of  the  T.  are  called  sections, 
each  1  m.  square  aud  containing  G40  acres ;  those  are 
subdivided  into  quarter-sections,  aud  from  that  into 
lots  of  40  acres  each. 

Towns  man,  pi.  Townsmen.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
town;  a  fellow-citizen.  —  In  New  England,  a  Select¬ 
man,  q.  V. 

Town  -talk,  (- tawk ,)  n.  The  common  talk  of  a  place, 
or  the  object  of  public  conversation;  as,  her  conduct 
was  the  town-talk. 

Townward,  Town 'wards,  adv.  Toward  a  town  ; 
in  the  direction  of  a  town. 

Tow'-path,  Tow  ing-path,  n.  A  path  alongside 
a  canal,  &c.,  used  by  men  and  horses  that  tow  boats. 
Tow  -rope,  n  See  Tow-line. 

Tow’ser.  Tow  zer,  Ton  zer,  n.  [From  tonse.]  A 
common  name  for  a  watch-dog. 

Tow 'sontow  n.  or  lowsox.  in  Maryland,  a  post-town, 

cap.  of  Baltimore  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  Baltic . -e. 

Towy.  (to'e,)  a.  Composed  of,  or  resembling  tow. 

Tox  away  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  flows  into  the  Sa¬ 
vanna  River  from  Pickens  dist. 

Toxic,  Toxical,  (toks‘ik-1,)  a.  [From  hat.  toxicum  ; 

Gr.  toxikrm.]  Poisonous;  having  reference  to  poison. 
Toxicological,  (-loj'ik-,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
toxicology. 

Toxicologist,  (-kol'o-jlst.)  n.  One  skilled  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  toxicology  ;  the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  poisons. 
Toxicol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  toxikon ,  pertaining  to  a  bow 
aud  arrow  (and  as  arrows  were  frequently  poisoned, 
hence  a  poison),  and  logos,  doctrine.]  That  branch  of 
medico-chemical  science  which  treats  of  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  or  of  the  morbid  and  deleterious  effects 
of  excessive  and  inordinate  doses  and  quantities  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  commonly  called  poisoning. 
Tox'odon,  ( toks -,)  n.  [Gr.  tox  on,  a  bow.  and  odnus, 
mlontos,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  connecting  the  pachydermal  with  the  rodent  order, 
and  distinguished  by  the  curved  form  of  the  teeth.  The 
only  species  known  (T.  plbtensis)  was  as  large  as  the 
hippopotamus,  and  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  S.  America. 

Toy.  n.  [Sansk.  tor,  to  play;  W.tegan,  a  bauble.]  A 
child’s  plaything;  a  bauble.  —  A  thing  that  affords  di¬ 
version,  but  which  is  of  no  real  worth  ;  a  bagatelle  ;  a 
trifle;  a  knick-knack.  —  A  trivial  matter. —  A  quaint 
fancy;  an  odd  conceit ;  a  whimsey. — Amorous  dalliance ; 
play;  sport;  pastime. 

— v.  n.  To  wanton  ;  to  dally  in  an  amorous  manner  ;  to 
trifle;  as,  to  toy  with  a  woman. 

Toy'er,  n.  One  who  toys  or  trifles. 

Toy'lllgly,  adv.  In  a  playful  or  toying  manner. 

Toy 'isll ly.  adv.  In-a  toyish  manner. 

Toy'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  toyish. 
Toy  man,  pi.  Toymen.  A  dealer  in  toys. 

To  zi ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tozy.  (r.) 
To'zy,  a.  Soft,  like  wool  that  has  been  teased.  (R.) 
Traeatlie,  (trak’a-dee,)  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town 
of  Sydney  co.,on  St.  George's  Bay,  115  m.  N.E.  of  Halifax. 
Trace,  (irds,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  traccia;  L.  Lat.  tracca.  from 
Lat.  tractus ,  a  drawing.]  A  delineation;  a  mark  left  by 
anything  passing;  a  footprint:  a  track ;  a  vestige;  as, 
the  trace  of  a  deer.  —  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  anything  left  when  the  thing  itself  no 
longer  exists;  remains;  token;  as,  a  people  without 
any  traces  of  laws  or  religion. 

(Fort.)  The  plan  of  a  work. 

— pi.  In  a  harness,  the  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  by  which 
a  carriage,  sleigh,  wagon,  &c.,  is  drawn  by  horses. 

Trace,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tracer,  from  Lat.  traclare .]  To  pass 
through;  to  walk  over;  as,  to  trace  a  street.  —  To  mark 
out;  to  draw  or  delineate  with  marks;  particularly,  to 
copy,  as  a  drawing  or  engraving,  by  taking  a  duplicate 
of  the  lines  on  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  —  To  follow  by 
tracks  or  footsteps ;  to  follow  by  some  mark  that  has 
been  left  by  something  which  has  gone  before ;  as.  to 
trace  an  Indian  by  his  trail.— To  follow  with  exactitude  ; 
as,  “tracing  word  by  word.” — Denham. 

Traceable,  (trds'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  traced. 

Traee'ably,  adv.  In  a  traceable  manner. 

Tracer,  (tra'ser,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  traces, 
or  follows  by  marks. 

Trachea,  (tru'ke-ah,)  n. ;  pi.  Trache.®.  [L.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  trachys,  rough.]  (Anal.)  The  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal  (Fig.  425)  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  lungs,  commonly  known  as  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  Its  upper  part  is  called  the  larynx,  the  upper¬ 
most  and  smallest  part  of  which  is  called  the  epiglottis, 
being  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  serv¬ 
ing  to  close  the  passage  to  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  swal¬ 
lowing.  (See  Larynx.)  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
larynx  the  canal  takes thename  of  T.,  or aspera  arteria, 
and  extends  so  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tubes.  Like  the  larynx, 
it  is  formed  of  cartilages,  united  to  each  othei  by  means 
of  very  elastic  ligamentous  fibres.  It  is  also  furnished 
with  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  pass 
through  its  whole  extent  longitudinally,  while  others 
are  carried  round  it  in  a  circular  direction ;  and  hence 
it  may  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  or  contract  or  dilate 


its  passage.  Thus  a  passage  for  the  air  is  constantly 
kept  open,  and  we  are  enabled  to  receive  and  expel  it  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
as  in  siligingor  declamation.  It  is  supplied  with  a  great 
number  of  small  glands,  which  discharge  a  mucous 
fluid  on  its  inner  surface. 

(Bot.)  A  spiral  vessel. 

Tracery,  (trd'ser-y,)  n.  (Arch.)  The  ornamental  stone¬ 
work  in  the  upper  part  of  Gothic  windows,  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  mullions,  (Fig.  2518);  also  the 
decorations  of  corresponding  character  which  are  abun¬ 
dantly  used  in  Gothic  architecture  on  panellings,  ceil¬ 
ings,  &c.  These  beautiful  forms  vary  with  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  Renaissance  styles 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  any  new  forms 


of  tracery,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  not  em¬ 
ployed  this  feature  at  all,  the  windows  being  again  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  apertures,  which  not  unfrequently  dis¬ 
figure  the  whole  design. 

Tra'cheal.  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
trachea. 

Tra'oheoocle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tracheia,  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  and  kete,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  An  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Tracheotomy,  (tralc-ke-ot'o-me.)  n.  [Gr.  tracheia,  and 
temno,  I  cut.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  trachea,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into  the 
lungs  when  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages  is  ob¬ 
structed,  or  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  trachea.  It  is  necessary  in  many  diseases,  and, 
though  not  without  danger,  it  is  often  the  means  of  af¬ 
fording  instant  relief.  After  the  opening  is  effected,  a 
small  silver  tube  is  introduced,  through  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  breathing  is  carried  on. 

Traclii'tis,  n.  [Lat.J  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
trachea. 

Trachyte,  (Ird'kit,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  trachys,  rugged.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  lava  which  is  often  porphyritic, 
and  when  containing  hornblende  and  augite  passes  into 
varieties  of  trap,  as  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &c. 

Tra'cinjf,  n.  [From  trace.]  Act  of  one  who  traces; 
especially,  the  act  of  copying  the  line  of  a  drawing 
superimposed  on  thin  paper.  —  A  course;  a  regular 
track  or  path.  —  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original,  pro¬ 
duced  by  following  its  lines,  through  the  aid  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  medium. 

Tra  cing-paper,  n.  A  transparent  paper,  which  en¬ 
ables  a  print  or  drawing  to  lie  clearly  seen  when  it  is 
passed  over  it,  and  will  allow  the  pencil  or  pen  to  be 
used  in  producing  a  fac-simile,  by  following  the  lines  of 
the  original. 

Track,  n.  [Fr.  trace,  from  Lat.  tractus — traho,  to  draw.] 
A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed  along;  as,  the 
track  of  a  carriage,  the  track  (or  wake)  of  a  ship.  —  A 
mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either  of  man  or 
beast;  footprint;  trace;  as,  the  blood-hounds  were  set 
on  his  track.  —  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path  or  passage ;  as,  he 
pursued  the  straight  track. — Way;  course;  as,  the  track 
of  a  comet. 

(Civ.  Engin.)  The  permanent  way  of  a  railroad  ;  as, 
the  engine  got  off  the  track. —  Track-master,  one  who 
has  charge  of  a  railroad  track. 

— v.  a.  To  follow  the  guidance  of  a  trace,  or  of  footprints  ; 
to  pursue  a  trail ;  as,  to  track  an  Indian. 

(Naut.)  To  tow  ;  to  draw  a  vessel  or  boat,  by  a  line 
reaching  from  her  to  the  shore  or  bank. 

Trackage,  (trdk'aj,)  n.  A  drawing  or  towing. 

Track'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tracks. 

Track'less.  a.  Having  no  track. 

Track'-road,  n.  A  towing-path. 

Track'-scont,  n.  Same  as  Treckscituyt,  q.  v. 

Tract,  n.  [Lat.  tractus,  from  traho,  tractum,  to  drag 
along.]  Anything  drawn  out  or  extended.  —  A  region  ; 
a  quantity  of  land  and  water,  of  indefinite  extent ;  as, 
a  tract  of  ground.  —  A  composition  shorter  than  a  trea¬ 
tise,  in  which  some  particular  object  is  treated,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet;  as,  a  religious  tract.  —  Con¬ 
tinuity;  length;  extent;  as,  a  tract  of  time. 

Tract  Society,  a  society  for  printing  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  religious  books.  The  first  English  society  of 
the  kind  was  established  in  1701.  The  first  in  America 
was  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  originally  established 
in  Philadelphia,  and  which  issued  its  first  publication 
in  1789.  At  the  present  day  almost  every  religious  de¬ 
nomination  has  its  Tract  or  Publication  Society,  and 
many  of  them  issue  a  large  number  of  publications. 


Traetabil'ity ,  Tract  ahleness,  n.  [L.  Lat.  trar. - 
taOilitas.]  State  or  quality  oi  being  tractable,  docile,  or 
manageable ;  docility. 

Tract'illlle,  a.  [Lat.  tractabilis,  from  tracto,  to  lead 
or  handle.]  That  may  be  easily  led,  managed,  or  taught ; 
governable;  teachable;  docile;  as,  a  tractable  child,  a 
tractable  beast. — That  may  be  handled;  tangible;  teasi- 
ble;  practicable;  us,  tractable  ideas. 

Tractably,  adv.  In  a  tractable  or.docile  manner. 

Tracta'rianisni,  n.  (Theol.)  Same  as  Puseyism 
See  Pusey. 

Tractile,  (trdkt'Xl,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tractum,  to  draw.] 
Ductile ;  that  may  be  drawn  or  spun  out  in  length  ;  as, 
a  tractile,  substance. 

Tractil'ity.  n.  Quality  of  being  tractile;  ductility. 

Traction,  (trdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  a 
drawing  J  Act  of  drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn.  — 
A  drawing  toward ;  attraction;  gravitation. 

Angle  of  T.  (Mecli.)  The  angle  which  the  plane  of 
the  traces  makes  with  the  ground  upon  which  any  body 
is  moving. —  T.  engine,  a  kind  of  locomotive  engine  for 
drawing  heavy  vehicles  upon  common  roads. 

Tract'ive,  a.  l’h  at  pulls  or  draws  along ;  attracting. 

Tractor,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  That  which  draws,  or  is  used 
for  drawing. 

— pi.  (Med.)  Small  bars  of  metal  which  were,  formerly, 
supposed  to  possess  certain  metallic  powers,  and  to  cure 
painful  affections  and  tumors  by  being  drawn  over  the 
part. 

Tract'rix,  Tract'ory,  n.  [From  Lat.  tractum .] 
(Geom.)  A  transcendental  curve  generated  mechanically 
by  a  small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  drawn  along  a  fixed  line. 

Tra  cy,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Huntington  co.,  10  m. 
S.E.  of  Huntington. 

Tracy  City,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,120. 

Tra'cy  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
1  in.  E.  of  Honesdale. 

Trade,  n.  [Sp.  trato,  traffic,  from  L.  Lat.  traclare,  to 
bargain.]  Commerce;  traffic;  barter;  act  or  calling 
of  exchanging  commodities  by  barter,  or  the  business 
of  buying  aud  selling  for  money;  especially,  the  barter 
or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  —  The  business  which  a 
person  has  learned,  and  which  he  carries  on,  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  subsistence,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  profit ;  occu¬ 
pation;  particular  employment,  whether  manual  or 
mercantile,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts  and 
learned  professions,  and  from  agriculture;  as,  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter. — Business  carried  on;  occupation;  —  in 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  sense;  as,  to  cheat  people  is 
his  trade.  —  Instruments  of  any  occupation.  —  Habitual 
exercise;  custom:  habit;  standing  practice;  as,  “  Thy 
sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade."  (Shaks.)  (R.)— A  com 
pany  or  firm  of  persons  associated  in  the  same  business 
or  occupation ;  as,  no  credit  is  the  rule  of  the  trade. 

Domestic,  home,  or  inland  trade,  the  exchange,  or 
buying  and  selling,  of  goods  within  the  country  in  which 
they  were  produced  or  manufactured. — Carrying  trade, 
that  branch  of  commerce  which  has  reference  to  the 
carriage  or  transportation  of  goods  by  water.  —  Foreign 
trade,  the  exportation  and  importation  of  commodities, 
or  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  different  countries. — 
Retail  trade,  the  buying  and  selling,  or  exchange,  of 
goods  in  small  parcels. —  Wholesale  trade,  commercial 
transactions  in  which  commodities  are  bought  and  sold 
or  exchanged,  by  the  package,  or  in  large  quantities. — 
Board  of  Trade,  in  England,  a  department  of  the  govt, 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
or  commerce. — Free  trade,  an  exchange  of  commodities 
between  nations,  free  from  fiscal  restrictions. 

— v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  trade  or  traffic  ;  to  barter,  or  to 
buy  and  sell;  to  deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase, or  sale 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  anything  else  ;  to 
bargain;  to  carry  on  commerce  as  a  business. — To  buy 
and  sell  or  exchange  property,  in  a  single  instance.  — 
To  act  merely  for  money. 

— v.  a.  To  buy  and  sell,  or  exchange  in  commerce;  as, 
to  trade  products.  —  To  barter;  to  exchange;  to  swap; 
as  to  trade  hats. 

Trarte'-mark,  n.  (Law.)  A  symbol,  emblem,  or 
mark,  which  a  tradesman  puts  upon,  or  wraps  or 
attaches  in  some  way  to,  the  goods  he  manufactures  or 
has  caused  to  be  manufactured.  It  may  be  in  any  form 
of  letters,  words,  vignettes,  or  ornamental  design. 
Newly-recognized  words  may  form  a  trade-mark.  A 
common  name  of  an  article  and  of  a  place  may,  by  com¬ 
bination,  become  a  trade-mark.  Alien  merchants  and 
traders  have  the  same  right  of  protection,  in  regard  to 
their  trade-mark  as  citizens.  No  property  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  words,  marks,  or  devices  which  denote  the 
mere  nature,  kind,  and  quality  of  articles.  Mere  varia¬ 
tions  of  arrangement  of  a  trade-mark,  with  secondary 
additions  and  omissions,  will  justify  an  injunction. 
While  there  may  be  striking  differences  in  trade-marks, 
yet  if  in  the  last-made  there  is  an  ingenuity  which  would 
deceive  the  court  will  interfere.  By  decision  of  Nov. 
18,  1879,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  U.  S.  trade¬ 
mark  statute  void,  for  the  reason  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  authority  to  pass  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  decision  to  prevent  congressional  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  T.-M.,  but  it  practically  renders 
impossible  any  federal  statutory  protection  for  domes¬ 
tic  T.-M.  The  only  statutory  protection  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  can  look 
forward  to  for  what  has  been  called  their  commercial 
signatures,  must  be  in  the  form  of  state  legislation. 
Acts  of  this  kind  now  exist  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  will  doubtless  be  passed  in  others.  But,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  federal  or  state  legislation,  property 
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in  T.-M.  is  recognized  and  protected  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  which  affords  a  remedy  by  injunction  and 
action  for  damages  arising  out  of  any  case  of  infringe¬ 
ment. 

Trade'-price,  n.  A  lower  price  allowed  to  members 
of  the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale  dealers  to  retailers. 

Trad  er,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  buy  merchandise,  or  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  sell 
the  same  fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit.  The 
quantum,  of  dealing  is  immaterial,  when  an  intention  to 
deal  generally  exists.  Questions  as  to  who  is  a  trader 
most  frequently  arise  under  the  bankrupt  laws ;  and 
the  most  difficult  among  them  are  those  cases  where 
the  party  follows  a  business  which  is  not  that  of  buying 
and  selling  principally,  but  in  which  he  is  occasionally 
engaged  in  purchases  and  sales.  A  farmer,  who  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  not  to  be  used  on  his  farm, 
but  merely  to  sell  again  for  a  profit,  was  also  declared 
to  be  a  trader.  A  butcher  who  kills  only  such  cattle  as 
he  has  reared  himself  is  not  a  trader,  but  if  he  buy  them 
and  kill  and  sell  them  with  a  view  to  profit,  he  is  a 
trader. 

Tra'dersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  3  m.  N.  of  London. 

Tradescau'tia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Oommelynacese,  characterized  by  flowers  in  terminal, 
close  umbels,  subtended  by  2  or  3  long,  leafy  bracts. 
T.  Virginia ,  the  Spider- Wort,  common  in  moist  prairies, 
meadows,  Ac.,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  is  2-3 
feet  high,  flowers  of  a  deep,  rich  blue,  soon  fading.  The 
juice  of  the  plant  is  viscid  and  spins  into  thread;  hence 
the  common  name. 

Trade'-sale,  n.  A  bookseller’s  or  publisher’s  sale,  by 
auction,  of  new  books. 

Trades  man,  n. ;  pi.  Tradesmen.  [From  trade,  and 
man.]  A  trader;  a  shopkeeper;  especially,  one  who 
retails  goods. 

— Any  mechanic  or  artificer  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

Tradespeople,  Trades  folk,  n.  People  em¬ 
ployed  iu  various  trades,  particularly  shopkeeping,  Ac. 

’Tratles'-uiiion,  n.  {Com.)  An  arrangement  or  com¬ 
bination  entered  into  by  the  workmen  of  particular 
trades,  or  manufactures,  in  order  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  labor,  the  hours  during  which  labor  is  employed, and 
not  unfrequently  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  by 
an  employer,  the  number  of  apprentices  bound  to  the 
employer  or  his  foreman,  and  the  number  of  journey¬ 
men.  The  purpose  of  a  trades  -union  is,  therefore,  the 
settlement  of  the  proportion  which  wages  should  bear 
to  profits.  The  effectiveness  of  a  trades-union  depends 
on :  (1.)  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  workmen  themselves; 
(2,)  moral  restraint;  and  (3),  unfortunately,  when  men’s 
passions  are  heated,  coercion  exercised  on  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  join  the  trades-union  or  are  indifferent 
to  its  real  or  supposed  advantages  ;  and  (4,)  failing  the 
consent  of  the  employer  or  general  body  of  employers 
to  the  demands  made  by  workmen,  the  last  remedy  is  a 
Strike,  q.  v. 

Traile'water  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Christian 
co.,  and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Ohio  River  between 
Crittenden  and  Onion  cos. 

Trade'-winds,  n.pl.  [So  called  because  they  are  favor¬ 
able  to  navigation  and  the  interests  of  trade.]  ( Meteorol .) 
Winds  which  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond 
it,  blow  generally  from  the  same  quarter,  varying,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  The  causeof  this 
wind  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  high  comparative 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone,  combined  with  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  from  W.  to  E.  As  the  heated  air  at 
the  surface  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  colder  air  rushing 
from  the  poles.  This  colder  air,  also  becoming  rarefied, 
ascends  iu  its  turn,  and  is  carried  in  the  upper  regions 
towards  the  poles  to  supply  the  stream  of  the  under 
current ;  and  these  under  polar  currents  moving  pro¬ 
gressively  towards  the  equator  from  the  zones  where 
the  earth’s  motion  is  slower  to  others  where  it  is  more 
rapid,  acquire  an  apparent  relative  motiou  in  a  westerly 
direction.  As  the  currents  from  the  two  hemispheres 
meet  near  the  equator,  their  meridional  motions  are 
there  destroyed,  and  they  therefore  advance  together 
with  the  remaining  motion  from  the  eastward  round 
the  globe.  The  regularity  of  the  T.  IV.  is  disturbed  in 
some  places  by  local  causes,  and  chiefly  by  the  superior 
rarefaction  of  the  air  over  land  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
They  extend  farther  to  the  northward  or  southward  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  sun’s  declination  is  N.  or  S.  ;  and  in  some 
places  they  become  periodical,  blowing  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite 
one.  (See  Monsoon.)  In  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trade-wind  blows  with  a  uniform  and  gentle 
breeze  all  the  year  round. 

Trading,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce. 

Tradition,  (tra-dish'un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  traditio, 
from  trado,  I  giveor  deliver.J  In  its  widest  signification, 
whatever  is  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  past; 
and  in  this  sense,  all  history  is  T.  In  its  more  limited 
sense, any  knowledge  banded  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  by  oral  communication.  In  the  early  ages 
of  mankind,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  or 
practised,  all  history  was  thus  handed  down  by  oral 
communication.  When  these  came  to  be  written  down 
long  after  the  events  had  occurred,  they  partook  more 
or  less  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  those  who  had 
handed  them  down,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  written 
them  out.  They  differ  materially,  therefore, from  events 
recorded  by  eye-witnesses,  or  written  down  at  or  soon 
after  the  time  when  they  occurred.  Historians,  there¬ 
fore,  distinguish  between  the  two,  calling  the  former 


T.,  the  latter  history.  Those  who  have  observed  how 
much  facts  are  distorted  even  in  the  present  day,  in 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  will  understand  how 
carefully  the  historian  has  to  criticise  the  accounts  that 
are  founded  on  T.  The  Jews  believed  that,  besides  the 
written  law  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  had 
delivered  an  oral  law,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  constituted  their  T.,  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  term  T.  is  applied  to  the  doctrines  supposed 
to  have  been  communicated  by  Christ  to  his  apostles, 
and  handed  down  by  them  orally  to  their  successors. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  regarded  as  containing 
these  T. ;  and  hence  they  are  considered  as  equally  bind¬ 
ing  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 

Triuli'tioual,  Traditionary,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tradition. 

Traditionalism.  Traditionism,  n.  A  system 
of  faith  based  on  tradition. 

Traditionalist,  Traditionist,  n.  One  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  tradition. 

Traditionally,  Tradi'tionarily,acfi>.  By  tra¬ 
dition. 

Traditionary, (-dlsh'un-,)a.  Traditional;  pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  tradition ;  as,  a  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge. 

Trad'itive,  a.  [0.  Fr.  traditif.]  Transmitted  by  tra¬ 
dition  ;  traditional. 

Trad'itor,  n.  [Lat.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  deliverer;  —  a 
name  of  infamy  given  to  those  early  Christians  who  de¬ 
livered  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  of  the  Church  to 
their  persecutors  to  save  their  lives. 

Traduce',  v.  a.  [Fr.  trad  uire,  to  arraign;  Lat.  traduco 

—  trans,  and  duco,  to  lead,  bring.]  To  expose  to  public 
contempt;  to  defame;  to  vilify;  to  calumniate;  wil¬ 
fully  to  misrepresent ;  to  assert  as  blamable. 

Tradu'cer,  n.  One  who  slanders,  vilifies,  or  calum¬ 
niates. 

Tradu'cianlsin  (-ism),  n.  (Theol.  and  Eccles.  Hist.) 
See  Section  II. 

Tradncible,  (- du'si-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  traduced. 

Trail  il'cingly,  adv.  Slanderously ;  by  way  of  defa¬ 
mation. 

Traduction,  (- dulc'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  traductio .] 
Propagation  ;  derivation  from  the  same  kind  or  species. 

—  Tradition  ;  transmission  from  one  to  another.  —  Con¬ 
veyance;  act  of  transmitting  or  transferring;  as,  the 
traduction  of  animals  from  one  place  to  another. 

Traduct'ive,  u.  That  may  be  deduced  or  derived. 

Traf'al'g'ar,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  Lat.  36°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  6°  1'  W.  It  is  noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained, 
Oct.  21, 1805,  by  Lord  Nelson,  who  fell  in  the  action,  over 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  See  Nelson. 

Trafal'gar,  n.  (Printing.)  A  large  type  used  in  print¬ 
ing  hand-bills  or  posting-bills. 

Traffic,  n.  [Fr.  trajic. J  Originally,  business  done  or 
trade  carried  on  beyond  the  seas ;  —  specifically,  trade ; 
commerce,  either  by  barter  or  by  buying  and  selling; 

—  appropriately,  foreign  trade ;  as,  a  traffic  in  slaves.  — 
Goods  or  commodities  for  market,  (r.) —  The  business 
transacted  by  a  railroad  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
passengers,  or  the  amount  of  freight  carried. 

Traffic-return,  the  periodical  statement  of  the  receipts 
for  goods  and  passengers  on  a  line  of  railroad. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  trafficked,  (traf filet.)  [Fr.  tra- 
fiquer .]  To  trade ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  or  persons  to  another,  or  others  for  an  equiv¬ 
alent  in  goods  or  money;  to  barter;  to  buy  and  sell 
wares.  — To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily;  as,  “to 
traffic  with  thee  for  a  prince’s  ruin.”  —  Rowe. 

— v.  a.  To  exchange  in  traffic. 

Trafficker,  n.  One  who  carries  on  traffic  or  com¬ 
merce;  a  trader;  a  merchant. 

Trag'acantli,  n.  [Lat.  tragacanthum,  from  Gr.  tragos, 
a  he-goat,  and  acantha,  a  thorn.]  (Bot.)  See  Astraga¬ 
lus  and  Gum. 

Tragedian,  (-ye',)  n.  [Fr.  tragedien ;  Lat.  tragiedus.] 
A  performer  of  tragedy  on  the  stage ;  a  tragic  actor. 

Tragedienne,  (trah-zhu-de-eri,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  tragic 
actress. 

Trag  edy,  n.  [Fr.  tragedie ;  Gr.  tragedia,  from  the 
ancient  Greek  adjective  tragos,  melancholy,  lamentable.] 
(Lit.)  A  species  of  drama  in  which  the  diction  is  ele¬ 
vated  and  the  catastrophe  melancholy ;  or,  a  dramatic 
poem  representing  some  signal  action  or  series  of 
actions,  performed  by  eminent  persons,  and  being  preg¬ 
nant  with  some  great  moral  truth,  generally  having  a 
fatal  issue.  —  A  fatal  and  mournful  event ;  any  occur¬ 
rence  in  which  human  lives  are  sacrificed  by  violence, 
more  particularly  by  illegal  or  unauthorized  violence; 
as,  murder  is  a  terrible  tragedy. 

Tragetfo,  ( tra-jet’to ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  8  m.  from 
Gaeta ;  pop.  6,1114. 

Tragic,  Trag'ical.  ( trixj’ik ,)  a.  [Fr.  tragique .]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating  to  tragedy  ;  of  the  nature  or  char¬ 
acter  of  tragedy ;  as,  the  tragic  Muse. —  Fatal  to  human 
life  ;  calamitous;  sorrowful ;  mournful;  as,  the  affair 
had  a  tragical  ending. 

—Expressive  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of  life,  or  of  sorrow;  sad; 
as,  he  spoke  in  tragic  tones. 

Tragically,  adv.  In  a  tragical  manner. 

Trag'ical  ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  tragical  or  la- 
men  table. 

Tragi-com'edy,  n.  [Fr.  tragicomedies  (Lit.)  A 
dramatic  composition  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

Tragi-ooin'ic,  Tragi-coin'ical,  a.  Portaining, 
or  having  reference  to  tragi-comedy ;  partaking  of  a 
mixture  of  grave  and  comic  scenes. 

Tragi-com'ically,  adv.  In  a  tragi-comical  manner. 


Tragop'ogon,  n.  [Gr.,  goat’s-beard.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  As- 
teraceie.  The  salsafy, 
salsify,  or  vegetable 
oyster,  T.  porri/o- 
lius,  is  3-4  feet  high, 
and  leaves  terminal, 
solitary,  large,  blu¬ 
ish-purple.  This  ex¬ 
otic  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  root, 
which  is  long,  taper¬ 
ing,  and  nutritious. 

When  properly  pre¬ 
pared  it  has  a  mild, 
sweetish  taste, 
which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the 
03’Ster. 

Tra'gus,  n.  [Gr. 

tragos. J  ( Anat .)  The 
small  cartilaginous 
eminence  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  ear;  iu  the  adult 
it  is  beset  with 
small  hairs. 

Trahiras,  ( tra-ee '- 
ras,)  in  Brazil,  a 
town  of  the  prov.  of 
Goyaz,  on  the  river 
Trahiras,  15  miles 
from  its  mouth  iu 
the  Maranhao ;  pop.  al 

Trail,  v ■  a.  [D.  treilen 
by  the  track.  —  To  c 

trailed  his  legs.  — To  lay  flat,  or  tread  down,  as  grass, 
by  walking  through. 

(Mil.)  To  lower,  as  arms. 

—v.  n  To  be  drawn  out  in  length ;  as,  trailing  smoke. — 
To  run  or  climb,  as  a  plant. 

Trailing  arbutus.  (Bot.)  See  Epig.ea. 

— n.  Track  pursued  by  the  hunter;  scent  or  footprints 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  man  or  beast  pursued  ;  as, 
they  followed  up  the  trail. —  Anything  drawn  to  length  ; 
as,  the  trail  of  smoke.  —  Entrails,  as  of  a  bird  or  sheep. 

(Mil.)  In  artillery,  that  part  of  a  gun-carriage  which, 
in  travelling,  is  hooked  up  to  the  limber,  but  when  the 
gun  is  unlimbered  for  action,  rests  on  the  ground,  form¬ 
ing  a  third  point  of  support,  the  wheels  being  the  two 
other  points. 

Trail-boards.  (Ship-building.)  The  curved  work  be¬ 
tween  the  cheeks  of  the  bow. 

Trail'ing-springs,  n.  pi.  (Mach.)  Tbe  springs 
fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing-wheels  of  a  loco¬ 
motive-engine,  which  bear  slightly  against  the  side- 
frames,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  weight  as  possible  upon 
the  thriving  springs,  and  to  assist  in  deadening  any 
shock  which  may  take  place. 

Trailing- wheels,  n.pl.  (Mach.)  The  wheels  placed 
behind  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

Trail'-net,  n.  A  net  trailed  or  drawn  behind  a  boat. 

Train,  (train,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  trainer,  from  Lat.  trahere,  to 
draw.]  To  draw  along;  to  trail.  — To  draw  or  allure 
by  artifice  or  stratagem  ;  to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  per¬ 
suasion  or  promise  ;  to  entice.  —  To  exercise ;  to  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  to  instruct  and  form  by  practice ;  as,  to  train 
a  people  to  the  use  of  arms.  —  To  break,  tame,  and  ac¬ 
custom  to  draw,  as  oxen.  —  To  teach  ;  to  educate ;  to 
bring  up  ;  to  form  by  instruction  or  practice  ;  —  often 
preceding  up ;  as,  he  was  trained  up  at  Cambridge. 

(Gardening.)  To  lead  or  direct  and  shape  to  a  wall 
or  espalier;  to  adapt  to  a  proper  form  by  growth,  lop¬ 
ping,  or  pruning ;  as,  to  train  a  vine. 

(Mining.)  To  trace,  as  a  lode  of  mineral,  to  its  head. 

To  train  a  gun.  (Mil.)  To  point  the  gun  at  some  ob¬ 
ject  either  forward  or  else  abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not 
directly  on  the  side. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  military  drill  or  duty. 

—n.  [Fr.]  That  which  allures,  entices,  or  draws  along;  — 
particularly,  stratagem  or  persuasive  artifice;  as, 

“others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game.”  (Temple.) _ 

Hence,  a  lure  or  trap. —  That  which  is  drawn  along  in 
the  rear  of  some  other  thing ;  as,  (1.)  That  part  of  a 
lady’s  gown  or  robe  which  trails  behind  the  wearer  •  as 
pages  carried  her  train.  (2.)  The  tail  of  a  bird.  —  A 
retinue;  an  escort;  a  number  of  followers  or  attend¬ 
ants;  as,  the  king  was  accompanied  by  a.  train  of  nobles. 
—A  series ;  a  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things ;  as,  a  train  of  events  or  of  ideas.  —  Process  ; 
regular  method;  course  of  procedure;  as,  everythin^ 
is  in  train  for  the  purpose. —  A  line  of  gunpowder  laid 
to  ignite  a  charge,  or  a  mine.  — The  number  of  beats 
which  a  watch  or  clock  makes  in  any  specified  time.  — 

A  continuous  line  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  railroad  ;  as 
an  express  train.  —  The  series  of  wheels.  Ac.,  forming  a 
movement  in  a  clock  or  watch. 

Train  of  artillery.  (Mil.)  Any  number  of  cannon 
mortars,  Ac.,  with  the  attendants  and  carriages  which 
follow  them  into  the  field. 

Traina,  ( tri’na ,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Demoua, 
on  the  Traina,  30  m.  from  Catania:  pop.  8,215. 

Train'able,  a.  That  may  be  trained. 

Train'-band,  n. ;  pi.  Train-bands.  A  band  or  com¬ 
pany  of  militia. 

Train  er,  n.  One  who  trains  up ;  an  instructor ;  a  pre¬ 
ceptor;  especially  one  who  prepares  men  for  athletic  ex¬ 
ercises,  or  horses  for  the  race,  Ac. 

—In  the  U.  States,  a  militia-man  when  called  out  for  exer¬ 
cise  or  discipline. 

Training,  n.  Act  or  process  of  bringing  up  or  educat- 
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:ng;  education ;  act  of  preparing  men  for  athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  or  hcrses  for  the  race ;  also,  the  disciplining  of 
troops. 

Train  -oil,  n.  The  oil  drawn  from  the  blubber  or  fat 
of  whales,  and  from  the  fat  of  various  other  fishes,  by 
boiling. 

Train'-road,  n.  {Mining.)  A  short  tram-way  for 
wagons. 

Traipse,  v.  n.  [Ger.  trapsen .]  To  lounge  about  in  an 
idle,  careless  manner;  to  dawdle.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Trait,  ( rrdt ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus — traho,  tractum, 
to  draw.]  A  stroke;  a  touch.— A  distinguishing  feature 
or  marked  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  ;  as,  a  trait  of 
diaracter. 

Traiteur,(<rd'<oor,)w.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Restaurateur,  q.v. 

Traitor,  (trd'tor,)  n.  [Fr.  traitre  ;  Sp.  traidor;  Lat. 
traditor.)  One  who  betrays  his  trust;  a  treacherous  or 
perfidious  person;  a  deceiver;  one  guilty  of  breach  of 
faith.  —  Especially,  one  who  betrays  his  sovereign  or 
country;  a  person  guilty  of  treason  ;  one  who  commits 
a  breach  of  trust  in  surrendering  a  post,  or  any  body  of 
men  placed  under  his  charge,  into  an  enemy’s  hands,  ex¬ 
cept  when  vanquished ;  one  who  intrigues,  or  takes  up 
arms,  against  his  country. 

Trai'torous,  a.  Acting  the  part  of  a  traitor ;  treach¬ 
erous  ;  guilty  of  treason ;  faithless ;  perfidious ;  as,  a 
traitorous  subject.  —  Consisting  in  treason  or  breach  of 
allegiance;  characterized  by  treacherousness  ;  as,  a  trai¬ 
torous  plot. 

Trai'to rously,  adv.  In  a  traitorous  manner. 

Trai'torousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  traitorous; 


treachery. 

Trai'tress,  n.  [Fr.  traitress?,.]  A  female  betrayer;  a 
female  who  is  guilty  of  treason  or  breach  of  trust. 

Trajan,  ( trai'jdn ,)  Marcos  Ulpius  Thajanus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  b.  in  Spain,  a.  d.  52.  He  served  with  his 
father  in  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  wars,  and  was  con¬ 
sul  in  91.  He  next  served  in  Germany,  and  his  moral 
and  military  virtues  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  army, 
but  recommended  him  to  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  in  97 
adopted  him,  and  created  him  Caesar.  Early  in  98  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  soon  justified  by  his  wise 
and  vigorous  administration  the  hopes  of  Nerva.  A  war 
with  the  Dacians  began  in  100,  and  occupied  him  three 
years.  On  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  their  king,  T.  had 
a  triumph  at  Rome,  and  received  the  surname  of  Da- 
cicus.  In  104  the  second  Dacian  war  broke  out,  which 
ended  in  106  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus, 
and  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to  a  Roman  province.  T. 
then  celebrated  a  second  triumph,  and  the  games  ex¬ 
hibited  lasted  123  days.  For  the  next  eight  years  the 
empire  enjoyed  peace,  and  T.  applied  himself  to  the 
duties  of  government  and  the  execution  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  works  for  the  improvement  of  Rome.  In  114  he  set 
out  for  the  East,  carried  on  war  with  the  Parthians, 
took  Ctesiphon,  Edessa,  and  other  towns,  subdued  great 
part  of  Western  Asia,  and  passed  down  the  Tigris  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  being  soon  after  seized  with  illness,  he 
set  out  to  return  to  Italy.  D.  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  117. 
His  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome.  T.  was  deservedly 
■amed  “Optimus”  by  the  senate,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  emperors.  Among  his  benefactions 
may  be  mentioned  the  humane  and  legal  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Christians  which  he  enjoined  in  his  rescript 
to  Pliny,  appointed  by  him  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and 
Pontus.  By  his  direction,  Apollodorus,  the  architect, 
erected  the  famous  column  at  Rome,  which  still  bears  his 
name  (Fig.  651)  —  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  this 
kind  ever  erected. 

Traject',  v.  a.  [Fr.  trajet,  from  Lat.  trajectus,  trajicere.] 
To  throw  or  cast  through,  (r.) 

Trajeetion,  (-jek'shun.)  n.  [Lat  trajectio  —  trans, 
over,  and  jacio,jaclum,  to  throw. J  Act  of  trajecting ;  a 
throwing  or  casting  over ;  transportation  ;  also,  emission. 

Trajec'tory,  n.  That  curve  which  a  body  describes 
in  space  when  projected.  When  applied  to  rifle-shoot¬ 
ing,  it  indicates  the  course  of  the  bullet,  which  instead 
of  being  straight,  forms  a  complete  curve,  which  in¬ 
creases  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
from  the  muzzle  increases. 

Tralatition,  ( trdl-a-tlsh' an ,)  n.  A  metaphor. 

Tralee,  (tru-le',)  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry,  60  m. 
from  Cork ;  pop.  10,000.  The  town  was  destroyed  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641. 

Tram,  n.  [Sp.  trama,  weft.]  A  silk  thread  formed  of 
two  or  more  threads  twisted  together,  used  especially 
for  the  weft  or  cross- threads  of  the  best  quality  of  velvet 
and  silk  goods. 

Trani'ble,-  v.  a.  To  wash,  as  tin-ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a 
frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Tram'mel,  n.  [Fr.  tramail,  a  drag-net  —  trois,  three, 
and  maille,  Lat.  macula,  a  mesh.]  A  net;  particularly, 
a  kind  of  loose  net  for  catching  birds  or  fishes. — An  iron 
hook,  of  variable  forms  and  sizes,  used  for  hanging  ket¬ 
tles  and  other  utensils  over  the  fire. — A  kind  of  shackles 
used  for  regulating  the  motions  of  a  horse  or  mule,  and 
making  him  amble. — Hence,  analogically,  that  which  ob¬ 
structs  freedom,  progress,  or  activity  ;  —  generally  in 
the  plural;  as,  the  trammels  of 
servitude. 

( Mech .)  An  instrument  (Fig. 

2520)  for  drawing  ovals,  much  in 
use  among  joiners  and  other  ar¬ 
tificers.  It  consists  of  a  cross, 

C  D  E  F,  in  which  are  cut  two 
grooves  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  and  a  beam,  A  B.  carry¬ 
ing  two  pins,  G  H  (which  are 
clamped  to  A  B,  and  slide  in 
their  grooves),  as  well  as  a  pen¬ 
cil,  P;  these  parts  are  called  the  Fig. 2520. — trammel. 


cross  and  the  beam.  By  turning  A  B  round,  the  pins  G  H 
slide  along  the  groves,  and  the  pencil  P  describes  an  el¬ 
liptic  curve. 

— v\  a.  To  catch;  to  intercept.  (R.)  —  To  obstruct;  to 
hamper;  to  confine;  to  shackle;  to  encumber. 

Tram'melled,  a.  {Man.)  Having  blazes  on  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by  trammels ;  — 
said  of  a  horse. 

Tram'inel's  C’reek,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Sumner 
co.,  and  flowing  N.W.  enters  Big  Barren  River  in  Warren 
co.,  in  Kentucky,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of  Bowling  Green. 

Tramontane',  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Ultramontane,  q.  v. 

Trainore,  ( tra-mor ',)  a  neat,  regular,  well-built  town 
of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford,  on  a  broad,  open,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  bay  in  St.  George's  Channel;  pop.  2,000. 

Tramp,  v.  a.  [Icel.  trampa .]  To  trample;  to  tread 
under  foot.  —  To  cleanse,  as  clothes,  by  treading  upon 
them  in  water. 

— v.ti.  To  travel  on  foot;  to  wander;  tostroll;  to  ramble. 

— n.  A  travel  or  journey  on  foot;  as,  he  had  a  long 
tramp.  —  A  vagrant. — An  instrument  used  or  designed 
for  trimming  hedges. 

— In  Scotland,  a  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  below  the 
centre  of  the  foot,  for  working  their  spades. 

Tramper,»i.  One  who  tramps;  a  vagrant;  a  stroller. 

Train-plate,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  down  as  a 
rail  on  a  tram-road. 

Tram'ple,  t>.  a.  [Ger.  trampeln .]  To  tread  under  foot ; 
particularly,  to  tread  upon  with  contempt,  scorn,  or 
triumph.  —  To  treat  with  arrogance,  contempt,  or  in¬ 
sult. —  To  tread  down;  as,  to  trample  grass. 

Tram'pler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tramples. 

Trampoose',  v.  n.  To  tramp;  to  walk  in  a  toilsome 
manner.  (Vulgar,  U.  S.) 

Tram'-road.  Tram'-way,  n.  A  road  laid  down 
with  smooth  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates 
of  iron,  for  the  easy  transit  of  trains  or  wagons. 

Tramutola,  ( tra-moo-to'la ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy',  28  m. 
from  Policastro;  pop.  4,517. 

Trance,  n.  [Fr.  transe,  from  Lat.  transitus  —  transeo. J 
An  ecstasy ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  appears  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  body  into  celestial  regions,  or  to  be 
rapt  into  visions. 

“Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw." — Milton. 

( Med.)  Same  as  Catalepsy,  q.  v. 

Tranced,  ( transt ,)  a.  Lying  in  a  trance. 

Trauco'so,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  20  m.  S.  of  Porto 
Seguro;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tra  ni,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  35  m.  from 
Bari.  T.  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  court,  a  theatre, 
and  a  strong  castle.  The  streets  are  wide,  well-built, 
and  paved  with  flagstones.  A  considerable  trade  in  oil, 
wine,  corn,  and  cotton,  which  last  is  also  manufactured 
here,  is  carried  on.  Pop.  24,220. 

Tranque,  ( tran'ka ,)  in  Chili,  an  island  off  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

Tranquebar',  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  India,  in  the 
Carnatic,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  140  m. 
from  Madras.  T.  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the 
Danes.  It  was  purcliaseu  i.y  Great  Britain  in  1846. 
Pop.  (1897)  6,640. 

Tranquil,  (trank' wit,)  a.  [Fr .tranquille:  Lat.  tran- 
quillus.]  F’ree  from  strife,  agitation,  or  disturbance; 
quiet;  calm;  peaceful. 

Tranquil'lity,  Tran'qnilness,  n.  [Fr.  tranquil- 
lite.\  Freedom  from  strife,  disturbance,  or  agitation  ;  a 
calm  state  ;  quietness  ;  repose  ;  as,  the  tranquillity  of  a 
contented  mind. 

Tranquillization,  (-za'shun,)  n.  Act  of  tranquil¬ 
lizing  ;  state  of  being  tranquillized. 

Tranquillize,  ( trdnk'wil-iz ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  tranquilliser .] 
To  render  tranquil;  to  quiet;  to  compose;  to  allay 
when  agitated  or  disturbed;  to  make  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  ;  as,  to  tranquillize  the  mind. 

Tran'quillizer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tran¬ 
quillizes. 

Trau'quillizingly,  adv.  So  as  to  tranquillize. 

Tran'quilly,  adv.  In  a  tranquil  manner. 

Trans.  A  Latin  preposition  employed  as  an  English 
prefix,  having  the  signification  of  beyond,  over,  through, 
on  the  other  side ;  as  in  transatlantic,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. — In  a  moral  sense,  it  implies  a  thorough 
change;  as.  to  undergo  transformation. 

Transact',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transigo,  transactum,  to  drive 
through.]  To  carry  through;  to  complete;  to  do;  to 
perform  ;  to  dispatch ;  to  manage;  as,  to  transact  business. 

— v.  n.  To  conduct  matters ;  to  treat ;  to  manage. 

Transaction,  (-ak’shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Late  Lat  .transac¬ 
tion  The  doing  or  performing  of  any  business;  man¬ 
agement  of  any  affair. — That  which  is  performed  or 
transacted :  a  matter ;  an  affair;  as,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transaction. 

{Civ.  Law.)  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute  between  par¬ 
ties  by  mutual  agreement. 

Transactor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  performs  or  con¬ 
ducts  any  business. 

Transalpine,  a.  [Lat.  trans,  beyond,  and  Alpinus, 
of  the  Alps.]  Lying,  or  being  beyond  the  Alps,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Rome  —  that  is,  on  the  N.  or  W.  of  the  Alps ;  — 
opposed  to  cisalpine. 

Transan'iniate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  trans,  across,  and  ani- 
mare.  animatum.  to  animate.]  To  transmigrate,  (r.) 

I  Transamina  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Transmigra¬ 
tion,  q.  v. 

Transatlantic,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  trans,  beyond,  and 
Flng.  Atlantic.]  Ly'ing,  or  being  beyond  the  Atlantic  ; 
—  when  used  by  a  person  in  America,  it  has  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  Europe  or  Africa. 

Transca'lency,  n.  State  of  being  transcalent. 

Transca'lent,  a.  [Lat.  trans,  through,  and  calere,  to 
grow  warm.]  Allowing  the  passage  of  heat. 


Transcaucasia,  ( trans-kau-kai'se-a ,)  a  tract  of  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  Russia,  and  extending  between  the 
Caucasus  on  the  N.,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia  on 
the  S.  This  name,  however,  has  no  practical  geograph¬ 
ical  significance,  as  the  Russians  include  the  territory 
which  it  denotes  in  what  they  call  the  Caucasus,  which, 
nominally  included  in  European  Russia,  comprises  the 
governments  of  Shemakha,  Tiflis,  Erivan,  Derbend,  and 
Kutais.  The  area  of  the  Caucasus  is  118,396  sq.  m.  Pop. 
3,543,710. 

Transcend,  ( tran-send ',)  v.a.  [Lat.  transcendo  —  trans, 
and  scendo,  to  climb.]  To  climb,  step,  or  pass  over;  tc 
rise  above ;  to  surmount ;  as,  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  not  transcending  the  upper  regions.  —  To  go  be¬ 
yond  ;  to  pass  over. 

“To  judge  herself,  she  must  herself  transcend." — Sir  J.  Davies. 

— To  surpass ;  to  excel;  to  exceed;  to  outdo;  as,  Shaks- 
peare’s  genius  transcended  all  the  intellects  of  his  time. 

Transcend'ence,  Transcend'ency,  n.  [Lat. 
transcendentia .]  A  transcending;  state  of  being  tran¬ 
scendent;  superemiuence ;  super-excellence. 

Transcend'ent,  a.  [Fr.  transcendant.]  Superior  or 
supreme  in  excellence;  above  others  in  merit;  very  su¬ 
perior  :  as,  a  man  of  transcendent  probity. 

(Philos.)  See  Transcendental. 

Transcendent'al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transcendo.] 
Supereminent ;  highly  excellent ;  surpassing  others ; 
as,  transcendental  qualities. 

(Philos.)  Noting  that  which  transcends  or  goes  be¬ 
yond  actual  experience.  This  meaning  is  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  by  Kant,  who  further  draws  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  transcendent  and  transcendental.  By  the  former 
he  seeks  “  to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience, 
being  neither  given  as  an  a  posteriori  nor  a  priori  ele¬ 
ment  of  cognition  —  what,  therefore,  transcends  every 
category  of  thought.”  Transcendental  he  applied  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  a  priori,  or  necessary  cognitions,  which,  though 
manifested  in  consciousness,  as  affording  the  conditions 
of  experience,  transcend  the  sphere  of  that  contingent  or 
adventitious  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  experience. 

T.  anatomy,  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  essential  nature  and  homologies  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  results  of  which  study  seem  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  or  beyond,  what  would  be  suggested  by  the 
ideas  of  the  parts  derived  from  the  outward  senses. —  T. 
quantity.  (Math.)  A  quantity  not  admitting  of  repre¬ 
sentation  by  an  algebraic  expression  of  a  finite  number 
of  terms,  with  determinate  indices. 

Transcendent'alisin,  n.  (Philos.)  The  philosophy 
indoctrinated  by  Kant.  See  Kant. 

Transcendent'alist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  transcendentalism. 

Transcendental'ity,  Transeend'entness,??-. 
State  or  quality  of  being  transcendental. 

Transcendent'ally,  adv.  In  a  transcendent  manner. 

Transcend'ently,  adv.  Supereminently;  with  a 
superior  degree  of  excellence ;  by  way  of  eminence  or 
superiority. 

Transcrib'bler,  n.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a 
transcriber. 

Transcribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transcribo  —  trans.  over, 
and  scribo,  to  write.]  To  write  over  from  oue  book  into 
another;  to  write  over  again,  or  in  the  same  words  :  to 
write,  as  a  duplicate  of  anything ;  to  copy ;  as,  to  tran¬ 
scribe  a  manuscript. 

Transcrib'd’,  n.  One  who  transcribes ;  a  copyist. 

Tran'scri  j>t,  n.  [Lat.  transcriptum,  from  transcribo .] 
That  which  is  transcribed,  or  has  been  transcribed;  a 
writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  original ;  a  writ¬ 
ing  or  composition  consisting  of  the  same  words  with 
the  original ;  a  written  copy. 

Transcription,  (-skrip’shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tran- 
scriptio.]  Act  of  transcribing  or  of  copying ;  also,  state 
of  being  transcribed ;  a  copy ;  a  transcript. 

Transduction,  (-duk’shun,)  n.  The  act  of  convey¬ 
ing  over. 

Transelementa'tion,  n.  ( Eccl .)  Same  as  Tran- 
substantiation,  q.  v. 

Tran'sept,  n.  [Lat.  trans,  and  septum,  a  hedge.] 
(Arch.)  The  cruciform  part  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  two 
arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  cross  upon  which  the  plan  is  laid 
out,  extending  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  area 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir. 

Transfer',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  transferred  (-furd.) 
[Fr.  transferer ;  Lat.  transfero  —  trans,  and  fero,  to 
carry,  bear.]  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  or 
person  to  another ;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person. 

“  The  war  being  now  transferred  into  Munster." — Camden. 

— To  make  or  pass  over ;  to  convey,  as  a  property  or  right. 

— n.  The  act  of  transferring  ;  the  removal  or  conveyance 
of  a  thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another.  —  Some¬ 
thing  transferred ;  a  copy. 

(Civil  Law.)  The  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another. 

— Something  transferred. 

Transferabil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trans¬ 
ferable. 

Transfer'able,  Transfer'rible,  a.  [Fr  ]  That 

may  be  transferred  or  conveyed  from  one  place  or  per¬ 
son  to  another.  —  Negotiable,  as  a  note,  bill  of  exchange, 
or  other  evidence  of  property  that  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another  by  indorsement  or  other 
writing. 

Trans'fer-book,  n.  A  record  of  changes  of  ownership 
in  stocks,  bonds,  &c. 

Transferee',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

Transferos'rapby,  n.  [Eng.  transfer,  and  Gr. 
grapho,  to  write.]  The  art,  practice,  or  act  of  copying 
inscriptions  from  ancient  tombs,  &c. 
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Trans'fcr-paper,  n.  A  thin,  unsized  kind  of  paper, 
prepared  for  taking  copies  of  letters  or  writings  with  a 
copying-press. 

Transfer'rence,  «.  The  act  of  transferring,  or  the 
state  of  being  transferred. 

Transfer  rer,  n.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  or  con¬ 
veyance. 

Translig'iiraic.  r.  a.  Same  as  Transfigure,  q.  v. 

Transfigura  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  hat.  transfiguratio.] 
The  act  of  transfiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  trans¬ 
figured  ;  change  of  form. 

(Script.)  A  miraculous  event  in  the  life  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  when  he  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  up  into  a 
high  mountain,  supposed  to  be  Mount  Tabor,  and  was 
transfigured  before  them,  appearing  in  his  glory  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Moses  and  Elias,  (Matt.  xvii.  1-9;  Mark 
ix.  2-9,  &c.,  Ac.) 

Transfigure,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  a.  [hat.  transfiguro,  from 
truns,  and  Jigura,  form,  shape.]  To  transform  ;  to  change 
the  outward  form  or  appearance  of. 

Transfix',  v.  a.  [hat.  transfigo,  tramfixum,  from 
trans,  across,  through,  and  jigo,  to  fix,  to  fasten.]  To 
pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

Transfixion,  (-fik'shun,)  n.  Act  of  transfixing. — 
The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

Trans'flux,  n.  [hat.  tramfiuxus,  from  transfluere, 
to  flow  through.]  The  flowing  or  running  through  or 
across,  (r.) 

Transform',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transformer,  from  Lat.  trans, 
and  forma,  form.]  To  change  the  form  of;  to  change 
the  shape  or  appearance  of ;  to  metamorphose. 

— To  change,  as  one  substance  into  another ;  to  transmute. 

(Tbeol.)  To  change,  as  the  natural  disposition  and 
temper  of  man  from  a  state  of  enmity  to  God  and  his 
law,  into  a  disposition  and  temper  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God. 

(Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  To  change,  as  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments,  bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 

— v.  n.  To  be  changed  in  form  ;  to  be  metamorphosed.  (R.) 

Transfbrm'able,  a.  That  may  be  transformed. 

Transformation,  n.  [Fr. ;  h.  Lat.  transformation] 
The  act  of  transforming,  or  the  state  of  being  trans¬ 
formed;  change  of  form.  —  Metamorphosis;  change  of 
form  in  insects,  as  from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly. — 
—  The  change  of  one  metal  into  another,  as  of  copper 
or  tin  into  gold.; — Transubstantiation.  —  A  change  of 
heart  in  man,  by  which  his  disposition  and  temper  are 
conformed  to  the  divine  image  ;  a  change  from  eternity 
to  God,  to  holiness  and  love. 

(Algebra.)  The  operation  of  replacing  the  variables 
or  facients  of  a  given  expression  by  functions  of  another 
set  of  variables.  When  these  functions  are  of  the  first 
degree  in  the  new  variables,  the  T.  is  said  to  be  linear. 

( Geom.)  The  act  of  changing  the  form  of  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure,  or  solid,  without  changing  its  area  or  solidity. 

Transforin'ative,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to 
transform. 

Transforming;,  a.  Effecting,  or  able  to  effect  a 
change  of  form  or  state. 

Trans'flige,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  abandons  his  party 
in  time  of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the  enemy;  a  turn-coat ; 
a  deserter  ;  a  runaway  ;  a  transfugitive. 

Transfu'g'itil’e,  n.  A  person  who  turns  or  flees  from 
one  side  to  another;  a  deserter;  an  apostate;  a  trans- 
fuge.  (R.) 

Transfuse',  v.a.  [Lat.  transfundere,  transfusum,  to 
pour  out  from  one  vessel  into  another.]  To  pour,  as 
liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  —  To  cause  to  pass 
from  one  to  another;  to  cause  to  be  instilled  or  imbibed. 

( Med.)  To  transfer,  as  blood  from  one  animal  to  an¬ 
other. 

Transfus'ible,  a.  That  may  be  transfused,  &c. 

Transfusion,  (- fu'zhun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans- 
fusio. j  Act  of  transfusing. 

(Med.)  The  injection  of  blood  from  one  living  ani¬ 
mal  into  another.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
this  operation  might  be  resorted  to,  to  sustain  life  in 
cases  of  great  loss  of  blood  from  accidental  haemorrhages 
and  other  causes,  and  that  in  certain  cases  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease  a  cure  might  be  effected  by  abstract¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  supplying  its  place 
by  transfusion  from  another  person,  or  from  an  animal, 
such  as  a  calf  or  sheep.  Some  experiments,  that  were 
followed  with  sad  consequences  after  having  appeared 
at  first  to  be  attended  with  success,  caused  the  practice 
to  fall  quite  into  disuse,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  ex¬ 
haustion  from  hsetnorrhage  during  or  after  labor.  Sev¬ 
eral  cases,  however,  lately  reported  in  this  and  in  foreign 
countries,  in  which  the  process  proved  entirely  success¬ 
ful  in  cases  of  coma  from  the  fumes  of  carbonic  oxide, 
amputation,  &c.,  make  it  probable  that  T.  may  again 
come  into  more  general  medical  use. 

Transfn'sive,  "■  Tending  to  transfuse,  or  possessing 
the  power  to  transfuse. 

Transgress',  v.  a.  [hat.  transgredinr,  from  trans,  and 
gradior.  to  step,  to  pass.]  To  pass  over  or  beyond,  as  any 
limit.  (R.)  —  To  overpass,  as  any  rule  prescribed  as  the 
limit  of  duty;  to  break  or  violate,  as  a  law,  civil  or  moral. 

_ v.  n.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law;  to  sin. 

Transgression,  (-gre.sk' un,)  n.  [hat.  transgressio.] 
Act  of  passing  over  or  beyond  any  law  or  rule  of  moral 
duty;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  known  principle  of  rec¬ 
titude;  breach  of  command.  —  Fault ;  offence;  crime. 

Transgres'sional,  a.  Relating  to,  or  involving  a 
transgression 

Transgres'sive,  a.  Faulty;  culpable;  apt  to  break 
laws. 

Transsres'si  vel y,  adv.  In  a  transgressive  manner. 

Transgres'sor,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  law  or  violates 
a  command  ;  one  who  infringes  any  known  rule  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rectitude ;  a  sinner. 


Tran'ship,  Transhipment,  see  Trans-ship. 

Tran  siency,  n.  The  quality  of  being  transient. 

Transient,  (tran'shent,)  a.  [hat.  transiens,  from  trans, 
over,  across,  and  eo,  to  go.]  Passing  over  or  by ;  passing ; 
not  stationary; — hence,  ofshort  duration;  not  permanent; 
not  lasting  or  durable. — Hasty;  momentary;  imperfect. 

Tran'siently,  (-shent-,)  adv.  In  a  transient  manner. 

Trau'sientness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transient. 

Transi're,  n.  [hat.,  to  pass  through  or  across.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  warrant  for  the  custom-house  to  let  goods 
pass ;  a  permit. 

Tran  sit,  n.  [Lat.  transitus,  from  transire,  to  go  over.] 
A  passage  over  or  through.  —  A  passing:  conveyance; 
—An  established  line  of  conveyance  or  passage  through 
a  country. 

(Astron.)  The  culmination  or  passage  of  any  celestial 
body  across  the  meridian  of  an  observer.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  exact  times  of  such  T.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  practical  astronomy.  (See  Tran¬ 
sit  Instrument.)  The  term  T.  is  also  applied  when 
Venus  or  Mercury,  in  their  revolution  round  the  sun, 
pass  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  on  the 
earth,  and  appear  to  move  like  black  spots  over  the  sun’s 
disc.  If  this  phenomenon  be  noted  by  different  observ¬ 
ers  at  points  considerably  distant  from  one  another,  it 
will  not  be  of  equal  duration  at  all  these  points;  and 
since  the  difference  of  time  depends  on  the  parallax  of 
the  planet,  as  well  as  of  the  sun,  the  latter  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  means  of  the  former.  On  June  3,  1769,  a  T. 
of  Venus  occurred,  and  was  carefully  observed.  By  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  it  was  observed  at  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  Otaheite,  by  the  French  in  California,  by  the 
Danish  government  in  Lapland,  and  by  the  Swedish  in 
Finland.  The  sun’s  parallax  was  determined  with 
great  exactness  by  these  five  observations.  During  the 
T.  which  took  place  in  1874,  the  fact  that  there  is 
water  in  Venus  was  demonstrated. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  the  meridian  of  the  sun’s  disc. 

Transit,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Genesee  co. 

Trail 'sit  Circle,  n.  (Astron.)  See  Transit  Instru¬ 
ment. 

Trau'sit  Instrument,  n.  (Astron.)  An  instrument 
which  serves  to  determine  the  instant  of  the  passage  of 
the  celestial  bodies  across  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  telescope,  the  horizontal  axis  of 
which  rests  upon  two  pivots,  supported  by  vertical  pil¬ 
lars.  The  telescope  is  so  placed  that  its  optical  axis  may 
assume  all  possible  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  place  where  it  is  established.  In  the  focus 
of  the  eye-piece  is  placed  a  system  of  three,  five,  or 
sometimes  even  seven  vertical  and  equidistant  wires  or 
threads,  generally  crossed  by  two  horizontal  ones,  be¬ 
tween  which  it  is  convenient  that  the  passage  of  objects 
over  the  vertical  wires  should  be  observed.  The  dia¬ 
phragm  to  which  the  wires  are  attached  is  brought  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws  to  such  a  position  that  the 
middle  vertical  wire  intersects  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope,  in  which  position  it  is  permanently  fixed. 
The  middle  wire  thus  becomes  a  visible  representation 
of  that  part  of  the  meridian  to  which  the  telescope  is 
directed;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire, it  is 
in  the  act  of  culminating  or  passing  the  celestial  meri¬ 
dian.  The  exact  instant  of  the  transit  noted  is  on  a  clock 
or  chronometer,  which  is  an  indispensable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  instrument.  —  A  Transit  circle  is  a  transit 
instrument  to  which  a  large  circle  is  added  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  noting  primarily  the  altitude  of  the.  star  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Tran'sit-dnty,  n.  A  duty  on  merchandise  passing 
through  a  country. 

Transition,  (-sTzh'un.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  transiting  Pass¬ 
age  from  one  place  or  state  to  another;  change. 

( Mus .)  A  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor,  or  the 
contrary ;  a  change  from  one  key  to  another. 

(Rhet.)  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

(Geol.)  A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  a  series  of 
rocks  now  referred  to  the  Paheozoic  period. 

Transitional,  (-sizh' un-al,)  a.  Containing  or  denot¬ 
ing  transition. 

Transi'tionary,  a.  Transitional. 

Tran'sitive,  a.  [Fr.  transitif;  Lat.  transitivus,  from 
transire,  to  pass  over.]  Having  the  power  of  passing,  (r.) 

T.  verb.  (Gram.)  The  same  as  an  active  verb.  See 
Active,  and  Verb. 

Trau'sit  ively,  adv.  In  a  transitive  manner. 

Tran'sitiveness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transitive. 

Tran'sitorily,  adv.  With  short  continuance. 

Tran'sitoriness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transitory.  b 

Tran'sitory,  a.  [Fr.  transitoire ;  Lat.  transitorius, 
from  transire,  to  pass  over.]  Continuing  a  short  time ; 
fleeting ;  speedily  vanishing. 

Transitory  action.  (Law.)  An  action,  the  cause  of 
which  might  have  arisen  in  one  place  or  county  as  well 
as  another.  In  general,  all  personal  actions,  whether 
ex  contractu,  or  ex  delicto.  Such  an  action  may,  at 
common  law,  be  brought  in  any  county  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  elects;  but,  by  statute,  in  many  States  of  the  U. 
States,  provision  is  made  limiting  the  right  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  this  respect  to  a  county  in  which  some  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  has  his  domicil. 

Tran'situ,  (In.)  [hat.,  in  the  act  of  passage.]  (Laiv.) 
Goods  are  said  to  be  liable  to  stnppuge  in  transitu  when 
detained  by  one  having  a  right  to  do  so  in  their  way  to 
their  destination;  as  by  an  unpaid  vendor,  in  case  of 
the  vendee’s  insolvency.  In  international  law,  it  is 
held  that  the  property  of  belligerent  parties  cannot 
change  its  national  character  during  the  voyage  from 
port  to  port,  i.  e.  in  transitu. 


Translat'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  translated. 

Translate',  v.  a.  [It.  translatarc ;  Lat.  transferre, 
translatus,  from  trans,  and  ferre,  to  bear.J  To  bear, 
carry,  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  —  To  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another,  as  a  disease. 

— To  change,  as  position,  office,  or  condition  ;  —  hence,  to 
remove,  as  by  death.  —  To  interpret ;  to  render  into  an¬ 
other  language;  to  express, as  the  6ense  ofoue  language, 
in  the  words  of  another. 

— To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven,  as  a  human  being, 
without  death.  The  patriarch  Enoch  was  translated  to 
heaven  for  his  piety  (Gen.'v.  24),  B.  c.  3017  ;  and  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  translated  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  (2  Kings  ii.  11),  895. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  translation. 

Translation,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  removing  or  con¬ 
veying  from  one  place  to  another.  —  The  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  —  The  removal  of  a  per¬ 
son  to  heaven  without  subjecting  him  to  death.  —  The 
act  of  turning  into  another  language;  interpretation. 
—  That  which  is  produced  by  turning  into  another  lan¬ 
guage  ;  a  version. 

(Meek.)  The  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  several 
particles  of  a  body  describe  equal  and  parallel  right 
lines. 

(Med.)  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease;  metastasis. 

Translat'ive,  a.  Taken  from  others,  (r.) 

Translator,  n.  One  who  translates ;  one  who  renders 
into  another  language ;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of 
words  in  one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

Translat'orsliip,  n.  The  position  or  office  of  a 
translator. 

Translat'ory,  a.  Serving  to  translate;  transferring. 

Translat'ress,  n.  A  female  translator. 

I  ransloca  t  ion.  n.  [Lat.  trans,  across,  and  locatio,  a 
placing.]  Removing  of  things  reciprocally  to  each 
other’s  places. 

Translu'cence,  Transln'cency,  n.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  translucent. 

Traiislii'ceut,  a.  [ Lat.  translucens, from  translucere , 
to  shine  through.]  Semi-transparent.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  descriptive  mineralogy  as  applied  to  minerals 
which  admit  of  a  passage  of  the  rays  of  light,  but  through 
which  objects  cannot  be  definitely  distinguished. 

Translu'cently,  adv.  In  a  translucent  manner. 

Transln'CHl,  a.  [Lat.  translucidus.]  Transparent; 
clear;  translucent,  (r.) 

Transmarine',  (-ma-reen'.)  a.  [Lat.  transmarinus, 
trans,  and  marinus,  marine,  from  mare,  the  sea  ]  Lying 
or  being  beyond  the  sea. 

Trans' migrant,  n.  A  person  who  transmigrates. 

Trans'inigrate,i).  n.  [Lat.  transmigrare,  from  trans, 
and  mxgro,  to  migrate.]  To  remove  or  pass  from  one 
country  or  jurisdiction  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
siding  in  it,  as  men  or  families.  —  To  pass  from  one  body 
into  another. 

Transniigra'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  transmigration 
The  act  of  transmigrating. 

(Philos.)  The  passing  of  the  soul  into  another  body; 
metempsychosis.  This  idea  belongs  to  the  oldest  re¬ 
ligions  of  India  and  Egypt.  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  his  notion  from  the  Egyptians,  held  that 
after  death  men’s  souls  passed  into  other  bodies,  of  this 
or  that  kind,  according  to  the  life  they  had  led.  This 
is  also  a  prominent  feature  in  the  systems  of  Brahmin- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  which  represent  the  soul  as  passing 
after  death  into  the  body  of  a  higher  or  lower  animal, 
as  a  reward  of  virtue  or  a  penalty  for  vice.  Human 
life  is  regarded  only  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  conditions 
through  which  the  soul  passes  in  a  loug  career  of  pro¬ 
cession  from  God  and  return  to  him.  A  period  of  12,000 
divine  years,  each  embracing  360  human  years,  is  as¬ 
signed  as  the  period  for  transformation  and  purifica¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  soul  receives  its  reward  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  Plato  maintained  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  before  its  appearance  in  man, 
and  that  of  this  prior  state  it  retained  some  dim  re¬ 
miniscences.  After  death,  according  to  its  peculiar 
qualities,  it  seeks  a  new  body  suitable  to  it.  Every  soul, 
according  to  him,  returns  to  its  original  source  in  10,000 
years.  Theideaof  metempsychosis  subsequently  appears 
in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  in  the  Cabala 
of  the  Jews,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  In 
recent  times,  the  theory  was  revived  by  Fourier. 

Trans'migrator,  n.  One  who  transmigrates. 

Transini'gratery,  a.  Passing  from  one  place,  body, 
or  state  to  another. 

Transmissibil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trans¬ 
missible. 

Transmis'sible,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted. 

Transmission,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [Fr.  See  Transmit.] 
Act  of  transmitting;  the  state  of  being  transmitted; 
act  of  sending  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

Transmis'sive,  a.  Transmitted;  derived  from  one 
to  another. 

Transmit',  v.  a.  [hat.  transmitters,  from  trans,  over, 
across,  and  mittere,  to  send.]  To  send  or  convey  across 
or  over;  to  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another. — 
To  suffer  to  pass  through. 

Transmit'tal,  n.  Transmission,  (r.) 

Transm it  lance,  n.  Transmission. 

Transmitter,  n.  One  who  transmits. 

Transmit'tihle, a.  That  maybe  transmitted;  trans¬ 
missible. 

Transmos'rifica'tion.  n.  Transformation.  (Col- 
loq.  and  low.) 

Transmojg'ri  fy.  v.  a.  To  transform ;  to  change  into 
a  different  shape.  (Colloq.) 

Transmiitability,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trans- 
mutable. 

Transm nt'able,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  trans- 
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muted  or  changed  into  a  different  substance,  or  into' 
something  of  a  different  form  or  nature. 

Transmit  t'ableness,  n.  Transmutability. 

'Iran  sni  n  i  ably.  adv.  In  a  transmutable  manner. 

Transniiita'tion.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  transmutation  The 
act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of  being  transmuted. 

(Alchemy.)  The  pretended  operation  of  changing  the 
imperfect  metals  (as  they  were  termed)  into  the  two 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  See  Alchemi-. 

( Geom .)  Transformation,  q.  v. 

Transmute',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transmutare,  from  trans, 
over,  across,  and  mutare,  to  change.]  To  change  from 
one  nature  or  substauce  into  another. 

Transmnt'er.  n.  One  who  transmutes. 

Traiismut’ual,  a.  Reciprocally  mutual,  (r.) 

fran  som,  n.  (Written  also  transummer,  and  tran- 
sumpt.)  [ Lat.  transu- 
mere.  J  (Arch.)  An  hori¬ 
zontal  mullion  or  bar 
framed  across  a  dou¬ 
ble  -  light  window, 
door,  Ac.,  chiefly  used 
in  late  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  (Fig  2521) 

(TYaut.)  One  of  the 
beams  bolted  across 
the  stern-post,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  after  ends 
■of  the  several  decks, 
and  to  give  form  to 
the  stern. 

(Gun.)  A  piece  of 
wood  joining  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-car¬ 
riage. 

(Surveying.)  A 
piece  of  wood  made 
to  slide  upon  a  sur¬ 
veyors  cross. 

Transpadane',  a. 

[Lat.  transpadanus, 
from  trans,  across, 
and  Pad  us.  the  Po.] 

Beyond  the  river  Po. 

Transpar'ence,  n. 

[Fr.]  Transparency. 

Transparency.?*. 

The  state  or  quality 
of  being  transparent ; 
clearness. 

— That  state  or  property 

of  a  body  by  which  it  Pig.  2521.  —  transom-window. 
suffers  rays  of  light  to 

pass  through  it,  so  that  the  objects  can  be  distinctly- 
seen  through  it,  as  glass,  water,  or  air.  It  is  generally- 
supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 

— A  picture  painted  on  semi-transparent  materials,  such 
as  very  thin  cloth,  silver,  or  tissue  paper,  Ac.,  and 
illuminated  by  light  placed  at  the  back,  so  that  it  may 
be  exhibited  at  night. 

Transpar  ent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  trans,  and  parro,  to  ap¬ 
pear.]  Having  the  property-  of  transmitting  rays  of 
light  distinctly :  pervious  to  light;  pellucid;  admitting 
the  passage  of  light. 

Transparent  Lake,  in  Xew  York,  between  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Herkimer  cos.,  7  m.  long  and  3  broad. 

Transparently,  adv.  Clearly;  so  as  to  be  seen 
through. 

Transparentness,  n.  Quality  of  being  transparent. 

Transpass'able,  a.  That  may  be  crossed  over,  (r.) 

Transpierce',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transpercer.]  To  pierce 
through;  to  penetrate;  to  permeate;  to  pass  through. 

Transpir'able,a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  transpired, 
or  of  transpiring. 

Transpira  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  transpiratio.]  'l'he 
act  or  process  of  transpiring  or  passing  off  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapor:  cutaneous  ex¬ 
halation. —  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the, 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

(Chem.)  The  diffusion  of  liquids,  vapors,  and  gases 
through  a  capillary  tube.  The  T.  of  liquids  was  first 
examined  by  Loiseville,  but  little  was  discovered  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  when  different  Iiqnids  were  pressed 
through  tubes  of  equal  size,  with  identical  forces,  the 
times  of  the  passage  of  similar  quantities  differed  con¬ 
siderably,  but  no  connection  could  be  traced  between 
these  differences.  Graham,  however,  subsequently  made 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  T.  times  of  certain  acids, 
salts,  and  other  substances,  in  different  stages  of  dilu¬ 
tion.  Thus  nitric  acid,  with  three  equivalents  of  water, 
is  found  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  T.  than  when  diluted; 
more  or  less,  and  a  certain  steadiness  was  observed  on 
each  side  of  the  maximum  of  retardation.  With  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  the  maximum  of  retardation  occurred  when 
one  equivalent  of  water  had  been  added,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  crystallizablehydrate  had  been  formed. 
Acetic  acid  gradually  rose  until  the  bihydrate  was 
formed,  which  is  the  characteristic  hydrate  of  that  acid. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  the  retardation  seemed  to  take 
place  when  the  dodecahydrate  was  reached.  The  T. 
time  of  ordinary  alcohol  reached  its  maximum  at  the 
hexahydrate.  The  different  alcohols  and  ethers  were 
also  tried  against  each  other,  and  their  T.  times  were 
found  to  increase  with  their  boiling-points.  From  these 
facts  a  distinct  rotation  appears  to  exist  between  the 
transpirability  of  liquids  and  their  chemical  composi¬ 
tions.  Temperature  has  a  great  influence  on  the  tran- 
epirability  of  fluids:  for  example,  water  at  113°  Fahr. 
escapes  through  the  same  tube  with  times  the 
rapidity-  that  it  does  at  41°  Fahr.  The  riues  of  T.  are 


entirely  independent  of  their  rates  of  diffusion.  No 
connection  has  as  yet  been  found  between  these  differ¬ 
ences  or  similarities.  Thus  the  velocities  of  nitrogen, 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  equal. 
Equal  weights  of  oxygen,  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  are  transpired  in  given  times.  The  velocity  of 
hydrogen,  a  light  gas, and  the  heavy  vapors  of  ether  are 
equal.  The  laws  regulating  the  transmission  of  gases  and 
vapors  through  capillaries  have  yet  to  be  investigated.  ! 

Transpiratory,  a.  Relating  to  transpiration. 

Transpire',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transpirer;  L.  Lat.  frans. 
through,  spirare,  to  breathe.]  To  emit  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin ;  to  send  off  in  vapor. 

— v.  n.  To  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  to 
exhale;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  perspiration.  — To  es¬ 
cape  from  secrecy ;  to  become  public.  —  To  happen  or 
come  to  pass. 

Transplace’,  v.  a.  To  remove ;  to  put  in  a  new 

place.  (R.) 

Transplant',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transplanter ;  Lat.  trans,  and 
planto,  to  plant.]  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place. 
— To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence  in  an¬ 
other  place;  to  remove. 

Transplanta  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transplanting, 
or  state  of  being  transplanted.— Act  of  removing  to  an¬ 
other  soil,  as  plants;  conveyance  from  one  to  another.  | 

Transpl  ant'er,  n.  A  person  who  transplants. 

Transplant'ing,  n.  (Uort.  and  Arboriculture.)  The 
act  ot  removing  a  plant  or  tree  from  one  situation  to 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  coutiuue  to  grow. 
The  operation  is  commonly  performed  in  the  winter 
season,  or  in  autumn  and  spring,  when  plants  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  dormant  state ;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
transplanter  is  to  lift  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible' 
without  injuriug  them,  and  to  replace  them  in  a  new 
situation  to  which  the  tree  is  transplanted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  their  growth.  With  herbaceous 
plants  and  young  trees  this  is  comparatively  a  simple 
operation ;  but  with  large  trees  it  is  an  operation  of  ] 
skill,  care,  and  labor.  When  a  large  tree  is  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  it  should  be  considerably  under  the  normal  j 
age  of  the  species:  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  change 
which  it  is  to  undergo,  other  trees,  or  objects  of  its  own 
height  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  should  be  taken 
away  a  year  or  two  previous  to  removal,  in  order  to 
accustom  it  to  the  direct  action  of  the  light  and  air  on 
every  portiou  which  is  above  ground.  The  next  part 
of  the  operation  is  to  dig  a  trench  rouud  the  tree  equi-  | 
distant  from  the  trunk,  at  the  distance  of  3,  6,  9,  or  12 
feet,  according  to  its  height,  and  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
cut  through  all  the  horizontal  roots.  The  tree  may- 
then  be  removed  to  its  new  situation,  with  or  without 
the  earth  attached  to  that  part  of  the  roots  which  re¬ 
main.  The  proper  season  for  T.  all  ligneous  deciduous 
plants,  whether  small  or  large,  is  early  in  autumn,  after 
the  leaves  have  dropped.  In  the  cases  of  kitchen-garden 
plants  and  others  of  herbaceous  habit,  where  it  is  done 
at  any  season.  T.  is  most  successful  if  carried  out  in 
showery  weather.  Evergreen  trees  may  also  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  autumn,  but  with  equal  success  in  early 
summer  after  growth  has  commenced. 

Transpleu  tlency,  n.  Superemment  or  transcendent 
splendor. 

Transpleu'dent.  a.  Supereminently  splendid. 

Transplen'clently.  adv.  In  a  resplendent  manner. 

Transport',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transportare,  from  trans,  and 
portarr.  to  carry.]  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place 
to  another ;  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another — To  | 
carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criiniual.  —  To  hurry  or 
carry  away  by  violence  of  passion ;  to  ravish  with 
pleasure ;  to  bear  away,  as  the  soul  in  ecstasy. 

— n.  Transportation  ;  carriage  ;  conveyance. —  A  ship  or 
vessel  employed  by  government  to  carry  soldiers,  war¬ 
like  stores,  or  provisions  from  one  place  to  another. — 
A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile. — Rapture; 
ecstasy;  ravishment.  —  Violence;  violent  manifesta¬ 
tion,  as  of  anger,  rage,  or  fury. 

Transportability,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  transportable. 

Transport'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  transported. 

Transporta  tion,  n.  [Fr. ,-  L.  Lat.  transportation 
Act  of  carrying  or  conveying  from  one  place  to  another ; 
conveyance. 

(Eng.  Law.)  The.act  of  sending  a  convicted  criminal 
to  another  country,  as  a  punishment.  By  statutes  4  and 
6  of  Geo.  I.  (1717-1719),  the  courts  were  allowed  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  order  felons  to  be  transported  to 
America.  The  system  of  T.  to  the  American  colonies 
lasted  till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  in  1775.  Australia  was  afterwards  determined 
upon  as  a  place  for  T.  At  length,  the  reception  of  convicts 
becoming  distasteful  to  the  colonists,  T.  was  abolished 
in  1853,  and  penal  servitude  substituted  in  its  place. 

Transport'edly,  adv.  In  a  transported  manner. 

Transport'edness,  n.  The  state  or  condition  ofbe- 
ing  transported. 

Transport'er,  n.  One  who  transports  or  removes. 
Transporting-,  a.  Ravishing  with  delight;  bear¬ 
ing  away  the  soul  in  rapture  :  ecstatic. 

Transport  ingly,  adv.  Ravishingly. 

Transport-ship.  Transport-vessel,  n.  A 
vessel  used  to  convey  soldiers,  convicts,  Ac. ;  a  transport. 

Transpos'al,  n.  Transposition. 

Transpose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transposer ;  Lat.  transponere, 
from  trans,  and  ponere ,  to  place,  set.]  To  change,  as 
the  place  or  order  of  things,  by  putting  each  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

(Algebra.)  To  remove  a  term  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  the  two  members. 

(Gram.)  To  change,  as  the  natural  order  of  words. 


(J fus.)  To  change,  as  the  key  in  music. 

Transposi'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  transposition 
The  act  of  transposing,  or  the  state  of  being  transposed. 

(Algebra.)  The  transposing  of  a  term  from  one  side 
of  an  equation  to  the  other.  It  is  in  effect  the  adding 
of  equal  quantities  to  or  subtracting  equal  quantities 
from  each  side  of  the  equation,  the  sign  of  the  quantity 
being  changed  from  +  to — ,  or  from  —  to  +.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  +  x  =  c  —  d,  by  transposing  a  we  have  x  = 
c  —  d  —  a;  or  if  a+b  =  c  —  x,  by  transposing  x  and 
a  +  b  we  get  x  —  c  —  a  —  6.  The  object  of  transposi¬ 
tion  generally  is  to  bring  all  the  unknown  terras  to  one 
side  of  the  equation  for  more  conveniently  finding  their 
value  with  respect  to  the  known  terms. 

( Gram.)  A  change  in  the  natural  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence. 

(Mus.)  A  change  in  the  composition  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance  by  which  the  whole  is 
removed  into  a  higher  or  lower  key  or  pitch. 

Transpositional.  a.  Pertaining  to  transposition. 

Transpos'iti ve.  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
transposition.  —  That  may  be  transposed. 

Transprint',  v.  a.  To  print  in  the  wrong  place. 

Transshape',  v.  a.  To  change  the  shape  of.  (r.) 

Trans-ship',  v.  a.  To  convey  from  one  ship  or  vessel 
to  another. 

Trans-sliip'ment.  n.  The  act  of  trans-shipping. 

Transubstan  tiate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  transubstantiare .] 
To  change  to  another  substance. 

Transubstantiation,  ( stdn-shi-d’shun ,)  n.  Change 
of  snbstance. 

(Thenl.)  The  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread  and  wine  are 
annihilated  and  replaced  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  See  Real  Presence. 

Transnda'tion,  n.  [It.  transudazione.]  Act  of  trans¬ 
uding;  act  or  process  of  oozing  through  membranes,  or 
of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance. 

Transn'datory,  a.  Passing  by  transudation. 

Transude',  v.  n.  [Lat.  trans,  through,  across,  and 
sudo,  to  sweat.]  To  emit  sweat  or  moisture  through 
the  pores  or  interstices ;  to  pass  or  ooze  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  texture,  as  water  or  other  fluid. 

Trans vee't ion,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  over. 

Transver  sal,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  trans,  and  verto,  to 
turn.]  Runuing  or  lying  acress. 

— n.  (Geom.)  A  line -(whether  straight  or  curved)  which 
traverses  or  intersects  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 

Transver  sally,  adv.  Transversely. 

Transverse  ,  a.  [Fr. :  Lat  transversus.]  Turned  or 
directed  across  or  athwart;  lying  or  being  across,  or  in 
a  cross  direction. 

— ».  That  which  crosses,  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction ;  a 
transverse  axis. 

— r.  a.  To  change;  to  overturn,  (r.) 

Transverse  ly,  adv.  In  a  cross  direction. 

Transylvania.  ( tran-sil-va’ni-a .)  [Ger.  Siebenbiir- 
gen  :  anc.  Dacia  Mediterranean  The  most  E.  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  comprised  between  the  45th  and 
48th  degs.  X.  Lat.,  and  chiefly  between  the  22d  and  26th 
degs.  E.  Lon. ;  having  Hungary  on  the  N.  and  \Y„  and 
on  the  E.  and  S.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  area,  20,041 
sq.  m.  Desc.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  surround  it  on 
the  E.,  the  S.,  and  partly  on  the  N.,  and  as  lateral 
chains,  branching  off  from  this,  range  across  the  country 
in  every  direction  ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  consists  of  al« 


Fig.  2522.  —  costume  of  szeklers,  (Transylvania.) 


ternate  mountains  and  valleys,  with  few  extensive 
plains  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Maros.  the  Samos, 
and  the  Aluta;  the  Aranyos,  the  Lapos.  the  Sajo,  and 
the  two  Kockels,  are  of  inferior  size.  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  are  densely  wooded;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  province  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  a 
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forest  region.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
rye,  pulse,  potatoes,  fruits,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  saffron, 
and  wine.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  live-stock  occupies 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  buffaloes  are  employed 
for  field  labor.  In  the  woods,  great  numbers  of  swine  are 
fed,  ana  game  is  abundant.  Min.  In  the  mountains  are 
found  marble,  jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  limestone,  coal, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum.  Kock-salt  is  found  in  many 
spots.  There  are,  besides,  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  even  gold.  In  the  mountains  are  also  dug  up 
precious  stones,  such  as  topazes,  chrysolites,  garnets, 
opals,  Ac.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  exports  are  timber,  salt, 
metals,  and  a  few  manufactures.  The  imports  are  wool, 
cotton,  skins,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  articles 
from  Vienna.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  The  roads  are  almost  impassable,  llel. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  Church,  comprising  the  Wal- 
lachians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  ;  next  come  the  Catholics,  among  whom  are 
ranked  the  Hungarians  and  most  of  the  Szeklers.  Edu¬ 
cation  has,  as  yet,  made  little  progress  in  the  country. 
There  has  been  established,  at  lvlausenburg,  the  cap.  of 
T.,  an  academy,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities.  T.  was  colonized  by  German  emi¬ 
grants  in  1143.  John  Zapolya,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  made  it  an  independent  principality  in  1540.  The 
Turks  made  it  tributary  to  them  in  1552,  and  Leopold  I. 
conquered  it  in  1687.  The  Porte  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  supremacy  over  it  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
Jan.  26,  1699,  when  it  was  united  to  Austria.  It  was 
erected  into  a  grand  principality  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  in  1765.  2’.  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 

diet,  but  has  also  a  diet  of  her  own. 

Trap,  n.  [A.  S.  treppe,  trappe ;  Er.  trappe .]  Something 
that  catches  and  retains.  —  An  engine  that  shuts  sud¬ 
denly  or  with  a  spring,  used  for  taking  game  or  vermin. 
—  An  engine  for  catching  trespassers  on  property'. — 
An  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  any  device  by  which  men  or 
animals  may  be  caught  unawares.  —  A  kind  of  play. 

*—  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  s  ''  pipes  to  pre¬ 
vent  effluvia  from  passing  the  place  \  ‘are  they  are 
situated. 

( Geol.)  When  Geology  was  first  studied,  a  number  of 
rocks  were  found  to  be  similar  in  general  appearance 
and  composition,  while  all  w’ere  remarkable  for  being 
spread  out  in  tabular  or  flat  masses,  one  such  flat  mass 
extending  bey'ond  another,  so  that  there  was  a  rough 
resemblauce  to  stairs.  These  rocks  were  hence  called 
by  a  Swedish  author  trappa,  the  Swedish  word  for  steps 
or  stairs,  and  the  name  trap  has  ever  since  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  reference  to  these.  They  have  long  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  belougiigto  the  class  seen  in  volcanic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  generally  called  lava,  being,  in  fact,  the 
melted  material  poured  out  from  an  active  volcano  in 
the  state  of  a  thick  paste,  and  spreading  itself  over  the 
surface  adjacent.  A  succession  of  eruptions  produces  a 
series  of  steps;  and  where  no  volcano  now  exists,  the 
old  erupted  lavas  often  remain.  Of  the  various  tabular 
erupted  rocks  thus  named,  basalt  is  the  most  distinctly 
an  ancient  lava,  and  is  the  most  important.  Greenstone, 
whinstone,  loadstone,  (todtstein),  and  others,  are  names 
of  varieties  of  basalt,  and  are  also  trap  rocks. 

—a.  (Geol.)  Belonging  to  trap  rock. 

—v.  a.  [A.  S.  treppan.\  To  catch  in  a  trap  ;  to  insnare  ; 
to  take  by  stratagem. — To  adorn ;  to  dress  with  orna¬ 
ments.  (r.)  See  Trappings. 

— v.  n.  To  set  a  trap  or  traps ;  as,  to  trap  beaver. 

Trap,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth  co.,  42  m. 
E.  of  Trenton. 

Trap'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  floating  aquatic  plants, 
order  Haloragacese,  remarkable  for  their  horned  fruit 
and  large  amygdaloid  edible  seeds.  T.  natans  is  the 
Marram  cCe.au,  or  Water-chestnut,  also  called  Jesuit’s 
nut ;  T.  bicornis  is  the  Chinese  ling ;  T.  bispinosa.  is  the 
Singhara  nut  of  Cashmere. 

Trapan',  n.  A  stratagem;  a  snare. 

Trapani,  ( tra-pa'ne ,)  (auc.  Drepanum ,)  a  fortified 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  situate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  45  m.  from  Pa¬ 
lermo.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  naval  and  military  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns 
in  Sicily.  Pop.  32,878. 

Trapan'ner,  n.  One  who  insnaros. 

Trap'-hall,  n.  A  game  played  with  a  trap,  a  ball,  and 
a  small  bat. 

Trap'-door,  n.  A  door  in  a  floor,  which  shuts  close 
like  a  valve. 

Trapes,  n.  sing.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman. 

Trap'ezate,  a.  Quadrilateral;  with  the  four  sides  une¬ 
qual,  and  none  of  them  perfectly  parallel. 

Trapeze',  n.  [Fr.]  A  trapezium. 

Trape'zian,  a.  (Crystallography .)  Applied  to  crys¬ 
tals  whose  lateral  planes  are  composed  of  trapeziums 
situated  in  two  ranges  between  the  bases. 

Trape'ziforni,  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  trapezium. 

Trape'ziunt,  n. ;  pi.  Trapezia,  or  Trapeziums.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  trapezion,  a  small  table  or  counter,  from  tra- 
peza,  a  table.]  ( Geom .)  A  plane  figure  contained  under 
four  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel. 

(Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  wrist,  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Trapczolie'ilral,  u.  Belonging  to,  or  shaped  as  a 
trapezohedron. 

Trapezolie'dron.  n.  (Crystallography.)  A  solid 
bounded  by  24  equal  or  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

Trap  ezoid,  n.  [Gr.  trapezion,  and  eidos,  form.]  (Geom.) 
A  plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  its  opposite 
sides  parallel. 

Trapezoid'al,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

Trappe',  in  Maryland,  a.  post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  9 
n».  S.  of  Easton  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 


Trappe',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Norristown. 

Trap'per,  n.  One  employed  in  entrapping  animals  of 
any  sort; — particularly,  one  who  catches  wild  animals 
in  traps,  for  their  skins  or  fur. 

Trap'ping, p.  a.  Setting  traps  for  wild  animals;  en¬ 
snaring. 

Trap'ping’S,n.  pi.  Ornaments  of  horse  furniture. — Or¬ 
naments  ;  dress;  external  and  superficial  deeoratiuns. 

Trap'pists,  n.  pi.  (Bccl.  Hist.)  The  name  of  the  most 
rigorous  among  the  religious  orders  of  the  Komaii 
Catholic  Church.  The  first  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  founded  by  ltotrou,  count  of  I’erche,  in  1640. 
It  was  bestowed  in  1636  on  Arrnund  Jean  le  Bouthillier 
de  Ranee,  who,  after  leading  a  most  luxurious  life,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  1662,  renounced  the  world,  gave  up  his  rich 
benefices,  and  retired  to  La  Trappe.  lie  established  a 
new  rule,  which  bound  the  community  to  strict  silence, 
hard  labor,  and  total  abstinence  from  wine,  eggs,  fish, 
and  all  seasoning  to  their  simple  diet  of  bread  and  veg¬ 
etables.  llance  died  Oct.  27,  1700,  and  the  abbey  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  till  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  it 
was  suppressed.  Some  of  the  Trappists  sought  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  but  returned  to  their  dilapidated  monastery 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  A  new 
church  and  monastery  were  built,  and  consecrated  with 
great  pomp.  Aug.  30,  1S33.  They  have  3  houses  in  North 
America :  New  Haven,  in  the  diocese  of  Louisville ;  New 
Meellerayi,  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque;  and  Tracadie,  in 
the  diocese  of  Arichat,  Canada.  There  is  also  an  order  of 
Trappist  nuns  in  France,  founded  in  1692. 

Trap  py,  Trap'pcan,  Trap'pous,  a.  Belonging 
to,  or  containing  trap  ;  of  thp  nature  of  trap. 

Trap'-rock,  n.  (Geol.)  See  Trap. 

Trap'-s t  ji  i  r,  n.  A  narrow  staircase,  or  encased  lad¬ 
der,  surmounted  by  a  trap-door. 

Trap-tufa,  Trap-tulf,  n.  (Geol.)  Volcanic  tufa; 
volcanic  grit. 

Trash,  v.  a.  To  lop ;  to  crop ;  to  strip  of  leaves. 

— n.  Loppings  of  trees;  any  waste  or  worthless  matter; 
unripe  fruit  or  other  matter  improper  for  food,  but  eaten 
by  children,  Ac.  —  The  name  given  in  the  W.  Indies  to 
the  wasto  loaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  stalks  after 
the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

Trashily,  adv.  In  a  trashy  manner. 

Trash'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  trashy. 

Trash'y ,  a.  Waste  ;  rejected  ;  worthless ;  useless. 

Trasimenus  Tams.  See  Perugia,  (Lake  or). 

Tras-os-Montes,  (-mone'tais,)  a  prov.  of  Portugal, 
having  Spain  on  its  N.  and  E.,  the  prov.  of  Minho  on 
the  W.,  and  Beira  on  the  S. ;  area,  4,0-8  sq.  m.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  Cattle-rearing  is  an  important  branch  of  indus¬ 
try.  Cap.  Braganga.  Pop.  379,779. 

Trail,  (trou,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  from  Spalatro ;  pop.  4,865. 

Trauiuat'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  trauma,  a  wound.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  wounds  ;  hence,  the  traumatic  balsams  and 
ointments  of  old  pharmacy. 

Trav'ail,  v.  n.  [Fr.  travailler ;  It.  travagliare,  to  strain, 
endeavor.]  To  exert  one’s  self  beyond  or  above  one’s 
strength ;  to  work  or  labor  excessively ;  to  labor  with 
pain ;  to  toil.  — To  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth ;  to  be 
in  parturition. 

— n.  Parturition. 

Travaneore,  ( trav-an-l;or ',)  the  most  S.W.  prov.  of 
British  India,  between  Lat.  8°  10'  and  10°  30'  N.,  Lon. 
76°  11'  and  77°  35'  E. ;  area,  4,722  sq.  m.  From  the 
mountains  that  shut  it  in  on  the  east,  the  country  falls 
in  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  shore  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  principal  products  are  timber,  grain,  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  drugs,  and  resins.  Pop.  1,012,000. 

Trave,  Tra'vis,  n.  [Sp.  traba;  Fr.  entraves,  from  Lat. 
trabs,  trabis,  a  beam.]  A  beam;  a  log  or  joist;  a  tra¬ 
verse  ;  a  cross-beam ;  a  wooden  frame  to  confine  an  un¬ 
ruly  horse  w  hile  shoeing. 

Trav'el,  v.  n.  [A  different  orthography  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  travail .]  To  make  a  toilsome  or  wearisome  jour¬ 
ney;  to  walk;  to  go  or  march  on  foot;  to  journey;  to 
ride  to  a  distant  place  in  the  same  country,  or  to  visit 
foreign  states  or  kingdoms,  either  by  sea  or  land.  —  To 
pass  ;  to  go  ;  to  move  ;  to  move,  walk,  or  pass,  as  a  beast, 
a  horse,  ox,  or  camel. 

— v.a.  To  pass;  to  journey  over. 

— n.  Act  of  travelling;  labor;  toil;  travail;  a  passing 
on  foot;  a  walking;  journey;  a  passing  or  riding  from 
place  to  place ;  a  journeying  to  a  distant  country  or 
countries;  a  tour,  (often  in  the  plural.) 

— pi.  An  account  of  occurrences  and  observations  made 
during  a  journey. 

Trav'elleil,  a.  Having  made  journeys;  instructed  by 
travels. 

Trav'eller,  (sometimes  written  Traveler,)  n.  One  who 
travels  in  any  way ;  one  who  visits  foreign  countries. — In 
ships,  a  ring  fitted  so  as  to  slip  up  or  down  a  rope. — A  per¬ 
son  who  travels  for  a  merchant  or  mercantile  company,  to 
receive  payment  of  goods,  wares,  &c.,  sold  by  his  employ¬ 
er,  or  employers,  to  other  merchants,  and  to  take  orders. 

Traveller's  Tree,  n.  (Bot.)  llavenala  speciosa. 
See  Ravenala. 

Trav'elling;,  a.  Pertaining  to  travel. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  travels  ;  travel. 

Trav'cl-stained,  a.  Having  the  clothes  soiled,  &c., 
with  the  marks  of  travelling. 

Trav  ersable,  a.  That  may  be  traversed  or  crossed. 
That  may  be  traversed  or  denied.  See  Traverse. 

Trav'erse,  adv.  [  Fr.  d  tracers.]  Athwart ;  crosswise. 

— a.  [Lat.  traversus.]  Transverse ;  turned  or  directed 
across:  lying  across;  being  in  a  direction  across  some¬ 
thing  else. 

— n.  Anything  laid  or  built  across  or  in  a  transverse  di¬ 


rection;  something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs; 
a  cross  accident. 

(Fort.)  A  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for  protect¬ 
ing  men  on  the  flank ;  also,  a  wall  raised  across  a  work. 

(Naut.)  The  variation  or  alteration  of  a  ship’s  course, 
occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds,  currents,  Ac. ; 
or  it  is  a  compound  course  consisting  of  several  courses 
and  distances. 

(Arch.)  The  transverse  piece  in  a  timber  roof;  also, 
a  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or  other 
large  building. 

(Law.)  A  plea  contradicting  some  matter  of  fact  al¬ 
leged  by  the  opposite  party.  In  any  stage  of  the  plead¬ 
ings,  when  either  side  traverses  or  denies  the  facts  plead¬ 
ed  by  his  antagonist,  he  usually  tenders  an  issue,  as  it  is 
called,  and  puts  himself  upon  the  country,  or  refers  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  A  T.  to  a  material 
point  cannot  be  waived  and  another  T.  tendered  by  the 
other  party.  In  criminal  proceedings,  not  guilty  is  a 
general  T.,  which  throws  on  the  prosecutor  the  necessity 
of  proving  the  material  facts. 

— v.  a.  To  turn,  lay,  or  place  in  a  cross  direction ;  to  cross ; 
to  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart ;  to  obstruct. 
—  To  wander  over;  to  cross  in  travelling;  to  pass  over 
and  view;  to  survey  carefully.  —  To  turn  and  point  in 
any  direction,  as  a  cannon. — To  plane  in  a  direction 
across  the  grain  of  the  wood.  —  To  deny  what  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  has  alleged. 

— v.  n.  (Man.)  To  step  or  make  the  tread  crosswise,  as 
a  horse,  throwing  the  croup  to  one  side  and  the  head 
to  another. 

(Fencing.)  ,  To  take  an  opposing  posture,  or  to  oppose 
a  movement. 

— To  turn  as  on  a  pivot ;  to  move  round. 

Tra  v'erse,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Grand 
Traverse  co.  Pop.  (1897)  9,009. 

Traverse,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  CO.,  bordering  on  the 
Dakotas  ;  area,  552  sq.  m.  Sioux  Wood  river  and  Lake 
Traverse  bound  it  on  the  W.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Products.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  live  stock,  Ac. 
Cap.  Wheaton.  Pop.  (1895)  6,064. 

Trav'erser,  n.  One  who  traverses  or  opposes  a  plea 
in  law. 

Trav'erse-sail'ing,,n.  (Naut.)  Sailing  on  different 
courses  in  succession.  The  method  of  reducing  such 
compound  courses  and  distances  into  an  equivalent  sin¬ 
gle  course  and  distance  is  called  resolving  a  traverse. 
The  reduction  may  be  effected  either  by  geometrical 
projection  or  trigonometrical  computation;  but  it  is 
generally  performed  with  inspection  by  the  aid  of  a 
traverse-table. 

Trav'crse-ta'ble,  n.  (Naut.)  The  tabulated  form 
in  which  the  northing,  southing,  easting,  and  westing 
are  made  on  each  individual  course  and  distance  in  a 
traverse,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  readily  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  and  departure  made  upon  the  whole  — 
the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  northings  and 
southings  being  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  between 
the  sums  of  the  eastings  and  westings  the  departure. 

Trav'ertine,  n.  [It.  traverlino.]  (Min.)  A  white 
concretionary  limestone,  usually  hard  and  semi-crystal- 
line,  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  holding  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

Trav'esty,  a.  [See  the  verb.]  Having  an  unusual 
dress;  disguised  by  dress  so  as  to  be  ridiculous.  —  De¬ 
noting  a  book  or  composition  translated  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  burlesque. 

— n.  That  which  is  disguised  by  dress.  —  A  parody  ;  a 
burlesque  translation  of  a  work. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  travestir — tra,  and  O.  Fr.  vestir  =  Fr.  vetir.) 
To  change  the  dress  or  garb  of;  to  disguise.  —  To  trail- 
late  into  such  language  as  to  make  ridiculous  or  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  to  burlesque ;  to  parody. 

Trav'is,  n.  A  Trave,  q.  v. 

Trav'is,  in  Texas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,040  sq.  ill. 
River.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  river.  Surface , 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  37,350. 

Trav'nik.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  Bosnia,  on  the  Sasva  river,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Bosna-Serai.  Manuf.  Sword-blades. 

Trawl,  n.  A  trawl-net ;  a  trail-net. — A  line,  some¬ 
times  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  with  short  lines  and 
baited  hooks  suspended  from  it  at  frequent  intervals, 
much  used  in  fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  and  mackerel. 

— v.  n.  To  fish  with  a  trawl  or  drag-net. 

Trawl'er,  n.  A  fishing-vessel  which  trails  or  drags  a 
net  behind  it. — A  fisherman  who  fishes  with  a  drag-net. 

Tmu  l'ing,  n.  A  mode  of  fishing  by  a  net  called  trawl- 
net,  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  behind  a  boat. 

Tray,  n.  [Same  as  Trough,  q.  t>.]  A  small  trough  or 
wooden  vessel,  sometimes  scooped  out  of  a  piece  ot 
timber  aud  made  hollow,  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes;  a  sort  of  waiter,  of  wood  or  metal. 

Tray  lors vi lie.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Henry  co., 
200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Treacherous,  (trcch’er-us,)  a.  Guilty  of  treachery; 
violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  faithless ;  traitor¬ 
ous  to  the  state  or  sovereign;  perfidious  in  private  life; 
betraying  a  trust. 

Treacli'erously,  adv.  Faithlessly ;  perfidiously. 

Treach'erousness,n.  Quality  of  being  treacherous. 

Treach'ery,  n.  [Fr.  tricherie ;  Lat.  tricie,  hindrances, 
subterfuges,  quirks,  tricks.]  Trickery;  fraud;  decep¬ 
tion  ;  violation  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  Said  confidence; 
perfidy ;  faithlessness. 

Treacle,  (tre'ld,)  n.  [Fr.  thfriaque ;  Lat.  theriaca  ;  Gr. 
theriaha  —  thcrion,  a  wild  beast.]  (Med.)  The  same  as 
theriaca  or  Theriac,  q.  v. 

— The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar  refineries.  —  Also  the  ui>- 
crystallized  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar  as  first  pre¬ 
pared  from  cane-juice;  molasses. 
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Tread,  (trcd,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tredan,  getredan ,  betredan.) 
To  set  or  plant  the  foot;  to  walk  or  go;  to  walk  with 
form  or  state.  —  To  copulate,  as  fowls. 

— v.  a.  To  plant  the  foot  on ;  to  step  or  walk  on  ;  to  press 
under  the  feet;  to  beat  or  press  with  the  feet.  —  To 
walk  upon  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner.  —  To  crush 
under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred,  or  to 
subdue.  —  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet,  as  a  wheel. 

—R.  Act  of  treading;  a  step  or  stepping;  footing;  pressure 
with  the  foot;  manner  of  stepping;  gait. —  The  horizon¬ 
tal  part  of  a  step  in  a  stair  on  which  the  foot  is  placed. 

Tread'er,  n.  One  who  treads. 

Treadha'ven  Creek,  in  Maryland,  flows  iuto  the 
estuary  of  Choptank  Kiver  from  Talbot  co. 

Tread'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  treads  ;  act  of  pressing 
with  the  foot;  a  stepping;  a  walking. 

Tread  le,  Tred'dle,  n.  [From  tread.]  The  part  of 
a  loom  or  other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the  tread 
or  foot. 

Tread'-iniH,  n.  A  mill  worked  by  persons  treading 
on  steps  fixed  on  the  periphery  of  an  horizontal  wheel. 
It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  prison  discipline,  but 
is  now  generally  abandoned  iu  the  U.  States,  from  its 
injurious  and  depressing  effect. 

Tread  -wlieel.  n.  A  wheel  with  steps  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  exterior  surface,  by  treading  on  which 
the  wheel  is  turned. 

Treason,  ( tre'zn ,)  ti.  [Fr.  trahison ;  I.at.  trado  —  trans, 
over,  and  do,  to  give.]  A  betrayal  or  betraying;  breach  of 
fidelity  or  allegiance;  treachery;  disloyalty;  an  offence 
which  immediately  affects  the  safety  of  tile  state  or  of 
the  sovereign. 

(.4  mer.  Law.)  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  art.  3. 
§  3,  defines  T.  to  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the 
U.  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort.  This  offence  is  punished  with  death. 

Trea  sonable,  a.  Pertaining  to  treason  ;  consisting 
oi  treason  ;  involving  the  crime  of  treason,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  its  guilt. 

Trea'sonableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  treasonable. 

Trea  sonably,  adr.  In  a  treasonable  manner. 

Treasure,  (trezh'yur.)  n.  [Fr.  tresor ;  Lat.  thesaurus  ; 
Gr.  thesauros,  from  tithemi,  to  put,  set,  or  place,  to  de¬ 
posit.]  That  which  is  deposited,  laid  up,  or  stored  up ; 
wealth  accumulated;  riches  hoarded;  particularly,  a 
stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve;  a  great  quantity  of 
anything  collected  for  future  nse.  —  Something  very 
much  valued.  —  Great  abundance. 

— v.  a.  To  deposit,  lay  up,  hoard,  or  collect,  as  money  or 
other  things,  for  future  use ;  to  lay  up,  (usually  with  up;) 
as,  to  treasure  up  memories. 

Treas  ure-house,  n.  A  house  or  building  where 
treasures  and  stores  are  kept. 

Treas  u  rer.  n.  [Fr.  tresorier.]  One  who  has  the  care 
of  a  treasure  or  treasury  ;  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
money,  funds,  or  revenues  of  a  society,  corporation, 
state,  Ac. 

Treasu  ress,  (trezh'ur-ess,)  n.  A  female  who  has  charge 
of  a  treasure. 

Treas'nre-trove,  n.  Any  money,  treasure,  Ac.,  found 
iu  the  earth  or  otherwise  hidden,  the  owner  of  which 
is  unknown.  By  the  common  law,  he  who  finds  such 
things  hidden  in  the  earth  is  not  entitled  to  them,  but 

(they  belong  to  the  state.  There  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  he  who  first  finds  a  thing,  whose 
owner  is  unknown,  is  entitled  to  keep  it;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  exception  is  construed  strictly,  so  that  if  the 
coin,  Ac.,  is  not  hidden  in  and  covered  by  the  earth,  the 
finder,  and  not  the  state,  is  entitled  to  it. 

Treasury,  lrezh'ur-y,)  n.  [Fr.  tresorerie.]  A  place  or 
building  in  which  stores  of  wealth  are  deposited ;  —  par¬ 
ticularly,  a  place  where  the  public  revenues  are  depos¬ 
ited  and  kept,  and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government. 

—In  the  U.  States,  a  department  of  government  which  has 
control  over  the  management,  collection,  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  public  revenue.  The  officers  consist  of  a 
secretary,  who  is  the  head  of  the  department,  two  comp¬ 
trollers,  six  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a  registrar,  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  customs,  a  solicitor,  an  assistant  secretary, 
and  numerous  subordinate  clerks. 

Treat,  v.  a.  [Fr.  trailer,  to  treat;  Lat.  tractare,  to 
touch,  from  trahere,  to  draw.]  To  handle  ;  to  manage;  to 
use. —  Xo  discourse  on  ;  to  handle  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  writing  or  speaking.  —  To  entertain  without  expense 
to  the  guest ;  to  give  food  or  drink  to,  as  a  compliment  or 
expression  of  regard.  —  To  manage  in  the  application 
of  remedies,  as  a  patient  or  a  disease.  —  To  subject  to 
the  action  of. 

—v.n.  To  handle  in  writing  or  speaking ;  to  discourse; 
to  make  discussions.  —  To  come  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation. —  To  give  gratuitous  entertainment;  to  give 
food  or  drink  as  a  compliment  or  expression  of  regard. 
To  treat  with,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with. 

— 77.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  regard.  —  Something  given  for  entertainment ; 
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as,  a  rich  treat. 

Treater,  n.  A  person  who  treats;  one  who  discourses 
on  a  subject;  one  who  entertains. 

Trea'tise.  n.  [Lat.  tractatus.  from  tractare.  to  manage.] 
A  written  composition  on  a  particular  subject,  in  which 1 
the  principles  of  it  are  discussed  or  explained  ;  a  formal 
essay ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

Treatment,  n.  [Fr.  traitement.]  Act  or  manner  of 
treating;  management;  manipulation  :  manner  of  mix¬ 
ing  or  combining,  of  decomposing  and  the  like. — Usage  ; 
manner  of  using;  entertainment;  good  or  bad  usage 
towards.  —  Manner  of  prescribing  remedies  to  cure,  as  a 
disease;  the  manner  of  applying  remedies  to;  as.  the 
treatment  of  a  patient.  —  Entertainment;  treat.  (R.) 

Treaty  (or  Petty's)  Island,  vulgarly  called 


Paddy’s  Islax'd,  belonging  to  New  Jersey,  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  opposite  Philadelphia.  2  m.  long. 

Trea  ty,  n.  [Fr.  traite :  It.  trattato.]  Negotiation; 
act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  or  for 
forming  an  agreement. 

(international  Law.)  An  agreement  of  friendship,  alli¬ 
ance,  commerce,  or  navigation,  entered  iuto  between  two 
or  more  independent  nations. 

Treb'izond,  (anc.  Trapezus,)  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  cap.  of  a  Turkish  eyalet,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Erzeroum  ;  Lat.  40°  1' , 
N\,  Lon.  39°  44'  52"  E.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  declining  to  the  sea,  and  backed  by  steep  emi¬ 
nences  rising  behind.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Mohammedans;  the  Christians  live  outside  the 
walls,  where  are  also  most  of  the  bazaars  and  khans.  T. 
is  the  natural  emporium  of  all  the  countries  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Kherson  on  the  E.,  to  Amasia  On 
the  \V\  It  was  a  flourishing  city  when  it  was  reached 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  at  the  close  of  their 
memorable  retreat.  Alexis  Comnenus  made  it  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  an  independent  principality  in  1204,  known  as  the 
Empire  of  Trebizoud ;  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1400. 
Pop.  abt.  25.000. 

Treble,  (treb’l,)  a.  [Fr.  triple;  Lat.  triplex,  from  tres, 
three,  and  plexus,  from  plico,  to  fold.]  Threefold  ;  triple. 

( Mus ■)  Acute  ;  sharp  in  a  threefold  degree  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  or  most  acute  of  the  parts  of  music. 

— 77.  (Mus.)  The  highest  or  most  acute  of  the  parts  in 
music  ;  the  part  usually  sung  by  women  and  boys,  and 
played  by  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  and  other  acute  in¬ 
struments. 

— v.  a.  To  make  threefold ;  to  make  thrice  as  much ;  to 
multiply  by  three. 

— v.  n.  To  become  threefold. 

Treh'leness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  treble. 

Treb  ly,  adv.  In  a  threefold  manner  or  quantity. 

Treb'uchet,  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  warlike  engine  of  the 
middle  ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and 
other  projectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places,  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long 
end  of  a  lever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  hold  the  projectile ; 
at  the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  the 
necessary  moving  force. 

Tre-cen  to,  n.  [It.]  A  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art 
and  literature,  which  dates  from  the  birth  of  Dante,  in 
1265,  to  the  death  of  Boccaccio,  in  1375.  These  two 
authors,  with  Petrarch,  are  termed  “  the  Triumvirate  of 
the  Tre-cento.” 

Treck'schuyt,  n.  [Du.,  from  trekken,  to  draw,  and 
schuit,  a  boat.J  A  covered  boat  drawn  by  horses  or  cat¬ 
tle,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canals,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railways. 

Tred'egar,  a  town  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  16 
m.  from  Newport,  known  for  its  iron-works  and  coal¬ 
mines. 

Tredille',  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three  persons. 

Tredyffryn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.,  18  m.  IV. N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Tree.  n.  [A.S .  treow,  treu.\  (Bot.)  Any  woody  plant 
of  perennial  duration  which  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a  trunk.  To  form  a  tree,  the  plant  must  acquire  some- 
considerable  size,  and  be  furnished  with  a  trunk  or 
single  stem  by  which  its  branches  or  limbs  maybe  sup¬ 
ported.  It  differs  from  a  shrub,  which  is  a  woody  plant 
of  smaller  stature,  in  having  a  trunk ;  and  it  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  solid  mass  of  wood  which  gives  their  espe¬ 
cial  utilitarian  value  to  trees,  furnishing,  as  many  of 
them  do,  the  timber  which  is  applied  to  so  many  useful 
purposes.  See  Age  op  Trees,  Botaxy.  Ac. 

— Something  resembling  a  tree,  consisting  of  a  stem  or 
stalk  and  branches  ;  as,  a  genealogical  tree. 

— 7>.  a.  To  cause  to  ascend  a  tree. 

Tree'-fern,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  applied  to  those  ferns 
which  form  erect  trunks  like  the  stem  of  a  tree  (Fig. 
28).  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  genera  Cyathea,  A  Iso- 
phi  la,  and  Dicksonia. 

Tree'-frog,  Tree'-toad.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Hyloid^. 

Tree  less,  a.  Without  trees. 

Tree'-like,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  which  resem¬ 
ble  a  tree,  but  are  very  small. 

Tree'nail.  (usually  pron.  trun’nel,)  n.  (Naut.)  Along 
cylindrical  wooden  pin,  employed  to  fasten  the  planks 
of  a  ship's  side  and  bottom  to  corresponding  timbers. 

Tree-of-Heaven,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Ailaxtus. 

Tree-of-Ti  fe,  n.  (Bot.)  Arbor  vitse. 

See  Thuja. 

Tree-poeony,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ka- 

XC-NCULACE.E. 

Tree'ship,  n.  The  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  tree. 

Trefle,  77.  [Fr.,  trefoil.]  (Fort.)  A 
form  of  mine,  so  termed  from  the 
similarity  of  its  figure  to  that  of 
trefoil.  The  simple  trejle  has  only 
two  lodgments  ;  the  double  trejle, 
four  ;  and  the  triple  one.  six. 

Tre'foil,  n.  [Fr  Mile;  Lat.  tri fo¬ 
lium,  from  tres.  three,  and  folium, 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  See  Trifouum. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting 
of  three  cusps, resemblingthe  three¬ 
leaved  clover  (1,  Fig.  2523.) 

(Her.)  A  fiequent  charge,  repre¬ 
senting  the  clover-leaf,  and  always 
depicted  as  slipped  or  furnished 
with  a  stalk  (2,  Fig.  2523). 


Fig. — 2523.  trefoil. 

1,  architectore ;  2,  ber- 


Treiehlersville,  (trik'lers-vill,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
village  of  Lehigh  co. 

Trci  I  lajre,  (treiaj,)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Trellis. 

Trellle',  a.  (Her.)  See  Latticed. 

Treja,  (trai’ya,)  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  8  m.  from 
Macerata ;  pop.  8,616. 

Tret  lis,  n.  [Fr.  treillis,  lattice-work,  from  Lat.  tri- 
chila,  a  bower,  arbor.]  A  structure  or  frame  of  cross- 
barred  work,  or  lattice-work,  used  for  supporting  plants. 

Trel  listed,  (-list,)  a.  Having  a  trellis  or  trellises. 

Treman'do,  Trem'olo.  [It.,  trembling.]  (Mus.)  A 
direction  for  oue  of  the  graces  of  harmony,  which  con¬ 
sists  iu  a  reiteration  of  one  note  of  the  chord;  this, 
however,  applies  more  directly  to  the  word  tremolo , 
whilst  the  tremanth  is  a  general  shake  of  the  whole 
chord. 

Treinandra'eete,  a.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Sapindales.  Diag.  Partially  complete, 
symmetrical  flowers,  a  valvate  calyx,  and  2-4-celled  an¬ 
thers,  opening  by  pores.  —  They  are  slender,  heath-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland.  Their  properties  are 
unknown;  3  genera,  1C  species. 

Tremble,  (trem’bl.)  v.  n.  [Fr.  trembler,  from  Lat.  tremo, 
to  tremble,  quake.J  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with 
fear,  cold,  or  weakness;  to  quake;  to  quiver;  to  shiver; 
to  shudder.  —  To  shake ;  to  totter ;  —  said  of  a  thing.  — 
—  To  quaver;  to  shake,  as  sound. 

— ti.  An  involuntary  quavering  or  shaking. 

Trem  bler,  n.  One  who  trembles. 

Trem  blingly,  adv.  In  a  trembling  manner;  with 
shivering  or  quaking. 

Trem  hling-poplar,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Popclus. 

Tremel  la.  n.  [N.  Lat.  and  It.,  from  Lat.  tremere.  to 
tremble.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  Hy- 
menomycetes,  soft  and  gelatinous,  of  no  very  determinate 
form,  mostly  growing  on  decaying  wood. 

Tremen  dous,  a.  [Lat.  tremendus,  from  tremo.  to 
tremble.]  Such  as  may  excite  fear  or  terror  ;  terrible; 
di-eadful;  violent ;  such  as  may  astonish  by  its  force  and 
violeuce. 

Trenten'donsly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  terrify  or  as¬ 
tonish. 

Tremen'dousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tremendous. 

Trem  olite.  ti.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Hornblende,  first 
found  in  the  Tremola  Valley,  Switzerland. 

Trem  olo,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  See  Tremaxdo. 

Tre'lliont,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co.,  57  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tremont,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Tremont.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Schuylkill  co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Pottsville.  Pop. 
(1X97)  2.120. 

Trem  or,  77.  [Lat.,  from  tremere,  to  tremble.]  An  in¬ 
voluntary  trembling;  a  shivering  or  shaking ;  a  quiver¬ 
ing  or  vibratory  motion. 

Trempealeau,  (trem-pa-lo',)  a  river  of  TTTscotisi'ti, 
rises  in  Jackson  co.,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi, 
from  Trempealeau  co.  —  A  IV.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota;  area,  738  sq.  m.  Bivers.  Mississippi,  Black,  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  Trempealeau  rivers,  and  Beaver  Creek.  .Sur¬ 
face.  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Whitehall.  Pop. 
(1897)  21.963. — A  post-village  and  township  of  the 
above  county,  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  north-west 
of  La  Crosse. 

Trem  ulous,  a.  [Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremere,  to  trem¬ 
ble.]  Trembling;  affected  with  fear  or  timidity.  (R.)  — 
Shaking;  shivering;  quivering. 

Trem  ulously,  adv.  In  a  tremulous  manner. 

Trem'nlousness,  n.  State  of  being  tremulous. 

Trench,  v.  a.  [Fr.  trancher.  to  cut,  from  Lat.  trans , 
across,  and  secare,  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  dig,  as  a  ditch,  a 
channel  for  water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth.  —  To 
intrench ;  to  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up.  —  To  cut  or  dig 
into  pits  or  ditches;  to  furrow ;  to  form  with  deep  fur¬ 
rows  by  ploughing. 

— v.  ti.  To  encroach ;  (with  on  or  upon.) 

— ti.  A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth;  a  ditch. 

(Fort.)  [Fr.  tranches.)  In  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  an 
excavation  made  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  advance 
of  the  besiegers.  They  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  and 
abt.  3  feet  deep,  The  earth  taken  out  forming  the  parapet. 

To  open  the  trenches.  (Mil.)  To  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  towards  a  besieged 
place. 

Tren  chant,  a.  [Fr.  tranchant,  from  trancher,  to  cut.] 
Cutting;  sliaip.  —  Severe;  uusparing. 

Trench-cavalier',  ti.  (Port.)  In  the  attack  of  a 
fortress,  the  high  parapets  of  the  single  saps,  which  are 
pushed  along  the  slope  of  the  glacis;  they  should  be 
raised  high  enough  to  command  the  salient  places  of 
arms. 

Trench  er,  n.  [Fr.  tranchoir,  from  trancher.  to  cut.] 
A  wooden  plate  or  platter.  —  The  table;  food;  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

Trencher-  fly-  ti.  One  who  haunts  the  tables  of 
others:  a  parasite.  (R.) 

Trench  er-friend,  n.  A  person  who  frequents  the 
tables  of  others ;  a  sponger. 

Trench'er-man,  n. ;  pi.  Trexcher-xiex.  A  feeder; 
a  great  eater. 

Trench  er-mate.  n.  A  table  companion;  a  parasite. 

Trench  -plow.  Trench  -plough,  ti.  A  kind  of 
plow  for  opening  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of 
common  furrows. 

— v.  a.  To  plow  with  deep  furrows. 

Trench.  Friedrich  vox  der,  Barox,  a  Prussian  officer, 
celebrated  for  his  adventures  and  misfortunes,  was  B. 
in  1726.  at  Komgsberg,  and  made  such  rapid  progre-s  in 
his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  presented  t« 
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the  king,  Frederick  II.,  as  a  student  who  was  well 'Trenton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co., 
worthy  the  royal  patronage.  Frederick  rapidly  ad-'  12  m.  N.  of  Utica. 

vanced  him  in  the  army,  and  manifested  much  regard  Trenton,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Butler  county,  8 
for  him;  but  the  accomplishments  of  T.  having  won  miles  north-east  of  Hamilton. — A  township  of  Delaware 
the  heart  of  the  l’rincess  Amelia,  the  king’s  sister,  his 


enemies  took  advantage  of  some  letters  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  had  him  accused  and  arrested.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  but  contrived  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  escape.  He  then  visited  the  north  of  Europe, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  In  1758,  he  was  seized  at  Dantzic, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Magdeburg,  where,  loaded  with 
irons,  he  was  for  years  incarcerated.  On  procuring  his 
liberation,  in  1763,  he  withdrew  to  Vienna,  after  which 
he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  literature,  politics, 
and  commerce  alternately  occupied  his  attention.  He 
next  went  to  reside  at  his  castle  of  Zwerbeck,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  while  there  he  published  his  own  Memoirs,  a 
book  which  was  greedily  read  all  over  Europe.  In  1791, 
he  settled  in  France,  joined  the  Jacobins,  and  in  1794 
was  charged  with  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  d.  by  the  guillotine. 

Trend,  v.  n.  To  tend ;  to  lie  in  any  particular  direction. 

— v.  a.  To  bend ;  to  cause  to  turn  iu  auy  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  (R.) 

— 7i.  Tendency;  direction. 

( Naut .)  See  Anchor. 

Tren'ilel,  n.  A  weight,  or  post,  in  a  mill. 

Treml'er,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  cleanse  wool. 

Tren'dle,  n.  Anything  turned  round ;  a  little  wheel ; 
a  trundle. 

Trent,  a  river  of  England,  which,  rising  iu  the  west  of 
Staffordshire,  flows  north-east  through  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  and,  parting  Lincolnshire  from  the 
south  of  Yorkshire,  joins  the  Ouse  where  it  opens  into 
the  sestuary  of  the  Humber,  after  a  course  of  180  miles. 

Trent,  a  city  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  not 
far  from  the  border  of  Italy,  12  m.  from  Roveredo.  It 
stands  in  a  small  but  delightful  valley  among  the  Alps, 
and  is  enclosed  by  high  walls.  Its  public  buildings  arel 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  not  remarkable  for  its  vigor  or  beauty.  Pop. 
14, *47.  Here  took  place  a  celebrated  council  convoked  | 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  condemning  here¬ 
sies,  and  reforming  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  It  met  in  1545, 
and  was  continued  during  twenty-five  sessions  to  the 
year  1563,  under  the  pontificates  of  Julius  III.  and  Pius 
IV.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Protestantism, 
by  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  determining  and 
establishing  its  doctrines,  and  conforming  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Hence  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
together  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  de¬ 
crees  were  subscribed  by  255  of  the  clergy,  including  four 
legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  168  bishops,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  Papal 
bull,  dated  26th  January,  1564.  All  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  promul¬ 
gated  them  in  their  territories,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  which  persisted  in  asserting  its  independence. 

Trent,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  rises  in  Trent  Lake, 
Northumberland  co.,  Lat.  45°  N.,  Lon.  78°  \Y\,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Bay  of  Quiute,  Lake  Ontario,  10  m.  N.E.  of  New¬ 
castle,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  m. 

Trent,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Lenoir  co.,  and 
flowing  E.,  falls  into  the  Neuse  at  Newbern. 

Tren'tal,  n. ;  pi.  Trentals.  [Fr.  trente,  thirty;  It. 
trenta ;  Lat.  triginta.)  An  office  for  the  dead  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  consisting  of  thirty  masses  re¬ 
hearsed  for  thirty  days  successively  after  the  party’s 
death.  —  A  dirge;  an  elegy. 

Tren'ton.  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town  of  Northumber¬ 
land  county,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  62  miles  west  of 
Kingston. 

Tren'ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  of  Jackson  co.,  177 
m.  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Trenton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dade  co., 
230  in.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Trenton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co.,  26  m.  W. 
ot  Ottawa. — A  post-town  of  Clinton  co.,  30  m.  E.  or  St. 
Louis. — A  village  of  Knox  co.,  90  m.  N.N.W.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Trenton,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Blackford  co.,  about 
33  m.  N.  W.  of  Union  City. 

Trenton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Trenton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Todd  co.,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Trenton,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Ouachita 
parish,  2  m.  N.  of  Monroe. 

Trenton,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Hancock  co.,  75  m.  E. 
of  Augusta. 

Trenton,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  17 
m.  S.  of  Detroit. 

Trenton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carleton  co.,  abt. 
120  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Cloud.  —  A  post-village  of  Freeborn 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Faribault. 

Trenton,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  150 
in.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1897  )  5,450. 

Trenton,  in  .V.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones 
co.,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city.  cap.  of  the  State,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Mercer  co.,on  the  Delaware.  30  m.  N.E. 
of  Philadelphia;  Lat.  40°  14'  N.,  Lon.  74°  46'  30"  W.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  and  contains 
numerous  foundries,  rolling-mills,  manufactories  of  loco 


Fig.  2524.  —  trephine. 


county. — A  village  of  Jefferson  county,  11  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. — A  village  of  Tuscara¬ 
was  county,  98  miles  east  north-east  of  Columbus. 

Trentoib  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gibson  co., 
130  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Trenton,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Trenton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  county. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Pierce  county,  18 
miles  south-east  of  Prescott. — A  township  of  Washing 
ton  county. 

Tren'ton  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Utica,  on  West  Canada  Creek.  It  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  falls,  6  in  number,  occupying  at 
intervals  a  ravine  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent 
of  312  feet. 

Trepan',  n.  [Fr.]  ( Surg .)  See  Trepanning. 

— v.  a.  To  perforate,  as  the  skull,  and  take  out  a  piece. 
—  To  lay  a  snare  for;  to  take  by  stratagem;  to  ensnare; 
to  catch. 

Trepang'.  n.  (Zoo/ )  See  IIolothuria. 

Trepan  niug,  n.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  perforat¬ 
ing  the  skull  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  when  the  head 
is  so  injured  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
bone.  The  instrument 
is  called  a  trepan  or  tre¬ 
phine  (Fig.  2524).  The 
operation  is  not  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  care  requires 
to  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  soft  parts  un¬ 
derneath.  When  the 
bone  is  nearly  sawn 
through,  the  piece  is 
then  raised  with  the 
elevator,  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  bone  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  removed 
with  a  saw,  and  all  other 
irregularities  of  the  cut 
surface  destroyed.  The 
cut  edges  of  the  bones 
afterwards  throw  out 
granulations,  which  be¬ 
come  ossified;  but  there 
is  always  a  small  inter¬ 
val  which  does  not  ossify,  in  or  about  the  centre. 

Trephine',  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  See  Trepanning. 

—v.  a.  To  trepan;  to  perforate  with  a  trephine. 

Trepida'tion, n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. trepidatio, from  trepidare, 
to  tremble.]  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or 
quivering,  particularly  from  fear  or  terror;  a  state  of 
terror.  —  Ilurry ;  confused  haste,  (r.) 

Tres'cott,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic,  80  m.  E.  of  Bangor. 

Tres- Jlon'tes,  a  peninsula  of  Chili,  W.  of  Patagonia, 
between  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the  Gulf  of  Penas. 

Tres'pass,  v.  n.  [0.  Fr.  trespasser,  from  tres,  Lat.  trans, 
beyond,  and  passer,  to  pass.]  To  pass  over  the  boundary 
line  of  another’s  land;  to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the 
land  of  another.  —  To  intrude;  to  go  too  far;  to  put  to 
inconvenience  by  demand  or  importunity.  —  To  commit 
any  offence,  or  to  do  any  act  that  injures  or  annoys  an¬ 
other;  to  violate  any  rule  of  rectitude,  to  the  injury  of 
another ;  to  transgress  voluntarily  any  divine  law’  or 
command;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty. 

— n.  Any  injury  or  offence  done  to  another.  —  Any  vol¬ 
untary  transgression  of  the  moral  law;  any  violation  of 
a  known  rule  of  duty. 

(Law.)  In  its  widest  and  most  extensive  sense,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  any  transgression  or  offence  against  the  law  of 
nature,  of  society,  or  of  the  country  in  which  we  live, 
whether  it  relates  to  a  man’s  person  or  his  property;  — 
hence,  it  includes  beating  any  person,  taking  or  detain¬ 
ing  his  goods ;  also,  non-performance  of  promises  or  un¬ 
dertakings,  and,  in  general,  any  misfeasance  or  act  of  one 
man  whereby  another  is  injuriously  treated  or  damni¬ 
fied.  Whenever  the  act  itself  is  directly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  injurious  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  and 
therefore  necessarily  accompanied  with  some  force,  an 
action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis  will  lie;  but  if  the  injury 
is  only  consequential,  a  special  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case  may  be  brought.  But  in  the  more  limited  and 
usual  sense,  it  signifies  no  more  than  an  entry  on  an¬ 
other  man’s  ground  without  lawful  authority,  and  doing 
some  damage,  however  inconsiderable,  to  his  real  pro¬ 
perty.  The  law  regards  every  entry  upon  another’s 
lands,  unless  by  the  owner’s  leave,  or  in  some  very  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  as  an  injury  or  wrong,  for  satisfaction  of 
which  an  action  of  trespass  will  lie,  but  determines  the 
quantum  of  that  satisfaction  by  considering  how  far  the 
offence  was  wilful  or  inadvertent,  and  by  estimating  the 
value  of  the  actual  damage  sustained. 

Tres  passer,  n.  One  who  commits  a  trespass;  one 
who  enters  upon  another’s  land,  or  violates  his  rights. 

— A  transgressor  of  the  moral  law  ;  an  offender ;  a  sinner. 

Tres-Pon'tes,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  25  m.  E.  of  Lavras  de  Fuuil ;  pop.  4,000. 

Tress,  n.  [Fr.  tresse ;  It.  treccia,  tress,  from  Gr.  tricha, 
threefold,  from  the  usual  mode  of  braiding  the  hair.] 
A  braid  or  knot  of  hair;  a  ringlet;  a  curl. 

Tressed,  ( trest ,)  a.  Having  tresses.  —  Curled;  formed 
into  ringlets. 


motives,  paper,  hardware,  wire,  &c.  It  was  the  scene  ofi  Tres'sel.  n.  Same  as  Trestle,  n.  v. 
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a  battle,  Dec.  26,  1777.  in  which  Gen.  Washington  de¬ 
feated  the  British  and  Hessians,  taking  1,000  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  prisoners.  Pop.  (1895)  62,518. 


Tressure,  (tresh'ur,)n.  [  Fr.  tre.sse.r,  to  twist.]  (Her.)  An 
ornamental  frame  or  border  around  a  bearing. 
Tress'ured,  a.  That  is  surrounded  with  a  tressure. 


Tress'y,  a.  Abounding  in  tresses. 

Trestle,  (tres'l,)  n.  [ Fr.  trHle.au ;  L.  Lat.  trestellus,  front 
Du.  driestal,  a  tripod,  from  drie,  three,  and  stal,  stool.] 
A  three-legged  prop  for  supporting  anything  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  placed  horizontally.  — The  frame  of  a  table; 
a  movable  form  for  supporting  anything. 

Trestle-board.  A  board  on  which  architects,  Ac.,  draw 
designs;  —  so  called  because  formerly  placed  on  trestles. 
(  Worcester.)  —  Trestle-bridge.  A  bridge  supported  by 
trestles. —  Trestle-trees.  (Naut.)  Two  bars  of  wood  or 
iron  at  the  mast-head,  fitting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mast,  passing  lengthwise  of  the  ship,  and  holding  up 
the  cross-trees,  on  which  and  on  the  trestle-trees  them¬ 
selves  the  top  is  laid. —  Trestle-work.  A  sort  of  staging 
for  a  support. 

Tret,  n.  [Probably  from  Lat.  tritus,  tero,  to  wear.] 
(Com.)  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of  4  pounds  on 
every  104  of  suttle  weight,  for  waste  matter,  or  for  dust 
or  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  commodities. 

Treuen,  (tri'en,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  9  miles 
from  Plauen ;  pop.  5,812. 

Treuen  brie  tzen,  (tri-en-breet'sen,)  a  town  of  Prussia, 
22  m.  from  Potsdam;  pop.  6,000. 

Tre'vat,  n.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  severing  the 
thread  of  the  pile  of  velvet. 

Treves,  (train,)  (Ger.  Trier,  anc.  Augusta  Trevisorum,) 
the  most  ancient,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  Germany,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  valley  lying  along 
the  Moselle,  60  in.  from  Coblentz.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  Elector's  palace,  now  turned  into  barracks,  and 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  about  1240,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  cotton,  leather,  &c.  The  archbishop  of  T. 
was,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  chancellor  of  Burgundy, 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  a  right  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  12th  or  13tli  century,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  French  Revolution.  The  ambition  and 
talents  of  some  of  these  episcopal  rulers  obtained  for 
them  great  political  weight  in  Germany.  Since  1814, 
T.  has  belonged  to  Prussia. 

Tre  v'et,  n.  Anything  that  stands  on  three  legs,  as  a  stool. 

Trevlyl>°»  ( trai-veel'yo ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  20  m.from 
Milan ;  pop.  6,846. 

Tre V il  l illll's  I>e|»Ot,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Louisa  co.,  67  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Treviso,  (ire-ve'so ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Sile,  16 
m.  from  Y’enice.  T.  is  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  from  24  to  38  feet  in 
height,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  bastions,  l’op. 
28,684. 

Trevi'so,  (Duke  of.)  See  Mortier. 

Trev'ortou,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Sunbury. 

Trf'voux,  (trai-voo’,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ain,  on 
the  Saone,  14  m.  from  Lyons ;  pop.  4,065. 

Trex'lerstown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Allentown. 

Trey,  (trd,)  n.  [Lat.  tres.l  A  three  at  cards  or  dice. 

Tri-.  [Gr.  treis ;  Lat.  tresi]  A  prefix  signifying  three. 

Tri'able,  a.  That  may  be  tried;  that  may  be  subjected 
to  trial  or  test. 

Tri'ableness,«.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  triable. 

Triacontebe'dral,  a.  [Gr.  triaconta,  thirty,  and 
edra,  seat,  base.]  (Min.)  Containing  thirty  sides. 

Tri'ad,  n.  [Lat.  trias,  triadis ;  Gr.  trias,  triados,  from 
treis.  three.]  The  union  of  three ;  three  united. 

(Mus.)  The  chord  of  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth, 
in  which  the  octave  is  sometimes  added;  the  common 
chord.  —  Dwight. 

Ti-iads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  are  poetical  histories,  in 
which  the  facts  recorded  are  thrown  into  the  form  of 
triplets. 

(Chem.)  A  molecule  with  a  combining  power  of  3. 

Tr  iadel'pll i a.  iu  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Howard 
co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Triatlelpliia,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ohio 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  YY'heeling. 

Triatlelpliia  Iron-Works,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a 
village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Triadel'plious,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  adelphos,  brother.] 
(Dot.)  Applied  to  stamens  whose  filaments  are  united  or 
arranged  in  three  sets  or  parcels,  as  in  the  common  St. 
John’s-wort. 

Tri'al,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  triement.]  Act  of  trying;  any 
effort  or  exertion  of  strength  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  its  effect,  or  what  can  be  done  ;  examination  by 
a  test;  experiment.  —  Suffering  that  puts  strength,  pa¬ 
tience,  or  faith  to  test ;  afflictions  or  temptations  that 
exercise  and  prove  the  graces  or  virtues  of  men. — 
Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue  ;  state  of  being  tried. 

(Law.)  The  examination  of  a  cause  iu  controversy 
between  parties,  before  a  proper  tribunal.  The  term  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  trial  by  jury,  whether  in 
a  civil  or  criminal  matter. 

Trial'ity,  n.  Triad;  three  united,  (r.) 

Tri'alOjgue,  (-log,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  A  discourse  of  throe  persons. 

Trian'dria.  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  aner,  andros.  a  man.] 
(Bot.)  The  third  class  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system, 
characterized  by  having  three  stamens. 

Tri'angle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  triangulum  —  tres,  and 
angulus,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  which  has  three 
sides,  and  consequently  also  three  angles.  T.  are  recti¬ 
lineal,  spherical,  or  curvilineal.  Rectilineal  or  plane  T. 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines ;  spherical  triangles  are 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersection  of 
the  planes  of  three  great  circles ;  curvilineal  T.  are 
those  which  are  bounded  by  three  curves  of  any  kind 
whatever.  T.  receive  other  distinctive  names  from  the 
relation  of  their  sides  and  angles.  A  plane  T.  is  said  to 
be  equilateral  when  its  three  sides  are  all  equal :  isosceles, 
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•when  two  only  are  equal ;  and  scalene,  when  all  three 
are  unequal.  It  is  called  right-angled  when  one  of  its 
angles  is  a  right  angle ;  oblique-angled,  when  one  of  its 
angles  is  greater  than  a  right  angle  ;  and  acute-angled, 
when  each  of  its  angles  is  less  than  a  right  angle ;  lastly, 
two  T.  are  said  to  be  similar  when  tlieir  angles  are  re¬ 
spectively  equal,  each  to  each. 

( Astron .)  One  of  the  48  constellations  of  Hipparchus, 
situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  the  12  southern  constellations 
formed  by  Bayer.  There  is  also  the  Little  Triangle, 
added  by  Heveliua,  near  the  first  named. 

(Mus.)  A  small  steel  triangular  instrument  of  per¬ 
cussion  (Fig.  876),  open  at  one  of  its  angles.  It  is  set  in 
vibration  by  being  struck  with  a  6hort  metal  bar. 

T.  of  forces.  (Statics.)  A  theorem  according  to  which 
three  forces  which,  applied  to  the  same  point,  produce 
equilibrium,  are  always  parallel  and  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  a  triangle,  taken  in  order.  The  term  polygon 
of  forces  is  applied  to  the  general  theorem. 

Tri  angle,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Broome 
co.,  15  m.  X.  of  Binghamton:  pop.  abt.  2,2o0. 

Tri'angfled,  a.  Having  three  angles:  triangular. 

Tri  angles.  (The.)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Triangular,  a.  Having  three  angles;  having  the 
form  of  a  triangle;  relating  to  a  triangle. 

T.  compasses.  Compasses  having  three  legs ;  two 
opening  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  third  turning 
round  an  extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two, 
besides  having  a  motion  on  the  central  joint  of  its  own. 
The  instrument  is  useful  in  the  construction  of  maps 
and  charts,  as  three  points  may  be  taken  off  at  once. — 
T.  numbers.  (Math.)  The  series  of  numbers  formed  by 
the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  1.  Thus  : — 

Arithmetical  progression  .  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c. 

Triangular  numbers  .  .  .  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  Ac. 

The  general  term  of  the  series  is  n  }/%  (n  -j-  1). 

Triangular'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  triangular. 

Triangularly.  adc.  In  a  triangular  manner. 

Triangulated  r.  a.  To  divide  into  triangular  net¬ 
work  by  mensuration.  —  To  make  triangular. 

Triangllla'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Survey.)  The  network 
of  triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a  country  is  covered 
in  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

Trianthe  ilia.  n.  (Bot.)  TheHorse-purslain,agenus 
of  plants,  order  Trianthema. 

Tri  archy,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  arche,  rule.] 
Government  by  three  persons. 

Tri  as,  n.  (Geol.)  A  system  which  derives  its  name — 
Trias,  or  triple  system — from  its  being  composed,  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  very  fully  developed,  of  three 
main  members  ;  viz.,  the  Keuper,  the  Muschelkalk,  and 
the  Bunter  Sandstein.  These,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
compared,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  upper  New  Red 
Sandstone.  The  Trias  lias  been  separated  from  the 
lower  New  Red  or  Permian,  because  its  flora  and  fauna 
are  essentially  Mesozoic  and  akin  to  those  of  the  oolite 
and  chalk,  while  those  of  the  Permian  are  essentially 
PaUeozoic  in  their  fossils,  and  related  to  those  of  the 
coal-measures  below.  The  Flora  embraces  equisetums, 
catamites,  ferns,  cycadaceous  and  coniferous  plants  ;  the 
Fauna,  corals,  star-fishes,  shell-fish,  crustaceans,  rep¬ 
tiles,  foot-prints  of  birds,  and  indications  of  marsupial 
mammals. 

Trias  sic,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  constituting  trias. 

Triba'sie.  a.  (Chem.)  When  an  acid,  on  being  brought 
in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide,  exchanges  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal,  it  is 
termed  a  tribasic  acid. 

Tribe,  n.  (Fr.  tribu  ;  Lat.  tribus.  from  tres,  three.]  A 
family,  race,  or  series  of  generations,  descending  from 
the  same  progenitor,  and  kept  distinct,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  —  A  nation  of  savages ;  a  body 
of  rude  people  united  under  one  leader  or  government. 
—  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  people,  from 
whatever  cause  that  distinction  may  have  originated. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  number  of  things  having  certain  char¬ 
acters  or  resemblances  in  common. 

Tribe’s  Hill,  in  New  York,  a.  post- village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  38  m.  N.W .  of  Albany. 

Tri  b'let.  Trib'olet,  n.  A  goldsmith’s  tool  for  making 
rings. 

Tribonv'eter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
friction  of  metals. 

Tri'braeli.  n.  [Gr.  treis.  three,  and  brachys,  short.] 
(Prosody.)  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables. 

Tribulation,  (-Id'shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  tribulatio, 
from  tribulo,  tribulatum.  to  oppress,  afflict,  from  tribu- 
lum,  a  thrashing  instrument  with  sharp  teeth,  resem- 
bling  a  sledge.]  Severe  trouble  or  affliction  ;  that  which 
distresses  life ;  vexation. 

Trilm'nal.  n.  [Lat.,  from  tribunus,  a  tribune  who 
administered  justice.]  The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench 
on  which  a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer¬ 
ing  justice;  more  generally,  a  court  of  justice. 

Trib'unary,  a.  Relatingtoa  tribune,  or  to  tribunes. 

Trib  unate,  n.  See  Tribuneship. 

Tribune,  (trib'yun,)  n.  [Fr.  tnbun ;  Lat.  mouniis, 
from  tribus,  a  tribe.]  The  chief  of  a  tribe  among  the 
ancient  Romans;  afterward  an  officer  or  magistrate 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  protect  them  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liber¬ 
ties  against  any  attempts  that  raightbe made  upon  them, 
by  the  senate  and  consuls. — A  bench  or  elevated  place, 
from  which  speeches  were  delivered  to  the  people:— still 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  French  legislative  assemblies. 

Trib'unesliip,  n.  The  office  of  a  tribune. 

Tribunieian.  (-ish'an,)  Tribunitial,  (-ishal,)  a. 
Pertaining  to  tribunes ;  suitiug  a  tribune. 
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Tributarily,  adv.  In  a  tributary  manner. 

Tributariness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
tributary. 

Tributary,  a.  Paying  tribute  to  another;  subject; 
subordinate;  paid  in  tribute;  yielding  supplies  of  any¬ 
thing. 

— w.  One  that  pays  tribute,  or  a  stated  sum  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  subjection.  —  An  affluent;  a  stream  which 
falls  into  another  stream. 

Tribute,  (t)ib'yut,)  n.  [Fr.  tribut;  Lat.  tributum,  from 
tribuo,  to  give,  to  bestow,  from  tribus,  a  tribe.]  Some¬ 
thing  given  or  contributed;  a  grant. — An  annual  or  stated 
sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  paid  by  one  prince 
or  nation  to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
submission,  or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  protection,  or  by 
virtue  of  some  treaty.  —  A  personal  contribution. 

Trib'uter,  n.  (Mining.)  A  miner  who  works  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  lode,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  ore  raised,  or 
of  its  value.  ~ 

Tri  ea,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  names  of  the  shield  or  re¬ 
productive  organs  of  a  lichen. 

Tri'oala.  or  Trikhala,  (anc.  Tricea,)  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  in  Thessaly,  32  m.  from  Larissa;  j)op. 
12.000. 

Tricap'sular,  a.  (Bot.)  That  has  three  capsules. 

Trice,  n.  [Fr.  trois,  three.]  A  space  of  time  during 
which  one  can  say  or  tell  three;  a  very  short  time ;  an 
instant ;  a  moment. 

— f.  a.  (Naut.)  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Tricen ilia!. (-sen-, )a.  [ Lat. tricennalis. from tricennium 
— triyinta,  thirty,  ami  annus,  a  year.]  Belonging  to  the 
period  of  thirty  years,  or  occurring  once  in  that  period. 

Tricen  tenary,  n.  [Lat.  tres,  three,  and  centum,  a 
hundred.]  A  period  or  space  of  three  hundred  years. 

Triche'cus,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Morse. 

Trichi  asis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards  and  irritate 
the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Trichi'use,  n.  pi.  [FromGr.  thrix,  ahair.]  (Zodl.)  A 
genus  of  minute  nematoid  worms,  infesting,  in  the  adult 
procreative  state,  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  in  its  larval 
state,  the  muscular  tissue  of  man  and  certain  mammals, 
especially  the  hog.  The  young  trichinae,  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  human  muscle,  present  the  form  of  spirally- 
coiled  worms,  in  the  interior  of  small,  globular,  oval,  or 
lemon-shaped  cysts,  which  appear  as  minute  specks 
scarcely  visible  to  theuaked  eye.  (Fig.  2525.)  These  cysts 
are  more  or  less  covered  externally  with  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  remained  in  a 
fixed  position,  and  the  degree 
of  degeneration  which  their 
walls  have  undergone.  The  tri¬ 
china  measures,  on  an  average, 
l-78th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
1-lobth  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  number  of  larval  trichina* 
that  may  simultaneously  exist 
in  the  muscles  of  a  single  man 
or  animal  is  enormous.  In  a  cat 
a  single  ounce  of  flesh  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  325,000  tri- 
chinas  ;  and  if  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  a  human  body  of 
ordinary  size  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected,  the  number  of  worms 
would  exceed  1,950  millions!  Pig.  2525.  —  trichina. 
On  the  second  day  after  their  in-  bring  coiled  up  in  mus- 
troduction.  these  intestinal  tri-  c,e-  the  outside  of  the  cyst 
chii.se  attain  their  full  sexual  (M "gnihed.)" 

maturity  ;  and  about  the  sixth 

day  the  minute  filaria-like  embryos  hatched  within  the 
oviducts  of  the  female  are  excluded.  They  forthwith 
penetrate  the  mucous  coats  or  walls  of  the  intestine, 
enter  the  capillaries,  are  transported  by  the  circulation 
to  the  whole  muscular  system,  pierce  aud  escape  from 
the  capillaries  to  penetrate  that  tissue,  and  within  a 
fortnight  attain  the  ordinary  characters  of  Trichina 
spiralis,  providing  themselves  by  irritation  of  the  sar- 
colemma  with  their  adventitious  cyst,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  may  become  calcified.  As  the  first  introduction 
of  Trichina  is  from  eating  meat,  the  animal  matter  in 
the  garbage  or  offal  commonly  given  to  pigs  occasions 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  that  domestic  ani¬ 
mal.  Where  the  custom  may  prevail  of  eating  pork, 
or  particular  forms  of  pork,  e.  g.  ham,  bacon,  sausages, 
Ac.,  imperfectly  cooked  or  raw,  the  Trichina:  in  such 
meat  are  introduced  in  a  state  highly  favorable  for  their 
development  and  procreation  into  the  intestine,  and 
thus  is  produced  the  painful  and  often  fatal  disease  called 
Trichiniasis.  Wholesome  feeding  of  the  pig  with  vege¬ 
table  food,  and  thorough  cooking  of  the  pork,  are  the 
main  preventives  of  Trichiniasis. 

Triehini'asis,  n.  (Med.)  See  Trichina. 

Triehi'lia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Metiacese. 
The  juice  of  the  bark  of  T.emetica,  the  Arabian  Elcaja 
or  Ecaija,  is  a  purgative  and  a  violent  emetic.  T.  mos- 
chata,  the  Musk-wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  musky  odor. 

Trichinopoly,  (trich-i-nop'o-le,)  a  city  and  fortress 
of  the  S.  of  India,  cap.  of  a  district,  on  the  Canvery, 
opposite  the  island  of  Seringham,  famous  for  its  magni¬ 
ficent  Hindoo  temples ;  Lat.  10°  50'  N.,  Lon.  78°  50'  E. 
Pop  35,000. 

Triehom'atose,  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  the  hair  when 
affected  with  Plica,  q.  v. 

Tri'ehord,  ( kord,)n .  [Gr.  trichordon — treis,  and  chorde, 
a  string  or  cord.]  (Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument,  or 
lyre,  with  three  strings. 

Trichos'tenia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Borraginacea.  The  Blue-curls,  T.  dichotoma,  found  on 
dry  or  rocky  hills  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  is 


a  foot  high,  branches  opposite,  leaves  petiolate,  flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  corolla  purple,  and  stamens 
slender  of  a  delicate  purplish  hue,  gracefully  bending 
from  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  to  the  upper,  forming 
a  beautiful  arch. 

Tri'c-Ii roism.  (-kro-lzm,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  chroma, 
color.]  (Min.)  The  property  possessed  by  certain  min¬ 
erals  of  exhibiting,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
different  colors  in  three  different  directions. 

Trick,  n.  [Fr.  tricher-.  It.  treccare ;  Lat.  tricor,  to  play 
tricks.]  An  entanglement;  a  fraudulent  contrivance 
for  an  evil  purpose,  or  an  underhand  scheme  to  impose 
upon  the  world;  a  hoax  or  cheating;  a  dexterous  arti¬ 
fice;  vicious  practice;  the  sly  dexterity  or  legerdemain 
of  a  juggler.  —  A  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  the  winner 
at  one  turn  or  one  round  of  play;  as,  to  win  the  odd 
trick.  —  A  particular  practice,  habit,  or  manner. 

— via.  To  deceive;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud;  to  cheat. 

— [W.  treciaw,  to  furnish  or  harness,  to  trick  out;  tree,  an 
implement,  harness,  gear.]  To  dress ;  to  decorate ;  to 
setoff;  to  adorn  fantastically.  —  Often  followed  by  up, 
off,  or  out. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud. 

Trick'er,  Trick'ster.  n.  One  who  tricks;  a  de¬ 
ceiver;  a  cheat.  —  A  Trigger,  q.  v. 

Triek'ery,  n.  The  act  of  dressing  up  ;  artifice ; 
stratagem. 

Trick  ing1,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tricks;  cheating. — 
Dress;  ornament;  decoration. 

Triek'ish,  a.  Full  of  tricks;  artful  in  making  bar¬ 
gains;  given  to  deception  and  cheating;  knavish. 

T  rick'islily,  adv.  In  a  trickish  manner;  artfully; 
knavishly. 

Trick'ishness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  trickish. 

Trick  le,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops;  to  rill  in  a  slender 
stream  ;  to  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream. 

Trick  ling,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  a  small  gentle 
stream  or  in  drops. 

Trick'-track,  n.  [Fr.  trictrac .]  A  game  at  table, 
resembling  backgammon. 

Trick'y,  a.  Trickish;  practising  tricks.  (Colloq.) 

Trie'linate,  a.  (Min.)  Applied  to  crystals  whose 
three  axes  are  unequal  and  oblique  to  one  another. 

Triclin'ic.  a.  (Oi-ystall.)  Noting  a  system  of  crystal¬ 
lization  such  that  the  three  axes  of  the  crystals  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  all  their  intersections  are  oblique,  as  in  the 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 

Triclinium.  n.  [Lat.]  (Roman  Antiq.)  A  room  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  furnished  on  three  sides 
with  couches,  the  fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the 
attendance  of  the  servants. 

Tricoc'cus,  n.  [Gr.  trikokkos,  with  three  grains.] 
(Bot.)  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or  seeds  with 
elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

Tri'color,  (-kiil'er,)  n.  [Fr.,  of  three  colors.]  A  flag 
having  three  colors  in  equal  masses.  The  present  Euro¬ 
pean  tricolor  ensigns  are:  France  —  blue,  white,  red  — 
divided  vertically.  Italy  —  green,  white,  red  —  divided 
vertically.  Belgium  —  black,  yellow,  red — divided  verti¬ 
cally.  Holland — red.  white,  blue — divided  horizontally. 

Tri'colored,  a.  Having  three  colors. 

Tri  corn,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Three¬ 
horned. 

Tricor'poral,  Tricor'porate,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and 
corpus,  a  body.]  Having  three  bodies. 

Tricuspid,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  cuspis,  a  point.]  Three- 
pointed. 

T.  ralre.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
situated  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  so 
named  from  having  a  triangular  shape. 

Tricus'pitlate,  a.  Having  three  points. 

Tridae'nidse.  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  family  of  lamelli- 
brancliiate  molluscs,  having  the  shell  open,  the  valves 
equal,  the  foot  small,  and  furnished  with  byssus.  —  Tri- 
dacna  gigas  (Fig.  2526)  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size, 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  bivalve.  The  shell  of  a 


Fig.  2526.  —  tridacna  gigas. 

single  specimen  has  been  known  to  weigh  more  than 
500  lbs.  The  valves  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  grot¬ 
toes  and  fountains.  They  are  deeply  furrowed  and 
beautifully  grooved.  This  great  mullusc  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  found  in  shallow  water.  It  is  used 
for  food,  and  one  suffices  for  a  number  of  persons. 

Tridac'tyl,  Tridac'tylons,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  dak- 
tylos,  a  finger.]  Having  three  fingers  or  three  toes. 

Tri'dent.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tridens]  The  three-pronged 
sceptre  which  the  poets  and  painters  of  antiquity  placed 
in  the  hand  of  Neptune,  is  so  called  by  way  of  eminence 
—  Hence,  any  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  fork  with 
three  prongs. 

Tri  dent,  Tri'dented,  a.  Having  three  teeth  oi 

Tridentate,  Triden'tated,  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
three  sharp  teeth. 
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Tridiapa'son,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  triple  octave,  ora  twenty- 
second.  —  Moore. 

Tridoriecalie'dral.  a.  [Gr.  tre.it,  dodeka,  twelve, 
and  he.dra,  a  base.]  (Cry stall.)  Noting  crystals  which 
present  three  ranges  of  faces, placed  one  above  another, 
each  range  consisting  of  twelve  faces. 

Trien  nial,  a  [Fr.  triennal ;  Lat.  triennium,  the  space 
of  three  years.]  Continuing  three  years;  happening 
every  three  yeai's. 

Trien'nially,  adv.  Once  in  three  years. 

Tri'er,  n.  [From  try.]  One  who  tries  ;  one  who  makes 
experiments  ;  one  who  examines  anything  by  a  test  or 
standard;  one  who  tries  judicially  ;  one  appointed  to 
decide  whether  a  challenge  to  a  juror  is  just;  a  trior. — 
A  test ;  that  which  tries  or  approves. 

Trlesch,  ( treesh ,)  a  town  of  Moravia,  6  m.  from  Iglau ; 
pop.  5,600. 

Trieste,  ( tre-est ',)  a  large  seaport  of  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  Illyrian  territory, 
near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  aud  72  m. 
from  Venice  ;  Lat.  45°  38'  N.,  Lon.  13°  46'  5"  E.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  old  town  standing  on  a  hill,  with  a  castle  on 
the  top ;  the  new  town  is  on  level  ground,  intersected 
by  the  Maria  Theresa  Canal,  and  built  with  neatness 
and  regularity.  It  is  the  principal  maritime  city  of  the 
Austrian  empire  and  the  great  emporium  for  its  trade  by 
the  Adriatic.  This  trade  was  formerly,  and  even  yet  to 
a  certain  extent,  conducted  in  bai'ks  of  20, 30,  or  40  tons; 
but  to  accommodate  the  huge  steamers  of  our  day,  the 
new  port,  recently  opened,  was  projected,  at  tv  cost  of 
abt.  87,300,000.  It  consists  of  3  jetties,  700  ft.  long  by 
300  ft.  broad,  thus  converting  the  old  harbor  into  3  bas¬ 
ins,  with  nearly  2  miles  of  quay.  These  basins  have  a 
deptli  of  from  25  to  45  ft.  Manuf.  Ship-building, 
Sugar-refining,  soap,  leather,  paper,  Ac.  Trieste  is 
built  on  or  near  the  site  of  tiie  Roman  colony  of  Ter- 
geste;  and  there  are  some  remains  of  the  aqueduct 
which  brought  water  to  it  from  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
In  1797  and  in  18o5  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  Pop. 
(1897)  162,600. — The  Gulf  of  T.  forms  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and,  at  its  entrance,  has  a  length  and  breadth 
of  20  m.  It  contains  the  islands  of  Grado,  Ac.,  and 
receives  the  Isonzo,  Stella,  and  other  rivers. 

Trifallow,  v.  a.  Same  as  Treeallow,  q.  v. 

Trifa'rioilS,  a.  [Lat.  tri/arius,  threefold.J  (Bot.)  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  vertical  rows. 

Trif*s'ciated,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  fascia,  a  band.]  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  bands. 

Tri'fitl,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  findo,  fidi,  to  split.]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  three  segments  by  inci¬ 
sions  extending  about  to  the  middle  of  the  blade ;  three- 
cleft. 

Trifle,  n.  A  thing  of  no  moment. 

— v.  n.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity  ;  to  act 
with  levity  ;  to  talk  with  folly  ;  to  play  0**  fool;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  light  amusements. 

Tri  Her,  n.  One  who  trifles  or  acts  with  levity. 

Tri'fling,  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  importance;  trivial. 

— n.  Employment  about  things  of  no  impo’  *ance. 

Tri'fliiigly,  adv.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

Tri'flingness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  trifling. 

Triflo'rsvl,  Triflo'rotis.  a.  Bearing  three  flowers. 

Trifo  liate,  Trifo'liated,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  folium, 
leaf]  (But.)  Applied  to  leaves  which  bear  thi'ee  leaf¬ 
lets  from  the  same  point,  as  in  those  of  the  clover. 

Trifo'liiini,  n.  [1  avt.  tres,  and  folium,  a  leaf]  (Bot.)\ 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pabacex,  sub-order  Papillona- 
cese,  distinguished  by  their  trifoliate  leaves,  with  stip¬ 
ules  adhering  to  the  leaf-stalk,  and  commonly  known 
as  Clovers  or  Trefoils.  There  are  numerous  species,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and  some  of  them 
important  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Of  these 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  T.pralense,  the  Broad¬ 
leaved  Red  Clover,  is  extensively  employed  as  a  shifting 
crop,  either  by  itself,  or  in  mixtures  which  the  farmer 
call  seeds.  Its  arable  form  is  much  larger  than  the  wilder 
varieties,  the  former  being  so  much  an  induced  plant 
that  it  has  become  difficult  to  make  it  hold  to  some 
lands  so  perfectly  as  it  formerly  did,  in  which  cases  the 
soil  is  described  as  clover-sick.  T.  medium,  the  Zigzag 
Clover,  is  a  lover  of  sandy  soils,  whereas  the  T.  pratense 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  light  land;  and  being  a  large 
species,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
as  a  good  cropper  where  the  commoner  clover  had  failed. 
Its  place  is  now  generally  supplied  by  T.  pratense  pe- 
renne,  commonly  called  Cow-grass.  T.  incarnation,  the 
Carnation  Clover,  is  an  annual  species,  much  used 
(especially  in  the  early  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon¬ 
don)  upon  the  white-crop  stubble  sown  in  autumn.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  its  seed  can  be  obtained.  T.  repens,  the 
Creeping  Trefoil,  White  Clover,  or  Shamrock,  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  feeding-plant  in  dry  and  thin  soils;  and  in  laying 
down  permanent  pastures,  unless  in  strong  land,  it 
ihonld  be  always  pretty  freely  employed.  Its  sponta¬ 
neous  growth  in  the  meadow  is  always  hailed  as  a  sign 
of  an  improved  condition.  A  four-leaved  shamrock  is 
esteemed  by  superstitious  persons  as  being  lucky,  per¬ 
haps  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  thought  to  be  fortu¬ 
nate  to  get  anything  rare;  but  in  truth,  four-leaved  and 
even  more-leaved,  clovers  are  not  infrequently  met  with. 

Tri'gly  pti.  n.  [Gr.  trcis,  and  glyphe,  a  carving, carved 
work.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting  of  a  three- 
grooved  tablet  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  repeated 
at  equal  intervals. 

Tris'onal,  Trljf'onous,  a.  Triangular;  having 
three  angles  or  corners. 

Trigoiiomet'rir,  TrigonoinetTical.  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  performed  by,  or  according  to,  the  rules  of 
trigonometry. 

Trig'onomet'ricatl.v.  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
or  principles  of  trigonometry. 


Trifo'ri tun,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  In  Gothic  architecture, 
an  arched  story  between  the  pier 
arches  and  the  clear-story  of  a 
building,  (Fig.  2527.) 

Tri'forin,  a.  [Lat.  triformis .] 

Having  a  triple  form  or  shape. 

Trit'iir'OHte,  Trifurcated, 
a.  Having  three  forks,  prongs, 
or  points;  three-pronged. 

Trig;,  n.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  block, 
to  stop  a  wheel,  or  to  prevent  a 
cask  from  rolling. 

Trig-'amist,  n.  One  thrice  mar¬ 
ried. 

Trig;'ainous,  a.  [Gr.  tret's, 
three,  and  gamos,  marriage.] 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  con¬ 
taining  three  sorts  of  flowers  in 
the  same  flower-head ;  i.e.,  males, 
females,  and  hermaphrodites. 

Trig'amy,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  gamos,  marriage.]  State  of 
being  married  three  times ;  or  the 
state  of  having  thi'ee  husbands 
or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

Trig-ominous, (-jem-)  a.  [Lat. 
tres,  and  geminus,  twin-burn.] 

Three  at  a  birth;  threefold. 

Trigg,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  co., 
bordering  on  Tennessee  ;  area, 

530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cumberland, 

Little,  and  Tennessee.  Surface, _ 

hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Ftg.’lbTi. 

Miii  Iron,  limestone,  and  stone-  c, clear-story ;  T.triforium ; 
coal.  Cap.  Cadiz.  Pop.  abt.  p,  pillars. 

13,000. 

Trig'ger,  n.  [Lat.  traho,  tractus .]  That  which  pulls 
or  draws;  the  catch  which,  being  pulled,  disengages  the 
cock  of  a  gun-lock,  and  allows  it  to  strike  fire 


Trigonom'etry, 


[Gr.  trigonos,  a  triangle,  and 


metron,  a  measure.]  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  measuring  triangles.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  term,  however,  has  been  much  extended ;  so  that  it 
includes  the  determination  of  the  situation  and  distance 
of  all  the  points  in  a  given  space,  in  which  the  distance 
and  situation  of  some  points  are  given.  A  plane  tri¬ 
angle  consists  of  six  parts :  namely,  three  sides  and  three 
angles  ;  the  numerical  value  of  any  of  these  parts  being 
given,  and  one  of  these  thi'ee  being  a  side,  the  value  of 
any  of  the  other  three  may  be  found  by  T.  The  science 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 
From  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  solutions  of  the  most 
useful  cases  of  spherical  triangles  have  been  known,  and 
fundamental  formulae  are  to  be  found  in  the  Analemma 
of  Ptolemy.  The  chords  of  the  double  arcs,  however, 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  place  of  the  sines,  which 
wei'e  introduced  by  the  Arabians,  to  whom  the  science 
is  indebted  for  other  improvements.  Tangents  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Regiomontanus,  by  means  of  which  the  cal 
culations  were  greatly  simplified.  The  present  compact 
and  elegant  form  in  which  the  solutions  appear  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  modern  analysis. 

Tri/gram,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A 
trigi'aph. 

Trigraiiimat'ic,  Trigrain'inic,  a.  Containing, 

or  consisting  of,  three  letters. 

Tri'grapli,  (-graf.)n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  grapho.]  A  name 
given  to  three  letters  having  one  sound,  as  eau  in  beau 

Trigyn'la,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  gyne,  a  woman.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  those  orders  which  have 
three  pistils,  or  at  least  three  styles. 

Trihe'dral,  a.  [See  Trihedron.]  Having  three  equal 
sides. 

Trilio'dron.  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  hedra,  side.] 
( Geom .)  A  figure  having  thi'ee  equal  sides. 

Triju'gous,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  jugum,  a  yoke.]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  pinnate  leaves  whose  petals  bear  three  pairs 
of  leaflets. 

Trilteri',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Volo  ;  pop 
6,000. 

Trilateral,  a.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  tres,  and  latus,  lateris, 
side,  a  side.]  Having  three  sides,  as  a  triangle. 

Trilat'erally,  adv.  With  three  sides. 

Trilein'ma,  n.  A  situation  or  difficulty  in  which  there 
is  a  choice  between  three. 

Triliii'gtial.  Trilin'gnar,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  lin¬ 
gua,  tongue,  language.  See  Linguist.]  Consisting  of 
three  languages. 

Trilit'eral,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  litera,  letter.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  three  letters. 

— n.  A  word  consisting  of  three  letters. 

Tril'ithoii,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Three 
stones  placed  together  like  door-posts  and  a  lintel 

Trill,  n.  [It  trillo .]  (Mus.)  A  quaver;  a  shake  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  instrument. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  quaveringor  tremulousness  of  voice 

— v.  n.  To  shake  or  quaver ;  to  play  in  tremulous  vibra¬ 
tions  of  sound  ;  to  flow  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  drops 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other;  to  trickle. 

Trillia'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Trillium  or  Paris  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  class  Dictyogens.  They  are  un¬ 
branched  herbaceous  plants,  with  rhizomes  or  tuberous 
root-stocks.  Leaves  whorled,  not  articulated,  net-veined. 
Flowers  large,  solitary,  hermaphrodite;  fruit  succulent. 
There  are  four  genera  and  thirty  species,  natives  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  They  are  said  to  have  narcotic,  acrid, 
and  purgative  properties. 

Tril'ling',  n.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth. 

Tril'lion,  n.  In  English  notation,  the  product  of  a 


million  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a  million.  In  French  aud  American: 
notation,  the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with, 
twelve  ciphers  annexed,  being  a  million  a  million, 
times  repeated. 

Tri'lobate,  Tri'lobed,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three 
lobes. 

Tri'Iobite,  n.  [Gr  treis,  three,  and  lobos,  lobe.]  An. 
extensive  family  of  palreozoic  crus¬ 
taceans,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  obvious  three-lobed-like  aspect 
of  their  bodies.  The  T.  in  numer¬ 
ous  generic  forms,  as  asaphus  (Fig. 

2528),  ampyx,  calymene  homalo- 
notus,  Him  us,  Ac.,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  sys¬ 
tem.  About  a  dozen  genera  range 
through  the  Devonian  epoch;  only 
three  or  four  appear  in  carbonifer¬ 
ous  strata  ;  and  not  a  single  speci¬ 
men  has  been  found  in  later  for¬ 
mations. 

Triloc'ular,  a.  (Bot.)  That  has  Fig. 2528.  trilobite. 
three  cells,  as  a  capsule.  {Asaphus  candatus.) 

Tri  Fogy,  n.  [Gr.  trilogia .]  (Lit.) 

A  series  of  three  dramas,  which,  although  each  of  them 
is  in  one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation, 
and  form  parts  of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
The  Agamemnon,  Choephorte,  and  Eamenides  of  iF.schy- 
lus,  and  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shakspeare,  are  examples  of  a 
trilogy. 

Trim,  a.  [A.  S.  trymian,  getrymian.]  Set  in  order; 
dressed  up;  suitably  adjusted ;  firm;  compact  ;  snug; 
nice ;  tight ;  neat ;  as,  everything  about  the  ship  i& 
trim,  her  dress  is  trim. 

— v.  a.  To  set  in  order :  to  prepare ;  to  arrange;  to  adjust ; 
to  make  right,  that  is.  to  put  in  due  order  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  to  trim  a  ship,  to  trim  a  fire.  —  To  dress  ;  to 
put  into  a  proper  state,  as  the  body;  to  decorate;  to 
ornament;  to  invest  with  extra  embellishments:  as,  a 
cap  trimmed  with  ribbons.  —  To  clip;  to  shave;  to 
shear ;  to  lop ;  to  dock  ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  trim  a  hedge, 
to  trim  the  hair.  —  To  supply  with  oil;  as,  to  trim  a 
lamp.  —  To  dress,  as  timber;  to  make  smooth;  as,  to 
trim  a  board. 

( Naut .)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  working,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship.  —  To  adjust,  as  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  or  the 
weight  of  persons  or  goods  in  a  boat,  so  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  and  at  each  end.  that  she  shall. pre¬ 
serve  her  proper  balance  in  the  water  and  sail  well  ;  as,, 
to  trim  ballast  — To  reprove  with  some  degree  of  acer¬ 
bity;  to  snub.  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  trim  up,  to  adjust  in  due  order;  to  attire;  as,  to 
trim  up  a  head-dress. —  To  trim  in.  (Carp.)  To  join  by  a 
tenon  aud  mortise,  as  a  piece  of  timber  into  other  work. 

— 1>.  n.  To  fluctuate  between  parties,  so  as  to  appear  to 
favor  or  countenance  each;  to  balance;  as,  a  trimming 
politician. 

— n.  Dress;  gear;  ornaments;  as,  a  cavalcade  in  goodly 
trim. — State;  condition  ;  order;  disposition  ;  as,  he  was 
notin  good  trim  to  work. 

(Naut.)  The  best  disposition  of  a  ship’s  proportion 
of  ballast  or  cargo,  arrangement  of  sails,  and  position 
of  masts,  as  whether  erect  or  raking,  with  a  view  to  her 
sailing  well.  —  In  ballast  trim.  (Naut.)  Having  only 
ballast  on  board  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Trilll'ble.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river;  area,  155  sq.  m.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile; 
Cap.  Bedford.  Pop.  (1897)  7,480. 

Trimble,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  510. 

Trimbelle.  in  Wisconsin,  a  river  which  flows  S.  into- 
the  Mississippi  river  from  Pierce  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Pierce  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Prescott.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  140. 

Tri'merous,a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  parts  in  threes. 

Trimes'ter,  n.  [Fr.  trimestre.]  A  period  of  three 
months. 

Trimes'trial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
term  of  three  months ;  quarterly. 

Trini'eter,  n.  [Lat.  trimetrus  ;  Gr.  trimetros — tri,  and 
metron,  measure.]  (Pros.)  A  poetical  division  of  verse, 
consisting  of  three  measures. 

Trini'eter,  Triniet'rical,  a.  [Fr.  trimetrique , 
from  Lat.  trimetrus .]  (Pros.)  Containing,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  three  poetical  measures. 

Trimet'ric,  a.  [From  Gr.  tri,  and  metron ,  measure.] 
(Crystal!.)  Having  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  as  the  rectangular  and  rhombic  prisms. 

Trini'ly,  ado.  In  a  trim  or  orderly  manner;  neatly; 
nicely. 

Trim'mer.  n.  One  who  trims,  fits,  adapts,  arranges, 
or  decorates.  —  A  time-server;  one  who  fluctuates  be¬ 
tween  two  parties ;  also,  a  turn-coat. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  roof,  floor, 
wooden  partition.  Ac.,  to  support  the  ends  of  any  of  the 
joists,  rafters,  Ac. 

Trini'ming,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trims  or  adjusts. — • 
Necessary  or  ornamental  appendages  to  anything; 
decorative  accessories  to  an  article  of  dress,  as  lace, 
ribbons,  and  the  like;  also,  the  concomitants  served 
with  a  dish  at  table;  as.  the  trimmings  to  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton; —  commonly  used  in  the  plural.- — Act  of  rebuking 
or  castigating;  as,  to  give  one  a  trimming.  (Colloq.) 

Triin'liess,  n.  State  of  being  trim;  state  of  being 
neat  or  spruce,  and  in  good  order;  petty  elegance; 
snugness;  compactness. 

Triinorpliisni.  (- morf-izm ,)  n.  [Gr.  tri.  and  morphe, 
form.]  (Crystal!.)  The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three 
different  forms. 

Trimurti,  n.  [From  Sansk.  tri,  three,  and  murtif 
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form.]  {Hind.  Myth.)  The  name  of  the  Hindu  Triad,' 
or  the  gods  Brahma  (masculine),  UtsAnu,  and  Siva,  when 
spoken  of  as  an  inseparable  unity,  though  three  in  form. 
When  represented,  the  T.  appears  as  one  body  with  three 
heads  :  in  the  middle,  that  of  Brahma;  at  the  right,  that 
of  Vishnu  ;  and  at  the  left,  that  of  Siva  (Fig.  24V). 
Tri'nal,  a.  [Lat.  trinus .]  Threefold. 
Triiicomalee',  a  seaport-town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island  ;  Lat.  8°  33'  6"  N.,  Lon.  81°  14'  6"  E. 
The  inner  harbor  is  land-locked,  and  has  water  in  many 
places  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  vessels  close  to  the 
shore;  but  its  peculiar  superiority  overall  other  harbors 
of  India  consists  in  its  being  accessible  to  all  description 
of  ships  during  the  monsoons.  P>p.  abt.  20,000. 
Trine,  a.  [Lat.  h-rnus.]  Threefold;  tritial. 
Triner'vate.  Tri'nervc,  Tri'nerved,  a.  [Fr. 
trinerve,  from  Lat.  tri,  and  nervus,  nerve.J  ( lit  it.)  Hav¬ 
ing  three  ribs  or  nerves  extending  unbrauched  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

Tring;,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  32  m.  from 
London ;  pop.  5,000. 

Trin'jfn,  n.  ( ZoOl .)  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  of 
the  family  Scolopacidx,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  small  birds  which  live  on  the  shores  of  both  salt  and 
fresh  water  ill  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  found 
more  or  less  in  flocks,  and  feed  upon  minute  shell-fi.-h 
and  other  small  aquatic  animals.  Their  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  tail  short,  lower  portion  of  tibise  naked, 
hind  toe  very  small, and  the  fore  toes  with  a  membranous 
margin.  Theyareknown  under  the  general  nameofSand- 
pipers,  and  the  popular  names  of  Dunlins,  Ox-birds,  Rob¬ 
ins,  Snipe.  Ac. 

Triii'gnnii.  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  rajah, 
and  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  60,o00. 
Trillgle,  (tring'gl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  taringa.]  The 
curtain-rod  of  a  bed. 

(Arch.)  A  name  common  to  certain  little  square  mem¬ 
bers  or  ornaments,  as  regulets,  listels,  and  plat-bands. 

Trinidad',  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British  \V.  India 
islands,  the  most  S.  of  the  Windward  group,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
50  m.  long,  and  30  m.  in  average  breadth ;  Lat.  of  its 
N.E.  extremity,  10°  50'  N.,  Lou.  00°  54'  W.  Rivers. 
Caroni,  Oropuche,  and  the  Ortoire.  Surface,  diversified 
by  mountains,  plains,  and  swamps;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Climate,  in  general,  healthy.  Cap.  Port  of  Spain.  T. 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  July,  1498.  It  belonged 
successively  to  the  Spaniards  and  French,  and  was  finally 
taken  by  the  British  in  1797. 

Trinidad',  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Klamath  co.,  270  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Trinidade,  (tre-ne-da'da,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  19  m.N.E. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Trinida'de,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic;  Lat. 
20°  31'  S„  Lon.  29°  19'  W. 

Trinita  rian,  a.  [Fr.  trinitaire.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  i 

— n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  —opposed 
to  Unitarian. 

TrinitA'rianism,  n.  ( Theol .)  The  doctrine  of 
|  Trinitarians. 

Trinity,  (  La.)  (tree-nee-ta' ’,)  a  town  of  Martinique,  on 
the  E.  coast,  16  in.  E.  of  St.  Pierre;  pop.  6,000. 

Trinity,  ( trin'e-te ,)  n.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  received  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  teaches  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there 
are  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity, 
viz.,  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  Trinity  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  nor  yet  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Trinity,  in  California ,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  3,000  sq.m. 
It  is  traversed  by  Eel  creek.  Surface,  mountainous  in 
the  E.  and  W. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Weaver- 
ville.  Pop.  (1897)  3,9i7. 

Trinity,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village  of  Catahoula 
parish,  12  m.  S.  of  Harrisonburg. 

Trinity,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  710  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Neches  and  Trinity.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  lertile. 
Cap.  GrovetoQ.  Pop.  (1897)  8,500. 

Trin'ity  River,  in  Texas,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Elm  and  W.  Forks,  in  Dallas  co.,  flows  into  Galves¬ 
ton  Bay,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Galveston  city,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  550  m.,  of  which  it  is  navigable  500  in.  The 
Elm  Fork  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  has  a  S.E.  course  of  150 
m.  The  W.  Fork  rises  in  Archer  co.,  and  flows  gener¬ 
ally  S.E.  abt.  200  m.  The  valley  of  the  Trinity  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  maize,  rice,  and  sugar.  i 

Trin  ity-Snn  iliiy.  n.  The  Sunday  next  after  Whit¬ 
sunday  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  the  feast  which  is 
held  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Trink  et,  n.  [Originally  trichet,  a  dim.  of  trick,  to 
adorn.]  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  a  toy,  I 
Ac.;  —  generallv  in  the  plural;  as,  she  pawned  her 
trinkets.  —  Tackling;  tools;  accessories  of  insignificant 
value;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Tri nk  el ry,  n.  Trinkets  collectively  considered; 
jewelry:  bijouterie. 

Tri  ilO,  (tre'-,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Po,  30  m.  from 
Turin;  pop.  8,976. 

Triiioctial,  (- ndldshal ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tri,  and  nox, 
noctis,  night.]  Comprising  the  period  of  three  nights. 

Trinoi'dal,  a.  [Lat.  tri,  and  nodus,  knot.]  ( Bot .) 
Three-knotted,  as  a  stem.  . 

Trinomial,  a.  [Lat.  ires,  and  women,  a  name.  J  (Math.) 
Noting  an  algebraical  quantity  or  expression  consisting 
of  three  terms,  connected  by  the  sign  plus  or  minus, 
as,  a3  +  be2  —  d*. 

— n.  (Math.)  An  algebraical  quantity  consisting  of  three 
terms ;  —  also,  sometimes,  written  trinominal. 


[Tri’o,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tres,  tria .]  Three  united; 
three  persons  acting  in  combination ;  as.  a  trio  of  friends. 

( Mus .)  A  composition  consisting  of  three  parts,  for 
voices  or  instruments. 

Trioetatie'dral.  u.  [Lat.  tri,  and  Eng.  octahedral.] 
(Crystallog.)  Having  three  ranges  of  faces,  one  above 
another,  each  rauge  presenting  eight  faces. 

Tri  olet,  n.  [Fr.j  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which 
the  first  line  is  thrice  repeated. 

Trio'nes,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  (Astron.)  The  seven  principal 
stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  popularly  called 
Charles's  Wain ;  four  of  the  stars  being  fancied  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  wain  or  wagon,  and  the  three  others  the  oxen  by 
which  it  is  drawn. 

Trios'teuin,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caprifoliacex.  T.  perfoliatum,  the  Fever-root,  Fever- 
wort,  or  Horse-gentian,  has  a  large  and  fleshy  root, 
which  is  in  much  repute  in  medicine,  having  many  of  the 
properties  of  ipecacuaulia. 

Trip.  v.  n.  (imp.  and  p)>.  tripped,  ( tript .)  [Dan.  trippe ; 
Ger.  trippeln,  to  trip;  Swed.  trippa;  D.trippeln.]  To  hop. 
skip,  or  dance  through  gladness;  to  run  or  step  lightly 
or  nimbly ;  to  take  short,  quick,  light  steps ;  to  skip ;  to 
caper;  as,  tripping  the  light,  fantastic  toe.  —  To  strike 
the  foot  against  something  in  walking  or  running,  so  as 
to  make  a  false  step;  to  stumble;  to  lose  one's  footing. — 
To  make  a  short  or  sudden  journey ;  to  jaunt ;  to  travel 
to  a  short  distance.  —  To  fail ;  to  err ;  to  be  deficient ;  to 
be  guilty  of  a  blunde-,  misstep,  or  dereliction  of  duty, 
propriety,  or  morality  ;  as,  he  found  his  memory  trip 
and  fail  him. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  stumble;  to  supplant;  to  cause  to 
fall  by  striking  the  feet  suddenly  from  under  the  per¬ 
son  ;  —  usually  preceding  up  ;  as,  to  trip  up  an  antago¬ 
nist  in  wrestling. —  Hence,  to  cause  to  fail  by  depriving 
of  support;  as,  “to  trip  the  course  of  law.”  (Shahs.)  — 
To  catch  in  a  misstep,  blunder,  or  dereliction;  to  con¬ 
vict  ;  to  bring  home  to ;  to  detect ;  as,  he  was  tripped  in 
the  fact. 

(Maul.)  To  loose,  as  a  ship’s  anchor,  from  the  bottom 
by  its  cable. 

— n.  Act  of  tripping;  a  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  overthrows  his  antagonist. — A  stumble  by  the 
loss  of  foothold,  or  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  an 
object;  a  stumble;  a  misstep.  —  Hence,  a  failure;  a 
mistake;  figuratively,  a  blunder;  a  slight  error,  digres¬ 
sion,  or  dereliction,  arising  from  haste  or  inconsideration. 

“  They  who  of  each  trip  th’  advantage  take.”  —  Vryden . 

— A  skip:  a  caper;  a  quick,  light  footstep.  —  A  jaunt; 
an  excursion;  a  short  journey  or  voyage;  as,  to  take  a 
trip  to  Havana. 

(Maut.)  A  single  tack  in  plying  to  windward. 

Triparteii,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three  segments 
or  Tones;  tripartite. 

(Her.)  Presenting  three  parts  or  pieces. 

Tripartient,  (-par'shent,)  a.  Dividiug  into  three  equal 
parts,  as  a  number. 

Tripartite,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tripartitus —  tres,  three, 
and  partitus,  divided.]  Divided  into  three  parts;  tri- 
parted.  —  Made  by  three  parties  ;  as,  a  tripartite,  treaty. 

—  Possessing  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies. 

Tripartition,  (-tish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tri,  and 

I  partitus .]  A  division  by  three,  or  into  three  parts. 

Tripe,  n.  [Fr. ;  W  .tri pa.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Prop¬ 
erly,  the  entrails,  but  in  common  usage,  the  large 
stomach,  of  ruminating  animals  dressed  and  prepared 
for  f.jod  ;  as,  a  dish  of  tripe  and  onions.  The  parts  used 
are  the  paunch,  or  rumen  (plain  T.),  and  the  smaller 
reticulum  (honeycomb  T. ) . 

Tripeniiate,  Tripin'nate,  a.  [Fr.  tripennC;  Lat. 
tri,  and  penna,  pinna,  a  feather.]  (Bot.)  Trebly  pinnate. 

Triper'sonal,  a.  [From  Lat.  tri,  and  persona,  a  per- 1 
son.]  Consisting  of  three  persons. 

Triper'sonalist,  n.  (Theol.)  Same  as  Trinitarian, g.r. 

Tri  pet'aloid.  u.  [Gr.  tri,  three,  petalon,  leal,  and 
eidos,  form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  being 
furnished  with  three  petals,  as  a  flower. 

Tripet  alous,  a.  [Fr.  tripe  tale ;  Gr.  treis,  three,  and 
petalon.  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Three-petalled,  as  a  plant. 

Triph  thong,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  phthoggos,  a  voice.]! 
(Oram.)  Same  as  Trigraph,  q.  v. 

Triphyline,  (trtfy-lin,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  phylc.  a 
class.J  (Min.)  A  triple  phosphate  of  lithia,  manganese, 
and  iron,  found  commonly  in  coarsely  granular  crystal¬ 
line  masses  of  a  greenish-gray  color. 

Triple,  (trep'l.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  triplex,  triplus  — 
tres,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Threefold;  consisting  of  three 
united;  multiplied  by  three  ;  as,  a  triple  head,  a  triple: 
knot. — Treble;  three  times  repeated;  as,  a  triple  pro¬ 
portion.  —  Triple  crown.  (Eccl.)  Same  as  Tiara,  q.  v. 

—  Triple  ratio.  (Math.)  A  ratio  which  is  equivalent  to 
3. — Triple  salt.  (Chem.)  A  tribasic  salt.  See  TribaSIC. 

—  Triple  stars.  Three  stars  in  close  proximity.  •  Michols.)  j 

—  Triple  time.  (Mus.)  That  class  of  time  in  which  each  I 
measure  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

— v.  a.  (Usually  written  treble.)  To  treble;  to  rnakej 
threefold,  or  thrice  as  much  or  as  many. 

Triple  Alliance.  (Hist.)  An  alliance  between  the 
States-General  and  England,  against  Frauce,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  ratified  I 
Jan.  23,  1668.  Sweden  joined  the  league,  April  25,  and 
it  then  became  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance. — Another, 
called  the  Second  Triple  Alliance,  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  signed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French.  Nov.  28, 1716,  and  by  the  Dutch  at  the 
Hague,  Jan.  4, 1717.  —  A  Triple  Alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria,  was  concluded  against 
France  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sep.  28, 1795. 

Triplet,  n.  [From  triple.]  A  combination  of  three. 


of  a  kind,  or  three  united ;  as,  a  woman  sometimes  give* 
birth  to  triplets. 

(Poet.)  Three  verses  rhyming  in  unison. 

— pi.  (Mus.)  Notes  grouped  together  by  threes,  as  in  jigs. 

(Optics.)  An  eye-piece  of  a  microscope,  which,  when 
used,  triples  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

Trip'lieate,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Three¬ 
fold  ;  tripled. 

J  Triplicate  ratio.  (Math  )  In  two  numbers  or  magni¬ 
tudes,  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  their  fourth 
proportional.  It  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  their  ratio,  or 
the  ratio  of  their  cubes,  as  in  the  case  of  numbers. 

— 7i.  A  third  document  or  thing  corresponding  to  two 
others  of  the  same  kind;  as  bills  of  lading  drawn  out 
in  triplicate. 

Triplication,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Late  Lat.  triplicatio.] 

i  Act  of  trebling  or  making  threefold,  or  adding  three 
together. 

Triplic'ity,  n.  [From  Lat.  triplex.]  Trebleness;  the 
state  of  being  triple  or  threefold. 

TripTite,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  lithns,  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  occurs  of  a 
pitch-black  to  a  clove-brown  color,  in  compact  crystal¬ 
line  masses  with  a  lamellar  structure,  and  a  cleavage  in 
three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Tri'pod.n.  [Gr.  treis.  and pous.podns,  a  foot.  1  (Antiq.)  A 
vessel  (Fig.  2529),  table, seat,  or  instru¬ 
ment  having  three  feet.  It  was  from 
such  a  seat  that  the  Pythian  goddess 
rendered  oracular  answers  at  Delphi. 

(Surv.)  A  three-footed  stand  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  theodolite,  Ac. 

Trip  otly./i.  [Gr.  treis,  and  pnus,podos, 
a  foot.]  (l*ros.)  A  series  of  three  feet. 

Tripoli.  ( trip'o-le ,)  a  country  of  N.  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bar- 
barv  states,  extending  along  the  S. 

j  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Lon.  11°  to  25°  E„  and  Lat.  28°  to  33° 

30' N.:  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan  Desert,  E.  by  Egypt,  anil  W. 
by  Fezzan  ;  estimated  area  200,000  sq. 
m.  The  sea-board  is  about  1,000  m.  in 
length ;  for  15  or  18  m.  inland  the 
country  presents  a  perfect  garden  of 
fertility,  but  the  country  beyond  is  mostly’  a  desert  of 
sand.  The  products  are  cotton,  silk,  corn,  tobacco,  dates, 
figs,  grapes,  saffron,  madder,  castor-oil,  senna,  galls, 
other  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  fruits.  Among  the  animals 
the  horse  takes  the  foremost  place  ;  next  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  camels,  dogs,  and  poultry.  Among  the  carnivora 
are  wolves,  foxes,  hyenas,  and  jackals;  and  among  the 
inoffensive  are  the  gazelle,  hare,  ostrich,  antelope,  etc. 
Of  the  mineral  kingdom  salt  seems  to  be  the  only  article 
of  consequence  obtained.  The  manulactures  are  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  carpets,  camlets,  burnouses, 
sacking,  leather  nets,  earthenware,  and  potash.  The 
principal  trade  is  by  caravan  with  central  Africa,  or  by 
sea  with  Malta,  Tunis,  and  the  Levant.  T.,  since 
1877,  forms  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the 
religion  of  the  inhabiiants  i-  that  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  T.  had 
been  ceded  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  were  expelled 
by  Sultan  Solyman.  1551;  and  the  corsair  Dragut,  who 
was  made  the  first  governor,  instituted  a  system  of 
piracy  which  was  continued  for  centuries.  The  capital 
was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet  in  1683,  and  in  1864 
by  an  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble;  but 
it  was  only  in  1806  that  a  British  force  visiting  /'..com¬ 
pelled  the  Bey  to  renounce  piracy.  Estini.  pop.  1,200,000. 

Tripoli,  the  cap.  of  the  above  state,  a  fortified  city  and 
important  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  on  a  low 
rocky  peninsula  entering  into  the  Mediterranean;  Lat. 
32°  53'  56"  N.,  Lon.  13°  11'  E.  The  harbor,  defended  by 
a  mole,  is  both  secure  and  protected.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificeut  triumphal  arch,  raised  a.  d.  164,  to  the  honor 
of  Aurelius  Antonius  and  Verus.  but  the  modern  town 
has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  Mohammedan  cities  in 
general.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Tripoli,  or  Tar'abloos.(anc.  Tripolis,)  a  seaport  of 
Syria,  cap.  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  traversed  by 
the  small  river  Kadish,  15  m.  from  Beyrout;  Lat.  34° 
26'  N..  Lon.  35°  44  E.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
branches  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  along  the  edge  of  a 
small  triaugular  plain,  which  extends  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  promontory,  on 
which  is  the  place  of  anchorage.  The  plain  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  mulberry,  planted  in  reg¬ 
ular  order,  and  serving  for  the  production  of  silk, 
which  forms  the  staple  of  T.  It  is,  however,  very  un¬ 
healthy.  /'Silk  is  largely  exported,  both  in  a  raw  and 
manufactured  state.  T.  was  taken  in  110S  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  who  destroyed  the  rare  and  valuable  library  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  works,  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
volumes.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Trip'oli,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  N.E.  of  Waverly. 

Trip'oli,  Trip'll,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral 
originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used  in  polishing  met¬ 
als,  marble,  glass,  Ac. 

Tripolitza.  (tri-po-liCsa.)  [Mod.  Gr.,  three  cities.]  A 
town  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule  capital  of  the 
Morea,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Man- 
tinea,  lies  22  m.  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  39  S.W.  of  Corinth, 
in  a  plain  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  near  the  sites  of  the  three  ancient  cities — • 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Pallantium.  In  1821  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Greek  insurgents ;  and  in  1S28  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  it  ha# 
since,  however,  been  rebuilt.  Pop.  8,000. 
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l'rip'per,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trips  or  sup¬ 
plants;  one  who  skips  or  walks  nimbly. 

Trip'ping',  p.  a.  Quick;  nimble;  sprightly  on  the 
feet ;  stepping  lightly  or  quickly. 

(Her.)  A  term  analogous  to  passant ,  but  applied  to 
animals  of  the  chase ;  —  also  written  trippant. 

— n.  Act  of  one  who  trips,  capers,  or  walks  nimbly.  —  A 
light  dance  or  step., 

( Naut .)  Act  of  loosing  an  anchor  from  the  ground  by 
its  cable  or  buoy-rope. — Tripping-line,  a  small  rope  serv¬ 
ing  to  unring  the  lower  top-gallaut-yard  arm,  when  in 
the  act  of  striking  it,  or  when  lowering  it  on  deck. 

Trip'pingly,  adv.  In  a  tripping  manner. 

Tri  pSaeu  in,  ra.  ( Bot ■)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gra- 
minacese.  T.  dactyloides,  the  Sesame  Grass,  or  Gama 
Grass,  is  a  large,  but  coarse  grass;  stem  slightly  com¬ 
pressed,  smooth,  solid  with  pith,  brown  at  the  nodes,  4-5 
ft.  high ;  leaves  nearly  an  inch  broad, long,  lanceo-linear, 
smooth  beneath,  roughest  above.  Jt  is  found  throughout 
the  U.  States  on  river-banks  and  sea-shores. 

Trip'-sliaft,  n.  (Mach.)  A  supplementary  rock  shaft, 
worked  by  hand,  for  starting  a  steam-engine. 

Trip'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  tribein,  to  rub.j  Act  or  process 
of  Shampooing,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  Same  as  Trituration,  q.  v. 

Triptole'muen.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabacex,  composed  of  trees  or  woody  climbers,  with  al¬ 
ternate  pinnate  leaves,  common  to  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  rose-wood,  of  the  cabinet-maker  is 
said  to  be  obtained  of  several  species  of  this  genus  ;  but, 
according  to  l)r.  Allemao  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  kind  of  rosewood  exported  from  Brazil, 
is  the  wood  of  Dalbergia  nigra ,  while  other  qualities  are 
the  produce  of  species  of  Machserium. 

Triptol'enius.  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Attica,  by  Nesera.  The  goddess  Ceres  wished  to  make 
him  immortal,  but  was  prevented  through  the  meddling 
curiosity  of  his  mother.  She,  however,  taught  him  agri¬ 
culture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  to  mankind  by 
instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn  and  make  bread.  She 
also  gave  him  her  chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  in 
which  he  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  corn 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Trip'tote,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  treis,  and  ptotos,  falling.] 
(Gratn.)  A  noun  or  denomination  that  has  only  three 
cases. 

Triquetrous,  (-kive'tr  us.)  a.  [Lat.  triquetrus.]  Three- 
sided,  with  plane  or  concave  sides. 

(Bot.)  Trigonal;  three-edged. 

Tri-rectati'gular,  a.  [Prefix  tri,  and  rectangular.'] 
Having  three  right  angles  ;  as,  a  tri-rectangular  triangle. 

Tri'reuie,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tres,  and  remos, an oar.J  An 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  vessel  of  war,  having  three 
banks  of  oars,  invented  by  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian, 
u.  c.  700.  Other  authorities  say  they  were  invented  n.  c. 
703.  They  were  first  built  by  the  Athenians  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Tliemistocles,  b.  c.  481,  and  by  the  Romans 
B.  c.  260.  . 

Trirliomboid'al,  a.  [tri and rhomboidal.]  Possess¬ 
ing  three  rhombic  faces  or  sides. 

Trisaeranienta'riaii.  n.  [Fr.  trisacramentaire.] 
( Eccl .)  A  member  of  a  certain  religious  sect  who  admit 
of  three  sacraments  only. 

Trisect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  seco,  sectutn,  to  cut.]  To 
cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts. 

Trisect'ed,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  or  divided  into  three 
equal  parts  or  segments, —  said  of  leaves. 

Trisection,  (- sck'shun ,)  n.  The  cutting  or  separation 
of  a  thing  into  three  equal  parts; — especially,  in  geom- 
etiy,  the  division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  sections. 

Trise'rial.  Trise'riate,  a.  [From  Lat.  pref.  tri,  and 
series.]  (Bot.)  Arranged  in  three  rows,  one  beneath 
another. 

Tris'mus,  n.  [Gr.  immns,  gnashing  of  teeth.]  (Med.) 
Spastic  closure  of  the  under  jaw ;  —  a  partial  tetanus. 

Trisoctaiie'dron,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  Eng.  octahe¬ 
dron.]  (Crystallog.)  A  solid  bounded  by  twTeuty-four 
equal  faces. 

Tris'past,  Trispas'ton,  n.  [Gr.  trispastos,  drawn 
threefold.]  ( Mech .)  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  acting 
in  connection  with  each  other  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

Trisperm'ous,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  sperma,  seed.]  (Bot.) 
Three-seeded,  as  a  capsule. 

Tristan  d’Acunlia,  ( tris-tan'da-lcoon'ya ,)  the  chief 
of  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  lying  to  the  S.S.E.  of  St.  Helena,  and 
E  S.E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  named  after  their 
discoverer,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1506.  It  lies  in 
Lat.  37°  6'  S.,  and  Lon.  12°  2'  W. ;  the  other  two  are 
called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible.  T.  is  20  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  mountainous,  and  supplies  water  and  fresh 
provisions  to  such  ships  as  touch  at  its  remote  shores. 

Triste,  ( trest,)a .  [Fr.]  Sad  ;  gloomy;  heavy;  melancholy. 

Triste,  in  Mexico,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Terminos, 
off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Y  ucatan. 

Triste,  (Gulf  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela;  Lat.  10°  30' N„  Lou.  between 
67°  30'  and  68°  30'  W. 

Trist'fully,  adv.  Sadly;  gloomily;  with  melancholy. 

Tristichous,  ( trls'tik-Us ,)  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  stichos, 
a  row.]  (Bot.)  In  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular 
ranks. 

Tristig'inat'ic,  Tristig'matose,  (-toz,)  a.  [From 
Lat.  Ires,  and  stigma.]  (Bot.)  Having  three  stigmas, 
as  a  flower. 

Trisul'cate,  a.  Having  three  forks,  tines,  or  prongs. 

Trisy  llaii'ic,  Trisyllab'ical,  a.  [From  Gr.  treis, 
and  syllabe,  syllable.]  Pertaining  to  a  trisyllable ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  syllables;  as,  a  trisyllabic  root. 

Trisy  I'lable,  n.  A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus,  from  tero ,  tritum,  to  wear  by 


rubbing.]  Stale;  threadbare;  worn  out;  hackneyed; 
used  till  so  common  as  to  have  lost  its  originality  and 
force  ;  as.  a  trite  subject,  a  trite  citation,  a  trite  proverb. 

Trite'ly.  adv.  In  a  trite  manner. 

Trite'iiess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  trite. 

Triter'nate,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  compound  leaves 
whose  common  petiole  divides  into  three  secondary 
petioles,  which  are  each  subdivided  into  three  tertiary 
petioles,  each  of  which  bears  three  leaflets. 

Tri'theists,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  treis,  and  theos,  God.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  who  taught  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  three  co-equal  distinct  beings, 
united  by  a  common  will  and  purpose,  arose  in  the  6th 
century.  It  separated  into  Cononites  and  Philoponists, 
so  called  from  the  names  of  the  leaders. 

Trit'icum,  n.  [Lat.,  wheat.]  (Bot.)  An  important 
genus  of  the  order  Graminacex.  T.  sativum,  and  its 
varieties,  is  an  annual  cereal  or  corn  grass,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  inhabitants  of  many  civilized  countries  with 
their  most  important  article  of  food,  known  to  every¬ 
one  under  the  name  of  Wheat,  q.  v.  T.  repens,  the 
Creeping  Couch,  is  also  well  known,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Its 
stem,  abt.  2  feet  high,  and  trailing  at  the  lower  joints, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  T.  caninum,  the 
Bog’s  Couch-grass,  differs  from  it  mainly  in  the  absence 
of  the  running  underground  stems  (rhizomes).  It  has, 
however,  the  same  pungent  flavor  which  belongs  to  all 
the  Tritici,  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  some  kind 
of  essential  oil,  by  virtue  of  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  powerful  emetic  action,  at  least  on 
dogs. 

Tri'ton.  (Myth.)  A  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Amphitri  t  e, 
who  could 
calm  the  sea 
and  abate 
storms  at 
pleasure.  He 
is  generally 
represen  ted 
as  blowing  a 
shell ;  his 
body  above 
the  waist  is 
like  that  of  a 
man,  and  be¬ 
low,  a  dol¬ 
phin.  Many 
of  the  sea 
deities  are  Fig.  2530.  —  triton. 

called  Tritons. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Salamandrid,e. 

Tri'tone,  n.  [Gr.  tres,  and  tonos,  tone.]  (Mus.)  A 
sharp  fourth,  (r.) 

Triturable,  (trit'yur-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be 
triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding, 
rubbing,  or  grinding. 

Tri t'u rate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  trilurer,  from  Lat.  tero,  tritus, 
to  wear  away  by  rubbing.]  To  rub ;  to  crush  ;  to  pound. 
— To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and,  properly, 
to  a  finer  powder  than  that  made  by  pulverization ;  to 
levigate. 

Trituration,  (trit-yu-rd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  tri¬ 
turating,  or  of  reducing  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  rub¬ 
bing  or  grinding;  levigation. 

Triumph,  (tri’umf,)  n.  [Lat.  triumphus.]  (Roman 
Hist.)  A  public  and  solemn  honor  conferred  by  the 
ancient  Romans  on  a  victorious  general,  by  giving  him 
a  magnificent  entry  into  the  city,  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  reign  ofRomulus,  b.  c.  753 — b.  o.  715.  The 
triumph  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  B.  c.  449, 
refused  by  the  senate,  but  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  the  first  instance  of  a  triumph  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senate.  The  triumph  of  Camillas,  for  the 
taking  of  Veii  after  a  siege  of  10  years,  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  B.  C.  395.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
triumphs  :  the  great,  called  the  triumph  ;  and  the  lesser, 
called  the  ovation  (q.  «.).  —  Hence,  by  implication, 
pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  publicly  celebrated  ;  joy 
or  exultation  over  success.  —  State  of  being  victorious  ; 
victory  ;  conquest ;  as,  he  was  a  general  who  could  boast 
of  few  triumphs.— Formerly,  a  card  that  could  take  all 
others  ;  — now  written  trump,  q.  v 

— v.  n.  [Fr.  triompher .]  To  celebrate  victory  with  pomp : 
to  rejoice  over  victory;  to  exult  in  a  success  or  advantage 
gained.  —  To  prevail;  to  obtain  victory,  advantage,  or 
success.— To  boast  insolently,  as  of  an  advantage  gained 
over  another. 

“  You  that  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  flourish ;  to  succeed :  to  be  prosperous. 

Triumphal.  ( tri-umfal ,)  a.  [Lat.  triumphalis.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  triumph  ;  serving  to  com¬ 
memorate  a  triumph  or  victory  ;  as,  a  triumphal  arch. 

Triumphant,  (-umfant,)  a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing, 
asover  victory. — Celebrating  orcommemorating  victory; 
expressive  of  jubilation  for  success  or  advantage  gained  ; 
as,  a  triumphant  pajan.  —  Victorious;  graced  with  con¬ 
quest;  as,  “Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears.”  (Long¬ 
fellow.) —  Used  on  an  occasion  of  triumph;  triumphal; 
as,  “  a  triumphant  chariot.”  —  South. 

Church  triumphant,  the  church  in  heaven,  enjoying  a 
state  of  triumph  over  her  enemies;  —  as  opposed  to 
church  militant.  See  Militant. 

Triuinpli'antly,  adv.  In  a  triumphant  manner. 

Tri'umpher,  n.  One  who  triumphs,  or  rejoices  over 
victory;  a  vanquisher. 

Tritimplio,  (tree-oom’fo,)  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Sao  Pedro,  30  m.  W.  of  Porto  Alegre;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Trium  pho  tie  la  Cruz,  (krons,)  in  S.  America,  a 
bay  and  group  of  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Honduras. 


Trium'vir,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Triumvirs  ;  Lat.  7)/.  Triumvibl 
[Lat.  tres,  three,  and  vir,  a  man,  a  male  person.]  Origi' 
nally,  one  of  a  triumvirate.  —  One  of  three  men  united 
in  office,  and  governing  with  equal  powers. 

Trium  virate,  n.  [Fr.  triuvnvirat;  Lat.  triumviratus.] 
A  coalition  or  association  of  three  men,  constituting  a 
board  for  the  management  of  some  public  business 
among  the  Romans,  one  of  which,  the  Triumviri  capi- 
tales,  for  inquiring  into  capital  offences,  was  instituted 
about  b.  c.  292.  Julius  Caesar,  Ponipeius,  and  Crassus, 
formed  a  T.  for  carrying  on  the  government,  b.  c.  60. 
Another  was  formed  by  Octavianus  Csesar,  Marcus  An¬ 
tonins,  and  Lepidus,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a 
Smatus  Consultutti,  b.  c.  43.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
years  it  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more,  b.  c.  38. 
Augustus  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  power,  B.  0.  36.  It 
legally  expired  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  b.  c.  33. — A  T. 
was  appointed  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Mazzini,  Armel- 
lini,  and  Saffi,  with  the  entire  executive  power  placed  in 
their  hands,  Feb.  27,  1849. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  a  junto,  coalition,  or  association 
of  three  in  office,  government,  or  authority. 

Triune,  (tri'yun,)  a.  [Lat.  tees,  and  mins.]  Three  in 
one ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  indicate  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons. 

Triu'nity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  triune;  trinity. 

Tri  veil 'to,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  50  m.  from  Naples;  pop. 
4,611. 

Triv'et,  n.  [Fr.  tripled,  a  tripod.]  A  three-legged 
stool  or  other  support. 

Triv'ial,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  trivialis,  from  trivium,  a  cross¬ 
road.]  That  may  be  picked  up  anywhere  or  every¬ 
where; —  hence,  common;  worthless;  vulgar;  ordi¬ 
nary. —  Commonplace;  hackneyed;  trifling;  inconsid¬ 
erable  ;  of  little  value  or  importance ;  as,  a  trivial  affair, 
a  trivial  instance,  a  trivial  fault. 

Triviality,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  trivial ;  triv¬ 
ialness;  want  of  importance.  —  That  which  is  trivial;  a 
bagatelle;  a  trifle. 

Trivially,  adv.  In  a  trivial  manner. 

Triv'ialness,  n.  Same  as  Triviality,  q.  v. 

Triv'oli,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
oria  co.,  17  m.  W.  of  Peoria. 

Tri'-weekly,  a.  Thrice  weekly;  happening  or  appear¬ 
ing  three  times  a  week;  as,  the  tri-weekly  issue  of  a 
journal. 

Tro'ad.  (Geog.)  The  plain  around  ancient  Troy. 

Tro'as.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  /F.gean  coast, 
at  some  distance  S.  of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy. 
T.  was  a  Macedonian  and  Roman  colony  of  much  pro¬ 
mise,  and  was  called  Alexandria  Troas.  The  Turks  call 
its  ruins  Eski  Siamboul,  “  the  old  Constantinople.”  Its 
remains,  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  are  still  grand 
and  imposing.  T.  was  three  times  visited  by  St.  Paul. 

Trout,  v.  n.  [From  throat. J  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rut- 
ting-time. 

—n.  The  cry  or  call  of  a  buck  in  rutting-time. 

Tro'car,  Tro'char,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tres,  three, 
aud  quart,  a  fourth.  So  called  from  its  triangular  point.] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

Trochaic,  (-kd'ik,)  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure ;  a 
trochee. 

Trochaic,  Trochaical,  (-kd’ik-,)  a.  (Poet.)  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  trochees  ;  as,  trochaic  verse. 

Trochan  ter,  n.  [Gr.,  a  runner.]  (Anat.)  A  name 
giveu  to  two  processes  (greater  and  less  T.)  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  thigh-bone; — -so  called  because  the  muscles 
inserted  into  them  are  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act 
of  running. 

Troche,  (tro'ke.)n.  [From  Gr.  trochos,  a  runner.]  (Med.) 
A  small  round  lozenge  or  tablet,  generally  composed  of 
sugar  aud  mucilage,  united  with  a  small  portion  of  more 
active  remedies,  intended  to  be  allowed  gradually  to  dis¬ 


solve  in  the  mouth. 

Trochee,  (trd'kee,)  n.  [Lat.  trocheeus ;  Gr.  trochaios, 
from  trochos,  a  running.]  (Pros.)  A  rhythmical  measure, 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  a  long  and  a  short ;  thus, 

Trocliil'ic,  a.  Having  reference  to,  or  characterized 
by,  rotary  or  circular  motion. 

Trochil'ics.  n.sing.  [Lat.  trochlea,  from  Gr.  trochaios, 
running.]  The  science  of  rotary  motion. 

Trochil'idse,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Humming-birds,  a  family 
of  insessorial  birds,  containing  above  300  species,  divided 
into  about  75  genera  or  sub-genera.  The  T.  include 
some  of  the  smallest  known  birds,  many  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  splendor  of  their  plumage. 
In  this  one  respect  alone,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  couid 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their  dazzling  lustre.  They 
are  active  little  birds,  and  from  the  structure  of  their 
frames,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  intended  to  pass 
most  of  their  time  upon  the  wing.  Their  food  consists 
of  small  insects,  and  perhaps  the  nectareous  juices  of 
flowers,  which  their  tongue  is  beautifully  fashioned  for 
obtaining.  This  organ  is  very  long,  and  can  be  darted 
out  of  the  bill  to  a  considerable  length,  by  a  sudden  mo¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  a  spring.  Their  feet  are  small,  gener¬ 
ally  dark-colored.  Their  wings  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  they  are,  by  means  of  the  rapid  motion  given  to 
them,  able  to  balance 
themselves  in  the  air, 
hovering  round  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants, 
probing  their  tubular 
nectaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  emitting  a 
pretty  loud  humming 
noise,  caused  by  the 
concussion  of  their 

wings  with  the  air;  ‘  FTp.  2531. 

whence  their  English  humming-bird's  nest. 
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name  “humming-birds.”  The  T.  are  very  pugnacious 
little  creatures,  and  defend  their  nests  with  the  greatest 
courage  against  all  intruders,  even  man  himself.  They 
are  natives  of  America,  and  are  found  from  one  extent 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  though  in  greatest  num¬ 
ber  in  the  tropical  parts,  in  the  deltas,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  both  of  the  North  and  South. 
Mcllisuga  humilis, a  species  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies, 
has  a  very  sweet  note,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  species 
of  the  family  that  has  a  real  song.  The  male  bird  of 
this  variety  is  about  2%  inches  in  length,  and  is  exactly 
like  an  humble-bee  when  darting  about  in  the  air.  The 
nests  of  the  humming-birds  (Fig.  2531)  are  wonderfully 
made,  with  cotton,  wool,  and  twigs,  beautifully  inter¬ 
woven  with  feathers,  and  lined  with  down;  and  almost 
all  the  species  lay’  two  eggs,  which  in  some  cases  are 
extraordinarily  small.  The  smallest  species  of  all  is 
the  Mellisuga  minima,  which  is  only  about  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  which  weighs  but  twenty  grains. 

Troetl'ilus,  n.  (Zool.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam. 
TROCHIUmE,  q.  V. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Scotia,  q.  v. 

Tro'ching,  n.  [From  Fr.  trochet,  a  cluster.]  One  of 
the  small  branches  surmounting  a  buck's  head. 

TrocIi'l<?a,  n.  [Lat.,  a  pulley,  from  Gr.  trochalia .] 
(Anat.)  A  cartilaginous  loop,  through  which  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  trochlearis  muscle  or  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye  passes  on  its  way  to  the  side  of  the  organ,  and  so 
called  from  its  answering  the  purpose  of  a  pulley. 

Trochoid,  ( tro'koid ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  trochns,  a  wheel, 
and  eidos,  form.]  (Geom.)  A  particular  description  of 
curve,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel.  See  Cycloid. 

(Anat.)  An  articulation  in  which  one  bone  revolves 
upon  another  like  a  wheel  upon  its  axle. 

Trochometer.  (-kom'-,)  n.  [Gr.  troches,  wheel,  and 
vietron,  measure.)  A  contrivance  devised  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  a  wheel’s  revolutions ;  an  odometer. 

Trod,  imp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Trod,  Trod'deu.  pp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Trode,  old  imp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Troglodyte,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  trogle,  a  hole,  a  cavern, 
and  dytes,  one  who  enters,  from  duo,  to  enter.]  Among 
the  ancients,  one  of  a  tribe  of  men  who  had  their  dwell¬ 
ings  in  subterraneous  caves  ;  —  certain  remains  of  such 
caverns  exist  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  parts 
of  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

Troglodytes,  (trog-lo-di'tez.)  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
quadrumanous  animals,  including  the  Chimpanzee  and 
Gorilla. — Also,  a  genus  of  insessorial  birds, — the  Wrens. 
See  Wren. 

Trog'O'nidte,  n.  pi,  (Zool.)  The  Trogon  family,  com¬ 
prising  scansorial  birds  with  a  broad  short  bill,  the  tip 
hooked  and  dentate,  and  the  base  surrounded  by  long 
stiff  bristles,  the  w’ings  short  and  rounded,  tail  elon¬ 
gated,  legs  small,  tarsus  short  and  hidden  in  the  plu¬ 
mage.  They  live  upon  insects,  build  their  nests  in  hol¬ 
low  trees,  and  are  but  little  upon  the  wing.  They  are 
found  on  both  continents ;  but  N.  America  possesses  only 
the  Mexican  trogon,  Trogon  Mexicanus,  abt.  XI  inches 
long,  color  golden-green  above;  under  parts  carmine; 
forehead,  chin,  and  side  of  the  head  black. 

Troitzlc,  a  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of 
Orenburg ;  Lat.  54°  15.'  N.,  Lon.  55°  30'  E. ;  pop.  6,000. 

Troitzkoi-Monastere,  (troits'ko-mon’as-teer-ai,)  a 
fortified  town  of  Russia,  40  ni.  from  Moscow;  pop. 8,000. 

Troja,  (tro’ya,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  15  m.  from  Foggia; 
pop.  6,000. 

Tru'ja.  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  rising  iu  the  form  of  a  cone  ; 
area,  abt.  2  sq.  m. 

Tro  jan,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  ancient  Troy,  or  its  inhabitants;  as,  the  Trojan  war. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

Troll,  v  a.  [Ger.  trollen .]  To  roll ;  to  move  or  turn 
in  acircular  direction  ;  to  drive  about ;  to  move  volubly  ;  | 
as,  to  troll  the  tongue. — To  circulate ;  to  pass  round  about, 
as  a  measure  or  vessel  of  liquor;  as,  to  troll  the  bowl. 
— To  allure,  iu  allusion  to  the  practice  of  fishing  with  a 
baited  trolling-line ;  —  hence,  to  fish  in,  as  water.  —  To 
sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a  round,  glee,  and 
the  like ;  as,  “  Will  you  troll  the  catch  ?  ”  —  Shaks. 

— r.  n.  To  roll ;  to  go,  move,  or  run  round  ;  as,  “  To  troll  it 
in  a  coach  and  six.”  (Swift.)  —  To  fish,  as  for  pike,  with 
a  rod  whose  line  runs  on  a  wheel  or  pulley. 

~-n.  A  kind  of  reel  over  which  a  line  (called  a  trolling- 
line)  of  great  length  is  rolled,  used  in  fishing  for  pike. 
—  A  catch;  a  round;  a  glee;  any  song,  the  parts  of 
which  are  taken  up  in  succession. 

(Scand.  Myth.)  One  of  a  race  of  beings  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  man,  superior  to  man  in  strength 
and  stature,  but  far  beneath  him  in  mind.  Always  out¬ 
witted,  the  T.  embody  the  idea  of  unintellectual  brute 
force,  or  mere  awkward  strength.  This  stupidity  in  the 
T.  has  by  some  been  accounted  tor  on  the  ground  that 
they  represent  the  old  aboriginal  races  who  retired  into 
the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  the  land,  and  whose 
strength  was  exaggerated  because  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  races  was  small.  (Dasent,  Popular  'Tales 
from  the  Norse,  lviii.) 

Troll'  er,  n.  One  who  trolls. 

Trol'ley,  n.  In  England,  a  truck  for  carrying  railway 
materials. 

Trol'lius,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranun- 
culaceie,  represented  in  America  by  only  one  species, 
the  American  Globe-flower,  T.  laxus,  rare  in  swamps 
from  Canada  to  Penn’a.  It  is  about  1  foot  high ;  leaves 
deeply  cleft  into  5  segments ;  sepals  yellow ;  petals  very 
small,  orange-colored. 

Trollop,  n.  [From  trull.)  A  stroller;  a  loiterer;  a 
vagrant;  —  hence,  a  slut;  a  slattern;  an  unkempt,  slip¬ 
shod,  untidy  woman. 


Trollope,  Frances,  an  English  novelist  and  miscella-i 
neous  writer,  B.  1780.  In  1829  she  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  her  return  home,  three  years  afterwards, 
published  the  result  of  her  experiences  in  her  first  book,  I 
Domestic  Life  of  the  Americans  ( 1832).  This  work,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  its  strictures,  was  much  animadverted 
upon  at  the  time  in  this  country.  Mrs.  TVs  subsequent 
literary  career  was  one  of  incessant  activity,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  successful  of  her  many  performances  are 
The  Widow  Barnaby  and  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.  D.  at 
Florence,  1863.  Her  eldest  son,  Thomas  Adolphus,  lived 
for  many  years  in  Italy,  and  became  favorably  known 
by  his  romances  of  Italian  life  such  as  Marietta;  Guilio 
Malatesta  ;  La  Beata,  &c.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Florence  ;  The  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Med¬ 
ici,  and  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women.  His  brother,  An¬ 
thony,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  noted  novelists 
of  his  day.  His  pictures  of  Irish  life,  and  graphic  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  clerical  element  of  English  society,  are 
well  appreciated.  The  Warden  ;  Doctor  Thorne ;  Bar- 
chester  Towers;  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset ;  Phineas 
Finn ;  Can  You  Forgive  Her ;  Orley  Farm  ;  Framley  Par¬ 
sonage  ;  The  Prime  Minister ;  The  Way  We  Live  Now ; 
The  Small  House  at  Arlington  ;  The  Vicar  of  Bullhamp- 
ton ;  The  American  Senator  ;  and  Life  of  Thackeray,  are 
among  his  many  works.  Born  1815;  died  December  6, 
1882. 

Trombid'iitin,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  insects,  family 
Acaridse,  including  the  little,  square,  velvet-red  mite 
seen  in  spring  in  flower-beds ;  and  the  Harvest-bug, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  attacking  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  harvest.  The  wound  it  inflicts  —  how 
produced  is  not  well  understood  —  occasions  insupporta¬ 
ble  irritation,  which  usually  leads  the  victims  to  scratch 
themselves,  and  thus  to  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
skin  becomes  swollen  and  red,  and  sometimes  even  pur¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  minute  vesicles  caused  by  these  insects 
sometimes  terminate  in  suppuration. 

Troin'bone,  n.  [It.,  augmentativeof  tromba,  a  trumpet.] 
(Mus.)  A  brass  musical  wind-instrument,  somewhat 
similar  in  form  to  the  trumpet,  but  larger,  and  made 
with  three  sliding  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  intona¬ 
tion  can  be  regulated,  and  the  complete  scale  played. 
There  are  three  sizes  of  T.,  playing  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
respectively. 

Tromp,  ra.  [Fr.  trombe.]  (Metall.)  A  blowing-machine 
used  in  furnaces. 

Tromp,  Marten  IIarpertzoon  Van,  a  Dutch  admiral, 
b.  at  Briel,  1597.  He  began  to  serve  under  his  father 
in  the  navy  at  ten  years  of  age,  gradually  rose  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  in  1637  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-admi¬ 
ral  ;  in  which  capacity  he  served  against  the  Spaniards, 
aud  captured  many  of  their  ships.  In  Oct.,  1639,  he  wou 
a  great  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  and  captured  thir¬ 
teen  galleons.  He  was  engaged  in  the  naval  campaigns 
of  1640  and  1641 ;  but  his  courage  and  abilities  were  must 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  war  with  England  in  1652-53. 
lie  had  Robert  Blake  for  his  adversary,  and  was  defeat¬ 
ed  off  Dover  in  March,  1652.  In  Nov.  following,  he,  iu 
his  turn,  defeated  Blake,  and  sailed  up  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  Another  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  Channel,  in  Feb.,  1653,  when  the 
Dutch  lost  many  of  their  ships,  but  T.  succeeded  iu  sav¬ 
ing  the  300  merchant-ships  he  was  convoying.  After! 
commanding  in  several  other  battles  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  this  great  seaman  fell  in  the  engagement  with 
Monk,  23d  July,  1653.— His  son,  Cornelius  Van  Tromp, 
b.  1629,  rose  also  to  eminence  as  a  naval  commander, 
and,  on  De  Ruyter’s  death,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
admiral-general  of  the  United  Provinces.  D.  1691. 

Tromp'il,  n.  [0.  Fr.  trompiUe.}  An  opening  in  a  tromp. 

Tro'ntt,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda; 
composed,  when  pure,  of  37'8  soda,  40-2  carbonic  acid, 
and  22  water  —  100. 

Trond,  (St..)  (traum(g,)  a  town  of  Belgian  Limburg, 
20  m.  from  Maestricht.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  lace,  &c.  Pop. 
10,474. 

Troop,  n.  [Fr.  troupe;  It.  truppa .]  A  crowd;  a  throng; 
a  collection  of  people:  a  multitude;  a  company;  as, 
while  a  man  is  rich  he  has  troops  of  friends.  —  A  body 
of  soldiers  ;  an  army ;  —  applied  to  infantry,  it  is  now 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  a  fine  body  of  troops.  —  Specifi¬ 
cally,  a  company  or  small  body  of  cavalry,  light-horse, 
or  dragoons,  commanded  by  a  captain ;  as,  a  troop  of 
lancers.  —  A  company  of  stage-players ;  a  theatrical 
company  ;  a  troupe ;  as,  a  troop  of  strollers.  —  A  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  drum-beat. 

— v.  n.  To  collect  or  gather  in  numbers  or  multitudes  ;  to 
move  forward  in  crowds;  as,  volunteers,  by  thousands, 
trooped  to  the  standard.  —  To  march  in  line  or  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  as,  “  I  do  not . . .  troop  to  the  throngs  of  military 
men.”  —  Shaks. 

Troop'-bir«l,  Troop'ial.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  pop¬ 
ularly  applied  to  several  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
several  genera  of  the  family  lcteridse,  in  some  respects 
resembling  the  starlings  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  others 
coming  near  the  finches,  from  which  they  differ  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  larger,  straight,  the  base  without  bristles, 
and  the  tip  without  a  notch.  The  name  is  derived  from 
their  habit  of  associating  in  large  troops.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  called  Orioles  in  N.  America,  and  a  well-known 
species  has  been  described  under  Baltimore  Bird,  q.v. 

Truop'er,  n.  (Mil.)  A  private  in  a  regiment  or  body 
of  cavalry  ;  a  horse-soldier. 

Troos'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Willemite,  contain¬ 
ing  2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  named  after  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nashville  College,  Tenn. 
It  is  a  ferruginous  silicate  of  manganese,  and  is  found 
at  Stilling,  in  New  Jersey. 

Tropseola'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  j 
alliance Malvales.  —  Diag.  Free  stamens;  nodisc;  seeds) 


without  albumen;  and  an  amygdaloid  embryo.  —  They 
are  smooth  trailing  or  twining  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of 
S.  America,  and  generally  acrid,  pungent,  and  antiscor¬ 
butic.  There  are  4  genera  and  about  40  species. 

Tropse'olum,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Tropieolacese.  T.  majus  is  the  showy  Indian  Cress 
or  Garden  Nasturtium,  a  well-known  plant,  with  bright- 
yellow  flowers  and  smooth  peltate  leaves.  Its  unripe 
fruit  is  frequently  pickled  and  employed  by  housekeep¬ 
ers  as  a  substitute  for  capers.  Several  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  are  now  cultivated  in  borders. 

Trope,  ti.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tropus;  Gr.  tropos.]  (Rhet.)  A 
word  turned  or  changed  from  its  original  signification 
to  another;  a  change  in  the  signification  of  a  word, 
from  a  primary  to  a  derivative  sense;  a  word  or  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  prop¬ 
erly  signifies.  See  Allegory,  Irony,  Metonymy,  Syn¬ 
ecdoche. 

Tropez,  (St.,)  (tro'pai,)  a  seaport-town  of  France, 
dept.  Var,  36  m.  from  Toulon;  pop.  4,083. 

Troptii,  (tro'fi,)  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  trophos,  a  feeder.] 
(Zool.)  In  entomology,  the  parts  of  the  mouth  em¬ 
ployed  in  manducation  or  deglutition. 

Tropbied,  (tro’fid,)  a.  [From  trophy.]  Adorned  with 
trophies. 

Troph  imus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  a  Gentile,  and  an 
Ephesian  by  birth,  who  came  to  Corinth  with  the  apos¬ 
tle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  whole  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a.  d.  58,  (Acts  xx.  4.) 

Ti'oplio'nitis.  See  Agamedes. 

Trophy,  (trofe.,)  n.  [Fr .trnphee;  Lat.  tropuum  =  Gr. 
tropaion,  a  memorial  of  victory.]  Among  the  ancients, 
a  memorial  erected  on  the  site  of  a  victory.  It  originally 
consisted  of  the  arms  or  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  set  up 
in  some  public  place,  or  carried  in  triumphal  procession ; 

—  hence,  anything  held  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory,  as  arms,  flags,  eagles,  and  the  like,  taken 
from  an  enemy’. 

(Arch.)  An  architectural  ornament,  representing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms  or 
military  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive :  —  hence, 
something  which  is  a  memorial  of  conquest  or  token  of 
victory;  as,  “the  trophy  of  my  love’s  conquest.”  Spenser. 

Trophy-money,  n.  In  England,  a  duty  formerly 
paid  as  an  annual  impost,  by  householders,  for  equip¬ 
ping  the  militia  with  the  furniture  of  war. 

Trop  ic,  n.  [Fr.  tropique;  Lat.  tropicus,  from  Gr.  tro- 
pikos,  a  turning  back.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two  trop¬ 
ical  circles,  or  parallels  of  declination,  whose  distances 
from  the  equator  are  each  equal  to  23j^°  nearly.  The 
N.  one  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  S.  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn;  and  they  are  called  T.  because 
when  the  sun,  in  his  journey  N.  or  S.,  reaches  either  of 
them,  he,  as  it  were,  turns  back,  and  travels  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  in  regard  to  N.  and  S. 

(Geog.)  One  of  two  parallels  of  latitude,  each  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  terrestrial  equator  as  the  celestial 
tropics  are  from  the  celestial  equator;  and  they  include 
that  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  called  the  torrid  zone. 

— pi.  The  countries  lying  between  the  tropics,  or  near 
them  on  either  side. 

Trop'ic,  Trop'ieal,  a.  Being  within  or  between  the 
tropics;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  tropics; 
as,  tropical  heat,  tropical  winds,  tropical  latitudes.  — 
Incidental  to  the  tropics;  as,  tropical  vegetation,  trop¬ 
ical  diseases. 

— [From  trope.]  Figurative;  metaphorical;  rhetorically 
diverted  from  its  proper  or  original  sense;  ns,  a,  tropical 
expression. 

Tropical  year,  the  time  between  the  sun’s  leaving  a 
tropic  and  returning  to  it.  Popularly,  it  denotes  the 
time  from  the  longest  day  in  one  year  till  the  longest 
in  the  next. 

Trop  ically,  adv.  In  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner; 
by  way  of  metaphor. 

Trop'ic-bird,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Photon. 

Trop'ist,  n.  [From  trope.]  One  who  deals  iD  tropes; 

—  specifically,  one  who  explains  the  Holy  Scriptures  by' 
tropes  and  figurative  expressions. 

Tropologic,  (-Idj'ik,)  Tropolog'ical,  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  or  varied  by  tropes  or  metaphors. 

Tropolojf'ically,  <i<fr.  In  a  tropological  manner. 

Tropologize,  (-pol'o-jiz,)  v.  a.  To  treat  in  a  tropo¬ 
logical  manner,  as  a  word ;  to  change  to  a  tropical  or 
figurative  sense. 

Tropology,  (- pot'o-je ,)  n.  [Gr.  tropos,  trope,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  (Rliet.)  A  mode  of  speech  characterized  by 
the  use  of  tropes,  or  involving  change  from  the  original 
import  of  the  word. 

Troppau,  (trop'pou,)  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Si¬ 
lesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oppa  and  Mohe,  35  m. 
from  Olmiitz.  Here  the  diplomatic  congress,  afterwards 
removed  to  Laybach,  was  held  from  the  20th  of  Oct.  to 
the  20th  of  Nov.,  1820. 

Trot,  v.n.  [Ger.  trotten,  frequent,  of  treten,  to  tread; 
Fr.  trotter.]  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  and  at 
less  speed  than  in  cantering  or  galloping,  as  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore-foot  and  the  hind- 
foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. — To  move 
with  speed  or  celerity;  to  run;  as,  it  is  time  to  trot  to¬ 
wards  home. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  run  swiftly,  but  at  a  less  speed  than  a 
canter  or  gallop,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped;  as,  I 
will  trot  my  mare  against  yours  for  a  stake. 

To  trot  out,  to  lead  or  bring  out,  as  a  horse,  to  exhibit 
his  action  and  running  qualities  ;  hence,  by  analogy,  to 
produce,  as  for  inspection.  (Colioq.) 

— n.  That  quick  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped,  other 
than  a  walk,  a  canter,  or  a  gallop,  when  he  lifts  one  fore 
foot  and  an  off  hind  foot  at  the  same  time ;  as,  to  travel 
at  a  brisk  trot.  —  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  a  quick  sort  of 
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pace  with  a  hobbling  motion;  as,  to  Keep  one  on  the 
trot  —  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  elderly  woman ;  as, 
“  Marry  him  to  an  old  trot.” —  Shales. 

Troth,  n.  [A.  S.  treowlh,  what  shows  truth.]  Faith; 
belief ;  fidelity  ;  trust ;  as,  to  plight  one’s  troth  to  a  wo¬ 
man. — Veracity  ;  truth ;  word ;  verity ;  as,  “  by  my  troth, 
thou  ’rt  a  good  fellow.” 

Trotli'*|>lig'Iitc<l,  a.  Having  one’s  plight  or  fidelity 
given  or  received. 

Trot'ter.  n.  A  beast  which  trots;  specifically,  a  horse 
distinguished  for  his  speed  in  trotting. — A  sheep’s  foot ; 

—  sometimes  applied,  humorously,  to  the  human  foot. 

Trot'iing',  n.  Act  of  running  with  a  trot,  said  of  a 

horse  or  other  quadruped.  —  (Sports.)  Performance  or 
action  of  a  horse,  kept  exclusively  to  trot  in  matches 
with  others. 

Troubadour,  ( trob'ba-door,)n .  See  French  Language 
and  Literature. 

Trouble,  ( trub'l,)v.a .  [Fr.  troubler,  from  Lat.  tarbula 

—  lurba,  an  uproar,  a  mob.]  To  agitate ;  to  disturb ;  to 
put  into  confusion ;  to  disorder ;  as,  “  A  woman  moved 
is  like  a  fountain  troubled.'’  (Shales.) — To  vex;  to  tease; 
to  molest;  to  afflict ;  to  grieve ;  to  distress;  to  disturb ; 
to  perplex;  to  annoy;  to  fret;  to  worry;  as,  to  be 
troubled  in  mind.  —  To  busy ;  to  cause  to  be  much  en¬ 
gaged  or  anxious ;  to  give  occasion  for  labor  to ;  to  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  to ; — used  as  a  polite  figure 
of  speech  ;  as,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you.  —  To  sue  for  a 
debt ;  —  colloquial  and  vulgar. 

• — n.  State  of  being  troubled,  disturbed,  or  agitated ;  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  commotion  or  confusion  of  mind;  perturbation 
of  spirits  ;  perplexity  ;  annoyance ;  affliction  ;  calamity  ; 
molestation;  inconvenience;  as,  domestic  troubles  are 
the  bitterest  troubles  of  any. — That  which  afflicts  ;  that 
which  causes  disturbance,  annoyance,  or  vexation. 

— pi.  (Mining.)  Faults  or  interruptions  in  the  stratum. 

Troubler,  (trhb’ler,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trou¬ 
bles,  molests,  annoys,  or  disturbs. 

Troublesome,  ( irub'l-sum ,)  a.  Causing  trouble,  agi¬ 
tation,  vexation,  disturbance,  or  inconvenience ;  bur¬ 
densome;  annoying;  tiresome;  wearisome;  annoying; 
teasing ;  importunate ;  giving  fret  or  worry  to ;  as,  a 
troublesome  creditor. 

Trou’blesomely,  adv.  In  a  troublesome  manner. 

Trou'blesoioeuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  troublesome. 

Troubling;,  ( trub '-.)  n.  Act  of  disturbing  or  putting  in 
commotion ;  act  of  afflicting,  annoying,  or  incommoding. 

Troublous,  (trUb’lus,)  a.  Full  of  disturbance,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  commotion;  tumultuous;  disorderly;  as,  a 
people’s  troublous  cries.  (Spenser.)  —  Full  of  affliction  or 
trouble ;  agitated  ;  full  of  perturbation  or  calamity ;  as, 
they  lived  in  troublous  times. 

Trough,  ( tram/. ,)  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.  trog.]  Something 
hollow  or  hollowed  out ;  —  specifically,  a  vessel  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  prism,  open 
at  the  top,  for  holding  water,  &c. ;  us, a.  trough  for  horses 
to  drink  from;  — also,  the  channel  that  conveys  water, 
as  in  mills. —  Hence,  a  channel  or  depression,  long  aud 
narrow;  as,  the  trough  between  two  furrows. 

Trough  of  the  sea,  the  depression  of  surface  between 
two  high  waves  or  combers  ;  as,  the  ship  labored  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

Trounce,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  trounced,  (trounst.)  To 
flagellate;  to  castigate;  to  punish,  whip,  or  beat 
soundly ;  as,  to  trounce  a  school-boy. 

Troup  (troop),  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  area,  493  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  river.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Gap.  La  Grange.  Pop.  (1897)  22,120. 

Troupe  (troop),  n.  [Fr.,  troop.]  A  company,  troop,  or 
set  of  public  performers,  either  in  music  or  the  drama; 
as,  an  operatic  troupe. 

Troups'burg;,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Steuben 
co.,  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  (1897)  2,210. 

Trou'sers.  Trow'sers,  ti.pl.  [From  Fr.  trousse,  a 
truss,  a  bundle ;  trousser,  to  tuck,  gird,  or  fasten  up.] 
A  loose  garment,  fastened  up  with  braces  or  suspenders, 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  or  to  the  ankle, 
and  covering  the  lower  limbs ;  pantaloons.  (Note.  This 
word  is  rarely  used  iu  the  U.  States,  that  of  pantaloons 
(pants)  being  almost  universal ;  while  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  esteemed  vulgar  in  England.) 

Trousseau,  (troo’so,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  trousse,  a  bundle, 
a  truss.]  The  outfit  of  a  bride,  including  clothing,  laces, 
jewelry,  Ac. 

Trout,  a.  [A.  S.  truht ;  Fr.  truite;  Lat.  tructa  =  Gr. 
troktes,  a  gnawer.]  (ZoSl.)  See  Salmo. 

Trout-colored,  Trout -colon rod,  (-kul’erd,)  a. 
White ;  spotted  with  bay,  black,  or  sorrel. 

Trout  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  a  branch  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek,  in  Elk  co. 

Trout'let,  Troiit'Ung,  n-  A  small  trout.  (Colloq.) 

Trout  Kun,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Trouvere,  (troo'vair,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  trouver,  to  find.] 
Another  form  of  tile  word  troubadour,  employed  as  a 
name  to  distinguish  the  vernacular  poets  of  northern 
France  from  the  Provencal  troubadours.  See  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Tro'ver,  n.  [From  Fr.  trouver.  It.  trmare,  to  find.] 
(Law.)  A  species  of  action  on  the  case  (Action,  q.  v.) 
which  is  employed  to  try  a  disputed  question  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  goods  and  chattels.  The  declaration  in  trover 
contained,  previous  to  1852,  a  formal  allegation  that  the 
plaintiff  lost,  and  the  defendant  found,  the  goods  in 
question;  but  this  legal  fiction  is  now  abolished,  and 
the  action  is  brought  on  a  simple  allegation  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  converted  to  his  own  use,  or  wrongfully  de¬ 
prived  the  plaintiff  of  the  use  and  possession  of,  the 
plaintiff’s  goods.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  recovers 
damages  equal  to  the  value  of  the  thing  converted,  but 
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not  the  thing  itself,  which  requires  another  form  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  detinue  or  replevin. 

Trowbridge,  (trou'bnj,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  near  the  river  Wene,  10  m.  from  Bath.  Manuf. 
Superfine  broadcloth  and  kerseymeres.  Pop.  13,000. 

Trowbridge,  in  Michigan, a.  post-township  of  Allegan 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Allegan  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Trow'el,  n.  [Fr.  truelle ;  Lat.  trulla,  a  dipper,  dim.  of 
trua,  a  ladle.]  A  flat  metal  tool  used  by  masons,  plas¬ 
terers,  and  bricklayers,  for  lifting,  spreading,  and  dress¬ 
ing  mortar  and  plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  the  required  shape  and  dimensions.  — 
Also,  a  gardener’s  implement,  having  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a  mason’s  trowel,  used  iu  taking  up  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Trow'elled,  a.  Prepared  or  mixed  with  a  trowel. 

Trow  sers,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Trousers,  q.  v. 

Troy,  Troja,  (Homeric  Geog.  and  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  district  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  a  city  situated  in  it.  The  latter  was  also  called  Ilium, 
and  the  former  Troas,  now  the  Troad.  According  to  the 
account  of  Homer,  the  city  was  situated  on  ground  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  plain  formed  by  the  rivers  Scamanderaud 
Simois.  On  the  S.E.  was  a  hill,  which  was  a  spur  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  on  which  were  the  acropolis  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans  called  Pergamum,  the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  No  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 
people  as  the  Trojans,  were  known  in  historic  times. 
There  have  been  various  opinions  respecting  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  many  efforts  made  to  reconcile  the 
present  topography  with  the  geographical  statements 
made  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  thus  far  with  but  little 
success.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  chronologers 
tc  assign  a  date  to  the  war  of  Troy,  on  a  retrospective 
calculation  from  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  Homer 
lived  some  four  centuries  before  his  own  time,  and  that 
the  Trojan  war  was,  in  the  supposed  age  of  Homer,  a 
comparatively  recent  event.  It  must,  however,  be  first 
proved  that  there  was  a  single  author  named  Homer, 
for  the  Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  or  for  both  (see  Epic  ;  Homeric 
Poems,)  and  that  there  really  was  a  historical  Trojan 

war.  On  both  of  these  points  no  evidence,  apparently, 
is  forthcoming.  Of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
we  know  nothing :  and  the  tale  which  the  Homeric 
poets  have  left  to  us  of  the  struggle  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
and  woes  of  Helen  is  essentially  a  story  in  which  the 
main  chain  of'eausation  is  superhuman,  in  which  the 
gods  minglo  visibly  with  men,  and  the  heroes  them¬ 
selves  are  the  sons  or  husbands  of  immortal  beings. 
From  this  narrative,  full  of  an  astounding  thaumaturgy, 
Thucydides,  by  rejecting  all  the  incidents  as  utterly  im¬ 
probable,  and  substituting  political  motives  adequate  to 
explain  the  movements  of  the  contending  forces,  has 
extracted  or  rather  fabricated  a  story  thoroughly  pro¬ 
bable  in  itself,  but  for  which  we  have  less  historical 
evidence  than  for  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  We 
are  not,  perhaps,  justified  in  maintaining  the  negative 
position,  that  no  war  actually  took  place  in  the  Troad  ; 
but  we  have  as  little  warrant  for  asserting  that  there 

was. 

Troy,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Troy,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Will  co. 

—  A  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Alton. 

Troy,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  county. — A 
township  of  Fountain  county. — A  post-village  and 
township  of  Perry  county,  on  the  Ohio,  63  miles  E.  of 
Evansville. 

Troy,  in  Iowa,  a  township  ot  Clarke  county. — A  post¬ 
village  of  Davis  county,  90  miles  south-south-west 
of  Iowa  City.  —  A  township  of  Iowa  county.  —  A 
township  of  Monroe  county.  —  A  township  of  Wright 
county. 

Troy,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Doniphan  co., 
abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Atchison. 

Troy,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  38  m. 
N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Troy,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Troy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  60 
m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Troy.  in  IV.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Montgomery 
co.,  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Troy,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cheshire  co.,  45  ui.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Troy,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co.,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Morristown. 

Troy,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Rensselaer  co.,  on  the 
Hudson,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  and  tide¬ 
water,  6  m.  N.  of  Albany,  and  151  m.  N.  of  New  York ; 
Lat.  42°  44'  N.,  Lon.  73°  40'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  handsomely  built,  partly  on  a  level  plain,  and  partly 
on  an  eminence  which  commands  an  extensive  view. 
At  T.  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  canals  connecting 
the  Hudson  with  Lakes  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie  ; 
and  it  has  railway  connections  with  New  York,  Boston, 
and  the  north  and  west.  The  Union  Depot,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  60 
trains  arriving  and  departing  daily.  The  iron  furnaces 
and  factories  are  among  the  largest  E.  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  being  furnished  with  the  magnetic  ores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  hematitic  ores  of  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  coal  is  brought  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  iron-works  are  those  for  bar-iron,  railway-spikes, 
nails,  locomotives,  stoves,  hot-air  furnaces,  hollow  ware’ 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  &c.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  manufactures  are  those  of  railway  cars,  coaches, 
omnibuses,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  breweries,  distil¬ 
leries,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  shirts  aud  collars — the  lat¬ 
ter  employing  4,500  persons,  with  extensive  machinery. 
There  is  also  the  largest  manufactory  of  mathematical 


instruments  in  the  country.  T.  contains  numerous  | 
churches  and  public  schools,  the  celebrated  female 
seminary  founded  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  liens-  I 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institution,  (one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  t lie  country.)  asylums,  academies,  &c  —  West 
Tmv  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  has  I 
an  extensive  U.  S.  arsenal.  Pop.  of  Troy  (1880)  56,748 ;  I 
(1897)  62,500 ;  of  West  Troy  (1880),  8,820 ;  (1897)  16,450.  j 

Troy,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  county. —  I 
A  township  of  Athens  county.  —  A  township  of 
Delaware  county. — A  township  of  Geauga  county. 

— A  post-village,  capital  of  Miami  county,  68  miles 
west,  of  Columbus. — A  township  of  Morrow  county. 

— A  township  of  Richland  county. — A  township  of 
Wood  county. 

Troy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  1  m.  I 
N.  of  Pittsburg.  —  A  postborough  and  township  of  Brad-  I 
ford  co.,  18  m.  W.  ofTowanda. — A  township  of  Craw-  | 
ford  co. — A  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Brook- 
ville. 

Troy,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of  Obion  J 
co.,  150  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Troy,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  50  m.  I 
N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Troy,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sank  co.;  pop,  abt.  I 
1,200.  —  A  township  of  St.  Croix  co..  3  m.  S.  of  Hudson;  l 
pop.  abt.  700. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Walworth  : 
co.,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Troy,  Troy'-weijjllt,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  An 
English  weight  chiefly  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  dia-  J 
monds,  and  other  articles  of  jewelry.  The  pound  troy  I 
contains  12  ounces  or  5,760  grains — the  pound  avoir-  ‘ 
dupois  containing  7,000  of  such  grains. 

Troy  Oen'tre,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Waldo  co., 

37  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Troy  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Walworth 
co.,  32  tn.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Troyes,  (trwaw,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
the  Aube,  situate  between  two  fine  meadows  on  the 
Seine,  88  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Its  chief  edifices  are  its 
churches;  in  particular  the  cathedral,  aud  the  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Urbain.  Manuf.  Hosiery,  cotton  . 
and  woollen  stuffs,  and  yarn.  T.  was  the  cap-  of  the 
old  province  of  Champagne,  and,  in  1814,  was  the  scene 
of  hard  contests  between  the  Russians  and  the  French,  i 
Pop.  36,276. 

Troy  Cirove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  La  Salle  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.  of  La  Salle. 

Troy  bake,  in  TIYscoMsin,  a  village  of  Walworth  co., 

54  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Trua'go,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  15  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Tru'ant,  a.  [Fr.  truand ;  L.  Lat.  trutanus,a.  vagaboud.] 
Loitering;  loafing;  wandering  from  business;  shirking 
duty ;  as,  a  truant  disposition. 

— n.  An  idler;  a  loiterer;  a  loafer;  especially,  a  boy  who 
stays  away  from  school  without  just  reason  ;  as,  to  play 
truant. 

— 1>.  a.  To  idle  away  time ;  to  loiter  or  wander  away  from 
business. 

Truce,  n.  [A.  S.  trywsian,  to  give  one's  word;  L.  Lat. 
truca,  treuga ;  Fr.  treve.]  (Mil.)  A  covenant  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  for  a  time,  resting  upon  the  mutual  good 
faith  of  the  commanders ;  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  commanders  on  either  side;  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  either  for  negotiation  or  other 
purpose;  an  armistice.  See  Armistice.  —  Hence,  tem¬ 
porary  cessation  or  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  con¬ 
flict;  short  quiet. 

Flag  of  truce.  (Mil.)  See  Flag. —  Truce  of  God.  [Lat. 
treuga  Dei.)  (Hist.)  A  suspension  of  arms,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  putting  a  stop  to 
private  hostilities.  The  right  to  engage  in  these  hos¬ 
tilities  was  jealously  maintained  by  the  inferior  feuda¬ 
tories  of  the  several  monarchies  of  Europe.  But  it  was 
restrained  by  the  repeated  promulgation  of  these  truces, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Triiee'-breaker,  (-brdk-,)  n.  [Truce  and  breaker.] 

The  violator  of  a  truce,  covenant,  or  engagement. 

Truck,  v.  n.  [Fr.  troquer ;  Sp.  trocar;  Fr.  troc .]  To 
traffic  by  exchange  of  'commodities ;  to  barter. 

— v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange;  to  exchange  ;  to  barter;  as, 
to  truck  looking-glasses  for  elephants’  tusks. 

—  n.  Exchange  of  commodities  ;  permutation  ;  barter.  — 
Small  commodities  suited  to  traffic  by  barter.  (Colloq.) 

Truck,  n.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle  ;  a  cylinder. 

—  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  merchandise  or  I 
any  heavy  weight. 

(Mach.)  On  railroads,  a  sort  of  platform  (sometimes 
covered  over),  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coaches,  car¬ 
riages,  &c. 

—pi.  (Mil.)  In  artillery  service,  small,  thick,  round  wheels 
of  wood  or  iron. — Also,  round  blocks  of  wood,  hollowed 
out  at  the  centre,  in  which  the  feet  of  a  gun  are  placed 
when  the  ground  is  bad. 

( Naut .)  The  small,  circular  wooden  cap  at  the  end  of 
a  mast,  or  of  a  flag-staff,  containing  oue  or  more  pulleys 
for  the  halyards  to  pass  over. 

True It'age,  (- aj,)n .  Practice  or  custom  of  bartering 
goods;  exchange  of  commodities.  —  Charge  for  carrying 
on  a  truck;  freight. 

Truck'er,  n.  One  who  traffics  by  exchange  of  wares 
or  commodities. 

Truckle,  (truk'l,)  n.  [dim.  of  truck.]  a  small  wheel 
or  castor. 

— v.  a.  To  trundle ;  to  roll  or  move  upon  truckles  or  castors. 

— v.  n.  To  yield  to  another’s  terms  in  trucking  or  barter¬ 
ing'.  hence,  to  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  or  complais- 
antly  to  the  will  of  another;  to  creep;  to  submit. 

Trnck'le-bed,  n.  A  trundle-bed ;  a  bed  that  runs  on 
wheels,  aud  muy  be  pushed  under  another. 
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Truckler,  n.  One  who  truckles,  or  yields  obsequi¬ 
ously  to  the  will  of  another  ;  a  sycophaut ;  a  time-server. 

Truck  man,  n. ;  pi.  Truckmen.  One  who  traffics  by 
way  of  barter  or  exchange.  —  A  truck-driver;  one  who 
carries  goods  on  a  truck. 

Truck  -system,  n.  An  arrangement  by  which  an 
employer  pays  his  workmen  ia  kind  or  in  goods,  instead 
of  in  money. 

Truc'ulence,  TrucTilency,  n.  [Lat.  truculentia.] 
Quality  of  being  truculent;  savageness  or  ferocity  of 
manners  or  disposition. 

TrucTilent,  a.  [Lat.  truculentus. J  Fierce;  wild; 
savage  ;  barbarous ;  as,  a  truculent  Indian.—  Of  ferocious 
or  terrible  aspect  or  countenance. —  Cruel ;  destructive ; 
unsparing;  as,  a  truculent  pestilence. 

Trudge,  (truj ,)  v.  n.  [Akin  to  tread,  q.  v.]  To  go  on 
foot  j  to  tramp  ;  as,  “  I  trudged  to  Koine  upon  my  naked 
feet."  ( Dryde.n.) —  To  travel  or  march  heavily,  or  with 
labor ;  to  move  or  jog  along  with  wearisomeness ;  to 
march  heavily  on  ;  as,  he  trudged  it  throughout  the  day. 

True,  a.  (comp  truer;  super  1. truest.)  [A.  S.  treowe ; 
Dan.  trnuw.]  Worthy  of  belief  or  confidence  ;  conforma¬ 
ble  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance  with  the  actual  state 
of  things ;  veritable ;  not  false,  erroneous,  or  imaginary  ; 

—  opposed  to  false, ;  as,  a  true  story,  a  true  account.  — 
Genuine;  pure;  real;  actual;  not  pretended;  not 
counterfeit,  adulterated, or  false;  as,  a  true  Christian. — 
Exact;  in  conformity  to  a  rule,  pattern,  or  example; 
■right  or  just  to  precision  ;  as,  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

—  Faithful;  loyal;  steady  in  adherence  to  friends,  to 
promises,  to  one’s  sovereign  or  state,  or  the  like ;  con¬ 
stant  ;  not  false,  fickle,  faithless,  or  perfidious  ;  as,  a 
man  true  to  his  country,  an  officer  true  to  his  charge,  a 
wife  true  to  her  husband. 

True  bill.  (Law.)  The  formula  by  which  the  grand 
jury  finds  or  approves  a  bill  of  indictment. 

True'-blue,  a.  Of  tried  and  sterling  honesty  and  fidel¬ 
ity; —  a  term  derived  from  the  true  or  Coventry  blue, 
formerly  famous  for  its  constancy  of  color. 

— n.  A  person  of  unswerving  loyalty. 

True'-horu,  a.  Of  genuine  birth;  possessing  native 
rights  ;  as,  a  true-born  American. 

"True'-bred,  a.  Of  a  true,  right,  or  genuine  breed,  or 
strain  of  blood ;  as,  a  true-bred  game-cock.  —  Manifest¬ 
ing  genuine  breeding  and  education;  as,  a  true-bred 
patrician. 

True'-hearted,  a.  Being  of  a  loyal,  faithful,  and 
constant  heart ;  honest ;  sincere;  not  false,  perfidious, 
or  deceitful ;  as,  a  true-hearted  man. 

True'-love,  (-Ifiv,)  n.  One  truly  loved  or  loving. 

(But.)  A  popular  name  of  Paris  quadrifolia,  which 
was  once  considered  a  powerful  love-philter. 

True-love'-knot,  Triie-lov'er‘s-kuot,  (-luv'- 
nbt ,)  n.  A  knot  consisting  of  lines  drawn  through  and 
through  one  another,  and  united  with  many  involutions ; 

—  considered  as  an  emblem  of  interwoven  affection. 

Trtte'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  true;  faithfulness; 

constancy;  sincerity;  reality  ;  genuineness ;  exactness. 

Truffle,  ( truf'l ,)  n.  [Fr.  truffe;  It.  tartufo,  from  Lat. 
terra,  the  earth,  and  tuber,  a.  truffle.]  The  common  name 
of  Tuber,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  order  Ascomycetes.  The 
species  are  subterranean,  and  dogs  are  trained  to  dis¬ 
cover  them  by  their  smell.  They  are  highly  esteemed 
as  seasoning  or  flavoring  agents.  The  best  are  imported 
from  France  and  Italy,  preserved  in  oil.  Tuber  lestivum, 
cibarium,  and  melanospermum,  are  the  species  commonly 
used. 

Truffled,  a.  Furnished,  cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles; 
as,  a  truffled  turkey. 

Tru'isin,  (-izm,)  n.  [From  true.]  A  palpable  or  self- 
evident  truth. 

Trujillo,  or  Trdxillo,  ( troo-heel’yo ,)  in  Peru,  a  town, 
cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Libertad ;  Lat.  8°  7'  3''  S.,  Lon.  79° 
9'  W.  Pop.  10,000.  —  In  Venezuela,  a  city  of  the  dept. 
ofZulia,  90  m.  S.VV.  of  Barquesimeto  ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. — 
In  Central  America,  a  seaport-town  of  Honduras,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  15°  55'  N.,  Lon.  85°  59'  W.  Pop. 
abt.  5,000. 

Trull,  n.  [Ger.  trulle. ]  A  low  vagrant  strumpet. 

Tru  1 lizat  iou,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  trulla,  a 
trowel.]  The  laying  of  coats  of  mortar  or  plaster  with 
a  trowel. 

Tru'ly,  adv.  In  a  true  manner;  consonant  with  truth 
or  actuality ;  in  agreement  or  accordance  with  fact ; 
not  falsely  or  erroneously;  as,  I  state  the  case  truly  to 
you. — Sincerely;  faithfully;  honestly;  really  ;  verita¬ 
bly  ;  as,  a  truly  attached  couple,  a  truly  loyal  citizen. — 
Exactly;  justly;  precisely;  as,  to  judge  truly  of  one’s 
own  sentiments.  —  In  fact ;  in  deed ;  in  reality;  with¬ 
out  fraud,  fallacy,  or  deception  ;  as,  a  truly  pious  mind. 

Trtl'mansb urg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tompkins  co.,  11  in.  N.W.,of  Ithaca. 

Trilin'bllll,  John,  an  American  painter,  son  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jonathan  Trumbull  (said  to  have  been  the  original 
“  Brother  Jonathan  ”),  and  brother  of  General  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  b.  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  1756,  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting.  When  the 
war  of  independence  broke  out,  he  joined  the  provincial 
army  before  Boston,  and  soon  became  colonel  and  aid- 
de-camp  to  Washington ;  but  being  offended  with  the 
action  of  Congress,  respecting  the  date  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.  he  resigned,  and  resumed  the  palette.  In  1780  he 
repaired  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  paint¬ 
ing  under  his  countryman  West.  Suspected  by  the 
English  government,  he  was  arrested,  but  was  liberated 
on  condition  of  immediately  quitting  England.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  lived,  on  two  occasions,  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  became,  atter  his  final  return  to  his  native  country, 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
:L817  he  was  employed  by  Congress  to  paint  four  large 


national  pictures  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  I 
Washington — the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Surren-\ 
der  of  Burgoyne ;  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  ;  and  the 
Resignation  of  General  Washington,  at  Annapolis.  These 
pictures,  for  which  he  received  $32,000,  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  collections  of  portraits.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  a  gallery  of  all  his  historical  pictures,  57  in  num¬ 
ber,  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  became  the  property  of 
Yale  College,  and  has  great  historical  value.  D.  in  New 
York,  1843. 

Trumbull,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Trumbull,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  area,  625  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  and  Mahoning 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
and  stone-coal.  Cap.  Warren. — A  post-township  ot 
Ashtabula  co. 

Trum  bull  Long  Hill,  in  Connecticut,  a.  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Fairfield  co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Trump,  n.  [It.  tromba.]  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument ; 
a  trumpet; — a  word  chiefly  used  scripturally  and  poet¬ 
ically;  as,  “  When  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  blow.” 

— [Contracted  from  triumph,  q.  v.]  A  winning  card;  one 
of  the  suits  of  cards  which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits ; 
as,  spades  are  trumps.  —  A  colloquialism  for  a  genuine 
good  fellow ;  an  excellent  person. 

To  put  on,  or  upon,  or  to  the  trumps,  to  put  to  the  last 
resort,  shift,  or  expedient. 

— v.  n.  In  card-playing,  to  play  a  trump  card  when  an¬ 
other  suit  has  been  led. 

— v.  a.  To  take  with  a  trump  card;  to  put  a  trump  card 
upon  in  order  to  win;  as,  he  trumped  the  last  trick. 

— [From  Fr.  tromper. J  To  devise ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  forge ; 

—  preceding  up  ;  as,  a  trumped  up  story  or  allegation. 

Trump'ery,  n.  [Fr.  tromperie.]  False  show;  worth¬ 
less  finery  ;  tinsel ;  empty  talk;  trifles  ;  useless  matter; 
things  worn  out  and  cast  aside. 

— a.  Trifling;  worthless;  gewgaw;  as,  a  trumpery  ring, 
a  trumpery  excuse. 

Triimp'et,  n.  [Fr.  trompette ;  It.  tromba,  trombetta  ; 
Gael,  trombaid.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  which  has  been  common  in  most  nations 
under  different  forms  from  the  remotest  ages.  The 
term,  as  at  present  used,  is  somewhat  vague,  it  being 
employed  not  only  to  designate  a  special  instrument, 
but  in  a  generic  manner  as  comprehending  the  whole 
family  of  brass  instruments.  The  trumpet  par  excellence, 
however,  consists  of  a  tube  eight  feet  long,  expanding 
at  the  end  at  which  the  sound  issues  into  a  bell-like 
shape,  and  is  doubled  into  a  parabolic  form.  It  is  played 
by  means  of  a  mouth-piece  nearly  an  inch  in  width.  Its 
compass  extends  from  G  below  the  staff  to  E  above. 

(Acoustics.)  An  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  articulate  sounds  to  a  great  distance ;  as,  a 
speaking-trumpet.  —  Also,  an  instrument  for  applying 
to  the  ear,  in  order  to  collect  the  sonorous  waves  of 
sound  and  deliver  them  more  distinct.  See  Ear-trumpet. 

(Mil.)  A  trumpeter,  (r.) 

— One  who  praises,  or  is  the  agent  or  instrument  of  propa¬ 
gating  laudation. 

To  blow  or  sound  one’s  oum  trumpet,  to  speak  in  self- 
praise  ;  to  boast.  (Colloq.) 

— w.  a.  To  publish  or  proclaim  by  sound  of  trumpet.  — 
Also,  to  sound  the  praises  of;  as,  to  trumpet  a  man’s  fame. 

— v.  n.  To  sound  sonorously,  or  with  a  tone  like  that  of  a 
trumpet. 

Trump'et-call,  n.  A  call  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Truinp'eter,  n.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet.  —  One 
who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces  ;  as,  “The  clergy 
are  spiritual  trumpeters  who  sound  alarms  of  damna¬ 
tion.”  — South. 

( Zool .)  See  Agami. 

Trunip'et-fish,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Centriscus. 

Tru  inp'et- flower,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Bignonia. 

Trumpet-major.  n.  (Mil.)  The  chief  trumpeter 
of  a  regimental  band. 

Trump'et-shaped,  (-shapt,)  a.  (Bot.)  Tubular, 
with  one  end  dilated. 

Trump'et-stiell, n.  (Conch.)  SeeBucciNA  andWHELK. 

Trump  et-tougued,  (-lungd,)  a.  Having  a  tongue 
loud  or  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

Trnmp'et-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eupatorium. 

Tru  in  p'et- wood,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Snake-wood,  q.  v. 

Trunc  al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  body. 

Truncate,  (trunk' at,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  trunco,  truncalus .] 
To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  maim. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Noting  an  abrupt  termination  as  if  a  piece 
had  been  lopped  off,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  tulip-tree. 

Truuc'ated,  a.  Cut  short;  lopped  off ;  maimed. 

(Min.)  Replaced  by  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the 
adjoining  faces;  as,  a  truncated  edge. 

(Geom.)  Noting  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  the  top  or  vertex 
of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base. 

Truncation,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  truncatio .]  Act 
of  truncating,  or  state  of  being  truncated. 

(Cry stall.)  That  change  in  the  geometrical  form  of  a 
crystal,  which  is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle 
or  edge,  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or  less  large  in  place 
of  the  edge  or  angle. 

Truncheon,  (InmVm)i,)  n.  [Fr.  tronfon,  from  tronc 
=  Lat.  truncus .]  A  club  ;  a  cudgel ;  a  short  staff.  —  A 
baton,  used  by  officers  as  a  staff  or  symbol  of  command. 

—  Also,  a  policeman’s  club  or  staff.  —  A  stout  stem,  as 
of  a  tree,  with  the  branches  lopped  off,  so  as  to  produce 
rapid  growth. 

Trundle,  (trun'dl,)n.  Any  round,  rollingbody.as  alittle 
wheel;  a  castor.  —  A  small  go-cart.  —  A  rolling  motion. 

(Mach.)  Same  as  Lantern-pinion,  q.  v. 

— v.a.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  mounted  on  small  wheels;  as, 
to  trundle  a  gun-carriage.  —  To  roll  or  cause  to  revolve ; 
as,  to  trundle  a  hoop. 


Trun'dle,  v.  n.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  on  little  wheels.— 
To  roll,  as  a  hoop. 

Trun'dle-bed,  n.  Same  as  Truckle-bed,  q.  v. 

Trun'dle-liead,  n.  The  wheel  that  causes  the  revo, 
lutions  of  a  mill-stone. — Trundle-head  of  a  capstan. 
(Naut.)  The  circular  part  at  the  top,  with  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  levers  by  which  the  apparatus  is 
worked. 

Trun'dle-tail,  n.  A  dog  having  a  curled-up  tail. 

Trunk,  ( trungk ,)  n.  [Fr.  tronc,  from  Lat.  truncus.] 
The  woody  stem,  shaft,  or  body  of  trees,  such  as  the  oak, 
ash,  and  elm;  the  main  part,  without  the  branches; 
that  part  of  a  plant  or  shrub  which,  springing  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  root,  ascends  in  a  vertical  position 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  constitutes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bulk  of  the  individual.  — The  body  of  an  animal 
minus  the  limbs  ;  the  torso  of  a  human  figure.  —  The 
main  body  or  bulk  of  anything ;  as,  the  trunk  of  an 
artery,  as  distinct  from  the  branches  or  feeders.  —  The 
snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant. — A  covered  sluice ;  a 
water-course  made  with  planks. — A  travelling-case,  box, 
or  chest;  a  portmanteau;  as,  a  leathern  trunk. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Shaft,  q.  v. 

(Zobl.)  That  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which 
is  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  which  supports 
the  motory  organs. 

(Mining.)  A  cistern,  pit,  or  gully  in  which  ores  are 
extracted  from  the  slime  in  which  they  are  deposited. 

(Mach.)  In  marine  steam-engines,  a  large  pipe  passing 
through  the  cylinder,  and  connecting  with  the  piston  ; 
— used  in  driving  a  propeller. 

— v.  n.  (Mining.)  To  extract  ores  from  the  slime,  by 
means  of  a  trunk. 

Trunked,  (trunlct,)  a.  Having  a  trunk,  as  a  tree. 

Trunk'-engine,  (-en'jin,)  n.  (Mach.)  A  marine 
steam-engine  with  an  horizontal  cylinder,  used  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  propeller. 

Trunk-fish,  n. 

(Zobl.)  A  family 
of  fishes  ( Ostra- 
cionidse),  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order 
Plectognathes.  It 
comprises  fishe* 
which  have  the 
head  and  body 
covered  with  reg¬ 
ular  bony  plates, 
soldered  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  Fig.  2532.  —  trunk-fish, 

form  an  inflexible  ( Lactophrys  camelinua.) 

shield,  so  that  the 

mouth,  tail,  and  fins  are  the  only  movable  parts.  The 
genus  Lactophrys  contains  2  or  more  species  (Fig.  2532), 
from  4  to  14  inches  long,  which  are  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  U.  States. 

TrunkTul,  n. ;  pi.  Trunkfuls.  So  much  as  a  trunk 
will  hold  ;  as,  a  trunkf  ul  of  clothing. 

Trunk'-liose,n.  [Trunk  and  Jiose.]  A  kind  ofshort, 
wide,  puffed-out  breeches  gathered  in  above  the  knees, 
or  immediately  under  them;  —  worn  during  the  16th 
century.  (See  Figs.  1062  and  1214.) 

Trunk'-line,  n.  The  main  or  chief  line  of  a  railroad, 
canal,  or  other  mode  of  transit. 

Trnn'nel,  n.  Same  as  Treenail,  q.  v. 

Trunnion,  (trun'yun,)  n.  [Fr.  trognon,  probably  from 
tronfon,  a  stump.]  (Gun.)  One  of  two  knobs  which 
project  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gun,  mortar,  or 
howitzer,  and  serve  to  support  the  piece  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  carriage. 

Trun  nion-plate,  n.  (Gun.)  A  covering-plate  for 
the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage,  passing  under  the  trunnion. 

Tru'ro,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Allen  and  Kenwyn,  8  m.  from 
Falmouth.  T.  is  in  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district,  and  exports  chiefly  smelted  tin,  and  tin  and 
copper  ores.  Pop.  12,000. 

Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town,  caD.  of  Colchester 
co.,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Mines  Basin.  Pop  4,000 

Truro,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  E.  of  Knoxville. 

Truro,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Barnstable  co.,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Truro,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Trillion,  (tru'zhun,)  n.  Act  of  thrusting  or  pushing; 
pulsion. 

Truss,  n.  [Fr.  trousse,  from  Lat.  torqueo,  tortus,  to 
twist.]  That  which  is  twisted,  tied  fast,  or  bound  up; 
specifically,  a  bundle  or  small  bale;  as,  a  truss  of  hay 
or  straw.  —  A  stomacher  or  corset,  worn  by  women ; 
also,  a  kind  of  padded  jacket,  worn  under  armor. 

(Surg.)  An  apparatus  by  which,  in  cases  of  rupture, 
the  intestine  is  retained  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  This 
is  commonly  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  steel  spring  resting 
upon  a  small  pad  or  cushion,  which  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  proper  bandage.  See  Hernia. 

(Ship-building.)  A  collection  of  timbers,  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  iron  plates,  for  giving  an  internal  diagonal  sup¬ 
port  to  the  ribs  or  side  timbers. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  confining  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard 
to  the  mast. 

(Arch.)  The  collection  of  timbers  forming  one  of  the 
principal  supports  to  a  roof,  framed  together  for  mutual 
support,  and  to  prevent  straining  or  distortion  from  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Diagrams  of  two  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  forms  are  given  in  Fig.  2274. 

(Engin.)  A  triangular  or  polygonal  frame,  to  which 
rigidity  is  given  by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  fig¬ 
ure  shall  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of 
the  bars  around  their  joints. 

— ti.  a.  To  bind,  pack,  or  stow  close ;  as,  baggage  trussed 
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into  a  little  compass.  —  To  skewer;  as,  to  truss  a  fowl. 
—  To  strain,  support,  or  keep  tight,  as  a  roof.  —  To 
hang  ;  —  generally  before  up  ;  as,  to  truss  up  a  spy.  — 
To  furnish  with  a  truss  or  trusses ;  as,  to  truss  a  rup¬ 
tured  body.  —  To  truss  up.  To  make  close,  tight,  or 
compact;  as,  to  truss  up  the  matter  of  a  treatise. 

Truss'ed-roof,  n.  (Arch.)  ’The  principal  rafters  of 
the  beam  at  certain  points  where  depression  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  likely  to  occur. 

Trnss'ing,  n.  (Arch,  and  Ship-buiUling.)  A  mode  of 
framing  by  means  of  a  truss  or  trusses. 

Trust,  n.  [Icel.  traust;  W.  Fris.  treast,  confidence,  re¬ 
liance.]  Confidence;  security;  faith;  a  reliance  or  rest¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  on  the  integrity,  fidelity,  veracity,  jus¬ 
tice,  good-feeling,  sympathy, or  other  sound  principle  of 
another  person.  —  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  the  ground, 
object,  or  basis  of  confidence  or  reliance;  as,  a  good  wife 
is  a  man’s  surest  trust.  —  That  which  is  committed  to 
one's  care  and  good  faith ;  charge  received  in  confidence; 
deposit ;  as,  to  accept  a  sacred  trust ,  to  betray  one's 
trust ,  &c.  —  Confident  opinion  of  any  event;  assured 
prevision  or  anticipation  ;  hope;  belief;  feeling  of  cer¬ 
tainty;  dependence  upon  something  future  or  contin¬ 
gent,  as  if  present,  palpable,  or  actual. 

“  Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust." — Bryant. 

—Credit  given  on  promise  or  prospect  of  payment,  actual 
or  implied;  delivery  of  goods  or  commodities  without 
an  immediate  equivalent;  —  vulgarly,  tick;  as,  to  buy 
or  sell  articles  on  trust. 

(Law.)  A  term  commonly  used  to  designate  any 
equitable  right  or  interest  as  distinguished  from  a  legal 
one;  properly,  that  class  of  equitable  rights  supposed 
to  be  founded  in  the  confidence  placed  by  one  party  in 
another,  the  name  trustee  denoting  the  person  in  whom 
confidence  is  placed,  and  the  term  cestui  que  trust  signi¬ 
fying  the  person  who  trusts  —  in  other  words,  the  party 
who  enjoys  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  objects  of  which 
the  trustee  has  the  legal  property.  The  courts  consider 
a  trust  estate  as  equivalent  to  the  legal  ownership,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  rules  of  property,  and  liable  to  every 
charge  in  equity  which  the  other  is  subject  to  in  law. 
The  trustee  is  considered  merely  as  the  instrument  of 
conveyance,  and  can  in  no  shape  affect  the  estate  unless 
by  alienation  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  a  purchaser 
without  notice.  Tho  estate  of  the  trustee  is  at  law  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  incidents  which  attend  the  ownership  of 
land,  and  is  usually  called  the  trust  estate,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  legal  estate.  Trusts  are  generally 
either  to  protect  the  interests  of  married  women  and 
children,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  them 
the  legal  rights  which  they  would  be  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ercising;  or,  to  secure  the  rights  of  those  in  remainder, 
by  severing  from  the  usufruct  of  property  for  a  life  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  whole.  Frequently,  trusts 
involve  the  sale  or  purchase  of  lands  or  other  property, 
the  investment  of  funds,  &c.,  in  which  cases  the  trustee 
has  to  exercise  due  caution,  or  he  may  be  rendered  lia¬ 
ble  for  any  loss  that  may  arise.  The  duties  of  trustees 
are  very  various,  and  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  nature  of  the  particular  trust. 

— D.  a.  To  place  faith  or  confidence  in;  to  repose  belief 
or  security  in;  to  rely  on;  as,  ho  is  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted. — To  believe;  to  credit;  to  give  credence  to. — 
To  commit  or  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  entrust  in  reli¬ 
ance  on  ones  honor  and  fidelity;  as,  to  trust  a  lady  in 
charge  of  a  friend,  to  trust  a  parcel  to  a  messenger. — 
To  give  credit  to ;  to  sell  to  on  credit,  or  on  a  promise 
of  future  payment  as,  he  declines  to  trust,  his  rule  being 
cash  on  delivery. — To  risk  or  venture  with  some  degree 
of  confidence ;  as,  he  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

— ti.  n.  To  be  credulous  ;  to  believe  in ;  to  be  won  to 
confidence. 

**  Tmst  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant.” — Longfellow. 

— To  be  confident  of  something  present  or  future;  as,  I 
trust  to  see  you  again  to-morrow.  —  To  sell,  exchange, 
or  allow  to  pass  from  one’s  possession,  in  consideration 
of  a  prospect  of  future  payment  or  indemnification  ;  as, 

I  would  trust  him  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

To  trust  in.  To  have  confidence  in ;  to  rely  on ;  — 

preceding  in. 

II  The  Lord  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him.” — 2  Sam.  xx.  11. 

To  trust  to.  To  confide  in ;  to  depend  on ;  as,  I  will 
trust  to  your  honor. 

— a.  Held  in  trust;  retained  in  behalf  of  another;  as, 
trust  money. 

Triist'-deed,  n.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a  trus¬ 
tee,  for  some  purpose  assigned. 

Trustee',  n.  (Laio.)  See  Trust. 

Trustee  process.  (Law.)  Same  as  Garnishment,  q.  v. 

Trustee'sliip,  n.  Office  or  functions  of  a  trustee;  — 
also,  the  state  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee. 

Trust'er,  n.  One  who  trusts,  or  gives  credit. 

(Scots  Law.)  One  who  assigns  a  trust,  in  distinction 
from  trustee. 

Triist'ful.  a.  Full  of  trust. 

Trust'fully,  adv.  In  a  trustful  manner. 

Trust'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  trustful. 

Trust'ily,  adv.  In  a  trusty  or  trustworthy  manner. 

Trust'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  trusty. 

Trust/ingfly,  adv.  With  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 

Trust  less,  a.  Unworthy  of  trust. 

Triist'lessuess,  n.  Unworthiness  of  trust. 

Triist'wortliiness.  n.  Quality  of  being  trustworthy. 

Trust'worlliy,  a.  Trusty;  deserving  of  trust  or  im¬ 
plicit  confidence;  as,  a  trustworthy  servant. 

Trust'y,  a.  (comp,  trustier  ;  superl.  trustiest.)  That 
may  be  safely  or  implicitly  trusted;  that  is  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  confidence ;  that  may  be  relied  on  :  trustworthy  ; 
as,  a  trusty  friend.  —  That  will  not  fail  in  time  of  need ; 
strong ;  firm ;  puissant ;  as,  a  trusty  weapon. 


Truth,  n.;  pi.  Truths.  [A.  S.  treowth.]  Quality  of 
being  true;  as,  (1.)  Conformity  to  fact,  reality,  or  actu¬ 
ality;  absolute  accordance  with  that  which  is,  or  has 
been,  or  shall  be.  (2.)  Constancy;  faithfulness;  as,  I 
believed  in  his  truth  till  the  last.  (3.)  Conformity  to 
rule;  exactness;  in  closo  analogy  with  some  model  or 
exemplar.  (4.)  Honesty;  virtue;  probity;  as,  “  Malice 
bears  down  truth."  (Shaks.)  (5.)  i’urity,  or  exemption 
from  falsehood ;  veracity;  habitual  disposition  or  prac¬ 
tice  to  speak  only  what  is  true;  as,  “  Ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth.”  (Shaftesbury.)  —  That  which  is  true;  that 
which  is  firm,  established,  fixed;  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  belief;  real  state  of  things;  verity; 
as,  what  is  the  truth  of  this  matter?  — Correct  opinion  ; 
a  true  thing,  statement,  or  proposition;  real  fact  or  just 
principle;  as,  the  truths  contained  in  Divine  Writ. 

In  truth,  in  verity;  in  fact;  actually. —  Of  a  truth, 
necessarily  true;  verily;  certainly. 

Trutli'fiil,  a.  Adhering  closely  to  the  truth;  conform¬ 
able  to  truth  ;  that  may  bo  relied  on  as  true. 

Truthfully,  adv.  In  a  truthful  manner. 

Truth'fulness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  truthful. 

Truthless,  a.  Lacking  truth  or  veracity. 

Truthless  it  ess,  n.  State  orquality  of  being  truthless. 

Truth'-teller,  n.  One  distinguished  for  veracity. 

Truttaceous,  (-td'slius,)  a.  [From  L.  Lat.  trutla  = 
Lat.  tructus,  a  trout.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  fish  of 
the  trout  kind. 

Truxillo,  Trujillo,  (troo-hee.l-yo',)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Estreinadura,  3S  m  from  Merida;  pop.  6,01)2. 

Truxillo,  in  South  America.  See  Trujillo. 

Trux'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  70 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Truxtoii.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Truxtoii,  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cortland  co.,  28  m.  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Try,  it.  n.  (imp.  anil  pp.  tried,  (trid)  To  endeavor; 
to  attempt;  to  essay;  to  make  an  effort;  as,  he  tries 
hard  to  succeed. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  treawian,  truwian.]  To  make  proof  of;  to 
put  to  the  proof  or  test.;  to  examine;  to  make  experi¬ 
ment  of. — To  purify  or  assay,  as  metals;  to  refine,  as 
fatty  substances.  —  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  show  the  truth 
or  stability  of,  with  a  view  to  confidence  in  ;  to  subject 
to  crucial  experiment ;  as,  his  patience  was  sorely  tried. 
— To  have  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  experience  ;  as,  he 
has  not  yet  tried  matrimony.  —  To  essay ;  to  undertake ; 
to  attempt ;  as,  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  please  every¬ 
body. —  To  examine  judicially;  to  subject  to  the  exam¬ 
ination,  and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial  process  or 
tribunal ;  as,  the  cause  was  tided  in  court,  he  was  tried 
for  his  life. 

To  try  on,  to  invest  one’s  self  with,  as  a  garment,  with 
a  view  to  judge  of  its  fitness  and  suitability;  as,  to  try 
on  a  coat. — To  attempt;  to  essay  ;  to  seek  to  perform  ; 
as,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  it  on  with  him.  (Colloq.) —  To 
try  out,  to  carry  on  exertions  till  a  result  is  arrived  at; 
as,  “  I’ll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter.”  (Dryden.)  — 
To  try  the  eyes,  to  strain  or  over-exert  them. 

— n.  Act  of  trying;  trial;  attempt;  experiment ;  essay. 

Try'gon,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sting-ray,  a  genus  of  fishes, 
fam.  Raiidx,  dis- 
tinguished  by 
having  the  eyes 
on  the  upper  (dor¬ 
sal)  aspect;  the 
tail  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  without  fins, 
and  armed  with 
a  strong  spine 
notched  on  both 
sides. 

Try  'ing’.a.  Adap¬ 
ted  to  try,  as  pa¬ 
tience,  endurance, 
or  the  sensibili¬ 
ties;  severe;  af¬ 
flictive  ;  crucial ; 
as,  a  trying  occa¬ 
sion. 

Try'on,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a 
seaport- town  of 
Queen’s  county, on 
Northumberland 
Strait;  Lat.  46° 

17'  N.,  Lon.  63° 

38'  W .  _  Fig.  2533.  —  sting-rat. 

Try  -Sail,  n.  (Trygon  hast  ala.) 

(Naut.)  A  small 

gaff  sail  of  strong  canvas,  set  in  bad  weather. 

Tryst,  ( trist ,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  trywisan,  to  pledge  one’s 
faith.]  An  appointment  to  meet;  —  also,  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  ;  rendezvous ;  as,  a  lover’s  tryst.  (Scot.) 
v.  a.  or  n.  To  agree  to  meet,  as  another  person. 

Tsar,  (ear,)  n.  [Russ.]  Same  as  Czar,  q.  v. 

Tsari'na,  Tsaritss'a.  n.  [Russ.]  Same  as  Czarina,  q.v. 

Tsarsko'selo.  [Russ.,  imperial  town.]  A  town  of 
Russia,  13  m.  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  residence 
and  favorite  resort  of  the  imperial  family. 

Tset'sT?,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Glossinia  morsitans,  a  dipter¬ 
ous  insect,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  terrible 
pest  of  some  parts  of  S.  Africa.  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  house-fly,  of  a  brown  color,  with  four 
yellow  bars  across  the  abdomen.  The  wings  project 
considerably  beyond  the  abdomen.  The  proboscis  is 
adapted  for  piercing  the  skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  suck¬ 
ing  blood.  Its  bite,  harmless  to  man,  is  almost  certain 
death  to  an  ox,  horse,  or  dog.  Livingstone,  in  one  of 
his  journeys,  lost  43  fine  oxen  by  it. 


Taiing-ming-',  an  island  near  tho  coast  of  China,  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
river.  Ext.  abt.  40  m.  long  and  15  broad.  Lat.  31°  38' 
N.,  Lon.  120°  54'  E. 

Tsusima,  (soo-se-ma,)  an  island  oi  Japan,  in  the  Strait 
of  Corea,  45  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  12  m. ;  Lat.  340, 
40'  N.,  Lon.  129°  30'  E. 

Tu'am,  n  archiepiscopal  town  of  Ireland,  co.of  Galway, 
18  m.  from  Galway.  Manf.  Linens  and  canvas.  Pop.  8,000. 
Tuariks,  n.  pi.  See  Berbers. 

Tub,  )i.  [D.  tobbe ;  Ger.  zuber.]  An  open  wooden  vessel 
formed  with  staves,  heading,  and  hoops,  with  two  han¬ 
dles  so  as  to  be  carried  by  two  persons,  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes,  as  for  washing,  for  making  cheese, 
&c. ;  a  kind  of  short,  one-headed  cask,  or  small  circular 
vat.  —  Hence,  the  amount  which  a  tub  contains,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  measure  of  quantity  ;  as,  a  tub  of  butter. 

(Mining  )  A  cast-iron  cylinder  put  in  the  shaft  instead 
of  bricking,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  out  the  water  and 
making  it  rise  to  a  level.  (Sometimes  called  tubbing.) 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tubbed,  (tubd.)  To  plant,  set,  or 
pack  in  a  tub  ;  as,  to  tub  butter,  to  tub  a  plant. 

Tu'bal,  (Script.)  a  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2),  supposed 
to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Tubieni,  who  occupied 
the  N.E.  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Tubal-Cain,  (Script.)  son  of  Lantech  and  Zillah,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  art  of  forging  metals.  (Gen.  iv.  22.) 
Tub'bing,  n.  Materials  for  making  tubs. 

Tub'by.  a.  [From  tub. ]  Lacking  elasticity  or  fullness 
of  sound,  like  a  tub. 

Tube,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tubus.']  A  pipe,  siphon,  or  other  long 
hollow  body,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  other  purposes ;  a  con¬ 
duit;  a  sluice. 

(Optics.)  A  telescope,  or,  more  properly,  that  part  of 
it  into  which  the  lenses  are  fitted,  aud  by  which  they 
are  directed  and  used. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or  plants,  which, 
conveys  a  fluid  or  other  substance. 

(Bed.)  That  part  of  a  inonopetalous  corolla  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or  petals. 

— v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  tube  or  tubes. 

Tube'form.  Tii'bilbrm,  a.  [Lat.  tubus,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube  ;  tubular. 

Tu'ber,  n.  [Lat.,  from  tumere,  to  swell.]  (Bot.)  A 
subterranean  branch  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  ex¬ 
cessively  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  starch  in  its 
tissue.  It  has  upon  its  surface  a  number  of  little  buds, 
or  eyes  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  which  new 
plants  are  formed  the  succeeding  year.  The  potato  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke  are  good  illustrations  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  modification  of  a  stem.  —  Also  a  genus  of  Fungi. 
See  Truffle. 

(Anat.)  A  knot  or  swelling. 

Tubercle,  (tWber-kl,)  n.  [Fr.  tubercule;  Lat.  tuhercu- 
l urn,  from  tuber,  a  swelling.]  (Anat.)  A  swelling,  tumor, 
or  pimple  on  animal  bodies. 

(Med.)  A  diseased  deposit  from  the  blood,  which  may 
take  place  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  though 
it  occurs  most  generally  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the 
lungs.  Tuberculous  matter  is  in  the  first  instance  de¬ 
posited  in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  which, 
after  a  time  becomes  coagulated,  and  eventually  decom¬ 
posed,  and  acting  like  a  foreign  body,  induces  a  soften¬ 
ing  and  ultimately  an  ulceration  of  the  part,  causing 
those  suppurating  cavities  which  form  the  pathological 
features  of  Phthisis,  q.  v. 

(Bot.)  A  little  knob,  resembling  a  pimple,  found  on 
plants;  a  wart-like  excrescence  on  the  leaves  of  some 
lichens. 

Tuberoled,  (tu'ber-kld,)  a.  Having  tubercles;  as,  a 
tubercled  lung. 

Tuber'cular,  a.  Having  little  knobs  or  excrescences; 
tuberculated.  —  Tuberculose. 

Tuber'culate,  Tuber  ciliated,  a.  Same  as  Tu¬ 
bercular. 

Tu'bercule,  n.  (Bot.)  A  root  composed  of  tubers. 
Tuberculization,  (-za'shun,)  n.  (Med.)  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  tubercles ;  the  condition  of  becoming  affected 
with  tubercles. 

Tuber'culose,  Tuber  culous,  a.  Affected  by 

tubercles;  tubercular. 

Tuberiferous,  a.  [Lat.  tuber,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  or  yielding  tubers. 

Tube'-rose,  n.  [Fr.  tubereuse.]  (Bot.)  See  Polianthes. 
Tii'berose,  a.  Tuberous. 

Tuberos'ity,  n.  State  of  being  tuberous. 

(Anat.)  A  knob-like  protuberance  on  a  bone,  having- 
a  rough,  uneven  surface,  to  which  muscles  and  ligaments 
are  attached. 

Tu  berous,  a.  Covered  with  knobby  or  wart-like  pro¬ 
tuberances. 

(Bot.)  Resembling  a  tuber. 

Tub'-tish,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  ( Tringla 
hirundo),  a  fish  distinguished  by  its  large  pectoral  fins. 
Tubic'olse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Serpula. 

Tublfera,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Lamarck 
to  an  order  of  the  class  Polypi,  comprising  those  which 
are  united  upon  a  common  substance  fixed  at  its  base, 
and  whose  surface  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with 
retractile  hollow  tubes. 

Tub'illg',  n.  Actof  making  tubes  or  pipes. — A  length  of 
tube ;  a  set  or  series  of  tubes ;  material  for  making  tubes. 
Tubingen,  (too'bing-en,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wttr- 
temberg,  on  the  Neclcar,  59  m.  from  Strasburg.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  well-known  university.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths 
and  gunpowder.  Pop.  8,286. 

Tubipor'idte,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Alctonacea. 
Tub-mail,  n.;  pi.  Tud-men.  An  official  belonging 
to  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Tu'bular,  a.  [Fr.  tubulaire,  from  Lat.  tubulus,  dim- 
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of  tubus,  tube.]  Tubiform  ;  consisting  of  a  pipe;  fistu- 
lar;  as.  a  tubular  calyx. 

Tubular  Itridge,  n.  (Engineering.)  A  bridge  formed 
by  a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  t Lie  centre 
of  which  a  roadway  or  railroad  passes.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  bridge  of  this  kind  is  the  Britannia  Bridge 
(fig.  419),  for  although  the  bridge  since  carried  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  of  much  greater  total  length,  the 
width  of  each  of  its  constituent  spans  is  less.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  success  of  these  structures,  the  tubular 
form  has  been  toa  great  extent  superseded  by  the  lattice 
bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge  patented  in  1835  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  engineer  Itliiel  Torm,  and  since  that  time  much 
used  for  spanning  rivers  of  great  breadth.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  great  saving  in  the  material  of  which 
thesides  are  composed,  as  compared  with  the  solid  plated 
sides  of  the  tube.  The  lattice-bridge  derives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  bearing-beams,  or 
girders,  that  run  throughout  its  length  from  end  to  end, 
and  form  supports  for  the  transverse  beams  on  which 
the  joists  ami  flooring  are  laid  that  form  the  roadway. 

[There  are  two  trusses  on  either  side  of  the  roadway, 
which  are  firmly  bolted  together.  The  trusses  are 
formed  of  planks  or  scantlings,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  which  are  inclined  diagonally  to  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  rather  more  than  45°.  like  the  laths 
which  compose  a  piece  of  trellis-work,  and  fastened 
together  by  treenails  of  hard  wood  at  every  point  where 
the  planks  cross  each  other. 

Tii'bulute.  Tu'bulateil,  a.  Furnished  with  a  tube. 
Til  bn  la'tion.  n.  Construction  of  a  tube. 
Tubulibrancliia'ta,  n.  pi.  ( Zoiil .)  An  order  of 
hermaphrodite  gasteropodous  molluscs,  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
irregular  tube  in  which  the  branchiae  are  lodged. 
Tubu'lilbriii,  a.  [Let.  tubulus,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Like  a  small  tube  in  form  or  shape. 

Tll'blllose,  Tu'bulotis,  a.  I  Fr.  tubuleux.)  Longi¬ 
tudinally  hollow  ;  having  the  form  of  a  tube.  —  Con¬ 
taining  small  tubes ;  as,  a  tubulous  compound  flower.  — 
(Hot.)  Characterized  by  a  campaniform  border,  with  re¬ 
flex  segments,  springing  from  a  tube;  —  said  of  a  floret. 
Tu'bulure,  n.  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  tubular  opening  in 
a  retort. 

Tiic*a'no,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  S  m. 

from  Itapicuru  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tuck.  v.  a.  [Sw.  tocka,  to  contract,  to  draw  towards 
one.]  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  to  press  in 
or  together ;  to  fold  under;  to  gather  up  ;  as,  to  tuck  up 
an  article  of  dress.  —  To  inclose  by  pushing  bed-clothes 
close  around. 

— n.  A  rapier;  a  long,  narrow  sword.  —  An  horizontal 
plait  or  fold  made  in  a  garment  to  shorten  it ;  as,  to  take 
in  a  tuck. 

(Naut.)  That  part  of  a  ship  where  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  parts  are  brought  together  under  the  stern. 
Tuckalioe,  ( tuk-a-ho', )  n.  [N.  Amer.  Iud.,  bread.] 
(Bot.)  See  Jatropha  and  Pachyma. 

Tuck’ahoe,  in  New  Jersey,  a  creek  which  rises  in  the 
W.  border  of  Atlantic  co,  and  flows  S.E.  into  Great  Egg 
Harbor  Bay,  between  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  cos.  —  A 
post-village  of  Cape  May  co. 

Fiiek'ahoe,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Henrico  coun¬ 
ty. 

TucK'ahoe  River,  in  Maryland,  rises  in  Queen  Anne 
co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Choptank  River  between 
Caroline  and  Talbot  cos. 

Tuckasa's'a,  in  N.  Carolina, a.  village  of  Mecklenburg 
co.,  169  m.  YV.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Tiick'a*aw  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ocmulgee 
River  from  Pulaski  co. 

Tiiok'er,  n.  [From  tuck.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
tucks.  —  An  ornament  round  the  top  of  a  woman's  cor¬ 
set  to  shade  the  bosom. 

Tucker,  St.  George,  an  American  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  1752,  and  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  “The  American  Black- 
stone,”  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  independence  of 
the  U.  States,  and  bore  a  part  in  its  accomplishment, 
not  only  with  his  pen,  but  with  his  sword.  D.  1828. 
Tucker,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Cheat 
river,  surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Parsons.  Pup. 
(1897  )  6,640. 

Tucker's  Islan«l,or  Tucker’s  Beach,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay. 

Tuek'ertoil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  port 
of  entry  of  Burlington  co.,  on  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay, 
60  m.  S  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Tuck'-net,  n.  A  small  net  used  to  take  out  fish  from 
a  larger  one. 

TtlC'soil,  in  Arizona,  a  city,  cap.  of  Pima  co., about  175 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Prescott.  Pop.  (4897)  6,000. 

Tueumuu.  or  San  Miguel  de  Tucoman,  ( too-koo-man ',) 
a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  same 
name,  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  and  contains  some 
fine  churches  and  convents.  Its  principal  trade  is  in 
oxen  and  mules.  Here  the  independence  of  the  Plata 
provinces  was  first  promulgated,  and,  in  1816,  the  first 
congress  of  the  republic  was  held.  Lat.  26°  49'  S.,  Lon. 
64°  36'  W.  Pop.  10,000. 

Tudela.  (tno-da'la,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Queyles  and  the  Ebro,  55  m.  from 
Pampeluna;  pop.  7,500. 

Tu'tlor.  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families  of  Eng¬ 
land  allied  to  the  race  of  Plantagenets.  The  line  em¬ 
braced  five  sovereigns,  and  commenced  in  14S5  with 
Ilenrv  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  by  his  wife, 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title 


of  Henry  VII.;  from  him  the  crown  descended  to  his 
son  llenry  VIII.,  whose  son  Edward  VI.  succeeded,  and 
after  him  his  two  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  the  Tudor 
dynasty  expiring  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1603, 
when  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded. 

Tu'ilor  Architecture.  That  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
The  styles,  however,  to  which  this  term  is  applied  are 
many  and  widely  different,  including  the  Late  Perpen¬ 
dicular  Gothic,  the  Mixed  or  Elizabethan  style,  in  which 
Italian  details  were  introduced  in  buildings  otherwise 
Gothic,  and  the  Italian,  as  practised  by  Inigo  Jones  and 


Pig.  2534.  —  GATEWAY  IN  THE  TUDOR  STYLE. 

(Eud  of  the  15th  century.) 

his  contemporaries.  Some  writers  would  divide  the 
style  thus  denominated  into  early  and  late  Tudor,  the 
former  term  including  the  Late  Perpendicular  style,  in 
which  ornamental  details  were  profusely  introduced; 
while  the  latter  is  applied  to  those  in  which  Italian 
details  are  introduced,  aud  which  are  otherwise  distin¬ 
guished  as  Elizabethan.  Among  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  T.  A.  may  be  mentioned  the  gate¬ 
houses  (Fig.  2534) ;  the  numerous  turrets  and  chimneys ; 
the  beautiful  bay  and  oriel  windows;  the  roofs,  ceilings, 
and  panelled  wainscot  round  the  internal  walls. 

Tue'-iron,  (- i'um ,)  n.  Same  as  Tuyere. 

— pi.  A  pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs. 

Tuesday,  ( tuz’dp ,)  n.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to  their  god  Tuisco,  respecting 
whose  attributes  little  is  known.  The  Romans  held  it 
sacred  to  Mars,  and  called  it  Dies  Martis. 

Tu  fa,  Tu  If,  n.  [It.  tufa,  porous  ground.]  (Min.)  A 
name  applied  to  certain  porous  loose  rocks,  sometimes 
consisting  chiefly  of  calcareous  matter  deposited  from 
water  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  sometimes  of  fine  powdery  volcanic  dust  cemented 
more  or  less  completely  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  but 
generally  loose  and  spongy.  This  dust  consists  of  ma¬ 
terial  erupted  from  volcanoes,  and  under  the  microscope 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
the  silicious  cases  of  infusoria.  The  first-named  variety 
is  called  calcareous  tufa,  the  last-named  volcanic  tufa 
or  tuff.  Volcanic  tufa  is  the  material  under  which 
Pompeii  was  buried.  Similar  materials  have  been  depos¬ 
ited  in  places  where  there  are  no  other  indications  of 
volcanic  action,  and  occur  among  rocks  of  all  ages.  Cal¬ 
careous  tufa,  when  consolidated,  passes  into  Travertine. 

Tuft,  n.  [Fr.  touffe. J  A  collection  of  small  things  in  a 
knot  or  bunch ;  a  flexible  or  waving  cluster;  as,  a  tuft 
of  hair,  grass,  feathers,  flowers,  &c.  —  A  clump;  a  clus¬ 
ter  ;  a  group ;  as,  a  tuft  of  trees. 

(Bot.)  A  head  of  flowers,  each  elevated  on  a  partial 
stalk,  and  all  combining  to  form  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

— v.  a.  To  separate  or  divide  into  tufts.  —  To  furnish  or 
adorn  with  tufts. 

Tuft'ecI,  p.  a.  Adorned  with  a  tuft;  as,  a  tufted  cap. 
—  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters;  as,  a  tufted  grove. 

Tuft'-liunter,  n.  A  toady;  a  parasite;  a  hanger-on. 

Tuft'oubo rough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  county,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Tllft'y,a.  Adorned  with  tufts;  growinginclusters;  bushy. 

Tug.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tugged,  (tvgd.)  [A.  S.  tenn, 
pret.  tuge.]  To  drag  along  with  continued  or  persistent 
exertion:  to  haul  along;  to  pull,  drag,  or  draw  with 
great  effort ;  as,  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

— ».  n.  To  draw  or  pull  with  laborious  effort;  as,  to  tug 
against  the  stream.  —  To  labor;  to  strive;  to  struggle; 
to  contend. 

11  They  strenuously  tugged  for  their  liberty." — Hotve. 

— n.  A  drawing  or  hauling  with  force;  a  pull  with  strenu¬ 
ous  effort.  —  A  trace  or  drawing-strap'of  a  harness. 

(Naut.)  A  ship  used  for  the  purpose  of  towing  other 
vessels;  a  steam-tug,  q.  v. 

— pi.  (Mining.)  Hoops  of  iron  fastened  to  the  covers  to 
which  the  tackles  are  affixed. 

Tu'galo,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Oconee  coun- 

ty- 

Tugaloo'  River,  rises  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  Carolina, 
and  flowing  generally  S.E.,  unites  with  the  Kiowee 
River  near  Andersonville,  S.  Carolina,  to  form  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River. 

Tu'gentlbund.n.  [Ger.,  union  of  virtue.]  (Hist.)  A 
patriotic  association  formed  in  Prussia  after  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  in  1867.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  the  people 


of  that  country,  by  moral  instruction  and  discipline,  for 
better  times.  It  was  abolished  at  the  instigation  of  til 
French;  but  its  spirit  survived,  and  it  had  great  effect 
in  promoting  the  national  war  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 

Tug  ger,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tugs. 

Tug'gingly,  adv.  With  laborious  drawing  or  pulling. 

Tug'-irou,  (-i'um,)  n.  An  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a 
wagon,  to  which  a  tug  or  trace  may  be  attached  or 
made  fast. 

Tuition,  (-ish'un,)  n.  [Sp .tuicion;  Lat.  tuitio.)  In¬ 
struction  ;  teaching ;  act  or  business  of  conveying  or 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  schooling.  —  Price,  payment,  or  compensation 
charged  or  paid  for  instruction. 

Tui'tional,  Tui'tionary,  a.  Relating  to  tuition. 

Tula,  or  Toula,  (tuo'la,)  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  govt, 
of  same  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tulitza 
and  the  Upa,  106  m.  from  Moscow.  It  was  founded  in 
1509,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  imperial  manufactory  of 
arms,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  1712.  Pop.  60,000. 

Tu'la,  or  Montezuma,  a  river  of  Mexico,  falls  into  the 
Tampico  River  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Tula,  a  town  of  Mexico,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mexico  city. 

Tn'la-metal,  n.  [From  Tula,  in  Russia.]  ( Metall .) 
An  alloy  or  composition  of  silver,  lead,  aud  copper. 

Tulare',  in  California,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  5,592  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Kern  aud  King.  Lakes.  Kern  and  Tule.  Sur¬ 
face,  traversed  on  the  E.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between 
which  and  the  Coast  Rango  is  the  fertile  valley  of  San 
Joaquin.  Cap.  Visalia.  Pop.  (1897)  25,200. 

Tit  le,  in  California,  a  lake  of  Tulare  co.,  abt.  40  m.  long 
and  22  m.  broad. 

Tu  lip,  n.  [Fr.  tulipe;  D.  tulpe,  from  Turk,  tulban,  a 
turban.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  Tulipa,  q.  v. 

Tu'lipa,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Liliacete.  The  species  are  few,  but  the  varieties  are 
endless,  and  are  the  beautiful  bulbous  plants  called 
Tulips.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  there  was 
quite  a  mania  for  cultivating  tulips  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  most  extravagant  sums  were  given  for  bulbs  of  new 
varieties.  At  the  present  time,  Holland  supplies  Europe 
and  America  with  bulbs. 

Tulipoiua'iiia,  n.  A  peculiar  mania,  or  enthusiastic 
passion,  for  the  acquisition  or  cultivation  of  tulips. 

Tu'lip-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Liriodendron. 

Tiillulio'ma,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Coffee  co., 
70  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Tiillamore',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's  co.,  and 
nearly  divided  in  two  portions  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  50  m.  from  Dublin;  pop.  5,200. 

Tulle,  (te(r)l,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Correze,  on  the  Correze,  45  m.  from  Limoges.  Manuf. 
Woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and  lace  (known  as  point  de  Tulle). 
Pop.  13,073. 

Tullus  Host  i  'litis,  the  third  mythical king  of  Rome, 
and  successor  of  Numa.  His  reign  was  a  series  of  wars 
with  Alba,  the  Veii,and  the  Sabines.  The  legend  of  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  forms 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Alban  war. 

Tul'ly,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lewis  co.,  192  m.  N.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

Tully,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Tully.  in  Ohio,  a  toAvnship  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Tul'ly  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Tul'ly  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onon¬ 
daga  co.,  130  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Tiiliiia'ro,  or  Tulmero,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  50  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Caracas;  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Tulpeliock'en,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  which  rises 
in  Lebanon  eo„and  flowing  E. S.E. ,  enters  the  Schuylkill 
River  near  Reading.  —  A  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  20 
m.  S.W.  of  Pottsville. 

Tumble,  (tum'bl,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tumbian;  Fr.  tomber,  to 
fall,  from  It.  toinbolare,  to  fall  topsy-turvy.]  To  roll,  or 
roll  about  by  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other;  as,  to 
tumble  and  toss  about  in  bed,  tumbling  waves,  &c.  —  To 
fall  or  come  down  suddenly,  violently,  or  precipitately; 
to  roll  down  ;  as,  to  tumble  from  a  house-top.  —  To  play 
tricks  of  mountebankery  by  various  librations.  move¬ 
ments,  and  contortions  of  the  body ;  as,  to  tumble  for  a 
livelihood. 

To  tumble  home,  to  bend  inward,  as  a  ship’s  sides. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence;  to  precipitate,  or 
throw  down  or  headlong  ;  to  cause  to  fall,  turn,  or  roll ; 
to  turn  over  or  throw  about  for  examination  or  search¬ 
ing; —  sometimes  with  over;  as,  after  tumbling  over 
everything  he  could  not  find  what  he  wanted.  —  To 
rumple;  to  disturb;  to  throw  into  disarrangement  or 
disorder;  as,  to  tumble  bed-clothes. 

To  tumble  down,  to  throw  or  fling  down  negligently. — 
To  tumble  out,  to  throw  or  roll  out ;  as,  to  tumble  one’s 
self  out  of  bed,  to  tumble  out  baggage  from  a  railroad  car. 

— n.  A  fall ;  a  rolling  over  ;  act  of  tumbling. 

Tuin'bler,  n.  One  who  tumbles;  — also, one  who  makes 
somersaults,  or  performs  tricks  of  mountebankery.  —  A 
large  drinking-glass  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  of  the  form 
of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone ;  —  so  named  because 
originally  it  was  made  with  a  pointed  bottom,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  set  on  end  without  tumbling  or  fall¬ 
ing  over.  —  Also,  the  contents  of  such  a  glass;  as,  mix 
me  a  tumbler  of  punch.  —  A  sort  of  dog,  so  called  from 
his  practice  of  tumbling  before  he  attacks  his  game.-- 
A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  which  is  accustomed 
to  tumble  or  turn  over  during  its  flight. 

Tiiiii'blerful,  n. ;  pi.  Tumblerfuls.  So  much  as  a 
tumbler  will  hold. 

Tum'bling-bay,  n.  A  weiriuacanalorwater-coursa 
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Tnra'bt-el,  Tumbril,  n.  [Fr.  tombereau,  a  dung- 1 
cart.]  A  dung  cart. —  A  cuckiug-stool  for  scolds.  —  A 
sort  of  low  carriage  with  two  wheels. 

— In  Englaud,  a  wicker  cage  for  holding  hay  forslieep,  etc. 

(Mil.)  A  two-wheeled  covered  cart,  used  for  arnuni- 
tion,  miners’  and  pioneers’  tools,  &c. 

Tumefaction.  (-fdk'shun,)n.  [Fr. ;  see  Tumefy.]  Act 
or  process  of  swelling,  or  rising  into  a  tumor.— A  swell¬ 
ing  ;  a  tumor. 

Tu'niefy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tumifier,  from  Lat.  tumeo,  to  swell, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  swell,  or  cause  to  swell ;  as, 
tumefied  language. 

— v.  rt.  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumor ;  as,  a  tumefied  joint. 

Tll'mid,  a.  [Fr.  tumide ;  Lat.  tumidus ,  from  tumeo ,  to 
swell.]  Protuberant ;  bulging  ;  rising  above  the  sur¬ 
face  or  level;  as,  tumid  hills.  (Milton.)  —  Being  swelled, 
enlarged,  or  distended:  as.  tumid  flesh.  —  Putty;  pom¬ 
pous;  bombastic;  turgid;  euphuistic;  swelling  or  in¬ 
flated  in  sound,  sense,  or  substance;  as,  a  tumid  style 
of  diction. 

Tiiiiiiil'ity,  Tu  mid  ness,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tumiditas.] 
State  of  being  swelled,  distended,  dilated,  or  puffed  up  ; 
turgidity. 

Tu'midly,  ado.  In  a  swelling  or  inflated  manner. 

Tn'mor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  tumeo ,  to  swell.]  (Surg.)  In 
its  widest  acceptation,  a  swelling  of  any  kind  on  any 
part  of  the  body  ;  but  usually  restricted  to  a  swelling  of 
a  permanent  nature,  while  such  as  arise  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  disappear  along  with  the  cause,  are  usually 
known  as  tumefactions.  T.  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  sarcomatous,  or  such  as  are  firm  and  of  a  fleshy  con¬ 
sistence;  and  encysted,  consisting  of  a  sac  containing 
matter  more  or  less  pulpy  or  fluid.  Of  each  of  these, 
surgeons  distinguish  several  kinds. 

TumorecI,  (tu'merd,)  a.  Distended  ;  swollen  ;  inflated. 

Tump,  v.  a.  [W.  twmp,  a  hillock.]  To  lay  or  form  a 
mass  of  earth  round  a  plant.  —  To  draw  or  drag,  as  an 
animal  after  it  has  been  slaughtered.  (Local,  U.  States.) 

Tump'-Iine,  n.  A  band  or  strap  fastened  across  a 
man’s  forehead  to  aid  in  his  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back. 
(Local,  U.  States.) 

Tiim'-tuni,  n.  A  West  Indian  dish  of  boiled  plantain 
beaten  to  a  jelly. 

Tu'inular,  a.  [From  Lat.  tumulus,  a  heap.]  Formed 
in  a  heap  ;  being  in,  or  consisting  of,  a  heap  or  hillock. 

Tu'mult,  n.  [Fr.  tumulte,  from  Lat.  tumultus .]  Violent 
agitation  or  commotion,  with  confusion  of  sounds;  as, 
“What  tumult’s  in  the  heavens?”  ( Shake .) —  Commo¬ 
tion,  agitation,  or  disturbance  of  a  multitude,  usually 
attended  with  great  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion  of 
voices;  popular  ferment  or  turbulence. —  High  excite¬ 
ment;  perturbation;  bustle;  stir;  irregular  or  dis¬ 
ordered  motion  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  passions. 

‘Tiiniult'uary,a.  Tumultuous;  disorderly ;  confused ; 
attended  by  riot ;  as,  tumultuary  agitation.  —  Hestless; 
unquiet;  perturbed;  as,  “  Men  without  religion  live 
always  in  a  tumultuary  state.”  —  Atterbury. 

Tu  in  (i  I  (  nous,  x.  [Fr.  tumultueux.]  Full  of  tumult, 
bustle,  or  confusion;  attended  by  riot  or  tumult;  dis¬ 
orderly;  as,  a  tumultuous  flight.  —  Noisy;  confused;  ir¬ 
regular;  full  of  boisterousness  or  agitation:  as,  a 
tumultuous  meeting.  —  Disturbed;  violently  worked  or 
moved. — -Turbulent;  violent;  tending  to  sedition;  as, 
a  tumultuous  appeal  to  the  mob. 

Tiiniiilt'uously,  adv.  In  adisorderly  manner;  with 
tumult  or  turbulence. 

Tumiilt'uoiisness,  n.  State  of  being  tumultuous. 

Tu  in  II I  us,  it. :  pi.  Tumuli.  [Lat.,  from  tumeo,  to  be 
swollen.)  (Archxol.)  A  barrow,  or  artificial  mound  of 
earth,  often  covering  an  ancient  tomb  or  sepulchre.  The 
practice  of  rearing  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead  may  be  traced  to  remote  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  had  doubtless  its  origin  in  the  heaps  of  earth 
displaced  by  interment,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  warrior  or  chief,  it  became  the  practice  to  raise 
into  the  size  and  form  of  the  barrow,  or  T ,  which  is  found 
all  over  northern  Europe,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 1 
land  to  Upsuia  in  Sweden, and  the  steppesof  the  Ukraine.  [ 
Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  erected  among  all  the  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as  of 
Europe,  and  they  are  found  in  numbers  in  North 
America.  Some  of  the  larger  T.,  barrows,  are  but 
partially  artificial ;  natural  mounds  having  been  added 
to,  or  shaped  into,  the  form  which  it  was  wished  that 
they  should  take.  See  Megalithic  Monuments. 

’Tllil,  n.  [Fr.  tonne ,  tonneau ,  a  cask.]  A  large  cask  ;  an 
oblong  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle,  like  a  pipe, 
puncheon,  or  hogshead,  girt  with  hoops,  and  used  for 
stowing  various  kinds  of  merchandise  for  convenience  of 
carriage,  as  brandy,  oil,  sugar,  skins,  &c.  — In  England, 
a  liquid  measure  of  capacity,  containing  252  gallons,  or 
4  hogsheads.  —  A  proverbial  term  for  a  large  quantity. 
— Also,  a  contemptuous  appellation  given  to  a  drunkard. 

(Com.)  Same  as  Ton,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  tuns  or  casks  ;  as,  to  tun  wine  or  oil. 

Tunable,  (tun'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  tuned  or  put  in 
tune;  —  hence,  harmonious;  melodious;  musical. 

Tun'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  tunable. 

Tuii'ably,  adv.  In  a  tunable  or  musical  manner. 

,('iinaniagii(mt.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
McKean  co.,  220  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Tim'-bellieil,  a.  [ Tun  and  belly.]  Having  a  belly 
shaped  like  a  tun ;  —  hence,  big-bellied. 

Tllllbrillge,  (tun'brij,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  river  Tun,  28  m.  from  London.  Manuf. 
Toys  and  pottery.  Pop.  5,000. 

Tun'bridg-e,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Witt  coun¬ 
ty- 

Tunbridg'e,  in  Vermont,  a  post-townsliip  of  Orange 
co.,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Tnn'bridg'e  Wells,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 


within  5  or  6  m.  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge.  Manuf. 
Toys  and  leather;  —  but  its  importance  is  derived  from 
the  mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  12,000. 

Tune,  n.  [Fr.  ton ;  Lat.  tonus= Gr.  tonos,  a  note  of  the 
voice.]  Sound ;  note. 

(Mus.)  A  short  air  or  melody  ;  a  series  of  musical 
notes  in  some  particular  measure,  and  consisting  ot  a 
single  series,  for  one  voice  or  instrument,  the  eflect  of 
which  is  melody ;  or,  a  union  of  two  or  more  series  or 
parts  to  be  sung  or  played  in  concert,  the  effect  of  which 
is  harmony ;  as,  a  lively  fane,  a  psalm  tune,  & c. — Cor¬ 
rect  intouation  in  singing:  or  playing;  state  of  giving 
the  proper  application  of  sounds;  harmonious  sym¬ 
pathy  or  accordance;  concert  of  the  parts  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  due  harmony; 
as,  that  pianoforte  is  out  of  tune. —  Hence,  by  analogy, 
proper  state  for  use  or  application  ;  right  disposition  or 
tendency;  order;  concord;  fit  temper  or  humor;  har¬ 
mony  of  parts  ;  as,  he  is  not  iu  good  turn  for  his  work. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  tune  ;  to  harmonize  to  put  into  a  state 
adapted  to  produce  the  proper  sounds;  as.  to  tune  a 
violin. —  Hence,  to  place  in  proper  or  suitable  order  or 
disposition.  —  To  attune  ;  to  adapt  in  style  of  music ;  to 
give  tone  to. — To  sing  melodiously  or  harmoniously. 

— v.  n.  To  form  accordant  musical  sounds.  —  To  hum;  to 
sing  without  articulating  words. 

Tune'flll.  a.  Harmonious;  melodious;  musical. 

Tiine'fully,  adv.  In  a  tuneful,  or  melodious  manner. 

TuneTess,  a.  Destitute  of  tune  or  melody. 

Tun'er,  n.  One  who  tunes;  specifically,  one  whose 
business  is  to  put  musical  instruments  iu  proper  tune. 

Tling'state,  a.  [Kr.J  (Chem.)  See  Tungsten. 

Tung  sten,  n.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  tung,  heavy,  and  sten, 
stone.]  (Chem.)  T.  is  a  metal  found  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  form  of  an  acid  in  Scheelite  or  tungstate  of 
lime,  and  Wolfram,  a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  metal  itself,  which  is  of  an  iron-gray  color,  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  tungstate  of  lime  by  a  process  interest¬ 
ing  only  to  the  scientific  chemist.  Its  alloys  are  unim- 
portaut.  Steel  containing  T.  is  said  to  have  remarkable 
properties,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  metal.  It  forms  two  oxides,  a 
binoxide  ( WOj),  a  heavy  black  powder,  and  the  teroxide, 
or  Tungstic  acid  (WO3),  its  only  important  compound. 
This  acid  is  readily  procured  in  an  impure  condition, 
by  heating  scheelite  or  wolfram  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  metals,  leaving  the  tungstic  acid 
behind  as  an  insoluble  residue.  The  anhydrous  acid  is 
of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  color,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  with  which  it 
forms  soluble  salts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
tungstate  of  soda,  used  as  an  antiflammable  agent  in 
starch.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
tungstate  of  soda  and  glue,  a  compound  of  tungstic  acid 
glue  is  obtained  which  at  30°  to40°is  so  elastic  as  to  admit 
of  beingdrawn  out  into  very  thinsheets.  On  cooling,  this 
mass  becomes  solid  and  brittle,  but  on  being  heated  it 
becomes  again  soft  and  plastic.  This  material  has  been 
successfully  employed,  instead  of  albumen,  in  calico 
printing,  iu  order  to  fix  the  aniline  colors  upon  cotton; 
the  further  applications  of  this  substance  are  as  tannin, 
but  the  resulting  leather  becomes  as  hard  and  stiff  as  a 
plank  of  wood.  The  preparation  is  recommended  as  a 
lute  or  cement.  The  tungstate  of  lead  appears  to  offer 
decided  advantages  as  a  white  pigment;  in  fact,  if  tung¬ 
stic  acid  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  we 
should  have  a  number  of  valuable  pigments  from  this 
source.  The  compounds  of  this  metal,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  poisonous ;  they  resemble  those  of  molybdenum 
very  closely,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  atomic 
number  and  specific  gravity  of  T.  are  nearly  double 
those  of  molybdenum. — At.  weight  183't>;  spec.  grav.  7‘3  ; 
Symbol  W  (from  the  Latin  name  Wolframium,  from  the 
mineral  Wolfram ,  in  which  T.  was  first  louud). 

Tung,,stic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tungsten. 

Tu  ugu  ragua.  ( tonn-goo-ra'gwa,)  a  volcano  of  Ecuador, 
16,424  ft.  high  ;  Lat.  1°  29'  S.,  Lon.  79°  20'  W. 


Tunjfll'ses,  a  wandering  native  race  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
who  cover  nearly  the  whole  S.E.  portion  of  that  vast 
territory.  They  are  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yenisei,  whence  they  extend  all  the  way  eastward  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

Tu'nic,  n.  [Fr.  tunique,  from  Lat.  tunica.]  ( Antiq .)  A 
garment  worn  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes  under  the 
toga  and  next  to  the  skin.  It  was  generally  of  wool  of 
a  white  color,  and  reached  below  the  knee. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  long  white 
under-garment  worn  by  the  clergy  when  officiating. 

—A  garment  formerly  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail ;  hence, 
among  the  moderns,  a  loose-fitting  jacket  or  body-coat; 
as,  a  soldier’s  tunic,  a  boy’s  tunic. 

(Bot.)  An  integument, 
as  of  a  seed. 

(Anat.)  A  membrane  that 
covers  or  composes  some 
part  or  organ;  as,  the  tunic 
of  the  eye. 

Tn'nica,  in  Mississippi,  a 
N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi ;  area,  450  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Coldwater  and 
Tunica.  Surface,  flat ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cup. 

Tunica.  Pop.  (1897)  14,100. 

Tunic'ata,  n.  pi,  (ZoSl.) 

A  class  of  animals  many  of 
which  are  known  as  ascid- 
ians  (q.  v.)  or  sea-squirts, 
and  which  are  believed  to 

be  related,  at  a  low  level,  boltenia  pedunculata. 
with  the  vertebrates.  Most  (Reduced  to  l-18th  of  its  size.) 


1  of  them  display  vertebrate  characteristics  as  larvae,  and 
some  do  so  in  adult  life. 

Tti'nicate,  Tu'nicateil,  a.  [Fr.  tunique,  from  Lat. 
tunicare.]  Covered  with  a  tunic;  coated  witli  layers;  as, 
a  tunicated  tuber. 

Tuuicle,  (tu'ni-kl,)  n.  [Lat.  tunicula,  dim.  of  tunica.] 
A  tunic,  integument,  or  natural  covering;  as,  distinct 
plants  under  one  common  tunicle. 

Tun  ing,  n.  (Mus.)  The  art  of  adjusting  the  several 
sounds  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  as  to  produce  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  correct  scale,  as  well  as  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  two  or  more  instruments  agree  with  each  other,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  be  played  in  concert.  All  instru¬ 
ments  are  liable  to  change  their  tone ;  this,  however, 
in  some,  such  as  the  horn,  flute,  &c.,  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  as  all  the  parts,  if  changed  at  all,  change  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  whole  effect  of  temperature  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  lengthening  the  pipe  of  which  the  instrument 
consists.  Others,  however,  as  violins,  harps,  drums,  &c., 
require  T.  every  time  they  are  played  ;  thus  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  performer  to  understand  the  art  of  T.  him¬ 
self.  Organs,  harmoniums,  pianofortes,  are  extremely 
liable  to  alter  their  toue ;  wet,  cold,  heat,  removing 
from  one  room  to  another,  all  these  causes  will  tend  to 
put  them  out  of  tune,  more  especially  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment;  and  even  if  exposed  to  none  of  these  evils,  they 
will  require  T.  at  certain  intervals,  owing  to  the  various 
parts  being  unconnected  aud  subject  to  separate  acci¬ 
dent  and  unequal  wear. 

Tuu'ing-fork,  n.  (Mus.)  A  steel  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  handle  and  two  prongs,  which,  when  struck 
against  the  table,  or  some  hard  substance,  produces  a 
certain  fixed  note,  by  which  the  pitch  of  voices  or  in¬ 
struments  is  determined.  There  are  forks  of  various 
tones,  but  the  A  and  C  forks  are  most  commonly  used. 

Tiiii'ingr-haminer,  Tuning-key,  n.  (Mus.)  An 
implement  for  tuning  pianofortes. 

Tu  nis,  a  kingdom  or  regency  of  N.  Africa,  now  under 
the  armed  protection  of  France,  is  principally  between 
Lat.  33°  and  37°  N.,  Lon.  9°  and  11°  E.  ;  having  S.E.  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  N.W.  Algeria,  S.  and  W.  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Mediterranean  ;  area,  roughly 
estimated  at  50,000  sq.  m.  On  the  eastern  coast  are 
those  deep  indentations  know  n  as  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
Little  Syrtis,  and  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet;  and  on  the 
N.,  the  Gulf  of  T.  and  Bizerta.  The  N.  portion  of  the 
country  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  but  all  the  S.  part  is 
a  plain  or  level,  and  still  (as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  it  formed  one  of  their  granaries)  extremely  fertile. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Majerdah,  which,  after  a  course 
of  140  m.,  falls  into  the  Gull  of  T.  The  minerals  are  silver, 
copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  salt  The  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  millet,  olives,  dates, 
grapes,  tobacco,  hemp,  indigo,  cotton,  senna,  and  opium. 
Buffaloes,  sheep,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen  constitute  the 
chief  domestic  animals;  while  the  lion,  panther,  ounce, 
lynx,  w'ild  boar,  wolf,  and  bison  comprise  the  princi¬ 
pal  wild  ones,  or  the  carnivora.  The  commerce  of 
T.  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  Barhary  states, 
the  exports  and  manufactures  consisting  of  soap,  mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  shawls,  red  skull-cap*  nr  the  fez;  these, 
with  wheat,  wax,  olives,  dates,  hides,  alfa  grass,  and 
feathers,  comprise  the  chief  items  of  export  and  trade. 
The  Bey  of  T.,  though  nominally  the  viceroy- of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  is  virtually  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  the 
authority  with  whom  all  European  states  directly  treat 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  T. ;  his  power  is  des¬ 
potic,  the  Divan  merely  confirming  what  he  decides  to 
propose.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  though  the  Tunisians  are  very  tolerant  in  matters 
of  faith.  The  chief  towns  are  Tunis,  the  cap.,  Kairwan, 
Susa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  Ilax,  Cabes,  Monastes,  and 
Beja — This  region,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  centre 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Romans  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
to  tlve  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  Vandals 
settled  themselves  in  Africa.  In  690  it  became  subject 
to  the  Caliphs ;  conquered  by  Barbarossa  in  1534,  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1537,  taken  anew-  in  1570  by  the 
Turks,  it  gradually  regained  independence.  Became  a 
French  protectorate  iu  1881.  Pop.  (1897)  1,650,000. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  and  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  northern  Africa,  is  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  lies  in  Lat.  36°  48'  N., 
Lon.  10°  16'  2"  E.,  abt.  3  m.  S.W.  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Carthage.  The  whole  city  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and  on  all  the  eminences  without  the  walls  are 
erected  outworks  or  forts.  In  1881  France  sent  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Tunis  with  the  object  of  securing  Algeria 
against  incursions  of  Tunisian  tribes,  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country,  and  under  form  of  a  treaty, 
signed  May  12,  virtually  reduced  the  Bey  to  a  state  of 
vassalage.  Lake  Tunis  separates  it  from  its  port  Go- 
letta.  Its  pop.,  larger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
African  city,  Cairo  excepted,  is  about  125,000,  of  whom 
about  30.000  are  Jews. 

Tunis,  (Bay  of.)  a  deep  indentation  of  (4ie  Mediterranean, 
comprehending  a  coast  of  120  m.,  in  the  most  interior 
part  of  which  is  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  lies  between  capes 
Bon  and  Farina,  and  its  entrance  is  45  m.  wide. 

Tllii'jn,  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  a  town  of  thedept. 
of  Boyaca,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  B  igot.i.  Pop.  (1897)  9,600. 

TimSti-rs.  or  Dunkers,  a  religious  denomination  found¬ 
ed  in  1708,  in  Schwartzenau,  Germany.  The  name  T. 
(from  the  German  tunken,  to  dip)  was  originally  given 
them  as  a  nickname  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Men- 
nonites.  They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode 
of  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  while  kneel¬ 
ing  head  first  under  water,  so-  that  the  motion  resem¬ 
bles  the  act  of  tumbling.  They  are  also  called  German 
Baptists,  while  they  themselves  take  the  name  of  Bre- 
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■tbren,  in  accordance  with  Matt,  xxiii.  8:  “All  ye  are' 
brethren.”  Between  1719  and  1729  they  all  emigrated 
to  America,  to  which  country  the  denomination  has  since 
been  confined.  They  have  dispersed  themselves  through 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  Their  church  government  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Baptists,  except  in  the  choosing  of  their 
ministers.  From  the  T.,  as  a  sect,  must  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  Seventh-Day  T.,  also  called  the  German  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists.  They  were  established  by  Conrad  Beis- 
sel.  a  native  of  Germany,  who  separated  himself  from 
the  T.  society  at  Miihlbach  (Mill  Creek),  in  Lancaster 
co..  Pa.,  and  went  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cocalico,  where  he  wasjoined  by  many  of  the  society  from 
Mill  Creek,  who  settled  around  him  in  isolated  cottages. 
In  1733  a  monastic  society  was  established,  constituting, 
with  the  buildings  subsequently  erected  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  the  irregular  inclosed  village  of  Ephrata.  The 
habit  of  the  Capuchins  or  White  Friars  was  adopted  by 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Monastic  names  were 
given  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.  In  1740  there 
were  36  single  brethren  in  the  cloister  and  35  sisters, 
and  at  one  time  the  society,  including  the  members  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  nearly  3ul).  Alter 
1777  the  society  at  Ephrata  began  to  decline,  and  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  early  Seventh-bay  T.  few  traces 
are  now  to  be  found  there.  Their  principal  settlement 
is  now  at  Snowhill,  on  Autietam  Creek,  in  Franklin  co., 
Pa.  See  Baptists. 

'ail ii k liun  nock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  which 
flows  into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Tunk- 
hannock.  —  A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co.,  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Scranton;  pop.  abt.  2,0o0.  —  A  mountain  in  the 
N.E.  of  Wyoming  co. 

Tun'  liage,  n.  An  inelegant  orthography  of  Tonnaoe,  q.  v. 

Tun'nel,  n.  [Fr.  tannetle ,  dim.  of  tonne. ,  a  ton.]  A  fun¬ 
nel  ;  a  tun-dish. —  The  opening  in  a  chimney  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  smoke;  a  flue;  a  funnel;  a  smoke-stack. 

( Civ.  Engin.)  A  tubular  opening,  or  an  arched  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  cut  through  a  hill,  a  mouutain,  a 
rock,  an  eminence,  or  under  a  river  or  town,  to  carry 
a  canal,  road,  railway,  Ac.,  in  an  advantageous  and 
straignt  course.  The  construction  of  T  is  by  no  means 
of  recent  origin,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  they 
have  become  common.  The  outlet  for  the  Lake  Copais 
in  Bceotia  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  labor 
of  man.  The  great  T.  in  Samos,  which  was  seven  sta¬ 
dia  long,  was  driven  through  a  mountain  900  ft.  high,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  bed  of  a  channel  to  convey 
water  from  a  natural  source  to  the  city  of  Samos.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  works  of  this  kind  in  modern 
times  is  the  T.  carried  under  the  Thames,  to  connect  the 
lower  parts  of  London,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
with  one  another  by  a  convenient  roadway,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  necessity  of  building  a  bridge,  which  in  that 
.spot  would  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Its  total  length,  between  the  shafts,  is  1,200  feet:  its 
total  cost  was  $2,273,57 0 ;  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
Jn  1843.  Tunnels  of  much  greater  length  and  difficulty 
have,  however,  since  been  constructed.  More  than  one 
of  these  has  beeu  constructed  under  the  Thames.  Of 
these  the  Black  wall  T.,  opened  to  use  May  22,  1897,  is 
•6,200  feet  long  arid  27  feet  in  internal  diameter,  being 
the  largest  subaqueous  T.  yet  constructed.  About  half 
of  it  is  lined  with  great  iron  plates,  and  it  has  a  width 
sufficient  for  two  carriage-ways  and  two  foot-ways.  The 
“T.  under  the  Severn  is  4%  miles  long,  and  that  under 


Fig.  2536. — tunnel  in  Switzerland. 

(Oa  the  road  from  Brunnen  to  Fluelen.) 
the  Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  about 
1  mile  long.  An  effort  to  tunnel  the  Hudson  at  New 
York  resulted  in  failure,  but  the  East  river  is  being 
successfully  tunnelled.  Of  rock  cuttings,  the  first  great 
enterprise  of  modern  times  was  the  excavation  ot  the 
Mt.  Cenis  T.,  7%  miles  long,  through  the  heart  of  an 
Alpine  mountain.  This  was  pierced  by  gunpowder 
blasting,  the  blast  holes  being  excavated  by  compressed 
air,  for  which  external  water-power  was  employed. 
This  work  occupied  from  1859  to  1870,  and  that  of  the 
Hoosac  T.t  in  Massachusetts,  4%  miles  long,  from  1856 


to  1873,  the  delay  largely  due  to  lack  of  funds.  These 
acliievemedts  have  beeu  much  surpassed  in  more  recent 
times,  through  the  aid  of  more  powerful  explosives  and 
more  rapid  processes  of  rock  boring.  The  St.  Gothaid 
T.  is  2  miles  longer  than  the  Mt.  Cenis,  yet  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  Arlberg  T.,  6'38 
miles  in  length,  begun  in  1880,  was  opene  d  to  travel  iu 
1883.  In  1893  was  begun  a  still  greater  enterprise,  the 
Simplon  T.,  the  full  length  of  which  is  to  be  12%  miles. 
These  Alpine  tunnels  have  been  in  a  measure  matched 
by  several  railroad  tunnels  in  the  United  States,  while 
that  constructed  for  the  Croton  aqueduct  is  33  miles 
iu  length,  much  of  it  driven  through  rock.  Ail  mining 
drifts  are  nearly  tunnels,  and  some  of  these  are  of  great 
length,  the  Sutro  T.,  in  Nevada,  being  4%  miles  long. 
Still  another  class  of  tunnels  are  those  driven  by  Chi¬ 
cago  under  Lake  Michigan  to  a  distance  of  4  miles  from 
shore,  to  obtain  a  pure  water  supply.  The  greatest  7’. 
yet  projected  is  that  under  the  British  channel  from 
England  to  France.  The  project,  however,  seems  to 
present  no  serious  physical  difficulties,  though  it  has, 
up  to  this  time,  met  with  insurmountable  political 
ones. 

Tun'iiel  City,  in  TFis.,  a  P.-Y.  of  Monroe  co. 

Tiiii'nel-net.  n.  A  net  having  a  wide  mouth  at  one 
extremity,  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other. 

Tun'nel-|>it,  Tun'nol-sliaft.  n.  A  shaft  sunk 
from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  a  tunnel,  for  ventilation 

Tliii'nelton.  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  P.-V.  of  Preston  co. 

Tun  ny,  n.  [Fr.  thon .]  (Zool.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish,  family  Scombridse.  The  T.  of  Europe  has  been 
known  and  celebrated  from  a  very  remote  time,  and  at 
present  forms  a  valuable  source  of  profit  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Though  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Mackerel 
in  form,  it  is  a  *ar  larger  and  stouter  fish,  acquiring 
sometimes  the  size  of  9  feet,  and  the  weight  of  500 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  delicious,  though 
very  solid  food,  as  firm  as  sturgeon,  but  of  a  finer  fla¬ 
vor.  The  American  T.,  or  Horse-mackerel  ( T.  sec  undo- 
dor  sal  is),  found  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  from 
9  to  12  feet  long,  and  attains  a  weight  of  1,000  pounds. 
It  is  not  liked  by  fishermen  on  account  of  its  injuring 
their  nets ;  and  its  flesh,  though  possessing  a  fine  mack¬ 
erel  taste,  is  rarely  used,  except  for  mackerel  bait. 

Tun  stall.  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  4  m. 
from  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Manuf.  Tiles  and  pottery. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Tuiiiing''want,  or  Tuna,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Tuiluyan',  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  dept,  of 
Meudoza,  flows  into  the  Guauacache  Lagoon,  after  a  N.E. 
course  of  200  m. ;  Lat.  34°  S  ,  Lon.  66°  30'  W. 

Tlioltimno.  a  river  of  California,  rises  in  Tuolumne 
co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  San  Joaquin  River  abt.  40 
m.  S.E.  of  Stockton. —  A  N.  central  co. ;  area,  2,000  sq. 
m.  liivers.  Stanislaus,  and  Tuolumne,  and  the  middle 
fork  of  Stanislaus  River.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the 
E.,  and  level  and  fertile  in  the  YV.  Min.  Gold.  Cap. 
Sonora.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,500. 

— A  village  of  Stanislaus  co.,  on  t lie  Tuolumne  river,  7  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Tup,  n.  In  England,  a  ram;  a  male  sheep. 

Tup,  v.  n.  and  a.  [Ger.  tuppen. J  To  butt  with  the  head, 
as  a  ram.  —  To  cover  or  copulate,  as  a  ram. 

Tu'pelo,  n.  (But.)  The  common  name  of  Nyssa,  a 
genus  of  trees,  order  Alangiacese,  natives  of  N.  America, 
chiefly  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States;  having 
simple,  alternate  leaves,  mostly  entire;  greenish,  incon¬ 
spicuous  flowers  at 
the  extremity  of  long 
stalks;  the  fruit  a 
drupe.  N.  villosa  (Fig. 

2537)  attains  a  height 
of  60  to  70  feet.  It  is 
often  called  Black 
Gum-tree.  N.  tomen- 
tosa,  the  Large  T.,  is  a 
lofty  and  beautiful 
tree,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  en¬ 
largement  of  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  which  is 
sometimes  8  or  9  feet 
in  diameter,  while  at 
no  great  height  the 
diameter  diminishes 
to  15  or  20  inches.  The  fruit  resembles  a  small  olive, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  same  way  by  the  French  settlers 
in  America.  N.  candicans  or  capitata,  the  Ogechee 
Lime  or  Sour  Gum-tree,  is  a  small  tree,  of  which  the 
fruit  is  very  acid,  and  is  used  like  that  of  the  lime.  The 
wood  of  ali  the  species  is  soft,  that  of  the  Large  T.  re¬ 
markably  so. 

Tupi'sa.  or  Tupi’za.  a  town  of  Bolivia,  140  m.  S.  of 
Chuquisaca;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Tupunjt'a'to  Mountain,  one  of  the  Chilian  Andes, 
45  in.  E.  of  Santiago,  15,000  ft.  high  ;  Lat.  33°  10'  S. 

Turanian  Family  ofLaiignagesJiii  rai'ne-dtt.) 
(Philology.)  One  of  the  three  great  families  of  lan¬ 
guages  into  which  modern  philology  has  divided  all  the 
spoken  and  dead  dialects  of  the  world.  The  term 
Turanian  is  used  in  opposition  to  Aryan ,  and  refers  to  the 
nomadic  races  of  Asia  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  or 
Aryan  races.  The  Turanian  group  of  languages  consists 
of  two  great  divisions,  the  northern  and  the  southern. 
'The  northern  comprises  five  sections  of  dialects, —  the 
Tttngusic,  Mongolia,  Turkic,  Finnic,  and  Samoiedic.  The 
southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia,  comprises  the 
Tamulic,  or  the  languages  of  the  Deccan  :  the  Bhotija,  or 
the  dialects  of  Thibet  and  Bhootan ;  the  Taic,  or  the  dia- 
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lects  of  Siam  ;  and  the  Malaic,  or  the  Malay  and  Polyne¬ 
sian  dialects. 

Tur'bitu.  n.  [Fr. ;  Pers.  dulband  :  Turk,  tulban;  Hind., 
probably  from  surbund — snr,  the  head,  and  bund,  a  band¬ 
age.]  A  head-dress  worn  by  the  Orientals,  consisting  of 
a  cap,  with  a  sash  of  fine  linen  or  taffeta  artfully  wound 
round  it  in  plaits. 

— A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 

(Conch.)  The  complete  set  of  whorls  belonging  to  a  shell. 

Tur  belt,  in  1  ‘ennsylcania,  a  township  of  Juniata  co., 
7  m.  S.W.  of  Mifflintowu. 

Tlir'bill.  a.  [Lat.  turhidus,  from  turba.  uproar,  confu¬ 
sion.]  Muddy;  foul  with  extraneous  matter;  having 
the  lees  or  sediment  disturbed;  thick;  not  clear;  as 
a  turbid  liquid. 

—Being  in  a  state  of  confusion;  disturbed;  as,  fierce 
and  turbid  spirits. 

Tnr'bidness,  Turpid'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  or 

being  turbid;  muddiness;  foulness. 

Tiirbiiiaceous,  (-d'shus.)  a.  Pertaining  to  turf; 
having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  turf. 

Tur'binal.  n.  [From  Lat.  turben,  a  top.]  The  nasal 
capsule  in  the  head  of  a  fish. 

Tur  binate,  v.  n.  To  whirl  or  spin  round  like  a  top. 

Tur'binate,  Tnr'binated,  a.  [Fr.  turbine,  from 
Lat.  turben,  a  top.]  Gyrating  or  spinning  round  after 
the  manner  of  a  top;  as,  turbinate,  motion. 

(B  it.)  Top-shaped;  as,  a  turbinated  nectary. 

Tiirbination,  (-d'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  turbinatio]  Act 
of  revolving,  spinning,  or  whirling,  as  a  top. 

Tiir'bine.  n.  ( Hydraulics .)  See  Water-wheel. 
l  ur  but.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co..  13  m.  N.  of  Sunbury. 

Tiir'bulence,  Tur'buleiicy,  n.  [Fr.  turbulence.'] 
State  of  being  turbulent;  agitation;  disorder;  tumult; 
confusion;  disposition  to  resist  authority  ;  riotousness; 
insubordination. 

Tur'bulent,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  turbo,  to  disturb.] 
Being  in  violent  commotion;  tumultuous;  agitated; 
disturbed;  as,  turbulent  winds.  —  Restless;  unquiet;  in¬ 
clined  to  tumult,  insubordination,  and  disorder;  refrac¬ 
tory;  violent;  as,  a  turbulent  mob.  —  Producing  com¬ 
motion  or  agitation. 

Tur'biilenlly,  adv.  In  a  turbulent  manner. 

Turbut,  or  Tarbut.  (toor-but',)  a  city  of  Khorassan, 
in  Persia,  50  m.  from  Meshed ;  pop.  18,000. 

Tur'cism,  (-kizm,)  n.  Same  as  Turkish,  q.  v. 

Tur'co,  Tur  ku,  n.  (Mil.)  In  the  French  service,  a 
soldier  native  of  Algeria,  and  dressed  like  an  Arab. 

Ttir'coman.  n. ;  pi.  Turcomans.  ( Geog.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Turkistan,  in  Central  Asia. 

Turd  us,  ».,  Tur'didse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Thrush. 

Tureen',  n.  [Fr.  terrine .]  A  large,  deep  table-vessel 
for  holding  soup  ;  a  terreen. 

Turenne,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Vicomte  de, 
(tool-  rain',)  a  French  general,  B.  at  Sedan,  1611,  studied 
the  art  of  war  under  his  maternal  uncles.  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  Prince  Frederick  Henry.  In 
1634  he  received  the  command  of  a  French  regiment, 
and  gained  brilliant  distinction  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders.  In  1639  he  commanded  with  success  iu  Italy, 
and  in  1643  conquered  Roussillon.  In  the  next  year 
he  was  made  marshal  of  France,  and  commander  of  the 
French  armies  in  Germany.  He  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Nordlingen  in  1645;  and  by  his  able  manoeuvres,  and 
decision  and  skill  in  action,  he  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  advantages  gained  over  the  Imperialists  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  When  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde  broke  out  in  France,  T.  was  first  engaged 
against  the  court,  but  afterwards  became  the  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  the  royal  armies.  In  1654  and  1655  he  com¬ 
manded  against  the  Spaniards  and  the  Low  Countries, 
gained  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Flanders.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1660  closed  this  war;  but  when  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  1667,  T.  ran  through  another  rapid  career  of  victories 
in  Flanders,  and  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  beg 
again  for  peace  in  the  next  year.  In  1672  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops  in  Holland.  He  took  40 
towns  iu  22  days,  and  won  5  pitched  battles  against  the 
Dutch  and  Austrians.  He  continued  to  guide  the 
French  arms  with  almost  unvarying  skill  and  success 
till  July  27th,  1675,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  chance 
cauuon-shot  while  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  an  in¬ 
tended  battle  against  the  celebrated  Imperialist  com¬ 
mander,  Montecuculi. 

Turf.  n.\  pi  Turfs.  [A.S.  and  D.  ;  Ger.  and  Icel.  torf ; 
Fr.  tourbe .]  The  surface  or  upper  surface  of  grass  lands, 
of  a  smooth  and  uniform  texture,  covered  with  pasture 
grass.  —  Peat ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous, 
vegetable,  earthy  substance,  used  as  fuel. 

(Sports.)  The  distinctive  appellation  applied,  in 
modern  phraseology,  to  the  sport  of  horse-racing;  also, 
the  sward  or  ground  on  which  such  racing  is  practised; 
as,  to  win  the"  Derby”  is  the  crowning  honor  of  the  turf. 

(Note.  Trir/occasionally  aids  in  the  formation  of  such 
self-explainiug  compounds  as  turf-c\ud,  turf- pit,  &c.) 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  turfed,  (turn.)  To  cover  with  turf 
or  sod ;  as,  to  turf  the  slope  of  a  terrace. 

Turf  ’en,  Turf'y,  a.  Made  of,  or  covered  with  turf. 

Turf'iuess,  n.  State  of  abounding  with  turf. 

Turf'injf,  n.  Operation  of  laying  down  turf,  or  cover¬ 
ing  with  turf. 

Turfiu{f-s|»a«le,  Turf-spade,  n.  An  implement 

for  under-cutting  turf. 

Turf'ite,  n.  A  votary  of  the  turf ;  an  habitual  frequenter 
of  horse-races,  trotting-matches,  <tc. ; — hence,  a  profes¬ 
sional  bettor;  a  blackleg. 

Turf-moss,  n.  A  tract  of  heathery,  boggy  land. 

Tnrgeneff.  See  Tourgu£nef. 

Tur'gent,  (-jent,)  a.  [Lat.  turgus,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
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Swelling,  tumid;  protuberant;  rising  into  a  tumor  or 
puffy  state;  as,  turgent  humors.  —  Bombastic;  tumid; 
puffy;  inflated  ;  turgid  ;  as,  turgent  language. 

l'lirgeseeiice,  Turges'eency,  n.  [Fr.  turges- 
cence. ]  State  of  becoming  turgid  or  swollen  ;  act  of 
swelling. —  Empty  magnificence;  ridiculous  pomposity; 
bombast;  inflation;  puttiuess. 

(Med.)  Superabundance  of  humors  in  any  part. 

Turges'cent,  a.  Growing  large;  a  swelling. 

Turgid,  (-jid.)  a.  [Lat.  turgid  us.  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
Swelled;  bloated;  distended  beyond  its  primary  state 
by  some  internal  agency  or  expansive  force  ;  as,  a  turgid 
limb.  —  Tumid;  pompous;  inflated;  bombastic;  as,  a 
turgid  manner  of  talking. 

Turgid'ity,  n.  State  of  being  turgid  or  swollen; 
tumidity. 

Tur'gidly,  adv.  In  a  turgid  manner. 

Tiir'gicliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  turgid. 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  ( toor’go ,)  a  French 
statesman,  b.  in  Paris,  1727.  He  was  created  comptrol¬ 
ler-general  of  the  finances  in  1774,  in  which  office  he 
evinced  great  talents,  by  endeavoring  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  public  expenditure,  and  by  introducing  several 
important  regulations  for  the  revival  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  trade.  After  the  death  of  Quesnoy,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  society  called  the  Economistes.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  upon  politics,  political 
economy,  metaphysics,  and  literature.  D.  1781. 

Tu'ri,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  Marauhao,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Guimaraens  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Tu'rin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lewis  co. 

Tu'rin,  [It.  Torino ,]  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
on  the  Po,  80  m.  from  Milan;  Lat.  45°  o'  N.,  Lon.  7°  44' 
E.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  circumference  of 
about  4  m.  It  is  one  of  the  most  regular  towns  in 
Europe,  the  streets  running  in  straight  lines  with  in¬ 
tersecting  streets  at  right  angles,  and  all  its  squares  of 
a  perfect  shape  and  regularity;  its  buildings  are  mas¬ 
sive  and  lofty,  some  of  its  main  thoroughfares  being  lined 
with  arcades.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  king’s  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  chapel  del  Sudario,  cased  with  black 
marble  and  adorned  with  gilt  bronzes,  the  old  ducal 
palace  of  Savoy,  the  opera  house,  the  university,  divided 
into  five  faculties,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  surgery,  and 
arts,  with  its  library  of  112,000  volumes  and  2,000  MSS. ; 
botanical  gardens,  and  numerous  learned  and  scientific 
societies,  museums,  &c.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths,  cottons, 
silks,  velvets,  gloves,  hats,  optical  and  mathematical  in¬ 
struments,  leather,  tobacco,  paper,  curriages,  arms,  and 
steel  works. 

Tu'rio,  n.;  pi.  Turiones.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  shoot,  sprout, 
or  sucker  from  the  ground. 

Turionif'erous,  a.  (Bot.)  Throwing  out  shoots,  as 
the  asparagus. 

Turk,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey  ; 
an  Osmanli.  —  An  old  name  for  a  Mohammedan  or  Mus¬ 
sulman. 

Tur'liey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  very  extensive 
country,  partly  in  S.E.  Europe  and  partly  in  W.  Asia, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  best  situated, 
and  naturally  finest  provinces  of  the  continents  to 
which  they  belong.  The  limits  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  are  not  easily  defined ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually 
represented  as  including  several  extensive  countries 
which  are  substantially  independent.  Previous  to  the 
Russian  war  of  1877-78,  the  total  area  of  the  Empire 
was  officially  estimated  at  1,742,874  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  28,165,000  inhabitants.  The  result  of 
the  war,  sanctioned  by  the  great  European  powers, 
and  embodied  in  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  which  was  signed  July  13, 1878,  greatly  reduced  the 
area  and  population  of  tbe  Empire,  particularly  that 
of  its  most  important  part,  in  Europe.  By  the  treaty 
which  created  the  semi-independent  States  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  gave  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina  to  Austria-Hungary,  additions  of  territory  to 
Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  large 
territories  in  Asia  to  Russia  (see  below),  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  area  was  reduced  to  1,116,848  square  miles,  and 
the  population  to  21  million  ;  but  all  statistics  relating 
to  Turkey  are  necessarily  imperfect  in  the  absence  of 
regular  official  returns.  Turkey  in  Europe  borders  on 
Montenegro,  Austria  (Bosnia),  Servia,  Roumania,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  strait 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Archipelago,  the  Ionian  Sea, and 
the  Adriatic.  Its  political  divisions  (mostly  villages) 
are  Edirneh  or  Adrianople  (Roumelia  or  Thrace),  the 
principality  of  Turna  or  the  Danube  (Bulgaria),  Salonica 
(Macedonia),  Janina  (the  part  left  of  Thessaly  and  Al¬ 
bania),  Prisvend  (Albania),  Scutari  (formerly  part  of 
Prisvend),  Candia  or  Crete,  and  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Black  Sea  flows 
into  the  Marmora;  here  is  the  centre  of  power  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  its  capital,  Constantinople. — Asi¬ 
atic  Turkey  comprises  Asia  Minor,  and  vast  adjacent 
territories.  The  western  frontier  is  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  to  the  S.  the  Turkish  dominion 
stretches  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  extending 
thence  without  interruption  into  Africa,  occupying 
(nominally)  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  along  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandeb,  occupying  the 
narrow  coast-belt  bounded  S.E.  and  E.  by  Arabia  and 
Persia,  N.  by  Russia  (Caucasus)  and  the  Black  Sea. 
For  a  distance  of  100  miles  the  Mediterranean  washes 
the  shores  of  Syria,  flat  and  harborless  above  the 
promontory  of  Carmel,  then  steeper  and  richer  in 
harbors,  flourishing  by  commerce  in  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians;  but  now,  for  the  larger  part,  desolate,  the 
harovrs  having  become  filled  up  by  the  North  Africat 


coast-current.  Bevroot,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  port  of  Damascus,  is  here  the  most  important  har¬ 
bor.  From  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoon,  the  coast  turns 
suddenly  to  the  W.,  and  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  it  is 
rocky,  but  rich  in  small  harbors.  The  W .  coast  ot  Asia 
Minor,  about  10  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  is  much 
cut  up,  and  fringed  with  numerous  islands.  Formerly 
Greek  colonies  flourished  here,  with  numerous  harbors 
and  cities,  but  now  only  Smyrna  is  of  any  importance. 
The  Hellespont  and  the  Dardanelles  lead  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  tbe  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea, 
whose  southern  coast,  about  180  miles  long,  is  rather 
poorly  articulated,  but  rich  in  small  harbors,  of  which 
Sinoob  and  Trebizond  are  the  most  important.  The 
mountains  of  Koordistan  consist  of  an  imposiug  sys¬ 
tem.  with  difficult  passes,  and  form  the  western  border 
of  the  plateau  of  Iran.  The  highlands  of  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor  are  bounded  S.  by  a  range  which  branches 
off  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  and  terminates 
W.  at  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoon,  separating  Armenia  from 
Mesopotamia.  To  the  N.  the  border  range  of  the  plat¬ 
eau  continues  to  the  vicinity  of  Tiflis,  and  runs  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Scutari.  In  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus 
reach  a  height  of  11,00b  feet,  and  form  the  boundary 
towards  Syria.  The  Cilician  passes  afford  the  only 
communication  between  the  two  countries.  Armenia 
is  covered  with  high  mountains,  of  which  Ararat,  16,250 
feet  high,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Asia  Minor  is  to 
some  extent  steppe  land,  in  many  places  exceedingly 
fertile.  To  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  the 
Lebanon  system,  consisting  of  various  ranges,  runs 
from  N.  to  S.,  losing  itself  to  the  E.  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  Turkey  owns 
only  the  narrow  coast  belt,  called  Hedslias,  which, 
however,  is  more  fertile  than  the  rest  of  Arabia,  as  the 
border  ranges  which  it  contains  attract  some  moisture. 
The  lowland  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  W.  of  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  a  steppe- 
land  broken  up  by  some  ranges  of  hills;  but  from  the 
point  where  the  two  streams  unite,  to  their  mouth  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  stretches 
a  flat  alluvial  plain,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  richest 
cornland  of  Asia.  These  two  rivers  are  the  largest  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Euphrates  rises  ia  the  plateau  of 


Pig.  2538.  —  cascade  in  the  gorges  of  mount  taurus. 


Armenia,  breaks  through  the  southern  border  range 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekr  aud  reaches 
the  Persian  Gulf  after  a  course  of  350  geographical 
miles.  The  Tigris  is  220  geographical  miles  long  from 
its  source  to  its  uuion  with  the  Euphrates.  The  region 
where  the  two  streams  approach  each  other  was  very 
rich  and  densely  peopled  in  antiquity.  Here  stood 
Babylon  and  over  and  over  again  new  cities  arose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old;  now,  Bagdad  stands  near.  The 
plateau  of  Syria  is  split  by  a  deep  furrow  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges,  in  which  the 
Oroutes  flows.  The  Leontes,  Jordan, and  Kishon  water 
Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Kisil-Irmak  (Halysi  Mteander, 
and  Hermus,  water  Asia  Minor.  Politically,  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  divided  into — Armenia,  with  the  city  of  Erze- 
room,  which  carries  on  the  transit  traffic  with  Persia, 
the  border  fortress  of  Kars,  and  the  city  of  Van  ;  Koor- 
distaD,  with  the  cities  of  Diarbekr,  Nisibin,  Masdin, 
Mosul  (in  whose  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Nineveh), 
Bagdad  an  important  commercial  place,  and  Hille  (on 
the  ruins  of  Babylon) ;  Irak  Aralii,  comprising  Southern 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  city  of  Basra,  the  -tarting-point 
of  the  caravans  to  Mecca;  El  Dschesireh,  comprising 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  with  the  cities  of 
Rakka  and  Orfa;  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  with  the 


cities  of  Brusa.  at  the  foot  of  the  Olympus  (up  to  1458 
the  capital  of  the  Osmanli  empire),  Scutari  (a  suburb 
of  Constantinople),  Kjutahia,  Smyrna,  Sinoob,  Angora, 
Kaisarijeh,  Adhna,  and  Tarsus;  Syria  aud  Palestine 
with  the  cities  of  Haleb,  Tskanderoon,  Antakijali,  Da¬ 
mascus,  Tadmor,  Baalbec,  Tripoli,  Beyroot,  Saide,  Zor, 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem, — these  two  latter  named  cities  are  now 
being  connected  by  railroad — aud  Gaza,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  caravans  to  Egypt ;  and  finally,  the  Arabian 
possessions  with  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  above  pro¬ 
vinces  were  divided  into  14  villages  previous  to  the  war 
of  1877-1878;  but  two  of  these  had  to  be  ceded  to 
Russia,  by  Art.  58  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  there  should  be  annexed  to  Russia  the  former 
Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  comprising  “  The  territories 
of  Ardaham,  Kars,  and  Batoum,  with  the  port  of  Ba- 
toum  as  well  as  all  the  territories  comprised  bet  ween  the 
former  Russo-Turkish  frontier  and  a  line  beginning  at 
the  Black  Sea,  and  extending  to  a  point  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Khorda  and  to  the  south  of  Artvin.”  The  pro¬ 
vinces  thus  coded  to  Russia  are  estimated  to  embrace 
an  area  of  5,670  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  600,644,  in¬ 
cluding  417,602  Mahometans.  By  a  treaty,  signed 
June  4,  1878,  between  the  British  Government  and  that 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  entitled  “  Convention  of  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,” 
it  was  settled  that  Asiatic  Turkey  should  be  placed 
under  British  protection,  to  be  defended,  if  necessary, 

“  by  force  of  arms”  against  any  invader,  and  that,  “  in 
return,  the  Sultan  promised  to  England  to  introduce 
necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the 
two  powers,  into  the  government ;  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
these  territories;  and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make 
necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagements,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  further  consented  to  assign 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
England. — The  European  population  of  Turkey  is  com- 
posedof  many  different  elements.  In  antiquity  the  Greek 
race  lived  in  the  peninsula,  and  worked  out  a  rich  civili¬ 
zation  ;  the  traveller  discovers  with  astonishment 
numerous  ruins  of  cities,  with  their  temples  and  aque¬ 
ducts  aud  other  traces  of  a  former  civilization,  in  places 
where  there  is  now  only  scanty  pasture  for  goats.  The 
Greek  language  still  lives  outside  of  Greece  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  and  in  south-eastern 
Thracia.  In  the  north-western  part  of  the  country 
lived  the  Illyrians,  belonging  to  the  Iudo-Germanic 
race;  they  were  subdued  spiritually  by  the  Greeks, 
materially  by  the  Romans.  It  was  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  that  the  Slaves  first  penetrated  into  their 
territory,  the  present  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Albanians  or  Arnaouts,  the  Slaves  still  in¬ 
habit  the  mountain  regions  S.  of  Montenegro  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Thracians,  Getes,  and  Dacians 
lived  E.  of  Macedonia,  in  the  present  Bulgaria,  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania.  Their  empire  was 
crushed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
these  nations  have  preserved  up  to  this  very  day  the 
Roman  mark  which,  at  that  time,  was  stamped  upon 
them  by  violence.  In  the  present  Roumania,  they  call 
themselves  Rumuni;  that  is.  Romans.  Of  the  Goths 
and  Longobards,  who  invaded  the  country  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  no  trace  can  be  found.  Then  came  the 
Slaves,  and  afterwards  a  Finnish  people,  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  empire  lasted  to  the  time  of  the  Turks.  They 
number  now  about  4,500,000,  are  Greek  Catholics,  and 
are  settled  S.  of  the  Danube,  in  Bulgaria,  Macedonia, 
and  Thracia.  The  Franks  conquered  Constantinople  it> 
1203;  and  in  the  same  century  the  Venetians  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Crete  and  the  opposite  coast  regions.  Next 
followed  the  invasion  of  the  Osmanlis  from  Gallipoli. 
They  live  scattered,  and  their  number  in  the  peninsula 
is  not  over  1,000,000.  Although  they  are  the  ruling  race, 
their  number  must  be  kept  up  by  immigration  from 
Asia.  There  are,  moreover,  about  400,000  Armenians, 
as  many  Gypsies,  75,000  Jews,  400,000  Tcherkassians, 
and  a  minor  number  of  other  tribes  in  European  Turkey. 
In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  largest  part  of  the  population 
belongs  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  of  this  race,  Persians  live  in  the  provinces  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  Koords  in  the  mountains  of 
Koordistan,  and  Armenians  around  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Koor.  The  Armenians  formerly 
possessed  a  large  empire,  but  it  has  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  Persia,  Russia,  and  Turkey;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  now  wanders  around  the  world  as  ped¬ 
dlers;  they  are  Christians.  Of  the  Shemitic  family,  the 
Aramaic  branch  occupies  the  plateau  of  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia.  Iu  these  regions  the  Syrians  and 
Chaldeans  formerly  possessed  powerful  empires.  The 
Hebrew  branch  occupied  the  coast-land  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Turkish  people  belong  to  the  Tartaro- 
Finnic  family  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Issuing  from  the 
Altai  Mountains,  their  original  home,  they  have  spread 
widely,  and  they  now  form  the  ruling  race  in  the  Asiatic 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  They  are  most  densely 
settled  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  distinguish  themselves 
as  agriculturists. — The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  very 
far  from  corresponding  to  the  exceedingly  rich  re¬ 
source*,  partly  on  account  of  the  bad  administration, 
partly  on  account  of  the  indolence  of  the  population. 
The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  very  fertile,  and  could 
produce  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance.  About  40  per 
cent,  is  in  fields  and  in  vineyards,  14  in  forest,  11  in  pas¬ 
ture,  60  in  meadows,  and  29  is  unproductive.  Agriculture 
is  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive  manner.  Maize,  wheat, 
and  buckwheat  are  the  principal  cereals ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Danubian  countries,  there  is  nowhere 
produced  a  surplus  above  the  home  demand.  Almond, 
lemon,  orange,  and  olive  trees  are  also  extensively  sul- 
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[Turkey  in  Europe.] 


TURKEY  IN 
EUROPE 


(Empire) 
Area,  61,200  sq.m. 
Pop . 4,780,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

700  Constanti¬ 
nople  (Ca¬ 
pital)  ...  U  17 
100  Adrianople 
Q  15 

60  Salonika  ,.J  17 
45  Monastir.F  16 
30  Scutari  . .  C  14 
20  Gallipoli.  Q  18 
20  Janina...E  19 
20  Uskub  ...G  15 
16  Kirk  Kilis- 

seh..R  15 
15  Pristina..F  14 
12  Akhissar.C  16 
12  Vodena .  H  17 
10  Berat  ....  C  17 
10  Delvino..!)  18 
10  Tirana.... C  16 
10  Kavaia  . .  C  16 
8  Demotika.P  16 
8  GumurjinaO  16 

8  Istib . H  15 

8  Veria _ H  18 

7  Uurazzo  . .  B  16 

7  Enos . P  17 

7  Prevesa.-.E  21 
6  Avlona....C  18 

6  Divra _ E  16 

5  Paramythia 

E  20 

5  Silivri  ....  T  16 
4  Kavaia ...,L  17 
3  Metzovo  ..F  19 
3  Alessio....C  15 
3  El  Bassan  _D  16 
3  Feredjik  ..P  17 
3  Malgara. . .  It  17 


R0UMANIA 


(Kingdom) 
Area,  48,307  sq.m. 
Pop . 5,800,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

222  Bukharest 
(Capital)..  P  10 

90  Jassy . S  4 

81  Galatz  .._.S  8 
40  BotuscbaniQ3 
33  Ployesti  .  P  9 
28  Brahilow.S  8 
(Braila) 

27  Berlad _ S  6 

23  Crajova..K  10 
21  Giurgevo  O  11 
20  Fokchany 
(Focsani).R  7 

20  Piatra _ K  8 

19  Hush _ T  5 

15  F'alticeni  P  3 
15  Pitesti...  M  9 
13  Bakau  (Ba- 

cau)..R  5 
11  Buseo 

(Buzeu)..Q  8 
10  BabadaghU  9 
9  KimpolungM  8 
8  Tergovist.N  9 
8  Medjidgi  .  T  10 

8  Vaslui . S  5 

6  Rimnicu  ..  L  8 
6  Karakal  . .  L  10 

5  Slanic . P  8 

4  Simnitza.  N  11 
4  Hirsova  . .  T  9 

4  Okna . O  8 

4  Calarasi ..  R  10 
3  Tirgochil..J  8 

3  Adjud _ R  6 

2  Fratesti ..  O  10 

2  Baja . P  4 

2  Fundu....  R  6 


SERVIA 


(Kingdom) 
Area, 19,050  sq.m. 
Pop - 2,162,759 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

54  Belgrade 
(Capital)..E  9 
20  Nisch  ....G  12 
13  Kragoujevatz 
E  10 

12  Leskovatz 

G  13 

11  Passarowitza 
F  9 

10  Pirot . 1 12 

10  Vrania...H  14 
10  Schabatz.C  9 
7  SemendriaF  9 
7  Ushitza  ...C  11 
6  Kruehevatz 

F  11 

6  Alexinatz  .G  11 
5  Paratshln  .F  11 


BULGARIA 


(Principality) 
Area. 37, 860  sq.m. 
Pop - 3,309,816 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

47  Sofia . J  13 

(Capital) 

36  Philippo- 

polis..M  14 
28  RustchukP  11 

28  Varna _ T  12 

23  Shumla  _.Q  12 
23  Selimno..P  13 
16  Zagora...R  14 
16  Tartar 
Bazardjik.L  14 

15  Widin _ 1 10 

14  Plevna... M  12 
12  Sistova ..  N  11 
11  Silistria..R  10 
11  Tirnova  O  12 
10  Kezanlik  N  13 
10  Kostendil  1 14 
6  Berkovatz  J  12 
6  Dubnitza..J  14 
5  Burghas  ..It  13 
5  Osman 

Bazar  ..P  12 
3  Lovatz....M  12 
3  Selvi . N  12 


MONTENEGRO 


(Principality) 
Area.3,630  sq.  m. 
Pop. _ 220,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

6  Podgorftza 

B  14 

5  Dulcigno.  ,B  15 
3  Niksbitie  .  B  13 
3  Antivari  .  _B  14 
1  Cetigne  ...A  14 
(Capital) 

1  Kiobuk  ...A  13 


TUEK 


TURK 


TURK 


2041 


tivated.  Cattle-breeding  is  a  very  important  braurh  off 
tlie  national  industry.  The  horses  are  not  equal  to  the 
Arabian,  but  they  are  strong  and  useful.  The  breeds! 
of  mules  and  asses  are  good.  The  buffalo  plays  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  agriculture.  As  large  districts  still  lie! 
waste,  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  &c.,  aud 
game,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  the  deer,  &c., 
abound,  and  hunting  is  a  remunerative  occupation. 
Mining  is  much  neglected  ;  some  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  quicksilver  are  produced  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  circumstances  that  all  trades  are  still 
carried  on  in  the  old  traditional  fashion,  and  no  use  is 
made  of  the  inventions  and  progress  of  foreign  nations, 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  state  of  manufacturing  in 
dustry.  Nevertheless,  all  the  principal  manufactures 
such  as  carpets,  leather  goods,  arms,  &c.,  are  distin¬ 
guished  both  for  their  excellence  of  workmanship  aud 
their  line  taste  in  form  and  color.  But  these  good 
qualities  are  now  rapidly  vanishing  Formerly,  mauv 
costly  textile  fabrics,  arms,  &c.,  were  exported  from 
Turkey;  hut  thecountry  has  now  become  inundated  by 
the  importation  of  cheap  machine-made  goods,  and  this 
change  has  almost  crushed  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured. 
The  traffic  in  the  Ulterior  suffers  much  from  had  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  from  the  waut  of  sufficient  means  of 
communication.  Good  roads  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
common  roads  are  suited  only  for  beasts  of  burden, 
or  for  vehiclss  of  the  most  primitive  construction. 
In  18S0,  there  were,  in  the  whole  empire,  only  958 
miles  of  railroad  open  for  traffic.  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  exclusively  carried 
on  by  foreigners,  Armenians,  aDd  Greeks,  as  the  Os- 
manli  is  too  proud  aud  too  lazy  to  do  it  himself. — 
Govt.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is 
absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
accepted  truths  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  as  laid 
down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet.  Next  to  the 
Koran,  the  laws  of  the  “  Multeka,”a  code  formed  of  the 
supposed  sayings  aud  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  An¬ 
other  code  of  laws,  the  “  Canon  -  nameh,”  formed  by 
Sultan  Solyman  “  the  Magnificent,”  from  a  collection  of 
“  hatti-sheriffs,”  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  bis  pre¬ 
decessors.  is  held  in  general  respect,  but  merely  as  an 
emanation  of  human  authority.  The  Koran  and  the 
“Multeka”  alone,  both  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
embody  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  the  action  of  the  theocratic  govt.  A  charter  of 
liberties,  not  yet  fully  executed,  was  granted  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid  to  his  subjects  in  the  “  Iiatti-IIumayoun  ” 
of  February  18, 1856.  The  principal  provisions  of  this 
imperial  order  are  as  follows: — “Full  liberty  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  guaranteed  to  every  religious  profession.  No 
one  can  be  forced  to  change  his  religion.  No  legal 
documents  shall  acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  one 
class  of  Turkish  subjects  to  auother,  in  consequence  of 
difference  in  religion,  race,  or  language.  All  foreigners 
may  possess  landed  property,  while  obeying  the  laws.” 
The  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  exercised, 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high 
dignitaries,  the  Grand-Vizier ,  the  head  of  the  temporal 
govt.,  and  the  Sheik-ul-lslam ,  the  head  of  the  Church. 
The  Grand-Vizier  is  President  of  the  Divan,  or  Minis¬ 
terial  Council,  divided  into  nine  departments. —  Turkish 
Usages.  The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  aud 
flowing ;  that  of 
the  women,  with 
the  exception  of 
the  turban,  dif¬ 
fering  but  little 
from  that  of  the 
men  (Fig.  2539). 

The  shape  and 
color  of  the  tur¬ 
ban  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  dif- 
erent  orders  of 
the  people,  and 
the  functions  of 
thepublicofficers. 

Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  be¬ 
come  fashionable 
to  imitate  the 
dress  and  man¬ 
ners  of  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations; 
though  the  for¬ 
mer  is  inconve¬ 
nient  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the 
numerous  ablu¬ 
tions.  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which 
is  enjoined  by  the 
Koran.  All  wo¬ 
men  of  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  when 
they  appear  in 
the  streets,  have 
their  faces  care¬ 
fully  veiled.  And 
such  is  the  pri- 
vacyoftheharem, 
or  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  that,  unless  on  very  rare  occasions,  all  males  are 
excluded  from  them  except  the  master  of  the  family. 
Polygamy  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  but 


Fig.  2539.  — girl  of  Bagdad. 


is  a  privilege  not  often  resorted  to.  If  a  man  marry  a 
woman  of  equal  rank,  the  marriage  of  any  other  wife  is 
frequently  guarded  against  by  the  marriage  contract. 
In  cases  of  polygamy,  the  wives  are  usually  either  slaves, 
or  women  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  husband.  The  se¬ 
clusion,  or  rather,  slavery  of  the  women,  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  practice  is  deeply  rooted  in 
Oriental  habits,  and  will  not  be  easily  changed.  There 
is  a  regular  slave-market  at  Constantinople;  but  slaves 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  T..  are  far  from  beiug  in 
the  depressed  condition  we  might  suppose.  The  laws 
of  T.  protect  the  slave  from  ili-usage ;  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  customs  of  the  country  are  in  complete  har- 
motiy  with  the  laws.  “  The  most  docile  slave,”  says 
Marshal  Marmont,  “  rejects  with  indignation  any  order 
that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his  master;  and  he 
feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a 
free  or  hired  servant.  He  is  as  a  child  of  the  house; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Turk  entertain  so  stroug 
a  predilection  for  a  slave  he  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer 
him  to  his  own  son.  He  often  overloads  him  with 
favors,  gives  him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position ; 
and,  when  the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his  slave 
the  path  of  honor  aud  of  public  employment.”  The 
Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw  the  djerrid  or 
lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  force;  but,  ex¬ 
cepting  this  exercise  and  that  of  wrestling,  they  indulge 
in  no  active  exertion.  Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  soft 
verdure  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without 
fixing  tiieir  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  and  inhaling  through 
their  pipe  a  gently  enebriatiug  vapor.  Such  pleasures, 
the  highest  which  the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  with¬ 
in  tlie  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  peasant.  They  never 
dance  themselves,  but  enjoy  public  dances,  the  per¬ 
formers  in  which,  however,  are  reckoned  infamous. 
Turkish  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  respects,  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  W.  European  nations.  The 
close  and  short  dresses  of  the  latter,  calculated  for 
promptitude  of  action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  want¬ 
ing  both  in  dignity  and  modesty.  They  reverence  the 
beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  token  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  practise  the  depilation  of  the  body 
from  motives  of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo¬ 
tions,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take  off  their 
shoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  approach  them,  they  use 
what  with  us  is  considered  a  repulsive  motion  of  the 
hand.  In  writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to 
left.  The  master  of  a  house  does  the  houors  of  the 
table  by  serving  himself  first  from  the  dish;  he  drinks 
without  noticing  the  company ;  and  they  wish  him 
health  when  he  has  finished  his  draught.  They  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and 
sedate  exterior ;  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tran¬ 
quil  kind;  they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy  expres¬ 
sion  of  gaiety  ;  their  utterance  is  slow  and  deliberate; 
they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence ;  they  attach  the 
idea  of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion;  they  pass  in  re¬ 
pose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are  not  accupied 
with  serious  business;  they  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
they  rise  before  the  sun. —  Hist.  The  earliest  notice  of 
tlie  Turks  or  Turcomans,  in  history,  is  abt.  the  year  800, 
when,  issuing  from  various  parts  of  Turkestan,  they  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  a  part  c'  Armenia,  called  from  them 
Turcomauia.  They  afterwards  extended  their  conquests 
over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
occupying  Syria,  Egypt,  and  eventually  the  territory 
that  remained  to  the  Greek  empire.  In  1453  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Morea  and  the  Islands  were 
afterwards  overrun,  with  parts  of  Hungary,  the  Crimea, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  next  took  the 
whole  of  the  country  now  forming  Turkey  in  Asia,  the 
Hezja  in  Egypt,  and  the  regencies  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Algiers.  From  the  accession  of  Mohammed  IV.  in  1648. 
the  Turkish  empire  began  rapidly  to  decline,  the  vice 
and  profligacy  of  the  harem  and  seraglio  being  reflected 
in  every  branch  of  the  state.  The  shelter  given  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1711,  led  to  the  first  war 
with  Russia,  which  must  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  that 
empire  but  for  the  cupidity  of  the  grand-vizier,  who 
accepted  a  bribe  to  allow  Peter  the  Great  and  his  army 
to  escape.  From  that  time  till  1774  the  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  was  frequently  renewed,  and,  by  the  peace  of  the 
latter  year,  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  the  Black 
Sea  were  ceded  by  the  Porte  to  Russia.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1787  the  Turks  were  still  more  unfortunate, 
and,  though  in  1789,  under  Selim  III.,  they  retook  Bel¬ 
grade,  they  were  elsewhere  defeated.  In  1807  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  declared  war  against  the  Porte,  and  in 
the  campaign  advanced  his  frontier  to  the  Pruth  by  the 
conquest  of  Bessarabia;  the  next  severe  loss  of  the 
Turks  sustained  was  from  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and 
tlie  subsequent  independence  of  their  country.  In  1854 
war  was  once  more  declared  against  Turkey  by  Russia, 
when  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  joined  the  Porte  to 
enable  the  Sultan  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of 
his  dominions;  the  burning  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  Si¬ 
nope,  the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  the  battles  of  Alma, 
Inkerman,  Balaclava,  and  the  bombardment  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Sebastopol,  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  two 
years’  war  with  Russia;  Turkey,  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  a  century,  sheathing  the  sword  without  the  loss 
of  a  foot  of  territory.  Subsequently,  T.  engaged  iu  a  war 
with  tlie  Montenegrins,  who  sought  to  cast  off  her  yoke; 
and,  later,  was  concerned  in  suppressing  revolutionary 
tendencies  in  the  Danubiau  principalities.  In  1875, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  Turkey  declared  her  partial  insolvency.  Other 
grave  complications  threatening  the  dismemberment 


of  the  empire,  the  6  great  European  powers  proposed  a 
scheme  of  reforms  in  Feb.  1876,  which  was  mainly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Sultan,  but  was  of  no  effect  iu  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  fanatics  to  Christian 
equal  rights.  On  May  30,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  was  de¬ 
posed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Murad  V.,  who, 
on  June  4,  announced  his  predecessor’s  alleged  suicide. 
Three  mouths  later,  Murad  V.  was  deposed  on  proof  of 
insanity,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul-Ha- 
mid  II.  On  Jan.  18, 1877,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  tlie 
Grand  Council  of  Turkey,  presided  over  by  Midhat 
Pasha,  rejecting  absolutely  all  the  proposals  of  the 
European  Powers  for  administrative  powers,  which 
gave  pretext  to  Russia  to  declare  war  against  Turkey, 
April  21.  During  the  sanguinary  conflict  which  ensued, 
the  Turkish  troops  fought  with  heroic  valor,  but  they 
were  eventually  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  the  Porte  sued  for  peace, 
and  an  armistice  was  accordingly  signed  in  Feb.  1878. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  afterwards  signed  at  San 
Stephano  (March  3),  but  its  provisions  were  considera¬ 
bly  modified  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers 
assembled  in  Congress  in  Berlin.  Pop.  (1897),  in 
Europe,  4,000,000;  iu  Asia,  16,000,000;  and  in  Africa, 
1,500, 0O0;  total,  21,500,000.  For  Turko-Greek  War,  of 
18t»7,  see  Greece. 

Sultans  of  Turkey,  (House  of  Othman.) 


Othman,  or  Osman  I. ...1299 

Orchan  . 1326 

Amurath  1 . 1360 

Bajazet  I.,  “The  Thun¬ 
derbolt,” . 1389 

Solyman  I  . 1402 

Mohammed  1 . 1413 

Amurath  II . 1421 

MohammedII.(Cohque- 
ror  of  Constantiuople)1451 

Bajazet  II . 1481 

Selim  I . 1512 

Solyman  II.,  “  The 

Magnificent,” . 1520 

Selim  II . 1566 

Amurath  III . 1574 

Mohammed  III . 1595 

Achmet  I . . . 1603 


Osman  I  . 1618 

Amurath  IV.,  “  The  In¬ 
trepid,”  . 1623 

Ibrahim . 1640 

Mohammed  IV . 1649 

Solyman  III . 1687 

Achmet  II  . 1691 

Mustaplia  II . 1695 

Achmet  III . 1703 

Mahmoud  I . 1730 

Osman  II . 1754 

Mustapha  III . 1757 

Abdul  Hamid . 1774 

Selim  III  . 1788 

Mustapha  IV . 1807 

Mahmoud  II . 1808 

Abdul-Medjid . 1839 

Abdul-Aziz . 1861 


Mustapha  1 . 1617IMurad  V . 1876 

Abdul  Hamid  II . 1876 

Tur'ltey,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  dist. 

Tur'key,  n.  ( Zool .)  This  magnificent  bird,  that  has 
so  improperly  received  the  name  of  a  country  to  which 
it  is  entirely  foreign,  composes  the  genus  Afeleagris, 
family  Phasianidse.  There  are  two  species,  both  indi¬ 
genous  to  N.  and  Central  America.  The  Wild  T.  of  the 
U.  States  (if  gallopavo),  tlie  largest  of  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  now  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  still  found  in 
large  flocks  in  the  regions  farther  west,  is  abt.  3%  feet 
in  length,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  domestic 
variety.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
variegated  with  bronze  and  bright  glossy-green,  in  some 
parts  changing  to  purple ;  the  quills  are  green-gold, 
black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  the  tail 
consists  of  18  feathers;  on  the  breast  is  a  tuft  of  black 
hairs,  8  inches  iu  length  :  in  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  domestic  bird,  especially  in  having  a  bare  caruncu- 
lated  head  and  neck,  a  fleshy  dilatable  appendage  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  bill,  and  a  short  blunt  spur  or  knob  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg.  Tame  T.,  like  every  other  animal 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  vary  considerably  in  color, 
but  the  prevailing  one  is  dark-gray,  inclining  to  black, 
with  a  little  white  towards  the  end  of  the  feathers.  The 
young  males  do  not  put  out  the  tuft  on  the  breast  till 
they  are  about  three  years  old.  The  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  spring,  generally  in  a  retired  and  obscure 
place,  as  the  male  will  often  break  them.  They  are 
usually  from  14  to  18  in  number,  white  mixed  with  red¬ 
dish  or  yellow  freckles:  the  female  sits  with  so  much 
perseverance,  that  if  fresh  eggs  he  introduced  into  the 
nest  immediately  upon  the  young  being  hatched,  she 
will  long  continue  the  business  of  incubation.  Young  T. 


Fig.  2540.  —  ocellated  turkey ,(Meleagri$  oceTlata.) 

require  great  care  in  rearing,  being  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases  from  cold,  rain,  and  dews ;  but  so  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  hen  abandons  them  en¬ 
tirely,  and  they  are  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost 
rigors  of  winter.  The  motions  of  the  male,  when  agi¬ 
tated  with  desire,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  peacock:  he  erects  his  tail,  and 
spreads  it  like  a  fan,  while  his  wings  droop  and  trail  on 
the  ground,  aud  he  utters  at  the  same  tint*  a  dull,  hoi- 
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A>w  sound;  he  struts  round  and  round  with  a  solemn 
pace,  assumes  all  the  dignity  of  the  most  majestic  of 
birds,  and  every  now  and  then  bursts  out  abruptly  into 
a  most  unmusical  gurgle.  A  second  species  of  the  T.  is 
found  in  Central  America,  termed  the  Ocellated  T. 
t  Meleagris  ocellata)  (Fig.  2540),  which  is  much  more 
brilliant  in  plumage  than  the  common  variety.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  hut  its  feathers  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  metallic-green  or  bronze  color,  variegated  with 
black,  gold,  and  azure-blue. 

Tur'key-buz'zard.  n.  ( Zniil .)  See  Vulturim;. 

Turkey  Creek,  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  Madison  par¬ 
ish,  and  flowing  S.W  ,  unites  with  Bceuf  Bayou  in  Frank¬ 
lin  parish. 

Tur  key  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. 

Tur'key  Take,  in  Indiana,  in  the  N.E.  of  Kosciusko 
co.,  is  abt.  12  m.  long. 

Tnr'key-|>oult,  n.  A  young  turkey. 

Tur'key-retl,  n.  A  brilliant  red  dye  obtained  from 
madder,  used  for  dyeing  calicoes  and  woollen  cloths. 

Tur'key  River,  in  loiva,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  N.  and  Middle  Forks,  in  Fayette  co.,  and  flowing 
S.E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  Cliuton  co. 

Tur'key-stouc,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Novaculite. 

Turk'isil.  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference 
to  Turkey,  or  to  the  Turks. 

Turk'ism.  Tur'cism,  (-cizm.)  n.  The  manners, 
characteristics,  and  religious  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
Turks. 

Tur'kistan,  or  Tur'kestan  (the  country  of  the 
Turks),  a  name  used  to  signify  an  almost  undefined 
tract  of  territory  in  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Onigours, 
Kirgheez,  Usbecks,  Turcomans,  Osmanlis,  Nogays,  and 
other  nomad  tribes  who  devastated  Europe  from  the  4th 
to  the  12th  century,  and  received  the  general  name  of 
Turks.  The  western  portion,  commonly  known  as  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tartar//,  Western  Turkestan,  Great  Bokharia,  or 
simply  Turkestan,  or  Tu/am,  lies  between  Lat.  36°  and 
55°  N.,  Lon.  52°  and  89°  E.,  and  comprehends  various 
stales  or  khanates,  viz. :  Khokan,  in  the  N.E. ;  Khiva, 
in  the  W. ;  Bokhara,  in  the  FI  and  center ;  Khoondooz, 
or  Badakshan,  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Kafiristan,  a  small  out¬ 
lying  state,  now  hardly  considered  as  belonging  to 
Turkestan,  being  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
mighty  range  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  Mountains.  In 
modern  times  it  has 
long  been  inhabited 
by  two  classes  of 
people:  the  settled 
population,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sarts  and 
Tajiks,  of  ancient 
Persian  stock  ;  the 
Uzbegs  (the  domi¬ 
nant  race),  Hindus 
and  Jews;  and  the 
nomadic  population 
of  Turkomans,  Kir¬ 
gheez, Karakalpaks, 

&c.,  largely  preda¬ 
tory  in  habits,  Per¬ 
sia  having  suffered 
severely  from  their 
plundering  and 
slave-m  a  k  i  n  g  in¬ 
cursions.  Since  the 
Russian  occupation 
these  have  been 
forced  to  adopt 
peaceful  habits  and 
occupations.  East¬ 
ern  Turkestan,  Chi¬ 
nese  Turkestan,  Little 
Bokharia  or  Turfan, 
is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Tian-Shan 
mountains,  \V.  by 
the  Pamir  table- 
latid,  and  S.  by  the 
Thibet  and  Cash- 
mere  highlands. —  Fig.  2541. 

Hist.  From  the  ear-  a  Turcoman  escort  of  caravans  in 
liest  times,  Tutkes-  the  hyrcanian  desert. 
tan  has  played  a 

prominent  part  in  Asiatic  history,  coming  into  early 
relations  with  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  empires, 
while  in  the  8th  century  A.  1).  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  and  became  a  part  of  their  extended  domains. 
It  was  later  overrun  by  the  Mongol  hordes  of  Genghiz 
Khan,  and  subsequently  became  the  center  of  the  power 
of  the  all-conquering  Tirnur  or  Tamerlane.  Under 
him  and  bis  immediate  successors,  Samareand,  his  capi¬ 
tal,  became  a  prominent  seat  of  such  learning  and 
enlightenment  as  then  existed,  though  it  lias  since  fallen 
into  almost  complete  decay.  Turkestan  was  afterwards 
held  by  various  dynasties,  and  in  time  broke  up  into  a 
number  of  independent  khanates,  as  above  named.  The 
more  recent  history  of  Turkestan  is  one  of  wars  between 
Bokhara,  Khokand,  and  Khiva.  In  1849  the  Afghans 
invaded  and  conquered  South  Turkestan,  and  in  1864 
Russia  subdued  Tashkend  and  Khokand ;  in  1866  in¬ 
vaded  Bokhara,  and  in  1868  forced  its  emir  to  cede 
Samareand  to  Russia.  Khiva  was  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  in  1873 ;  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  in  1875-76, 
Khokand  was  conquered  and  annexed.  The  Tekke 
Turcomans  were  subjugated  in  1880-81,  and  Merv  be¬ 
came  a  Russian  province.  The  country  is  now  divided 
into  Russian  Turkestan,  including  Khokand  (now  F’er- 
ghana)  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Merv  and  the  Tekke  Turko¬ 
man  country  in  the  S.W.,  Khiva,  under  Russian  influ¬ 


ence,  in  the  W.,  and  Bokhara  in  the  E.  and  center,  and 
Afghan  Turkestan  in  the  S.  Russian  Turkestan  is 
now  divided  into  the  3  provinces  of  Sir  Daria,  Fer¬ 
ghana,  and  Samareand,  and  has  an  area  of  257,134  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  2,670,035.  The  capital  is  Tash¬ 
kend,  in  Sir  Dana.  Russia  also  took  possession  of 
Kuldja,  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  in  1870,  but  has  restored 
it,  while  in  1877  the  Chinese  defeated  an  insurgent  emir, 
tind  regained  control  of  the  whole  country.  A  railroad 
now  crosses  Russian  Turkestan,  and  trade  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Tur'lupin,  w.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  French  synonym  for 
Lollard  ( q .  v.). 

Tlir'maliiae.  n.  Same  as  Tourmaline  (q.  v.). 

Tur' Ilian,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,010. 

Tur'meric,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Curcuma. 

Tur'nieric-paper,  n.  (Chen i)  A  test-paper,  made 
by  immersing  unsized  paper  in  tincture  of  turmeric.  It 
is  used  as  a  test  fur  alkalies,  which  changes  its  yellow- 
color  to  reddish-brow-n,  as  do  also  their  carbonates  and 
phosphates,  some  of  the  alkaloids,  and  boracic  acid. 

Turmoil,  n.  Disturbance;  tumult;  uproar;  harass¬ 
ing  agitation  or  labor. 

— v.  a.  To  harass  with  agitation  or  disturbance;  to  harass; 
to  disquiet. 

— v.n.  To  be  disquieted  or  harassed. 

Turn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tyrnan;  F’r.  tourner  ;  Lat.  tornare  = 
Gr.  torneu,  to  round  off.]  To  turn  on  a  lathe ;  to  give 
circular  or  other  forms  to  by  means  of  a  lathe  or  revolv¬ 
ing  cutting-tool ;  as,  to  turn  ivory  or  metal,  to  turn  a 
tobacco-stopper  or  a  bed-post. —  Hence,  to  shape;  to 
form;  to  mould;  to  adapt;  to  put  in  proper  condition  ; 
as,  His  whole  person  is  finely  turned.”  (Taller.)  —  To 
cause  to  move  in  a  circular  course;  to  change  or  shift,  as 
sides;  to  cause  to  go  about,  either  partially,  wholly,  or 
repeatedly;  to  cause  to  revolve;  to  cause  to  move  upon 
a  centre,  or  as  if  upon  a  centre;  as,  to  turn  the  head 
round,  to  turn  back.  —  To  alter,  as  a  position;  to  put 
the  upper  side  downward,  or  one  side  in  the  place  of  the 
other;  to  bring  out  the  inside  of;  as,  to  turn  a  garment, 
to  turn  a  beefsteak  on  the  gridiron. — To  change  or  alter, 
as  the  posture  of  the  body  or  direction  of  the  look ;  to  de¬ 
flect;  to  tend  or  incline  differently ;  to  change  direction 
to  or  from  any  point;  —  employed  both  in  a  literal  and 
figurative  sense ;  as,  to  turn  a  ship  from  her  course,  to 
turn  one’s  eyes  on  a  person,  to  turn  the  attention  to  or 
from  something.  —  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
purpose  or  object;  to  deviate;  to  move  from  a  given 
course  or  straight  line;  to  direct,  as  the  inclination, 
thoughts,  or  mind;  to  keep  passing  or  changing  in  the 
course  of  trade ;  to  transfer ;  to  use  or  employ ;  as.  to 
turn  money  into  land,  to  turn  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  advantage.  —  To  change  or  alter  in  any  manner;  to 
transform;  to  vary;  to  metamorphose;  to  translate; 
to  alter  or  change,  as  color ;  to  substitute  by  change, 
as  the  manner  of  writing;  to  convert;  to  change,  as 
from  one  opinion,  party,  or  line  of  couduct,  to  another; 
to  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  office  to  another; 
to  dissuade  from  a  purpose,  or  cause  to  change  sides  ;  — 
frequently  with  to  or  into  preceding  the  effect  or  result 
of  the  change;  us,  to  turn  prose  into  poetry,  to  turn 
orange  into  red,  to  turn  English  into  French,  to  turn  a 
Republican  to  a  Democrat ;  to  turn  an  ague  to  a  fever  ;  to 
turn  from  good  to  bad,  Ac.  —  To  cause  to  ferment  and 
become  sour ;  to  make  acid ;  to  sour ;  as,  the  milk  has 
quickly  turned. 

To  be  turned  of,  to  exceed;  to  be  advanced  beyond; 
as,  she  is  turned  of  fifty. —  To  turn  a  corner,  to  pass 
round  a  corner.  —  To  turn  the  enemy's  flank.  (Mil.)  To 
pass  round  and  assume  a  position  behind  it,  or  sideways 
with  it.  —  To  turn  aside,  to  avert.  —  To  turn  away.  (1.)  To 
discard ;  to  discharge  or  dismiss  from  service ;  as,  to  turn 
away  a  servant.  (2.)  To  avert:  to  put  aside  from;  as, 
we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from  us.  —  To 
turn  back,  to  return  or  give  back ;  as,  to  turn  back  what 
one  has  received  from  another,  (r.) —  To  turn  down,  to 
fold,  press,  or  double  down ;  as,  to  turn  down  a  leaf  in  a 
book. —  To  turn  in,  to  fold  or  double  under;  as,  to  turn 
in  the  edge  of  a  blanket.  —  To  turn  in  the  mind,  or  to  turn 
over  in  the  mind,  to  ponder,  revolve,  meditate,  or  reflect 
upon.  —  To  turn  off.  (1.)  To  dismiss  contemptuously  or 
ignominiously ;  as,  to  turn  off  a  kept  mistress.  (2.)  To 
give  over;  to  reduce;  as,  we  are  not  turned  off  to  that 
extremity.  (3.)  To  divert;  to  deflect;  as,  to  turn  off  sad 
thoughts  from  the  mind.  (4.)  To  get  through ;  to  accom¬ 
plish;  to  perform;  as,  he  turns  off  a  great  quantity  of 
bad  poetry.  —  To  turn  one’s  coat,  to  change  sides ;  to  rat ; 
to  go  over  to  the  opposite  party;  to  act  the  renegade. 
—  To  turn  out,.  (1.)  To  expel ;  to  drive  out ;  as,  he  turned 
his  son  out  of  doors.  (2.)  To  place  at  ley  or  pasture ;  as, 
to  turn  horses  oid  to  grass.  (3.)  To  produce,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  labor,  or  any  mechanical  or  manual  process;  to 
furnish,  as  a  perfected  thing ;  as,  that  man  turns  out  a 
good  article.  —  To  turn  over.  (1.)  To  transfer ;  as,  he 
turned  over  the  business  to  his  son.  (2.)  To  cause  to  roll 
over;  to  cause  the  change  of  sides  of.  (3.)  To  overset); 
to  capsize;  to  overturn;  as,  to  turn  a  man  head  over 
heels.  (4.)  To  open  and  examine  leaf  by  leaf,  as  a  book; 
as,  to  turn  over  a  novel.  —  To  turn  tail,  to  flee  ignomin¬ 
iously.  —  To  turn  the  back,  to  retreat ;  to  flee ;  to  depart 
from;  as,  he  turned  his  back  from  temptation. —  To  turn 
the  back  on  or  upon,  to  flout ;  to  ignore;  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  disdain ;  to  reject  or  refuse  with  contumely ;  as, 
to  turn  the  back  upon  one’s  poor  relations. —  To  turn 
the  die,  or  dice,  to  change  the  course  of  luck  or  fortune. 
“  Fortune,  when  they  least  expect  it.  turns  the  dice."  —  Dryden. 

To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  blunt;  to  make  dull;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  keenness;  as,  to  turn  the  edge  of  a.  razor.  —  To 
turn  the  head  or  brain  of,  to  infatuate;  to  make  giddy ; 
to  make  mad,  wild,  or  enthusiastic;  to  overthrow  the 


mental  equilibrium  of ;  as,  he  has  turned  his  brain  with 
religious  crotchets. —  To  turn  the  scale,  to  cause  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  ;  to  change,  as  the  state  of  a  balance;  —  gen¬ 
erally,  to  insure  favorableness  or  success;  as,  between 
rich  and  poor,  money  turns  the  scale.  —  To  turn  the  stom¬ 
ach  of,  to  nauseate;  to  sicken  ;  to  disgust.  —  To  turn  the 
tables,  to  revel's*!  good  fortune  by  ill. —  To  turn  to,  to- 
have  recourse  to;  to  make  reference  to;  as,  to  turn  to  a 
person  for  information.  —  To  turn  upon,  to  retort;  to 
throw  back. 

— v.n.  To  move  round;  to  have  a  circular  motion;  to 
wheel  or  whirl  round;  to  revolve  entirely,  partially,  er 
repeatedly;  as,  a  man  turns  on  his  heel,  a  wheel  turns 
on  its  axis. — Hence,  to  hinge;  to  depend  on  for  determi¬ 
nation  or  decision;  to  revolve  upon,  as  the  chief  support; 
as,  the  question  turns  upon  this  point.  —  To  be  brought 
about  eventually;  to  result  or  terminate;  to  issue;  to 
come  to  pass;  as,  these  inventions  have  not  turned  to- 
much  account.  —  To  change  the  course,  current,  or 
direction;  to  deviate;  to  take  a  different  way  or  ten¬ 
dency;  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  life;  to  be  de¬ 
flected;  to  change  the  mind  or  conduct;  as,  lie  will  re¬ 
lent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure  ;  they  have  turned 
from  their  evil  courses.  —  To  be  changed,  altered,  or 
transformed;  to  become  metamorphosed  or  transmuted; 
also,  to  become  by  change ;  as,  to  turn  traitor,  water 
turns  to  ice,  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy.  —  To  exercise 
the  art  or  trade  of  a  turner ;  as,  he  is  engaged  in  turn¬ 
ing. —  To  sour;  to  become  acidulated ;  as,  ale  turns  in 
hot  weather.  —  To  be  nauseated  or  revolted  ;  as,  it  quite 
turns  my  stomach.  —  To  become  giddy  ;  as,  his  head  is 
turned  with  his  good  fortune.  —  To  change  about:  as, 
the  tide  turns  from  flow  to  ebb,  and  conversely.  —  To 
lean  in  the  contrary  direction;  —  said  of  scales. 

(Surg.)  In  obstetrics,  to  bring  down  the  feet  of  achild 
in  the  uterus,  in  order  to  render  delivery  more  easy. 

(Print.)  To  insert  a  type  of  similar  thickness,  in  lieu 
of  any  sort  which  has  run  out. 

To  turn  about,  to  move  the  face  to  another  quarter; 
as,  he  turns  about  his  business.  —  To  turn  away.  (1.) 
To  digress  or  deviate.  (2.)  To  go  from;  to  depart. 
—  To  turn  in.  (1.)  To  have  an  inward  declination; 
as,  his  knees  turn  in.  (2.)  To  go  to  bed;  as,  it  is  time 
to  turn  in.  (3.)  To  enter  for  accommodation  or  enter¬ 
tainment;  as,  let  us  turn  in  this  hotel. —  To  turn  off, 
to  deviate  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  as,  the  street 
turns  off  at  right  angles. —  To  turn  on  or  upon,  to 
retaliate;  to  retort;  to  answer;  as,  'l  Pompey  turned 
upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  quiet.”  (Bacon.) —  To  turn¬ 
out.  (1.;  To  become  dislodged  or  dislocated,  as  a  bone. 
(2.)  To  rise  from  bed;  as,  I  turned  nut  early  this  morn¬ 
ing.  (3.)  To  project ;  to  have  an  outward  bias ;  to  pro¬ 
trude;  as,  his  feet  turn  nut  in  walking.  (4.)  To  have 
issue,  effect, or  result;  to  terminate  in  ;  to  appear  in  the 
end  ;  as,  he  turns  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  scamp. — To 
turnover,  to  roll;  to  tumble;  to  gyrate;  to  turn  from 
side  to  side.  —  To  turn  to  benefit,  profit,  or  advantage,  to 
become  worth  the  while;  to  promise  success;  as,  some 
men  have  theknackoftorninpotlier  people’s  slips  to  their 
own  advantage. — 2'o  turn  under,  to  be  folded  downward 
or  under. —  To  turn  up,  to  bend  upward  :  as,  to  turn  up 
one’s  sleeves.  —  To  transpire  ;  to  occur ;  to  come  to  pass ; 
as,  ‘'Something  will  yet  turn  up  for  Micawber.”  Dickens. 

— n.  Act  of  turning;  movement  or  motion  in  a  circular 
direction;  rotatory  action:  revolution  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a 
wheel  round  its  centre.  —  Change  of  direction  ;  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  order,  or  disposition  of  things;  alteration 
of  bent  or  course;  as,  his  conduct  took  a  turn  for  the 
better.  —  Change;  alteration;  vicissitude;  as,  the  slip¬ 
pery  turns  of  fortune.  —  One  of  the  successive  portions 
of  a  course ;  meandering ;  direction  ;  hence,  a  winding; 
a  bend  or  bending ;  also,  a  walk  to  and  fro;  as,  let  ue 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  the  river  takes  a  turn  at  that 
place.  —  Successive  course;  incidental  opportunity; 
proper  chance;  due  time;  time  at  which,  by  successive 
vicissitudes,  anything  is  to  be  had  or  done;  appropriate 
occasion ;  as,  let  each  take  his  turn.  —  Occasional  act 
of  kindness  or  ill-will ;  reigning  inclination  or  course; 
as,  to  do  a  person  a  good  turn. — Convenience;  occasion; 
purpose;  exigence;  as,  this  will  do  to  serve  my  turn.— 
Form;  cast;  shape;  manner;  mould;  mode;  fashion, — 
employed  both  literally  and  figuratively ;  hence,  manner 
of  arranging  words  in  a  sentence;  style  of  signification; 
as,  female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn,  a  person  of  an 
agreeable  turn,,  turn  of  thought,  conversation.  Ac.  —  A 
step  of  the  ladder  at  the  gallows,  (r.)  —  One  round  of  a 
rope  or  cord ;  as,  a  turn  of  a  hawse  or  cable. 

(Mus.)  A  grace  marked  thus  indicating  that  the 
note  above  it,  one  degree  higher,  must  be  struck  before 
it  shortly,  then  passed  quickly  through  the  note  itself 
and  turned  from  the  note  a  degree  below  into  the  note 
itself  over  which  the  mark  is  placed. 

— pi.  (Med.)  The  menses. 

By  turns ,  in  succession;  alternately;  one  after  an¬ 
other;  as,  “By  turns  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing.” 
(Dryden.)—  At  intervals;  as,  “They  feel  by  turns  the 
bitter  change  of  fierce  extremes.”  (Milton.)  —  In  turn, 
in  due  order  of  precedence  or  succession;  as,  to  go  on 
duty  in  turn. — To  a  turn,  perfectly ,  to  a  nicety  ;  as,  the 
beef  is  roasted  to  a  turn-, — in  allusion  to  the  turn  of 
the  spit  whereon  it  is  cooked. —  To  take  turns,  to  alter¬ 
nate;  to  follow  by  succession. —  Turn  and  turn  about, 
an  alternate  ratio  of  duty  or  obligation ;  as,  to  stand  a 
treat  for  liquor,  turn  and  turn  about. —  Tui-n  of  life. 
(Med.)  The  time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses  in 
women. 

Ttirn'agaiii,  in  Alaska,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
Cook’s  Inlet,  abt.  4  m.  long  and  2  wide  ;  Lat.  61°  8'  N 
Lon.  150°  30'  W.  ’ 

Turn '-bench,  ».  A  simple  portable  lathe,  used  by 

|  clockmakers  and  watchmakers. 
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^nrn'-enp,  n.  A  cowl  for  a  chimney,  made  to  revolve 
with  the  wind. 

Turn  coat,  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or  princi¬ 
ples;  a  renegade;  a  rat. 

T  iiriiell".  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  group  of  islands  near 
the  coast  of  British  Honduras;  Lat.  17°  36'  N.,  Lon 
87°  46'  W. 

Tlirn'er,  n.  One  who  turns;  especially,  one  who  per¬ 
forms  the  operation  of  turning  things  by  means  of  a 
lathe;  as,  a  wood- or  ivory -turner.  —  Among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  a  gymnast ;  an  athlete. 

Turn'er,  Joseph  William  Mallard,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  landscape  painter  of  the  English  school,  b.  in 
London,  1769.  Early  evincing  a  marked  predilection 
for  art,  he,  in  1789,  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  ho  studied  assiduously  for  three  years, 
and  produced  some  of  his  minor  pictures.  In  1799,  he 
was  elected  A.R.  A.,  and.  in  1802,  became  R.  A.  Down 
to  this  period  he  was  principally  known  as  a  painter  in 
water  colors.  Turning  his  attention  to  oils,  he  during 
the  next  half  century  exhibited  more  than  200  pictures, 
including  some  reproductions  of  nature  of  marvellous 
skill  and  beauty.  Among  his  best  works  (the  values  of 
which  average  from  $6,000  to  $15,000)  may  be  mentioned 
the  Wreck;  the  Old  Tem.era.irt ;  the  Burial  of  Wilkie; 
the  Death  of  Nelson ;  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus; 
Crossing  the  Brook ;  Borne ;  Venice ;  Sun  Rising  Through 
a  Mist;  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur ;  Bay  of  Baise :  Dido 
building  Carthage. ;  Calais  Pier ,  Ac.,  &c.  T.,  who  has 

been  styled  the  “  English  Claude,”  combined  in  his 
works  comprehension  and  truth  to  nature.  Brilliancy 
and  fervor  of  imagination,  and  breadth  of  observation, 
are  indeed  conspicuous;  but  these  are  only  modes  of  that 
vivid,  almost  intuitive  penetration  with  which  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  arcana  of  nature.  As  a  colorist,  T.  ranks 
among  the  best  painters  of  modern  times.  Unsocial 
and  peculiar  in  his  habits  -  penurious  indeed, — T.,  in 
all  that  related  to  art,  exhibited  the  most  extended 
munificence.  He  bequeathed  the  greater  hulk  of  his 
large  fortune  to  found  almshouses  for  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
duced  artists,  and  left  his  unsold  pictures  —  many  of 
them  among  his  choicest  examples  —  to  the  British 
nation.  These  works,  about  100  in  number,  form  the 
contents  of  the  “  Turner  Room,”  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  London.  D.  1851. 

Tiirii'er,  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.,  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Tiiruera’c'ete,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Violates.  Diag.  Polypetalous  flowers,  perigy- 
noiis  contorted  petals,  forked  styles,  and  exstipulate 
leaves.  —  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  exclusively  na¬ 
tives  of  S.  America  and  West  Indies.  They  have  little 
economic  interest. 

Til  rn'er’s,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
51  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Turn'ery,  n.  Art  of  a  turner ;  art  or  practice  of  form¬ 
ing  into  a  cylindrical  or  other  shape  by  the  lathe. — 
Things  or  wares  formed  by  turning  on  the  lathe. 

Tiiriiliout.  ( toorn'hout ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Antwerp.  Manuf.  Carpets,  lace,  paper,  Ac. 

Turning,  m.  The  process  by  which  a  circular  form  is 
given  to  wood  and  other  materials  by  means  of  a  lathe 
and  cutting  tools,  as  in  wood  or  metal  T.  ;  or  by  the 
thrower's  wheel,  which  is  a  species  of  lathe,  with  shap¬ 
ing  instruments,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  The  lathe  by  which  ordinary  wood  T.  is  effected, 
called  turning-lathe,  is  a  machine  for  moving  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  wrought  in  such  a  manner  that,  being  fixed 
opposite  to  the  tool,  any  point  in  the  circumference  will 
act  upon  the  whole  circle  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Turn'iilgr-point,  n.  The  point  on  which  anything 
turns  ;  that  which  decides  a  matter. 

Tur'nip,  n.  [Dan.;  A.  S.  noepe  =  Lat.  napus,  a  kind  of 
turnip.  The  tur  is  unaccounted  for.]  (Bot.)  A  bien¬ 
nial  plant  of  the  genus  Brassica,  (B.rapa.)  It  has 
lyrate  hispid  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cultivation,  becomes  swollen  and  fleshy.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
growing  in  borders  of  fields  and  waste  places.  It  has 
been  long  cultivated,  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  garden 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  world  as  a  culi¬ 
nary  esculent ;  in  many  countries  it  is  also  extensively 
grown  in  fields  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  The  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  are  very  numerous.  In  them,  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  assumes  a  globose,  oblong,  or  roundish 
depressed  form.  Some  are  common  to  the  garden  and 
the  farm,  and  some  of  the  largest  kinds  attain  a 
size  as  to  weigh  20  or  25  lbs.  Although  the  T.  is  of 
great  value  for  feeding  cattle,  it  is  not  very  nutritious, 
no  less  than  90-96  parts  of  its  weight  actually  consist¬ 
ing  of  water.  The  Swedish  T.,  or  But  a  Baga,  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  feeding  cattle,  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  by  some  as  a  variety  of  Brassica  napus,  but  more 
generally  as  a  variety  of  B.  campestris,  a  species  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields  and  sides  of  ditches  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  young  leaves  of  the  T.  are  good  as  greens, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Swedish  T.,  when  it  has 
begun  to  sprout  in  spring. 

Tur'nip-fly,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Anthomya  radicum,  a 
dipterous  insect  of  the  fan).  Muscidie,  which  attacks  the 
root  of  the  turnip,  whilst  very  young,  and  commits  great 
ravages  in  turnip-fields. 

Turn  key.  n. ;  pi.  Turnkeys,  a  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  keys  of  a  prison  for  opening  and  closing  the  doors. 

Ttirn'-oiit,  n. ;  pi.  Torn-outs.  Among  workmen,  a 
Strike,  q.  v.  —  Also,  a  workman  out  on  strike. 

— A  shunt,  or  siding,  on  a  railroad.  —  An  equipage  ;  as,  his 
carriage  and  horses  formed  a  splendid  turn-out. 

— Net  quantity  of  produce  yielded. 

Turn '-over,  n.  Act  or  consequence  of  oversetting ;  an 
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turnstone,  (S.  interpres.) 


upsetting;  as,  a  turn-over  in  a  sleigh.  —  A  kind  of  jam 
puff  or  pastry. 

j  — An  apprentice,  in  any  trade,  who  is  handed  over  from 
one  master  to  another  to  complete  his  time. 

— a.  That  may  be  turned  down,  or  over  something  else; 
as,  a  turn-over  wrist-band. 

Turn'pike,  n.  [turn  andpi'Ai’.]  Originally,  a  cross  of 
two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a 
pin ;  fixed  to  hinder  horses  from  entering  any  gate  by 
which  the  way  is  obstructed,  in  order  to  take  toll. — 
Specifically,  a  toll-bar,  q.  v.  —  A  turnpike-road.  (Col 
loq.) —  In  Scotland,  a  winding  stair  in  houses. 

— v.  a.  To  form,  as  a  public  highway,  in  the  manner  of  a 
turnpike  road. 

Tiii'ii'pike-roiul,  n.  A  public  road  or  highway,  made 
and  kept  in  repair  by  tolls  levied  upon  travellers  and 
passengers  who  go  along  it. 

Turn'-serving',  n.  Actor  practice  of  serving  one’s 
own  turn  or  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  others. 

Turn'sole,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Heliotropium. 

( Chem .)  A  coloring  matter  used  as  a  dye,  and  as  a 
chemical  test,  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  acids.  See 
Crozophora,  and  Litmus. 

Turn 'spit,  n.  One  who  turns  a  spit  in  a  kitchen; 
hence,  a  person  engaged  in  some  menial  employment. — 
A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terriers,  so  called  from 
having  formerly  been  employed  to  turn  a  wheel  on 
which  depended  the  spit  for  roasting  meat  in  the  kitchen. 

Tnrn'stile,  n.  [ turn  and  stile.]  A  turnpike  in  a  foot¬ 
path  or  by-road. 

Turn  stone,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  grallatorial  birdof  the  fam. 
Haematapotiidse,  and  genus  Strepsilas,  so  named  from  its 
turning  over  with  its 
strong  bill  the  stones 
and  weeds  along  the 
margins  of  the  sea 
and  of  lakes  in  search 
of  insects,  molluscs, 
as  well  as  crustaceans 
which  hide  beneath 
them.  The  best  known 
species,  S.  interpres , 
is  about  9  inches  long 
and  18  in  alar  extent. 

It  is  irregularly  va¬ 
riegated  with  black, 
dark  rufous,  and 
white.  It  is  found 
throughout  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores. 

Tuni'-talile,  Turn'-plate,  n.  A  circular  table, 
with  cross-rails  fixed  on  its  surface,  supported  by  rollers, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  on  a  central  pivot,  used  for 
moving  railroad-cars,  trucks,  Ac.,  from  one  liue  of  rails 
to  another. 

Turpentine,  (ter'perv-tine,)  n.  (Chem.)  A  semi-solid 
resiuous  substance,  which  exudes  from  various  species 
of  pine  on  cutting  incisions  in  the  bark.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  T.  known  in  commerce  ;  that  obtained 
from  the  Pinus  Abies  constitutes  common  T.  ;  that  from 
She  Pinus  Lavix,  or  common  larch,  is  known  as  Venice 
T. ;  that  from  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus  forms  China  T.  ; 
and  Canada  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  A  bies  balsamea. 
They  all  consist  of  various  portions  of  resin,  dissolved  in 
the  oil  or  essence  of  T.  If  the  T.  of  the  Pinus  Abies  is 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  the  essence,  oil,  or  spirits  of  T.,  as  it  is  vari¬ 
ously  called.  The  oil  passes  over  with  the  vapor  of  the 
water  as  a  volatile  limpid  inflammable  liquid,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  penetrating  well-known  balsamic  odor,  the  resi¬ 
due  in  the  retort  being  common  resin  or  rosin.  Oil  of 
T  is  a  hydrocarbon,  CooII]8;  sp.  gr.  0  864;  boiling-point, 
320°.  It  mixes  freely  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not 
with  water.  It  dissolves  the  fixed  and  essential  oils, 
resins,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  india-rubber.  In  its 
purified  form  it  constitutes  the  burning  fluid  known  as 
camphene.  Being  a  ready  solvent  of  the  gum  resins,  it 
is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  also, 
in  oil-paint,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oil.  Oil  of  T.  is  a  power¬ 
ful  grease-solvent;  but  only  the  fresh  oil  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
gradually  oxidizes  into  a  resin,  which  becomes  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  oil.  Oil  of  T.  is  remarkable  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  singular 
compounds  that  may  be  obtained  from  it.  With  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  it  forms  an  artificial  camphor,  crystallizing 
in  flattened  rectangular  prisms,  which  have  an  aromatic 
odor  resembling  oil  of  thyme.  With  water  it  formscrys- 
talline  hydrates,  and  with  oxygen  a  crystal  line  hydrated 
oxide.  The  monohydrate  of  T.,  or  terpinol,  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  334°,  and  having  an  odor  like  hya¬ 
cinths.  The  oils  of  bergamot,  neroli,  lemon,  thyme, 
caraway,  and  several  others,  contain  hydrocarbons  iso¬ 
meric  with  oil  of  T.,  but  they  differ  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  Oil  of  T.  is  used  as  a  burning 
fluid  in  Devillo’s  lamp-furnace  for  obtaining  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  It  has 
also  vermifuge  properties,  and  stimulates  the  urinary 
organs  very  powerfully.  Canada  balsam,  which  is  a 
very  white  resin  dissolved  in  oil  of  T..  is  employed  in 
varnish-making  and  mounting  microscopic  objects.  The 
other  T.  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine 

Ttir'pentine.  in  New  Jersey,  a  vi'lagt  of  Burlington 
co.,  1  m.  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Tur'peiiieme,  n.  (Chem.)  A  ubstitnte  for  turpen¬ 
tine,  consisting  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons,  obtained 
from  paraffine  oil  and  petroleum. 

Turpeth',  Turpith,  or  Turpith  Mineral,  n.  (Chem.) 
The  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury,  so  called  from  its 
yellow  color. 


Tur  pi  tilde,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turpitude.]  State  ot 
departure  from  the  law  of  rectitude;  moral  deformity; 
shameful  wickedness;  inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of 
principle  in  the  human  heart  ;  extreme  depravity ; 
baseness  or  vileness  of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions. 

Til rq ui no,  or  I’ico  Turquino,  (toor-kee’nn.)  u  mountain 
of  Cuba,  50  in.  W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  8,000  ft.  high. 

Turquoise,  (-koiY  or  keep,)  n.  [Fr.,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Turkey.]  (Min.)  A 
bluish-green  stone  much  used  in  jewelry.  It  is  an 
amorphous  form  of  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina. 
The  finest  kinds  of  turquoise  are  obtained  from  Persia 
and  Arabia;  but  it  is  also  found  in  Saxony. 

Tur'rel,  n.  A  cooper’s  tool. 

Tur'ret, «.  [Gael,  turaid;  W.  twred,  from  twr,  a  tower.] 
(Arch.)  A  small  tower,  attached  to,  and  forming  part 
of,  another  tower,  or  placed  at  the  augles  of  a  church 
or  public  building. 

Tur'reted,  Tiirric'iilateil,  p.  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tower  or  turret. — Exhibiting  turrets. 

Tur'ret-sliip,  n.  (Naval.)  A  species  of  iron-clad  war 
vessel,  in  which  the  guns  are  carried  in  one  or  more 
iron  turrets,  which  may  be  rotated  either  by’  hand- 
winches  or  by  a  steam-engine,  so  that  the  guns  may  be 
fired  in  any  required  direction.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  T.  S.,  of  which  the  earliest  and  best  is  that  which  was. 
invented  by  Captain  John  Ericsson  of  New  York.  The 
other  variety — which  in  many  of  its  features  resembles 
the  plan  of  Ericsson — is  known  as  the  system  of  Captain 
Cowper  Coles,  R.  N.,  (though  invented  by  Mr.  Theodore 
R.  Timbyof  N.  York,)  and  this  system  has  been  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  the  British  navy  (see  Fig.  2543),  while 
the  American  navy  has  adopted  the  system  of  Ericsson, 
usually  called  the  Monitor  system  (Fig.  1835).  One  of  the 
principal  points  of  difference  between  the  Monitor  and  the- 
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British  T.  S.  is,  that  its  hulls  are  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
merged.  the  turret  or  turrets  being  wholly  above  the- 
upper  deck ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  hulls  rise  higher 
from  the  water,  and  the  turrets  are  sunk  below  the  deck, 
except  in  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  discharging 
the  ordnance.  See  Vessels,  Armored. 

Ttirslieez,  (toor-sheez' ,)  a  city  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia, 
situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  75  m. 
from  Mushed.  Pop.  Unascertained. 

Tur'tle,  n.  [A.  S.  tortel,  a  turtle-dove,  —  a  name  subse¬ 
quently  applied  by  sailors  to  the  marine  chelonians  of 
the  YV.  Indies.]  (Zoiil.)  The  name  popularly  applied 
to  the  marine  chelonian  reptiles,  the  characters  of  which 
are  given  under  the  name  of  the  order  Cmelonia.  The 
Turtles  form  the  sub-order  CheUmii,  divided  into  the 
two  families  Chelanioidw  and  Spliargididse.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  described  under  its  name.  The  Chelo- 
nioiila;,  or  Loggerhead  family,  comprises  turtles  whose 
general  form  is  somewhat  like  a  heart  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  furnished  in  front  with  a  pair  of  large,  flat, 
wing-like,  scaly  flippers,  and  behind  with  a  pair  of  scaly 
rudders.  —  The  best  known  variety  of  the  edible  species 
of  T.  is  the  Green  T.  ( Chelonia  mydas,)  of  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America.  It  attains  a  length 
generally  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  of  from  500  to  600  pounds 
weight.  The  flesh  of  this  T.  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and 
the  eggs  are  likewise  esteemed  a  great  dainty.  They 
are  generally  taken  by  watching  them  when  they  come 
on  shore  on  moonlight  nights  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
positing  their  eggs,  when  their  captors  secure  them  by 
turning  them  on  their  backs,  so  that  they  cannot  escape 
by  running  off.  They  are  often  met  with  in  the  Atlantic, 
sometimes  1,200  miles  from  land,  where  they  are  easily 
captured  when  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
Hawk’s-bill,  or  Tortoise-shell  T.,  Eretmochelys  imbricata, 
is  another  species,  and  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size 
as  the  one  just  described,  seldom  being  found  to  exceed 
200  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  is 
not  much  thought  of,  as  its  flesh  is  very  coarse  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  green  T.  It  is  called  the  hawk’s- 
bill  T.  from  the  curved  and  pointed  form  of  the  upper 
jaw  (Fig.  575),  which,  however,  presents  but  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  any  bird  of  prey.  This  T. 
is  much  sought  after  for  the  value  of  its  shell,  which  is 
converted  into  the  best  “  tortoise-shell  ”  of  commerce. 
The  largest  species  of  the  family  is  termed  the  Logger 
head  T.,  Thalassochelys  caouana,  which  is  found  in  the 
Atlanticand  Mediterranean  seas.  This  species  generally 
feeds  on  mollusca,  and  its  flesh  is  consequently  unfit 
for  food,  besides  being  highly  poisonous.  The  shell,  too, 
is  not  worth  much,  and  the  only  thing  which  it  is  valued 
for  is  a  large  quantity  of  oil  which  it  yields,  and  which 
burns  very  well  in  lamps. 

Tlir'tle-liove.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  pigeon  of  tho 
Old  World,  Columba  furfur,  family  Columbidse,  celebrated 
for  its  gentleness  and  plaintive  notes.  It  is  11-12  inches 
long;  the  upper  parts  tawny  slate-color,  spotted  with 
brown  ;  the  breast  brownish,  other  under  parts  w hAto. 
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’Xnr'lle ,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock  coun¬ 
ty. 

Tur'tle  Itay.  lies  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

Tiir'lle  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Shelby  co. — A 
township  of  Warren  co. 

Turtle  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  from  Alleghany  co. — A  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Turtle  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Walworth  co., 
and  falls  into  Rock  River  from  Rock  co. 

Turtle-shell,  n.  Same  as  Tortoise-shell,  q.  v. 

Turyassu'.  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Atlantic  at 
the  Bay  of  Turyassu  between  the  provs.  of  Maranhao 
and  Para,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  350  m. 

Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  central  co.;  area, 
1,340  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  Warrior,  and  Sipsey  or  New 
river.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  lion,  stone 
coal,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Tuscaloosa.  Pop.  (Is97)  33.250. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  125  m.  N.  W.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  ;  Lat.  33°  12'  N.,  Lon.  87°  42'  IV.  Pop.  (1897)  5,200. 

Ttisealoo'sa  River,  mAlabama.  See  Black  Warrior. 

Tus  can,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Tuscany. 

Tus'can  Order,  n.  ( Arch .)  One  of  the  five  Classic 
orders,  being  a  Roman  modification  of  the  Doric  style 
with  undated  columns,  and  without  triglyphs.  It  is  the 
simplest  of  the  orders. 

Tus  cany.  [It.  Tosca'na.]  Formerly,  a  sovereign  grand- 
duchv  of  Italy,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
lying  for  the  most  part  S.  and  W.  of  the  Apennines,  in 
Lat.  42°  20'  to  44°  10'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  15'  to  12°  20'  E. ; 
area ,  S,440  sq.  m.  The  N.  and  N.E.  of  thecountry  is  filled 
with  mountains,  whence  numerous  rivers  and  streams 
flow  down  to  the  sea,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Arno,  the  Serchio,  and  the  Ombrone.  This  district 
is  also  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  The  rest  of  T.  is  an  un¬ 
dulating  region  of  hills  and  dales,  except  the  coasts, 
which  are  flat  and  marshy.  Of  these  marsh  lands,  the 
largest  is  (or  was)  the  Maremma.  The  principal  crops 
are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Wine  and  oil  are 
also  abundantly  produced.  Mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
reared  in  great  numbers;  there  are  flourishing  manu¬ 
factures  of  silks,  woollens,  and  straw’ (for  hats;)  and  a 
very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  articles  of  mar¬ 
ble,  alabaster,  porcelain,  coral,  wax,  &c.  The  chief  city, 
Florence,  has  been  for  some  years  the  capital  of  Italy, 
now  transferred  to  Rome.  Other  important  places  are 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Arezzo.  T.  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  ancient  history  under  the  names  of  Etruria 
and  Tyrrhenia.  It  was  overrun  by  the  “  barbarians  ”  in 
the  5th  century.  Held  at  first  as  a  duchy  and  fief  of 
Lombardy,  it  was  afterwards  ruled  by  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  and  oil  their  extinction,  by  a  younger  branch  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  In  1860.  the  National 
Assembly  at  Florence  unanimously  voted  its  annexation 
to  Sardiuia.  It  has  been  since  divided  into  8  province*, 
with  a  total  pop.  of  2,142,525. 

liiscarawas,  (tus-ka-raWwuss,)  in  Ohio, a  river  which 
rises  in  Stark  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  the 
Walhonding  River  at  Coshocton  to  form  the  Muskingum. 
— An  E.  co. ;  area,  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tuscarawas  River, 
and  Stillwater  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  stone-coal.  County  Seat, 
New  Philadelphia.  —  A  township  of  Stark  coun¬ 
ty. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lee  co. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Niagara  co., 
abt.  3  m.  E.  of  Lewistown. — A  township  of  Steuben 
co. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bradford 
co. — A  township  of  Juniata  co. — A  tow’nship  of  Perry 
co. — A  post-vill.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  73  m.  N.E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Tuscaro'ra  Creek,  in  Virginia,  flows  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac  from  Berkeley  co. 

Tuscarora  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake  On¬ 
tario  from  Niagara  co. 

Tuscarora  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Ju¬ 
niata  River  from  Juniata  co. 

Tuscaro'ra  II  on  lit  a  i  n .  in  Pennsylvania,  extends 
from  the  Juniata  River  S.W.  along  the  E.  border  of  Ju¬ 
niata  and  Fulton  cos.,  thence  S.  into  Maryland  as  Cove 
Mountain. 

Tuscaro'ras,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  who,  at 
the  settlement  of  N.  Carolina,  had  15  towns  on  the  Tar 
and  Neuse  rivers,  and  1,200  warriors.  In  1711,  they  be¬ 
gan  a  war  with  the  settlers,  and  after  a  series  of  savage 
encounters,  were  defeated,  and  joined  the  Iroquois  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  w’here  they  became  allies  of  the 
English,  and  where  about  50  families,  who  have  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilization,  still  remain. 

Tus'ci,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany, 
and  the  people  existing  when  Rome  was  founded,  and 
till  Etruria  became  a  portion  of  the  Homan  Empire. 

Tusco'la.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  150  m. 
S.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 

Tuscola,  in  Michigan,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Sagi¬ 
naw  Bay;  area,  830  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cass  and  Sebe- 
vaning  river,  and  White  creek.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Caro.  Pop.  (1897  )  35,630. 

— A  village  of  Livingston  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Lansing. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  24  m.  N. 
of  Flint. 

i'us'cor.  n.  The  tusk  of  the  horse. 

rus'cultim.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Latium,  was  found¬ 
ed,  according  to  tradition,  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  abt.  B.  C.  1200.  Having  become  a  dependency 
of  Alba,  it  recovered  its  liberty  abt.  B.c.  641.  It  wasat- 
tacked  by  the  Volsci  and  the  ,Equi  B.  c.  461,  and  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  Rome  against  its  assailants,  in 
return  for  which  the  Tusculans  aided  the  Romans  in  re¬ 


covering  the  Capitol  from  the  Sabines,  b.  c.  458.  War 
having  been  declared  against  it  by  the  Romans,  Camil¬ 
las,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  on  entering  the  city,  found 
the  people  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
received  a  most  friendly  welcome,  (a  proceeding  that  led 
to  a  closer  alliance  between  the  two  powers,)  B.  c.  378. 
For  several  centuries,  its  counts  held  so  much  power  in 
Rome  that  they  could  almost  insure  the  elevation  of 
their  own  nominee  to  the  papal  chair.  Continued  con¬ 
tests  between  the  two  cities  in  the  12th  cent,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  T.  in  1168.  It  never  recovered  from  this 
blow ;  but  lower  down  there  arose  from  its  ruins  the 
small  town  of  Frascati,  q.  v. 

Tuscuui'bia.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Miller 
co.,  35  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tush,  inter j.  Pshaw!  —  an  exclamation  expressive  of 
rebuke,  unbelief,  or  contempt;  as,  tush,  it  is  absurd! 

Tush,  n.  A  horse’s  tusk,  or  long,  pointed  tooth. 

Tusk,  n.  [A.  S.  tusc ;  Fris.  tusch  ;  Ir.  tosq.]  The  long, 
pointed  tooth  of  certain  rapacious,  carnivorous,  or  pug¬ 
nacious  animals;  as,  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar. 

Tusked,  Tusk'y,  a.  Furnished  or  armed  with  tusks. 

Tuske'gee,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Macon 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Tus'pan,  or  Tusapan,  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  145  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Tus'sac-grass,  Tus'soek-grass,  n.  ( Bot .)  A 

European  plant,  genus  Dactylis,  (D.  cxspitosa,)  remark¬ 
able  for  its  great  tufts,  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  in  height. 

Tus'sey's  .Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  extends 
S.W.  from  the  N.  of  Centre  co.  to  the  S.  of  Bedford  co. 

Tusslc'ular,  a.  [From  Lat.  tussis,  a  cough.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference,  to  a  cough. 

Tussila'go,  n.  [Lat.  tussis,  a  cough.]  (Sot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asteracex,  having  bractese  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  edge,  a  naked  receptacle,  a  hairy  pappus;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  pistilliferous,  in  many  rows,  tongue¬ 
shaped  ;  those  of  the  disc  perfect,  few.  T.  petasites,  the 
Pestilent-wort,  or  Butter-burr,  is  a  European  medicinal 
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herb.  The  only  American  species  is  T.  farfara,  the 
Colt’s-foot,  or  Horse-loot  (Fig.  2544).  It  has  yellow 
flowers,  with  very  narrow  rays,  and  is  found  in  wet 
places,  brook-sides,  in  the  N.  and  Middle  States.  It  has 
long  been  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  chronic  coughs 
and  other  pulmonary  complaints. 

Tus'sock-inoth,  n.  (/.obi.)  A  name  given  by  col¬ 
lectors  to  moths  of  the  fam.  Bombycidte,  comprising  the 
genera  Halesidota  or  Lephocampa ,  and  Orgyia,  whose 
larvae  are  short,  thick,  with  a  crest  of  tufts  along  the 
back,  and  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  have  long  pen¬ 
cils  of  hair  projecting  before  and  behind  the  body. 

Tus'teu,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200. 

Tus'teren.  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  W.  of  Christiansand.  It  is  12  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  6  m. 

Tut,  interj.  An  exclamation  employed  in  rebuking, 
checking,  or  manifesting  contempt  or  disbelief;  —  it  is 
synonymous  with  tush ;  as,  “Tut,  tut!  here’s  a  man¬ 
nerly  forbearance.”  — Shaks. 

— n.  [Dan.]  An  imperial  or  royal  ensign,  consisting  in  a 
golden  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it. 

Tut'-bargaiu,  n.  A  bargain  by  the  lump. 

Tut  bury,  ( tut’ber-re ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  on  the  Dove,  noted  for  its  ancient  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  in  which  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was  confined 
for  some  time.  Pop.  2,200. 

Tu'telage,  n.  [Fr.  tutele,  from  L.  Lat.  tutela.]  Guardian¬ 
ship;  protection;  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

Tu'telar,  Tu'telary,  a.  [Fr.  tutelaire.]  Guardian; 
protecting;  having  the  guardianship  or  charge  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  person  or  a  thing;  as,  a  tutelary  divinity. 

Tut  hill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co. 

Tll'tor,  n.  [Fr.  tuteur,  from  Lat.  tutor,  a  watcher.]  A 
protector,  defender,  or  preserver;  one  who  watches  over 
another;  —  hence,  specifically,  a  guardian;  one  who  is 
chosen  to  look  to  the  persons  and  estates  of  children 
left  by  their  parents  in  their  minority ;  — also,  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  instructing  another,  or  others,  as  the 
children  of  a  family  in  various  branches,  or  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  human  learning  or  morals;  a  preceptor;  a 


teacher;  as,  a  private  tutor,  that  is,  one  who  instructs 
his  pupils  by  private  tuition.  —  In  the  English  univer-  j 
sities,  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall,  generally  a  fel-  j| 
low,  who  superintends  the  studies  of  the  under-gradu¬ 
ates.  —  In  American  colleges,  an  instructor  of  a  lower 
grade  than  a  professor. 

— v.  n.  To  have  the  guardianship  or  charge  of ;  to  instruct ; 
to  teach.  —  To  play  the  pedagogue  ;  to  act  the  tutor  to¬ 
ward  :  to  treat  magisterially  or  severely;  as,  I  am  not 
to  be  tutored  by  men  of  your  stamp. 

Tu  torage,  Tu'torship,  n.  Oflfice  or  occupation 
of  a  tutor:  guardianship;  tutelage. 

Tu'toress,  Tu'trix,  n.  A  female  tutor;  a  governess. 

Tuto'rial,  a.  [  Late  Lat.  tutor ius.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  the  acts  of  a  tutor  or  preceptor.  ; 

Tuto'ya.  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic,  160 
m.  E.  of  Maranhao. 

Tutti,  (tobt’te,)  n.  pi.  [It.,  from  Lat.  totus,  the  whole.] 
(Mils.)  A  direction  to  performers  that  all  the  parts  are 
to  be  played  together. 

Tutt'llugeu,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg,  on 
the  Danube,  20  in.  from  Sigmaringen:  pop.  5,878. 

Tut'ty,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tutia. J  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc, 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelting-furnaces. 

Tux'tla.  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  Chiapas,  37  m.  W.  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Real ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Tuy,  (twe,)  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  I 
Minho,  20  m.  from  Pontevedra ;  pop.  4,500. 

Tuy 6re,  (twee-er',) n.  [Fr.]  (Metall.)  A  conical  orifice 
in  a  blast  furnace,  in  which  tapered  pipes  are  placed  for  ' 
imparting  the  blast. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  (twair,)  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap. 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Twerza, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Tmaza,  100  m.  from  Moscow,  on  the 
high-road  between  that  city  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  activity.  Pojj.  28,700. 

Twaddle,  twod’dl.)  v.n.  To  twattle;  to  prate  much 
in  a  weak,  silly  manner,  like  a  person  in  his  dotage. 

— n.  Twattle;  empty,  silly  talk;  fustian;  insignificant 
discourse ;  gabble ;  bosh :  idle  verbiage. 

Twad'dler,  n.  One  who  talks  twaddle,  or  prates  in  a 
weak  or  senseless  manner. 

Twad'dling,  n.  Silly  talk;  idle  verbiage ;  gabble. 

Twain,  a.  or  n.  [A.  S.  twegen.\  Two ;  —  a  word  seldom 
used,  except  poetically  and  in  burlesque;  as,  “  United, 
yet  divided,  twain  at  once.”  —  Cowper. 

Twang',  v.  n.  [Sansk.  dhvani,  a  sound.]  To  sound  with 
a  quick,  sharp,  strident  noise;  to  make  the  sound  of  a 
string  which  is  stretched  and  suddenly  pulled ;  to  twan- 
gle  or  twank ;  as,  the  twanging  of  a  banjo. 

— v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply,  as  by  pulling  a  tense 
string,  aud  letting  it  go  suddenly. 

— ».  A  sharp,  quick,  vibrating  sound  ;  as,  the  twang  of  a 
bowstring.  _ 

— An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice ;  a  kind  of  nasal 
sound;  as,  his  speech  is  all  twang  and  tautology. 

Twan'kay,  n.  The  most  inferior  kind  of  green  tea. 

’Twas,  (twos.)  A  contraction  of  it  was. 

Twattle,  (twot’tl,)  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Twaddle,  q.  v. 

Twat'tler,  n.  A  Twaddler,  q.  v. 

Tway'-blade,  Twy'-blade,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lister, 
and  Liparis. 

Tweak,  (tweek,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  twiccian,  to  twitch.]  To 
twitch;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk;  as,  to 
tweak  a  person’s  nose. 

— n.  A  sharp  pinch,  pull,  or  twist. 

Tweed,  n.  A  light,  twilled  cotton  or  woollen  stuff 
used  for  summer  clothing. 

Tweed,  a  large  river  of  Scotland  on  the  English  Border, 
rises  in  Peeblesshire,  and,  taking  a  course  nearly  N.E., 
drains  almost  all  the  E.  portion  of  the  Scottish  Low¬ 
lands,  aud  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick.  It  is  97 
m.  long,  and  forms  the  English  border  for  18%  m. 

Tweed'dale,  the  popular  name  of  the  Scottish  co.  of 
Peebles. 

Tweedle,  (twe'dl,)  v.  a.  To  handle  gingerly; — having 
reference  to  inartistic  violin-playing  ; — lienee,  to  allure; 
to  wheedle;  to  coax  by  blandishments;  as,  a  wife  twee- 
dies  her  husband  into  good  humor. 

Tweese,  Tweeze,  n.  A  surgeon’s  case  of  instruments. 

Tweezers,  n.  pi.  [From  Fr.  etuis,  cases]  Nippers; 
small  pincers  used  to  pluck  out  hairs,  iormerly  carried 
by  ladies  in  an  etui  at  the  side. 

Twelfth,  a.  [A.  S.  twelfta .]  The  second  after  the 
tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twelve. — Forming  or  being  one 
of  twelve  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  twelve ;  one  of 
twelve  equal  parts. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  including  an  octave  and  a  fifth. 

—  The  name  of  a  stop  in  au  organ. 

Twelltli'-cake,  n.  An  ornamented  cake  distributed 
among  friends  or  visitors  on  the  festival  of  Twelfth- 
night. 

Twelfth'-day,  Twelfth'-tide,  n.  The  twelfth 

day  after  Christmas,  being  the  festival  of  the  Epi¬ 
phany,  q.  v. 

Twelfth  -night,  n.  The  evening  of  the  Epiphany, 
a  festival  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Twelve,  a.  [A.  S.  twelf\  D.  twaalf.]  One  more  than 
eleven  ;  ten  aud  two  more;  twice  six  ;  a  dozen. 

Twelve  tables.  See  Table. 

— n.  The  number  which  consists  of  ten  and  two ;  the 
sum  of  twice  six.  —  A  symbol  expressing  twelve  units, 
as  12,  or  XII. 

Twelve'-inouth,  n.  A  year,  as  consisting  of  twelve 
calendar  months ;  as,  “  Not  twice  a  twelve-month  you 
appear  in  print,”  —  Pope. 

Twelve-pence,  n.  A  shilling  sterling,  equivalent  to 
about  25  cents. 

Twelve'-peiiny,  a.  Worth  a  shilling;  sold  for  a 
shilling  or  twelve-pence. 
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Twel  ve'-score,  a.  and  n.  Twelve  times  twenty,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty. 

Twelve  Tables.  (Roman  Hist.)  The  decemvirs 
appointed  at  Rome  b.  c.  451,  drew  up  a  code  of  civil 
law,  which  was  engraved  upon  10  tables  of  brass,  and 
called  the  Ten  Tables.  Two  more  were  added  B.  c.  450, 
and  the  code  received  the  name  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Tweil'tietll,  a.  [A.  S.  twentigtha. ]  The  ordinal  of 
twenty.  —  Being,  or  forming,  one  of  twenty  equal  parts 
•  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  One  of  twenty  equal  parts  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  twenty. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  embracing  two  octaves  and  a  sixth. 
Twen  ty,  a.  [A.  S.  twentig.]  Two  tens  or  twice  ten  ; 
a  score.  —  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number;  as,  I  do 
not  like  him  for  twenty  reasons. 

— n.  The  sum  of  twelve  and  eight,  or  twice  ten. — A  sym¬ 
bol  designating  twenty  units,  as  20,  or  XX. 
Twenty-fold,  a.  Twenty  times  as  many. 
Twen'ty-fours,  n.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  which, 
when  printed,  folds  into  24  leaves  or  48  pages;  —  the 
book  is  called  a  24mo. 

Twi'bil,  n.  [A.  S.  twibill .]  A  reaping-hook;  also,  a 
kind  of  mattock. 

Twice,  adv.  [Icel.  tvisvar.]  Two  times;  once  and 
again;  once  repeated;  as,  I  twice  called  upon  you. — 
Doubly  ;  in  twofold  quantity  or  measure;  as,  he  is  twice 
as  good  a  fellow  as  the  other. 

Twickenham,  (twit'nam,)  a  village  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Richmond,  12  m. 
from  London.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Pope.  Pop.  7,000. 
Tw'ifallow,  (-fal'lo.)  v.  n.  To  plough  a  second  time  ; 
— said  of  laud  in  fallow. 

Twig:,  n.  [A.  S.  twigg. J  A  small  flexible  shoot  or  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of  no  definite  length  or  size. 

— v.  a.  To  take  notice  of,  without  being  observed ;  as, 
twig  what  that  fellow  is  about. — To  comprehend ;  to  take 
the  meaning  of ;  as,  do  you  twig  me  ?  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 
Tw  iggs,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area ,  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ocmulgee,  also  Big  Sandy  and  Turkey  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Jeffer¬ 
sonville.  Pup.  (1897)  8,750. 

TwijS'gfy.  a.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with  twigs. 

Twi  light,  (-lit,)  n.  [A.  S.  tweon-leoht.]  The  faint  or 
dubious  light  which  is  reflected  upon  the  earth  after 
sunset  and  before  sunrise  ;  crepuscular  light. — Hence, 
a  dim  or  faint  light  generally  — An  obscure  or  uncer¬ 
tain  view  ;  as,  the  twilight  of  the  barbaric  ages. 

—a.  Faint;  dimly  or  imperfectly  illuminated  ;  shaded; 
faintly  visible. 

— Perceived  or  performed  by  twilight. 

Twill,  v.  a.  [Scot,  tweel,  tweedle,  from  A.  S.  twcede,  double, 
twofold.]  To  weave  so  as  to  form  into  a  double  texture; 
to  weave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diag¬ 
onal  ribbed  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 
<—n.  A  variety  of  textile  fabric  in  which  a  kind  of  diago¬ 
nal  ribbed  appearance  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cloth.  —  A  spool  for  winding  thread  or  yarn  on. 
Twil'ly,  n.  See  Willy. 

Twin,  n.  [Icel.  tvennir,  twins;  A.  S.  twinan,  to  make 
double.]  One  of  two  brought  forth  at  a  birth,  particu¬ 
larly  by  an  animal  that  ordinarily  produces  but  one;  — 
used  mostly  in  the  plural,  twins,  and  applied  to  the 
young  of  beasts,  as  well  as  to  human  beings. — One  bear¬ 
ing  a  striking  resemblance  or  analogy  to  another. 
r—(pl.)  (Astron.)  See  Gemini. 

r-a.  Noting  one  of  two  born  at  a  birth ;  as,  a  twin  brother 
or  sister.— Noting  one  of  a  pair  bearing  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other ;  being  in  the  relation  of  a  twin 
to  something  else;  —  frequently  before  to. 

(Min.)  Presenting  two  united  crystals. 

(Bot.)  Expanding  into  two  protuberances,  as  an  anther. 
— 1>.  n.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth.  —  To  be  paired,  or 
matched. 

Twin,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Preble  co. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. 

Twin'-born,  a.  Born  at  the  same  time. 

Twine,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  twinan .]  To  twist  together,  as  two 
into  one;  to  wind,  as  one  thread  or  cord  around  an¬ 
other,  or  as  any  flexible  substance  around  another 
body;  to  unite  closely;  as ,  twined  silk.  —  To  cling  to 
closely;  to  embrace;  to  gird;  to  entwine;  to  gird 
closely  about. 

r—v.  n.  To  unite  closely,  as  by  twisting. 

“  Friends  who  twine  In  love  unseparable.” — Shake. 

To  wind  ;  to  bend ;  to  meander  ;  to  make  turns,  as  a 
river. —  To  ascend  spirally  around  a  support,  as  a  climb¬ 
ing  plant ;  as,  the  twining  clematis. 

— n.  [D.  twyn.]  Act  of  twining  or  winding  round.  —  A 
twist;  a  convolution;  as,  the  ivy’s  amorous  twine. 
(Philips.)  —  A  strong  thread,  cord,  or  string,  composed 
of  two  or  three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  to¬ 
gether  ;  as,  a  ball  of  twine. 

Twine'-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Linnxa. 
Twine'-reeler,  n.  A  machine  for  twisting  twine. 
Twinge,  (twinj,)  v.  a.  [Another  form  of  twitch,  q.  v.] 
To  twitch  ;  to  pinch ;  to  tweak.  —  To  affect  or  torment 
with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain,  as  if  by  pinching. 

. -v .  n.  To  suffer  a  keen,  darting,  or  shooting  pain  ;  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  acute  local  pain,  like  a  twitch, 
n.  A  twitch  ;  a  pinch  ;  a  tweak  ;  as,  a  twinge  by  the 
ear.  —  A  sudden,  sharp  pain ;  a  shooting  local  pain  of 
momentary  continuance  ;  as,  a  twinge  of  the  gout.  —  A 
sharp  rebuke  of  conscience. 

Twinkle,  (twinPl,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  twinclian,  formed  from 
wink,  with  the  prefix  ed,  signifying  again,  anew.]  To 
wink  repeatedly ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  by  turns  ; 
to  blink.  —  To  sparkle  ;  to  flash  at  intervals ;  to  shine 
with  a  tremulous  intermitted  light,  or  with  a  broken 
quivering  light ;  as,  a  twinkling  star. 


Twin'kle,  Twinkling,  n.  A  repeated  winking  or 
blinking;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye.  —  The  time  of  a 
wink;  a  moment:  an  instant;  as,  they  vanished  in  a 
twinkling.  — A  shining  with  intermitted,  tremulous 
light,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

Twin'kler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  twinkles,  or 
blinks ;  a  winker. 

Twin  Takes,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  former  cap. 
of  Carlton  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Superior  City. 

Twin  -leaf,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Jeffersonia. 

Tw  in'-like,  a.  Having  a  close  resemblance ;  being  a 
double  or  counterpart. 

Twin'-Iikeness,  n.  A  resemblance  as  close  as  that 
observed  between  twins. 

Twin'ling,  n.  [From  twin.]  A  twin  Iamb. 

Twinned,  (twind,)  a.  Produced  at  one  birth,  like  twins ; 
united. 

Twin'ner,  n.  A  breeder  of  twins. 

Twins'burg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  co.,  113  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Ttvire,  n.  A  thread ;  a  twisted  filament. 

Twrirl,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thwiril,  a  flail.]  To  whirl  round 
with  rapidity  ;  to  move  or  turn  round  with  velocity  by 
the  fingers  ;  as,  to  twirl  a  castanet. 

— v.  n.  To  be  whirled  round  with  rapidity ;  to  revolve 
with  a  quick  motion. 

— n.  A  rapid  whirl ;  a  quick,  circular  motion  ;  rapid  ro¬ 
tation  ;  twist;  convolution. 

Twist,  t>.  a.  [A.  S.  getwisan.]  To  unite  by  winding  one 
thread,  strand,  or  other  flexible  substance  round  an¬ 
other  ;  to  form  by  convolution  ;  as,  to  twist  a  cord. —  To 
form  into  a  thread  by  many  fine  filaments  ;  as,  to  twist 
cotton.  —  To  contort ;  to  writhe ;  to  complicate  ;  to  con¬ 
volve  ;  as,  to  twist  a  roll  of  tobacco. —  Hence,  to  pervert; 
to  garble ;  to  cause  to  deviate  from  the  right  form  or 
meaning ;  to  turn  from  a  straight  line ;  as,  to  twist  a  re¬ 
lation  of  facts.  —  To  wind ;  to  encircle ;  to  unite  by  in¬ 
tertexture  of  parts ;  as,  to  twist  a  made-up  narrative.  — 
To  insinuate  ;  to  wriggle  ;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as,  self- 
interest  twists  itself  into  every  business  of  life. 

— v.  n.  To  be  twisted ;  to  be  contorted  or  united  by  wind¬ 
ing  round  each  other. 

— n.  A  contortion ;  a  convolution  ;  a  writhe ;  a  flexure ; 
as,  a  twist  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  an  animal.  —  Man¬ 
ner  of  twisting;  form  received  by  twisting.  —  That 
which  is  twisted ;  as,  (I.)  A  cord,  thread,  or  anything 
flexible  formed  by  winding  strands  or  separate  filaments 
rouud  each  other.  (2.)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn,  of  several 
varieties.  (3.)  A  kind  of  sewing  silk,  used  by  tailors, 
&c.  (4.)  A  small  twisted  roll  of  dough,  baked  into  bread. 
(5.)  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  ;  as.  Limerick  twist.  (6.)  A 
beverage  concocted  of  gin  and  brandy  mixed.  (Colloq. 
and  vulgar.) 

(  Weaving.)  A  warp  which  can  be  joined  to  another 
by  twisting. 

Twist  'er,  n.  One  who  twists  ;  a  rope-maker  ;  —  also, 
one  who  joins  the  ends  of  threads  together,  in  weaving. 

{Man.)  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  which  takes  the 
proper  grip  of  the  saddle. 

Twit,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  edwitan .]  To  taunt,  upbraid,  re¬ 
proach,  revile,  or  rebuke,  as  for  some  previous  act  de¬ 
serving  of  censure. 

Twitch,  (tu>ich,)v.  a.  [A.  S .  twiccian.]  To  pull  with 
a  sudden  jerk  ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  quick  motion  ;  to 
snatch  ;  as,  to  twitch  one  by  the  sleeve. 

— n.  A  short,  sudden,  quick  pull ;  a  snatch  ;  a  pull  with 
a  jerk.  —  A  short  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fibres  or 
muscles  ;  as,  a  convulsive  twitch  of  the  face. 

Twiteh'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  twitches. 

Twiteb'ing;,  n.  Act  of  pulling  with  a  jerk;  —  also, 
the  act  of  suffering  spasmodic  contractions. 

Twiteli'-grass,  n.  The  Couch-grass.  See  Triticum. 

Twit'ter.  ».  a.  [Ger.  zwitschem,  to  chirp.]  To  make 
a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  intermitted  sounds ; 
as,  a  twittering  swallow.  —  To  have  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  nerves.  —  To  titter ;  to  giggle  ;  to  laugh  in  a  half- 
suppressed  manner. 

Twit'ter,  n.  [From  tioit.\  One  who  twits,  censures, 
or  reproaches. 

— [From  the  verb  twitter.]  A  small,  tremulous,  intermit¬ 
ted  sound  or  noise ;  as,  the  twitter  of  certain  birds.  —  A 
slight,  tremulous  agitation  of  the  nerves.  —  A  titter  ;  a 
giggle;  a  half-restrained  fit  of  laughter. 

Twit'tering;,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which  twit¬ 
ters. —  A  state  of  tremulous  agitation,  or  nervousness 
arising  from  suspense  or  expectancy. 

Twit'tingly,  adv.  In  a  twitting  manner. 

Twit't  le-t  wat'tle,  n.  See  Tittle-tattle.  (Vulgar.) 

’Twixt,  (twikst,)a.  A  contraction  of  betwixt,  used  col¬ 
loquially,  and  in  poetry. 

Two,  (too,)  a.  [A.  S.  twd,  twegen ;  D.  twee;  Icel.  tod; 
Fr.  deux.]  One  and  one. 

(Note.  Two  is  extensively  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  self-explanatory  compounds,  denoting  some¬ 
thing  designed  for.  or  applicable  to,  two  objects;  as, 
ttco-eared,  tioo-handed.  fuio-horse,  ftoo-leaved,  fioo-story, 
fieo-valved,  and  the  like.) 

— n.  The  number  which  consists  of  one  and  one ;  the 
number  greater  than  one  and  less  than  three.  — A  sym¬ 
bol  expressing  two  units,  as  2,  or  ii. 

Two  Creeks,  in  Wisconsin,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Manito¬ 
woc  co.,  abt.  18  m.N.N.E.  of  Manitowoc. 

Two  -decker,  (-dekfUr,)  n.  (Navy.)  A  ship  of  war 
having  two  tiers  of  guns. 

Two'-faced,  (-fast,)  a.  Having  two  faces  or  visages, 
like  the  Roman  deity  Janus; — hence,  insincere;  deceit¬ 
ful  ;  given  to  equivocation  or  double-dealing ;  as,  a  two- 
faced  person. 

Two'fold,  a.  Double;  duplicate;  multiplied  by  two ; 
as,  a  twofold  argument. — Two  of  the  same  kind,  or  two 
different  things  existing  together  ;  as,  twofold  leaves. 


Two'-foot,  (-fut,)  a.  Measuring  two  feet,  long,  thick; 
or  wide ;  as,  a  two-foot  rule. 

Tw'O'-hamletl,  a.  Having  two  hands;  —  an  epithet 
commonly  used  as  an  equivalent  to  large,  strong,  power¬ 
ful.  —  Requiring  the  two  hands  to  grasp;  as,  a  two- 
handed  8  word. 

Tw  o'-|>artetl,  a.  (Bot.)  Bipartite. 

Two'-pence,  n.  (too-,  colloq.  and  vulg.  tup’pens.)  In 
England,  a  small  coin  or  money  of  account,  equivalent 
to  two  pennies. 

Two’-peimy,  (too-,  colloq.  tup-,)  a.  Of  the  value  of  two¬ 
pence. 

Two  -ply,  a.  Double;  consisting  of  two  thicknesses, 
as  cloth,  &c.  —  Woven  into  a  double  thickness,  by  two 
sets  of  thread  of  the  warp  and  weft  respectively,  as 
carpeting. 

Two'-rankcd,  (-rankt,)  a.  (Bot.)  Distichous. 

Two  Rivers,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Pike  co, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka waxen. 

Two  Rivers,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township  of 
Manitowoc  county,  15  miles  northeast  of  Manitowoc. 
Pop.  (1895)  3,593. 

Two  Sie'ilies,  (Kingdom  of  the.)  See  Naples. 

Two'-tongu ed,  (-tungd,)  a.  Double-tongued ;  hence, 
deceitful;  insincere. 

Ty 'bee  Island,  in  Tybee  Bay,  Georgia,  at  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  River,  has  a  fixed  light  80  ft.  high  at  the 
N.  end ;  Lat.  32°  N,  Lon.  80°  52'  W. 

Ty'burn,  the  name  of  a  place  notorious  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  England,  was  the  place  of  public  execution  for 
malefactors  prior  to  the  year  1783.  It  was  situated  near 
the  present  N.E.  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fashionable  and  magnificently  built  quarter 
of  the  metropolis  now  called  Tyburnia. 

Ty'cho  Brake.  See  Brahe. 

Tycoektow  Island, (ti-kok-to iz', )  i  n  theCantonRiver, 
China.  It  is  8  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  6  m. 

Tycoon',  n.  [Jap.]  See  Japan. 

Tye,  r.  a.  and  n.  An  old  orthography  of  Tie,  q.  v. 

Ty'er,  n.  One  who  ties,  attaches,  or  unites. 

Tye  River,  in  Virginia,  flows  S.E.  into  James  River 
from  Nelson  co. 

Ty  gart’s  Valley  River,  in  IK  Virginia,  rises  in 
Randolph  co.,  and  unites  with  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Mo- 
noDgahela,  1  m.  S.  of  Fairmont  in  Marion  co.,  after  a 
N.  course  of  150  m. 

Ty'ing:,  ppr.  of  Tie.  q.  v. 

Tyke,  (tik.)  n.  A  Scottish  and  north  of  England  term 
for  a  dog ;  also  applied,  with  some  degree  of  contempt, 
to  a  man ;  as,  a  Yorkshire  tyke. 

Ty'ler,  n.  [Fr.  tailleur.]  Among  the  Freemasons,  one 
who  guards  the  door  of  a  lodge  sitting  in  council,  with 
a  drawn  sword. 

Tyler,  John,  10th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in 
Charles  City  co.,  Va.,  1790,  was  the  2d  son  of  John  Tyler, 
a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who  afterwards 
became  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty.  John  entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  12, 
and  graduating  at  17,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  19,  when 
he  almost  immediately  entered  upon  a  large  practice. 
At  21,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  support¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected  5  times; 
and,  in  1816,  entered  Congress.  During  his  long  con¬ 
gressional  career,  he  sustained  all  the  measures  of  the 
State  Rights  party.  In  1825,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia ;  and  in  1827,  senator  in  Congress.  He  sup¬ 
ported  General  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  policy ;  but 
sided  with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  question  of  nullification. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  1833-34,  he  supported  Mr. 
ClajT’s  resolutions  of  censure  on  General  Jackson  for  re¬ 
moving  the  government  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank. 
From  this  period,  he  became  an  active  partisan  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party;  and  in  1840, 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  with 
General  Harrison  as  President.  President  Harrison  died 
April  4, 1841,  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  by  which 
Mr.  T.  became  President.  He  began  his  administration 
by  removing  Democrats  from  office,  and  appointing 
Whigs,  and  pronouncing  in  favor  of  Whig  measures,  but 
soon  after  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  U.  S.  bank,  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  on  which  occasion  several  members  of  the  cabinet 
resigned ;  and  after  some  changes,  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
great  Southern  Democratic  statesman,  became  Secretary 
of  State.  The  most  important  act  of  TV s  administration 
was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  March  1,  1845.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  retired  into  private  life 
until  1861,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  a  Peace 
Convention  at  Washington.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  a  compromise,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  until  his  death,  in  Richmond,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

Ty'ler,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Winnebago  co. 

Ty'ler,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co.;  area,  930  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Neches  river,  and  Big  Sandy  creek.  Surface,  level  ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Woodville.  Pop.  (1897)  11,650. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Smith  co.,  220  m.  N.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  (1897)  7,500. 

Ty'ler.  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  330  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  also  Middle  Island  creek. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  stone- 
coal,  limestone.  Cap.  Middlebourne.  Pop.  (1897)  12,860. 

Ty'lersbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion 
co.,  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Ty'lersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Lock  Haven. 

Tym'bal.n.  [  Fr.  tint  bale.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

Tymoeh'te,  a  creek  in  Ohio,  enters  Sandusky  river 
from  Wyandot  co.— A  village  and  township  of  Wyan¬ 
dot  co.,  75  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
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Tymp,  n.  ( Metall .)  In  smelting,  a  space  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  a  blast  furnace  adjoining  the  crucible,  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  earth. 

Tym'pan,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  See  Tympanum. 

(Print.)  A  frame  attached  to  the  carriage  of  a  print¬ 
ing-press  by  joints,  and  covered  with  parchment  or  cloth, 
upon  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order  to  be  laid 
on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

Tympanites,  (tlm-pa-ni'tez  )  n.(Med.)  A  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  arising  from  a  morbid  aggregation  of  gas 
in  the  intestines;  tympany. 

Ty  in  pail  it  is,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  middle  ear  ;  also,  Tympanites,  q.  v. 

Tyin'panize,  v.  n.  [Lat.  tympanizare.]  To  act  the 
part  of  a  drummer. 

— v.  a.  To  make  into  a  drum,  or  drum-head;  or,  to  cause 
to  sound  like  a  drum. 

Tym'pano,  n.  [It.J  (Mas.)  Same  as  Kettle-drum.  q.v. 

Ty  m 'pan-sheet,  n.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  of  the 
same  size  as  that  to  be  printed,  placed  on  the  tympan, 
and  serving  as  a  guide  to  lay  the  sheets  exactly  even 
upon,  while  printing. 

Ty in'paniim,  n.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  tumpanon,  for  tupanon 
—  tupto ,  to  strike.]  (Anat.)  See  Ear. 

(Arch.)  The  triangular  space  between  the  horizontal 
and  sloping  cornices  on  t  lie  front  of  a  pediment  in  Clas-I 
sical  architecture  ;  it  is  often  left  plain,  but  is  sometimes  I 
covered  with  sculpture.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the 


Fig.  2545.  —  tympanum  of  doorway,  (Eug.,)  a.  d.  1130. 


space  immediately  above  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  Ac., 
(Fig.  2545,)  in  mediasval  architecture,  when  the  top  of 
the  opening  is  square  and  has  an  arch  over  it.  T.  are 
occasionally  plain,  but  are  generally  ornamented  with 
carving  or  sculpture. 

(Hot.)  A  membrane  which  stretches  across  the  mouth 
of  the  spore  cases  of  some  urn-mosses. 

(Mach.)  A  wheel  placed  round  an  axis  for  raising 
weights. 

Tym'pauy,n.  [SeeTrMPANCM.]  (Med.)  See  Tympanites. 

Tyne  (tine),  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  North¬ 
umberland,  and  flowing  E.  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
separating  the  towns  of  North  and  South  Shields.  The 
T.  has  a  course  of  only  80  m.,  but  is  of  great  importance, 
owing  to  the  flourishing  towns  that  line  its  banks.  It 
is  famous  for  boat-racing. 

Ty'ner  City,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  8 
m.  N.W.  of  Plymonth. 

Ty  tigs'  borough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  county,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Typ'al,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  types  ; 
typical. 

Typo,  (tipe,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  tipo ;  Lat.  typus  =  Gr.  typos. 
an  impression,  a  model.]  The  mark  of  something ;  an 
emblem.  —  Stamp  ;  mark  ;  kind ;  sort.  —  A  sign  ;  a  sym¬ 
bol  :  a  token  ;  —  especially  those  by  which  it  is  said  that 
Christ  was  prefigured  to  the  Jews,  whether  figures,  as 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Lamb  of  the  Passover,  the  Sac¬ 
rifice  of  Isaac ;  or  persons,  as  Moses,  David,  Jonah,  &c. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  general  form,  or  that  form  which  gives 
the  character  of  similarity  to  a  group  of  individuals  ;  an 
example  or  pattern;  the  primary  model,  according  to 
which  the  parts  of  an  animal  body  are  formed.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  Branch,  q.  v. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  primitive  model  or  pattern  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  or  work  of  art ;  the  impression  on  a  coin  or  medal 
of  any  image  or  figure  whatever. 

(Med.)  The  particular  form  of  a  disease,  as  respects 
the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  appear  and  succeed 
each  other.  — Dunglison. 

(Typog.)  The  letters,  marks,  and  signs  of  all  kinds 
(the  small  sizes  cast  in  metal,  the  largest  cut  in  wood) 
with  which  books,  nowspapers,  broadsides,  Ac.,  are 
printed ;  —  in  a  collective  sense,  printing-letters ;  print. 

— v.  a.  To  prefigure;  —  also,  to  represent,  (r.) 

Type'- founder,  n.  One  who  casts  or  makes  type. 

Type'-founding-,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  casting 
types  used  in  printing. 

Type'-foundry,  Type'-foundery,  n.  A  place 
where  the  business  of  casting  type  and  other  material 
used  in  printing-offices  is  carried  on. 

Type'-metal,  (mWl,)  n.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony  used  in  casting  printer’s  types,  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions  being  one  part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  but  a 
superior  and  harder  kind  of  type  is  sometimes  made  by 
alloying  two  parts  of  lead  with  oneof  antimony  and  one 
of  tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression  from 
the  mould  or  matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on  solidi¬ 
fication,  and  they  are  hard  enough  to  stand  the  work  of 
the  press,  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture. 

Typlia'cese,  n.pl.  (Hot.)  Au  order  of  plants,  alliance 


Arales.  Diao.  Numerous  flowers  on  a  naked  spadix,  a 
scaly  or  hairy  calyx,  long  filaments,  a  solitary  pendu¬ 
lous  ovule,  a  seed  adherent  to  its  pericarp,  and  slit  em¬ 
bryo. —  They  consist  of  herbs  with  rigid  linear  leaves  and 
monoecious  flowers,  arranged  on  a  spadix  or  in  heads. 
They  grow  in  watery  places,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  The  young  shoots  of  Typha  lati  folia 
and  angusti  folia  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  as¬ 
paragus.  Their  rhizomes  are  also  edible. 

Typlioid  Fever,  (ti-foid',)  n.  [Eug.  typhus,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  (Med.)  A  disease  which  so  much  resembles 
in  its  main  features  that  of  typhus,  that  until  very  re¬ 
cently  the  two  were  generally  regarded  as  but  different 
stages  of  the  same  affection.  There  appears  good  reason, 
however,  for  believing  them  to  be  essentially  distinct  dis¬ 
orders.  T.  F.  usually  commences  more  insidiously  and 
more  gradually  than  typhus ;  the  sufferer  is  less  dull  and 
stupid,  but  more  anxious,  and  during  the  delirium  de¬ 
cidedly  more  active,  and  even  vivacious.  Diarrhoea  is 
almost  always  present  in  T.  F.  (often  accompanied  with 
hasmorrhage),  very  rarely  in  typhus.  In  the  former  the 
eruption  consists  of  rose-colored  spots,  thinly  scattered, 
and  often  entirely  absent.  T.  F.  is  most  common  iu 
youth,  and  rarely  attacks  persons  after  forty ;  while 
typhus  may  occur  at  any  age  ;  and  the  former  does  not 
reach  its  height  for  a  week  later  than  the  latter.  The 
general  treatment  required  in  both  cases  is  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  or  two  particulars.  At  the  commencement 
of  T.  F.,  emetics  are  of  service,  but  aperients  should 
rarely  be  given,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  diar¬ 
rhoea.  The  intestinal  irritation  and  diarrhoea  require 
for  their  treatment  astringents,  combined  with  opium, 
which  may  be  administered  either  by  the  mouth  orrec- 
tum.  If  there  be  haunorrhage  from  the  bowels,  cold 
ought  to  be  applied  carefully  over  the  abdomen.  Dur¬ 
ing  convalescence,  the  patient  requires  to  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  relapses  are  apt  to  occur;  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  generous  diet  must  be  very  gradual. 

Typhoina'nla,  «.  (Med.)  A  low  delirium  commonly 
attendant  on  typhus  fever. 

Typlion,  (tifon.)n.  (Greek Myth.)  A  famous  giant  who 
was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  and 
fabled  to  have  a  hundred  heads  shaped  like  those  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  with  devouring  flames  darting  from  its  many 
mouths  and  eyes.  Typlion,  as  soon  as  born,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother  giants,  made  war  on  heaven, 
compelling  the  gods  to  disguise  themselves  and  fly  for 
safety;  Jupiter,  however,  regaining  courage,  threw  off 
the  resemblance  of  a  ram  which  lie  had  assumed,  and, 
hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  the  audacious  invader,  flung 
him  to  earth  wounded  and  writhing,  when,  to  prevent 
his  recovery,  he  cast  Mount  Etna  at  his  head,  and  buried 
the  rest  of  his  body  beneath  the  island.  Through  this 
vast  mountain,  liow'ever,  the  imprisoned  giant  still 
belches  forth  his  fire  and  smoke,  and  howls  his  discord¬ 
ant  thunder. — In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  Typhon  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Evil  Genius. 

Typhoon,  (ti’fOOn.)  n.  A  furious  whirlwind,  tornado, 
or  hurricane,  moving  forward  with  irresistible  rapidity 
and  violence ;  it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Chinese 
seas.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Simoom,  q.  v. 

Ty  phous,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  typhus. 

Typhus,  (ti’fus,)  n.  [Gr.  tupho,  I  smoulder,  or  burn 
and  smoke  without  vent.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  continued 
fever,  characterized  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever, 
with  debility  in  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  burns  not  in  open  violence,  as  au  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  does,  but  with  a  sort  of  concealed  and  smoth¬ 
ered  flame.  Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  may 
give  rise  to  T.,  the  typhoid  form  being  often  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  cause  is 
acting.  Hence  cold,  intemperance,  mental  agitation, 
Ac.,  which  in  strong  and  sanguineous  habits  might 
generate  an  inflammatory  fever,  will  often  in  a  debili¬ 
tated  and  nervous  constitution  give  rise  to  T.  By  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  typhus  is  by  contagion  from 
febrile  miasma,  the  activity  of  which  is  much  increased 
by  the  crowding  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  places,  filth, 
insufficient  nutriment,  and  other  causes  tending  to  de¬ 
press  the  vital  power.  It  is  eminently  contagious  and 
infectious,  and  often  prevails  epidemically.  It  does  not 
always  commence  in  the  same  way,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  several  days  before  the  disease  assumes  its  proper 
aspect,  during  which  the  patient  may  continue  his  ordi¬ 
nary  occupation,  but  complaining  of  chilliness,  nausea, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and  headache.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  precursory  stage  is  short,  or  alto¬ 
gether  wanting,  and  it  commences  with  symptoms 
which  are  common  to  many  acute  diseases.  Sometimes 
it  sets  iu  with  a  shivering  fit  or  a  severe  headache, 
accompanied  with  great  prostration  and  muscular  pains 
in  various  parts.  There  are  also  dryness  and  heat  of 
skin,  thirst,  constipation,  and  rapid  pulse,  with  great 
irritability  and  restlessness  towards  the  evening.  Some¬ 
times,  even  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the 
prostration  of  strength  is  so  great  that  the  patient  lies 
on  his  back  motionless,  and  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  around  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  eruption  peculiar  to  T.  begins  to  show  itself.  It 
consists  of  irregular  spots  of  a  dusky  or  mulberry  hue, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  and  feeling  as  if  slightly  raised 
above  the  skin.  They  may  be  few  and  single,  or  numer¬ 
ous  and  large,  owing  to  the  coalescence  of  several  of 
them;  their  number  and  depth  of  color  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  attack.  In  a  day  or  two 
they  become  of  a  brick-dust  color,  and  only  slightly 
fade  on  pressure,  while  each  patch  of  eruption  remains 
permanent  till  the  end  of  the  fever.  It  is  rarely  absent 
in  adults,  but  in  children,  particularly  in  mild  cases,  it 


does  not  appear  perhaps  in  more  than  three  out  of 
every  four  instances.  During  the  second  week  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  weaker,  and  more  com¬ 
pressible,  the  tongue  darker  and  browner,  and  the  vol¬ 
untary  movements  very  much  weakened.  The  voice 
becomes  feeble,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  utter  au 
audible  sound ;  perhaps  he  may  be  unable  to  swallow, 
which  is  always  regarded  as  a  very  bad  symptom.  It 
is  at  this  period  that  delirium  is  most  apt  to  ensue,  and 
the  patient  generally  loses  his  headache.  During  this 
stage  there  is  great  deficiency  of  sensation,  and  insensi¬ 
bility  to  impressions.  It  is  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week  that  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 
As  it  approaches  this  termination,  a  peculiar  foetor  is 
exhaled  by  the  patient’s  body ;  his  tongue  becomes  dry, 
black,  and  fissured ;  his  teeth  are  covered  with  dark 
sordes;  sloughs  form  on  different  parts,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  toes  have  mortified.  During  the  third  week 
the  patient’s  chance  of  recovery  improves;  in  which 
case  the  more  formidable  symptoms  begin  gradually  to 
diminish  and  abate.  He  begins  once  more  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  him,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  his  skin  becomes  more  natural ;  the  tongue 
moist  and  cleaner ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  much 
less.  In  many  cases  the  improvement  is  so  gradual  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  begins;  in  others  it  is 
preceded  by  a  marked  aggravation  of  most  of  the  other 
symptoms.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  it  is  best 
not  to  interfere  much  with  nature’s  operations ;  the 
principal  aim  ought  to  be  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until 
the  fever  poison  has  expended  itself.  When  seen  early, 
however,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to  administer  an 
emetic  or  a  purgative;  and  the  patient’s  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tions  will  be  much  soothed  by  sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  tepid  water.  Directly  the  powers  of  life 
begin  to  fail,  a  stimulating  course  of  treatment  should 
be  commenced, — a  strong  beef  or  chicken  tea,  with  wine 
or  brandy,  frequently  administered,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  aggravate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  there 
is  much  general  irritability  and  sleeplessness,  a  dose  of 
opium  may  be  given.  As  the  patient  begins  to  recover, 
a  course  of  tonics  will  expedite  his  restoration  to  health. 

Typ'ic,  Typical,  a.  [Fr.  typique. ;  Gr.  typikos.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  type;  emblematic;  figura¬ 
tive;  representing  something  future  by  a  form,  model, 
or  resemblance. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Combining  or  designating  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  type. 

Typic  fever.  (Med.)  A  fever  following  the  diagnosis 
of  a  particular  tvpe ;  —  correlative  to  erratic  fever. 

Typically,  adv.  In  a  typical  manner. 

Ty  p'icalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  typical. 

Ty  pilication,  (- kd'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  typifying  or  em- 
blematizing. 

Typ'ilier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliiTi,  typifies. 

Typ'ify,  v.  a.  (imp.  and pp.  typified.)  [Eng.  type,  and 
Lat.  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  typical ;  to  represent 
by  an  emblem,  image,  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Typinsnn',  the  most  E.  and  the  largest  of  the  Madji- 
cosima  Islands,  in  the  China  Sea;  ext.  20  m.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  10  at  its  widest  point.  Lat. 24° 42'  N.,Lon. 
125°  29'  li. 

Typo,  it  i'po,)  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  typographer.']  A 
colloquialism  for  a  compositor  or  type-setter. 

Typographer,  (-fer.)n.  [Fr .  typographe.]  A  printer. 

Typog-raph'ic,  Typograph  ical,  a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  typography  or  printing;  as,  tli# 
typographic  art. 

Typographically,  adv.  In  a  typographical  manner. 

Typography,  n.  [Fr.  typographic,  from  Gr.  typos, 
type,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  art  of  printing,  or  the 
operation  of  impressing  let  ters  or  words  on  forms  of 
type.  See  Printins. 

Typol'ogy,  (-je,)  n.  [Gr.  typos,  type,  and  logos.]  The 
doctrine  of  types  or  figures,  or  a  discourse  on  types. 

Ty  r.  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  son  of  Odin,  and  the  god  of  war 
and  of  fame,  which  idea  is  expressed  in  old  Norse  by 
the  word  tyr.  According  to  the  Edda,  he  was  single- 
handed.  When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded  the  wolf  Fenrir 
to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  bandage  Gleipnir, 
Tyr  put  his  right  hand  in  the  wolf’s  mouth,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  be  loosened  ;  and  when  the  gods  refused 
to  release  him,  the  wolf  bit  off  Tyr’s  hand  to  the  wrist, 
which  was  called,  in  consequence,  Utjiilhr,  or  the  Wolfs 
Joint.  In  the  twilight-battle  of  the  gods,  he  meets  his 
death  at  the  same  time  with  his  enemy,  the  monster 
dog  Garmr. 

Tyran'nic,  Tyrannical,  a.  [ Fr.tyrannique .]  Per. 
taining  to,  or  suiting  a  tyrant;  arbitrary;  unjustly  | 
harsh  or  severe  in  government;  imperious;  despotic; 
cruel;  as,  tyrannical  power. 

Ty ran'nically,  adv.  In  a  tyrannical  manner. 

Tyrannicidal,  (-sid'-,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
tyrannicide. 

Ty  ran'nicnlc,  (-sid,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  tyrannus,  a  I 
tyrant,  and  credere,  to  slay.]  The  act  of  slaying  a  ty. 
rant.  —  The  killer  of  a  tyraut. 

Ty  rannize,  (tir'ran-niz,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  tyranniser.]  To 
act  the  tyrant;  to  exercise  arbitrary  power;  to  rule 
with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity. 

— v.  a.  To  oppress;  to  subject  to  arbitrary  treatment. 

Tyranny,  (tir’-,)  n.  [Fr.  tyrannic.]  Rule,  sway,  or 
authority  of  a  tyrant ;  arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of 
power;  unjust  or  oppressive  abuse  of  sovereign  or  ma¬ 
gisterial  power. —  Cruel  government  or  discipline;  op¬ 
pressive  tendency  or  command;  as,  the  tyranny  of  an 
imperious  husband.  —  Severity ;  rigor;  inclemency;  as 
the  tyranny  of  arctic  weather. 

Ty'rant,  n.  [Fr.  tyran  ;  Lat,  tyrannus-,  Gr.  tyranno$.\ 
Originally,  one  who  obtained  supreme  or  absolute  power 
by  usurpation,  or  who  derived  it  from  one  who  had  ol> 
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tained  such  power  by  usurpation,  and  maintained  it  by 
force,  although  he  might  exercise  his  power  with  strict 
moderation.  —  Specifically,  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  or 
governor,  who  takes  advantage  of  his  power  to  oppress 
his  subjects  or  fellow-citizens;  one  who  exercises  un¬ 
lawful  authority,  or  legal  authority  in  an  unlawful  man¬ 
ner;  one  who  acts  towards  those  who  are  subordinate  to 
him.  in  a  manner  which  law  and  humanity  do  not  author¬ 
ize,  or  which  the  purposes  of  government  or  policy  do  not 
require  :  a  despot ;  a  cruel  task-master  ;  au  oppressor. 

Ty  rant  Fly'eatcher,  n.  ( Zoijl .)  The  King-bird.  SeeJ 

FLY-CATCHER. 

Tyre,  (tire.)  [Heb.  Tsoor;  Ar.  Sbor.]  (Anc.  Geog  )  A 
famous  city  of  antiquity,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  24 
m.  to  the  S.  of  Sidon.  The  first  city  of  T.  was  built  on 
the  mainland,  but  the  second  and  more  important  city  ; 
was  erected  on  an  island  about  a  mile  long,  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  strait 
of  the  Mediterranean  a  mile  wide.  The  city  covered  the 
whole  island,  and  was  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  beantv,  while  its  wealth  made  it  the  envy  of  all  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  T.  had  two  capacious  harbors,  and 
the  whole  island  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  150 
feet  in  height.  It  was  the  emporium  of  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  then  knowu  world,  and  the  fleets  of  its 
merchant  princes  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Tyrians  were  celebrated  for  their  splendid  dyes,  especi¬ 
ally  of  scarlet  and  purple,  for  their  skill  in  all  mechani¬ 
cal  arts,  their  metallic  work,  iudustry,  and  commerce. 
In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Tyrian  king, 
Hiram,  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites, 
and  his  people,  as  the  importers  and  chief  workmen  of 
Solomon,  greatly  assisted  that  monarch  in  the  building 
of  his  temple.  T.  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  its  strength,  wealth,  and  beauty,  and  is 
threatened  with  destruction  for  its  pride  and  grandeur. 
It  was  frequently  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
endured  many  long  and  fearful  sieges,  and  became 
nominally  a  tributary  state  to  the  Assyrians  and  Per¬ 
sians.  Alexander  III.  took  T.  after  a  seven  mouths’ 
siege  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  during  which  he  con¬ 
structed  a  mole  connecting  the  insular  city  with  the 
mainland,  in  July  332  B.  c.  T.  was  taken  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens  by  the  Crusaders,  after  a  siege  of  five  months  and 
a  half.  June  20,  1123.  Saladin  sought  in  vain  to  retake 
it  in  1187.  The  prosperity  of  T.  was  not  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  until  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Turks  in  1516. 
At  present  it  is  a  poor  town,  called  Sur,  or  Soor.  with  a 
pop.  of  abt.  3,000.  It  occupies  the  E.  side  of  what  was  ; 
formerly  the  island,  1  m.  long,  and  %  m.  from  the  shore,  j 
thus  enclosing  two  so-called  harbors  separated  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  causeway,  which  is  now  a  broad  isthmus.  The 
only  real  harbor  is  on  the  X. ;  but  even  this  is  too  shal- 1 
low  to  admit  any  but  the  smallest  class  of  vessels.  It  is 
filled,  and  the  X.  coast  of  the  island  lined  with  stone 
columns,  whose  size  and  countless  number  evince  the 
former  magnificence  of  this  famous  city. 

Tyre.  (Hr),  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Seneca 
co. 

Tyrian.  (Hr7-,)  a.  [Lat.  Tyrius ;  Gr.  Tyrios.]  (Geog.y 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Tyre,  or  to  its  people. 

— Purplish  in  color,  like  the  dye  called  Tyrian  purple. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tyre. 


Tyrinfrham.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Berkshire  county,  126  miles  south-west  of  Bos¬ 


ton. 

Ty  ro,  n. ;  pi.  Tyros.  [Fr.  tyron,  from  Lat.  tiro,  a  recruit, 
a  young  soldier.]  Oue  who  is  employed  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study  ;  a  beginner  in  learn¬ 
ing,  practice,  or  experience;  a  novitiate;  a  raw  hand. 

— Hence,  a  person  having  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
any  subject. 

Tyrol,  (tir'rol ;  Ger.  te-rol'.)  a  prov.  of  Austria,  including 
the  Vorarlberg,  and  bounded  X.  by  Wiirtemberg,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland, be¬ 
tween  Lat.  45° 

3y'  and  47°  46' 

X..  and  Lon.  9° 

35'  and  13°  E. ; 
area,  10,689  sq. 
m.  Of  all  the 
countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  T.  is  the 
most  exclusive¬ 
ly  mountainous. 

The  Rlisetian 
Alps  traverse  it 
from  \V.  to  E., 
and  separate 
the  valley  of 
the  Turr  from 
those  of  the 
Drave  and  the 
Adige.  The  two 
loftiest  peaks 
are  the  Ortler- 
spitz  in  the  \V., 

12.S55,  and  the 
Gross-Glbckuer 
in  the  E.,  12.433 
feet  above  the 
sea.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the 
Turr,  Drave, 
and  Adige. — 

Wheat, rye, bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and 

Indian  corn  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  districts,  and, 
with  hops,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  constitute  the  most  important  products  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Though  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  spun,  some  silk" 
manufactured,  and  glass  and  paper  made,  the  T.  is  by  no  ' 
means  a  manufacturing  country.  The  inhabitants  are; 
frugal,  hardy,  brave,  and  industrious,  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  in  the  S.  they  resemble  the 
Italians,  while  in  the  X.  they  more  resemble  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  whose  language  they  speak.  The  T.  is  divided  into 
the  4  circles  of  Innspruck,  Brixen,  Trent,  and  Bregenz. 
The  province  is  governed  by  its  own  national  diet,  com¬ 
posed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  deputies  from  the  towns 
and  districts,  who  hold  their  sittings  at  the  capital,  Inns¬ 
pruck.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010,200.  This  country  passed  to 
the  house  of  Hnpsburg  in  the  13th  century,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  the  most  attached  of  any  to  the  rule  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  (See  HoFER.) 
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Tyrolese,  (tirul-eep.)  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  orrelat- 
ing  to  Tyrol,  or  to  the  people  of  that  country ;  as,  a 
Tyrolese  jodel. 

— nng.  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tyrol; 
plurally,  the  people  of  that  country. 

Tyr  olite.  n.  (Mm.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  24-4  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  acid,  43’8  oxide  of  copper,  9-18  water,  and  110 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Tyrol, 
usually  in  small  reniform  aggregations,  and  diverging 
fibrous  groups  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  with  a  pearly 
lustre. 

Tyrone',  a  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Ulster:  area,  1,260 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous  in  the  X. 
and  S.,  and  in  other  parts  hilly  and  scant  of  wood ;  but 
many  portions  of  the  soil  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  equally 
adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  The  chief  towns  are 
Strabaue,  Dungannon,  aud  Omagh. 

Ty'rone.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Kent  coun¬ 
ty- 

— A  post-township  of  Livingston  co. 

Ty  roue,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur  coun¬ 
ty,  immediately  north-east  of  the  village  of  Le 
Sueur. 

Ty  roue,  in  XV ir  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Schuyler  co.,  13  m.  X.X.E.  of  Bath. 

Ty  rone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  ro. 

— A  post-borough  of  Blair  co.,  117  m.  X.W.  of  Harrisburg; 
has  extensive  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  5,250. 

— A  village  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

Ty  roll  ism  (-nfzm),  n.  State  of  being  a  tyro,  novitiate, 
or  beginner. 

Tyr'rel.  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  co..  bordering  on 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds;  area,  330  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Alligator  river.  Surface,  level  and 
partly  covered  with  swamps ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Pop.  (1897)  4,560. 

Tyr'rell,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango  co. 

Tyrrhe  nian  Sea.  The  name  given  by  ancient  geog¬ 
raphers,  and  sometimes  retained  by  modern  writers,  to 
express  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  X.,  and  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  in  the  W..  aud  Sicily  in  the  E. 

Tyrt«"'llS.  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  celebrated  for  his 
martial  strains,  flourished  about  B.  c.  680.  His  birth¬ 
place  is  unknown.  He  was  lame,  and  blind  of  one  eye. 
In  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
the  former  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general ;  and 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  derision,  sent  them  T.  The  bard, 
however,  so  inspired  the  Spartans  by  his  warlike  songs, 
that  they  reduced  the  Messenians  to  subjection.  He 
was  accordingly  treated  with  great  respect,  and  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Some  fragments  of  his  songs 
are  extant. 

Tythe.  n.  An  old  orthography  of  Tithe,  q.  r. 

Tzar,  (ear,)  Tzari'na.  Tzaritza,  n.  See  Czar. 

and  Czarina. 

Tzaritzin.  ( tsar-rit-seen ',)  a  fortified  town  of  Russia, 
on  the  Volga,  110  m.  from  Kamishin.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters.  Pop.  6,000. 

Tzintzontzaii.  (tsint-soo-tsan',)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of 
Michoacan,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Valladolid ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
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Ta'ber,  Julia  Marlowe,  actress,  was  born  in  England, 
her  family  name  being  Brough ;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
when  five  years  of  age,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  a  juvenile  Pinafore  company.  When 
she  was  12  years  old  this  company  was  disbanded,  and 
she  was  sent  to  school  until  she  was  16;  for  four  years 
after  this  she  was  in  training  for  the  stage,  studying 
Rosalind,  Juliet,  Parthenia,  and  similar  parts.  She  made 
her  debut  in  New  York  city  as  Parthenia,  and  established 
a  high  standard,  to  which  she  has  always  adhered. 
Her  impersonations  include  all  the  lighter  heroines  of 
Shakespeare,  and  several  modern  plays.  In  1890  she 
appeared  in  a  dramatization  of  Romolo,  and  (1896-97) 
in  the  romantic  Scottish  play  For  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 
In  1894  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Taber,  who  has 
for  several  years  taken  leading  parts  in  her  repertoire. 

Tactiym'eter,  n.  A  surveyor’s  transit-instrument,  as 
equipped  with  stadia-wires  for  stadia-surveying  ( q .  v.). 

Tacli'yscope,  n.  A  toy  for  exhibiting  pictures 
representing  continuous  motion.  A  series  of  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  is  mounted  on  a  circular  plate, 
and  rotated  in  a  field  of  view  with  an  intermittent 
motion.  Compare  Phenakistoscope  and  Kinetoscope. 

Taco'ma,  in  Washington,  a  city,  cap.  of1  Pierce  co.,  on 
Puget  Sound,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Olympia.  At  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  sound,  with  a  good  harbor  and  an 
important  commerce,  lumber,  coal  and  wheat  being 
largely  shipped.  Is  extensively  engaged  iuthe  lumber 
manufacture,  having  many  large  saw-mills,  numerous 
planing-mills  and  sash  and  door  factories,  shingle-mills, 
&c.  Pop.  (1897)  45,000. 

Tacon'ic  Sys'tom.  ( Geol.)  A  term  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  extensive  system  of  rocks,  well  represented 
in  the  Taconic  Mountains,  western  Massachusetts, 
formerly  regarded  as  presiluriau,  but  now  held  by  ge¬ 
ologists  to  be  truly  Silurian,  so  that  the  name  is  now 
little  used. 

Taft,  Lorado,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Elmwood,  Ill., 
April  29,  1860;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
(1879) ;  student  in  Paris  at  Ii’Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
(1880-83),  and  exhibitor  in  succeeding  Salons.  In  1886 
he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  became  an  instructor  in 
sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute,  and  lectured  on  painting 
and  sculpture  before  the  university  extension  classes. 
Among  his  works  are  the  reliefs  for  the  Michigan  regi¬ 
mental  monuments  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and 
other  military  monuments;  statues  of  General  Grant 
and  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  See.  A  work  that  commanded 
wide  attention  and  much  admiration  was  his  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  the  symbolical  beauty  of  which  ap¬ 
pealed  alike  to  popular  taste  and  the  critical  require¬ 
ments  of  art. 

Tallkee'na  River.  ( Geog .)  A  river  of  the  Yukon 
district,  and  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Lewes.  Its 
sources  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Chilkat  Pass,  where  it 
flow's  out  of  West  Kussoa  Lake  (afterward  named  Lake 
Arkell);  it  was  formerly  much  employed  by  the 
Chilkat  Indians  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  interior, 
but  was  never  in  favor  with  the  miners,  and  is  now 
rarely  followed  by  the  Indians  themselves,  although 
its  navigation  from  the  lake  down  is  reported  to  be 
easy.  It  empties  into  the  Lewes  river  about  12  miles 
above  Lake  Lebarge.  See  Yukon. 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe,  historian  and  critic,  was 
born  at  Vouziers,  in  Ardennes,  France,  April  21, 1828; 
studied  at  the  College  de  Bourbon  and  l’Ecole  Normale, 
Paris ;  taught  tor  some  years,  and  gained  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  1853 ;  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  won  the  Academy  prize  for  an  essay  on  Livy ;  pub¬ 
lished  Tiavels  in  the  Pyrenees  (1855)  ;  The  French  Phil¬ 
osophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1856)  ;  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  in  which  he  gave  penetrative  esti¬ 
mates  of  Carlyle  and  John  Stuart  Mill;  History  of 
English  Literature  (1864),  a  work  that  commanded  the 
attention  of  English  readers,  and  which  is  adjudged  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  the  most  critical 
work  on  the  subject.  In  1866  he  published  the  series 
of  lectures  on  art  which  he  had  delivered  from  the 
chair  of  History  of  Art  and  .Esthetics  in  l’JCcole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1864. 
Another  work  on  the  same  subject.  The  Philosophy  of 
Art  in  Greece,  was  published  in  1870 ;  Notes  on  England 
(1871) ;  Notes  on  Paris  (1807)  ;  A  Voyage  to  Italy  (1866), 
Ac.  His  greatest  work  in  volume  and  in  significance 
is  Origin  of  Contemporary  France  (5  vols.,  1876-90).  It 
is  in  three  sections :  The  Ancient  Regime,  The  Revolution, 
and  The  Modem  Regime,  and  is  characterized  by  his 
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usual  critical  method,  which  takes  into  account  race, 
environment,  and  social  characteristics  of  the  age,  and 
the  various  moulding  influences  surrounding  individual 
characters.  In  1871  T.  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford,  and  in  1878  he  w  as  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  Died  March  6,  1893. 

Tail,  Archibald  Campbell,  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Bee.  22,  1811 ;  educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  Glasgow  College,  and  later  at 
Baliol  College;  was  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of 
the  Puseyites.  He  became  master  of  Rugby  (1842) ; 
dean  of  Carlisle  (1849) ;  bishop  of  London  (1856) ; 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1868),  the  appointment 
being  tendered  him  by  Disraeli.  In  1878  he  presided 
over  the  Lambeth  conference.  He  wrote  many  theo¬ 
logical  works  in  the  conversational-lecture  style  adapted 
to  popular  comprehension.  As  Primate  of  England  his 
personal  influence  was  used  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  in  church  discussions.  Died  Dec.  3,  1882. 

Tallalias'see,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Elmore 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,510. 

Tally’ll  o',  n.  The  cry  of  the  huntsman  to  urge  on 
the  hounds. — A  four-in-hand  coach  or  drag;  perhaps 
from  an  individual  coach  having  once  been  so  named. 

Tal'mage,  Thomas  Be  Witt,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,1832;  studied  law,  but  soon 
entered  Newr  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  grad¬ 
uating  in  1856;  preached  first  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  then  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  called  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1869.  His  church,  known  as  the  “Brooklyn  Taber¬ 
nacle,”  was  burned  in  1872;  another  was  built,  and 
that  also  was  burned  in  1889;  a  third  structure,  which 
cost  about  $400,000,  and  dedicated  in  1891,  was  likewise 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1894.  Br.  Talmage  removed  to 
Washington,  B.  C.,  in  1895.  Besides  his  great  popular¬ 
ity  as  a  preacher,  lie  was  for  30  years  oue  of  the  most 
successful  platform  lecturers  in  the  U.  S.  In  1889  he 
visited  England,  and  afterward  made  a  tour  of  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Continental  Europe.  His  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  have  been  published  in  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  aud  also  in  book  form. 

Talo'ga,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  “  D”  co., 
70  m.  from  Kingfisher.  Pop.  (1897)  300. 

Tam  O’Shan'ter.  The  hero  of  Burns’  poem  of 
the  same  name  ;  a  good-natured,  drunken  rascal  who  is 
pursued  by  witches,  but  escapes. — A  cap  with  a  close- 
fitting  rim  surmounted  by  a  large,  flat  top,  usually  with 
a  knob  or  tassel  in  the  center,  made  from  various  mate¬ 
rials.  In  Scotland,  a  tight-fitting  woollen  cap  or  a 
braid  bonnet. 

Ta'ma,  in  Iowa,  a  thriving  town  of  Tama  co.,  50  m.  W. 
of  Cedar  Rapids ;  excellent  water-power  from  the  Iowa 
river;  has  farm-implement  works  and  other  industries. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,196. 

Tain'iniiz,  a  god  of  the  Babylonians  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  viii.,  14,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Israelitish  women 
were  weeping  for  him.  Tamniuz  represents  the  spring 
vegetation  which  ends  in  the  fourth  month.  For  this 
reason  the  Babylonians  named  this  month  after  the  god ; 
and  as  the  Jews  took  the  names  of  the  months  from  the 
Babylonians,  Tammuz  was  taken  among  the  rest.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  there  is  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  cult  of  Tammuz  and  that  of  the  Greek  Adonis. 
The  real  home  of  the  Adonis  worship  appears  to  have 
been  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  though  it  is  found  as  early 
as  the  7th  century  B.  C.  in  purely  Greek  countries.  That 
sexual  excesses  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Tammuz  is  evident  from  the  phallus  which  still  plays 
a  part  in  the  modern  Persian  festival  of  Husein,  which, 
it  is  proved  by  Eerdman,  contains  remnants  of  the  old 
Tammuz  worship. 

Tam'pieo  Fi'ber.  (Bob)  Strong  fibers,  piassava 
(see  Leopoldinia)  or  idle,  used  in  the  place  of  bristles 
for  brushing,  and  exported  from  Tampico,  Mexico, 
whence  the  name.  The  istle  is  an  important  tough  fiber, 
also  known  as  ixtle,  pita,  or  pinuella.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  long  leaves  of  Bromelia  sylvestris,  a  member  of 
the  pineapple  family,  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  largely 
exported,  for  use  in  belt-making,  for  bagging,  cordage, 
hammocks,  etc.,  and  as  a  substitute  for  flax,  as  it  is  fine 
and  white  in  the  young  plants,  although  short. 

Tana'g-ra  Figurines'.  (Arclieeol.)  A  class  of 
antique  terra-cotta  statuettes  and  reliefs  first  found  in 
1873  in  the  necropolis  of  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  Greece, 
24  miles  northwest  of  Athens,  but  since  sought  for  and 
discovered  in  other  localities  in  Greece.  They  usually 
date  from  about  400  B.  C.,  though  some  of  them  are 

i  evidently  from  prehistoric  times.  The  earlier  and 


ruder  specimens  are  usually  quite  small,  the  finest  of 
the  later  figures  being  only  8  to  9  inches  tall.  Although 
they  are  often  fuund  grouped  around  the  bodies  in  the 
stone  tombs  or  packed  in  vases,  they  seldom  have  any 
reference  to  death,  but  represent  the  simple  everyday 
life  of  the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  figures  are  of  young 
women  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  and  usually 
draped,  the  draperies  arranged  in  the  countless  grace¬ 
ful  ways  which  were  known  to  the  Greek  women. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  girls  playing  together  is  repre¬ 
sented,  or  one  girl  is  carrying  another  upon  her  back, 
or  a  girl  is  playing  with  an  infant  Eros,  whom  she 
appears  half  to  dread.  The  motives,  although  numer¬ 
ous,  are  repeated  over  and  over,  for  the  figures  were 
cast  in  clay  moulds,  many  of  which  are  still  extant, 
but  as  the  head  was  formed  in  a  separate  mould,  repli¬ 
cas  were  often  varied  by  giving  the  figures  different 
heads  or  accessories.  After  the  different  parts  were 
put  together,  the  moulding  was  perfected  with  tools  for 
the  purpose,  and,  after  baking,  color  was  applied.  The 
hair  was  usually  made  a  rich  auburn,  the  eyes  blue, 
the  lips  crimson,  the  flesh  a  creamy  white,  aud  the 
draperies  white  or  of  any  delicate  tints  most  needed 
in  the  composition  ;  gold  leaf  was  used  freely  in  the 
ornaments  and  in  the  borders  of  the  draperies.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  other  parts  of  Greece  terra-cotta  statu¬ 
ettes  have  been  fo'und  of  a  purely  sculpturesque  style, 
those  of  the  class  found  in  Tanagra  are  very  rarely 
heroic  in  motive,  but  belong  to  what  is  known  as  genre 
in  art,  giving  a  poetic  representation  of  human  char¬ 
acter.  They  evidently  derive  their  inspiration  from 
contemporary  literature,  that  of  Theocritus,  of  Moschus, 
and  of  Bion.  Besides  occurring  in  graves,  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  temples,  as  if  they  had  been  offer¬ 
ings,  or  buried  beneath  the  temples,  as  if  to  purify  the 
site,  according  to  an  old  custom  in  Egypt.  Their 
abuudance  proves  them  to  have  been  inexpensive, 
probably  the  work  of  unknown  artists,  and  within  the 
means  of  the  poorest,  yet  by  the  grace  and  refinement 
of  their  treatment  they  stand  high  as  art,  and  help  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  inherent  artistic  culture  of  the 
whole  Greek  people. 

Tana'na  River.  {Geog.)  One  of  the  largest  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Yukon,  rising  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
Mt.  St.  Elias  (see  St.  Elias  Alps)  and  flowing  north¬ 
west  some  600  miles  through  almost  unexplored  regions 
to  the  Yukon  at  the  152d  meridian.  Gold  has  been 
found  along  its  course  at  various  places,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  half  or  more  of  its  length. 

Ta'ney,  Roger  Brooke,  jurist,  was  born  in  Calvert 
co.,  Md.,  March  17,  1777  ;  sou  of  a  planter ;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  (1795) ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1799); 
became  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  (1831),  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  (1833),  in  which  office  he  sustained 
President  Jackson’s  position  in  regard  to  the  U.  S.  Bank 
question.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  Senate  “indefinitely  post¬ 
poned”  action  on  the  nomination  ;  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall  died  meanwhile,  and  T.  was  nominated  to  the  va¬ 
cant  seat,  which  appointment  was  reluctantly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  that  he  had  so  seriously  antagonized. 
The  most  famous  decision  rendered  by  T.  was  that  in 
the  Bred  Scott  case.  It  is  now  believed  that  T.,  while 
deciding  adversely  in  this  case,  was  not  actuated  by  the 
intense  pro-slavery  sentiments  that  were  attributed  to 
him  at  the  time  and  since,  but  that  he  rendered  decision 
in  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  correct 
construction  of  the  law.  Upon  inheriting  his  slaves  he 
freed  them,  which  indicates  that  he  was  not  practically 
disposed  to  slavery,  however  strongly  he  may  haye  sus¬ 
tained  the  institution  in  theory.  The  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  abolished  slavery 
on  the  very  day  of  T.’s  death,  October  12, 1864. 

Tanganyi'ka,  a  lake  of  E.  Central  Africa,  S.  of 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert,  all  three  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Speke  and  Burton  in  1858.  They  supposed 
that  Tanganyika  belonged  to  the  Nile  basin,  but  this 
theory  was  disproved  by  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  in 
1871.  Its  south  aud  west  coasts  were  surveyed  in  1874 
by  Cameron,  who  discovered  on  the  west  side  an  outlet, 
the  Lukuga.  Stanley  found,  in  1876,  that  this  channel 
communicates  with  the  Lualaba,  or  Upper  Congo,  al¬ 
though  he  was  satisfied  that  the  channel  is  generally 
dried  up  in  certain  parts  of  its  course,  and  carries  the 
overflow  of  Tanganyika  westward  at  intervals  of  years 
only.  Thomson  reaffirmed  the  connection  between 
Tanganyika  and  the  Congo  by  the  Lukuga.  Mr.  II ore 
found  the  height  of  the  surface,  in  March,  1879,  to  be 
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2,700  feet  above  the  sea;  In  August,  1880,  the  water  had 
fallen  10  feet  4  inches.  The  lake,  which  is  about  600 
miles  from  the  coast,  lies  between  3°  and  9°  S.  Lat.  Its 
length  is  420  miles  (nearly  a  fifth  longer  than  Lake 
Michigan);  its  breadth  varies  from  15  to- 80  miles. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  wholesome,  the  climate  not 
unhealthy.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
some  of  them  10,000  feet  in  height.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  and  the  shores  abound  in  animals  of  all 
kinds.  The  surrounding  country  is,  in  many  places, 
densely  populated.  The  most  important  town  is  Ujiji, 
on  the  eastern  shore.  As  a  line  of  connection  between 
the  Zambesi  basin  and  the  Nile,  the  lake  is,  in  a  very 
true  sense,  the  heart  of  Africa. 

TannliHiiNer  ( tdn'-hoi-zer ).  The  hero  of  a  German 
mediaeval  legend,  a  knight  who,  in  the  comae  of  his 
travels,  comes  to  the  Venusberg,  and  enters  the  cave- 
palace  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  Lady  Yenus  and 
her  court.  After  living  there  for  some  time  in  every 
kind  of  sensual  delight,  his  conscience  smites  him.  He 
invokes  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Koine,  to  seek  from  Pope  Urban,  through  confession 
and  penance,  remission  of  his  sins,  thus  escaping  dam¬ 
nation.  The  Pope,  when  he  hears  the  knight’s  story, 
tells  him  that  he  can  as  little  obtain  God’s  mercy  as  the 
rod  in  his  hand  can  become  green  again.  Thereupon 
Tannhauser  departs  in  despair  and  returns  to  the  Lady 
Yenus.  Three  days  after  he  had  gone,  the  dry  rod  began 
to  sprout  and  bear  green  leaves.  Thereupon  the  Pope 
sent  messengers  to  every  country  to  look  for  the  knight, 
but  in  vain,  for  he  could  nowhere  be  found.  A  ballad, 
once  very  popular  all  over  Germauy,  and  even  beyond 
it,  narrated  this  legend,  the  substance  of  which  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  German  paganism.  Wagner  used 
the  legend  for  an  opera.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban 
IV.  (1261-65), there  lived  in  Germany  a  Bavarian  knight 
named  Tannhauser,  who  was  a  minnesinger  and  com¬ 
posed  spirited  ballads. 

Ttt'oisin, ».  {Philos.)  A  Chinese  religion  and  also  philo¬ 
sophical  system  which  teaches  that  by  non-resistance 
and  inaction  man  may  harmonize  his  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal.  natures  with  their  surroundings,  and  in  this  nega¬ 
tive  way  overcome  all  obstacles  to  happiness  and 
continued  life.  The  philosophy  of  Taoism  dates  from 
the  600th  century'  B.C.,  and  was  taught  byr  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Lao-tse  in  a  little  book  called  Tao-teh-king ,  imper¬ 
fectly  rendered  by  the  English  “Classic  of  the  Way  and 
of  Virtue.”  Taoism  as  a  religion  is  contemporary'  with 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  iuto  China,  and  is  counted 
one  of  the  three  great  Chinese  religions,  of  which  the 
others  are  Confucianism  and  Buddhism.  It  has  adopted 
Buddhist  forms,  and  has  temples,  monasteries,  idols,  and 

s  a  hereditary  pope ;  it  teaches  that  there  are  three 
“  Pure  Ones,”  not  unlike  the  Christian  Trinity,  and 
that  there  is  a  moral  system  of  rewards  and  punisli- 

,  ments  in  the  universe. 

Ta'fts.  ( Geog .)  The  name  of  a  district  in  New 
Mexico,  about  50  m.  north  of  Santa  Fe,  watered  by 
the  Kio  de  Taos,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Graude.  It 
is  a  Mexicanized  form  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  great 
double  pueblo,  or  adobe  community-house  of  Indians 
of  Tafioan  stock,  which  has  existed  there  since  prehis¬ 
toric  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  extant  of 
pueblo-architecture.  About  400  Indians  still  inhabit  it, 
but  their  native  customs  have  become  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  civilization.  They  were  early  visited 
by  Spanish  priests,  who  erected  a  mission  church  there, 
the  ruins  of  which  remain.  Mexicans  settled  in  the 
valley  200  years  or  more  ago,  and  began  cultivation  of 
the  fertile  lands,  where  a  village  grew  up  called  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Taos.  This  was  one  of  the  important  centers 
of  civilization  when  New  Mexico  came  into  the  Union, 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle,  and  afterward  the  seat 
of  the  first  Territorial  government;  it  was  also  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Kit  Carson  and  Colonel  Bent.  It  is  now  a 
flourishing  town  of  about  4,500  population,  and  affords 
a  good  market  to  the  Indians,  who  are  diligent  farmers 
and  stock-raisers  upon  their  small  reservation,  and  are 
quite  self-supporting.  Remnants  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality  inhabit  tho  Tigua  (tee'-wa)  group  of  pueblos  on 
the  Rio  Graude. 

Tarbell',  Ida  M.,  writer,  was  born  in  Pa.,  in  1860; 
became  a  writer  for  the  Chautauquan,  and  contributed 
much  to  its  success;  resided  in  Paris,  engaged  in  work 
for  various  periodicals;  became  connected  with  Mc¬ 
Clure's  Magazine ,  for  which  she  wrote  biography  during 
1895-96. 

Taren'tlim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg ;  has  plate  glass  and 
flint  glass  factories,  paper  mills,  &c.  Rich  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  5,500. 

Tari  (tali' -re),  n.  (Bui.)  The  sap  of  PhcenU ;  syloestris,  a 
species  of  palm,  used  in  the  produciion  of  date-sugar 
and  also  as  a  fermented  beverage. 

Tar'ifF,  n.  ( Polit .  Econ.)  A  rate  of  duty,  or  the  duty 
itself,  on  articles  imported  or  exported.  In  mediaeval 
Europe  such  duties  were  levied  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
but  were  early  found  to  help  special  industries  by  their 
discriminations ;  and  in  1664-67  Colbert  made  them  an 
important  part  of  his  financial  scheme.  Other  countries 
levied  similar  duties,  both  for  revenue  and  protection, 
and,  later,  France  and  England  made  war  against  each 

i  other  as  much  by  discriminating  duties  as  by  arms. 
The  treaty  of  1786  was  a  sort  of  truce,  with  its  system 
of  reciprocal  reductions,  but  it  w'as  soon  set  aside  by 
the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  Napoleon. 

Adam  Smith  and  the  French  economists  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  moro  liberal  policy,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  a  change  appeared  in  England.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  had  abolished  the  tariffs  formerly  maintained  by 


one  French  province  against  another,  but  had  estab¬ 
lished  duties  almost  prohibitive  on  foreign  importa¬ 
tions;  but  in  Eugland  the  need  of  food  beyond  the 
product  of  her  fields,  and  of  raw  material  and  markets 
for  her  growing  manufactures,  made  free  trade  popular, 
and  under  the  lead  of  Huskisson  in  1824,  Lord  Al- 
thorp  in  1832,  and  Cobden  in  1842,  the  corn-laws  were 
repealed  in  1846,  and  with  the  Irish  famine  that  year 
the  protective  system  fell.  Further  reductions  in  duties 
were  made  in  1853,  and  in  1860  a  treaty  was  made  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France  admitting  importsat  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent.  Since  1860  England  has  levied  duties 
only  on  articles  not  produced  in  the  country — like 
wines,  tea,  and  coffee ;  or,  if  so  produced,  like  spirits, 
has  balanced  the  duty  by  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
like  amount,  and  England  has  fully  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade.  This  has  not  prevented  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  protective  duties  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
but  the  expectation  that  a  general  Colonial  policy  of 
protection  would  seriously  modify  the  British  system 
of  free  trade  was  quite  negatived  by  the  leading  Colo¬ 
nial  representatives  at  the  Queen’s  jubilee  in  1897. 

In  France,  however,  the  treaty  of  1860  was  never 
popular,  and  was  ended  in  1881,  and  in  1891-92  France 
adopted  a  system  distinctly  protective,  though  pro¬ 
viding  for  reciprocity  in  certain  cases. 

In  Prussia  Frederick  II.  established  a  system  of 
strong  protection,  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
moderated  in  1818.  Confusion  following  the  varying 
tariffs  in  the  different  German  states,  a  zollverein,  or 
customs  union,  was  formed  in  1834,  establishing  free 
trade  between  the  states  of  the  union,  but  applying 
the  moderate  Prussian  tariff  of  1818  to  foreign  imports. 
In  1853  there  were  reciprocal  reductions  of  duties 
between  the  states  of  the  zollverein  and  Austria. 
Prussia  urged  further  reductions  in  1861,  and  made 
an  independent  treaty  with  France  in  1862,  which  led 
to  general  zollverein  reductions.  But  the  Liberal  party 
was  overborne  by  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  laid  duties  on  farm  products,  hitherto 
free,  and  higher  duties  on  manufactures.  Reciprocal 
reductions,  liow'ever,  were  made  with  Austria  and 
Italy  in  1892  as  to  grains  and  wines,  and  a  like 
reciprocity  was  established  with  Russia  in  1894  as  to 
w'heat  and  barley. 

In  the  United  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  Congress  proposed  a  duty  on  imports,  but 
was  unable  to  secure  consenting  action  of  the  several 
States;  but  in  1789  Madison  proposed  that  specific 
duties  be  levied  on  liquors,  wines,  and  certain  other 
imports,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  others ;  and  a 
tonnage  duty  on  American  importing  vessels,  and  a 
higher  rate  on  foreign  vessels.  Some  manufactures 
petitioned  for  rates  that  would  protect  their  business. 
This  first  tariff  act  of  Congress  received  Washington’s 
signature  July  4,  1789.  Hamilton  recommended  a 
second  tariff  act,  increasing  duties  by  an  average  of 
V/i  per  cent.,  w'hich  was  passed  Aug.  10,  1790;  and 
other  increases  were  made  in  1791,  1792,  1794,  1797, 
1800,  and  1804.  Some  reductions  were  made  in  1807 
and  1808,  but  the  act  of  1812.  passed  as  a  war  measure, 
doubled  all  existing  duties  and  added  10  per  cent,  to 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

These  early  tariffs  were  mainly  for  revenue,  though  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  1789  were  for  protection,  and  the 
principle  of  protection  was  favored  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 
But  in  1816  there  was  a  distinct  protective  movement. 
Specific  duties  were  laid  upon  crude  iron,  as  well  as 
upon  manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon 
cotton  goods  and  woollen  goods.  Henry  Clay  appeared 
in  advocacy  of  protection  as  an  economic  principle,  and 
the  new  law  was  enacted  April  27,  1816.  The  pro¬ 
tective  movement  was  strengthened  by  a  commercial 
crisis  in  1818,  and  in  1824  the  first  act  was  passed 
for  protection  only,  laying  duties  on  hemp,  wool, 
and  iron,  and  increasing  duties  on  manufactures. 
Daniel  Webster  made  at  this  time  his  first  great  speech 
on  the  tariff,  in  which  he  argued  against  protection  as 
a  policy  full  of  danger,  as  it  neglected  other  interests 
than  those  specifically  protected.  The  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts  was  against  the  tariff,  as  her  manu¬ 
facturers  wanted  free  raw  material.  In  1828  a  new 
act,  modifying  duties  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers, 
was  more  acceptable  in  New  England,  and  Webster 
urged  the  protection  of  the  established  manufacturing 
system.  Duties,  however,  were  reduced  in  1828,  1830, 
and  1832;  and  in  1833  Mr.  Clay’s  “Compromise  Bill” 
was  an  effort  to  save  the  falling  protective  system. 
The  Whig  party  represented  high  protection  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  this  was  the  main  issue  against  the 
Democrats,  who  advocated  free  trade  and  were  strong 
in  the  agricultural  States  and  great  commercial  cities. 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  a  Whig  triumph,  with  high 
duties  on  iron,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  paper,  and 
glass,  and  generally  protective  duties  on  manufactures; 
but  in  1846  the  Democrats  passed  the  “Walker  Tariff,” 
which  lowered  the  protective  duties  somewhat,  and 
made  tea  and  coffee  free. 

After  1850  the  tariff  gave  place  in  popular  thought 
to  the  question  of  slavery.  The  Whig  party  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Republican  party,  formed  to  resist  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  maintained  as  the  Union 
party  during  the  Civil  War,  and  including  great  num¬ 
bers  of  anti-slavery  and  Union  Democrats.  The  Morrill 
Tariff,  passed  in  1861,  after  the  financial  crisis  of  1857, 
put  a  duty  on  pig-iron  of  86  a  ton,  and  on  wool  of  3 
cents  a  pound ;  and  the  war  tariff  passed  later  increased 
both  revenue  and  protection,  and  established  a  system 
of  high  protective  duties,  which  were  retained  after 
the  revenue  duties  had  been  reduced  as  excessive.  In 


1867  duties  on  wool  and  woollen  goods  were  greatly 
increased,  and  a  compound  system  of  a  specific  duty  ad 
valorem  was  introduced  and  largely  developed.  In  1869 
duties  on  copper  were  increased.  There  were  reduc¬ 
tions  and  increases  in  1870,  1872,  and  1875.  In  1882 
President  Arthur  appointed  a  commission  to  revise 
the  tariff,  and  some  reductions  were  recommended,  but 
the  amendments  made  in  Congress  reduced  its  import¬ 
ance. 

The  Democratic  triumph  in  1884  brought  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariff  reform  into  prominence.  It  was  strongly 
urged  by  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  President 
Cleveland  made  it  tho  subject  of  a  message  to  Congress 
in  1887,  and  in  1890  William  E.  Russell  was  elected  by 
the  Democrats  governor  of  Massachusetts  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  “  free  raw  materials,”  and  was  reelected  in  1891 
and  1892.  Changes  in  other  States  showed  that  the 
question  of  protection  and  free  trade  was  again  before 
the  people,  and  the  parties  have  had  alternate  success 
and  defeat,  the  McKinley  tariff  of  high  protection  in 
1890  being  followed  by  the  reductions  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  in  1894,  and  this  again  by  the  Diugley  protective 
tariff  of  1897. 

In  the  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection,  on 
theoretic  principles,  a  great  part  of  the  eminent  econo¬ 
mists  and  university  professors  have  favored  free  trade. 
They  argue  that  protection  taxes  the  community  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  industries ;  that  it  causes 
higher  prices,  which  burden  the  people  generally;  that 
it  interrupts  the  natural  development  of  commerce,  and 
creates  irritation  and  hostility  between  nations;  that 
it  is  a  survival  of  the  mediaeval  system  of  war  and 
plunder,  and  out  of  place  in  the  development  of  peace. 
It  would  be  intolerable  between  different  States  of  the 
Union,  and  is  only  less  burdensome  between  different 
friendly  nations. 

Protectionists  reply  that  government  mu6t  accept 
existing  conditions,  among  which  is  the  hindering 
of  the  development  of  great  and  varied  natural  re¬ 
sources  by  the  free  trade  with  other  nations  farther 
advanced  in  some  kinds  of  manufacture,  while  to 
prohibit  or  limit  that  trade  will  permit  the  development 
of  infant  industries  among  us,  which  presently  can 
stand  alone,  and  greatly  bless  the  whole  community. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine  they  refer  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  cotton  and  iron  industries,  which  they 
claim  were  built  up  by  protection,  and  the  silk  and  tin¬ 
plate  manufacture,  said  to  have  been  created  by  it. 
The  freetraders  reply  that  these  wonderful  growths 
should  not  be  credited  to  protection  ;  that  they  belong 
to  modern  invention  and  science,  and  are  found  in  free- 
trade  countries ;  that  the  stimulus  of  protection  is  not 
wholesome,  but  liable  to  frequent  reverses,  and  the 
system  brings  out  a  horde  of  corrupt  applicants  for 
favors,  so  that  each  new  tariff  is  disfigured  and  dis¬ 
graced  by  corrupt  lobbying  in  its  passage,  while  its 
provisions  represent  not  a  wise  protection,  but  the 
ability  of  manufacturers  to  bribe  legislators.  At  the 
present  time  the  U.  S.  has  [a  very  highly  protective 
tariff,  and  the  protective  system  is  embedded  in  its  laws, 
comparatively  few  advocating  absolute  free  trade.  The 
commercial  community,  for  prudential  reasons,  depre¬ 
cates  any  fresh  unsettling  of  the  conditions  under 
which  business  is  reviving.  Vet  it  is  commonly  felt 
that  the  present  tariff  has  been  fixed  upon  no  princi¬ 
ples  of  science  or  justice,  and  few  statesmen  look  for 
great  permanence  in  its  provisions.  The  campaign 
slogan,  “  Protection  to  American  Labor,”  has  a  seduc¬ 
tive  ring,  andVould  be  even  more  effective  in  elections 
if  labor  could  feel  sure  that  the  “protection”  would 
extend  to  its  own  ranks.  It  is  also  coming  to  be 
better  understood  that  a  tariff  which  checks  imports 
not  only  reduces  the  volume  of  revenue,  but  also  the 
volume  of  exports,  which,  in  turn,  reduces  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  labor  to  a  corresponding  extent.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  if  it  is  good  policy  to 
impose  duties  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  some 
foreign  products  in  order  to  protect  home  producers, 
it  would  logically  be  better  policy  to  absolutely  prohibit 
all  such  imports.  The  truth  is,  unfortunately,  that 
almost  none  of  the  citizens  whose  votes  decide  the 
tariff  question  have  more  than  the  most  crude  ideas  of 
the  subject ;  and,  as  the  question  has  been,  and  is,  very 
thoroughly  idenlified  with  partisan  politics,  there  is 
at  present  little  hope  of  disinterested  popular  education 
on  the  topic  through  either  the  press  or  the  rostrum. 

Tar'Uio,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
8%  m.  N.E.  of  Rockport.  Pop.  (1897)  1,240. 

Ta'ro.n.  ( Bot .)  The  Oceanic  name  of  the  rhizomes  of 
species  of  Colocasia,  a  genus  of  the  Arum  family.  These 
plants  are  indigenous  to,  or  are  cultivated  in,  tropical 
Asia,  America,  and  Africa,  eastern  Australia,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  C.  antiquorum  was  known  to  Pliny 
as  being  cultivated  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  It  is  the  kolkas 
of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  being  largely  harvested  by 
them  as  a  winter  vegetable.  The  tuberous,  stem-like 
starchy  roots  contain  an  acrid  poisonous  principle  that, 
being  volatile,  is  lost  by  cooking  ;  but  when  cooked  the 
rhizomes  afford  a  valuable  starchy  food,  largely  used  by 
native  tribes.  A  fine  starch  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  tubers. 

Tar'pon,  orTar'|iiiin,  n.  ( Ichth .)  A  large  herring¬ 
like  fish  of  the  genus  Megalops,  which  includes  the  jew- 
fish,  and  is  represented  in  all  W'arm  seas ;  specifically, 
Megalops  thrissoides  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  noted  among  anglers.  This  magnificent  herring 
reaches  7  or  more  feet  in  length,  is  clothed  with  re¬ 
markably  large  and  brilliant  scales,  often  3  inches 
wide,  which  are  silvery,  and  are  extensively  used  in  or¬ 
namental  work  ;  hence  common  names  for  the  fish  are 
“  silver  king,”  “  grand  ecaille,”  and,  >n  Texas,  “  sava- 
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nilla.”  It  is  distributed  through  the  West  Indies,  all 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  northward  to  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  carnivorous,  and  actively  pursues  and  feeds  upon 
schools  of  immigrating  fishes,  which  are  followed  by  it 
far  up  fresh-water  rivers.  In  these  forays  it  often  does 
great  harm  to  the  nets  of  fishermen,  and  even  to  the 
fishermen  themselves,  by  hurling  itself  against  them 
in’its  efforts  to  escape  or  avoid  capture ;  as  a  large  one 
may  weigh  150  pounds,  and  is  a  very  powerful  swim¬ 
mer,  it  is  able  to  inflict  serious  injury.  The  fact  that 
this  strong  and  courageous  fish  will  take  a  hook  has 
led  him  to  be  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  every  an¬ 
gler  within  his  range;  and  there  are  many  who  con¬ 
sider  that  the  catching  and  killiug  of  a  tarpon  on  a 
fly-rod  constitute  a  feat  superior  in  every  respect  to 
salmon-fishing.  The  power  displayed  and  durability 
manifested  may  be  understood,  when  it  is  known  that 
men  have  been  pulled  out  of  their  boats  by  the  fish, 
and  that  three  hours  are  sometimes  required  to  exhaust 
a  hooked  specimen,  whose  rushes  and  leaps  for  life  are 
prodigious.  The  flesh  is  excellent  fare. 

Tar'tan,  ».  (Fabrics.)  The  general  name  given  to 
Scottish  plaid  cloths,  of  variously  colored  patterns,  and 
of  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  material,  but  more 
properly  applied  only  to  plaided  woollen  goods  in  which 
the  colors  are  arranged  in  “  sets  ”  having  a  given  width 
and  sequence.  The  style  of  this  cloth  is  very  old ;  it  has 
been  the  material  of  the  Scottish  Highland  costume  for 
at  least  four  centuries,  each  clan  having  a  pattern  of  its 
own,  distinguished  by  its  design  or  prevalent  colors,  so 
as  to  be  recognizable  at  once. 

Tasehereau  ( tdsh-er-d '),  Ej.z£ar  Alexandre,  eccle¬ 
siastic,  was  born  at  Saint  Marie  de  la  Beauce,  Quebec, 
Feb.  17,1820;  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and 
at  Rome;  ordained  a  priest  (1842),  and  occupied  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Quebec  Seminary ; 
studied  again  in  Rome  (1854-56),  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Canon  Law ;  returned  to  Canada,  and  be¬ 
came  director  and  superior  of  the  Grand  Semmaire  for 
various  successive  periods  of  office;  was  distinguished 
for  his  interest  in  educational  progress.  He  was  conse¬ 
crated  archbishop  of  Quebec  in  1871,  and  elected  a  cardi¬ 
nal  in  1886. 

Taslikend',  or  Tashkent',  the  capital  of  Russian 
Turkestan,  300  miles  northeast  of  Samarkand  ;  it  was 
captured  by  Russia  iu  1868,  and  consists  of  the  old 
walled  city  and  a  new  Russian  quarter.  The  popula¬ 
tion  was  121,410  in  1885,  of  which  nearly  one-sixth  are 
Russians.  There  is  a  Russian  citadel,  official  build¬ 
ings,  military  stores,  Russian  schools, and  an  observatory. 
The  town  has  telegraphic  connection  with  Europe,  and 
is  a  trading  center,  besides  manufacturing  silk,  leather 
goods,  and  other  things. 

Tasini'eter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  changes 
in  length,  temperature,  Ac.,  of  bodies,  by  means  of 
variations  in  the  electrical  conductivity  of  carbon,  the 
result  of  pressure.  See  Microtasimeter. 

Tnsinan  nia.  n.  (Bob)  Several  Tasmanian  and 
Australian  species  of  Drimys,  a  genus  of  the  Magnolia- 
cese,  have  been  given  this  generic  name.  All  are 
shrubs,  and  have  simple,  entire  smooth  and  leathery 
evergreen,  dotted  leaves,  scattered  on  the  branches ; 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  crowded  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  terminal,  producing  little 
unopening  fruits  containing  several  shining  black 
seeds.  Tasmamiia  aromatica  (now  Drimys  lanceolaia) 
possesses  the  same  tonic  and  aromatic  properties  as  the 
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Winter’s  Bark  of  Magelhaen’s  Straits  ( Drimys  Winteri), 
and  is  substituted  for  it  by  colonial  doctor's.  The  col¬ 
onists  call  it  the  Pepper-plant,  and  use  its  little  black 
pungent  fruits  as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  It  grows  in 
large  masses,  and  in  favorable  situations  attains  a 
height  of  twelve  feet,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  as  much 
as  nine  inches  in  diameter;  the  branches  being  some¬ 
what  whorled,  and  when  young  clothed  with  red  bark. 
Under  the  microscope  the  wood  exhibits  a  structure 
resembling  that  of  many  coniferous  plants,  the  fibers 
being  marked  with  similar  circular  disks. 

Tate,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  390  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Coldwater  river,  and  drained 
by  its  tributaries.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Senatobia.  Pop.  (1897  )  21,890. 

Tat-on-dlic  Iliv'er.  A  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  en¬ 
tering  from  the  north  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  and  affording  a  short  cut  to  the  upper  part 
of  Porcupine  river  and  the  passes  to  the  lower  Mack¬ 
enzie.  It  flows  through  picturesque  cafions,  and  is  fed 
by  warm  sulphur  springs. 


Tat'tersall’s,  n.  A  famous  auction  market  in  Lon- 1 
don,  where  racing  and  other  high-class  horses  are  sold. 
It  is  named  from  the  autioneer,  Richard  Tattersall,  who 
established  it  in  1766,  taking  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease  of 
property  in  Hyde  Park  Corner.  After  1865,  the  lease 
having  expired,  the  establishment  was  removed  to 
Knightsbridge  Green. 

Taucll'nitz,  Christian  Bernard,  nephew  of  the  elder 
Tauchnitz,  was  born  Aug.  25,  1816.  The  year  after  his 
uncle’s  death  (1837)  he  also  set  up  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment  in  Leipsic ;  is  noted  for  the  series  of  British 
authors,  begun  in  1842,  and  known  as  the  “  Tauchnitz 
Edition  ” ;  also  published  English  translations  of  German 
authors,  and  a  “  Student’s  ”  series,  Ac.  He  was  created 
a  baron  in  1860 ;  and  in  1877  became  a  Saxon  life  peer. 
Died  Aug.  14, 1895. 

Tauelinitz.  Karl  Christoph  Traugott,  printer  and 
bookseller,  was  born  at  Grosspardau,  Germany,  Oct.  29, 
1761  ;  in  1809  he  began  publishing  a  series  of  editions 
of  classic  authors,  offered  a  prize  of  a  ducat  for  every 
error  detected  in  the  edition,  and  by  corrections  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  in  1828  a  remarkably  correct  edition 
of  Homer.  He  introduced  the  process  of  stereotyping 
into  Germany,  and  also  applied  it  to  music,  which  had 
not  been  attempted  before.  He  stereotyped  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  Koran  in  the  original  Arabic.  Died  Jan. 
14, 1836,  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  son,  Karl 
Christian  Tauchnitz. 

Taus'sig',  Frank  William,  political  economist,  was 
born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  28,  1859 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  (1879) ;  received  degrees  of  Ph.D.  (1883)  and 
L.L.  B.  (1886) ;  travelled  a' year  in  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  University.  He  published  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  Stales  (1888-92),  and  The  Silver  Situation  in  the 
United  Slates  (1892). 

Tay'lor,  James  Monroe,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5, 1848  ;  graduated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  ; 
studied  also  in  Europe;  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  at  South  Norwalk,  and  later  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
In  June,  1886,  he  became  president  of  Vassar  College. 

Taylor,  Tom,  dramatist,  was  born  in  Sunderland, 
Eng.,  iu  1817.  Among  the  hundred  or  more  plays  he 
wrote  or  adapted,  the  best  known  to-day  are  The  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Man  and  Still  Waters  Pun  Deep.  Died  in  1880. 

Taylor,  William,  M.  E.  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  May  2,  1821,  and  became  an 
itinerant  in  1843 ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  worker  in  foreign  lands — Europe,  Egypt,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Asia,  Africa,  and  India. 
On  May  22,  1882,  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop 
of  Africa,  and  going  to  Central  Africa  he  located  36 
mission  stations,  providing  70  missionaries  for  their 
management.  He  was  retired  by  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1896,  but  continued  to  devote  himself  indepen¬ 
dently  to  missionary  work.  He  has  published  many 
books  embodying  the  narrative  of  his  varied  experiences, 
with  didactic  practical  reflections. 

Taylor,  William  Mackergo,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  (1849)  ;  became  a  minister  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.  S.  (1871),  and  in  the 
same  year  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  (Congregational)  Church,  New  York  city; 
filled  this  pulpit  until  1892.  His  published  writings 
are  very  numerous,  being  mainly  the  essence  of  sermons 
revised  and  condensed.  Died  Feb.  8.  1895. 

Taylor,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Williamson  co.,  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Austin.  Center  of  a  cattle  and  sheep  raising 
region.  Pop.  (1897)  2,795. 

Taylor,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  central  co ;  area,  990  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Yellow,  Jump,  and  Black  rivers.  Surface, 
rolling;  soil,  very  fertile.  Hardwood  and  pine  timber. 
A  good  dairy  county.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry. 
Cop.  Medford.  Pop.  (1895)  8,498. 

Tell  or  nova'll  a,  a  fortified  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  in  Roumania,  in  the  province  of 
Kustenji.  The  river  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  a 
bridge  (finished  in  1895),  which  really  consists  of  three 
viaducts  and  two  bridges.  The  main  bridge,  98%  feet 
high,  crosses  the  Danube  to  the  Island  of  Balta,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  viaduct;  then  comes  a  second  bridge 
across  the  river  Borcea  at  Felesti.  Viaducts  on  either 
side  form  the  approaches.  The  entire  length  is  11,900 
feet,  and  the  cost  was  nearly  87,000,000. 

Teoli'nioal  Schools.  ( Educ .)  This  class  of  schools 
includes  polytechnic  institutes,  institutes  of  technology, 
schools  of  applied  science,  mining  schools — in  fact,  all 
schools  in  which  the  sciences  are  taught  with  a  view 
to  their  practical  application.  It  also  includes  techni¬ 
cal  departments  of  colleges,  which  often  have  a  separate 
organization  and  name. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  earliest  foundation  for  technical 
education  was  that  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1824  by  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  as  a  School  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Science.  In  1896  it  had  17  instructors  and  135  students, 
with  5,000  volumes  in  its  library.  It  has  graduated 
more  than  1,200  students,  its  work  being  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  in  which  it  has 
had  a  successful  career.  About  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  several  of  the  more  important  colleges  established 
special  departments  for  scientific  work.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  founded  in  1847  by  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New 
Haven,  who  gave  it  an  endowment  of  81,000,000.  In 
1869  the  school  was  reorganized  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  It  was  followed  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  of  Harvard  University,  founded  in  1848,  byi 


'  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  gave  and 
bequeathed  the  school  altogether  8100,000.  These  two 
were  for  a  long  time  schools  of  science  rather  than  its 
applications,  although  they  have  latterly  taken  more 
of  the  character  of  schools  of  technology,  with  thorough 
courses  in  several  branches  of  engineering.  In  1852 
was  founded  the  Chaudler  Scientific  School,  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  which  has  confined  its  work  chiefly  to 
civil  engineering. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years 
immediately  following  its  close,  technical  education  in 
the  U.  S.  received  great  impetus  from  two  causes :  First, 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  by  which  large  land 
grants  were  made  to  the  several  States  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  establish  institutions  for  giving 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanics;  and,  second, 
the  endowment  of  schools  of  technology  by  persons  who, 
by  reason  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  found  themselves  masters  of  far 
greater  fortunes  than  they  had  ever  hoped  to  possess. 
Probably  half  of  the  institutions  growing  out  of  or 
aided  by  the  land-grant  fund  have  special  courses  in 
the  various  branches  of  engineering  and  other  techni¬ 
cal  subjects.  Among  those  best  known  for  the  strength 
of  the  technical  courses  may  be  mentioned  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Pardue  University,  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.;  the  universities  of  Wisconsin,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  and  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University.  To  these  may  be  added, 
as  among  the  more  important  technical  schools  at¬ 
tached  to  colleges  or  universities,  and  not  founded  or 
supported  by  the  land-grant  fund,  the  Thayer  School 
of  Civil  Engineering,  connected  with  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  St.  Louis,  organized  in  1870,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  connected  with  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
city. 

One  of  the  foremost  schools  of  technology  in  the  U. 
S.  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
Boston.  It  was  chartered  in  1861,  and  opened  in  1865. 
Though  owing  its  origin  to  private  endowment,  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  share  of  the  Congressional  aid  to  land-grant 
colleges.  The  school  of  industrial  science  has  grown 
to  be  the  foremost  feature  of  this  institution.  In  189& 
it  had  140  instructors  and  1,215  students,  with  40,000 
volumes  in  its  library.  Its  revenues  in  that  year  were 
8291,000.  A  little  younger  than  this  is  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1865,  and  its  first  building  opened  to 
students  in  1867.  It  was  the  first  school  of  technology 
in  the  country  to  add  a  workshop  to  its  equipment  for 
the  instruction  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  syste¬ 
matically  to  provide  workshop  practice  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study.  In  1896  it  had  32  instructors  and  21!4 
students,  with  4,800  volumes  in  its  library.  In  that 
year  its  income  was  863,000.  The  location  of  Lehigh 
University,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  incorporated  in 
1866,  iu  the  heart  of  a  region  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
has  given  the  institution  such  a  bent  in  the  direction 
of  applied  science  that  it  may  not  unjustly  be  regarded 
as  a  school  of  technology. 

In  1871  was  founded,  under  the  will  of  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  a  noted  engineer,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  bequeathed  the  institu¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  valuable  land  in  Hoboken,  $650,000. 
The  school  is  devoted  to  mechanical  engineering  and 
allied  studies.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  all 
kinds  of  machine  and  electric  work.  In  1896  it  had 
25  instructors  and  254  students,  with  9,000  volumes  in 
its  library.  Its  income  in  that  year  was  864,600.  The- 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  was  opened  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  in  1883.  In  1896  it  had  21  instructors,  123  students, 
and  4,000  volumes  in  its  library.  Its  revenues  in  that 
year  were  $42,000.  In  1891  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  was  started  at  Cleveland,  O.  In  1896  it  had 
20  instructors,  240  students,  and  2,000  volumes  in  its 
library.  Its  income  in  that  year  was  $60,000. 

Tecli'niplione.  «.  A  keyboard  arranged  like  that 
of  a  piano,  but  unconnected  with  any  sounding  musical 
mechanism,  designed  for  practice  in  fingering,  &c.,  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  to  those  within  hearing  ;  a  dumb 
piano. 

Technique  (tek-nekf),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.)  The 
method  in  which  an  artist  uses  his  materials  to  express 
his  mental  conceptions ;  the  details,  considered  collec¬ 
tively,  of  mechanical  performance  iu  any  art,  especially 
music. 

Teck,  Duch'y  of.  (Geog.)  A  small  ancient  duchy 
in  Swabia,  now  belonging  to  Wilrtemberg.  In  1863 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  conferred  it  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Duke  Albert,  of  Wtirtemberg,  whose  son, 
Francis  Paul  Louis  Alexander,  consequently  became 
Duke  of  Teck.  He  married  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  a 
granddaughter  ot  George  III.  of  England,  and  their 
daughter,  Princess  Victoria  May  (bom  in  London, 
1867),  was  married  in  1893  to  the  young  Duke  of  York, 
only  living  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  British  throne.  Duke  Francis  of  Teck 
is  a  general  in  the  British  army  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

Toonol'ojry.  n.  [Gr.  teknon,  a  child,  and  logos]  A 
treatise  on  children,  their  training,  diseases,  &c. 

Tecum'seh,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pot¬ 
tawatomie  co.,  26  m.  from  Norman.  Pop.  (1897)  1,400. 

Tee-to'tum.  n.  [Perhaps  from  tee-total.]  Au  institu¬ 
tion  designed  to  furnish  workingmen  and  women  the 
privileges  of  a  social  club,  with  good  food  and  non-in¬ 
toxicating  beverages,  and  also  cooked  food  to  families 
at  a  low  price ;  a  people’s  cafe,  reading-room,  &c. 

Tegner  (t  'g-nir'),  Esaias,  tin*  most  eminent  of  Swedish 
l  poets,  was  born  in  1782 ;  became  professor  of  Greek  ia 
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Lund  University  (1812),  and  bishop  of  Wexio  (1824).  I 
His  feme  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Frithjofs  Saga,  based 
upon  an  old  Norse  saga  of  the  same  name.  Died  in  I 
1840. 

Teffucigal'pa.  the  capital  of  Honduras,  Central 
America,  situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  in  tiie  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  which 
once  was  a  gold  and  silver-mining  region,  and  still  has 
mines.  It  is  60  miles  from  the  port  of  Arnolpa,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  expect  soon  to  have  railway  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coast.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  uni¬ 
versity,  a  library,  and  a  ladies’  seminary.  Population 
about  15,000.  The  department  of  the  same  name  has  a 
population  of  over  60,000  and  an  area  of  3,475  square 
miles. 

Tel-.  Tele-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  tele,  far. 

Telan'tog-rapli,  «.  A  form  of  telegraph,  invented 
by  Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  for  duplicating  messages,  draw¬ 
ings,  &c.,  in  facsimile  at  a  distance.  The  mechanism 
was  announced  as  perfected  about  1892,  and  attracted 
much  interest  in  scientific  and  electrical  circles.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  were  made  of  its  workings,  and  duplications 
of  all  sorts  of  matter  written  or  drawn  at  the  sending 
mechanism  were  made  at  the  receiver.  A  company 
was  established  in  New  York  to  manufacture  and  in¬ 
troduce  it,  but  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  the  four 
connecting  wires  essential  to  the  apparatus  was  too 
costly  to  render  the  invention  commercially  profitable. 
Prof.  Gray  therefore  devoted  himself  to  experiments 
for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  in  1897  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in  operating  the 
machines  satisfactorily  with  two  wires,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintenance  would  be  no  greater  than  with 
an  ordinary  telegraph  line.  The  transmitting  and 
receiving  instruments  are  very  similar  in  appearance, 
each  having  a  central  flat  surface,  on  which  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet  of  paper  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  drum, 
the  paper  being  moved  mechanically  by  a  lever  at  the 
transmitter, ’and  electrically  in  unison  at  the  receiver. 
The  pen  of  the  receiver  is  a  glass  tube,  carrying  its  ink 
capillarily,  while  the  writing  instrument  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter  may  be  an  ordinary  pencil.  The  duplication  of 
the  motions  of  the  pencil  at  the  transmitter  is  per¬ 
formed  by  current-impulses  controlled  by  the  shortening 
or  lengthening  of  two  silk  cords  to  which  the  pencil  is 
attached.  By  a  complex  mechanism  the  impulses  at 
the  transmitter  are  so  duplicated  at  the  receiver  as  to 
cause  two  aluminum  arms  to  shift  the  receiving  pen 
along  positions  similar  to  those  assumed  by  the  sending 
pencil  and  the  silk  cords,  so  that  the  record  made  on  the 
paper  at  the  receiver  is  always  a  facsimile  of  that  at  the  I 
transmitter,  whether  words,  figures,  signs,  or  sketches  j 
are  made.  The  system  has  great  value  in  that  all  j 
messages  may  be  made  autographically,  their  genuine¬ 
ness  being  thus  recognizable  by  the  recipient.  The 
transmission  of  drawings  is  equally  useful,  though  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  several  other  instruments. 
Compare  printing  telegraph  under  Telegraph. 

Tele-.  Teleo-.  An  initial  compounding  element,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Gr.  teleos,  complete,  perfect. 

Teles' rapliy.  Iin'proved  Mort'ern  Sys'- 
tems  «f.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the 
operation  of  the  electric  telesrraph,  after  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Morse  system,  came  in  the  multiple  I 
or  synchronous  system,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  Farmer,  who  conducted  successful  experi-  j 
ments  at  Boston  in  1852.  By  placing  tw'o  rapidly 
rotating  synchronous  commutators  at  each  end  of  the 
circuit,  connecting  with  two  branches  at  each  terminus, 
he  produced  a  current  in  each  branch,  which  was 
continuous  enough  for  practical  purposes,  though 
really  intermittent.  As  long  as  the  synchronism  of 
the  commutators  was  maintained,  the  single  wire 
could  be  operated  from  both  branches,  being  made 
serviceable  for  sending  two  messages  at  the  same  time, 
iu  either  direction.  But  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  synchronism  caused  him  to  abandon  his  experi¬ 
ments.  Patrick  B.  Delaney  subsequently  improved 
the  synchronous  method,  producing  a  practical  multi¬ 
plex  telegraph,  which  was  introduced  in  Great  Britain 
about  1885,  where  it  is  now  employed  by  the  Post-office 
Department.  Lieut.  F.  J.  Patten  also  improved  the 
synchronous  method,  and  experimented  with  it  in  the 
United  Stales.  He  employed  corrections  of  the  syn¬ 
chronism  of  the  commutators  at  very  frequent 
intervals. 

The  duplex,  quadruplex,  sextuplex,  &c.,  systems  of 
telegraphy  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  multi¬ 
plex,  which  is  produced  by  the  synchronous  rotation 
of  sets  of  mechanism  at  opposite  ends  of  a  line.  The 
multiplex  system  may  be  worked  with  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  or  more  currents,  and,  according  to  the 
number  worked,  is  styled  diode,  triode,  tetrode, 
penthode,  liexode,  <fcc.,  meaning  two-way,  three-way, 
<fec.  The  maintenance  of  perfect  synchronism  has  not  j 
yet  been  attained,  but  with  the  aid  of  correcting! 
devices  a  considerable  number  of  way's  can  be  worked  \ 
on  one  line,  the  total  being  limited  in  practice  by  the 
static  capacity  of  the  line.  At  the  Aienna  Exposition 
in  1873  Meyer  exhibited  a  tetrode  system  which  has 
since  been  employed  between  Lyons  and  Paris,  carrying 
as  high  as  110  messages  an  hour.  Meyer’s  method  was  ; 
improved  upon  by  Baudot  in  1881,  and  by  Paul  ! 
La  Cour,  of  Copenhagen,  about  the  same  time,  but] 
both  of  these  have  been  supplanted  by  Delaney’s 
mechanism. 

Dr.  Gintl,  of  Austria;  Carl  Frischen,  of  Hanover; 
Stark,  of  Austria;  and  J.  B.  Stearns,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  order  named,  experimented  with  and  developed 
the  system  of  duplex  telegraphy,  now  in  general  use  in  I 


both  America  and  Europe.  Gintl  connected  an  auxiliary 
local  circuit  with  the  Morse  key,  passing  through  a  sep¬ 
arate  but  opposing  helix  upon  the  instrument  at  the 
home  station  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  current  from 
the  home  instrument,  at  the  same  that  the  home  instru¬ 
ment  was  left  free  to  respond  to  increased  current  caused 
by  operation  of  the  Morse  key'  at  the  distant  station. 
Stearns’  improvement  to  this  was  the  most  important, 
he  adding  a  condenser  to  compensate  for  induction,  thus 
making  it  practical  for  long  lines.  Thomas  A.  Edison’s 
quadruplex  system  is  based  upon  Stearns’,  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  1874.  Its  principle  is  taken  from  the  duplex 
system,  two  keys  being  provided  in  the  sending  circuit, 
and  two  relays,  each  having  a  coil  in  both  the  line-cir¬ 
cuit  and  compensation-circuit.  One  key  reverses  the 
current,  and  the  other  brings  into  the  circuit  three 
times  as  much  battery  power,  which  permits  of  the  two 
extra  workings.  > 

Edison’s phonoplex  system  made  duplexing  practical  for 
offices  having  a  single  Morse  circuit,  thus  more  than 
doubling  the  amount  of  service  obtainable  from  a  wire, 
without  involving  any  material  extra  cost.  The  usual 
Morse  waves  are  employed  with  one  instrument,  while 
the  other  instrument  is  worked  from  induced  currents 
with  the  phonoplex  apparatus,  which  employs  both 
condensers  and  telephonic  devices.  Iu  the  S.  D.  Field 
sextuplex  system  of  telegraphy  three  currents  are  em¬ 
ployed.  each  being  worked  by  the  duplex  method.  The 
currents  are:  (1)  A  direct  current,  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  strength,  working  a  neutral  relay.  (2)  A  re¬ 
versed  current,  working  a  polarized  relay.  (3)  A  rapid 
vibrating  current,  vibrating  a  telephonic  diaphragm. 

Printing  Telegraphs. — Telegraphic  devices  for 
making  a  record  in  ordinary'  Roman  characters,  that 
may  be  read  by  any  person,  have  been  numerously  in¬ 
vented.  One  of  these  is  the  Hughes  type-printer, 
which  makes  a  record  in  large  capital  letters.  A  large 
keyboard,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  piano,  is  provided  for 
sending  the  messages,  and  the  whole  affair  is  quite 
complex.  It  is  used  in  England  to  some  extent,  espe¬ 
cially  for  circuits  connected  with  Continental  systems. 
The  Phelps  and  House  machines  have  also  been  used 
to  some  exteut.  The  stock-printing  telegraph  makes 
use  of  two  type-wheels,  on  one  of  which  are  letters 
and  on  the  other  figures,  the  printing  being  done  by 
the  force  taken  from  electro-magnets.  The  Rogers 
printing  telegraph,  used  by  the  U.  S.  Postal  Printing 
Telegraph  Co.,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
employs  aspecial  form  of  typewriting-machine  to  punch 
holes  in  a  paper  tape,  which  tape  is  fed  automatically 
through  a  transmitter,  having  eight  minute  levers, 
which  make  magnetic  connections  through  the  holes 
in  the  tape,  and  send  corresponding  impulses  over  the 
wire.  In  order  to  carry  the  system  on  one  wire  the 
octode,  or  eight-way,  synchronous  system  is  used,  the 
wheels  being  kept  in  practical  synchronism  by  visual 
supervision  and  pressure  of  the  thumb.  Each  of  the 
eight  impulses  is  made  to  print  a  character,  which 
forms  a  part  of  any  of  the  26  letters,  so  that  from  the 
combinations  of  eight  simultaneous  printings  an  angu¬ 
lar  form  of  Roman  capital  is  formed.  With  this  sys¬ 
tem  messages  can  be  written  as  fast  as  an  operator  can 
rattle  the  typewriter.  The  transmitter  being  auto¬ 
matic,  they  may  be  sent  at  almost  any  speed,  and  the 
receiving  may  be  accomplished  as  fast  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  good  printing  with  the  recording  mechanism, 
which  means  a  durable  speed  of  about  200  words  a 
minute,  or  as  fast  as  a  public  speaker  would  talk.  A 
full  description  of  the  printing  telegraph  of  Elisha 
Gray'  will  be  found  at  Telautograph.  The  electro-auto- 
graph  of  N.  S.  Amstutz,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  reproduces 
pictures  by  telegraph,  actually  engraving  a  plate  at  the 
distant  station  from  a  gelatin-film  original  at  the 
home  station.  This  is  accomplished  by  mounting  the 
gelatin-film  on  a  cylinder,  over  the  uneven  surface  of 
which  electric  levers  are  depressed,  with  mechanism 
for  producing  a  duplicate  action  of  engraving  tools  on 
a  plate  at  the  receiver,  so  that  when  the  levers  at  the 
sender  have  traversed  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
gelatin-film  they  have  engraved  at  the  receiver  a  plate 
having  similar  elevations  and  depressions,  and  fit  for 
mounting  on  a  press  for  printing.  The  Essick  print¬ 
ing-telegraph  provides  a  form  of  typewriter  at  each 
terminal,  printing  in  lines  and  columns  on  a  slip  of 
paper  4%  inches  wide.  By  the  use  of  14  different  im¬ 
pulses  the  w’hole  alphabet  is  represented.  A  speed  of 
50  words  a  minute  is  claimed. 

Telegraphy  from  Moving  Trains. — This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  induction.  A  telegraph  wire  is  laid 
between  or  alongside  the  rails,  so  as  to  bring  it  near 
the  train.  A  magneto-telephone  apparatus  is  then 
placed  in  connection  with  the  metallic  roof  of  the  car, 
and  a  pipe  or  other  conductor  low  down  under  the  car- 
body,  and  with  ordinary  Morse  instruments  on  the 
train,  and  at  stations  connected  with  the  special  wire 
along  the  ground,  messages  may  be  sent.  This  has 
been  done  several  times  by  Edison,  L.  J.  Phelps,  and 
others,  but  the  system  seems  to  have  no  commercial 
value.  It  is  expensive  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  insula¬ 
ting  a  wire  on  the  ground-level,  and  the  railways  do 
not  seem  to  require  it  for  signalling,  or  any  similar 
purpose. 

Telegraphy  without  Wires. — It  has  been  known 
for  many  years  that  it  was  possible  to  send  electric 
messages  without  wires  to  considerable  distances  by 
induction.  Morse  accomplished  it  across  a  small  river, 
having  batteries  on  one  side  and  magnets  on  the  other, 
and  parallel  wires  on  each  side  connected  with  copper 
plates  sunk  at  two  opposite  points  on  the  banks.  At 
Lavernock  Point,  in  the  British  Channel,  in  1893, 
messages  were  sent  back  and  forth  to  Flatliolm  Island, 


more  than  three  miles  distant.  Wires  of  600  yards 
length  were  laid  in  parallel  lines  on  the  water’s  edge 
on  each  side,  and  a  current  of  150  volts  and  15  amperes 
was  employ  ed,  with  192  alternations  per  second.  Tele¬ 
phone  receivers  were  used  on  the  secondary  circuits, 
and  the  ends  of  the  wires  were  dipped  slightly  in  the 
water,  it  being  found  that  a  deep  submergence  resulted 
in  an  entire  loss  of  the  sounds.  W.  H.  Preece,  of  the 
British  post-office,  also  used  the  inductive  system  suc¬ 
cessfully  betw'een  the  Island  of  Mull  and  the  shore  of 
Scotland,  when  a  broken  cable  interfered  with  regular 
operation,  the  distance  being  4)4  miles.  Electrostatic 
methods  have  been  even  more  successful.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Bose,  a  Hindu  physicist  of  Calcutta,  in  1895  succeeded 
in  telegraphing  by  the  use  of  Hertzian  waves,  from  a 
radiator  in  one  room  to  a  receiver  75  feet  distant  in 
another  room,  three  brick  walls  intervening.  He  used 
a  reflector  of  sulphur,  ebony,  and  pitch.  This  system 
has  since  been  developed,  until  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile  has  been  attained,  but  it  is  found  that  the  waves 
will  not  pass  through  metals  or  water.  In  1896  Gugli- 
elrno  Marconi,  an  Italian  electrician,  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  Hertzian  waves,  sending  them  to  a 
receiver  a  mile  away,  discovered  that  he  was  affecting 
another  receiver  also  about  a  mile  distant,  through  a 
hill  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  thickness.  Further 
investigation  satisfied  him  that  this  was  done  by  a  new 
form  of  wave  about  250,000,000  vibrations  per  second, 
and  that  this  wave,  unlike  the  Hertzian,  was  not 
stopped  by  metal,  water,  or  anything  else,  and  that  the 
distance  to  which  it  could  be  sent  appeared  to  depend 
upon  the  power  of  the  electric  apparatus  used  to  set 
up  the  vibrations.  He  took  his  invention  to  London, 
and  interested  W.  H.  Preece.  The  London  exiieri- 
ments  developed  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
with  an  8-volt  and  3-ampere  battery,  and  messages  were 
sent  several  hundred  yards  through  the  intervening 
walls  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  Marconi  and 
Preece  are  now  (1897)  experimenting  at  Penarth, 
Wales,  with  an  apparatus  which  they  expect  to  carry  a 
message  20  miles,  and  Marconi  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  message 
between  London  and  New  York  by  this  system  without 
wires,  if  a  few  hundred  horse-power  were  developed 
into  electrical  energy  for  the  setting  up  of  the  waves. 
See  Telegraphy,  and  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Teleieon'og'rapli,  «.  An  instrument  invented  by 
M.  Revoil,  a  French  architect,  combining  the  principles 
of  the  camera  lucidaand  of  the  telescope.  The  principle 
involved  is  that  of  allowing  the  image  transmitted  by 
the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism 
connected  with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  light,  that 
would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  telescope  be  trans¬ 
mitted  direct  to  the  eye,  are  refracted  by  this  prism, 
and  thrown  dow’n  upon  a  table  placed  below  the  eye¬ 
piece.  The  distance  between  the  prism  and  the  table 
determines  the  size  of  the  image  projected  on  the  latter, 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  trace,  on  a  paper  placed 
on  this  sketching-table,  the  actual  outlines  indicated 
by  the  refracted  light.  The  telescope  is  fixed  on  a 
stand  with  screws  and  clamps,  allowing  of  both  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  motion,  as  it  may  often  be  necessary 
to  give  traverse  to  the  instrument,  in  order  to  make  a 
connected  drawing  of  a  largerarea  than  can  be  included 
in  the  object-glass  at  one  view.  An  entire  panorama 
can  be  traced  if  the  relative  positions  of  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  and  the  surface  of  the  table  are  undisturbed. 
The  size  of  the  image  may  be  determined  at  will  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  accuracy.  The  system  of  sketch¬ 
ing  with  this  instrument  is  termed  teleiconography , 
and  a  sketch  a  teleiconogram. 

Tel-el- Aiiinr'nn.  an  ancient  ruined  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  central  Egypt.  It  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  about  1600  B.C.,  and  was  a 
seat  of  sun-worship.  Several  hundreds  of  clay  tablets, 
inscribed  in  cuneiform  writing,  were  discovered  in  the 
ruins  in  1887.  The  inscriptions  have  since  been 
deciphered,  and  were  found  to  be  a  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
other  countries  of  western  Asia.  They  were  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  and  prove  its  international  use. 

Tel-el-Ke'bir.  [The  “Great  Mound.”]  A  village  of 
lower  Egypt,  50  miles  from  Cairo  and  80  miles  from 
Ismalia  on  the  edge  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  It  was 
fortified  by  Arabi  Pasha  (1882)  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  British,  but  on  Sept.  13,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the 
British  general,  surprised  the  Egyptian  camp,  and 
routed  the  insurgents,  inflicting  a  loss  of  about  3,000, 
vvhich  caused  Arabi  Pasha  to  surrender. 

Telem'eter.  n.  A  device  for  measuring  distances  on 
the  earth's  surface;  a  distance-meter.  The  most  simple 
forms  consist  of  telescopes  containing  parallel  wires 
accurately  spaced.  If  the  height  of  a  distant  object,  as 
a  building,  ship's  mast,  &c.,  be  known,  or  can  be 
guessed,  the  distance  can  be  Computed.  For  obtaining 
accurate  results  the  telemeter  ot  Capt.  Gautier  has 
been  used  in  the  French  artillery  service.  He  main¬ 
tains  two  telescopes,  the  distauce  between  which  is  ac¬ 
curately  measured.  The  two  telescope-stations  are 
electrically  connected,  so  that  an  object  can  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  both  at  the  same  time.  The  difference  in  the 
angles  of  observation,  as  measured  from  the  basal-line 
uniting  the  two  stations,  affords  material  for  calculat¬ 
ing  the  distance  by  triangulation.  This  principle  has 
been  further  developed  in  the  modern  range-finder 
(q.  t’.).  Gautier  also  devised  a  telemeter  for  use  in  field 
observations.  It  possessed  internal  mirrors,  whose 
angle  could  be  absolutely  known.  If  an  object  were 
viewed  through  the  telescope  and  the  position  of  the 
mirrors  noted,  and  the  observer  stepped  back  100  feet 
and  took  another  look,  it  became  necessary  to  6hift  the 
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mirrors  to  bring  the  object  into  view,  and  the  length 
of  the  base-line  of  100  feet  and  the  amount  of  shift  of 
the  mirrors  furnished  two  sides  of  a  triangle  of  which 
the  third  was  the  distance  sought.  The  mirror  princi¬ 
ple  has  been  developed  in  numerous  other  telemeters. 
The  Watkin  telemeter,  used  by  the  British  artillery,  is 
a  form  of  sextant,  with  double  reflectors,  and  provides 
means  for  surveying  a  short  triangular  plotasabase 
from  which  an  observation  is  taken,  the  result  being 
read  in  yards  directly  on  a  scale  on  the  instrument. 
Acoustic  telemeters,  as  the  Boulenge,  record  the  time 
expiring  between  the  observation  of  the  flash  of  a  gun 
and  the  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the  report.  They  are 
not  absolutely  accurate,  as  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind  affect  the  time  of  travel  of  the  sound,  and 
there  is  always  some  further  error  because  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  operator  to  note  the  instants  of  observa¬ 
tion  to  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second. 

Telep'athy,  n.  [Gr.  telos,  result,  end,  and  pathomai, 
to  experience.]  (Psychol.)  The  supposed  transfer  of 
thought  from  one  mind  to  another  without  any  form 
of  physical  communication.  The  term  has  come  to  be 
used  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  very  painstaking 
experiments,  by  which  it  is  held  that  the  reality  of  such 
transfer  of  thought  has  been  proved.  These  experiments 
all  turn  on  two  things:  (1)  the  arranging  of  a  certain 
series  of  thoughts  in  one  person,  with  no  connection 
whatever  with  a  second  person,  who  remains  in  ignor¬ 
ance  that  he  is  being  experimented  with  ;  (2)  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  that  the  second  person  then  thinks  over  some 
of  the  thoughts  which  occur  in  the  mind  of  the  first. 
So  much  for  the  artificially  contrived  experiments. 
Then  also  cases  of  so-called  “  veridical  hallucination  ” — 
cases  in  which  presentiments  of  important  events,  such 
as  deaths,  &c. — occurring  in  certain  persons’  minds  at 
the  instant  at  which  the  real  event,  death,  &c.,  actually 
happened  to  the  person  of  whom  the  first  had  the  pre¬ 
sentiment,  are  also  used  as  evidence. 

The  evidence  is  generally  considered  by  competent 
psychologists — with  certain  very  important  exceptions — 
as  far  from  adequate.  There  are  certain  ways  of 
explaining  the  results  without  supposing  actual  tele¬ 
pathy.  (1)  There  is  the  allowance  to  be  made,  as  in  all 
statistical  work,  for  chance  coincidences.  (2)  There  is 
the  possibility  of  unconscious  suggestion  given  by  the 
one  person  to  the  other.  This  comes  up  with  especial 
force  in  the  experiments  made  by  hypnotic  subjects, 
whose  suggestibility  is  so  enormously  increased.  (See 
Hypnotism.)  (3)  We  must  allow  for  the  deceptions  of 
memory  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  more  than  ever 
when  the  matter  is  one  which  smacks  of  the  mysterious 
and  also  touches  upon  their  own  more  intimate  affairs. 
It  is  a  common  fact  that,  after  things  have  happened, 
we  are  convinced  that  we  had  anticipated  them,  when 
actual  records  show  that  our  memory  has  suffered 
illusion.  These  three  reasons  for  caution  are  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  entertain  a  skeptical  attitude  toward  tele¬ 
pathy  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence. 

In  case  there  should  be  finally  reasons  for  accepting 
telepathy,  this  would  not  warrant  any  belief  in  super¬ 
natural  action  here,  or  in  the  presence  of  spiritual 
beings  conveying  the  thought  from  one  mind  to  another, 
as  many  seem  to  suppose.  We  are  as  yet  quite  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  ultimate  laws  which  govern  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  perhaps 
Ocliorewicz  was  the  first  to  say,  that  one  nervous 
system  might,  when  in  certain  condition  accompanying 
thought  or  emotion  (especially),  set  up,  by  a  sort  of 
induction  strictly  of  a  physical  kind,  the  same  condition 
and,  to  a  degree,  the  same  thought  or  emotion  in  the 
nervous  system  and  mind  of  another  person.  We  have  a 
good  analogy  for  this  iu  the  phenomena  of  electrical  con¬ 
ditions  induced  by  one  conductorin  another  when  there 
is  no  connection  between  them.  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Telephone  ( tel'e-fon ),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar,  and  phone, 
a  sound.]  (Telegraphy.)  The  sensation  which  we 
call  sound  is  excited  by  the  action  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the 
ear.  These  vibrations  are  conveyed  thence  to  the 
auricular  nerves  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ear.  In 
the  process  of  reproducing  tone  by  electro-magnetism 
an  artificial  imitation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
ear  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  stretched  membrane 
corresponding  to  the  tympanum,  which  by  its  vibra¬ 
tions  generates  and  controls  an  electric  circuit 
extended  to  a  distant  station.  The  earliest  experiments 
in  the  production  of  musical  sounds  at  a  distance,  by 
means  of  electro-magnetism,  are  generally  attributed 
to  Mr.  Reiss,  of  Frankfort,  Prussia,  in  1861.  His 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  hollow  box,  provided  with  two 
apertures — one  at  the  top  and  the  other  in  front — the 
former  covered  with  a  membrane  tightly  stretched  in  a 
circular  frame.  When  a  person  utters  sounds  into  the 
mouth-piece  inserted  in  the  front  opening,  the  whole 
force  of  his  voice  is  concentrated  on  a  tight  membrane, 
which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  air  produced  by  the  sound  of 
the  singing.  A  thin  piece  of  platinum  is  glued  to  the 
center  of  the  membrane  and  connected  with  a  binding 
screw,  in  which  a  wire  from  the  battery  is  fixed. 
Reiss’  apparatus  was  capable  of  producing  one  only 
of  the  characteristics  of  sound,  viz.,  its  pitch.  In  1874, 
Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  invented  a  method  of 
electrical  transmission  by  means  of  which  the  intensity 
of  the  tones,  as  well  as  their  pitch,  was  properly  repro¬ 
duced  at  the  receiving  station.  Subsequently  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  controlling  the  formation  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  electric  waves  by  means  of 
the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  capable  of  responding 
to  sounds  of  every  kind,  so  arranged  as  to  reproduce 
these  vibrations  at  a  distance.  When  this  was  accom¬ 


plished  the  problem  of  the  transmission  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  articulate  speech  over  an  electric  conductor 
was  theoretically  solved.  Prof.  Gray  filed  a  caveat  of 
this  invention  Feb.  14,  1876,  and  the  same  day  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  Boston,  applied  for  a  patent, 
obtaining  the  first  practical  electric  speaking  telephone. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  principle  and 
method  of  the  working  of  this  apparatus.  A  represents 
the  transmitting,  aud  B  the  receiving,  apparatus.  When 
a  person  speaks  into  the  tube,  T,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  acoustic  vibrations  of  the  air  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  membrane  tightly  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  tube,  upon  which  is  cemented  a  light  permanent 
bar-magnet,  n  s.  This  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  M,  in  the  circuit  of  the  line,  which 
is  constantly  charged  by  a  current  from  the  battery,  E. 
The  vibrations  of  the  magnet  n  *  induce  magneto-elec¬ 
tric  pulsations  in  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  M, 
which  traverse  the  circuit,  and  the  magnitude  of  these 
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pulsations  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  and  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnet.  Hence,  this  apparatus 
is  capable  of  transmitting  both  the  pitch  and  intensity 
of  the  tones  which  enter  the  tube,  T.  The  receiving 
instrument  consists  simply  of  a  tubular  electro-magnet, 
R,  formed  of  a  single  helix  with  an  external  soft  iron 
case,  into  the  top  of  which  is  loosely  fitted  the  iron 
plate,  r,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  action 
of  the  magnetizing  helix.  The  sounds  produced  in  this 
manner  were  quite  weak,  and  could  be  transmitted  only 
a  short  distance.  Other  early  devices  connected  with 
the  telephone  were  invented  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Dolbear,  of 
Tuft’s  College,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  A.  Edison  has 
invented  a  telephone  based  upon  the  principle  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  a  battery  current  in  unison  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vocal  utterance.  Edison  made 
the  discovery  that,  when  properly  prepared,  carbon 
possessed  the  remarkable  property  of  changing  its  re¬ 
sistance  with  pressure,  and  that  the  ratios  of  these 
changes  corresponded  exactly  with  the  pressure.  By 
vibrating  a  diaphragm  with  varying  degrees  of  pressure 


against  a  disk  of  carbon,  which  is  made  to  form  a  por¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  circuit,  the  resistance  of  the  disk 
would  vary  in  precise  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
pressure,  and  consequently  a  proportionate  variation 
would  be  occasioned  in  the  strength  of  the  current. 
The  latter  would  thus  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  focal  waves,  and  by  its  reaction  through  the  medium 
of  an  electro-magnet,  might  then  transfer  them  to  a 
metallic  diaphragm,  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate,  and 
thus  reproduce  audible  speech.  The  cut  shows  the 
telephone  as  constructed  by  Edison.  The  carbon  disk 
is  represented  by  the  black  portion,  E,  near  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  A  A,  placed  between  two  platinum  plates,  D 
and  G,  which  are  connected  in  the  battery  circuit,  as 


shown  by  the  lines.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  B, 
is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  metallic  diaphragm,  and 
presses  lightly  against  an  ivory  piece,  C,  which  is  placed 
directly  over  one  of  the  platinum  plates.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  motion  is  given  to  the  diaphragm,  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  pressure  upon 
the  carbon,  and  by  a  change  of  resistance  in  the  latter, 
as  described  above.  It  is  obvious  that  any  electro-mag¬ 
net,  properly  fitted  with  an  iron  diaphragm,  will  answer 
for  a  receiving  instrument  in  connection  with  this  ap¬ 
paratus.  All  telephones  employ  a  diaphragm  at  the 
transmitting  end  capable  of  responding  to  the  acoustic 
vibrations  of  the  air;  all  employ  a  diaphragm  at  the 
receiving  end  capable  of  being  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  helix,  corresponding 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitting  diaphragm;  and, 
finally,  all  depend  for  their  action  upon  undulating  elec¬ 
tric  curreuts  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  a 
transmitting  diaphragm  which  increases  and  decreases 
the  number  and  amplitude  of  the  electric  impulses 
transmitted  over  the  w  ire  without  breaking  the  circuit. 
The  Blake,  Crossley,  and  other  transmitters  are  very 
similar.  The  microphone,  priority  of  invention  in 
which  was  claimed  by  both  Edison  and  Berliner,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  carbon  telephone.  (See  Microphone.) 
In  the  United  States,  the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company  early  monopolized  the  telephone  service  by 
buying  up  the  most  important  patents.  Although  the 
primary  patents  began  to  run  out  in  1893,  the  mon¬ 
opoly  is  maintained  because  of  patents  on  switch¬ 
boards  and  other  conveniences  which  have  grown  with 
the  development  of  the  business  ;  and  in  spite  of  efforts 
at  competition  the  Bell  corporation  maintains  control. 
The  statistics  of  their  business  for  the  past  four  years 
are  given  below : 


1893. 

1894.  I  189S. 

Exchanges . 

Branch  offices . 

Wire  on  poles,  miles  ... 
Wire  on  buildings,  miles 
Wire  undergr’nd,  miles 
Wire  submarine,  miles.. 

Total  miles  of  wire . 

Total  circuits . 

Total  employees . 

Total  subscribers . 

812 

539 

201,259 

14,980 

90,216 

1,336 

307,791 

201,322 

9,970 

232,140 

838,  867 

571 1  572 

214,676  232,008 
16,492  14,525 
120,675  148,285 
1,6371  1,856 
353,480  396,674 
205,891  212,074 
10,421 1  11,094 
237,186  243,432 

1896. 


927 

686 

260,324 

12,861 

184,515 

2,028 

459,728 

237,837 

11,930 

281,695 


The  number  of  instruments  in  the  hands  of  licensees 
under  rental  at  the  beginning  of  1897  was  722,141. 
The  number  of  exchange  connections  daily  in  the 
United  States  is  2,622,440,  or  a  total  per  year  of  over 
809,000,000.  The  average  number  of  daily  calls  per 
subscriber  was  8%. 

Iu  Great  Britain  telephony  is  carried  on  under  a 
license  from  the  postmaster-general,  who  receives  one- 
tenth  of  the  income.  The  National  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  controls  the  business,  having  obtained  supremacy 
by  extended  litigation.  The  Blake  transmitters  and 
Bell  receivers  are  used. 

Long-distance  transmission  was  begun  in  the  United 
States  iu  1883,  when  a  line  was  successfully  operated 
between  New  York  and  Cleveland.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  perfect  insulation  were  gradually  overcome, 
aud  the  conducting  power  of  the  line  enhanced  by 
usiug  a  large  copper  wire.  In  1892  a  line  was  put  into 
successful  operation  betw'een  New  York  and  Chicago,  a 
distance  of  930  miles,  and  this  line  has  been  connected 
with  the  Boston  line,  so  that  1,259  miles  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  conversation.  Almost  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States  are  now  connected  by  long-distance 
telephones,  as  are  also  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 

Tel'eseino,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and  scma,  sign  ]  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  a  hotel,  to  indicate  at  the  office,  by  means 
of  electrical  transmitters  and  an  annunciator,  the  article 
or  service  desired  by  the  occupant  of  a  room. 

Tel'ler,  Henry  Moore,  statesman,  was  born  iu  Alle¬ 
gany  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1830 ;  studied  law  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  New  York  ;  removed  to  Illinois  (1858),  and 
thence  to  Colorado  (1861) ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  when  Colorado  became  a  State,  and  took  his 
seat  December  4,  1876 ;  was  re-elected  December  11, 
1876,  and  remained  in  office  until  April  17,  1882,  when 
he  became  secretary  of  the  interior,  till  March  3, 1885  ; 
re-entered  the  Senate  March  4,  1885,  where  he  still 
(1897)  remains.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  at  St.  Louis,  in  1896,  he  created  a  dra¬ 
matic  sceno  by  leading  the  “free  silver”  forces  iu 
their  exoduo  from  the  convention. 

Tel'lurisin,  n.  [Lat.  telhis  (gen.  telluris),  earth.]  A 
theory  of  animal  magnetism  proposed  by  Dr.  Kieser,  a 
German,  based  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  magnetic 
force  or  principle  pervading  all  nature ;  or  the  force 
itself. 

(Med.)  The  effect  of  certain  soils  in  producing  disease. 

Tel'|»liera#e,  n.  The  system  of  aerial  transporta¬ 
tion  by  means  of  ropeways,  cableways  or  wi  reways  is 
common  in  mining  regions,  and  where  railways  do  not 
exist.  It  constitutes  a  cheap  form  of  transportation, 
because  of  the  low  first  cost  of  the  line,  which  may  be 
attached  to  trees  trimmed  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
overcomes  all  inequalities  of  ground  by  simply  span¬ 
ning  them.  In  the  case  of  mines  on  high  ground  de¬ 
siring  to  deliver  a  product  to  some  nearby  river,  they 
are  sometimes  operable  entirely  by  gravity,  because  the 
loads  sent  down  are  always  much  greater  than  those 
sent  up,  furnishing  power  to  run  the  line.  There  are 
two  general  systems  of  construction,  one  involving  a 
stationary  fixed  rope  or  cable,  on  which  the  carriers 
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or  hangers  are  suspended  and  run  along  by  small  pul¬ 
ley-wheels,  and  the  other  and  more  common  method 
consisting  of  an  endless  rope,  usually  of  wire,  carried 
over  sheaves  at  each  end  of  the  route,  the  carriers 
being  suspended  by  clips.  The  telpherage  system  is 
also  in  common  use  in  many  manufacturing  plants,  as 
au  easy  means  of  handling  bulky  material.  (See 
Electric  Telpherage.) 

Tein'ple,  Frederick,  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  Nov.  30, 
1821,  in  Leukas,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  graduated 
as  a  double-first  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
ward  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  In  1846 
he  took  orders  in  the  English  Church ;  was  for  ten 
years  principal  of  a  training  college  near  Twickenham, 
and  later  was  head-master  of  Rugby.  He  became  noted 
and  influential  in  the  political  discussions  affecting 
Church  and  State.  In  1885  he  became  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  in  1896  succeeded  Dr.  Benson  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  has  been  active  in  temperance 
reform  measures,  and  has  manifested  remarkable  talent 
for  administrative  aud  charitable  work. 

Temple,  in  Texas,  a  city  of  Bell  co.,  73  m.  N.E.  of 
Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  4,047. 

Ten'derfoot,  pi.  tenderfoots.  (Slang.)  A  new¬ 
comer  to  a  mining-camp,  or  any  one  unused  to  frontier 
life  and  hardships. 


Ten'ebrae,  n.  pi. 
office  of  matins  anc 


Lat,  darkness.]  (R.  0.  Ch.)  The  j 
lauds  for  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week,  sung  in  the  afternoons  or 
evenings  of  the  preceding  days,  the  Gloria  Pairi,  Ac., 
being  omitted  in  token  of  sorrow.  A  dramatic  effect  is  ! 
produced  by  putting  out,  one  by  one,  the  candles,  to 
represent  the  darkness  during  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  only  a  single  candle  being  left,  which  is  hid-  j 
den  for  a  time,  and  then  brought  out  to  show  that  death 
could  not  really  obtain  dominion  over  Christ. 

Tent-cat'erpillars.  n.  pi.  ( Entom .)  The  larva  of 
either  of  two  North  American  web-worms,  or  moths, 
of  the  family  Bombycidsc,  and  genus  Clisiocampa.  Clisio- 
campa  americana  inhabits  orchards,  and  0.  sylvatica  in¬ 
fests  forests.  Both  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fall  in  gummy 
bands  encircling  twigs.  These  survive  the  winter  and 
hatch  as  soon  as  the  really  warm  weather  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  begins.  The  gregarious  larvae — which  are 
blackish,  red-spotted,  very  hairy  caterpillars — imme¬ 
diately  spin  themselves  a  community,  tent-like,  silken 
web,  beneath  which  they  lie  in  a  squirming  crowd  at 
night  and  for  most  of  the  day,  scattering  at  certain 
hours  to  feed  upon  the  leaves,  until  in  some  cases  not 
only  large  trees,  but  whole  orchards  are  defoliated. 
Each  caterpillar  pays  out  a  thread  of  silk  as  he  goes, 
and  by  this  guides  his  return  to  the  nest.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  cease  feeding,  spin  cocoons,  pass  quickly 
through  their  transformation  and  emerge  as  moths, 
which  very  soon  mate,  deposit  eggs,  and  die.  The  cherry 
is  the  favorite  tree,  and  when  a  large  number  of  cherry 
trees  are  near  au  orchard  fruit-raising  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible;  a  few  cherry  trees,  however,  will  act  as  useful 
traps,  since  most  of  the  tent-moths  will  resort  to  them, 
and  can  be  easily  destroyed.  The  best  plan  is  to  search 
for  their  eggs  in  autumn  or  winter,  snap  off  the  infected 
twigs,  and  burn  them;  failing  this,  the  “tents”  ot  the 
caterpillars  should  be  burned,  or  blown  off  the  trees  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed.  An  orchard  or  line  of  shade 
trees  neglected  one  season  will  be  nearly  destroyed  the 
next.  Compare  Web- worm. 

Terhune',  Hart  Virginia,  known  as  Marion  Has- 
land,  writer,  was  bom  in  Amelia  co.,  Va.,  about  1830; 
began  writing  at  the  age  of  14;  has  produced  many 
novels,  the  first,  Alone ,  appearing  in  1854 ;  others  that 
followed  were  equally  popular.  Mrs.  T.  has  also 
engaged  extensively  in  editorial  work,  and  has  written 
voluminously  on  household  topics,  cookery,  Ac.  In 
1888,  she  established  a  magazine  called  The  Home- 
Maker. 

Ter'rell.  in  Texas,  a  city  of  Kaufman  co.,  on  the  Texas 
Pacific  and  Texas  Midland  R.Rs.,  32  m.  E.  of  Dallas ; 
has  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  flour  mills,  Ac.,  and 
surrounded  bv  extensive  cattle  ranges.  Here  is  the 
North  Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Pop.  (1897)  3,430. 

Ter'ry,  Alfred  Howe,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1827;  studied  law  at  Yale;  began  to 
practice  in  1849 ;  filled  several  State  offices ;  in  1854 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Connecticut  militia, 
and  in  1861  this  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  | 
service  as  the  2d  Connecticut  volunteers,  T.  command¬ 
ing.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general, 
and  from  that  time  had  an  active  and  gallant  career, 
his  most  brilliant  victory  being  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher,  which  was  accomplished  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Porter’s  fleet.  T.  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  and  a  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress. 
He  was  brevetted  major-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
1865,  and  was  in  active  service  in  Dakota  in  1876.  He 
was  made  a  full  major-general,  March  3,  1886,  and  in 
1868  voluntarily  retired.  Died  Dec.  16,  1890. 

Terry,  Ellen  Alice,  actress,  was  born  in  Coventry, 
Eng.,  in  1848 ;  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  1858,  during  Charles  Kean’s  revival  of  Shakespearian 
drama;  playing  the  parts  of  MamiUius  in  The  l\  inter  * 
Tale ,  and  Prince  Arthur  in  King  John.  She  continued 
acting  until  1864,  when  she  was  married  and  left  the 
stage ;  reappeared  in  1867,  and  played  at  the  New 
Queen’s  Theater,  and  the  Prince  of  14*8168’  Theater  in 
London.  In  1878  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  Theater,  with  Henry  Irving;  since  that  date 
her  stage  career  has  been  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Irving. 

Xe r r y .  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Lnor- 
ganized. 


Tes'la,  Nikola,  electrician  and  inventor,  was  born  in 
Herzogovina  iD  1858;  studied  engineering  in  the  fccole 
Polytechnique,  Paris ;  was  engineer  of  Edison  Station, 
Paris,  and  was  employed  at  Edison’s  laboratory  near 
Orange,  N.  J.,  leaving,  after  several  years,  to  open  a 
laboratory  of  his  own.  In  1888  he  invented  the  rotary 
field-motor,  the  multiphase  system  of  which  is  used  in 
the  50,000  horse-power  plant  built  to  transmit  the  water¬ 
power  of  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo  and  other  towns.  He 
holds  advanced  theories  as  to  the  possible  application 
of  electricity  to  industrial  purposes ;  aud  his  inventions 
and  contrivances  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  electri¬ 
cal  scientists.  He  has  already  effected  improvements 
which  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  accepted  methods 
of  utilizing  electricity,  and  is  credited  with  the  belief 
that  electric  energy  may  soon  be  transmitted,  under 
control,  to  almost  any  distance  without  the  use  of  wires 
or  other  mechanical  conductors. 

Tes'lin  Lake  and  Riv'er.  ( Geog .)  Teslin  Lake 
is  a  narrow  body  of  water  lying  across  the  northern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  just  west  of  the  crossing 
of  the  60th  parallel  and  the  132d  meridian.  The  length 
of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  over  100  m.,  and  it  is  a  favorite 
spawning  place  of  the  salmon  and  resort  of  the  Indians. 
A  river  flows  into  its  southern  or  upper  extremity  from 
sources  near  those  of  the  Pelly,  and  trails  lead  from 
the  lake  to  Dease  Lake  and  to  Taku  Inlet.  Lake 
Teslin  discharges  through  Teslintoo,  or  Newberry, 
river,  an  open  but  rapid  stream  which  flows  north 
through  a  treeless  and  somewhat  arid  valley  about 
175  m.  to  the  Lewes,  27  m.  below  Lake  Lebarge. 
Many  bars  along  this  river  are  gold-bearing  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  waters  are  navigable 
for  small  boats  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Test'injf  Machines'.  The  accurate  testing  of 
iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  used  in  constructive  work 
presents  a  problem  of  great  importance,  to  which  en¬ 
gineers  have  at  all  times  devoted  much  attention,  and 
the  modern  increased  use  of  steel  and  iron  in  the 
largest  structures  renders  it  necessary  not  only  that 
the  metal  work  shall  safely  bear  its  load,  but  that  it 
shall  not  unnecessarily  add  to  it.  The  problem  pre¬ 
sented,  therefore,  to  the  modern  engineer  is  to  adjust 
with  certainty  a  safe  margin  of  strength  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  weight  (and,  incidentally,  of  cost),  and  this 
can  be  determined  only  by  experimental  testa  upon 


the  load  against  a  flat  closed  cylinder  called  the  hy¬ 
draulic  weighing-head. 

In  operation  the  specimen  to  be  tested,  either  by 
rupture  or  compression,  is  centrally  secured  between 
the  straining-screws  (3).  The  hydraulic  pump  (7)  is 
then  started  to  supplying  water  to  the  straining-head 
(2)  through  the  pipes  (4).  The  gearing  (5)  causes  the 
straining-head  to  advance  or  recede  from  the  weighing- 
head  (1),  which  contains  a  hydraulic  chamber  so 
arranged  that  the  force  of  the  strain  is  borne  by  the 
water,  and  distributed  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the 
head,  and  a  small  tube  carrying  a  stream  of  water  to 
the  scales  (6)  is  made  to  bear  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
strain,  and  measure  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  record 
the  6train  to  which  the  specimen  tested  has  been  sub¬ 
jected.  When  the  specimen  breaks,  its  first  blow  is 
delivered  through  a  draw-bar  and  ribbed  collar  to  an 
abutting  piece  in  the  weighing-head,  which  transmits 
it  through  a  ring  to  a  rear  annular  beam,  where  the 
blow  is  absorbed  by  the  total  mass.  The  hydraulic 
support  is  thus  thoroughly  protected.  The  weighing- 
head  is  returned  to  its  place  on  the  bed  after  movement 
due  to  recoil  by  a  set  of  spiral  springs  locked  up  in 
boxes  secured  to  the  bed.  These  springs  are  strong 
enough  to  move  the  head,  and  their  resistance  di¬ 
minishes  greatly  the  movement  due  to  recoil,  while  the 
friction  of  the  head  upon  the  bed  rapidly  wipes  out  the 
oscillations.  The  annular  beams  bolted  together  consti¬ 
tute  one  built-up  beam  to  resist  the  bending  due  to  the 
pressure  on  the  draw-bar  midway  between  the 
straining-screws.  The  hydraulic  support  is  thus  en¬ 
closed  in  a  rigid  mass  of  cast-iron  and  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  against  injury  from  violence.  This  machine 
comes  as  near  being  frictionless  as  any  mechanism  ever 
manufactured,  since  its  whole  force  is  exerted  between 
two  bodies  of  water.  Experiments  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  mechanism  shows  the  slightest 
deterioration  from  the  severe  strains  to  which  it  is 
subject. 


Fig.  3075. — a  200,000-pound  testing  machine. 

1,  weighing-head;  2,  straining-head;  3,  straining-screws;  4,  water-pipes;  5,  gearing;  6,  scales;  7,  hydraulic  pump. 


Tew'filt.  Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha,  a  khedive  of 
Egypt,  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  was  born  Nov.  15, 
1852 ;  proclaimed  Khedive  in  1879.  Though  a  Moham¬ 
medan,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Moslem  institu¬ 
tions  of  slavery  and  polygamy.  Died  Jan.  7,  1892. 

Texarkan'a.  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Miller  co., 
145  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock,  on  the  border  of  and  partly 
in  Texas.  A  manufacturing  city,  with  a  large  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  mill,  cotton  compress,  ice  factory,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1897)  6,380. 


full-sized  sections  of  the  materials  used  in  such  con¬ 
struction.  One  method  is  to  use  machines  designed  to 
test  comparatively  small  sample  pieces  under  such 
conditions  that  the  breaking  strength  of  the  test-piece 
is  measured  by  the  machine,  and  from  the  data  thus 
obtained  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  full-sized 
bridge-members  and  other  constructive  material  is 
determined  on  paper  by  calculation.  A  feature  com¬ 
mon  to  such  machines  is,  in  principle,  the  common 
steelyard  balance,  supported  by  knife-edge.  Of  this  , 

character  are  the  Riehle  and  Olsen  machines,  which  Tex'as,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Dewitt  co. 
are  perfected  types  of  weighing  machines,  made  on  the  — A  village  of  Iroquois  co. 
principle  of  the  balance.  The  Riehle  is  built  in  sizes  Texas,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 
up  to  100,000  pounds  capacity,  and  the  Olsen  even  Texas,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kalaniazoo  co. 
larger.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  machines  built  on  the  knife-edge  principle,  and 
to  meet  a  demand  for  a  more  powerful  machine,  which 
should  remain  uninjured  after  heavy  strains,  A.  H. 

Emery  produced  the  hydraulic  testing  machine,  which 
was  originally  used  for  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Watertown, 

Mass.  One  of  the  “proof”  experiments  by  the  United 
States  Government  board  was  the  breaking  in  tension 


Texas,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,250  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Current,  and  Big  Piney  and  Robidoux  Forks  of  the 
Gasconade.  Surface,  hilly,  and  covered  with  pine 
forests;  soil,  generally  fertile,  Cop.  Houston. 

Texas,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co.,  38  m. 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Texas,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co. 

A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Toledo. 


of  a  forged  iron  link,  5  inches  in  diameter  between  the  Ttiax'ter.  Celia,  poet,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

"  ■  June  29,  1836;  was  married  to  Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter, 

of  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1851.  She  was  a  constant 
writer  for  magazines,  and  several  volumes  of  her  verses 
have  been  published.  Her  last  book  was  An  Island 
Garden  (1894).  Died  August  26,  1894. 

Tliay'er.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Oregon  co.,  28 
m.  S.E.  of  West  Plains.  Pop.  (1897)  1,260. 

Ttiayor,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Little  Blue  river  and  Big  Sandy  creek. 
Surface,  undulating;  timber  scarce;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Hebron.  Pop.  (1897)  15,500. 

Theat'rophone,  n.  A  telephone  connected  with  a 
theater  or  opera-house,  so  that  the  words  and  music 
may  be  heard  by  a  person  at  a  distance. 


eyes,  at  a  strain  of  722,800  pounds,  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  single  horse-hair  jfjya  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  was  slowly  strained,  and,  alter  stretching  30  per 
cent.,  snapped  under  the  recorded  strain  of  16  ounces. 
Masses  of  metal  were  subjected  to  pressures  of  1,000,000 
pounds  in  compression  alternately  with  eggs  and  nut¬ 
shells,  and  in  all  cases  the  machine  operated  with  equal 
accuracy.  The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  Emery  test¬ 
ing  machine  is  the  method  by  which  the  stress  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  piece  tested  is  conveyed  to  the  scale 
and  accurately  weighed  by  mechanism  that  is  entirely 
frictionless,  and  hence  responds  to  the  same  increment 
of  load  regardless  of  the  amount  of  strain  upon  the 
specimen.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  receiving 
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Tli<“Os'oj>liy.  n  (Philos.)  Out  of  the  old  religious 
and  mystical  philosophy  known  as  theosophy,  and 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  religion  and  mysti¬ 
cism  by  the  fact  that  all  its  theories  are  based  upon 
consciousness  rather  than  the  testimony  of  external 
phenomena  or  revelation,  has  grown  a  modern  Tlieo- 
sophical  Society,  organized  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
New  York,  1875,  and  intended  as  a  protest  against  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  century.  The  avowed 
objects  of  the  society  are  simple  and  broad:  “(1)  To 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  without 
any  distinction  whatever.  (2)  To  promote  the  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  religions,  philosophies,  and 
sciences.  (3)  To  investigate  unexplained  law's  of 
nature  and  the  psychical  powers  of  man.”  Admittance 
to  the  society  is  granted  to  any  one  subscribing  to 
these  three  objects,  but  the  actual  beliefs  and  teachings 
of  most  of  the  members  include  an  intricate  and 
mystical  explanation  of  the  universe,  mainly  based 
upon  the  occultism  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindus. 
Theosophy  affirms  that  the  “  Eternal  Principle  ”  is 
perpetually  immanent,  manifesting  itself  in  spirit  and 
matter;  that  the  spiritual  manifestations  occur  in 
seven  planes,  differing  in  degree  of  refinement  rather 
than  in  character,  and  that  the  spiritual  manifestations 
of  the  lowest  plane  are  united  with  the  material 
manifestations  in  man,  who  is  himself  a  sevenfold 
being,  composed  of  three  immortal  and  four  mortal 
principles,  called  severally  Atman  (spirit),  Buddhi 
(spiritual  soul,  or  discernment),  Manas  (mind),  Linga 
Sahira  (the  astral  body,  which  connects  the  spiritual 
and  material  elements,  having  the  form  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  material  lardy,  but  continuing  for  some 

[  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  material  elements), 
Sthula  Sahira  (the  material  body),  Jira  (the  life- 
energy),  and  Kama  (animal  instincts  and  desires)  ; 
and  that  the  three  spiritual  elements  of  man  live  on 
after  the  death  of  the  material,  and  finally  of  the 
astral  body,  and  are  eventually  re-incarnated,  the 
conditions  of  each  incarnation  being  governed  by  the 
acts  of  the  previous  life,  in  accordance  with  Karma 
(q.  v.),  the  law'  of  just  fate,  by  which  every  act  or 
thought  of  every  life  meets  with  its  unalterable  reward 
or  punishment.  It  also  affirms  the  perfectability  of 
the  race  by  means  of  its  re-incarnations,  but  claims 
that  the  hopelessly  wicked,  by  excluding  the  spiritual 
and  immortal  elements  which  should  belong  to  them, 
may  bring  about  their  own  annihilation.  The  various 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  who  occupy  the  planes  above 
man  and  the  theosophical  beliefs  concerning  them,  as 
well  as  the  almost  innumerable  details  of  the  beliefs 
outlined  here,  may  be  found  in  the  books  on  theosophy, 

,  chief  among  wdiicli  are  The  Secret  Doctrine ,  Isis 
Unveiled,  and  The  Key  to  Theosophy,  by  Helene  P. 
Blavatsky;  The  Ocean  of  Theosophy,  by  Wm.  Q.  Judge; 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  by  A.  P.  Sinnett;  Nature's  Finer 
Forces,  by  Rama  Prasad;  and  several  translations  from 
Oriental  writers.  The  Theosophical  Society  now  has 
over  300  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with 
its  main  headquarters  at  Madras,  India;  in  1895  it 
claimed  100,000  members  in  the  United  States. 

Tlierni-,  Thermo-.  An  initial  compounding  ele¬ 
ment,  derived  from  the  Gr.  thermos,  hot. 

Therni-am'meter,  n.  A  device  for  measuring,  in 
amperes,  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the 
amount  of  heat  generated. 

Therm'ograph,  ».  A  thermometer  provided  with 
a  registering  device;  any  mechanism  for  recording 
temperature.  The  form  used  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  has  a  crescent-shaped  bulb,  filled  with  alcohol 
and  hermetically  sealed.  Changes  of  temperature  affect 
the  curve  of  the  bulb,  which  alteration  of  form  is  com¬ 
municated  to  a  series  of  multiplying  levers,  that  exag¬ 
gerate  the  motion,  and  give  movement  to  the  recording 
pen,  which  makes  a  tracing  on  the  ruled  paper  of  a 
moving  cylinder.  Bartlett’s  thermograph  is  especially 
designed  for  greenhouses,  having  a  register  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  tlie  office  the  temperatures  prevailing  in  the 
different  houses.  Registering  thermometers  are  used 
in  the  bouses,  and  electrically  connected  with  dials  in 
the  office.  It  is  apparent  that  this  apparatus  may  also 
serve  as  a  w'arning  of  fire,  and  it  is  sometimes  arranged 
so  that  a  rise  in  temperature  to  100°  will  ring  a  gong. 

Tlier'mo-inul'tiplier,  n.  A  galvanometer  or  mul¬ 
tiplier  bearing  a  short  coil  as  of  about  200  turns  of  fine 
wire,  and  arranged  to  give  small  resistance,  as  for  use 
with  a  thermopile.  Called  also  thermo-electric  multiplier. 

Therm'ophone,  n.  An  instrument  devised  by  Henry 
E.  Warren  and  George  C.  Whipple  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  at  a  distant  point,  as  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 
with  the  aid  of  the  ear.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  resistance  of  a  substance  to  an  electric  current 
varies  with  its  temperature.  The  degree  differs  with 
the  material,  and  two  metals  of  opposite  characteristics 
are  used :  copper,  whose  electrical  resistance  increases 
1  per  cent,  for  each  5°  Fahr.  of  temperature,  and 
German  silver,  which  requires  a  rise  of  50°  in  tempera¬ 
ture  to  effect  a  like  change  in  its  resistance.  A  Wheat- 
stoue’s  bridge  is  formed  with  arms  of  these  metals. 
The  coils  are  sealed  in  brass  tubes,  and  connected  by 
wire  at  where  the  temperature  is  to  be  read.  A  movable 
contact  is  arranged  on  a  6lide-wire,  and  connected  by  a 
leading  wire  at  a  point  central  between  the  coils.  A 
telephone  and  interrupter  are  employed  in  place  of  the 
galvanometer  ordinarily  used  with  a  Wheatstone’s 
bridge.  This  apparatus  may  be  used  to  note  the  elec¬ 
trical  balance  between  the  two  metals  at  the  distant 
point,  and  as  the  electrical  balance  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  temperature,  the  latter  is  arranged  to  be 
read  direct  from  a  dial.  To  use  the  instrument,  the 
telephone  is  placed  to  the  ear,  and  the  pointer  of  the 


dial  shifted  A  buzzing  sound  is  heard  until  the  point 
of  electrical  balance  is  reached,  when  it  ceases,  and  the 
degree  of  the  dial  on  which  the  pointer  is  stopped 
indicates  the  temperature  at  the  distant  point. 

Therm'opile,  n.  ( Phys .)  An  instrument  much 

used  in  experiments  on  radiant  heat,  or  indeed  in 
almost  any  case  where  an  extremely  small  difference 
of  temperature  betw'eeu  two  points  is  to  be  determined. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  small  bars  an  inch  or  so  long, 
of  bismuth  and  antimony  soldered  together  alternately, 
and  bent  at  the  junction  so  that  the  bars  shall  be  par¬ 
allel,  and  the  alternate  junctions  all  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  Thirty  or  more  such  bars  are  gener¬ 
ally  joined  together,  the  couples  being  insulated  later¬ 
ally  by  slips  of  varnished  paper,  or  by  gypsum,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  little  cube  held  together  by  a  frame  of 
ivory,  which  carries  two  bi  tiding  screws  connected 
with  the  first  bismuth  and  the  last  antimony.  When 
the  thermopile  is  used  for  experiments  in  radiant  heat, 
it  is  generally  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  double  cone  of 
copper  carefully  covered  with  lampblack  to  prevent  ra¬ 
diation  from  external  objects;  and  it  is  always  used  in 
connection  with  a  galvanometer  of  small  resistance 
called  a  thermo-multiplier  (q.v.).  The  principle  of  the 
thermopile  has  been  much  used  in  experimental  bat¬ 
teries  and  generators  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  electricity  direct  from  coal.  The  Clamoud 
generator  is  a  philosophical  toy,  in  which  alternate  I  sirs 
of  silver  and  lead  are  used,  or  some  alloys  are  super¬ 
posed  in  rings,  the  inner  ends  being  heated  by  a  gas- 
jet,  while  the  outer  ends  are  cooled  by  radiation.  By 
this  means  a  very  slight  electric  current  is  set  up,  and 
may  be  observed  by  using  a  wire  to  connect  the  bars. 
About  1883  Thus.  A.  Edison  devoted  much  study  to  the 
problem,  and  produced  a  machine  in  which  iron  was 
rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized,  the  alterations 
being  used  to  affect  surrounding  coils  of  wire.  The 
results  were  interesting,  but  not  valuable  commer¬ 
cially.  Various  other  inventors  have  sought  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  thermopile  in  which  the  use  of  some  new  alloy 
should  set  up  a  strong  current,  but  none  has  been  found. 

Thick' lieatl,  n.  A  stupid  fellow,  blockhead,  dolt. 

( Omith .)  An  Australian  or  Polynesian  shrike  of  the 
Pachycephaline  family,  the  males  often  being  bright- 
colored. — Another  name  for  the  scansorial  barbel. 

Thlin'keet  Indians.  ( Etlmol .)  To  this  tribe 
belong  the  Indians  of  the  Alaskan  coast  from  Mount 
St.  Elias  south  to  the  river  Nass.  The  Russians  called 
them  Kolosches.  They  nowhere  cross  the  mountains 
into  the  interior  except  at  Lake  Tagish,  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Chilkoot  Pass.  The  principal  bands  are  the 
Yakutats,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river;  the 
Chilkats.  at  Lynn  Canal;  the  Hoodsinoos,  of  Chatham 
Strait,  and,  following  down  the  coasts  and  islands,  the 
Auks,  Kakas,  Sitkas,  Stikeens,  and  Tungases.  The 
Sitkas,  on  Baranof  Island,  were  the  dominant  tribe 
before  the  ascendancy  of  the  whites  destroyed  tribal 
politics.  They  are  a  fine  race  physically,  accustomed 
to  braving  both  the  terrors  of  the  sea  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  hunting  upon  land  in  that  region  of  mountains 
and  forests.  They  were  independent  in  spirit,  warlike, 
and  individually  hardy  and  courageous;  their  organ¬ 
ization  includes  a  noble  caste,  from  which  alone  chiefs 
can  be  elected,  and  they  have  many  curious  social  cus¬ 
toms.  As  hunters  they  have  always  been  daring  and 
successful,  pursuing  the  mountain  sheep  and  goat  to 
the  greatest  heights,  and  conquering  the  bear  in  his 
native  forest.  Like  the  Haidas,  they  make  large  canoes 
and  take  hazardous  voyages  in  them,  after  whales,  for 
fish,  and  on  war  raids  as  well  as  peaceful  journeyings. 
Their  religion  is  a  complicated  shamanism,  in  which 
feasting  and  rude  magic  take  a  large  part,  and  terror 
is  the  principal  influence  on  their  minds.  They  are 
clever  carvers  in  wood,  copper,  and  silver,  and  have 
long  been  renowned — especially  the  Chilkats — for  their 
blankets,  formerly  woven  from  the  wool  of  the  white 
goat-antelope  of  their  mountains. 

Thom'as,  Charles  Louis  Ambroise,  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Metz,  France,  Aug.  5,  1811;  entered  the 
Conservatoire  (1828)  ;  gained  many  prizes,  including 
the  grand  prize  of  Rome  in  the  competition  of  1832; 
composed  many  operas,  including  Mignon,  Le  Carnival  de 
Venice,  Franfoise  de  Rimini,  &c.  He  became  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  in  1871.  Died  Feb.  12,  1896. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  musician  and  orchestral  leader, 
was  born  at  Esens,  Hanover,  Germany,  Oct.  11,  1835  ; 
began  his  musical  education  in  early  childhood,  and 
played  at  a  concert  when  he  was  6  years  old.  In  1845 
his  family  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  and  for  two  years  he 
played  violin  solos  at  concerts  in  New-  York  ;  travelled 
for  a  time  in  the  South ;  returned  to  New  York  (1851), 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  was  actively  engaged  in  con¬ 
cert  work.  In  1855,  in  connection  with  Dr.  William 
Mason  and  others,  he  began  a  series  of  chamber  con¬ 
certs,  which  were  continued  until  1869.  His  first  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  were  given  in  1864—65,  and  except  during 
1869-72,  when  he  was  making  concert  tours,  continued 
until  1878,  when  he  left  New  York  to  take  charge  of 
the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  returning  to  New  York  in  1880.  With  brief 
intervals  he  was  the  conductor  of  the  Brooklyn  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  from  1862;  and  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  from  1878  to  1891.  He  conducted 
five  musical  festivals  in  Cincinnati  (1873-75-78-80-82). 
one  in  Chicago  (1882),  and  one  in  New  York  (1882). 
In  June,  1890,  he  married  Miss  Amy  Fay,  of  Chicago; 
in  1891  he  established  his  orchestra  permanently  at  the 
Auditorium  in  that  city;  in  1S93  was  musical  director 
at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Thomas,  in  Kansas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  Saline  river, 


the  North  and  South  Forks  of  Solomon  river,  and  the 
Middle  and  South  Forks  of  Sappa  creek.  Surface,  roll¬ 
ing  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Colby.  Pop.  (1895)  3,512. 

Thom  as,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Middle  Loup  river  and  the  North  Branch 
of  Dismal  river.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,  a  sandy  loam, 
very  fertile  ;  timber  only  along  streams.  Stock  raising 
is  tire  chief  industry.  Cap.  Thedford.  Pop.  (1897)  850 

Tliom'ust on .  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch 
field  co..  9%  m.  N.  of  Waterbury.  The  Seth  Thomas 
clock  works  are  here.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

Thompson,  Hugh  Miller,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
co.  Derry,  Ireland,  June  5,  1830;  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  studied  theology  in  Wisconsin ; 
entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  1852 ;  was  rector  at 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans;  in  1883  was 
consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Mississippi,  and  in  1887 
became  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Thompson,  Sir  John  Sparrow  David,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  10,  1844;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  (1877-82);  filled  many 
honorable  offices  from  that  date  onward,  and  became 
Premier  of  Canada  in  1893.  Died  Dec.  12, 1894. 

Thompson.  Launt,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Queen’s 
co.,  Ireland,  Feb.  8,  1833;  removed  to  America  in 
childhood ;  worked  for  nine  years  in  the  studio  of 
Erastus  D.  Palmer,  the  sculptor;  in  1858  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  gave  his  principal  attention  to  medal¬ 
lion  portraits.  His  most  notable  works  were  of  this 
character;  his  talent  for  portraiture  was  equalled  by 
few  American  sculptors.  Died  Sept.  26,  1894. 

Thompson,  Maurice,  writer,  was  born  at  Fairfield, 
Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1844;  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  then  to 
Georgia;  served  in  the  Confederate  army;  after  the 
war  returned  to  Indiana,  and  became  a  civil  engineer; 
studied  law;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1879,  and 
was  State  geologist  from  1885  to  1889.  Some  of  his 
books  are:  Uoosier  Mosaics  (1875);  A  Tallahassee  Girl 
(1882);  Sylvan  Secrets  (1887);  and  A  Fortnight  of  Folly 
(1888). 

Thompson.  Robert  Ellis,  educator,  was  born  at 
Lurgan,  Ireland,  April  5,  1844;  lemoved  to  the  U.  S.  in 
childhood  ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  graduating  in  1865 ;  was  ordained  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1868;  was  professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature  in  the  LTnversity  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1881  until  elected  president  of  the 
Boys’  High  School.  Philadelphia  (1895).  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  social  science. 

ThomSon,  Ei.ihu,  electrician,  was  born  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  Eng.,  March  29,  1853;  studied  electrical  science  in 
Philadelphia,  and  had  charge  of  the  chemical  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  High  School  there  until  1880;  he  invented 
the  system  of  electric  welding,  and  has  taken  out  over 
two  hundred  patents  for  various  electrical  inventions. 

Thomson,  William,  first  Lord  Kelvin,  British  elec¬ 
trician,  was  born  in  1824;  graduated  from  Cambridge 
(1845),  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  University.  In  1848 
he  published  Distribution  of  Electricity  on  Spherical  Con¬ 
ductors,  and  in  1855  the  Electro-Dynamic  Properties  of 
Metals.  He  has  invented  several  electrical  instruments, 
among  which  his  quadrant  and  portable  electrometers, 
from  their  diversity  of  application  and  extreme  delicacy 
and  accuracy,  have  proved  of  great  service  in  indicating 
and  registering  electrical  changes  iu  the  atmosphere. 
He  has  also  invented  the  mirror  galvanometer  and  the 
siphon  recorder,  which  are  of  importance  in  submarine 
telegraphy,  as  they  can  be  worked  by  very  low  battery 
power,  thus  saving  the  cables  from  wear.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cables, 
and  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  front  rank  of  students 
of  electrical  science  since  that  time,  contributing  much 
by  his  original  research  and  experiments.  He  served 
in  the  international  commission  which  decided  on  the 
best  method  of  utilizing  the  power  of  Niagara.  His 
theory  of  vortices  has  been  generally  accepted,  and  he 
has  contributed  much  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of 
heat,  and  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases.  He  was 
knighted  in  1866,  elected  president  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1871,  and  created  Baron  Kelvin  in  1892. 
Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  has  written : 
Thermul  Ejects  of  Fluids  in  Motion ;  The  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Electricity;  The  Rigidity  of  the  Earth;  Ap¬ 
proach  caused  by  Vibration;  Natural  Philosophy;  The 
Constitution  of  Matter,  and  Geology  and  General  Physics. 
Lord  Kelvin  visited  the  U.  S.  in  August,  1897. 

Thomson,  William  McClure,  missionary,  was  born 
near  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  31,  1806;  educated  at  Miami 
University  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Palestine  in  1833-49,  again 
in  1850,  and  a  third  time  in  1859,  remaining  6even  years 
each  time.  He  wrote  articles  on  travels  for  various 
magazines.  His  principal  work  is  The  Land  and  the 
Book  (1859).  Died  April  8,  1894. 

Then,  pron,  A  w  ord  condensed  from  that  one,  and  pro¬ 
posed,  in  1858,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Converse,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  as  a 
pronoun  of  the  common  gender,  in  the  third  person,  to  be 
used  when  necessary  to  prevent  repetition,  or  to  avoid 
ambiguity  or  inaccuracy,  as  the  following  examples  will 
illustrate:  “If  John  or  Mary  is  coming,  than  (instead 
of  he  or  she)  will  telegraph  me.”  “  Each  member 
must  sign  thnn's  own  name  ;”  instead  of  his  or  her,  or 
his  alone,  which  might  imply  that  all  the  members 
were  males.  “If  the  man  or  his  wife  is  there,  I  will 
see  thon ”  (instead  of  him  or  her).  The  same  foim 
answers  for  the  plural,  but  is  rarely  needed,  they,  &c., 
being  of  the  common  gender. 

Thoreau  (th<V-ro),  Henry  David,  an  American  author 
and  naturalist,  a  friend  of  Emerson  and  others  of  the 
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Concord  school,  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1817. 
Among  his  books  are  :  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mer- 
rimac  Hirers  (1849 ) ;  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods  ( 1854)  ; 
Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest  (1863) ;  The  Maine  Woods 
(1S641  ;  Cape  Cod  (1865),  and  .4  Yankee  in  Canada 
(1866).  He  is  noted  for  having  lived  in  a  small  house, 
of  his  own  construction,  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond, 
near  Concord,  in  trying  to  demonstrate  the  simplicity 
of  human  needs;  and  also  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  Died  in  1862. 

Thorn'ton,  Sir  Edward,  diplomat,  was  born  July- 
17, 1817,  in  London,  England;  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1842;  was  minister  to  the  U.  S.  (1867-81); 
afterward  British  minister  to  Russia  (1881),  and  to 
Turkey  (1884)  ;  retired  from  public  life  in  1886. 

Tliiir'mnn,  Allen  Granbery,  statesman,  was  born 
at  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  Nov.  13,  1813;  removed  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  0.,  in  childhood,  and  was  educated  at  an  academy 
there ;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Gov.  William  Allen, 
and  was  admited  to  the  bar  in  1835;  was  elected  to 
Congress  (1844),  and  served  one  term.  In  1851  became 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  in  1853 
chief  justice ;  was  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
in  1866,  but  defeated  by  Gen.  Hayes.  He  became  U.  S. 
senator,  March  4,  1869;  and  was  re-elected  in  1874. 
During  his  term  in  the  Senate  he  formulated  and 
secured  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  Thur¬ 
man  Act,”  compelling  the  Pacific  railroads  to  fulfill 
their  contracts  with  the  government.  From  1876  he 
was  repeatedly  before  the  Democratic  national  con¬ 
ventions  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  Presi- ) 
deucy.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President, 
but  defeated  at  the  polls.  Died  Dec.  12,  1895. 

Thurs'by.  Emma,  singer,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  : 
Feb.  21,  1857  ;  studied  music  under  Meyer,  Rudersdorfl,  \ 
and  others  in  New  York,  and  went  to  Italy  for  further  i 
study  in  1873.  On  her  return  she  sang  in  the  Broad- 1 
way  Tabernacle,  and  other  New  York  churches,  and 
made  conceit  tours  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  She 
steadily  declined  to  appear  in  opera,  and  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  sacred  music ;  is  a  popular  soloist  for  vocal  and 
philharmonic  society  concerts. 

Th  nrs’ton,  John  Mellen,  lawy-er,  was  born  in  Mont- ) 
pelier,  Vt.,  Aug.  21, 1847  ;  removed  to  Wisconsin  (1854), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1869) ;  settled  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  became  active  in  politics;  member  of  the 
legislature  (1875)  ;  chairman  of  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  1896 ;  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  1896. 

Thurston,  Robert  Henry,  mechanical  engineer, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25, 1839 ;  graduated 
from  the  scientific  department  of  Brown  University, 
and  took  a  practical  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  his  father’s  shops;  served  in  the  navy  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  (1865)  was  assistant  professor  of  Exper¬ 
imental  Philosophy  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy; 
subsequently  he  was  professor  of  Engineering  iu  the 
Stevens  School  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1885 
he  took  charge  of  the  Sibley  College  at  Cornell,  which 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  best  schools  of  engineering 
in  the  country.  Meanwhile  he  was  called  as  an  expert 
examiner  of  boilers,  safes,  Ac.,  and  as  authority  on 
questions  involving  strength  of  materials  iu  mechan¬ 
ical  constructions.  He  has  published  several  books  on 
these  subjects. 

Thurston,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  398  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Logan  creek.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,  a  fertile 
black  loam  ;  timber  scarce.  Cap.  Pender.  Pop.  (1897) 
3,360. 

Tlok'et-sc«l|»'er,  n.  One  who  buys  and  sells  rail¬ 
road  or  other  tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  a  ticket-broker. 

Ti'tlal  Mo'tors.  (Engin.)  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  contemplate  the  utter  neglect  which  such  a  natural 
power  as  tides  has  received,  during  this  age  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  sources  and  growth  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  calling  for  large  quantities  of  power  at  low  cost. 
It  does  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  for  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  located  on  a  tide-river  to  make  some 
use  of  its  rise  and  fall  for  driving  machinery  than  to 
secure  the  power  from  steam  obtained  through  the 
burning  of  coal,  which  perhaps  is  hauled  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  most  serious  difficulty  presented  in  using 
the  tides  is  that  their  action  ceases  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  at  each  turn  of  the  tide,  or  once  in  a  little  more 
than  6  hours,  while  all  manufactories  desire  a  continu¬ 
ous,  steady,  even  power  for  10  hours  daily,  and  some¬ 
times  for  24  hours.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  con¬ 
structing  tidal  motors,  to  arrange  in  some  way  for  an 
accumulation  of  the  power  during  the  strong  flow  of 
the  tide,  and  maintaining  it  in  reserve  for  the  period  of 
slack  water.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reservoir  into  which  the  water  may  be  pumped 
during  the  strong  flow  of  the  tide,  and  used  in  descend¬ 
ing  by  means  of  a  turbine  or  other  water-wheel.  But 
this  method  demands  an  enormous  reservoir  for  a  very- 
small  acquirement  of  power,  as  the  losses  by  friction 
are  so  great,  in  pumping  water  up  and  using  it  in 

►  descent,  that  there  is  about  90  per  cent,  of  waste. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  storage  battery, 
it  would  appear  as  if  tidal  motors  might  be  used  to 
charge  batteries,  which  would  accumulate  the  power 
and  allow  it  to  be  used  in  a  regular  way  from  electric 
motors,  but  no  such  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  a 
commercial  success. 

Tid'dledy  winks,  or  Tid'dly  winks,  n.  A  game 
in  which  each  player  endeavors  to  snap  small  disks  of 
bone  or  ivory  into  a  basket  or  cup  in  the  center  of  a  table. 

Ti'grer-wolf,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  marsupial  quadruped 
( Thylacinus  cynocepnalus)  indigenous  to  Tasmania, 
where  it  is  now  becoming  scarce.  It  is  a  dasvure, 
related  to  the  Tasmanian  devil,  somewhat  larger  than  a  1 


wolf,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  except  that  it 
has  short  hair  and  a  long,  tapering  tail.  The  general 
color  is  grayish-brown,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the  back, 
loins  and  the  base  of  the  tail  are  marked  with  trans¬ 
verse  black  stripes.  This  wolf  is  a  fierce  carnivore, 
originally  preying  upon  the  smaller  marsupials  and 
birds  of  Australasia,  over  which  in  past  times  it  seems 
to  have  been  more  widely  distributed ;  and  since  the 
settlement  of  Tasmania  it  has  so  persistently-  attacked 
the  sheep  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  exterminate  it 
wherever  sheep  were  pastured. 

Ti l  ilt'll .  Samvel  Jones,  statesman  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  1814;  graduated  from 
Yale,  and  the  University  of  New  York ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee.  He  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  1845,  and  in  the  conventions  to  revise 
the  State  Constitution  in  1846.  In  1848  he  became  a 
Free-soiler,  and  afterward  took  an  active  part  against 
the  Tweed  Ring,  and  in  the  reform  of  the  canal 
management.  He  served  as  governor  of  New  York 
(1875-1876),  and  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  in  1876,  but  was  not  confirmed  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  (See  Electoral  Commission.)  Died  Aug.  4, 1886. 


Fig.  3077. — roofing  tiles. 

a,  a  simple  form  of  ea\  es-ends ;  6,  normal  tile  :  an  imbex 
covering  two  adjacent  tegulffi  ;  c,  Pan  tiles. 

Tiles,  Roof'ing-.  (Building.)  Roofing  tiles  of  terra¬ 
cotta  have  been  made  and  applied  since  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  their  study  develops  interesting  facts, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  the  remarkable  persistence 
of  certain  types.  These  have  been  studied  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  and  described  in  publications  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  As  the  roofing  tile  implies  a  sloping 
roof,  and  this  form  of  shelter  arose  and  prevails  only  in 
regions  having  a  considerable  rainfall  or  snowfall,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  invented  in  remoter  Asia,  and 
most  likely  in  China,  where  the  fictile  art  has  the 
highest  known  antiquity  and  has  reached  its  greatest 
development.  It  then  spread  westward,  but  had  not 
reached  Greece  in  Trojan  days,  since  Dr.  Schliemann 
could  find  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  tiles  in  and  about 
Ilios,  although  the  art  of  making  other  pottery  had 
reached  an  advanced  stage  there.  The  earliest  known 


tiles  is  quite  prehistoric ;  and  China  to-day  excels  all 
other  countries  in  their  use,  while  all  the  Orientals 
have  ornamented  them,  and  adapted  them  to  decor¬ 
ative  effects  in  a  way  equalled  by  no  one  else  except 
the  artists  of  classic  Rome  and  Greece. 

Tiles  now  form  the  principal  covering  for  roofs 
(omitting  thatched  huts)  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  the  w-ooded  regions  of  northern  Russia  and  Sibe¬ 
ria  and  North  America.  All  tiles,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  classified  by  Morse,  according  to  form,  under  three 
heads:  (1)  Normal;  (2)  Pan;  (3)  Flat.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Asiatic  Mediterranean  countries.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  elements — “a  wide  tile  (tegula)  either 
square  or  rectangular,  more  or  less  curved  in  sectiou, 
and  a  narrow  semicircular  tile  ( imbrex )  usually 
slightly  tapering  at  one  end  to  fit  into  the  wider  open¬ 
ing  of  the  one  adjoining.  The  tegula  is  placed  on  the 
roof,  concave  face  upward,  and  the  imbrex,  placed  con¬ 
cave  face  downward,  covers  the  lateral  joint  between 
two  adjacent  tegulfe.”  Sometimes  these  are  arranged 
in  a  reversed  order — that  is,  upside  down — and  various 
modifications  of  shape  occur.  “  The  pan  tile  is  one 
having  a  double  flexure  forming  in  section  the  letter 
c_ra,  and  is  known  in  some  parts  of  Germany-  as  the 
S-tile.  This  tile  is  an  evident  adaptation  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  tile  in  combining  the  two  elements,  imbrex  and 
tegula,  in  one  piece.”  Its  various  forms  cover  the  roofs 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  bordering  regions,  including 
parts  of  England. 

The  flat,  or  plain  tile,  is  not  a  tile  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  other,  but  is  simply  a  shingle  of  terra-cotta,  nailed 
or  hung  to  the  roof  as  slates  are.  One  other  feature 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  marginal  appen¬ 
dage  of  the  tiles,  both  tegula:  and  imbrices,  intended  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eaves,  which  serve  to  close  the  ends 
and  give  an  ornamental  finish  to  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
These  often  take  beautiful  and  characteristic  forms,  as 
is  evidenced  not  only-  by  the  tilings  of  modern  Oriental 
houses,  but  by  the  relics  of  those  in  use  in  Mediterra¬ 
nean  countries  during  the  classical  period.  The  grad¬ 
ual  introduction  of  vitrified  roofing  tiles  for  certain 
large  and  ornate  buildings  in  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  general  use  of  this  material,  which  is 
at  once  cheap,  durable,  easy  of  application,  and  capable 
of  great  artistic  effect. 

Til'ton,  Theodore,  writer,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  2,  1825.  He  became  editor  of  the  New  York 
Observer  and  then  of  the  Independent  (1856-71).  He 
was  also  editorially  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Union 
and  the  Golden  Age,  and  was  a  popular  lecturer.  In 
1883  he  settled  in  Paris. 

Tlm'by,  Theodore  R fugles,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Dover,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1822 ;  in  1862  patented  his  design 
for  the  “revolving  tower”  that  was  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Monitor,  and  for  the  use  of  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  paid  him  a  roy  alty  of  S3, 000.  He  also  invented 
the  American  pattern  of  the  turbine  water-wheel,  the 
system  of  firing  guns  by  electricity-,  and  various  designs 
of  use  in  military-  engineering. 

Time,  n.  A  definite  moment,  or  a  definite  portion  of 
continuous  duration. — Apparent  or  Solar  Time  is  time 
deduced  from  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun, 
noon  being  equivalent  to  the  sun’s  position  on  the  me¬ 
ridian.  A  truly-placed  sun-dial  shows  apparent  time. — 
Mean  Time,  or  Mean  Solar  Time,  is  the  time  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mean  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian 
at  some  fixed  point,  as  Greenwich,  Eng.,  or  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. — Sidereal  Time  is  time  calculated  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  fixed  star  across  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
gives  a  day  somewhat  shorter  than  a  mean  solar  day-. — 
Astronomical  Time  is  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock  set  to 
mean  solar  time,  having  24-hour  divisions  instead  of  12, 
and  pointing  to  24  at  noon. 


Fig.  3078. — map  op  the  united  states,  showing  the  standard  time-belts. 

terra-cotta  roofing  tiles  in  Greece  were  found  in  the  Time,  Stand  ard.  A  local  standard  of  time  adopted 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia,  dating  nearly  i  by  the  R.Rs.  in  the  U.  S.,  in  Nov.,  1883,  and  accepted 
1000  B.C.  In  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  the  origin  of  |  universally  over  the  entire  country.  It  divides  the  U .  S 
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into  four  great  time  divisions,  called,  respectively,  East¬ 
ern,  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time,  and  these 
correspond  respectively  to  the  time  of  the  75th,  90th, 
105th,  and  120th  meridians  west  from  Greenwich.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  daily  rotation  of  the  eartli  upon  its  axis, 
sunrise,  sunset,  and  noon  vary  from  place  to  place  just 
one  hour  for  15°  of  Lon. ;  lienee,  each  standard  will  he 
one  hour  faster  than  that  immediately  west  of  it.  Thus, 
noou  at — say  Philadelphia,  on  the  75°  of  Lon.,  will  be  5 
1>.M.  at  Greenwich,  11  a.m.  at  St.  Louis,  90°  Lon. ;  10 
a.m.  at  Denver,  105°,  and  9  a.m.  on  the  120°,  at  San 
Fraucisco.  The  time  indicated  at  Philadelphia  em¬ 
braces  all  the  territory  included  within  that  meridian, 
and  so  on  with  each  of  the  other  meridians.  The 
change  from  one  standard  time  to  another  is  not  made 
upon  arbitrary  lines,  midway  between  the  standard 
meridians,  but  at  important  points  on  the  route,  or  at 
the  termini  of  railways,  as  may  he  most  convenient. 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  adopted  the  60° 
meridian  as  the  standard,  and  it  is  termed  Inter-Colo¬ 
nial  Time.  Under  this  standard  of  time  no  place  will 
vary  more  than  30  minutes  between  the  local  time  and 
the  standard.  The  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  furnishes  the  standard  time  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  every  day  at  noou,  and  that  com¬ 
pany  clears  all  its  wires  at  three  miuutes  before  noon 
daily,  putting  everything  in  direct  connection  with 
Washington.  The  noou  signal  reaches  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  point  in  about  one-fifth  of  a  second,  after  which 
general  business  is  resumed.  The  Western  Union  de¬ 
rives  an  income  from  this  by  furnishing  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  time  to  clocks  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  year,  and  there 
are  some  75, 000  regulators  in  the  country  that  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  way.  Mariners  in  LT.  S.  ports  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  time  for  correcting  their  chrouometers 
by  watching  the  time-balls  dropped  from  some  con¬ 
spicuous  point  within  view  of  the  harbors  at  noon  daily.  | 

Tinie'-det<‘Ct'or,  n.  A  mechanism  connected  with  j 
a  clock,  and  having  some  form  of  registering  device 
for  recording  the  rounds  of  a  night  watchman.  In 
large  factories  and  buildings  deserted  at  night  it  is 
common  to  employ  a  watchman  to  make  regular 
rounds  of  the  premises,  as  a  safeguard  both  against  fire 
and  thieves.  As  a  further  protection,  to  insure  the 
detection  of  the  watchman,  should  he  spend  his  time 
in  sleep  or  otherwise  neglect  his  duty,  the  time-detector 
has  been  inveuted.  There  are  two  types,  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  small  clock,  which  the  watchman  carries  about 
in  his  pocket,  and  winds  with  keys  fastened  at  various 
points  on  his  rounds,  the  winding  affecting  an  inner 
recording  mechanism,  so  that  the  dial  will  show  in  the 
morning  whether  or  not  he  has  performed  his  duty. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  system  may  be  cheated  by  the 
use  of  duplicate  keys.  The  other  type  of  time-detectors 
is  based  upon  a  stationary  clock-mechanism  placed 
where  the  watchman  has  no  access  to  it,  and  having  an 
inner  dial  of  paper,  ruled  for  receiving  a  record,  as  of 
punched  holes  made  by  pressing  electric  buttons  at  the 
different  stations  on  the  watchman’s  rounds.  As  the 
paper  dial  is  changed  daily,  and  as  it  rotates  with  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  every  punch  made  from  every 
station  may  be  located  as  to  time,  showing  the  moment 
at  which  the  watchman  visited  each  and  every  station 
on  his  route.  This  system  serves  for  several  watchmen 
as  well  its  one,  since  the  dial  may  be  enlarged  to  receive 
any  number  of  records. 

Till-plate,  n.  Iron  or  steel  plated  with  tin  consti¬ 
tutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  so-cajled  tin  which 
is  in  familiar  use  for  so  many  purposes.  In  its  manu¬ 
facture,  four  kinds  of  plate  are  known,  viz.:  Black  plate, 
which  is  the  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheet,  preparatory  to 
being  tinned;  terneplate,  which  is  made  of  black 
plate,  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin ;  taggers, 
which  is  very  thin  plate  usually  cut  to  half  size,  and 
tin-plate,  which  is  properly  sheet  iron,  dipped  in  pure 
tin  two  or  three  times  and  polished.  The  term  tin¬ 
plate  is  used,  however,  as  including  all  these  varieties. 
The  method  of  manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  ways  over  the  processes  employed  in 
Wales,  which  is  otherwise  the  principal  place  of  manu¬ 
facture.  A  billet  of  iron  or  mild  steel  is  specially  rolled 
to  the  most  convenient  size,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bar  7  inches  wide,  and  from  %  to  %  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the 
resultant  plate  which  is  to  be  produced.  The  bars  so 
made  are  sheared  into  lengths  of  21%  inches,  so  as  to 
admit  of  later  trimming  to  an  exact  20  inches,  with 
true  edges.  The  sheared  bars  are  reheated,  and  rolled  in 
hot  rolls  to  a  length  of  about  57  inches.  Two  of  these 
57-inch  sheets  are  then  laid  together,  while  still  hot, 
doubled  over  in  the  center,  rolled  again  to  a  length 
of  57  inches,  so  that  there  remain  eight  thicknesses, 
57  by  21%  inches.  These  are  then  trimmed  in  a  special 
form  of  machine  to  14  by  20  inches,  which  is  the 
standard  size  of  plate,  weighing  almost  one  pound. 
Thus  32  sheets  are  made  from  the  original  7  by  21% 
bar.  Occasionally  other  sizes  are  made  for  special  use, 
but  the  trade  find  it  more  convenient  to  retain  this 
standard.  The  sheets  so  made  are  the  black  plates 
mentioned  above,  and  their  color  is  owing  to  the  dark 
scale  covering  them,  which  is  a  coating  of  oxide  that  j 
forms  on  iron  that  has  been  heated,  and  is  commonly 
called  forge-scale  or  roll-scale.  As  this  scale  peels  off 
more  or  less  readily  in  flakes,  it  has  to  be  thoroughly 
removed  before  tinning.  For  this  purpose  pickling  in  j 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  employed. 

The  Leechburg  pickling-machine  is  an  American 
invention,  which  does  this  work  far  more  economically 
than  it  was  formerly  accomplished.  It  has  a  central 
tubular  column,  serving  as  a  support  to  the  remainder 
of  the  mechanism,  and  containing  an  internal  steam- 1 
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cylinder  for  raising  and  lowering  a  piston  or  rami 
which  protrudes  from  the  top  of  the  column,  and 
carries  three  horizontal  arms,  arranged  radially.  This 
arrangement  is  designed  so  that  bundles  of  plates  may 
be  hung  on  each  of  the  three  arms,  and  hoisted  and 
swung  about  into  pickling-vats  and  cleaning  water  as 
desired.  In  operation,  a  car  or  truck  loaded  with 
plates  is  run  under  one  arm  of  the  machine,  and  a 
bundle  of  black  plates  attached  to  an  arm.  The 
steam  is  then  admitted  under  the  ram,  and  the  plates 
are  hoisted  4  or  5  feet,  and  swung  over  the  pickling-vat. 
Steam  is  then  admitted,  the  plates  lowered  into  the 
vat,  and  vibrated  up  and  down,  with  a  short  stroke 
of  the  ram,  the  vibration  aidiug  the  acid  in  removing 
the  scale.  When  the  scale  is  well  loosened,  the  plates 
are  again  hoisted  and  swung  into  a  swilling-vat,  to  be 
washed  with  clean  water.  From  the  swilling-vat  they 
come  back  to  the  car.  All  the  work  is  perfoimed  by 
the  steam,  the  attendant  having  simply  to  set  the 
valves,  for  obtaining  a  long  stroke  of  the  ram  when 
the  plates  are  to  be  hoisted  into  or  out  of  a  vat,  and  for 
a  short  stroke  when  vibration  is  desired,  and  to  hitch 
and  unhitch  the  bundles  of  plate  to  the  arm  over  the 
car.  It  is  apparent  that  the  three  operations  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  plates,  pickling,  and  washing  go  on  simultane¬ 
ously,  all  three  arms  of  the  pickling-machine  being 
continually  in  use.  The  plates  next  go  to  the  annealing- 
furnace,  packed  in  iron  boxes  with  close  lids,  with  the 
cracks  stopped  with  sand  to  exclude  the  air.  They  are 
kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  a  length  of  time  varying 
from  10  to  24  hours,  and  are  then  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.  The  annealing  serves  to  reduce  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  plates,  making  them  softer  and  tougher. 

In  order  to  give  a  smooth  finish  to  the  plates  cold- 
rolling  between  rolls  of  hard  chilled  iron  is  resorted  to. 
These  rolls  are  very  powerful,  and  tend  to  concentrate 
the  metal,  and  to  render  the  surface  more  even.  A 
second  annealing  follows,  to  further  soften  and  toughen 
the  plate,  when  it  would  be  ready  for  tinning  were  it 
not  that  iron  tends  to  oxidize  so  easily  that  in  the  time 
occupied  by  these  operations  a  certain  amount  of  oxida¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  which  would  tend  to  cause  the 
coating  of  tin  to  scale  off,  were  it  not  removed.  A 
second  pickling  in  a  weak  acid  solution  is  therefore  ap¬ 
plied,  this  being  denominated  white  pickling.  Scouring 
with  sand  and  water  by  means  of  hemp  pads  follows, 
then  a  rinsing  in  water,  after  which  the  plates  are  either 
greased  with  palm  oil  or  treated  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  muriatic  acid.  The  palm-oil  treat¬ 
ment  is  considered  the  best,  though  the  acid  process  is 
slightly  cheaper.  The  molten  tin  is  contained  in  a 
melting-pot,  covered  with  palm-oil,  or,  if  terneplate  is 
to  be  made,  the  mixture  in  the  pot  is  2  parts  lead  and  1 
part  tin.  In  this  the  plates  are  dipped,  usually  3  times, 
being  brushed  between  dippings.  After  the  third 
dipping  the  plates  are  rolled  in  a  bath  of  palm-oil,  and 
set  up  in  racks  to  cool.  A  cleaning-machine  is  next 
brought  into  use,  to  rub  the  plates  with  bran  and  absorb 
the  remains  of  the  oil,  after  which  the  plates  are  hand- 
polished  or  dusted,  and  packed  for  the  market.  The 
quantity  of  tin-plate  manufactured  slightly  exceeds  that 
of  terneplate. 

There  are  now  (1897)  about  75  firms  in  the  U.  S. 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  and  terne¬ 
plate,  operating  some  250  black-plate  mills  and  about 
500  tinning-sets.  Indiana  is  the  center  of  the  industry. 
The  annual  capacity  is  about  7,000,000  boxes  of  plate, 
there  being  112  plates  to  the  box.  This  is  enough  to 
supply  the  home  demand,  and  the  amount  now 
imported  from  Wales  is  trifling,  the  competition  being 
practically  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the 
Welsh  article  can  be  brought  in  about  22  cents  per  box 
cheaper  than  the  American  product.  Even  this  market 
is  likely  to  revert  to  the  American  manufacturers,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  undersell  the  British  plate  when¬ 
ever  they  choose  to  make  a  combination  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  About  one-quarter  of  the  U.  S.  consumption  of 
tin-plate  comes  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Armour  Packing  Company.  The  remainder  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  in  roofing  and  the  manufacture  of  tin  boxes 
for  special  purposes.  The  development  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  direct  result  of  favorable 
tariff  legislation.  There  being  no  tin  ore  here,  and 
labor  being  cheaper  in  South  Wales,  where  the  bulk  of 
it  bad  been  made,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  anyone 
to  engage  here  in  its  manufacture.  Even  the  1870-73 
tariff  of  25  per  cent,  failed  to  induce  local  manufacture, 
and  the  subsequent  figures  of  15  per  cent,  and  1TV  cts. 
per  pound  were  also  uninviting.  In  1891,  the  McKin¬ 
ley  tariff  of  2  £  cts.  per  pound  (the  equivalent  of  about 
60  per  cent.)  started  a  number  of  firms  into  the  business, 
and  mills  were  erected  very  rapidly  up  to  1894,  when 
the  tariff  protection  was  reduced  nearly  one-half. 
However,  the  business  has  become  sufficiently  well 
established  that  it  now  seems  easily  able  to  hold  its  own, 
with  a  moderate  protection,  and  almost  as  many  mills 
were  erected  in  1895  and  1896  as  in  the  2  years  preced¬ 
ing.  The  erection  of  mills  has  now  practically  stopped, 
those  now  running  supplying  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
home  demand. 

Tintom'eter.  n.  A  device  for  testing  the  color  of  some¬ 
thing,  as  lubricating  oils,  whose  value  is  reduced  by 
dark  tints,  often  indicating  impurities.  Lovibond’s 
tintometer  was  introduced  in  1886,  and  has  been  im¬ 
proved  several  times.  As  made  for  testing  oil,  two 
channels  are  provided  connecting  with  an  eye-piece. 
In  one  channel  may  be  adjusted  any  one  of  a  set  of 
glass  slips  oi  graded  tints  for  comparison  with  2  inches 
of  oil,  which  are  placed  in  a  rectangular  glass  cell  in  I 
the  other  channel.  When  the  tint  is  matched,  a  mark- 1 
ing  on  the  glass  slip  serves  to  place  the  value  of  the  oil.  I 


Tlro'niaii,  a.  [Lat.  tironianse  (not/e),  (notes  or  signs) 
of  Tiro,  freedman,  pupil  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.) 
Pertaining  to  a  shorthand  system,  embracing  over 
5,000  abbreviations  and  modifications  of  wolds  and 
letters,  designed  to  expedite  writing  and  aid  ihe 
memory. 

Tiseli'endorf.  Lobegott  Friedrich  Konstantin 
von,  an  eminent  philologist  and  biblical  critic,  was 
boin  at  Leugenfeld,  Germany,  in  1815.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Leipzig,  was  professor  there  after  1845,  and 
travelled  much,  comparing  the  different  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.  On  one  of  his  Oriental  tours  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  Sinaitic  manuscript, 
which  is  the  oldest  known  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  inestimable  worth  in  textual  criticism.  Much 
of  his  brilliant  reputation  was  due  to  this  discovery, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  keenest  critical  acumen. 
His  revisions  have  been  circulated  everywhere,  and  in 
Leipzig  alone  not  less  than  twenty-five  ot  his  critical 
editions  have  been  published.  His  authorized  English 
New  Testament,  containing  the  additions  of  the  three 
most  important  manuscripts,  was  published  by  Tauch- 
nitz,  and  in  the  first  year  (1869)  nearly  filty  thousand 
copies  were  sent  into  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died 
in  1874,  leaving  incomplete  a  large  and  conq  rehensive 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

Toboggan,  «.  A  simple  foim  of  sledge,  invented  by 
the  Indians  of  northern  North  America,  consisting  of 
piece  of  birch-bark,  or  similar  material,  having  the 
front  end  turned  up,  and  a  rope  attached  by  which  it 
w  as  dragged  over  the  snow.  This  was  in  use  throughout 
Canada,  and  was  adopted  and  improved  by  the  early 
white  explorers  and  fur-traders  for  winter  travel  in  the 
far  north.  Later  it  became  a  toy  in  Canadian  cities, 
w  here  it  was  made  of  carefully  prepared  hickory  splints, 
from  5  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  was  used  in  the  sport 
of  sliding  dow  n  carefully  made  tracks  of  frozen  snow, 
inclined  upon  a  natural  liiLside,  or  upon  a  sloping 
structure  of  timbers  giving  the  required  impetus  at  the 
start,  and  called  a  toboggan  slide.  The  best  toboggans 
are  those  made  in  Quebec. 

Toc'coa,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Habersham  co., 
93  m.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Here  are  springs  of  chalybeate 
and  sulphur  waters,  and  the  iamuus  Toccoa  Falls,  185 
feet  in  height.  Pop.  (1897)  1,190. 

Tol'stoi.  Lyof  Nikolaivitch,  Count,  novelist  aDd 
reformer,  was  born  at  Yasnaia  Poliana,  in  the  province 
of  Toula,  Russia,  Aug.  28,  1828;  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kazan,  and  entered  the  Russian  army  (1851), 
serving  in  the  Crimean  War  as  an  officer  of  engineers  ; 
resigned  his  commission  (1856),  and  gave  attention  to 
literature;  published  his  first  novel,  War  and  Peace,  in 
1860.  Then  followed  Anna  Karenina,  in  1876.  About 
this  time  T.  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  social  life,  and  to  develop  bis  peculiarly 
radical  views  of  religion  and  morals,  w  hich  he  set  forth 
in  My  Religion  (1889).  His  rule  of  Christian  life  is  to 
place  himself  on  a  plane  with  the  poorest,  to  work  with 
his  hands,  and  to  own  nothing  but  what  he  can  share 
with  the  humblest,  and  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian 
socialist.  His  peculiar  views  led  him  to  extraordinary 
utterances,  and  sometimes  questionable  arraignments 
of  society,  as  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonatos  (1890),  with  its 
peculiar  theory  of  marriage  and  social  organization. 
His  other  writings  include:  H  hat  to  Do  (1889);  and 
several  books  of  an  autobiographical  nature;  his  latest 
publications  are  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  Within  Vs  (1893)  ; 
and  Patriotism  and  Christianity  (1894). 

Tol'tecs.  n.  pi.  ( Ethnol .)  A  supposed  race  of  Indians, 
regarded  as  entirely  mythical  by  many  modern  ethnol¬ 
ogists,  said  to  have  inhabited  Central  America  previous 
to  the  rise  of  the  Aztecs  (who  possessed  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest).  Nothiug  but 
vague  tradition  remains  in  regard  to  them ;  and  the 
place-names  connected  with  these  traditions  are  all 
expressed  in  the  idiom  of  the  Naliauth,  or  language  of 
the  Aztecs.  Those  who  believe  there  really  wras  a 
Toltec  race  are  inclined  also  to  believe  that,  when 
driven  from  Mexico,  about  900  years  ago,  they  settled 
in  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  and  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  cultured  Maya  race. 

Toil)  Green,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  2,940  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Concho  river  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Colorado  river.  Surface,  mainly  prairie,  a  small  portion 
hill}'.  One  of  the  finest  stock  regions  in  the  State. 
Cap.  San  Angelo.  Pop.  (1897)  7,000. 

Toni'ahawk,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co.,  23  m.  N.  of  Merrill.  Pep.  (1895),  2,296. 

Tonilj'stone.  in  Arizona,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cochise  co., 
65  m.  S.E.  of  Tucson ;  has  important  mining  interests. 
Pop.  (1897  )  2,000. 

Toiiknw'a.  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Kay  co., 
14  m.  from  Ponca  City.  Pep.  (1897)  150. 

Tononi'eter,  n.  [Gr.  tanas,  and  metron.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Scheibler,  in  1834,  for  determining 
the  exact  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which 
produce  a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Tooke.  Horne,  philologist  and  politician,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1736,  and  at  first  known  under  his  real  name 
of  John  Horne;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  life  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Tooke.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  and  was  vicar  of  New  Brentford  until  1773  ; 
but,  becoming  a  liberal  politician  (1665),  was  involved 
in  agitations  and  controversies  from  that  time  forward. 
He  opposed  the  American  war;  was  at  one  time  tried 
and  imprisoned  for  libel,  and  was  tried  and  acquitted  in 
1794  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In  1801  he  entered 
Parliament,  and  died  in  1812.  His  Diversiotis  of  rurley 
(1786)  is  a  work  on  philology  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted. 
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Toole.  John  Lawrence,  comedian,  was  bom  in  London, 
England,  March  12,  1832;  acted  at  various  London 
theaters  (1854-71) ;  in  the  U.  S.  (1874-75)  ;  and  in 
Australia  (1890).  He  made  a  striking  success  as 
Walker,  in  J.  M.  Barrie’s  play  of  Walker.  London,  in 
1894.  Among  his  favorite  plays  are:  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  Through  Fire  and  Water,  and  A  Fool  and  His 
Motley. 

Toonibs,  Kobebt,  politician,  was  born  in  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia.  July  2,  1810;  graduated  at  I'uiun 
College,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1844;  from  1853-61  was  a  U. 
S.  Senator;  a  Southern  extremist,  favoring  secession, 
and  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  March,  1861.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress;  was 
Secretary  of  State,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  lie  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.,  and  so  for¬ 


feited  his  citizenship.  He  was  to  the  end  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  government. 
Died  Dec.  15,  1885. 

Toron  to,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  on 
Ohio  river,  9  m.  X.  of  Steubenville;  has  manufactures 
of  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  etc.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

Torpe'tlo -Boats.  (Nary.)  Small,  swift  vessels  for 
approaching  heavy  armored  battleships,  as  under  cover 
of  darkness,  and  discharging  a  destructive  torpedo,  are 
known  by  this  name.  There  are  two  general  types, 
one  a  surface  l>oat,  with  extremely  powerful  engines, 
designed  for  night  attacks,  and  the  other  a  submarine 
boat,  constructed  to  float  either  on  the  surface,  or  just 
awash,  or  entirely  submerged.  The  first  type  of  craft 
has  reached  a  high  degree  of  development,  and  all  the 
leading  navies  of  the  world  comprise  fleets  of  torpedo 
boats,  ranging  in  speed  from  25  knots  an  hour  up  to  34 
knots,  the  last-named  speed  being  attained  by  the  Tur- 
binia,  built  in  1897  at  the  Thornycroft  yards  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  diagrams  printed  herewith  show  the  plan 
used  iu  constructing  five  of  the  torpedo  boats  in  the 
Italian  fleet. 

A  description  of  one  of  these  will  serve  to  give  a 
general  understanding  of  the  whole  class:  These  boats 
are  152  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  7%  feet  in  depth. 
The  hulls  are  divided  into  12  water  tight  compartments, 
and  longitudinal  bulkheads  are  also  employed.  Half 
the  compartments  may  be  filled  without  sinking  one 
of  the  vessels.  Each  craft  has  two  locomotive-type 
marine  boilers,  and  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  engines. 
The  cylinders  have  17  inches  stroke,  and  the  indicated 
horse  power  is  2,200.  Three-bladed  twin  screw  pro¬ 
pellers  of  6  feet  diameter  are  used,  with  the  result  that 
speeds  varying  from  26  to  27  knots  an  hour  were  made 
by  the  different  boats  on  their  trial  trips,  the  speed 
being  maintained  in  each  case  fora  run  of  at  least  three 
hours.  The  coal  bunkers  are  arranged  so  as  to  enclose 
the  boilers  and  engines,  affording  them  some  protection. 
The  bunkers  are  made  to  contain  about  40  tons  of  coal. 
The  weight  of  one  of  these  boats,  with  its  torpedo-tubes 
and  fittings,  Hotchkiss  guns,  masts,  Ac.,  is  62%  tons; 
the  boilers  and  engines  weigh  almost  as  much,  61  tons  ; 
while  the  crew  of  24  men,  yith  their  equipments,  and 
a  full  coal  supply,  bring  the  weight  up  to  170  tons. 
Great  Britain  has  a  considerable  number  of  torpedo 
boats  of  the  30-kuot  class,  and  since  it  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  steam-turbine  can  be  used  in  these  craft 
to  increase  their  speed,  the  number  of  30-knot  boats  is  1 
likely  to  increase.  (See  Steam-turbine.) 

The  submarine  class  of  torpedo  boats  are  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  principle  upon  which  thes-- 
I  are  navigated  is  explained  at  Submarine  Boat.  One 
1  of  the  earliest  successful  boats  of  this  tyiie  was  the 
Waddington ,  built  near  Liverpool,  iu  1888.  It  carried 
two  automobile  torpedoes,  one  on  each  side,  held  by 
grips,  and  arranged  to  be  released  from  the  interior  of 
the  boat,  the  release  starting  the  propelling  motors  of 
the  torpedoes  into  operation.  Lieutenant  Peral,  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  submarine  torpedo  boats  built  under  his 
direction.  In  France,  M.  Zede,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Mediterranean  forces,  developed  the  Gymnote,  in  1888. 
and  its  success  was  such  that  in  1891  another  was 
ordered  on  a  larger  scale,  and  $225,000  appropriated  for 
its  construction.  In  the  U.  S.,  the  Holland  boat  ha- 
proved  the  most  successful.  J.  P.  Holland  began  his 


first  submarine  boat  in  1877.  In  1887  he  succeeded  in  | 
interesting  the  navy  department  sufficiently  that  de¬ 
signs  were  advertised  for,  but  the  specifications  were  so 
rigorous  that  no  one  was  able  to  meet  them  at  that 
time.  The  third  and  most  successful  of  Holland’s  boats 
was  tested  iu  Newark  bay  and  New  York  harbor  during 
1896,  and  attracted  much  notice  from  the  press  and 
public.  The  illustrations  show  thegeueral  outline  and 
section.  It  is  plated  with  half  an  inch  of  steel,  and 
driven  by  three  screws,  with  triple-expansion  engines, 
while  on  the  surface.  When  sunk,  it  may  be  driven 
for  a  long  time  by  hot  water  under  steam-pressure,  and 
when  this  gives  out,  the  storage  batteries  and  electric 
motors  are  used.  Its  speed  on  the  surface  is  13%  knots ; 
about  11  knots  awash,  and  6%  knots  when  totally  sub¬ 
merged.  A  conning-tower  is  provided,  and  a  periscope, 
or  upright  telescope  with  reflecting  mirrors,  for  en¬ 
abling  the  pilot  to  view  the  surroundings  without  other 


exposure  above  the  surface  than  a  short,  dull-colored 
tube.  It  is  made  to  carry  five  locomotive  torpedoes, 
with  an  air-compressor  plant  for  furnishing  power 
for  their  discharge.  Its  dimensions  are ;  Length,  80 
feet;  diameter,  11  feet;  displacement,  light,  118'5  tons; 
displacement,  awash,  137‘84  tons;  displacement,  sub¬ 
merged,  138  5  tons  ;  horse  power,  1,800. 

If  necessary  to  do  so,  the  boat  could  remain  under 
water  for  more  than  six  hours  without  injury  to  the 
crew,  for  50  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air  are  carried  in 
the  air  reservoirs.  The  vessel  has  sufficient  reserve  of 
buoyancy  to  insure  its  rising  to  the  surface  in  case  of 
accident  to  machinery,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  over  two 
tons  of  water  can  be  pumped  out  by  hand-pumps.  It 
is  built  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist  without  leaking 
a  water  pressure  at  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  and  auto¬ 
matic  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  it  from 
descending  below  a  predetermined  depth.  Five  King¬ 


ston  valves  are  placed  under  the  bottom,  with  connec¬ 
tions  above  decks,  by  means  of  which  the  ballast-cham¬ 
bers  can  be  flooded  and  the  vessel  brought  to  the  surface. 
One  Kingston  valve  is  also  placed  in  each  auxiliary 
water  chamber. 

The  Holland  Company  has  constructed  for  the  U.  S. 
government  a  torpedo  boat,  called  the  Plunger,  copy¬ 
ing  most  of  the  devices  in  the  Holland  boat,  this  vessel 
being  launched  at  Baltimore,  Aug.  7,  1897.  It  is  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  Holland  boat.  With  a  length  of 
85  feet  and  diameter  of  11‘5  feet,  it  has  a  displace¬ 
ment  when  floating  light  of  155  tons,  and  when  down 
to  the  load  line,  or  with  the  superstructure  awash,  167 
tons.  Two  sets  of  motive  power  are  provided,  one  for 
the  afloat  and  awash  condition,  and  one  for  the  sub¬ 
merged  condition.  Twin  quadruple  expansion  engines, 
with  steam  furnished  from  a  water-tube  boiler,  will 
operate  twin  screws  when  afloat  or  awash  ;  a  70-horse 


power  electric  motor,  fed  from  48  chloride  cells,  will 
furnish  the  power  when  submerged.  The  steam  power, 
electric  motor  ami  storage  cells  are  so  connected  as  to 
be  readily  reversible  in  their  action,  thus  rendering  it 
possible  to  recharge  the  cells  by  employing  the  motor 
as  a  dynamo,  the  steam-engine  being  used  as  a  prime 
motor.  The  electric  power  may  also  be  connected  to  a 
propeller  shaft  placed  iu  the  axis  of  the  boat,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  connection  with  the  main  propeller  shafts. 
The  motor  may  thus  operate  a  special  propeller,  in 
addition  to  driving  the  main  shafts  independently  of 
the  steam  engines.  The  capacity  of  the  storage  ceils  is 
amply  large  to  prevent  injury  or  deterioration  while 
giving  off  the  power  required  to  propel  the  vessel — a 
speed  of  about  8  knots  for  at  least  6  hours.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  the  vessel  will  reach  a  speed  of 
15  knots  in  the  light  conditions,  while  it  will  be  able 
to  reach  12  knots  with  3  feet  of  water  covering  the 
hull,  and  7  or  8  knots  while  submerged.  At  these 
speeds  an  endurance  of  15  hours  awash  aud  10  hours 
submerged  is  anticipated.  It  will  carry  no  guns  or 
other  armament  except  5  automobile  torpedoes  to  be 
lauuched  from  2  expulsion  tubes.  Two  additional  tor¬ 
pedoes  can  be  carried,  if  desired.  The  success  attained 
by  the  boats  described  renders  it  probable  that  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  w  ill  be  supplied  with  submarine 
boats  before  another  decade. 

Torpe'tloes.  Xll'val.  (Nary.)  Torpedoes  for  the 
destruction  of  hostile  vessels  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  are  dirigible,  that  is  steerable  or  coutrollable 
from  the  point  of  departure,  and  those  which  are 
uncontrollable,  or  continue  on  a  fixed  course  when 
once  discharged.  Of  the  former  class,  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  is  the  Lay,  which  came  into  notice  about  1872. 
The  hull  of  this  craft  is  about  30  feet  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  cigar-shaped,  and  formed,  water-  and  air-tight, 
of  iron  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
one  for  motive  power,  another  for  machinery,  and  the 
third  for  electrical  apparatus.  The  motive  power  con¬ 
sists  iu  carbonic  acid  gas,  compressed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  drive  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  of  8- 
horse  power,  and  thus  operate  the  screw,  for  the  period 
of  half  au  hour,  during  which  time  the  boat  is  designed 
to  travel  some  six  or  eight  miles.  The  machinery  is 
controlled  by  wires  leading  to  a  battery  on  shore,  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  circuit  or  wire  governing  the 
throttle,  and  the  same  on  the  second  wire  actuating 
the  steering  gear.  The  cable  containing  the  wire  is 
paid  out  as  the  boat  moves.  The  vessel  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  submerged,  and  being  painted  green,  is  indistin¬ 
guishable  at  short  distances  by  the  unaided  eye.  In 
the  magazine  is  placed  500  pounds  of  powder  or  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  and  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  vessel 
explosive  shells  are  arranged,  to  1*  fired  by  au  electric 
spark  passing  through  a  third  wire  in  the  cable.  The 
explosion  of  the  shells  may  be  effected  without  injury 
to  the  boat,  but  that  of  the  magazine  necessarily  causes 
its  destruction. 

The  Sims- Edison,  also  steerable,  came  out  about  1885. 
The  cigar-shaped  torpedo  contains  the  explosive  in  the 
forward  section,  while  in  the  next  section  is  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  case,  in  which  is  coiled  a  controlling  electric  cable 
which  is  paid  out  as  the  torpedo  progresses.  In  the 


center  is  a  little  electric  motor  for  driving  the  propel¬ 
ler-screw,  and  in  the  aft  part  is  the  steering  mechan¬ 
ism.  Above  the  torpedo  is  a  long,  boat-shaped  float, 
made  buoyant,  so  as  to  maintain  itself  on  the  top  of  the 
waves.  From  this  rise  little  masts,  bearing  balls  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  steersman  at  the  directing  point  in 
guiding  the  craft.  The  masts  are  hinged,  and  a  sharp 
nose  is  given  the  forward  end  of  the  apparatus,  so  that 
it  may  tend  to  shoot  under  any  logs  or  other  obstacles 
encountered.  The  steering  device,  for  use  at  the  point 
of  sending,  consists  of  a  powerful  electromagnet  with 
pole-changing  keys,  whose  alterations  affect  the  rudder 
of  the  torpedo  through  the  controlling  cable.  When 
it  is  desired  to  explode  the  torpedo  an  electric  connec¬ 
tion  is  made,  igniting  a  fuse.  The  Whitehead  torpedo 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  uncontrollable  class. 
It  is  cigar-shaped,  has  a  shell  of  steel  or  bronze,  and  is 
usually  about  15  feet  iu  length  by  14  inches  in  diame- 


Fig.  3080. — the  Holland  submarine  torpedo  boat. 
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ter.  In  the  conical  head  is  placed  from  30  to  75  pounds 
of  gnu-cotton.  At  the  front  point  is  an  exploding  de¬ 
vice  for  tiring  the  charge  the  instant  it  strikes.  The 
body  of  the  shell  contains  an  air-chamber,  filled  with  i 
compressed  air,  for  use  as  a  motive  power.  Next  is  aj 
balance-chamber,  with  devices  for  maintaininga  proper  I 
position  in  the  water.  Next  aft  is  the  propelling  motor, 
and  in  the  aft  cone  is  a  buoyancy  chamber  adjusted  to 
secure  the  proper  submergence  iu  the  water,  the  depth 
being  adjustable  to  from  5  to  2(>  feet. 

This  form  of  torpedo  is  designed  to  be  discharged 
from  a  tube  either  above  or  below  the  water-line,  from 
an  armored  ship,  or  from  a  torpedo  boat.  As  the  tor¬ 
pedo  leaves  its  tube  its  motor  is  started,  aud  it  con¬ 
tinues  on  its  course,  after  the  initial  energy  is  spent, 
by  means  of  its  own  air-driven  motor.  The  Hall  tor¬ 
pedo  is  very  similar  to  this,  using  compressed  air,  a  tele¬ 
scopic  tube  to  regulate  immersion,  and  a  rigliting- 
valve.  The  Victoria  torpedo  regulates  immersion  by 
horizontal  rudders,  aud  preserves  balance  by  a  pendu¬ 
lum  mechanism.  The  Patric  torpedo  is  an  enormous 
affair,  40  teet  in  length,  driven  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  carrying  a  float,  like  the  Sims-Edison.  The  Nor- 
denfeldt  torpedo  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor  supplied 
with  storage  battery  accumulators  of  120  cells.  Two 
floats  are  used  to  maintain  a  depth  of  about  six  feet. 
The  Howell  torpedo  is  designed  to  be  discharged  from  a 
gun  with  powder.  It  is  fired  below  the  water-line  at 
an  initial  speed  of  35  knots.  It  has  the  usual  devices 
tor  controlling  submersion  and  steering. 

Touraco  (too-ra'co),  n.  ( Ornith .)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Turacus  (family  Musophagidse),  closely  related  to  the 
plantain-eaters,  and  a  native  of  Africa,  of  which 
several  species  are  known.  All  are  brilliantly  colored, 
rich,  metallic  crimsons  aud  greens  predominating, 
have  lofty,  erectile  crests,  aud  the  beak  half  concealed 
by  hairy  feathers 
projecting  forward 
about  the  nostrils, 

•and  long,  flexible 
tails.  They  dwell 
in  forests,  frequent 
the  highest  trees, 
and  live  upon  fruits, 
but  not  much  is 
known  of  their 
habits.  The  com¬ 
monest  species  is 
the  lory,  of  South 
Africa  ( Turacus  co- 
rythaix,  Fig.  3U81), 
whose  plumage  is 
particularly  gaudy. 

Its  crest  is  red,  erect, 
and  compressed; 
sides  of  the  head, 
ears,  and  chin,  and 
patch  round  the  eye  (which  is  large,  red,  aud  brilliant), 
white;  general  plumage  green,  inclining  to  bluish  on 
the  body  and  belly;  quills  rich  purple  violet;  tail 
rounded ;  bill  yellow ;  feet  grayish-black.  When  the 
bird  is  excited  or  in  action,  the  crest  is  elevated  in  a 
compressed  subconical  shape;  and  when  thus  erected 
it  gives  the  head  a  helmeted  air. 

Tourgee',  Albion  Winegar,  journalist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Williamsfield,  0.,  May  2,  1838 ;  served  in 
the.  Union  army  throughout  the  Civil  War;  after  the 
war  went  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  practiced  law,  edited  the 
Union  Register ,  and  entered  politics.  His  experiences 
and  consequent  views  on  the  subject  of  Southern  recon¬ 
struction  were  expressed  in  his  books,  A  Fool's  Errand, 
by  One  of  the  Fools  (1879),  Bricks  without  Straw  (1880), 
Ac.  He  also  published  several  books  on  legal  subjects. 
His  latest  book  is  The  Battle  of  the  Standards  (1896). 

'Ion rgen ieflf',  Tourgenelf,  TiirgeniefT.  or 
III  rgcncir.  Ivan  Sergeyevich,  a  distinguished 
Russian  novelist,  born  in  1818,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Moscow  and  at  St.  Petersburg;  he  sub¬ 
sequently  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel  aud 
study,  but  returned  to  Russia  to  serve  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  in  1840.  In  1841  he  published  Panasha, 
a  volume  of  poems,  aud  in  1844  Andrei  Kolossoff,  his 
first  novel.  About  1847  he  issued  Annals  of  a  Sports¬ 
man,  which  were  written  to  help  in  bringing  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  which,  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  German,  gave  him  reputation  as 
an  author.  In  1852  he  commented  on  the  Russian 
official  system  in  a  way  which  gave  offence,  and  he 
was  deprived  of  office,  imprisoned,  and  then  for  a  time 
banished  from  the  capital  into  the  interior  of  Russia. 
After  he  was  allowed  to  return,  in  1854,  he  spent  little 
time  in  Russia,  living  mostly  iu  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  broadly  democratic  in  principle,  but  his 
tendency  to  analysis  often  made  enemies  even  of  those 
with  whom  he  sympathized.  His  best-known  novels 
are  Rudin  (1855),  A  Nest  of  Nobles  (1858),  Helene  (in 
English  editions,  On  the  Eve)  (1860),  Fathers  and  Sons 
(1862),  Smoke  (1867),  Virgin  Soil  (1876),  and  A  Lear  of 
the  Steppes,  besides  a  last  poem,  Senilia  (1883).  Died 
Sept.  3,  1883. 

Tourjee',  EBEN,thefounderof  the  conservatory  system 
of  musical  instruction  in  America,  was  born  in  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  June  1, 1834 ;  self-instructed,  he  became  an  organist 
at  13;  in  1851  he  opened  a  music  store  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  aud  in  1853  began  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools,  and  also  organized  private  classes.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  class-teaching  in  America.  In  1859 
he  established  a  conservatory  of  music  in  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. ;  in  1863  studied  in  Europe ;  in  1864  returned 
and  founded  a  conservatory  in  Providence,  which  was 
removed  to  Boston  (1867),  aud  became  the  New  England 


Conservatory  ol  Music.  In  1869  he  organized  the  chorus 
of  the  Peace  Jubilee  ;  in  1872  became  dean  of  the  new  ; 
College  of  Music  in  Boston  University.  Died  April  12, 
1891. 

Tours,  Berthold,  musician,  was  born  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  Dec.  17,  1838;  received  his  musical  training  j 
from  his  father,  the  organist  of  St.  Lawrence  Church,  I 
and  at  the  conservatories  of  Brussels  and  Leipsic.  In 
1861  he  settled  in  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  musical  ad¬ 
viser  for  the  firm  of  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  He  has  com¬ 
posed  many  attractive  songs,  and  several  hymn  tunes 
and  services  for  the  English  church,  notably  his  Servia 
in  F  and  the  anthem,  Ood  Hath  Appointed  a  Bay. 

Tow'er,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  of  St.  Louis  co.,  96  m.  N. 
of  Duluth ;  has  large  manufactures  of  iron,  lumber, 
and  brick.  Pop.  (1895)  1,265. 

Tower  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.,  26  in.  S.  W.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  (1897)  2,120. 

Towhee  (td-he'),  or  Ground-robin,  n.  (Ornith.)  One 
of  the  most  common  birds  in  the  Eastern  U.  S.  It  is  a 
finch  ( Pipilo  erythrophthahnus — Fig.  3082),  and  spends 
its  time  mainly  upon  the  ground,  where  its  loud  two- 
syllabled  cry  is  heard  from  among  the  thickets,  where 
it  scratches  industriously  for  its  insect  food.  To  this 
cry  it  owes  its  names,  towhee,  joree,  chewink,  &c., 


Fig.  3082. — towhee. 


and  to  its  gay  plumage  of  black,  rust-red,  and  white 
(in  the  male,  the  female  being  duller)  its  other 
names,  “ground-robin,”  and  “skunk  blackbird.”  In 
the  spring  the  male  utters  a  brilliant  song,  during  the 
brief  mating  season,  when  the  female  is  occupying  a 
domed  nest  cleverly  concealed  among  the  fallen  leaves 
in  the  woods.  Several  related  species  dwell  in  the 
western  half  of  the  U.S.  See  Ernest  Iugersoll’s  Friends 
Worth  Knowing  and  Country  Cousins  for  a  fuller  account. 

Tow  ner,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  1,044 
sq.  m. ;  drained  by  small  streams  and  numerous  lakes. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Products.  The 
unrivalled  No.  1  hard  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay, 
wool ;  live  stock.  Cap.  Cando.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

Town'send,  Edward  W.,  humorist,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1855 ;  began  journalism  at 
fifteen  years  of  age;  was  engaged  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner ;  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  1892 ; 
author  of  Chimmie  Fadden  (1894)  ;  Chimmie  Fadden  Ex¬ 
plains  (1895);  and  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements  (1895). 
These  books  portray  life  on  the  Bowery  and  the  East 
Side,  and  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  that  quarter. 

Townsend,  George  Alfred,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  Del.,  Jan.  30,  1841;  became  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  (1862).  He  then 
went  to  Europe,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Civil  War 
in  America.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  he  was  engaged 
by  the  New  York  World  as  war  correspondent  in  1864, 
and  became  noted  for  his  picturesque  descriptions.  In 
1866  he  was  in  Europe,  describing  the  scenes  in  the 
Austro-Prussian  War.  In  1868  he  was  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  then  began  to  use  the  pen- 
name  “Gath.”  He  has  published  several  books,  but  is 
best  known  by  his  journalistic  work. 

Tow'nsencl,  Virginia  Frances,  writer,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1836.  She  edited  for  a  time 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  and  devoted  her  life  to  literary 
work.  Many  of  her  juvenile  books  have  been  reprinted 
as  the  “  Breakwater  Series.” 

Toxo'tes,  or  Archer-fish,  n.  ( Ichth .)  A  genus  of 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  ToxoticUe,  allied  to  the 
surgeon-fish,  embracing  small,  brightly  colored  forms 
of  East  Indiau  seas,  one  species  of  which  (T.  jaculator) 


Fig.  3083. — toxotes  jaculator. 


was  formerly  believed  able  to  shoot  drops  of  water 
from  its  mouth  so  straight  and  forcibly  as  to  knock 
down  flying  insects  for  food. 

Tra'cy,  Benjamin  Franklin,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1830;  studied  law;  was  district 
attorney  for  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.  (1853) ;  member  of  the 
legislature  (1862) ;  organized  the  137th  and  109th  N.  Y. 
Regiments,  taking  command  of  the  latter.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers ;  settled  in  Brooklyn ;  was  U.  S.  district 
attorney  (1866-1873);  filled  a  vacancy  on  the  supreme 
j  bench  of  New  York  (1881-83) :  was  secretary  of  the 
I  navy  (1889-93),  aud  thereafter  resumed  his  law  prac¬ 


tice  in  New  York ;  was  Republican  nominee  for  first 
mayor  of  “Greater  New  York”  iu  1897. 

Tra'cy,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  91  m. 

W.  of  St.  Peter.  Pop.  (1895)  1,687. 

Trade  Ilol'lar.  A  silver  coin  issued  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1873,  containing  420  grains,  troy,  and  at  the  time  of 
issue  the  metal  it  contained  was  worth  102%  cents. 

It  was  intended  to  take  the  place  in  the  trade  of  China 
and  Japan  ot  the  popular  Mexican  dollar,  and  was  not 
a  legal  tender  in  the  U.  S.  These  expectations  were 
not  fully  realized,  and  coinage  aud  circulation  of  the 
coin  soon  ceased. 

Tradll'ciaiilsm.  n.  (Philos.)  The  theory  that  the 
human  soul  is  derived  from  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
just  as  the  body  is  from  their  bodies.  It  is  opposed  to 
creationism  and  also  to  pre-existence — the  notion  that 
human  souls  were  in  existence  before  the  generation 
of  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united  in  this  world ; 
a  notion  anciently,  and  still,  widely  spread  through¬ 
out  the  East.  Athanasius,  Gregory  Naziauzen,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  the  Lutheran  theologians  are  traducians, 
holding,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  parents  are  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  a  divine  act  of  creation. 
Augustine  evidently  leans  to  this  view,  without 
expressing  himself  positively.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  the  orthodox  view  was  creationism, 
the  theory  that  each  soul  is  a  separate  creation  and 
joined  to  the  body  just  after  its  conception,  aud  this 
is  the  prevalent  view'  in  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches. 

Tra'er,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Tama  co.,  47  m.  W.  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  Pop.  (1895)  1,218. 

Traill,  in  North  Dakota,  an  E.  co..  adjoining  Minnesota; 
area,  864  sq.  m. ;  bounded  E.  by  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  drained  by  Goose  river.  Surface,  nearly  level 
prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsboro.  Pop.  (1897) 
12,780. 

Traiii,  George  Francis,  author  and  lecturer,  was  born  i 
iu  Boston,  Mass.,  March  24,  1829;  in  1853  he  went  to 
Australia  aud  founded  the  business  house  of  Caldwell, 
Train  A  Co.;  travelled  extensively,  and  at  one  time 
tried,  without  success,  to  promote  street  railroading  in 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  England;  began  writing 
aud  lecturing,  aud  became  noted  for  his  sharp  criti¬ 
cisms  of  English  society,  and  for  his  own  personal 
eccentricities.  His  home  has  been  in  New  York  city 
since  1862. 

Transcendentalism.  «.  (Philos.)  In  common 
parlance,  this  word  is  applied  to  what  is  disapproved  of 
as  abstruse,  speculative,  obscure,  fantastic,  and  more  or 
less  absurd.  Transcendent  and  transcendental,  how¬ 
ever,  are  terms  employed  by  some  Schoolmen,  especially 
Duns  Scotus  (q.  ».),  to  describe  conceptions  that,  by 
their  universality,  rise  above  or  transcend  the  ten  Aris¬ 
totelian  categories.  (See  Aristotelianism.)  Between 
the  theretotore  convertible  teims  transcendent  and 
transcendental,  Kant  drew  a  distinction  of  consider-  j 
able  importance;  at  least,  for  the  understanding  of  his  [ 
system.  (See  Kant.)  “  Transcendental  Philosophy  ”  | 

was  Schelling's  own  name  tor  an  important  part  ot  iiis 
system.  (See  Sche lung.)  The  epithets  Transcendental-  I 
ism  and  Transcendental  School  have  come  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States  with  a  group  of  New  England 
authors  and  thinkers,  who,  early  iu  the  19th  century, 
started  a  reaction,  which  became  widespread,  against 
Puritan  prejudices  that  were  time-honored  in  New  Eng-  [ 
land,  humdrum  orthodoxy,  old-fashioned  metaphysics, 
and  materialistic  philistinism  and  utilitarianism.  The 
movement  was  a  mixture  of  idealism,  vague  pantheism, 
mysticism,  and  eclectic  orientalism,  and  at  times  was, 
beyond  contradiction,  extravagant,  pedantic,  and  para¬ 
doxical.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  It  was  also  called  the  “Concord  School,”  j 
because  a  number  of  its  promoters  lived,  like  Emerson,  I 
in  the  village  of  Concord,  Mass.  Carlyle  and  German 
philosophical  literature  had  great  influence  over  it. 

A  Transcendental  Club  was  formed,  in  1836,  in  the 
house  of  George  Ripley  (q.  ».).  Emerson  taught  that 
the  revelations  God  made  to  man  were  within  the  soul ; 
that  the  soul  was  God’s  temple — a  thing  of  infinite  dig¬ 
nity  and  capacity.  It  is  ail  experience  founded  on  the 
immanence  of  God.  Among  conspicuous  members  of 
the  school  were  Margaret  Fuller  and  Theodore  Parker. 
One  outcome  of  the  school  was  Brook  Farm  (q.  v.).  Not 
long  before  the  death  of  Emerson,  there  was  formed 
an  association  calling  itself  the  Concord  School  of  Phi-  : 
losophy,  which  for  several  years  met  annually — gener¬ 
ally  in  the  month  of  August — and  listened  for  several 
days  to  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussions  of  various 
matters,  philosophical  and  otherwise.  See  0.  B.  Froth- 
ingham’s  Transcendentalism  in  New  England  (New  York, 
1876). 

Transniissibil'ity  of  For'ces.  (Phys.)  A  priu-  i 
ciple  in  mechanics,  which  states  that  a  force  may  be  I 
applied  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  its  direction,  pro-  | 
vided  this  point  be  connected  with  the  first  point  of 
application  by  a  rigid  and  inextensible  straight  line. 
For  example,  if  a  weight  be  attached  by  a  cord  to  a 
spring-balance,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  at  whatever 
point  iu  the  cord  the  weight  is  tied.  Similarly,  a  force 
may  be  applied  to  a  body,  either  directly  or  by  interpo¬ 
sition  of  a  rigid  rod ;  aud,  supposing  the  rod  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  independently,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
Again,  if  equal  forces  are  supposed  to  be  acting  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of  a  string,  the 
string  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  if  we  take  any  point 
in  the  string,  not  an  extremity,  and  transfer  one  of  the 
forces  to  it,  the  forces  will  be  still  in  equilibrium.  Hence 
we  may  consider  the  force  applied  at  one  end  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  string,  and  we  may  suppose  two 
opposite  forces  at  any  point  equal  to  the  forces  at  the 
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extremities.  Either  of  these  is  termed  the  tension  of  the 
string.  Suppose  the  string  to  pass  round  a  smooth  peg, 
ring,  or  surface ;  in  this  case  also  the  tension  of  the  string 
is  the  same  at  every  point. 

Transmis  sion  of  Pow  er.  (Mech.)  There  are 
four  principal  systems  of  transmitting  power  from 
motors  or  engines  to  machines  or  mechanisms  for  per¬ 
forming  work  :  (1)  Electricity,  w  hich  is  fully  treated 
under  that  head;  (2)  compressed  air;  (3)  mechanical 
connection  by  means  of  belts,  ropes  or  chains ;  (4)  direct 
mechanical  connection,  as  by  gearing  or  connecting- 
rods.  The  value  of  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  power  through  pipes  or  hose  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  but  mechanical  connections  have  been 
generally  preferred,  until  within  recent  years  the 
manifest  advantages  of  electric  transmission  have 
resulted  in  attracting  attention  to  the  conveniences 
connected  with  the  use  of  compressed  air,  and  this 
means  of  transmitting  power  has  been  greatly  devel¬ 
oped.  In  other  words,  electricity  has  opened  the  way 
for  compressed  air,  and  the  two  are  superseding 
mechanical  connections  in  many  fields.  Air  is  usually 
compressed  in  a  machine  which  is  called  a  compressor, 
which  closely  resembles  a  steam-engine,  being  usually 
of  the  horizontal  type,  and  employing  a  cylinder  and 
piston  for  pumping  the  air  into  tanks,  from  which  it 
may  be  led  by  pipes  or  tubes  to  the  machines  to  he 
driven.  The  power  thus  carried  may  be  delivered  to 
the  machine  by  means  of  motor-cylinder*,  similar  to 
those  of  a  steam-engine,  or  the  pressure  may  lie  used  I 
direct  to  drive  a  rant,  in  imitation  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  Many  proprietors  of  railroad  shops,  iron  mines, 
and  miscellaneous  factories  prefer  compressed  air  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  power,  as  the  cost  is  commonly 
about  the  same  as  electricity,  and  the  air  lends  itself  to 
a  variety  of  convenient  uses  to  which  electricity  is  not 
applicable,  as  for  hoisting  oil  from  barrels  by  turning 
in  a  current  of  air  through  a  hose,  or  sweeping  or 
dusting  railway  cars  by  subjecting  the  interior  to  blasts 
of  air  directed  with  a  hose  and  nozzle,  or  the  cleansing 
of  steam  passages,  Ac.  For  driving  portable  tools, 
compressed  air  is  especially  convenient,  as  it  may  be 
carried  in  a  rubber  tube  to  any  convenient  point,  j 
Rock-drills  have  long  been  operated  by  this  means, 
also  power-calkers  for  steam-boilers  and  tanks.  Rivet- 
ting  operations  often  have  to  be  accomplished  at  points 
to  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  convey  a  massive  machine; 
hence  portable  rivetters  driven  by  compressed  air  are 
found  convenient.  The  Liverpool  overhead  railway  ! 
was  put  together  with  a  pneumatic  rivetting  plant,  j 
the  power  being  furnished  from  an  air-compressor 
mounted  on  a  flat-car  and  run  along  on  the  track  as 
completed.  The  use  of  compressed  air  for  operating 
street  railways  is  discussed  at  Railways. 

Transmission  by  means  of  leather-belting  has  been 
developed  in  the  United  States,  while  transmission  by 
hemp  ropes  has  become  more  common  in  British  prac¬ 
tice.  Each  system  has  its  conveniences  and  advantages. 
Leather  belts  wear  better  than  hemp  rope,  but  give 
some  bother  on  account  of  stretching.  Hemp  ropes 
stretch  more  than  leather  belting,  but  as  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  idle  pulleys  for  taking  up  the  slack,  the 
stretching  does  not  trouble  the  user.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  leather  belts  for  transmission  is  that 
they  can  be  adjusted  to  slip  when  any  sudden  demand 
is  made  upon  them,  and  they  thus  often  save  a  machine 
from  breakage.  For  instance,  if  a  careless  apprentice 
drops  a  monkey-wrench  into  a  moving  machine  that 
is  belt-driven,  the  machine  usually  stops,  slipping 
its  pulleys  within  the  belts,  instead  of  being  forced 
ahead  and  breaking  some  part.  The  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  belts  is  that  they  involve  some¬ 
what  complex  arrangements  of  shafting  and  pulleys, 
which  absorb  a  great  amount  of  power  by  friction.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  a  great  many  factories 
it  requires  as  much  power  to  run  the  shafting  and  belt¬ 
ing  as  to  operate  the  machines.  With  hemp  ropes  the 
results  are  about  the  same.  Wire  ropes  are  very'  con¬ 
venient  for  carrying  pow'er  across  a  considerable  space, 
as  from  one  building  to  another.  Their  weight  on  the 
sheaves,  however,  entails  much  friction,  which  is 
slightly  increased  by  the  continual  bending  of  the 
rope.  It  has  beeu  calculated  that  cable  railways  are 
able  to  deliver  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the 
steam-engines  to  the  cars  that  are  to  be  be  drawn.  For 
hoisting  in  mines  a  flat  rope  of  solid  steel  is  often 
preferred  to  the  ordinary  wire  cable,  as  its  form  ren¬ 
ders  easy  the  coiling  around  the  hoisting-drum.  The  | 
chain  is  also  often  found  a  convenient  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  power,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  j 
wears  at  points  all  along  its  length,  causing  exten¬ 
sion,  which  must  usually  be  compensated  for  after  a  J 
time  by  some  means,  as  by  taking  out  a  link.  Strictly 
speaking,  gearing,  connecting-rods  and  various  other 
mechanical  devices  are  methods  of  transmitting  power, 
but  as  these  are  commonly  used  for  close  connections, 
they  are  not  usually  considered  under  this  head,  which 
is  generally  used  with  reference  to  transmission  from 
some  distance.  For  further  information  bearing  on 
this  subject,  see  Niagara  Falls  Power-plant. 

Trebol'li,  Zelia  (Gilbert),  opera-singer,  was  born 
of  German  parents  in  Paris,  in  1838  ;  made  her  debut 
at  Madrid  under  the  name  of  Trebelli  (an  anagram  of 
the  name  Gillebert),  in  1859.  In  18G0  she  entered 
upon  a  series  of  triumphs  in  Berlin,  and  in  1862  re¬ 
peated  these  successes  in  London.  She  afterward  j 
toured  iu  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  the  U.  S.,  and  was 
everywhere  recoguized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mezzo-  j 
sopranos  of  her  day.  Died  Aug.  18, 1892. 

Tree.  Herbert  Beerbohm,  actor,  was  born  in  London 
in  1853  ;  educated  in  England  and  Germany ;  made  his  I 


first  stage  appearance  in  1878 ;  in  1884  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  impersonation  of  the  Curate  in  The  Private 
Secretary  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theater.  Iu  1894-5  he 
made  a  professional  tour  in  the  U.  S.,  presenting  a 
miscellaneous  repertoire  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  his  wife,  an  accomplished 
actress,  as  leading  lady. 

T re'go,  iu  Kansas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Smoky  Hill  and  Saline  rivers.  Surface, 
rolling  prairie ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wakeeuey.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,166. 

Trem'atoids,  Tromntoila.  or  Treinafode 
W  onus,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  trema,  a  hole.]  ( Zoiil .)  A  group 
of  semi-parasitic  worms — the  flukes.  See  Distoma. 

Tri'ad,  n.  (Chem.)  Any  element  or  radical  that  will 
enter  into  combination  with  three  atoms  of  a  monad 
element,  or  radical,  as  bismuth,  which  is  a  triad  because 
it  has  a  valence  of  three. 

Tricou'pifs,  Charilaos,  statesman,  was  born  at  Nati- 
plia,  Greece,  July  23,  1832  ;  son  of  the  Greek  statesman 
and  patriot,  Spirodion  Tricoupis  (1788-1873).  He  was 
educated  in  England,  Paris  and  Athens ;  served  in  the 
Greek  legation  in  London  (1852-63) ;  was  chosen 
deputy  to  the  Greek  Legislature  from  Missolonghi 
(1863)  ;  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1866)  ;  and  Prem¬ 
ier  of  Greece  (1875-95)  alternately  with  his  rivals, 
Coumoundouros  and  Delyannis.  He  is  recognized  as 
the  foremost  statesman  of  Greece. 

Trijr'lidse.  n.  pi.  { Ichth .)  A  family  of  very  eccentric 
marine  fishes,  mostly  known  as  gurnards,  sea-robins, 
Ac.  Their  angular  heads,  “  mailed  cheeks,”  and  many 
curious  and  ugly  kuobs  and  appendages  make  them 
well  marked  and  well  disliked,  although  they  are  not 
only  harmless,  but  many  species  are  fit  for  food.  The 
most  peculiar  appendages  are  those  of  the  pectoral  | 
fins,  by  which  the  fish  not  only  really  walks  along  the 
bottom,  but  by  which  it  searches  for  its  food,  special 
nerves  making  these  fin-appendages  highly  sensitive 
organs  of  touch.  These  fishes  are  distributed  all  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  dwelling  always  near 
shore  and  on  the  bottom ;  more  than  40  species  are 
known. 

Trinidad',  in  Colorado,  a  city,  cap.  of  Las  Animas  co., 
90  m.  S.  of  Pueblo;  has  coke  furnaces  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  A  wool  and  cattle  shipping  point.  Pop.  (1897) 
6,150. 

Tripp,  in  South  Dakota ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m.; 
intersected  by  the  Keyapaha  river.  LTnorganized. 

Trol'ley,  n.  Originally,  a  small  truck  or  set  of  wheels, 
on  which  a  box  or  car-body  might  be  mounted ;  by 
extension,  a  grooved  wheel  ( trolley-wheel),  mounted 
for  rolling  in  contact  with  an  electric  wire,  from  w  hich 
it  may  take  a  current,  and  convey  it  to  the  motors  of  an 
electric  car.  In  recent  modern  usage  the  word  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  car,  the  railway,  and  the 
system  of  electric  transportation  in  which  power  is 
taken  from  overhead  wires  by  trolleys.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  will  be  found  under  Electric  and 
Electricity.  The  word  also  enters  into  a  number  of 
compounds,  as  trolley-car,  a  street  railway  car  arranged 
for  propulsion  by  the  trolley  system ;  trolley-hook,  a 
hook  mounted  on  a  long  pole,  for  use  in  replacing  a 
slipped  trolley-wheel;  trolley-line,  a  street  railway  line 
operated  by  the  trolley  system ;  trolley-pole,  a  pole 
mounted  on  a  trolley-car,  for  carrying  a  trolley-wheel; 
trolley-system,  that  system  of  electric  propulsion  in  which 
a  bare  overhead  wire  or  wires  are  used  as  conductors 
from  which  the  power  is  taken  through  trolley-wheels. 

Trons'dale,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co.;  area,  166  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Cumberland  river.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Hartsville.  Pop.  (18971  6,210. 

Trout,  n.  {Ichth.)  Any  of  several  fishes  of  the  family 
SalmotiUUe  (see  Sai.mo,  and  Salmon),  and  genus  Saltno, 
not  scientifically  distinguished  from  the  “salmons,”  but 
popularly  separated  with  much  distinctness,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  size  and  habits,  since  they  are  mostly  small  and 
dwell  in  inland  waters;  certain  well-known  forms,  how¬ 
ever,  are  called  salmon-trout,  expressing  popular  doubt 
as  to  their  exact  relationshi(is.  They  abound  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world,  but  those  of 
northern  Asia  are  little  known.  Many  non-migratory 
species  exist  in  the  inland  waters  of  Europe;  but  it  is 
coming  to  be  believed  by  naturalists  that  many  of  the 
so-called  “species”  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  in 
reality  only  geographical  varieties  of  a  few  truly  dis¬ 
tinct  forms  whose  limits  are  not  accurately  known. 

The  common  anglers’  lake-trout  of  Great  Britain  and 
northern  Europe  is  Salmo  fario,  which  is  highly  variable  ; 
in  color  and  other  external  characteristics.  It  has  been 
known  to  reach  21  lbs.  in  weight.  The  nearest  Ameri¬ 
can  approach  to  it  is  the  rainbow-trout.  This  species; 
( Salmo  irideus)  is  characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
frequenting  every  stream  and  occurring  more  rarely 
even  to  Alaska,  but  unknown  east  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  largest  in  northern  California,  attaining  there  to  6  lbs. 
“The  color,  as  in  all  other  species,  is  bluish,  the  sides 
silvery  in  the  males,  with  a  red  lateral  band,  and  red¬ 
dish  and  dusky  blotches.  The  head,  back,  and  upper! 
fins  are  sprinkled  with  round  black  spots.  In  speci¬ 
mens  taken  in  the  sea,  this  species,  like  most  other 
trout  in  similar  conditions,  is  bright  silvery  sometimes 
and  immaculate.”  {Jordan).  It  is  not  so  gamy  as  the 
Eastern  brook  trout.  The  steelhead  {Salmo  gairdneri) 
is  a  large  trout,  little  valued,  which  enters  the  Columbia 
and  neighboring  rivers  from  the  sea  with  the  spring 
run  of  salmon,  and  often  weighs  20  lbs. ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  specifically  different  from  the  rainbow- 
trout. 

The  most  widely  distributed  and  important  of  the 
Western  black-spotted  American  trout  is  Salmo  pnrpu- 
ratus,  the  red-throated  trout,  found  in  every  suitable 


stream  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  New  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  and  about  Puget  Souud,  w  here  it  often  enters 
the  sea.  Ordinarily  5  lbs.  is  a  large  weight,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  lakes,  as  Lake  Tahoe,  it  reaches  30  lbs.  The  Rio 
Grande  trout  of  the  southern  Rockies  and  Utah  Basin 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  red-throated.  A  Danube 
trout  (the  huchen  or  rothfiseh)  closely  resembles  this 
species;  aud  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Europe  none 
but  these  black-spotted  salmonoids,  represented  in 
America  only  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  are  called  trout. 
There  the  remaining  species,  also  passing  in  the  Eastern 
United  8tates  and  Canada  as  “  trout,”  are  called  charrs, 
specifically  meaning  the  red  charr,  or  salbling.  This 
is  the  Old  World  representative  of  the  genus  Salcelinus, 
of  which  North  America  has  several  species.  Best 
known  is  the  brook-trout  {Sidrelinus  fontinalis),  the 
delight  of  every  angler  for  its  gamy  quality  and  deli¬ 
cate  flesh,  although  perhaps  the  least  graceful  of  its 
kind.  It  is  found  only  in  streams  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  no  farther  south  than  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  hills  extend;  but  within  these  limits  once 
inhabited  every  river,  lake  and  stream,  large  or  small. 
It  has  been  sought  so  persistently,  however,  and  so 
many  of  its  waters  have  been  ruined  by  drainage  or 
lumbering  operations  or  otherw  ise,  that  it  is  now  to  be 
taken  only  by  the  most  skilful  anglers  and  in  compara¬ 
tively  remote  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  no  fish 
has  been  hatched  artificially  in  such  immense  num¬ 
bers,  nor  with  any  has  greater  success  in  re-stocking 
streams  been  obtained.  It  has  even  been  successfully 
planted  in  Europe  and  Australasia. 

The  Dolly  Varden  trout  {Salcelinus  malma)  closely 
resembles  the  brook-trout,  aud  occurs  in  the  streams  of 
the  coast  mountains  from  California  northward.  Here, 
too,  fall  the  great  Mackinaw  trout  (Snivel inns  namaycush) 
(see  Namaycush)  and  its  Lake  Superior  variety  the 
siscowet,  besides  several  little  known,  small-sized  species 
of  arctic  waters.  Several  marine  fishes  which  belong 
to  entirely  different  families  are  carelessly  called 
“trout”  or  “sea-trout  ”  in  the  U.  S.  The  only  fish  to 
which  that  name  properly  belongs  is  not  an  American, 
but  a  British  species,  the  Salma  trutta,  sometimes  called 
bull-trout. 

Trow' bridge,  John  Townsend,  novelist,  was  born 
at  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1827 ;  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  but  in  1846  commenced  to  write  for  magazines; 
became  editor  of  The  Yankee  Nation  (1850)  and  co- 
editor,  with  Lucy  Larcom  and  Gail  Hamilton,  of  Our 
Young  Folks.  He  has  written  continuously,  publishing 
more  than  thirty  volumes  since  1853,  chiefly  novels. 
Among  the  number  are:  Cudjo's  Care  (1864), Neighbors' 
Wires  (1867),  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill  (1884),  The 
Little  Master,  and  His  Oum  Fault  (1887). 

Trnekee',  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Nevada  co., 
35  m.  S.W.  of  Reno;  has  abundant  water-power,  numer¬ 
ous  saw-mills,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  1,475. 

Trum'bull,  Henry  Clay,  author,  was  born  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,1831;  was  chaplain  of  the 
10th  Connecticut  regiment  during  the  Civil  War, 
having  been  ordained  a  Congregational  minister;  in 
1865  was  appointed  missionary  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-School  Union  for  New  England,  and  in 
1872  normal  secretary;  in  1875  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  became  editor  and  chief  owner  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Times.  He  published  Some  Army  Sermons  (1864), 
Ac.,  and  several  volumes  relative  to  Sunday-school 
work. 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  statesman,  was  born  at  Col¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  Oct,  12,  1813;  removed  to  Belleville, 
Ill.,  in  1837.  He  became  secretary  of  state  (18411, 
and  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  (1848). 
Was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  (1854),  and 
chosen  U.  S.  senator  (1855).  In  1860  he  joined  the 
Republicans  on  the  anti-slavery  principle,  and  sup¬ 
ported  Lincoln.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  and 
labored  effectively  for  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  was  one  of  the  Republicans  who 
voted  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
After  that  occurrence  he  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party,  being  the  nominee  of  that  party  for  governor 
of  Illinois  in  1880.  Died  June  25, 1896. 

Trust*,  n.  pi.  {Com.  and  Law.)  In  law,  trusts  are  pe¬ 
culiar  species  of  ownership,  w  hereby  property,  real  or 
personal,  is  invested  in  one  or  more  persons  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  others.  The  person  who  holds  the  property 
in  trust  is  a  “  trustee  ” ;  the  person  for  whose  benefit  he 
holds  is  called  cestui  qne  trust  (he  that  has  the  benefit  of 
the  trust).  Such  an  arrangement  was  known  to  the 
Roman  lawr,  and  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England.  There 
courts  of  equity  have  long  had  jurisdiction  over  trusts, 
and  decisions  in  regard  to  them  fill  a  large  6pace  in 
equity  reports.  Originally,  in  England,  trusts  were 
created  in  regard  to  real  estate  alone.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  personal  property  increased  enormously  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  variety,  trusts  were  created  in  regard  to  such 
property  also,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  developed  into  what  are  known  as  commercial 
trusts,  which  are  great  trade  combinations  ostensibly 
intended  to  cheapen  expenses,  regulate  production,  and 
beat  down  competition. 

Following  the  example  of  England,  such  commercial 
trusts  have  beeu  largely  created  in  the  U.  S.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  these  combinations  of  capital,  directed  either 
to  general  investment  purposes  or  to  the  management 
and  control  of  industry,  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
normal  development  of  industrial  forces,  like  great 
corporations,  and  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  them 
has  always  been  very  liberal.  In  the  U.  S.,  however, 
they  have  for  about  ten  years  been  regarded  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  These 
persons  apply  the  term  trust  to  all  great  trade  combi- 
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nations,  irrespective  of  tlieir  form  and  mode  of  creation.  | 
Used  in  sucli  a  way,  the  term  is  wholly  a  misnomer.  A 
commercial  trust  is  neither  more  or  less  a  “  trust  ”  than  j 
any  other  vesting  of  property  in  one  person  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  another  person.  The  magnitude  ofrthe 
trust  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Where  the  trust  is  of  the  normal  type,  the 
property  of  several  individuals  or  corporations  be¬ 
ing  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  administered  for  the 
common  benefit,  there  is  nothing  in  the  form,  the 
organization  or  the  methods  of  the  combination  to 
render  it  obnoxious  to  the  law.  It  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  a  trust  of  the  normal,  everyday  type,  such 
as  are  habitually  enforced  by  the  courts.  It  is  only  in 
those  jurisdictions  where  the  law  has  been  radically 
altered  by  legislation  that  any  question  can  arise  as  to 
the  validity  of  trusts  of  this  description  and  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  equity  over  them.  Thus  in  New  York  and 
several  other  States,  a  statute  provides  that  express 
trusts  of  real  property  can  be  created  for  certain 
enumerated  purposes  only,  not  including  such  a  use  as 
is  contemplated  by  these  commercial  trusts. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  successfully  obviated 
by  vesting  in  the  trustees,  not  the  real  aud  personal 
property  of  the  corporations  forming  the  combination, 
and  with  which  its  business  is  to  be  carried  on,  but  the 
shares  of  the  stockholders  of  such  corporations.  These 
shares  are  always  personal  property,  whether  the  cor¬ 
porate  property  they  represent  be  real  or  personal.  Of 
course,  the  possession  of  the  shares  gives  the  trustees 
the  actual  control,  though  not  the  legal  ownership,  of 
the  property,  real  as  well  as  personal,  of  the  several 
corporations  composing  the  “  trust.” 

The  enemies  of  “trusts,”  however,  were  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  giving  battle  by  this  device,  ingenious 
and  well  grounded  on  law  though  it  be,  aud  tried 
another  mode  of  attack.  Corporations,  being  “  artificial 
persons”  created  by  the  State  for  specific  purposes,  have 
a  very  much  more  restricted  range  of  activity  than  is 
permitted  to  the  natural  man.  A  corporation  which 
abandons  the  business  for  which  it  was  organized,  and 
allows  its  property  to  be  controlled  and  its  operations 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  person  or  group  of  persons/Who 
have  no  direct  relation  to  it,  and  who  are  not  its  agents, 
is  acting  ultra  vires  (beyond  its  powers)  and  in  violation 
of  its  organic  law,  and  thereby  forfeits  its  right  to  exist 
at  all.  Acting  upon  these  principles,  a  proceeding,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State,  was 
instituted  by  the  attorney-general  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  charter  of  one  of  the  corporations  forming  the 
combination.  This  mode  of  attack  proved  successful. 
In  this  way  the  Sugar  Trust  was  broken  up  in  New 
York,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio,  and  tbe 
Chicago  Gas  Trust  Company  in  Illinois.  (People  of 
the  State  of  New  York  vs.  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  121  New  York  Reports.  582;  State  of  Ohio 
vs.  Standard  Oil  Company,  49  Ohio  State  Reports,  137 ; 
People  vs.  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Company,  130  Illinois  Re¬ 
ports,  368.)  The  forfeiture  of  one  charter  in  each  case, 
with  the  liability  to  a  similar  forfeiture  in  the  case  of 
all  the  other  corporations  concerned,  operated  effectu¬ 
ally  to  dissolve  the  trust. 

Rut  there  is  nothing  in  these  decisions  forbidding 
individuals  or  corporations  to  form  trust  combinations 
of  precisely  the  character  aud  type  of  those  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.  They  do  not  impeach  the  right  of  cor¬ 
porations  or  of  individuals  to  enter  into  far-reaching 
agreements  regulating  the  rate  and  character  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  goods  and 
services.  They  do  not  deny  that  many  corporations 
may  be  consolidated  into  one,  or  that  one  gigantic  cor¬ 
poration  may  acquire  all  of  the  property  and  business 
engaged  in  a  certain  line  of  industry.  So  the  “  trust,” 
after  it  was  driven  from  one  form  of  organization, 
easily  took  refuge  in  another  and  different  form.  The 
trusts  which  were  “  destroyed  ”  by  the  decisions  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  are  all  still  in  operation. 
They  have  disappeared  as  corporate  trusts,  but  all  of 
them  now  exist  as  great  corporations  or  as  combina¬ 
tions  held  together  by  contract.  Yet,  if  the  trusts  re¬ 
mained  alive,  those  hostile  to  them  remained  alive 
also.  They  still  had  left  some  ammunition,  which  they 
have  used  unsparingly  to  carry  on  their  campaign. 
They  have  brought  numerous  suits  against  the  trusts 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  monopolies  and  conspira¬ 
cies  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  the 
law.  The  decisions  have  been  conflicting,  but  one  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  settled :  that  a  contract  restraining  com¬ 
petition  will  be  decreed  to  be  unlawful  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  tribunals  before  which  it  is  brought,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  unreasonable.so  far  as  the  due  protection 
of  the  parties  is  concerned,  or  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests ;  and  that  an  industrial  enterprise  will 
be  deemed  to  be  a  monopoly  when,  in  the  judgment  ot 
the  courts,  it  actually  becomes  a  menace  to  the  public 
and  is  not  justified  or  required  by  tbe  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  and  industry. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  tendency  in  most  of 
the  States  has  been  to  declare  against  trade  combina¬ 
tions;  but  in  the  great  case  against  the  Sugar  Trust 
(referred  to  above)  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  follow  the  lower  courts  in  ruling  that  the 
combination  is  essentially  monopolistic  and  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  is  generally  thought  that, 
in  the  absence  of  legislation,  this  more  temperate  and 
conservative  view  will  ultimately'  prevail.  The  warfare 
in  the  courts  has  been  supplemented  by  an  epidemic  of 
trust  legislation,  which  has  so  far  produced  few  conclu¬ 
sive  results.  There  have  been  legislative  investigations 
by  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  New  York 
Senate,  and  the  Canadian  Parliament.  These  have 


been  followed  by  a  crop  of  repressive  acts.  The  act  of  | 
Congress  passed  in  1890,  and  known  as  the  “  National  I 
Anti-trust  Act,”  is  generally  regarded  as  a  practically 
worthless  measure  in  this  campaign  against  monopoly. 
Anti-trust  laws  have  also  been  enacted  in  a  number  of 
the  States.  There  have  been  as  yet,  however,  no  deci¬ 
sions  under  these  statutes  which  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  their  efficacy  and  legality. 

TscliaikoH'sky,  Petek  Iltitsch,  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Wolkinsk,  in  the  Ural  district,  April  25, 
1840;  graduated  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  St. 
Petersburg  (1865),  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  medal 
for  his  cantata  on  Schiller’s  ode  An  die  Freude;  was 
professor  at  the  Conservatory'  of  Moscow  (1866-78) ; 
after  this  time  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  composi¬ 
tion,  producing  overtures,  symphonies,  concertos, 
marches,  besides  several  operas,  among  them  Mazeppa 
and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  visited  London  in  1889, 
and  again  in  1890,  appearing  in  the  Philharmonic  Con¬ 
certs  each  year;  also  visited  America,  and  conducted 
the  performance  of  some  of  his  own  compositions  at  the 
dedication  of  Carnegie  Music  Hull,  New  York  city. 
Died  Nov.  7,  1893. 

Tseliudi  (tshoo'de),  Johann  Jakob  von,  a  Swiss  phil¬ 
ologist,  traveller,  and  naturalist,  was  born  in  Glarus, 
1818.  In  1838  he  went  to  Peru,  where  he  studied  the 
natural  sciences  tor  many  years,  and  from  1861  to  1863 
filled  the  post  of  Swiss  minister  at  the  Brazilian  court. 
Died  1889. 

Tsetse  Fly.  A  small  fly  ( Glossina  morsitans)  destruc¬ 
tive  to  cattle  and  equine  animals  in  large  districts  of 
southeast  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly, 
but  longer,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  honey  bee. 

Tnck'erman,  Henry  Theodore,  critic  and  littera¬ 
teur,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1813.  His  most  prominent 
writings  are:  The  Italian  Sketch-Book  (1835);  Artist 
Life ,  or  Sketches  of  American  Painters  (1847)  ;  Biographi¬ 
cal  Essays  (1857),  and  Book  of  the  Artists  (1867).  Died 
Dec.  17,  1871. 

Tu'cuni,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  strong  fiber  imported  from 
Brazil  where  it  is  procured  from  the  young  leaves  of  the 
palm  Astrocaryum  vulgare.  The  fine  strong  threads  are 
much  used  by  Brazilian  Indians  for  cordage  ham¬ 
mocks,  nets  and  the  like  being  easily  obtained  by 
removing  the  thin  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  The  lruit  also 
yields  a  useful  oil.  Synonyms  are  Tecum,  Ticum,  and 
Tucuma.  The  name  Tucum  is  also  given  to  Baclris 
■  setosa. 

Tufts  (  (il'lege.  (Educ.)  An  educational  institution 
at  Medford,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1852,  the  land  being 
given  by  Charles  Tufts,  for  whom  the  college  was  named, 
and  the  endowment  by  a  number  of  other  men,  the 
largest  donor  being  Sylvanus  Packer.  There  are  4  dis¬ 
tinct  departments,  viz. :  The  College  of  Letters,  the 
Divinity  School,  opened  in  1867  ;  the  Bromfie.ld-Pearson 
Technical  School,  and  the  Medical  School,  both  opened  j 
in  1893.  The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versalists.  There  are  ample  accommodations  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipments,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  more 
than  $1, 500, 000,  which,  with  receipts  from  all  other 
sources,  furnished  in  1896  an  income  of  $95,000.  In 
that  year  the  college  had  80  instructors,  500  students, 
with  33,000  volumes  in  its  library. 

Tul  are  ( iu-lii-re ),  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Tulare  j 
co.,  250  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco.  Here  are  the  repair 
shops  ot  the  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  3,100. 

Tu'i»elo.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  50  I 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Corinth.  Pop.  (1897)  1,620. 

Tup'per,  Sir  Charles,  statesman,  was  born  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Nova  Scotia,  July  2,  1821;  educated  in  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Edinburgh,  but,  returning  to  Canada, 
devoted  his  life  to  politics;  filled  many  offices,  and 
finally,  in  1896,  became  Premier  of  Canada,  succeeding 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell.  In  the  general  elections  of 
that  year  his  administration  was  defeated  on  the  issue 
of  the  Manitoba  schools  question,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier.  He  was  knighted  in 
1879,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1888,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  fisheries  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.  (1887-88). 

Tnpper,  Martin  Farquhar,  versifier,  was  born  at 
Marylebone,  England,  July  17, 1810.  He  produced  some 
40  works,  of  which  his  Proverbial  Philosophy  is  the  best 
known.  Died  Nov.  29,  1889. 

Tnrbin'illte,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  The  top-shell  family,  com¬ 
prising  gasteropodous  mollusks  which  have  the  shell 
turbinated,  and  the  operculum  very  small.  The  shell 
is  brilliant  pearly  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  and 
the  turban-shells  (Turbo)  and  top-shells  (Trochns)  are 
in  demand  as  ornaments.  Nearly  all  these  shells  in¬ 
habit  the  East  Indian  seas. 

Tur'bot,  ».  (Ichth.)  A  fish,  the  most  valuable  Euro¬ 
pean  species  (Psetta  maxima)  of  the  flatfishes  (see 
Plevronectes).  It  sometimes  reaches  70  to  90  pounds 
weight.  Its  form  is  shorter,  broader,  and  deeper  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  flatfish.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  studded  with  hard 
roundish  turbercles.  It  generally  keeps  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  chiefly  on  banks  where  there  is  a 
considerable  depth  of  water.  Few  kinds  of  fish  are 
more  prized  for  the  table  than  T.  The  T.  has  never 
been  taken  on  the  American  coast,  where  its  nearest 
relatives  are  useless  as  food. 

Tur'key-corn.  n.  (Bot.)  Grain-like,  yellow  tubers 
born  on  the  subterranean  shoots'of  Corydalis  (Dicentra) 
Canadensis.  The  plant  is  found  in  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  tubers  are  used  as  a  drug. 

Tnr'hcr,  Charles  Yardley,  artist,  was  born  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Nov.  25,  1850;  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  and  Munkacsy,  in  Paris;  opened  a  studio  in 
New  York  ;  his  specialties  are  genre  and  landscape: 


|  Ttir'ncr,  in  Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  in  Du  Page  co. 

Turner,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  615  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Vermilion  river  aud  Turkey  Ridge  creek. 
Surface,  undulating  prairie;  well  watered;  soil,  very 
rich.  Cap.  Parker.  Pop.  (1895)  11,837. 

Tiis'ran  Sira w.  (Manuf.)  The  split  stems  of  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  wheat  that  are  cultivated  for  straw  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Tuscany.  The  straw  is  sepa¬ 
rated,  after  bleaching,  at  the  first  joint  from  the  top, 
aud  the  upper  portion  only  is  woven  into  the  finest 
braids  and  hats. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  Nevada,  a  post-town  of  Elko  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,010. 

Tuscuni'bia,  in  Alabama,  a  city’,  cap.  of  Colbert  co.,  2 
m.  from  Sheffield ;  has  several  educational  institutions. 
Trade  center  of  an  agricultural  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,860. 

Tut'tle,  Daniel  Sylvester,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Windham,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1837  ;  graduated  from  Colum¬ 
bia  College  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1863  ;  was  appointed  missionary  bishop  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah  (1867)  ;  labored  for  many 
years  in  this  field,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the 
effectual  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Utah.  Later  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Missouri. 

Tweed,  William  Makcy,  politician,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  April  3,  1823  ;  was  elected  alderman  in  1852, 
and  from  that  date  was  prominent  in  municipal  affairs. 
As  commissioner  of  public  works  he  organized  the 
famous  “ring”  that  robbed  the  city  of  millions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  and  Charles  O’Conor  headed  a  reform  move¬ 
ment,  and  caused  the  arrest  of  T.  He  was  released  on 
a  bail-bond  of  $l,iXX»,000,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
State  Senate  while  the  trial  was  pending.  Finally 
(Nov.,  1873)  he  was  found  guilty  of  fraud, J  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  12  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  set  the  sentence  aside  ;  the  city  then  secured 
judgment  against  him  for  $6,000,000,  and  he  was  locked 
up  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail  in  default  of  a  $13,000,000  bond. 
He  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  Spain,  but  was  returned 
by  the  Spanish  government  and  again  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  died  April  12,  1878. 

Tw  o  Har'bors,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Lake 
co.,  on  Lake  Superior,  26  m.  E.  of  Duluth.  A  lake 
shipping  point  for  iron  ore.  Pop.  (1895)  1,934. 

Ty'ler,  Moses  Chit,  educator,  was  born  in  Griswold, 
Conn.,  Aug.  2, 1835 ;  graduated  from  Yale  (1857)  ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (I860)  ;  afterward  made  professor 
of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  until  1881,  when  be  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  History  at  Cornell  University. 

Tyn'dale,  William,  an  eminent  reformer  and  martyr, 
born  in  England,  in  1484.  He  was  ordained  priest 
about  1521,  but  left  England  in  1524,  having  incurred 
persecution  by  undertaking  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Going  to  Germany,  he  was  expelled  from 
Cologne,  and  finally  settled  in  Worms,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1526.  About  153U  be  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  in 
1533  published  two  revised  translations  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  1535,  at  English  instigation,  he  was 
arrested  for  heresy,  and  after  a  long  trial  was  strangled 
to  death  in  1536,  his  body  being  burned  at  the  stake. 

Tyndall.  John,  a  distinguished  physicist,  born  near 
Leighlin  Bridge,  Ireland,  Aug.  21,  1820.  After  work¬ 
ing  as  an  engineer  and  a  teacher  from  1844  to  1848 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg  (1848-51),  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  British  Royal  Society  (1852), 
and  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  (1853),  succeeding  Faraday  as  its  superin¬ 
tendent.  In  1856,  after  conducting  investigations  on 
the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism,  aud  on  the  polarity 
of  the  diamagnetic  force,  including  researches  on  the 
magneto-optic  properties  of  crystals,  and  the  relation 
of  magnetism  and  diamagnetism  to  molecular  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Huxley,  he  explored  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  beginning  a  study  which  he 
continued  afterward  with  important  results.  In  1859 
he  began  researches  into  the  nature  of  radiant  heat. 
These  studies,  together  with  Similar  investigations  of 
light  and  acoustics,  are  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known ;  he  gave  their  results  to  the  public  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  books  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  their 
style  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy'  of  thought.  Died 
Dec.  4,  1893. 

Tyiifc,  Stephen  Hioginson,  clergyman,  was  born  March 
1,  1790,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard; 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  (1821) ;  was  rector 
of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York,  /or  33  years.  He 
v’as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Low  Church  party,  and 
actively  interested  in  furthering  evangelical  w’ork.  He 
was  a  famous  pulpit  orator  and  platform  speaker,  and 
filled  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  the  church.  Died 
Sept.  4,  1885. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Hioginson,  Jr.,  w'as  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  28,1839;  educated  at  Williams  College,  and 
at  Alexandria  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1861.  He  was  rector  of  a  church  in  New  York  ;  an 
army  chaplain  in  1864;  organized  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  New  York  (1865) ;  was  publicly  censured 
for  preaching  in  a  Methodist  church  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  without  the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  rectors  of 
that  city.  He  afterv'ard  worked  in  evangelical  revival 
movements  in  New  York  city,  and  fearlessly  defended 
himself  against  the  criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  conservative  party.  Though  not  charged  with 
heresy  in  doctrines,  liis  independence  of  formal  restric¬ 
tions  was  a  cause  of  disaffection  between  rector  and 
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people,  and  T.  retired.  In  1881  he  went  to  Paris,  and  I 
engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business,  representing  a 
large  New  York  company. 

Typesetting  Machines'.  (Print.)  The  earliest 
recorded  patent  on  typesetting  machinery  was  filed 
in  the  British  Patent  Office,  in  1794.  Church,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  devised  a  machine  in  1822,  having  a  key¬ 
board,  the  manipulation  of  which  guided  freshly-cast 
type  to  a  central  point.  Delacambre  and  Young,  and 
Clan  and  Rosenberg,  patented  forms  in  1840 ;  also  Joseph 
Mazzini,  in  1843;  William  Martin,  in  1849;  Boule, 
Mitchel,  and  Carlland,  in  1853 ;  Simoucourt  and  Wi- 
borg,  in  1854 ;  Coulon,  in  1855 ;  Delacambre  and  Laden, 
in  1856.  Alden’s  machine  was  the  first  to  come  into 
practical  use,  being  employed  in  New  York  city  for  a 
few  years  on  book  work,  and  setting  about  3,000  ems 
per  hour,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  a  good  com¬ 
positor  will  accomplish  by  hand.  Several  attendants 
were  required,  however,  and  the  economy  effected  was 
slight.  Hattersley  produced  a  machine  a  little  later, 
which  was  used  to  some  extent.  The  type  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  by  the  manipulations  of  a  keyboard, 
and  pushed  out  by  pistons  to  a  guide-plate,  leading  to 
a  central  position,  where  a  continuous  line  was  formed, 
which  was  taken  in  sections  by  an  assistant  and  spaced 
into  lines  of  the  proper  length  by  hand.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  by  pushing  the  type,  a  line  at  a 
time,  from  an  inclined  galley,  the  nicks  on  the  body  of 
the  type,  different  for  each  character,  determining  the 
channel  in  which  each  one  was  deposited. 

The  principles  of  the  Alden  and  Hattersley  machines, 
in  improved  form,  appear  in  the  Thorne  and  in  the 
Empire  (formerly  called  the  Burr)  machines,  which 
are  in  extensive  use  to-day.  The  Thorne  was  the  first  to 
obtain  a  general  sale,  demonstrating  a  decided  economy 
over  hand-composition.  This  machine  combines  the 
distribution  and  composition  in  a  single  mechanism. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  an  upright  cylinder,  contain¬ 
ing  grooves  in  its  periphery,  each  groove  so  formed  as 
to  admit  only  the  character  bearing  corresponding 
nicks.  A  boy  supplies  dead  matter  (i.  e.,  type  that  has 
been  set  and  printed  from)  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  each  letter  drops  into  its  appropriate  groove  as  the 
cylinder  turns  around.  Composition  is  effected  by 
fingering  a  keyboard,  each  depression  of  a  key  releasing 
the  lowest  type  in  one  of  the  grooves,  and  allowing  it 
to  slide  to  its  position  in  the  line.  An  assistant,  called 
a  justifier,  withdraws  the  type  as  set  with  a  grab,  spaces 
it  into  lines,  “  leads  ”  the  matter  if  desired,  and  corrects 
superficial  errors.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Thorne 
are  now  completing  a  mechanism,  to  be  added  to  their 
machine,  for  effecting  the  automatic  justification  of  the 
lines,  doing  away  with  one  attendant.  Two  men  and 
a  boy  are  now  required,  and  a  speed  of  4,000  to  5,000 
ems  an  hour  is  common. 

The  Empire  machine  releases  the  type  from  upright 
channels  by  means  of  a  pusher,  so  that  they  slide  down 
an  inclined  pane  of  glass,  within  view  of  the  operator. 
The  keyboard-work  and  justification  are  practically 
similar  to  the  Thorne.  The  distribution  is  accomplished 
by  a  separate  machine,  working  automatically,  and 
watched  by  a  boy.  Speed,  4,000  to  5,000  ems  per  hour. 

The  Mergenthaler  linotype  is  not,  correctly  speaking, 
a  typesetting  machine,  as  it  does  not  set  type,  but 
instead  assembles  matrices  in  lines,  from  which  a  bar, 
called  a  linotype,  is  cast,  this  being  the  equivalent  of  a 
line  of  type.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  machines 
previously  mentioned  in  that  it  justifies  the  lines 
automatically,  requiring  but  one  operator,  whose 
speed  is  limited  only  by  ability  to  manipulate  the  1 


Fig.  3084. — the  linotype. 


keyboard  and  to  decipher  copy.  The  matrices  are 
contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  machine,  and  are 
carried  down  the  converging  grooves  as  the  keys  are 
touched.  When  a  space-key  is  struck,  a  pair  of  very 
thin  steel  wedges,  about  four  inches  long,  are  dropped 
into  the  line  of  matrices.  When  the  line  is  filled  with 
as  many  words  as  it  will  conveniently  contain,  the 
operator  touches  a  lever,  and  the  wedges  of  the  spaces 
are  closed  up,  spreading  the  matrices  to  the  exact 
length  of  the  desired  line.  The  machine  then  auto¬ 
matically  carries  the  line  of  matrices  to  the  mould- 


wheel,  where  it  is  made  to  form  the  face  of  the  mould, 
which  is  cast  in  a  linotype,  or  solid  line  of  type.  The 
matrices,  after  being  used,  are  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
the  machine,  and  worked  along  a  conveyor-screw, 
being  suspended  by  differently  grooved  teeth  in  the 
top  of  each  matrix.  These  teeth  cause  them  to  cling  J 
to  a  distributor-bar  until  they  arrive  at  the  proper 
groove,  when  they  drop  off,  and  are  ready  to  be  used 
again.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  machine  does 
not  require  to  be  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  one  character  than  may  possibly  be  contained  in  ! 


Fig.  3085. — lanston  monotype  casting  machine. 


three  or  four  lines,  which  are  traversing  the  machine 
at  the  same  time.  The  linotype  has  come  into  use  in 
all  the  large  newspaper  offices  of  the  world,  and  is 
now  entering  the  book  and  magaziue  field.  The  casts 
obtained  are  not  as  perfect  as  ordinary  foundry  type, 
but  they  have  much  improved  within  a  few  years. 

The  Rogers  typograph  is  a  machine  very  similar  to 
the  linotype,  having  been  introduced  in  1890,  and 
stopped  owing  to  infringement  of  Mergenthaler’s 
patents.  The  machine  is  less  complicated  than  the 
linotype,  accomplishing  its  distribution  by  simply  tip¬ 
ping  a  top  frame  and  allowing  the  matrices  to  slide 
back  on  the  same  wires  by  which  they  descended.  It 
is  understood  that  it  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
again  when  the  linotype  patents  expire.  The  monoline  i 
machine  and  several  others,  making  use  of  a  solid  bar 
of  metal  for  a  line,  have  also  been  projected,  and  are 
only  waiting  the  expiration  of  Mergenthaler’s  patent 
to  seek  a  market.  The  McMillan  typesetting  machine 
was  brought  out  in  1893,  and  consisted  of  three  distinct 
mechanisms — a  distributor,  typesetting  mechanism,  and 
justifier.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  of  its  com- 
plexit}',  it  never  came  into  general  use. 

The  Lanston  monotype  machine  is  entirely  different 
in  principle  from  any  of  those  so  far  described.  It  is 
comprised  in  two  parts,  viz.,  the  keyboard,  and  the  type¬ 
casting  and  composing  machine  ;  the  former  perforates 
a  record-strip  that,  when  carried  to  the  casting-machine, 
governs  all  the  movements  of  the  latter,  which  is  a 
purely  automatic  machine.  This  keyboard  is  made  up 
of  three  principal  parts  :  a  bank  of  keys,  corresponding 
with  the  charactere  in  the  font  of  types  used  ;  a  series 
of  punches,  and  a  scale  action,  registering  the  body 
sizes  of  the  types.  The  finger-pieces  include,  with  the 
various  characters  in  the  font,  three  sizes  of  space-types, 
subject  to  variation  in  body  widths  at  the  casting-ma¬ 
chine  to  secure  the  justification  of  the  lines.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  key  representing  the  character  to  be  used — 
whether  roman  or  italic,  cap  or  lower-case,  or  of  a  space 
type — and  its  depression  effect  the  perforation  of  a 
paper  ribbon  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  presented  to 
the  casting-machine,  they  will  cause  it  to  center  the 
matrix  of  the  character  represented  by  the  key  de¬ 
pressed.  Prior  to  working  upon  a  certain  measure,  the 
keyboard  operator  sets  an  index  to  the  number  of  ems 
required  per  line,  a  few  seconds  sufficing  to  effect  change 
of  measure.  He  next  strikes  the  keys,  as  he  would 
those  of  a  typewriter,  until  the  line  will  hold  no  more 
words  or  syllables.  Then  glancing  at  the  scale,  which 
has  automatically  calculated  the  space  remaining  in 
the  line,  he  strikes  one  or  more  justifying  keys,  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  scale.  These  justifying  keys  cause  such 
punches  to  be  made  in  the  record-strip  that,  when  it 
goes  to  the  casting-machine,  set  in  motion  machinery 
for  making  the  spaces  of  the  line  of  the  exact  extra 
thickness  required  to  space  it  perfectly.  The  perfora¬ 
tions  made  at  the  keyboard  of  any  selected  type  are  two 
in  number,  and  when  fed  through  the  casting-machine 


each  of  these  holes  puts  parts  in  motion  which  center 
the  matrix,  of  which  the  holes  and  the  key  that  made 
them  are  the  representatives.  These  matrices  are  car¬ 
ried  in  a  case  mounted  in  a  compound  slide,  the  parts 
of  which  move  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  By  an 
extreme  movement  of  three  inches,  with  a  minimum 
of  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  any  one  of  these  matrices 
may  be  centered,  and  in  so  doing  it  will  proceed  from 
its  normal  position  to  the  center  in  the  most  direct  line. 
The  matrices  are  all  positively  held  and  carried  both  to 
and  from  the  center,  and  can  be  moved  at  any  rate  of 
speed  desired.  After  being  centered,  the  matrix  is 
seated  upon  a  mould  of  novel  construction,  and  the  type 
is  cast  in  a  vertical  position,  the  flow  of  metal  from  the 
nozzle  being  directly  into  the  matrix,  which  is  first 
filled,  followed  instantly  by  the  occupation  of  the  body 
of  the  mould,  under  pressure,  thus  ensuring  good  casts. 
The  types  are  ejected  from  the  mould  into  a  carrier,  and 
are  positively  held  until  placed  in  the  line  in  the  galley, 
which,  upon  the  completion  of  any  line,  advances  to 
receive  the  next.  The  speed  of  the  casting-machine, 
which  is  automatic,  is  about  3,800  an  hour;  but  the 
speed  at  the  keyboard  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  operator. 

Paul  F.  Fox,  of  Chicago,  has  obtained  several  patents 
for  a  machine  of  his  invention.  It  is  designed  to  set 
foundry  type,  and  space  it  automatically,  employing 
but  one  operator.  At  the  top  is  a  compartment  used  as 
a  type  reservoir,  in  which  the  characters  are  disposed 
in  channels,  from  which  they  may  be  pushed  out  by 
a  set  of  levers  as  the  keyboard  is  operated.  When 
ejected  the  types  fall  on  an  endless  belt,  and  are  carried 
over  a  wheel  to  the  line-forming  mechanism.  A  cylin¬ 
drical  case  on  the  left,  set  at  a  slight  inclination,  con¬ 
tains  a  cylinder  filled  on  its  periphery  with  lengthwise 
slots,  each  of  which  may  hold  a  line  of  type.  There 
are  28  of  these  line-holding  slots,  but  only  3  are 
designed  to  hold  type  at  one  time.  One  slot  is  held  in 
position  at  the  top  opening  until  a  line  of  type  is  set 
therein,  when  it  moves  on  to  be  justified,  and  moves 
again  to  be  ejected  with  a  lead  onto  the  galley.  The 
justifying  is  accomplished  automatically  through  the 
use  of  compressible  crimped  spaces.  At  the  top  of  the 
machine  on  the  left  is  a  reel,  from  which  is  drawn  a 
strip  of  metal.  This  metal  is  cut  off  into  lengths  suit¬ 
able  for  spaces,  and  crimped  between  toothed  jaws. 
The  metal  used  is  quite  thin,  and  it  is  crimped  so  as  to 
occupy  considerable  space  in  the  line.  When  the 
operator  touches  a  space-key  one  of  these  crimped 
spaces  drops  into  place.  The  operator  oversets  his 
line  until  he  finishes  a  word  or  syllable,  then  pulls  a 
lever  and  goes  on.  This  overset  line  in  the  slot  of  the 
cylinder  is  then  compressed  by  a  sliding  piece  until  it 
is  the  exact  measure  desired.  It  is  obvious  that  a  line 
so  justified  must  be  springy,  hence  the  necessity  for 
“  leading  ”  the  matter  that  the  width  of  measure  may 
be  maintained  in  the  lock-up.  This  is  why  the  machine 
is  specially  adapted  for  leaded  composition,  such  as 
books.  If  used  on  a  newspaper,  the  matter  would  all 
have  to  be  set  leaded  or  part  leaded.  The  distribution 
is  accomplished  by  a  separate  mechanism. 

The  Calendoli  typesetting  machine  originated  in 
France,  but  is  patented  in  this  country.  It  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  There  are  15  alphabets  on  the 
keyboard,  so  arranged  that  all  the  common  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters,  as  found  in  short  words  and  syllables, 
as  “  ence,”  “  ing,”  “  dis,”  Ac.,  may  be  found  somewhere 
on  the  keyboard  in  proper  order,  permitting  them  to 


Fig.  3086. — linotype — distributing  mechanism. 


be  struck  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  fingers.  The 
keyboard,  being  so  large,  is  of  course  hard  to  memorize, 
but  when  learned  composition  proceeds  largely  by 
striking  syllables  rather  than  individual  letters,  so 
that  great  speed  is  expected.  The  Alden  machine,  of 
Brooklyn,  also  in  the  experimental  stage,  likewise  aims 
to  enable  the  compositor  to  obtain  syllables  at  each 
touch  of  the  keyboard,  having  the  letters  of  each  com¬ 
bination  similarly  nicked.  Numerous  other  type¬ 
setting  machines  are  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office. 
Probably  there  are  twenty  or  more  not  described  here. 
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Type' writing;  Machines'.  Henry  Mill,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  produce  a 
writing  machine,  his  patent  being  issued  in  1714.  The 
first  American  patent  was  granted  to  William  A.  Burt, 
in  1829.  Other  early  patents  were  those  of  Charles 
Thurber,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  1843,  and  A.  Ely  Beach, 
of  New  York,  1856.  The  first  really  practical  machine 
was  the  joint  work  of  three  Milwaukee  inventors, 
0.  L.  Slides,  S.  W.  Soule,  and  Carlos  Glidden,  produced 


Fig.  3087. — the  reminoton  typewriter. 


in  1886  and  1887,  and  subsequently  developed  into  the 
well-known  ltemingtou.  The  successful  machines  now 
in  use  are  of  four  distinct  types :  1.  Those  which,  like  the 
Bemingtou,  employ  type-bars  or  levers,  printing  at  a 
common  center,  through  a  shifting  ink-ribbon,  to  the 
paper,  clamped  on  a  cylindrical  carriage,  and  having 
several  characters  on  each  type-bar,  the  choice  of 
which  is  regulated  at  the  keyboard  by  a  shift.  2. 
Those  of  similar  mechanism,  but  having  only  one 
character  on  each  t.vpe-bar,  and  a  separate  key  for 
each  character.  3.  Those  machines,  resembling  the 
second  class,  which  employ  an  ink-pad  instead  of  a 
ribbon  as  an  ink  supply,  the  type  printing  direct  on 
paper.  4.  Those  machines  which  employ,  instead  of 
type-bars,  a  type-wheel,  or  cylinder,  or  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  on  which  the  characters  are  grouped,  and 
printed  by  bringing  the  proper  portion  of  the  wheel, 
or  cylinder,  &c.,  opposite  the  paper  at  the  instant  that 
a  hammer  is  depressed  to  give  the  impression. 

The  Kemington  and  Densmore  are  machines  of  the 
first-named  class,  and  a  description  of  the  Kemington 
will  suffice  for  them  all.  The  No.  6  model  employs  40 
keys,  two  of  which  are  shifts,  and  a  space-bar.  The 
ink-ribbon  rolls  and  unrolls  in  either  direction,  and 
the  carriage  may  be  set  to  any  point  by  the  aid  of  a 
scale,  or  may  be  returned  to  the  starting  point,  and 
rotated  for  the  spacing  of  a  lino  with  a  single  move¬ 
ment.  Envelope  guides,  marginal  stops,  and  a  marginal 
release  button  are  among  the  minor  conveniences. 
The  advantages  of  this  class  of  machines  are  a  small 
keyboard,  with  correspondingly  reduced  number  of 
type-bars,  and  slight  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Caligraph  and  Smith-Premier  are  machines  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  second  class,  having  a  key  for  every  character.  | 


The  Smith-Premier  has  a  detachable  platen,  and  paper- 
feeding  mechanism,  with  numerous  minor  convenient 
adjustments,  besides  a  line-locking  mechanism  and 
carriage  stops  that  are  very  uselul  in  writing  columns 
of  figures  and  the  like.  This  class  ot  machines  presents 
the  advantage  of  saving  the  time  of  manipulating 
shifts. 

The  Yost  is  typical  of  the  third  class,  resembling  the 
Smith-Premier,  but  having,  in  place  of  a  travelling 
ribbon,  through  which  the  type  must  strike  to  the 
paper,  a  circular  ink-pad,  on  which  the  type  rest  when 
not  in  use,  so  that  when  they  are  impressed  against 
the  paper  the  printing  is  direct,  securing  a  clearness  of 
outline  not  possible  on  a  ribbon  machine. 

The  Hammond  is  among  the  best  known  of  the  fourth 
class,  having  the  type-faces  on  two  segments,  which 
are  stopped  opposite  the  printing  point  by  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  keys,  while  a  hammer  effects  the  printing 
through  a  rubber  strip.  An  ink-ribbon  is  used,  but  no 
scale.  Others  of  this  class  use  an  ink-pad.  The  Crandall, 
Blickensderfer,  &c.,  use  a  type-cylinder.  All  the 
machines  of  this  class  give  good  alignment,  and  most 
of  them  maintain  the  writing  almost  wholly  in  sight. 
The  type-wheels  wear  out,  however,  and  have  to  be 
replaced.  Within  a  few'  years  several  machines,  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  of  these  classes,  have  made  a  point  of 
arranging  the  carriages  so  as  to  bring  the  writing  as 
much  as  possible  into  sight,  so  that  the  operator  can 
see  exactly  what  he  is  doing.  The  Bar-lock  and  the 
Williams  are  conspicuous  examples  of  these.  There 
are  also  several  cheap,  almost  toy,  forms  of  typewriters, 
which  are  operated  with  one  hand,  by  simple  mechan¬ 
ism.  These  are  very  slow,  but  most  of  them  do  good 
printing,  and  serve  to  effect  legible  writing,  even  if 
they  do  not  save  time. 


e  size  of  paper  which  may  be  handled,  some  of  them 
taking  in  any  width  at  all;  in  the  convenience  with 
which  the  paper  can  be  handled  or  brought  to  a  certain 
point  for  corrections;  in  accessibility  to  the  type-faces, 
for  cleaning,  &c. ;  in  the  touch,  or  extent  and  force 
required  for  depression  of  the  keys;  in  the  possibility 
of  duplicating  several  copies  by  means  of  carbon  paper; 
in  the  nuisance  resulting  from  striking  two  keys  at 
once,  and  in  many  other  details. 


Fig.  3088. — the  hammond  typewriter. 

In  the  earlier  machines  employing  type-bars  there 
was  some  annoyance  because  of  occasional  errors  in  the 
alignment  of  the  characters,  the  type-bars  failing  to 
score  at  the  exact  center.  This  has  been  overcome  in 
some  machines  by  means  of  guides,  and  in  others  by 
making  very  wide  bearings  on  which  the  bars  are 
swung.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  machines  as 
to  the  amount  of  noise  resulting  from  working,  also  in 


Fig.  3089. — the  yost  typewriter. 

The  speed  maintained  on  the  leading  machines  is 
very  similar,  appearing  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
ability  of  the  operator.  A  few  weeks’  practice  will  give 
almost  anyone  a  speed  of  35  or  40  words  a  minute,  but 
many  of  the  makers  claim  records  of  three  times  this 
speed.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  person  can 
write  more  than  twice  as  fast  with  a  machine  than 
with  the  pen,  with  the  added  advantage  of  insuring 
legibility,  and  thus  avoiding  errors.  Some  typewritists 
manipulate  their  keyboards  with  a  single  finger  of 
each  hand,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  greatest 
speed  is  to  be  obtained  by  using  all  the  fingers  and 
thumbs,  distributing  them  over  the  keyboard,  and  play¬ 
ing  somewhat  as  piano  keys  are  played,  except  that  no 
two  characters  can  tie  struck  at  the  same  instant.  The 
work  of  the  typewriter  presents  some  peculiar  differences 
from  ordinary  printing.  In  all  machines  the  travel 
of  the  carriage  is  the  same  for  each  letter,  and  as  a 
result  the  thin  letters,  as  i  and  1,  occupy  the  same  space 
as  the  broad  letters,  w  and  m.  This  has  necessitated  a 
somewhat  peculiar  formation  of  the  characters  iu  the 
endeavor  to  produce  uniformity  of  appearance.  There 
is  no  attempt  in  any  of  the  machines  to  space  out 
betw'een  the  words  so  that  each  line  shall  end  evenly, 
as  in  type-printing,  and  the  ragged  appearance  of  the 
lines  at  the  right  end  has  not  been  considered  objec¬ 
tionable.  During  the  past  20  years  typewriters  have 
come  into  common  use  in  business  houses,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  commercial  correspondence  is  written  on 
the  machines,  while  newspaper  writers,  authors,  and 
copyists  use  them  to  a  great  extent.  ' 


u. 

ULCE 


ULTR 


U(yu)  is  the  twenty-first  letter  and  fifth  vowel  of  the 
Knglish  alphabet.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  vowel  o,  being  pronounced,  like  it,  by  a  round 
configuration  of  the  lips,  but  in  the  case  of  u,  with  a 
greater  extrusion  of  the  under  lip.  The  sound  of  u  is 
short  in  tun,  tub,  must,  but  long  in  tune,  tube,  Ac.  In 
some  cases  it  is  acute,  rather  than  long,  as  in  flute, 
brute;  in  others  it  is  obscure,  as  nature,  venture.  At 
the  beginning  of  words  it  is  often  sounded  as  if  preceded 
by  y,  as  in  union,  university.  It  frequently  interchanges 
with  a.  e,  i,  and  o.  V  and  v  were  long  regarded  as  one 
letter,  and  were  used  indiscriminately  the  one  for  the 
other:  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  they 
came  to  be  distinguished,  and  it  has  since  been  regarded 
as  a  vowel,  and  rasa  consonaut.  As  an  abbreviation, 
If.  S.  stands  for  United  States:  V.  C ,  for  Urbis  Omditse 
(anno),  from  the  building  of  the  city  (Rome);  Ult.,  for 
ultimo,  in  the  last  month. 

rana|)u.  ( oo-a-na-poo', )  or  Anapu,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  ParA  River  S.  of  the  Island  of  Marajo,  after  a 
N.  course  of  400  m. 

1'atu'ina.  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Parii.  flows  into  the 
Amazons  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Silves,  after  a  S.S.E.  course  of 
350  m. 

Ubatuba.  ( omba-too’ba ,)  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov. 

of  Sao  Paulo,  100  m.  N.E.  of  Santos  ;  pop.  abt.  7.000. 
Ubeila,  ( oo-bai’da ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  26  m.  N.E.  of 
Jaen. 

rbera'va,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Minas-Ge- 
raes:  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Uberliiijr'eii,  »  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  an  arm 
of  Lake  Constance,  8  m.  from  Constance. 

Ubiquity,  (-bik’wi-te,)  n.  [Fr.  ubiqniU,  from  Lat. 
ubique,  everywhere.]  Omnipresence;  existence  in  all 
places  or  everywhere  at  the  same  time ;  as,  the  ubiquity 
of  God. 

Ubrique,  ( oo'bre-ka  t,)  a  to  wn  of  Spain,  45  m.  from  Cadiz; 
pop.  6,000. 

U'ehee  Aii'na.  now  Euchee  Anna,  in  Florida,  a  post¬ 
village,  former  cap.  of  Walton  co. 

U<l'<le*’«  n-  [A.  S.  uder ;  Ger.  enter ;  Lat.  uber;  Gr. 
outhar.]  The  bag,  or  glandular  organ  of  cows  and 
other  female  mammalia,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 
(Jttdevalla,  ( ood-val’la,)a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bohusland,  situated  on  a  deep  bay  of  the  Cattegat., 
It  has  a  convenient  harbor.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  snuff,  and  leather.  Pop.  4.500. 

Udell',  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Appanoose  co.;  pop.  in  1869,  820. 
I'rfilie,  (i ofhde'nai ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  1  enetia.on  the 
canal  of  La  Roja,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Venice,  and  40  m.  from 
Trieste.  Manuf.  Silks.  Pop.  26,116. 

Udol'pho,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Slower  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  675. 

Udom  eter,  n.  [Lat.  udus,  wet,  and  Gr.  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  Rain-gauge,  q.  v. 

Uff'lily,  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner. 

Ujf'liness,  ra.  [From  ugly.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
ugly  ;  total  lack  of  beauty  ;  deformity  or  unsightliness 
of  person:  as.  old  age  and  ugliness  have  their  advan¬ 
tages. —  Moral  depravity;  turpitude  of  mind;  loath¬ 
someness  of  character; —also,  malevolence  or  peevish¬ 
ness  of  disposition  ;  as,  the  ugliness  of  an  action. 
Ujr'ly,  a.  (comp,  uglier  ;  superl.  ugliest.)  [A.  S.  oga, 
dread;  Icel.  ogna.  to  inspire  terror.]  Frightful  of  aspect; 
deformed  in  person  ;  unsightly;  forbidding  to  the  view; 
contrary  to  beauty:  hateful  or  odious  to  the  sight;  as, 
an  ugly  woman.  —  Cross-grained;  malevolent;  full  of 
spleen,  rancor,  or  ill-nature;  as,  an  ugly  temper. 
Ug-liano,  (ool-ya'no,)  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  opposite 
the  city  of  Zara,  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  14  m.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  2. 

Ufflitell,  ( oog’litch ,)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt. 

of  Jaroslav, on  the  Volga,  60  m.  from  Jaroslav  .  pop.  9,000. 
Thnree,  or  Uwharie,  (yu-har'ree,)  a  river  of  .V.  Carolina, 
rises  in  Randolph  co.,  aud  enters  the  Yadkin  River  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Uhlan,  Ulan,  ( ob'Ian ,)  n.  [Pol.  hulan,  from  Turk. 
ogldn,  a  youth.]  The  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of 
militia  among  the  modern  Tartars. 

(Mil.)  The  term  bestowed  on  a  kind  of  light  cavalry 
employed  in  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  German  armies, 
armed  with  lances,  and  corresponding  to  the  regiments 
of  lancers  in  the  English,  French,  and  Belgian  services. 
Utl'lerville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Bucks  co. 
Uh'riclisville,  in  Ohio,  a  city  ot  Tuscarawas  co.,  luO 
in.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  4,150. 

Uin  ta,  iu  Wyoming,  a  AV.  co.,  forming  the  entire  west¬ 
ern  section  of  the  State,  aud  bordering  on  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Montana ;  area,  14,830  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  the  northern  end  is  the  tamous 
Yellowstone  Park.  It  has  extensive  deposits  of  excel¬ 
lent  coal,  which  is  mined  to  the  extent  of  about  $2, 500,- 
000  annually.  Cap.  Evanstou.  Pop.  (1897)  8,500. 
l  ileiillllge  (oi' ten-hay) ,  a  town  ol  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  18  m.  from  Port  Elizabeth  ;  has  an  active  trade 
with  both  it  and  Graham’s  Town.  Pop.  unascertained. 
Ujbeli,  or  Satorallia,  a  town  of  Hungary,  9  m.  from 
Zemplin.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Pop.  7,000. 
Ukase',  n.  [Rub.]  An  ordinance  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  which  has  the  force  of  law-  in  his  dominions. 
Uki'ali.  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 

of  Mendocino  co.,  about  90  m.  AV.  of  Marysville. 
Cla'o,  or  Ulloa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ozaukee 
co.,  about  22  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 


Ulcerable,  (ul’ser-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  become  ulcerated. 

Ul'cerate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ulcerir ;  Lat.  ulcero,  ulceratus.] 
To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers. 

. — v.  n.  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to  become  ulcerous. 

Ulcera'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  An  unhealthy  action, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  abraded  surface  secret¬ 
ing  pus,  more  or  less  pure  or  healthy.  Ulceration  of  the 
bones  is  a  disease  always  sure  to  result  in  necrosis,  or 
the  death  of  the  bone.  Ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  ulcer. 

Ul'cerative,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

Ulcered,  (ul’serd,)  a.  Having  become  an  ulcer;  ul¬ 
cerated. 

Ul'eerous,  a.  [Fr.  ulcereux.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  an  ulcer. — Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers. 

Ul'cerously,  adv.  In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

Ul'cerousness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  ulcerous. 

Ulcofauliacli'ee,  or  Alcofauhatchee,  a  river  of 
Georgia,  rises  in  Gwinnett  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Ocmulgee  River  between  Butts  and  Jasper  cos. 

Ule,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  supposed  to  be  Castilloa  elastica, 
order  Artocarpacete,  from  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
in  Mexico. 

I'lealiorg',  (o'ie-a-borg,)  a  seaport  town  of  Russian  Fin¬ 
land,  on  the  river  Ulea,  situated  on  a  peninsula  running 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  70  m.  from  Tornea;  Lat.  65° 
18'  N.,  Lon.  24°  40'  E.  It  exports  tar,  pitch,  fish,  butter, 
and  salted  meats.  Pop.  6,000. 

U'lea-Trask',  a  lake  of  Finland,  50  m.  from  Uleaborg, 
35  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10.  It  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  by  the  river  Ulea. 

Ule'ma,  n.  [Ar.,  the  wise  men,  pi.  of  alim,  wise.]  In 
Turkey,  the  college 
or  corporation  com¬ 
posed  of  the  three 
classes  of  the  hie¬ 
rarchy — the  imaums, 
or  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  the  muftis,  or 
doctors  of  law ;  the 
cadis,  or  administra¬ 
tors  of  justice.  The 
Sheihh-ul-Jslam,  or 
mufti  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  is  the  president 
of  the  whole  body. 

UTex,n.(Bo<.)  A  gen. 
of  European  prickly 
shrubs,  order  Paba- 
cese.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  two-parted  calyx 
bearing  two  minute  branches  at  the  base,  and  their 
turgid  few  seeded  legume.  U.  Europxus,  the  Common 
Furze,  AVhin,  or  Gorse,  is  common  iu  England. 

Ullage,  (ul’laj,)n.  (Cbm.)  Ill  the  gauging  of  liquors,  the 
quantity  which  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 

Ullin,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  20  m.  N. 
of  Cairo. 

Ulloa,  or  Ulua,  (ool-yo’a,)  iu  Central  America,  a  river 
of  Honduras,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  after  a 
N.N.W.  course  of  160  m. 

Ulls'water,  or  Ulleswater,  a  lake  of  England, 

between  the  cos.  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  9 
m.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  1  m.  Its  S.AV.  extrem¬ 
ity  is  overlooked  by  the  mountain  Helvellyn.  It  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  famous  “  Lake  District.” 

(Jim,  (oolm,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wiirtemberg,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  on  a  declivity, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  the  city  is  very 
strongly  fortified,  of  great  age,  aud  has  many  quaint 
and  curious  streets, and  buildings,  many  of  the  tall 
houses  forming  the  narrow  irregular  streets  being  con- 


Pig.  2547.  —  furze. 

( V.  Europceut.) 


Fig.  2548.  —  cathedral  of  ulm. 

stituted  of  wood,  and  most  elaborately  carved.  The 
cathedral  (Fig.  2548)  is  the  great  object  of  admiration, 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  Gothic  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  buildings  iu  Germany.  The  tombs,  stained  windows, 
aod  shrines,  oak  carvings,  and  paintings  in  oil  by  the 
early  German  masters,  which  adorn  the  interior,  make 
the  cathedral  of  Ulm  in  every  respect  unique.  Manuf. 
Linen,  silks,  paper,  leather,  tobacco,  porcelain,  and 
playing-cards. 


Fig.  2549. 

THE  WHITE  ELM. 
(£7.  Americanus.) 


Ulma'cese,  n.pl.  [Lat.  ulmus,  the  elm.]  (Bot.)  An 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Bhamnales,  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  with  alternate  scabrous  leaves  and  perfect 
or  unisexual  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  the  N.  region* 
of  the  world.  There  are  nine  genera  and  about  60  spe¬ 
cies,  some  being  valuable  timber  trees.  See  Ulmus. 

Ull'maiinite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  nickel  and 
antimony ;  the  latter  often  partly  replaced  by  arsenic. 
It  generally  occurs  massive,  with  a  grauular  structure ; 
or  disseminated,  and  is  of  a  gray  color  inclining  to  tin- 
white  or  steel-gray:  opaque  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Ul'mic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Humic  Acid,  q.  v. 

Ulmine,  (ul’mXn.)  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  See  Humus. 

Ul'imis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Elm,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Llmaceie.  The  American  Elm,  or  AYhite  Elm, 
U.  Americanus  (Fig.  2549),  is  a 
majestic  tree,  common  in  the 
Northern.  Middle,  and  AVestern 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
forest,  but  often  grows  sponta¬ 
neously  in  open  fields,  where  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
long,  pendulous  branches.  The 
trunk,  with  a  diameter  of  3-5  ft., 
towers  to  the  height  of  30,  50, 
and  even  70  ft.,  perfectly  straight 
and  naked,  when  it  divides  into 
2  or  more  primary  branches. 

These  ascend,  gradually  spread¬ 
ing,  and  repeatedly  dividing  into 
other  long,  flexible  limbs  bend¬ 
ing  in  broad,  graceful  curves.  It 
is  a  great  favorite  as  a  shade 
tree,  and  is  frequently  seen  rear¬ 
ing  its  stately  form  and  casting 
its  deep  shade  over  the  “  sweet 
homes”  of  our  Northern  States. 

Leaves  short-stalked,  oval-acu¬ 
minate,  doubly  denticulate,  and 
4-5'  long.  The  veins  are  quite  regular  and  prominent. 
Flowers  small,  purplish,  collected  into  small,  terminal 
clusters,  and  appearing  in  April,  before  the  leaves. 
Fruit  flat,  fringed  with  a  dense  down.  The  wood  is 
tough  and  strong,  but  not  easily  wrought ;  used  for  the 
naves  of  wheels,  &c.  (  Wood.) —  If.  fulva,  the  Slippery 
elm,  is  also  an  American  species,  common  in  woods  and 
low  grounds,  in  New  England  and  Canada.  Its  inner 
bark  is  employed  as  a  demulcent  for  both  internal  and 
external  use.  AYhen  ground,  it  forms  an  excellent 
emollient  poultice. 

Ul'na,  7i.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  elenef]  (Anal.)  The  layer 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  (12,  Fig.  2375).  It 
forms  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  is  articulated  by  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  hinge-joint  to  the  humerus,  and  to  the  radius; 
and  below  to  the  radius  and  to  th“  bones  of  the  wrist. 

Ulrici  (ool-re'tse),  Hermann,  a  German  philosopher  and 
author,  born  March  23, 1806.  He  studied  law,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature  aud  philosophy,  aud  was 
appoiuted  to  a  professorship  at  Halle  in  1834,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  Jan.  11, 1884.  He  wrote  numer¬ 
ous  works,  several  of  them  being  studies  of  Shakespeare. 

Ulte'rior,  a.  [I  .at.  comp,  of  obsolete  alter,  beyond.] 
Being  or  situated  beyond  or  on  the  further  side  of  any 
Lne  or  boundary ; — opposed  to  citerior,  or  hither. 

— More  distant  or  remote;  further;  following  after;  as, 
ulterior  measures,  ulterior  propositions. 

Ulte'riorly,  adv.  Iu  an  ulterior  manner. 

Ultimately.  adv.  Finally;  at  last;  in  the  end. 

Ult  ima  tion,  n.  State  of  being  ultimate;  finality. 

Ultimatum,  n.  ;  pi.  Ultimata.  In  diplomacy,  the 
final  conditions  offered  by  a  government  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  its  dispute  with  another  ;  the  final  propositions, 
conditions,  or  terms  offered  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty;  any 
final  offer,  proposition,  or  condition. 

Ul'timo,  n.  [Lat.]  The  last  month  before  the  present; 
—  opposed  to  proximo;  as,  on  the  20th  ultimo ;  —  com¬ 
monly  abbreviated  ult. 

Ultra.  A  Latin  prefix,  denoting  beyond,  on  the  other 
side,  in  connection  with  words  having  relation  to  place; 
as,  ultramontane,  ultramarine,  &c. —  In  other  relations, 
it  bears  the  significance  of  extreme,  exceedingly,  beyond 
what  is  common,  usual,  natural,  or  proper ;  as,  ultra- 
conservative,  u/tra-republican,  t/Kra-Catholic,  &c. 

— a.  Radical;  extreme;  having  a  tendency  to  go  beyond 
others,  or  past  the  proper  limit;  as.  ultra  ideas. 

— n.  An  ultraist.  Ultra  Vires  (Law),  beyond  one’s  power. 

Ul'traism,  (-ism,)  n.  [Fr.  uliraisme.]  The  principles  of 
those  who  strive  to  carry  out  radical  reform,  or  any  ex¬ 
treme  measure  of  civil,  domestic,  or  ecclesiastical  policy. 

Ul  traist,  n.  One  who  goes  to  extremes  in  anything, 
especially  in  political  or  religious  matters;  a  radical; 
an  ultra. 

Ultramarine,  (7d-trd-md-reen',)  n.  A  blue  pigment, 
highly  valued  for  the  purity,  delicacy,  and  permanency 
of  its  color,  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
precious  stone  lapis  lazuli,  by  a  tedious  process.  The 
stone  was  first  calcined,  and  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  the  heated  fragments  being  quenched 
in  vinegar  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  friable. 
They  were  next  levigated  for  many  days,  with  a  thin 
syrup  of  honey  and  dragon’s  blood,  after  which  a  resi¬ 
nous  paste  was  formed,  and  the  U.  extracted  by  suspen¬ 
sion  in  hot  water.  True  TJ.  is  but  rarely  used  in  the 
present  day,  being  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
artificial  pigment,  which  is  manufactured  iu  large  quai> 
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tities  in  France  and  Germany.  The  ingredients  used  by 
different  makers  are  trade  secrets;  they,  however,  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  china-clay,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  soda,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
proportions  differing  according  to  the  shade  of  color  de¬ 
sired.  The  chemical  composition  of  U.  still  remains  in 
great  obscurity.  Many  analyses  have  been  published, 
but  all  widely  differing  in  their  results.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever.  seems  pretty  certain,  that  the  tone  of  color  depends 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  combined  sulphur  in  the  pig¬ 
ment.  the  light  blue  variety  containing  6  to  8  per  cent., 
the  darker,  as  much  as  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  most 
probable  conclusion  come  to  as  to  its  composition  seems 
to  be  that  of  Brunner,  who,  from  very  exact  analyses  of 
the  real  and  artificial  material,  considers  it  to  consist 
of  silicate  of  alumina,  colored  witli  variable  proportions 
of  sulphide  of  sodium.  Green  U.  is  said  to  be  blue  U. 
which  has  not  been  roasted 

Ultramarine  ashes.  (Paint.')  The  residue  of  lapis- 
lazuli  from  which  ultramarine  has  been  extracted,  and 
varying  in  color  from  dull  gray  to  blue.  Although  not 
equal  in  beauty,  and  inferior  in  strength  of  color,  to 
ultramarine,  they  are  extremely  useful  pigments,  af¬ 
fording  grays  much  more  pure  and  tender  than  such  as 
are  composed  of  biack  and  white,  or  other  blues,  and 
better  suited  to  the  pearly  tints  of  flesh,  foliage,  the 
grays  of  skins,  the  shadows  of  draperies,  &c,  in  which 
the  old  masters  were  wont  to  employ  them.  The  brighter 
sorts  of  ultramarine  ashes  are  more  properly  pale  ultra- 
marines,  and  of  tho  class  of  blue ;  the  inferior  are 
called  mineral  gray. 

fit  rainon  tune.  a.  [Fr.  ultramontain,  from  Lat. 
ultra ,  and  montanus  —  mans,  mountain.]  Being  beyond 
the  mountain  or  mountains,  that  is,  specifically,  beyond 
the  Alps,  as  viewed  from  Rome ;  thus  France,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Italy,  is  an  ultramontane  country. 

( Eccl ■)  Belonging  to  that  party  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  which  assigns  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
papal  prerogatives. 

— n.  One  who  resides  beyond  the  mountains,  that  is,  the 
Alps;  a  foreigner;  an  alien. — In  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
one  of  the  Ultramontane  party. 

f  Itramon'tanism, (-im,) n.  [Fr.  ultramontanisme.] 
(Eccl.)  The  term  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who, 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  maintain  the  most  advanced 
notions  of  papal  supremacy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
principles  of  those  who  hold  that  the  authority  of  a 
general  council  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  Pope ;  —  the 
name  thus  used  by  those  living  N.  of  the  Alps,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  theologians  of 
Italy,  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  were  considered  more 
favorable  to  ultra-papal  doctrine  than  the  Cismontaneec- 
elesiastics  of  France  and  Germany.  The  school  opposed  to 
U.  is  called  the  Gallican,  and  their  doctrines  Gallicanism. 

f  Itramon'taiiist,  n.  One  of  the  Ultramontane  party 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  an  advocate  of  Ultramontauism ; 
—  also  called  Ultramontane. 

f Itramun'flane,  a.  [Lat.  ultra ,  and  mundus,  the 
world.  See  Mundane.]  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  mundane  system. 

f  ltra-trop'ical,  a.  [Ultra  and  tropical.]  Being  be¬ 
yond,  or  outside  of,  the  tropics  or  tropical  regions ;  — 
opposed  to  intertropical ;  also,  denoting  a  temperature 
warmer  than  that  of  the  tropics. 

f  l'ulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  ululare.]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or 
wolf,  (r.) 

f  luiatton,  (-la’shun,)  n.  [Lat.  ululatio.]  The  howling, 
as  of  a  wolf  or  dog. 

Ul'verstone,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Lancaster.  Manuf.  Cottons,  linens,  ropes,  hats, 
and  woollen  yarn.  Pop.  8,000. 

Ulysses,  (u-lis’seez.)  [Lat. ;  Gr.  Odysseus.]  ( Heroic  Hist.) 
One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  heroes.  U.  was 
the  king  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  small  Ionian  isles,  the 
husband  of  the  exemplary  Penelope,  and  father  of  Tele- 
machus.  U.  was  not  only  a  prudent  warrior,  but  a  sage 
counsel  lor,  and  was  as  much  honored  in  the  general  con¬ 
ference  as  he  was  valued  in  the  field  for  his  military  skill, 
ready  expedients,  and  undaunted  courage.  When  the 
Greeks  undertook  the  Trojan  War,  U.,  after  long  declin¬ 
ing  to  join  the  alliance,  at  last  consented,  and,  embark¬ 
ing  his  small  but  picked  band,  set  sail  for  the  Phrygian 
shores.  During  the  war  he  acted  a  prominent  part ;  he 
induced  Achilles  to  return  to  the  camp,  slaughtered  the 
sleeping  Thracians  in  their  tents,  entered  Troy  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  carried  off  the  palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  embarked  on  board  his  fleet, 
with  his  followers,  to  return  to  his  wife  and  kingdom ; 
but  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  carrying  off  the  palladium, 
defeated  all  his  efforts  to  regain  his  native  country,  and 
for  twenty  years,  by  adverse  winds  and  fearful  storms, 
made  him  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  At  length, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  he  regained  his  island 
home,  and  found  his  faithful  and  still  beautiful  Pene¬ 
lope  surrounded  by  a  host  of  importunate  suitors. 
Having  by  stratagem  obtained  an  entrance  into  his 
palace,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  riotous  suitors,  U. 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  to  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
and  to  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  a  child.  After  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  a  natural  son  of  U.,  not  know¬ 
ing  Ithaca  was  part  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  landed 
in  the  island  at  the  head  of  a  lawless  band,  and,  begin¬ 
ning  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  U.  hastened  to  meet 
the  invader;  when,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  he  fell 
by  the  sword  of  his  son.  The  adventures  encoun¬ 
tered  by  E7ion  his  return  voyage  form  the  subject  of 
Homer’s  poem  of  the  Odyssey. 

Cly  s'ses.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Tompkins  co.,  9 
rn.  N.W.  of  Ithaca. 

Ulys'ses.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
co.,  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Coudersport. 


U'niA.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  One  of  the  principal  names 
of  the  consort  of  the  god  Siva.  She  is  also  usually 
designated  under  the  names  Kali,  Durgd,  Devi,  Pdr- 
vati,  Bhavdni,  Ac.  The  myths  relating  to  this  god¬ 
dess,  who  is  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  India  — 
particularly,  however,  in  Bengal  —  are  met  with  in 
the  great  epic  poems  and  Puranas,  in  poetical  works, 
such  as  the  Kumdrasambhava,  and  in  modern  popu¬ 


lar  compositions;  but  the  text-book  of  her  worshippers 
is  the  Devimdhdtmya,  or  1  the  majesty  of  Devi  ’ —  a  cele¬ 
brated  portion  of  the  Markandeya  Purana,  considered 
to  be  of  special  holiness  by  the  worshippers  of  this  god¬ 
dess,  and  in  w  hich  are  narrated  the  martial  feats  of  tho 
goddess.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  in  the  destruction 
by  her  of  two  demons,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  who  had 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  god  Brahman;  the  de¬ 
mon  Mahisha,  or 
Mahishasura,  who 
having  conquered 
all  the  gods,  had 
expelled  them  from 
heaven  ;  moreover, 
in  beruefeating  the 
army  of  Chadna 
and  Munda,  two 
demon-servants  of 
Su  mbhauud  Nis  um- 
bha.  She  is  often 
represented  (Fig. 

2550)  holding  the 
severed  head  of 
Chaudain  her  hand, 
with  the  heads  of 
his  soldiers  formed 
into  a  garland  sus¬ 
pended  from  her 
neck,  and  their 
hands  wreathed 
into  a  covering 
round  her  loins  — 
the  only  covering 
shehas  in  theimage 
constructed  for  the 
pdjd.  The  worship 
of  Kali  (i.  e.,  the 
Black),  to  which 
the  narrative  (of 
her  victory  over 
Chauda  and  Mun¬ 
da)  has  given  rise, 
is  considered  by 
the  Hindoos  them-  Fig.  2550.  —  KALI,  OR  UMA. 

selves  as  embody¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  tamas,  or  darkness.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  delighting  in  the  slaughter  of  her  foes,  though 
capable  of  kindlier  feeling  to  her  friends.  She  is,  how¬ 
ever.  styled  the  Black  Goddess  of  Terror,  frequenting 
cemeteries,  and  presiding  over  terrible  sprites,  fond  of 
bloody  sacrifices  ;  and  her  worship  taking  place  in  the 
darkest  night  of  the  month.  See  Thug. 

Umatilla,  in  Oregon,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  washed  by  Columbia,  Umatilla,  and  John 
Day  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Blue  Mountains.  Soil, 
productive  in  the  valleys.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Pendleton. 
Pop.  (1897)  15,000. — A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Umatilla 
rivers,  100  m.  N.E.  of  The  Dalles. 

Umbel,  n.  [Lat.  umbel  hi,  dim.  of  unibra,  shade;  Fr. 
ambelle.]  (Bot.)  See  Inflorescence. 

Unibel'lales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  epigynous  exogens.  Diag.  Dichlamydeous  polypet- 
alous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and  a  small  embryo 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  The  alliance  in¬ 
cludes  5  orders  —  Apiace,®,  Araliace^,  Cornaceas,  Ha- 
MAMELIDACEAB,  and  Bruniack.e. 

Um'bellate,  Um'bellated,  a.  (Bot.)  Umbel-like; 
producing  umbels. 

Um'bellet,  Um'bullule,  ti.  (Bot.)  A  little  or 
partial  umbel. 

Umbel'lifer,  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant. 

Umbeilif  'era?,  n. pi.  Same  as  Apiacea;,  q.v. 

Umbelliferous,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  or  producing 
umbels. 

Um'ber,  n.  [Fr.  ombre.]  (Min.)  Two  distinct  sub¬ 
stances  are  used  as  pigments  under  this  name.  One  is 
a  variety  of  Peat  or  Brown  Coal,  large  beds  of  which 
are  worked  near  Cologne,  and  which  is  said  to  be  largely 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  snuff ;  the  other,  called  Turk¬ 
ish  umber,  is  a  variety  of  ochreous  iron-ore  (Limonite), 
composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  of  48 
per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  20  peroxide  of  manganese, 
12  silica,  5  alumina,  and  15  water. 


(ZoSl.)  An  African  bird,  Scopus  umhretta,  of  the  family 
Ardeidse,  of  an  umber  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
crow.  —  Also,  a  fish  —  the  Grayling,  q.  v. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  umber ;  dark-brown  ; 
dark-colored. 


— v.  a.  To  stain  with  umber ;  hence,  to  shade ;  to  darken. 
Um'bery,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  umber. 
Umbil'ic,  Umbilical.  a.  [Lat.  umbilicus,  tho 
navel.]  Pertaining  to  the  nave). 

U  cord.  (Anat.)  See  Navel.  —  (Bot.)  (Called  also 
funicular  cord.)  An  elongation  of  the  placenta  in  the 
form  of  a  small  thread,  by  which  the  seeds  are  some¬ 
times  attached,  as  in  the  hazel  pea. 

U.  region.  (Anat.)  The  middle  region  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  in  which  the  umbilicus  is  placed. —  U.  ring,  a  fib¬ 
rous  ring  which  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  navel. 
Dunglison.  —  U.  vesicle.  (Physiol.)  The  name  given  to 
the  proportionately  small  vitellicle,  or  yolk-bag,  in  man 
and  most  mammalia. 


Umbil'lcate,  Uoibil'icated,  a.  (Bot.)  Naveb 
shaped,  as  a  flower  or  leaf. 

Umbil'iciist,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  Navel,  q.  v. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Hilum,  q.  v. 

(Conch.)  The  aperture  or  depression  in  the  centre  of 
a  univalve  shell,  round  which  the  shell  is  convoluted. 

Umbles,  (um'blz,)  n.pl.  The  entrails  or  intestines  of 
a  deer. 

Um'bo,  n.  [Lat.]  A  boss  or  protuberance,  as  of  a  shield. 

(Conch.)  The  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  immediately 
above  the  hiuge. 

Um'bonatc.  Um'bonated,  a.  [From  Lat.  umbo.] 
(Bot.)  Having  a  projection  resembling  a  boss,  as  the 
pileus  of  many  species  of  Agaricus. 

Um  bra,  n.  [Lat.,  a  shadow  ;  Fr.  ombre.]  (Astron.)  The 
dark  cone  projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun.  See  Eclipse. 

Umbrac'iiliform,  a.  [Lat.  umbraculum,  a  shady 
place,  and  forma,  form.]  Umbrella-shaped,  as  a  mush¬ 
room. 

Umbrage,  (Um'braj,)  n.  [Fr.  ombrage,  shade,  mistrust  ] 
Shadow ;  shade ;  hence,  that  which  serves  to  shade,  as 
a  bower  ora  grove  of  trees.  —  A  gloomy,  lurking  sus¬ 
picion  ;  offence  taken  at  another  as  standing  in  one’s 
light  or  way;  suspicion  of  injury-;  resentment;  dis¬ 
satisfaction  ;  as,  a  person  takes  umbrage  from  an  im¬ 
aginary  slight  or  affront. 

Umbrageous,  (-brd'jus,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  ombrageux.] 
Shading;  forming  or  constituting  a  shade;  as,  umbra¬ 
geous  foliage.  —  Shady ;  shaded ;  screened,  as  from  the 
sun ;  as,  an  umbrageous  recess. 

Umbrageousness,  n.  Shadiness. 

Umbrel  la,  n.  [Fr.  ombreUe,  parapluie ;  It.  umbrella, 
dimin.  of  ombra,  Lat.  umbra,  a  shade.]  A  portable 
shade,  screen,  or  canopy,  which  opens  and  folds,  carried 
in  the  hand  for  sheltering  from  rain  or  snow,  or  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

(Zool.)  The  umbrella-like  organ  of  a  medusa  or  jelly¬ 
fish. 

Um'brla.  A  central  province  of  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Marches;  E.  the  Marches  and  the  Abruzzi;  S.  the 
Latium  ;  W.  the  Tiber  River  and  Tuscany.  Chief  towns, 
Perugia  (the  cap.),  Spoleto,  and  Temi.  Pop.  549,601. 

Umbriferous,  a.  [From  Lat.  umbra,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Throwing  or  affording  a  shade  or  screen. 

Umea,  (oo'me-o,)  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  West 
Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umea,  110  m.  from 
Hernosand  ;  Lat.  63°  49'  46'  N.,  Lon.  20°  4'  E.  Pop.  1,500. 

Uni'pirage,  lTii'pireship,n.  [from  umpire.]  The 
power  orauthority  invested  in  an  umpire. — Arbitrament; 
ruling;  decision  delivered  by  an  umpire  or  referee. 

Um'pire,  n.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  Lat.  impar, 
odd,  uneven  —  in,  and  par,  even,  because  an  umpire  is 
chosen  by  two,  four,  or  any  even  number  of  arbitrators 
(on  their  being  equally  divided)  to  give  his  casting  vote.] 
A  person  to  whom  sole  decision  of  a  controversy  or 
question  between  parties  is  referred ;  a  sole  arbiter  or 
arbitrator. 

(Sport.)  In  horse-racing,  trotting,  coursing,  &c.,  one 
of  two  or  more  appointed  to  decide  which  animal  has 
won  -  — in  cases  wherein  they  are  not  able  to  agree,  a 
third  person  may  be  applied  to  as  sole  referee. — In  base¬ 
ball  one  umpire  is  usually  required,  though  sometimes 
there  are  two,  one  of  whom  decides  the  points  relating 
to  base-running. 

(Law.)  A  third,  or  odd,  person  called  in  to  decide  a 
question  or  controversy  submitted  to  arbitrators,  when 
the  latter  do  not  agree  iu  opinion,  and  are  equally 
divided  in  tlieir  award. 

Umn'qiiH.  a  river  of  Oregon,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  tne  N.  and  S.  Forks,  8  nt.  W.  of  Roselmrg,  in  Douglas 
co.,  and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Ump¬ 
qua  City. — A  village  of  Douglas  co. 

I’n.  [A.  S.  un,  or  on.]  A  prefix  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  having  its  equivalent  in  the  Latin  prefix  in,  and 
denoting  negation,  depreciation,  privation,  or  contra¬ 
riety.  Un  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  with  their  deriva¬ 
tives,  as  unapt,  unaptly,  unaptness ;  and  to  passive  par¬ 
ticiples,  as  in  unhurt,  unfavored :  it  is  also  prefixed  to 
participial  adjectives,  as  in  unpleasing,  but  rarely  in 
the  verbal  sense  expressing  action ;  thus,  we  cannot 
say,  the  arrow  flew  unwounding,  though  we  say,  the 
man  escaped  unwounded.  —  The  distinction  between  the 
use  of  in  and  un  may  be  defined  thus :  to  words  of 
purely  English  origin,  we  prefix  un.  as  in  unfit;  to 
words  borrowed  in  the  positive  sense,  but  made  nega¬ 
tives  by  ourselves,  we  also  prefix  un,  as  in  ungenerous. 
In  cases  where  both  terms  are  borrowed,  we  retain  the 
Latin  in,  as  in  inelegant,  injudicious.  Before  nouns 
having  the  English  termination  ness,  it  is  proper  to  pre¬ 
fix  un,  as  in  unfitness,  ungraciousness.  When  they  have 
such  terminations  derived  from  the  Latin  as  tude,  ice,  or 
ence,  and  for  the  most  part  when  they  end  in  ty,  the 
negative  in  is  placed  before  them,  as  in  inaptitude,  injus¬ 
tice.  inadvertence,  infidelity. 

(Note.  The  application  of  this  prefix  in  the  formation 
of  compounds  is  so  manifold  and  general,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  terms  are  in  themselves  so  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  in  their  meaning,  that  we  have  considered  it  need¬ 
less  to  give  them  in  every  case;  but,  rather,  to  confine 
our  vocabulary  of  such  compounds  to  those  which  are 
indispensable,  or  in  most  frequent  use,  or  which  demand 
something  of  an  elaborate  definition  and  elucidation.) 

U'na,  a  river  of  Brazil,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  provs.  of  Alagoas  and  Pernambuco,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Atlantic  12  m.  N.  of  Barra-Grande,  after  an  E. 
course  of  150  m. 

I  Unabat'etl,  a.  Not  diminished  in  strength  or  violence. 

Unable,  (-d'bl,)  a.  Notable;  lacking  sufficie»t  strength 
or  means ;  impotent ;  weak  in  power  or  poor  in  sub¬ 
stance  ;  not  having  adequate  knowledge  or  skill. 
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Unaceopt'able,  a.  That  may  not  be  accepted;  not 
pleasing  or  welcome. 

Unaccoiint'able,  a.  Not  subject  to  account  or  con¬ 
trol ;  not  liable  to  answer ;  irresponsible;  as,  an  miwc- 
countable  agent.  —  Inexplicable;  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason  or  the  light  possessed  ;  mysterious ;  as,  an  unac¬ 
countable  mistake. 

Unacconnt/ably,  adv.  Strangely ;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  explained. 

Unadil'la.  in  New  York,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
border  of  Madison  and  Otsego  cos.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters 
the  E.  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Itiver  at  Unadilla. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co.,  abt.  100  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Albany  . 

T'nadil'lR.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  abt.  33  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing . 

Unadil'la  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Cooperstown. 

Unadil'la  Forks,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  83  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Unad visable,  (-viz'a-bl,)  a.  Not  to  be  recommended; 
inexpedient;  not  prudent. 

Unadvised',  a.  Notadvised:  indiscreet. —  Rash;  im¬ 
prudent  ;  done  without  due  consideration ;  as,  an  unad¬ 
vised  step. 

Unaflfect'ed,  a.  Not  moved;  not  having  the  heart  or 
passions  touched.  —  Plain;  natural;  real;  not  labored, 
artificial,  or  hypocritical;  simple;  as,  unaffected  sorrow. 

Unaflect'edly,  adv.  Really;  in  sincerity;  without 
disguise,  or  attempting  to  produce  false  appearances ;  as, 
he  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  me. 

Pna  ka  (or  Unika)  Mountains.  That  portion  of 
the  Appalachian  range  extending  S.W.  between  N.  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Little  Tennessee  River  to 
Fannin  co.,  Georgia. 

Unai'ienably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
alienation. 

U'nalist,  n.  [From  Lat.  unus,  one.]  ( Eccl .)  The  holder 
of  a  single  benefice;  —  the  opposite  of  pluralist. 

X'nalloyed',  a.  Not  reduced  by  foreign  admixture; — 
hence,  pure;  simple ;  unmixed;  as,  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Una'miable,  a.  Not  adapted  to  gain  affection;  lack¬ 
ing  the  power  of  conciliating  love  or  esteem. 

Unanim'ity,  n.  [Fr.  unanimite ;  Lat.  unanimitas .] 
State  of  being  unanimous;  concord;  agreement  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  opinion  or  determination. 

Unaii'l nious,  a.  [Lat.  unanimus  —  unus,  one,  and 
animus,  mind.]  One-minded;  of  one  accord;  agreeing 
in  opinion  or  determination;  harmonious  ;  as,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  unanimous.  —  Formed  with,  or  expressing,  una¬ 
nimity  ;  as,  a  unanimous  vote. 

Unanswerable,  a.  Not  susceptible  of  refutation; 
cogent  beyond  cavil  or  dispute ;  as,  an  unanswerable  ar¬ 
gument. 

Unappropriated,  a.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be 
applied  to  any  specific  object,  as  money  or  property; 
not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company,  etc. 

Unapt',  a.  Dull;  not  ready  or  propense ;  not  disposed 
to  learn;  unfit;  not  qualified;  (with  to  before  a  verb, 
and  for  before  a  noun);  improper;  unsuitable. 

Una're,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
40  m.  W.  of  Barcelona,  after  a  N.  course  of  120  in 

Unarmed',  a.  Without  arms  or  weapons;  not  equipped  ; 
as,  an  unarmed  man.  —  Without  scales,  spines,  prickles, 
or  other  defence,  as  animals  and  plants. 

Unascertain'abie,  a.  That  cannot  be  ascertained  or 
reduced  to  a  certainty;  that  cannot  be  positively  known. 

Unassignable,  a.  That  cannot  be  transferred  by 
assignment  or  indorsement,  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Unassim'ilated,  a.  Not  made  to  assimilate  with  or 
resemble;  not  united  with,  and  actually  made  a  part, 
either  of  the  proper  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body;  not 
animalized,  as  food. 

Xnassiim'ilig;,  a.  Without  assumption ;  not  bold  or 
forward;  modest;  not  arrogant;  exhibiting  no  lofty 
pretensions ;  as,  a  gentleman  is  known  by  his  unassum¬ 
ing  manner. 

Unassured',  a.  Lacking  assurance  or  confidence. — 
Not  insured  against  loss;  as,  an  unassured  life. 

Unattached',  a.  Not  attached  to  by  ties  of  duty  ;  as, 
an  unattached  officer  of  the  army.  —  Not  arrested,  as  a 
person  against  whom  a  writ  has  issued.  Having  no 
fixed  interest.  —  Not  united  by  ties  of  affection;  as,  an 
unattached  couple. 

Unattainable,  a.  Not  to  be  gained,  obtained,  or 
possessed.  , 

Unatl',  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Two-toed  Sloth,  which,  like  the 
Ai,  or  common  Three-toed  Sloth,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dense  forests  of  the  tropical  portion  of  S.  America,  and 
has  all  the  singularities  of  conformation  and  habits 
which  distinguish  that  species. 

Unauthorized,  a.  Not  warranted  by  proper  author¬ 
ity;  not  duly  commissioned. 

Unavailable,  a.  Not  having  sufficient  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  intended  effect;  not  practicable;  vain;  use¬ 
less;  as,  unavailable  securities.  .  . 

Unavairing,  a.  Not  having  the  effect  desired ;  inef¬ 
fectual  ;  useless  ;  as,  unavailing  efforts. 

Unavoid  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  avoided ;  not  to  be 
shunned;  inevitable;certain;  nsmnunavoidablenvcessity . 
—  Incapable  of  being  made  null  or  void,  as  a  legal  act. 

Un  aware,  a.  Giving  or  taking  no  heed;  inattentive; 
without  thought;  as,  he  is  unaware  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  folly.  _  ,,  , 

Unaware,  Unawares,  adv.  Suddenly;  unex¬ 
pectedly;  without  notice  or  warning;  with  premed¬ 
itated  design  or  previous  preparation;  as,  I  was  quite 
taken  unawares,  .  . 

Unbalanced,  a.  Lacking  balance  or  poise;  not  in 
equipoise,  as  a  scale.  —  Not  restrained  by  equal  power  , 
unsteady;  unsound;  not  sane;  as,  an  unbalanced  mind. 


(Com.)  Not  settled;  not  brought  down  to  an  equality 
of  debit  and  credit;  as,  unbalanced  accounts. 

Unballast'ed,  a.  Not  furnished  with  ballast; — hence, 
unsteady;  cranky;  as,  an  unballasted  mind. 

(Naut.)  Without  ballast  on  board  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Unbar',  v.  a.  To  open;  to  unfasten;  to  remove  a  bar 
or  bars  from  ;  as,  to  unbar  a  gate. 

L’nburbed',  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Not  having  barbs,  hairs, 
or  plumes,  as  a  plant. 

Unbecom  ing,  a.  Not  befitting;  unsuitable;  inde¬ 
cent  ;  indecorous;  improper  for  the  person  or  character ; 
as,  unbecoming  couduct. 

Unbelief,  n.  [A.  S.  ungeUafa.]  Incredulity;  the 
withholding  of  belief;  as,  “  unbelief  is  blind.”  (Milton.) 

—  Particularly,  infidelity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation  ; 
scepticism  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  rejection  of  Christ 
as  tho  Saviour  of  men,  and  of  the  doctrines  he  taught; 
distrust  of  God’s  promises  and  faithfulness,  &c. ;  as, 
atheistical  unbelief. 

Unbeliev'er,  n.  An  incredulous  person;  a  doubter. 
— -Especially,  an  infidel;  one  who  professes  no  faith  in 
divine  revelation,  or  in  the  principles  or  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  a  sceptic. 

Unbeliev'ing.  a.  Incredulous;  sceptical.  —  Discred¬ 
iting  divine  revelation,  or  the  mission,  character,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Redeemer;  as,  *■  the  unbelieving  Jews.” 

Unbend  ,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  unbent.)  To  become 
unbent  or  relaxed;  to  rid  one’s  self  of  constraint;  to  act 
with  freedom  ;  as,  the  sternest  men  are  apt  to  unbend  in 
the  privacy  of  home. 

— v.  a.  To  free  from  curvature  or  flexure ;  to  make  straight ; 
as,  to  unbend  a  bow. — To  relax  ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time; 
to  remit  from  a  strain,  or  from  exertion ;  —  also,  to  relax 
effeminately  ;  as,  “  When  ease  your  soul  unbends."  Dryd. 

(Naut.)  To  take  the  sails  from  their  yards  and  stays  ; 

—  also,  to  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor ;  —  also, 
to  untie  or  detach,  as  one  rope  from  another. 

Unbend'ing,  p.  a.  Not  suffering  flexure  or  curvature; 
as,  “  unbending  corn.”  (Pope.) — Rigid;  inflexible;  un¬ 
yielding;  resolute;  determined;  stern; — applied  to 
persons. — Constrained;  firm;  unyielding;  inflexible; 

—  said  of  things  ;  as,  unbending  facts.  —  Devoted  to  re¬ 
laxation  or  pleasure;  as,  an  unbending  hour. 

Unbent',  pp.  of  Unbend,  q.v. 

Unbid',  Unbid'den,  a.  Not  bid  or  bidden;  not  com¬ 
manded. —  Self-produced;  spontaneous;  as,  “  Roses  un¬ 
hid.'’  (Dryden.) —  Uninvited;  not  requested  to  attend; 
as,  unbidden  guests. 

Unbind',  v.n.  (imp.  andp/>.  unbound.)  To  remove  a  band, 
tie,  or  shackle  from;  to  untie;  to  loosen;  to  unfasten; 
as,  to  unbind  the  hair,  to  unbind  a  prisoner’s  limbs. 

Uubit',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  bridle  from,  as  a  horse. 

(Naut.)  To  loose  the  turns  from  off  the  bits;  as,  to 
unbit  a  cable. 

Unblem'ished,  a.  Pure  ;  not  stained;  free  from  tur¬ 
pitude,  reproach,  or  deformity ;  spotless;  intact;  as,  an 
unblemished  reputation. 

Un blest',  a.  Excluded  from  blessing  or  benediction ; 
as,  an  unblest  undertaking. —  Wretched;  unhappy ;  mis¬ 
erable;  as,  an  unblest  lot  in  life. 

Uiiblush'ing,  a.  Impudent;  bare-faced;  without 
sense  of  shame;  as,  an  unblushing  liar. 

Unbolt',  ».  a.  To  open  by  drawing  back  the  bolt;  to 
unfasten  ;  as,  to  unbolt  a  door. 

Uilbolt'ed,  a.  Unsifted;  not  having  the  fine  and  coarse 
parts  separated;  as,  unbolted  meal. 

Unborn',  a.  Not  brought  into  life;  —  hence,  yet  to 
come;  future;  as, children  yet  unborn. 

Unbos'oni,  v.  a.  To  disclose  freely,  as  one’s  secret 
feelings  or  ideas;  to  reveal  in  confidence. 

I'libouml  edi  a.  Without  bound,  confine,  or  limit; 
measureless  in  extent;  illimitable;  infinite;  intermi¬ 
nable;  as,  unbounded  space.  —  Unrestrained;  owning  no 
check  or  control ;  as,  the  unbounded  license  of  a  woman’s 
tongue. 

Unbreech’,  v.  a.  To  remove  the  breeches  of.  —  To  free 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings, as  the  breechof  a  cannon. 

Unbri'dled,  p.  a.  Loosed  from  the  bridle,  or  as  from 
something  resembling  a  bridle;  —  hence,  licentious;  un¬ 
restrained;  without  check ;  as,  unbridled  insolence,  un¬ 
bridled  passions. 

Unbrok'en,  a.  Not  broken,  crushed, or  weakened;  as, 
an  unbroken  spirit.  —  Not  violated  or  infringed;  as,  an 
unbroken  vow. —  Not  tamed ;  untaught ;  not  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  harness,  or  yoke ;  as,  an  unbroken  colt. 

Uncase',  v.  a.  To  disengage  from  a  case  or  covering; 
as,  to  uncase  goods. 

(Mil.)  To  display  or  preseut  to  view;  as,  to  uncase 
the  colors. 

Un'casville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post- village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  New  London. 

Unceas'ing,  a.  Without  cessation  ;  not  intermitting ; 
continual ;  as,  unceasing  attentions. 

Uncer'tain,  a.  Questionable ;  doubtful  ;  without  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  not  positively  known  ;  equivocal ;  as,  an  uncer¬ 
tain  event. —  Insecure ;  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  not  sure 
or  reliable ;  as,  a  person  of  uncertain  temper. —  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  certain  knowledge  ;  not  assured  ;  dubious  ;  as, 
“  Certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief.”  (Granville.)  —  Not 
sure  of  the  direction  or  the  consequence;  as,  my  future 
movements  are  uncertain. 

Uncertainty,  n.  State  of  being  uncertain  ;  absence 
of  certainty;  doubtfulness;  dubiousness;  as,  their  safety 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. —  Contingency ;  possible 
chance;  as,  “ slippery  uncertainties."  (South.)  —  Lack 
of  exactness  or  precision  ;  as,  the  uncertainty  of  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words.  (Locke.)  —  Something  unknown  or 
indefinite;  as.  he  is  unwise  who  abandons  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty. 

Unchar'itablc,  a.  Deficient  in  charity  or  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  contrary  to  charity,  as  the  universal  love  pre¬ 


scribed  by  Christianity ;  harsh,  severe,  or  censorious  in 
judgment;  as,  an  uncharitable  bigot. 

Unchristian,  a.  Not  evangelized;  not  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  ;  infidel;  as,  an  unchristian  thinker, 

—  Contrary  to  the  laws  or  principles  of  Christianity  ;  as, 
an  unchristian  temper. 

Uncia,  (un’shi-ah,)  n. ;  pi.  Unci.b.  [Lat.]  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  twelfth  part,  as  of  the  coin  called  as. 
Fn'cial,a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  uncialis  —  uncia,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  thing,  an  ounce,  an  inch  ]  Pertaining  to  an 
ounce  or  an  inch.  —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
letters  of  a  large  size,  as  if  an  inch  in  length,  used  in 
ancient  Latin  aud  Greek  manuscripts. 

— n.  An  uncial  letter ; — also,  a  letter  that  stands  for  a  word 
in  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  the  like,  as  Cfor  consul. 
Unciatim,adv.  [Lat.]  Ounce  by  ounce,  or  inch  by  inch. 
Unciform,  (un’se-,)  a.  [Fr.  unci  for  me  ;  Lat.  uncus,  a 
hook,  akin  to  Gr .angkos,  a  bend  or  hollow.]  Hook-like; 
presenting  a  curved  or  hooked  form.  —  Unciform  bone. 
(Anat.)  The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  wrist 
bones;  so  called  from  its  hook-like  process  in  man, 
which  projects  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  great  ligament  which  binds  down  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist. 

Un'cinate,  a.  [From  Lat.  uncinus,  a  hook.]  (Bot.) 

Furnished  with  hooked  spines,  as  a  capsule. 

Unciv'il,  a.  Not  civil  or  conformed  to  civilization ;  as, 
an  uncivil  state  of  man. —  Deficient  in  civility  ;  impo¬ 
lite;  not  complaisant  or  courteous  in  manners  or  deport¬ 
ment  ;  rude  ;  churlish  ;  as,  uncivil  behavior. 
Uncivilized,  a.  Not  civilized;  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  savagery  or  barbarism  ;  rude  ;  as,  the  uncivil¬ 
ized  aborigines  o{  Dahomey. —  Coarse;  indecent;  vul¬ 
gar;  not  refined  or  elegant ;  as,  uncivilized  language.  (R.) 
Uncle,  (ung’kl,)  n.  [Fr.  oncle ;  contracted  from  Lat. 
avunculus,  dimin.  of  avus,  a  grandfather.  —  Literally,  a 
lesser  grandfather.]  The  brother  of  one’s  father  or 
mother. —  Great  uncle,  one’s  father’s  or  mother’s  uncle. 

—  Uncle-in-law,  the  brother  of  a  wife's  or  husband’s 
father. — My  uncle,  a  cant  term  for  a  pawnbroker. 

Unclean',  a.  Foul;  filthy;  dirty;  lacking  in  cleanli¬ 
ness;  as,  an  unclean  skin. —  Sinful ;  morally  foul  or  im¬ 
pure  ;  as,  an  unclean  act. 

(Jewish  law.)  Ceremonially  impure;  not  cleansed 
by  ritual  practices. 

Unclean'ness,  n.  Want  of  cleanliness;  filthiness; 
dirtiness,  as  of  the  body.  —  Moral  impurity ;  defilement 
by  sin  ;  sinfulness  ;  lewdness  :  incontinence. 

( Jewish  law.)  Absence  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity. 
I’ll  close',  ».  a.  To  open  ;  to  break  the  seal  of,  as  a  let¬ 
ter. —  To  disclose;  to  make  known;  to  reveal ;  to  lay 
open  ;  as,  to  unclose  one’s  thoughts. 

Uncock',  v.  a.  To  lower  the  cock  of ;  as,  to  uncock  a 
gun.  —  To  open  out,  or  spread  about  from  ;  as,  to  un¬ 
cock  hay. 

Uncoineat'Rble,  a.  Inaccessible;  not  to  be  reached 
or  come  at ;  as,  an  uncomeatable  solution  of  a  mystery. 
(Colloq.) 

Uncoine'liness,  n.  Lack  of  comeliness;  want  of 
beauty  or  grace;  uncouthness  ;  as,  uncomeliness  of  per¬ 
son,  dress,  or  manners. 

Uncomfortable.  a.  Lacking  in  comfort;  affording 
no  comfort;  gloomy;  as,  an  uncomfortable  home. — 
Causing  trouble  or  uneasiness  ;  as,  an  uncomfortable 
seat  or  situation. 

Unconi'nion,  a.  Not  common;  unusual;  out  of  the 
ordinary  state  or  nature  of  things  ;  rare  :  not  frequent ; 
seldom  seen,  known,  or  experienced  ;  —  hence,  strange; 
remarkable;  peculiar;  as,  an  uncommon  plant,  an  un¬ 
common  hard  winter,  an  uncommon  degree  of  daring. 
Unconi'proniising,  a.  Not  admitting,  or  open  to 
compromise;  not  agreeing  to  terms:  uncomplying; 
granting  no  concessions;  unyielding;  inflexible;  as,  an 
uncompromising  opponent. 

Un'concern,  n.  Lack  of  concern  ;  freedom  from  care 
or  solicitude ;  absence  of  heedfulness  or  anxiety  ;  as,  the 
unconcern  of  indifferent  persons. 

Unconcerned',  a.  Not  manifesting  concern  ;  feeling 
no  solicitude ;  having  or  expressing  no  interest  in  ;  in¬ 
different;  heedless;  carelessly  secure  ;  over-confident; 
as,  he  is  quite  unconcerned  about  his  fate. 

Uncondi  tional,  a.  Without  a  condition  or  condi¬ 
tions;  not  limited  by  any  conditions  or  contingencies; 
without  reserve;  absolute;  peremptory;  as,  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender. 

Unconditionally,  adv.  Withoutconditions,  terms 
of  limitation,  or  any  reservation  whatsoever;  as,  he 
gave  the  required  promise  unconditionally. 
Unconditioned,  a.  Without  being  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  or  restrictions. 

(Metaph.)  Illimitable;  infinite;  hence,  incogitable; 
inconceivable. 

Unconfirmed',  a.  Weak;  raw;  not  fortified  by  reso¬ 
lution;  lacking  force;  as,  unconfirmed  troops.  —  Not 
strengthened  by  additional  or  conclusive  evidence  or 
testimony;  as,  an  unconfirmed  statement.  —  Not  con¬ 
firmed  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church ;  as,  an 
unconfirmed  Christian. 

UncoHforniable,  a.  Wanting  conformity;  not  con¬ 
sistent;  not  agreeable;  not  conforming  or  agreeing;  as, 
an  action  unconformable  to  duty. 

(Geol.)  See  Conformably. 

Unconscionable,  a.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by 
conscience.  —  Unreasonable;  inordinate;  excessive;  be¬ 
ing  beyond  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  just 
expectation ;  as,  an  unconscionable  demand,  au  uncon¬ 
scionable  price. — Vast;  enormous;  immense  ;  as, a  thing 
of  unconscionable  size. 

Uncon'scious,  a.  Without  consciousness.  —  Imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  not  rendered  the  object  of  consciousness  ;  as, 
he  made  an  unconscious  fool  of  himself. 
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Uncoruitltu'tional,  a.  Not  conformable  to,  or  au-i 
thorized  by,  the  constitution ;  contrary  to  constitutional 
laws  or  principles:  as,  an  unconstitutional  edict. 

Unconstrained',  a.  Acting  voluntarily;  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  constraint. 

Uncoiitrol'lalde,  a.  That  cannot  be  controlled; 
ungovernable ;  that  cannot  be  restrained,  resisted,  or 
diverted;  as,  uncontrollable,  passions.  —  Indisputable; 
irrefragable ;  as,  the  sovereign’s  uncontrollable  title  to 
the  English  throne. 

Uncoup'le,  v.  a.  To  let  slip,  as  dogs,  from  their 
couples ;  as,  to  uncouple  hounds. — Hence,  to  part ;  to  dis¬ 
join  ;  as,  to  uncouple  husband  and  wife. 

Uncouth,  (-kooth,)  a.  [A.  S.  un,  and  cuth,  pp.  of  cun- 
nan ,  to  know.]  Strange;  unusual;  odd  ;  unhandy;  un¬ 
graceful:  clumsy;  ungainly;  not  rendered  pleasing  by 
familiarity;  as,  an  uncouth  person,  an  uncouth  sight. 

Uncov'er,  v.  a.  To  lay  bare;  to  divest  of  coveriug;  to 
lay  open ;  to  disclose;  to  unroof,  as  a  building;  to  strip 
off,  as  a  veil  or  anything  that  conceals;  as,  to  uncover  a 
statue,  to  uncover  a  treasonable  plot.  —  To  take  off  the 
head  covering;  to  bare  the  head  in  token  of  respect;  as, 
to  stand  uncovered. 

Uncreat'ed,  a.  Not  yet  created;  as,  progeny  un¬ 
created. — Not  produced  by  creation;  as,  the  idea  of  God 
is  that  of  a  being  uncreated. 

Unction, (ung'shun,)n.  [Fr.  onetion;  Lat.  unctio,  from 
ungo,  unctus,  to  anoint  with  any  fatty  substance  or  un¬ 
guent.]  A  rubbing  or  smearing  with  fat,  grease,  or  oil ; 
act  of  anointing,  as  with  oil ;  act  of  anointing  medically, 
or  as  a  symbol  of  consecration;  as,  the  unction  of  the 
tabernacle.  (Hooker.) — Unguent  ;ointment.  (r.) — Heuce, 
something  soothing,  softening,  or  lenitive. 

“Mother,  . .  .  lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul."  Shake. 

— Hence,  also,  that  which  excites  piety  and  devotion; 
richness  of  gracious  affections;  divine  or  sanctifying 
grace;  also,  sometimes,  simulated,  factitious, or  unnatu¬ 
ral  fervor ;  as.  he  makes  a  joke  with  irresistible  unction. 

Extreme  unction.  (Eccl.)  See  Extreme  Unction. 

Unctuos'ity,  Unc'tuousness, n.  [Fr.  onctuosiU.] 
Quality  of  being  unctuous,  greasy,  or  oleaginous ;  fat¬ 
ness  ;  greasiness;  oiliness. 

Unctuous,  (ung'tu-us,)  a.  [Fr.  onctueux.]  Fat ;  oily ; 
greasy;  having  a  resemblance  to  oleaginous  substances; 
as,  an  unctuous  priest. 

Uncus'tomed,  a.  Not  subjected  to  custom-house 
duties.  —  Not  having  paid  duty,  or  been  charged  with 
customs,  as  goods. 

Uncut',  a.  Not  separated  or  divided  by  cutting  or  other¬ 
wise;  —  used  in  especial  reference  to  the  leaves  of  new 
books  when  they  have  not  been  cut  during  the  process 
of  binding;  as,  an  uncut  novel. 

Un'dated,  a.  [From  Lat.  unda,  a  wave.]  (Bot.)  Waved, 
as  a  leaf. 

— Bearing  no  date;  as,  an  undated  letter. 

Undaunt'ed,  a.  Not  daunted  by  danger;  not  subdued 
or  depressed  by  fear;  disdaining  peril ;  intrepid  ;  daunt¬ 
less;  bold;  as,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage. 

Undec'agon,  n.  (Geom.)  Same  as  Hendecagon,  q.v. 

Undecennary,  (-sen-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  undecim,  eleven 
—  unus,  one,  and  decern,  ten.]  Eleventh;  hence,  occur¬ 
ring  once  in  every  eleven  years. 

Undecen'nial,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  occurring  once 
in,  every  eleven  years. 

Undemonstrative,  a.  Not  exhibiting  an  outward 
manifestation  of  feeling;  reserved  whether  from  diffi¬ 
dence,  modesty,  or  policy;  as,  an  undemonstrative  person. 

Undeni'able,  a.  That  is  beyond  denial ;  irrefutable; 
obvious;  palpably  true  or  actual;  as,  an  undeniable,  fact. 

Ull'dcr,  prep.  [A.  S. ;  Ger.  unter.]  Indicating  a  lower 
position  with  respect  to  place;  so  as  to  be  overtopped, 
overhung,  or  covered  by;  so  as  to  have  something  over 
or  above;  lower  than;  below;  beneath;  —  opposed  to 
over,  above,  on,  upon;  as,  he  stood  under  a  gateway,  to 
sink  under  water;  a  ship  under  full  sail;  to  place  any¬ 
thing  under  a  cover.  —  Hence,  figuratively:  (1.)  In  a 
state  of  pupilage  or  subjection  to;  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  person  imposing  liability,  obligation,  subordi¬ 
nation;  in  a  state  of  bearing,  or  of  being  loaded  or  bur¬ 
dened;  in  a  state  of  oppression  or  subjection  to;  noting 
the  state  in  which  one  is  considered  as  bearing  or  hav¬ 
ing  anything  laid  upon  one;  as,  to  be  under  the  eye  of 
the  authorities;  to  labor  under  difficult  circumstances; 
to  have  patience  or  fortitude  under  pain,  misfortune,  or 
oppression ;  to  stagger  under  a  heavy  load ;  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  one’s  duty;  to  be  under  recogni¬ 
zances  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. ;  to  sign  a  document  under 
protest.  —  In  a  less  degree  than;  for  less  than;  in  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  less  to  the  greater ;  in  a  degree,  state,  or 
rank  inferior  to;  noting  rauk,  class,  or  order  of  prece¬ 
dence  ;  noting  inferiority  iu  size,  weight,  number,  and 
the  like;  as,  he  weighs  something  under  twenty  stone ; 
his  pay  is  under  a  thousand  dollars  yearly ;  marquises 
take  precedence  under  dukes;  —  hence,  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  at,  with,  for,  less  than;  as,  I 
shall  not  part  with  the  goods  under  the  top  market 
price. —  Indicating  relation  to  something  designative  or 
representative,  comprehensive  or  inclusive ;  with  the 
pretence  of;  in  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 
by;  with  the  cover  or  pretext  of;  during  the  time  of; 
as,  under  the  name  of  patriotism;  the  Civil  War  com¬ 
menced  under  Mr.  Lincoln’s  presidency ;  under  this  head 
may  be  mentioned  so-and-so ;  he  passed  under  the  name 
of  Jones.  —  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  ;  as,  a  minor 
under  legal  age. — Attested  by ;  signed  by ;  as,  under  my 
signature,  a  document  under  the  seal  of  the  court. — 
Ruled  or  influenced  by;  —in  a  moral  sense;;  as,  his 
wife  keep?  him  under  her  finger  and  thumb. — In  a  state 
of  being  humbled,  treated,  or  discussed,  or  of  being  the 
subject  of  active  treatment,  regard,  manipulation,  and 


I  the  like;  as,  the  troops  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire;  a 
question  under  discussion ;  a  patient  under  the  doctor’s 
hands ;  a  scheme  under  consideration,  &c.  —  To  knock 
under.  See  Knock. —  Tinder  arms.  (Mil.)  Drawn  up  in 
a  position  to  use  arms,  as  troops.  —  Under  fire,  exposed 
to  the  enemy’s  shot ;  as,  the  volunteers  behaved  well 
underfire. — Under  ground,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground. —  Under  sail.  (Naut.)  In  motion ;  moving  by 
impulsion  of  the  sails,  as  a  ship.  —  Under  sentence,  sen¬ 
tenced;  having  sentence  pronounced  against.  —  Under 
the  breath,  in  an  undertone;  with  low  breath;  almost 
inaudibly ;  as,  to  speak  under  the  breath.  —  Under  the  lee. 
(Naut.)  To  the  leeward;  as,  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 
—  Under  the  rose.  See  Rose.  —  Under  water,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  —  Under  way.  (Naut.)  In  a  con¬ 
dition  to  proceed;  hence,  having  started;  in  progress  or 
course  of  proceeding;  as,  the  business  was  got  well 
under  way. 

—adv.  In  a  lower  or  subordinate  manner ;  in  inferiority 
or  subjection :  —  used  only  in  a  few  phrases  ;  as,  to  keep 
under,  to  control;  to  hold  in  subjection  ;  as,  refractory 
children  should  be  kept  under ;  also,  to  bring  under ,  to 
reduce  to  subjection  or  subserviency ;  as,  they  were 
brought  under  the  yoke. 

— a.  Lower  iu  rank,  class,  station,  or  degree;  subject; 
subordinate;  inferior;  as,  an  ureder-sheriff. 

(Note.  Under  forms  the  prefix  to  a  great  number  of 
compounds,  mostly  self-explanatory,  aud  all,  more  or 
less,  indicating  that  which  is  less  than  is  right,  usual, 
or  proper,  or  which  is  inferior,  subordinate,  or  subject 
to  some  other  thing.) 

Un'der-action,  (-ak'shun,)  n.  Subordinate  action; 
by-play. 

Un'der-agent,  re.  A  sub-agent;  an  inferior  agent. 

Underbear',  v.  a.  (imp.  underbore  ;  pp.  underborne.) 
To  support ;  to  endure. 

Un'der-bearer,  re.  One  who  upholds,  supports,  or 
sustains;  especially,  at  a  funeral,  one  who  aids  in  bear¬ 
ing  the  coffin. 

Underbid',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  underbid.)  To  bid  or 
offer  less  than,  as  at  auctions. 

Underbrace',  v.  a.  To  brace  or  bind  together  below. 

Un'der-bred,  a.  Low-bred;  of  inferior  manners  or 
breeding. 

Un'derbruslt,  n.  Same  as  Undergrowth,  q.  v. 

Un'derchaps,  n.  pi.  The  lower  jaws. 

Undercharge',  v.  a.  To  charge  less  than  is  usual  or 
expedient. 

Undercharged  mint.  (Mil.)  A  mine  whose  vent  is 
not  as  wide  at  top  as  it  is  deep. 

Un'der-clay,  n.  (Geol.)  The  clayey  layer  (or  bed 
of  finer  clay)  usually  underlying  a  coal  bed. 

Un'der-clilF,  n.  A  lesser  cliff  formed  on  a  shore  by 
debris  from  the  higher  cliff  above. 

Underdid*.  or  Undercliffe,  a  maritime  tract  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  extending  along  its  S.  coast 
from  Niton  5  m.  E.  to  Bonchurch.  Its  average  width  is 
^  of  a  mile,  and  it  has  been  formed  by  a  landslip  from  a 
range  of  chalk  cliffs  which  buried  it  on  the  land  side. 
(See  Fig.  367.) 

Under-clothes,  Under-clothing,  n.  Gar¬ 
ments  worn  under  others  for  warmth  or  cleanliness. 

Un'der-croft,  n.  A  crypt;  a  subterranean  vault  or 
apartment. 

Un'der-crnst,  n.  The  inner  crust;  as,  the  under¬ 
crust  of  a  pie;  —  hence,  the  lower  classes,  being  the 
substratum  of  society;  —  opposed  to  upper-crust ;  as, 
a  man  who  rose  from  the  under-crust. 

Un'der-current,  n.  A  current  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  beneath  another  current  usually  flow¬ 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction, 

Underdo',  v.  a.  (imp.  underdid;  pp.  underdone.)  To 
do  less  than  is  required  or  expected;  —  hence,  to  cook 
in  an  insufficient  degree,  as  meat. 

Un'derdone,  pp.  Done  less  than  is  requisite;  moder¬ 
ately  or  imperfectly  cooked;  as,  underdone  roast  beef; 
— hence,  rare. 

Un'der-drain,  n.  A  drain  or  trench  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground. 

— v.  a.  To  drain  byr  cutting  a  covered  passage  below 
the  surface,  as  of  land. 

Under-es'timate,  v.  a.  To  appraise  at  too  low  a  fig¬ 
ure  ;  to  set  too  small  a  value  upon ;  as,  to  under-estimate  a 
contract. 

Uu'derfoot,  adv.  Beneath. 

— a.  Trodden  down;  miserable;  base;  abject. 

Under-fur' row,  v.  a.  To  plough  in,  as  under  a  furrow. 

Undergird',  v.  a.  To  bind  below  or  beneath;  to  gird 
round  the  bottom. 

Undergo',  v.  a.  (imp.  underwent;  pp.  undergone.) 
To  bear,  support,  sustain,  suffer,  or  endure,  as  some¬ 
thing  burdensome  or  painful  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ; 
to  pass  through  ;  to  sustain  without  yielding,  sinking, 
or  failing;  as,  the  political  geography  of  Europe  has 
undergone  many  changes ;  he  underwent  an  operation 
for  the  stone,  &c. 

Un'der-gown,  n.  A  gown  worn  under  another;  a 
petticoat. 

Un'der-grad'nate,  n.  A  student  or  member  of  a 
university  or  incorporated  college  who  has  not  taken 
his  first  degree. 

Un'der-gronnd,  n.  A  place  or  space  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

— a.  Being  below  the  earth’s  surface;  as,  an  under¬ 
ground  railway. 

— adv.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Uii'dergro\vth,Uii'derbrusIi,Un'derscrub, 

n.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  growing  among  large  ones. 

Un'derhand,  a.  Under  cover  of  the  hand  ;  —  hence, 
secret,  surreptitious;  clandestine ;  — usually  implying 
meanness  or  fraud,  or  both  ;  as ,  underhand  proceedings. 


— adv.  In  a  clandestine  or  stealthy  manner;  by  secret 
or  surreptitious  means. — By  fraud,  or  illegal  means. 

Un'derlianded,  a.  Underhand;  clandestine;  sur¬ 
reptitious. —  Short-handed;  scantily  provided  with 
hands  or  workmen. 

Underhew',  t>.  a.  (imp.  underiiewed;  pp.  under¬ 
hewed  or  underhewn.)  To  hew  less  than  is  usual  or 
proper ;  especially,  to  hew  as  a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  to 
contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  feet  than  it  really 
does. 

Un'derhill,  in  Vermont,  a.  post-township  of  Crittenden 
co.,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Un'der-jaw,  n.  The  lower  chap  or  jaw. 

Underlay’,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  underlaid.)  To  lay 
beneath;  to  support  by  something  laid  under. — In  some 
parts  of  England,  to  sole,  or  mend  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

— v.n.  To  incline  from  the  perpendicular;  —  said  of  a 
vein  or  lode  in  a  mine. 

— re.  (Also  written  Underlie.)  (Mining.)  The  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  vein  or  lode  from  the  perpendicular. 

(Typog.)  A  thickness  of  paper  or  pasteboard  placed 
under  a  cut  or  part  of  a  cut,  or  stereotype  plate,  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  proper  height,  so  as  to  secure  the  right  im¬ 
pression. 

Un'derlayer,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  underlays ; 
a  lower  layer. 

(Mining.)  A  perpendicular  shaft  sunk  to  cut  the  lode 
at  any  required  depth. 

Un'der-lease,  re.  (Law.)  An  alienation  by  a  tenant 
of  a  part  of  his  lease,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion. 
It  differs  from  an  assignment,  which  is  a  transfer  of  all 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  lease. 

Underlet',  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  underlet.)  To  let  be¬ 
low  the  true  value. — To  let  under  a  lease;  to  let  or  lease 
at  second-hand ;  to  sub-let. 

Un'der-letter,  re.  One  who  lets  under  a  lease. 

Underlie',  r.  a.,  (imp.  underlay  ;  pp.  underlain.)  To 
lie  or  be  situated  under;  as,  a  stratum  of  lime  under¬ 
lying  other  strata.  —  To  form  the  support,  basis,  or  foun¬ 
dation  of ;  as,  a  nation  underlying  a  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment. — To  be  liable,  or  answerable  to  or  responsible 
for. 

Un'derlie,  re.  See  Underlay. 

— v.  n.  To  lie  below,  under,  or  beneath. 

Underline',  v.  a.  To  underscore  ;  to  mark  with  a  line 
below  the  words,  to  arrest  the  attention ;  as,  to  under¬ 
line.  a  passage  in  a  letter. 

Un'derling-,  re.  A  subordinate  person  or  agent;  a 
hireling;  an  understrapper;  —  usually  employed  in  a 
disparaging  sense,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  mean,  sorry 
fellow. 

Un'der-Ioek,  re.  A  lock  of  wool  depending  from  a 
sheep’s  belly. 

Un'derlying',  a.  Lying  beneath  or  subordinate  in 
position ,  —  said  of  strata. 

Un'der-masted,  Un'der-sparred,  (-spdrd,)  a. 
(Naut.)  Having  masts  or  spars  of  less  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dimensions;  as,  an  under-masted  ship. 

Undermine',  v.  a.  To  mine  under  or  below;  to  sap ;  to 
excavate,  as  the  earth  beneath,  for  the  purpose  of  suf¬ 
fering  to  fall,  or  of  blowing  up ;  as,  to  undermine  a  build¬ 
ing. —  To  remove,  as  the  foundation  or  support  of  any¬ 
thing  by  clandestine  means;  to  ruin  or  destroy  in  an 
underhand  manner;  as,  dissipation  has  undermined  his 
constitution. 

Un'dermost,  a.  Lowest  in  place  beneath  others; 
lowest  in  place,  state,  rank,  class,  degree,  or  condition; 
—  opposed  to  uppermost. 

Underneath',  adv.  Below;  beneath;  in  a  lower  or 
subordinate  place;  as,  the  river  flowed  underneath. 

— prep.  Under;  beneath;  as,  “  Underneath  this  sable 
hearse.”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Un'derpin,  w.  a.  (imp.  and  yip.  underpinned,  (-pind.) 
To  lay  stones  under,  to  form  a  rest  for  the  sills  of  a 
building.  —  To  place  something  beneath  to  form  a  foun¬ 
dation  or  support. 

Underpinning',  re.  Act  of  one  who  underpins. — 
The  stones  on  which  a  building  immediately  rests. 

Un'derplot,  re.  A  subordinate  plot  in  a  drama;  by¬ 
play. —  An  underhand  plot;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

Underrate',  v.  a.  To  undervalue;  to  rate  or  appraise 
below  the  real  value. 

Underrun',  v.  a.  To  run  or  pass  under ;  particularly, 
to  pass  along  and  under,  as  a  cable  or  hawser,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in,  as  for  stowing  away  or  inspection. 

To  underrun  a  tackle.  (Naut.)  To  separate  the  parts 
of  a  tackle,  and  put  them  iu  order. 

Under-sail',  adv.  (Naut.)  With  anchor  up,  and  under 
the  influence  of  sails;  also,  with  sails  set,  though  the 
anchor  is  down. 

Underscore',  v.  a.  To  draw  a  mark  or  line  under. 

Undersell',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  undersold.)  To  sell 
cheaper  than ;  as,  to  undersell  the  market. 

Un'derset,  re.  (Naut.)  A  current  of  water  below  the 
surface,  especially  when  moving  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  wind. 

Un'dersetting,  re.  A  foundation;  a  prop,  support, 
or  pedestal. 

Un'dersliapen,  a.  Low-sized ;  under  the  usual  shape ; 
small. 

Un'der-sherifF.  re.  A  sheriff’s  deputy. 

Uu'dershot,  a.  Worked  by  water  passing  underneath. 

Undershot-wlieeI,re.  (Hydraul.)  A  wheel  with  a 
number  of  flat  wash-boards,  which  receive  the  impulse 
of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel 
by  an  inclined  sluice  or  canal;  —  correlative  to  overshot 
wheel. 

Un'dershrub,  re.  (Bot.)  The  designation  of  a  woody 
plant  of  small  size,  the  ends  of  whose  branches  perish 
every  year. 
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Undersign,  [sin',)  v.  a.  To  write,  as  one’s  name  at 
the  foot  or  end  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument.  — 
The  undersigned,  the  subscriber,  or  subscribers  ;  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  whose  names  are  written  at  foot ;  as, 
“  We,  the  undersigned.” 

Undersized',  a.  Of  less  than  the  ordinary  size  ;  as,  an 
undersized  man. 

Un'der-soil,  n.  Same  as  Sob-soil,  q.  v. 

Un'der-soilg,  n.  The  burden,  chorus,  or  refrain  of  a 
song.  —  Accompaniment;  underlying  meaning. 

Un'der-sparred,  ( -spdrd ,)  a.  See  Under-masted. 

Understand',  v.  a.  {imp.  andpp.  understood.)  [A.  S. 
understandan]  To  support  or  hold  in  the  mind  ;  to  ap¬ 
prehend  ;  to  comprehend;  to  perceive;  to  know;  to 
have  just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  have  the  same  ideas 
as  the  person  who  speaks,  or  the  ideas  which  a  person 
intends  to  communicate  ;  to  receive  or  have,  as  the  ideas 
expressed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  writing  or 
book  ;  to  know  the  meaning ;  to  have  knowledge  by 
experience  or  intuition  ;  as,  to  understand  a  foreign 
language  ;  to  understand  a  problem  in  Euclid  ;  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  book,  a  nod,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  to 
understand  a  woman  is  not  easy.  —  To  be  informed  or 
apprised  of ;  as,  I  understand  that  you  are  going  abroad. 
—  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally  ;  to  hold  in  opinion 
with  conviction  ;  to  know,  or  conceive  to  know,  as  the 
meaning  of  another  ;  to  ascribe  intention  or  significa¬ 
tion  to;  as,  my  meaning  is  not  so  to  be  understood. — 
To  mean  without  expressing;  to  know,  as  what  is  not 
expressed;  to  imply;  as,  “  War  open,  or  understood.” 

Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious  being;  to  have 
the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  —  To  learn  from,  or 
be  informed  by,  another. 

Understanding;,  p.  a.  Knowing ;  intelligent ;  skil¬ 
ful  ;  as,  an  understanding  man. 

Understanding;,  n.  {Phil.)  That  faculty  by  which 
man  derives  ideas  from  sensations.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  outward  world  by  means  of  the  senses 
are  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  a 
creature  destitute  of  perception  would  be  incapable  of 
learning  or  understanding.  According  to  Aristotle,  the 
one  sense  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  that  of  touch.  To  the  ideas 
formed  immediately  from  perception,  he  gave  the  name 
of  phantasms,  this  power  of  perceiving  being  the  im¬ 
agination,  which  with  memory  constitutes  the  whole 
intellectual  nature  of  brutes,  while  in  man  it  furnishes 
only  the  groundwork  for  the  operation  of  the  intellect, 
which,  working  on  these  sensations,  reaches  first  simple 
and  then  more  complex  and  general  notions.  —  Act  of 
a  person  who  understands  anything  (in  the  various 
senses  of  the  word);  knowledge;  interpretation  ;  belief; 
discernment ;  exact  comprehension.  —  Agreement  of 
minds;  union  of  sentiments;  adjustment  of  differences; 
intelligence  between  two  or  more  persons;  anything 
mutually  understood  or  agreed  upon. 

Understand'ing'l y,  adv.  In  an  understanding  man¬ 
ner;  with  full  or  complete  knowledge,  intelligence,  or 
apprehension  ;  as,  to  judge  under  standingly . 

Understate',  v.  a.  To  state  or  represent  with  less 
force  or  fulness  than  the  truth  will  permit. 

Un'cler-statement,  n.  A  statement  less  than  the 
truth. 

Understood',  imp.  and  pp.  of  Understand. 

Un'derst rapper,  n.  A  subordinate  agent  or  em¬ 
ploye  ;  a  petty  official  ;  hence,  generally,  a  mean,  con¬ 
temptible  hireling;  a  jack-in-office. 

Un'der-stratum,  n. ;  pi.  Under-strata,  or,  somo- 
times,  Under-stratums.  Same  as  Sub-soil,  q.  v. 

Undertake',  v.  a.  (imp.  undertook  ;  pp.  undertaken.) 
To  take  under  one’s  charge,  care,  or  management ;  to 
engage  in ;  to  take  in  hand  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  set 
about ;  to  begin  to  perform  or  execute  ;  as,  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  a  business.  —  Specifically,  to  covenant  or 
contract  to  perform  or  execute  ;  to  take  upon  one’s  self 
to  do ;  to  enter  into  stipulations,  or  place  one’s  self  under 
obligations  ;  as,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  railroad. 

_ v.  n.  To  take  upon  one’s  self,  or  assume  any  business  or 

promise.  —  To  promise ;  to  be  bound ;  as,  I  undertake  to 
say  he  is  wrong  with  respect  to  this  matter.  — To  under¬ 
take  for,  to  become  bail  or  surety  for. 

Undertaker,  n.  One  who  undertakes  anything;  one 
who  engages  in  any  enterprise  or  business.  —  One  who 
stipulates,  covenants,  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  per¬ 
formance  of  work  for  another. —  One  who  conducts  the 
management  of  funerals. 

Undertaking;,  n.  That  which  is  undertaken  or  en¬ 
tered  upon;  auy  business,  work,  or  project,  which  a 
person  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  perform;  an  enter¬ 
prise;  as,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  a  gigan¬ 
tic  undertaking.  —  Specifically,  the  business  of  an  un¬ 
dertaker,  in  the  conduct  or  management  of  funerals. 

Un'der-tenancy,  n.  Tenancy  or  tenure  under  a 
■ 1  tenant  or  lessee. 

Un'der-tone,  n.  A  low  tone;  a  tone  or  utterance 
lower  than  is  usual. 

Undertook',  imp.  of  Undertake,  q.  v. 

Un'der-tOW,  n.  A  current  of  water  below,  differing 
or  deviating  from,  that  on  the  surface. 

Under*  valua'tion,  n.  Actof  valuing  or  appraising 
below  the  true  or  real  worth. 

Underval'ue,  v.  ol.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate  below 
the  true  or  real  worth ;  as,  to  undervalue,  an  estate. 

To  hold  in  light  esteem;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth  or 
consequence;  to  despise;  to  disparage. 

— n.  Low  rate,  price,  or  estimation ;  a  valuation  lower 
than  the  real  worth. 

Underwent',  imp.  of  Undergo,  q.  v. 

Un'derwood,  n.  The  low  woody  growths  produced 


among  timber  trees,  sometimes  called  coppice  wood,] 
though  the  term  coppice  wood  is  more  especially  applied' 
to  woods  in  which  low  growths  of  shrubs,  or  the  woods 
of  trees,  are  more  abundant  than  timber  trees. 

Underwork',  (-wurk,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  under¬ 
worked  or  underwrought.)  To  execute  work  at  a  lower 
price;  as,  one  man  underworks  another  of  the  same 
trade.  —  To  undermine ;  to  subvert  or  destroy  by  clan¬ 
destine  measures. 

— v.  n.  To  work  for  a  less  price  than  is  usual  or  proper. — 
To  operate  clandestinely  or  surreptitiously. 

— n.  Subordinate  work  ;  petty  affairs. 

Un'derworker, ».  One  who  underworks  another  or 
others.  —  An  inferior  or  petty  workman. 

Under-world,  (- wurld ,)  re.  The  lower  or  inferior 
world.  —  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind.  —  The 
opposite  side  of  the  world ;  the  antipodes,  (r.) 

Underwrite,  (-rit',)v.a. (imp. underwrote;  pp.  under¬ 
written.)  To  subscribe;  to  write  under,  as  something 
else.  —  To  subscribe,  as  one’s  name  for  insurance ;  to 
set,  as  one’s  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,, for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  responsible  for  loss  or  damage,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  certain  premium  per  cent. ;  to  take  a 
risk ;  as,  the  ship  was  underwritten  at  Lloyds’. 

— re.  a.  To  practise  insuring  or  underwriting. 

Underwriter,  re.  An  insurer;  one  who  underwrites 
his  name  to  the  conditions  of  a  policy  of  insurance  ;  as, 
he  has  a  claim  on  the  underwriters. 

Underwriting;,  re.  Act  or  practice  of  insuring  ships, 
goods,  houses,  Ac..  against  loss  or  damage. 

Un  Jeter'iuinetl,  (-mind,)  a.  Not  determined,  set¬ 
tled,  resolved,  or  decided;  as,  I  am  undetermined 
whether  to  go  or  not.  —  Not  fixed,  defined,  or  regulated ; 
unlimited;  uudeterminate;  as,  “In  circuit  undeter¬ 
mined,  square  or  round.”  (Milton.) — (Math.)  Not  known. 

Unde'vinting;,  a.  Not  deviating;  not  digressing  or 
departing  from  the  way  or  course,  or  from  a  rule,  princi¬ 
ple,  plan,  or  purpose;  regular;  steady;  persistent;  as, 
undeviating  rectitude  of  mind.— Not  erring,  wander¬ 
ing,  or  crooked. 

Undid',  imp.  of  Undo,  q.  v. 

Undig;'nified,  a.  Lacking  dignity  or  self-respect; 
mean  ;  low  ;  common  ;  as,  undignified  submission. 

Undine,  ( un-deen ',)  (sometimes  written  Ondine,)  n. 
[From  Lat.  unda,  a  wave.]  A  naiad;  a  fabled  spirit  of 
the  waters  ;  a  water-nymph. 

Undirected,  a.  Lacking  guidance  or  direction ;  left 
without  direction.  —  Misled ;  misguided ;  misdirected. 
(r.) —  Wanting  address  or  superscription ;  as,  an  undi¬ 
rected  letter. 

Undiscerning;,  (-diz-zern'-,)  a.  Lacking  discern¬ 
ment;  not  making  apt  or  just  distinctions  ;  wanting 
judgment  or  the  power  of  discrimination;  as,  an  undis¬ 
cerning  mind. 

Undisciplined,  (- dis'si-plind ,)  a.  Wanting  in  disci¬ 
pline;  not  duly  instructed  or  exercised ;  not  trained  into 
habits  of  regular  order;  as,  undisciplined  militia. — Un¬ 
taught;  lacking  teaching  or  experience;  as,  an  undisci¬ 
plined  mind. 

Undisguised,  (-glzd,)  a.  Without  disguise;  not 
covered  with  a  mask,  or  with  a  false  or  pretentious  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  open  ;  frank ;  plain  ;  candid ;  artless  ;  as,  un¬ 
disguised  sympathy  or  antipathy. 

Undisting;uisliat>le,  (-ling'gwish-a-hl,)  a.  That  can¬ 
not  be  marked  or  distinguished  by  the  eye ;  not  to  be 
distinctly  seen;  —  hence,  not  to  be  known  or  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  intellect,  or  by  any  peculiar  property. 

Undistinguished,  a.  Lacking  distinction  ;  not  so 
marked  as  to  be  distinctly  known  from  each  other  ;  not 
separately  seen  or  described ;  not  plainly  discerned ; 
having  no  intervenient  space;  —  hence,  not  marked  by 
any  particular  property ;  not  treated  with  any  particular 
respect;  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  eminence. 

Undisturbed,  (-turhd',)  a.  Free  from  interruption  or 
disturbance ;  not  molested  or  hindered  ;  free  from  men¬ 
tal  perturbation  ;  calm ;  tranquil :  placid  ;  serene ;  quiet; 
not  agitated,  stirred,  or  moved;  as,  undisturbed  peace. 

Undivid'ed,  a.  Not  divided,  separated,  or  disunited ; 
unbroken ;  whole ;  integral ;  as,  grant  me  your  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  —  Not  set  off  or  apart  by  division  ;  as, 
an  undivided  half  of  a  share  in  a  business. 

( Bot.)  Entire,  as  a  leaf. 

Undo,  (- doo ',)  v.  a.  (imp.  undid  ;  pp.  undone,  (-dun.) 
To  reverse  what  has  been  done;  to  briDg  to  naught;  to 
annul,  as  any  transaction  ;  as,  to  undo  a  marriage  by  di¬ 
vorce. —  To  loose ;  to  open  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unravel ;  to 
untie;  to  take  to  pieces;  as,  to  undo  a  knot. —  To  ruin  ; 
to  impoverish;  to  bring  to  penury  or  destitution  ;  to 
ruin,  in  a  moral  sense;  to  blast  in  reputation;  to  bring 
to  everlasting  destruction  and  misery ;  as,  “  Some  men 
undo,  and  some  are  themselves  undone.” — Denham. 

Undock',  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  dock,  as  a  ship. 

Undoer,  (-doo'-,)  re.  One  who  reverses  or  annuls  what 
has  been  done  ;  one  who  brings  poverty  or  destruction  ; 
one  who  blasts  or  destroys  the  reputation  of  another ;  — 
also,  a  seducer. 

Undoing;,  (- doo'-,)n .  The  reversal  orannulling  of  what 
has  been  done.  —  Ruin;  destruction;  downfall;  fatal 
mischief. 

Undone',  pp.  of  Undo,  q.  re. 

Undoubted,  (-doul'-,)  a.  That  may  not  be  doubted  or 
called  in  question;  indisputable;  indubitable;  irre¬ 
fragable;  as,  an  undoubted  proof. 

Undoubtedly,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question  ;  in¬ 
dubitably. 

Undress',  re.  a.  To  strip  ;  to  divest  of  dress  or  clothes. 
—  To  deprive  of  ornaments  or  frippery;  to  assume  a 
negligee;  as,  “  Undress'd  at  evening  . .  .  she  changed  her 
look.”  — Prior. 

(Med.)  To  remove  the  dressing  or  covering  from,  as  a 
wound. 


— re.  A  loose,  negligent  style  of  dress ;  —  opposed  to  full 
dress. 

( Mil.  and  Nav.)  Regulation  dress  of  officers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  Ac.,  but  not  full  uniform. 

Undue',  a.  Not  due  ;  not  yet  dema-ndable  by  right;  as, 
a  bill  undue. —  Not  right ;  not  legal ;  improper ;  as,  an 
undue  proceeding  or  precedent. —  Excessive ;  out  of  just 
proportion ;  not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to 
duty;  as,  undue  severity  in  the  execution  of  law. 

Un'diilate,  re.  a.  [Fr.  onduler,  from  Lat.  undula,  a  lit¬ 
tle  wave.]  To  cause  to  play  or  move,  as  waves ;  to  move 
back  and  forth,  or  up  and  down,  like  waves;  to  cause  to 
vibrate ;  as,  to  undulate  the  voice. 

— re.  re.  To  wave  ;  to  vibrate  ;  to  move  back  and  forth  ; 
as,  undulating  air. 

Un'dulate,  Un'dulated,  a.  Resembling  waves  in 
form  or  motion  ;  undulatory. 

(Bot.)  Wavy,  as  a  leaf  or  corolla. 

Un'dulating;,  p.  a.  Wavy;  rising  and  falling  like 
waves ;  resembling  waves  in  form  or  motion  ;  as,  an 
undulating  gait,  undulating  ground. 

Undulation,  (-la'shun,)  re.  [Lat.  undulalio.)  Actof 
undulating;  a  waving  motion  or  vibration ;  fluctuation; 
as,  the  undulations  of  a  woman’s  figure. 

(Mus.)  Same  as  Beat,  q.  re. 

(Surg.)  Same  as  Fluctuation,  q.  re. 

( Phys .)  A  wavy  appearance ;  a  liquid,  aerial,  or  lu¬ 
minous  wave. 

Point  of  undulation.  ( Geom .)  A  point  at  which  a 
curve  is  met  by  its  tangent  in  four  consecutive  points. 
A  point  of  undulation  of  higher  order,  is  one  at  which  the 
curve  is  met  by  its  tangent  in  any  even  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  points. 

Undula't  ionist,  re.  A  scientist  who  adopts  the  un¬ 
dulatory  theory  of  light. 

Un'dulatory.  a.  [Lat.  undulatorius  ]  Moving  in  the 
manner  of  waves;  or,  resembling  the  motion  of  waves, 
which  successively  rise,  or  swell,  and  fall.  See  Undu¬ 
latory  Theory,  in  Section  II. 

Unduly,  adv.  In  an  undue  manner  ;  not  aocording  to 
duty,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  lacking  proper  proportion  ; 
excessively  ;  inordinately  ;  as,  your  nerves  are  unduly 
strained. 

Undy'ing;,  a.  Not  dying  or  perishing.  —  Immortal; 
not  subject  to  death. 

Unearth',  re.  a.  To  drive  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  bur¬ 
row  ;  as,  to  unearth  a  fox. —  Hence,  to  uncover ;  to  dis¬ 
close  ;  to  bring  to  light;  as,  to  unearth  a  mystery. 

Unearth'ly,  a.  Supernatural ;  not  earthly  or  terres¬ 
trial  ;  as,  an  unearthly  visitant. 

Uneasily,  (-ez'i-le,)  adv.  With  uneasiness  or  pain  ;  in 
a  troubled  or  uncomfortable  manner;  with  difficulty; 
not  readily. 

Unea'siness,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  pain ;  restlessness  ;  lack  of  ease ;  dis¬ 
quiet;  perturbation  of  mind;  moderate  anxiety;  dis¬ 
quietude. —  That  which  occasions  trouble,  disquiet,  or 
restlessness ;  as,  the  uneasiness  of  a  journey. 

Uneasy,  (-e’zy,)  a.  Hard ;  difficult;  not  easy;  as,  “  the 
road  will  be  uneasy  to  find.”  (Scott.)  —  Not  at  ease;  ex¬ 
periencing  some  degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety ;  feel¬ 
ing  some  sense  of  pain,  trouble,  and  the  like;  disturbed  in 
mind;  morbidly  apprehensive  of  evil;  unquiet;  as, 
“  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  (Shaks.)  — 
Stiff;  awkward;  not  composed  or  graceful  in  manner; 
coustrained ;  betraying  gaucherie ;  as,  he  seemed  quite 
uneasy  among  such  grand  people. — Constraining ;  cramp¬ 
ing;  causing  want  of  ease  or  self-possession  ;  giving  some 
pain  or  chagrin  to  others ;  unpleasing  ;  disagreeable ;  as, 
an  uneasy  seat  in  the  saddle;  uneasy  rules  or  regulations. 

Unembarrassed, (-bar’rast,)a.  Without  embarrass¬ 
ment,  confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind.  —  Free  from 
pecuniary  difficulties,  obligations,  or  encumbrances;  as, 
liis  estates  are  quite  unembarrassed.  —  Free  from  entan¬ 
glement  or  complicated  matters ;  as,  I  am  unembarrassed 
with  domestic  responsibilities. 

Unembod'ied,  a.  Disembodied  ;  free  from  corporeal 
entity;  as,  unembodied  spirits. — Not  formed  or  collected 
into  a  body :  as,  unembodied  army  reserves. 

Unequal,  (- e’kwal ,)  a.  Not  equal;  not  even;  not 
paired;  unmatched;  not  of  the  same  size,  dimensions, 
quantity,  quality,  age,  station,  degree,  Ac. ;  hence,  in¬ 
ferior ;  insufficient :  inadequate  ;  unadapted;  as,  an  un¬ 
equal  marriage.  —  Disproportioned ;  ill  matched,  pitted, 
or  balanced  ;  hence,  unjust ;  unfair:  one-sided  ;  partial ; 
as,  an  unequal  struggle.  —  Not  equable,  regular,  or  uni¬ 
form  :  as,  “So  strong,  yet  so  unequal,  pulses  beat  ."Dry  den. 

(Bot.)  Without  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  two 
sides,  or  the  parts. 

Unequalled,  (-e’kwald,)  a.  Not  to  be  equalled  or  ex¬ 
celled;  unrivalled  ;  unparalleled;  —  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense;  as,  unequalled  goodness,  unequalled  villany. 

Une'qiially,  adv.  Not  equally;  in  different  degrees; 
irregularly;  without  symmetry  or  proportion  to  each 
other ;  as,  a  loaf  unequally  divided. 

Unequally  pinnate.  (Bot.)  Pinnate,  but  having  an  odd 
number  of  leaflets. 

Uliequi  vocal,  (- e-kwiv ',)  a.  Not  admitting  of  doubt  or 
equivocalness ;  clear  ;  evident ;  palpable  ;  as,  unequivocal 
testimony. — Not  bearing  dubious  signification  ;  without 
ambiguity;  not  admitting  different  interpretations;  as, 
unequivocal  language. 

Uneqiliv'ocally,  adv.  In  an  unequivocal  manner. 

Unerr'ing,  a.  Incapable  of  error;  committing  no 
mistake ;  as,  the  unerring  laws  of  nature.  —  Sure ;  cer¬ 
tain  ;  exact ;  accurate ;  incapable  of  miss  or  failure ;  as, 
an  unerring  shot  with  the  rifle. 

Unessential,  (-sln'shal,) a.  Not  essential,  indispensa¬ 
ble,  or  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of  prime  or  paramount 
importance;  not  constituting  the  essence. — Void  of  reel 
being. 
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(Jnevan^licsl,  (-jW'-,)  a.  Not  evangelical ;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  orthodoxy,  or  to  the  gospel. 

Un«i\  en,(-e'®n,)  a.  Not  even  ;  not  level ;  not  uniform  in 
surface;  rough;  undulating;  as ,  uneven  ground.  —  Not 
equable  ;  not  of  equal  length  ;  as,  uneven  feet  iu  poetry. 
Uneven  number,  an  odd  number,  as  3,  5,  7. 

Ulie' veil  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  uneven; 
inequality  or  ruggedness  of  surface;  irregularity;  want 
of  uniformity  or  smoothness;  as,  the  unevenness  of  a 
road.  —  Chaugeableness ;  turbulence ;  variableness ;  as, 
unevenness  of  temper. 

Uaiexam'pled,  a.  Without  precedent ;  unparalleled  ; 
having  no  example  or  similar  case;  unique;  unprece¬ 
dented  ;  as,  God’s  unexampled  mercy. 
Unexceptionable,  (- sep'shun-a-bl ,)  a.  Not  open  to 
any  exception,  cavil,  or  objection;  unobjectionable; 
faultless;  excellent;  as,  an  unexceptionable  match. 
Unexpect'ed,  a.  Not  looked  for;  coming  without 
notification  or  warning;  not  anticipated ;  not  provided 
against ;  sudden  ;  as,  unexpected  guests. 
Unexpe'rieneed,  a.  Same  as  Inexperienced,  q.  v. 
Unfail'i ng,p.a.  Not  failing,  nor  liable  to  fail:  not 
liable  to  become  exhausted ;  reliable;  certain;  as,  un¬ 
failing  hope. 

Unfair',  a.  Without  fairness  or  impartiality;  not 
honest  or  straightforward ;  disingenuous;  using  or  com¬ 
prehending  trick,  quibble,  or  artifice;  unjust;  unequal; 
proceeding  from  treachery  or  dishonesty;  as,  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  a  woman's  confidence. 
(Jniair'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  unfair;  em¬ 
ployment  of  trick,  quirk,  or  artifice;  injustice;  want 
of  equitableness ;  dishonest  or  disingenuous  conduct  or 
practice;  as,  the  unfairness  of  favoritism. 
Uiifaitli'ful,  a.  Deficient  in  faithfulness;  not  obser¬ 
vant  of  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or  duty;  violating 
trust  or  confidence;  treacherous;  perfidious;  not  iter- 
forming  the  proper  duty  assigned  and  belonging  to; 
uegligentof  ties  of  honor  ;  as,  an  unfaithful  subject,  citi¬ 
zen,  soldier,  servant ;  an  unfaithful  wife,  a  man  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  his  word. 

linfasti'ionable,  a.  Out  of  the  fashion. 
(Jnfatli'omable,  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  not 
to  be  sounded  with  a  line  of  ordinary  length  ;  very  deep ; 
as,  unfathomable  depths,  an  unfathomable  intellect. 
Unfa'vorable,  a.  Not  favorable;  unpropitious;  in¬ 
auspicious  ;  not  disposed  or  adapted  to  countenance,  en¬ 
courage,  or  support ;  not  kind  or  obliging;  repellent; 
discouraging;  as,  unfavorable  tidings. 
Unfavorably,  adv.  Unpropitiously;  in  au  unfa¬ 
vorable  manner. 

Ullfeel'ing',  a.  Insensible;  cold;  destitute  of  feeling 
or  sensibility.  —  Lacking  warmth  or  sensibility  of  heart 
or  disposition ;  not  having  kind  feelings  or  sympathies; 
hard-hearted ;  callous ;  cruel ;  as,  an  un feeling  person. 
Unfeigned,  {-fund,)  a.  Not  feigned,  counterfeited, 
put  on,  or  pretended  ;  not  hypocritical  or  assumed  ;  real ; 
genuine;  sincere;  veritable  as,  unfeigned  sorrow. 
Ullfet'ter,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  fetters,  chains,  bonds, 
or  shackles;  as,  to  unfetter  a  captive. — To  free  from  re¬ 
straint  or  duress;  to  allow  free  vent  to;  as,  to  unfetter 
the  intelligence. 

Unfinished,  (-fin’isht,)  a.  Not  finished  ;  incomplete; 
not  brought  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  imperfect ;  want¬ 
ing  the  remainder ;  requiring  the  last  hand  or  touch ; 
as,  an  unfinished  house,  an  unfinished  work  of  art,  an 
unfinished  letter. 

Unfit',  a.  Not  fit,  proper,  or  suitable;  unqualified;  in¬ 
admissible;  as,  a  man  unfit  for  his  duties. 

—v.  a.  To  make  unfit  or  unsuitable ;  to  disable ;  to  divest 
of  the  proper  surroundings  for  anything;  as,  noise  unfits 
a  man  for  reflection.  —  To  disqualify ;  to  deprive  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  demanded  by  the  case;  as,  in¬ 
toxication  unfits  one  for  ladies’  company. 

Unfit  'ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  unfit. 
Unfix',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  fastening,  shackle,  or  bond 
from;  to  set  free  from  any  restraint;  to  detach  from 
something  that  holds;  to  unhinge;  to  unsettle;  as,  to 
unfix  a  misplaced  affection.  —  To  dissolve;  to  fluidize, 
as  snow  or  ice. 

Untold',  v.  a.  To  lay  open  the  folds  of;  to  spread  out; 
to  expand;  as,  to  unfold  a  napkin.  —  To  lay  open  to 
view  or  contemplation;  to  disclose;  to  reveal;  to  de¬ 
clare  ;  to  tell ;  to  display ;  to  illustrate ;  as,  to  unfold  a 
mystery,  to  unfold  one’s  mind  to  another,  to  unfold  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  doctrine,  &c.  —  To  set  free 
from  a  fold  or  pen ;  as,  to  unfold  sheep. 

—v.  n.  To  open ;  to  become  disclosed,  displayed,  or  devel¬ 
oped. 

Unformed',  p.  a.  With  the  form  maimed  or  destroyed ; 
decomposed  or  resolved  into  parts. — Not  having  received 
form;  deficient  in  systematic  shape,  order, orrelationship. 

Unformed  star.  (Astron.)  A  star  not  included  in  any 
of  the  constellations. 

Unfor'tuiiate,  a.  Wanting  in  good  fortune ;  unpros- 
perous ;  unsuccessful;  unlucky;  untoward;  attended 
with  mishap,  calamity,  or  trouble;  as,  an  unfortunate 
man,  an  unfortunate  event. 

Unfound'ed,  a.  Not  founded  or  based;  not  built  or 
established.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  without  basis  or  bot¬ 
tom;  having  no  foundation ;  idle;  vain;  empty;  as,  an 
unfounded  rumor,  unfounded  expectations. 
Unfre'quented,  a.  Seldom,  or  rarely,  visited,  or  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  people  at  large;  as,  un  unfrequented  island. 
Unfriendly,  (-/rend'-,)  a.  Not  on  terms  of  friendship, 
kindliness,  or  benevolence;  antagonistic;  inimical;  as. 
unfriendly  relations.  —  Unfavorable;  unpropitious;  not 
adapted  to  promote  the  well-being  of  any  object;  as, 
unfriendly  weather  at  sea. 

Unfrock',  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  frock;  —  hence,  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  divest  of  sacerdotal  character  or  privilege; 
as,  an  unfrocked  ecclesiastic. 


Unfruit'fnl,  a.  Not  prolific;  not  producing  offspring; 
barren;  as,  an  unfruitful  wife.  —  Not  yielding  fruit; 
not  fructiferous;  as,  an  unfruitful  tree.  —  Infertile;  not 
productive;  sterile;  as,  an  unfruitful  soil.  —  Unpro¬ 
ductive  of  good  effects,  works,  or  consequences;  as,  an 
unfruitful  career. 

U n fr n i t'fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  un¬ 
fruitful. 

Unfurl',  v.  a.  To  expand;  to  spread  out ;  to  loose  and 
unfold  ;  as,  to  unfurl  sails,  to  unfurl  a  standard,  or  regi¬ 
mental  color. 

Un^ain'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  ungeegne.']  Inexpert;  lacking 
grace  or  dexterity;  clumsy;  awkward;  uncouth;  as,  a 
man  of  ungainly  figure. 

fnga'ra  (or  South)  Bay,  in  British  N.  America,  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  N.  of  Labrador,  S.  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Strait. 

Ungear',  v.  a.  To  unharness;  —  also,  to  throw  out  of 
gear,  as  machinery. 

Ungenerous,  (-j&n'er-us,)  a.  Deficient  in  generosity; 
illiberal;  lacking  noble  or  gentle  instincts;  ignoble; 
unkind. 

Ungod'liness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ungodly ; 
impiety;  profanity;  wickedness;  godlessness;  disregard 
of  God  and  religious  ordinances ;  want  of  reverence. 

Unsod'Iy,  adv.  Neglecting  the  fear  and  worship  of 
God.  or  violating  his  commands ;  not  pious  or  godly ; 
irreligious;  wicked;  sinful;  as,  an  ungodly  reprobate. 
Polluted  by  siu  or  wickedness;  as,  ‘‘an  ungodly  day.” 

l  !i"  !lvar,  ( oong'var ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Ungh,  82  m.  from  Debreczin;  pop.  8,500. 

Ungov'eruiible,  a.  Deficient  of  government  or  con¬ 
trol  ;  that  cannot  be  brought  under  subjection ;  that 
cannot  be  ruled  or  restrained;  licentious;  unbridled; 
wild ;  furious ;  as,  a  woman  of  ungovernable  temper,  a 
man  of  ungovernable  passions. 

Ungrace'flll,  a.  Lacking  grace  and  harmony;  defi¬ 
cient  iu  ease  and  dignity  ;  wanting  beauty  or  elegance; 
without  good  breeding  or  politeness;  without  polish  or 
refinement;  awkward ;  gauche ;  clumsy ;  as,  ungraceful 
manners. 

Ungracious,  (-grd'shus,)  a.  Deficient  in  grace  or 
graciousness;  manifesting  no  amenity  of  disposition,  or 
kindness  of  heart;  unacceptable;  brusque;  uncivil;  dis¬ 
agreeable;  offensive;  unpleasing;  not  favored;  as,  to 
meet  an  ungracious  reception. 

Uiijrrsife'ful,  a ■  Wanting  in  gratitude  for  favors; 
not  making  returns,  or  making  ill  returns,  for  favor 
or  kindness;  as,  an  ungrateful  mind.  —  Disagreeable; 
harsh;  producing  an  ill  effect;  as,  discordant  sounds 
are  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

Ungual,  (ung'gwal,)  Unguic'itlar,  a.  [From  Lat. 
unguis,  a  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence,  to  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.  — Having  a  process  in  the 
form  of  a  nail,  hoof,  or  claw,  as  certain  bones  of  the  feet. 

Unguent,  ( ung'gwent ,)  n.  [Lat.  unguentum,  an  oint¬ 
ment.]  A  soft  composition,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
of  a  consistence  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  lard. 
They  are  used  chiefly  as  local  applications  to  ulcers  and 
wounds,  but  are  sometimes  rubbed  upon  a  part  in  cuta¬ 
neous  affections,  and  especially  when  it  is  desired  that 
the  constituents  of  the  ointment  shall  be  absorbed. 

Unguic'ulate,  Unguic'ulated,  a.  Possessing 
claws. 

(But.)  Furnished  with  a  claw,  forming  a  slender  base, 
as  the  petals  of  soap- wort. 

Uiiguaf  erous,  a.  [Lat.  unguis,  nail,  claw,  and  fir  re, 
to  produce.]  Producing,  possessing,  or  supporting  claw¬ 
like  processes. 

Uu'guiforiu,  a.  [Lat.  unguis,  and  forma,  form.] 
Claw-shaped. 

Uuguiiious,  (-gwin'us,)  a.  [Lat.  unguinosus .]  Oily; 
unctuous;  oleaginous;  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
fatty  matter. 

Ull{?ui9,(izre/0i«ts,)n.  [Lat.,  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  The  nail  of 
the  foot  or  finger ;  the  hoof  of  a  beast ;  the  claw.of  a  bird. 

(Bot.)  The  narrow  part,  or  claw,  of  the  base  of  a  petal, 
taking  the  place  of  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is 
a  modification ;  —  also  written  ungula. 

Os  unguis.  ( Anat .)  A  small,  quadrilateral,  very  thin, 
and  semi-transparent  base,  which  has  been  compared  to 
a  human  nail,  and  is  situate  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit.  It  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  gutter  and  the  nasal  duct. 

Un'gula,  n.  [Lat.,  a  claw,  hoof.]  ( Surg .)  A  kind  of 
hooked  instrument  for  extracting  a  dead  foetus  from 
the  womb. 

(Bot.)  See  Unguis. 

(Geom.)  A  solid  formed  by  cutting  off  a  part  from  a 
cylinder,  cone,  or  other  solid  of  revolution  by  a  plane 
passing  obliquely  through  the  base.  —  Spherical  ungula, 
a  part  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  two  planes  intersecting 
in  a  diameter  and  by  a  lune  of  the  surface. 

Un'glllate,  a.  [Lat .ungulatus.]  Iloof-shaped. — Hav¬ 
ing  hoofs;  as,ungulated  quadrupeds. 

Unhallowed,  (-lad,)  a.  Not  hallowed  or  sanctified  ; 
hence,  impure ;  profane;  wicked;  as,  unhallowed  lust. 

Uliliantl'y,  a.  Not  handy,  expert,  or  dexterous  awk¬ 
ward;  as,  an  unhandy  workman.  —  Inconvenient;  as, 
an  unhandy  position  for  reporting. 

Unhang,  v.  a.  To  strip  of  hangings,  as  an  apartment. 
— To  take  from  its  hinges,  as  a  gate. 

Unhap'py,  a.  Not  happy,  prosperous,  or  fortunate  ; 
unlucky ;  as,  things  have  taken  an  unhappy  direction. 
—  Causing  a  degree  of  misery  or  wretchedness  ;  as,  his 
absence  makes  her  unhappy.  —  Characterized  by  infe¬ 
licity;  bringing  calamity;  evil;  untoward;  as,  an  un¬ 
happy  marriage. 

Uniiar'ness,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  gear  or  harness  ;  as, 
to  unharness  a  horse.  —  To  divest  of  armor  or  accoutre¬ 
ments;  as,  to  unharness  a  mailed  knight. 


Unhead',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  head  from;  as  to  u» 
head  a  barrel. 

Unhealth'inesw,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  ut» 
healthy;  unsoundness;  habitual  weakness  or  indisposi¬ 
tion: —  used  in  respect  to  persons. —  Want  of  vigor; 
lack  of  stamina;  as,  the  unhealthiness  of  plants  or  vege¬ 
tation.  —  State  of  being  unpropitious  or  unfavorable  to 
health;  insalubrity  :  as,  the  unhealthiness  of  a  climate. 

Unhealtli'y,  a.  Destitute  of  health,  soundness,  or 
vigor;  wanting  tone;  constitutionally  weak  or  infirm ; 
as,  an  unhealthy  person,  unhealthy  vegetation.  —  Kife 
with  disease  or  malaria;  sickly;  injurious  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  health ;  as,  the  unhealthy  slums  of  a  great 
city.  —  Insalubrious;  unwholesome;  adapted  to  gene¬ 
rate  disease;  as,  an  unhealthy  country.  —  Morbid;  not 
proceeding  from  natural  health,  vigor,  or  soundness; 
as,  an  unhealthy  mind. 

Unheard',  a.  Not  heard  ;  not  caught  by  the  ear ;  not 
vouchsafed  an  audience;  as,  their  cries  were  unheard, 
his  petition  was  unheard. — Obscure ;  unknown  by  fame ; 
not  in  vogue,  as  a  man  of  genius. 

Unheard-of,  unprecedented  ;  strikingly  novel  or 
unique  ;  as,  an  unheard-of  prodigy. 

Unhes'itatingTy,  adv.  Without  hesitation  or  doubt; 
promptly. 

Unhing:e,  (-hinj',)  v.  a.  To  take  from  the  hinges,  as  a 

door  or  gate. 

— To  throw  out  of  place  by  violence :  to  loosen  by  con¬ 
vulsion;  as,  “hills  unhinged.”  Blackmore. — To  de¬ 
range;  to  upset;  to  unsettle  ;  to  render  unfixed  or  wav¬ 
ering;  as,  troubles  unhinge  the  mind. 

X'nho'ly,  a.  Not  sacred  or  holy  ;  unhallowed;  not  re¬ 
vered  or  sanctified  ;  profane  ;  impious  ;  wicked  ;  not 
consecrated;  not  ceremonially  purified. 

Unhoped,  (-hbpt,)  a.  Not  expected  ;  not  so  probable 
as  to  excite  hope. 

Unhoped-for,  not  anticipated  with  hope;  unlooked 
for;  as,  unhoped-for  success. 

Unhurt',  a.  Not  hurt;  free  from  harm  or  injury;  safe 
and  sound  ;  as,  to  come  off  unhurt. 

Uniax'al,  Uniax'ial,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  and  axis, 
an  axis  or  axle.]  ( Crystallog .)  Having  only  one  axis 
of  double  refraction,  as  certain  crystals. 

Uiiicap'snlar,  a.  (Bot.)  With  one  capsule  only  to 
each  flower. 

Unicel'lnlar,  a.  Possessing,  or  consisting  of,  butone 
cell ;  as,  a  unicellular  animal. 

U'nicorn,  n.  [Lat.  unicornis  —  unus,  one,  and  cornu, 
a  horn.]  A  beast  so  called  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Heb.  ram),  and  now  commonly 
understood  to  be  the  rhinoceros.  The  unicorn  of  Pliny, 
however,  has  the  head  of  a  hart,  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
the  tail  of  a  boar,  wdiile  the  rest  of  the  body  resembles 
a  horse.  Aristotle,  iElian,  and  all  the  classical  writers 
on  animals,  mention  the  unicorn.  The  traveller  Ludo- 
vicus  Romanus  asserts  that  he  saw  two  unicorns  kept 
alive  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Many  strange  virtues 
were  attributed  of  old  to  the  horn  of  the  U.,  particu¬ 
larly  against  poison  ;  but  the  horns  preserved  in  collec¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  that  name  was  given,  belonged  either 
to  the  rhinoceros,  or  to  the  narwhal  or  sea-unicorn. 

(Her.)  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  its  forehead; — • 
frequently  represented  as  a  supporter,  as  in  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  (Fig.  1194.) 

Unicorn'oilS,  a.  [Fr.  unicorne;  Lat.  unicornis.}  One¬ 
horned. 

U'liicorn-root,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIelonias. 

Unie,  (oo'ne.)  au  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  15  m.  from 
Istria.  It  is  0  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  2.  Pop.  un¬ 
ascertained. 

Unieh,  (oo'ne-ai.)  (anc.  xEnoe,)  a  seaport  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  25  m.  from  Samsoun. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme¬ 
nians,  w  ho  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  Crimea.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Uiiitacial.  (-fd'shal,)  a.  Ilavingone  face  or  front  only, 
as  certain  corals. 

Unifif,  «.  Unifying;  making  one. 

Unification,  (-kd'sliun,)  n.  Act  of  unifying,  orstate  of 
being  unified;  as,  the  unification  of  a  people. 

Unifi'lar.  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  and  filum,  a  thread.] 
One-threaded. 

Uniflorous,  (-flo’rus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  but  a  single 
flow'er. 

Unifo'liate,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearinga  single  leaf ;  one-leaved. 

U'nilorin,  a.  [Fr.  uniforme ;  Lat .  uniformis  —  unus, 
one,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  invariably  the  same 
shape,  form,  manner,  or  characteristic  qualities;  as, 
heat  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature.  —  Conso¬ 
nant  ;  partaking  of  the  same  form  with  others ;  con¬ 
forming  to  one  rule  or  mode ;  not  variable ;  as,  uniform 
habits  or  practices.  —  Undeviating;  regular;  constant; 
always  self-consistent;  not  different;  alike;  as,  my  po¬ 
litical  opinions  have  always  been  of  a  decided  and  uni¬ 
form  cast.  —  Uniform  matter,  homogeneous  matter.  — 
Uniform  motion,  equal  motion. 

— n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  with  others ;  especially, 
the  particular  dress  worn  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
army,  navy,  or  any  body  of  men  incorporated  by  au¬ 
thority;  as,  regimental  uniform,  in  undress  uniform, 
au  officer  in  naval  uniform,  Ac.  —  In  full  uniform,  wear¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  regulation  uniform;  not  in  un¬ 
dress  ;  as,  an  officer  in  full  uniform. —  Uniform  sword, 
an  officer’s  sword  of  the  regulation  pattern  prescribed 
for  the  army  or  navy. 

Uniform ita'rian,  n.  (Geol.)  One  who  believes  that 
the  causes  now  in  operation  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  geological  changes. 

Uniform'ity,  n.  [Fr.  unifnrmite.}  Quality  of  being 
uniform ;  even  tenor ;  absence  of  difference  or  varia- 
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tion;  self-resemblance  at  all  times. — Conformity  to  a 
pattern,  rule,  or  example  ;  resemblance,  agreement,  or 
consonance;  as,  the  uniformity  of  speech-making  at 
public  dinners.  —  Sameness;  correspondence;  consist¬ 
ency  ;  as,  the  uniformity  of  national  prejudices.  —  Like¬ 
ness  between  the  constituent  parts  of  a  whole ;  as,  the 
uniformity  of  sides  in  a  quadrangle.  — Continued  or  un¬ 
varied  sameness  or  similitude. 

( Pine  Arts.)  Resemblance  in  shape  between  the  cor¬ 
respondent  parts  of  a  subject. 

Act  of  Uniformity.  {Eng.  Hist.)  Au  Act  of  Parlia-' 
ment,  passed  in  1661, regulating  the  form  of  public  pray¬ 
ers,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  cere¬ 
monials  of  the  Church  of  England. 

XT'nif'orinly,  adv.  In  a  uniform  manner;  with  even 
tenor;  without  variation;  without  diversity  of  one  from 
another;  maintaining  consistency  throughout;  as,  a 
disposition  uniformly  amiable. 

R'llify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  and  facerr,  to  make.]  To, 
make  one;  to  unite;  to  form  into  a  unit,  (a.) 

l  nigenitiis.  ( yu-ni-jen'e-tus .)  [Lat.,  only-begotten.] 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  papni  bull  issued 
by  Clement  XI.  in  1713.  and  so  called  from  its  commenc¬ 
ing  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius.  It  was  directed  against  the 
“  Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament,”  by  Pere 
Quesuel,  a  celebrated  Jansenist,  and  produced  a  great 
commotion  in  Prance,  many  of  the  clergy  refusing  to 
accept  of  it. 

Tnijn'gate,  a.  [Lat.  unu.t,  one,  and  jugum,  yoke  ] 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  pinnate  leaves  whose  petiole  bears 
one  pair  of  leaflets. 

l  iiila liiato,  [Lat.  unus, and  labium,  a  lip.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  irregular,  monopeialous  corollas  having  only 
one  lip. 

IH  i  la  t  o  ra I ,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  latus,  lateris,  a  side.J 
Belonging  or  relating  to  one  side. 

{Bot.)  Arrauged  on, or  turned  towards, one  side  only; 
one-sided. 

T’nilit'eral,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  litera, a  letter.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  one  letter  only. 

X  ii  i  loc'u  I  ar,  a.  [Lat.  units,  and  loculus,  a  cell.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  seed-vessels  not  separated  into  ceils. 

(Conchol.)  Applied  to  cells  which  are  not  divided  into 
chambers. 

XTllim|»each'al>Ie,  a.  That  cannot  be  impeached; 
free  from  stain :  blameless ;  irreproachable ;  us,  a  person 
of  unimpeachable  character. 

rnimproved.  (-proovd’,)  a.  Wanting  in  improve¬ 
ment;  not  made  better  or  wiser;  not  advanced  in 
knowledge,  manners,  or  excellence.  —  Not  used  or  em¬ 
ployed.  —  Not  put  to  the  Lest  advantage;  as,  he  let  his 
chance  pass  unimproved.  —  Not  placed  under  tillage  or  I 
cultivation  ;  as,  unimproved  land. 

T'iiinciun'bere<l,a.  Without  burden,  incumbrance, 
or  drawback. 

(Law.)  Free  from  any  mortgage,  rent-charge,  or  other 
debt  or  iucumbrauce  ;  as,  an  unincumbered  property. 

XJnin'terested,  a.  Not  interested;  having  nothing 
at  stake  either  to  win  or  to  lose ;  as,  he  is  uninterested  in 
the  business. — Without  having  the  mental  or  emotional 
faculties  engaged  ;  as,  I  am  uninterested  in  this  book. 

Uniuterrupt'ed,  a.  Without  break  or  interruption; 
not  disturbed  by  intrusion  or  avocation;  continuous; 
incessant ;  as,  a  life  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

X'nio'la.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gramina- 
ceu .  They  are  N.  American  herbs  of  no  agricultural 
value,  but  of  extraordinary  beauty,  found  on  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Virginia  and  south¬ 
ward.  They  are  2-3  feet  high,  and  have  tough  perennial  | 
roots,  from  the  creeping  root-stocks  of  which  issue  tall 
erect  culms,  with  flat,  lanceolate, broad  leaves, and  broad  i 
many-flowered  spikelets  of  closely  appressed  flowers. 

Onion.  ( yoon'yun ,)  n.  [Fr  and  Sp. ;  It.  unione;  L.  Lat. 
unio,  from  unus,  one]  Oneness;  unity;  act  of  joining 
two  or  more  things  into  one,  and  thus  forming  a  com¬ 
pound  body  or  a  mixture;  or,  the  junction  or  coalition 
of  things  thus  united:  combination.  —  Concord  ;  agree¬ 
ment  and  conjunction  of  mind,  will,  affections,  or  inter¬ 
est ;  harmony;  solidarity;  as,  union  is  strength. — A 
federal  pact;  a  confederation  ;  a  league  ;  a  consolidated 
body  ;  that  which  Is  formed  by  a  combination  or  coali¬ 
tion  of  parts  or  members;  as,  the  American  Union. — 
The  upper  inner  corner  of  an  ensign,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  flag,  which  is  known  as  thefy.  The 
union  of  the  American  flag  consistsof  a  blue  field  dotted 
with  white  stars,  properly,  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
the  States.  The  union  of  the  British  ensign  is  a  similar 
field  emblazoned  with  the  combination  crosses  of  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  emblematic  of  the 1 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and! 
Ireland ;  —  also  called  union-jack. 

( Tlteol .)  See  Hypostatic. 

Legislative  Union.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1800. —  Union,  | 
or  Act  of  Union,  the  act  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland  were  incorporated  into  one  in  1707. 

Union  by  the  first  intention.  ( Surg .)  See  Intention'. 

Union  down.  (Naut.)  A  signal  of  distress  made  by 
reversing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  downwards. 

Union.  The  American.  The  federated  republic 
of  States  known  as  the  United  States  (q.  ».). 

Union,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 33  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Union,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Louisiana; 
area.  1,138  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Washita ;  also  Sulphur  creek, 
and  the  North  Fork  of  Bayou  D’Arbonne.  Surface,  hilly  ; 


soil,  productive.  Cap.  El  Dorado.  Pop.  (1897)  16,8.50. 
—A  township  of  Ashley  co.— Also  the  name  of  11  town¬ 
ships  in  Conway,  Fulton,  Greene,  Independence,  Izard, 
Jackson,  Lee,  Marion,  Newton,  Van  Bureu,  and  White 
counties.  187 


Union,  in  California,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co. 

TTnion.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Tolland  co., 
33  m.  N.  E.  of  Hartford. 

Union,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina;  area,  325  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Hiawassee.  Notley, 
and  Tocoa.  Surface,  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  soil, 
fertile  in  the  valleys.  Among  its  remarkable  features 
is  Pilot  Mountain.  Indian  corn,  grass,  and  pork  are  the 
staple  products.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  and  marble. 
Cap.  Blairsville.  Pop.  (1897)  8,850. 

Union,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  county',  bordering  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  area,  400  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Clear  creek. 
Surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  and  is  extensively  cov¬ 
ered  with  forests  of  the  ash,  hickory,  oak,  maple,  tulip- 
tree,  Ac.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
pork,  and  grass  are  the  staple  products.  This  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago 
&  Texas  Railroads.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  copperas, 
stone-coal,  chalk,  alum,  and  porcelain-clay.  Capital. 
Jonesboro.  Pop.  (1897)  23,230. 

— A  township  of  Pulton  co. 

— A  township  of  Livingston  co. 

— A  post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  62  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Union,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  county,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  170  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Fork  of 
Whitewater  River.  Surface,  level  in  the  E.  and  undu¬ 
lating  in  the  W. ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Limestone. 
Cap.  Liberty.  Pop.  (1897)  9.100. — A  township  of 
Adams  county. — A  township  of  Bartholomew  county. 
— A  township  of  Clarke  county. — A  township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  county. — A  township  of  De  Kalb  couuty.— A  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  county.— A  township  of  Elkhart 
county.— A  township  of  Fulton  county. — A  township  of 
Hendricks  county. — A  township  of  Howard  county. — 
A  township  of  Huntington  county. — A  township  of 
Johnson  county. — A  township  of  La  Porte  county. —  j 
A  township  of  Madison  county. — A  township  of  Mar-] 
shall  county. — A  township  of  Miami  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  county. — A  township  of  Ohio 
county. — A  township  of  Parke  county. — A  township  of 
Perry  county. —  A  township  of  Porter  county. — A  post¬ 
village  of  Randolph  county,  47  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton 
Ohio. — A  township  of  Rush  county. — A  township  of  St. 
Joseph  county. — A  township  of  Shelby  county. — A 
township  of  Union  county. — A  township  of  Vander- 
burg  county. — A  township  of  Wells  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  White  county.— A  township  of  Whitley  county. 

Union,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.W.  county.;  area,  432  sq.  m. 
Hivers.  Grand  and  Platte.  Surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level,  and  is  diversified  with  prairies  and  wood¬ 
lands.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Indian  corn,  oats  and  hay 
are  the  staple  products.  This  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  Cap. 
Crestou.  Pop.  (1895)  17,043. — A  township  of  Appanoose 
county. — A  township  of  Benton  county'. — A  township 
of  Boone  county. — A  township  of  Dallas  county. — A 
township  of  Davis  county. — A  township  of  Delaware 
county. — A  township  of  Des  Moines  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Floyd  county. — A  post-village  and  township  of 
Hardin  county. — A  township  of  Harrison  county. — A 
township  of  Jackson  county. — A  township  of  Johnson 
county. — A  township  of  Louisa  county. — A  township  of 
Lucas  county. — A  township  of  Mahaska  county — A 
township  of  Marion  county. —  A  township  of  Monroe 
county — A  township  of  Poweshiek  couuty. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Story  county. — A  township  of  Union  county.— A 
township  of  Van  Buren  county. — A  towsnhip  of  Warren 
county. — A  township  of  Wayne  county. 

Union,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  flourishing  township 
of  Rush  co.,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Lacrosse. 

Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  county,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River;  area,  380  sq.  m.  It  is  bordered  on  the  S.W. 
byT  Tradewater  creek,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  Highland 
creek.  Surface  is  partly  hilly,  and  in  some  parts 
nearly'  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  staple  products.  This 
county'  has  plenty  of  timber.  Min.  Bituminous  coal 
and  sulphur.  Cap.  Morgaufield.  Pop.  (1897)  19,160. 

Union,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  parish,  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas;  area,  905  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Washita;  also  D  Ar- 
bonne  and  Lutre  bayous.  Surface  is  moderately  hilly, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  hickory,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cot¬ 
ton,  Indian  corn,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  staple  pro¬ 
ducts.  Cop.  Farmersville.  Pop.  (1897)  18, 180. 

Union,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  ot  Knox  county,  28  m. 
S.E.  of  Augusta. 

I  ll  ion.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Branch  county. 

Union,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Houston  co.,  about 
10  m.  S.W.  of  La  Crosse. 

Union,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  county  ;  area,  424  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Tallahatchee  River  and  Oldtown 
creek.  The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests 
of  the  beech,  hickory,  magnolia,  oak,  tulip-tree,  Ac. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  Indian  corn  are  the  sta¬ 
ple  products.  Cap.  New  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  16,060. 

Union,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin 
county,  55  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. — A  township  of  lion 
county. — A  township  of  Marion  couuty. — A  township 
of  Monroe  county. — A  township  of  Randolph  county. 
— A  township  of  Washington  couuty. 

Union,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  102  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Newark  Bay  and  Stateu 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Passaic  River. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Rahway  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  except  in  the  N.W.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Butter,  hay,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes  are  the  staple 
products.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Cap.  Elizabeth.  Pop.  (1895  )  85,404. — A  village  and 
township  of  Hudson  couuty. — A  township  of  Hunter¬ 


don  county. —  A  township  of  Ocean  county. — A  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Union  county,  about  46  m. 
N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Union,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Broome  county,  224  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 
Union,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on 
Soutli  Carolina ;  area,  640  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Warsaw  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  only 
partially  productive.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop. 
(1897)  22,590. 

Union,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  central  county;  area.  445  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  Roques.  Darby.  Mill  and  Rush  creeks. 
Surface,  level,  and  heavily  timbered  :  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone.  Cap.  Marysville  — A  township  ot  Auglaize 
couuty  — A  post-township  of  Belmont  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Brown  county. — A  township  of  Butler  county. — 
A  township  of  Carroll  county. — A  township  of  Cham¬ 
paign  county. — A  township  of  Clermont  count}'. — A 
township  of  Clinton  county. — A  township  of  Fayette 
county.— A  township  of  Hancock  county. — A  township 
of  Highland  county. — A  township  of  Knox  county. — A 
township  of  Lawrence  county. — A  post-township  of 
Licking  county. — A  township  of  Logan  county. — A 
township  of  Madison  county. — A  township  of  Mercer 
county. — A  township  of  Miami  county. — A  township 
of  Morgan  county. — A  township  of  Muskingum  county. 
— A  township  of  Pike  county. — A  township  of  Putnam 
county — A  township  of  Ross  county. — A  township  of 
Scioto  county. — A  township  of  Tuscarawas  county. — A 
post-township  of  Union  county. — A  township  of  Van 
Wert  county. — A  village  and  township  of  Warren 
county. — A  township  of  Washington  county. 

Union,  in  Oregon,  a  N.E.  county,  bordering  on  Idaho. 
Hirers.  Grande  Ronde,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  River. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  pasturage.  Min.  Gold.  Volcanic  rocks  are  found 
in  this  county.  Cop.  Union.  Pop.  (1897)  13,2<>0. 
Union,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  central  county;  area , 
300  sq.  in  Hivers  Susquehanna  and  its  Vi.  Fork; 
also.  Buffalo,  Penn  and  White  Deer  creeks.  Surface, 
traversed  by  the  Buffalo,  Jack.  Nittany  and  Shade 
ridges  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  soil,  fertile  in  the 
valleys.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  the  oak.  hickory 
and  other  trees.  Minerals.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Lewisburg. — A  township  of  Adams  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Bedford  county — A  township  of  Berks  county. 
— A  township  of  Centre  county. — A  township  of 
Clearfield  county. — A  township  of  Erie  county. — A 
township  of  Huntingdon  county. — A  township  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county. — A  township  of  Lawrence  county. — A 
township  of  Lebanon  county. — A  township  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  county.- — A  township  of  Mifflin  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Schuylkill  county. — A  township  of  Tioga 
county. — A  village  and  township  of  Union  county. — A 
village  and  township  of  Washington  county,  about  15 
miles  S.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Union,  in  Khade  Island,  a  village  of  Providence  county 
abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Providence.  , 

Union,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.  district  ;  area,  500  sq.  m. 
Hivers.  Broad,  Ennoree,  Pacolet  and  Tyger  Surface, 
hilly:  soil,  productive.  Min.  Gold,  iron  and  granite. 
Cap.  Union.  Pop.  (1897)  26,630. 

Union,  in  Wed  Virginia,  a  pi >st- village,  cap.  of  Monroe 
co.,  about  200  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

I’llion.  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.E.  county  ;  area,  230  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Clinch  and  Powell.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Cap.  Maynardville.  Pop.  (1897)  12.150. 
Union,  in  Utah,  a  pcst-village  of  Salt  Lake  county,  12 
]  in  S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Union,  in  IF/sconsin,  a  township  of  Pierce  county. — A 
post-village  and  township  of  Rock  county,  22  m.  S.E. 
of  Madison. — A  township  of  Vernon  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Waupaucca  county. 

Union,  in  Centrul  America,  a  seaport-town  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  on  the  W.  of  Conchagua  Gulf,  70  m.  E.S.E.  of 
i  San  Salvador. 

Union  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Broome 
couuty. 

Union  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post  village  of  Ju 
neau  county,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

Union  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Union  county, 
abt.  15  m.  S.W.  of  Afton. 

Union  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Branch 
county.  115  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Union  City,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Darke  county. 
Union  Corners,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Van  Bureu 
county,  90  m.  S.SAV.  of  Iowa  City. 

Union  Cross  Roads,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Gloucester  county,  abt.  4  m.  S.E.  of  Woodbury. 

Union  Depot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Dan 
phin  county,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Union  Palls,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of  Clinton 
county,  abt.  160  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Union  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Union 
county. 

Union  Hall,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  county,  200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 
Union'idoe,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Pond  and  River  Mus¬ 
sel  family,  embracing  a  large  number  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusca,  distinguished  by  having  two  teeth  in  each  valve. 
Union  Island,  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  one  of  the 
Grenadines,  5  m.  N.  of  Carriacou. 

Unionist,  n.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  union  or 
unity  ;  particularly,  a  federalist,  or  upholder  of  a  con¬ 
federation  of  States. 

Unionist'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  done  in  the  charac- 
j  ter  of  federal  loyalty;  tending  to  support,  promote  or 
preserve  union;  eonfederative. 

U'ntontte,  n.  [From  Unionville,  in  Pennsylvania, 
j  where  it  occurs.]  (Min.)  A  white  lime-epidote,  ra 
1  sembling  soda-spodumene  in  general  appearance. 
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l  ii  in:i*|nck,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  flag  containing 
only  the  union  without  the  fly,  and  usually  hoisted  at 
the  ship’s  bowsprit ;  —  the  word  jack  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  surcoat  or  jacque  of  the  English  man-at- 
arms,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  usually  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  See  Union. 

In  ion-joint,  n.  A  joint  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
for  uniting  pipes  of  iron,  &c. 

Union  League,  n.  (Am.  Hist.)  A  political  organi¬ 
zation  formed  during  the  late  Civil  War  in  most  of  the 
cities  ol  the  North,  to  assist  pecuniarily  and  otherwise 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
ami  other  large  cities  they  have  handsome  club-houses, 
with  a  social  as  well  as  political  organization. 

Union  Mills.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Porte 
Co.,  11  m.  S.S.W.  of  La  Porte. 

Union  mills,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co., 
abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Union  Mills,  in  Mtryland ,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  65  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Union  Mills,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co  ,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Union  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  22  ni.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Union  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fluvanna 
co.,  75  m.  N.W’.  of  Richmond. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  railway  crossing  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  American  continent  from  Omaha  City, 
Nebraska,  to  Ogden,  a  distance  of  1,032  m.,  and  by 
connecting  lines  forming  a  direct  course  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This 
great  work,  commenced  in  1863,  was  completed  in  May, 
1869.  The  entire  length  of  the  road  between  Omaha 
and  San  Francisco,  is  1,914  m.  The  obstacles  presented 
during  its  construction  were  found  to  be  less  than  had 
been  anticipated,  the  gradients  not  exceeding  96]a[  feet 
per  mile  in  the  mountainous  sections,  and  that  only  for 
short  distances,  while  an  altitude  of  over  8,000  feet  is  at- ! 
tained  by  gradual  ascent.  Omaha  City,  the  starting- 
point  E  ,  is  760  feet  above  sea-level,  while  Cheyenne,  516 
m.  westward,  is  5,921  feet,  so  that  the  total  rise  is  4,961 
feet  in  516  in.,  or  an  average  of  96  feet  per  mile.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  is  a  straight 
line  with  gradients  ruling  below  30  feet,  and  averaging 
about  lu  feet  per  mile.  The  highest  point  attained  on 
this  route  is  at  Sherman  Station,  8,235  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  only  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  working  of  the  line  is  from  snow-drifts  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions;  so  far,  however,  no  impediment  has 
arisen  from  this  source,  and  ample  protection  is  secured 
against  exposure  to  such  drifts  by  the  erection  of  im¬ 
mense  snow-sheds.  Jan.,  1880,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Companies  were 
consolidated  into  one,  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Paci¬ 
fic  Kailway  Company.  The  length  of  the  lines  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  co.  was  reported,  in  1897,  at  4,442  m.,  of 
which  lj822-59  in.  belonged  to  the  U.  P.  proper. 

Union  Point,  in  Geo.,  a  p.  v.  of  Greene  co. 

Unionport,  in  Ohio,  a  p.  v.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Union  River,  in  Maine ,  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  oppo¬ 
site  Mount  Desert  Island,  from  Hancock  co. 

Union  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Bullock  co.,  40  in.  S.E.  of  Montgomery, 

Union  Springs,  in  New  York,  a,  post-village  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  co..  10  m.  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Union  Si|iiarc,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego 
co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Oswego. 

Union  Square.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  92  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Un'iontown,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co., 
60  m.  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Uniontown,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 

8  m.  N.W.  of  Placerville. 

Uniontown,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  8  m.  S.  of  Delhi. 

Uniontown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Union  co.,  244  m.  S.  of  Louisville. 

Uniontown.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  40  m.  N.WT.  of  Baltimore. 

Uniontown.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
114  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Stark  county,  132  m.  north-east  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Fayette  county,  about  45  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1897)  6,890. 

Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lycoming 
co.,  12  in.  S.  of  Williamsport. 

Union  Vale,  in  New  York,  a.  township  of  Dutchess 
co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Union  Village,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Broome 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Binghamton. 

—A  village  of  Washington  co.,  about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Albany. 

Union  Villag’e,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  46  ni.  S  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Union  Villag’e,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  88  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Un'ionville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford, 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Hartford. 

Unionville.  in  Georgia,  a.  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
55  m  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Unionville,  in  Indiana,  a  poBt-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  9  m.  N.E.  of  Bloomington. 

Unionville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Appanoose  co., 
about  129  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Unionville,  iu  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  67  in.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Unionville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Putnam 
county. 

Unionville,  in  Nevada,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Hum¬ 


boldt  county,  about  165  miles  north-east  of  Carson 
City. 

Unionville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlantic  co., 
abt.  13  m.  E.N.E.  of  May  's  Landing. 

Un'ionville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  120  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Unionville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  184  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Unionville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Center  co., 
6  m.  W.  of  Bellefonte. — A  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  35 
m.  S.W'.  of  Philadelphia. — A  village  of  Lehigh  co.,  9  m. 
S.  of  Allentown. 

Unionville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village,  former  cap. 
of  Union  co.,  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Unionville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Bedford  co., 
46  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Unionville  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co..  25  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Uniop'olis,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  abt. 
27  in.  N  W.  of  Bellefontaine. 

Uniov'ulate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one  ovule  only. 

Unip'arous,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  pario,  to  bear.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  only  one  at  a  birth. 

U'niped,a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  One¬ 
footed. 

Uniper'sonal,  a.  Existing  in  a  single  person,  as  the 
Deity. 

( Gram.)  Used  in  one  person  only,  particularly  in  the 
third  person ;  as,  a  unipersonal  verb. 

Unip'iicnte,  a.  [From  Lat.  unus,  and  plica,  fold.] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  only  one  fold. 

Uniqne,  (yu-neek',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  unicus  —  unus, 
one.]  Single  in  kind  or  excellence ;  without  like,  match, 
or  equal ;  sole ;  as,  a  unique  edition  of  a  book. 

— n.  A  thing  without  a  match,  like,  or  counterpart;  as, 
“The  plnenix.  the  unique  of  birds.” 

Unira'diated,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  radius,  ray.]  One- 
rayed. 

Unise'rial,  a.  With  one  row  or  series. 

Unise'riate,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  series,  a  row.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  but  one  line  or  series. 

Unisex'nal,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Diclinous,  q.  v. 

Unison.  n.  [Fr.  unisson,  from  Lat.  unus,  one,  and  sonos, 
sound.]  Accordance;  consonance;  agreement;  har¬ 
mony;  concord;  union. 

( Mus.)  Perfect  agreement  or  identity  in  pitch  of  two 
or  more  musical  notes ;  a  consonance  of  two  sounds 
equal  to  each  other  in  gravity  or  acuteness,  i.  e.,  sound¬ 
ing  the  same  note.  —  Absence  of  harmony,  as  in  a  piece 
or  passage  for  several  instruments  or  voices  all  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  part.  —  In  unison,  together;  in  agreement 
or  accordance :  as,  to  sing  in  unison  with  another. 

— a.  Sounding  alone;  as,  “Voice,  choral,  or  unison."  Milton. 

( Mas.)  Sounded  as  one;  as,  a  unison  passage  in  a 
musical  score. 

Unison,  iu  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun  co.,  16 
m.  S.W.  of  Leesburg. 

Unisonance,  (- nis'o-nans ,)  n.  Coincidence  of  sounds. 

Unis'onant.  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  sonans,  from  sono,  to 
sound.]  Being  in  unison  ;  having  a  coincident  degree 
of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

Unis'onons,  a.  Being  in  unison  or  accordance. 

U'nit,  ra.  [Fr.  unite. ;  Lat.  unitas,  oneness,  from  unus, 
one.J  One,  or  the  least  whole  number,  represented  by 
the  figure  1.  —  A  single  thing  or  person. 

(Math.)  A  magnitude  or  number  considered  as  a 
whole;  —  otherwise  called  interval  unit. 

Abstract  unit.  (Arith.)  The  unit  of  numeration  ;  the 
discrete  number  expressed  by  1,  as  distinguished  from 
a  concrete  or  denominate,  unit.  —  Duodecimal  unit ,  a  unit 
in  the  scale  of  numbers  adding  or  reducing  by  twelves. 
—  Fractional  unit,  the  unit  of  a  fraction ;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  unit  of  the  fraction  %.  —  Unit  of  measure, 
the  quantity  of  the  same  kind  with  which  a  quantity  is 
compared;  thus  the  unit  of  measure  of  lines  is  a  line 
of  known  or  assumed  length,  as  one  inch,  one  yard,  &c„ 
(Davies  £  Peck.) —  Unit  of  power,  in  steam-engines,  a 
horse-power,  or  the  power  required  to  raise  33,000  lbs. 
per  foot  per  minute. —  Unit  of  work.  ( Mech .)  The 
measure  of  any  amount  of  work,  calculated  by  a  pressure 
of  1  lb.  per  foot,  the  pressure  acting  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  space  is  described. 

Unit'able,  a.  That  may  be  united  by  growth  or  other 
means. 

Unitarian,  n.  In  philosophy,  science,  &c.,  one  who 
opposes  dualism. —  A  monotheist. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Unitarians,  or  to 
their  doctrines;  as,  Unitarian  worship.  —  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  system  of  philosophy,  science.  &c.,  which  { 
is  opposed  to  dualism. 

Unita'rianism,  (-izm,)  n.  The  doctrine  of  Uni¬ 
tarians,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

rnita  rianize,  t>.  a.  To  conform,  or  cause  to  con¬ 
form,  to  Unitarian  views  in  theology. 

I  nita'rians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  religionists 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  only  one  great  and  j 
supreme  Being,  possessed  of  the  glory  and  attributes  of 
divinity,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarians,  or  those  who 
hold  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The 
U.  differ  greatly  in  the  opinions  which  they  hold  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  Christ.  Some  believe  him  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  created  beings,  endowed  with  great  power 
and  dignity,  and  existing  before  all  worlds;  others  con¬ 
sider  him  to  have  had  no  existence  previous  to  his  birth 
on  this  earth,  and  to  have  been  simply  a  man  approved 
of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs;  which  God 
did  in  him.  His  mission,  they  generally  consider,  was 
to  introduce  a  new  moral  dispensation,  and  his  death 
they  look  upon,  not  as  a  sacrifice  or  atonement  for  sin, 
but  as  a  martyrdom  in  defence  of  truth.  They  thus  deny 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  relying  through  obedi¬ 


ence  upon  the  mercy  of  God  alone  for  s-  ivation.  Many 
of  the  modern  U.  hold  that  all  mankind  will  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  saved.  Sabellius,  iu  the  3d,  and  Arius  in  the  4th  cent., 
held  and  propagated  Unitarian  notions.  In  the  16th 
century  again,  Faustus  Socinus  was  very  successful  in 
diffusing  similar  doctrines;  and  in  1553,  Servetus  was 
burned  by  the  instigation  or  consent  of  Calvin,  for  hold¬ 
ing  such  views.  In  England,  in  the  16th  and  17tli  cen¬ 
turies,  similar  sentiments  prevailed,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  18th  many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
embraced  these  opinions.  In  a  short  time  their  congre¬ 
gations  generally  adopted  the  same  views,  and  thus 
many  of  the  old  Presbyterian  chapels  and  endowments 
have  become  the  property  of  Unitarians.  Unitariaiinm 
in  this  country  is  substantially  indigenous.  After  1740, 
Arian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  were  pretty  widely 
diffused  among  the  New  England  clergy;  and  in  1787 
took  place  the  first  secession  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
on  the  ground  that  those  parts  of  the  liturgy  which  im¬ 
ply  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  could  not  be  any  longer  em¬ 
ployed.  From  the  first,  the  New  England  churches 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  restraints  of  tests  and 
creeds,  and  were  thus  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  theology.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  many  of 
them  glided  into  Unitarianism ;  but  it  was  not  until 
about  1815  that  the  name  began  to  be  much  used.  At 
that  time,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Channing  was  thrown 
into  the  scale;  and  since  then,  Massachusetts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Boston,  has  been  the  stronghold  of  Unitarian¬ 
ism  in  America.  Their  form  of  government  is  essentially  I 
congregational,  each  congregation  ruling  itself,  without 
regard  to  courts  or  synods.  Since  1865,  however,  the 
churches  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations  by 
means  of  national  conferences.  The  denomination  has 
now  about  400  societies  and  450  ministers  in  the  States, 
and  Divinity  schools  at  Cambridge,  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be¬ 
side  a  preponderating  social,  intellectual,  aad  moral 
influence  over  Harvard;  two  weekly  religious  papers, 
two  monthly  magazines,  a  publishing  house  in  Boston, 
which  issues  abt.  20,000  vols.  of  books  a  year;  a  leading 
interest  in  many  charities  and  philanthropic  associa¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  supports  a  number  of  home  missionaries,  I 
and  has  two  in  India.  But  it  has  not  confined  its  labors  1 
within  its  own  lines,  and  its  people  generally  feel  little 
denominational  zeal,  but  are  rather  proud  of  showing 
their  interest  in  other  denominations,  and  still  more  in 
objects  of  public  concern  and  human  welfare.  It  is 
this,  in  connection  with  the  literature  and  high  culture 
of  the  body,  which  has  given  it  an  interest  which  does 
not  attach  to  its  numbers. 

U'nitary,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  unit;  characterized 
by  a  unit  or  units ;  single ;  not  double. 

Unite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  unir\  It.  unire,  from  Low  Lat.  unio, 
unitus,  from  unus,  one.]  To  join  into  one  ;  to  combine; 
to  connect,  as  two  things  to  form  a  whole ;  to  attach; 
to  make  to  adhere ;  as,  to  unite  bricks  by  mortar.  —  To 
join  in  affection,  fellowship,  or  interest;  to  conjoin;  to 
associate;  to  cause  to  agree;  to  make  uniform;  to  make 
to  adhere;  to  connect  by  any  moral  or  legal  tie,  as 
families  by  marriage,  nations  by  treaty,  states  by  con¬ 
federation,  men  by  consonance  of  opinions,  &c. 

— v.  n.  To  become  a  unit  or  one;  to  be  consolidated:  to 
coalesce;  to  grow  together;  to  combine  by  adhesion  or 
mixture;  as,  the  lips  of  a  wound  unite,  in  healing.  —  To 
act  in  concert:  to  concur;  to  join  in  an  act;  as,  “ United 
we  stand  —  divided  we  fall.”  —  Morris. 

Unit'ed.  p.  a  Joined  ^attached:  connected  ;  allied. 

United  Brethren,  it.  pi.  Same  as  Moravians,  q.  v. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  a  Protestant  Church, 
having  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  they  are  frequently  confounded.  They  arose 
among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.  They 
have  but  one  grade  of  ministers,  are  Armenian  in 
theology,  and  supply  their  churches  with  preaching  on 
the  itinerant  plan.  They  have  quarterly,  annual,  and  i 
general  conferences.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  body  is 
the  General  Conference,  which  meets  every  4  years,  and 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  conference  districts 
elected  by  ballot,  every  member  of  the  Church  being 
entitled  to  vote.  No  adhering  member  of  any  secret 
combination,  and  no  manufacturer,  seller,  or  drinker  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  can  be  a  member  of  the  Church. 
They  regard  a  change  of  heart  as  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  membership.  Baptism  is  administered  by  either 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each  member  being 
permitted  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  mode;  infants  are  baptized  when  it  is  desired.  Opea 
communion  at  the  Lord’s  table  is  practised.  No  mams 
facturer.  seller,  or  drinker  of  intoxicating  liquors  can 
be  a  member  of  the  church.  In  1897  this  denomination 
had  about  250,000  members,  and  owned  several  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  viz. :  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa.;  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  0.;  the 
Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  0. ;  Hartsville  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hartsville,  Ind.;  Green  Hill  Seminary,  Pools- 
ville,  Indiana;  Roanoke  Seminary,  Roanoke,  Indiana; 
Western  College,  Western,  Iowa;  Lane  University, 
Lecompton,  Kansas ;  and  Philomath  College,  Philomath, 
Oregon,  Ac. 

Unit'ed  Prov'inces.  See  Holland. 

Unit'edly,  adv.  With  union  or  joint  efforts;  jointly; 
combinedly. 

Unit'ed  States  of  America,  The.  a  republic  of 
N.  America,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  central  , 
portion  of  the  continent,  between  Lat.  24°  30'  and  49°  j 
N.,  and  between  Lon.  66°  50'  and  124°  30'  W.  It  is  ! 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Great 
Lakes ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
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breadth,  from  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
near  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42°,  is  about  2,600  m„  and  its 
greatest  length,  from  Madawaska  in  Maine  to  Key  West 
in  Florida,  is  about  1,600  m.,  its  mean  length  being 
about  2.400  m.;  and  its  mean  breadth  about  1,300.  The 
area  of  this  immense  territory,  excluding  Alaska,  is 
given  in  the  latest  determinations  of  the  Census  Bureau 
as  3,025,600  sq.  m.  This  includes  55,600  m.  of  water- 
surface — coast  waters,  bays,  gulfs,  sounds,  &c.,  17,200; 
rivers,  creeks,  &c.,  14,500;  lakes  and  ponds  (excluding 
the  Great  Lakes),  23,900.  The  area  of  Alaska  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  577,390  sq.  m.,  making  a  total  for  the  whole 
country  of  3,602,990,  being  about  50,000  sq.  m.  larger 
than  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  This  great  area 
is  divided  into  45  States,  1  District,  and  5  Territories 
(including  Indian  Territory,  as  yet  unorganized).  The 
following  table  gives  the  populations  and  areas  of  those 
divisions  for  1890: 


Political  Divisions. 

Date  of 
Adm. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

A  labama . 

1819 

52,250 

1,513,017 

577,390 

113,020 

31,795 

59,620 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . . 

1836 

53,850 

1.128J79 

California . 

1850 

158,980 

1,208,830 

Colorado  . 

1876 

103,925 

412,198 

Connecticut . „ . 

1788 

4,990 

746,258 

Delaware . 

1787 

2,050 

168,493 

District  of  Columbia . 

70 

230,392 

Florida . 

1846 

58,680 

391,422 

Georgia . 

1788 

59,475 

1,837,353 

Idaho . 

1890 

84,800 

84,385 

Illinois . 

1818 

56.650 

3,826.351 

Indiana . 

1816 

36,350 

2,192,404 

Indian  Territory . 

31,400 

186, 490 

Iowa . 

1845 

56,025 

1,911,896 

Kansas . 

1861 

82.080 

1,427,096 

Kentucky  . 

1792 

40,400 

1,858,635 

1,118,587 

Louisiana . 

1812 

48,720 

Maine . 

1820 

33,040 

661,086 

Maryland . 

1788 

12,210 

1,042,390 

Massachusetts . 

1788 

8,315 

2,238,943 

Michigan . 

1837 

58,915 

2,093,889 

Minnesota . 

1858 

83,365 

46,810 

L301.826 

Mississippi . 

1817 

1,289,600 

Missouri . 

1821 

69,415 

2,679,184 

Montana . 

1889 

146.080 

132,159 

Nebraska . 

1867 

77,510 

1,058,910 

N  evada . 

1864 

110,700 

45,761 

New  Hampshire . 

1788 

9,305 

376,530 

New  Jersey . 

1787 

7,815 

1,444,933 

New  Mexico . 

122,580 

49,170 

153,593 

New  York . 

1788 

5,997,853 

North  Carolina . 

1789 

52,250 

1,617,947 

North  Dakota . 

1889 

70,795 

182,719 

Ohio  . 

1802 

41,060 

3,672,316 

Oklahoma  . 

39,030 

61,834 

Oregon  . 

1859 

96,030 

313,767 

Peunsvlvania . 

1787 

46,215 

5,258,014 

Rhode  Island . 

1790 

1,250 

345,506 

South  Carolina . 

1788 

30,570 

77,650 

1,151,149 

South  Dakota . 

1889 

328,808 

Tennessee . 

1796 

42,050 

1,767.518 

2,235,523 

Texas . 

1845 

265,780 

Utah . 

1896 

84,970 

207,905 

Vermont . 

1791 

9,565 

332,422 

Virginia . 

1788 

42,450 

1.655,1*80 

Washington  . 

1889 

69,180 

349,390 

West  Virginia . 

1863 

24.780 

762.794 

AVisconsin . 

1848 

56,040 

1,686.880 

Wyoming . 

1890 

97,890 

60,705 

Total, 

3,602,990 

62,971,081 

The  entire  territory  belonging  to  the  XJ.  S.  is  divided 
into  four  great  regions:  1st,  the  Atlantic  slope  ;  2d,  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri :  3d,  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  ;  and  4th,  the  Pacific  slope.  These  divisions  are 
formed  by  three  mountain  ranges,  the  Appalachian 
chain  towards  the  E.,  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  The  Appalachian 
or  Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  length  than 
height.  It  extends  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  N.E. 
through  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  N. 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  about  1,200  m.,  at  a  variable  distance  of  front 
70  to  300  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  several 
parallel  ranges  of  an  average  aggregate  breadth  of  about 
100  m.  The  mean  height  of  the  Alleghanies  is  not  more 
than  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  about  half  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  the  adja¬ 
cent  plains,  and  the  rest  of  the  elevation  of  the  latter 
above  the  sea.  The  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  which  belong  to  this  chain,  reach  a  height  of  6,226 
feet.  The  Black  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina,  rises 
6,732  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  other  summits  reach  6,000 
feet  and  upwards.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  great  Mexican  cordillera.  Their  aver¬ 
age  height  may  be  about  8,500  ft.  above  tbe  ocean,  but 
some  of  their  summits  attain  to  from  12,000  to  nearly 
15,000  ft.  About  10°  or  12°  W.  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  is  the  great  coast-chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  which  extends,  under  different 
names  and  with  different  altitudes,  from  the  peninsula 
of  California  to  Alaska.  It  is  of  still  greater  elevation 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains;  some  of  its  passes  (within 
the  U.  S.)  being  about  9,000  ft.,  and  some  of  its  summits  I 


16.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  region  be¬ 
tween  these  two  vast  mountain  ranges  comprises  the 
E.  and  most  extensive  and  sterile  portion  of  Oregon 
and  Washington;  and  also  the  great  inland  basin  of 
Upper  Calitornia,  elevated  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above 
tbe  Pacific  ;  and  the  country  drained  by  the  great  river 
the  Colorado  and  its  affluents.  W.  of  the  Sierra  is  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  state,  almost  covered  by  a  continuous  forest;  aud 
a  great  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  same  primitive 
condition.  The  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  on  their  right  bank,  is  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  comprises:  1st,  a  tract  of  low,  flat,  alluvial, 
aud  well- wooded  laud,  lying  along  the  rivers,  and  sti  etch¬ 
ing  inwards  from  100  to  200  m.  or  more;  and  2d,  the 
prairie  and  wild  region,  extending  from  that  last  men¬ 
tioned,  by  a  pretty  equal  ascent,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  prairies  are  of  immense  extent ;  but  they  are  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  level.  Their  surface,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rolling  or  billowy,  sometimes  swelling  into 
very  considerable  heights.  They  are  covered  with  long 
rank  grass,  being  interspersed  in  Texas  and  the  S.  States 
with  clumps  of  magnolia,  tulip,  and  cotton  trees,  and  in 
the  N.  States,  with  oak  and  black  walnut.  The  prai¬ 
ries  gradually  diminish  in  beauty  and  verdure  as  they 
stretch  towards  the  W.,  and  become  more  elevated,  till 
at  length  they  imperceptibly  unite  with,  and  lose 
themselves  in,  a  barren  zone  or  belt  skirting  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Pacific  slope,  comprising 
the  country  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  includes  mari¬ 
time  California  and  the  best  and  moRt  fertile  portions  of 
the  Slates  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Like  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered.  — 
Rivers.  The  rivers  of  the  XJ.  S.  are  of  prodigious  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance.  Of  those  flowing  S.  and  E. 
tbe  principal  are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  which 
with  their  tributaries,  the  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red 
River,  give  to  the  interior  of  the  XJ.  S.  an  extent  of  in¬ 
land  navigation,  and  a  facility  of  communication,  un¬ 
equalled,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  any 
other  continent.  The  Alabama  and  Appalachicoia  flow, 
like  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  :  the  Savan¬ 
na,  Roanoke,  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Hud¬ 
son,  Connecticut,  and  Penobscot,  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga,  and  Maumee,  into  the  great 
lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Of  the  rivers  which 
have  their  sources  W.  of  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  their  embouchure  in  the  Pacific,  or  in  some 
of  its  arms,  the  principal  are  the  Columbia,  which  falls 
into  the  Pacific ;  the  San  Joaquin  aud  Sacramento, 
which  fall  into  the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  the 
Colorado,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  after  draining  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Next  to  the  great  lakes,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  largest  lake  within  the  limits  of  the  XJ.  S.  is 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  located  in  Utah.  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  is  also  of  con-  [ 
siderable  dimensions.  Numerous  small  lakes  occur  in  j 
New  York,  Maine,  aud  especially  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  many 
noble  bays,  as  those  of  Passamaquoddy.  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  and  Chesapeake ;  and  several  extensive  and 
sheltered  inlets  are  formed  by  the  islands  off  the  coast, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Long  Island  Sound,  near  N  ew 
York,  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  also  many 
valuable  inlets  and  hack  waters,  and  there  are  some, 
though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on  the  Pacific, 
is  one  of  the  finest  basins  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Altogether,  the  U.  S.  is  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world.  —  Climate.  In  a  country  ex¬ 
tending  through  24  degrees  of  lat.,  and  nearly  60  of 
Ion.,  the  climate  must,  of  necessity,  vary  considerably. 
In  the  N.,  along  the  British  frontier,  the  winter  is  very- 
severe  ;  during  this  season  the  snow  is  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  New  England  States  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  passage  of  horses  and  wagons.  In  the  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heat  is  proportionately  oppressive 
As  far  S.  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  thermometer  falls  in  winter  below  zero ;  rising,  in 
summer,  to  nearly  1U0°  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  between  Lat.  41°  and  45°  is  colder  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  warmer  in  summer  by  nearly  10°,  than  the 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  same  parallels ;  and  even  at 
New  Orleans,  where  the  summer  heats  are  intense,  a 
winter  seldom  passes  without  frost.  Snow,  however, 
rarely  falls  further  S.  than  Lat.  30°,  nor  is  it  often  seen 
S.  of  the  Potomac  river,  except  on  mountains  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Albany  is  about  49°  Fahr. ;  of 
New  York  and  Cincinnati,  nearly  51°;  of  Philadelphia, 
54°;  of  Natchez,  65°,  and  of  Cantonment  Brooke,  in 
Florida.  72°.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.W., 
S.W.,  aud  S.E.  The  first  is  by  far  the  driest  and  coldest, 
and  predominates  in  winter ;  the  second  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  for  most  part  of  the 
year,  except  during  about  2  months  of  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  N.E.  wind  brings  moisture,  particularly  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Union.  The  temperature  in  the 
country  along  the  Pacific  is  a  good  deal  higher  than 
along  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
year  is  there  divided  into  two  seasons  :  the  wet,  extending 
from  April  to  November;  and  tbe  dry.  In  the  former, 
the  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy.  In  the  S.  parts  of 
the  coast  the  dry  season  commences  sooner  and  con¬ 
tinues  longer  than  in  those  more  to  the  N. —  Vegetable 
prod.  The  forests  of  the  E.  section  of  this  great  terri¬ 
tory  comprise  140  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  about 
80  attain  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upward.  Among 


them  are  numerous  species  of  oak.  ash,  pine,  the  hickory 
and  tulip  tree,  American  cypress,  the  plane,  aud  several 
kinds  of  magnolia  and  walnut.  Apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums  flourish  in  the  N. ;  peaches,  melons,  and 
grapes,  in  the  Middle  States;  and  pineapples,  pome¬ 
granates,  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges,  in  the  S.  Maize  is 
grown  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  wheat  throughout 
the  Union  ;  tobacco,  as  far  N.  as  about  Lat.  40°,  and  in 
the  IV.  States  S.  of  Ohio.  Cotton  is  not  much  raised  N. 
of  37°,  though  it  grows  to  39°.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  S. 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  as  far  N.  as  St.  Louis, 
in  Missouri.  The  sugar-cane  grows  as  high  as  33°,  but 
does  not  thoroughly  succeed  beyond  31°  30'.  The  vine 
and  mulberry-tree  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  Union; 
oats,  rye,  barley,  in  all  the  N.,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  S.  States ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  in  the 
W  est  and  Middle  States. — Zolil.  The  animal  kingdom  in¬ 
cludes  as  its  largest  representative  the  bison,  popularly 
known  as  the  buffalo,  which  formerly  occupied  the  vast 
prairies  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in  immense  numbers,  but 
now  exists  only  in  parks  and  private  enclosures,  where 
considerable  herds  are  now  reared.  (For  details  as  to 
this  industry,  see  Buffalo.)  Among  the  other  quadru¬ 
peds  are  the  moose,  or  American  elk,  the  prong-horned 
antelope,  the  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  black  and  grizzly 
bears,  American  fox,  (Vulpes  fulvus,)  raccoon,  opossum, 
beaver,  skunk,  and  glutton.  Among  the  birds  are  the 
white-headed  eagle,  several  vultures,  and  a  great  many 
birds  common  to  the  whole  world,  though  few  of  the 
wading  species  resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  alligator 
is  a  native  of  the  S.  States,  but  does  not  occur  N.  of  the 
Carolinas  and  the  Red  River.  Cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon 
abound  on  the  shores;  and  shell-fish  are  particularly’ 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin. — Geol. 
and  Min.  The  White  Mountains  consist  of  granite,  which 
is  also  very  prevalent  in  tbe  greater  part  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  consist  principally  of  granite  intermixed  with 
volcanic  matter.  Sienite,  porphyry,  and  greenstone  occur 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain ;  gneiss  forms 
the  upper  regions  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ;  most 
of  the  mountain  summits  S.  of  the  Juniata  river  consist 
of  silicious  sandstone;  and  talcose  mica,  chlorite,  and 
other  slates,  with  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine, 
lie  along  the  W.  side  of  the  primary  belt,  in  the  middle 
and  S.  parts  of  the  Union.  Blue-limestone,  red-sand¬ 
stone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal-measures,  and  other  tran¬ 
sition  formations,  flank  these  rocks  in  many  places.  Sec¬ 
ondary  strata  occupy  by  far  the  largest  portions  of  the 
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XJ.  S.;  but  little  trace  is  found  of  strata  corresponding 
in  date  with  the  new  red-sandstone  or  oiilitic  groups  of 
Europe.  Tertiary  formations,  many  of  which  abound 
with  fossil  remains,  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Mississippi  basin ;  and,  in  common  with  Cretaceous, 
occur  widely  through  the  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  are  of  interest  for  the  abundance  and  re¬ 
markable  character  of  their  fossil  remains.  The  most 
extensive  alluvial  tract  is  that  bordering  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  If  we  except  a  few  small  isolated  fields,  all  the 
bituminous  coal  in  the  U.  S.  lies  W.  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  where  a  vast  series  of  coal-beds  stretch  from  the 
mountains  W.  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  into  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  aud  even  as  far  as  200  m.  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Anthracite  coal,  or  that  best  suited  for  fuel,  lies  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  this  great  field,  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  several  other  States  also  contain  immense 
deposits  of  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum.  Iron  is  found 
abundantly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabama,  and  other  Appalachian  States;  also  in 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  other  regions  of  the  West. 
Lead  is  found  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and 
in  several  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  of  States.  In 
some  parts  of  Wisconsin  the  lead-ore  is  so  rich  as  to 
yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  large  deposits  in  Michigan,  in  the  peninsula 
which  stretches  into  Lake  Superior.  Immense  sheets 
or  walls  of  native  copper  occur  in  some  of  the  mines  in 
this  district;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  only 
recently  re-discovered,  they  had  evidently  been  opened 
and  wrought,  at  a  remote  period,  by  the  indians.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  certain  parts  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  States  and  Territories  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  Alaska.  Silver  is  a  very 
abundant  metal  in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  and  occurs  in 
considerable  abundance  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and 
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Utah.  With  it  are  associated  large  quantities  of  copper 
and  lead.  Quicksilver,  tin,  zinc,  manganese,  and  many 
other  mineral  products  occur  somewhat  plentifully. — 
Agriculture  is  referred  to  under  each  State,  and  we  need 
only  give  here  a  summary  of  some  of  the  leading  crops. 
The  cereal  returns  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  in 
1895,  were  as  follows  :  Indian  corn,  acres  planted,  82,- 
075,830;  yield,  2,151,138,580  bushels.  Wheat,  acreage, 
34,047,332;  yield,  467,102,947  bushels.  Oats,  acreage, 
27,878,406;  yield,  824,441,537  bushels.  The  yield  of 
cotton  was  9,892,766  bales ;  of  sugar,  650,000,000  pounds ; 
total  value  of  agricultural  products,  census  of  1890,  $2,- 
460,107,454. — Munuf.  and  Com.  Protected  by  duties  on 
foreign  importations,  manufactures  have  had,  during 
the  last  few  years,  remarkable  development.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  hollow-ware,  rolled  iron,  steel,  Bessemer  and 
other  kinds;  steam-engines  and  machinery,  carriages, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
silks,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  pottery,  Ac., 
India-rubber  goods,  paper,  oil-cloth,  Ac.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
fiscal  year  1896 : 


Countries. 

Exports . 

Imports. 

Argentine  Republic . 

$  5,979,046 

$  9,313,385 

Austria . 

2,439,651 

27,070,625 

7.644,154 

Belgium . 

13,776,014 

Brazil . 

14,258,187 

71,060,046 

British  North  American 
Provinces  . 

59,793,921 

40,887,865 

British  possessions  in  Africa 
and  adjacent  islands . 

11,290,995 

1,732,147 

British  possessions  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia  . 

12,748,084 

7,579,259 

Central  American  States 
and  British  Honduras. ... 

5,540,198 

9,327,962 

Chile . 

3,430,708 

4,709,017 

China,  includ.  Hong  Kong. 

11,613,134 

23,442,135 

Colombia . 

3,382,588 

4,970,092 

Denmark . 

6,557,448 

334,586 

East  Indies. 

British  East  Indies . 

$3,225,368 

$20,370,558 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

1,576,316 

14,854,026 

French  East  Indies . 

163,955 

78,158 

Total, 

$4,965,639 

$35,302,742 

France . 

$47,040,660 

$66,266,967 

Germany . 

97,897,197 

94,240,833 

Gibraltar . 

407,564 

31,114 

Guianas . 

British  Guiana . 

1,749,193 

3,418,578 

Dutch  Guiana . 

361,627 

957,247 

French  Guiana . 

103,834 

31,419 

Total, 

$2,214,654 

$4,407,244 

Hawaii . 

$  3,985,707 

$11,757,704 

Italy . 

19,153,606 

22,142.487 

Japan . . 

7,689,685 

25,537,038 

17,456,177 

Mexico . 

19,450,256 

N  etherlands . 

39,032,899 

13,295,767 

Portugal . 

3,156,991 

2,255,731 

Russia . 

7,497,770 

3,626,934 

Spain . . 

11,452,420 

4,131,184 

Spanish  possessions,  except 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico . 

162,341 

4,982,857 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

531,002 

3,320,321 

Turkey . 

75,827 

5,931,332 

United  Kingdom  (England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland) . 

405,741,339 

169,963,434 

Uruguay . 

1,481,200 

3,242,428 

Venezuela . 

3,828,780 

9,649,911 

W  est  Indies . 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  .. 

$7,632,974 

$42,314,383 

British  West  Indies . 

8,734,153 

10,800,818 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo.. 

5,577,618 

3,592,687 

French  West  Indies . 

1,530,326 

12,786 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

622,761 

163,134 

Danish  West  Indies . 

537,373 

310,339 

Total, 

$24,605,205 

$57,194,217 

All  countries  and  ports  not 
elsewhere  specified . 

$17,901,891 

$30,230,860 

Total, 

$882,606,938 

$779,724,674 

Government.  The  several  States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
their  internal  affairs  are  concerned,  are  sovereign  and 
independent,  while  for  the  common  interests  of  all,  they 
delegate  a  portion  of  their  powers  to  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  edicts  and  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  (see  Constitution),  are 
paramount  to  State  authority.  The  government  con¬ 
sists  of  three  branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president 
(see  President,  and  Elector).  The  national  legislature 
consists  of  a  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  (see  Congress).  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  1  chief-justice  and  8 
assistant-justices,  appointed  by  the  President  for  life, 
and  district  judges  in  each  district.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  U.  S.;  causes  affecting 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  of  admiralty  and  jurisdiction ; 
controversies  to  which  the  T7.  S.  is  a  party,  or  as  between 
a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State,  citizens  of 
different  States,  or  citizens  and  foreign  States.  It  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  State  cases,  or  those  affecting 
ambassadors  or  consuls — in  others  appellate.  A  person 
may  be  tried  for  treason,  both  against  the  Federal  gov¬ 


ernment,  and  against  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
The  President  can  reprieve  or  pardon  a  person  con¬ 
demned  by  a  Federal  court;  but  has  no  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  judgments  of  State  tribunals.  Besides  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  are  Circuit  Courts,  District 
Courts,  and  a  Court  of  Claims,  q.  v. ;  all  the  other 
courts  are  established  by  the  authorities  of  the  several 
States,  and  their  organization  differs  according  to  the 
State  laws. — Education  and  Religion.  Public  instruc¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  more  extensively  diffused  than  in  the 
Union;  and  the  education  in  the  common  schools  is  of 
the  best  description.  The  attention  paid  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  provision  made  to  in¬ 
sure  that  grand  object,  is  most  creditable  to  American 
legislation.  Almost  everywhere  the  primary  schools 
are  supported  by  a  property  tax,  and  almost  all  the 
States  have  school  funds  in  addition,  the  income  of 
which  is  distributed  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils  educated.  The  total  number 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  over  14,000,000,  and  the 
total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  nearly  $200,- 
000,000.  The  college  attendance  is  about  150,000.  The 
press  is  very  active,  and  in  no  country,  perhaps,  are 
periodical  publications  (which  numbered  over  20,000 
in  1897)  so  widely  circulated.  Religion  is  free  frem  any 
interference  of  either  the  Federal  or  State  government, 
and  all  denominations  exist  in  entire  freedom  upon  the 
voluntary  principle.  Under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
States  will  be  found  religious  and  educational  statistics; 
and  also  an  account  of  the  benevolent,  literary,  and 
scientific  institutions  of  the  XJ.  S.,  which  are  generally 
State  institutions.  The  exceptions  are  the  Smithsonian 
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Institute  (q.v.),  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  military  and  naval  academies  and 
hospitals. — Army.  Relying  upon  volunteers  in  case  of 
emergency,  the  policy  of  the  country  has  ever  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  military  force  in 
time  of  peace.  The  national  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  President,  consisted,  in  1790,  of  1,260  men.  In 
1861,  its  numbers  were  14,000,  and  those  who  took  part 
with  the  Confederates,  or  were  disbanded  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  reduced  the  number  to  about  5,000. 
April  15, 1861,  75,000  volunteers  were  called  out ;  May  4, 
64,000 ;  July  and  Dec.,  1861,  500,000;  July  1, 1862,  300,- 
000;  August  4,  1862,  300,000;  summer  of  1863,  300,000; 
Feb.  1,  1864,  500,000; — total,  2,039,748.  This  vast  army 
was  raised  by  volunteering,  by  enlistment  in  the  regular 
army,  and  by  drafts  or  conscriptions ,  and  in  some 
measure  by  bounties  of  $300  to  $1,000  to  each  volunteer. 
The  negro  troops  recruited  in  the  seceded  or  slave  States, 
in  Oct.,  1863,  numbered  38,707,  and  increased  in  numbers 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  According  to  statistics  in  the 
Adjutant-General’s  office,  the  casualties  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  from  April  15,  1861,  to  the 
close,  were:  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  officers,  6,365;  men, 
103,673  ;  total,  110,038.  Died  of  disease,  officers,  2,795  ; 
men,  223,791  ;  total,  224,586.  Total  deaths  from  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  officers,  9,584  ;  men,  349,912  ;  total,  359,496. 
Actually  killed  in  action,  officers,  4,142  ;  men,  62,996. 
The  statistics  of  deaths  in  rebel  prisons  are  not  com- 
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plete,  but  they  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  30,000. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  July  15,  1870,  the  army 
was  reduced  to  the  limit  of  30,000  men,  which  has 
since  been  again  reduced  to  about  25,000  men.  There 
are  numerous  arsenals  and  manufactories  of  arms  at 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Ac. 
The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York, 
educates  cadets,  nominated  from  each  State  by  members 
of  Congress,  and  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
receive  commissions  as  officers  in  the  army. — Navy. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  U.  S.  navy  was 
considerably  reduced,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
remained  neglected,  becoming  weak  and  inefficient. 
In  1882  there  were  140  vessels  on  the  navy  list,  but  of 


these  25  were  mere  tugs,  while  a  large  number  of 
others  were  antiquated  and  useless.  This  state  of 
affairs,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  rapid  progress  tu 
naval  construction  in  Europe,  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  government,  and  the  building  ot  a 
new  navy  shortly  afterward  began,  and  has  continued 
with  accelerating  rapidity  to  the  present  time.  At 
present  the  U.  S.  navy,  while  surpassed  in  strength  by 
those  of  several  European  nations,  contains  a  consid¬ 


erable  number  of  coast-defence  vessels  and  cruisers  of 
the  highest  grade,  and  most  complete  and  effective  arm-  i 
ament,  while  the  defensive  qualities  of  their  armor  are  || 
unsurpassed.  The  navy  now  in  commission  or  under 
construction  includes  11  new  battleships,  of  strong 
armor  and  powerful  batteries;  2  armored  cruisers  of 
great  speed;  6  double-turreted  and  13  single-turreted 
armored  monitors  (the  latter,  those  used  in  the  Civil  I 
War);  1  armored  ram;  16  unarmored  steel  vessels;  18  | 

gunboats;  24  torpedo  boats,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels  remaining  from  the  old  navy.  The  building 
of  the  navy  is  still  in  active  progress,  and  its  strength 
and  effectivenesss  is  being  steadily  increased. — Finances. 
The  public  debt  of  tke  U.  S.  reached  its  ultimate 
height  in  1866,  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
Civil  War,  its  amount  on  July  1  of  that  year  being 
$2,773,236,173.  On  Nov.  1,  1896,  the  interest-bearing 
debt  aggregated  $847,364,460  (the  interest  varying  from 
3%  to  4 %  per  cent.);  the  debt  bearing  no  interest 
aggregated  $373,707,357 ;  the  gold  and  silver  certifi¬ 
cates,  Treasury  notes,  Ac.,  in  circulation,  $564,340,923. 
Total  indebtedness,  $1,785,412,640.  The  last  given  item 
of  indebtedness  was  offset  by  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
while  the  Treasury  held  in  addition  a  gold  reserve  of 
$100,00(1,000,  a  net  cash  balance  of  $133,572,761,  and 
other  assets  amounting  to  $38,762,537,  leaving  a  net 
balance  of  public  debt  of  $836,676,221.  In  addition  to 
the  U.  S.  debt,  there  exists  a  large  State  and  local  in¬ 
debtedness,  which,  for  the  census  of  1890,  amounted  to 
a  grand  total  of  $1,135,210,442.  Of  this  aggregate  the 
State  debts  footed  up  $228,993,389;  county  debts,  $145,- 
048,045;  municipal  debts,  $724,463,060;  school  district 
debts,  $36,701,948.  The  debt  of  the  U.  S.  is  not  a 
heavy  burden,  and  has  been  reduced  with  remarkable 
rapidity  since  1866.  That  of  its  smaller  communities 
is  also  easily  borne,  it  amounting  in  1890  to  a  per 
capita  sum  of  $18T3,  while  that  of  the  V.  S.  at  the 
same  date  was  $14  63  per  capita.  This  is  greatly  below 
the  per  capita  indebtedness  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  U.  S.  in  1890,  per  the  census 
returns,  was  $25,473,173,418,  having  increased  $8,000,- 
000,000  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  revenue 
of  the  XJ.  S.  for  the  year  1896  was  as  follows:  From 
customs,  $160,021,752  ;  internal  revenue,  $146,762,865  ; 
public  lands,  $1,005,523 ;  other  resources,  $19,186,061 ; 
total  revenue,  $326,976,200.  The  expenditures  were: 
Civil  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $87,216,235;  war  de¬ 
partment,  $50,830,921;  navy  department,  $27,147,732; 
Indians,  $12,165,528;  pensions,  $139,434,001;  interest 
on  public  debt,  $35,385,029;  total.  $352,179,446.  This 
shows  a  balance  of  over  $25,000,00(1  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  while  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  debt,  a  state  of  affairs  not 
occurring  before  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  un¬ 
likely  to  continue.  The  treatment  of  its  invalided 


soldiers  by  the  XJ.  S.  government  has  been  unprece¬ 
dented  in  liberality,  there  being  at  present,  more  than 
30  years  after  the  war,  nearly  1,000,000  pensioners  on 
the  list  (invalids,  widows,  Ac.),  while  the  disburse¬ 
ments  in  1893  reached  the  great  ultimate  of  $158,155, 
342.  This  constitutes  a  severe  drain  on  the  resources 


of  the  government,  but  one  which  is  certain  to  decrease 


with  some  rapidity  during  the  coming  years.  There 
were,  at  the  end  of  1896,  7  widows  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  still  on  the  pension  lists. — Statistics.  On  June 
30,  1896,  there  remained  of  public  lands  subject  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws  a  total  of  600,040,671 
acres,  of  which  316,651,861  acres  had  been  surveyed. 
This  is  inclusive  of  Alaska,  of  military  and  Indian 
reservations,  reservoir  sites,  forest  reservations,  Ac. 
—Of  patents  for  any  single  article,  the  largest  number 
has  been  for  carriages  and  wagons,  20,000.  There  are 
in  the  XJ.  S.  over  70,000  post-offices,  with  456,000  miles 
of  post  roads,  the  mails  being  carried  at  an  annual  loss 
of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  number  of 
Immigrants  entering  the  XJ.  S.  since  1820  has  aggre¬ 
gated  17,544,692,  mainly  from  northern  Europe  until 
1880,  since  when  large  numbers  have  come  from  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Europe,  China,  Ac.  There  has  been  a 
very  perceptible  decrease  in  immigration  since  1893. — 
Hist.  The  settlements  and  early  history  of  the  various 
colonies  which  now  constitute  this  Republic  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  the  different  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  (See  also  America.)  The  first  effort  at  a  union  of 
the  colonies  was  in  1643,  when  the  settlements  in  Massa-  | 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Indians,  under  the  title  of  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  They  experienced 
the  benefits  of  united  actiou  in  1754,  when  an  English 
grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  Company  brought  on  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  George  Washington  was  sent 
on  his  first  expedition,  to  remonstrate  with  the  French 
authorities  ;  and  the  colonies  being  advised  to  unite  for 
general  defence,  a  plan  for  a  general  government  of  all 
the  English  colonies  was  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Frauk- 
lin  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  both  the  colonies  and  the 
British  government — by  the  colonies,  who  wished  to 
preserve  their  separate  independence,  and  by  the  crown 
from  a  jealousy  of  their  united  strength.  The  colonists, 
however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Under  Major 
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continue a. 


Capital, 

Washington  T  5 
Pop . 229,7% 


Alabama  ...Q  7 

Area,  52,250  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,513,017 

Cap.  Mont¬ 
gomery.. Q.  8 
Pop . 21,883 


Arizona  .  ..0  7 
Area, 113, 020  sq.m 

Pop. _ 59,620 

Cap.  Plicenix.F  7 
Pop . 3,152 


Arkansas  __N  7 
Area,  53,850  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,128,179 

Cap.  Little  Rock 
N  7 

Pop . 25,S74 


California. B  6 
Area,158, 360  sq.m 

Pop . 1,208,130 

Cap.  Sacramento 
C  5 

Pop. _ 26,386 

Colorado  ...15 
Area,  103,925  sq.m 

Pop _ 412,198 

Cap.  Denver  _.J  5 
Pop . 106,713 


Connecticut  VI 
Area,  4,990  sq.  m. 

Pop . 746.258 

Cap.  HartfordV4 
Pop. _ 53,230 

Delaware  .IT  5 
Area,  2,050  sq.  m. 

Pop.  . . 168.493 

Cap.  Dover..!'  5 
Pop . 3,061 


District  of 
Columbia.-IT  5 

Area _ 70  sa.m. 

Pop . 230,392 

Florida . S  9 

Area,  58,680  sq.m. 

Pop .  464,630 

Cap.  Tallahassee 
R  8 

Pop . 3,931 


GEORGIA  _--.R  7 
Area, 59,475  sq.m. 

Pop . .1,837,353 

Cap.  Atlanta.  R  7 
Pop . . 65,533 

Idaho _ F  3 

Area,  84,800  sq.m. 

Pop _ 84,385 

Cap.  Boise. ..E  3 
Pop . 2,311 

Illinois _ P4 

Area,  56,650  sq.m. 

Pop . 3.826,351 

Cap.  Springfield 

Pop . 24,963 

Indiana  .  ..Q  5 
Area.  36,350  sq.m. 

Pop _ 2,192,404 

Cap. Indianapolis 
Q  5 

Pop . 105,436 

Indian  Ter.  M  6 
Area,  31,400  sq.m. 
Pop . 

Iowa . N  4 

Area,  56,025  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,058,069 

Cap.  Des  Moines 
N  4 

Pop . 56,359 

Kansas. . L  5 

Area,  82,080  sq.m. 
Pop..... .1,334,668 

Cap.  Topeka.M  5 
Pop . 30,151 

Kentucky . R 5 
Area,  -10,400  sq.m. 

Pop . .1,858,635 

Cap.  Frankfort. 

R  5 

Pop . 7,892 

Louisiana  ..O  8 
Area,  48,720  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,118,587 

Cap.  Baton 

Rouge.. O  8 
Pop . 10,478 

Maine . X  2 

Area,  33,040  sq.m. 

Pop. . 661,036 

Cap.  Augusta  X  3 
Pop . 10,527 


Maryland.  U  5 
Area,  12,210sq.m. 

Pop . 1,042,390 

Cap.  Annapolis 
IT  5 

Pop . 7,604 


Massachu¬ 
setts..  W  4 
Area,  8,315  sq.  m. 

Pop . 2,495,845 

Cap.  Boston. IV  4 
Pop . 491,205 


Michigan  ..R3 
Area,  58,915  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,241,451 

Cap.  Lansing  R  3 
Pop . 15,847 

Minnesota  .N  2 
Area,  83,365  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,574,819 

Cap.  St.  Paul  O  2 
Pop . 140,292 

Mississippi  .P  7 
Area,  46,810sq.m. 

Pop . 1,289,600 

Cap.  Jackson  P  8 
Pop . 5,920 

Missouri  ...N  5 
Area,  69,415  sq.m. 

Pop . 2.679,184 

Cap.  Jefferson 

City..N  5 
Pop . 6,742 


Montana  ...G2 
Area, 146, 080  sq.m 

Pop. _ 132,159 

Cap.  Helena  .G  2 
Pop . 13,834 

Nebraska  ,.L  4 
Area,  77,510  sq.m. 

Pop _ 1.058,910 

Cap. Lincoln  M  4 
Pop . 55,154 

Nevada . E  5 

Area, 110, 700  sq.m 

Pop.  .  . 45,761 

Cap. Carson  City 
I)  5 

Pop . 3.950 


New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  .W  3 
Area,  9,305  sq.  m . 

Pop . 876,530 

Cap. Concord  WS 
Pop . .17,004 

New  Jersey V  4 
Area,  7,815  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,673,109 

Cap. Trenton  Y4 
Pop . 62,518 

New  Mexico  I  7 
Area, 122,580  sq.m 

Pop . 153,593 

Cap. Santa  Fe  I  6 
Pop . 6,185 

New  York.. IT  S 
Area,  49,170  sq.m. 

Pop _ 5,997,853 

Cap.  Albany  V  3 
Pop . '94,923 

N.  Carolina T  6 
Area,  52,250  sq.m. 

Pop _ 1.617,947 

Cap.  Raleigh  T  6 
Pop . 12,678 

N.  Dakota.. K  2 
Area.  70,795  sq.m. 

Pop . 182,719 

Cap. Bismarck 

K  2 

Pop . 2,186 

Ohio . R  4 

Area,  41,060  sq.m. 

Pop . .3,672,316 

Cap.  Columbus 
S  5 

Pop . 88,150 

Oklahoma  Ter. 

L  6 

Area,  39,030  sq.m. 

Pop. _ 219,726 

Cap.Guthrie  M  6 
Pop . 10,000 

Oregon _ D  3 

Area,  96,030  sq.m. 

Pop. _ 405,000 

Cap.  Salem.. B  3 
Pop . 10,261 

Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .T  4 
Area,  45,215  sq.m. 

Pop . 5,258,014 

Cap. Harrisburg 
IT  4 

Pop . 39,385 


Rhode 

Island.  TV  4 
Area,  1,250  sq.  m. 

Pop . 384,758 

Cap. Providence 
IV  4 

Pop . 145,472 

Cap.  Newport 

W  4 

Pop . 21,537 

S.  Carolina. S  7 
Area,  30,570  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,151,149 

Cap.  Columbia 

S  7 

Pop . 15,353 

S.  Dakot  a  .  K  3 
Area, 77,650  sq.m. 

Pop. _ 330,975 

Cap.  Pierre.  K  3 
Pop . 1,776 

Tennessee  .Q  6 
Area,  42,050  sq.m. 
Pop.  ....1,767,513 
Cap.  Nashville 

Q  s 

Pop . 76,163 

Texas . L  8 

Area, 265, 780  sq.m 

Pop . 2.235,523 

Cap.  Austin. L  3 
Pop . 14,575 


Utah  . . G  5 

Area,  84,970  sq.m. 

Pop . 247,324 

Cap.  Salt  Lake 

City.  .G  4 
Pop . 48,076 


Vermont  ...V  3 
Area,  9,565  sq.  m. 

Pop . 332,422 

Cap. Montpelier 
VV  8 

Pop . -3,617 


Virginia  ...T  5 
Area,  42,450sq.m. 

Pop . 1,655,980 

Cap.  Richmond 
U  5 

Pop . 81,383 


VashtngtonC2 
Area.  69,180  sq.m. 

Pop . 349,390 

Cap.  Olympia 

B  2 

Pop . 4,693 


TV.  Virginia  S  5 
Area,  24,780  sq.m. 

Pop . 762,794 

Cap.  Charleston 
S  5 

Pop . 6,742 


Wisconsin.  _P  3 
Area,  56,040  sq.m. 
Pop.  ...1,937,915 
Cap.  Madison  O  3 
Pop . 15,950 

Wyoming  .  H  3 
Area, 97 ,890  sq.m. 

Pop . 60,705 

Cap.  Cheyenne 

14 

Pop . 11,690 
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Washington,  they  joined  General  Braddock  in  his  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg;  and  they  powerfully  aided  in  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara. 
In  1761,  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act  against 
illegal  traders,  by  general  search-warrants,  caused  a 
strong  excitement  against  the  English  government, 
especially  in  Boston.  In  1765,  the  passing  of  an  act  of 
parliament  for  collecting  a  colonial  revenue  by  stamps 
caused  general  indignation,  and  led  to  riots.  In  1766, 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed;  but  in  1767,  duties  were 
levied  on  glass,  paper,  printers’  colors,  and  tea.  This 
renewed  attempt  met  with  a  general  resistance,  and 
cargi.es  of  tea  were  thrown  into  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
To  punish  this  measure,  Parliament  passed  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  1774,  by  which  the  chief  town  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  no  longer  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  trade  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Salem.  To  enforce  the  act  of  the  govt.,  a  fleet 
conveying  10,000  troops  was  sent  from  England,  while 
the  colonists  prepared  to  resist  the  unconstitutional 
assumptions  of  the  mother  country.  The  first  encoun¬ 
ter  took  place  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  A  congress 
of  the  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  which  re¬ 
solved  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  appointed 
George  Washington  commander-in-chief.  June  17,  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  in  Charleston,  near  Boston,  where  1,500  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  hastily  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  British  troops,  but  with  so  heavy  a  loss 
(1,054)  that  the  defeat  had  for  the  Provincials  the  moral 
effect  of  a  victory.  After  a  winter  of  great  privations, 
the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  carry¬ 
ing  away  in  their  fleet  to  Halifax  1,500  loyal  families. 
The  British  government  now  put  forth  a  strong  effort 
to  reduce  the  colonies  to  submission.  An  army  of 
55,000  men,  including  17,000  German  auxiliaries  (“  Hes¬ 
sians”),  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  to  put  down  this  “  wicked  rebellion.”  On  the  7th 
of  June,  1776.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  a 
resolution  in  Congress,  declaring  that  "  the  united  colo¬ 
nies  are,  aud  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved.”  This  resolution,  after  an  earnest 
debate,  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  9  out  of  13  colonies. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robt. 
R,  Livingston,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  declaration 
in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution;  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  (q.  v.) 
received  the  assent  of  the  delegates  of  the  colonies, 
which  thus  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
States,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  A  merica.  The  first  campaign  of  the  war  was  dis¬ 
astrous  for  the  Americans,  and  for  the  moment  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  cause  of  freedom  looked  gloomy.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  despondency,  Washington,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  firmness  of  Congress,  maintained  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  confidence  in  final  success.  Carefully  watching 
the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  American 
army,  he  defeated  the  British  forces  at  Trenton,  Dec.  25, 
1776;  and  his  exploits  in  the  following  campaigns  re¬ 
vived  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis¬ 
mayed  the  enemy.  In  1780.  England  sent  an  additional 
force  of  35,000  troops,  aud  a  strong  effort  was  made  to 
subjugate  the  Carolinas,  where  the  war  became  of  a 
bitter  partisan  character,  and  was  conducted  with  spirit 
by  Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  Southern  chieftains. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  army,  marched  from 
Charleston,  through  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  iu 
Virginia,  where  he  was  confronted  by  Lafayette,  Wayne, 
and"  Steuben.  In  the  meantime,  Admiral  de  Terney 
had  arrived  upon  the  coast  with  a  powerful  French 
fleet,  and  6,000  soldiers  of  the  elite  of  the  French  army, 
under  Count  de  Rochambeau.  Cornwallis  was  omiged 
to  fortify  himself  at  Yorktown,  blockaded  by  the  fleet 
of  Count  de  Grasse,  and  besieged  by  the  allied  army  of 
French  and  Americans,  waiting  for  Sir  Henry  Clinjton 
to  send  him  relief  from  New  York.  October  19,  1781, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  of  7,000  men— 
an  event  which  produced  such  a  change  of  feeling  in 
England  as  to  cause  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  dispatch  of  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  New  York 
with  an  offer  of  terms  of  peace.  The  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  Paris,  November  30, 1782;  and  on  September 
3,  1783,  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  Holland,  and  America.  The  independence  of 
each  of  the  several  States  was  acknowledged,  with  a 
liberal  settlement  of  territorial  boundaries.  In  April, 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the 
American  army  disbanded;  New  York,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  English  through  the  whole  war,  was  evac¬ 
uated,  November  25th  ;  and  on  December  23d,  General 
Washington  took  leave  of  his  companions  in  arms,  and 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  Congress  his  commission  as 
commander.  In  1787,  a  national  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia,  May  14,  and  after  four  months’  delibera¬ 
tion  adopted  the  present  Constitution  of  the  U.  S .,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  people  for  ratification.  After  a 
thorough  discussion,  lasting  in  some  of  the  States  for  2 
or  3  years,  the  Constitution  was  accepted  by  all  of  them ; 
first  by  Delaware,  December  7, 1787,  aud  lastly  by  Rhode 
Island,  May  27,  1790.  During  the  war  which,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  raged  against  France,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  Republic  was  highly  prosperous,  her  ships 
enjoying  much  of  the  carrying-trade  of  Europe  ;  btit  in 
May,  1S06,  England  declared  a  blockade  front  Brest  to 
the  Elbe,  and  Napoleon,  in  November,  decreed  the 
blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ameri¬ 
ca!-  vessels  were  captured  by  both  parties,  and  were 


searched  by  British  ships  for  British  subjects;  and  men, 
suspected  of  having  been  born  on  British  soil  were  —  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine,  once  a  subject  always  a 
subject — impressed  into  the  naval  service.  Even  Ameri¬ 
can  men-of-war  were  not  excepted  from  this  process.  The 
British  frigate  Leopard  meeting  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake ,  demanded  four  of  her  men,  and  on  refusal, 
fired  into  her,  and  the  surprised  Chesapeake  struck  her 
flag.  British  ships  were  hereupon  forbidden  U.  S.  harbors. 
The  French  decrees,  prejudicial  to  neutral  commerce, 
were  revoked  iu  1810;  but  those  of  the  English  continued, 
a  source  of  loss  and  irritation,  while  hundreds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  were  in  forced  service  in  British  vessels. 
The  feeling  was  increased  by  a  night  encounter  between 
the  American  frigate  I'resident  and  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Little  Belt,  May  16, 1811.  The  indignation  aroused 
by  these  events  led,  on  June  18,  1812,  to  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  agiiinst  Great  Britain,  for  which 
Congress  voted  to  raise  25,000  enlisted  soldiers,  50,000 
volunteers,  and  100,000  militia.  (See  Madison).  The 
treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814,  put  an  end  to  this  war, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  very  distasteful  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  ;  but  before 
the  news  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  a  British 
army,  12,000  strong,  landed  in  Louisiana  and  made  an 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  defended  by  Andrew  Jackson 
with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia.  The  attack  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  January  8,  1815,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of 
2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  entire 
American  loss  was  but  71.  From  that  time,  and  with¬ 
out  excepting  the  period  of  the  Mexican  war  (1845-48), 
for  which  see  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  history  of  this 
Country  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  for  which  see  Seces¬ 
sion.  This  gigantic  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1865,  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  But 
great  as  was  the  struggle  has  also  been  its  fruit,  since  it 
resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  nobler  career  than  ever  before  entered  upon  by 
the  American  people.  —  Pop.  The  progress  of  popula¬ 
tion  iu  the  U.  S.  (see  Immigration)  has  been  rapid  be¬ 
yond  any  previous  example  in  history.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  10  decennial  censuses  have  been  taken,  which 
give  the  following  results: — 1790,  pop.  3,929,827  ;  1800, 
pop.  5,305,937  ;  1810,  pop.  7,289,814  ;  1820,  pop.  9,638,191 ; 
1830,  pop.  12.866,020;  1840,  pop.  17.069,453;  1850,  pop. 
23,191.876;  1860,  pop.  31,445,080 ;  1870,  pop.  38,555,983  ; 
1880.  pop.  50,155,783;  in  1890,  pop.  62,622,250;  in  1897 
(estimated)  pop.  74,036,761.  The  1890  population  in- 
included  54,983,890  whites  aud  7,638,360  colored. 

Presidents  or  the  United  States. 


1789.  George  Washington. 
1797.  John  Adams. 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

1m >9.  James  Madison. 

1817.  Janies  Monroe 
1825.  John  Quincy  Adams. 
1829.  Andrew  Jackson. 

1837.  Martin  Van  Buren. 
1841  Wm.  Henry  Harrrison. 
1841.  John  Tyler. 

1845.  James  Knox  Polk. 

1849.  Zachary  Taylor. 

1850.  Millard  Fillmore. 


1853.  Franklin  Pierce. 
1857.  James  Buchanan. 
1861.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
1865.  Andrew  Johnson. 
1869.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
1877.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
1881.  Jas.  Abram  Garfield. 
1881.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
1885.  S.  Grover  Cleveland. 
1889.  Benjamin  Harrison. 
1893.  S.  Grover  Cleveland. 
1897.  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr. 


So  exhaustive  is  our  treatment  ujion  all  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  the  U.  S.  throughout  this  work,  in  expositions 
of  its  geography,  history,  natural  history,  products  and 
resources,  political  and  constitutional  system  and  econ¬ 
omy,  laws,  <fec.,  Ac.,  that  we  have  here  given  only  a 
summary  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Of  recent  events  of  interest  may  be  named  the 
gradual  development  of  a  reformed  civil  service  system, 
the  rapid  development  of  wealth,  progress  of  internal 
improvements  aud  growth  of  cities,  which  have  raised  1 
the  U.  S.  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

U'nitize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  whole  ;  to  form  into  a  unit. 

I  ll i ty  .  n.  [Fr.  unite;  Lat.  unitas,  from  units,  one.]  The 
state  ot  being  one  ;  oneness. — Concord  ;  conjunction ; 
oneness  of  sentiment,  affection,  opinion,  or  behavior ; 
agreement;  uniformity;  as,  unity  of  parties,  unity  of 
doctrine. 

(Math.)  The  abstract  expression  foranyunit whatsoever. 

(Fine  Arts.)  That  proper  balance  of  composition  or  col¬ 
or  in  a  work  of  art  which  produces  a  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nious  effect,  and  to  which  all  parts  of  the  work  conduce. 

(Law.)  An  agreement  or  coincidence  of  certain  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  title  of  a  joint-estate  or  an  estate  in  common. 
In  a  joint  estate  there  must  exist  four  unities  :  that  of 
interest,  for  a  joint-tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  duration  or  quantity  of  interset  in  land,  and  the 
other  to  a  different ;  one  cannot  be  a  tenant  for  life,  and 
the  other  for  years  ;  that  of  title,  and,  therefore,  their  es¬ 
tates  must  be  created  by  one  and  the  same  act ;  that  of  j 
time,  for  their  estates  must  be  vested  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  as  well  as  by  one  and  the  same  title  ;  and, ! 
lastly,  the  unity  of  possession  :  hence,  joint-tenants  arej 
seized  per  my  et  per  tout,  or  by  the  half  or  moiety  and 
by  all:  that  is,  each  of  them  has  entire  possession  as 
well  of  every  parcel,  as  of  the  whole.  Co-partners  must 
have  the  unities  of  interest,  title,  and  possession.  In 
tenancies  in  common,  the  unity  of  possession  is  alone 
required. 

17'nity,  in  Ills.,  a  twp.  of  Piatt  co. — In  Maine,  a  post- 
twp.  of  Waldo  co.,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. — In  Md.,  a 
p.  v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore. — In 
N.  H.,  a  post-twp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Con¬ 
cord. — In  0.,  a  p.  v.  and  twp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  35  m. 
N.  of  Steubenville. — In  Pa.,  a  twp.  of  Westmoreland  co. 


U'nivalve,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  and  valvse,  valve*.] 
(Zoiil.)  Having  oue  valve  only :  —  a  term  applied  to 
those  molluscs  the  shell  of  which  is  composed  of  one 
piece,  and  which  is  generally  convoluted  spiially,  as  in 
the  snail.  U.  shells  are  mostly  thin. 

IT'nivalve,  n.  [Lat.  unus,  and  valva,  a  valve.]  (ZoSl.) 
A  shell  which  consists  of  only  one  piece.  The  name  ' 
given  in  the  science  of  Conchology  to  those  mollusks 
whose  shell  is  in  a  single  piece,  known  as  the  Gaster¬ 
opoda,  as  opposed  to  the  La- 
mellibranchiata,  or  bivalves, 
whose  shell  is  in  two  pieces. 

Some  of  the  cephalopoda  also 
have  univalve  shells,  as  the 
nautilus  and  argonaut;  but 
these  are  differently  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  animals 
possessing  them  are  not 
classed  with  the  univalves. 

The  shells  of  the  univalve, 
or  gasteropod  mollusks,  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  extracted  by  the  animal 
from  the  sea-water,  and  laid, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
in  spiral  whorls  around  the 
body,  which  are  added  to 
steadily  during  the  growth  Fig.  2553. 

of  the  animal.  These  shells  volata  mt:sica  ( %  size ) . 
vary  greatly  in  shape,  size, 

and  color,  many  of  them  being  graceful  in  shape,  beau¬ 
tifully  ornamented  with  spires,  ridges,  Ac.,  and  colored 
in  varied  designs,  and  with  considerable  diversity  of 
hues.  A  familiar  example  is  the  land-snail.  There 
are  many  land  and  fresh-water  forms,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  univalve  mollusks  dwell  iu  ocean  waters. 

Uni vers'al,  a.  [Fr.  universel;  Lat.  universalis — unus, 
and  verto,  verlus,  to  turn.]  Extending  to,  or  compre¬ 
hending  the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space;  unlim¬ 
ited  ;  as,  universal  prosperity.  —  Combined  into  one 
whole  ;  pertaining  to  all  or  the  whole;  total ;  constitut¬ 
ing  or  considered  as  a  whole;  as,  the  universal  Church, 
i.  e..  the  Church  of  God  throughout  the  world. 

{Log.)  Applied  to  aproposition  in  which  what  is  predi¬ 
cated  is  declared  to  apply  to  everything  comprehended 
in  it;  as.  all  men  are  mortal.  A  U.  proposition  may  be 
either  affirmative  or  negative;  as,  all  men  are  subject  to 
death ;  no  man  is  perfect.  It  is  opposed  to  a  particular, 
which  asserts  or  denies  something  of  some,  implying  that 
the  others  are,  or  may  be,  left  unspoken  of;  ns,  some  men 
are  handsome  ;  some  animals  cannot  live  in  this  country. 

— n.  (Log.)  A  general  notion  framed  by  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  and  predicated  of  many  things,  on  the  ground  of 
their  possessing  common  properties,  —  as  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  man,  horse,  lion,  Ac. 

Universa'Iian,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
Universalism. 

Univers'alism,  n.  ( Theol.)  The  doctrine  or  belief 
held  by  the  Universa lists. 

Uuivers'alists,  n.pl.  (Feet.  Hist.)  A  religious  de¬ 
nomination  whose  principal  tenet  consists  in  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  atonement,  or  that  all  men  will  finally 
be  saved,  as  opposed  to  those  w’ho  hold  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  grounds  on  which  their  faith 
in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men  rests  are  derived,  they 
believe,  from  reason  and  from  Scripture;  and  when  they 
appeal  to  the  latter,  it  is,  they  say,  to  the  spirit  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  to  particular  passages. 
They  argue,  that  when  an  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and 
benevolent  God  resolved  to  create  man,  it  could  only  be 
with  a  view  to  his  everlasting  good;  that  if  he  did  allow 
him  to  be  tempted  and  fall,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  foresaw  that  through  sorrow  and  suffering  man 
could  rise  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  ;  that  there¬ 
fore  all  punishment  (or  what,  with  our  limited  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  conceive  to  be  such)  is  of  necessity  designed  as 
a  remedial  agent,  and  not  intended  to  satisfy  God's  in¬ 
dignation  as  a  sovereign  at  the  disobedience  of  his  sub¬ 
jects;  that  no  other  view  of  the  subject  is  compatible 
with  the  scriptural,  and  especially  the  New-  Testament 
representation  of  God  as  “  Father,”  or  with  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  declaration  (in  various  terms)  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  U.,  it 
may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  prevalent 
bodies  of  Christians  in  other  important  doctrines,  though 
it  is  not  because  of  such  differences  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  name,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name 
that  one  6liould  share  these  differences.  Most  of  them 
agree  with  Unitarians — but  there  are  eminent  examples 
to  the  contrary — in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
they  are  also  Pelagian  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  and 
reject  the  notion  that  the  new  birth  is  something  super¬ 
natural.  The  U.  believe  that  their  main  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings  —  and  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  a-ra  was  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  had 
supporters  in  most  of  the  countries  into  which  the  Re¬ 
formation  penetrated.  Nor  has  it  wanted  illustrious 
adherents  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
the  F'rench  Protestant  and  German  churches;  —  indeed 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  free  mind  in  all  ages 
is  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  the  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  restoration  to  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  fallen 
intelligences,  whether  human  or  angelic.  In  the  year 
1770,  the  Rev.  John  Murray  became  a  propagator  of 
Universalist  views;  and  since  his  time,  an  organized 
body  has  sprung  up,  which  contains  many  able,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  pious  divines.  There  are  now  in  the  U.S.  about 
1,280  societies,  owning  about  1,000  churches,  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  about  750  preachers.  These  societies  have 
under  their  patronage  11  institutions  of  learning,  in- 
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eluding  3  colleges  and  8  academies,  and  they  support 
17  periodicals.  Various  missionary,  tract,  and  Sunday- 
school  associations  are  also  employed  in  teaching  and 
propagating  their  views,  that  in  the  eud,  “God  shall  be 
all  in  all.” 

Universal'lly,  Uni  vers'alnos*.  n.  [Fr.  univer¬ 
sality.]  State  or  quality  of  being  universal;  the  state 
of  extending  to,  and  comprehending,  the  whole;  un¬ 
limited  reach  or  application  ;  as,  the  universality  of  sin. 

Univers'alize,  v.  a.  To  make  universal ;  to  generalize. 

Universally,  adv.  In  a  universal  manner;  iu  a  man¬ 
ner  to  reach  to  and  include  all,  without  exception ;  with 
extension  to  the  whole. 

U'n  i  verse,  n.  [Fr.  uni  vers,  from  Lat.  universus —  unus, 
and  verto,  1’ersus,  to  turn.]  The  world ;  the  collective 
name  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them  ;  the  whole  system  of  created  things. 

Univer'sity,  n.  [Fr.  university ;  Lat.  universitas,  the 
whole  of  anything,  as  contrasted  with  its  parts.]  This 
name,  in  Europe,  usually  denotes  an  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  some  or  all  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  conferring  certain  honors  or  dignities 
termed  degrees.  (See  Degree.)  About  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  Paris  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men,  who,  by  means  of  teaching  and  public  lectures,  in¬ 
fused  new  life  into  the  existing  schools.  The  brilliant 
lectures  of  Abelard  and  Lombardus  attracted  immense 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  local  immunities 
and  other  advantages  came  to  be  accorded  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  by  the  city,  which  well  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  this  great  resort.  The  continually  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  teachers  and  students  rendered  it 
expedient  to  adopt  some  form  of  government,  in  order 
that  their  labors  might  be  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  regularity  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  university  appears 
to  have  been  incorporated  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  At  first  it  comprised  only  the  faculty  of  arts; 
but  subsequently  those  of  divinity,  canon  law,  and 
medicine  arose.  The  papal  and  royal  privileges  subse¬ 
quently  conceded  did  not  create  the  faculties  which 
they  then  publicly  protected;  but  in  this  way  the  uni¬ 
versities  came  to  form  integral  parts  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  subject  to  their  control.  Philip  Augustus, 
by  his  ordinance  of  1200,  granted  to  the  U.  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  prohibited  the  citizens, 
tinder  the  severest  penalties,  from  molesting  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Subsequent  kings  of  France  conferred  addi¬ 
tional  privileges,  and  by  various  enactments,  teachers 
and  students  were  exempted  from  all  customs,  taxes,  or 
personal  burdens ;  were  not  liable  to  arrest,  to  seizure 
or  confiscation  of  goods,  and  were  especially  exempted 
from  being  summoned  out  of  Paris  on  any  legal  process. 
Nor  were  the  popes  behind  the  kings  in  their  gifts  to  the 
university  ;  and  Innocent  IV.  declared  that  no  sentence 
■of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict  against 
the  university,  or  any  of  its  members,  should  have 
effect  without  special  license  of  the  Apostolic  See.  It  thus 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  seminary  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  was  resorted  to  by  students  from 
all  parts.  In  1463  the  number  of  students  amounted  to 
25,000,  and  when  Joseph  Scaliger  was  a  student,  it  had 
reached  30,000.  When  the  teachers  and  students  came 
to  form  one  body,  the  division  into  nations  originated, 
which  division  must  have  been  of  great  benefit  at  the 
time  when  students  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
one  U.  At  the  head  of  each  nation  was  a  procurator, 
selected  from  among  themselves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  see  that  all  its 
regulations  were  duly  observed.  The  four  nations  of  the 
Pasis  TJ.  were :  —  1.  The  French,  including  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Ac.;  2.  The  Picard,  comprising  the 
N.E.  of  France  and  the  Netherlands;  3.  The  Norman; 
and  4,  The  English,  called  afterwards  the  German,  in¬ 
cluding  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  Poles,  Ac.  The 
university  of  Bologna  contests  the  palm  of  antiquity 
with  that  of  Paris.  It  first  became  famous  through  the 
teaching  of  Irnerius  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury.  His  lectures  on  Roman  law  attracted  a  great 
number  of  pupils,  and  lie  is  considered  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  a  grand  revolution  in  the  legislation  of  Europe. 
His  successors  were  men  of  ability,  and  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  after,  the  university  of  Bologna  continued  to  be 
celebrated  for  its  legal  learning,  and  to  be  flocked  to  by 
students  from  all  parts.  The  first  universities  founded 
in  Germany  were  those  of  Prague,  1348,  and  Vienna, 
1365.  Universities  were  now  expressly  established,  and 
not  left  to  grow  up  of  themselves,  as  before.  For  several 
centuries  thepopes  continued  to  found  these  institutions, 
and  exercise  the  right  of  protecting  and  superintend¬ 
ing  them.  Monarclis  who  wished  to  establish  a  univer¬ 
sity  requested  the  papal  confirmation,  and  submitted  to 
the  authority  which  the  Roman  See  arrogated  over 
them.  The  unhappy  Thirty  Years’  War  did  much  in¬ 
jury  to  the  German  universities;  but  since  that  period 
they  have  made  rapid  advances,  beyond  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  character  of  life  at  the  German 
universities  is  such  that  the  student  ever  after  recalls  it 
with  fondness.  An  amount  of  freedom  and  liberty  is 
enjoyed  there  to  which  they  are  afterwards  strangers, 
and  the  students  are  very  jealous  of  their  privileges. 
The  liberal  principles  which  have  from  time  to  time 
animated  Germany  have  been  manifested  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  degree  by  the  students  at  the  universities  ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  to  curtail  their  liberties.  In  a  German  uni¬ 
versity  there  are  usually  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
professors,  and  docentes  or  licentiates.  The  ordinary 
professors  are  those  who  form  the  great  body  of  the 
teaching  staff.  In  most  universities  they  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the 


students,  and  make  the  provisions  respecting  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  divide  themselves  into  four  faculties,  each 
having  a  dean  chosen  by  themselves  from  their  own 
number.  The  whole  constitute  the  senate,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  rector,  who  is  chosen  annually.  The 
extraordinary  professors  are  usually  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  some  particular  branch  or 
branches,  and  whose  services  the  government  wishes  to 
retain.  They  receive  small  salaries,  and  are  the  persons 
looked  to  to  fill  vacancies  among  the  ordinary  profes¬ 
sors.  The  docentes  are  those  who,  after  undergoing  an 
examination,  have  obtained  liberty  to  teach.  Any  per¬ 
son  may  request  to  be  examined  iu  this  way,  and  if 
found  qualified,  is  entitled  to  be  licensed.  The  docentes 
receive  no  salaries;  but  from  among  them  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  professors  are  usually  selected.  Every  person  in 
these  three  classes  can  lecture  upon  whatever  subject 
he  pleases,  the  professors  being  only  obliged  to  deliver 
lectures  also  in  the  branches  for  which  they  are  specially- 
appointed.  Hence,  very  often  three  or  four  courses  of 
lectures  are  delivered  on  the  same  subject,  and  theolo¬ 
gians  will  be  found  lecturing  on  politics,  philosophers 
on  questions  in  thtology,  and  so  on.  The  German  stu¬ 
dent  is  usually  left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  the  lectures 
which  he  will  attend;  and  he  is  subject  to  no  official  ex¬ 
amination  during  his  term  of  study.  The  only  regula¬ 
tion  is,  that,  iu  case  of  most  sciences,  he  is  required  to  I 
attend  certain  lectures,  and  to  study  full  three  years,  | 
if  he  wishes  to  practise  a  profession,  Ac.  The  student  s  j 
examinations  commence  after  he  has  finished  his  course 
of  study,  or  on  entering  on  a  profession  ;  and  are  very 
severe  for  one  wishing  to  become  a  clergyman,  physi¬ 
cian,  lawyer,  statesman,  or  teacher  of  a  superior  school. 
These  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  the 
successive  steps  of  promotion  are  attended  with  new  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  English  universities  were  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  U.  of  Paris.  The  two  most  celebrated 
have  been  spoken  of  under  their  respective  names.  (See 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.)  In  the  U.  S.  the  title  uni¬ 
versity  is  very  loosely-  applied,  often  to  a  college  where 
the  course  of  study  is  not  advanced,  while  in  other  cases 
the  title  college  is  given  to  an  institution  with  several 
faculties,  and  therefore  answering  to  the  European  con¬ 
ception  of  a  U.  Of  the  nearly  500  collegiate  institutions 
in  the  U.  S.,  a  considerable  number  have  some  claim  to 
the  title  of  U..  while  a  still  larger  number  are  simply 
high-schools,  though  some  of  these  seek  dignity  under 
the  litle  of  university.  Several  American  institutions  are 
universities  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  in  their  breadth  of 
study  will  bear  comparison  w  ith  any  of  those  of  Europe. 
The  State  universities,  endowed  by  grants  of  government 
land  f  ir  educational  purposes,  di tier  from  the  older  in¬ 
stitutions  in  being  free  from  denominational  control, 
the  chief  original  purpose  of  most  American  colleges 
having  been  to  train  men  for  the  ministry.  Canada 
possesses  16  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities, 
every  province,  except  Biitish  Columbia,  having  at 
least  one.  See  Harvard,  Yai.e,  Cornell,  Ac. 

Univ'ocal,  a.  [Fr .univoque;  Lat.  unus.  one,  and  vox, 
vocis,  a  voice,  a  word.J  Having  one  meaning  only,  as  a 
word; — correlative  to  unequivocal.  —  Having  one  uni¬ 
son  of  sound.  —  Certaiu;  regular;  pursuing  always  one 
tenor  ;  as,  univocal  conformity. 

Uni v'ocally.  adv.  In  an  univocal  manner;  in  one 
term :  in  one  sense.  —  Iu  oue  tenor. 

Ulljoint',  v.  a.  To  disjoint;  to  sever  or  dislocate,  as 
the  joints. 

Unjust',  a.  Acting  contrary  to  justice,  or  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  right  established  by  the  divine  law  ;  as,  an  unjust 
person. —Not  equitable;  wrongful;  coutrary  to  justice 
and  right ;  as,  an  unjust  act. 

Unjits'ti liable,  a.  That  cannot  be  justified  or  proved 
to  be  right ;  not  to  be  vindicated  or  defended. 

Unjust'ly,  a.  In  an  unjust  manner. 

Unkempt',  a.  Uncombed;  dishevelled,  (o.) 

Unken'nei,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or  cov¬ 
ert,  as  a  fox.  —  To  release  from  a  kennel  or  kennels,  as 
hounds. —  To  start  from  secrecy  or  hiding,  as  a  mystery. 

Unkind',  a.  Wanting  in  kindness  or  benevolence ;  not 
favorable  or  obliging  ;  cruel  ;  harsh  ;  unnatural ;  as, 
unkind  treatment. 

Unkind'ly,  a.  Not  kind  or  complaisant.  —  Unfa¬ 
vorable;  unpropitiou8 ;  malignant;  as,  unkindly 
weather. 

— Unnatural;  contrary  to  natural  laws;  as,  an  unkindly 
crime. 

— adv.  Without  kindness,  complaisauce,  or  affection ; 
harshly;  cruelly;  as,  he  treats  his  wife  unkindly. — Un¬ 
naturally  ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  nature;  as,  "  Works 
of  nature  .  .  .  unkindly  mixed.” — Milton. 

Unkind'ness,  n.  Absence  of  kindness;  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  unkind  ;  want  of  natural  sympathy  or  affection ; 
disfavor;  disobliging  treatment ;  harshness. 

Unknown,  (-non',)  a.  Not  having  knowledge  of;  as, 
an  unknown  place  or  person. — Greater  than  is  imagined  ; 
as,  an  unknown  advantage. — Not  having  cohabited  with ; 
as,  “  I  am  yet  unknown  to  woman.”  (Shaks.)  —  Without 
communication ;  as,  I  did  this  unknown  to  anybody. 

Unlace',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  lacing  or  fastening  by  a 
cord  or  string  passed  through  loops  and  holes;  as,  to 
unlace  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  loose,  as  a  part  of  a  dress; 
as,  to  unlace  a  woman’s  stays. —  To  divest,  of  ornament ; 
as,  “  You  unlace  your  reputation.” — Shaks. 

(JYaut.)  To  loose  and  take  off,  as  a  bonnet  from  a 
sail,  or  to  cast  off,  as  any  lacing  iu  any  part  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  a  ship. 

j  Unlade',  v.  a.  {imp.  unladed  ;  pp.  unladed  or  unladen.) 
To  unload;  to  take  the  cargo  out  of;  as,  to  unlade  aj 
ship.  —  To  discharge  ;  to  remove,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

Ulllaid',  a.  Not  fixed;  not  laid  or  placed  ;  as,  “  The 
first  foundation  being  yet  unlaid.”  {Hooker.)  —  Not  al- ! 


layed ;  not  pacified ;  not  suppressed :  as,  an  unlaid 
ghost.  —  Not  laid  out ;  as,  an  unlaid  corpse. 

Unlaw'ful,  a.  Illegal;  not  according  to  law;  con¬ 
trary  to,  or  not  permitted  by,  law  ;  as,  unlawful  traffic. 

Unlawful  assembly.  {Law.)  See  Riot. 

Unlay',  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  unlaid.)  (Naut.)  To  un¬ 
twist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

Unlearned,  (-liernd',)  a.  Ignorant;  illiterate;  not 
learned  or  instructed;  as,  an  unlearned  man.  —  Not 
gained  by  study-;  not  known;  as,  to  learn  things  that 
were  better  unlearned. —  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man ; 
as,  unlearned  verses. — Shaks. 

Unless',  conj.  [The  imper.  of  A.  S.  onlesan ,  onlysan,  to 
unloose,  to  relieve,  to  dismiss.]  Excluding  the  case 
that;  if  not ;  supposing  that  not;  as,  I  will  go  to  New 
York  next  week,  unless  something  shall  prevent  me. 

Unlicked,  (- llkt .)  a.  Shapeless;  not  formed;  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  rough ;  —  derived  from  an  old  and  vulgar  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  bear  licks  her  young  iuto  shape ;  as,  that 
young  fellow  is  an  unlicked  cub. 

Unlike',  a.  Having  no  resemblance ;  dissimilar;  di¬ 
verse  ;  as,  the  son  is  quite  unlike  his  father. 

Unlike  quantities.  (Math.)  Quantities  expressed  by 
different  letters,  or  by  different  powers  of  the  same  let¬ 
ter  :  thus  a,  b ,  a*,  and  ab  are  all  unlike  quantities. —  Un¬ 
like  signs,  the  signs  plus  (+)  and  minus  ( — ). 

Unlike  lihood,  Unlikeliness,  n.  Improbabil¬ 
ity;  stateof  being  unlikely. 

Unlikely,  a.  Having  no  likelihood;  improbable; 
such  as  cannot  be  reasonably  expected ;  as,  an  unlikely 
occurrence. —  Not  promising  success ;  with  a  probability 
of  failure;  as,  he  has  made  an  unlikely  beginning. 

Ulllini'itcd,  a.  Having  no  bounds  or  limits  ;  illimita¬ 
ble  ;  as,  God’s  unlimited  mercy.  —  Undefined;  not 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions  ;  as,  unlimited  credit.  — 
Unconfined;  not  restrained. 

Unlimited  problem.  (Math.)  A  mathematical  problem 
which  is  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  number  of  different 
solutions. 

Unliquidated,  (-lllc'wi-,)  a.  Not  settled;  unpaid; 
unadjusted :  as,  an  unliquidated  account. 

Unliquidated  damages.  (Law.)  Penalties  or  damages 
not  ascertained. 

Unload',  v.  a.  To  disburden  of  a  load;  to  discharge  of 
a  load  or  cargo;  to  unlade;  as,  to  unload  a  ship  or  a 
wagon. —  Hence,  by  analogy,  to  relieve  from  that  which 
troubles  or  oppresses  ;  as,  to  unload  pent-up  sorrow. 

Unlo'cated,  a.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  location. —  Not 
having  been  surveyed,  ur  designated  by  marks,  limits, 
or  boundaries,  as  appropriated  to  some  individual,  com¬ 
pany,  or  corporation  ;  as,  unlocated  lands. 

Unlock',  v.  a.  To  unfasten  that  which  is  locked;  as, 
to  unlock  a  drawer. —  Hence,  generally,  to  lay  open  ;  as, 
to  unlock  one’s  secret  thoughts. 

Unlook'ed-lor,  a.  Not  looked  for;  not  expected; 
unforeseen  ;  as,  this  is  an  unlooked-for  happiness. 

Unlovely,  (-luv'le,)  a.  Lacking  in  loveliness  ;  unami- 
able ;  unattractive ;  disagreeable ;  unsightly ;  destitute  of 
the  qualities  that  charm,  or  possessing  the  qualities  that 
repel. 

Unlnck'y,  a.  Deficient  in,  or  destitute  of,  luck  ;  want¬ 
ing  successor  good  fortune;  subject  to  frequent  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  as,  an  unlucky  man,  an  unlucky  speculation, 
Ac.  —  Unpropitious ;  ill-omened;  without  happy  au¬ 
spices  ;  as,  he  was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  — -  Mis¬ 
chievously  inclined;  waggish;  frolicsome;  as,  an  un¬ 
lucky  wight. 

Unmake',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unmade.)  To  destroy 
the  make,  form,  or  qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  qualities 
before  possessed;  to  uncreate;  as,  to  make  or  unmake 
a  king. 

Unmalleable.a.  Without  the  property  of  nmllea  hi  lity. 

Unmalleabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  un- 
malleable. 

Unman',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unmanned,  (-wand.)  To 
deprive  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  human  being,  as 
reason,  Ac. ;  as,  “  What,  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ?”  Shaks. 
— To  emasculate;  to  deprive  of  the  procreative  power. 
— To  deject;  to  depress;  to  dishearten;  to  break  into 
irresolution;  to  deprive  of  manly  courage  and  fortitude 
as,  it  was  a  sight  that  quite  unmanned  me.  —  To  re¬ 
move  men  from  ;  as,  to  unman  a  fortified  post,  or  a  ship. 

Unnian'ageable,  a.  Not  manageable;  not  easily 
restrained,  governed,  or  directed;  not  controllable. — 
Not  easily  wielded. 

Unman'ly,  a.  Not  becoming  a  man  or  a  human  being; 
as,  unmanly  cruelty. — Effeminate;  unsuitable  toa  man  ; 
as,  unmanly  tenderness.  —  Ignoble;  base;  ungenerous  ; 
pusillanimous;  as,  unmanly  fear. 

Unman'nerly,  a.  Wanting  good  manners;  ill-bred; 
rude  in  bearing  or  behavior;  unpolished  ;  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  politeness ;  as,  an  unmannerly  speech. 

Unmean'ing-.  a.  Conveying  no  meaning;  having  no 
signification;  destitute  of  sense  or  substance;  as,  un¬ 
meaning  compliments.  —  Not  indicative  of  life  or  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  inexpressive ;  immobile ;  vacant ;  as,  an  un¬ 
meaning  face. 

Unmeii'tionables.tt.pL  A  humorous  nameforthe 
breeches,  or  pantaloons,  as  being  a  garment  not  to  be 
named  in  the  vernacular. 

Unnier'eii’til,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy;  cruel ;  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  spare  or  forgive ;  inhuman  to  such  beings  as 
are  in  one’s  power  ;  as,  an  unmerciful  judge. —  Exorbi¬ 
tant;  unconscionable;  as,  unmerciful  demands  upon 
one’s  purse. 

Unmindful,  a.  Not  mindful,  heedful,  or  attentive; 

careless ;  regardless. 

Unmistak'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  mistaken  or  mis¬ 
understood  ;  plain  ;  clear;  evident ;  pronounced  ;  as,  un 
mistakable  proofs. 

Unniit'igated,  a.  Without  mitigation;  not  lessened} 
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not  softened  in  severity  or  harshness  ;  as,  unmitigated 
rancor. 

I'limixed'.  I  iimixt  ,  a.  Without  mixture;  un- 
mingled ;  pure;  unadulterated;  not  vitiated  by  foreign 
or  extraneous  admixture;  unalloyed;  as,  unmixed 
liquor,  unmixed  pleasure. 

Unmoor',  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  loose  from  anchorage,  as 
a  ship  ;  as,  “  All  hands  unmoor ,  unmoor !”  ( Dibdin .) — To 
bring  to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single  anchor,  after 
having  been  moored  by  two  or  more  cables,  said  of  a  ship 

Unmoved,  (-moovd,)  a.  Not  moved;  net  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another ;  as,  unmoved  hess-men.  — 
Firm  ;  unshaken;  not  changed  in  purpose;  as,  unmoved 
determination.  —  Not  affected;  not  having  the  emo¬ 
tions  or  passions  excited;  not  touched  or  impressed; 
stoical;  as,  unmoved  to  pity.  —  Not  altered  by  mental 
perturbance ;  as,  an  unmoved  face. 

UmniiHle,  (- muffl ,)  a.  To  uncover,  as  the  face. —  To 
remove  the  muffling  of ;  as,  unmuffled  drums. 

Unna,  ( oon'na ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  19  m. 
from  Arnsberg.  Near  it  are  the  famous  salt-works  of 
Kbnigsborn.  Pop  6,826. 

TT  limit 'll  ral.  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  not 
in  conformity  to  nature;  antagonistic  to  the  natural 
instincts  or  feelings  ;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state  of 
persons  or  things;  as,  an  unnatural  crime.  —  Acting 
without  the  affections  of  our  common  nature ;  as,  an  un¬ 
natural  parent  or  child. 

Unnecessarily,  (-ties'-,)  adv.  Without  necessity; 
needlessly. 

Unnecessary,  (-nes'-,)  a.  Not  required  by  the  facts 
or  circumstances  of  the  case;  free  from  necessity;  need¬ 
less  ;  useless;  as,  to  take  unnecessary  trouble. 

Unnei$;'hhorly,  ( -nd'bur-ly ,)  a.  Not  kind  or  friendly; 
not  well  disposed  or  obliging;  not  becoming  persons 
living  near  each  other;  as,  unneighborly  exclusiveness. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  kindness  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  should  subsist  among  neighbors. 

Unnerve',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ; 
to  enervate  ;  to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble. 

Unobjectionable,  (- jek'shun-a-bl ,)  a.  Not  liable  to 
objection ;  that  need  not  be  condemned  as  faulty,  false, 
or  improper. 

Unobserv'ant,  a.  Not  observant  or  attentive;  heed¬ 
less. 

Unobstmet'ed,  a.  Without  obstruction  or  impedi¬ 
ment ;  not  filled  with  obstacles;  not  hindered  or  estop¬ 
ped  ;  as,  an  unobstructed  course. 

Unoc'cnpied,  (- ku-pid ,)  a.  Not  in  occupation  or  pos¬ 
session  ;  not  engaged  in  business;  being  at  leisure;  not 
employed  or  taken  up,  as  time. 

Unofleiul'ing,  a.  Not  giving  offence;  not  sinning; 
free  from  fault  or  transgression;  harmless ;  innocent; 
as,  an  unoffending  person. 

Unofficial,  (fish'al.)  a.  Not  official;  not  pertaining 
to  office;  not  proceeding  from  the  proper  officer  or  from 
due  authority  ;  as,  an  unofficial  report. 

Unopposed,  (-puzd1,)  a.  Not  opposed  or  resisted;  not 
meeting  with  any  check  or  obstruction;  as,  the  bill 
passed  unopposed. 

Unorganized,  a.  Same  as  Inorqanized,  q.  v. 

Unostentatious,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  Without  boasting  or 
ostentation;  not  exhibiting  show  or  parade;  modest; 
unassuming;  not  pretentious,  as,  an  unostentatious 
manner  of  living. — Not  glaring  or  showy;  as,  unosten¬ 
tatious  coloring. 

Unpacked,  (-pdkt',)  a.  Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by 
unlawful  artifices;  as,  an  unpacked  jury. 

Unpaid',  a.  Not  paid  ;  unliquidated  ;  not  discharged, 
as  a  debt ;  not  having  received  his  due,  as  a  workman. 

Unpal'atable,  a.  Unsuited  to  the  palate;  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  the  taste :  not  such  as  to  be  relished  ;  as,  unpala¬ 
table  food,  unpalatable  advice. 

Unpar  alleled,  (-leld.)  a.  Having  no  parallel  or  equal ; 
unmatched. 

Unpar'donable,  a.  Not  to  be  pardoned  or  forgiven; 
that  cannot  be  remitted,  as  a  sin. 

Unparliamentary,  a.  Contrary  to  the  usages  or 
rules  of  proceeding  in,  or  the  constitution  of,  parliament. 
Contrary  to  the  course  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  any 
legislative  assembly  ;  as,  unparliamentary  language. 

Unpass'able,  a.  Impassable,  as  a  road,  river,  moun¬ 
tain,  Ac.  (R.)  —  That  will  not  pass  current  in  common 
payment ;  as,  unpassable  coin. 

Unpeople,  (-pe'pl.)  v.  a.  To  depopulate;  to  depriveof 
people  or  inhabitants. 

Unpliilosoph'ically,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  or  right  reason. 

Unpin',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unpinned  (-pind).  To  re¬ 
move  the  pins  of;  to  unfasten,  as  that  which  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  pins;  as,  to  unpin  a  ticket,  to  unpin  the  frame 
of  a  building. 

Unpleasant,  (-plez’ant,)  a.  Not  affording  pleasure; 
disagreeable. 

Unpol'ished,  (-isht,)  a.  Not  made  smooth  or  bright 
by  attrition ;  as,  unpolished  wood.  —  Not  refined  in  man¬ 
ner;  uncivilized;  rude;  plain ;  as,  unpolished  people. 

Unpop'ular,  a.  Not  popular;  not  enjoying  the  public 
favor  or  esteem;  not  in  good  repute;  disliked  by  the 
people;  disposing  to  public  disfavor;  as,  an  unpopular 
statesman,  an  unpopular  measure. 

Unpractised,  (-priik'tist.)  a.  Not  having  been  taught 
by  practice;  raw;  unskilful;  inexperienced. 

Unprecedented,  (-pres',)  a.  Without  precedent  or 
example;  not  preceded  by  a  similar  case;  new;  novel; 
not  fortified  with  authority  of  prior  example. 

Unprejudiced,  (-prej'u-dist,)  a.  Without  prejudice; 
free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossessiou  ;  impartial  ;  as,  an 
unprejudiced  mind. — Not  warped  by  prejudice;  as, 
unprejudiced  opinions. 

Unpremeditated,  a.  Not  previously  meditated  or 


prepared  in  the  mind;  not  priorily  purposed  or  intend¬ 
ed;  not  done  by  design;  as,  an  unpremeditated  crime. 

Unprepared,  (-paird',)  a.  Wanting  preparation; 
not  ready;  not  fitted  or  furnished  by  previous  meas¬ 
ures;  not  prepared,  by  holiness  of  life,  for  the  event  of 
death  and  a  happy  immortality. 

Unprepossessing',  (-poz-zes'-,)  a.  Not  having  a  pre¬ 
possessing,  winning,  or  attractive  appearance. 

Unprin'cipled,  a.  Deficient  in,  or  destitute  of,  princi¬ 
ple  ;  without  settled  principles.  —  Destitute  of  virtue  or 
good  moral  principles;  profligate;  not  restrained  by 
conscientious  objections  ;  as,  an  unprincipled  man. 

Unproductive,  a.  Not  productive;  sterile;  infer¬ 
tile;  not  producing  large  crops;  barren;  as,  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  soil.. — Bringing  no  profit;  not  yielding  profitable 
returns  for  labor;  not  productive  of  profit  or  interest, 
as  capital :  ns,  unproductive  stock. — Inefficient;  not  pro¬ 
ducing  substantial  results. 

Unprofitable,  a.  Bringing  no  profit;  producing  no 
gain  beyond  the  labor,  expenses,  and  interest  of  capital; 
yielding  no  gain,  improvement,  or  advantage ;  not  use¬ 
ful  to  others ;  serving  no  end  or  purpose ;  as,  an  unprofit¬ 
able  business,  unprofitable  study,  unprofitable  land,  an 
unprofitable  life. 

Unprom'isiiig,  a.  Not  affording  a  favorable  prospect 
of  gain,  advantage,  success,  excellence,  &c.;  as,  an  un¬ 
promising  season. 

Unqualified,  (-kwdl'i-fid,)  a.  Not  fit  or  qualified; 
not  possessing  the  needful  talents,  abilities,  or  accom¬ 
plishments;  as,  an  unqualified  practitioner.  —  Not  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  necessary  oath  or  oaths ;  as,  an  unqualified 
member  of  Congress.  —  Not  modified  or  restricted  by 
conditions,  exceptions,  or  stipulations;  absolute;  as, 
unqualified  censure. 

Unquestionable,  (- l.west'yun-a-bl ,)  a  That  cannot 
be  doubted  or  called  in  question;  indubitable;  certain. 

Unquestioned,  (-kwcst'yund,)  a.  Not  doubted  or 
called  in  question;  as,  unquestioned  authority.  —  Not 
examined  or  interrogated;  having  no  questions  asked; 
as,  an  unquestioned  witness.  —  Indisputable;  not  to  be 
opposed  ;  as,  unquestioned  pleasure. 

Unquiet,  (-kwi'et,)  a.  Not  quiet,  calm,  or  tranquil; 
restless;  uneasy:  agitated;  unsatisfied;  disturbed;  as, 
an  unquiet  house,  an  unquiet  conscience. 

Unravel,  (- rdv'l ,)  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  ravelled  state; 
to  disentangle  ;  to  disengage  or  separate,  as  threads  that 
are  knit;  as,  to  unravel  a  knot.  —  Hence,  to  free;  to 
clear  from  complication  or  difficulty  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear 
up,  as  the  plot  or  intrigue  of  a  play;  as,  to  unravel  a 
mystery.  —  To  separate,  as  connected  or  united  parts  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder;  as,  “ unravelling  the  principles  of 
reason  and  religion.” —  Tillotson. 

Unread,  (-red'.)  a.  Not  read  or  perused,  as  a  book  or 
writing.  —  Not  recited  or  rehearsed;  as.  an  unread 
drama.  —  Untaught;  illiterate;  not  learned  in  books; 
as,  an  unread  man. 

Unready,  ( rid'y ,)  a.  Not  ready  or  prepared;  not  fit; 
not  prompt  or  quick;  awkward;  ungainly. 

Unreason,  (-re'zn,)  n.  Want  of  reason;  nonsense; 
absurdity. 

Abbot  of  Unreason,  a  mock  abbatial  character  in  the 
old  English  Christmas  revels. 

Unreasonable,  (-re’zn-a-bl.)  a.  Not  agreeable  to 
reason;  irrational;  as,  an  unreasonable  prejudice. — 
Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason;  claiming  or  insisting 
on  more  than  is  fit ;  as,  an  unreasonable  exaction.  — 
Exorbitant;  immoderate;  inordinate;  as,  an  unreason¬ 
able.  love  of  money. 

Unreasonableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
unreasonable;  inconsistency  with  reason;  as,  the  unrea¬ 
sonableness  of  intemperate  language.  —  Exorbitance: 
excess  of  claim,  demand,  and  the  like;  as,  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  a  proposition. 

Unreconeilable,  (- sil'a-bl ,)  a.  That  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  or  made  consistent;  irreconcilable;  as,  two  unre- 
concilable  accounts.  —  Implacable;  incapable  of  being 
appeased  or  made  amicable ;  as,  unreconeilable  enemies. 

Unredeemed',  a.  Not  redeemed  or  ransomed;  un¬ 
paid;  not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank  by  payment 
of  the  value  in  moDey,  as  bills,  notes,  or  stock;  as,  unre¬ 
deemed  American  securities. 

Un reeve',  v.  a.  (imp.  unrove.)  (Naut.)  To  withdraw 
or  take  out,  as  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble,  and  the  like. 

Unrefined',  a.  Not  refined  or  purified,  as  liquors, 
metals,  &c.  —  Without  ease,  elegance,  or  polish  of  mind 
or  manners:  ill  bred;  as,  unrefined  people. 

Unrelent'illg',  a.  Not  relenting;  feeling  no  pity  or 
compunction;  hard;  cruel;  vindictive;  as,  unrelenting 
cruelty.  —  Impassibly  strict ;  inflexibly  rigid;  not  bend¬ 
ing  to  circumstances;  as,  an  unrelenting  law. 

Unreliable,  a.  Not  to  be  relied  on  ;  not  trustworthy; 
unworthy  of  dependence  upon;  as,  unreliable  testimony. 

Unremitting.  a.  Without  remission  or  abatement; 
not  relaxiug  temporarily ;  incessant ;  continued ;  as,  un¬ 
remitting  toil. 

Unrepealed,  (-peld1,)  a.  Not  repealed,  revoked,  or 
abrogated ;  remaining  in  force,  as  a  law  or  custom. 

U n represented,  u.  Having  no  one  to  act  in  one’s 
stead. 

Unreserved,  (-zervd',)a.  Without  retention  or  reserve. 
—  Not  limited;  full;  without  restraint;  not  withheld 
in  part;  as,  unreserved  faith. —  Without  reticence  or  re¬ 
tention;  concealing  or  keeping  back  nothing;  free; 
frank;  open;  undisguised;  as,  an  unreserved  bestowal 
of  confidence. 

Unreserv'edly.  adv.  Frankly;  without  disguise  or 
concealment;  with  open  disclosure:  without  limitation 
or  reservation  ;  as,  he  spoke  his  mind  unreservedly. 

Unrest',  n.  Absence  of  rest  or  repose;  disquietude ;  un¬ 
easiness  ;  anxiety ;  restlessness  ;  as,  “  Distress  with  sad 
unrest."  — Daniel. 


Unrestrained',  a.  Without  check  or  restraint;  un 
controlled  ;  not  confined ;  not  hindered  ;  loose ;  licen¬ 
tious  ;  not  limited  ;  as,  unrestrained  pleasures. 

Unrig'',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unrigged,  ( un-rigd .)  To  strip, 
as  a  ship,  of  both  standing  and  running  rigging,  &c. 

Unrighteous,  (-ri'chus,)  a.  [A.  S.  unrihtwis,  not 
right-wise.J  Not  righteous  or  just;  not  conformed  in 
heart  and  life  to  the  divine  law;  wicked;  evil;  as,  an 
unrighteous  man. — Contrary  to  law  and  equity;  unjust; 
as,  an  unrighteous  sentence. 

Unripe',  a.  Notripe;  lacking  maturity ;  not  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfection ;  as,  unripe  fruit. — Not  yet  proper; 
not  seasonable ;  as,  unripe  vengeance.  (Dryden.) —  Not 
prepared  :  not  completed ;  crass ;  immature ;  as,  an  un¬ 
ripe  conspiracy. 

Unrivalled,  (-ri'vald,)  a.  Without  a  rival ;  peerless  ; 
having  no  equal  or  competitor ;  as,  a  woman  of  unri¬ 
valled  beauty. 

Unroll'.  Unrol',  v.  a.  (imp.  andpp.  unrolled,  (- raid .) 
To  open  that  which  is  rolled  or  convoluted  ;  as,  to  unroll 
carpeting. — To  lay  open ;  to  display. 

Unroof,  v.  a.  To  strip  off,  as  the  roof  or  covering  of  a 
building. 

Unroot',  v.  a.  To  uproot;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate; 
as,  to  unroot  a  tree,  to  unroot  a  prejudice. 

Unru'liness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
unruly;  licentiousness;  turbulence;  refractoriness  ;  dis¬ 
regard  of  restraint;  as,  unruliness  of  disposition.— Prac¬ 
tice  of  breaking  or  leaping  over  fences. 

Unru'ly,  a.  [From  rule.]  Disregarding  restraint;  licen¬ 
tious;  not  submissive  to  rule  or  command  :  refractory; 
ungovernable ;  turbulent ;  disposed  to  violate  the  laws 
and  order ;  as,  an  unruly  mob.  —  Accustomed  to  break 
from  inclosures ;  apt  to  break  or  leap  fences ;  as,  an 
unruly  beast. 

Unsad'dle,  r.a.  To  take  the  saddle  from,  as  a  horse. — 
To  throw  from  the  seat  or  saddle ;  as,  to  unsaddle  an  an¬ 
tagonist  in  a  tournament. 

Unsat'  isi’actory,  a.  Not  giving  satisfaction;  not  af¬ 
fording  content ;  not  convincing  the  mind  or  senses;  as, 
an  unsatisfactory  plea,  an  unsatisfactory  dinner. 

Unsat'isfied,  a.  Not  satisfied  ;  not  having,  or  having 
had,  enough;  not  filled,  or  gratified  to  the  full;  as,  an 
unsatisfied  appetite.  —  Discontented  ;  not  pleased ;  as, 
an  unsatisfied  disposition.  —  Not  settled  in  opinion;  not 
resting  in  confidence  of  the  truth  of  anything;  not  fully 
convinced  or  persuaded;  as,  an  unsatisfied  inquirer. — ■ 
Not  fully  paid  ;  as,  an  unsatisfied  debt  or  creditor. 

Unsa'vory,  a.  Having  no  savor;  insipid;  tasteless; 
as,  unsavory  food.— Having  a  bad  taste  or  smell ;  offen¬ 
sive;  nauseating;  as,  an  unsavory  odor. 

Unsay',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unsaid.)  To  recant  or  re¬ 
call,  as  that  which  has  been  spoken  ;  to  retract ;  to  deny 
something  declared  ;  as,  to  say,  and  straight  unsay. 

Unscientifically,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  principles  of  science. 

Unscript' ural.  a.  Not  according  to  the  Scriptures; 
not  warranted  by  divine  authority;  as,  an  unscriptural 
tenet. 

Unscru  jnilons,  a.  Not  restrained  by  scruples;  un¬ 
principled  ;  ruthless;  as,  an  unscrupulous  villain. 

Unseal',  v.  a.  To  open,  as  what  is  sealed ;  to  break  or  re¬ 
move  the  seal  of;  as,  to  unseal  a  letter,  to  unseal  one’s  lips. 

Unseasonable,  (-se'zn-a-bl,)  a.  Not  being  in  the 
proper  season;  ill-timed;  untimely;  as,  to  call  upon  a 
person  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  —  Late;  being  beyond 
the  usual  or  suitable  time;  as,  he  goes  to  bed  at  an  un¬ 
seasonable  time.  —  Unfit;  unadapted;  not  suited  to  the 
time  or  occasion;  as,  an  unseasonable  remark.  —  Not 
agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year;  as,  an  unseasonable 
temperature. 

Unsca'worthy,  (-wur-,)  a.  Not  seaworthy;  not  fit 
for  a  voyage ;  not  able  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
as  a  ship. 

Unseemly,  a.  Not  fit,  proper,  or  becoming;  inde¬ 
cent  ;  as,  unseemly  conduct. 

Unserviceable,  a.  Useless;  not  affording  advan¬ 
tage,  service,  profit,  or  convenience. 

Unset' tie,  v.  a.  To  move  or  loosen  from  a  settled  or 
fixed  state;  to  unfix;  to  make  uncertain  or  fluctuating; 
to  unhinge ;  to  move  from  a  place ;  as,  a  man  of  unset¬ 
tled  opinions. 

Unset' tied,  a.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  determined,  as 
doctrines,  questions,  opinions,  and  the  like. —  Not  estab¬ 
lished  ;  irregular:  as,  an  unsettled  state  of  things. —  Un¬ 
equal  ;  changeable;  variable;  as,  an  unsettled  temper. — 
Having  no  fixed  position,  or  definite  place  of  abode  ;  as, 
to  be  unsettled  in  life. —  Having  no  inhabitants:  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  permanent  residents  ;  as,  an  unsettled  country. 
—  Turbid ;  not  having  deposited  its  lees  or  dregs,  as 
liquor. 

Unshackle,  (-shak’l,)  v.  a.  To  loose  from  shackles  or 
bonds;  to  unfetter;  —  hence,  to  liberate  from  restraint; 
as,  to  unshackle  the  will. 

Unsliak'en,  a.  Not  shaken,  agitated, or  moved;  firm; 
fixed;  resolute;  as,  unshaken  belief  or  confidence. — 
Firm;  steady;  not  subject  to  vibration  or  concussion; 
as.  an  unshaken  edifice. 

Unship',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unshipped,  (-shipt.)  To 
discharge  from,  or  take  out  of,  a  ship  or  other  craft ;  as, 
to  unship  goods. —  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is 
fixed  or  fitted ;  as,  to  unship  the  oars. 

Unsi<>'hf  lincss,  n.  Disagreeableness  to  the  sight 
deformity  ;  ugliness. 

Unskil'flil,  u.  Deficient  in  skill ;  awkward  ;  bungling 
inexpert ;  clumsy  ;  lacking  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
which  are  acquired  by  observation,  practice,  and  expe¬ 
rience:  as,  an  unskilful  pilot. 

Unskilfully,  adv.  Without  skill,  knowledge, or  dex¬ 
terity  ;  clumsily. 

Unskilled,  (-skild',)a.  Short  of  skill  ;  destitute  ol 
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readiness  or  dexterity  in  performance;  without  practi-, 
cal  knowledge  ;  as,  an  unskilled  mechanic. 

Unsl  mg'',  v.  a.  limp,  and pp.  unslung.)  (Naut.)  To 
release  from  the  slings  ;  as,  to  unsling  the  yards. 

Unsociable,  (-soVia-M,)  a.  Not  suited  or  suitable  to ; 
society;  not  having  the  qualities  which  are  proper  for 
society,  and  which  render  it  agreeable  ;  not  apt  to  con-j 
verse;  not  free  in  social  intercourse ;  reserved;  exclu¬ 
sive  ;  as,  an  unsociable,  individual. 

Unsocial,  (so' shad,)  a.  Not  adapted  or  beneficial  to 
society. 

Unsophisticated,  (-/is'-)  a.  Without  sophistica¬ 
tion  ;  genuine;  pure;  simple;  as,  an  unsophisticated 
mind. —  Pure;  not  adulterated  by  mixture ;  not  spuri¬ 
ous  ;  as,  unsophisticated  liquors. 

Unsort'od,  a.  Not  sorted,  or  separated  into  sorts  ; 
not  distributed  according  to  kinds  or  classes ;  as,  un¬ 
sorted  nails. 

Unsound',  a.  Not  sound  ;  defective ;  as,  unsound  tim¬ 
ber. —  Sickly;  infirm;  radically  weak ;  as,  an  unsound 
constitution.  —  Unorthodox  ;  deficient;  as,  unsound  doc¬ 
trine. —  Not  honest,  just,  or  upright;  not  sound  or 
trustworthy  in  character;  deceitful;  as,  a  man  of  un¬ 
sound  principles. —  Not  true,  real,  palpable,  or  substan¬ 
tial  ;  as,  unsound  delights.  (Spenser.)  —  Not  of  close  or 
compact  texture  or  substance ;  as,  unsound  cheese. —  Not 
solid;  not  material;  as,  an  unsound  substance.  —  In¬ 
sincere  ;  not  true,  staunch,  or  faithful ;  as,  unsound  affec¬ 
tion. —  Not  strong ;  not  capable  of  bearing  pressure ;  as, 
unsound  ice.  —  Sophistical;  delusive;  erroneous;  falla¬ 
cious;  wrong;  as,  an  unsound  argument  or  proposition. 

—  Not  fast ;  not  deep ;  not  calm  ;  as,  unsound  sleep.  — 
Not  well  established ;  doubtful ;  questionable ;  as,  an  un¬ 
sound  reputation,  unsound  credit. 

Unspar’ing1,  a.  Not  parsimonious ;  generous ;  liberal ; 
profuse;  lavish;  as,  unsparing  munificence.  —  Inexora¬ 
ble  ;  vindictive ;  harsh ;  not  merciful  or  forgiving ;  as, 
unsparing  animosity. 

Unspeak'ahle.a.  That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered; 
that  cannot  adequately  be  revealed  or  expressed;  unut¬ 
terable  ;  inexpressible ;  as,  unspeakable  joy  or  sorrow. 

Unspot'ted,  a.  Free  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish  ;  as, 
an  unspotted  skin. —  Untainted  with  guilt,  or  any  moral  I 
stain  or  blemish;  unvitiated  ;  immaculate;  as,  au  un¬ 
spotted  good  name. 

Unst.  the  most  southern  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  Lat. 
60°  45'  N.,  separated  on  the  S.  side  from  Yell,  by  Bluej 
Mull  Sound,  1  m.  across.  It  is  11  m.  long,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  3J^  in.  There  are  numerous  tumuli,  a 
chain  of  Scandinavian  dunes,  and  the  ruins  of  upwards  j 
of  20  ancient  chapels.  Pop.  3,000. 

Unstained',  a.  Not  stained,  dyed,  or  tinctured;  as, 
unstained  paper. —  Not  tarnished,  polluted,  or  dishon¬ 
ored  ;  as,  an  unstained  pedigree. 

Unsteadily,  (-sted'-,)  a.  Without  steadiness;  in  a 
wavering,  vacillating  manner;  inconstantly;  vari¬ 
ously  ;  mutably. 

U  n s lead 'y,  a.  Not  steady ;  as,  an  unsteady  posture. — 
Irresolute;  fickle;  mutable;  changeable;  not  in  the 
same  manner  at  different  times;  as,  an  unsteady  mind. 

—  Dissipated ;  not  adhering  constantly  to  the  serious 
coucerns  of  life ;  as,  the  best  of  us  are  unsteady  at  times. 

Unstring',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unstrung.)  To  deprive 
of  a  string  or  strings  ;  as,  to  unstring  a  violin.  —  To  re¬ 
lax  the  tension  of ;  to  loosen ;  as,  unstrung  nerves.  —  To 
remove  from  a  string ;  as,  to  unstring  beads. 

Unsnccess'fnl,  a.  Without  success;  not  producing 
the  desired  effect,  nor  having  a  happy  issue;  not  fortunate. 

Unsuitable,  a.  Unfit;  not  suitable  or  adapted ;  as, 
the  man  is  unsuitable  for  the  place.  —  Improper;  unbe¬ 
coming;  not  in  accordance ;  as,  the  electoral  franchise 
is  unsuitable  for  women. 

Unsuspicious,  (-plsh'us,)  a.  Entertaining  no  suspi¬ 
cion;  not  indulging  the  imagination  of  evil  or  wrong¬ 
doing  in  others  ;  as,  au  unsuspicious  nature.  —  Not  to 
be  suspected;  irrefragable;  as,  unsuspicious  testimony. 

Unsymmet'rical,  a.  Wanting  symmetry  or  harmo¬ 
nious  proportion  of  parts  ;  as,  an  unsymmetrical  figure. 

(Bot.)  Not  symmetrical; — said  of  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  also  the 
stamens  when  they  are  not  regular  and  similar. 

Uusystemat'lc,  Unsysteinat'ical,  a.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  regular  or  systematic  order,  distribution,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts. 

Untaint'ed,  a.  Not  tainted  or  rendered  impure  by 
admixture,  or  by  impregnation  with  foul  matter ;  as, 
untainted  air.  —  Not  rendered  distasteful  or  unsavory 
by  putrescence ;  as,  untainted  meat.  —  Not  accused ;  as, 
he  is  yet  untainted.  —  Not  sullied  or  stained;  unblem¬ 
ished  ;  spotless  ;  as,  a  man  of  untainted  honor. 

I’ll  tax',  ii;  a.  Not  taxed;  not  having  taxes  imposed 
on ;  as,  an  untaxed  people.  —  Not  accused ;  as,  a  person 
suspected  but  untaxed. 

Unten'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  held  in  possession; 
that  cannot  be  maintained  or  supported ;  not  defensi¬ 
ble;  as,  an  untenable  fort,  an  untenable  argument. 

I'literwalden,  (oon'ter-val-den,)  a  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  by  the 
Canton  of  Uri,  S.  by  Berne,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Lu¬ 
cerne.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  XT.  (Oberwalden),  cap. 
Sarnen,  and  Under  XJ.  (Niederwalden),  cap.  Stanz,  each 
division  forming  an  independent  republic,  with  its  own 
administration.  Both  have  a  landesgemeinde,  or  citizen 
congress,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  20  years  of  age, 
which  assembles  in  the  open  air  late  in  the  spring,  when 
it  passes  new  laws,  imposes  taxes,  and  appoints  the 
executory  officers.  The  greater  part  of  U.  is  occupied  by 
mountains,  whose  heights  range  between  3,000  and  10,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  remainder  consists  of  4  prin- 1 
cipal  valleys,  which  have  a  general  slope  towards  the 
lake  on  the  N.  frontier,  into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the| 


Melcli  and  the  Aar.  discharge  nearly  all  the  drainage 
of  the  canton.  ’There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  abt. 
J4  the  area  of  Lake  Lucerne  (Fig.  2554)  belongs  to  XJ. 


Pig.  2554.  —  view  on  the  lake  of  lucerne,  from  the 
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The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics;  they 
speak  German  ;  and  pasturage  is  their  chief  occupation.  I 
They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  habits.  Pop. 
24,902,  divided  into  abt.  equal  parts  between  the  2  half 
cantons.  XT.  formed,  with  Uri  and  Scliwyz,  early  in  the 
13th  cent.,  the  nucleus  of  the  Confederation,  in  which 
it  holds  the  6th  place. 

Unthink'ilig;,  a.  Thoughtless:  inconsiderate;  not! 
with  thought  or  heed ;  as,  an  unthinking  man. — Not  in-  ! 
dicating  thought  or  reflection ;  as,  “  With  round  un¬ 
thinking  face.”  —  Pope. 

Unthread, (-thrid',)v. a.  To  drawor  takeout  a  thread 
from ;  as,  to  unthread  a  needle. — To  loose  the  ligaments  | 
or  threads  of. 

Untie',  v.  a.  To  loosen  or  free  from  being  tied  ;  to  dis¬ 
engage,  as  the  parts  that  form  a  knot.  —  To  unbind  ;  to 
free  from  any  fastening;  to  let  loose;  as,  “  to  untie  the 
winds.”  (Shales.) — To  loosen  from  convoluted  intricacies ; 
as,  “snakes  untied (Pope.)  —  To  loose;  to  separate 
something  attached ;  as,  a  woman's  untied  tongue. — To 
resolve ;  to  clear;  to  unfold,  as  difficulties  or  perplexities. 

Until', prep.  [See  Till.]  Into;  to;  till ;  as  far  as ;  —  in 
relation  to  time,  place,  or  degree;  —  seldom  used  in 
modern  acceptation,  except  with  reference  to  time;  as, 
keep  this  in  mind  until  the  day  shall  come. 

— conj.  That  is;  —  having  reference  to  an  event  men¬ 
tioned,  or  to  the  time  of  it;  to  the  point  or  place  of;  to 
the  degree  that;  till;  as,  “  Treasons  are  never  believed 
.  .  .  until  they  come  to  act.”  —  Denham. 

Untime'ly,  a.  Happening  before  the  usual  time;  un-  j 

_  seasonable  ;  taking  place  |before  the  natural  or  proper 
time;  premature;  as,  his  untimely  fate. 

— adv.  Before  the  natural  or  ordinary  time ;  prematurely. 

Untir'ing;.  a.  Not  becoming  tired  or  exhausted ;  pa¬ 
tient;  enduring;  as,  untiring  zeal. 

Un'tu,  prep.  [A.  S.  ore,  an.  in.  into,  and  to.)  To;  — 
rarely  used  except  antiquatedly, formally, orscripturally. 

Untold',  a.  Not  told,  spoken,  related,  or  revealed ;  as. 
grief  untold.  —  Not  numbered  or  told  over;  as,  wealth 
untold. 

Untoward.  (-Ward.)  a.  Froward;  perverse;  refrac¬ 
tory;  not  easily  guided  or  taught.  —  Awkward;  un¬ 
gainly;  ungraceful ;  as,  untoward  words  or  manners. — 
Inconvenient;  troublesome;  unmanageable  ;  as,  an  un¬ 
toward  pledge. 

Unto'wardly.  a.  Awkward ;  perverse ;  froward  ;  as, 
untowardly  tricks  or  vices. 

— adv.  In  an  untoward,  perverse,  or  froward  manner; 
awkwardly;  ungainly. 

Untraveiled.  (-trav'eld.)  a.  Not  travelled;  not  trod¬ 
den  by  wayfarers  or  passengers ;  as,  untravelled  wilds. —  1 
Not  having  seen  the  world ;  not  having  visited  foreign 
countries. 

Untrue',  a.  Lacking  truth  ;  false;  contrary  to  the  fact; 
as,  your  account  of  the  matter  is  untrue;  not  faithful  to 
another;  not  fulfilling  duties  or  obligations;  false;  dis¬ 
loyal;  inconstant;  as,  she  is  untrue  to  her  husband. 

Un'truth.  n.  Falsehood;  contrariety  to  truth;  want 
of  veracity  or  fidelity;  disloyalty;  treachery.  —  That 
which  is  untrue;  a  lie;  a  falsehood;  a  false  assertion ; 
as,  he  is  notorious  for  uttering  untruths. 

Untune',  v.  a.  To  render  incapable  of  harmony;  to 
put  out  of  tune  or  tone;  as,  “  Untun’d  the  music,  and 
disus’d  the  voice.”  (Prior.) — To  disorder;  to  throw  into 
confusion  ;  as.  untuned  senses. 

Untwist',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  separate  and  bring  apart,  as 
threads  twisted ;  or,  to  turn  back  that  which  is  twisted ; 
as.  “  The  twine  that  untwisteth.  untwisteth  the  twist.” 

(  Wallis.)  —  To  open;  to  disentangle;  as  intricacy;  as, 

“  untwisting  his  deceitful  clew  ”  —  Spenser. 

Unusual,  (-yu’zhu-al.)  a.  Not  usual,  common,  or  or¬ 
dinary  ;  rare ;  as.  a  persou  of  unusual  accomplishments.  I 

Unusually,  adv.  Not  commonly,  ordinarily,  or  fre¬ 
quently  ;  rarely. 

Unut'terable,  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered  or  ex¬ 
pressed;  ineffable;  as,  “She  sighed,  and  looked  unut¬ 
terable  things.”  —  Thomson. 


Un var'nished.  (-nXshl.)  a.  Not  overspread  with* 
varnish.  —  Not  artfully  embellished ;  plaiu;  as,  an  un¬ 
varnished  tale.  —  Shaks. 

Un  warped,  (-ivarpl',)  a.  Not  warped;  unbiassed; 
not  turned  from  the  true  direction;  impartial;  as,  un 
warped  j udgment. 

Unwarrantable,  a.  Not  warranted ;  not  defensible. 

Unweighed,  (-wad.)  a.  Not  having  the  weight  as. 
certained. — Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined  , 
negligent ;  as,  unweighed  evidence. 

Unwell',  a.  Sick;  indisposed;  not  in  good  health; 
ailing;  somewhat  ill.  —  Affected  with,  or  having  cata¬ 
menial  or  menstrual  discharges,  as  a  woman. 

Unwholesome,  (-hol'sum,)  a.  Not  wholesome;  not 
favorable  to  health  ;  insalubrious ;  as,  unwholesome  food. 
— Injudicious;  distasteful;  as,  univholesome  counsel. 

Unwliole'soineness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  bein/) 
unwholesome,  or  injurious  or  noxious  to  health ;  insa 
lubrity ;  as,  the  unwholesomeness  of  a  climate. 

Unwieldy,  (-weld1-,)  a.  That  is  moved  with  difficulty 
unmanageable;  bulky;  ponderous ;  as,  an  unwieldy  body. 

Un will'ing;,  a.  Not  willing;  loth;  disinclined;  re* 
luctant;  as,  an  unwilling  witness. 

Unwind',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unwound.)  To  loose  or 
separate,  as  that  which  is  wound  or  convolved;  as,  to 
unwind  a  ball  of  thread.  —  To  disentangle;  as,  to  un¬ 
wind  the  affections  from  an  object. 

Unwise,  (-wiz’,)  a.  Not  wise;  not  choosing  the  best 
means  for  the  end ;  defective  in  wisdom  or  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  not  dictated  by  prudence;  injudicious ;  foolish ;  in¬ 
discreet  ;  as,  unwise  measures,  unwise  delay,  an  unwise • 
man. 

Unwisely,  adv.  Not  characterized  by  wisdom ;  inju¬ 
diciously  ;  without  prudence  or  discretion  ;  as,  unwisely 
liberal. 

Unwittingly,  ado.  Without  knowledge  or  conscious¬ 
ness;  ignorantly  ;  as,  I  have  unwittingly  offended  him. 

Unwonted,  (-wunt,)  a.  Not  wonted;  unaccustomed;, 
unused;  not  made  familiar  by  habit  or  practice;  as, 
“  Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  waters  hie.”  (May.)-—  In¬ 
frequent;  uncommon;  unusual;  as,  an  unwonted  change. 

Unworthily,  (-wur'thi-ly,)  adv.  In  an  unworthy  man¬ 
ner;  without  due  regard  to  merit;  not  in  accordance 
with  desert  :  as,  I  have  been  treated  unworthily. 

Unwor'tliy,  a.  Deficient  in  worth  or  merit;  unde¬ 
serving;  as,  an  unworthy  person.  —  Vile;  base;  worth¬ 
less  ;  as,  unworthy  money.  —  Not  suitable  ;  inadequate ; 
unbecoming ;  —  preceding  of;  as,  he  is  unworthy  of 
credit,  this  article  is  unworthy  o/liis  pen. 

Unwritten,  (-rit'tn,)  a.  Verbal;  oral;  not  written; 
not  reduced  to,  or  conveyed  in,  writing;  as,  unwritten 
tradition.  —  Blank;  containing  no  writing  ;  as,  a  rude,. 
unwritten  blank. 

Unwritten  doctrines.  (Theol.)  Oral  or  traditional  doc¬ 
trines. 

Unwritten  laws,  laws,  such  as  belong  to  the  early  and 
barbarous  European  nations,  handed  down  by  tradition 
or  minstrelsy.  —Unwritten  law.  (Lat.  lex  non  scripta.) 
That  portion  of  English  and  American  law  not  having 
had  derivation  from  express  legislative  enactment. 

Unyielding;,  (-yeld-,)  a.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  per¬ 
suasion  :  unbending;  unpliant;  stiff;  firm;  obstinate;, 
not  giving  place ;  inexorable  ;  as,  an  unyielding  temper. 

UnyoUe',  v.  a.  To  loose  or  free  from  a  yoke,  as  cattle. 
—  To  part ;  to  disconnect ;  to  disjoin  ;  as,  to  unyoke  man 
and  wife. 

Up,  adv.  [A.  S.  up,  upp,  uppe .]  Aloft ;  on  high ;  above; 
in  a  higher  position  ;  in  a  state  of  elevation  or  exalta¬ 
tion  ;  —  correlative  to  down. — Hence,  in  various  derived 
applications;  as,  (1.)  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  position, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively,  as  from  a  state  of  con¬ 
cealment  or  recumbence  ;  in  a  state  of  climbing  or  as¬ 
cending  ;  from  a  dependent  or  inferior  condition  ;  from 
younger  to  older  years; — connected  with  motory  verbs 
indicated  or  implied  ;  as,  to  get  up  from  bed ;  lie  worked 
himself  up  to  his  present  prosperity ;  my  temper  is 
quickly  up.  —  (2.)  In  a  state  of  being  increased  or 
raised;  in  a  state  of  advance  or  proficiency  ;  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  elevation,  prominence,  and  the  like;  in  the  state 
of  being  built  or  constructed  ;  in  the  state  of  having, 
arisen;  in  a  higher  position,  literally  or  figuratively;  — 
having  application  with  verbs  indicative  of  condition, 
situation,  repose,  &c. ;  as,  be  has  just  got  up;  so  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up;  the  people  were  up  in  arms;  those 
people  who  are  up  in  the  world  are  apt  to  forget  the 
time  when  they  were  low;  the  honorable  member  is  up. 

— In  a  state  of  approaching  ;  to  or  in  a  condition  of  equal 
progression  or  equality;  not  less  advanced  than;  not 
short  of;  not  back  of,  or  away  from  ;  —  in  most  cases 
preceding  to  or  with ;  as,  to  come  up  with  the  front 
rank  ;  to  live  up  to  one’s  income;  to  be  up  to  the  middle 
in  water ;  to  act  up  to  our  duty.  —  To  or  in  a  state  of 
thoroughness  or  completion  ;  entirely  ;  wholly  ;  quite  ; 
completely;  as.  he  ate  up  his  dinner;  to  burn  up  a  let¬ 
ter  ;  to  sum  up  evidence  ; —  in  an  elliptical  sense,  up  is- 
used  as  equivalent  to  get  up,  expressing  a  command  or 
advisory  intimation. 

“Up! up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books.” —  Word&xvorth. 

It  is  all  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over,  or  ended,  with  him. 
2 he  time  is  up,  the  appointed  or  allotted  time  is  come. — 
To  blow  up.  See  Blow. — To  come  up  with.  See  Come. — 
lo  draw  up,  to  arrange  in  proper  order ;  to  put  in 
suitable  form ;  as,  to  draw  up  a  memorial. — To  grow  up, 
to  grow  to  maturity;  as,  a  grown  up  youth. —  Up  to 
snuff.  See  Snuff.  —  Up  and  down,  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  ;  from  one  place,  state,  or  position  to  another ;  as, 
to  pace  up  and  down  a  street. 

— re.  State  or  condition  of  being  up  or  above.  — Ups  and 
downs,  alternate  states  of  elevation  and  depression,  cr 
of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  as,  Life’s  ups  and  downs. 
(Colloq.) 
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rp  ,  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  on  or  along ;  at 
the  top  of ;  as,  to  walk  up  a  hill.  —  Up  sound.  ( Naut .) 
From  the  sea. —  Up  stream,  against  the  stream.  —  Up  the 
country,  in  the  direction  toward  the  head-waters  of  a 
stream  or  river. 

X’pas,  n.  [Malay,  poison.]  (Bot.)  See  Artocarpace^e. 

X’pbar',  v.  a.  To  bar  up,  or  fasten  with  a  bar. 

X’pbear,  (-hair',)  v.  a.  (imp.  upbore;  pp.  upborne.]  To 
hear  np  or  aloft  •  to  raise  ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate ;  to  sustain 
aloft;  to  suppoit  in  an  elevated  position. 

“  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly."  —Pope. 

X’pbraill'.  p.  a.  [A.  S.  up-gebredan,  to  charge,  re¬ 
proach.]  To  reproach:  to  charge  with  something  wrong 
or  opprobrious;  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of;  —  preceding 
with  or  for  before  the  thing  imputed;  as,  to  upbraid 
a  man  with  his  illegitimacy  of  birth.  —  To  reprove  or 
admonish  with  severity ;  to  chide  energetically;  to  bring 
reproach  on. 

XTpbraitl'er,re.  Onewho reproves,  chides,  or  reproaches. 

I  phraid  ingly,  adv.  In  an  upbraiding  manner. 

X’pbreeil',  (imp.  and  pp.  upbred,)  v.  a.  To  rear,  breed, 
or  bring  up  ;  as,  upbred  at  home. 

XTpcast',  a.  Cast  upward;  thrown  heavenward;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  downcast;  as,  upcast  eyes. 

— n.  ( Games.)  In  bowling,  a  throw ;  a  cast. 

(Mining.)  See  Downcast. 

X’ pt*o i led',  a.  Made  into  a  coil ;  as,  upcoiled  hair. 

X’pliea  v'al,  n.  Act  of  upheaving:  a  heaviug  or  lifting  up. 

X’p  heave',  v.  a.  To  heave  or  lift  up  from  beneath. 

X’pheld',  imp.  and  pp.  of  Uphold,  q.  v. 

X’pher,  (u'fer,)  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  a  set  of  fir  piles, 
chiefly  used  in  scaffolding,  and  running  from  20  to  40 
ft.  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  7  inches. 

X’phill',  a.  Ascending;  tending  upward  ;  as,  an  uphill 
path.  — Difficult ;  like  the  act  of  ascending  a  hill  ;  as, 
uphill  work. 

X’pbold',  v.  a.  (imp.  upheld;  obs.  upholden.)  To  hold 
up ;  to  lift  aloft  or  on  high ;  to  elevate ;  as,  to  uphold 
the  hands.  —  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  slipping  or  fall¬ 
ing  ;  to  keep  from  declension  ;  to  support  in  any  state  ; 
to  continue;  to  maintain,  ns,  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  law.  —  To  keep  or  continue  in  being;  to  defend  ; 
to  invest  with  moral  support  or  countenance  ;  as,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  claims  of  an  injured  person. 

Uphold'er,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  upholds,  sup¬ 
ports,  sustains,  or  defends.  —  Formerly,  an  upholsterer; 
also,  an  undertaker  for  funerals. 

X’phol'sterer,  n.  One  who  fits  up  dwelling-houses 
with  furniture,  beds,  haugings,  and  the  like ; — formerly 
written  upholder. 

X’phol'stery,  re.  Furniture  supplied  by  upholsterers. 

X’phroe,  (yoodro.)  re.  (Naut.)  An  oblong  block,  with¬ 
out  sheaves,  and  having  several  holes.  Its  use  is  to  hold 
ropes  temporarily  extended,  the  formation  preventing 
the  rope  from  slipping. 

X’p  land,  re.  [up  and  land.]  Highland;  land  on  hills 
and  steep  declivities,  which  in  general  requires  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  management  from  lands  in  plains  or  pla¬ 
teaux  ;  they  are  generally  kept  in  pasture  or  underwood, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry :  —  opposed  to  meadow , 
marsh ,  swamp,  &c. 

— a.  Higher  in  situation  ;  being  on  upland;  as,  an  upland 
tract.  —  Pertaining  to  uplands;  as,  upland  grazing. — 
Upland  sumach.  (Bot.)  The  Rhus  glabra.  See  Rhus. 

Upland.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  eo.,  28 
m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. — A  post-borough  of  Delaware 
co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1897)  2,980. 

X’p'lander,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands. 

X’pland'ish,  a.  Dwelling  on  high  lands  or  mountain¬ 
ous  slopes  ;  hence,  rustic  ;  rude ;  as,  uplandish  people.(R  ) 

Uplift',  v.  a.  To  raise  up  ;  to  lift  aloft;  to  elevate  ;  to 
place  on  high  or  higher;  as,  with  uplifted  head. 

—n.  (Geol.)  Strata,  although  generally  in  horizontal 
position,  when  formed,  are,  in  most  regions,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  tilted,  or  inclined,  and  the  inclinations  vary 
from  a  small  angle  to  verticality,  or  even  beyond  verti- 
cality.  They  have  been  raised  into  folds,  each  fold  often 
many  inches  in  sweep,  and  equal  to  a  mountain-ridge 
in  extent.  They  have  been  crumpled  up  into  groups 
of  irregular  flexures,  one  fold  or  flexure  succeeding  to 
another,  till  like  a  series  of  wrinkles  on  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face.  Every  mountaiu-region  possesses  examples  of 
these  flexures  or  uplifts,  and  most  intermediate  plains 
have  at  least  some  undulation,  in  conformity  with  the 
system  in  the  mountains.  In  connection  with  all  this 
uplifting,  there  have  been  fractures  on  a  great  scale: 
and  strata  thus  broken  have  been  displaced  or  dislocated 
by  a  sliding  of  one  side  of  such  a  fracture  through  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  a  few  feet  to  miles — one  side  dropped 
down  to  this  extent,  or  the  other  side  shoved  up.  —  A 
dislocation  or  uplift  is  called  fault,  when  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  strata  is  in  the  plane  of  a  fracture. 

Up-1  jne,  re.  In  England,  that  line  of  track  of  a  rail¬ 
way  which  ieads  in  the  direction  of  the  chief  terminus  : 
—  opposed  to  down-line. 

Up  most,  a.  Highest;  topmost:  —  little  used,  upper¬ 
most  ( q .  v.)  being  preferred. 

Upon',  vrep.  [A.  S.  uppan,  uppon—on,  and  up,  high, 
exalted.]  On:  —  used  in  all  the  senses  of  that  word, 
with  which  it  is  interchangeable,  and  opposed  to  under. 
See  On.  —  To  take  upon,  to  assume  ;  to  undertake ;  as, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility. 

To  assume  upon.  (Law.)  To  promise  ;  to  undertake. 

Up'per,  a.  (comp,  of  Up,  q.  v.)  Higher  in  place ;  fur¬ 
ther  up:  —  used  literally  or  figuratively;  superior  in 
rank,  dignity,  position,  and  the  like;  as,  the  upper  lip, 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship, 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

Upper  case.  (Print.)  The  higher  one  of  a  pair  of 
compositors’  cases,  in  which  are  kept  capitals,  small  capi¬ 
tals,  and  references. .  -  Upper  ten,  or  upper  ten  thousand, 


a  colloquialism  for  the  ten  thousand  highest  in  rank  or 
wealth;  in  other  words,  the  ton ;  the  aristocracy;  the 
upper  class;  the  fashionable  world.  (Vulgar  U.  S.)—  Up¬ 
per  works.  (Naut.)  Those  parts  of  a  ship’s  hull  which 
are  above  the  water-line  when  she  is  fully  laden  and 
placed  in  sailing  trim. 

Upper,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Sebastian  coun¬ 
ty. 

Upper,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  coun¬ 
ty. 

X’pper,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chowan 
county. 

Upper,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lawrence  county. 

Upper  Alien,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Upper  Allow  ay’s  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Salem  county,  72  miles  south-west  of  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Upper  Al'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Madison  co., 
\)/2  m.  E.  of  Alton.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 

Upper  Aqnebogne,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Suffolk  co.,  75  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Upper  Augus'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Upper  Bern,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. 

Upper  Fhicli'ester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Delaware  co. 

Upper  Cove,  in  Georgia,  a.  district  of  Walker  coun¬ 
ty- 

Upper  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  precinct  of  Burke 
co. 

Up'per-ernst,  re.  The  top  or  raised  crust,  as  of  a 
pie. — Hence,  a  cant  term  for  the  upper  class  of  society. 

Upper  Dar'by,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Delaware  co..  9  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Upper  Dickinson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. 

Upper  Dublin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Upper  Fair'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lycoming  co. 

Upper  Fork,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  precinct  of  Burke 
county. 

Upper  Free'hold,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Monmouth  co. 

Upper  Gloucester,  (-glos'ter,)  in  Maine,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

Upper  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Upper-hand.  re.  Superiority;  advantage;  ascend¬ 
ancy  ;  as,  to  get  and  keep  the  upper-hand. 

Upper  Han 'over,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Upper  Homing;,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Bun¬ 
combe  co. 

Upper  Hunting;  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of 
Caroline  co.,  57  m.  E.  of  Annapolis. 

X’pper  I'owa  It  iver,  rises  in  Freeborn  co., Minnesota, 
and  flow  ing  E.,  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Allomakee  co. 

Upper  Lea  cock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. 

X’pper-leather,  (-leth’er,)n.  [Often  abbreviated  to  up¬ 
per.]  The  leather  used  in  making  the  vamps  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  shoes. 

Upper  Jl.tcun'gy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lehigh  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Allentown. 

X’pper  Malian  tan  g-o,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp. 
of  Schuylkill  co. 

Upper  Maho'noy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. 

X’pper  Makelield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bucks  co. 

X’pper  Marl  borough,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Prince  George  co.,  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Washington. 

Upper  Mer'ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  opposite  Norris¬ 
town. 

Upper  Mid'dleton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Fayette  co.,  40  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Upper  Mil'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Le¬ 
high  co. 

Uppermost,  a.  Upmost;  furthest  up;  highest  in 
place,  power,  position,  or  authority ;  supreme  ;  as.  “  ’Tis 
all  one  to  the  common  people  who ’s  uppermost.”  L’Estr. 

Upper  Mount  Bethel,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Northampton  co. 

Upper  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northampton  co. 

Upper  O'kaw.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  coun¬ 
ty. 

Upper  Ox'ford.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Chester 
co. 

Upper  Paxton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Dauphin 

co. 

Upper  Penn's  Neck,  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Salem  co. 

Upper  Pitts'grove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Salem  co. 

Upper  Providence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp. 
of  Delaware  co.— A  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  25  m. 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Upper  Bed  Hook,  In  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Catskill. 

X’pper  Sal'ford,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Upper  Saudus'ky,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wvandot  co.,  63  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897) 

3,59u. 

X’pper  San' eon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lehigh  co. 


Up'per  St.  Clair,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Al¬ 
leghany  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

X’pper  Stras'burg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chambersburg. 

X’pper  Snata'ra,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Upper-ten',  n. pi.  See  Upper. 

X’pper-ten'dom,  re.  The  aristocracy  ;  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

Upper  Iona  me  using,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Carbon  co. 

I’pper  Tiilpelioek'en.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Berks  co. 

X’pper  Tur'keyUoot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 

of  Somerset  co. 

X’pper  Uwch’lan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. 

Up  per vi  1  le.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co.,  135  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Upper-world,  (-wurld,)  n.  The  atmosphere;  the 
ethereal  world  of  space.  —  Heaven;  the  celestial  world. 

—  This  world,  in  distinction  from  the  under-world. 

Up  pish,  a.  [From  wp.]  Proud;  arrogant;  self-con¬ 
ceited  ;  snobbish.  (Colloq.) 

X’p'pishly.  adv.  Proudly ;  petulantly. 

X’p'pistiness,  re.  Purse-pride;  vulgar  arrogance; 
snobbism  ;  vulgar  imitation  of  good  style  or  aristocratic 
manners;  assumed  air  of  superiority.  (Low.) 

Xpraise',  v.  a.  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  to  elevate. 

X’prear',  v.  a.  To  rear  or  raise  up ;  to  bring  up ;  as,  to 
uprear  a  family. 

X’prijrlit,  (u//rff,)  a.  Straight  up;  pointing  directly 
upward ;  perpendicular  or  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  erect;  as,  ati  upright  posture,  an  upright  pillar. 

—  Just;  honest;  possessing  rectitude;  adhering  to,  or 
not  deviating  from,  correct  moral  principles ;  as,  an  up¬ 
right  man,  an  upright  mind.  —  Conformable  to  moral 
truth  and  equity ;  as.  upright  conduct. 

— re.  That  which  stands  erect  or  perpendicular. 

(Arch.)  An  elevation,  as  of  a  building 

X’p'rig'htly,  adv.  Perpendicularly;  with  erectness ; 
in  an  upright  manner.  —  Without  deviation  from  recti¬ 
tude  or  integrity;  equitably;  honestly. 

Uprightness,  re.  State  of  being  upright. 

X’prise,  (-riz',)  (imp.  uprose  ;  pp.  uprisen,  (-riz'n,)  v.  a. 
To  rise ;  to  get  np ;  to  bestir,  as  from  rest  or  recumbency. 

Uprising;,  (-riz’-)  re.  Act  of  rising;  also,  an  ascents 
an  acclivity  ;  a  steep  place. 

UP  roar.  re.  [Swed.  Goth,  upror  —  up,  and  riJra,  to- 
move.]  Great  tumult  or  noisy  commotion;  violent  dis¬ 
turbance,  bustle,  and  clamor. 

X’proar'iotis,  a.  Making  uproar;  accompanied  by 
great  clamor,  or  noise  and  tumult;  as, uproarious  laugh¬ 
ter.  (Low.) 

Uproot',  v.  a.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots,  or  as  if  by  the 
roots;  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate;  as,  uprooted  trees;  to 
uproot  heresy. 

X’p  rouse',  v.  a.  To  rouse,  as  from  sleep ;  to  stir  up. 

X’p  sal,  an  ancient  city  of  Sweden,  45  m.  from  Stock¬ 
holm,  on  the  small  river  Sala.  The  cathedral,  in  whieb 
the  Swedish  kings  used  to  be  crowned,  is  a  large  struc¬ 
ture.  The  university,  founded  in  1476,  has  faculties  of 
law,  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine.  It  is  governed 
by  a  chancellor,  assisted  by  31  professors ;  and  has  a 
library  containing  about  200,000  volumes,  an  observa¬ 
tory,  &c. 

Xpsend',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  upsent.)  To  throw,  send, 
or  cast  up. 

X’pset',  v.  a.  (imp.  and^p.  upset.)  To  set  up  or  place 
upright.  —  To  set  upside  down.  —  To  overturn  or  over¬ 
set  ;  as,  to  upset  a  tray,  carriage,  &c.  —  To  make  thicker 
and  shorter,  by  hammering  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
heated  metal  set  up  endwise,  as  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

— v.  re.  To  become  thickened  and  shortened,  as  a  piece  of 
iron  by  end-hammering. 

— a.  Set  up ;  having  reference  to  something  that  is  set  up 
for  sale';  as,  an  upset  price,  that  is,  the  lowest  price  at 
which  anything  can  be  sold  at  auction. 

— re.  Act  of  upsetting ;  also,  an  overturn  ;  a  spill,  as  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle. 

X’p  shot,  re.  Final  issue  or  result;  end;  conclusion; 
ultimate  consequences. 

X’p'shur,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co. 

X’pslmr.  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  eo. ;  area,  52U  sq.  m.  Rivers . 
Sabine  and  Big  Cyprus  bayou.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Gilmer.  Pop.  (18S7)  13,730. 

Upshlir.  in  West  Virginia,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  350  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Buchanan  and  the  West  Fork  of  the  Mouonga- 
bela.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bucklmunon. 
Pop.  (1897)  14.100. 

Up  side.  «.  The  upper  side  or  uppermost  surface. — 
Upside  down,  topsy-turvy ;  with  the  upper  part  under¬ 
most  ;  hence,  iu  complete  confusion  or  disorder. 

X’p'son.  in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  321  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Flint;  also  Potato  creek.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Thomaston.  Pop.  (1897)  13,930. 

X’p'sonville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co.,  180  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

X’pstairs',  adv.  In  or  toward  the  upper  story  of  a 
building. 

Upstart',  v.  re.  To  start  or  spring  up  suddenly. 

— re.  That  which  springs,  starts,  or  shoots  up  suddenly ; 
specifically,  a  parveuu ;  a  snob ;  one  who  has  risen  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  fortune  from  a  low  condition  of  life  to 
rank,  wealth,  power,  or  importance;  as,  a  vulgar  upstart. 

— a.  Suddenly  raised  to  prosperity,  prominence,  or  im¬ 
portance. 

Up'stroke,  re.  The  fine  line  or  stroke  made  by  a  pen 
or  pencil  when  moving  upward,  in  distinction  from  the 
dnwnstroke,  which  is  thicker  and  more  prominent. 

X’p  ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-twy..  c: Oxford  co. 
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Up'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  post-township  of  Worcester 
co.,  S3  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston, 

Upton,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.ofTexas  co. 

Upton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
13  m.  S.W.  of  Chambersburg. 

Ip  •town',  a.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  upper 
part  of  a  town  ;  as,  up-town  society. 

— adv.  Toward,  or  in,  the  upper  part  of  a  town. 

Up'-truin,  n.  In  England,  a  railway-train  proceeding 
toward  the  main  terminus.— In  the  U.  S.,  a  railroad  train 
going  toward  the  direction  conventionally  deuotedbyiyre 

Upturn',  v.  a.  To  turn  or  direct  upward. 

U'pupn,  n.  ( Zoijl .)  The  Hoopoe,  q.  v. 

Up'wnrcl,  a.  Ascending;  directed  to  a  higher  place. 

Up  ward,  Upwards,  adv.  Toward  a  higher  place  ; 
in  a  direction  from  lower  to  higher; — opposed  to  down¬ 
ward  or  downwards ;  as,  looking  upward,  we  saw  the 
summit  of  the  peak. 

—Above;  with  respect  to  the  higher  or  upper  parts ;  as, 
the  upward  half  of  the  body.  —  Yet  more;  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  higher  or  greater  number;  as,  two  years’  or 
upward,  of  incessant  labor.  —  Upward  or  upwards  of; 
more  than  ;  above ;  —  hence,  about ;  nearly ;  as,  I  have 
known  him  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Ur.  (Script.)  See  Orfah. 

Ural,  or  Oural,  ( no-ral ,)  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  near 
Minsk,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  considered 
with  the  Ural  Mountains  to  form  the  E.  boundary  of 
Europe.  After  an  estimated  course  of  about  1,800  m.  it 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea,  180  m.  from  Astrakhan. 

U  ral  or  (Ou'ral )  mountains,  an  extensive  moun¬ 
tain  range  extending  nearly  under  the  same  parallel 
from  the  N.  border  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  Eat.  28°  to  69°,  and  forming 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to  5 
m.,  and  its  highest  peak  is  6,400  ft.  It  is  rich  in  gold, 
copper,  and  iron. 

Uralsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Ural,  150  m.  from 
Orenberg.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  hetman  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks.  Pop.  14,000. 

Ura'nia.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne;  she  presid¬ 
ed  over  astronomy.  She  is 
represented  as  a  virgin,  with 
a  crown  of  stais,  draped  in 
garments  spangled  with 
stars,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  celestial  globe. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis¬ 
covered  by  Hind  in  1854. 

Uran'ic,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting 
salts  whose  base  is  uranic 
acid  or  sesqui-oxide  of  ura¬ 
nium. 

U’raiiite,  n.  (Min.)  See 
Uranium. 

Ura'niinn,  n.  (Chen i.)  A 
metal  discovered  by  Klap¬ 
roth  in  1789,  who  named  it 
after  the  planet  Uranus,  dis¬ 
covered  about  that  time.  It 
occurs  in  the  minerals  ura¬ 
nium  ochre  U03II20;  pitch 
blende,  which  consists  of  the 
black  oxide  U206,  associated 
with  silica,  lead,  and  iron; 

■chalcolite,  uran-gliinmer,  o  r 
uran-mica ,  which  consists  of 


the  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium,  Cu0,2U03,P20s, 
8H2G;  and  uranite,  which  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
uranium,  Ca0,2H03P206,8II20.  Uranium  is  a  very  hard, 
but  moderately  malleable  metal,  sp.  gr.  18‘33,  and  re¬ 
sembles  nickel  or  iron  in  color  and  luster.  The  salts 
of  the  oxides  of  uranium  are  of  a  green  or  yellow  color; 
the  pursuits  have  been  most  examined.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  produces  in  them  a  very  characteristic 
rich  brown  precipitate,  not  unlike  that  formed  by  the 
persalts  of  copper.  They  are  also  precipitated  brown 
by  the  infusion  of  galls.  Peroxide  of  uranium  is  used 
to  give  a  green  or  greenish-yellow  color  to  glass,  and  a 
suboxide  (U2Os)  is  somewhat  extensively  used  in 
porcelain  painting  for  the  production  of  an  intense 
black.  Equiv.  240 ;  Symbol  U. 

t  rating  rapli.v,  Uranol'ogy.  n.  [Gr.  ouranos, 
the  heavens,  grapho,  to  describe,  and  logos,  treatise.]  A 
description  of  the  heavens. 

Uraiios'eopy,  a.  [Ur.  ouranos,  heaven,  and  skopein, 
to  view.]  Contemplation  of  the  heavens  or  heavenly 
bodies. 

Uranos'copus,  n.  ( Zool ••)  The  Star-gazers,  a  genus 
of  fishes,  family  Percidw,  so  called  by  Linnaeus  because 
both  eyes  were  placed  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the 
head,  which  presents  a 
nearly  cubioal  form.  The 
mouth  isj  cleft  vertically 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  and,  like  the  eyes, 
is  directed  upwards.  U. 
nnoplos  (Fig.  2556),  2  in.  Fig.  2556.  —  star-gazer. 
or  more  in  length,  is  found  (U.  onoplos .) 

on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  U. 


States. 

Ura'nus,  re.  [Heaven,  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods. 
Symbol,  1$,  the  initial  of  Herschel,  with  a  planet  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  cross-bar]  (Astron.)  Uranus,  which 
for  65  years  was  considered  the  frontier  planet,  is  the 
third  of  the  outer  group,  and  seventh  in  the  older  of 
distance  from  the  sun.  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  on  March  13, 1781.  Its  period 


is  84  years.  It  follows  that  since  this  discovery  it  has 
completed  one  revolution  and  is  well  advanced  on 
another.  When  found  it  did  not  occur  to  Herschel 
that  it  was  a  planet,  but  a  new  and  a  curious  comet,  in 
appearance  totally  unlike  all  comets  hitherto  known. 
When  its  planetary  character  was  ascertained,  and 
search  made  of  previous  records  by  diffeient  observers, 
it  was  seen  that  M.  Le  Monier  had  previously  observed 
it  on  12  successive  nights,  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
planetary  character.  A  sharp,  youthful  eye,  under 
favorable  seeing  conditions,  can,  it  its  place  be  known, 
see  it  without  a  telescope.  As  the  inclination  of  its 
equator  to  its  orbit  (on  which  the  character  of  a 
planet’s  seasons  depends)  is  unknown,  no  conclusions 
can  be  formed  regarding  its  seasons  except  that  the 
poles  must  be  alternately  in  light  and  darkness  lor  42 
of  our  years.  If  thermal  conditions  are  the  same  there 
as  here,  the  sun’s  heating  power  must  be  nearly  400 
times  less  than  our  planet  enjoys.  The  orbit  of  U.  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  (earth's  orbit)  the  least  of  any 
of  the  major  planets  (46'  28").  It  is  so  far  away  the 
variation  in  its  distance  from  us  produces  but  little 
difference  in  its  apparent  brightness.  U.  has  four 
satellites — not  six,  as  Herschel  supposed.  They  revolve 
retrograde,  nearly  north  and  south.  See  Planet,  Solar 
System,  Ac. 

U'rate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  uric  acid  and  a  base. 

ITr'ban,  a.  [Lat.  urbanus  —  urbs,  urbis,  a  walled  city, 
from  orbis,  a  circle.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference, 
to  a  city ;  as,  an  urban  population. 

Ur'foan  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Calixtus  I.  in  222,  and  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  230. 

Urban  II.  (Odo  of  Lagny,)  succeeded  Victor  III.  in  1088. 
He  caused  Guibert,  who  had  been  supported  as  anti-pope 
under  the  titleof  Clement  III.,  to  be  driven  out  of  Rome; 
preached  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  convoked  the 
councils  of  Bari,  Clermont,  and  Rome.  D.  1099. 

Urban  III..  (Herbert  Crivelli,)  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
the  successor  of  Lucius  II.,  and  was  elected  to  the  papal 
chair  in  1185.  He  endeavored  to  send  assistance  to  the 
Christians  in  the  East,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed 
by  Saladin;  but  his  death  took  place  before  he  could 
effect  his  object.  D.  1187. 

Urban  IV.,  became  Pope  in  succession  to  Alexander  IV. 
in  1261.  He  excommunicated  Manfred,  king  of  Naples, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Charles,  count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou,  and  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  which 
led  to  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Anjous  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  D.  1265. 

Urban  V.,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in  1362.  lie  restored 
the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  founded  many 
churches,  and  reformed  numerous  abuses.  D.  1370. 

Urban  VI., (Bartolommeo  /Vigreano,)  succeeded  Gregory  XI. 
in  1378.  The  cardinals  afterwards  chose  Robert  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  Thus  was  originated  the 
famous  “  Western  Schism,”  which  endured  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  D.  at  Rome,  1389. 

Urban  VII.  succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  but  D.  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Urban  VIII.,  (Maffeo  Barberini,)  b.  1568,  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1623.  He  condemned  the  Jansenists, 
revised  the  hymns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  D.  1644. 

Urba'na.  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Monroe 
co.,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Albia. 

Urbane',  a.  Citizen-like;  civilized  ;  hence,  courteous; 
polite  ;  affable  ;  elegant  in  address  or  manners. 

Urbane',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Kaskaskia. 

Urban'lty,  re.  [Lat.  urbanitas,  from  urbs,  a  city.] 
Quality  of  being  urbane;  civility;  courtesy;  elegance 
of  deportment;  blandness  of  speech  ;  politeness. 

Urbino.  (oor-6e'reo,)a  town  of  Italy, in  the  former  States 
of  the  Church,  20  m.  from  Pesaro.  Manuf.  Pins,  &c.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Raphael.  Pop.  8,146. 

Ur'ceolate,  a.  [Lat.  urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a  pitcher.] 
(Bat.)  Pitcher-  or  urn-shaped.  It  differs  from  cam- 
panulate  in  being  more  contracted  at  the  orifice,  and 
having  the  limbs  erect. 

Ur'ohin.  n.  (Zool.)  The  Hedge- hog,  q.  v. 

— A  child  or  small  boy;  —  used  jocosely  or  in  contempt; 
as,  a  mischievous  urchin. 

Ure.  Andrew,  a  Scottish  chemist,  b.  in  Glasgow,  1778. 
After  lecturing  with  some  success  upon  chemistry,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  and  materia  medica,  at  Glasgow,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  astronomer,  upon  an  observa¬ 
tory  being  established  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  produced 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis'in  1830,  and  was 
four  years  afterwards  appointed  analytical  chemist  to 
the  Board  of  Customs.  In  1831  he  produced  his  Dic- 

■  tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  a  work  of 
immense  labor  and  research,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  also  been  translated  into  the  leading 
continental  languages.  D.  1857. 

Urea,  (yu-re'a.)  re.  One  of  the  few  organic  bases  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  all  animals,  and  is  most  abundant  in  that  of  the 
mammalia,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  carnivora.  It 
is  the  principal  outletof  nitrogen  from  the  system,  after 
the  materials  which  compose  the  animal  tissues  have 
experienced  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  inspired 
air.  A  person  in  good  health  secretes  about  an  ounce 
of  U.  daily.  Dumas  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
form  U.  from  the  azotized  constituents  of  the  body,  but 
Bechatnp  has  recently  succeeded  in  doing  so,  by  subject¬ 
ing  albumen  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  U.  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  these  organs  appearing  to  act  more  as  filters  in 
separating  it  Irotn  the  mass  of  blood  in  which  it  is 


formed  before  it  reaches  them;  perhaps  it  is  produced 
in  the  liver.  U.  may  be  formed  artificially  in  several 
ways,  and  was  one  of  the  first  organic  products  made 
from  inorganic  materials.  The  easiest  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  is  by  heating  together  56  parts  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  witli  28  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
washing  the  residue  obtained.  The  cyanate  of  potash 
thus  formed  is  transformed  into  the  ammonia  salt  by 
dissolving  it  in  41  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
cyanate  of  ammonia  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol, 
and  slow  evaporation  converts  it  into  U.  It  crystallizes 
in  white,  slender,  striated  prisms,  which  are  slightly 
deliquescent.  Its  solution  lias  a  cool,  bitterish  taste, 
and  is  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  hot  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  ether.  It  does  not 
appear  to  form  a  definite  hydrate.  It  melts  at  about 
248°  Fahr.,  and  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  this,  it  is 
decomposed  into  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
metaineric  acid.  A  solution  of  If.,  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube,  takes  up  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  same  change 
takes  place  in  stale  urine;  hence  its  ammoniacal  odor 
after  keeping  it  a  few  days.  Although  forming  salts 
with  certain  of  the  acids.  U.  does  n  it  possess  well- 
marked  basic  properties.  With  nitric  and  oxalic  acids 
it  forms  crystallizable  salts.  With  certain  metallic  ox¬ 
ides  and  salts,  such  as  the  oxides  and  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury,  it  forms  definite  crystalline  compounds. 
17.  constitutes  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  urine 
of  a  healthy  person,  or  about  one-third  of  its  solid  con¬ 
stituents.  The  hydrogen  in  U.  may  be  replaced  by  com¬ 
pound  radicles,  such  as  ethyl,  phenyl,  &c.,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  compounds,  known  as  the  compound  U.  It 
also  combines  with  other  radicles,  forming  compounds 
known  as  nr e ides. 

Ure'tlo,  re. ;  pi.  Uredinacej:.  [From  Lat.  urere,  to  burn, 
scorch.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  and  order  or  family  of  Fun- 
gales,  parasitical  on  plants,  particularly  on  grasses,  and 
notable  for  the  great  abundance  of  dark-colored  spores 
which  they  throw  off.  They  produce  the  diseases  of  corn 
and  other  cultivated  plants  called  blight,  rust,  burnt- 
ear,  Ac. 

Ure'ter,  re.  [Fr .urelere.]  (Anal.)  A  long,  membran¬ 
ous,  pipe-like  canal  (Figs.  368  and  1478),  which,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  conveys  into  that 
organ  the  secretion  distilled  from  the  other.  The  U.  on 
either  side  proceeds  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of 
which  it  is  the  continuation,  and,  descending  through 
the  abdomen,  enters  the  bladder  at  the  fundus  of  that 
organ,  and  near  what  is  called  the  trigon. 

Ureteri'tis,  re.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
ureter. 

Ure'thra,  re.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o urethra,  from  onrein,  to 
make  water.]  (Anat.)  See  Bladder. 

Ure'tliral,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the 
urethra. 

Uret'io,  a.  Stimulating  the  discharge  of  urine;  urinary; 
diuretic. 

Urf<5,  Honore  D’,  (ooPfai,)  a  French  romance  writer,  b. 
1567,  at  Marseilles,  was  author  of  the  romance  of  Astnea, 
which  was  once  exceedingly  popular  in  France.  D.  1625. 

Urge,  (irj,)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  urgeo,  urgere,  to  press 
upon,  drive.]  To  press,  push,  or  drive;  to  impel  to  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  force  onward ;  as.  to  urge  a  horse  to  speed.  — 
To  provoke :  to  exasperate ;  as,  “  Urge,  not  my  father's 
anger.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  press,  as  an  argument  or  objec¬ 
tion  ;  to  importune;  to  solicit;  as,  he  urged  her  to  elope 
with  him.  —  To  follow  closely ;  to  press  hard  upon  ;  as, 

“  Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.”  (Pope.) — 
To  press  on  the  attention ;  to  present  to  the  mind  in  an 
urgent  manner;  as,  to  urge  a  plea  in  one’s  justification. 
—  To  apply  violent  or  forcible  treatment  to;  as,  to  urge 
an  ore  with  intense  heat. 

— v.  re.  To  press  on  or  forward ;  as,  “  he  strives  to  urge  up¬ 
ward.”  —  Donne. 

Ur'geney,  (-jen-se,)  re.  Quality  of  being  urgent:  en¬ 
treaty;  solicitation;  importunity:  as,  the  urgency  of  a 
petition  or  request.  —  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity ; 
as,  the  urgency  of  a  case  or  occasion. 

Ur'goilt,  (jent,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urgens,  urgere.]  That 
urges;  pressing;  importunate;  impelling;  vehement; 
violent;  demanding  instant  or  immediate  attention  ;  as, 
urgent  business. 

Ur'gently,  adv.  In  an  urgent  manner. 

Ur'ger.  re.  One  who  urges,  presses,  or  importunes. 

Urgin'ea,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese, 
including  the  officinal  Squill,  (U.  scilla,)  a  native  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  bulb  of  which  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  and  contains  a  vis¬ 
cid  juice  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  fingers  if  much  handled, 
while  the  vapor  arising  from  it  irritates  the  nose  and 
eyes.  It  was  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  now,  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  occasionally  as  an  emetic ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  moderately  large  doses 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  irritant  poison,  24  grains  having 
proved  fatal. 

Uri.  (oo’re.)  a  canton  in  the  central  part  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  E.  and  S.E  by 
Glarus  and  Grisons,  S.  by  Ticino,  and  W.  by  Valais, 
Bern,  and  Unterwalden :  area,  418  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  very  mountainous,  many  of  the  summits  being  from 
8,000  to  above  10.000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  best 
known  is  that  of  St.  Gothard,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  elevated  summit.  The  only  practicable  outlets 
from  the  canton  are  by  the  road  to  Italy,  which  leads 
over  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  6,700  feet  above  the  sea 
(Fig.  2557),  and  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Reuss.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  gen¬ 
erally  unfertile.  U.  is  governed  as  the  canton  of  Unter¬ 
walden.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  speak 
German.  Cap.  Altorf.  Pop.  15,145. —  The  Lake  of  Uri 
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forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  river  Reuss. 


Fig.  2557. —  a  bridge  on  the  road  from  Switzerland 
TO  ITALY,  ACROSS  THE  ST.  GOTQARD. 


I 


Uric  Acid,  (yu'rik,)  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  important  ex- 
crementitions  product,  which  occurs  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  human  urine,  to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  contained  in  it.  It  is 
met  with  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the  excrement 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  that  of  the  boa  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Guano  also  contains  large 
quantities  of  it,  and  has  been  most  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  as  its  source  in  the  now  almost  extinct  manufac¬ 
ture  of  murexide  dyes.  When  excess  of  UA.  is  secreted 
in  the  system,  it  deposits  hard  crystallizing  graius  in 
the  bladder,  which,  if  retained,  gradually  form  concre¬ 
tionary  calculi,  and  grow  into  the  disease  known  as 
gravel  or  stones.  In  gouty  patients,  U.  A.  accumulates 
Tound  the  joints,  forming  white  friable  concretions, 
known  improperly  as  chalk-stones.  IT.  A.  is  generally 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  dried  excrement  of  the  boa 
in  water,  and  converting  the  urate  of  ammonia  into  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  by  adding  excess  of  potash,  and  boiling 
until  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  has  been  set  free.  Hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  aciil  separates  in 
minute  crystals,  widen  are  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
Pure  If.  A.  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  requiring 
10,000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
very  feeble  acid  reaction.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  deposits  it  in  a  hydrated  condition  or  dilution. 
The  urates  of  the  alkalies  are  much  more  soluble  than 
the  acid  itself.  V.  A.  is  dibasic,  giving  rise  to  acid  and 
neutral  salts.  By  being  submitted  to  heat,  U.  A.  breaks 
up  into  a  number  of  compounds;  but  the  remarkable 
number  of  definite  and  crystallizable  substances  with  it 
give  rise  to,  when  treated  with  various  oxidizing  agents, 
present  the  highest  physiological  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  changes  which  occur  in  the  animal  economy 
under  the  influence  of  vitality  are  always  accompanied 
by  oxidation. 

U'rim.  n.  [Heb.]  (Script.)  A  word  connected  in  its 
signification  with  the  word  thummim,  being  the  plural 
of  the  Hebrew  aur,  a  light,  a  luminary;  whence  it  has 
come  to  signify  fire.  Thummim,  which  is  the  plural  of 
thorn  or  tarn,  means  fulness  ox  perfection.  The  two  words 
conjointljT  signify  light  and  perfection  ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  it  literally  ifikoiai;  Kail  aXydua,  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  truth.  The  urim  and  thummim  are  described 
as  the  precious  stones  on  the  higli-priest’s  breastplate, 
which  were  supposed  to  make  known  the  will  of  God  by 
casting  an  extraordinary  lustre,  and  thus  to  manifest 
the  success  of  events  to  those  who  consulted  them. 

I'  rinse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Guillemots,  a  sub-family  or 
group  of  sea¬ 
birds,  fam.  Alci- 
dse.  Their  bill 
is  firm,  strong, 
and  pointed: 
the  upper  mau- 
dible  slightly 
blending  near 
the  end,  and  the 
base  covered  Fig.  256a. 

with  soft  short  black  guillemot.— (Winter  plumage.) 
feathers:  (fry  a  grytle.) 

tongue  long 

slender;  legs  placed  far  backwards;  and  no  hind  toe. 
The  Black  Guillemot,  IT.  grylle  (Fig.  2558),  of  the  N. 
Atlantic,  is  13  inches  long,  and  the  wing  6%  inches. 

U'rinal,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  urinalis.]  A  bottle  in  which 
urine  is  kept  for  inspection.  —  A  public  or  private  re¬ 
ceptacle  or  reservoir  for  urine. 

U'rinary,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  urine; 
as,  urinary  calculi.  —  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the 


characteristic  properties  of  urine. 

U.  calculi.  (Med.)  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
various  kinds  of  deposits  from  the  urine  found  in  the 
human  bladder,  or  in  the  urine  of  those  persons  subject 
to  this  kind  of  disease.  Surgeons  have  divided  urinary 
calculi  into  three  varieties :  —  first,  the  pulverulent  or 
amorphous  sediment ,  always  existing  in  a  state  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  only  thrown  down  as  the  urine  begins  to  cool, 


when  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  or 
pink  powder,  and  consists  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia, 
soda,  and  lime;  this  is  commonly  known  as  the  red  or 
pink  sand.  Secondly,  crystalline  sediment,  or  gravel. 
This  is  generally  voided  in  the  form  of  minute  graius  or 
crystals,  and  is  either  composed  of  lithic  acid,  of  triple 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  This  sediment  has  received  the  name  of  white 
sand.  Thirdly,  solid  concretions,  or  calculi  proper, 
formed  of  an  aggregation  of  these  sediments.  Calculi 
are  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  formed  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  are  occasionally  found  there  and  in  the  ure¬ 
ters,  on  their  way  to  the  bladder,  where  they  attain  their 
full  size.  XT.  C.  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  The 
average  dimension  of  a  calculus  may  be  taken  as  that  of  j 
a  chestnut,  though  sometimes  exceeding  the  bulk  of  a 
large  egg.  Some  are  of  extreme  density  and  remarka¬ 
bly  hard ;  others  are  so  soft  that  they  crumble  to  pieces 
under  the  slightest  pressure.  The  symptoms  of  calculi, 
or  stone  in  the  bladder,  begin  with  weight  in  the  loins  [ 
and  back,  aud  a  dragging  pain,  gradually  extending  to 
the  groin  in  females,  and  to  the  testicle  in  males,  with 
an  irritation  felt  at  the  point  of  the  penis  in  the  latter, 
often  relieved  by  pulling  the  foreskin;  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  the  operation  being  attended  with  pain 
and  smarting;  the  urine  is  often  bloody,  and  the  stream 
in  voiding  is  frequently  arrested  by  the  stone  getting 
before  the  pipe  of  the  urethra.  Motion,  especially  of  a 
jolting  nature,  such  as  riding  in  vehicles,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  pain,  while  rest  and  the  horizontal  position 
always  afford  relief.  Sometimes  a  small  calculus  is 
voided  with  the  water,  or  a  discharge  of  gravel  takes 
place,  in  which  case  there  is  always  a  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  for  some  time  afterward;  but,  in  general, 
there  is  no  radical  cure  for  stone  but  by  an  operation, 
for  which  see  Lithotomy  and  Lithotritt. 

XT.  organs.  (Physiol.)  Under  this  head  are  comprised 
two  secreting  organs  (the  kidneys);  one  receiving  organ 
(the  bladder) ;  two  connecting  tubes,  between  the  springs 
and  the  reservoir  (the  ureters) ;  aud  one  canal,  or  outlet 
(the.  urethra).  Space  will  not  permit  here  any  description 
of  the  diseases  of  the  XT.  O.  or  of  urine,  a  subject  of  so 
great  interest  to  the  physician  that  many  volumes  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  When  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very 
abundant,  it  may  constitute  either  the  symptom  diure¬ 
sis,  or  the  disease  diabetes;  when  painful,  it  is  called 
dysuria  ;  when  suppressed,  ischuria  ;  and  when  drop  by 
drop,  with  pain,  burning,  and  spasm,  strangury  ;  when 
the  secretion  cannot  be  retained,  it  is  called  inconti¬ 
nence.  —  See  Bladder,  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  ' 
Gout,  Ischuria,  Urinary  Calculi,  &c. 

U'rinate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  urinare.]  To  piss ;  to  discharge 
urine ;  to  make  auimal  water. 

lTrination,  (-d'shun.)n.  Act  of  pissing  or  urinating. 

U  rinative,  a.  Provokiug  the  discharge  of  urine. 

U'rinator,  n.  [Lat.  urinor,  to  dive.]  A  pearl-diver. 

Urine,  (yu’rin,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urina.]  (Chem.  and 
Med.)  A  highly  complex  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys.  In  a  healthy  person  when  recently 
voided,  it  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  am¬ 
ber-color,  with  a  peculiar,  faint  aromatic  odor,  which 
becomes  pungent  and  ammoniacal  when  decomposi¬ 
tion  takes  place.  Ofteu,  however,  as  it  cools,  it  becomes 
opaque  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  part  of  its 
constituents  previously  held  in  solution  ;  and  this  may 
be  consistent  with  health.  Healthy  XT.  may,  however, 
be  nearly  colorless,  or  of  a  brownish  or  deep-orange 
tint,  and  may  present  every  shade  of  color  between 
these  extremes.  The  quantity  secreted  in  24  hours  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  drank,  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  secreted  by  the  skin  ;  but  generally  it  is  about  from 
30  to  40  fluid  ounces.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  in 
health  from  1-015  to  1-030,  but  1-020  is  the  average; 
standard.  It  is  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  contains  some ; 
mucus  and  epithelium.  In  1,000  parts  of  ordinary  XT. 
there  are  933  parts  of  water  and  67  parts  of  solid  matter. 
The  following  analysis  is  given  of  the  solid  contents  of 
XT.,  but  the  proportion  of  the  materials  is  liable  to  very 
great  variation,  depending  on  food,  exercise,  and  other 
conditions:  —  Urea,  49-68;  uric  acid,  1-61;  extractive 
matters,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  2S-95 ; 
alkaline  sulphates,  11-58;  alkaline  phosphates,  5-96; 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  1-50.  Medical  men 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  XT.,  —  1  .urina  sanguinis,  or 
that  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  when 
neither  food  nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  as  in  | 
the  morning  before  breakfast;  2.  urina  patus,  or  that  j 

-  which  has  been  secreted  after  any  considerable  quantity  I 
of  fluid  has  been  taken  into  the  body  ;  and  3.  urina  cibi, 
or  that  secreted  during  the  period  immediately  succeed- 1 
ing  a  meal  of  solid  food.  The  last  of  these  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the  former, 
both  of  which  are  largely  diluted  with  water.  The 
first,  or  morning  XT.  is  the  best  for  analysis ;  it  is  from  t 
it  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  learn  the  state  of  the  1 
kidneys,  and  of  the  system  in  general. 

UriniFerous.  a.  [Lat.  urina,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Conveying  urine. 

Urinoineter.  n.  [Lat.  unna.and  Gr.  metron, measure.] 
(Med.)  A  small  hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine. 

Urinose',  U'rinons,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
urine. 

Urn,  n.  [Fr.  ume,  from  Lat.  urn  a,  from  urinor,  to 
plunge  under  water.]  A  kind  of  vase,  or  vessel  of  a 
roundish  form,  but  swelling  in  the  middle  like  the  com- 
mou  pitcher;  a  vessel  for  holding  water;  especially,  a  | 
utensil  employed  to  keep  water  boiling  at  the  tea-table. 
— A  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  formerly  j 
preserved  after  incremation. 

(Bot.)  A  spore-case,  or  Thbca,  q.  v. 


— v.  a.  To  inclose  in  an  urn,  or  as  if  in  an  urn. 

Urn'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  urn. 

Uroeerata,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Boring  Saw-fly  family, 
comprising  comparatively  rare  and  large  hyuienoptera 
They  have  the  body  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
the  bluut  abdomen  ends  in  a  horny  point.  From  be¬ 
neath  the  abdomen  projects  a  long,  saw-like,  and  power¬ 
ful  borer,  with  which  they  bore  holes  into  trees,  in 
which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  larvae  are  borers  into  the 
trunks  of  trees. 

Urotl'ela,  n.  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Batrachian  reptiles, 
comprising  those  which  preserve  the  tail  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  existence,  as  the  Salamanders.  Sirens.  &c. 

Uro-g-enital.  (-jin’-,)  a.  [Gr.  ouron,  urine,  and  Kng. 
genital .]  (Med.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs. 

Urol  ogy,  Uronol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ouron.  and  logos, 
description.]  (Med.)  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  urine. 

Ur'ry,  n.  [Ir.  uir,  clay.]  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay, 
found  in  proximity  to  coal. 

Ur'sa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  female  bear.]  (Astron.)  The  name 
of  two  constellations.  —  1.  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear, 
one  of  the  48  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  N.  hem¬ 
isphere,  and  near  the  pole.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  histories,  sacred  and  profane,  under  the  va¬ 
rious  denominations  of  Arcturus,  Bootes,  Helix,  Callisto, 
Megisto,  the  Wagon,  the  Plough.  It  contains  seven 
very  conspicuous  stars,  called  septenlriones ;  whence 
Septentrio,  the  north.  —  2.  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear. 
This  constellation  also  consists  of  seven  stars  disposed 
in  a  manner  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Great  Bear, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  polar  star  being  placed 
in  the  corner  of  the  triangle,  which  is  farthest  from  the 
quadrangle.  The  Greeks  called  it  Cynosura  or  Dog's 
Tail ;  at  the  tip  of  this  imaginary  tail  the  polar  star  is 
situated. 

Ursa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Adams 
co..  114  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Ursidse.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  carnivorous  mam¬ 
malia  ;  comprising  the  true  Bears,  the  Badgers,  the 
Raccoons,  aud  the  Wolverines.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  plantigrade  step,  or  walk  on  the  whole  sole  6f  the 
foot :  grinders  more  or  less  tuberculated  ;  stature  gen¬ 
erally  large;  carnivorous  and  frugivorous.  clawsformed 
for  digging ;  tail  generally  short.  The  typical  genus  is 
Ursus,  the  Bear,  7.  v. 

Ur'siforin,  a.  [Lat.  ursus,  ursa,  a  bear,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a  bear. 

Ursine,  (ur’sin,)a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  bear. 

Ursins.  Anne  Marie  de  la  Tremouille,  Princess  Des, 
(nor'sd,)  a  celebrated  name  in  Spanish  history,  B.  in 
France  abt.  1643.  She  was  married  in  1659,  to  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand-Chalais,  and  in  1675  to  the  Duke  de  Brac- 
ciano,  chief  of  the  Orsini  family.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  she  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  really 
governed  the  conntry  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  V.  In  1714,  however,  she  was  banished  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  kept  house  for  the  “  Old  Pre¬ 
tender,”  Prince  James  Stuart.  D.  1722. 

Ur'son,n.  (Zool.)  The  Canada  Porcupine.  See  Porcupine. 

Ur'sttla,  (St.,)  a  celebrated  virgin  and  martyr,  and  a 
saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  a  British  prince,  and  to  have  been  put  to 
death  at  Cologne  at  a  date  which  varies  from  384  to  463. 
There  is  a  legend  that  11,000  virgin  martyrs  suffered 
with  her,  which  some  have  explained  by  supposing  that 
she  had  a  companion  named  Undecimilla.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  man}-  were  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time.  She  is  especially  honored  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  at  Cologne,  which  is  the  reputed  place  of 
her  martyrdom. 

Ur’suline,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  the  order  of  Ursulines. 

Ur  sulines.  «.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Roman  Catholic 
religious  order  of  females,  founded  for  aiding  the  poor, 
and  instructing  females,  by  Angela  di  Brescia,  abt.  1537. 
The  order  took  its  name  from  Saint  Ursula  (7.  t».) 
when  the  institution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1544.  Madame  de  Sainte  Bence  established  the  first 
house  of  the  order  at  Paris  in  1604.  They  have  about 
20  houses  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Ur'tica,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Nettle,  the  typical  gen.  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Urticacese.  The  species  are  well  known  for 
their  stinging  hairs.  Some  yield  useful  fibres ;  thus 
Caloee  hemp,  or  Rhea  fibre,  is  obtained  from  two  Asiatic 
species. 

Urtica'ceae.  «.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Urticales.  Diag.  Small,  flat  stipules,  limpid  juice,  a  solit., 
erect  ovule,  a  straight  albuminous  embryo,  and  superior 
radicle.  —  They  are  herbs  or  trees,  with  a  watery  juice. 
Leaves  alternate,  usually  rough  or  with  stinging  hairs. 
Flowers  small,  unisexual,  or  rarely  perfect,  scattered  or 
arranged  in  heads  or  catkins.  There  are  23  genera  and 
300  species  distributed  over  the  globe. 

Urtioa’les,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliauce  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Diclinous  Exogens.  Diag.  Scattered  monochlamy- 
deons  flowers,  single  superior  carpels,  and  a  large  em¬ 
bryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  The  alliance 
includes  7  orders,  —  Stilaginace-e,  Urticace.e.  Cera- 
tophyllace.e,  Cannabinace.e,  Morace.e.  Artocarpace.e, 
and  Platanace.e,  7.  v. 

U r ticatioil . (-ka'shun,)  n.  (Med.)  The  stinging  of  the 
skin  with  nettles.  A  name  given  to  the  inflamed  appear¬ 
ance  produced  on  the  skin  by  flipping  it  with  a  bunch 
of  nettles  —  a  practice  sometimes  adopted  by  medical 
men  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  leg.  arm,  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  animation  to 
the  torpid  muscles,  and  vigor  to  the  sluggish  circulation. 

Urubam'lm.  a  town  of  Peru,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Cuzco; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 
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rrnbn',  or  Urobu-be-Cima,  ( m-rno-boo-da-see’ma ,)  in 
Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  on  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Kio  de  Contas. 

Urubiiciiara,  or  Urubuquara,  yoo-roo-boo-kwa'ra,)  a 
river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  l’ara,  rises  in  the  Serra  Velpa, 
and  flowing  S.  expands  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
near  Oriteiro,  20  m.  S.  of  which  it  enters  the  Amazons. 

Vriicaia,  ( no-roo-lci'a .)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Sao 
Francisco,  16  m.  N.  of  Sao  Romao,  after  an  E.  course  of 
20o  m. 

Uriioan'ga.  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  W.  of  the 
prov.  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  flows  E.  into  the  Atlantic. 

1  rug;  nay,  (oo- roo-gwd,)  a  river  of  S.  America,  rises  in 
the  N.E.  of  the  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  Lat. 
28°  S.,  and  flows  N.W.  100  in.,  and  afterwards  S.S.W. 
uniting  with  the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Lat.  34°  S.,  Lon.  61°  40'  W.  Its  entire  course  is  800  m., 
of  which  it  is  navigable  for  sailing-vessels  to  the  Great 
Falls,  40  m.  S.  of  the  Ibicui,  and  above  the  fall  for  small 
boats  almost  to  its  source.  The  country  along  its  banks 
is  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated. 

Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  a  republic  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
W.  by  the  Uruguay,  which  last-named  rivers  separate 
the  state  from  the  Argentine  Confederation.  U.  lies 
between  30°  5'  and  34°  56'  S.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  63°  10' 
and  58°  20'  W. ;  and  has  an  extreme  length  of  350 
miles  by  a  breadth  of  320 :  area,  66,716  sq.  m.  Pol. 
Dio.  The  republic  is  divided  into  13  depts.,  viz. :  —  Cerro 
Largo,  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  Darazno,  Florida,  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  Maldonado,  Minas,  Montevideo,  Paysandfi,  Salto, 
San  Jose,  Soriano,  and  Tacuaremho.  Chief  Towns.  Mon¬ 
tevideo  (the  cap.),  Maldonado,  Colonia,  and  San  Jose. 
Gen.  Desc.  The  coast  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Maria  is 
low  and  sandy,  but  S.  and  W.  of  it,  and  on  the  testuary 
of  the  Plata,  it  is  more  bold  and  indented,  presenting 
some  fine  bays  and  harbors.  The  most  important  rivers 
in  the  interior  are  the  Rio  Negro,  with  its  numerous 
»fllnents,  and  the  Arapey,  Daiman,  Yaguaron,  and  Se- 
bollati.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of 
an  elevated  plateau,  penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys 
along  the  S.  coast-line.  The  surface  of  this  table-land 
presents  a  series  of  extensive  plains,  traversed  by  occa¬ 
sional  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  the  whole 
being  almost  destitute  of  trees.  Clim.  Remarkably  mild 
and  salubrious.  Min.  Copper,  potter’s  earth,  umber. 
Soil.  Generally  rich  and  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  rice,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Zobl.  Among  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  the  tapir,  deer,  ounce,  monkey,  paca,  rabbit, 
and  fox ;  and  large  packs  of  wild  dogs  roam  over  the 
plains.  There  are  also  many  varieties  of  birds  and 
water-fowl.  Vast  droves  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  run 


wild  on  the  pampas,  the  latter  furnishing  the  jerked  and 
salted  beef,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  hair,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
The  imports  of  the  republic  are  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States.  Govt.  Theoretically,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  TJ.  is  liberal  and  representative,  but,  like  the 
majority  of  the  S.  Amer.  States,  it  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  military  despotism,  and  the  president,  usually 
some  general  who  has  achieved  success  by  violence  or 
intrigue,  in  reality  possesses  absolute  power.  Relig. 
The  established  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  other  forms 
of  worship  are,  however,  tolerated.  Pop.  (1697)  est. 
750,000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Creoles  of  Spanish 
descent,  the  Indians  and  negroes  being  a  comparatively 
small  number.  Hist.  The  territory  forming  the  present 
republic  of  U.  was  originally  settled  by  a  party  of  Span¬ 
ish  colonists  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  possession 
caused  a  subsequent  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
during  which  it  was  several  times  occupied  by  both. 
Eventually,  however,  the  country  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  who  annexed  it  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  nan.c  of  Panda  Oriental.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  state  espoused 
the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  the  mother  country, 
but  soon  separated  from  that  republic.  Annexed  by 
Brazil  in  1821,  a  war  ensued,  1826-8,  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  effected  through  the  agency 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  year,  by  which  the  N.  part 
of  the  territory,  known  as  the  Seveu  Missions,  was  ceded 


to  Brazil,  and  the  S.  portion  declared  an  independent 
state  under  the  style  and  title  of  Republica  del  Uruguay 
Oriental.  Intestine  commotions  resulted,  followed  by 
a  war  between  U.  and  Buenos  Ayres.  England  and 
France  being  called  upon  to  interfere,  an  allied  fleet 
blockaded  Montevideo,  1848-9,  and  peace  was  restored 
in  1851.  In  1860  a  revolution  took  place  under  Flores, 
who  was  defeated  in  1863,  but  reinstated  by  Brazil  in 
1865,  and  assassinated  in  1868.  Senhor  Idiarte  Borda 
was  elected  President  in  March,  1894. 

Uruniea,  Urcmiyah,  or  Oormiah,  (oo-roo-me'a.)  [Ar. 
Kapanta,  from  kapoit,  blue.]  The  principal  lakeofPersia, 
in  Azerbijan,35  m.  from  Tabriz.  It  has  a  number  of  small 
islands,  and  receives  several  rivers;  but  its  waters  are 
so  salt  that  none  but  the  lowest  kind  of  animal  life  can 
exist  in  them.  It  has  a  circumference  of  300  miles. — Also 
the  name  of  a  town,  12  m.  from  the  lake,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Armenian 
bishop.  Pop.  Unascertained  ;  perhaps  abt.  20,000. 

ll'rus,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Buffalo. 

Us,  pron.  [A.  S.]  The  objective  case  of  We,  q.  v. 

Usable,  ( uz'a-bl ,)  «.  That  may  be  used. 

Usage,  (uz'aj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utor,  usus,  to  use.] 
Act  or  manner  of  using  or  treating;  treatment;  be¬ 
havior  towards  a  person  or  thing ;  us,  ill  usage. — Long- 
continued  practice;  received  method;  custom;  habit; 
use  ;  as,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country.  — Cus¬ 
tomary  application,  as  of  a  word  in  a  particular  sense  or 
signification,  or  the  signification  itself. 

Usance,  ( u'zans ,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Com.)  A  certain  period 
of  time  allowed,  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to 
the  respective  usages  of  countries,  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

Us'becks,  (uz'b&ks.)  See  Turkistan. 

Use,  ( yooz ,)  n.  [Lat.  usus,  from  utor.)  Act  of  employing 
any  person  or  thing  to  any  purpose;  stato  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  any  purpose ;  application ;  conversion  to  an 
act  or  purpose;  as,  the  use  of  a  spade  in  digging;  the 
use  of  a  clerk  in  business.  —  Need;  necessity;  occasion 
for  employment;  as,  to  have  no  further  me  for  a  per¬ 
son’s  services.— Advantage  received  or  derived  ;  benefit ; 
utility;  usefulness;  power  of  yielding  service. 

“  ’Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifles  expense."  —  Pope. 

— Customary  or  continued  act  or  practice;  usual  employ¬ 
ment;  usage;  custom.  —  Hence,  common  occurrence; 
habitual  experience ;  as,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

(Law.)  See  Trust. 

Cestui  que  use.  (Law.)  See  Cestui.  — Contingent  use, 
a  use  contingent  or  dependent  on  a  future  event.  —  In 
use,  in  operation  or  employment ;  in  constant  practice 
or  customary  observance ;  as,  an  article  in  common  use. 
—  Of  use,  useful ;  profitable;  yielding  benefit  or  advan¬ 
tage.  — Out  of  use,  obsolete ;  not  applied  or  in  employ¬ 
ment  ;  no  longer  used. 

Secondary  or  shifting  use,  a  use  susceptible  of  change 
by  circumstances.  — To  put  to  use ,  to  make  use  of,  to  de¬ 
rive  service  from:  to  use;  to  employ  to  advantage. 

Us©,  (yiiz,)  v.  a.  [Lat  .utor,  usus.]  To  put  to  use;  to 
make  use  of ;  to  avail  one’s  self  of ;  to  employ  ;  to  apply ; 
to  act  with  or  by  means  of;  as,  to  use  a  knife  and  fork 
at  table ;  to  use  water  for  irrigation  ;  to  use.  one’s  legs 
in  walking.  —  To  act  or  behave  towards ;  to  treat ;  as, 
you  have  used  me  well.  —  To  practise  customarily;  as, 
“Use  hospitality  one  to  another.”  (1  Pet.  iv.  9.) — To 
inure ,  to  accustom  ;  to  habituate ;  to  render  familiar  by 
application  or  practice;  as,  a  people  long  used  to  ty¬ 
ranny  lose  by  degrees  the  idea  of  liberty. 

To  use  up,  to  leave  nothing  remaining  of;  to  consume  or 
exhaust  totally  ;  as,  to  use  up  provisions  ;  —  to  weary  ; 
to  tire  out ;  to  exhaust  the  force  or  use  of ;  as,  excessive 
fatigue  has  used  me  up. 

— v.n.  To  he  accustomed  ;  to  be  wont;  to  practise  cus¬ 
tomarily  or  habitually;  as,  so  he  used  to  say. 

Usedom,  (oo'zeh-dnm.)  an  island  of  Prussia,  in  Pomera¬ 
nia,  formed  by  the  Baltic  and  several  inland  waters,  9  m. 
from  Rtigen;  area,  150  sq.  m.  Pop.  13,500. 

Use'flll,  a.  Valuable  for  use,  application,  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  end ;  suited  or 
adapted  to  any  purpose ;  promoting  the  end  or  objects  in 
view;  profitable;  serviceable;  beneficial ;  advantageous. 

Use'flllly,  adv.  In  a  useful  manner. 

Usefulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  useful. 

Use'less.  a.  Being  without  use ;  unserviceable. 

Use'lessly,  adv.  In  a  useless  or  unprofitable  manner. 

Use'lessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  useless. 

User,  ( uz'r ,)  n.  One  who  uses,  treats,  or  occupies. 

Ush'ant,  (Fr.  Ouessant,)  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
France,  in  the  dept,  of  Finistere,  25  m.from  Brest,  being, 
though  very  small,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islets  called 
the  lies  d' Ouessant. 

Usli'er.  n.  [Fr.  huissier,  a  door-keeper,  corrupted  from 
Lat.  ostium,  a  door.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  the  door 
of  a  court,  hall,  &c. ;  hence,  an  officer  whose  business  is 
to  conduct  or  introduce  strangers  into  the  presence  of 
a  dignitary  or  distinguished  personage;  as,  a  gentleman- 
usher  at  a  royal  court.  —  A  subordinate  teacher  in  a 
school  or  academy. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  (Eng.)  An  officer  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  chapter-house 
of  the  order.  He  is  also  the  chief  gentleman-usher  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

— v.  a.  To  introduce,  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger ;  as, 
“  With  due  honors  usher  in  the  May.”  — Dryden. 

Usli'er,  James,  an  Irish  prelate  and  theologian,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1580.  Receiving  his  education  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin  (his  native  place),  he  was,  in  1607,  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  in  his  college,  and,  also,  Chancellor 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In  1620,  U.  became  Bishop 
of  Meath,  and,  in  1624,  being  translated  to  the  archie- 
piseopal  see  of  Armagh,  he  became  Primate  of  Ireland. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  in  1644, 


he  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  he  became  preacher 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and,  dying  in  1656,  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his  many  contribution* 
to  theological  literature  may  be  mentioned  De  Eccle- 
siarurn  Christianarum  Successions  et  Statu  (Lon..  1613); 
De  Romanx  Ecclesix  Symbolo  (Lon.,  1647) :  and  Chrono - 
logia  Sacra  (1667).  A  complete  edition  of  Archbishop 
U.’s  works  has  been  published  by  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  17  vols. 

Usli'erriom,  Ush'ersliip,  n.  Office  or  position  of 
an  usher. 

Us'kup,  ir  Scopia,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
Vardar,  120  ui.  N.W.  of  Salonica.  Mauuf.  Leather.  Pop. 
11,000. 

Uspallata,  ( oos-pal-ya’ta ,)  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
a  table-laud,  containing  silver  mines,  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Mendoza. 

Usquebaugh,  (Us'kwe-baw,)  n.  [Ir.  uisge,  water,  and 
bealha,  life;  literally,  water  of  life.]  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  Irish  or  Scotch  whisky  indiscriminately  ; 
poteen. — A  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  raisins,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  other  spices. 

Ussel,  ( oos-sel ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Correze, 
20  m.  from  Tulle  (pop.  4,946. — Also  a  town  in  the  island 
of  Corsica ;  pop.  5,000. 

Us'tica,  (anc.  Euonimo ,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  42  m.  from  Palermo. 

Ustula'tiou,  n.  [From  Lat.  ustulare,  to  scorch.] 
(Chem.)  The  roasting  of  ores,  to  separate  the  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  other  volatile  substances  combined  with 
the  metal. 

Usual,  (yu'zhu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  usuel,  from  Lat.  usualis  — 
usus.)  Customary ;  common ;  frequent :  ordinary  ;  gen¬ 
eral  ;  habitual. 

U'sually,  adv.  In  a  usual  manner. 

Usucapt  ioii,  (-kap' shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  usucapio .] 
(Civil  Law.)  Same  as  prescription  (q.v.),  but  restricted' 
to  movables  only. 

Usufruct,  (yu'zhoo-frukt,)  n.  [Fr.  usufruit,  from  Lat. 
usus,  use,  and  fructus,  fruit.]  (Civil  Law.)  The  right 
of  using  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  things  belonging  to 
others,  w’itliout  destroying  or  wasting  the  subject  over 
which  such  right  extends. 

Usufruct'uary,  n.  [Fr.  usufruitier.)  One  who  en¬ 
joys  a  usufruct. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  usufruct. 

Usumasin'ta.  a  river  of  Central  America,  rises  in 
Guatemala,  dept,  of  Vera  Paz,  and  joins  the  Tobasco, 
near  its  mouth,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  400  m. 

Usurer,  (yu'zhoo-rer,)  n.  [Fr.  usurier,  from  Lat.  usura- 
rius.)  One  who  practises  usury;  one  who  lends  money 
upon  interest;  —  commonly  used  of  one  who  takes  ex¬ 
orbitant  or  illegal  interest. 

Usu'rious,  a.  Practising  usury,  or  money-lending  on 
exorbitant  or  illegal  interest;  as,  a  usurious  person. — • 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  in  usury;  as, 
usurious  interest  on  money. 

Usu'riously,  adv.  With  usury. 

Usu'riouKiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  usurious. 

Usurp,  (u-zerp’T)  v.  a.  [Lat.  usurpo,  usu-rapio  —  usus, 
use,  and  rapio,  to  seize.]  To  seize  and  hold  by  force, 
and  without  right ;  to  assume  fraudulently;  as,  to  usurp 
the  royal  prerogative. 

— v.  n.  To  be  or  act  as  a  usurper ;  as,  a  usurped  throne. 

Usurpation,  (-pa'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  usurpalio .] 
Act  of  usurping;  forcible,  illegal  seizure,  possession,  or 
assumption,  as  of  regal  or  supreme  power. 

Usurp'atory,  a.  Characterized  by  usurpation. 

Usurper,  (u-zerp'r,)  n.  One  who  usurps;  one  wh® 
seizes  or  occupies  the  power  or  property  of  another 
without  right. 

Usurp'ingt'ly,  adv.  By  usurpation. 

Usury,  (yu'zhon-ry.)  n.  [Fr.  usure,  from  Lat.  usura  — 
utor,  to  use.]  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money ;  espe¬ 
cially,  illegal  interest,  or  higher  interest  than  is  allowed 
by  law%  in  countries  where  such  law’s  exist.  See 
Interest. 

Ut.  ( Mus .)  The  French  name  of  the  first  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  syllables  referring  to  the  note  which  we  call  C.  The 
Italians,  for  the  sake  of  softening  the  sound,  use  the  syl¬ 
lable  do  instead  of  ut  in  the  modern  solfeggi. 

Utali  (yu'tdh),  a  State  of  the  American  Union,  lying 
N.  of  Arizona,  W.  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  E.  of  Nevada,  and  S.  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming ;  has 
a  maximum  length  of  345  m.  by  a  breadth  of  275. 
Area,  84,970  sq.  m. — Gen.  Desc.  It  is  intersected  from 
N.  to  S.  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the  region  E.  of 
which  is  drained  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The 
altitude  of  the  surface  is  similar  on  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  range,  the  valleys  and  lakes  lying  from  4,000 
to  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  (he  mountains  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  13,000  ft.,  the  tops  of  the 
highest  peaks  being  above  the  line  ot  perpetual  snow. 

In  common  w  ith  the  riparian  system  of  Nevada,  the 
section  W.  of  the  Wasatch  range  contains  no  outlet 
to  the  ocean  for  its  numerous  streams,  or  its  lakes  of 
salt  and  fresh  water,  many  of  the  former  being  of  great 
size,  especially  the  largest,  Great  Salt  Lake  (q.  v.). 
Several  livers,  rising  principally  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  empty  into  this  lake,  among  which  are  the 
Jordan,  Bear,  and  Weber.  The  only  other  bodies  of 
water  of  considerable  magnitude  are  the  fresh-water 
Bear  and  Utah  Lakes,  respectively  N.W.  and  S.  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  to  which  they  are  tributary.  Utah 
Lake  is  30  m.  in  length  by  10  in  width,  and  abounds  it 
fish  of  considerable  size  and  excellent  flavor.  It  is 
connected  with  Great  Salt  Lake  by  the  Jordan  river. 
Besides  the  tributaries  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  only 
stream  of  importance  west  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
is  the  Sevier,  w’hich  passes  by  a  circuitous  route  into 
the  deserts,  where  it  sinks.  It  formerly  flowed  into 
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Land  area, 

82,190  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

2,780  sq.  m. 

Pop.  ’95  ...247,324 
Male  ....126,803 
Female  .120,521 
Native..  194.825 
Foreign.  52,499 
White. ..245,985 
Colored  ....571 
Chinese  ....768 
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Juab . . 
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CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

48  Salt  Lake 

City  . 

D 

4 

16  Ogden... 

.0 

5 

6  Provo  City 

E 

5 

5  Logan  _ 

B 

5 

4  Park  Citv . 

1) 

5 

3  Springville 

E 

5 

3  Brigham  __C  5 

3  Payson  ...E  5 
2  Spanish  Fork 

E  5 

2  Mt.  Pleasant 

F  6 

2  Bountiful. I)  4 

2  Nephi . F  5 

2  Manti _ G  5 

2  Pleasant 

Grove.. E  5 
2  Eureka..  F  4 
2  Richfield.  H  4 

2  Kaysville  .C  4 
1  Coalville  .  D  5 

1  Heber . D  6 

1  Spring  City 

Q.  g 

1  Cedar  City. J  2 
1  St.  George  K  1 

1  Beaver _ I  3 

1  Smithfield  B  5 
1  Lehi  City_.E  5 
1  Tooele  _._.D  4 
1  Fillmore  .  H  4 

1  Moroni _ F  5 

1  Fairview  ..F  6 
1  Grantsville 

D  4 

1  Farmington 

D  4 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Richmond  B  5 
8  Plain  City.C  4 

7  Sandy . D  5 

7  American 

Fork..E  5 
7  Ephraim. .G  5 
7  Fountain 

Green .  F  5 
6  Midway... F  6 
6  Santaquin.F  5 

6  Salina _ H  5 

6  Escalante  _J  5 
5  Gunnison  _G  5 
5  Bingham 

Canyon  _D  4 
5  Parowan  ...J  3 

5  Moab _ H  10 

5  Willard  ...C  5 

4  Morgan  ...C  5 
4  Panguitch  J  4 
4  Kanab  ....K  3 
4  Toquerville 

K  2 

4  Castle  Dale 

G  6 

3  Layton  ...  C  4 
3  Minersville 

I  2 

3Kanosh...H  3 
3  Laketown  B  6 
3  Goshen  ...F  5 
3Corinne...B  4 
3  W.  Jordan  D  4 
3  Elsinore.. H  4 
3  Scofield  ...F  6 
3  Virgin  ...  K  2 

2  Paragonah  J  3 

2  Frisco . I  2 

2  Silver  City  F  4 
2Wanship..D  6 


Utah—cont'd. 
Pop.— Hundreds. 

2  Draper .  ..D  5 
2  Stockton.. E  4 

2  Ashley _ D  9 

2  Centerville 

D  5 

2  Alta . D  5 

2  Garden  City 

B  6 

2  Priee . F  7 

2  Oak  Citv-.G  4 
2  Millville. _B  5 
2  Hyde  Park  B  5 
2  Collinston  B  4 
2  Upton  ....  D  6 
2  Milford  ...  I  2 
2  Mendon  ..  B  5 
2  Paradise  ,.B  5 

2  Loa . I  5 

2  Hooper...  C  4 
2  Wallsburg  E  6 
2  Randolph  _B  6 
2  Terrace  ...C  2 
2  Kanarraville 

J  2 

2  Glendale  .  K  3 
1  Fairfield  .  E  4 
1  Rockville  .K  2 
1  Kelton  ,._.B  2 
1  Echo  City.D  6 

1  Juab . G  5 

1  Joseph  ..._H  4 
1  Uintah  ....C  5 
1  Pine  Valley 

K  1 

1  New  Har¬ 
mony.. K  2 
1  Thurber  ..I  5 
1  Indianola.F  6 
1  HoneyvilleB  4 
1  Sterling  . .  G  5 
1  Hockport  .D  6 
1  W.  Portage 

B  4 

1  Woodruff  _B  6 
1  Pleasant  Valley 
Junction. _F  6 
1  Greenville. I  3 
1  Marysvale  .1  4 

1  Pinto . J  1 

1  Promontory 

H  4 

1  Mt.  Carmel 

K  3 

1  Croydon  ,_C  6 
1  Cannonville 

J  4 

1  Thistle  ...F  6 
1  Junction  ..I  4 

1  Oasis . G  3 

1  Tucker. ...F  6 
1  Benjamin  _E  5 
1  Burrville .  H  5 

1  Coyoto _ I  5 

1  Grouse  Creek 
B  1 

1  Lake  Shore 

E  5 

1  Argenta...D  5 
1  Chester  ...G  5 
1  Fremont. .  X  5 
l  Hebron  ...  J  1 
1  Ouray  ....  E  9 
White  Rocks 
E  9 

Weber ....  C  4 
Teardale.._I  6 
DeweyvilleB  4 
Peterson  ..C  5 
Hamblin..  J  1 
Johnson.. K  4 
Cedar  Valley 
E  5 

Orton . J  4 

Snowville  .B  3 
Caineville .  I  6 
Asays . J  4 
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Sevier  Lake,  but  its  waters  are  now  so  extensively  used 
for  irrigation  that  the  lake  lias  disappeared.  The 
section  lying  E.  of  the  mountains  contains  no  lakes,  its 
entire  water-system  being  composed  of  the  Colorado  of 
the  West  and  its  tributaries,  including  Grand,  Green, 
San  Juan,  and  White  rivers.  These  streams  frequently 
intersect  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  country,  running 
in  canons  of  immense  depth  with  nearly  vertical  sides; 
debouching  from  these  caflons  as  the  lower  plains  or 
valleys  are  reached,  the  streams  become  broad  and 
shallow,  running  in  beds  but  slightly  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  dividing  their 
waters  into  numerous  rivulets,  which  wind  over  the 
surface  of  broad,  fertile  meadows,  irrigating  the  soil 
and  producing  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  celebrated 
■Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  commences  in  U.  below 
the  magnificent  valley  in  which  Green  and  Grand 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Colorado,  and  extends  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  400  m.  into  Colorado  and  Nevada.  The 
Uintah  Mountains,  a  broad  range  extending  E.  from 
the  Wasatch,  has  elevations  of  nearly  14,000  ft,  W. 
of  the  Wasatch  lies  the  Great  Basin,  an  elevated  and 
arid  region,  whose  surface  presents  an  alternation  of 
broad  desert  valleys  and  narrow,  abrupt  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  rise  sharply  from  the  valleys.  The 
mountains  rob  the  westerly  winds  of  their  moisture, 
the  only  waters  which  reach  the  plains  and  valleys 
being  those  coming  from  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  E.  slope  is  more 
mountainous  than  the  portion  lying  within  the  Great 
Basin,  and  contains  more  numerous  streams;  but  the 
high  canons  intersecting  the  mountain  ridges  as  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  water-courses  prevent  the  availability  of 
the  waters  for  irrigation,  although  not  interfering  with 
the  business  of  stock-raising  on  the  surrounding  hills 
and  elevated  plains.  The  timber  lands  of  XJ.  are  com¬ 
prised  in  about  2,000,000  acres  of  pine,  fir,  and  similar 
evergreens,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  exten¬ 
sive  copses  of  willow,  box -elder,  birch,  cottonwood, 
spruce,  and  dwarf-ash,  in  the  river  bottoms,  added  to 
large  tracts  of  the  soil  of  both  valleys  and  hillsides, 
which  have  been  planted  with  varieties  of  hard-wood  in 
order  to  supply  the  natural  deficiency ;  the  young  artifi¬ 
cial  forests  thriving  vigorously,  and  promising  soon 
to  equal  the  requirements  of  the  settlers  with  regard 
to  such  timber. — Soil,  Agric.,  Ac.  The  most  important 
industries  of  XJ.  are  agriculture  and  horticulture,  accom¬ 
panied  with  irrigation,  the  facilities  for  which  have  been 
carried  forward  to  a  condition  of  great  perfection,  under 
the  pursuance  of  a  course  of  strenuous  and  systematic 
energy  and  perseverance  inaugurated  by  the  earliest 
settlers  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1847.  Wealth  and  plenty 
have,  accordingly,  followed  their  labors,  the  result  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine,  in  the 
certainty  and  abundance  of  the  crops.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  reservoirs  and  canals  has  been  prosecuted  until 
a  perfect  network  of  irriguous  channels  extends  over 
the  settled  portions  of  the  valleys,  supplying  the  only 
requisite  naturally  wanting  for  exceeding  fertility,  the 
soil  being  principally  formed  of  disintegrated  feldspar 
rock  mixed  with  detritus  of  the  limestone  (entering  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains),  along  with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and 
friable  clay.  The  crop  of  cereals  produced  in  this  manner 
as  considerably  over  a  million  bushels  per  annum, supply¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  local  population  as  well  as 
that  of  adjacent  mining  regions,  50  and  60  bshs.  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  being  a  frequent  crop.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  flax,  and  hemp  succeed  equally  as  well  as  wheat, 
and  are  extensively  grown ;  but  the  nights  are  gener¬ 
ally  too  cold  for  large  crops  of  maize,  except  in  the  S.W. 
part  near  Rio  Virgen,  where  corn  and  sorghum  thrive, 
and  cotton  is  found  to  produce  such  excellent  yields,  as 
to  induce  considerable  immigration  to  that  section  spe¬ 
cially  to  engage  in  its  culture.  Potatoes,  hops,  garden 
vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  produced  in  abundance.  Cattle- 
breeding  and  wool-growing  is  carried  on  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  settled  portion  of  U.  lies  mainly  along 
the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  range  and  in  its 
valleys,  in  which  flowing  streams  render  irrigation  of 
the  fertile  soil  available.  The  population  is  principally 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  ate 
also  considerable  settlements  near  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Virgin  river.  There  were 
in  1890  10,517  farms,  containing  1,323,705  acres,  of 
which  548,223,  or  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  State,  were  improved.  Of  the  cereal  crops  the 
principal  is  wheat,  the  yield  of  which  is  about  2,500,000 
bushels  per  annum. — Minerals.  The  mineral  products 
are  numerous,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  alum,  borax,  asphalt,  Ac.  Of 
these  products,  the  most  important  ate  silver  and  lead, 
the  mining  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gentile  population,  while  the  farmers  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Mormons.  The  annual  product  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  is  valued  at  over  $10,000,000.  There 
is  a  considerable  yield  of  coal,  the  most  .important 
deposits  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalville,  in  Summit 
co.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch  range,  ill  Sanpete 
co.  Iron  occurs  in  abundance,  of  the  red  hematite 
variety,  and  in  Millard  co.  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
sulphur.  Salt  is  abundant,  rock-salt  occurring  plenti¬ 
fully  in  various  sections  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
while  the  salt  lakes  yield  salt  of  a  superior  quality.— 
Manuf.  Manufacturing  industries,  of  a  somewhat 
varied  character,  have  been  developed  to  some  extent, 
there  being,  in  1890,  531  establishments,  with  an  output 
of  products  valued  at  $8,911,047. — Railroads.  V.  is  well 
supplied  with  railroads.  The  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  roads  meet  near  Ogden,  in  its  northern  section, 


and  furnish  communication  east  and  west.  From 
Ogden  a  branch  road  runs  north  to  Montana  and 
another  south  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  thence  southward 
through  the  State.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  connects  Salt  Lake  City  with  Pueblo,  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  short  branches 
in  the  mountains. — Pol.  Div.  XJ.  is  divided  into  27 
counties,  viz. : 


Beaver, 

Grand, 

Rich, 

Uintah, 

Boxelder, 

Iron, 

Salt  Lake, 

Utah, 

Cache, 

Juab, 

San  Juan, 

Wasatch, 

Carbon, 

Kane, 

Sanpete, 

Washington, 

Davis, 

Millard, 

Sevier. 

Wayne, 

Emery, 

Morgau, 

Summit, 

Weber. 

Garfield, 

Piute, 

Tooele, 

The  chief 

towns  are 

Salt  Lake  City 

(the  capital), 

Ogden,  Provo,  and  Logan.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
places,  making  a  large  aggregate  of  city  and  village 
population.  This  comes  from  the  policy  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  which  favors  the  gathering  into  villages  of 
the  farming  population. — Climate.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  equable,  and  generally  more  uniform  than  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  is  very  cold  in  the  mountains  in 
winter. — Hist.  The  region  embracing  U.  was  acquired 
by  the  U.  S.  from  Mexico  in  1848,  and  the  Territory 
of  XJ.  was  organized  in  1850,  its  boundaries  extending 
much  beyond  those  of  the  present  State.  The  subse¬ 
quent  formation  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada 
reduced  it  to  its  present  limits.  The  Mormons,  led  by 
Brigham  Young,  had  begun  to  settle  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  in  1847,  and  they  rapidly  occupied  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Territory,  few  Gentiles  settling  in  V. 
until  the  extension  of  railroads  made  it  more  easily 
accessible.  At  a  later  period  the  Gentile  population 
rapidly  increased,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Mormons,  who  managed  to  control  all 
governmental  positions.  A  bill  passed  by  Congress  in 
1882  disfranchised  all  polygamists  and  annulled  the  act 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  extending  the  franchise 
to  women.  In  1887  a  still  more  drastic  bill  was  passed, 

,  which  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  church  buildings  and  parsonages,  and 
i  devoted  it  to  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the 
I  Territory.  Since  then  the  Mormons  have  renounced 
polygamy,  it  being  officially  forbidden  by  the  Mormon 
Church  In  1890,  and  the  Mormons  are  beginning  to 
abandon  their  policy  of  exclusiveness.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time  previously  efforts  had  been  made  to  have  XJ. 
admitted  as  a  State,  but  this  was  not  acceptable  to 
Congress  until  after  the  abolishment  of  polygamy.  A 
bill  was  passed  in  Dec.,  1893,  making  17.  a  State.  It 
was  not  finally  consummated,  however,  until  Jan.  4, 
1890,  when  it  entered  into  Statehood  as  the  45th  State 
of  the  Union,  under  the  proclamation  of  President 
Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890)  207,905;  (1897)  est.  261,222. 
U'tall.  in  Utah ,  a  central  co. ;  area,  2,100  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Timpanogos  or  Provo  river,  and  con¬ 
tains  Utah  Lake.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in 
•  the  valleys.  Cap.  Provo  City.  Pop.  (1895)  29,229. 

U't  ica.  ( Anc .  Geoff.)  A  city  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Ba- 
gradas,  near  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  a  little  N.W.  of  the 
present  city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tyrians, 
abt.  b.  c.  1165,  and  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Carthage, 
B.  c.  348.  Scipio  besieged  it,  B.  c.  204.  Curio  was  de¬ 
feated  and  slain  near  this  city,  by  Varus  and  Juba,  B.  c. 
49.  Cato  the  younger,  and  many  of  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey  who  escaped  from  I’harsalia,  assembled  here,  b.  c. 
47.  Cato  formed  his  little  senate,  and  opposed  Julius 
Cmsar;  and  here  he  committed  suicide,  B.  C.  46.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  700.  Its  site  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  little  village  of  Duar. 
rtica,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  5  m.  E. 
of  La  Salle. 

Utica,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Clarke  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  7  m.N.  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Utica,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Chickasaw  co. 

Ut  ica,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  20  m. 
N.  of  Detroit. 

Utica,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  city,  semi-cap.  of 
Oneida  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  95  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Albany  ;  Lat.  43°  6'  49"  N.,  Lon.  75°  13'  W.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  with  regular  and  wide  streets,  and  well- 
built  houses.  There  are  numerous  and  important  man¬ 
ufactories  of  flour,  starch,  organs,  pianofortes,  clothing, 
carriages,  machinery,  carpets,  oil-cloth,  cotton  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics,  &c.  XJ.  was  founded  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Schuyler,  built  to  guard  the  settlements  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  Pup.  (1897)  47,450. 

Utica,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  12  m.  N. 
of  Newark. 

Ut ica.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Venango  co., 
9  m.  N.W.  of  Franklin. 

Utica,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. 

—A  township  of  Winnebago  co. 

Utile,  (yu'til,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utitis.)  Useful,  (r.) 
Utilita'rian,  a.  [Formed  from  utility.')  Consisting 
in.  or  having  reference  to,  or  connection  with,  utility  ; 
belonging  to  utilitarianism  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  re¬ 
proachful  sense,  as  implying  a  certain  degree  of  sordid¬ 
ness  ;  as,  utilitarian  ideas. 

— n  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism. 
Utilita'riaiiiMMB.  (-izrn,)  n.  The  doctrine,  presented 
by  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  the  value  of  all  institutions 
or  pursuits  is  to  be  tested  by  the  principle  of  utility ; 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  —  The  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  sole 
standard  or  criterion  of  moral  conduct. 

Util'ity,  n.  [Fr.  utilite  ;  Lat. utilitas,  from  utnr,  to  use.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  useful  or  utile ;  usefulness ; 
production  of  good,  benefit,  or  advantage ;  profitable¬ 


ness  to  some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  utility  of  medicine! 
in  diseases. 

Utiliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  utilizing;  state  of  being 
utilized,  (r..) 

Utilize,  (yu'til-iz,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  utiliser  ;  It.  utilizzare.)  To 
render  useful ;  to  put  to  use  or  application  ;  to  employ 
for  some  profitable  purpose  ;  as,  to  utilize  time. 

Util'la,  or  Utille,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Bay 
of  Honduras,  7  m.  long,  and  3  m.  wide;  Lat.  16°  5'  N, 
Lon.  86°  50'  W. 

Uti  Fosside'tis,  n.  [Lat.,  as  you  possess.]  ( Inter¬ 
national  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  signify  that  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  treaty  are  to  retain  possession  of  what  they 
have  acquired  by  force  during  the  war. 

Ut'niost.  a.  [A.  S.  utmaest,  utmost  —  ut,  out,  and  incest, 
most.]  Being  most  or  farthest  out ;  most  distant ;  ex¬ 
treme;  as,  the  utmost  extent  of  human  sagacity.  —  Be¬ 
ing  in  the  highest,  greatest,  or  superlative  degree ;  as, 
they  live  together  in  the  utmost  harmony. 

— n.  The  most  that  can  be ;  the  greatest  or  most  supremo 
power,  degree,  or  effort ;  as,  I  have  done  my  utmost. 

Uto'pia,  n.  [From  Gr.  ou,  not,  and  topos,  place.]  An 
imaginary  island,  represented  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  work  entitled  Utopia,  as  enjoying  the  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion  in  morals,  laws,  and  polity.  —  Hence,  a  position  or 
place  of  ideal  perfection. 

Utopia,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clermont  co. 

Uto  pian,  a.  Ideal :  chimerical ;  fanciful ;  not  well 
founded  ;  as,  utopian  ideas. 

Uto'pianism.  n.  A  chimerical  project  in  theory  or 
practice;  quality  of  being  utopian. 

Uto'pist,  n.  One  who  entertains  chimerical  ideas,  or 
practises  visionary  schemes. 

Utra'quists,  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  uterque.,  both.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  The  Hussite  sect  called  Calixtines  were,  in  1420, 
also  called  U.,  because  they  received  the  Eucharist  in 
both  forms. 

Utrecht,  ( u-trekt ',)  a  city  of  Holland,  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Amsterdam ;  Lat.  52°  5'  N.,  Lon. 
5°  7'  E.  The  town  is  approached  by  several  fine  ave¬ 
nues,  and  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  its  ram¬ 
parts  are  now  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks:  the  houses 
are  nearly  all  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  giving  it  a  most 
romantic  appearance  (see  Fig.  1300);  its  chief  buildings 
are  the  stadhuis,  or  town-house,  in  which,  in  1579,  the 
union  of  the  Provinces  was  signed,  and  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  in  1713  gave  peace  to  Europe;  next  are 
the  mint,  arsenal,  hospital,  museum,  the  palace  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland,  and  the  university, 
founded  in  1634.  Manuf.  Linen  fabrics,  lace,  needles, 
pins,  fire-arms,  sugar-refining,  Ac. 

Utrera,  ( ou-trai'ra ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  on  a  very  steep 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Carbonel,  18 
m.  from  Seville.  Manuf.  Soap,  leather,  starch,  &c. 
Pop.  13,816. 

U'tricle,  n.  [Lat.  utriculus,  dim.  of  liter,  a  leathern 
bag.]  ( Anat .)  See  Ear. 

( Bot .)  A  one-celled,  one-  or  few-seeded,  superior 
membranous  fruit,  frequently  dehiscing  by  a  transverse 
suture,  as  in  Chenopodium.  Also  a  fruit  with  a  thin 
skin  and  a  single  seed.  Sometimes  this  word  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  a  separate  cell  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  a  plant,  which  is  usually  a  little  vegetable  bladder. 

Utric'ular,  a.  [Fr.  utriculaire  ]  Containing  utricles; 
furnished  with  small  air-cells,  like  small  bags,  as  plants. 
— Resembling  a  bag  or  utricle,  as  the  condensed  vapor 
of  certain  minerals  when  deposited  upon  cold  bodies. 

Utricula'ria.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lmtibulacese ,  composed  of  aquatic  herbs,  loosely  floating 
or  fixed  in  the  mud  ;  leaves  radical,  multifid  or  linear, 
and  entire,  mostly  furnished  with  little  inflated  vesicles ; 
scape  erect.  U.  vulgaris,  the  common  Bladder-wort, 
and  U.  injlata,  the  Whorled  Bladder-wort,  are  found  in 
stagnant  pools  throughout  the  U.  States. 

Ut'ter,  a.  [A.  S.  uter,  ultra.]  Total ;  complete  ;  entire; 
perfect;  final  ;  as,  utter  ruin.  —  Absolute  ;  peremptory  ; 
unqualified;  as,  the  book  is  utter  nonsense.  —  Entire; 
mere  ;  quite  ;  perfect ;  as.  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  me. 

— v.  a.  To  disclose  ;  to  express  ;  to  speak  ;  to  pronounce ; 
to  publish ;  to  declare  ;  to  divulge  ;  as,  to  utter  words. 
— To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  cause  to  pass  in  commer¬ 
cial  transactions ;  as,  to  utter  bank-notes. 

(Law.)  To  utter  and  publish  a  counterfeit  note  is  to 
assert  and  declare,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  words  or 
actions,  that  the  note  offered  is  good.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  be  passed  in  order  to  complete  the 
offence  of  uttering. 

Ut'terable,  a.  That  may  be  uttered,  pronounced,  or 
expressed. 

Ut'terance,  n.  Act  of  uttering  words;  vocal  expres¬ 
sion;  pronunciation;  manner  of  speaking;  as,  he  gave 
utterance  to  an  oath. 

Ut'terer,  n.  One  who  utters. 

Ut'terly,  adv.  To  the  full  or  entire  extent;  fully; 
perfectly. 

Ut'termost,  a.  Being  the  farthest,  greatest,  or  high¬ 
est  degree ;  extreme  ;  as,  he  was  in  the  uttermost  distress. 

— n.  The  most  that  can  be;  the  greatest  power,  degree 
or  effort :  that  beyond  which  nothing  is;  as,  this  is  the 
uttermost  I  can  do. 

Uttox'eter,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  near 
the  river  Dove,  13  m.  from  Stafford.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  numerous  iron-forges.  Pov.  5.500. 

Uval'de,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,420  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Rio  Frio  and  Sabinal.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Uvalde.  Pop.  (1897  )  4,560. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  San 
Antonio. 

Uva'ria.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  A  nova  (q.  t’.). 

Uva  Ur'si,  «.  (Bot.)  See  Arctostaphylos. 
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l''vfa.  n.  [Lut.  uva,  grape.]  (Amt.)  The  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye ; — the  posterior  layer  of  the  iris. 

I  'v eons.  a.  [Lat.  areas.]  Resembling  a  grape. 

U'vula,  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  aca.]  (Anal.)  A  small  fleshy 
protuberance  which  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  In  the  case  of  sore 
throat,  it  frequently  becomes  enlarged  and  inflamed, 
and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  stimulantsand 
astringents  in  gargles.  When  other  means  fail,  it  may 
be  amputated,  an  operation  neither  painful  nor  dan¬ 
gerous. 

IT'vular,  a.  (Anal.)  Belonging  to  the  uvula. 

Uvula'ria.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lilia- 
cex.  The  Mealy  Bellwort,  U.  perfoliala ,  is  a  handsome, 
smooth  plant,  found  in  woods  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  stem  10  to  14  feet  high,  passing  through  the 
perfoliate  leaves  near  their  bases,  and  dividing  into  2 
branches  at  top;  flowers  pale-yellow,  pendulous  from 
the  end  of  one  of  the  branches. 

Uwar'owite,  Ouvarovite, n.  (Min.)  A  lime-chrome 
garnet  of  an  emerald-green  color,  found  at  Kyschtimsk 
and  Bissersk  in  the  Ural. 

llwcllland,  or  1!  well  Ian  (yooWlan),  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  about  30  m.  W.N. 
W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Ux'bridjje,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  17 
m.  W.N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  4,250. 

Uxbridge,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  IS  m.  S.S.E.  of  Worcester. 

Ux'inal.  (Anthropology.)  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  the  production  of  a  race 
of  partially  civilized  Indians  known  as  the  Mayas,  who 
had  reached  a  striking  degree  of  culture.  It  was  in 
a  state  of  decay  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
after  having  endured  through  a  prehistoric  period  of 
unknown  duration.  Some  of  these  cities  were  forgotten 
ruins  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  though  others  seem 
to  have  been  still  inhabited.  Their  remains  consist  of 
the  ruins  of  great  and  elaborately  sculptured  build¬ 
ings,  statues  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  numerous  ob-  j 
jects  of  more  or  less  primitive  art  now  buried  in  the ! 
depths  of  forests.  Uxmal  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  of  Yu-  i 
catan,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Merida,  and  stands  unrivalled 
among  these  cities  for  the  magnitude  of  its  buildings, 
the  richness  of  its  sculptured  tayades,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  statuary,  which  approaches  that  of  classic  produc¬ 
tion.  These  great  edifices — palaces,  temples,  or  what¬ 
ever  their  purpose  may  have  been — are  built  upon 
artificial  terraces  of  considerable  height  and  great  di¬ 
mensions,  raised  in  sloping  pyramidal  form.  Chief 
among  these  great  edifices  are  the  so-called  “nunnery” 
and  the  governor’s  palace  (“  Casa  del  Gobernador”). 
The  latter  is  adorned  with  a  wonderful  sculptured 
frieze,  .325  feet  long,  “having  a  row  of  colossal  heads 
divided  in  panels,  filled  alternately  with  grecques  in 
high  relief.”  The  nunnery  forms  a  vast  quadrangle,  one 
front  of  which  is  280  feet  long,  while  the  inner  court¬ 
yard  measures  258  by  214  feet.  It  contains,  in  all,  88 
apartments  of  different  sizes.  Statuary  and  other 
works  of  art  add  to  the  treasures  of  this  remarkable 
forest-grown  locality,  a  statue  of  surprising  beauty,  far 
surpassing  anything  previously  found  in  Central  j 
America,  having  been  found  here  by  Dr.  Le  Plougeon  i 
in  1881.  This  he  carefully  hid  again,  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  who  had  seized] 
another  remarkable  statue  which  he  had  previously 
discovered.  This,  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  a  king 
named  Chac  Mool,  represents  the  reclining  figure  of  a 
man,  naked  except  for  his  head-dress,  bracelets,  feather  j 


anklets,  and  sandals.  He  holds  by  both  hands  to  the 
center  of  his  body  a  large  vase.  The  total  length  is 
1.55  meters.  This,  like,  the  larger  statuary  of  the  re¬ 
gion  in  general,  is  carved  in  high  reliet,  not  being  en¬ 
tirely  detached  from  the  matrix-stone.  These  are  but 
the  principal  among  .the  many  objects  of  interest  at 
Uxmal,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  Yucatan  antiquities  in  general, 
since  in  some  respects  these  excelled  any  others  found 
on  the  American  continent.  Of  ruined  cities  no  less 
than  02  have  been  traced  and  to  some  extent  explored 
in  Yucatan,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  the  whole  northern  section  of  that 
country,  now  destitute  of  running  streams,  was  thickly 
peopled  and  possessed  numerous  populous  cities,  since, 
though  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  decadence,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  for  20  years  the  invading  efforts 
of  the  “conquistadores  ”  of  Mexico.  The  absence  of 
rivers,  however,  is  not  due  so  much  to  lack  of  rain  as 
to  the  porous  character  of  the  limestone  soil,  which 
drinks  in  the  water  like  a  sponge.  Water  may  be  had 
in  abundance  by  sinking  wells,  and  many  such  wells 
and  underground  reservoirs  remain  from  the  ancient 
culture.  One  of  these  reservoirs  is  460  feet  under¬ 
ground,  and  is  reached  by  a  passage  1,400  feet  long. 
Of  the  G2  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  the  best  known  are 
Uxmal,  Izamal,  Mayapan,  Ake,  Acanceh,  Tikul,  and 
Kabah,  in  the  N.W. ;  Chichen-Itza,  between  Tikul  and 
the  E.  coast;  and  Labna,  Nohbecan,  and  Potonchan,  in 
the  Campeche  district.  Other  cities  of  leading  import¬ 
ance  existed  outside  the  limits  of  Yucatan,  including 
Palmque,  in  Chiapas;  Copan,  m  Honduras,  and  Coban 
and  Lorillard,  in  Guatemala.  The  antiquities  of  some 
of  these  other  cities  may  be  briefly  described,  though  it 
may  be  said  that  none  of  them  equal  in  effectiveness 
those  of  Uxmal.  Tw'elve  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city  lie 
the  ruins  of  Kabah,  the  two  places  having  formerly 
been  connected  by  a  plastered  causeway.  Its  ruins 
spread  over  a  considerable  area,  and  indicate  a  very 
large  city,  comprising  lofty  pyramids,  vast  terraces, 
and  sumptuous  temples  or  palaces,  so  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  as  largely  to  conceal  their  architectural  fea¬ 
tures.  Among  the  sculptures  are  bas-reliefs,  resem¬ 
bling  the  war-pictures  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  repre¬ 
senting  Maya  warriors  receiving  the  weapons  of  kneel¬ 
ing  Aztec  captives.  Chichen-Itza  displays  among  its  won¬ 
derful  remains  a  “  nunnery  ”  resembling  that  of  Uxmal, 
several  temples,  and  other  buildings,  the  whole  being 
profusely  ornamented  with  rich  friezes,  statues,  pillars, 
reliefs,  and  other  sculptured  embellishments,  the  whole 
grouped  around  a  great  central  pyramid,  on  whose 
summit  still  stands  a  beautiful  structure  known  as  the 
Castillo.  This  city,  probably  inhabited  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Maya  peo¬ 
ple  known  as  the  Itzaes.  Mayapan,  the  “  Banner  City 
of  the  Mayas,”  covers  with  its  ruins  a  considerable 
space,  including  a  lofty  artificial  mound  overgrown 
with  trees.  Ake  presents  as  its  striking  feature  a  huge 
pyramid  with  an  immense  flight  of  steps,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  36  pillars,  each  4  feet  square  and  14  to  16 
feet  high.  At  Izamal,  a  few  miles  to  the  E.,  is  an¬ 
other  great  pyramid,  nearly  650  feet  wide  at  base,  three 
smaller  ones,  and  a  colossal  head  13  feet  high.  This  is 
not  a  monolith,  but  is  built  up  of  rough  stones  and  mor¬ 
tar.  Such  is  a  very  brief  description  of  gome  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  those  numerous  cities.  In  all 
probability  many  more  such  monuments  of  the  past 
civilization  remain  to  be  discovered  and  described, 
buried  at  present  under  the, rank  tropical  vegetation, 


]  particularly  in  the  region  towards  the  Guatemalan 
frontier,  where  the  still  unsubdued  Itzaes  and  I.acou- 
dons  render  exploration  dangerous.  Palmque,  Co  pan, 
and  the  other  stations  outside  of  Yucatan  are  equally 
wonderful  in  their  architectural  and  sculptural  re¬ 
mains,  and,  in  common  with  the  buildings  of  the  cities 
mentioned,  present  numerous  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
language  which  yet  remains  a  mystery,  it  having  de¬ 
fied  all  efforts  at  its  decipherment.  These  inscriptions, 
though  varying  somewhat,  all  belong  to  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing,  but  whether  that  system  is  purely  ideo¬ 
graphic  or  phonetic,  or  combines  the  two,  is  unknown. 
A  few  Maya  manuscripts  exist,  having  escaped  the  de¬ 
structive  fury  of  the  Spanish  priests.  One  of  these,  the 
Popol-Vuh,  copied  about  1558  from  an  older  manuscript, 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  has  edited  and  claims  to  have 
translated  ;  but  the  alphabet  used  by  him  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  the  riddle  still  remains  unsolved.  Of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Uxmal  and  other  ruins,  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  the  peculiar  form  of  the  arch  em¬ 
ployed,  the  true  arch  being  unknown,  and  the  effect  of 
an  arched  support  being  obtained  by  the  gradual  ap¬ 
proach  of  successive  horizontally-laid  stones,  which 
finally  meet  in  the  center,  the  protruding  corners  then 
being  cut  away  and  the  surface  smoothed  off.  At 
Palmque,  however,  is  an  example  of  a  nearly  true  tre¬ 
foil  arch.  As  already  mentioned,  the  great  edifices  of 
these  vanished  cities  stand  on  grand  basemeuts  or  ter¬ 
races,  square  in  plan  and  rising  by  huge  steps  to  the 
summit,  having  the  outline  of  a  low  truncated  pyra¬ 
mid.  One  of  those  at  Palmque  is  280  feet  square  at 
base  and  60  feet  in  height,  bearing  an  oblong  temple  70 
by  25  feet  in  dimensions.  Others,  ouch  as  those  that 
bore  the  great  structures  at  Uxmal,  were  considerably 
larger,  the  “  temple  ”  at  Copan  having  a  ground-plan 
of  809  by  024  feet.  This  edifice  is  built  of  heavy  blocks 
of  cut-stone,  with  walls  about  25  feet  thick  and  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  90  feet.  The  “  fortress ”  at  Mitla  has 
stone  walls  8  feet  thick,  18  feet  high,  and  more  than  a 
mile  long.  Other  buildings  display  immense  blocks  of 
granite  15  to  19  feet  long,  and  elaborately  carved  on  the 
surface.  Many  of  the  structures  at  Uxmal,  Chichen- 
Itza,  and  elsewhere  are  covered  externally  with  intri¬ 
cate  carved  designs,  worked  out  with  extraordinary 
toil  in  ahard  limestone  rock.  When  we  consider  that 
the  builders  were  destitute  of  iron  or  steel  tools,  and 
perhaps  had  nothing  harder  than  stone  hammers  and 
chisels,  the.  labor  involved  in  this  work  becomes  almost 
incredible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  statues 
produced,  which  were  of  all  sizes,  from  idols  no  larger 
than  the  little  finger  to  the  colossal  serpents  at  Chichen- 
Itza,  whose  heads  alone  are  10  feet  long.  See  Palmque 
and  Copan. 

Uxoricide*  (uks-or'i-sicl),  it.  [Lat.  i txor,  wife,  and 
coedcre,  to  slay.]  Wife-murder  by  a  husband. — One  who 
murders  his  wife. 

Uxo  rious,  a.  [Lat.  uxoriut,  from  uxor,  wife.]  Ex¬ 
cessively  or  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife. 

I  xo' riously,  adv.  With  fond  or  weak  submission  to 
a  wife. 

Uxo'rioiisness,  n.  Conjugal  thraldom;  connubial 
dotage  ;  excessive  and  silly  fondness  for  a  wife. 

Uz.  (Script.)  A  land  mentioned  as  the  land  where  the 
patriarch  Job  lived  (Job  i.  1),  B.  c.  2130.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  S.  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

U'zema,  n.  In  Burmah,  a  measure  of  12  miles. 

Uzes  (oo'zai),  a  town  in  France,  dept,  of  the  Gard,  12  m. 
from  Mimes.  Mannf.  Silk,  pasteboard,  &c.  Pop.  8,376. 

IJzzi' ah,  king  of  Judah.  See  Azariah.  j 
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Ubiqna'rian,  Ubiquita'rian,  «.  [From  Lat. 

ubique ,  everywhere.]  (Bed.  Hist.)  One  of  a  school  of 
Lutheran  divines,  so  named  from  their  distinguishing 
doctrine,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  everywhere,  thus 
interpreting  the  belief  in  its  real  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  They  were  followers  of  Johann  Breng,  or  Brentius 
11499-1570),  a  co-worker  of  Luther,  and  of  Jacob 
Andreae,  or  Andreas  (1528-1590),  who  held  the  same 
opinions.  Also  called  Ubiquitists. 

HJcayale  ( oo-ki'ah-le ),  or  Ucayali,  a  large  river  of 
South  America,  forming  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon,  which  it  joins  from  the  south  in  Ecuador, 
in  S.  Lat.  4°  40',  W.  Lon.  73°  30/.  Its  whole  length  is 
1,400  miles,  of  which  1,000  are  navigable  ;  it  rises  in 
14°  30'  S.  Lat.,  and  flow's  through  a  rich  and  densely- 
wooded  country,  receiving  the  Apurimac  and  joining 
the  Marailon.  Near  its  source  it  is  called  Vilcamayu 
and  Urubomba. 

Uche'ail  In  dians.  ( Ethnol .)  A  language-stock  of 
North  American  Indians  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Ucliee  (also  Utchee  and  Yuchi).  These  Indians  in¬ 
habited  southern  Georgia,  and  were  among  the  first 
with  which  Europeans  became  acquainted.  “The 
Yuchi,”  says  Powell,  “  are  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
by  De  Soto  during  his  memorable  march  (1540] ,  and 
the  town  of  Cofitachiqui,  chronicled  by  him,  is  supposed 
by  many  investigators  to  have  stood  at  Silver  Bluff,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  about  25  miles  below 
Augusta  .  .  ..  This  would  locate  the  Yuchi  in  a 
section  which  when  first  [next]  known  to  the  whites 
was  occupied  by  the  Shawnee.  Later  the  Yuchi  appear 
to  have  lived  somewhat  farther  down  the  Savannah,  on 
the  eastern  and  also  on  the  western  side,  so  far  as  the 
Ogeechee  river,  and  also  upon  tracts  above  and  below 

(  Augusta,  Georgia.”  Thence,  about  1730,  they  scattered 
somewhat  farther  west.  At  present  several  hundred 
civilized  Yuchis  dwell  near  the  Creeks  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory  ;  but,  although  associating 
with  the  Creeks,  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  Creek  con¬ 
federacy,  they  insist  upon  being  regarded  as  a  separate 
people.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally  unusually 
intelligent,  courageous,  and  high-minded,  as  compared 
with  many  other  Southern  races  of  red  men. 

Ugan'da.  (Geog.)  When  Speke,  the  Englishman, 
explored  (I860)  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  (q.  v.),  which  be  had  previously  dis¬ 
covered,  and  when  Stanley  visited  it  in  1875,  they  found 
there  a  state  called  Uganda,  extending  along  the 
northwest  shore  to  the  lake.  The  people  were  much 
higher  in  intellectual  development  and  civilization 
than  any  others  in  East  or  Central  Africa.  The  men 
were  tail  and  well  built,  with  good  features,  dark, 
chocolate-colored  skin,  and  woolly  hair.  The  women  in 
their  youth  were  good-looking.  Both  men  and  women 
were  fully  clad.  The  country  is  partly  mountainous, 
partly  undulating,  partly  a  plain,  well  wooded  and,  on 
the  whole,  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  very 
uniform  throughout  the  year,  ranging  from  50°  to  90°. 
F.  Stanley  called  the  country  the  “  Pearl  of  Africa.” 
He  and  Grant  estimated  the  population  at  1,000,000. 
King  Mtesa,  of  a  family  which  has  reigned  in  Uganda 
for  over  three  hundred  years,  was  in  power  when  the 
lake  was  discovered,  and  he  requested  that  Protestant 
missionaries  be  sent  thither,  which  was  done  in  1877. 
His  successor,  Mwanga,  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  burnt  forty  converts  at  the  stake,  and  murdered 
Bishop  Hannington,  who  had  come  out  from  England. 
Moreover,  for  a  number  of  years  after  1884  the  country 
was  greatly  exhausted  by  desperate  civil  wars,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  the  population  does  not  exceed 
500,000.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
whose  territory  is  called  Ibea  (q.  v.),  occupied  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Uganda  kingdom  until  July,  1893,  when 
they  withdrew  from  it,  and  also  from  the  region  be¬ 
tween  that  and  Albert  Edward  Nyanza  and  the  river 
Semliki,  which  connects  Albert  and  Albert  Edward 
Nyanzas.  Thereupon  a  British  protectorate  was  de¬ 
clared  over  that  country,  which  has  now  at  its  head  a 
royal  commission,  subordinate  to  the  British  agent  at 
Zanzibar.  Although  the  king  has  been  shorn  of  almost 
all  his  power,  he  is  still  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  many  of  the  peasantry.  There  has  been 
constructed  a  line  of  British  forts  between  Albert  and 
Albert  Edward  Nvanzas.  The  British  government 
decided  (June,  1895)  to  build  a  railway  between  the 
seaport  of  Mombasa  (q.  v.)  and  A'ictoria  Nyanza,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  675  miles.  A  preliminary  survey  has  been 
made  and  the  railway  constructed  as  far  as  Dunantabe. 
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Between  Mombasa  and  Kebmazi  (200  miles  distant) 
there  is  a  good  road. 

I  ll  laud  ( oo'lant ),  Ludwio,  poet  and  jurist,  was  born  at 
Tiibingen,  Germany,  in  1787.  He  wrote  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  ballads  of  a  patriotic  character,  full  of  spirit, 
imagination,  and  truth,  finely  picturesque  in  their 
sketches  of  nature,  and  exquisite  in  their  varied  feeling. 
He  was  also  a  statesman  and  student,  having  studied 
jurisprudence,  practiced  as  an  advocate,  held  the  chair 
of  German  Language  and  Literature  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  himself  had  graduated,  and  been  a  member  of  the 
German  National  Assembly.  Besides  his  lyrics,  Father- 
land  Punas,  and  other  songs  and  ballads,  many  of 
which  have  become  almost  national  songs,  he  wrote 
eight  volumes  on  the  history  of  German  poetry  and 
legend,  as  well  as  several  dramas.  Died  in  1862. 

Uhrich  (oo'rik),  Jean  Jacques  Alexis,  a  French 
general  of  German  extraction,  was  born  at  Phalsbourg, 
in  1802;  after  completing  his  education  in  the  Military 
College  of  St.  Cyr,  he  entered  the  army,  served  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  and  in  1852  became  a  brigadier-general, 
serving  in  the  Crimean  War;  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1859,  he  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and 
in  1862  became  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
After  retiring  into  the  Army  Reserve  in  1867,  he  re¬ 
sumed  active  service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  in  1870,  undertaking  the  command  of  a 
division  of  Alsace-Lorraine  troops.  After  the  battle  ot 
Worth,  he  became  commandant  of  Strasburg,  which 
was  comparatively  unprovided  with  arms  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Nevertheless  he  defended  it  during  seven 
weeks  of  merciless  bombardment.  After  receiving 
extravagant  praise,  then  unqualified  blame,  from  his 
countrymen,  Gen.  Uhrich  retired  into  private  life  in 
1873,  and  died  in  1886. 

Uin'tah.  in  Waft,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  5,834  sq.  m.  ;  inter¬ 
sected  and  partly  bounded  by  the  Green  river.  Surface, 
mountainous;  occupied  by  Uintah  Mountains.  Cap. 
Ashley.  Pup.  (1895)  3,967. 

Uji'ji.  See  Tanganyika. 

Ukraine  ( onk'rain ),  n.  (Slav.,  a  frontier  country 
or  marsh.]  (Geog.)  The  name  given  in  Poland  first  to 
the  frontiers  toward  the  Tartars  and  other  nomads,  and 
then  to  the  fertile  regions  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  Dnieper,  without  any  very  definite  limits.  The 
Ukraine  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Poland 
and  Russia.  About  1686  the  part  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dnieper  was  ceded  to  Russia  ( Russian  Ukraine) ;  and 
and  at  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  the  western 
portion  (Polish  Ukraine)  also  fell  to  Russia,  and  is 
mostly  comprised  in  the  government  of  Kiev.  The 
historic  Ukraine  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  Little  Russia  (a  name  which  first  appears  about 
1654),  and  is  made  up  of  the  governments  of  Kiev, 
Tchernigov,  Poltava,  and  Kharkoff.  This  tract  of 
country  .has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of 
fleet  horses  and  horned  cattle. 

Ulcer,  w.  [Fr.  ulcere ;  Lat.  ulcus,  ulceris,  a  sore.]  (Path.) 
A  local  disintegration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
either  opening  to  the  surface  or  to  any  internal  cavity, 
and  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus  or  some  kind 
of  discharge.  It  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
similar  to  those  producing  inflammation;  wounds  in 
the  flesh,  if  at  ail  deep,  may  pass  into  ulcers;  and 
persons  in  whom  from  any  cause  the  circulation  has 
become  sluggish  are  liable  to  ulcerations.  In  simple 
cases  nearly  all  that  seems  needful  is  to  keep  the 
surface  clean  and  covered  with  some  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment.  Where  the  part  or  the  constitution  is  too  weak  to 
carry  on  the  healing,  general  as  well  as  local  treatment 
is  required,  and  the  system  has  to  be  strengthened  by 
nutritious  diet,  tonics,  &c.  In  indolent  ulcers  the  appli¬ 
cations  require  to  be  principally  of  a  stimulating  nature. 

Ulloa  (ool-U/a),  Don  Antonio,  a  Spanish  naval  officer 
and  mathematician,  was  born  1716.  In  1735  he  was  sent, 
with  Jorge  Juan,  to  South  America  to  co-operate  with 
Condamine  and  other  French  Academicians  in  meas¬ 
uring  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  He  was  afterward 
given  high  naval  and  civil  offices,  among  them  the 
governorship  of  Louisiana;  his  later  life  is  more 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
public  works  requiring  engineering  skill,  and  with  the 
founding  of  the  first  metallurgical  laboratory  and  the 
Observatory  of  Cadiz.  In  1748,  in  connection  with 
Juan,  lie  published  an  account  of  their  voyage  and 
nine  years’  residence  in  Peru.  Died  in  1795. 

Ulpianus  ( ul-pi-ai’nus ),  Domitius,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  the  tutor,  friend,  and  minister  of  the  Emperor 


Alexander  Severus,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and 
afterward  pnetorian  prefect.  Having  offended  the 
soldiery  by  his  reforms,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  and  murdered  him,  about  A.  D.  228.  His 
writings  on  law  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
excerpts  from  them  are  included  in  the  Digest. 

Ulster,  in  Ireland,  the  most  northern  of  the  4  prov¬ 
inces.  bounded  by  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
North  Channel,  and  the  provinces  of  Leincester  and 
Connaught.  Its  coasts  are  indented  by  great  arms  of 
the  sea,  such  as  Donegal  Bay,  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle, 
Belfast  Lough,  and  Dundrum  Bay ;  in  the  north  the 
country  is  hilly  and  rather  sterile,  but  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province  are  rich,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  flax,  grain,  fodder,  horses,  cattle,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese.  Ulster  is  the  seat  of  the  great  Irish 
textile  manufactures,  the  annual  value  of  the  liueus 
alone  being  about  $15,000,000.  The  people  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  Scotch  and  English  settlers  who  wTere  introduced 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  to  occupy  lands  confiscated  from 
the  original  Irish  owners  on  account  of  insurrectionary 
designs.  Although  the  two  races  have  intermixed, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  have  always  been  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Irish  people,  and  there  have 
been  many  bitter  feuds,  notably  the  Ulster  rebellion  of 
1041,  an  uprising  of  the  original  Irish  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers.  The  natives  who  retained  lands  were  often 
oppressed  by  their  stronger  neighbors,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  unsettled  leases,  consequent  on  so  general  and 
violent  a  change  of  ownership,  was  the  cause  of  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  system  which  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  recent  discussions  of  Irish  laud  tenure.  It 
provides  for  a  compensation  to  a  tenant  for  loss  on  quit¬ 
ting  land  which  he  has  held,  and  for  improvements, 
and  secures  facilities  to  tenants  in  securing  their  hold¬ 
ings.  Ulster  has  an  area  of  8,550  sq.  m.  It  is  divided 
into  9  counties :  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal, 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and 
Tyrone.  The  principal  towns  are  Belfast,  Londonderry, 
Enniskillen,  and  Lisburn.  Pop.  (1897)  1,595.400. 

l  ister,  in  Few  York,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  1,157  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  E.  by  the  Hudson  river.  Su rface  is  broken  by 
the  Catskill  and  Shawangunk  Mountains ;  soil,  suited 
for  grazing;  iron  ore,  limestone,  slate  and  flagging  are 
found.  Products.  Butter,  hay,  wool,  corn,  potatoes; 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially  grapes  and  berries.  Manuf. 
Verv  numerous  and  important.  Cap.  Kingston.  Pop. 
(1897  )  94,460. 

Ul'tima,  a.  [Lat.,  last.]  Most  distinct  or  remote; 
furthest;  last;  most  extreme  limit  or  reach. — U.  ratio. 
[Lat.]  The  final  reason,  argument,  or  resource. — 
U.  Thule,  or  Thule.  A  name  given  by  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles,  about  300  B.  C.,  to  a  vaguely  described  land 
lying  north  of  Scotland,  probably  the  Orkney  or  Shet¬ 
land  Islands,  although  its  exact  size  and  position  have 
been  under  discussion  almost  ever  since.  The  name 
has  come  to  be  used  figuratively  to  signify  any  little 
known  or  mythical  northern  region,  or  even  any  desire 
whose  fulfillment  seems  uncertain  and  distant. 

Umbrel'la>bir<l,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  curious  bird  ( Ceph- 
alopterus  omatus)  of  the  Chatterer  family  (Cotingidse), 
which  includes  a  large  number  of  tropical  South  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  noted  for  splendor  of  colors  and  strange  adorn¬ 
ments  in  their  plumage.  This  species  inhabits  the 
Amazonian  and  Orinocoan  forests,  is  of  the  size  of  a 
crow,  and  black  all  over,  with  metallic  reflections.  Its 
peculiarity  is  described  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  thus : 
“  The  crest  is  perhaps  the  most  fully  developed  and 
beautiful  of  any  bird  known.  It  is  composed  of  long 
slender  feathers  rising  from  a  contractile  skin  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  shafts  are  white,  and  the  plume 
glossy  blue,  hair-like,  and  curved  outward  at  the  tip. 
When  the  crest  is  laid  back  the  shafts  form  a  compact 
white  mass,  sloping  up  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
surmounted  by  the  dense  hairy  plumes.  Even  in  this 
position  it  is  not  an  inelegant  crest,  but  it  is  when  it  is 
fully  opened  that  its  peculiar  character  is  developed. 
The  shafts  then  radiate  on  all  sides,  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  reaching  in  front  beyond  and  below  the  top  of  the 
beak,  which  is  completely  hid  trom  view.  The  other 
singular  appendage  of  this  bird  is  the  neck-plume.  On 
examining  the  structure  of  this  plume,  it  is  found  not 
to  be  composed  of  feathers  only,  growing  from  the 
neck.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  loose ;  looser  and 
larger,  in  fact,  than  in  any  bird  I  know  of.  From  the 
lower  part  grows  a  cylindrical  fleshy  process  about  as 
thick  as  a  goose  quiil,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
From  this  grow  the  feathers  to  the  very  point,  thus  pro* 
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ducing  the  beautiful  cylindrical  plume  quite  detached 
from  the  breast,  and  forming  an  ornament  as  unique 
and  elegant  as  the  crest  itself.”  Another  species  (C. 
pendulUjer),  having  a  still  more  extraordinary  feath¬ 
ered  dewlap,  inhabits  western  Ecuador;  and  a  thiid 
(C.  glabricollis )  is  known  in  Costa  Rica,  in  which  the 
throat  is  reddish-orange,  and  the  dewlap  bare  of  feath¬ 
ers  except  at  the  extremity.  These  birds  are  near  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  strange  bell-bird,  or  campafiero,  of  South 
American  forests,  and  subsist  upon  a  mixed  diet  of  fruit 
aud  insects. 

Un'cas,  an  American  Indian  who  was  famous  in  the 
early  annals  of  New  England.  He  was  originally  a 
Pequod  (see  Peqtjod),  who,  with  liis  following,  revolted 
against  Sassacus  (about  1635),  and  formed  a  new  band, 
called  Mohegans,  after  the  ancient  name  of  the  tribe. 
He  acquired  considerable  power,  and,  with  great  fore¬ 
sight,  allied  himself  steadily  with  the  whites,  and 
shared  in  their  victories  over  the  Pequods  and  other 
tribes,  receiving  grants  of  conquered  territory.  This 
made  him  new  enemies  among  the  red  men,  by  whom 
he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  him.  This  led  to  his  attack¬ 
ing  his  old  allies,  the  Narragansetts,  and  in  1643  he 
overpowered  them  and  captured  their  chief,  Miantono- 
moh,  in  a  battle  that  took  place  near  Norwich,  Ct. 
The  English  authorities  at  Hartford  consented  that 
this  powerful  and  hitherto  friendly  chief  should  be 
savagely  put  to  death  by  Uncas,  and  a  monument  now 
marks  the  spot  on  Sachem’s  Plaiu,  north  of  Norwich, 
where  he  was  slain.  This  whole  episode  was  doubtless 
a  quarrel  fomented  by  the  English  in  the  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  the  red  nten  by  each  other’s  tomahawks. 
The  remainder  of  the  Narragansetts  continued  the 
struggle  for  some  years,  and  once  would  have  overcome 
Uncas  had  he  not  been  assisted  at  the  last  moment  by 
English  troops.  Thus  the  whites  played  one  against 
the  other.  He  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  a  great  age,  always  a  man  of  mental  force  as 
well  as  physical  power,  but  always  an  unregenerate 
savage.  He  died  in  1682,  and  is  buried  in  a  little  plot 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  known  as  the  royal  Mohegan 
buryiug-ground,  among  the  bones  of  ancestors  long 
antedating  his  momentous  career  and  the  coming  of 
Europeans.  He  was  the  “  hist  of  the  Mohicans,”  and 
as  such  became  the  hero  of  Cooper’s  novel ;  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Jackson  dedicated  the  granite  obelisk 
which  now  marks  his  grave. 

Un'tlerwood,  Francis  Henry,  author,  was  born  in 
Enfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1825 ;  is  widely  known  by  his 
Handbooks  of  English  and  American  Literature ,  which 
have  been  popular  school  text-books.  He  also  published 
Builders  o  f  the  American  Literature,  and  Handbook  of 
English  History,  and  biographies  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Whittier.  He  is  accredited  with  originating  the 
idea  of  starting  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  with  James  Russell 
Lowell  as  editor,  V.  himself  being  assistant  manager. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  (1852-541  ; 
clerk  of  the  Boston  Superior  Criminal  Court  (1850-70) ; 
consul  at  Glasgow  (1885),  and  consul  at  Edinburgh 
(1893) .  Died  Aug.  7,  1894. 

Un'<liilator,v  Tlio'ory.  (Physics.)  The  theory, 
now  universally  accepted,  that  light,  radiant  heat,  &c., 
are  forms  of  energy  propagated  through  the  ether  by  a 
wave-motion  imparted  to  the  ether  by  the  molecular 
vibrations  of  the  radiant  body.  The  ether,  specifically 
called  the  luminiferous  ether,  is  a  medium  presumed  to 
fill  all  space,  including  those  spaces  where  the  densest 
bodies  are  located.  Light  and  radiant  heat  travel 
through  it  by  undulations  of  immense  rapidity,  these 
undulations  being  spoken  of  as  waves,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  but  being  rather  disturbances  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  medium,  which  are  propagated  from 
point  to  point  by  a  continuous  motion,  the  particles 
vibrating  only  laterally,  while  the  motion  or  phase  of 
vibration  is  onward.  The  term  radiant  energy  is  de¬ 
vised  to  include  light,  radiant  heat,  and  electro-magnetic 
radiation,  each  of  which  is  considered  as  travelling  in 
the  ether  with  a  wave-motion  of  different  length  or  ra¬ 
pidity.  To  these  may  now  be  added  the  Roentgen, 
Hertzian,  and  other  waves,  each  of  which  manifests 
different  qualities.  Light  is  the  name  that  we  give  to 
those  waves  that  affect  the  eye,  and  are  visible  in  the 
spectrum ;  electricity  to  those  waves  that  are  manifest 
to  our  senses  in  the  electric  current,  and  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  transferring  power;  and  Roentgen  rays  to 
those  waves  that  proceed  from  the  Crookes  tube,  and 
are  changed  into  light  rays  by  fluorescent  substances. 
The  undulatory  theory  displaced  the  corpuscular  the¬ 
ory  of  Newton.  See  Lioht,  Electricity,  and  Roent¬ 
gen  Rays. 

ITiga'va.  an  unorganized  district  of  Canada,  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  region  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  north  of  Quebec,  except  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  which  belongs  to  Newfoundland.  Its  south¬ 
ern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  East  Main  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  rivers,  and  a  conventional  line  connecting  their 
sources  along  the  water-shed  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson  and  Ungava  Bays.  Ungava  Bay  is  a  deep 
southward  indentation  of  the  coast  of  Hudson  Strait, 
also  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  inland 
channel.  The  district  is  a  rolling  and  a  somewhat 
elevated  plain  of  Laurentian  gneiss — a  part  of  the 
most  ancient  frame  of  the  continent,  and  contains  a 
a  great  number  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps  among  the 
rocky  ridges.  The  land  is  generally  forested,  and  may 
yield  considerable  good  timber,  while  its  mineral  re¬ 
sources  may  prove  valuable.  The  soil  seems  to  be  fer¬ 
tile  where  it  has  been  examined  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  around  Ungava  Bay  the 
hills  are  barren  and  rocky,  aud  the  climate  precludes 


the  agriculture  possible  farther  south.  The  only  re¬ 
source  of  the  region  at  present  is  the  fisheries,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Hudson  Strait,  where  whales  abound,  por¬ 
poises  are  taken  in  immense  numbers  (at  Ungava  Bay, 
for  the  sake  of  their  oil  and  hides),  and  where  cod, 
whitefish,  trout,  <fcc.,  throng  in  extraordinary  numbers. 
Sparse  bands  of  Indians  dwell  on  the  southerly  coasts 
and  rivers,  and  the  region  of  Ungava  Bay  is  thinly 
inhabited  by  Eskimos.  For  these  a  few  small  posts  aud 
fisheries  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  maintained, 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  habitation. 

IJ'nicoi,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  196  sq.  m.  ; 
drained  by  Nolachucky  river.  Surface,  lugged  and 
mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  valleys  near  streams;  iron 
ore  abundant.  Cap.  Erwin.  Pop.  (1897)  4,840. 

Un'ion,  or  Union  City,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village 
of  Canadian  co.,  6  m.  from  Minco,  Indian  Territory. 
Pop.  (1897)  250. 

Union,  in  South  Dakota, an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Nebraska  and  Iowa;  area,  430  sq.  m.;  bounded  E.  by 
Big  Sioux  river  and  S.W.  by  Missouri  river.  Surface, 
rolling  prairie  and  woodlands;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Elk 
Point.  Pop.  (1895)  10,515. 

Union  City,  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Randolph  co.,  9  m.  E. 
of  Winchester,  has  hub  and  spoke,  aud  carriage  factories, 
manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  <ftc.  Trade  center  of  an 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1897)  3,450. 

Union  Uity,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Erie 
co.,  26  m.  S.E.  of  Erie ;  has  excellent  water-power  and 
important  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  2,425. 

Union  Uity,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Obion 
co.,  33  m.  N.  of  Trenton.  An  important  manufacturing 
point.  Pop.  (1897)  3,990. 

Uni'ted  Christians.  ( Eccles .)  An  organization 
first  announced  July  25,  1894,  by  its  founder,  John  C. 
Bateson,  M.  D.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Its  purposes  are 
announced  to  be  as  follows :  (1)  To  unite  all  Christian 
believers  regardless  of  sect  or  creed  for  mutual  benefit. 
(2)  To  encourage  people  to  study  the  Bible  and  obey 
the  laws  of  God.  (3)  To  bring  about  a  more  general 
and  cooperative  effort  for  the  advancement  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  throughout  the  world.  “  All  persons  who  desire 
to  honor  God  and  do  good  unto  their  fellow  men”  are 
eligible  to  membership. 

United  Greek  Church.  (Eccles.)  That  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church,  which,  while  in  general 
retaining  the  discipline,  rights,  liturgy,  and  customs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Its  origin  was  in  isolated  Greek  com¬ 
munities  upon  which  the  Church  of  Rome  brought  its 
influence  to  bear,  but  it  now  amounts  to  an  important 
fraction  of  the  wdiole  Greek  Church.  Submission  to 
papal  supremacy  was  usually  the  only  condition  of 
union ;  but  Rome  has  used  her  influence  further  when¬ 
ever  possible,  so  that  the  United  Greek  Church,  or  the 
“  Unia,”  as  it  is  called,  is  much  varied  in  its  rites  and 
discipline. 

UnitedStates  Marine'  Hos'pital  Ser'vice. 

See  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  Itlil'itary  Acad'emy.  See 

West  Point. 

Univer'sity  Extension.  (Educ.)  The  university 
extension  movement,  with  the  object  of  providing 
“means  of  higher  education  for  persons  of  all  classes 
and  both  sexes,  engaged  in  the  regular  occupations  of 
life,”  was  originated  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  in  1872  ;  Prof.  Stuart  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
to  several  women’s  clubs  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
they  were  received  so  enthusiastically  that  he  repeated 
them  to  various  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  gave  rise  to  the  university  extension  idea.  It  is 
carried  out  by  systematic  courses  of  lectures  aud  classes, 
taking  up  subjects  usually  taught  in  universities,  and 
followed  by  examinations  aud  the  granting  of  certifi¬ 
cates.  Centers  tor  the  work  are  chosen  and  grouped 
into  circuits,  which  agree  to  employ  the  same  lecturers, 
making  it  easier  to  obtain  the  best"  talent  in  places  re¬ 
mote  from  universities,  or  other  centers  of  thought. 
The  work  spread  throughout  England,  and  has  been 
taken  up  vigorously  in  the  U.  S.,  where  The  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  1890,  at  Philadelphia.  In  1894—95,  it  arranged 
for  over  1,000  lectures,  divided  into  courses  of  about  six 
lectures  each.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  other  so¬ 
cieties  have  been  formed,  which  cooperate  with  that  in 
Philadelphia,  and  their  work  is  so  thoroughly  orga¬ 
nized  that  almost  anyone  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
who  is  willing  to  give  a  little  time  to  study,  may  receive 
instruction  from  the  best  scholars  and  thinkers  in  any 
department  which  he  may  choose. 

University  Settlements.  (Social.)  Under  this 
name,  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  many  cities,  homes 
have  been  founded  where  educated  people  live  in 
neighborly  contact  with  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
try  by  example,  friendly  influence,  and  regular  instruc 
tion  to  spread  higher  ideas  of  life  and  of  citizenship. 
The  work  of  the  settlements  is  entirely  carried  on  by 
voluntary,  unpaid  residents,  only  the  head  worker 
receiving  a  salary.  The  policy  of  the  settlement  is 
almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  head  worker,  advised 
by  the  residents,  and  depends  upon  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  although  most 
of  the  settlements  are  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
University  Settlement  Society  or  other  philanthropic 
association.  The  university  settlement  movement 
arose  gradually  and  from  various  distinct  beginnings 
in  England,  between  I860  and  1880,  and  was  in  part  an 
outgrowth  of  the  university  extension  work.  Toynbee 
Hall,  a  settlement  in  memory  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  one 
of  the  early  workers  in  the  movement,  was  established 
in  Whitechapel,  London,  1885,  and  many  other  settle- 


I  ments  were  soon  founded  in  other  partsof  London,  and’ 
in  several  Scotch  cities.  In  1887,  The  Neighborhood' 
Guild,  an  organization  for  work  of  this  sort,  was 
founded  in  New  York  city,  and  was  merged  into  tlie- 
U nicer sity  Settlement  Society  in  1891.  There  are  now 
settlements  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
best  known  being  the  University  and  College  Settlement , 
New  York  city;  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Philadelphia 
College  Settlement,  and  Denison  House  and  Andover  House , 
Boston. 

Up'church,  John  Jorden,  organizer,  was  born  in 
Franklin  co.,  N.  C.,  March  26,  1822;  was  a  master 
mechanic,  employed  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western  Railroad,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  when  he 
organized  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and 
in  1868  formed  the  first  lodge  of  the  order.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  the  interests  of  the  society.  Died  Jan. 

18,  1887. 

Up'hani,  Thomas  Cogswell,  educator,  was  born  at 
Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  30,  1799;  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  of  Andover;  in  1825  was  appointed 
professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin,. 
and  filled  the  chair  until  1867,  when  he  retired  as  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus.  He  published  several  volumes  bearing 
upon  his  special  field  of  thought,  as  well  as  several 
works  of  a  religious  character.  Died  April  2,  1872. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  architect,  was  born  in  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  England,  Jan.  22,  1802;  removed  to  Aineiica 
about  1829,  and  followed  his  craft  as  builder  and  archi¬ 
tect.  He  became  known  for  liis  Gothic  church  struc¬ 
tures,  chiefly  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ;  among  them 
Trinity  steeple,  for  many  years  the  highest  building  in. 
America.  Died  Aug.  16,  1878. 

Up'son,  Anson  Judd,  educator  and  theologian,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  7,  1823 ;  educated  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College.  Between  1870  and  1880  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
except  for  this  period,  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  as 
a  college  professor.  In  1892  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Up'ton,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,140  sq.  m.  Unorgan¬ 
ized.  Pop.  (1890)  52. 

Urban'a.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Champaign  co.,  92 
m.  N.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  4,050. 

Urlmna,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co. 

Urbana.  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  42  m.  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  6,850. 

llrbana.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  former  cap  of 
Middlesex  co.,  84  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

U'sury.  n.  Although  originally  signifying  simply  in¬ 
terest,  or  a  rate  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  usury  now 
means  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
law.  In  the  United  States  this  is  governed  by  State- 
statutes,  which  name  a  certain  maximum  rate,  beyond 
which  interest  is  illegal,  and  in  most  cases  deprive  the 
lender  of  any  right  to  collect,  not  only  the  stipulated 
rate,  but,  in  many  cases,  even  the  principal  involved. 

The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  contract  was  made 
govern  in  such  cases;  but  these  laws  are  frequently 
changed.  In  most  of  the  States,  6  per  cent,  is  the  legal 
rate  ;  but  in  some  Southern  and  far  Western  States,  7 
or  8  per  cent,  may  be  charged  ;  and  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming,  10  or  12  percent.  The  maximum  rate 
in  nearly  all  the  States  is  10  per  cent,  or  less,  with  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  small  loans.  (See  Pawnbroking.) 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  usury  laws  varies  greatly,, 
several  States  enacting  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  inte¬ 
rest;  others  of  two  or  three  times  that  amount ;  others 
a  forfeiture  ot  the  principal,  or  fine  or  imprisonment,  as 
for  a  misdemeanor. 

Ute  Indians.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  the  principal  tribes, 
of  the  Shoshonean  stock  of  Indians,  inhabiting,  when 
first  known  to  Europeans,  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  present  States  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  last  name 
being  derived  from  the  early  and  proper  dissyllabic 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  They  were  fine,  athletic, 
intelligent,  well-to-do  Indians,  and  more  warlike  than 
the  rest  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes,  yet  never  were 
engaged  in  a  general  war  with  the  whites,  although 
a  local  uprising  in  northwestern  Colorado  in  1875 
nearly  precipitated  one.  This  peace  policy  was  dim 
largely  to  the  wise  influence  of  their  later  head  chief,. 
Ouray,  who  governed  them  during  the  time,  between 
1865  and  1880,  when  mining,  railway  construction,  and 
industrial  development  were  most  rapidly  invading 
and  changing  their  mountain  haunts,  and  who  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  inevitable  restrictions  to  follow. 

In  1873  began  that  collecting  of  these  Indians  into 
reservations  which  has  proceeded  with  ever  narrowing 
limits  until  the  present  time,  when  most  of  them  are 
gathered  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Utah,  and  all 
that  remain  perhaps  number  5,000  souls,  none  of  whom 
have  made  much  progress  toward  civilization.  The 
term  Ute  appears  in  combination  with  several  other 
allied  and  neighboring  tribes,  as  the  Pai-Utes,  of  the 
Colorado  Valley  in  Utah  and  northwestern  Arizona; 
the  Gosiutes,  of  northwestern  Utah,  and  others. 

Uteil'sil.  m.  [Fr.  ustensile,  or  ntensile,  from  I.at.  uten- 
silis,  fit  for  use.]  That  which  is  useful,  or  necessary  for 
use  ; — specifically,  an  instrument  for  any  use,  such  as 
the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  or  the  tools  of  a  trade ;  an 
implement. 

U'terine,  a.  [Lat.  uterinus,  from  uterus,  the  womb.} 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  womb ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  uterus. — Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  I 
having  a  different  father;  as,  a  uterine  brother  or  sister. 

Uterugestat ion  (-ta'shun),  n.  (Died.)  Pregnancy. 

U'terus,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  womb. 

U'trecht  Vel'vct.  (Fabrics.)  A  plush  woven  from 
goat’s-hair,  and  used  in  upholstery,  and  for  the  linings, 
of  carriages,  &c.  , 
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Y(ve,)  the  twenty-second  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and 
properly  a  consonant,  beiDg  placed  before  vowels, 
as  in  vacant,  vibrate,  venal,  &c.  It  is  formed  by  tne 
junction  of  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  with  a 
gentle  expiration.  It  is  the  middle  labial  aspirate,  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  relation  to /that/)  does  to  b.  The  letters 
u  and  v  had  always  two  distinct  sounds,  but  they  had 
only  one  form  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  16th  century  that  the 
two  letters  came  to  be  definitely  distinguished.  The 
Romans  probably  pronounced  v  like  our  w,  which 
would  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being  no  win  their 
language.  In  German,  v  has  the  sound  of/,  and  w  of  v. 
V  is  interchangeable  with  b  and  m,  and  also  with  /.  As 
a  numeral,  it  denotes  5,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (V) 
500.  V.R.  among  the  Romans  stood  for  Uli  Roga,  “  As 
you  desire;”  in  Great  Britain,  V.R.  signifies  Victoria 
Regina.  “  Queen  Victoria.”  In  music  V.  stands  for  violin, 
and  V.V.  for  violins.  —  See  also  Abbreviations. 

Va.  n.  imper.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  Proceed;  goon;  continue. 
Vital.  [Du. ;  corresponding  to  the  Hottentot  name  A'v- 
Gariep,  yellow,]  a  South  African  river,  the  chief  affluent 
of  the  Orange  River,  which  it  joins  in  about  24°  E.  Eon. 
The  discovery'  of  diamonds  on  its  banks  was  made  in 
1867,  and  in  the  following  years  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  flocked  to  the  fields.  These  lie  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  a  territory  north  of  Cape  Colony,  known  as 
Griqua  Laud  West,  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
discovery,  the  unsettled  nature  of  its  government  and 
turbulent  population,  was  annexed  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in  1871.  The  mining  has  now  become  a  settled 
industry,  with  its  accompaniment  of  a  fine  population 
and  rapidly  growing  towns.  The  fields  extend  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  Vaal  River  and  its  tributary  the  Mod- 
der.  The  largest  diamond  found  to  this  day  weighed 
more  than  200  carats. 

Vacancy,  (vd'kan-se,)  n.  [Fr.  vacance,  from  Lat.  va- 
cans  —  vaco,  to  be  empty  or  void.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  empty  or  vacant ;  —  hence,  leisure ;  listlessness  ; 
intermission. —  That  w'hich  is  vacant;  as,  (1.)  Vacuity  ; 
empty  space  ;  as,  to  fix  one's  eyes  on  vacancy.  (2.)  Gap ; 
chasm  ;  hiatus;  blank;  any  space  between  bodies  or 
things  ;  as,  a  vacancy  between  words  or  between  build¬ 
ings. —  Time  of  leisure  or  unoccupation  ;  period  of  inter¬ 
mission  ;  vacation  ;  as,  I  have  scarce  a  minute’s  vacancy. 
—  Place  or  office  unfilled  or  without  an  incumbent  ;  as, 
a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury  department. 

Ta'cant,  a.  Empty  ;  not  filled  ;  void  of  every  substance 
except  air;  as,  a  vacant  house.  —  Hence,  free;  unen¬ 
cumbered  ;  unengaged  with  business  or  care ;  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  as,  vacant  time.  —  Not  filled  or  occupied  with  an 
incumbent  or  possessor ;  as,  a  vacant  throne. —  Thought¬ 
less  ;  void  of  reflection ;  not  occupied  with  study  or 
meditation  ;  indicating  want  of  thought  or  intelligence; 
as,  a  vacant  face,  a  vacant  mind 
(Law.)  Having  no  heir,  claimant,  inheritor,  or  occu¬ 
pier  ;  as,  a  vacant  estate. 

Vacant  succession.  (Law.)  An  inheritance  for  which 
the  heirs  are  unknown. 

Va'cautly,  adv.  In  a  vacant  manner;  emptily. 
Ya'ca  .Station,  in  California,  a  village  of  Solano 

CO. 

Va'eate.  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaquer,  from  Lat.  vaco,  vacatum .] 
To  make  empty,  void,  or  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of 
and  leave  destitute ;  as,  to  vacate  an  office  or  dignity. — 
To  annul ;  to  make  of  no  authority  or  validity ;  as,  to 
vacate  a  charter. 

Vacation,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr., from  Lat.  vacatio.]  Act 
of  making  vacant  or  void,  orof  rendering  of  no  validity ; 
as.  the  vacation  of  a  commission.  —  Leisure  ;  freedom 
from  care,  interruption,  or  embarrassment,  (r.)  —  In¬ 
termission  of  a  stated  employment,  proceeding,  or  office ; 
rest. — Hence,  especially, ( 1 .)  In  termission  of  j udicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  the  spaceof  time  between  the  end  of  one  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next;  as,  the  Long  Vacation. 
(2.)  The  intermission  of  the  curriculum  of  study  of  a 
university,  a  college,  or  other  seminary,  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  recess  ;  as,  the  midsummer  vacation.  (3.) 
The  time  when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant. 
Va'eaville,  in  California,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  So¬ 
lano  co.,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Suisun  city. 

Vaccina,  Vaccinia,  (vak-si'na,)  n.  Cow-pox. 


ficial  production  of  a  disease  known  as  the  cow-pox,  by 
inserting  some  of  the  matter  of  the  disease  under  the 
skin,  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  against  the  incom¬ 
parably  more  severe  disease  called  small-pox.  For 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  V.,  see  Jenner.  The 
great  advantage  of  V.  over  inoculation  is,  that  it  only 
produces  a  slight  disorder,  which  is  attended  with  no 
risk,  and  not  communicable  except  by  direct  engrafting. 
By  inoculation  the  virus  and  the  disease  is  conveyed 
wherever  it  is  used,  and  the  country  filled  with  con¬ 
tagion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  vaccine  matter  is 
used,  the  contagion  of  small-pox  need  never  come,  and 
if  rightly  used,  it  affords  the  means  of  perhaps  eradi¬ 
cating  this  most  loathsome  pestilence  from  every  well- 
regulated  community.  The  operation  is  usually  per¬ 
formed  by  making  an  oblique  puncture  through  the 
epidermis, and  introducing  a  portion  of  the  virus  on  the 
point  of  the  lancet  or  needle.  If  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  a  small  inflamed  spot  is  discernible  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  This  increases  in  size,  becomes 
hard  and  elevated,  and  about  the  sixth  day  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  may  be  distinguished  in  the  centre. 
About  the  eighth  day,  when  the  pustule  is  fully  formed, 
the  constitutional  effects  begin  to  appear, —  headache, 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  which  gradually  subside 
in  one  or  two  days.  Afterwards  the  fluid  dries  up,  and 
a  dark-brown  scab  forms,  which  remains  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  on  disappearing  leaves  a  depression.  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  effects  of  V.  are  perma¬ 
nent,  or  whether  they  disappear  after  a  certain  time.  The 
majority  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter  opinion,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  recommending  that  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  should  be  re-vaccinated 
on  attaining  maturity.  From  the  operation  being  im¬ 
perfectly  performed,  or  from  other  causes  not  well 
understood,  V.  does  not  in  all  cases  afford  absolute  im¬ 
munity  from  the  disease;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  usually  in  a  mitigated  form. 

Vac'cinator,  Yac'cinist,  n.  One  who  practises 
vaccination. 

Vaccinia'c ere,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Cranberry  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Cinclionales.  Diag.  Epigy- 
nous  stamens  and  anthers  opening  by  pores.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  remarkable  for  their  astringent 
leaves  and  bark,  and  for  their  edible  subacid  fruits. 
There  are  about  200  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  globe;  they  are  comprised  in  13 
genera.  See  Vaccinium. 

Vaccinium,  (vat  -sin’-,)  n.(Bot.)  The  typical  gen.  of  the 
ord.  Vacciniace.se.  They  are  heath-like  shrubs,  dispersed 
through  a  very  wide 
area  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  mountainous 
districts  or  wet  heathy 
places.  Among  the  N. 

American  species  are : 

I",  virgatum,  the  Blue 
Whortleberry,  which 
yields  sweet  berries  of  a 
bluish-black  color;  V. 
stamineum,  the  Deer- 
berry,  the  berries  of 
which  are  largo,  bitter, 
and  of  a  greenish-white 
color ;  and  V.  Pennsylva- 
nicum(or  V.tenellum),  the 
common  Low  Blue-ber¬ 
ry  (Fig.  2560),  found  in 
thickets  and  pastures  in 
hard  soils,  and  common 
from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  low  under-shrub, 
6-12'  high,  growing  in  dense  patches;  flowers  reddish- 
white;  bracts  mostly  colored;  berries  large,  blue,  sweet 
and  nutritious.  Among  the  best  known  European  species 
are  V.  myrtillus,  which  yields  the  edible  Bilberry  or 
Blackberry  ;  V.  uliginosum,  the  Bog  or  Black  Whortle¬ 
berry;;  and  V.  vitis-idsea,  the  Red  Whortleberry  or  Cow¬ 
berry. 

Vaccine,  (vdk’sin,)  a.  [Fr.  vaccin.']  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  cows;  relating  to  vaccination;  as,  the 
vaccine  disease. 


Fig.  2560.  —  low  blue-berrt. 

( V.  Pennsylvanicum.) 


Vaccinate,!),  a.  [Fr.  vacciner;  from  Lat.  caeca,  a  cow.]  Vache  Island,  (vash,)  in  the  W.  Indies,  off  the  S.  of 
To  inoculate  with  the  cow-pox  by  means  of  a  virus!  Havti,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Aux  Cayes,  10  m.  long  and  3  broad. 


taken  or  derived  from  cows,  and  called  vaccine  matter. 
Vaccination,  (vak-si-nd'shun,)  n.  (Med.)  The  art! 


Vacher,  (vdsh-a’,)  n.  [From  Fr.  vache,  a  cow.]  A  stock- 
keeper  or  herdsman.  (Local  U.  S.) 


Vach'ery,  n.  A  pen  for  cattle;  also,  a  dairy. 

VacilIancy,(u2s'tWaji-se,)».  Quality  of  being  vacillant. 

Vacillant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacillare.]  Vacillating; 
fluctuating ;  wavering. 

Vacillate,  ( vds'il-lat ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaciller .]  To  move 
one  way  or  the  other ;  to  reel  or  stagger  ;  as,  a  vacillat¬ 
ing  gait.  —  To  waver  ;  to  fluctuate  in  mind,  purpose,  or 
opinion;  to  be  unsteady  or  inconstant;  as,  a  vacillating 
man. 

Vacilla'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacillatio .]  A  moving 
one  way  and  the  other;  a  wavering;  a  reeling  or  stag¬ 
gering.  —  Inconstancy  or  fluctuation  of  mind ;  unsteadi¬ 
ness;  change  from  one  object  to  another;  as, vacillation 
of  purpose. 

Vacu  ity,  n.  [Fr.  vacuiU:  Lat.  vacuitas.]  State, 
quality,  or  condition  of  being  vacuous;  emptiness;  a 
state  of  being  unfilled.  —  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied, 
or  occupied  with  an  invisible  fluid  only;  void  ;  vacuum. 
— Nihility;  inanity.  (R.) 

Vacuous,  (vdk'yu-iis,)  a.  Empty:  void;  unfilled. 

Vac'uousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vacuous. 

Vacuum,  (vak'yu-um,)n.  [Lat.]  (Phys.)  A  space  de¬ 
void  of  all  matter.  Whether  there  be  any  such  thing  in 
nature  as  an  absolute  FI,  or  whether  the  universe  be 
completely  full,  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  dis¬ 
putes  among  philosophers  in  all  ages.  The  ancients  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  V.  coacervatum  and  a  V.  interspersum,  or 
disseminatum.  By  the  former  they  understood  a  place 
destitute  of  matter,  such  as  would  exist  if  God  were  to 
annihilate  all  the  air  and  other  bodies  within  the  walls 
of  a  chamber ;  by  the  latter  they  designated  the  space 
supposed  to  be  naturally  interspersed  in  and  among 
bodies,  and  in  the  interstices  between  different  bodies. 
Until  recently  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  could  be 
produced  was  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  or  the  space 
above  the  mercury  in  the  barometric  tube.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  nature  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  that  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  air-pump  can  never  be  perfect, 
since  some  air  must  remain  in  the  receiver  however 
long  the  process  be  continued.  A  more  Complete  vacuum 
can  be  produced  by  filling  the  receiver  with  carbonic 
acid  and  introducing  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  ;  the  re¬ 
ceiver  then  being  exhausted  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
air-pump,  the  potash  will  absorb  most  of  the  remaining 
carbonic  acid.  The  Sprengel  pump  is  a  very  efficient 
vacuum-producing  apparatus.  In  this  mercury  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  a  long  tube  of  narrow-bore,  and 
carries  with  it  the  air  from  a  vessel  connected  by  a  side 
tube  with  the  vertical  tube.  The  highest  vacuum 
obtainable  with  the  air-pump  is  150  times  the  millionth 
of  an  atmosphere,  while  with  the  Sprengel  pump  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  vacuum  of  -005  of  the  millionth  of 
an  atmosphere.  See  Barometer,  Pimp,  and  Geissler’s 
Tubes. 

Vacuum  Tubes.  See  Geissler’s  Tubes. 

Vacle-inecum,  (vd-de-me’kum,)  n.  [Lat.,  go  with  me.] 
A  manual;  that  which  a  person  carries  with  him  for 
guidance  or  reference. 

Va'dium,n.  [From  Lat.  vadari,  to  bind.]  (Law.)  Bail; 
security ;  pledge;  guaranty. 

Vag  abond,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vagabundus,  wander¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.]  Driven  to  and  fro;  floating  about  with¬ 
out  any  particular  direction;  as,  “  By  envious  winds 
blown  vagabond.'"  (Milton.)  —  Wandering  to  and  fro; 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any  settled  habita¬ 
tion;  as,  a  vagabond  life. 

— n.  A  vagrant ;  a  bummer ;  one  who  wauders  from  town  to 
town  or  from  place  to  place  illegally,  having  no  certain 
habitation,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  generally  without 
the  means  of  honest  livelihood. 

Vag'abmidage.  Vagabondism,  n.  [Fr.]  State 

or  condition  of  being  a  vagabond. 

Vag'abondize,  v.  a.  To  act  the  vagabond;  to  loaf 
about. 

Vaga  ry,  n.  [Fr.  vaguer  =  Lat.  vagor,  to  wander.]  A 
wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a  whim;  a 
capricious  frolic. 

Vagina.  (-ji-,)n. ;  pi.  Vagin.e.  [Lat.,  a  sheath.]  (Anat.) 
One,  and  the  largest,  of  the  female  passages,  leading  to 
the  uterus.  It  extends  from  the  vulva,  or  external  parts, 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  being  composed  of  a  firm 
corrugated  membrane,  is  capable  of  considerable  elon¬ 
gation.  These  circular  corrugations,  or  rugae,  which  at 
one  time  of  life  are  a  collateral  sign  of  virginity,  disap¬ 
pear  after  many  labors,  when  the  passage  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  from  the  vulva  to  the  os  uteri.  A  thin, 
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Arm  membrane  extends  almost  completely  across  the 
vagina,  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  uterus,  but  allowing 
the  periodical  secretion  to  escape  from  it  by  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  opening  below ;  this  membrane  is  called  the  hymen, 
and  oniy  exists  before  marriage.  The  vagina  is  subject  to 
many  diseases,  particularly  to  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  weakening  discharges,  gleets,  &c.  It  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  prolapsus,  or  a  falling  down,  especially  in  deli¬ 
cate  females  who  have  had  many  children  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  In  such  cases  injections  of  oak-bark,  gall-nuts, 
or  other  astringents  are  necessary,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  pad  or  pessary  to  support  the  passage  when 
restored  to  its  proper  situation. 

(But.)  The  leaf-stalk  of  those  plants  in  which  this 
part  becomes  thin  and  rolls  round  the  stem,  to  which  it 
then  forms  a  sheath,  as  in  grasses. 

(Arch.)  The  part  of  a  terminus  out  of  which  the 
statue  seems  to  issue. 

Vaginal,  ( vaj -,)  a.  Resembling  a  sheath  or  scabbard  ; 
pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  vagina  or  sheath. 

(Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  vagina. 
Vaginant,  Vagiiiate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  sheathing  or  investing. 

Va'grancy,  Va'graiitness,  n.  [From  vagrant .]  A 
state  of  wandering  from  place  to  place  without  a  settled 
home ;  the  life  and  condition  of  wandering  beggars, 
rogues,  vagabonds,  Sic. 

Va'grant,  a.  [0.  Eng.  vagarant,  strolling,  from  Lat. 
vagor .]  Wandering  from  place  to  place  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  or  settled  habitation. — Unsettled;  moving  without 
any  certain  course  or  direction  ;  as,  vagrant  impulses. 
r—n.  A  stroller  ;  an  idle  wanderor  ;  a  vagabond  ;  a  sturdy 
beggar;  one  who  has  no  settled  dwelling,  or  who  does 
not  abide  in  it.  See  Beggar. 

Va'grantly,  adv.  In  a  vagrant  or  unsettled  manner. 
Vague,  ( vag ,)  a.  (com.  vaguer  ;  superl.  vaguest.)  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  vagus,  wandering.]  Unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  unde¬ 
termined;  indefinite;  ambiguous;  as,  a  vague  idea. — 
Unauthorized;  proceeding  from  no  known  or  substan¬ 
tial  source  ;  as,  vague  hearsay. 

Vaguely,  a.  In  a  vague  or  uncertain  manner. 
Vague'ness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
vague. 

Vaigatch',  or  Vaigatz,  an  island  of  N.  Russia,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Vaigatch  ;  Lat. 
70°  25'  N.,  Lon.  59°  10'  E.  It  is  95  m.  long  and  05  broad. 
Tail',  n.  See  Veil. 

Vailes,  in  Alabama, a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. 

Vain,  a.  (comp,  vainer;  superl.  vainest.)  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  vanus,  void,  empty.]  Unreal;  empty;  deficient; 
worthless;  unsatisfying;  not  possessing  real  substance 
or  importance. — Fruitless  ;  wanting  in  force  or  efiicacy  ; 
ineffectual ;  as,  a  vain  attempt.  —  Showy  ;  ostentatious  ; 
ornate.  —  Conceited  ;  puffed  up  ;  proud  of  petty  things, 
or  of  trifling  accomplishments;  elated  with  self-esteem, 
or  with  the  possession  of  things  more  showy  than  use¬ 
ful  or  valuable. 

In  vain,  to  no  good  eud  or  purpose  ;  ineffectual ;  with¬ 
out  advantage  or  success ;  as,  to  labor  in  vain.  —  To 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  to  speak  of  the  Almighty 
in  terms  of  levity  or  profanity. 

Vainglo'rious,  a.  Vain  to  excess  of  one’s  own  ac¬ 
complishments  or  achievements;  elated  beyond  due 
bounds  ;  boastful  ;  feeling  or  indicating  vainglory  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  vanity  ;  as,  a  vainglorious  man. 
Vaing’lo'ry,  n.  Exclusive  vanity,  excited  by  a  sense 
of  selt-importauce,  or  by  the  measure  of  one’s  own  ac¬ 
complishments  or  achievements;  empty  pride;  undue 
elation  of  mind  ;  pomposity. 

Vain'ly,  adv.  In  a  vain,  fruitless,  or  ineffectual  man¬ 
ner;  to  no  purpose;  as,  you  vainly  attempt  to  dissuade 
me.  —  Proudly;  arrogantly;  vauntingly;  boastingly; 
with  vanity;  as,  she  thiuks  vainly  of  her  own  attrac¬ 
tions. — Idly  ;  foolishly  ;  as,  h a  vainly  expects  to  succeed. 
Vain'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vain ;  vanity. 
Vair,  n.  (Her.)  See  Fur. 

Taisya,  (vis-,)  n.  See  Caste. 

Valais,  (val-ai',)  (The,)  a  canton  in  the  S.of  Switzerland, 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Berne,  and  Freiburg,  and 
in  another  direction  by  Savoy  aud  the  Lake  bt  Geneva; 
area.  1,665  square  miles.  Desc.  It  lies  in  the  direction 
of  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
its  length  being  about  100  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth 
from  25  to  30.  It  is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland, 
watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  Rhone,  and  bordered 
on  the  north,  as  on  the  south,  by  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Europe — the  Pennine  and  the  Bernese  Alps.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  The  V. 
opens  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  connected  by 
great  high-roads,  and  now  by  railway,  with  the  other 
parts  of  French  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  Grimsel 
and  Gemmi  passes  connect  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley 
with  German  Switzerland;  and  the  passes  of  Great  St. 
Bernard  and  Simplon  connect  it  with  Italy.  V.  is  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  canton.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  aud  Lower ;  in 
the  first  the  German,  and  in  the  second  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  13  dizains,  each  of  which  has  a  council  of 
members  elected  by  all  citizens  over  18  years  of  age, 
each  council  sending  4  deputies  to  a  diet,  in  which  the 
legislative  power  is  vested.  The  diet  has  an  executive, 
composed  of  5  members,  elected  annually.  Cap.  Sion. 
,  Pop.  (1897)  108,810. 

Val'ance,  Val'ence,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  slavaler,  to 
hang  or  fall  down.]  The  drapery  depending  from  a  bed, 
window,  Ac.;  especially,  the  hangings  around  a  bedstead, 
from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 

Valatie,  (val'a-tee,)  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  20  m.  8.E.  of  Albany. 

Valcoiii'.  (val-knor',)  in  New  York,  an  island  in  Lake 
Champlain,  6  m.  S.  of  Plattsburg. 


Vat  de  Penas,  ( val  dai pain'yas,)  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Jabalon,  33  m.  from  Ciudad-Real.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines.  Pop.  10,788. 

Val'des,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  Lat.  50°  N.,  Lon.  125°  2'  W. 

Valdiv'ia,  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of  Chili,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Valdivia  river,  9  in.  from 
the  sea.  Founded  in  1551,  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Araucauians  in  1590,  and.  in  1837,  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake.  The  harbor  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  bay, 
formed  by  the  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the  strongest  from 
its  natural  position,  and  the  most  capacious  of  any  of 
the  ports  in  the  South  Pacific;  Lat.  39°  48'  S.,  Lon.  73° 
19'  30"  W.  Pop.  2,000. 

Taldos'ta,  ill  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lowndes 
co.,  157  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Vale,  n.  [Fr.  vallee,  val,  from  Lat.  vallis .]  A  valley  ;  a 
dale  ;  a  tract  of  low  ground,  or  of  land  between  hills  or 
mountains. — A  small  trough  or  canal,  to  carry  oil' water; 
a  dale. 

Valedic'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  vale,  adieu,  and  dico,  to 
speak.]  A  bidding  farewell;  a  farewell;  an  adieu. 

Valedicto'rian,  n-  One  who  pronounces  a  valedictory 
address;  — especially,  in  American  colleges,  the  student 
who  pronounces  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  annual 
commencement. 

Valedic'tory,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  suitable,  or  de¬ 
signed,  for  a  taking  leave;  as,  a  valedictory  address. 

— n.  An  oration  or  address  spoken  at  commencement,  in 
American  colleges,  by  one  of  the  class  whose  members 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  take  their 
leave  of  the  college,  and  of  each  other. 

Valeggio,  (va-lij'o.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  7  m. 
from  feschiera.  It  has  a  fortified  bridge,  about  550 
yards  long,  defended  by  lofty  towers.  Pop.  4,620. 

Valcil'<,*a,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  90  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 
— A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Una,  in  the  Atlantic,  10  m.  N.  of  Cayru;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 
— A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Piauhy,  56  m.  N.E.  of  Oeiras; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Valenjjay,  (va-lain'sai,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Iudre,  on  the  Nahon,  25  m.  from  Chateauroux ;  pop. 
4,516. 

Valeil'cia,  in  New  Mexico,  a  W.  cent.  co. ;  area,  8,900 
sq.m.  Surface,  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges; 
heavily  timbered;  soil,  fertile  when  irrigated.  Cap. 
Los  Lunas.  Pop.  (1890)  13,876. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  80  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Valencia,  in  Venezuela,  a  lake  in  the  dept,  of  Caracas, 
2  m.  E.  of  Valencia  city,  22  m.  long,  and  6  m.  broad.  It 
contains  numerous  islands.  —  A  city  in  the  dept,  of  Ca¬ 
racas  ;  Lat.  10°  12'  N.,  Lon.  67°  55'  VV. ;  pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Valencia,  (va-len'she-a,)  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  E. 
of  Spain,  extending  in  an  oblong  form  from  N.  to  S., 
with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Castilian  provinces  on 
the  other.  It 
now  forms  the 
provs.  of  Ali¬ 
cante,  Valencia, 
and  Castellon- 
de-  la-  P  1  a  n  a. 

United  area, 

7,680  sq.  m. 

Desc.  Moun¬ 
tainous  in  the 
N.W.,  but  in 
the  centre  fer¬ 
tile  and  well 
watered,  with 
extensive  rice- 
grounds  in  the 
neighbor  hood 
of  Lake  Albu- 
f  e  r  a.  Rivers. 

The  Xucar,  the 
Segura,  and  the 
Guadalqui  vi  r, 
are  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Products. 

Grapes,  olives, 
oranges,  figs, 
maize,  wheat, 
wine,  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  and  rice. 

The  sugar-cane 
is  also  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and,  with 
the  silk  and 
hemp,  yields 
val  u  a  b  1  e  re¬ 
turns.  Min.  Salt,  marble,  and  potter’s  clay. 

Valencia,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  and  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport,  3  m.  from  the  sea.  in 
an  open  plain, on  the  Guadalquivir,  here  crossed  by  five 
wide  bridges:  Lat.  39°  28'  N  .  Lon.  0°  24'  W.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rampart  pierced  by  eight  gateways  (Fig. 
2562),  but  its  citadel  is  small  anil  ill-fortified,  and  does 
not  even  command  the  town.  The  interior,  far  from 
meriting  the  eulogium  of  Mariana,  or  the  flattering 
epithet  of  “Valencia  la  Bella,”  consists  of  narrow  and 
winding  streets,  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes,  in 
many  of  which  there  are  no  thoroughfares.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  churches  and  convents,  with  several 
hospitals,  besides  public  buildings  less  remarkable  for 
elegance  than  for  antiquity  aud  profuse  decoration.  It 
is  the  see  ot  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme 
court  of  justice.  The  university  was  founded  in  1209, 
and  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  course  of  study  is 
antiquated.  It  has  70  professors,  and  a  library  of  up¬ 


wards  of  15,000  volumes.  Its  academies  are  also  nu¬ 
merous,  and  it  has  a  seminary  for  nobles.  Manuf.  Silk, 
linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather.  Valencia  tiles 
for  flooring,  glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  paper. 


Fig.  2562.  —  the  serranos  gate,  (Valencia.) 


Valencia.  Valen'tia,  n.  A  kind  of  mixed  stuff  fo* 

vests  or  waistcoats. 

Valen'cia  <le  Alcanta'ra.  [Probably  the  ancient 

Contrasta.)  A  small,  but  strongly  fortified,  town  of 
Spain,  on  a  height  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  27  m. 
from  Alcantara;  pop.  5,300. 

Valeiicia'na,  in  Mexico,  a  town  and  silver-mine  in 
Guanauato,  a  few  m.  N.  of  Guanauato  city. 

Valenciennes,  (va-lain'se-en,)  a  fortified  city  of 
France,  dept.  Not’d,  on  the  Scheldt,  25  nt.  from  Lille.  A 
famous  kind  of  lace  is  made  here,  as  well  as  fine-woven 
fabrics  and  gauzes.  Pop.  25,878 

Valens,  Flavius,  (vai’lens,)  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
the  son  of  Gratian,  and  became  the  colleague,  in  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  his  brother  Valen- 
tinian,  in  364.  A  zealous  Arian,  he  violently  persecuted 
the  orthodox  bishops.  He  forced  the  Goths  to  make 
peace,  but  imprudently  suffered  them  to  settle  in  Thrace, 
where  they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  barbarians, 
and  the  w'ar  being  renewed,  he  marched  against  them, 
but  was  totally  defeated  near  Adrianople.  His  soldiers 
carried  him  to  his  tent,  which  the  barbarians  set  on  fire, 
the  emperor  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Valentia,  (va-len'she-a,)  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  S.  of  Dingle  Bay.  This  place 
was  the  starting-point,  on  the  European  side,  of  the 
first  and  second  Atlantic  cables.  Ext.  6  in.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  2;  Lat.  51°  55' 8"  N.,  Lon.  10°  19'  W. 

Yal'enline.  n.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St 
Valentine’s  day  :  as,  “And  birds  had  drawn  their  valen¬ 
tines.''’ (Sir  H.  Wntton.) — A  letter,  or  poetical  effusion, 
replete  with  compliments  or  amorous  expressions,  sent 
by  one  young  person  to  another  on  St.  Valentine's  day, 
or  the  14th  of  February,  a  day  sacred  to  St.  Valentine, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  put  to  death  at  Rome 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  custom  of  sending  val¬ 
entines  on  this  day  is  very  ancient,  but  there  is  no  cir¬ 
cumstance,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  life  of  the  saint, 
from  which  it  could  have  originated.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  old  notion  that  “birds  choose  their  mates,  and 
couple  on  this  day.” 

Valentiniau,  (vdl-en-tin’yan.)  The  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors:  —  Valentinian  (Flavius)  I.,  elder 
brother  of  Valens,  and  son  of  Count  Gratian,  was  born 
in  Pannonia  321,  and  succeeded  after  the  death  of  Jo-  i 
vian.  364.  He  gave  the  Eastern  empire  to  his  brother, 
and  having  defeated  the  Alemanui  and  the  Quadi,  died 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  375.  —  Valentinian  (Flavius)  II.,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  troops,  and  his  brother.  Gratian,  at  once  ceded 
Italy  to  him.  The  latter,  shortly  after,  was  vanquished 
by  Maximus,  and  Valentinian  would  also  have  lost  his 
throne  but  for  the  timely  help  of  Theodosius.  Emperor 
of  the  East,  who  put  Maximus  to  death,  and  left  Valeu- 
tinian  master  of  the  whole  Western  empire,  lie  was 
strangled  by  order  of  his  rebellious  general,  Arbogastes, 
392.  —  Valentinian  (Pi.acidus)  III.,  became  emperor  at 
the  age  of  six,  in  425,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
Placidia.  He  was  assassinated  in  455. 

Valeiitin'ian,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  the  2d  cen¬ 
tury,  being  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics:  —  so  named  from 
Valentinus,  their  founder,  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  was 
excommunicated  in  140.  and  l>.  160,  after  boldly  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  spread  of  his  tenets  in  Syria. 

Valenza.  ( va-lain’tza ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  7 
m.  from  Alessandria,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Po.  It  is 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  Pop.  8,712. 

Val'erate,  Vale'rianate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  valeric  acid  with  a  base. 

Vale'rian,  n.  [From  Lat.  v alert,  to  be  strong,  power¬ 
ful;  in  allusion  to  its  medicinal  virtues.]  (Bot.)  SeeVA-  i 
leriana. 
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Vale  rian,  (Valerianus  Publius  Lucinius,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  B.  abt.  100.  was  proclaimed  after  the  death  of 
Gallus,  253.  He  was  defeated  in  the  East  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  260. 

Valeria'iia,  n.  (hot.)  The  Valerian,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Valerianacese .  The  root  of  V.  officinalis,  a,  plant 
common  in  ditches  and  damp  places  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  sparingly  so  in  N.  America  (Fig.  2563),  is  the 
officinal  F.  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  much  employed 
as  a  nervous  excit¬ 
ant  and  antispas- 
modic.  There  are 
three  officinal  prep¬ 
arations,  viz.,  the 
Infusion,  the  Tinc¬ 
ture,  and  the  Am- 
moniated  Tincture, 

In  large  doses,  Y. 
produces  considera¬ 
ble  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system, 
as  headache,  verti¬ 
go,  and  even  tempo¬ 
rary  blindness.  In 
average  doses  —  as, 
for  example,  in  from 
one  to  two  ounces 
of  the  infusion,  and 
from  half  a  drachm 
to  two  drachms  of 
either  of  the  tinc¬ 
tures —  it  is  a  very 
efficacious  remedy  i  n 
those  severe  cases 
of  hysteria  which 
closely  simulate  epi¬ 
lepsy,  and  in  chorea. 

As  some  of  the  salts 
of  valerianic  acid  — 
viz., the  valerianates 
of  soda,  zinc,  ammo¬ 
nia,  iron,  and  qui¬ 
nine — act  similarly 
to.  and  with  more 
certainty  than  the 
above-named  prepa¬ 
rations,  we  may  infer  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
remedy  is  solely  due  to  the  acid ;  and  as  the  infusion 
and  tinctures  are  by  no  means  agreeable  medicines, 
they  will  probably  soon  be  entirely  replaced  by  the 
valerianates. 

Valeriana'cese,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Valerian  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Campanales.  DrAG.  A  one- 
celled  ovary,  an  imbricated  corolla,  free  anthers,  pendu¬ 
lous  ovule,  and  uo  albumen.  They  are  herbs  with  op¬ 
posite  exstipulate  leaves  and  cymose  flowers.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  strong-scented 
volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  medicinally  active  as 
stimulants,  antispasmodics,  and  tonics.  Some  are  highly 
esteemed  in  the  East  as  perfumes. 

Valerianel'la,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Fedia,  q.  v. 

Valerian  ic,  or  Vale'ric  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  An 
acid  which  constitutes  the  leading  ingredient  of  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  with 
water.  It  may  also  be  artificially  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa  on  the  oil 
of  potato  spirit,  the  fusel  oil  of  the  Germans,  the  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  of  amyl  of  chemists,  or  by  distilling  fusel 
oil  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash.  It  is  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
347°  F.  (175°  C.),  smelling  intensely  of  valerian  ;  it  has 
a  sour,  pungent,  and  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of 
sweetness  and  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue.  Some  of 
!  its  salts,  or  valerianates,  are  used  medicinally.  See 
Valeriana. 

Valerius  Max'imus.  (v a-lee'ri-us,)  a  Roman  histo¬ 
rian,  who  was  in  Asia  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  A.D.  14. 
excepting  which  nothing  is  known  of  him.  His  work 
contains  many  valuable  anecdotes  and  examples  of 
moral  excellence,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
after  the  revival  of  letters. 

Valerius  Fublico'la,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Roman  republic,  6th  century  B.c. 

Valery,  (St.,)  (val'e-re,)ti  seaport  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Somme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  36  m.  from 
Amiens.  It  has  docks  for  building  small  vessels.  Pop. 
4.160. 

Valer-en-Caux.  ( val’air-ang-ko ,)  (St.,)  a  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel,  20  m.  from  Dieppe;  pop.  6,211. 

Valet,  (val'et,  or  val' a,)  n.  [From  O.  Fr.  variety  A  ser¬ 
vant  who  attends  on  a  gentleman’s  person  ;  a  servant  in 
waiting. 

(Man.)  An  iron-pointed  goad. 

Valet-de-chambrr,  (-de-shdm’br.)  [Fr.]  A  gentleman’s 
attendant  in  the  dressing-room. 

Valet'ta,  or  La  Valetta,  a  seaport-town  and  fortress  of 
the  islaud  of  Malta,  and  the  cap.  of  the  island,  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  which,  in  lat.  35°  53',  Ion.  14°  31',  it  is 
situated.  It  occupies  a  tongue  of  land,  which  runs  out 
in  a  N.E.  direction,  is  3,200  yards  long,  and  generally 
about  1,200  yards  across,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
it  narrows  considerably,  and  forms  the  Point  of  St.  Elmo, 
on  which  are  a  powerful  fort  and  a  light-house.  From 
this  Point  to  its  landward  end,  the  neck  of  land,  which 
is  well  named  the  Hog's  Back,  rises  gradually;  and 
|  there  is  a  downward  slope  from  the  central  ridge  to  the 
Great  Harbor  on  the  right,  and  to  the  Marsa-Musceit, 
or  quarantine  harbor,  on  the  left.  The  town  and  har¬ 
bors  are  defended  by  a  series  of  tortifications  of  great 
strength.  They  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
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and,  being  mounted  with  the  most  powerful  artillery,  are 
considered  impregnable.  V.  is  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  island.  Pop.  65,000.  See  Malta. 

Valette,  Jean  Paritot  de  la,  Grand  Master  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  B.  1494,  D.  1568,  celebrated  for  his 
gallant  defence  of  Malta  against  a  powerful  fleet  of  the 
Turks.  See  Malta. 

Valetudina'rian,  Valet  u'lli  nary,  a.  [Fr.  vale- 
tudinaire,  from  Lat.  valetudo.]  Sickly  ;  weak  ;  infirm  ; 
immoderately  careful  of  health  ;  morbidly  earnest  in 
seeking  to  recover  health. 

— n.  A  person  of  weak,  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution  ;  an 
invalid  who  is  morbidly  seeking  to  recover  health. 

Valetudinarianism,  n.  Condition  of  a  valetu¬ 
dinarian  ;  feeble  health ;  infirmity. 

Valguarne'ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  50  m.  from 
Noto ;  pop.  6,142 

Vallial'la,  or  Wallial'la,  n.  [Norse.]  (Scand.Myth.) 
The  palace  of  immortality  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  killed  in  battle.  —  Hence,  a  magnificent  marble 
temple,  erected  by  Ludwig  I.,  King  of  Bavaria,  near 
Regensburg,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  Germany’s 
greatest  men,  is  called  by  this  name. 

Valiant,  (vdl’yant,)  a.  [Fr.  vaillant,  from  Lat.  valeo,' 
to  be  strong.]  Heroic;  brave;  courageous;  intrepid  in 
danger ;  as,  a  valiant  soldier. — Puissant ;  performed  with 
valor;  bravely  or  intrepidly  conducted;  as,  a  valiant 
action. 

Val  iantly,  adv.  In  a  valiant  manner;  heroically; 
bravely;  courageously.;  stoutly;  vigorously. 

Valid,  a.  [Fr.  valide;  Lat.  validus,  from  Lat.  valeo.]] 
Having  sufficiency,  cogency,  force,  or  strength ;  founded 
in  truth  or  substance;  that  can  be  justified,  defended,  or 
sustained;  sound:  just;  good;  notweak  or  defective: 
as,  a  valid  plea,  a  valid  objection. 

(Law.)  Having  legal  strength,  force,  or  efficacy; 
supportable  by  law  or  equity ;  executed  with  the  proper 
formalities;  that  cannot  be  justly  or  rightfully  over¬ 
thrown  or  set  aside;  as,  a  valid  contract,  or  any  other 
legal  instrument. 

Validation,  n.  Act  of  enduring  with  validity.  (R.) 

Valid'ity,  Val'idness,  n.  [Fr.  validite.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  valid  ;  having  strength,  force,  or  power 
to  convince;  soundness;  justness;  efficacy;  as,  the 
validity  of  an  argument. 

(Law.)  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
maintainable  in  law  or  equity;  as,  the  validity  of  a  title 
to  an  estate. 

Val'idly,  adv.  In  a  valid  manner;  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  consolidate  or  to  convince. 

Val'inell,  n.  [From  Fr.  avaler,  to  drain.]  A  siphon  for 
drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  through  the  bungliole. 

Valise,  (va-leez',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  portmanteau;  a  travelling 
bag  or  knapsack,  usually  of  leather. 

Valki,  or  Walki,  ( val'ke .)  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Donetz,  26  m.  from  Kharkoff ;  pop. 
10,000. 

Val  kyr,  ValUyr'ia.  [0.  Norse,  vale,  heaps  of  slain, 
and  kibra,  to  select.]  (Scand.Myth.)  One  of  the  maidens 
of  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  dwelling  with  the  JEsir  in  Val¬ 
halla,  and  who  conducted  to  the  home  of  the  gods  the 
souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 

Valladolid,  (val-ya-do-leed',)  a  city  of  Spain,  and  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Esqueva,  100  m.  from  Madrid.  The  city  has  many 
fine  buildings,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  court  before 
its  removal  to  Madrid  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It 
has  a  university,  the  best  in  Spain ;  eight  colleges,  an 
academy  of  arts,  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  collected  from  the  lately  suppressed  religious  houses. 
Manuf.  Cotton, silk,  and  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  linen  yarn, 
jewelry,  paper,  leather,  etc.  The  city  is  the  residence 
of  a  captain-general,  and  the  see  of  a  suffragan  to  that 
of  Toledo.  It  was  here  that  Columbus  died  in  1506. 
Pop.  (1897)  70,150. 

Valladolid',  in  Mexico,  a  city  of  Michoacan,  115  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  the  Citv  of  Mexico ;  Lat.  19°  42'  N.,  Lon. 
100°  52'  W.  Pop.  (1897)  26,650. 

— A  city  of  Yucatan,  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida;  pop. 
abt.  17.000. 

Vail  a'ta,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  12  m.  from  Ariano ;  pop. 
5,092. 

Valla'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  vallus,  a  palisade.]  A  ram¬ 
part,  fortified  work,  or  intrenchment. 

Vallecito,  (val-ya-che'to,)  in  California,  a  village  of  Cal¬ 
averas  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Sonora. 

Vallejo  ( val-la'ho ),  in  California,  a  city  and  township 
of  Solano  county,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Pop.  (1897)  7,100.' 

— A  former  township  of  Sonoma  co. 

VallengVn,  (val'lain-zha,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  Val  de  Rug,  2  m.  from  Neufcbatel :  pop.  6,747. 

Valles,  (val'yes,)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
135  m.  S.E.  of  San  Luis  Potosi  city ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Vallet,  (val'lai,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,  15  m.  from  Nantes ;  pop.  7,000. 

Val'ley.  n.;  pi.  Valleys  (sometimes  inelegantly  writ¬ 
ten  vallies).  [Fr.  vallee,  from  Lat.  vallis.]  Generally, 
a  depression  in  mountain  districts;  but  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  channel  by  which  any  stream  or  river  is 
conveyed  along  a  plain  country  to  the  sea.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  not  unfrequently  characterized  by 
some  peculiar  features,  especially  in  the  upper  regions 
of  high  mountains,  where  the  ice  which  partially  occu¬ 
pies  them  often  works  its  way  into  the  plains  below  be¬ 
fore  melting.  (See  Glacier.)  In  the  latter  case,  the 
title  valley  belongs  to  large  and  wide  plains,  including 
not  merely  the  present  water-current,  but  all  that  tract 
of  alluvial  matter  which  has  in  former  times  been  de¬ 
posited  by  the  stream.  Besides  the  valleys  traversed  by 
rivers,  and  therefore  lower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 


there  are  many  into  which  no  water  runs,  while  some 
which  are  quite  enclosed,  allow  no  water  that  may  en¬ 
ter  them  to  escape,  except  by  evaporation.  In  such  val- 
leys  there  are  often  lakes,  some  being  salt  lakes,  the 
remains  of  sea-water  once  contained  in  them.  Geolo¬ 
gists  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys. 
Some  hold  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  internal  agency  which  has,  at  different  periods,  so 
broken  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  changed  its  surface  ; 
while  others  maintain  that  various  agents  now  operat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  favorably  in  disintegrating  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  solid  materials  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  produced  the  inequalities  that  now 
exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  have  been 
active,  and  that  the  special  advocacy  of  individual 
agencies  as  being  the  sole  causations  of  these  phenomena, 
is  a  source  of  error,  and  the  cause  of  idle  controversy. 

(Arch.)  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  ol 
the  sides  of  a  roof  when  there  is  more  than  one  ridge. 

Val'ley.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Madison  co.— In 
Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.W. 
of  Peoria. — In  Iowa,  a  township  of  Page  co. — In  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  township  of  Linn  co. — A  township  of  Miami  co. 
— In  Nebraska,  a  cent.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  Cap.  Old 
Pop.  (1897)  8,050. 

Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  'of  Armstrong 
county. — A  township  of  Chester  county,  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia.- — A  township  of  Montour  co. 

Valley  Falls,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Providence. 

Valley  Forjsje.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Norristown.  V.  F.  was  the  win¬ 
ter-quarters  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  under  Wash¬ 
ington,  during  1777-1778,  and  where  they  suffered 
dreadful  hardships  from  exposure. 

Vallievo,  (val-le'vo,)  a  town  of  Servia,  46  m.  from  Bel¬ 
grade  ;  pop.  5,200. 

Vallisuer'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Hydrocharidacese,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very 
curious  manner  in  which  the  process  of  fertilization  is 
effected.  The  best-known  species,  V.  spiralis,  found 
wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States,  is  a  perennial 
herb,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin,  narrow,  green,  grass-like 
leaves  (Fig.  2564).  The  two  sexes  are  borne  on  separate 
plants.  The  male  flowers  are  extremely  minute  and 
sessile,  but  when  mature  they  become  detached,  and  rise 


Fig.  2564.  —  vallisneria  spiralis. 
a,  female  plant ;  b ,  male  plant. 


to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  female  flowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  borne  singly  at  the  end  of  a  very  long 
slender  spirally-twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  more  or  less 
accordiug  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  as  to  allow  the 
flower  to  float  upon  the  surface,  where  it  expands  and 
is  fertilized  by  the  floating  pollen,  after  which  the  spi¬ 
ral  stalk  coils  up  again  and  conveys  the  flower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria  form 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  object  under  the  microscope, 
the  extreme  tenuity  and  transparency  of  their  cellular 
tissue  allowing  the  observer  to  watch  the  movement  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells. 

Vails,  (r als,)  a  town  of  Spain,  standing  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Francoli,  8  m.  from  Tarragona.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  yarns. 

Val'luin,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vallus.]  ( Archteol .)  The  name 
given  to  the  wall  or  fortified  intrenchment  of  a  Roman 
camp. 

Valmy,  (val’me,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Marne,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Chalons.  Here.  Sept.  20, 1792,  the 
Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Kellermann,  who  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Valmy. 

Valosfiies.  (va'lone,)  in  France,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Manche,  on  the  river  Merderet,  10  m.  from  Cherbourg. 
Manuf.  Gloves,  lace,  and  hats.  Pop.  7,040. 

Valois,  (val'waw,)  a  French  county  bestowed  by  Philip 
III.  of  France  on  his  2d  son  Charles,  in  1285,  fell  to  Louis, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  second  son  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  in 
1392.  On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Duke  d’Or¬ 
leans,  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  in  1498,  it  was  re¬ 
united  to  the  royal  domains.  The  title  of  Duke  de 
Valois  was  borne  by  the  Orleans  family  till  1790.  The 
House  of  Valois  reigned  in  France  from  1328  till  1589. 

Valo'nia,  n.  The  cup  of  the  acorn  of  Quercus  MZgilops, 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Val 'or,  n.  [Fr.  valeur,  from  L.  Lat.  valor.]  Such 
strength  of  mind  as  enables  a  man  to  encounter  peril 
with  firmness;  warlike  courage ;  intrepidity;  bravery; 
prowess. 

Valo'rein,  (Ad.)  see  Ad  Valorem. 

Val'orons,  a.  [Fr.  valeureux.]  Having  or  exhibiting 
valor  or  prowess  ;  courageous;  intrepid;  stout;  brave. 

Valparaiso,  (val-pa-ri'zo,)  (“Vale  of  Paradise,”)  a  city, 
and  principal  port  of  Chili,  cap.  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  Valparaiso  Bay,  in  the  Pacific,  99  to.  W.N.W. 
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rt  Ranting;  Lat.  33°  V  56"  S.,  Lon.  71°  41' 45"  W.  The 
hay  is  semi-circular  in  form,  large  and  commodious,  hut 
exposed  on  the  N.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
ou  the  siope  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  encircles  the  bay, 
is  poorly  built,  and  with  few  handsome  buildings.  Of 
the  latter  the  principal  are  the  Custom-House  and  Ex¬ 
change,  with  several  large  warehouses.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  noted  for  its  rapid  growth,  since  Chili  became  an 
independent  state,  and  it  has  an  extensive  commerce, 
being  one  of  the  principal  places  of  rendezvous  for  ships 
on  the  Pacific  sea-board.  V.  was  bombarded  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  March  31,  1866,  and  the  value  of  buildings 
aud  other  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  from 
$9,000,000  to  $20,006,000.  Pop.  (1897)  109,520. 

Valparaiso,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Porter  co.,  44 
m.  S.E.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  5,650. 

Valteline  ( val-te-leen '),  Tlie.  [It.  Valtellma.']  In 
Italy,  formerly  a  circle  of  the  Austrian  government  of 
Milan,  now  included  in  the  district  of  Gallarato,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Milan ;  area,  1,258  sq.  m.  Cap.  Sondrio.  Pop. 
(1897)  98,450. 

Val'uable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  value.]  Possessing 
value  or  worth ;  having  some  good  qualities  which  are 
useful  aud  estimable  ;  precious  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  valuable 
horse,  a  valuable  watch. — Worthy;  deserving  of  regard 
or  esteem  ;  as,  a  valuable  assistant. 

Valuable  consideration,  a  proper  equivalent  for  a  thing 
purchased,  as  money. 

— n.  pi.  That  w  hich  is  valuable  or  precious ;  as,  he  placed 
his  valuables  in  the  safe  for  security. 

Valua'tioil,  n.  [From  value;  Fr.  evaluation .]  Act 
of  valuing,  or  of  estimating  the  value  or  worth  ;  act  of 
setting  a  price ;  appraisement;  as,  the  valuation  of  an 
estate. — Estimated  worth;  value  set  upon  a  thing;  as, 
the  goods  sold  slightly  in  excess  of  the  valuation. 

Val'lie,  n.  [Lat.  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  In  common  par¬ 
lance,  price;  worth;  as,  the  value  of  the  horse  is  fifty 
dollars. — Usefulness;  utility;  as,  his  friendship  is  of 
great  value. — Import;  significance;  as,  the  value  of  a 
phrase. — Estimated  worth  ;  as,  the  house  was  sold  below 
its  value. 

( Polit .  Eeon.)  Strictly  speaking,  V.  is  a  ratio;  for  the 
idea  of  V.  cannot  arise  until  one  thing  is  confronted 
with  another  with  which  it  is  compared.  Thus,  the  so- 
called  V.  of  wheat  is  really  an  expression  of  the  ratio  ex¬ 
isting  between  wheat  and  money.  This  being  true,  V. 
cannot  be  considered  a  property  of  matter,  much  less  an 
intrinsic  or  inherent  property,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  production  and  trade;  nor  can  it  exist  in 
a  single  object,  two  compared  objects  being  required  for 
its  expression ;  and  the  term  standard  of  I'.,  although 
much  used  in  an  incorrect  sense,  is  as  absurd  as  would 
be  the  phrase  standard  of  ratio.  See  Monetary  Stand¬ 
ards;  Money;  Bimetallism,  &c. 

—v.  a.  [Fr.  evaluer ;  Sp.  valudr.]  To  rate  at  a  certain 
price;  to  set  a  price  to ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of ;  to  ap¬ 
praise;  as,  property  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
—  To  rate  or  esteem  highly;  to  appreciate:  to  esteem; 
to  consider  with  respect  to  importance  or  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  value  his  friendship  highly. 

Val'ueless,a.  Being  of,orpossessing,no  w'orth  or  value. 

Val'iier.  n.  One  who  values  or  sets  a  price  on ;  an  ap¬ 
praiser:  also,  one  who  holds  in  regard  or  esteem. 

Valv'ate,  a.  [Fr.  valve,  from  Lat.  valvatus.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  valve;  resembling  or  serving  as  a 
valve;  consisting  of,  or  opening  by,  a  valve  or  valves. 

(Bot.)  Denoting  parts  which  are  united  by  the  mar¬ 
gins  only,  as  the  sepals  of  rhamnacese,  or  the  valves  of  a 
capsule. 

Valve,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  valvse,  folding-doors,  from 
valvo,  to  turn  round  or  about.]  One  of  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door  ;  plurally,  a  folding-door.  —  Anything  that 
opens  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  especially,  in  hydrau¬ 
lics,  a  lid  contrived  to  open  one  way,  to  admit  a  fluid  into 
a  tube,  but  which  shuts  when  pressed  from  the  other,  to 
prevent  its  return.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  valves 
employed  in  mechanics  may  be  mentioned  the  slide-  or 
sluice-valve,  where  the  orifice  is  opened  by  drawing  up  a 
plate  ;  the  flap-valve,  which  opens  and  shuts  like  a  door ; 
the  pot-lid  valve,  where  the  orifice  is  closed  by  shutting 
down  upon  it  a  disc  of  metal ;  the  ball-valve,  where  the 
orifice  is  closed  by  a  ball ;  and  the  throttle-valve,  where 
a  disc  of  metal  turning  on  a  spindle  passing  through  its 
edge  may  be  made  to  stand  across  a  pipe,  and  so  close 
the  opening. 

(Anat.)  A  kind  of  membrane  which  opens  in  certain 
vessels  to  admit  the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
gress.  See  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  Fig.  201. 

(Conch.)  One  of  the  divisions  in  bivalve  and  multi¬ 
valve  shells. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  pieces  into  which  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
naturally  separates  when  it  bursts.  The  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  similar  parts  in  any  other  organ,  as  the  anther. 

Valve  -Cage, ».  (Mach.)  A  perforated  chamber  placed 
over  a  valve  to  hold  it  in  place  and  allow  the  passage 
of  a  fluid. 

Valve'-gear,  Valve-motion,  (-mo' shun,)  n. 
(Mach.)  See  Steam-engine. 

Valv'ular,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  valves. 

Valvule,  (vaWyiil,)  n.  A  little  valve. 

Vamose',  v.  a.  [From  Sp.  vamos,  let  tis  go.]  To  go 
off  or  take  leave  suddenly  ;  to  depart  in  haste.  (Colloq.) 

Vamp.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  Fr.  avant,  before; 
avant-pied,  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.]  The  fore  or  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

•— d.  a.  To  furnish,  as  a  shoe,  with  new  upper  leather; 
hence,  to  piece  or  patch,  as  an  old  thing,  with  a  new 
part ;  to  repair ;  to  mend ; — sometimes  preceding  up ;  as, 
“This  opinion  *ratb  been  vamped  up  by  Cardon.”  Bentley. 

Vamp'er,  n.  One  who  pieces  an  old  thing  with  some¬ 
thing  new. 


Vam'pire,  Vam'pyre,  n.  [Ger.  vampyr,  a  word  of 
Servian  origin.]  Originally,  a  dead  person,  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  in  various  nations  of  Europe  to  return  in  body 
aud  soul,  aud  wander  about  the  earth,  sucking  the  blood 
of  persons  asleep. — Hence,  one  who  lives  by  blackmail¬ 
ing,  or  preying  upon  others;  a  usurer;  an  extortioner. 

(Zoiil.)  The  Phyllostoma  spectrum  and  allied  species, 
a  blood-sticking  bat,  native  of  S.  America,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  as  large  as  a  magpie.  It  has  two  great 
projections,  approximate  upper  incisors,  and  similar 
lancet-shaped  superior  canines,  all  of  which  are  very 
sharp-pointed,  and  arranged  to  make  a  triple  puncture 
like  that  of  a  leech.  Their  whole  structure  seems  to 
indicate  that  blood  is  the  s^le  food.  In  some  parts  of 
Brazil,  the  rearing  of  calves  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  these  bats,  and  there  are  districts,  chiefly  those  in 
which  limestone  rocks  prevail,  with  numerous  caves,  in 
which  cattle  cannot  be  profitably  kept.  Vampires 
sometimes  attack  men,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air  ; 
but  the  stories  of  their  fanning  their  victims  with  their 
wings  while  they  suck  their  blood,  are  fabulous.  See 
Bat.— Also  the  name  of  a  fish  of  the  family  Raiidse, 
the  Cephaloptera  vampirus,  which  attains  the  width  of 
16  or  18  feet,  aud  10  feet  or  more  in  length,  aud  weighs 
several  tons. 

Vam  pirism,  Vam'pyrism,  (-inn,)  n.  Practice 
of  blood-sucking;  credence  given  to  the  existence  and 
action  of  vampires.  —  Hence,  figuratively,  the  practice 
of  blackmailing  or  extortion. 

Vail,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  avant  —  Lat.  ab,  and  ante. J 
The  front  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet. 

— [From  Lat.  vannus,  a  winnowing-fan.]  Anything  spread 
wide,  and  moved  so  as  to  produce  a  current  of  air;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  fan  for  winnowing  grain.  —  In  England,  a 
large,  light,  covered  carriage  for  the  transportation  of 
goods. 

— v.  a.  To  fan,  as  grain;  to  winnow,  (r.) 

Van,  in  Turkish  Armenia,  a  fortified  city  on  a  lake  of 
same  name,  140  m.  S.E.  of  Erzeroum.  It  is  well  built,  the 
houses  being  composed  of  stone,  or  tile,  and  the  streets 
spacious.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  here  for  the  Persian  market.  Estimated 
pop.  15,000. 

Tanad'ic  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Vanadium. 

Vaiia'dium,  n.  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal  whose  chief 
ore  is  the  vanadiate  of  lead,  which  is  found  in  Mexico 
and  Chili.  It  is  a  white  metal,  forming  a  blue  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  but  not  dissolving  readily  either  in  sul¬ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  Could  it  be  found  in  any 
quantity,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  arts  as 
a  pigment  in  china-painting,  and  as  a  material  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  almost  indelible  ink  in  conjunction  with  tanno- 
gallic  acids.  It  forms  three  oxides,  VO,  V02,  and  V03. 
The  second  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  crystallizable 
salts  which  have  a  blue  color;  the  third,  or  vanadic 
acid,  has  acid  properties.  It  has  a  yellow  color,  and 
fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  as  it  cools,  it  re-solidifies  with  evolu¬ 
tion  of  light.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  acid  neutral 
soluble  salts.  It  also  combines  with  the  other  oxides  of 
V.  to  form  several  compounds  of  a  green  or  purple  color. 
It  also  has  basic  properties,  forming  crystallizable  salts 
with  most  of  the  acids.  The  other  compounds  of  V.  are 
unimportant.  In  many  of  its  characters  it  appears  to 
be  closely  allied  with  chromium  aud  its  compounds. 
Symbol  V. 

Van  Ru'ren,  Martin,  the  8th  President  of  the  United 
States,  R.  at  Iiinderhook,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  Educated 
for  the  bar,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1812.  In  1815  he  became  attorney-general 
of  that  State,  and  was  again  a  member  of  the  senate  in 
1816,  the  two  offices  being  held  together.  In  1821,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  supported 
democratic  measures.  He  was  re-elected  in  1827,  but 
resigned  that  office  on  being  chosen  governor  of  New 
York.  In  March,  1829,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  but  resigned 
ou  April  7,  1831.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
and,  in  1837,  he  succeeded  General  Jackson  in  the  pres¬ 
idency,  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  24  votes  over  his 
rivals,  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  found  the  country  involved  in  a 
commercial  crisis  of  unprecedented  severity,  which  led 
to  the  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks.  Imposing  public  meetings  attributing  the  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  V.  B.  found  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  immediately  summon  Congress  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  session,  and,  along  with  other  measures,  pro¬ 
posed  an  entire  separation  of  national  finances  from  the 
banks  of  the  Union,  a  measure  which  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  other  house.  The  plan  of 
an  independent  Treasury, 
again  recommended  in  the 
President’s  annual  message 
in  Dec.,  was  again  rejected  by 
the  house  of  representatives 
after  having  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  This  measure, 
however,  by  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  V.  B.  is  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished,  was 
finally  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  1840.  In  that 
year  V.  B.  had  to  yield  his 
place  to  General  Harrison 
the  Whig  candidate  ;  and  in 
I  1S44,  when  he  again  stood 
for  the  presidency,  he  was 
defeated  by  Polk.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  vote  divided  the  Democrats  into  two  par¬ 
ties,  one  of  which,  at  a  convention  held  at  Utica,  unani¬ 
mously  declared  for  V.  B.  as  president  iu  1848 ;  but  his 


election  was  prevented  by  the  military  renown  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  who  left  both  V.  B.  and  Cass  with  minorities.  In 
1852  and  1856,  he  gave  his  vote  to  Gen.  Pierce,  and  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he 
warmly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
Republic  in  its  integrity.  D.  1862.  From  the  very  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  in  which  his  administration  was 
involved,  the  public  career  of  this  statesman  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  partisan  criticism,  but  all  parties 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  uncommon  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  and  conceded  to  him  penetration,  quickness  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  benevolence  of  disposition.  V.  B.  left 
4  sous,  2  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves:  —  the 
first,  Abraham,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army,  by  his  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  during  the  Florida  war ;  and  the  second, 
John,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  B.  1810,  and  was  elected  in  1845  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York;  he  died  in  1866, 
upon  his  passage  homeward  from  a  tour  in  Europe. 

Vail  Ru'reil.  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  998 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Red  river.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Glinton.  Pop.  (1897)  9,350. 
A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  160 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Van  Huron,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Brown  conn 
ty. — A  township  of  Clay  county  . — A  township  of  Da¬ 
viess  county. — A  township  of  Fountain  county. — A 
township  of  Grant  county. — A  township  of  Kosciusko 
county. — A  township  of  Lagrange  county.^A  town¬ 
ship  of  Madison  county.  —  A  township  of  Monroe 
county. — A  township  of  Pulaski  county. — A  township 
of  Shelby  county. 

Van  Bureil,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  county,  bordering  on 
Missouri ;  area,  468  square  miles.  Rivers.  Des  Moines 
and  Fox ;  also  Chequest,  Indian,  and  Lick  creeks. 
Surface,  level :  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap. 
Keosauqua.  Pop.  (1895)  16,829. — A  post-township  of 
Jackson  county,  40  miles  north-northeast  of  Daven¬ 
port. — A  township  of  Keokuk  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Lee  county. — A  former  township  of  Van 
Buren  co. 

Van  Bureil,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 

c.o. 

Van  Buren.  in  Michigan,  a  S.W.  co..  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan  ;  area,  630  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Dowagiac,  Pawpaw, 
and  the  South  Branch  of  Black  river.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pawpaw.  Pop.  (1894)  13i,059. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Van  Bureil,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Car¬ 
ter  county,  72  miles  south-west  of  Potosi. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Jackson  county.  —  A  township  of  Newton 
county. — Also  a  former  county  in  Missouri,  since  di¬ 
vided  into  the  two  counties  of  Bates  and  Cass. 

Van  Buren,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Onon¬ 
daga  co,  140  miles  north-west  of  Albany. 

Vail  Bureil,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Darke  county. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Hancock  county,  about 
100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. — A  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county. — A  township  of  Putnam  county. — A 
township  of  Shelby  co. 

Vail  Bureil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  36  m.  S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Van  Bureil,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  350 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  mountainous ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Spencer. 

Van  Bureil  Ventre,  iu  New  York,  a  post- village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Van  Bureil  Harbor,  iu  New  York,  a  village  of 
Chatauqua  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Dunkirk. 

Vance,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Vermilion  coun¬ 
ty. 

Vanee'burg-.  in  Kentucky,  u  post-village,  cap.  of  Lewis 
co.,  20  m.  N.  of  Maysville. 

Vance' ville,  in  Pen  on  ,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Vancouver  Island,  (van-koo'vr),  off  the  coast  of 
Canadian  prov.  of  British  Colombia,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound  ;  Lat.  between  48°  20'  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  123°  and 
12S°  W.  Area,  16,000  sq.  in.  Surface,  mountainous  and 
well  wooded,  with  numerous  harbors  on  the  W.  coast, 
and  Nootka  Sound.  Climate,  healthy.  Min.  Gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Chief  town.  Victoria,  the  cap.  of 
British  Colombia.  Pop.  26,400.  It  was  discovered  in 
1762  by  Capt.  Vancouver  of  the  British  navy. 

Vanda'lia.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  ot  Fayette  co.,  80m 
S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  2,250. 

Van-courier,  n.  Same  as  Avant-courier,  q.  v. 

Van'dal.  (Hist.)  One  of  a  Slavonic  or  Teutonic  tribe 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the  sea-coasts 
of  Pomerania  aud  Mecklenburg,  about  250  a.  d.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  they  traversed  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  Spain.  They  afterwards  passed  into  Africa 
under  their  king  Genseric,  429,  and  after  a  career  of  con¬ 
quest  on  that  continent,  during  which  they  had  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  Carthage  fell  under  their  victorious 
arms,  Oct.  9,  439.  Here  they  commenced  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  navy,  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Rome,  which  they  sacked,  June  15-29,  455.  Having 
embraced  the  Arian  heresy  in  530,  they  carried  on  a 
cruel  persecution  against  the  members  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Their  rule  in  Africa  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius, 
and  the  entire  nation  had  disappeared  from  that  conti¬ 
nent  by  558. 

— Hence,  a  person  ignorant  and  barbarous,  and  hostile  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  literature. 

Van'dal,  Vandal'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to,  or  resembling  the  ancient  Vandals ;  lienee,  by 
implication,  rude;  uncivilized;  barbarous;  ferocious. 
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Tan'dalism  (-i:m),  n.  Characteristic  qualities  of 
Vandals  ;  hence,  barbarous  savagery ;  active  hostility 
to  the  arts  and  to  literature. 

’Van'derbnrg,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  river;  area,  230sq.m.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Evansville. 
Pop.  (1897)  65,450. 

Tandervel'de,  Adrian,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  b. 
at  Amsterdam,  1639,  excelled  in  portraying  landscapes, 
which  he  adorned  with  figures.  He  also  painted  his¬ 
torical  subjects,  and  all  his  works  are  scarce  aud  valua¬ 
ble.  D.  1672. 

Tanderverde,  Wili.em,  called  the  Elder,  a  celebrated 
painter.  B.  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  He  excelled  in  marine 
subjects.  In  the  great  naval  fight  between  the  Duke 
of  York  and  tiie  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  T.  sailed  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  fleets  in  a  light  skiff  to  mark  their 
positions  and  observe  their  operations;  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  spectator  of  the 
memorable  three  days’  engagement  between  Monk  aud 
De  Rnyter.  D.  1693. —  His  son,  Willem  V.,  called  the 
Younger,  B.  1633,  was  himself  an  admirable  marine- 
painter.  D.  in  London,  1707. 

'Ian  I>ieinen**»  l.aud.  the  former  name  (now  dis¬ 
carded)  of  Tasmania,  a  considerable  island  and  British 
colony  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  hat.  between  40°  40' 
and  43°  40' S.,  and  Lon.  between  144°  30' and  14S°  30' 
E.,  lying  to  the  S.  of,  and  separated  from  Australia  by 
Bass’s  Strait,  150  in.  across.  Ext.  About  180  m.  long, 
and,  at  its  widest  points,  about  the  same;  area,  27,000 
sq.  m.  Desc.  Greatly  diversified,  but  generally  moun¬ 
tainous.  Many  fine  tracts  of  land  are  found  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  interior  is  almost  invariably 
possessed  of  a  soil  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
•of  civilized  man.  The  highest  mountains  are  Wylde’s 
■CraigandBen  Lomond,  which  respectively  attain  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  4,400  and  5,010  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
V.  D.  includes  many  lakes,  and  a  number  of  fine  har¬ 
bors,  the  best  of  which  are  the  Derwent,  Port  Davey, 
Macquarie  Harbor,  Port  Dalrvmple,  and  Oyster  Bay. 
In  the  8.E.  the  coasts  are  indented  with  many  bays, 
•such  as  Storm,  Ralph,  and  Norfolk.  It  has  also  the  Tas¬ 
man  aud  Forrestier  peninsulas,  and  Hobart-Town.  with 
the  Brune  and  Maria  islands,  lying  off  this  coast.  Rivers. 
•Of  these,  the  Derwent,  Iluon,  and  Tamar  rank  in  the 
first  class.  There  are  also  the  Clyde  and  the  Isis.  Climate. 
Healthy,  and  congenial  to  the  European  constitution. 
Pro.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  arrive  at  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  wheat  is  also  of  a  superior  description,  aud 
the  fruits  comprise  the  apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and 
indeed  all  such  as  are  suitable  to  a  temperate  climate. 
The  colony  has  been  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  and 
there  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians.  In  connection  with  these 
there  are  also  numerous  schools.  Besides  these,  there 
:are  several  public  hospitals  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  legislative 
•council  appointed  by  the  crown.  —  This  island  was  first 
discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1633.  In  1773  it  was  visited 
by  Captain  Furneaux,  and  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777  : 
since  which  period  it  has  been  visited  by  several  navi¬ 
gators.  In  1804  Hobart-Town  (the  cap.),  was  founded  abt. 
9  m.  up  the  Derwent ;  and  another  settlement,  namely, 
Launceston,  was  founded  about  30  miles  from  themouth 
of  Port  Dalrymple,  and  100  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Hobart-Town.  The  two  settlements  were  long  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  defence,  having  but  two  companies  of 
troops  for  the  garrison  and  protection  of  both.  They 
were  consequently  infested  for  many  years  by  runaway 
convicts,  known  as  bttshrangers,  who  endangered  the 
person  and  property  of  every  one  w  ho  appeared  hostile 
to  their  enormities. — At  the  request  of  the  colonists,  the 
name  of  V.  D.  L.  was  changed  to  that  of  Tasmania  in 
1856.  In  1825  it  was  made  into  an  independent  colony, 
and  in  1853  the  transportation  of  convicts  ceased.  It 
has  about  500  m.  of  R.  R.,  and  a  pop.  (1897)  of  149,650. 

Van'tlyoU.orVANDYKF..  Sir  Anthony, a  Flemish  | wint¬ 
er,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1599.  He  received  his  first  instructions 
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from  Van  Balen,  but  afterward  became  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Rubens,  who  advised  him  to  apply  himself  wholly  to 


portrait-painting,  and  to  visit  Italy.  Accordingly,  he  set 
out  for  that  country,  where  he  studied  the  coloring  of 
Titian  with  such  success  as  to  excel  Rubens  in  his  tints, 
and  almost  to  become  the  rival  of  the  great  master  whose 
art  he  imitated.  In  1632,  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I., 
(see  Fig.  569,)  he  came  to  England,  obtained  a  pension, 
and  was  knighted.  He  lived  in  splendid  style,  kept  the 
best  of  company,  and  was  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
arts.  D.  in  Loudon,  1641.  Among  his  historical  paint¬ 
ings,  the  finest,  perhaps,  is  the  Crucifixion. 

Yanilyke  Brown,  n.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  obtained 
from  a  kind  of  peat  or  bog-earth  of  a  fine,  deep,  semi¬ 
transparent  brown  color.  It  owes  its  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  brown  used 
by  Vandyke  in  his  pictures. 

Yan-I>y  ke,  Jost,  (van-dik'.)  in  the  British  W.  Indies, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Tortola,  3  in. 
long,  and  abt.  2  m.  broad. 

l  ane,  n.  [A.  S .fana;  Ger.  fahne ;  D.  vaan;  all  in 
the  sense  of  standard,  flag.]  Originally,  a  broad  flag 
carried  by  a  knight  in  the  tournament.  Specifically,  a 
contrivance  for  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It 
consists,  usually,  of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or  metal,  attached 
to  a  perpendicular  axis,  round  which  it  moves  freely ; 
and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presents  always  the  same  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  point  of  the  horizon  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  Europe,  the  custom  of  placing  vanes  on 
church-steeples  is  very  old  ;  and  as  they  were  commonly 
made  in  the  figure  of  a  cock,  they  thus  acquired  the 
name  of  weather-cocks.  —  Any  flat,  extended  surface 
acted  upon  by  wind  or  water ;  as,  the  vane  of  a  wind¬ 
mill,  the  vane  of  a  screw-propeller. 

(ZoSl.)  The  thin,  membranous  part  or  web  of  a  fea¬ 
ther,  on  the  side  of  the  shaft. 

Yanes'sa,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  diurnal  lepidoptera. 
family  Xymphalidie,  in  which  the  inferior  palpi  are  con¬ 
tiguous  in  their  whole 
length,  terminating 
gradually  in  a  point, 
and  are  much  com¬ 
pressed. 

Van  Et'ten,  in  Xew 

York,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Che¬ 
mung  county,  80  miles 
east  north-east  of  El¬ 
mira. 

Van'foss,  n.  [From 
Fr.  avant,  before,  and 
fosse,  a  ditch.]  ( Fnrlif.) 

A  ditch  cut  on  the  out-  Fig.  2567. 

sideof  thecounterscarp.  red  admiral  butterfly. 

V  ailg-./i. ( -\u ul.)  Arope  (Vanessa  Atalanta.) 

passing  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  or  peak  of  a  gaff  to  each  of  the  ship’s  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  steadying  a  spar. 

Van'glo.n.  (Bot.)  The  W.  Indian  nameofSESAMCM,  q.  v. 

Vangme,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty. 

Yan'guard,  n.  [Fr.  avant-garde .]  (Mil.)  The  first 
line  of  troops;  that  part  of  an  army  which  precedes  the 
main  body  on  the  march,  as  a  security  against  surprise. 

Vanikoro,  or  Pitt  Island,  (va'ne-ko’ro.)  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  11°  35'  S  ,  Lon.  166° 
46'  E.  Here,  in  178S,  Le  Perouse  was  wrecked  and  lost. 

Vanil  la,  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Orchidacese.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  their  fra¬ 
grant  odoriferous  fruit,  which  constitutes  the  Y.,  or  va- 
nile  of  the  shops,  so  much  used  for  flavoring  chocolate 
and  in  perfumery.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  V.  is 
occasionally  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  hysteria, 
Ac.  The  fruits  of  Y.  planifolia  (Fig.  1211)  and  Y.  aromat- 
ica  are  the  most  fragrant. 

Ya 11'isli .  v.  n.  [Fr.  (vanouir ;  Lat.  vanesco,  to  pass 
away.]  To  pass  away  from  the  place  occupied  and  leave 
it  void :  to  di.  appear ;  to  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisi¬ 
ble  state  ;  to  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  vision  ;  hence,  to 
disappear  gradually  ;  as,  a  ship  vanishes  from  view  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon. —  To  pass  away  forever;  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated  or  lost;  as,  ‘‘That  spirit  of  religion  vanished  all 
at  once.’’  —  Atterbury. 

Vanishing  fraction.  (Math.)  A  fraction  which  re¬ 
duces  to  the  form  for  a  particular  value  of  the  vari¬ 
able  which  enters  it,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
a  common  factor  in  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which 
factor  becomes  0  for  this  particular  value  of  the  variable. 
(Math.  Diet.) — Vanishing  line.  (Persp.)  One  of  the  lines 
converging  to  the  vanishing  point. —  Vanishing  point, 
that  part  of  a  picture  to  which  all  the  imaginary  lines 
of  the  perspective  couverge.  —  Vanishing  stress.  (Elo¬ 
cution.)  ..Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing  part  of  a  syl¬ 
lable. 

Yail'ity,  n.  [Fr.  vanite ;  Lat.  vanitas.]  Emptiness; 
nothingness;  nullity;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  de¬ 
sire  ;  unrealness;  falsity.  —  Particularly,  desire  of  indis¬ 
criminate  admiration;  inflation  of  mind  upon  slight 
grounds;  empty  pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening  con¬ 
ceit  of  one’s  personal  attractions,  accomplishments,  or 
decorations;  self-conceit;  ostentation;  petty  pride. — 
That  which  is  vain ;  fruitless  desire  or  endeavor  ;  unsub¬ 
stantial  enjoyment;  empty  pleasure;  idle  show;  vain 
pursuit;  trifling  labor  productive  of  no  good. 

Yail'lOO,  Jean  Bartiste,  a  French  painter,  B.  at  Aix,  in 
Provence.  16S4,  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  He  was  employed  at  Fontainebleau  by  the  Re¬ 
gent,  Philippe  d’Orleans,  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  D.  1745. 

Van'loo,  Charles  Andre,  a  French  painter,  was  b.  at 
Nice,  1705,  was  the  younger  brother  and  a  pupil  of  the 
preceding,  aud  assisted  him  in  the  restorations  on  which 


he  was  employed  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  After 
a  short  visit  to  Italy  he  settled  in  Paris,  in  1729,  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  a  few  years  later,  became  pro¬ 
fessor,  painter  to  the  king,  and  director  of  the  Academy. 
Louis  XV.  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  Frederick  the  Great  attempted  to  entice 
him  to  Berlin,  but  unsuccessfully,  llis  works  are  very 
numerous,  aud  were  at  first  over-praised;  just  as  they 
have  since  been  perhaps  underrated.  D.  1765. 

Yaunes.  (van',)  in  France,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the 
dept,  of  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yannes,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  310  in.  W.S.W.  of  Paris.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  lace,  and  leather;  ship-build¬ 
ing  is  also  carried  on. 

Vanning',  n.  (Mining.)  Operation  of  removing  the 
impurities  from  tin  ore  by  means  of  a  shovel. 

Vanquish,  (vdnk'wish,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaincre ;  It.  vincere, 
from  Lat.  vinco,  vincere,  to  conquer.]  To  conquer ;  to 
overcome;  to  defeat  or  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy. — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  get  the  better  of  in  any  contest; 
to  refute  in  argument ;  to  put  down,  as  an  opponent  in 
controversy. 

Vanquish,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine 
away. 

Van'quishable,  a.  That  may  be  conquered  or  van¬ 
quished. 

Van'quisher,  n.  One  who  vanquishes;  a  victor;  a 

conqueror. 

Van'quishinent,  n.  Act  of  vanquishing,  or  state 
of  being  vanquished. 

Van  Rens  selaer,  Stephen,  an  American  statesman 
and  patron  of  learning,  known  as  “The  Patroon,”  B.  in 
New  Y'ork,  1769,  was  the  5th  in  descent  from  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon  or  proprietor  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Rensselaerwyk,  extending  over  the 
greater  parts  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  aud  Columbia 
counties.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  and  Harvard 
colleges:  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1789, 
and  to  the  State  senate  in  1795.  As  commander  of  the 
State  militia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  he 
led  the  assault  at  Queenstown;  but  the  refusal  of  his 
men  to  go  out  of  the  State  having  caused  him  to  be 
defeated,  the  general  resigned  in  disgust.  At  his  own 
cost,  he  employed  Professors  Eaton  and  Hitchcock  to 
make  topographical  surveys  of  a  large  part  of  New  York 
and  New  Eugland,  and  established  at  Troy  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  teachers,  with  free  passes  from 
every  county.  In  1823,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  several  terms,  exerting  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  and  securing  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  President  of  the  U.  States.  D.  in  Albany,  1839. 

Vail  Rens'selaer.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ottawa 
co. 

Vansit'tart,  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  between 
Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Island ;  Lat.  65° 
40'  N.,  Lon.  84°  W. 

Van  tage,  (-taj,)  n.  [Fr.  avantage.]  Advantage;  gain; 
profit ;  state  of  superiority  as  regards  opportunity  of 
action. —  To  hare  at  vantage,  to  be  in  a  more  favorable 
or  advantageous  position  or  condition  than.  —  Vantage- 
ground,  the  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another. 

Vail  Wert,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  about  405  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lillie  Auglaize,  and  St. 
Mary’s.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Van  Wert. 
— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  county,  136  miles  N.W.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  6.150. 

Van  Zantlt,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  county ;  area.  600 
square  miles.  Rivers.  Sabine,  and  the  head  branches 
of  the  Neelies.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Canton. 

Va  por,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr. vapeur ;  It.  rapore.)  (Phys.)  When 
liquids  and  certain  solids  are  heated,  they  become  con¬ 
verted  into  elastic  fluids  or  vapors,  which  differ  from 
gases  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  under  common 
circumstances  permanently  elastic, but  resume  the  liquid 
or  solid  form  when  cooled  down  to  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  vapor  is  aqueous 
vapor,  or  Steam,  q.  v. 

— Hence,  generally,  exhalation:  a  visible  fluid,  as  fog, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  ;  that  invisible  elastic  fluid 
which  rises  constantly  above  the  surface  of  land  and 
water  all  over  the  world,  at  common  temperatures. — 
Unreal  fancy;  vain  imagination;  something  unsubstan¬ 
tial  or  transitory ;  as,  the  vapors  of  melancholy. — See 
Vapor,  in  Section  II. 

— (pi.)  (Med.)  A  disease  belonging  to  a  debilitated,  ner¬ 
vous  system,  in  which  a  variety  of  strange  images  float 
in  the  brain  or  appear  as  if  visible;  hence,  hypochon¬ 
dria;  spleen;  dejection  of  the  spirits;  —  rarely  used  at 
the  present  day. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  fumes,  or  ns  a  moist  floating 
substance;  to  evaporate;  to  steam;  to  be  exhaled. — 
To  bully ;  to  brag  ;  to  boast  or  vaunt  with  a  vain,  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  worth. 

— r.  a.  To  emit,  effuse,  cast  off,  or  scatter  in  fumes  or 
steam,  as  a  heated  fluid ;  to  send  off  in  Vapor,  or  as  if  in 
vapor. 

Vaporabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vaporable. 

Va'porable,  a.  Susceptible  of  conversion  into  vapor 
by  the  agency  of  caloric. 

Vaporation,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  vaporatio .]  Act  or 
process  of  converting  into  vapor,  or  of  passing  off  in 
vapor. 

Va  por-batli.  n.  See  Bath. 

Vapored,  (va’purd,)  p.  a.  Wet,  dank,  or  moist  with 
vapors.  —  Splenetic  ;  hypochondriac ;  depressed  aud 
peevish. 

Ya'porer,  n.  One  who  vaunts  or  vapors ;  a  braggart; 
a  boaster ;  a  bully. 

[  Yaporiferous,  a.  Conveying  or  exhaling  vapor. 
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Van  Wyck,  Robert,  jurist  and  politician,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1850,  being  of  Dutch  descent;  grad¬ 
uated  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1872;  was  defeated 
for  the  City  Court  bench  in  1881,  but  elected  in  1889. 
In  1895  he  was  chosen  chief  justice,  by  his  associates 
on  the  bench,  and  in  the  same  year  was  reelected  for 
the  term  of  six  years.  On  Nov.  2,  1897,  he  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  “Greater  New  York,”  on  the  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  ticket,  defeating  Seth  Low,  Gen.  B.  F. 
Tracy,  and  Henry  George,  Jr.,  and  having  a  plurality 
of  81,548  over  Low,  his  nearest  competitor. 

Va'porish,  a.  Full  of  vapors;  peevish;  splenetic; 
hypochondriacal ;  as,  vaporish  humors. 

Vaporiza'tion,  n.  Act  of  vaporizing,  or  state  of 
being  vaporized ;  artificial  formation  of  vapor. 

Va'porize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaporiser.]  To  convert  into 
vapor  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  artificial  means. 

Vaporizing  surface,  that  part  of  the  heating  surface 
of  a  steam-boiler  which  is  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  water. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

Va'porous  (-its),  a.  [ Fr.  vaporenx.]  Full  of  vapors  or 
exhalations;  as,  a  vaporous  mist. — Provoking  wind  or 
flatulency;  as,  vaporous  food. — Yain  ;  unreal;  chimeri¬ 
cal;  proceeding  from,  or  inspired  by,  the  vapors:  as, 
vaporous  fancies. 

Va  pory,  a.  Vaporous  ;  full  of  vapor.  — Peevish  ;  sple¬ 
netic;  morbidly  fanciful;  hypochondriacal. 

Var,  a  frontier  river  of  France  and  Italy,  rises  in  the 
Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  5  in.  N.E.  of  An¬ 
tibes,  after  a  S.S.E.  course  of  60  m. 

— A  S.E.  dept,  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
area,  2,820  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Var,  Verdon,  and  Argens.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous,  but  level  along  the  coast.  Climate, 
various  according  to  the  elevation.  Prod.  Corn,  and 
fruits;  also  cork  and  silk,  which  are  the  principal  ex¬ 
ports.  Manuf.  Soap,  paper,  leather,  coarse  woollens, 
earthenware  and  marble  articles.  Cap.  Draguignan. 
Pop.  308,550. 

Varazzio,  (- rad'zhe-o ,)  or  Yarazze,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
18  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Ship-buildingiscarriedon.  Pop.  8,213. 

Var'ec,  or  Var'eck,  n.  Same  as  Kelp,  q.  v. 

Varese,  ( va-rai'sai ,)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  12  m.  from 
Como.  Manuf.  Silk,  &c.  Pop.  9,455.  —  A  town  situate 
near  the  Apennines,  14  m.  from  Chiavari;  pop.  5,647. 

Vare lines,  ( va-rain',)  a  small  town  of  France,  near  Ver¬ 
dun,  where  Louis  XVI.,  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  their  two  children,  were  arrested,  on  their  flight 
from  Paris,  June  21,  1791. 

Varennes,  ( va-renz ,)  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  and 
township  of  Anderson  dist.,  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Variability,  Variableness,  w.  State  or  quality 
of  being  variable. 

Va'riable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  variabilis.]  That  may 
vary  or  alter;  susceptible  of  change  in  any  manner; 
changeable  ;  alterable  ;  as,  variable,  winds,  variable  col¬ 
ors. —  Liable  to  change;  mutable;  inconstant;  fickle; 
unsteady  ;  as,  variable  tempers  or  passions. 

(Bot.)  Possessing  the  same  organs  in  altered  form  in 
different  parts,  as  certain  leaves. 

Variable  cut-off.  (Mach.)  See  Expansion- valve. — 
Variable  exhaust.  In  steam-engines,  a  blast-pipe  with 
an  opening  capable  of  adjustment. 

Variable  quantity.  (Math.)  See  Variable. 

Variable  stars.  ( Astron .)  Fixed  stars  of  periodically 
varying  brightness. 

w n.  (Math.)  A  quantity  which  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
iucrease  or  decrease  :  thus,  in  the  equation  of  the  circle 
y  —  f  (2  a  x  —  a;2),  x  and  y  are  variables. 

Va'riably,  adv.  In  a  variable  manner;  in  an  incon¬ 
stant  or  fickle  manner  ;  changeable  ;  with  alteration. 

Va'riance,  n.  [Lat.  variantia.]  Act  or  state  of  being 
variant ;  any  alteration  or  change  of  condition. —  Dif¬ 
ference,  as  of  opinion;  that  produces  dispute  or  contro¬ 
versy  ;  disagreement  ;  dissension;  discord. 

(Law.)  A  difference  of  statement  between  two  mate¬ 
rial  documents  in  a  cause;  as.  where  the  plaintiff’s 
declaration  differs  from  a  deed  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

At  variance,  at  odds;  in  a  state  of  disagreement,  dis¬ 
pute,  or  controversy;  at  enmity;  in  dissension;  as,  a 
father  and  son  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Va'riant,  a.  Varying;  diverse;  different,  (r.) 

Va'riate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  variare.]  To  vary;  to  change; 
to  alter;  to  make  diverse  or  different. 

Variation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  variatio.]  Act  of  vary¬ 
ing;  alteration;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  position, 
degree,  state,  or  qualities  of  the  same  thing;  diversity; 
mutation;  as,  variation  of  sound,  variation  of  opinions, 
variation  of  proportion.  —  Degree,  amount,  or  rate  of 
change,  diversity,  or  deviation ;  extent  to  which  a  thing 
varies. 

(Gram.)  Change  of  termination  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  constituting  what  is  called  case,  number,  and  gender. 

( Mus .)  A  transformation  of  a  melody  by  melodic,  har¬ 
monic,  contrapuntal,  and  rhythmic  changes.  The  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  is  called  the  theme;  it  is  first  simply  har¬ 
monized  with  or  without  an  introduction,  and  then  re¬ 
peated  in  a  variety  of  different  transformations,  and  the 
variations  collectively  with  the  theme  constitute  the 
piece.  Occasionally,  the  different  variations  are  com¬ 
bined  by  an  intermediate  passage ;  but  generally  each 
has  its  separate  close,  and  the  whole  terminates  with  an 
extended  and  richly-developed  variation,  or  a  coda. 

(Math.)  Same  as  Permutation,  q.  v. 

V.  of  the  compass.  Same  as  Declination  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Needle,  q.  v. —  V.  of  curvature.  (Geom.)  The 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  curvature  in  passing 
from  one  point  of  a  curve  to  another. —  V.  of  the  moon. 
(Astron  )  An  inequality  of  the  moon’s  motion,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 


—  Calculus  of  variations.  (Math.)  An  important 
brauch  of  Modern  Mathematics,  by  which  may  be  re¬ 
solved  certain  classes  of  questions  respecting  maxima 
and  minima,  the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  differential  calculus.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  calculus  is  to  find  the  va¬ 
riations  of  integrals  of  given  expressions,  and  the  forms 
which  the  indeterminate  functions  involved  in  those  in¬ 
tegrals  must  have  in  order  that  the  latter  may  possess 
maximum  or  minimum  values. 

Varicel'Ia,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  variola .]  (Med.)  The 
Chicken-pox,  q.  v. 

Var'iek,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Seneca  co., 
165  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Var  icocele,  (-seel,)  n.  [Fr ,  from  Lat.  varicis,  and  Gr. 
kele,  tumor.]  (Surg.)  A  swelling  or  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Var'icosc,  Var'icous,  a.  [Lat.  v/tricosus,  from  vari¬ 
cis,  a  dilated  vein,  from  varus,  bent.]  Preternaturally 
enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated;  as,  a  varicose  vein. 

Variedly,  (vd’rid-le,)  a.  Diversely ;  differently. 

Variegate,  (vd're-gdt,)  v.  a.  [It.  varieggare,  from  Lat. 
varius,  spotted,  and  ago,  to  do.J  To  diversify  in  external 
appearance;  to  mark  or  checker  with  various  colors; 
as,  variegated  marble,  variegated  tulips. 

Variegated  leaves.  (Bot.)  Leaves  irregularly  spotted 
with  white  or  yellow  marks. —  Variegated  copper-ore. 

( Min.)  Same  as  Erubescite. 

Variegation,  (- gd’shun ,)  n.  Act  of  variegating  or  di¬ 
versifying;  also,  state  of  presenting  a  diversity  of  colors; 
as,  the  variegation  of  tulips. 

Vari'ety,  n.  [Fr.  variete ;  Lat.  varietas,  from  vario,  to 
vary.]  Quality  of  being  various  or  diversified ;  difference 
from  a  former  state;  deviation  or  dissimilitude;  inter¬ 
mixture  of  different  things,  or  of  things  varying  in  form 
or  color. — One  thing  of  many  which  constitutes  variety ; 
or,  a  succession  of  different  things,  or  of  many  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds;  a  varied  collection  or  assortment;  one  of 
a  number  of  things  akin  to  one  another;  as,  varieties 
of  trees  or  rocks. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  which,  from  the  operation  of  different  causes,  as 
age,  climate,  food,  locality,  domestication,  &c.,  present 
deviations  from  the  specific  type  in  size,  color,  form, 
and  relative  proportion  of  parts  of  the  body;  but  have 
the  capacity  of  reverting  to  the  original  specific  form 
in  successive  generations,  on  the  cessation  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  the  variety  originated. 

Va'riform,  a.  [Lat.  varius,  various,  and  forma,  shape, 
form.]  Presenting  a  variety  of  forms;  multiform. 

Va'ri formed,  a.  Of  multifarious  forms. 

Vari'na,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Henrico  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  3,210. 

Varinas,  or  B.arinas,  (va-ree’nas.)  in  Venezuela,  a 
town,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Varinas,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Merida; 
Lat.  7°  40'  N.,  Lon.  70°  20'  W. 

Vari'ola,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  variole.]  (Med.)  The  Small¬ 
pox,  q.  v. 

Vari'olar,  Varlol'ic,  Vari'olous.a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to,  or  presenting  depressions  resem¬ 
bling  those  made  by,  the  small-pox. 

Va'riolite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  varius,  and  Gr.  lithos, 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Felspar,  generally  of  a 
dark-green  color  speckled  with  gray  ;  but  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibiting  white,  blue,  red,  and  other  intermediate  tints. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  remarkable  appearance 
presented  by  weathered  surfaces  of  the  stone,  w  hich  dis¬ 
play  projecting  black  spots  or  points,  each  surrounded 
by  a  brown  (sometimes  by  a  white]  ring,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  by  a  second  whitish  circle.  V.  takes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  polish,  and  is  used  in  that  state  for  ornamenting 
cabinets,  for  caskets,  snuff-boxes,  &c. 

Va'rioloill,  a.  (Med.)  Resembling  small-pox ;  having 
the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  disease  termed 
varioloid. 

— n.  [From  Lat.  variola,  small-pox,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 
(Med.)  A  modified  and  less  virulent  form  of  small-pox. 

Vario'rinn,  n.  [Lat.,  various  persons.]  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference,  to  various  persons  or  things!  espe¬ 
cially,  in  Bibliography,  used  adjectively,  indicating  a 
collection  of  annotations  by  different  commentators;  as, 
a  variorum  edition  of  the  classics. 

Va'rions,  a.  [Lat.  va.ri.us.]  Diverse;  different;  unlike 
each  other;  manifold:  several ;  as,  men  of  various  names 
or  trades.— Changeable ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed:  as,  a  word 
of  various  significations. — Diversified;  variegated;  as, 
a  tulip  of  various  colors. 

Variously,  adv.  In  different  ways;  varyingly. 

Varisse',  n.  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  in  horses,  different  from  a  curb,  but  at  the  same 
height,  and  frequently  injuring  the  sale  of  the  animal 
by  growing  to  an  unsightly  magnitude. 

Varius,  Lucius,  (vair-i-us,)  a  Latin  poet,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  He  was  patronized  by  Maece¬ 
nas,  and  his  poems,  epic  and  dramatic,  were  very  highly 
esteemed.  Some  fragments  of  them  are  preserved.  D. 
19  B.  c. 

Va  ri x,  n. ;  pi.  Varices.  [Fr.  varice,  from  Lat.  varus, 
bent.]  (Med.)  A  permanent  dilatation  or  swelling  of  a 
vein. 

Var'Iet,  n.  [0.  Fr.  See  Valet.]  Anciently,  a  page  or  I 
knight’s  henchman. —  Hence,  in  modern  usage,  a  low, 
mean  fellow ;  a  rascal ;  a  scamp  ;  as,  an  impudent  varlet. 

Ynr'iniii toil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth 
co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Var'iia,  in  European  Turkey,  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  Bulgaria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Varna,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  50  m.  E.  of  Shumla;  Lat. 
43°  12'  2"  N.,  Lon.  27°  56'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  a  large  and  commodious 
harbor.  The  Hungarians  were  here  defeated  by  the 


;  Turks  in  1444 ;  and  in  1828  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  In  1854  it  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  allied  French  and  English  troops  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  attack  on  the  Crimea.  lip.  28,600. 

Var'na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  5- 
m.  E.  of  Ithaca. 

Var'nisb.  n.  [Fr.  and  Du.  vernis ;  Sp.  varnix ;  L.  Lat. 
vernix.]  A  solution  of  a  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine,, 
wood-naphtha,  spirits  of  wiue,  or  some  other  solvent, 
which  on  evaporating  leaves  the  resin  behind  in  a  thin,, 
transparent,  highly-polished  film.  The  resins  most 
extensively  employed  in  varnish-making  are  copal,  mas¬ 
tic,  dammar,  sandarac,  cowrie,  lac,  amber,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  elemi  aud  anime.  The  solvents  used  are  oil 
of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine,  wood-spirit,  methylated 
spirit,  and,  lately,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  coal  and 
petroleum  oils.  The  manufacture  of  varnishes  is  one 
requiring  great  experience;  for  if  too  much  spirit  be 
used,  they  crack  in  drying.  To  remedy  this,  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  aud  linseed  or  poppy  oil  are  added,  to  prevent 
too  hasty  evaporation ;  if,  however,  too  much  is  added, 
the  varnish  takes  too  long  to  dry.  The  best  varnish  for 
photographic  purposes  is  that  made  by  Soehnee  Freres, 
of  Paris,  the  composition  of  which  is  a  secret.  Amber 
dissolved  in  chloroform  also  makes  a  very  good  photo¬ 
graphic  varnish ;  but  it  is  very  expensive,  and  unless 
true  amber  is  used,  it  generally  scales  off  during  use. 
The  black  varnish  used  for  backing  positive  photographs 
is  made  by  dissolving  %  a  drachm  of  caoutchouc  in  10 
ounces  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  adding  to  it  4  ounces 
of  a8phaltum.  The  picture  should  be  previously  var¬ 
nished  with  a  clear  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  40  grains- 
of  soft  copal  in  1  ounce  of  benzol. 

— That  which  resembles  varnish,  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  and  presents  like  it  a  glossy  appearance ;  as. 
the  varnish  of  certain  leaves.  —  Gloss;  fair  external 
show  or  appearance  ;  factitious  covering ;  as,  the  varnish 
of  conventional  politeness. 

— v.  a.  To  coat  with  varnish  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  that 
gives  anything  a  glossy  surface,  and  protects  it  from 
the  influences  of  air  and  moisture;  as,  to  varnish  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture. — To  overlay  or  cover  with  something 
that  gives  a  fair  and  specious  outside  show  or  appear¬ 
ance;  as,  speech  varnished  with  flattery. — To  give  a 
fair  coloring  or  external  aspect  to;  to  give  a  specious 
or  plausible  appearance  to  in  words. 

Var'nisher,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  varnish  ; 
as.  a  varnisher  of  pictures.  —  One  who  glosses  over  or 
palliates ;  one  who  puts  on  a  fair  or  specious  outside 
appearance;  as,  a  varnisher  of  unpleasing  truths. 

Varnishing1,  n.  Act  or  process  of  coating  with  var¬ 
nish. —  Materials  employed  in  making  varnish. 

Var'ro,  Marcus  Terentius,  the  learned  and  voluminous 
Roman  writer,  was  B.  at  Rome,  B.  c.  116.  He  served  under 
Pompey  against  Caesar,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  retired  from  the  army  ;  and  having  conciliated  the 
favor  of  Caesar,  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
Greek  and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome.  Equally  learned  as 
an  historian,  grammarian,  poet,  and  naturalist,  he  was 
extolled  by  all  his  contemporaries.  lie  dedicated  to 
Cicero  a  treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  and  he  wrote  a 
work  upon  agriculture,  entitled,  De  Be  Busticd,  both  of 
which  are  extant,  with  some  fragments  of  his  Menip- 
pean  Satires.  D.  B.  c.  27. 

Var'ry,  n.  (Her.)  The  mixture  of  argent  and  azuro 
together. 

Varii'na.  [From  Sans,  vri,  to  surround;  hence,  literally, 
the  surrounder.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  In  the  Vedic  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  one  of  the  Adityas,  or  off¬ 
springs  of  Aditi,  the  deity  of  space,  aud  among  these,  on® 
of  the  most  prominent.  He  is  often  invoked  together 
with  Mitra,  sometimes  together  with  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  or  with  lndra,  or  other  elementary  deities;  but 
frequently  he  is  also  separately  praised  by  the  poets  of 
the  Vedic  hymns. 

Var  sovie.  The  French  name  for  Warsaw. 

Va'ry ,v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  varied,  (vd'rid.)  [Fr.  varier, 
from  Lat.  vario,  to  diversify.]  To  make  or  cause  to  be 
different;  to  alter  or  change  partially;  to  alter  in  form, 
appearance,  substance,  or  position;  to  change  the  aspect 
of;  as,  to  vary  the  nature,  properties,  or  proportions  of 
anything.  —  To  transform ;  to  change  to  something  else ; 
to  transmute  ;  to  alternate;  as,  varied  customs  or  prac¬ 
tices. 

—  To  diversify;  to  variegate;  to  make  of  different  kinds 
or  colors;  as,  varied  inclinations,  varied  plumage. 

— v.  n.  To  be  changeable;  to  alter,  or  be  altered  in  any 
manner;  to  suffer  a  partial  change. — To  differ,  or  be 
different;  to  be  unlike.  —  To  alternate;  to  alter  or 
change  in  succession ;  as,  varying  hopes  and  fears.  —  To 
deviate;  to  depart;  —  with  from;  as,  the  copy  varies 
from  the  original.  —  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance,  or 
in  opposition. 

Ya  rysluirg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
co..  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Va  sa.  See  Gustavus  I. 

Va'sa,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Goodhue  coun¬ 
ty- 

Va  sa,  a  seaport-town  of  Finland,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic, 
55  m.  N.E.  of  Christianstadt;  Lat.  63°  4'  3"  N.,  Lon.  21° 
43'  E.  Pop.  3,740. 

Vasarhel'ly.  in  Hungary,  a  town  on  the  Torna,  25  m. 
W.  of  Veszprim  :  pop.  27,500. — Also,  a  town  on  Lake 
Hodos,  14  m.  N.E.  of  Szegedin. 

'Vasarlit‘l'y,orMAROS  VA8SARHELT,in  Austria,  a  townof 
Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  8  m.  from  Vaja ;  pop.  11,000. 

Vasa'ri,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  b.  at 
Arezzo,  1512 ;  studied  under  Del  Sarto  aud  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  He  is  now  remembered  not  for  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments  as  an  artist,  but  for  his  voluminous,  graphic,  and 
delightful  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  others.  Hi* 
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work  is  entitled.  Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Painters , 
Sculptors,  and  Architects.  It  was  first  published  in  1550, 
and  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Notwithstanding  the  sharp  attacks  of  criticism, 
and  its  admitted  numerous  errors,  strange  omissions, 
and  partial  views,  the  book  holds,  and  must  hold,  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  art,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  filled. 

\  as'rular,  a.  [From  Lat.  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas,  vase, 
vessel.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  vessels  of  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies;  as,  the  vascular  functions.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  or  full  of  vessels,  or  containing  them,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  an  organic  structure.  —  Characterized  by,  or 
operating  by  means  of,  an  arrangement  of  vessels,  as 
arteries,  veins,  lacteals,  and  the  like. 

F.  system.  (Hot.)  That  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  is  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air. —  V  plants 
are  those  in  which  the  V.  system  occurs,  or  forms  a  prin¬ 
cipal  feature.  The  air-vessels  are  the  trachea;  or  spirals. 

Vase,  (vase,  vdz,  vawz,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  vaso ;  hat.  vas,  vasis, 
a  vessel.]  In  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  ves¬ 
sel  intended  to  contain  fluids  or  other  substances,  and 
adapted  for  ornament  or  for  use.  It  is  generally  used  in 
this  sense  with  reference  to  ancient  art ;  —  in  connection 
with  modern  art,  it  is  restricted  to  vessels  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  kind.  See  Pottery,  Porcelain. 

(Arch.)  A  vessel  placed  on  a  pedestal  crowning  a 
facade,  and  usually  ornamented  with  sculptured  repre¬ 
sentations  of  fruits,  flowers,  festoons,  bassi-relievi,  &c. — 
Also,  the  body  of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  capitals; 
—  also  called  Drum,  and  Tambour,  q.  v. 

( Bot .)  The  calyx  or  corolla  of  a  plant. 

Vase'-shapeil,  (-shdpt,)  a.  Formed  in  the  manner  of 
a  vase  or  flower-pot. 

Vas 'sal,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  vassallus,  a  domestic  in 
the  household  of  a  king  or  prince;  VV.  givas-awl,  serv¬ 
ing.]  ( Feudal  Law.)  The  holder  of  a  fief,  by  fealty 
and  service,  of  a  feudal  superior  or  lord.  —  A  bondman  ; 
a  servant;  a  dependent:  a  subject ;  also,  a  political  slave. 

— a.  Having  thecharacteristic  qualities  of  a  vassal ;  servile. 

Vas'salajfe,  n.  State  of  being  a  vassal  or  feudatory. 
—  Political  servitude:  subjection;  dependence. 

Yas'sall>orou;;'li,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Kennebec  county,  14  miles  north-east  of  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Vas'sar.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  twp.,  former 
cap.  of  Tuscola  co.,  about  22  m.  S.E.  of  Saginaw  City. 

Vassil'kov,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  govt,  of 
Kiev,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Kiev  city. 

Vassy,  (vas'se,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Haute- 
Marne,  29  m.  from  Chaumont;  pop.  3,478.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  history  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  in 
1562,  by  order  of  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

Vast,  a.  (comp,  vaster  ;  superl.  vastest.)  [Fr.  vaste, 
trom  Lat.  vastus.]  Being  of  great  compass  or  extent; 
having  a  large  space  or  surface;  as,  the  vast  steppes  of 
central  Asia,  the  vast  world  of  waters. —  Very  great  in 
numbers  or  amount;  as,  vast  multitudes  of  people. — 
Mighty;  puissant;  exhibiting  or  exercising  very  great 
force ;  as,  vast  labor,  vast  ideas.  —  Very  great  in  scope  or 
importance;  as,  a  vast  undertaking. 

— re.  A  region  of  empty  waste;  an  illimitable  or  seem¬ 
ingly  boundless  space  ;  as.  “  the  vast  of  heaven.”  Milton. 

Vasta'tioil,  re.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  vastare.]  A  laying 
waste  ;  devastation  ;  depopulation. 

Vast'itmle,  re.  Vastness;  immense  extent,  (r.) 

Vast'ly,  adv.  Very  greatly7;  to  a  vast  extent  or  degree. 

Vast'ness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  vast;  im¬ 
mensity  ;  enormous  magnitude  or  amount;  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  bulk,  or  importance  ;  as,  the  vastness  of  space ;  the 
vastness  of  a  nation’s  resources. 

Yas'to,  or  Vasto  D’Ammone,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the 
prov.  of  Abrnzzo  Citeriore,  on  the  Adriatic,  30  m.  S.E. 
of  Chieti.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  and  earthenware. 
1  op.  9,900. 

Vasty,  a.  Being  enormously  large,  or  of  very  great 
extent. 

Vat,  re.  [A.  S  feet,  fat;  D.  and  Icel./a<;  Dan.  fad;  Ger. 
fass .]  A  large  vessel  or  cistern  for  holding  liquors  in 
an  immature  state ;  as,  a  brewer’s  vat;  also,  a  square 
box  or  cistern  in  which  hides  are  laid  for  steeping  in 
tan. — In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  the  legal  liquid 
measure,  equal  to  22  01  imp.  gulls. 

(Miniruj.)  A  wooden  tub  used  to  wash  ores  and  min¬ 
eral  substances  in. 

— v.  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a  vat ;  as.  to  vat  malt. 

Vathi,  (  va'te,)  in  Greece,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the 
island  of  Ithaca,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor;  pop.  2,750. 
— Also,  a  town  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Samos  ;  pop. 
2,640. 

Vat'ican.  re.  Sed  Rome. 

Thunders  of  the  Vatican.  (Eccl.)  The  papal  anathemas. 

Vaticiiia't ion,  re.  [Lat.  vaticinatio.]  Prediction; 
prophecy:  soothsaying;  foretelling  of  events. 

Vat'tel,  Emmerich,  a  celebrated  Swiss  writer  on  juris¬ 
prudence,  B.  at  Neufchatel,  1714;  entered  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Poland,  whose  minister  to  the  republic  at 
Berne  he  became,  and  devoted  the  leisure  left  by  his 
diplomatic  duties  to  the  composition  of  works  which 
have  made  his  name  famous.  After  putting  forth  some 
less  important  works,  he, in  1753,  published  his  Treatise 
on  the.  Law  of  Nations;  nr,  the.  Principle 'S  of  Natural 
'  Law  applied  to  the.  Conduct  of  States  and  Sovereigns. 
This  is  esteemed  a  standard  authority  noon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  takes  rank  with  Grotius  aud 
Puffendorf.  D.  1767. 

Vaubaii,  fed'-,)  Sebastian  Leprestre  De,  the  greatest 
military  engineer  and  tactician  of  France,  was  b  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  in  1633;  and  commenced  his  public  career  in  the 
time  of  Mazarin.  He  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of 
Holland  aud  Flanders,  and  was  created  marshal  in  1703. 


He  constructed  or  improved  an  immense  number  of 
fortresses,  directed  as  many  as  53  sieges,  and  was  present 
at  140  battles.  He  wrote  12  folio  volumes  on  strategy. 
D.  1707. 

Yauban's  first  system.  (Forlif.)  The  name  given  to  the 
principal  of  the  systems  of  fortification  invented  by  Vau- 
ban,  the  great  French  engineer,  for  the  defence  of  towns 
of  all  sizes,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 
Irrespective  of  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  place  to 
be  defended,  a  particular  polygon  is  selected  as  that  on 
which  the  lines  of  defence  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Fig. 
2568  the  angle  of  an  octagon  is  taken ;  upon  this  the 
front  of  the  fortification,  extending  from  the  flanked 
angle  of  one  bastion  to  the  corresponding  angle  of  the 


Fig.  2568.  —  vauban’s  first  system  of  fortification. 

next,  as  A  B.  These  lines  are  dissected,  and  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  DC  is  laid  down, drawn  from  the  point  of  bisec¬ 
tion  towards  the  place,  its  length  being  proportional  to 
the  extent  of  the  exterior  side  and  adjacent  angle  of  the 
polygon.  AEG,  BEH  show  the  “lines  of  defence,” 
which  are  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  exterior 
sides  through  these  points,  and  upon  these  lines  are 
marked  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion  EF.  The  distance 
between  these  points  is  laid  along  the  continuation  of 
each  line  of  defence,  a  line  being  drawn  to  connect 
them.  This  line  forms  the  curtain  G  H.  The  flanks  of 
the  bastions  are  drawn  from  lines  extended  from  G  H. 
According  to  this  mode,  the  whole  front  of  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  is  drawn,  and  upon  being  repeated  around  the  sides 
of  a  polygon,  the  works  of  the  enceinte  or  body  of  the 
place  are  completed. 

Vaucliise,  (vo'kloos,)  in  France,  a  S.E.  dept.,  bordered 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rhone  and  Durance  rivers; 
area,  1,370  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous  on  the  E.,  and 
level  in  the  VV. ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Climate, 
healthy.  Prod.  Corn  and  fruits.  Manuf.  Silks,  wool¬ 
lens,  perfumery,  glass-wares,  and  printing-types.  Cap. 
Avignon.  Pop.  266.091.  —  The  name  V.  (“  enclosed  val¬ 
ley”)  is  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  (Fig. 
1528),  the  source  of  the  river  Sorgue,  in  a  rocky  cavern, 
abt.  15  m.  from  Avignon,  near  which  was  the  residence 
of  Petrarch. 

Valid,  ( vo ,)  a  canton  in  the  VV.  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
on  the  VV  by  France,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  Savoy,  aud  the  cantons  Bern, 
Freiburg,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva ;  area,  1,185  square 
miles.  De.sc.  It  is,  in  general,  less  mountainous  than 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  and  plains,  intersected  by  small  cultivated  hills. 
In  the  N.W.  it  is  covered  with  branches  of  the  Jura,  and 
on  the  S.E.  with  those  of  the  Alps.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  corn;  the  emi¬ 
nences  and  hills,  to  that  of  the  vine.  Rivers.  The  Upper 
Rhone,  the  Orbe,  the  Venoge,  and  the  Broye.  Lakes. 
Joux.  and  parts  of  Morat  and  Neufchatel.  Prod.  Corn 
and  wine,  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  best  vineyards  in 
Switzerland  are  in  this  canton.  Min.  Marble,  coal,  sul¬ 
phur,  with  a  few  metals.  Salt  is  produced  from  the 
springs  of  Bex.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cap.  Lausanne. 
Pop.  216,157. 

Vaudeville,  (vod-vil.)  re.  [Fr.]  A  light  satirical  song, 
consisting  of  several  couplets  and  a  refrain  or  burden, 
generally  introduced  into  theatrical  productions;  a  song 
sung  about  the  streets ;  a  ballad.  In  the  French  theatre 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  short  piece,  the  dialogue 
of  which  is  intermixed  with  light  or  comic  songs  set  to 
popular  airs.  In  this  country  the  term  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  any  light  bustling  one-act  interlude, 
with  or  without  music  of  any  kind. 

Vaudois,  (vo-dwuwh’,)  re.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  An  in¬ 
habitant,  or  the  inhabitants,  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland.  See  VVai.denses. 

Vatidreuil,  (vo-drooT,)  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  S.W’.  co., 
having  N.  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  S.E.  the 
St.  Lawrence;  area,  330  sq  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
river  De  L’Isle.  Cap.  Vaudreuil. 

Vault,  re.  [Fr.  route:  It.  volta,  from  Lat.  valvo,  volutum, 
to  turn  around.]  (Arch.)  An  arched  roof,  so  contrived 
that  the  stones, 
bricks,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  its 
construction,  sus¬ 
tain  and  keep  each 
other  in  their  places. 

Vaults  are  circular 
and  elliptical.  When 
their  section  rises 
higher  than  a  semi¬ 
circle,  they  are  said 
to  be  surmounted ; 

when  less,  surbased.  Fig.  2569.  —  cylindrical  vault. 


The  simplest  and  most  ancient  kind  used  over  a  rectan¬ 
gular  area  is  the  cylindrical  (Fig.  2569),  called  also  a 
barrel,  and  sometimes  wagon-vaidt ;  this  springs  from 
the  two  opposite  walls,  and  presents  a  uniform  concave 
surface  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  term  “  cylin¬ 
drical  ”  properly  implies  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  but  it  is  applied  to  pointed  vaults  of  the  same 
description. 

The  Romans 
first  intro¬ 
duced  groin- 
irep(Fig.2570) 
formedby  the 
intersection 
of  vaults 
crossing  each 
other  at  right 
angles,  and 
some  of  their 
constructions 
of  the  kind  Fig.  2570.  —  groined  vault. 
were  of  very 

large  size.  In  groined  vaults  the  arches  which  cross 
each  other  do  not  always  correspond  in  width;  in  such 
cases  they  sometimes  spring  from  the  same  level,  and 
consequently  are  of  unequal  heights ;  and  sometimes  the 
springing  of  the  narrow  vault  is  raised  so  that  the  tops 
are  on  the  same  level.  —  An  underground  apartment, 
generally  used  as  a  store  for  wine  and  other  articles  not 
injured  by  damp;  a  cellar;  a  cave;  a  cell;  a  cavern. — 
A  repository  for  the  dead;  a  tomb  or  crypt. 

— That  which  forms  a  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof, 
ceiling,  or  covering;  as,  the  vault  of  heaven. —  A  leap, 
spring,  or  bound. 

(Man.)  The  bounding  turn  which  riders  teach  their 
horses  ;  a  curvet ;  —  the  turn  or  flexure  in  which  men 
throw  themselves  on  or  off  their  horses. 

— r.  re.  [It .  voltare.]  To  leap;  to  bound;  to  jump;  to 
spring;  to  curvet;  to  leap  with  the  body  bent;  as,  he 
vaulted  over  the  gate.  —  To  turn  or  tumble;  to  act  the 
tumbler  or  posture-master. 

Vault'eil,  a.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. — Arched ; 
concave,  as  a  roof. 

(Bot.)  Arching  over;  formicate. 

Van  It  er,  re.  One  who  practises  vaulting ;  aleaper;  a 
tumbler. 

Vaunt,  v.  re.  [Fr.  ranter ;  It.  vanlare,  from  Lat.  r anus, 
vain,  empty.]  To  talk  with  vain  ostentation  ;  to  brag; 
to  boast;  to  speak  in  terms  of  self-conceit.  —  To  boast 
of;  to  make  a.  vain,  ostentatious  display  of ;  as,  “Charity 
vaunteth  not  itself.”  —  1  Cor  xiii.  4. 

— re.  A  vain,  empty  boast ;  a  bit  of  brag;  a  display  of  os¬ 
tentation  springing  from  vanity  ;  as,  an  idle  vaunt. 

Vaunt'er,  re.  One  who  vaunts  or  brags;  a  boaster; 
one  who  sounds  bis  own  trumpet;  as,  “  Tongue-valiant 
hero!  vaunter  of  thy  might!  ”  —  Dryden. 

Vaimt'fiil,  a.  Boastful;  vainly  ostentatious. 

Vaiint'-imire.  re.  [Fr.  avant-mur.]  (Fortif.)  A  work 
raised  in  front  of  the  main  wall. 

Vaiiqueliiiite,  (vok’lin-it,)  re.  (Min.)  The  native 
chromate  of  copper  and  lead,  composed  (when  pure)  of 
27  9  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid,  10  9  oxide  of  copper,  and 
61-2  oxide  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  small  (generally  macled) 
crystals,  and  in  mammillated  masses  forming  thin  crusts, 
which  are  sometimes  hollow  and  approaching  to  sta- 
lactitic.  The  color  is  black  (occasionally  with  a  tinge 
of  green  or  brown),  and  it  is  faintly  translucent  or 
opaque. 

Van  venargries,  Luc  de  Clapiers,  Marquis  de,  (vov- 
nahrg’,)  a  French  moralist  and  elegant  writer,  born 
in  Aix,  Provence,  1715,  author  of  an  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Human  Spirit,  aud  Maxims.  D. 
1747. 

Vauxtiall,  ( voz-liaul' ,)  a  district  of  London,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  connected  with  Westminster  by  a 
bridge.  It  was  long  celebrated  for  some  public  gardens, 
which,  as  a  place  of  popular  amusement,  were  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  favorite  resort  of  the  fashion  of 
London  for  operatic,  terpsichorean,  and  pictorial  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Vauxhall.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  7  m. 
W.  of  Newark. 

Vava'o.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Friendly  Is¬ 
lands;  Lat.  18°  39'  S.,  Lou.  174°  W.  Pop.  5,500. 

Vav'asor,  Vavasour,  Vai.vasor,  re.  [Perhaps  from  the 
same  root  as  vassal.]  (Feudal  Law.)  A  dependant 
on  a  superior  lord,  and  who  himself  was  a  superior  lord 
to  others  under  him  ;  thus  a  baron  was  a  vavasor  to  a 
prince,  who  in  his  turn  was  a  vavasor  to  a  king. 

Vazabar'ris,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flows  into  the  Atlantic ; 
Lat.  11°  20'  S.,  after  an  E.  course  of  300  m. 

Ve'atlar.re.  The  thirteenth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year;  the  embolismic  or  intercalary  month. 

Veal,  re.  [From  Fr.  veau,  a  calf;  Lat.  vitulus.]  The  flesh 
of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. — Veal  cutlet,  a  collop  of 
veal  cut  for  frying  or  broiling. 

Veal'town.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Somerset  co.,  10 
m.  N.  of  Somerville. 

Vea'zie,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
county. 

Ve<*llt.  (vekt,)  a  river  of  the  Netherlands  and  Prussian 
Westphalia,  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee  at  Genemuiden,  after 
a  N.VV.  course  of  90  m. 

— Also,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  from  that 
river  at  Utrecht,  and  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee  at  Muiden. 

Vec'tis,  re.  [Lat.]  A  lever. 

Vec'tor,  re.  [Lat.,  a  bearer.]  See  Radius  Vector. 

Ve'das,  re.  pi.  [Sansk.,  knowledge.]  The  name  given  to 
the  collective  sacred  literature  of  the  Brahmans.  See 
Hindoos  (Literature  of  the). 

Veilail’ta,  re.  A  Hindoo  sect  professing  a  philosophy 
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founded  on  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Vedas. 
Their  belief  exhibits  a  close  resemblance  to  Quietism,  ^.r. 

"Vedette',  n.  Same  as  Vidette,  q.  v. 

Yeendain,  ( vain'dam ,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  13 
m.  S.E.  of  Groningen  ,  pop.  5,500. 

Veer,  v.  a.  [Fr.  virer.]  To  turn  ;  to  change  course  or 
direction,  as  the  wind  veers  to  the  north. 

To  veer  and  haul.  (Naut.)  To  vary  the  course  or 
direction;  —  applied  to  the  wind. 

— v.  n.  To  turn ;  to  direct  to  a  different  course  ;  to  cause, 
as  a  ship,  to  change  her  course  from  one  board  to  the 
other  by  turning  her  stern  to  windward. 

To  veer  and  haul.  (Naut.)  To  haul  in  taut  and 
slacken  alternately. —  To  veer  away ,  to  let  out  by  the 
run ;  as,  to  veer  away  the  cable.  —  To  veer  out ,  to  give  a 
ship  more  length  of  cable;  also,  to  let  anything  drop 
astern  by  a  rope. 

Veer'ing'ly,  adv.  In  a  veering  or  shifting  manner. 

Veer ti mgauni.  (ve-room'gawm,)  in  British  India,  a 
town  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  35  m.  from  Ahmeda- 
bad;  pop.  18,700. 

Ve'ga,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  bright  star  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Lyra. 

Ve'ga,  (I,ope  de.)  See  Lope  de  Vega. 

Ve'ga,(La,)  a  town  of  Hayti,78  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Domingo. 

Veger,  or  Bejar  de  la  Frontera,  ( vai'zhair ,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Barbate,  26  m.  from  Cadiz.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens.  Pop.  9,350. 

Vegetable,  ( vej'e-ta-bl ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  vegeter.  See 
Vegetate.]  A  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  a 
plant.  See  Botany.  —  In  a  more  special  and  colloquial 
sense,  one  of  those  particular  plants  which  are  used  as 
esculents,  these  forming  what  is  called  vegetable  diet. 
In  this  sense  it  includes  the  potato,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
pea.  bean,  spinach,  and  such  like,  but  does  not  embrace 
fruits  properly  so  called,  as  the  apple,  pear,  grape,  etc., 
although  these  are  included  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
as  embracing  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vegetables  or  plants;  as, 
vegetable  qualities,  juices,  etc.  —  Consisting  of,  or  com¬ 
prising,  plants;  as,  the  vegetable  kingdom. —  Possessing 
the  nature  or  characteristics  of  plants ;  as,  a  vegetable 
body. 

r.  brimstone ,  the  powder  collected  from  the  spore-cases 
of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  selago.  See  Lycopodium. 

—  V.  chemistry.  See  Organic  Chemistry. —  V.  earth, 
.soil  in  which  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  primitive  earths.  In  Horti¬ 
culture,  vegetable  earth  is  called  mould;  and  in  Agri¬ 
culture  the  term  is  applied  to  the  surface  soils  of  hol¬ 
lows,  which  contain  alluvial  soil  beneath,  and  vegetable 
.matter,  generally  of  a  black  color,  on  the  surface. —  V, 
Ethiops.  See  Fucus.  —  V.  flannel,  a  textile  material 
largely  manufactured  in  Germany  from  the  Pinus  syl- 
vestris.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  employed  in 
the  various  processes  of  separating  the  fibre  from  the 
oil.  The  fibre,  locally  called  wold-wold,  is  spun,  knit, 
and  woven  into  various  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be  highly  effi¬ 
cacious  in  restoring  the  function  of  the  skin. —  T'.  ivory. 
For  this,  see  Ivory  and  Phytf.lephas. —  V.  kingdom, 
the  term  commonly  applied  to  one  of  the  tiiree  primary 
divisions  of  nature.  It  includes  all  those  organized 
beings  which  are  called  plants ;  for  which  see  Botany. 

—  V.  marrow.  See  Cuccrbita. —  V.  physiology.  See 
Botany.  —  V.  silk,  a  cotton-like  material  obtained  from 
the  seed-pods  of  Chorisia  specinsa.  —  P.  tallow,  a  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  Stillingia  sebifera,  Vateria 
lndica,  and  other  plants.  —  V.  wax.  See  Wax. 

Vegetal,  (vej'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  vegetus,  lively.]  Vege¬ 
table.  (R.) 

(Physiol.)  Denoting  the  class  of  vital  phenomena 
common  to  plants  and  animals;  viz.,  digestion  and  nu¬ 
tritive  assimilation,  growth,  absorption,  secretion,  ex¬ 
cretion,  circulation,  respiration,  generation;  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  the  second  class  of  vital  phenomena, 
viz.,  sensation  and  volition  peculiar  to  animals.  The 
first  are  called  the  vegetal  functions,  the  second  the 
animal  functions ;  and  the  powers  or  forces  on  which 
they  depend  have  been  termed,  respectively,  the  vegetal 
life  and  the  animal  life. 

Vegetal  ity,  n.  Vegetability. 

Vegeta  rian,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
vegetarianism  ;  as,  vegetarian  diet. 

— n.  One  who  theorizes  that  vegetables  constitute  the 
only  proper  food  for  man,  and  who,  accordingly,  lives 
exclusively  upon  them. 

Vegeta'rianisin,  (-ism,)  n.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  vegetarians. 

Vegetate.  ( veg'e-tdt ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vegeter,  from  L.  Lat. 
vegetare,  to  nourish,  cherish.]  To  grow,  as  plants ;  to 
sprout ;  to  flourish  ;  to  germinate, —  Hence,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  to  live  without  mental  animation,  action,  or 
sensation;  to  do  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and  grow;  as, 
to  vegetate  in  seclusion. 

Vegetation,  (- td'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of 
vegetating  or  growing,  as  plants,  by  means  of  nourish¬ 
ment  derived  from  the  earth,  or  from  water  and  air,  and 
received  through  roots  and  leaves ;  vegetable  growth ; 
as,  plants  unfit  for  vegetation.  —  Sum  or  body  of  vege¬ 
table  life  in  general ;  as,  luxuriant  vegetation. 

(Med.)  A  morbid  production  which  rises  as  an  ex¬ 
crescence  on  an  organ  or  part,  as  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart.  —  Also,  a  fleshy  granulation  at  the  surface  of  a 
wound  or  ulcer. 

Teg'etalive,  a.  [Fr.  vegetatif]  That  vegetates,  or 
promotes  vegetation  ;  growing,  or  having  the  power  of 
growing,  as  plants. —  Having  the  power  to  produce 
growth  in  plants;  as,  the  vegetative  virtues  of  soil. 

(Zniil.)  Partaking  of  simple  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  systems  of  nutrition  and  generation,  apart  from 
the  sensorial  or  distinctively  animal  functions,  as  in  the 


vegetative  enlargement  of  the  females  of  some  inferior  ani¬ 
mals,  attended  with  a  depression  of  the  animal  powers. 

Vegetive,  (vej'-),  a.  Possessing  vegetable  life,  as  plants. 

Veg'eto-an'inial.  a.  Characterized  by  the  proper¬ 
ties  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as  vegetable 
gluten. 

Veglia,  ( vail'ya ,)  in  Austria,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  ol  Quarnero,  23  in.  long,  and  12 
m.  broad.  Surface,  mountainous  and  barren  in  the  N. 
and  E.,  elsewhere  fertile.  Prod.  Wine,  silks,  timber, 
fruits,  and  live-stock.  Min.  Marble  and  salt.  Cap. 
Veglia.  Pop.  16,580. 

Ve'liemenee.  Ve'hemency,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
vehementia .]  Quality  of  being  vehement;  great  force; 
impulsive  energy  ;  eagerness;  fervor;  impetuosity ;  vio¬ 
lence;  as,  to  speak  with  vehemence.  —  Violent  or  uncon¬ 
trollable  passion;  animated  fervor;  great  fire  or  heat; 
as,  vehemence  of  temper. 

Ve'henient,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vehemens.]  Impetuous; 
characterized  by  great  force  or  fury;  mighty;  acting 
with  impetuosity;  as,  a  vehement  torrent,  a  vehement 
flow  of  words. —  Very  ardent,  eager,  or  urgent ;  fervent 
in  the  extreme;  unreasonable;  violent;  as,  vehement 
desire,  vehement  instigation. 

Ve'hemently,  adv.  In  a  vehement  manner ;  ur¬ 
gently;  forcibly;  violently;  with  great  zeal  or  pathos. 

Vehicle,  (ve'hi-kl,)  n.  [Fr.  vehicule;  Lat.  vehiculum .] 
That  in  which  anything  is,  or  may  be,  carried  ;  any  kind 
of  carriage  moving  on  land,  either  on  wheels  or  runners, 
but  more  especially  those  on  wheels.  —  That  which  is 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance  or  communi¬ 
cation  ;  as,  speech  is  a  vehicle  of  ideas. 

(Paint.)  The  liquid  with  which  the  various  pigments 
are  applied;  medium. 

(Pharm.)  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Ve'hicled,  a.  Conveyed  in,  or  supplied  with,  a  vehicle. 

Vehic'ular,  Vehic'ulary,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  serving  as,  a  vehicle. 

Veh'mic  Courts,  ti.pl.  (Hist.)  See  Fehmgerichte. 

Ve'ii.  (Anc.  Geog.)  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  Confederation,  on  the  river  Cremera,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Veientes  or  Veientines, 
are  first  mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Romulus.  P.  was  for  centuries  the  great 
rival  of  Rome,  succumbing  to  the  latter  only  after  very 
numerous  wars,  and  a  siege,  it  is  said,  of  ten  years,  b.  c. 
396.  The  castle,  known  by  the  name  of  Isola  Farnese, 
was  built  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lltli  century.  Many  relics  of  Etruscan  art  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins. 

Veil,  Vail,  (val,)  n.  [Fr.  voile;  Lat.  velum,  a  covering, 
from  vela,  to  wrap  up,  to  envelop.]  That  which  con¬ 
ceals;  a  cover  to  conceal  the  face;  any  kind  of  cloth 
which  is  used  for  intercepting  the  view,  and  hiding 
something;  —  especially,  a  piece  of  thin  cloth  or  silk 
stuff,  used  by  females  to  hide  their  faces.  —  A  veil  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  out-door  dress  of  Eastern  ladies, 
who  live  secluded  from  the  sight  of  all  men  except  their 
own  husbands  and  their  nearest  relatives  (Figs.  87  and 
167.)  If  an  Egyptian  lady  is  surprised  uncovered,  she 
quickly  draws  her  veil  over  her  face,  with  some  excla¬ 
mation  like,  “  0,  my  misfortune !  ”  The  custom  of 
wearing  veils  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  remoteness ; 
its  use,  however,  has  not  been  prevalent  at  all  times. 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  Rebekah  and  her  com¬ 
panions  at  the  well,  do  not  appear  to  have  worn  them. 
Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  xxiv.  16. 

— A  cover;  a  screen;  a  disguise;  as,  to  throw  a  veil  over 
one’s  indiscretions. 

(But.)  In  fungi,  the  horizontal  membrane  connecting 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the  stipes. 

To  take  the  veil,  to  enter  a  cloister  and  become  a  nun. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  veil;  to  cast  a  veil  over;  as,  a 
veiled  woman. — To  cover;  to  hide;  to  screen;  to  invest;  to 
conceal ;  as,  a  cloud  veils  the  sun,  mystery  veils  a  crime. 

Veil'less,  u.  Without  veil  or  covering;  open;  undis¬ 
guised. 

Vein,  (van,)  n.  [Fr.  veine,  from  Lat.  vena.]  (Anat.)  A 
long  membranous  canal,  which  continually  becomes 
wider,  does  not  pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  to  the  heart. 

— A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing  in  wood, 
and  in  marble,  and  other  stones. — A  cavity  or  fissure  in 
the  earth,  or  in  other  substances;  as,  “prisms  free  from 
veins.”  (Newton.)  —  Tendency  or  turn  of  mind;  particu¬ 
lar  disposition  or  cast  of  genius;  peculiar  temper; 
strain  ;  quality ;  as,  a  man  of  a  satirical  vein,  a  vein  of 
wit  or  humor,  he  is  not  in  the  vein  of  doing  business. — 
Current ;  course ;  train,  as  of  ideas ;  as,  “  A  vein  of  true 
and  noble  thinking.” — Swift. 

(But.)  A  tube,  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes,  through 
which  the  sap  is  transmitted  along  the  leaves  of  plants. 

(Geol.  or  Mining.)  A  crack,  fissure,  or  crevice  in  a 
rock  or  mineral,  and  which  may  be  either  earthy  or  me¬ 
tallic; —  in  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  a  rake-vein  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  or  nearly  so,  while  a  pipe-vein  is  nearly  hor¬ 
izontal. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  or  form  with  veins. 

(Mining.)  To  wash  or  cleanse  a  small  portion  of  ore 
in  a  shoal. 

Vein'al,  Vein 'oils,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
marked  with,  veins;  veined;  as,  veinous  hands. 

Veined,  ( vdnd ,)  a.  [From  vein.]  Full  of  veins;  varie¬ 
gated;  streaked;  as,  veined  malachite.  —  Hence,  vari¬ 
ous;  multiform;  diverse;  as,  reined  impulses. 

(But.)  Having  sap-vessels  spreading  over  the  surface, 
as  a  leaf. 

Vein'less,  a.  Without  veins,  as  a  leaf. 

Vein'let,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  vein  subordinate  to  a  larger 
one. 


Vein'y,  a.  Full  of  veins;  marked  with  veins. 

Ve'la,*(l<a,)  a  seaport-town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Gulf  ot 
Coro ;  Lat.  11°  25'  N.,  Lon.  69°  40'  W. 

Velasquez,  Diego,  (vd-las'keth,)  a  Spanish  general,  who 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage;  he  was  en. 
gaged  in  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  He  sent  out  the 
expedition  which  discovered  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  and 
dispatched  Cortez  to  subdue  the  latter  country.  D  1523. 

Velas'quez,  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  De  Silva  Y,  a 
Spanish  painter,  B.  at  Seville,  1599  ;  he  first  studied  un¬ 
der  Francisco  Herrera,  and  afterwards  with  Pacheco, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  He  visited  Madrid  in  1622, 
and  in  1623  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain.  He  visited  Italy  in  1629,  and  again  in  1648,  to 
make  purchases  of  works  of  art  for  the  king.  He  d. 
1660.  V.  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of 
Spanish  painters;  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  por¬ 
trait-painter,  but  he  excelled  also  in  history,  landscape, 
and  genre ;  like  the  majority  of  Spanish  painters,  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  naturalist  school, —  he  painted  life  as  he 
found  it,  with  extraordinary  force,  facility,  and  skill. 
Ilis  greatest  works  are  still  at  Madrid. 

Ve'late,  a.  [Lat.  velare,  to  veil.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  veil. 

Velez,  (vai'laith,)  two  rivers  of  Spain,  one  of  which  en¬ 
ters  the  Mediterranean  from  the  prov.  of  Malaga;  and 
the  other  rises  in  Almeria,  and  flows  into  the  Segura 
from  the  prov.  of  Murcia. 

Ve'lez,  (Peilon  tie,)  a  town  of  Morocco,  prov.  of  Fez, 
on  a  rock  near  the  Mediterranean,  75  m.  from  Tetuan  ; 
pop.  unascertained. 

Velez,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  60  m.  N.  of 
Tunja ;  Lat.  6°  10'  N.,  Lou.  73°  50'  W.  Pop.  (1897)  10,200. 

Ve'lez  el  Ru'bio,  in  Spain,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Almeria,  22  m.from  Lorca.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  14.300. 

Ve'lez  Mal'aga.  in  Spain,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Mal¬ 
aga,  16  m.  E.  of  that  city;  pop.  17,600. 

Vellia,  (vel'yali,)  an  extensive  mountain  range  in  the  E. 
of  Brazilian  Guiana,  N.  of  the  Amazons. 

Velhas,  ( Kio  dais,)  or  Guaicuh  y,  (ree'o  das  vel'yahs,  or 
gwi  koo-ee',)  in  Brazil,  a  river  of  Minas-Geraes,  rises  in  the 
N. of theSerra Paraupeba,  and  flowsin  to  the  Sao Francisco. 

Veliki-Laiki.  (vel'e-ke  loo'ke.)  in  European  Russia,  a 
town  of  the  govt,  of  Pskov,  130  m.  S.E.  of  Pskov.  Manuf. 
Leather.  Pop.  4,400. 

Veliuo  (Monte,)  ( vai-le'no ,)  a  peak  of  the  Apennines, 
8,400  feet  high.  See  Term. 

Vel'isli,  in  European  Russia,  a  town  of  the  govt,  of 
Vitebsk,  on  the  Dwina,  47  m.  N.E.  of  Vitebsk  ;  pop.  7,700. 

Veli'tes,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  light-armed  infantry 
attached  to  a  Roman  legion.  They  were  equipped  with 
bows,  slings,  and  javelins,  a  light  wooden  buckler  cov¬ 
ered  with  leather  and  a  head-piece. 

Velleia,  (vel'lai-a,)  a  buried  city  of  N.  Italy,  18  ni.  S.E. 
of  Placentia,  discovered  in  1760,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  crumbling  of  a  neighboring  mountain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 

Velleity,  n.  [Fr.  velleite,  from  Lat.  rede,  to  be  willing.] 
Imperfect  or  incomplete  volition  ;  the  lowest  degree  of 
desire. 

Velletrl,  (vel-lai'tre,)  (anc.  Velitrse,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  former  States  of  the  Church.  20  m.  from  Rome.  The 
Borgian  Museum,  originally  in  the  fine  Borgian  palace 
here,  is  now  in  Naples.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  been 
born  here,  63  B.  C. 

Vel'lieate,  v.  a.  [Lat  vellicare,  from  vellere,  to  pluck.] 
To  twitch  ;  to  pluck ;  to  stimulate ;  as,  a  vellicating 
nerve. 

— v.  n.  To  twitch  ;  to  move  convulsively  or  spasmodically, 
as  a  nerve. 

Vellica'tion,  n.  Act  of  twitching,  or  of  causing  to 
twitch ;  stimulation. 

(Med.)  A  local  twitching  or  spasmodic  movement  of 
a  muscular  fibre. 

Vellon,(rei-yon',)  n.  [Sp.]  Properly,  a  certain  copper 
coin  ;  —  also,  a  money  of  account  in  Spain  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries;  as,  a  hundred  reals  vellon ;  —  an¬ 
swering  to  the  English  sterling. 

Vel'Iore.  a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras ;  Lat.  12°  55'  N.,  Lon.  79°  13'  E.  Pop. 
unascertained,  but  large. 

Vel'ltun.  n.  [Fr.  velin,  from  Lat.  vitulinus.]  A  fine 
kind  of  parchment  made  of  calfskin.  The  skins  are 
limed,  shaved,  washed,  and  stretched  in  proper  frames, 
where  they  are  scraped  with  the  currier's  fleshing-tooh 
and  ultimately  rubbed  down  to  a  proper  thickness  with 
pumice-stone. 

Vel'lu Ill-post.  n.  A  superior  quality  of  letter-paper. 

Vel'lumy,  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  properties 
of  vellum. 

Veloce,  (vado'chd.)  [It.,  swift.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which, 
prefixed  to  a  movement,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  rapid  manner. 

Veloeim'eter,  n.  [Lat.  velox,  velocis,  swift,  and  me- 
trum,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  speed  of  machinery. 

Velocipede,  (-los’e-peed.)  A  carriage  propelled  by  the 
feet  of  the  rider,  acting  on  treadles  attached  to  levers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  axis  by  cranks,  or  on  pins  projecting 

,  from  the  spokes.  Velocipedes  were  formerly  made  of 
various  patterns  and  with  several  wheels.  The  two¬ 
wheeled  V.,  now  generally  called  bicycle,  was  first  made 
in  France,  and  was  brought  to  a  greatly  improved  form 
by  MM.  Michaux  and  Magee,  of  Paris  (1869-1875),  and 
by  James  Starley,  of  Coventry,  England,  who  died  in 
1881.  The  bicycle  in  its  original  form,  with  a  wooden 
frame  and  iron  tires,  and  almost  destitute  of  springs, 
was  the  reverse  of  agreeable  as  a  vehicle,  and  gained 
the  name  of  the  “boneshaker.”  The  invention  of  the 
rubber  tire  first  tended  to  make  it  popular,  while  the 
numerous  improvements  since  made  have  brought  it 
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into  well-nigh  universal  use.  The  tricycle,  or  three¬ 
wheeled  V.,  has  come  into  little  use  except  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  carriage  of  small  parcels.  Quadricycles  have 
also  been  made.  See  Bicycle. 

"Velocity,  (-Ids'i-tp,)  n.  [Fr.  velocite,  from  Lat.  velocitas 

—  velox,  velocis ,  swift.]  Speed ;  swiftness  ;  celerity  ;  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  quickness  of  motion. 

(Dynamics.)  When  a  material  point  moves,  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  continuous  line  which  may  be  either  straight 
or  curved,  and  is  called  its  path ,  and  sometimes  its  tra¬ 
jectory.  Motion  which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line 
is  called  rectilinear  motion ;  and  that  which  takes 
place  along  a  curved  line  curvilinear  motion.  The 
rate  of  the  motion  of  a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  V.  is 
measured  by  the  space  through  which  a  moving  body 
passes  in  a  given  time.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  uni¬ 
form  when  it  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times ;  and  variable,  when  the  spaces  passed  through  in 
equal  times  are  unequal.  It  is  accelerated  when  the 
force  by  which  a  body  is  put  into  a  state  of  motion  con¬ 
tinues  to  act  after  the  motion  has  commenced ;  and  re¬ 
tarded,  when  the  moving  body  encounters  obstacles 
which  tend  to  destroy  its  motion.  V.  is  merely  a  rela¬ 
tive  term  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  as  Biot  remarks  ( Traite 
de  Physique,  t.  iii.  p.  148),  which  in  itself  is  either  swift 
or  slow,  any  more  than  great  or  small.  The  V.  of  an 
express  train  appears  very  great,  yet  it  is  slow  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  motion  of  a  point  on  the  earth’s  equa¬ 
tor  carried  round  by  the  diurnal  motion;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  is  far  inferior  to  the  F.  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
which  again  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  F.  of  light.  For 
the  F.  of  falling  bodies,  see  Acceleration;  for  the  F.  of 
a  body  moving  in  a  curve  about  a  centre  of  force,  see 
Central  Forces.  See  also  Velocity  of  Light. 

Veluctii,  (Mou n t,)  ( vai-ldo'ke ,)  the  chief  summit  of 
Mount  JEta,  Greece,  7,658  feet  above  the  sea. 

Velu'tinons,  a.  [From  It.  velluto,  velvet.]  (But.) 
Having  the  feel  of  velvet ;  soft  as  velvet. 

Velveret',  n.  A  kind  of  fustian. 

Velvet,  n.  [Fr.  velours ;  Sp.  veludo,  from  Lat.  villosus, 
hairy,  shaggy.]  A  rich  kind  of  stuff,  in  which,  besides 
the  ordinary  warp  and  weft,  which  are  usually  arranged 
as  in  twill-weaving,  there  is  also  a  supplementary  weft, 
consisting  of  short  pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
thread  doubled  under  the  regular  weft,  and  brought  to 
the  surface  in  loops  which  are  so  close  together  as  to 
conceal  the  regular  web.  The  loops  are  afterwards  cut 
evenly,  and  the  ends  thus  made  constitute  a  covering 
resembling  a  very  short  fur.  Of  V.  there  are  properly 
only  two  kinds,  that  with  a  plain,  and  that  with  a 
tweeled,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  a  Genoa  ground  or  back. 
When  the  material  is  silk,  it  is  called  velvet ;  when  cot-, 
ton,  velveteen.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  fustian,  which,  un¬ 
der  a  variety  of  names,  is  largely  used  for  men’s  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 

— v.a.  To  cover  with  velvet;  to  make  to  resemble  velvet.(R.) 

Vel'vet,  Vei'vety,  a.  Made  of  velvet;  or,  soft, 
smooth,  and  delicate  like  velvet;  as,  a  velvet  robe,  a 
velvety  skin. 

Velveteen",  n.  [Fr.  velvantine .]  Cotton  velvet.  See 
Velvet. 

Vel'veting\  n.  The  fine  shag  of  velvet;  —  also,  velvet 
goods  in  general. 

Ve'na,  n.  [Lat.,  a  vein.]  ( Anat .)  Vena  cava.  See  Heart. 

—  Vena  portse,  the  great  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  veins  from  the  abdominal  organs  of  digestion,  which 
trunk  ramifies,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  transmits  its  blood  by  capil¬ 
laries  to  the  hepatic  veins. 

Vena'llo,  a  town  of  Mexico,  45  m.  N.  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi ;  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Venaissln,  (ven'ais-sn,)  an  ancient  country  in  the  S. 
of  France,  now  a  part  of  the  dept,  of  Vaucluse,  was 
ceded  by  Philippe  the  Bold  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,in  1276; 
and  was  definitively  annexed  to  France  in  1791. 

Ve'nal,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  rena.J  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to,  or  contained  in,  a  vein  or  the 
veins;  venous;  as, venal  blood. 

— [From  Lat.  venalis,  pertaining  to  selling.]  That  is  for 
sale  ;  that  is  to  be  sold  ;  set  to  sale  ;  purchasable  ;  mer¬ 
cenary  :  prostitute  ;  hireable ;  that  may  be  bought  or  ob¬ 
tained  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration;  as,  a 
venal  pen,  a  venal  mind,  venal  services. 

Venal'ity,  n.  [Fr .v6nalite.\  State  or  quality  of  being 
venal  ;  state  of  being  purchasable,  hireable,  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  money  ;  mercenariness;  prostitution  of  talents, 
advantages,  or  services  for  money  or  other  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  the  venality  of  corrupt  voters. 

Ve'nally.  ado.  In  a  venal  or  mercenary  manner. 

Venan'go,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  850  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  The  Alleghany,  and,  also,  French,  Oil,  Ra¬ 
coon,  and  Teonista  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
moderately  fertile,  and  suitable  for  pasturage.  Min. 
Iron,  stone-coal,  and  limestone.  It  yields  immense 
quantities  of  petroleum.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  (1897) 
49,320. — A  village  and  township  of  Butler  co. — A  post¬ 
township  of  Crawford  co.,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Meadvilla 
— A  township  of  Erie  county. 

"Ven'ary,  a.  [From  Lat.  venari,  venal  us,  to  hunt.]  Be¬ 
longing,  or  having  reference,  to  hunting. 

Venal'ic,  Venat'ical,  a.  Used  in  hunting. 

Vena'tioii,  n.  [From  Lat.  vena,  vein.]  (Bot.)  The 
arrangement  of  veins  or  ribs  in  a  leaf  or  other  organ.  [ 

Venato'rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
hunting;  venary. 

Vend,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vendre;  Lat.  vendere.]  To  give  for  sale; 
to  sell,  as  wares  ;  to  transfer,  as  a  thing  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  possessing  it,  to  another  person  for  a 
pecuniary  equivalent;  as,  to  vend  provisions  in  market. 

—n.  A  sale;  or,  the  act  of  vending— In  England,  the  whole 
quantity  of  coal  sent  from  a  colliery  in  a  year.  Simmonds. 


Vendean,  (van-dd’an,)  a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  dept,  of  La  Vendee. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  La  Vendee. 

Vendee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is 
vended  or  sold;  a  buyer. 

Vendee,  ((La,)  ( van-dai ,)  a  maritime  dept,  in  the  W.  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Loire-Inferieure.  S.  by  Cliarente 
Inferieure,  E.  by  Deux-Sevres  and  Maine-et-Loire,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic;  area.  2,630  sq.  m.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Vendee,  Sevre,  Niortaise,  Autise,  Lay,  and  Vie.  La 
Vendee  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  the  cap¬ 
ital  being  Napoleon-Vendee.  The  territory  of  La  Ven¬ 
dee  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  names  of  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  their  configuration.  In  the  west 
is  the  Marais,  occupied  by  salt  marshes  and  lakes  ;  in 
the  north  is  the  Bocage,  covered  with  plantations;  iu 
the  south  and  middle  is  the  Plame,  an  open  and  fertile 
tract.  The  coast-line,  93  miles  in  length,  presents  few 
deep  indentations,  the  chief  being  the  bay  of  Aiguil’on, 
which  affords  secure  anchorage  for  vessels.  Pop.  404,473. 
—  La  Vendee  is  famous  for  a  royalist  insurrection  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  first  republic,  which  spread 
over  Lower  Poitou,  Anjou,  Lower  Maine,  and  Brittany. 
The  movement  was  semi-religious  in  its  character,  and 
originated  With  the  peasantry,  who  in  1793,  under  the 
lead  of  a  wagoner  named  Cathelineau,  overpowered  a 
small  body  of  the  Republican  troops,  and  were  thus  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  new  enterprises.  (See  Cathe¬ 
lineau.)  Gaston,  a  wig-maker,  Stofflet,  a  game-keeper, 
Charette,  a  naval  officer,  and  especially  La  Rochejaque- 
lein,  became  distinguished  as  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
(see  La  Rouhejaquelein)  ;  but  they  were  signally  de¬ 
feated  in  Dec.,  1793,  and  hundreds  of  them  massacred. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  execution  proving  too  slow, Carrier 
caused  the  Vendean  prisoners  at  Nantes  to  be  drowned 
in  masses.  In  the  following  spring,  however,  the  war 
broke  out  again  under  La  Rochejaquelein,  Stofflet,  and 
Charette;  and  the  Chouans  (q.  v.),  with  whom  the  Ven- 
deans  were  afterward  united,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  the  N.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  departments  of  Morbihan 
and  C3tes-du-Nord.  The  convention  made  a  peace  with 
them  in  Feb.,  1795,  guaranteeing  to  them  a  general  am¬ 
nesty.  freedom  of  religious  worship,  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  indemnification  for  their  losses. 
The  landing  of  a  body  of  French  emigres  at  Quiberon 
in  June,  however,  encouraged  them  to  take  up  arms 
again.  Gen.  Hoclie  was  sent  against  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  Stofflet  and  Charette  had  been  taken  and 
shot  (Feb.  and  March,  1796),  in  reducing  the  country  to 
submission. 

Veiideniiaire,  (ving-da-me-ahr,)n.  See  Calendar,  §  6. 

Venden,  or  Wenden,  (ven'den,)  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
Livonia,  on  the  Oa,  50  m.  from  Riga;  pop.  2,500.  This 
place  contained  the  residence  of  the  Grand-Master  of  the 
Teutonic  order. 

Vend'er,  Vend'or, n.  [Fr .vendeur.\  One  who  vends; 
a  seller;  one  who  transfers  the  exclusive  right  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thing,  either  his  own,  or  that  of  another,  as 
his  agent. 

Vendet  ta,  n.  [It.,  vengeance.]  The  practice  formerly 
general  in  Corsica,  and  still  prevailing  iu  the  remote 
parts  of  the  island,  of  individuals  taking  private  ven¬ 
geance  upon  those  who  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  re¬ 
latives. 

Vendlbil'ity,  Ven'dibleness,  n.  State  of  being 
vendible  or  salable. 

Vend'Ible,  a.  [Fr.  vendable.]  That  may  be  sold ;  sala¬ 
ble  ;  that  may  be  vended ;  as,  vendible  merchandise. 

— n.  Something  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Vend'ibly,  a.  In  a  vendible  or  salable  manner. 

Veil'd  iere,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Colleton  dist. 

Vendition,  (- dish’un ,)  n.  [Lat.  venditio,  from  vendere, 
to  sell.]  Sale;  act  of  vending  or  selling. 

Vendome,  Caesar,  Duke  de,  (van-dome.)  a  French 
prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  his  mistress, 
Gabrielle  D’Estrees,  b.  1594,  was  minister  of  state  under 
Mazarin,  d.  1665. —  Louis,  his  eldest  son,  b.  1612,  was 
viceroy  of  Catalonia,  married  a  niece  of  Mazarin,  and 
after  her  death  took  orders  and  became  a  cardinal,  D. 
1669.  —  Louis  Joseph,  son  of  the  latter,  b.  1654,  was 
successively  Due  de  Penthievre  and  Due  de  Vendome,  a 
famous  general  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  requited  for 
his  services  by  admission  to  the  honors  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  1654-1712. — His  brother, Philippe,  Prior 
of  Vendome,  and  the  last  of  his  house,  D.  1727. 

Venddme,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept,  of  Loire-et- 
Clier,  on  the  Loire,  40  m.  from  Orleans.  Manuf.  Cloths, 
needles,  embroideries.  Pop.  10,082. 

Vend'or,  n.  (Law.)  A  Vender,  q.  v. 

Vendue',  n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  public  sale  at  auction. 

Veneer',  v.  a.  [Ger.  furnieren .]  To  lay  or  fix  firmly 
on,  as  thin  leaves  of  a  fine  or  superior  wood  over  a  coarser 
or  inferior  wood,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  mass  of  the  former ;  as,  to  veneer  a  table  with 
rosewood. 

— n.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  of  a  more  valuable  kind  laid 
firmly  upon  another  of  a  more  common  sort,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  appears  to  be  of  the  more  valuable  sort. 

Veneer'ing',  n.  The  process  or  operation  of  decorat¬ 
ing  ordinary  surfaces  with  thin  slices  of  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  woods,  or  inlaying  them,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  thing. 

Ven  enate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  venenum,  poison.J  To 
envenom;  to  infect  with  poison.  (R.) 

— a.  Envenomed;  infected  with  poison. 

Venenation,  (end' shun,)  adv.  Act  of  envenoming  or 
poisoning. 

Ven'erabli*,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerabilis .]  Worthy 

I  of  veneration  or  reverence ;  deserving  of  honor  and  re- 

[  spect;  as,  a  venerable  judge.  —  To  be  regarded  with  awe, 


and  treated  with  reverential  respect;  rendered  sacred 
by  religious  associations,  or  being  consecrated  to  God 
and  his  worship  ;  as,  a  venerable  cathedral. 

Ven'erableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vener¬ 
able. 

Ven'erably,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  veneration. 

Ven'erate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  verier er.]  To  regard  with  respect 
and  reverence;  to  revere;  as,  to  venerate  aged  parents; 
to  venerate  the  gospels. 

Venera'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  veneratio.]  Act  of 
venerating;  state  of  being  held  in  the  highest  degree  of 
respect  and  reverence;  respect  mingled  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  awe. 

Ven'erator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  venerates  or  mani¬ 
fests  reverence. 

Vene'real,  a.  [Lat.  venereus,  from  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  love.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  venery  or 
sexual  intercourse ;  ns,  venereal  pleasure.  —  Proceeding 
from  sexual  intercourse ;  as,  a  venereal  disease.  —  Afford¬ 
ing  a  cure  for,  or  tending  to  remedy,  diseases  arising 
from  venery;  as,  venereal  medicines.  —  Exciting  con¬ 
cupiscence;  aphrodisiac;  as,  a  venereal  philter. 

V.  disease.  (Med.)  A  virulent  distemper,  to  which 
physicians  give  the  several  names  of  syphilis,  lues  vene¬ 
rea,  morbus  Gallicus.  This  disease,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  is  the  result  of  man’s  vice  and 
immorality,  and  is  the  direct  penalty  paid  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  our  nature.  The 
most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  syphilis  is,  that 
though  from  the  earliest  age  of  man’s  existence  the 
same  causes  have  been  in  operation,  there  is  no  record 
of  this  disease  till  the  comparatively  recent  epoch  of  the 
15th  century;  and  then,  without  any  apparent  warning, 
it  broke  out  in  the  French  camp  before  Naples  in  the 
year  1494.  and  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  spread  nearly  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  astound¬ 
ing  medical  men  by  the  novelty  and  virulence  of  its 
character,  and  alarming  society  by  the  fatal  rapidity  of 
its  loathsome  visitation.  The  popular  opinion  that  it  was 
imported  into  Europe  from  this  continent  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers  who  returned  with  Columbus  from  his  discovery, 
does  not  rest  on  any  solid  ground,  and  the  truth  is  that 
the  history  of  this  disease  is  completely  hidden  iu  doubt 
and  obscurity. 

Vener'idse,  n.  pi.  ( Zobl .)  A  family  oflamellibranchiate 
mollusks,  embracing  acephala  which  have  the  shell  sub- 
orbicular  or  oblong,  and  the  hinge  with  three  diverging 
teeth  in  each  valve,  as  in  Cytherea  dione,  Fig.  364. 

Ven'ery,  n.  [From  Lat.  Venus.]  Sexual  intercourse; 
coition. 

Ven'ery,  n.  [Fr.  venerie,  from  Lat.  vennr,  to  hunt.] 
The  sports  of  the  chase;  act  or  exercise  of  hunting;  as, 
beasts  of  venery. 

Venesec'tion,  n.  [Lat.  vena,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.] 
Act  or  operation  of  cutting  or  opening  a  vein  for  blood¬ 
letting;  phlebotomy.  See  Bleeding. 

Venetia,  (ve-ne'shi-a,)  a  former  kingdom  or  government 
of  N.  Italy  belonging  to  Austria,  now  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bellune, 
Padua,  Rovigo,  Treviso,  Udine,  Venice,  Verona,  and 
Vicenza.  Pop.  2,340,280.  See  Venice. 

Venetian,  (-ne’shan,)  a.  [It.  Veneziano.]  (Geog.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  Venice;  as,  a  Venetian  gondola. 

V.  blind,  a  blind  for  windows,  doors,  &c.,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  thin  slats  set  in  a  frame,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  overlap  each  other  when  closed ;  while,  when  open, 
they  present  a  succession  of  open  spaces  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  light.  —  V.  chalk  or  talc.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  talc 
or  steatite  used  for  making  the  colored  crayons  called 
pastels;  and  also  the  cosmetic  fard.  —  V.  door,  a  door 
presenting  long,  narrow  window-panes  on  each  side. — 

V.  red.  ( Paint. )  A  pigment  of  burnt  ochre,  which  owes 
its  color  to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  used 
in  both  oil  and  water-color  painting,  and  yields  a  red 
color  alloyed  with  blue  and  yellow. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

Venezuela,  (ven-c-zwee'lah,  Sp.  pron.  ven-eth-wd'lah.) 
[It.  dim.  of  Venezia.]  A  republic  of  S.  America,  in  the 
N.E.  portion  of  that  continent,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Carribbean  Sea,  W.  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  E.  by 
British  Guiana,  and  S.  by  Brazil ;  Lat.  1°  20'  to  12°  25'  N., 
Lon.  59°  45'  to  73°  17'  W.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to 

W.  about  750  m. ;  average  breadth, about  550 ;  area,  426,- 
712  sq.  m. — Gen.  Desc.  The  Venezuelan  coast-line  extends 
from  the  Colombian  boundary,  in  Lon.  73°  17'  W., 
to  the  S.E.  point  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance 
of  1,584  m.,  of  which  about  150  m.  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
very  low,  and  is  occupied  by  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
whose  many  mouths  have  caused  theformation  of  numer¬ 
ous  islands  covered  with  vegetation.  The  peninsula  of 
Paria  separates  the  gulf  of  that  name  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  This  land-locked  gulf  has  bold  and  rocky  shores, 
with  several  small  harbors  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  These  rocky  shores  continue  as  far  as  Barcelona,  a 
distance  of  72  m.,  and  have,  here  and  there,  several  good 
harbors.  Next  comes  a  low,  marshy  line  of  coast,  128  m. 
long,  to  Cape  Codera,  beyond  which  the  coast  range 
approaches  the  shore,  and,  among  others,  presents  the 
important  harbor  of  La  Guayra.  The  coast  thencefor¬ 
ward,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  is  again  low  and 
sandy,  with  much  of  its  surface  covered  by  swamps  and 
lagoons.  With  the  exception  of  the  table-lands  of  the 
N.E.,  and  that  portion  of  the  coast  lying  along  the  Gulf 
of  Coro,  V.  is  plentifully  watered.  —  Rivers.  The 
Orinoco,  with  its  numerous  navigable  tributaries,  Rio 
Negro,  Cassiquiare,  and  Essequibo,  with  a  great  number 
of  smaller  streams.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of 
Maracaibo  and  Valencia. — Mountains.  1.  has  three  dis¬ 
tinct  mountain  systems,  viz :  the  E.  Andes,  ranging 
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through  the  N.  and  N.W. ;  the  Sierra  de  Bergantin  in  the 
N.E. ;  and  the  Sierra  de  Parima  on  its  S.  border.  Several 
peaks  attain  an  altitude  of  over  15,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  —  Surface.  The  face  of  the  country  presents 
mainly  but  two  aspects:  the  extensive  table -lands, 
which  according  to  their  elevation  are  named  llanos, 
mesas,  paramos,  and  punas,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
peaks  of  considerable  elevation  ;  and  the  low,  flat, 
marshy  lands  of  the  seaboard  and  river  and  lake  basins, 
overflowed  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  some  of  them, 
especially  in  the  interior,  abundantly  fertile  during  the 
remainder.  The  climate,  fauna,  and  flora  of  V.  closely 
resemble  those  of  Colombia.  The  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  producing  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  asphaltum,  and  petroleum.  Little  has  been 
done  to  develop  these  deposits,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Yuruari  gold  mines,  the  Aroa  copper  mine,  and  various 
rock-salt  and  coal  mines.  Rich  petroleum  springs 
exist  near  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  coal  is  abundant  there 
and  in  other  localities.  Valuable  emeralds  are  found  on 
the  upper  Orinoco.  The  agricultural  productions 
include  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sago,  vanilla,  many  kinds  of  fruits,  dye  and  furniture 
woods,  Ac.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  coffee- 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  wretched 
condition  of  the  roads  greatly  restricts  trade,  though 
there  has  been  some  development  of  railroads — about 
400  m.  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  but 
religious  liberty  was  established  in  1873,  and  the  last 
convent  was  closed  by  government  decree  in  1874.  The 
constitution  of  V.  is  designed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  U.  States  ;  the  president  is  elected  for  two  years. 
By  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1881,  the  federal 
district  and  20  states,  into  which  V.  was  divided,  have 
been  united  into  nine  great  states  —  State  of  the  East, 
Guzman  Blanco,  Carabobo,  State  of  the  South-West, 
State  of  the  North-West,  State  of  the  Andes,  Bolivar, 
Zulia,  and  Falcon.  The  principal  towns  are  Caracas 
(the  cap.),  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Cumana,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Maracaibo  (a  port  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
in  1878),  Truxillo,  Merida,  and  Bolivar. — Hist.  The  E. 
coast  of  V.  was  discovered  by  Co'lumbus  in  1498  ;  Ojeda 
and  Vespucci  followed  in  1499,  and  entering  Lake  Mara¬ 
caibo,  they  found  an  Indian  village  constructed  on 
piles,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  inundation,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  named  the  place  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice, 
a  name  which  afterwards  spread  to  the  whole  country. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Cumana  in  1520  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  Venezuela  remained  subjectto  Spain 
till  it  asserted  its  independence  in  1811,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  war  of  nearly  eleven  years’  duration.  In 
1813,  it  formed  with  New  Grenada  and  Equador  what 
was  called  the  republic  of  Colombia.  The  battle  of 
Carabobo,  fought  June  24,  1821,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  established  the  new  repubiic.  In  1830,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederation,  Venezuela  became 
an  individual  republic.  The  subsequent  history  of  V. 
was  marked  by  a  long  period  of  civil  wars,  extending 
from  1847  to  1870,  when  Guzman  Blanco  became 
dictator  and  then  president,  holding  the  reins  of  power 
until  1890,  when  discord  again  broke  out.  The  most 
important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  V.  has  been 
its  determined  opposition  to  the  alleged  encroachments 
of  Great  Britain  on  its  territory,  through  an  extension 
of  British  Guiana,  the  inducement  being,  apparently, 
the  discovery  of  a  rich  gold-field  near  the  border.  The 
dispute,  through  the  intervention  of  the  U.  S.,  was 
submitted  to  arbitration.  Pop.  (1897)  2,640,335. 

Vengeance,  ( venj'ans ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  venger  =  Lat. 
vindicare.)  The  infliction  of  pain  or  punishment,  in 
return  for  an  injury  or  offence;  penal  retribution:  — 
frequently  used,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  fierce  and  un¬ 
restricted  revenge. 

With  a  vengeance,  with  great  force  or  vehemence; 
—  sometimes  used  ironically;  as,  this  is  friendship  with 
a  vengeance.  (Colloq.) 

VenjfeTul,  a.  Revengeful ;  vindictive ;  retributive. 

V eil  ill  I ,  a.  [Fr.  veniet,  from  Lat.  venia,  forbearance, 
pardon.]  That  may  be  overlooked,  pardoned,  or  for¬ 
given  ;  excusable  ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  permitted  to 
pass  without  censure  or  punishment ;  as,  a  venial  trans¬ 
gression. —  Permitted;  allowed;  as,  venial  discourse. 

Venial  sin.  ( Theol .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  sin  which  weakens  sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not 
take  it  away  ;  it  is  not  necessary,  though  commendable, 
to  mention  such  sin  inconfession.  Sins  which  take  away 
sanctifying  grace  are  termed  mortal. 

Venial'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  venial  or  for¬ 
givable. 

Ve'nially,  adv.  In  a  venial  manner  ;  pardonably. 

Ve'nialness,  n.  State  of  being  excusable  or  pardon¬ 
able. 

Venice,  (ven-is.)  [It.  Venezia  (ve-ned'ze-a.]  A  province 
of  N.E.  Italy,  bounded  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  remarkable  for  its  long  series  of  lagoons,  which, 
stretching  due  N.  for  25  m.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Brenta  to  that  of  the  Sile,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
the  old  bed  of  the  Piave.  These  lagoons  contain  numer¬ 
ous  small  islands  (on  some  of  which  the  city  of  Venice 
itself  stands)  that  are  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a 
peninsula  which  is  partly  composed  of  the  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  partly  of  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Being,  however,  intersected  by 
both  artificial  and  natural  channels,  access  to  the  coast, 
as  well  as  to  the  capital,  is  thereby  obtained.  H)-od.  All 
kinds  of  cereals,  with  rice,  maize,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine. 
Hop.  294,450. — The  Gulf  ok  Venice  is  formed  by  the  Adri¬ 
atic  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Brenta 
and  the  I’iave. 

Venice,  a  celebrated  city  of  N.E.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.  and  of  the  former  Venetian  republic,  situate  near 


the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  70  m.  W.  of 
Trieste ;  Lat.  45°  25>  9"  N.,  Lon.  12°  20'  2"  E.  The  city 
is  built  entirely  on  piles  driven  into  about  eighty  small 
islands  situated  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bay  of  V, 
and  known  as  the  lagoons,  a  kind  of  lake  shut  out  from 
the  deeper  water  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  a  ridge  or  long 
but  interrupted  belt  of  sand  and  earth  called  the  Lit- 
torale,  which  extends  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
shutting  in  all  the  islands  and  lagoons  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  A  modern  viaduct,  supported  on  222  arches,  part 
of  the  Verona  and  Venice  railway,  has  lately  united  the 
continent  with  the  Littorale  or  protecting  beach  of  the 
city.  The  eighty  islands  on  which  the  city  is  built  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  thoroughfares,  being  constantly 
traversed  by  gondolas  (Fig.  1179),  a  light  river-boat, 
answering  the  purpose  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  de¬ 
positing  passengers  at  any  house  or  building  at  which 
they  may  desire  to  alight.  The  whole  series  of  islands 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  450  bridges. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  large  enough  to  have  what  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  two  or  three  short  streets  with  intersect¬ 
ing  lanes  or  alleys,  but  in  general  they  only  present 
blocks  of  buildings,  having  river  fronts,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  or  the  water  frontage  of  the  isle. 
The  longest  and  most  important  street  in  V.,  theMer- 
ceria,  is  only  fifteen  feet  wide ;  carriages  and  horses  are 
unknown  in  V,  the  gondola  being  the  universal  means 
of  transit  to  those  going  from  shop  to  shop  or  house  to 
house.  V.  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference,  con¬ 
tains  about  28,000  houses,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Grand  Canal,  or  Canal  Grande.  Over  this  canal 
there  is  only  one  bridge,  that  of  the  Rialto  (Fig.  2571), 
the  most  magnificent  bridge  in  Venice,  consisting  of  a 
single  arch  90  feet  in  span  and  24  feet  in  height,  built 
of  marble  in  1590.  Two  ranges  of  shops  divide  its  upper 
surface  into  three  narrow  parallel  streets.  Venice 


is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  and  was 
for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  the  first  maritime  and 
commercial  state  in  the  world.  It  consequently  con¬ 
tains  proportionally  a  larger  number  of  public  buildings 
and  palatial  residences  than  any  other  city  in  Europe; 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  its  national  edifices,  first 
mention  must  be  given  to  that  stupendous  building,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  I'.,  the  ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Marco  (Figs.  300,  843,  and 
1179),  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  grandest  and 
most  imposing  quarter  of  all  the  city.  The  square  of 
St.  Mark  —  with  its  arcades,  its  fine  and  elegant  shops 
and  cafes,  the  vast  grandeur  of  its  ducal  residence  con¬ 
taining  ail  the  chambers  of  state,  audience,  and  judica¬ 
ture,  and  its  magnificent  cathedral  —  presents  a  picture 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  unequalled  by  any  capital  in 
Europe.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  (Ponte  de.i  Sospiri )  (Fig. 
1422)  stretches  across  the  canal  called  the  Rio  Palazzo, 
and  communicates  between  prisons  on  the  east,  and  the 
Doge's  palace  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal.  It  is  a 
covered  gallery;  and  prisoners,  when  led  to  execution, 
passed  from  their  cells  across  this  gallery  to  the  palace, 
to  hear  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  them,  and  then 
were  conducted  to  the  scene  of  death  between  the  red 
columns.  Few  cities  in  Italy  are  richer  in  works  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  than  V. ;  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  other  great  chiefs  of 
the  Venetian  school,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches 
of  this  extraordinary  city.  The  library  (a  fine  marble 
structure  (Fig.  1419),  containing  120,000  vols.  and  10,000 
MSS.),  the  museum,  and  cabinet  of  curiosities  of  St. 
Mark's,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  arse¬ 
nal  and  dockyard  are  esteemed  as  worthy  objects  of  at¬ 
traction  ;  the  latter,  in  the  palmy  days  of  V,  contained 
forty  line-of-battle  ships,  twelve  of  them  three-deckers, 
with  arms  for  150,000  men,  4,000  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  naval  and  military  stores,  with 
provision  and  every  requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  first  commercial  and  maritime  states  in 
the  world.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  V. 
had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  glass  sold  to  Europe ;  but 
this  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  its  chief  trade  is 
now  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  mirrors,  jewelry, 
artificial  pearls,  silks,  velvets,  and  porcelain. — The  foun¬ 
dation  of  V.  was  laid  in  421,  as  a  place  of  refuge  during 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila.  In  697  took  place  the 
establishment  of  an  elective  prince  or  Doge,  with  the 
appellation  of  Serene  Highness  —  Paoluccio  Anafesto 
being  the  first  Doge  or  Duke  of  V.  At  first  the  power 
of  the  Doge  was  absolute,  but  in  time  restrictions  were 
placed  on  his  rule,  till  eventually  he  became  a  mere 
cipher  and  symbol  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Council  of  Ten.  The  prosperity  and  power  of  V.  be¬ 


gan  with  the  dawn  of  the  9th  century.  In  1133,  the 
Doge  Sebastiano  received  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  the 
title  of  Sovereign  of  the  Adriatic,  in  consequence  of  a 
signal  victory  gained  by  the  Venetian  galleys  over  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor,  when,  further  to  mark  his  joy  at 
the  victory,  the  Pope  flung  into  the  gulf  a  ring  of  great 
cost,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  — a  custom  afterwards  an¬ 
nually  followed  by  the  Doges,  who,  in  great  state, 
dropped  a  rich  ring  into  the  sea;  this  ceremony  was 
cailed,  espousing  or  wedding  the  Adriatic.  In  the  reign 
of  Giovanni,  in  1280,  gold  was  first  coined  in  Venice,  the 
coin  from  the  ducal  dignity  of  the  prince  being  called  a 
ducat.  Venice  at  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory 
as  the  first  maritime  and  commercial  state  in  Europe, 
as  the  most  prosperous  of  nations,  and  as  a  leading  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  power.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  already  encroaching  on  the 
commerce  of  the  east,  which  V.  considered  as  her  exclu¬ 
sive  monopoly,  she  for  more  than  a  century  carried  on 
a  harassing  war  with  her  rival,  sometimes  with  serious 
loss,  at  others  with  advantage.  In  1396,  Genoa  placed 
herself  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
therefore  ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  as  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  republic.  The  greatest  part  of  the  15th 
century  was  passed  in  repeated  wars  with  the  Turks, 
who  captured  many  of  her  Greek  and  Ionian  islands, 
especially  Cyprus,  and  large  portions  of  Dalmatia.  When 
the  commerce  of  V.  became  annihilated  by  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape,  petty  quarrels  and 
political  jealousies  occupied  the  Venetians,  instead  of 
commerce  and  dominion.  From  this  time  the  prestige 
of  V.  declined,  and  her  power  gradually  sank  as  a  state 
till,  on  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic,  V.  —  after  an  independent  existence 
of  thirteen  hundred  years — without  striking  a  blow  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  Napoleon’s  Cisalpine  republic,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1815,  V.  was  annexed  to  Austria.  The  city  and  territory 
were  ceded  to,  and  incorporated  with,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1866.  Pop.  (1897)  130,130. 

Venice,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  about  6  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis. 

Venice,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  township  of  Shia¬ 
wassee  co. 

Ven  ice,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Cayuga  co.,  16  m. 
S.  of  Auburn. 

Venice,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Seneca  co. 

Veni  re,  Veui're  fa'cias.  [Lat.,  cause  to  come.) 
(Law.)  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
to  cause  to  come  from  the  body  of  the  county,  before 
the  court  from  which  it  issued,  on  some  day  certain  and 
.  therein  specified,  a  certain  number  of  qualified  citizens 
who  are  to  act  as  jurors  in  the  said  court. 

Ve'ni  Sanc'ti  Spir'itus.  [Lat.,  Come,  Iloly  Ghost.] 
(Reel.)  The  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  a  sequence  in  the  office  of  the  mass  for  Whit-Sunday. 

Venison,  (ven'zn,)  n.  [Fr.  venaison,  from  Lat .venatio, 
a  hunting.]  The  flesh  of  beasts  or  game,  or  of  such 
wild  animals  as  are  taken  in  the  chase,  particularly 
those  of  the  cervine  or  deer  kind. 

Veilloo',  a  strong  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of  Limburg, 
on  the  Maas,  40  m.  from  Maestricht.  It  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  port,  and  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade.  Hop. 
8,000. 

Ven'om,  n.  [Fr.  venin  ;  Lat.  venenum .]  Poison ;  matter 
injurious  or  destructive  to  life;  as,  the  venom  emitted 
by  a  rattlesnake.  —  Hence,  analogically,  malice  ;  spite  ; 
malignity;  vindictive  animus;  as,  the  venom  of  a  re¬ 
taliatory  harangue. 

— v.  a.  To  envenom  ;  to  infect  with  poison,  (r.) 

Venomous,  a.  [Fr.  venimeux  ;  Lat.  venenosus.]  Full 
of,  or  charged  with,  venom  or  poisonous  virus;  noxious 
to  animal  life;  as,  the  venomous  bite  of  a  cobra-capello. 
—Hence, malignant ;  noxious;  mischievous;  malicious; 
spiteful ;  as,  a  venomous  brood,  a  venomous  lampooner, 
a  venomous  tongue. 

Ven'omously,  adv.  In  a  venomous  manner. 

Ven'omonsiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  venomous. 

Veno'sa,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  river  Ofanto,  23  m. 
from  Potenza.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Horace.  Hop.  6,714. 

Venose',  a.  (Bot.)  Having  numerous  veins,  as  in 
reticulated  leaves. 

Venons,  (ve'nus,)  a.  [Fr.  veineux ;  Lat.  venosus.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  a  vein,  or  to  veins;  con¬ 
tained  in  veins;  as,  venous  blood,  in  distinction  from 
arterial  blood. 

(Bot.)  Marked  with,  or  characterized  by,  veins ;  venose. 

Vent,  n.  [Fr.  fente,  from  Lat  .finders,  to  cleave.]  A 
cleft;  a  small  aperture;  a  hole  or  passage  for  air  or 
other  fluid  to  escape;  as,  the  vent  of  a  barrel.  —  Hence, 
the  anus  of  birds. 

(Mil.)  The  touch-hole  of  a  fire-arm;  in  artillery,  the 
hollow  channel  in  a  piece  of  ordnance  through  which 
the  flame  is  communicated  to  the  charge  of  powder  for 
its  ignition. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-boilers,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
calorimeter.  —  Hence  also,  figuratively,  passage  from 
secrecy  to  publicity ;  way  of  escape  from  confinement 
or  privacy ;  utterance  ;  emission ;  as,  the  vent  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  vent  of  anger. 

To  give  vent  to,  to  allow  to  escape ;  to  give  egress  to ; 
to  let  out ;  as,  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen.  —  To  take  vent, 
to  become  disclosed  or  public ;  as,  the  plot  took  vent  be¬ 
forehand. 

— u.  n.  To  let  out  at  a  cleft,  or  small  opening.  —  To  let 
out,  as  from  privacy  or  confinement;  to  utter;  to  put 
forth ;  to  publish ;  as,  to  vent  the  overflowings  of  one’s 
fancy. 

Ven'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  poor  inn  on  a  road. 

Ven'tail,  n.  The  visor  or  aventaille  of  a  helmet. 

Venta'na,  (Sierra,)  a  mountain  of  the  Argentina 
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Republic  (Fig.  184),  320  m.  S.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  3,500  ft. 
high  ;  Lat.  38°  5'  S. 

Vent'er,  n.  One  who  gives  vent ;  one  who  discloses  or 
puts  forth. 

— [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. — The 
uterus.  —  The  belly  of  a  muscle. 

(Law.)  The  wife;  for  example,  a  man  has  three 
children  by  the  first,  and  one  by  the  second  venter. 

Vent'-hole,n.  A  small  orifice  or  vent  for  the  passage 
of  air  or  other  fluid  ;  as,  the  vent-hole  of  a  cask. 

Ven'tiunct,  n.  [From  Lat.  ventus,  wind,  and  ductus, 
a  leading.]  A  pipe,  duct,  or  passage  for  the  ventilation 
of  rooms. 

Ven'tilate.  v.  a.  [Fr.  ventiler ;  Lat.  ventilo,  ventilutum.] 
To  fan,  as  with  a  gentle  wind  ;  to  supply  with  fresh  air ; 
to  cause  the  air  to  pass  through  ;  to  open  and  expose 
to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind;  as,  to  ventilate  a 
room.  —  To  fan;  to  winnow.  —  To  sift  and  examine  ;  to 
bring  to  light  for  examination  or  discussion ;  to  make 
public;  as,  to  ventilate  a  project  or  novel  idea. 

Ventila'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventilatio.]  Act  of 
ventilating,  or  state  of  being  ventilated  :  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  supplying  houses,  mines,  or  other  confined  places 
with  a  necessary  quantity  of  fresh  air,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  atmosphere  in  such  places  in  a  uniform  state  of 
purity;  free  exposure  to  air.  —  Act  of  fanning  or  win¬ 
nowing,  as  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  from  chaff 
and  dust. —  Act  of  sifting  and  examining  by  exposure 
to  public  scrutiny  or  discussion  ;  a  giving  vent  or  ex¬ 
pression  to ;  as,  the  ventilation  of  thoughts  or  intentions. 

Ven'tilative,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  adapted 
to  promote,  ventilation ;  ventilating ;  as,  ventilative 
appliances. 

Ven'Silator.  n.  Any  contrivance  or  apparatus  for 
promoting  or  regulating  ventilation. 

Tentose',  a.  [From  Lat.  rentus, wind.]  Windy ;  flatulent. 

— n.  See  Calendar,  ji  6. 

Veil'tral.  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  ventralis,  pertaining  to 
the  belly.]  ( Anat .)  Noting  the  parts  or  aspect  of  the 
region  of  the  belly. 

(Bot.)  Denoting  connection  with  the  anterior  surface ; 
as,  a  ventral  suture. 

Ventral  fin.  ( Zool .)  That  fin,  in  fishes,  which  lies 
between  the  anus  and  the  throat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  dorsal  fin. 

Ven  tricle,  n.  [Fr.  ventricule,  from  Lat.  venter,  the 
belly.]  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart,  especially  the  two  belonging  to  the  latter 
organ. 

Ven'tricose,  Ven'trieons,  (-kits,)  a.  (Zool.)  In¬ 
dicating  a  part  which  bellies  out  as  if  filled  with  air. 

(Bot.)  Noting  an  unequal  distention  of  certain  organic 
parts,  as  the  corolla  of  many  labiate  and  personate 
plants. 

Veiltric'ular,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  ventricle. 

Veil  t  ricu  Ions,  (-trik'u-lus,)  a.  Somewhat  distended. 

Vent  ri  loo  u  I  i  on,  (-ku'shon,)  n.  Same  as  Ventrilo¬ 
quism,  q.  v. 

Vont  riloquial.  (-lo'kwe-al,)  a.  Belonging  to  ven¬ 
triloquism. 

Ventriloquism,  (-tril'o-kwizm,)  n.  [Lat.  venter,  the 
belly,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Act  or  art  of  speaking  as 
from  the  belly  ;  or,  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking,  or 
uttering  sounds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  voice  ap¬ 
pears  to  come,  not  from  the  person,  but  from  some 
place,  as  from  outside  the  door  of  the  room,  or  from 
down  the  chimney,  &c.  The  art  seems  to  consist  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  lungs  with  air,  and  then  employing  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  throat  in  pronunciation,  with  as  little 
movement  as  possible  of  the  lips,  mouth,  or  tongue. 

Veiltril'oqiliNt,  (-kwist,)  n.  One  who  practises  ven¬ 
triloquism. 

Ventril'oquize,  (-kwlz,)  v.  a.  To  practise  ventrilo¬ 
quism. 

Veil tril'oq nous,  (-kwus,)  a.  Ventriloquist. 

Ventril  oquy,  n.  Same  as  Ventriloquism,  q.  v. 

Venture,  (vcnt'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  from  Lat.  venio, 
ventus,  venturus,  to  come.J  A  hazard:  the  risking  of 
something  upon  an  event  which  cannot  be  forecast  with 
certainty;  any  undertaking  depending  upon  chance  or 
liable  to  jeopardy;  as,  a  bold  venture. — A  hap;  a  chance; 
luck:  contingency;  an  event  that  is  not,  or  cannot  be, 
forecast  or  foreseen. — A  stake;  a  risk;  anything  put  to 
hazard  or  chance ;  —  especially,  a  shipment  of  goods  in 
the  nature  of  a  sea  risk  ;  as,  the  proceeds  of  a  successful 
venture.  — At  a  venture,  at  stake  or  hazard  ;  contingent 
on  circumstances;  without  foreseeing  the  end  or  issue; 
as.  one  buys  certain  railroad  scrip  at  a  venture. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  venture;  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk;  as, 
to  venture  goods  in  a  sea-going  ship. —  To  dare;  to  ad¬ 
venture  ;  to  expose  one’s  self  to  chance  or  uncertainty  ; 
to  have  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or  say ; 
as,  to  venture  to  pop  the  question  to  a  lady. 

To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon,  to  attempt  without  positive 
forecast  or  anticipation  of  success;  as,  the  undertaking 
we  ventured  on  has  proved  successful. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  venture  or  chance ;  to  risk  or  hazard ; 
ns,  to  venture  one’s  self  in  a  steam-boat.  —  To  put  or 
send  on  a  doubtful  venture  or  risky  speculation ;  as,  to 
venture  a  shipment  of  sugar  to  Barbadoes. 

Ven  turer,  n.  One  who  ventures  or  undertakes  a  risk. 

Ven'turesome,  Ven'turous,  (-us,)  a.  Adventur¬ 
ous;  bold;  daring;  intrepid;  self-reliant. 

Veii'tiiresoinoiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  venturous 
or  venturesome.  ...  . 

Venue,  (ven'yu,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  visne;  Lat.  vicinia,  neigh¬ 
borhood.]  (Law.)  In  civil  actions,  the  I .  is  the  county 
in  which  the  action  is  to  be  tried,  which  is  specified  in 
all  material  allegations  in  the  pleadings ;  it  need  not  be 
the  county  in  which  the  fact  took  place,  except  in  what 
are  called  local  actions.  It  can  be  changed,  i.  e.,  the 


trial  may  be  directed  to  take  place  in  another  couniy, 
either  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  special  order  of  the 
court  or  a  judge,  on  the  ground  of  material  evidence, 
apprehended  unfairness  of  trial,  and  the  like.  In  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  offence 
must  ou  the  face  of  the  indictment  appear  to  have  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before 
whom  the  prisoner  is  tried,  but  many  modifications  of 
this  rule  have  been  introduced  in  the  several  States. 

Ven'ulose,  a.  [Lat.  venula,  a  small  vein.]  (Bot.)  Fur¬ 
nished  with  veinlets. 

Venus,  ».  [The  only  Queen.  Sign  9.  a  looking- 
glass.]  (Astron.)  The  opponents  of  the  Copernican 
system  brought,  as  an  argument  against  it,  that,  if  true, 
both  Mercury  and  Venus  should  exhibit  phases  like 
the  moon.  This  truth  was  admitted,  but  with  the 
statement  that  “our  vision  is  inadequate  to  see  them.” 
Galileo,  with  his  little  spyglass,  saw  what  no  mortal 
had  previously  seen — the  queen  of  the  firmament  with 
a  crescent  phase;  and  this  formed  an  argument  of 
overwhelming  force  in  favor  of  the  Copernican  theory 
which  no  sophistry  could  overthrow.  Except  Mercury, 
Venus  is  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  square  of  the  earth’s  and  her  distance  from 
the  sun,  is  a  warmer  world.  Her  diameter  is  about 
7,760  miles  (Newcomb).  The  length  of  her  year  is 
224d.  16h.  49m.  8s.  She  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  earth  of  any  heavenly  body  except  the  moon,  and 
yet  we  know  no  more  about  her  seasons  and  her  physi¬ 
cal  condition  than  we  do  of  the  far-away  Uranus. 
Even  the  period  of  her  rotation  is  in  dispute,  some 
contending  that  it  is  about  24h.,  while  others  assert 
that  it  is  a  period  of  225  days — equal  to  the  length 
of  her  year.  The  controversy  waxes  warm,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  hoped  the  true  period  may  be  ascertained. 
The  rotation  period  of  Mercury  is  also  in  dispute,  some 
claiming  to  have  evidence  that  Mercury,  too,  rotates 
but  once  during  his  revolution  around  the  sun.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  rotation  and  revolution  periods  be  equal, 
it  follows  that  one  hemisphere  must  constantly  face  the 
sun,  as  the  moon  faces  the  earth.  The  mean  distance 
of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  about  67,000,000  miles,  hut 
her  distance  from  the  earth  varies  through  wide  limits, 
for  when  in  perigee  (between  ns  and  the  sun)  she  is  but 
25,500,000  miles  distant,  while  in  opogee  (on  the  other 
side  of  the  sun)  she  is  the  whole  diameter  of  her  orbit 
(134,000,000  miles)  more  distant.  It  is  possible  on  rare 
occasions,  owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth’s  and 
her  orbits,  to  come  2,000,000  miles  still  nearer.  When 
astronomers  speak  of  the  distance  between  two  celestial 
bodies,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  as  from  center  to 
center,  and  not  between  their  surfaces.  Gravity  ou 
Venus  is  a  little  less  than  on  the  earth — in  the  ratio 
of  0-82  to  1 — so  that  a  terrestrial  man  weighing  150 
pounds  would,  if  translated  to  V enus,  weigh  but  123 
pounds,  but  on  the  sun  over  4,000  pounds,  and  on  the 
smallest  satellite  of  Mars  but  a  very  few  ounces.  From 
our  ignorance  of  the  inclination  of  her  axis  to  the  plane 
of  her  orbit  the  character  of  her  seasons  is  unknown. 
Some  authorities  make  the  inclination  as  high  as  75° — 
a  very  improbable  amount,  and  without  a  known 
parallel  in  the  solar  system.  V enus,  save  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  is  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  heavens,  and  must  have  been  discovered  by  the 
first  created  man.  Only  three  heavenly  bodies  besides 
her  have  ever  been  known  to  cast  a  shadow,  viz.,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  the  great  comet  of  1843  ;  though  Tycho 
says  the  pilgrim  star  of  1572  would  cast  a  shadow. 
Venus  moves  in  her  orbit  at  the  rate  of  80,000  miles  an 
hour,  or  22  miles  a  second.  She  probably  has  an 
atmosphere,  for  during  her  transits  across  the  sun  in 
1874  and  1882,  just  when  about  one-half  of  her  disk 
was  superimposed  on  the  sun,  a  faint  and  very  narrow 
ring  of  light  was  seen  by  many  observers  encircling 
the  planet,  which,  with  good  reason,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  her  illuminated  atmosphere.  As  she  has  no 
satellite,  her  inhabitants,  if  any  there  be,  can  never 
witness  the  grandest  phenomenon  of  nature — a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  neither  can  she  have  any  months. 
She  is  often  seen  by  the  naked  eye  at  noonday.  The 
first  record  of  such  an  observation  that  has  come  down 
to  us  was  made  in  the  year  398  A.D.  See  Parallax 
and  Transit. 

Vera'ciously,  adv.  Truthfully;  with  veracity. 

Veracity,  (-ras'i-te,)  n.  [Fr.  veracite  ]  Habitual  truth, 
or  constant  observance  of  truth  :  truthfulness. 

Vera  C’ruz,  (va'ra-krnos.)  in  Mexico,  a  S.E.  State,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  Lat.  between  17°  30'  and 
22°  15'  N.,  Lon.  94°  30'  and  99°  W. ;  area,  27,595  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Tampico,  San  Juan  or  Alvarado,  and  lluasacual- 
co.  Lagoons  are  numerous,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Tamiagua  and  the  Tampico.  Surface,  low  and  sandy 
along  the  coast,  but  diversified  in  the  interior,  where 
the  volcanic  mountain  peak  Orizaba  has  an  elevation 
of  17,374  ft.;  soil,  fertile.  Climate,  almost  pestilential 
along  the  coast,  but  healthy  in  the  interior.  Prod. 
Maize,  barley, cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  dye-woods,  &c. 
Cap.  Vera  Cruz.  Pop.  (1897)  889,880. 

— A  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  above  State,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  185  m.  E.  Of  Mexico ;  Lat.  19°  11'  N..  Lon.  96°  8' 
W.  Though  situated  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain,  it  has 
a  fine  appearance;  the  streets  and  squares  are  regularly 
laid  out,  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the 
harbor,  which  affords  but  little  protection  from  the  N. 
winds,  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
on  an  island  at  its  entrance,  which  has  also  a  lighthouse 
with  a  revolving  light  89  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  com¬ 
merce  has  declined  of  late  years,  having  been  transferred 
principally  to  Tampico.  V.  C.  was  founded  in  the  16th 
century  near  the  place  where  Cortez  landed.  It  was 


taken  by  the  French  in  1829,  and  by  the  Americans 
under  General  Scott  in  1847.  Pop.  (1897)  25,250. 

Ve'ra  Cruz,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Douglas  co.,  about  55  m.  E.S.E.  ot  Springfield. 

Veras'ua  (ver-ah'gwah),  a  town  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  cap.  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  125  m 
W.S.W.  of  Panama.  Pop.  6,000. 

Veran'«la,Veran,datl,  n.  [Hind,  buramuda.]  (Arch.) 

A  kind  of  open  portico,  or  a  sort  of  light,  external  gal¬ 
lery  or  colonnade  in  front  of  a  building,  with  a  sloping 
roof  supported  on  slender  pillars, and  frequently  partly 
inclosed  in  front  with  lattice-work. 

Ve'ra  Paz.  a  prov.  of  Guatemala,  between  Lat.  16°  and 
18°  N.,  Lon.  89°  30'  and  91°  W.,  with  a  cap.  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Rio  Coban. 

Vera'tria,  Vera'trina.  Vera'trine,  n.  (C’hem.i 
See  Veratrum. 

Vera'truni,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Melan- 
thacece.  V.  album,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  is  the 
white  hellebore,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  rhizomes  of 
which  contain  the  alkaloids  veratria  and  jervine.  White 
hellebore  is  a  narcotic  acid  poison  ;  it  has  been  employed 
externally  as  an  errliine  and  for  destroying  vermin  ;  and 
internally,  as  a  purgative  and  anodyne  in  gout.  The 
rhizome  of  V.  viride,  American,  greeu,  or  swamp  helle¬ 
bore,  is  now  much  employed  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  in¬ 
flammatory  affections.  Similar  qualities  are  said  to  exist 
in  V.  sabadilla,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Verb,  n.  [Lat.  verbuin,  a  word.]  (Gram.)  That  part  of 
speech  in  which  a  subject  is  conceived  under  certain  rela¬ 
tions  of  mood  or  mode,  and  tense  or  time.  The  U.  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  also  the  most  important,  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  By  means  of  changes  or  modifications, 
it  expresses  the  various  conditions  of  voice,  mood,  tense, 
number,  and  person.  V.  are  active,  passive,  or  neuter, 
according  as  they  express  doing,  suffering,  or  a  mere 
state  or  condition.  They  are  transitive  or  intransitive, 
according  as  the  action  expressed  by  the  V.  passes,  or 
does  not  pass,  to  an  object.  The  latter  comprise  neuter 
and  passive  V.  The  moods  or  modes  are  the  ways  in 
which  the  predicate  is  brought  into  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  it  is  given  as  necessary,  real,  or  possible. 
These  are  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative. 
The  infinitive  and  participles  are  not  strictly  modes, 
though  often  classed  as  such.  The  tenses  are  those 
modifications  of  the  V.  by  which  time  is  denoted.  The 
simple  tenses  are  the  present,  past,  and  future;  but  most 
languages  admit  of  other  tenses,  as  the  imperfect,  plu¬ 
perfect,  future,  Ac.  The  numbers  are  the  singular 
and  plural  (in  Greek  also  the  dual) ;  and  the  persons 
are  the  first,  second,  and  third,  in  both  numbers; 
as  1,  thou,  he,  she,  or  it ;  we,  you,  they.  As  respects 
their  origin,  V.  are  primitive,  or  derivative.  They  are 
also  regular  or  irregular,  according  as  they  conform  to 
or  deviate  from  certain  rules. 

Ver'bal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  verbalis  —  verbum,  a  word.]  ■ 
Expressed  to  the  ear  in  words  ;  oral ;  spoken  ;  not  writ¬ 
ten  ;  as,  a  verbal  agreement.  —  Respecting  words  only ; 
consisting  in  mere  words ;  having  reference  to  words 
rather  than  things:  as,  verbal  application.  —  Literal; 
having  word  answering  to  word  ;  as,  a  verbal  translation. 

(Gram.)  Having  immediate  derivation  from  a  verb; 
as,  a  verbal  noun. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  noun  immediately  derived  from  a  verb. 

Ver'balism,  (-Izm,)  n.  Something  expressed  orally. 

Ver'balist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  words  merely;  one 
skilled  in,  or  a  minute  critic  of,  words. 

Verbal'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  verbal. 

Verbalization,  n.  Act  of  verbalizing,  or  state  of 
being  verbalized. 

Ver  balize,  v.  a.  To  make  verbal ;  to  convert  into  a  verb. 

Ver'bally,  adv.  In  a  verbal  manner;  not  scriptory. 

Verbas'cnni,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Scrophulariacete ,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  spikes  or  paniculate  racemes.  V.  thapsus,  the 
Common  or  Grand  Mullein,  also  called  High-taper,  is 
found  by  all  roadsides  in  the  U.  S.  Its  leaves  have  emol¬ 
lient,  demulcent,  and  slightly  narcotic  properties  ;  its 
seeds,  and  those  of  the  species  V.  nigrum,  are  said  to  be 
employed  by  poachers  to  stupefy  fish,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  readily  taken. 

Verba'tim,  adv.  [L.  Lat.]  In  the  same  words  ;  word 
for  word  ;  as,  a  report  I'erbatim  of  a  speech. 

Verbe'na,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  verveine .]  (Bot.)  The  ver¬ 
vain,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Verbenace,e,  q.  v. 

Verbena'cese.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Vervain  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales.  Diag.  Irregular  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  confluent  nuts,  and  erect  ovules. — 
The  species,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  are 
numerous,  the  greater  number  tropical,  and  several  be¬ 
longing  to  the  U.  S.  The  typical  genus,  Verbena,  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  garden-flowers, 
V.  aubletia,  native  of  S.  America,  a  slender  and  delicate 
plant  of  the  green-house,  producing  numerous,  succes¬ 
sive  clusters  of  rose-colored  and  scarlet  flowers.  Stem 
square,  viscidly  pubescent,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  opposite 
branches  and  leaves.  Leaves  deeply  cut  and  toothed, 
rhombic-oval,  on  short  stalks.  Flowers  larger  than  others 
of  the  genus,  in  corymbose  spikes.  Bracts  nearly  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  narrow,  permanent,  downy  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  The  Verbena  of  the  perfumers,  so  much  prized 
for  its  lemon-like  scent,  is  the  Lemon-grass,  Andropogon 
Schoenantlius,  from  which  the  oil  of  verbena  is  extracted. 

Verberation,  (-d’shun,)n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  verberatia.] 
Act  ofverberating;  a  beating,  or  dealing  blows. — The  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  body  productive  of  sound.  See  Reverberation. 

Verbe'sina,  «.  (Bot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteraceee,  the  species  of  which  are  herbs  or 
shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  often  decurrent,  serrate,  or 
lobed;  heads  solitary  or  corymbose.  They  are  generally 
unimportant. 
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\<*r  IiIiiko,  n.  ( l'r,]  Verbosity ;  use  of  many  words! 
w  ithout  necessity  ;  superabundance  of  words;  practice 
of  pleonasm, 

Vor  Mlj  ,  c  it.  1 1 .11 1  verbiim,  verb, and  J'acere,  to  make  | 
To  vorbullMc ;  to  make  into,  or  usu  ivh,  ii  voih. 

Vt'rllONC,  (dibs',)  ft.  [  l''r .  verhcu.r  \  Abounding  ill  words ; 
lining  or  containing  morn  words  i  1m ii  t»ro  necessary  ;  to- ! 
dious  hy  it  multiplicity  of  woriln  ;  pleonastic ;  prolix. 

\  rrliosr  ly ,  m/r.  In  it  wordy  or  prolix  liiittinor;  plr 
oiiiiBtloully. 

Hons.  Vt'rliON'Ily,  n.  Quality  of  lining 

verlaiso. 

Vrrri'lll,  (ver-cliel’le,)  it  town  of  N.  Ugly,  In  Piedmont, 
lit  tlio  continence  ol  tho  river*  tVrvo  mitl  Scsia,  I  I  in. 
troin  ('aside.  Tin*  cntbedral  In  olio  of  tlio  bout  In  Plinl 
moot.  Mani(f.  Silk  mid  woollon  lulirlcK.  /lip.  30,345,  ! 

Vorfliort'N,  (ver-sliair',)  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  n  town  of  J 
Veroheroa  ro.,  on  tlio  St.  Lawrence,  ’Jit  in.  N.K.  of  Mon 

t  ml 

Vorilr,  (Itlo.)  (vair-dai.)  Tlio  niiiiio  of  6  rivers  in  Urn 
ir.il.  two  of  w lilt'll  llow  into  tlio  Silo  Francisco,  the  others 
joining  respectively  tlio  Mltl'anhlto,  tlio  (lunporo,  itnil 
t ho  Snpiionliy. 

Vmlnm^y,  (-sr,)  n.  Grcciinosa. 

Y  or  tliinl.  ii.  |  l'r.  verdoyant  |  (I roon  ;  fresh :  oovorod 
with  grass  or  growing  plants.  Homo,  iiniiloglrnlly, 
mw  to  tho  wnyn  of  tho  world;  Inexperienced  In  pritoti- 
onl  knowlodgo  of  lifo ;  groon  in  sagacity  or  Intolllgonoo  ; 
gnllllilo;  easily  humbugged  or  ovorronohod ;  hm,  it  ivr- 
dnnt  youth.  (Oolloq.) 

Vortl>nntli|iio,  l-Wi',)  ti.  I  l<’r. ;  It.  verde  miWco.]  Tho 
groon  Incrustation  proihiooil  liy  tho  notion  of  t lino  on 
coppor  mid  brims. 

i  Min.)  A  bountiful  stono  of  n  dark-green  oolor,  with 
patches  of  wlilto.  mid  sometimes  also  black  mid  rod.  It 
is  ii  kind  of  hill'd  broivla,  was  inuoli  prized  by  tho  nn- 
oiont  Itonmns,  uml  is  still  in  grout  I'uvor  In  Italy. 

Y  or  limit  ly.  Ki/o.  In  n  vonlmit  inannor. 

Vortlon,  ; oiiir'i/i'ii.)  a  town  of  (lornmny,  In  llmmvor.oii 

tho  \ I h>r,  53  in.  from  llntiiburg;  pop.  5,741. 

Yorili.  OtusKl'l'K,  (o air'de,)  n  oolobrntoil  1 1 it  1  lit n  com- 
posor,  tho  son  of  mi  inn-koopor,  n.  at  Hmioolu,  In  tho 
former  duchy  of  Parma.  1 S 1 1.  Ilo  rooolvod  Ills  tirst  los- 
soiis  from  mi  organist  in  Milan,  whoro  ho  rosldod  IVom 
1833  till  I S;ttl ;  studiod  diligently  uudor  l.avlugit,  anti  in 
1839  publishod  his  curliest  work,  a  musioal  drama,  on- 
titlod  Ohi-rto  di  Situ  llnnijatin.  His  priuoipiil  oonipo- 
sltiiins  itro  sorlims  oporas,  and  tho  Lointia rdi ,  ono  of  ids 
tirst  pi\.<liiotioiis,  made  a  strong  Impression  throughout 
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Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fnino.  His  host 
known  works  aro:  /  Lombardi,  Ernani,  I  Due  hhscari, 
Attila,  Macbeth,  I  Matnadieri,  Luisa  Miller,  Aiabucod- 
onosor,  Higoletto,  11  Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  l/n  Hallo  in 
Mascliera,  Don  (\irlo>,  and  /fid a  (18721 ;  some  of  which 
huvo  at  tninod  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  in  this  country.  K.’s  orchestration  is 
often  disagreeably  noisy,  but  his  works  abound  in 
sparkling  melody  and  in  striking  dramatic  effects.  11 
Trovatore  was  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Koine  ill 
1853,  and  has  maintained  its  unparalleled  popularity 
undiminished  to  the  present  time.  His  Liigoletto  is 
highly  esteemed.  His  celebrated  Requiem  Mass  was 
tirst  performed  at  Milan,  May  23, 1874.  His  famous  work, 

( Hello,  was  produced  in  Milan  in  188ti,  and  in  London 
in  1889,  in  which  year  lie  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  a 
composer.  In  1893  he  scored  a  success  with  his  latest 
opera,  Lalstaj}.  lie  resides  near  the  place  of  his  birth, 
in  Parma. 

Ver'dirl,  n,  |Lat.  ventin,  truth,  and  dico,  I  speak.] 
(Law.)  Tlio  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter  of  fact  in  any  causo  committed  to 
their  trial. 

.—Decision  ;  judgment ;  opinion  pronounced  or  declared. 

Verd'lerville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  alit.  25  in.  W.  of  Fredericksburg. 

YorAlijiris.  (-de-grees,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  rust  of  copper 
formed  by  a  corrosion  of  the  metal  by  acid.  It  is  chemi¬ 
cally  a  diacotate  of  copper,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is 
used  in  an  impure  state  as  a  green  pigment,  and  when 
pure  as  a  medicine. 

Yor'iligrts,  a  river  ot  Kansas,  rises  near  K.  boundary 
of  Chase  co.,  and  enters  the  Arkansas  river  about  10  in.  , 
W.  of  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  after  a  S.  J 
course  of  200  m. — A  post-village  of  Lyon  co. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Wilson  co. 

Yorilltor,  a.  (C/icm.)  A  blue  pigment  formed  from  a  | 


sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cupper  by  lime,  the  precipitate 
being  ground  up  with  all  excess  of  lime  ;  green  verdihr 
is  farm  ml  bj  sea-salt  and  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  ol 
copper. 

Y  or«ll  t  tiro,  (viii  ile-tiioor,)n.  The  palest  shade  ol  green. 

Ver'tloy,  u.  (Iler.)  Denoting  a  border  charged  with 

leaves,  fruits,  (lowers,  and  the  like. 

Yortlmi,  (vair'doon,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept. ol 
Meuse, 2tl  m  from  liar  le  Due  It  has  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  military  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  It  carries  on 
manufactures  of  famous  liqueurs  and  confectionery.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  I792aud  1871.  / lip.  12,928. 

Ycrtliirc,  (verd'yur,)  n.  |  Fr  ,  from  but.  rireo,  to  lm 
green.  |  Greenness;  green;  freshness  or  verdancy  ol 
vegetation. 

I  rrd  iiriiiis.  ii.  Covered  with  verdure  or  vegetation. 

Ver  giiliH),  Vir’galmi,  ii.  A  choice  variety  of  pear. 

Verge,  ( raj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  vi'rga,  from  I, at  virga,  a 
twig,  a  sprout.)  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a 
rod  or  stall,  borne  as  an  emblem  of  nut  lenity  ;  t  he  mace 
of  a  dean;  as,  a  silver  verge.  —  lh'lnk;  edge;  border; 
margin  :  the  extreme  side  or  end  ol  anything  which  has 
some  extent  of  length;  as,  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  the 
verge  of  life,  on  llii>  verge  of  noon,  the  verge  of  proba¬ 
bility,  Ac. 

(Hurt.)  The  outside  rim  ol  a  border.— The  grassy  ex¬ 
ternal  margin  of  a  parterre. 

(Arch.)  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  small  ornamental 
shall. 

( llortil .)  The  spindle  of  (lie  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 

Verge,  r.  n.  |  Lai.  vergo,  to  turn,  to  Incline.]  To  in¬ 
cline  from  the  horizontal  course  or  direction  ;  to  bend  ; 
to  slope;  to  tend  downward;  as,  a  wall  verges  from  the 
perpendicular  To  tend ;  to  approach  ;  to  border  upon  ; 
as,  he  is  verging  on  the  grand  cllmaoteiie  of  man's  life. 

Yerge'-iioarti,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  IIauuk  iioauii,  q.  v. 

Yer  geury,  ii.  Act  of  coming  into  proximity  with. 

( Optics.)  The  reciprocal  of  tjio  focal  distance  id' a  lens, 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  conveyance  of  a 
penoil  of  rays. 

VergenneH. (wr:  linin',)  Ciuut.rs  Gn  vvikii,  Count  ok, 
a  French  statesman,  a.  at  Dijon,  1717,  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  a tl'ulra  by  Louis  \  \  I  ,  and  displayed  the  qunl- 
ities  of  a  profound  statesman.  He  negotiated  anil  set¬ 
tled  the  treaties  of  commerce  (Dec.,  1777  )  and  of  alliance 
(Felt..  1778)  with  the  H.  States  of  America.  D.  1787. 

Y'orjAoiinoN.  in  Michigan,  a  poat-towuuhlp  of  Kent 
co. 

Vri'gniucs,  in  Vermont,  a  city  of  Addison  co.,  on 
Otter  Creek,  21  in.  8.  liy  K.  of  Burlington.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  alfording  siilllcieut  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  vessels.  It  was  an  important  naval  depot 
during  the  war  of  1812;  and  a  U.  States  arsenal  is  still 
maintained  there. 

Y'orjcor,  (ver'jer,)n.  |  Fr.,  from  verge. )  In  England,  an 
officer  who  carries  a  white  wand,  as  an  emblem  of  au¬ 
thority,  before  (lie  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  also,  an 
attendant  upon  a  dignitary,  as  a  bishop,  dean,  Ac. — A 
pew-opener  or  attendant  in  a  church;  a  beadle. 

Yergcltc,  (-jet',)  n.  ( Fr.  |  (Her.)  A  pallet  or  small 
pale;  — hence,  a  shield  divided  hy  pallets 

V<*rjt'iiliuid.(efn!-.i/r-<i',)  1’iKitiu;  Victuhnux,  one  of  tho 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  (lie  Giron  din  party  in  the  French 
revolution, was  a. at  Limoges  in  1759, and  was  practising  as 
an  advocate  at  Bordeaux,  when  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1791.  lie  was  one  of  the  22  Girondists  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  executed  0c!.  31,  1793. 

Y’or'llinlilo,  a.  That  may  be  verified. 

Y  orlfioii  I  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  verifying  or  proving 
to  be  true  ;  or,  state  of  being  verified  ;  act  of  continuing 
or  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  powers  granted, 
or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or  competent  evidence. 

Y  or  i tiont  i  vo.  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  verify. 

Vcr'llicr,  ii.  One  who  verifies. 

Yor'tfy,  e.  a.  [Fr.  verifier,  from  Lab  virus,  true,  and 
J'acio.  tti  make.]  To  make  out  to  be  true;  to  prove  to 
be  true  or  correct ;  to  confirm  ;  to  fulfil,  as  u  promise; 
to  establish  the  truth  of;  as,  to  verify  a  statement  or 
prediction.  —  To  authenticate  by  examination  or  appli¬ 
cation  to  competent  evidence ;  as,  to  verity  a  claim, 

Vor'ily,  ad e.  [From  eery  )  In  truth  or  fact  of  a 
verity;  certainly;  in  a  very  true,  or  correct  manner; 
as,  verily,  the  man  is  a  fool. —  With  great  or  implicit 
confidence;  really;  veritably;  truly;  as,  1  am  verily 
persuaded  that  things  will  go  against  us. 

Y  orisim  ilnr.  a.  (Lat.  verus,  true,  and  similis,  like.] 
Probably;  likely;  presenting  the  appearance  of  truth 
or  actuality,  (it.) 

Y’ortsI ■■■  i I  i t tide.  n.  Likeness  or  resemblance  to 
truth;  probability;  likelihood;  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  truth. 

Ver'ltilblc,  a.  [  Fr„  from  Lat.  verus,  true.]  Actual; 
true;  real;  agreeable  to,  or  accordant  with,  fact. 

Y'or'itnlily,  m/r.  In  a  true  manner;  really. 

Ver'lty,  ii.  [Fr.  vtritf ;  Lat.  verilus. |  Quality  of  being 
very  true,  real,  or  actual;  agreeability  of  a  statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing  of  fact, — A  true  assertion  or 
tenet;  agreement  of  tlio  words  with  the  thoughts. 

Ver  juice,  n.  [Fr.  verjus — verii,  green,  and  jiu,  julco.l 
The  juice  extracted  from  green  or  unripe  fruit,  an  acid 
liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  wild  grapes,  Ac.,  used 
in  sauces,  ragouts,  and  the  like. 

Y'orummloiK,  (vair-man-ilwaw',)  an  old  division  of 
France,  in  Picardy,  of  which  St.  Quentin  was  the  capital. 

Y  or  moil.  n.  Vermilion;  —  principally  used  in  poetry. 
— Silver-gilt,  or  gilt  bronze. 

(Mm.)  Crimson  garnet,  with  a  slight  orange  tinge; 
— so  called  by  jewellers, 

Yormo'jo.  See  Rto  Vkrmkjo. 

Yer'inos,  n.  pi.  [  Lat.,  pi.  of  vermis,  a  worm.]  (Zoiil.) 


The  name  given  by  Linna  us  to  one  of  the  classes  in  bin 
zoological  system,  in  which  In’  included  all  the  lower 
Invertebrate  animals,  whether  of  worm  like  form  or  not. 

Tills  term  Is  now  altogether  disused. 

Yomiloolli,  (ver  nir  c/u'/'/i,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lilt,  venni- 
culus,  a  small  worm.]  A  paste  of  wheat  Hour  in  the 
form  of  worm-like  cylinders  of  various  diameters;  tho 
smallest  or  thread  like  being  termed  vermicelli,  aiel  the 
larger  macaroni.  It  is  also  cut  into  ribands  ami  other 
forms,  and  is  then  called  Italian  pnstr.  It  is  made  by 
forcing  the  paste  through  small  apertures  in  an  iron 
plate,  which  Is  done  by  a  powerful  screw  press.  Tho 
most  glutinous  varieties  of  wheat  are  those  which  yield 
the  fittest  tlour  for  this  manufacture. 

Veriulc'iilar,  a.  [From  Lat.  vcrinieulns.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  worm  ;  formed  or  moving  like  a  worm, 
crmic  iilate.  e.  a.  |  From  Lat.  verinirnlatus.]  To 
Inlay  in  a  manner  to  resemble  the  motion  or  the  tracks 
of  worms. 

I'rrinicula/rd  work.  (Arrli.)  Checkering  or  chan¬ 
nelling  formed  in  masonry  as  an  ornament,  giving  it  |j 
th<>  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  by  worms. 

—it.  Worm-like  in  shape  or  appearance;  covered  with 
worm-like  elevations  ol  surface. — Craw  ling  or  creeping 
after  t lie  manner  of  a  worm;  —  hence,  insinuating; 
creeping. 

Vt'rmicula’t  ion.  «.  |  Lat,  vrriiiiculatio.]  Actor 

operation  of  moving  in  the  form  or  manner  of  a  worm  ^ 
continuation  of  motion  from  oue  part  to  another,  an  in 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  —  Act  ol  form-  f 
ii  g  so  as  to  resemble  the  motion  of  a  worm. 

V  or  in  leu  l«‘,  //.  [  Lat.  verinicidus.]  A  little  worm. 

Yt’i'iiiie'iililt’,  ii.  [From  Lat.  vermis,  worm,  and  Gr. 

lithos,  stone. |  (Min.)  A  line  scaly  variety  of  Pyroscle- 
rlto,  resembling  Talc  in  appearance,  ami  composed  of 
micaceous  plates  cemented  together  by  a  whitish  mat¬ 
ter;  it  is  a  hydrated  blsilicatu  of  magnesia,  protoxide- 
of  iron,  and  alumina.  When  healed  to  redness  It  divides, 
with  a  vermicular  motion,  into  threads,  as  if  it  were  a 
mass  of  small  worms  ;  hence  the  name.  It  in  found  in 
Vermont,  and  at  Millmry,  Mass. 

Ycr'niitbrin.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vermis,  and  forma, 
form. |  Presenting  the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm,  as  a 
hollow  process  or  prolongation  of  tlio  intestinum  C op¬ 
en  in  ;  or,  as  a  part  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum. 

Y«>riiliriig;iil,  a.  [Lat.  veniii/ugus.]  (Med.)  Tend¬ 
ing  to  destroy  vermin,  or  to  extirpate  worms. 

Yormii'uico,  (-/ilj.)  n.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat.  err  mis,  worm, 
and/'iqm.  to  expel.]  (Med)  A  medicine  nr  substance 
used  in  effecting  t ho  expulsion  of  animal  worms:  an 
anthelmintic. 

Vorniiliou.  (•tnH'yttii,)  »i.  [Fr.  vermilion  ;  Lat.  ver- 
m  il  in  in.]  (Dhint.)  The  rod  sulphide  of  mercury,  used 
as  a  pigment  in  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of  a  bright 
red  color,  inclining  to  yellow,  of  a  good  body,  and  of 
great  utility  in  its  compounds  with  white  pigments. 

—  Hence,  any  beautiful  or  bright  red  color;  as,  lips  of 
vermilion. 

— v.  <i.  To  dye  scarlet;  to  tinge  or  cover  witli  a  beautiful 
or  delicate  red. 

41  A  sprightly  red  vermilions  nil  her  fiioo."  —  Granville. 

Vermilion,  u  bay  of  Louisiana,  an  inlet  of  the  Gull 
of  Mexico,  Vermilion  and  St.  Mary’s  parishes,  20  m. 
long,  and  communicating  with  the  Gulf  through  Cote 
Blanche  Bay. — A  river  which  rises  near  Opelousas,  and 
(lows  S  into  Vermilion  Bay.  —  A  S.VV. parish,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,230  Rq.  m.  Hirers.  Mer- 
menteau  and  Vermilion.  Surface,  flat,  and  consists  in 
part  of  prairies  and  marshes;  soil,  fertile.  lYoducte. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay,  live  stock,  Ac.  Cop. 
Abbeville.  / 'op.  (1897)  111,250, 

Ycrni  i  I  ion,  in  South  Ihikotn,  a  river  which  flows  into 
the  Missouri,  about  30  m.  N.W  of  Sioux  City.  A  city, 
cap.  of  Clay  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  30  in. 

K.  of  Yankton,  /‘op.  (1895)  1,707. 

Yorniilion.  in  Illinois,  a  river  which  rises  in  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  and  flowing  N.W.  enters  the  Illinois  Kiver  near 
La  Salle. —  Another  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
N.  Middle  and  8.  Forks,  near  Danville,  in  Vermilion  co., 
flows  S.K.  entering  the  Wabash,  8  m.  S.  of  Perryville, 
in  Indiana.  The  Little  Vermilion  enters  the  Wabash 
aid.  6  in.  S.  of  the  above. —  An  E.  co.,  bordering  on  In¬ 
diana,  and  washed  by  Vermilion  river;  men,  926  sq. 
in.  Surface,  level;  soil,  tortile.  Min.  Stone-Coal.  Cap. 
Danville,  /’op.  (1897)  55,350. 

Yormilloii.  in  /adiumi,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illi¬ 
nois;  urea,  270  sq  in.  Hirers.  Wabash  and  Vermilion. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal, 
dip.  Newport.  Hop.  (1897)  18,300. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Y«‘i*mf lion,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Marshall 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.K.  of  Marysville. 

Vermilion,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Dakota  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

Y'oi'inilion.  in  Ohio,  a  river  which  flows  into  Lake 
Erie,  from  Erie  county. — A  township  of  Ashland  county. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  and  shipping-port  of 
Erie  county,  ou  Lake  Erie,  21  miles  oast  of  Sandusky 
City. 

V  mu  il  ion  \  illo,  in  Louisiana,  u  village,  former  cap. 
of  La  Fayette  co.,  90  ill.  S.W.  of  Baton  Kongo. 

Yor  min,  n.  sing,  and  pi.,  (used  chiefly  in  the  pi.)  [Fr 
and  It.  vermine,  from  Lat.  vermes,  worms.]  All  sorts  of 
small  animals  which  are  destructive  to  grain  or  other 
produce;  all  noxious  little  animals  or  insects,  as  squir¬ 
rels,  rats,  mice,  grubs,  flies,  bugs,  Ac. —  Hence,  a  con¬ 
temptuous  term  for  despicable  or  noxious  human  beings.  J 

Ycr'millllto,  v.  n.  [Lat.  verm  inure.]  To  laved  vermin. 

Verminii’tioii,  «.  Generation  or  breeding  of  vermin. 

— A  colic ;  u  griping  of  the  bowels. 
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Vermont— coni' d  Vermont— cont'd 


Land  area, 

9,135  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

430  sq.  in. 

Pop . 332,422 

Male  ....169,327 
Female  .163,095 
Native.. 288, 334 
Foreign  .44,088 
White... 331, 418 
African  ....937 

Chinese . 32 

Japanese . 1 

Indian  . 34 

COUNTIES. 

Addison _ D  6 

Bennington.  E  12 
Caledonia  ,_K  4 
Chittenden. .E  4 

Essex . M  2 

Franklin....  F  1 
Grand  Isle.. I)  2 
Lamoille... .G  3 

Orange . I  7 

Orleans . J  2 

Rutland . E  9 

Washington  G  5 
Windham.  ..G  12 
Windsor  ....H  9 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

15  Burlington 

D  4 

8  Rutland... F  9 
8  St.  Albans. E  2 
5  Brattleboro 

H  13 

5  Colchester  E  2 
5  Rockingham 
II  11 

4  Barre . I  5 

4  Bennington 

D  13 

4  St.  Johns- 

bury.-L  4 
4  Hartford  ..I  9 
4  W.  Rutland  E  9 
4  Winooski  _D  3 
4  Montpelier 

H  5 

3  Brandon  ..E  8 
3  S wanton  ..E  1 
3  Randolph  H  7 
3  Bellows 

Falls  ..1 12 
3  Poultney._D  9 

3  Derby . K  1 

3  Fairhaven  D  9 
3  Lyndon  ...L  4 
2  Morristown 

G  3 

2  Castleton  _D  9 
2  Berkshire. G  1 
2  Enosburg .  G  1 
2  Newbury  .K  6 

2  Essex . _E  3 

2  Pownal....D14 
2  Manchester 

E  12 

2  Barnet  ,_..K  5 

2  Stowe . G  4 

2  Bristol _ E  6 

2  Fairfield.. F  2 
2  Chester ...H  11 
2  Danville.. K  4 
2  Pittsfield. _F  8 
2  Yergennes  D  5 
2  Middle- 

bury..E  7 
2  Proctor... E  8 
2  Pawlet..._E  10 
2  Montgomery 

2  Wallingford 

F  10 

2  Newport  ..J  1 

2  Dorset _ Dll 

2  Cambridge 

F  3 

2  Shaftsbury 

D  13 

2  Hyde  Park 

II  3 

2  Troy . I  1 

2  Milton  ,...E  3 
2  Hardwick  .1  4 
2  Fairfax  ...E  2 

2  Berlin . H  5 

2  Ferrisburg 

D  5 

2  Springfield. 1 11 
2  White  River 
Junction  J  9 
2  Island 

Pond-.M  2 
1  Johnson  ..H  3 
1  Jericho  ...F  4 
1  Bethel  ....H  8 
1  Royalton  .H  8 
1  Bakersfield 

G-  2 

1  Hartland..  I  9 
1  Alburg....D  1 
1  Windsor  ...1 10 
1  Arlington  .D  12 
1  Norwich. ..I  8 
1  Underhill  .F  3 
1  Franklin.. F  1 
1  Enosburg 

Falls  .G  1 
1  MorrisvilleH  3 
1  Shelburne. D  4 
1  Thetford  ..J  8 
1  Craftsbury  I  3 
1  Orwell  ....D  8 


Pop. -Thousands. 

1  Westminster 
H  12 

1  Rocliester.G  7 
1  Lincoln  ...F  6 
1  Charlotte  .D  5 
1  Shoreham.D  7 
1  Chelsea.  ...I  7 
1  New  Haven 

E  6 

1  Northfleld  G  6 
1  Wood- 

stock..  H  9 
1  Mount  Holly 

G  10 

1  Hinesburg  E  5 

1  Burke . L  3 

1  Whitingham 

F  14 

1  Williams- 

town..  H  6 
1  Topsham..J  6 

1  Lowell _ I  2 

1  Weathers- 

field  ..I  10 
1  Cavendish  H  10 
1  Richford..G  1 
1  Williston..E  4 
1  Wolcott. ..I  3 
1  Ryegate  _.K  5 
1  Bridgewater 

G  9 

1  Marshfield. I  5 
1  Richmond  F  4 
1  Wilmington 

F  13 

1  Danby  ....E  11 

1  Calais . I  4 

1  Ludlow  ...G  10 
1  Putney. ...H  13 
1  Starksboro 

E  5 

1  Groton _ J  5 

lWestford.E  3 
1  Corinth  ...J  6 
lBridport..D  7 
1  Tunbridge  .1  7 
1  Londonderry 
G  11 

1  Brookfield  H  6 
1  WaterburvG  5 
1  E.  Mont¬ 
pelier  ..I  5 
1  Newfane..G  13 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  S.Royaltonll  8 
9  Cornwall. .D  7 
9  N.  Ben¬ 
nington  .  D  13 
9  Readsboro  F  14 
9  Addison..  D  6 
9Peacham_.J  5 
9  Rupert. ...D  11 
8  Monkton._E  5 
8  Pittsford  .E  8 
8  Essex  .Junc¬ 
tion. .E  3 
8  Walden...  J  4 
8  Woodbury  I  4 
8  Fletcher.. G  2 
8  Middletown 
Springs.. E 10 

8  Barton _ K  2 

8  Sheffield  ..K  3 

7  Sutton _ K  3 

7  Plainfield.. I  5 
7  Salisbury. .E  7 
7  Worcester.H  4 
7  Hunting- 

ton. .E  4 
7  E.  Berk¬ 
shire  .  H  1 
7  Saxtons 

River.. H  12 
6  Granville  .  F  7 
6  Sunderland 

E  12 

6  Glover  ....J  3 
6  Canaan.... N  1 
6  Bradford  _K  7 
6  Lyndon- 

ville__L  3 
6  N.Pownal.D  14 
6  N.  Troy.... I  1 
6  Wheelock.K  3 
6  Sandgate.-D  12 
6  Derby 

Line..K  1 
6  Ripton....E  7 
6  Leicester  _E  7 
5  Bolton  ....F  5 
5  Wey bridge 

D  6 

5  Newark... L  2 
5  Georgia... E  2 
5  Wells  River 

K  6 

5  Warren  ...G  6 
5  Guildhall. .N  3 
5  S.  Lon¬ 
donderry  G  11 
5  E.PoultneyD  9 
5  Proctors- 

ville..H  10 
5  W.  Berk¬ 
shire..  G  1 
5  W.  Hart¬ 
ford.. I  8 
5  W.  Con¬ 
cord. .M  4 
5  Barton 

Landing.J  2 
5  E.  Fair- 

field . F  2 

4  Peru . F  11 

4  Grafton. _.H  11 
4  S.  Ryegate .  J  6 
4  W.  Brattle¬ 
boro. ...H  13 


Pop.— Hundreds. 
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N.  Crafts¬ 
bury..  J  3 
W.  Derby. K  1 
Jackson¬ 
ville. .G  14 
J  efferson- 

ville..F  3 
01cott.....J  8 
Quechee._.I  9 
W.  Burke  _L  3 
W.  Pawlet  D  10 
W.  Enos¬ 
burg..  G  2 
E.  Arling¬ 
ton..  E  12 
Montgomery 
Center..  H  1 
Cuttings- 

vilIe_.F  10 
ChittendenF  8 
E.  Hard¬ 
wick.. I  3 
WardsboroG  12 
Newport 
Center..  I  1 
Williams- 

ville..G  13 
Irasburg..J  2 
Waterbury 
Center  ,.G  4 
Moretown  G  5 
Roxbury..G  6 
Norton 

Mills. .M  1 
N.  Fer- 
ri8burg..D  5 
E.  Wall¬ 
ingford..  F  10 
Hy devil] e.D  9 
Morgan  ...L  1 
Sharon  ....I  8 
WatervilleG  2 
Middlesex  H  5 
Braintree  .H  7 
Weston  ...G  11 
Strafford  ..I  7 
Hubbard- 

ton . E  8 

E. Barre... I  6 
E. Georgia. E  3 


VERM 


VERM 


YERN 


3007 


\  er'minons,  (-us,)  a.  [Fr.  vermineux.]  Full  of,  or  in-' 
fested  by,  or  adapted  to  breed,  vermin  ;  as,  a  verminous 
disposition  of  the  body.  (Harvey.) — Caused  by,  or  owing 
to,  the  presence  of  vermin:  as,  verminous  disease. 

’  orin ip  arous,  a.  [Lat.  vermis,  and  parere,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Bringing  forth  worms. 

\  ernii  v  orous,  a.  [bat.  vermis,  and  voro,  to  devour.] 
Feeding  on  worms. 

%  ermont'.  [From  Fr.  verd  (vert),  green,  and  mont, 
mountain.]  One  of  the  N.E.  or  New  England  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  first  admitted  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Can¬ 
ada;  E.  by  New  Hampshire  (the  Connecticut  River 
forming  the  boundary);  S.  by  Massachusetts;  and  \V. 
by  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain.  V  lies  between 
Lat.  42°  44'  and  45°  N.,  and  Lon.  71°  33'  and  73°  25'  W. ; 
area, 10,212  sq.  m.,  or  6,535,680  acres.  —  Gen.  Desc.  The 
physical  view  of  the  State  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  hilly 
surface,  diversified  by  valleys,  elevated  plateaux,  and 
mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  Green  Mountains 
(giving  name  to  the  State),  exhibit  a  succession  of  round¬ 
ed  eminences,  from  2,000  to  2.500  ft.  in  height,  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  cultivated  to  their  summits.  This 
range  permeates  the  State  from  its  S.  line  in  a  N.  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  as  far  as  Lat.  44°,  where  it  bifurcates  into 
two  chains,  one  of  which  continues  N.E.  to  the  Canadian 
frontier:  while  the  other,  trending  N.E..  extends  to  the 
point  of  junction  of  New  Hampshire  and  Canada.  The 
principal  rivers  watering  the  E.  portion  of  the  State  are 
the  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Passumpsic,  Queechy,  White,  Black,  and  Deerfield 
rivers.  The 
streams  forming 
the  W.  watershed 
—  the  Lamoille, 

Missisquoi,  and 
Winooski  — find 
their  embou¬ 
chures  in  Lake 
Champlain ;  sev¬ 
eral  smaller 
rivers,  too,  dis¬ 
charge  their  wa¬ 
ters  into  Lake 
M  e  m  ph  re  m  agog, 
the  S.  end  of 
which  lies  within 
the  State.  The 
principal  lakes, 
after  the  two  al¬ 
ready  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Willoughby,  Dunmore,  Seymour.  Austin, 
and  others.  The  only  harbor  of  importance  within  the 
limits  of  V.,  is  that  of  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
a  port  of  entry  with  a  sufficiently  commodious  harbor, 
and  the  entrepot  of  a  large  Canadian  trade.  —  Geol.  and 
Min.  The  geological  formations  consist  of  the  lower 
groups  of  azoic  and  Silurian.  The  greater  mass  of  the 
Green  Mountains  is  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss ;  while 
E.  of  this  range,  a  bed  of  Devonian  limestone  extends 
over  a  width  of  from  20  to  30  m.  Along  the  W.  base  of 
the  same  mountain  chain,  a  great  belt  of  quartz  is  over¬ 
laid  by  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone  (Eolian)  some 
2.000  ft.  in  thickness.  Slates,  along  with  haematite  iron, 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain  :  the  latter  ores  affording  employment 
to  several  blast-furnaces.  Some  gold  deposits  ;  lead  ores, 
more  or  less  argentiferous  :  manganese  ;  copper  pyrites  ; 
chromic  iron:  several  kinds  of  variegated  marbles;  ser¬ 
pentine  ;  soapstone  ;  and  excellent  clay  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  stone- ware,  form  the  leading  mineral  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  State. —  Clim.  The  climate  of  V.,  al¬ 
though  severely  cold  in  winter,  is  very  generally  equa¬ 
ble  and  healthy’;  the  annual  average  temperature  rang¬ 
ing  from  — 17°  to  +  92°. — Soil,  Veget.,  <6c.  The  soil  of  V. 
is  generally  a  rich  loam,  most  productive  where  it  over¬ 
lays  the  limestone  strata,  but  in  all  places  sufficiently 
fertile  for  most  of  the  demands  of  agriculture.  The 
hilly  regions  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  unimprovable  land  is  less  than  in  other  moun¬ 
tainous  States.  Hemlock,  fir,  and  spruce  very  generally 
clothe  the  more  elevated  tracts ;  while  oak,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  birch,  basswood,  and  butter¬ 
nut  are  plentiful  on  the  plateaux  and  lower  lands ;  cedar 


Fig.  2574. 

tCEXE  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIX  (Sept.  13, 1814). 

The  island  in  the  centre  is  Crab  Island ;  the  other  is  Valconr 
Island,  near  which  Benedict  Arnold's  famous  naval  battle  was 
JOught  in  1776.  The  hills  in  the  distance  are  the  Adirondack  Mts. 


too,  is  abundantly  found  in  the  swampy  localities.  Zool. 
The  wild  fauna  of  V.  comprises  the  lynx,  wild-cat,  pan¬ 
ther,  raccoon,  fox,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  rabbits, 
and  squirrels ;  the  moose  is  found  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
the  State,  and  birds  (including  most  of  the  species  found 
in  New  England)  exist  in  great  numbers.  Numerous 
varieties  of  fish  swarm  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
various  lakes  and  rivers.  Several  species  both  of  ven¬ 
omous  and  innocuous  serpents  are  also  found  in  parts  of 
the  State. — Agric.  V.  takes  rank  as  perhaps  the  most 
exclusively  agricultural  of  the  N.  States;  and.  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  pop.,  produces  more  wool,  live-stock,  maple- 
sugar,  dairy  produce,  hay,  hops,  and  potatoes,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage,  the 
rearing  of  live-stock  is  a  prominent  feature  of  farming 
economy,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  raised 
in  the  State  are  well  known  for  their  superior  quality. 
The  32,573  farms  which  the  State  possessed  in  1890 
made  up  an  aggregate  of  4,395,646  acres,  of  which 
2,655,943  were  improved.  The  western  portion  of  the 
State  comprises  the  finest  tracts  of  arable  land,  while 
the  climate  as  well  as  the  soil  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
are  especially  adapted  to  fruit-raising.  Of  cereal  pro¬ 
ducts  oats  stand  first,  with  a  yield  in  1895  of  5,100,598 
bushels.  Indian  corn  yielded  2,153,440,  and  wheat  185,- 
078  bushels,  the  latter  cereal  being  very  little  grown  in 
the  New  England  States.  Live  stock  is  kept  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  the  most  important  agricultu¬ 
ral  interest  is  that  of  dairying,  the  annual  product, 
being  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  6, (XX), 000  lbs. 
of  cheese.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
improved  stock  of  horses  and  cattle,  while  the  rearing 
of  fine  breeds  of  sheep  for  exportation  has  become  a 
profitable  business.  Of  maple  sugar  T’.  produces  more, 
than  any  other  State,  the  yield  in  1894  being  5,074,178 
lb.s.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  whole  yield  of  the  L'.  S. — 
Manuf.  There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
manufacturing  status  of  V.,  owing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  slate  and  marble  deposits,  the  porcelain 
manufacture,  and  the  smelting  and  working  of  iron  in 
its  various  applications.  V.,  however,  cannot  be  said  to 
figure  as  a  fabricating  State  when  brought  into  com¬ 
parison  with  her  more  immediate  neighbors.  The 
leading  manufactured  products  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  iron  (wrought  and  cast),  steam-engines, 
and  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  leather,  flour 
and  grist-mill  products,  furniture,  tinware,  copper- 
ware,  Ac.  The  production  of  lumber  is  large  for  the 
size  of  the  State,  and  Burlington  ranks  third  in  im¬ 
portance  among  the  lumber  markets  of  the  U.  S. 
There  are  numerous  marble,  slate  and  granite  quar¬ 
ries,  yielding  a  large  and  valuable  annual  product. 
The  total  products  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
1890  aggregated  838,340,066.  These  industries  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  about  81,000,000  of  new  capital 
invested  annually.  Of  the  many  large  water-powers  of 
the  State  few  remain  unutilized,  the  most  common  use 
of  them  being  for  the  production  of  electricity. — Pol. 
Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties,  as  follows* 
Addison,  Essex,  Lamoille,  Washington, 

Bennington.  Franklin,  Orange,  Windham, 

Caledonia,  Grand  Isle,  Orleans,  Windsor. 

Chittenden,  Rutland, 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  centres  of  trade  and 
population  are  Montpelier  (State  cap.),  Burlington, 
Rutland,  Windsor,  Brattleborough,  Bennington,  St. 
Juhnsbury,  St.  Alban’s,  Middlebury,  Manchester,  and 
Woodstock.  —  Govt.,  Const.,  die.  The  original  State  con¬ 
stitution  of  V.  —  approaching  nigher  to  a  pure  democ¬ 
racy  than  most  others —  was  adopted  in  1777,  and  was 
framed  on  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  revised  in  1786, 
and  again  in  1793,  when,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  Another  amendment  was 
made  in  1828,  when  some  restriction  was  placed  over  the 
electoral  franchise.  In  1836,  a  senate  was  established; 
in  lieu  of  the  gubernatorial  council  of  12  members  which 
had  previously,  in  conjunction  with  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  formed  the  mixed  legislative  and  executive 
power.  In  1850,  a  constitutional  amendment  ordained 
the  election  of  all  legal  State  functionaries  by  popular 
suffrage  instead  of  by  the  legislature,  as  had  been  the 
practice  heretofore.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  governor 
(salary  81,000),  lieut.-governor  (who  is  ex-officio  president 
of  the  Senate),  and  treasurer,  elected  by  the  people ;  secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  various  other  officers  chosen  by  the  leg¬ 
islature,  or  by  the  board  of  education.  Every  male 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good 
character,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
one  year,  may  exercise  the  franchise  in  respect  to  all 
elective  officers.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  chief  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  5  puisne  judges,  besides  2 
assistant  county’  judges.  The  apportionment  reached 
after  taking  the  census  of  1880  has  reduced  V.  to  2  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  National  Congress,  and  therefore  to 
4  votes  in  the  electoral  college. — Educ.  Funds  were  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  schools  by  the  proprietors  of 
townships  as  early  as  1761,  while  provision  for  educa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  1782,  the  system 
arranged  for  including  primary  schools  in  every  town¬ 
ship,  a  grammar  or  high  school  in  each  county,  and 
one  university.  The  towns  were  authorized  in  1870  to 
substitute  the  town  for  the  district  system,  but  they 
have  been  very  slow  in  making  the  change.  The  reve¬ 
nue  for  school  purposes  is  derived  partly  from  funds 
held  by  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  town  and  district 
taxes.  Three  normal  schools  were  founded  in  1866, 
and  provision  for  State  supervision  established  in  1874. 
The  State  University  was  founded  at  Burlington  in 
1791  and  inaugurated  in  1800.  It  provides  instruction 
in  arts,  engineering,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  medi¬ 


cine,  has  a  library  of  nearly’  50.000  volumes,  50  in¬ 
structors,  and  about  500  pupils.  There  are,  in  addition,. 
Middleburg  College,  chartered  in  1800,  and  Norwich 
University,  organized  as  a  military  school.  Relig¬ 
ious  worship  is  represented  by  churches  belong¬ 
ing  to  nearly  every  denomination.  The  State  has 
made  bountiful  provision  for  institutions  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  character,  in  the  form  of  hospitals,  lefuges  for  the 
insane  and  indigent,  orphan  asylums,  and  various 
others.  There  is  also  a  Reform  School  for  wayward 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  House  of  Correction  for  adults. 
The  State  prison  is  at  Windsor. — Finances.  V.  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  debt.  The  assessed  valuation  of  properly 
is  about  8175,000,000,  the  true  value  about  8250,000.000, 
and  the  annual  revenue  about  82,000,000.  The  State 
has  about  50  national  banks,  with  87,000,000  capital,  andi 
40  saving '  banks  and  trust  companies,  with  de¬ 
posits  of  about  828.000,000.  The  railroads  ate  under 
the  supervision  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  most  of  the  lines 
are  operated  by  the  Central  Vermont  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  companies. — History.  V.  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  a  portion  of  its  territory  explored,  in  1609, 
by  Champlain,  and  a  mixed  party  of  French  and  Indians. 
The  first  settlement  by  whites  was  made  in  1724  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Brattleborough.  Immigration 
began  to  pour  in  in  1760-68.  during  which  period  the  soil 
had  been  claimed  as  part  of  the  New  Hampshire  grant; 
whereupon,  a  counter-claim  was  put  forth  bv  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  under  virtue  of  the  grants  from 
Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  On  au  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  English  crown,  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
territory  was  decided  in  favor  of  New  York.  This  was 
the  precursor  of  an  armed  strife  which  continued  for  10’ 
years  between  the  New  York  authorities,  and  the  V. 
settlers  under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen  and  others. 
This  state  of  things  was  partially  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1777,  V.  declared 
her  independence,  and  sought  admission  into  the  na¬ 
tional  confederation.  Difficulties  intervened,  however, 
and  it  was  not  until  1791  that  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  ;  having  previously  bought  off  the  claims  of  New 
York  with  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Although  not  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  confederated  colonies,  V.  had  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  her 
“Green  Mountain  Boys”  participated  in  some  of  the 
hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
the  Vermonters  added  fresh  laurels  to  their  military 
record.  After  her  admission  into  the  Union,  V.  prospered 
beyond  most  of  the  other  States.  During  the  Civil  War 
V.  furnished  more  than  her  quota  of  men,  sending 
33,288,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  In  proportion  to  population  her  loss  on  battle¬ 
field  and  in  hospital  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Northern  State.  After  the  war  there  was  a  decrease  in 
industry  and  population  in  many  sections,  but  the 
former  activity  shows  signs  of  reviving.  Pop.  (18901 
332,442;  (1897  )  349,450. 

Vermont',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Vermont,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  coun¬ 
ty- 

Verniont'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Eaton  co.,  abt.  lu  m.  N.W  of  Charlotte. 

Vermont'er.  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  State  of  Vermont ;  a  Green  Mountain  Boy. 

Verniontese.  (-eez', )  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  Ver¬ 
monter;  plurally,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Ver'ner.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Vernac'ular,  a.  [Lat.  vernaculus — verna,  a  slave 
born  in  his  master’s  house.]  Belonging  to  the  country 
of  one’s  birth;  pertaining  to  the  class  or  order  in  which 
one  is  born;  native;  indigenous;  domestic;  one’s  own 
by  birth  or  nature. 

— n.  One’s  mother  tongue,  or  vernacular  language. 

Veriiae'ularisin,  (-Urn,)  n.  A  vernacular  idiom, 
phrase,  or  mode  of  lingual  expression. 

Verr  te'ularly,  adv.  In  accord  or  agreement  with 
the  .ernacular  manner. 

Ver'nal,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp..  from  Lat.  vemalis — ver,  veris, 
the  season  of  spring.]  Belonging  to,  or  appearing  in, 
the  spring;  as,  vernal  flowers.  —  Hence,  belonging  to 
youth,  the  spring  of  life;  as,  vernal  innocence. 

Vcrua'tion.  or  Pr.efoliation,  n.  (Bot.)  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud.  The  different  modes  in 
which  the  unexpanded  or  rudimentary  leaves  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  bud  constitute  important  characters.  Con¬ 
sidering  first  the  disposition  of  each  leaf,  we  find  that  it 
may  be  bent  or  folded  in  various  ways,  or  rolled  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  Of  bent  leaves  there  are  three  varieties, — 
the  reclinate  or  indexed,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  is  bent  upon  the  lower ;  the  conduplicate,  in  which 
the  right  half  is  folded  on  the  left ;  and  the  plaited  or 
plicate,  folded  up  like  a  fan  by  a  number  of  plaits.  Of 
rolled  leaves  there  are  four  varieties,  —  the  circinate , 
rolled  up  on  the  axis  towards  the  base  like  a  crosier; 
the  convolute,  rolled  up  from  one  margin  into  a  single 
coil ;  the  involute,  rolled  up  inwards  from  the  two  mar¬ 
gins  towards  the  midrib ;  and  revolute,  rolled  up  out¬ 
wards  from  the  two  margins.  Considering  next  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  several  leaves  of  the  same  bud,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  each  other,  we  have  three  varieties  of  K,  in 
which  the  component  leaves  are  plain  or  slightly  con¬ 
vex  ;  namely,  valvate,  in  which  the  leaves  are  placed 
nearly  in  a  circle,  and  are  in  contact  by  their  margins, 
without  overlapping ;  imbricate,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
at  different  levels,  and  the  outer  successively  overlap 
the  inner  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  their  margins  ; 
and  twisted  or  spiral,  in  which,  as  in  imbricate  V.,  the 
margin  of  one  leaf  overlaps  that  of  another,  while  it  ia 
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Its  turn  is  overlapped  by  a  third.  Again  we  have  four 
Varieties  of  V.  in  which  the  component  leaves  are  bent 
or  rolled ;  namely,  induplicate ,  when  involute  leaves  are 
applied  together  in  a  circle  without  overlapping;  equi- 
tant,  when  the  leaves  are  conduplicate,  and  the  outer 
successively  embrace  and  sit  astride  of  those  next  with¬ 
in  them,  as  if  on  a  saddle;  half-equitant  and  obvnlute , 
when  a  convolute  leaf  incloses  another  which  is  rolled 
up  in  the  same  way.  See  Bud. 

Vernet,  ( vair-nai,)  the  name  of  a  family  of  French  his¬ 
torical  painters,  including  the  father,  son,  and  grand¬ 
son.  The  first,  Claude  Joseph  Vernet,  was  b.  at  Avig¬ 
non,  1714,  reoeived  his  early  professional  education  from 
liis  father,  also  a  painter  of  some  ability,  and  subse¬ 
quently  repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  perfected  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  manipulation  of  his  art.  lie,  however,  prin¬ 
cipally  distinguished  himself  as  a  marine  painter,  and, 
being  patronized  by  bonis  XV.,  received  large  commis¬ 
sions,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  D.  1789.  Ilis 
son  and  pupil,  Antoine  Charles  Horace,  commonly 
known  as  Carl  Fernet,  b.  at  Bordeaux,  1758,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  early  displayed  ability  of  a  very  superior 
order,  though  bis  forte  lay  more  in  historic  subjects 
than  either  marine  or  landscape  painting,  and,  as  a  bat¬ 
tle  painter,  his  works,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
spirit  and  accuracy  of  drawing,  advanced  their  author 
to  a  position  of  remarkable  eminence.  The  works  of 
this  artist  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  gallery  in 
France.  He  died  in  1836,  leaving  his  mantle  to  his  son, 
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Horace  Vernet,  b.  in  Paris,  1789,  and  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  deliueator  of  war  subjects  that  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  has  probably  produced.  The  works  of  this  esteemed 
artist  are  so  universally  known  and  appreciated,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  medium  of  engraved  copies,  that  the 
mere  names  of  his  productions  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  pictures  vividly  to  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
Of  tiiese  tiie  chief  are: —  The  Taking  of  the  Redoubt; 
The  Dog  of  the  Regiment ;  The  Dead  Trumpeter ;  the  Last 
Cartridge ;  Death  of  Pnniatowski  ;  Massacre  of  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  ;  innumerable  battle-pieces,  and  many  works  in 
other  branches  of  the  art ;  some  Scriptural  subjects,  and 
the  Taking  of  Rome  in  1849  by  Oudinnt.  D.  1863. 

Verneuil,  (vair-nu(r)-e,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Eure, 
on  the  Arve,  18  m.  from  Dreux;  pop.  4,376. 

Ver'nicose,](-Fos,>a.  [From  Lat.  vernix, varnish.]  (Bot.) 
Appearing  as  if  varnished,  as  certain  leaves. 

Vernier,  (ver-neer,)  n.  [Named  from  the  inventor, 
Pierre  Vernier.]  A  graduated  movable  index,  used  for 
measuring  minutely  the  parts  of  the  space  between  the 
equidistant  divisions  of  a  graduated  scale. 

Vernon,  ( vair'nawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Eure. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods  and  velvets.  Pop.  7,083. 

Vernon,  Edward,  (ver'nun,)  an  English  admiral,  B.  in 
London,  1684.  He  captured  Portobelio  in  1739,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  S. 
America,  in  1747.  D.  1757. 

Ver'nou,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sutter  co.,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

Vernon,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tolland  co.,  12  m.  E.N.E  of  Hartford. 

Vernon,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Lake  co. 

Vernon,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Hancock  county. — 
A  township  of  Jackson  county. — A  post- village  and 
township,  capital  of  Jennings  county,  60  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Indianapolis. — A  township  of  Washington  coun- 

*  ty- 

Vernon,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Dubuque  county. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Van  Buren  county,  6 
miles  S.  E.  of  Keosauqua.  —  A  township  of  Wright 
county. 

Vernon,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson 
parish,  abt.  75  m.  S.  of  Shreveport. 

Vernon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Shiawassee  co.,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Vernon,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth 
county,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Mankato. — A  post-township 
of  Dodge  county. 

Vernon,  in  Mo.,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Kansas;  area, 
850  sip  m.  Rivers.  Osage  and  S.  Grand,  also  Deep  Water 
and  Miami  creeks.  Cap.  Nevada.  Pop.  (1897)  33,220. 

Vernon,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sussex  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Vernon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  Ill  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ver'non,  in  Ohio,  a  river  which  rises  in  Knox  co.,  and 


flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Walhonding  River  in  Coshocton 
co.  It  is  sometimes  called  Owl  Creek. — A  township  of 
Clinton  county. — A  township  of  Crawford  county. — A 
post-village  and  township  of  Trumbull  county. 

Ver'non,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Crawford 
county. 

Vernon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co., 
65  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Vernon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  county,  bordering  on 
Minnesota  and  Iowa;  area,  800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Kickapoo,  Bad  Axe,  and  Racoon.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  tei  tile.  Population  (1890),  25,111;  (1895) 
27,035.  Capital,  Viroqna. — A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Waukesha  county,  24  ui.  southwest  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Vernon  C’en'tre,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  108  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ver'non  Spring'*,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  How¬ 
ard  co. 

Verno'nia,  n.  (Rot.)  The  Iron-weeds,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese,  comprising  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  leaves  mostly  alternate.  V.  noveboracensis  is  a  tall, 
showy  plant,  with  numerous  large,  dark-purple  flowers; 
stem  branching  at  top,  reddish,  3-6  feet  high,  found  in 
meadows  throughout  the  U.  States.  V.fasciculata  is  a 
coarse,  purplish-green  weed, 3-10  feet  high;  cymes  com¬ 
pactor  loose  ;  corollas  showy,  dark-purple,  twice  longer 
than  the  involucre;  —  very  common  in  woods  and  prai¬ 
ries  in  the  Western  States. 

Vero'na,  a  famous  city  of  N.E.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Adige,  22  m.  from  Mantua.  It  is  in¬ 
closed  by  turreted  walls,  and  surrounded  by  the  for¬ 
tresses  Mantua,  Legnano.  ami  Peschiera,  and  lienee  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  defence  of 
Upper  Italy.  It  has  several  gates,  of  which  one,  called 
Porta  del  Palio,  is  of  elegant  architecture.  V.  contains 
a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches,  noted  for  their 
paintings  and  their  architecture.  The  town-house,  the 
old  Palazzo  Bevilacqua.  the  Palazzo  Canossa,  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  academy,  and  the  modern  palace  of  the  Gran 
Guardia.  are  worthy  of  notice;  but  of  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Verona,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatre,  situate  in  the  spacious  square  called  the 
Piazza  di  Bra.  This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  architecture  that  has  descended  to 
modern  times.  Manuf.  Silk,  woollens,  cottons,  leather, 
gloves,  and  shoes,  and  famous  dye-works.  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Verona  is  not  known;  but  Julius 
Cajser  established  a  colony  here.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  experienced  the  fatoof  the  other  towns  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  1814,  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
I.,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  in  1822  a  con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  it.  Pop.  67,080. 

Vero'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co., abt. 
33  m.  S.W.  of  Mankati. 

Verona,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  38  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Verona,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Rome. 

Verona,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dane  co.,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Madison, 

Verona  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-tillage  of  Oneida 
co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Veronese,  Paul,  ( ver-o-neez ',)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  b.  at  Verona,  1532,  and  whose  true  name  was  Paul 
Cagliari,  was  the  sou  of  a  sculptor.  His  genius  for  the 
art  in  which  hr  subsequently  excelled  was  manifested  at 
an  early  age.  He  took  Titian  and  Tintoretto  as  his  mod¬ 
els,  emulating  the  fine  design  and  composition  of  the 
first,  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  latter.  Finding 
himself  unappreciated  at  Verona,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Venice,  which  city  he  embellished  with  a  series 
of  masterpieces.  His  most  admired  works  are  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Cana,  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Venice.  D.  1588. 

Veron'ica,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scro- 
phulariocese,  consisting  of  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  many 
of  which,  and  chiefly  the  beautiful  Germander  Speed¬ 
well,  V.  chamsedrys,  native  of  Europe  (Fig.  2576)  are 
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cultivated  to  adorn  our  flower  borders  and  green-houses. 
Their  flowers  are  generally  produced  in  close  elongated 
spikes,  and  the  blue  color  predominates.  V.  virginica, 
the  Culver’s  Physic,  one  of  the  several  American  species, 
is  distinguished  by  its  white  corolla. 

V  eron'ica.  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  one  of  the  women  who  met 
our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  As  he  was  sinking, 


overpowered  by  fatigue,  under  the  weight  of  the  cross, 
V.  offered  him  her  veil,  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
when,  wondrous  to  tell,  the  divine  features  were 
miraculously  impressed  upon  the  cloth,  and  remained 
as  a  permanent  picture  of  the  face  of  our  Lord.  This 
miraculous  picture  is  reported  to  have  been  preserved 
in  Rome  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  from  about  the  year  700. 
Another,  of  similar  appearance,  is  preserved  at  Milan. 
Many  Catholic  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Veronica  is  but  founded  on  an  erroneous  application  of 
what  in  reality  was  meant  to  designate  not  the  person¬ 
age,  but  the  picture,  which  was  described  as  vera  icon 
(Gr.  eikon),  “  the  true  image  ”  (t.  e.  of  Christ). 

Ver  plaiick’s,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Ver'ret,  in  Louisiana,  a  lake  of  Assumption  parish,  10 
m.  long,  connected  by  a  short  outlet  with  Grand  River 
and  Lake  Chetimaches. 

Verroc'ellio.  Andrea,  an  Italian  artist,  b.  in  Florence, 
1432.  He  was  at  once  a  sculptor,  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
painter,  but  was  most  distinguished  in  the  first-named 
capacity.  He  was  the  first  to  make  moulds  of  the  hu¬ 
man  form  to  aid  him  in  designing.  D.  1488. 

Ver'rucose,  Ver'rucous,  a.  [From  Lat.  verruca, 
a  wart.]  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  warts;  warty. 

Versailles,  (vair'si,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  t lie  dept, 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  m.  from  Paris.  It  has  few  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  little  trade.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  a  public  library  of  50,000  vols.,  many  palatial 
edifices,  and  spacious  squares;  but  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  magnificent  palace,  which  was  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court  from  1672 
till  1789.  From  that  memorable  year,  however,  when 
both  king  and  queen  were  led  by  the  mob  in  triumph  to 
Paris  —  their  first  station  to  the  scaffold,  the  palace  of 
V. ,  a  part  of  which  was  converted  into  a  museum  of 
painting  and  sculpture  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1837,  re¬ 
mained  untenanted  till  the  no  less  memorable  year  1871, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  King  Wilhelm  I.  of 
Prussia.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the 
sittings  of  the  Nat.  Assembly  are  held  here. 

Versailles,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Brown  co.,  abt.  48  m.  E.  of  Quincy. 

Versailles,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ripley 
co.,  70  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Versailles,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Wood¬ 
ford  co.,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Versailles,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Morgan 
co.,  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Versailles,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  17  m. 
E.  of  Union  City. 

Versailles,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 

co. 

Versailles,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford 
co.,  abt.  34  ill.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Ver'satile,  a.  [Lat.  versalilis,  from  verso,  to  turn  about 
often.]  That  may  be  turned  or  moved  round,  as  a  screw. 
—  Liable  to  be  turned  in  opinion;  changeable;  un¬ 
steady;  fickle;  variable;  as,  a  person  of  versatile  dispo¬ 
sition. 

—  Turning  with  ease  and  readiness  from  one  thing  to 
another ;  of  easy  application  to  a  new,  or  to  various  sub¬ 
jects;  as,  a  man  of  versatile,  accomplishments. 

(Bot.)  Swinging  or  oscillating  easily,  as  the  anthers 
of  certain  grasses. 

Versatility,  n.  [Fr.  versatility.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  versatile. 

Verse,  n.  [Fr.  vers;  Lat.  versus,  a  line  of  writing,  a 
verse,  from  verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  A  line,  generally  of 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  disposed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  species 
of  poetry  which  the  author  intends  to  compose,  as  the 
hexameter,  pentameter,  tetrameter,  Alexandrine,  (q.  v.) 
Two  or  more  verses  form  a  stanza,  or  strophe.  —  Metrical 
language;  versification;  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
words;  poetry;  rhyme;  poetical  composition;  as,  “In 
splay-foot  verse  or  hobbling  prose.”  (Prior.)  —  A  short 
division  of  any  composition  in  words,  particularly  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Scriptures;  as,  the  firstrerse  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  —  A  stanza;  a  stave;  a  strophe;  a  short  di¬ 
vision  of  poetical  composition ;  as,  a  psalm  of  four  verses. 
(Used  commonly,  but  improperly.)  —  A  poetical  piece; 
as,  “  This  verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.” — Pope. 

(Mus.)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  executed  by  a 
single  voice  to  each  part. 

Blank  verse.  (Poet.)  See  Blank  Verse.  —  Heroic 
verse.  (Pros.)  See  Heroic.  —  See  also  Prosody,  Rhyme, 
and  Rhythm. 

Versed,  (vfrst,)  p.  a.  [From  Lat.  verto,  to  turn.]  Famil¬ 
iar  with;  skilled  in;  practised;  acquainted  with,  as  the 
result  of  thought,  study,  experience,  &c. ;  as,  a  man 
versed  in  literary  composition. 

Versed  sine.  (Trig.)  The  difference  between  unity 
and  the  co-sine  of  an  angle. 

Verse'man.  Verse'-nionger,  n.  A  dabbler  in 
poetry;  a  writer  of  verses;  a  poetaster;  —  used  gener¬ 
ally  as  implicative  of  contempt. 

Versetz,  (tier-sets', )  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  40  m. 
from  Temesyar.  Manuf.  Silk.  Pop.  20,000. 

Ver'sliire,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co., 
25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Versiele,  (vir'si-kl,)  n.  [Lat .versiculus.]  A  little  verse. 

Ver'sicolor,  Ver'sicnlored,  a.  [Lat.  verso,  to  turn, 
twist,  and  Eng.  color.]  Changeable  in  color ;  having  a 
diversity  of  colors. 

Versifica'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  versificatio.]  Act, 
art,  or  practice  of  versifying,  or  of  composing  poetic 
verse:  metrical  composition. 

Versifica'tor,  n.  A  versifier;  a  composer  of  verses.(R.) 

Ver'sitier.  n.  One  who  makes  verses:  one  who  versi¬ 
fies,  or  composes  what  he  considers  as  poetry ;  —  gener- 
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ally,  a  poetaster;  —  as  implying  a  depreciatory  applica¬ 
tion. —  One  who  expresses  in,  or  converts  into  verse,  the 
ideas  of  another  conveyed  in  prose. 

Ver'sify,  v.  n.  [Fr.  versifier .]  To  make  verses. 

—I.’,  a.  To  relate,  describe,  or  illustrate  in  verse;  as,  “  to 
versify  the  truth.”  {Daniel.) — To  turn  into  verses;  as,  to 
versify  the  Psalms. 

^Version,  (ver'shon.)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Low  Lat. 

■  versio,  a  turning.]  The  rendering  of  thoughts  or  ideas 
expressed  in  one  language,  into  words  of  a  similar  signi¬ 
fication  in  another  language ;  act  of  translating  or  inter¬ 
preting. —  That  which  is  translated  or  rendered  from 
one  language  into  another. 

Verst,  n.  [Russ.  verstd. ]  In  Russia,  a  measure  of  length 
containing  3,600  feet,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  English 
mile. 

Ver'sus,  prep.  [Lat.,  toward.]  Against;  —  commonly 
used  in  legal  phraseology;  as,  the  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  versus  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Versute',  a.  [From  Lat.  vertere,versum,  to  turn.]  Cun¬ 
ning;  wily;  deceitful;  artful;  insidious,  (r.) 

Vert,  n.  [Fr..  green,  from  Lat.  viridis.]  {Her.)  A  tinc¬ 
ture.  See  Heraldry. 

Ver  tebra,  n. ;  pi.  Vertebra.  [Lat.,  from  vertn,  to 
turn.]  {Anal.)  One  of  the  bones  composing  the  spinal 
column.  See  Spine. 

Ver'teUral,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
vertebras,  or  joints  of  the  spine  or  backbone ;  as,  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

Verteihra'ta,  n. ;  pi.  Vertebrates.  [Lat.  vertebratus, 
having  joints. [  {Zniil.)  A  primary  division  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  including  those  which  have  a  cerebro¬ 
spinal  nervous  axis,  protected  by  a  bony  cylinder  com¬ 
posed  of  a  succession  of  vertebras,  which  are  expanded 
into  a  cranium,  where  they  enclose  the  enlarged  ante¬ 
rior  or  upper  portion  of  the  nervous  axis,  called  the 
brain.  V.  comprise  five  classes:  Mammalia,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Batrncldiins,  and  Fishes.  The  hag  and  lamprey 
( Cyclostomata)  and  the  laneelet  (A  mphioxns)  are  verte¬ 
brates  of  lower  types  than  the  fishes,  while  the  tuni- 
cates  and  the  worm-like  balauoglossus  seem  to  be 
ancestral  forms. 

Ver'tebrate,  Vcr'tebrated,  a.  {Anat.)  Possess¬ 
ing  vertebrae. 

(Bot.)  Contracted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spine  in  animals. 

Ver  tex, n. ;  Eng. pi.  Vertexes:  Lat. pi.  Vertices.  [Lat.. 
from  verto,  to  turn.]  That  round  which  anything  turns 
or  revolves  ;  top:  highest  point;  summit;  apex;  crown  ; 
hence,  specifically,  the  zenith,  or  pole  of  the  heavens, 
round  which  the  heavens  are  said  to  revolve ;  also,  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

(Math  )  The  top  or  terminatingpointopposite  the  base. 

V.  of  a  curve,  any  point  in  which  a  diameter  meets 
the  curve.  —  V.  of  an  angle,  or  cone,  the  point  in  which 
the  sides  of  the  angle  or  cone  intersect. —  V.  of  a  sur¬ 
face  of  revolution,  that  point  where  the  axis  penetrates 
the  surface. 

Vor'tical,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vertex.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
placed  in,  the  vertex;  placed  or  being  in  the  zeuith,  or 
perpendicularly  over  the  head;  as,  a  vertical  sun. — 
Straight;  plumb;  upright;  being  in  a  position  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  as,  a  vertical  line. 

V.  angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other. 

V.  circle.  (Astrnn.)  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir ; — the  meridian  and  all 
azimoth  circles  are  vertical  circles. 

V.  fire.  (Mil.)  The  fire  of  heavy  artillery,  as  of  guns 
throwing  shells,  under  high  angles  of  elevation. 

Vertical  leaves.  (Bot.)  Leaves  maintaining  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perpendicularity  that  neither  of  the  sides  can 
be  properly  designated  as  the  upper  or  under. 

Vertical  line,  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  at  any 
point  of  the  earth's  surface;  or,  the  line  which  points 
to  the  zenith,  and  is,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  plane  at  the  point. —  Vertical  plane.  (Conic 
Sections.)  A  plane  passing  through  the  vertex  and  axis 
of  a  cone. — (Perspect.)  The  plane  passing  through  the 
point  of  sight,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane. — 
( Projections .)  Any  plane  intersecting  a  vertical  line. 

— n.  (Astrnn.)  A  great  circle  of  thesphere.  passing  through 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  having  its  plane  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon. 

Vertical'ity,  Ver'ticalness,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  vertical. 

Vertically,  adv.  In  a  vertical  manner. 

Ver'ticel,  Verticil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  whorl. 

Verticillaster.  n.  [Bot.)  The  pair  of  dense  cymes 
forming  an  apparent  verticlo  in  most  Labiates. 

Vertic'illate,  Vertic'i llatcil,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
a  ring  formed  round  a  common  axis,  as  of  leaves  round 
a  stem,  or  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  round  an  ovary. 

Vert  icily,  (- tls'i-te ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  vertex.]  Power 
of  rotation  or  revolution. 

Verticle. (-li'kl,)  n.  A  hinge;  an  axis. 

Vertiginate,  a.  Turned  round;  giddy. 

Vertiginous,  (-tij'in-us,)  a.  [Fr.  vertiyiwux.  from 
Lat.  vertigo,  vertiginis .]  Rotary ;  revolving  ;  whirling  ; 
turning  round  ;  as,  the  vertiginous  motion  of  the  earth. 
—Hence,  dizzy ;  giddy ;  affected  with  vertigo  ;  as,  choke- 
damp  makes  miners  vertiginous. 

Vertig'inousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
vertiginous. 

Ve r  t  i go.  n.  [Fr.  vertige,  from  Lat.  vertigo  —  vertn,  to 
turn.]  Giddiness  of  the  head;  dizziness  or  swimming 
of  the  head.  This  affection  is  a  common  symptom  of 
disordered  circulation  in  the  brain,  and  of  nervous  and 
general  debility. 

(Zolil.)  A  genus  of  marsh  or  land  snails; — so  named 
from  the  abrupt  twist  of  the  volutions  of  the  shell. 
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Vertilin'ear,  a.  Rectilinear:  in  a  straight  line. 

Vertou,  ( vair-too ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  4  m.  from  Nantes:  pop.  6,418. 

Vcrtuin'miN.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Latin  deities. 
From  the  connection  of  the  name  with  the  word  verto, 
he  was  worshipped  as  being  concerned  with  everything 
relating  to  change  in  the  seasons,  vegetation,  &c. 

Ve'rus,  Lucius  Ceianicus  Commodus,  a  Roman  emperor 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Marcus  Aurelius  from  A.  D. 
161  to  107,  in  which  latter  year  he  died  from  apoplexy 
superinduced  by  his  intemperate  habits. 

Ver'vain,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Verbena. 

Verve,  n.  [Fr.]  Animation;  enthusiasm  ;  vim;  spirit; 
energy;  afflatus. 

Ver'vels,  Var'vels.  n.  pi.  ( Fal .)  Small  rings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ends  of  the  jesses  of  a  hawk. 

Vervicli,  or  Wericq,  (vair-vik,)  a  frontier  town  of' 
Belgium,  in  VV.  Flanders,  on  the  Lyt,  9  m.  from  Ypres; 
pop.  6.846. 

Verviers,  (vair've-ai,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Wes- 
dre  or  Vesdre,  15  m.  from  Liege.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
dyes,  soap,  vitriol,  and  aqua-fortis.  Pop.  32,375. 

Vervine,  ( vair’ve ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Aisne,  21  m. 
from  Laon ;  pop.  4,000. 

Ver'y,  a.  [Fr.  vrai,  from  Lat.  verus,  true.]  Real ;  true; 
actual ;  veritable. 

— adv.  In  a  high,  great,  or  eminent  degree,  but  not  gen¬ 
erally  the  highest;  exceedingly;  to  no  small  extent; 
as,  a  very  good  fellow,  a  very  sad  accident ;  — very,  when 
preceding  participles,  is  followed  by  much,  or  by  some 
approximately  equivalent  adverb;  as,  lie  is  very  far 
gone  in  liquor;  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it. 

Vesa'lius,  Andreas,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  age, 
and  the  father  of  modern  anatomy,  B.  at  Brussels,  in 
1513  or  1514.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  chief  physician 
to  the  EmperorCharles  V.,  and  on  his  abdication  in  1555 
he  was  nominated  to  the  same  office  by  his  son,  Philip 
II.  His  opposition  to  the  Galenic  doctrines,  his  habit 
of  dissecting  human  bodies,  then  considered  impious, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  at  the  Spanish 
court,  raised  him  many  enemies;  and  a  rumor  that  he 
lmd  opened  the  body  of  a  young  Spanish  nobleman 
whose  heart  showed  symptoms  of  vitality,  having  got 
abroad,  he  was  publicly  accused  of  murder.  The  charge 
was  taken  up  by  the  clergy  and  the  medical  faculty,  to 
whom  he  was  obnoxious,  and  also  by  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  ;  and  though  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
tiie  king,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  Irom  the  persecution  by 
which  he  was  assailed,  and  to  travel  into  Palestine  by 
way  of  expiatiou  of  his  alleged  guilt.  On  his  return  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  per¬ 
ished  miserably  of  cold  and  hunger,  1564.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  entitled  De  Humana  Corporis  Fabrica. 

Ves'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  vesica,  the  bladder.]  (Anal.) 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  bladder. 

Vesicant,  n.  (Meal.)  Same  as  Epispatic,  q.  v. 

Ves'icate,  v.  a.  [  From  Lat.  vesica.]  To  blister,  as  the 
skin  ;  to  separate  the  cuticle  by  inflaming  the  skin. 

Vesica/tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  process  of  raising  little 
cuticular  blisters  on  the  skin. 

Ves'lcatory,  n.  [Fr.  vtsicatoire.]  A  blistering  appli¬ 
cation  or  plaster. 

— a.  Having  the  property,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  of 
raising  a  blister. 

Vesicle,  (ves'i-kl,)  n.  [Lat.  vesicula.]  (Med.)  A  small 
blister  or  bladder-like  tumor  formed  by  an  elevation  of 
the  cuticle,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  fluid. 

(Bot.)  A  gland  or  bladder-like  cavity  filled  with  air. 

Vesic  ular,  a.  [Fr.  vesiculaire.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  consisting  of,  vesicles.  —  Hollow;  full  of 
crevices  or  interstices.  —  Bladdery;  vesiculate. 

Vesic'ulatc,  Vesie'ulose.  Vesic'ulous,  a. 
[From  Lat.  vesiculosus.]  Full  of  bladders;  having  little 
bladders  or  surface-glands. 

Vesoul,  (ve-zool\)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ilaute-Saone, 
236  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  7,677. 

Vespa'rise,  or  Ves'pidte,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  vespa,  a  wasp.] 
The  Wasps,  a  family  >  (  aculeated  liymenopterous  insects 
characterized  by  their  geniculate  antenme,  composed  in 
the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and  sometimes  in  this  sex 
hooked  at  the  extremity.  Mandibles  strong  and  den- 
tated ;  clypeus 
large ;  lignla 
plumose  or  bi- 
lobed.  The  sting 
of  the  females 
and  neuters  are 
long,  powerful, 
and  highly  ven¬ 
omous.  The 
larvae  of  the 
wasp  tribe  are 
vermiform  and 
without  feet. 

The  genus  Po- 
listes  (Fig.  2577) 
contains  wasps 
which  build  an  Fig.  2577.  —  wasp,  (Polisles pallipes.) 
open  nest  of 

comparatively  few  cells  arranged  in  one  tier, and  attached 
by  a  short  pedicel.  The  genera  Odynerus  and  Eumenes 
comprise  the  solitary  wasps  or  sand-wasps,  which  build 
nests  of  sand  in  which  the  mother  deposits.at  the  same, 
time  with*  the  egg,  the  bodies  of  insects,  killed  for  the 
purpose,  upon  which  the  larva  feeds. 

V espasian, Titus  Fla viusVESPASiANU8,fu«’s-pa'zA«-an,) 
a  Roman  emperor,  B.  of  a  poor  family  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  A.  D.  9.  lie  served  in  the  Roman  armies, 
gradually  rising  to  distinction,  and  in  66  was  charged 

|  by  Nero  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  was 


still  engaged  in  it  when  Nero  died,  and  while  the  civil 
war  was  going  on  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  69.  He  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  to  his  son  Titus, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  administration.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  putward  life  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  contributed  the  force  of  his  own  example  towards 
the  introduction  of  a  simpler  mode  of  life,  and  purer 
morals.  The  Jewish  war  ended  in  70,  and  the  next 
year  V.  and  Titus  had  a  joint  triumph.  V.  died,  A.  D.  79, 
leaving  two  sous,  Titus  and  Domitianus,  who  both  be¬ 
came  emperors. 

Ves'per.n.  [Lat.,  the  evening,  or  evening  star;  from  Gr. 
hesperos]  Ilesper;  the  evening  star;  —  a  name  given 
to  the  planec  Venus  when  it  appeal's  after  sunset. — • 
Hence,  the  evening. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  evening,  or  to 
the  religious  service  of  vespers ;  as,  a  vesper  hymn,  the 
vesper  bell. 

Ves'pers,  n. pi.  (Eccl.)  An  evening  service  of  very 
ancient  use,  being  plainly  referred  to  in  the  apostolical 
constitutions,  and  is  noticeable  as  that  one  among  the 
canonical  hours  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
continues  to  be  regularly  sung  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
public  services  of  the  parish  churches,  no  less  than  in 
cathedrals  where  the  entire  of  the  hours  are  chanted. 
It  resembles  lauds,  and  consists  of  five  psalms  and  an¬ 
tiphons,  a  lesson,  a  hymn  with  versicle  and  response,  a 
canticle  (the  Magnificat),  and  a  collect  or  prayer.  The 
psalms  sung  at  vespers  are  Ps.  cix.,  cxlvii.,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  several  days  of  the  week.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  vespers  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  efforts  of  modern  musical  composers. 

Vespers,  Sicilian.)  See  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Vespertil'io,  n.  (Zolil.)  A  genus  of  mammalia,  order 
Cheiroptera,  comprising  the  common  bats.  See  Bat. 

Ves'pertine,  a.  [Lat.  vespertinus .]  Belonging  to,  or 
being  or  happening  in,  the  evening. 

Vesp'lary,  n.  A  habitation  or  nest  of  wasps. 

Yes'sel,  n.  [Fr.  vaisseau,  from  late  Lat.  vascillum. — 
Lat.  ras,  vasts,  a  vessel.]  A  concave  or  hollow  utensil 
made  to  hold  either  liquids  or  solids,  as  a  cup,  a  bowl,  a 
dish,  a  vase,  a  kettle,  a  barrel,  a  hogshead,  &c. 

— In  a  figurative  sense,  something  receiving  or  contain¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  one  into  whom,  or  that  into  which,  anything 
is  supposed  to  be  poured;  —  chiefly  employed  in  scrip¬ 
tural  phraseology;  as,  the  few  chosen  vessels. 

(Anat.)  Any  tube  or  canal,  in  which  the  blood  and 
other  humors  are  contained,  secreted,  or  circulated,  as 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  sperinatics,  Ac. 

(Bot.)  A  canal  or  tube  of  very  small  bore,  in  plants, 
in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and  conveyed;  also,  a  bag 
or  utricle,  filled  with  pulp,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
sap :  also,  a  spiral  canal,  usually  of  a  large  bore. 

(Naut.)  Any  structure  made  to  float  upon  the  water. 


Fig.  2578.  —  ancient  light-vessel. 

(Copied  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  war,  &c.,  whether  im¬ 
pelled  by  wind,  steam,  or  oars;  as,  “The  Phoenicians 
first  invented  open  vessels.”  —  Heylyn. 

Ves'sels,  Ar'inored,  Armor-plated  Ships,  or 
Ironclads.  (Navy.)  The  various  names  given  to  war- 
vessels  covered  externally  with  iron  or  steel  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  artillery.  For  the  successive  steps  taken  in 
plating  vessels  with  iron  see  Armor-platf..  Vessels  of 
this  kind  were  first  tried  in  battle  during  the  Crimean 
War,  when  floating  batteries  plated  with  4  and  4%-in. 
iron  armor  successfully  engaged  a  Russian  fort,  resist¬ 
ing,  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards,  3'2-lb.  shots  fired  with 
10-lb.  charges.  The  next  engagement  in  which  iron¬ 
clads  took  part  was  the  famous  one  in  Hampton  Roads 
in  1862,  when  the  memorable  battle  took  place  between 
Ericsson's  turreted  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  whose 
sloping  roof  was  plated  with  railroad  iron.  The  im¬ 
punity  with  which  both  these  vessels  lesisted  the 
heaviest  naval  artillery  in  use  at  that  period  sounded 
the  knell  of  the  wooden  ship-of-war,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  were  stirred  to  an  active  endeavor  to  re¬ 
place  their  old  navies  with  ironclad  ships,  which  it 
was  hoped  to  render  impregnable.  The  meet  signifl- 
|  cant  practical  test,  however,  to  which  armored  vessels, 
of  late  type,  have  been  put  was  that  made  during  the 
Japan-Chinese  AVar  (q.  v. ),  in  which  the  European  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  navies  of  the  contending  powers  proved  the 
reverse  of  impregnable,  several  of  the  Chinese  iron¬ 
clads  being  destroyed  or  sunk,  while  those  of  the 
Japanese  navy  suffered  serious  injury.  This  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  war,  with  that  gained  in  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  in  testing  the  penettating  power  of  modern 
projectiles  and  the  resistance  of  iron  and  steel  plates. 
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hns  greatly  modified  the  conceptions  formerly  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  armor-plating,  many  ships-of-war, 
built  at  great  expense  and  in  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  their  period,  having  been  rendered 
obsolete  and  practically  useless.  I ron,  years  ago,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  steel  in  the  construction  of  armor;  the  thick¬ 
ness  gradually  increased  until  the  weight  of  battleships 
became  immense,  and  ordinary  steel  was  replaced  by 
the  American  invention  of  nickel-steel,  the  alloying  of 
the  iron  with  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  adding  very 
greatly  to  its  toughness,  while  the  Harvey  process  of 
surface-hardening  has  also  added  greatly  to  the  resist¬ 
ing  power  of  armor.  The  principal  incentive  to  the 
application  of  armor  in  its  early  days  was  the  increased 
use  of  shell  in  place  of  solid  shot,  and  the  terrible 
effects  caused  by  the  explosion  of  shells  within  wooden 
vessels.  A  recently  discovered  defect  in  the  use  of  shells 
against  armored  vessels  is  their  explosion  on  contact,  or 
before  penetration  to  any  depth  can  be  attained,  this 
greatly  reducing  their  effectiveness.  The  inventive 
faculty  is  now  at  work  seeking  to  devise  means  to 
retard  shell  explosion,  that  they  may  have  time  for 
deeper  penetration  and  do  more  damage  on  exploding. 
Until  1894  the  prevailing  practice  in  foreign  countries 
was  to  fit  a  small  amount  of  very  heavy  armor  for  a 
Certain  distance  along  the  water-line,  the  remainder  of 
the  side  being  covered  with  thin  armor.  This  system 
has  been  changed,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  heavy  armor  over  a  greater  area,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  in  its  thickness  Of  the  battle¬ 
ships  of  the  existing  American  navy  may  be  instanced 
the  Kearsarge,  whose  armor  is  15  inches  thick  at  the 
top  and  tapers  to  9'A  at  the  bottom.  It  extends  3'5  feet 
above  aud  4  below  the  water-line,  and  tapers  to  4  inches 
at  the  bow,  where  it  meets  the  ram.  There  is  also  a 
protective  deck,  with  armor  from  2%  to  5  inches 
thick.  All  the  armor  is  of  Harveyized  nickel-steel. 
The  cruisers  have  little  vertical  armor,  their  protection 
being  afforded  by  a  thick  protective  deck.  The  tendency 
is  to  use  as  little  wood  as  possible  in  the  construction 
of  these  vessels,  woodwork  having  proved  a  great  source 
of  danger  in  the  Japan-China  War,  from  its  tendency 
to  take  fire.  See  Battleship;  Cruiser  ;  Monitor; 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  Ac. 

Ves'sicnon,  Ves'signon,  n.  [Fr.  vessigon,  from 
Lat.  vesica,  a  bladder,  a  blister.]  (Far.)  A  wind-gall. 

Vest,  n.  [Fr.  veste ;  from  Lat.  vestis,  a  garment.]  Some¬ 
thing  put  on  as  clothing;  an  outer  garment ;  a  dress;  a 
robe;  a  vestment;  as,  a  military  west  of  purple. 

—  Hence,  any  external  covering.  —  Specifically,  a  short 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  and  otherwise  called 
a  waistcoat ;  as,  a  black  satin  vest. 

*— v.  a.  To  clothe;  to  dress;  to  invest  with  a  long  gar¬ 
ment  ;  to  cover,  surround,  or  encompass  closely  ;  as,  a 
vested,  priest.  —  Hence,  to  put  or  place  in  possession  of ; 
to  furnish  or  invest  with;  —  preceding  with;  as,  to  be 
vested  with  authority.  —  To  invest;  to  lay  out  to  interest 
or  profit  ;  as,  to  vest  one’s  fortune  in  public  securities. 

•— v.  n.  [Norm,  nest,  vested.]  To  come  or  descend  to;  to 
be  fixed  or  settled  ;  to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right ;  as, 
an  estate  vests  in  the  heir  at  law. 

Ves’ta.  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  Hestia ,  primarily  the  hearth  of  a 
house.]  (Myth.)  A  divinity  equally  venerated  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  By  some  she  was  reputed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea;  by  others,  the  child  of 
Ops.  She  was  a  maiden 
divinity,  and,  having 
vowed  eternal  chastity  by 
the  head  of  Zeus,  was 
consequently  accepted  as 
the  patroness  of  all  vir¬ 
gins,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  goddess  of  fire,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fire  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  as 
the  presiding  divinity  of 
union  and  connubial  hap¬ 
piness.  A  fire  burning  on 
a  hearth  was  regarded  as 
her  symbol,  and  each  state 
had  its  public  hearth  or 
altar, on  which  a  perpetual 
fire  was  kept  burning. 

Nnroa  built  her  a  temple 
at  Rome,  in  which  her 
altar  was  fed  with  per¬ 
petual  fire  attended  to  by 
virgins  dedicated  to  her 
service,  called  Vestals. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers 
in  1807. 

Ves'tal,  n.  [Lat.  vestalis .]  One  of  the  virgin  priestesses 
who,  among  the  Romans,  were  consecrated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Vesta.  Their  employment  was  to  take  care  that 
the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  not  extinguished.  It  was 
required  that  they  should  be  born  of  a  good  family,  and 
be  without  blemish  or  deformity  in  every  part  of  their 
body.  The  period  during  which  the  priestess  was  bound 
to  the  service  of  Vesta  was  thirty  years,  the  first  ten 
being  occupied  with  learning  her  duties,  the  next  in 
performing  them,  and  the  last  in  teaching  them  to 
others.  When  she  entered  upon  her  office,  the  vestal 
took  upon  herself  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity  for  the 
thirty  years  of  her  service;  the  dreadful  punishment  of 
a  violation  of  which  was,  that  she  should  be  buried  alive 
in  a  subterranean  vault  near  theColline  Gate,  to  which 
she  was  carried  on  a  bier,  as  if  dead,  and  where  she 
found  a  light,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  bread,  water, 
milk,  aud  oil.  For  the  thousand  years  during  which 
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the  order  existed,  oidy  eighteen  of  the  vestals  were 
punished  tor  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  order  was 
abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  the  fire  of  Vesta 
extinguished. 

—a.  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta.  —  Hence,  virgin. 

Ves'tnl,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Broome  co., 
145  in.  W.S.VV.  of  Albany. 

Vest  ed,  p.  a.  Fixed;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or 
suspension ;  as,  vested  rights. 

V.  remainder.  (Law.)  An  estate  by  which  a  present 
interest  passes  to  the  party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in 
futuro,  aud  by  which  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  re¬ 
main  to  a  determinate  purpose  after  the  particular  es¬ 
tate  has  been  spent. 

Vestia'riail,  a.  Relating  to  a  wardrobe,  or  to  dress  in 
general. 

Ves'tiary,  n.  [Lat.  vestiarius.]  A  wardrobe,  (r.) 

Vestih'ular,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  ves¬ 
tibule. 

Vestibule,  (ves’ti-bul,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vestibutum,  proba¬ 
bly  because  an  altar  to  Vesta  was  placed  therein.]  (Arch.) 
The  porch  or  entrance  into  a  house,  or  a  long  open  space 
before  the  door,  but  covered ;  also,  a  little  antechamber 
before  the  entrance  of  an  ordinary  apartment. 

(Anat.)  See  Ear. 

Vestige,  (ves’tij,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vestigium.')  A  track  or 
footstep;  a  footprint;  trace;  sign  ;  but  mostly  used  for 
the  mark  or  remains  of  something  that  has  passed  away ; 
as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Vest'iug,  Vest'-piece,  n.  Cloth  or  material  for 
making  vests  ;  a  vest-pattern. 

Vest  ment,  n.  [Fr .  vetement ;  Lat.  I'estimentum]  A 
garment;  some  part  of  clothing  or  dress;  especially, 
some  part  of  outer  clothing,  but  it  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  garment ;  a  robe  ;  an  article  of  dress  ; 
as,  sacerdotal  vestments. 

Ves'tris,  Gaetano  Apollino  Balthazar,  a  celebrated 
Italian  dancer,  B.  at  Florence,  1720.  He  became  the 
greatest  performer  of  his  day,  aud  was  surnamed  “  the 
god  of  dancing;”  but  his  vanity  was  even  greater  than 
his  reputation.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “  There 
are  only  three  great  men  in  Europe;  myself,  Voltaire, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia”  "(Frederick  II.).  D.  1808.  His 
natural  son,  Marie  Augustin  Vestris,  also  became  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  dancer. 

Vestry,  n.  [Fr.  vestiaire,  from  Lat.  v estiarium,  a  ward¬ 
robe.]  The  robing  room  attached  to  a  church,  where 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  kept. — Id  the  U.  States 
Episcopal  Church,  a  committee  chosen  annually  by  the 
parish,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  church-wardens, 
manage  its  temporal  concerns. 

Vesture,  (vest’yur,)  n.  [O.  Fr.,  robes,  vestments;  from 
Lat.  vestis. I  A  robe;  a  dress ;  vestment ;  habit;  cover¬ 
ing  ;  garments  in  general ;  envelope. 

(Law.)  Grain  covering  land ;  as,  the  vesture  of  an  acre. 

Vest  u red ,  ( vest'yurd ,)  p.  a.  Covered  with  vesture  ;  ap¬ 
parelled  ;  enveloped. 

Vest'u re-shroutl,  n.  A  shroud  for  a  dead  body. 

Vesu'vian,  a.  [Fr.  Vesuvien,  from  Lat.  Vesuvianus.] 

( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius,  Italy. 

—n.  [Fr.  vesuvienne.]  A  fusee;  a  match  for  lighting  cigars. 

Vesu'vian,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  by  Werner  to 
the  Idocrase  of  Hally,  after  the  locality, Vesuvius,  where 
it  was  first  noticed  in  ejected  blocks,  associateil  with 
mica,  hornblende,  Ac.  It  is  of  a  hair-brown  or  olive- 
green  color. 

Vesu'vius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  volcauic  moun¬ 
tains  in  Europe,  6  in.  E.  of  Naples.  V.  is  30  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit  at  its  base,  and  3,949  ft.  in  height  (Fig.  152).  Towns 
and  villages  cover  the  lower  portion  of  the  mountain, 
and  villas  and  luxuriant  groves  are  scattered  over  the 
higher  terraces,  while  above  the  evidences  of  fertility 
succeeds  a  region  of  absolute  waste  and  sterility.  The 
apex  of  the  mountain  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated 
cone  deeply  covered  with  ashes;  the  extreme  top  pre¬ 
sents  the  character  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  burnt  earth 
nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  the  open  crater, 
which  has  a  depth  of  350  feet;  the  bottom  being  a  flat 
plain,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  South  of  the 
crater  is  the  Monte  di  Somma,  one  side  of  which  is  a 
rugged  precipice,  the  others  being  shelving  declivities. 
The  first  recorded  eruption  was  in  79,  when  it  over¬ 
whelmed  and  buried  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae, 
and  proved  fatal  to  Pliny,  the  naturalist.  The  ashes  on 
t  hat  occasion  are  said  to  have  been  carried  not  only  to 
Rome,  but  as  far  as  Africa.  Since  then  many  eruptions 
are  recorded;  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  1036, 
1779.  1822,  1839,  and  1855.  The  vine  yielding  the  wine 
called  Lagrima.orZacArymaCAmfi.iscultivated  only  on 
the  slopes  of  V.  Since  1880,  a  R.R.  has  been  in  operation 
to  near  the  summit  of  V. 

V eszprim,  ( vess'prim ,)  a  town  of  Hu  ngary,  on  the  Sed, 
60  m.  from  Buda;  pop.  13,000. 

Vetch,  (vech.)  n.  [Fr.  vesce;  It,  veccta,]  (Bot.)  See  Vicia. 

Vetch'ling’,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lathyrus. 

Vet'eran,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  veteranus —  veins,  veteris, 
that  has  existed  for  a  long  time.]  Having  been  long 
exercised  in  anything;  long  practised  or  experienced; 
as,  veteran  troops,  a  veteran  dramatist. 

— n.  An  old  soldier  ;  one  who  has  been  long  exercised  in 
any  service  or  art,  particularly  in  war;  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  service,  and  has  had  much  experience ;  as, 
“We  were  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  beau  moude.”  Add. 

Vet'eran,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  10 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Elmira. 

Veterina'rian,  n.  [Fr.  viUrinaire,  from  Lat.  veteri- 
nus  — where,  to  bear,  carry.]  One  skilled  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  cattle  or  other 
domestic  animals. 

Vet'erinary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  healing  or 


treating  the  diseases  of  veterinary  animals,  as  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  Ac.;  as,  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

V.  art.  The  medical  management  of  the  domestic 
animals,  still  commonly  called  Farriery ,  appears  to  have 
been  studied  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  well  as  by  tlr* 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Hippocrates  contributed  a 
treatise  on  equine  disorders.  But  in  modern  times,  V. 
medicine,  as  a  scientific  art,  takes  date  only  from  1761, 
wheu  the  first  V.  college  was  established  at  Lyons  under 
royal  patronage.  Five  years  after,  the  flourishing  school 
of  Alfort,  near  Paris,  was  founded.  In  1791,  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  was  organized,  and  since  that  time  the  art 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Ve'to,  n.  [Lat.,  I  forbid.]  (Pol.)  A  term  including  the 
refusal  of  the  executive  officer  wnose  assent  is  necessary 
to  perfect  a  law  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla-(i 
tive  body,  and  the  message  which  is  usually  sent,  stat¬ 
ing  such  relusal  and  the  reasons  therefor.  By  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  government,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  power  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any  law, 
by  refusing  to  sign  the  same  after  its  passage,  unless  it 
be  subsequently  enacted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house.  When  a  bill  is  engrossed,  and  has  received  the 
sanction  of  both  houses,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  approbation.  If  he  approves  of  it,  lie  signs 
it.  If  he  does  not.  he  sends  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  and  that  house  enters 
the  objections  on  its  journal,  and  proceeds  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  bill.  Similar  powers  are  possessed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  many  of  the  States. 

— v.  a.  To  disallow  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  forbid  ;  to  withhold 
assent,  as  to  a  bill  for  a  law,  or  the  passage  of  a  decree, 
and  thus  prevent  its  enactment ;  as,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill. 

Ve  toist,  n.  An  advocate  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 

Vevay,  (vev-ai',)  a  well-built  town  of  Switzerland,  can¬ 
ton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  11  m.  from  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Manuf.  Jewelry,  woollens,  Ac.  Pop.  5,372. 

Vevay',  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Switzerland 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Vevay,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Ingham  co. 

Vex,  i).  a.  [F’r.  vexer;  Lat.  vexo,  vexdre.]  To  irritate; 
to  plague;  to  torment;  to  make  angry  by  little  provo¬ 
cations  ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry  ;  to  trouble;  to  afflict;  as. 
this  is  enough  to  vex  a  saint.  —  To  disturb,  agitate, 
fret,  or  disquiet;  as,  “  mad  as  the  vexed  sea.”—  Shaks. 

Vexed  question,  a  question  characterized  by  prolixity 
or  great  pertinacity  of  discussion,  or  an  intricate  ques¬ 
tion  giving  rise  to  much  debate. 

— 1>.  n.  To  be  uneasy  ;  to  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  irritated.(R.) 

Vexation,  (veks-d'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vexatio.J 
Act  of  vexing  or  irritating,  or  of  troubling,  disquieting, 
and  harassing;  state  of  being  irritated  or  disturbed  in 
mind;  disquiet;  worry;  agitation;  great  uneasiness; 
trouble.  —  Cause  of  trouble,  disquiet,  or  uneasiness. — 
A  vexing,  harassing,  or  troubling  by  law,  as  by  a  suit 
maliciously  prosecuted. 

Vexatious),  ( vex-a'shus ,)  a.  Causing  vexation,  disquiet, 
or  uneasiness  of  mind;  annoying;  afflictive;  teasing; 
provoking;  as,  a  vexatious  blunder. — Full  of  vexation, 
trouble,  or  disquiet ;  as.  to  lead  a  vexatious  life. — Distress¬ 
ing;  harassing;  tormenting;  as,  vexatious  strife. 

Vexatious  suit.  (Law.)  A  suit  causelessly  or  mali¬ 
ciously  prosecuted. 

Vexa'i  iously,  adv.  In  a  vexatious  manner. 

Vexa'tiousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  vexatious. 

Vex'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  vexes. 

Vex'illar,  Vex'illary,  a.  [Fr.  vexillaire .]  (Bot.) 
Designating  that  form  of  (estivation  in  which  one  piece 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  folded  over  them, 
as  in  papilionaceous  flowers. 

Vexil'lum,  n. ;  pi.  Vexilla.  [Lat.,  a  flag,  a  standard.) 
(Bot.)  The  standard  or  fifth  petal  placed  at  the  back  oi 
a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Vex'ingTy,  adv.  So  as  to  vex,  tease,  annoy,  or  irritate. 

Vi'se,  a.  [Lat.]  A  road,  way,  or  passage. 

Via  lactea.  [Lat.]  (Astron.)  The  Milky  Way,  q.  v. 

—  adv.  [Lat.  ablative  of  via,  road.]  By  the  way  of,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  places  ;  as,  to  go  to  Canada  via  N.  York.  (Col.) 

Visibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  viable,  or  living  after 
birth. — Capacity  of  sustaining  life, or  of  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  space;  as,  the  viability  of  a  genus. 

Viaduct,  (vi'a-dukt.)  n.  [Lat.  eta,  way,  and  duco,  duc- 


Fig.  2580.  —  the  bollerswand  viaduct. 
(On  the  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.) 


tus,  to  lead.]  An  arched  bridge  for  carrying  a  road  or 
railway  across  a  valley  at  such  a  height  as  to  maintain 
the  general  level  of  the  line ;  —  thus  distinguished  from 
an  aqueduct,  or  a  similar  work  to  support  a  water-way. 
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Viable,  (vi'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vivo,  to  lire.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  living ; — applied  to  a  foetus  whose  organs  are  prop¬ 
erly  formed,  and  so  developed  as  to  permit  its  continued 
existence. 

Vi'al,  re.  [Fr._/to/e.]  A  phial. 

Y  iaiuu’o,  in  Brazil,  a  lake  of  the  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
de  Sul,  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Patos,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates. —  A  village  on  the  E.  of  the  above  lake,  12  in. 
K.S.E.  of  Porto-Alegre ;  pop.  abt.  3,5U0. 

Y  ia  aa,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Minho,  on 
the  Lima,  37  m.  from  Oporto;  pop.  8,683. 

Vi'itml,  re.  [Fr.  viande,  from  Lat.  vivendus  —  dido,  vic- 
turn.]  (Used  chiefly  in  the  plural.)  An  article  of  food; 
victuals;  meat  dressed  and  cooked  ;  food. 

\'i-ap'|»le,  n.  The  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti)  apple. 

Viareffgio,  (v e-a-red'jo,)  a  seaport  01  Italy,  in  the 
former  duchy  of  Lucca,  23  m.  from  Leghorn.  It  exports 
statuary  marble.  Pop.  6,344. 

Vias  sua,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  of  Smolensk, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Viassua  and  Bebri,  96  m. 
from  Smolensk;  pop.  12,000. 

ViaflC)  a.  [Lat.  viaticus.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
journey,  or  to  travelling. 

Viat'ioinn,  re.  [Lat.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an 
allowance  made  to  soldiers,  and  to  all  persons  travelling 
on  business  of  state. 

( The.nl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  administered  to  dying  persons.  The  priest  is  ordered 
to  bring  the  sacred  elements  from  the  church  to  the 
dying  person  at  any  hour,  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
when  he  may  be  called  on  for  this  last  service  of  religion. 

Y’isit'Rlt,  in  European  Russia,  an  E.govt.,  bounded  N.E. 
by  the  govt,  of  Verm,  and  S.  by  that  of  Kazan.  Cap. 
Viatka.  Pop.  2,347,746.  —  A  river  which  rises  16  m. 
from  Glazo,  travels  the  centre  of  the  above  govt.,  and, 
after  a  course  of  500  m.,  joins  the  Kama  in  the  govt,  of 
Kazan. —  A  town,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the 
Viatka.  Pop.  8,000. 

"Vi'borjf.  an  old  city  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  on  a 
small  lake,  25  m.  W.  of  Renders.  V.,  at  w  hich  all  the 
great  high-roads  of  the  interior  converge,  is  important  as 
a  military  post.  Pop.  4,972. 

Vi'britte,  v.  re.  [Lat.  vibro,  vibratum,  to  be  in  tremu¬ 
lous  motion’;  whence,  Fr.  vibrer.]  To  be  in  tremulous 
motion  ;  to  quiver;  to  tremble;  to  move  to  and  fro,  or 
from  side  to  side;  to  oscillate;  to  swing.  —  To  pass  from 
one  state  to  another:  as,  one’s  mind  sometimes  vibrates 
between  hope  and  fear.  —  To  have  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  constituent  particles,  without  alter¬ 
nate  compression  and  dilation  of  parts,  as  any  elastic 
body. — To  sound;  to  produce  a  vibratory  effect;  as, 
music  vibrates  on  the  ear. 

*—v.  a.  To  swing;  to  brandish  ;  to  move  or  wave  to  and 
fro ;  as,  to  vibrate  a  lath.  —  To  set  in  vibration,  or  affect 
with  vibratory  motion;  as,  vibrated  breath.  — To  mark, 
note,  or  measure  by  swinging  or  moving  to  and  fro ;  as, 
a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds. 

Yi'bratile,  a.  Tending  to  promote,  or  employed  in, 
vibratory  motion. — Possessing  a  continued  vibratory 
motion. 

V i  1> ra  t  i on .  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vibro.]  Act  of  vibrating. 

(Mech.)  The  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body,  as  of  a 
pendulum,  a  musical  string,  or  elastic  plate.  The  term 
oscillation  is,  however,  more  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
slow  reciprocating  motion,  as  that  of  the  pendulum, 
which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body;  while  vibration  is  generally  confined 
to  a  motion  with  quick  reciprocations,  as  that  of  a  so¬ 
norous  body,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  oil  each  other  when 
their  state  of  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed. 

(Mas.)  That  regular  reciprocal  motion  of  a  body, 
which,  suspended  or  stretched  between  two  fixed 
points,  swiugs  or  shakes  to  and  fro.  The  vibrations 
of  chords  are  the  source  of  the  different  tones  emitted. 

Vi brsi’ti uncle,  re.  A  small  or  minor  vibration. 

Vi'brative,  Vi'bratory,  a.  Vibrating;  consisting 
in  vibration  or  oscillation;  as,  a  vibratory  motion. — 
Causing,  or  tending  to,  vibration. 

Viblir'nunn,  n.  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
order  Caprifoliaceie,  natives  of  N.  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  but  not  found  in  tropical  regions.  V.  lantanoidts, 
the  Hobble-bush,  or  Wayfaring-tree  (Fig.  2581),  is  a 
shrub,  very  ornamental  when  in  flower.  It  is  rather 
common  in  the  rocky  woods  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  which  it  adorns  in  early  spring  with  its  large 
cymes  of  brilliant  white  flowers.  Height  about  5  feet. 
Branches  long  and  crooked,  often  trailing  and  rooting. 


Pig.  25S1.  —  wayfaring-tree,  (V.  lantanoidcs.) 


Leaves  very  large,  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence 
when  young,  at  length  becoming  green,  the  dust  and 
down  remaining  only  upon  the  stalk  and  veins.  —  V. 
opulus,  the  High  Cranberry,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  8  to 
(2  feet  high,  found  in  woods  in  the  Northern  States.  Its 


red  fruit  resembles  the  common  cranberry  in  flavor,  and 
is  often  substituted  for  it.  —  V.  acerifolium,  the  Maple¬ 
leaved  V.,  or  Dockmackie,  is  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high, 
with  yellowish-green  bark,  growing  in  woods  in  the  U. 
States  and  in  Canada. —  V.  lentago,  the  Sweet  V.,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  tree-like  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high,  found  in  rocky 
woods  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  Its  white  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  well-flavored,  sweetish  berries,  of  a  glau¬ 
cous  black,  sometimes  called  Sheep-berries. —  V.  nudum, 
the  Withe-rod,  is  a  small  tree  found  in  swamps  in  the 

U.  States.  It  has  large  cymes  on  peduncles  an  inch  or 
two  in  length;  flowers  white,  numerous  ;  berries  black- 
blue,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  sweetish  when 
ripe. —  V.  tinus,  the  Laurestiue,  also  called  Snowball- 
tree  and  Pelotte  de  Neige,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub,  from  Europe.  It  is  4  to  6  feet  high; 
leaves  acute,  veiny,  dark  shining  green  above,  paler  be¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  very  showy. 

Vic'lir,  re.  [Lat.  vicar i us.]  Literally,  one  who  is  appoint¬ 
ed  as  deputy  to  another,  to  perform  his  functions  in  his 
absence  and  under  his  authority.  Hence,  in  the  old 
German  empire  the  imperial  V.  were  princes  who  had 
the  rightof  representing  the  Emperor  in  case  of  absence 
or  interregnum ;  aud  the  Pope  is  sometimes  styled 
Christ's  V.  ou  earth.  Commonly,  however,  this  title  is 
given  to  the  substitute,  whether  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent,  employed  to  act  in  the  place  of  certain  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  officials,  whether  individuals  or  corporations  ;  as  of 
the  Pope,  a  bishop,  a  chapter,  a  parish  priest,  Ac.  V. 
take  different  names  from  these  various  considerations. 

V.  of  the  Popeare  called  “  vicars  apostolic,” and  they  are 
generally  invested  with  episcopal  authority  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  canonical  bishop.  V.  of  a  bishop  are 
either  “vicars  general,”  who  have  the  full  authority 
of  the  bishop  all  over  his  diocese,  or  “vicars  forane” 
(Lat.  foraneus,  from  f oris ,  abroad),  whose  authority  is 
confined  to  a  particular  district,  and  generally  otherwise 
limited.  The  name  is  also  applied,  especially  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  to  the  assistant-priest  of  a  curate. 

Vic'arage,  (-<y,)  re.  A  vicar's  benefice.  —  A  vicar’s 
residence  or  dwelling-house. 

Vica'rial,  a.  [From  vicar.]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to 
a  vicar.  —  Vicarious  ;  acting  by  delegation. 

Vica'riate,  a.  Exercising  vicarious  or  delegated  power. 

— re.  Vicarship  ;  delegated  office  or  power. 

Vica'rious,  (-us.)  a.  [Lat.  vicarius,  from  vicis.]  De¬ 
puted;  delegated;  pertaining,  or  having  relation  to  a 
vicar  or  substitute  as,  vicarious  authority. —  Acting  or 
suffering  for  another  ;  as,  a  vicarious  agent. — Filling,  or 
substituted  in,  the  place  of  another ;  as,  vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment. 

Y’itta'riously,  adv.  In  a  vicarious  manner. 

Vice,  (vis,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitium,  a  fault,  blemish, 
imperfection,  failing.]  That  which  is  deserving  of  being 
found  fault  with  ;  a  blemish;  a  stain  ;  an  imperfection  ; 
a  defect ;  a  fault ;  as,  the  vices  of  a  sensational  literary 
style.  —  Any  voluntary  action  or  course  of  conduct 
which  deviates  from  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or 
from  the  plain  laws  of  propriety  ;  any  moral  unfitness 
of  conduct,  either  from  defect  of  duty,  or  from  the 
transgression  of  known  principles  of  rectitude;  deprav¬ 
ity  or  corruption  of  manners,  habits,  or  customs ; 
wickedness;  as,  a  man  notorious  for  his  vices.  —  A  fault 
or  bud  trick  in  a  horse  ;  as,  sound  wind  and  limb,  aud 
free  from  vice. 

(Dram.)  The  fool  or  punchinello  of  the  old  English 
morality  plays. 

— [Fr.  vis,  a  screw,  from  Lat.  vitis,  a  vine,  the  tendril  of  a 
vine  being  remarkable  for  winding.]  A  blacksmith’s  or 
carpenter  s  tool  for  holding  a  piece  of  metal,  while  op¬ 
erating  upon  it,  by  placing  it  between  two  jaws  or  nip¬ 
pers,  aud  screwing  them  towards  each  other.  —  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  drawing  lead  into  flat  rods  for  case  windows. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  viced,  (vist.)  To  hold  as  if  in  a  vice. 

Vice.  [Lat.,  for,  instead  of,  from  vicis,  turn,  change.]  A 
prefix  employed  in  composition,  principally  in  words 
indicative  of  persons,  and  designating  oue  who  acts  as 
proxy  for  another,  or  who  is  second  in  rank,  authority, 
or  importance;  as,  a  Dice-president,  a  Dice-admiral,  a 
Dice-consul,  &c. 

Vice,  prep.  In  stead  or  lieu  of ;  in  the  place  of;  as,  A 
is  gazetted  major,  Dice  B,  who  retires  on  half-pay. 

Viceg-erency,  (-je’ren-se,)  re.  Office  of  a  vicegerent; 
agency  under  another  ;  deputed  power  ;  lieutenancy. 

Vicegerent, (-je'rent,)  re.  [Fr.  vicegirant ;  Lat.  vicem- 
gerens — vicis,  and  germs,  from  gero,  to  bear,  to  carry, 
to  act.]  One  who  acts  in  the  place  of  a  superior;  a  lieu¬ 
tenant;  a  vicar;  an  officer  who  is  deputed  by  a  supe¬ 
rior,  or  by  proper  authority,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
another. 

— a.  Possessing  or  exercising  delegated  power;  acting  by 
substitution,  or  in  the  stead  of  another  ;  as,  Christ,  the 
vicegerent  Son  of  the  Father. 

Vicenary,  (vis'-,)  a.  [Lat.  vicenarius.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  twenty. 

Vicennial,  (-sen'-,)  a.  [Lat.  viceni,  twenty,  and  anni, 
years.]  Lasting,  or  comprising,  twenty  years. 

Vicenza,  (ve-chen'za,)  a  city  of  N.E.  Italy,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  same  name,  40  m.  from  Venice.  It  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  connected  by  bridges  and  inclosed  by 
walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  the 
Olympic  theatre,  (begun  by  Palladio,  and  built  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatres.)  the  cathedral,  and 
a  number  of  churches  containing  valuable  paintings. 
Manuf.  Silk,  woollens,  leather,  Ac. 

Vice-presidency,  (-pres'-,)  re.  The  office  of  a  vice- 
president. 

Vice-president,  (-pres'-,)  re.  An  office-bearer  next 
in  rank  below  a  president;  as,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 


Y’iee-re'gal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
viceroy  or  viceroyalty. 

Vice  roy,  re.  [Lat.  vice,  and  O.  Fr.  my,  a  king.]  A 
vice-king ;  the  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  country  who 
rules  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  with  regal  author¬ 
ity,  as  the  monarch’s  substitute. 

Viceroy 'alty,  Vice'royship,  re.  Dignity,  office, 
or  Jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

Vice  Versa.  [Lat.]  Conversely. 

Vicli,  or  Yiqne,  (reeA,)  a  city  of  Spain,  36  m.  fro.  i 
Barcelona.  Manuf.  Linens,  printed  cottons,  Ac.  1‘oj.: 
11,772. 

Vicha'da.  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  flows 
into  the  Orinoco,  after  an  E.  course  of  260  m. 

Vichy,  (ve-she',)  a  small  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Allier, 
on  the  Allier,  in  a  fine  valley  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountains,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Moulins.  It  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  bathing  resort  in  France.  The  springs,  which  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  are  of  the 
alkaline  class,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  the  kind  that 
are  known.  They  vary  in  temperature  from  68°  to  112° 
Fall.,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  They 
are  resorted  to  in  cases  of  indigestion,  chronic  catarrh, 
gout,  Ac. 

Vlcia.  re.  (Bot.)  The  Vetches,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Pabaceie,  sub-order  Papilionaceee,  having  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  style  beneath  the  stigma,  9  stamens  united,  aud 
one  free.  The  species  are  mostly  climbing  plants,  an¬ 
nuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  ending  in  tendrils,  and  with  no 
terminal  leaflet.  The  Common  Vetch,  V.  sativa,  some¬ 
times  called  Tare,  introduced  from  Europe  and  found  in 
cultivated  grounds,  and  also  cultivated  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  as  green  food  for  cattle,  has  rather  large,  purple, 
blue,  or  red  flowers  in  pairs,  axillary  and  almost  sessile. 
In  cultivation,  it  varies  considerably  both  in  size  and 
other  particulars,  as  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaflets,  the 
number  of  them  in  a  leaf,  Ac.  Oats  are  generally  sown 
along  with  it,  to  afford  it  a  little  support,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  its  rotting  in  wet  weather.  V.  Paba  (or  Palm  vul¬ 
garis),  the  Coffee  Bean,  or  Windsor  Bean,  is  a  native  of 
Egypt ;  flowers  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  each  of 
the  alas;  seeds  very  large,  with  the  large  hilum  at  one 
end  (see  Bean).  There  are  several  American  species. 

Vicinage,  (vis'in-aj.)  n.  [Fr.  voisinage,  from  Lat. 
vicinia,  neighborhood.]  Neighborhood;  vicinity;  the 
place  or  places  adjoining  or  near. 

Vic'inal,  Vic'ine,  a.  Neighboring;  near. 

Vicin'ity,  re.  [Lat.  vicinitas.]  Quality  of  being  near 
or  neighboring ;  not  remote;  proximity;  propinquity; 
as,  the  vicinity  of  two  places  of  public  interest. — Neigh¬ 
borhood;  near  place;  neighboring  country  ;  that  which 
is  near,  or  not  remote;  as,  the  vicinity  of  Germantown. 

Vicious,  (vish’us,)  a.  [Fr.  vicieux;  Lat.  vitiosus,  from 
vitium.]  Full  of  faults  or  defects;  imperfect;  as,  a 
vicious  argument.  —  Corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct; 
addicted  to  vice;  depraved;  wicked;  habitually  trans¬ 
gressing  the  moral  law;  contrary  to  rectitude ;  as,  a 
vicious  example,  a  vicious  class  of  men.  —  Foul;  im¬ 
pure;  insalubrious;  as,  a  vicious  climate. — Wanting  in 
purity  or  genuineness;  as,  vicious  idioms. — Unruly  ;  re¬ 
fractory  ;  not  well  trained  or  broken  ;  as,  a  vicious  horse. 

Viciously,  (vish'us-ly,)  a.  In  a  vicious  manner. 

Yi'ciousness,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vicious. 

Y'icissitudc,  (vi-sis'si-tud,)  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vicissitude), 
from  vicis,  change.]  Revolution,  mutation,  or  change; 
ns,  vicissitudes  of  fortune. — Alternation ;  regular  change 
or  succession  of  one  thing  to  another;  as,  the  vicissitude 
of  the  seasons. 

Vicissitu'dinary,  a.  Subject  to  successive  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

Vicissitu'rtiuous,  (-us,)  a.  Full  of  changes.— Char¬ 
acterized  by,  or  dependent  on,  a  regular  series  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  changes.  (R.) 

Vicks  burg-,  in  Mississippi,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
cap.  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  50  m.  W.  of 
Jackson.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  a  range  of  hills,  anil 
is  of  considerable  commercial  importance  from  being 
one  of  the  principal  cotton  marts  on  the  Mississippi. 
During  the  Civil  War,  V,  a  stronghold  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  and  memorable  siege, 
was  captured  by  Gen.  Grant,  on  July  4,  1863.  Pop. 
(1897)  15,200. 

Vico,  (ve'ko,)  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  his  age,  was  u.  at 
Naples  in  1668,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
university  of  Naples.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
Principj  di  ana  Scienza  Nuova,  and  first  appeared  in 
1725.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  history,  founded  on  the 
recognition  of  certain  laws  determining  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  V.  antici¬ 
pated  in  some  important  points  the  speculation  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  a  later  time.  His  work 
passed  through  three  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  then 
seems  to  have  been  long  lost  sight  of.  In  1827  Michelet 
published  a  French  translation  of  it,  and  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  had  appeared  a  few  years  earlier.  A  collected 
edition  of  F.’s  works  appeared  at  Naples  in  1818,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1835.  D.  1744. 

Vico'sa,  or  Cometa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  140  m.  W.  of 
Ceara  ;  pop.  of  dist.  5,000. 

Vic'tim,  re.  [Fr.  victim?. ;  Lat.  victima,  probably  from 
vincio,  vinctum,  to  bind.]  A  beast  for  sacrifice,  adorned 
with  the  fillet ;  or,  a  living  being  sacrificed  to  soino 
deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite. — Hence, 
a  person  or  thing  immolated,  destroyed,  or  sacrificed  ii>’ 
the  pursuit  of  an  end  or  object;  as,  she  fell  a  victim  to 
a  seducer’s  arts. —  A  person  or  living  thing  destroyed 
by,  or  suffering  grievous  injury  from  another.  —  Hence, 
a  gull ;  a  dupe;  one  who  is  humbugged  or  cajoled;  as,  to 
he  the  victim  of  a  swindler. 

Vic'timize,  d.  a.  To  make  a  victim  of;  especially,  to 
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make  the  victim  of  a  swindling  trick  or  transaction;  to 
gull ;  to  defraud;  as,  credulity  is  easily  victimized. 

Vic  tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vinco,  victum,  to  conquer.]  One 
who  conquers  in  war;  a  vanquisher;  one  who  defeats 
an  enemy  in  battle;  also,  one  who  vanquishes  another 
in  private  combat  or  contest;  one  who  wins  or  gains 
the  advantage. 

—a.  Victorious;  triumphant. 

Vic  tor  I„  1  ’ope,  elected  about  190,  was  born  in  Africa, 
and  was  martyred  under  Severus,  in  202. 

Victor  II.,  succeeded  Leo  IX.,  1055.  He  reformed  many 
abuses  in  the  Church,  which  were  condemned  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  ofFlorence.  The  council  of  Lyon  against  simony,  that 
of  Rouen  enforcing  celibacy  among  the  priesthood,  and 
that  of  Narbonne  excommunicating  those  who  usurped 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  were  also  couvoked  by 
him.  D.  1057. 

Victor  III.  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  VII.,  1086. 
Guibert,  the  anti-pope,  was  supported  by  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  Victor  renounced  the  pontifical  dignity, 
but  was  induced  to  resume  it  in  1087.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Roman  nobility  and  the  Duke  of  Apulia,  he  ex¬ 
pelled  the  anti-pope  from  Rome.  Henry  IV.  having  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  invade  Rome  if  Victor  were  not  de¬ 
posed,  the  senators  forced  the  Pope  to  evacuate  the 
Vatican.  He  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  died  there, 
1088. 

Victor  IV.,  an  anti-pope,  whose  usurpation  was  supported 
by  Frederick  I.  and  some  of  the  cardinals.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  schism.  D.  1161. 

Vic'tor,  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  de  Belluno,  a  marshal  of 
France,  b.  tit  La  Marche  (Vosges),  1764.  In  1781,  he  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  soldier  in  an  artillery  regiment,  and 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  that  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
general.  At  the  battle  of  Friedland  his  valor  was  so 
conspicuous  that  Napoleon  created  him,  upon  the  spot, 
marshal  of  France.  In  1807  he  held  the  governorship 
of  Berlin, and  afterwards  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
He  was  recalled  in  1812  to  take  a  command  in  the  grand 
army  about  to  invade  Russia;  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina,  he  held  in  check  the  pursuing  Russians,  and 
saved  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
During  the  campaign  of  1813  he  evinced  his  accustomed 
bravery  and  skill,  and  at  the  battle  of  Craon  he  was 
carried  off  the  field  severely  wounded.  After  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
Bourbons;  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent;  became 
minister  of  war  in  1821;  and,  in  1823,  acted  as  second  in 
command  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  D.  1841. 

Vic'tor,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  De  Kalb  coun- 
ty. 

Victor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  coun¬ 


ty. 

Victor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  towuship  of 
Ontario  co.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester. 

Victor  A inadeus  ( a-mai-de'us ,)  Duke  of  Savoy, 

was  B.  1587,  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  and  crowned 
1630.  He  married  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
and  in  his  latter  years  commanded  the  forces  of  that 
sovereign  in  his  Italian  wars.  D.  1637. 

Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  first  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  B  1665,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy,  1677'. 
He  married  Maria  d’Orleaus,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  but 
entered,  nevertheless,  on  a  tortuous  policy,  which  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  war  with  that  monarch.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  Sicily,  he  exchanged  that  kingdom,  in  1717,  for 
Sardinia,  by  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  He  died  two 
years  after  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  1732. 

Victor  Amadeus  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Emman¬ 
uel  III.,  B.  1726,  ascended  the  throne  in  1773.  He  found¬ 
ed  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  and  exhibited  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His 
hostility  to  the  revolution  in  France  provoked  a  con¬ 
test  with  that  country,  in  which  his  throne  fell  by  the 
arms  of  Bonaparte. 

Vic'tor-Emmaii'uel  I.,  King  of  Sardinia,  son  ot 
Victor-Amadeus  III.,  b.  1759,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  1802,  abdicated  during  a  revolt, 


1821,  and  D.  1824. 

Victor-Emmanuel  IT.,  King  of  Italy,  son  of  Charles-Al- 
bert,  King  of  Sardinia,  b.  1820.  While  heir-apparent, 
he  fought  in 
the  campaign 
against  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  which, 
terminating  in 
the  disastrous 
battle  of  Nova¬ 
ra,  caused  his 
father  to  abdi¬ 
cate.  He  be¬ 
came  king  in 
1849,  under  the 
most  unfavora¬ 
ble  circumstan¬ 
ces,  for  he  had 
to  avert  thecon- 
sequences  of  a 
most  disastrous 
war,  to  allay  fac¬ 
tion,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  consti¬ 
tution;  to  annul 
which,  it  is  said, 

Austria  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bribe  Fig.  2582.  —  victor-emm.anuel. 
him  with  the 
offer  of  Parma.  On  securing  the  services  of  eminent 
atatesmeu,  and  chiefly  of  the  illustrious  Cavour,  he  ob¬ 


tained  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  upon  compara¬ 
tively  easy  terms,  and  undertook  the  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  finances,  the  army,  and  tjie  system  of 
public  education.  After  forming  a  close  alliance  with 
France,  Victor  Emmanuei,  in  1859,  again  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Austria,  which  power,  after  being  totally  de¬ 
feated  in  a  short  campaign,  abandoned  Lombardy  to  the 
Italians.  In  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  In  1866,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia,  his  army 
was  defeated  at  Custozza,  and  his  fleet  at  Lissa  ;  but  the 
success  of  the  Prussians  at  Sadowa  restored  Venetia  to 
Italy,  the  unification  of  which  kingdom  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  completed  in  1870,  by  making  Rome  his  capital. 
The  personal  character  of  the  first  King  of  Italy  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  Fiance, 
and,  like  that  monarch,  he  possessed  a  bonhomie 
which  rendered  him  popular  among  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  Like  Henry  Quatre,  too,  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
on  several  fields  of  battle  displayed  an  almost  reckless 
bravery;  while  his  penchant  for  the  fair  sex  was  as 
notorious  as  was  that  of  his  illustrious  prototype.  His 
four  children  are :  Clotilde,  born  1843,  married  to  Prince 
Napoleon  iu  1859;  Humbert,  born  in  1844;  Amadeus, 
Duke  d’Aosta,  elected  King  of  Spain  in  1871  ;  and 
Maria  Pia,  born  1847,  married  in  1862  Louis  I.,  King 
of  Portugal,  r.  E.  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  9, 1878,  and  was 
succeeded  b.y  his  son  Humbert. 

Victo'ria.  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  victory,  si  :s- 
ter  of  Strength  and  Valor,  and  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  Jupiter.  She  was  also  greatly  honored  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens.  She  was  represented 
with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the  branch 
of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand. 

Victo'ria,  (Alexandria),  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress  of  In¬ 
dia,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  by  his  wife  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa  Victoria,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  was  b.  at  Kensing- 
tonPalace,  in  May, 1819.  TheDuchessof  Kent,whosefirst 
husband  had  been  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  who 
was  the  sister  of  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  devoted 
herself  to  superintending  the  education  of  V.,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  20, 
1837,  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  becoming  King 
of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  the  law  which  excluded  females 
from  that  throne.  In  1840,  the  Queen  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Albert,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotlia,  (see  Albert.)  The  chief  public  events  of  her 
reign  are  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  (See  Great 
Britain,  Melbourne.  Peel,  Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen, 
Gladstone,  Palmerston,  Beaconsfield,  India,  Ac.) 


Fig.  2583.— queen  victoria  in  1860. 


Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1861,  the  Queen  has 
led  a  very  secluded  life — much  of  her  time  being  passed 
at  her  estate  of  Balmoral  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
Queen  V.  has  9  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  are:  Vic¬ 
toria,  Princess  Royal,  born  1840,  who  married,  in  1858, 
Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  since 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia;  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  throne ;  and  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  captain 
in  the  British  navy.  A  daughter,  Princess  Louise, 
married,  in  1871,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  April,  1876,  V.  assumed,  by  Act 
Parliament,  the  title  of  Empress  ot  India.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  1.  s  coronation  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  June,  1897. 

Victo'ria,  in  China,  a  tow'n  of  the  British  colony  of 
Hong-Kong.  Pop.  9,850. 

Victoria,  in  Central  Asia,  a  lake  in  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  See  Nyanza. 

Victoria,  (formerly  Port  Philip,)  in  Australia,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  colonial  territory,  comprising  all  that  portion  of 
Australia,  S.  of  the  Murray  River,  between  Lat.  34°  and 
39°  S.,  Lon.  141°  and  150°  E„  having  N.  New  South 
Wales.  E.  the  Pacific,  S.  Bass’s  Strait,  and  W.the  colony 
of  S.  Australia;  area.  97,000  sq.  in.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing.  with  the  Australian  Alps  shutting  put  the  fertile 
and  wooded  region  called  Gipps’  Land,  from  Victoria 
proper.  In  the  W.  are  the  Grampians  and  the  Australian 
Pyrenees.  Hirers.  Murray.  Loddon,  and  the  Goulburn, 
besides  many  salt  lagoons  or  lakes.  Climate.  Healthy. 
The  temperature  of  Port  Philip  ranges  from  32°  to  90° 
iu  the  year,  and  may  average  60°  Fahr.  Prod.  Grain ; 


but  sheep-  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tions.  Min.  Gold,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  Exp. 
Wool,  sheep,  cattle,  skins,  hides,  tallow,  pork,  beef,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  mimosa  bark.  Although  one  of  the  youngest, 
and  in  point  of  area  the  smallest  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Australian  group,  V.  is  already  the  most  important  in 
extent  and  commerce.  Cap.  Melbourne. 

Victo'ria,  n.  (But.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Nymphcea- 
ce.se.  V.  regia,  the  only  species  known,  is  a  native  of 
equatorial  America.  The  flowers  when  fully  expanded, 
are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  c_.  iously  turned  up  at  their  edges,  vary  from  4  to 


Fig.  2584.  —  victoria  regia. 


8  feet  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  commonly  known  in 
this  country  as  the  V.  water-lily,  and  in  South  America 
as  the  Water-maize,  from  its  edible  seeds,  which  are 
commonly  roasted  with  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind  in  1850:— 
also  called  Clio. 

— A  kind  of  4-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  the  cabriolet 

Victoria,  a  city  and  cap.  of  British  Columbia,  at  Is.*,, 
extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  Lat.  48°  27'  N.,  Lou. 
123°  25'  W.  Here  is  a  British  naval  station,  with 
extensive  docks;  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific. 
Pop.  (1897)  18,250. 

Victoria,  in  Illinois,  a  p.  v.  aud  township  ot  Knox  co. 

Victoria,  in  Texas,  a.  S.  co. ;  urea,  850  sq.  nt.  Rivers. 
Guadalupe,  also  Coleto  and  Garcitas  creeks.  Surface,  low 
and  flat;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Victoria.  Pop.  (1897  )  9,5(0. 

— A  citv,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  120  m.  S.S.E.  of  Austin 
Pop.  (1897)  3,420. 

Victoria,  in  Brazil,  a  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Espirito-Santo,  on  the  Bay  of  Espirito-Santo, 
270  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  about  6,000. 

Victoria,  in  Mexico,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  300  m.  N.E.  of  Mexico.  Pop.  about  6,500. 

Victo'ria  Cross,  n.  A  decoration  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1856,  for  the  English  naval  and  military 
services.  It  consists  of  a  Maltese  cross  of  bronze,  with 
the  royal  crest  in  the  centre,  and  underneath  an  escroll 
bearing  the  inscription  “  For  valor;”  it  is  worn  with  a 
blue  ribbon  for  the  navy,  a  red  ribbon  for  the  army. 

Victoria  L>an<l.  in  British  N.  America,  an  insular 
tract  N.  of  Lat.  68°  N.,  and  between  Lon.  103°  and  110° 
W.,  having  S.  Dease  Strait,  and  E.  Victoria  Strait  which 
separates  it  from  Boothia  Felix.  —  Also  the  name  given 
to  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent,  discovered  iu  1S41 
by  Sir  James  Ross. 

Victoria  River,  in  N.  Australia,  falls  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  by  the  aestuary  called  Queen’s  Channel,  in 
Lat.  14°  46'  S.,  Lon.  129°  21'  E. 

Victo'ria  Ntrait.  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
between  Prince  of  Wales’  Land  and  Victoria  Land  on 
the  W.,  and  Boothia  Felix  and  N.  Somerset  on  the  E 

Victorine,  (vik-to-reen',)  n.  A  lady’s  small  fur  tippet. 

Victo'rious,  a.  [Fr.  victorie.ux.]  Having  gained  a 
victory  ;  having  conquered  in  battle  or  contest :  having 
overcome  an  enemy  or  antagonist;  triumphant;  con¬ 
quering;  vanquishing;  ns.  a  victorious  army,  a  victori¬ 
ous  cause.  —  That  produces  victory  or  conquest.  —  Em¬ 
blematic  of,  or  indicating,  victory  or  conquest;  as, 
‘•brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.”  —  Shahs. 

Victoriously,  adv.  With  conquest;  in  a  victorious 
manner. 

Vic'tory,  n.  [Fr.  victoire,  from  Lat.  victoria .]  Tri¬ 
umph;  conquest;  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of 
an  antagonist  in  a  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superiority 
in  war  or  combat;  —  also,  the  advantage  or  superiority 
gained  over  spiritual  enemies,  over  passions  or  appetites, 
or  over  temptations,  or  in  any  struggle  or  competition. 

Victory,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Auburn. — A  post-township 
of  Saratoga  co. 

Victory,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Essex  co., 
45  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Victrice.  ( vik'tris ,)  n.  [Lat.  victrix.]  A  female  victor. 

Victual,  (vit'l,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  victualled,  ( vit’ld .) 
[From  the  n.  pi.  victuals .]  To  furnish  or  supply  with 
victuals  or  provisions;  as,  to  victual  a  ship,  an  army, 
or  a  city. 

Victualler,  ( vit’l-er ,)  n.  One  who  supplies  victuals. 

Victuals,  (vlt'lz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  victuaille. ;  Lat.  victualia, 
provisions  ]  That  which  supports  human  life;  food  for 
human  beings,  prepared  for  eating;  provisions;  meat; 
sustenance ;  viands ;  as,  broken  victuals. 

Vicu'ua,  Vicug  na,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Llama. 

Villa' I  in.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Concordia 
parish,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Natchez. 
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Yidame,  (ve-dahm',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vice-dominus.] 
(Fr.  Feudal  law.)  Originally,  an  officer  who  represented 
the  bishop,  as  the  viscount  did  the  court.  In  course  of 
time,  these  dignitaries  erected  their  offices  into  fiefs,  and 
became  feudal  nobles. 

Vide.  [  Lat.  imper.  of  videre.  to  see.]  See ;  —  employed 
as  a  reference,  or  to  direct  the  attention  to  something. 

V  ide'lieet,  adv.  [Lat.,  for  vide  licet  —  vide,  imper.  of 
videre,  to  see,  and  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  That  is ;  namely ; 
to  wit ;  — commonly  abbreviated  via. 

Vidette,  Vedette,  (-det',)  n.  [Fr.  vedette;  It.  vedetta, 
from  Lat.  video ,  to  see.]  ( Mil.)  A  mounted  patrol  or 
sentinel  stationed  on  the  outpost  of  an  army  to  observe 
or  watch  an  enemy,  and  give  notice  of  danger,  or  of 
their  movements,  Ac. 

V  i<l  iniiis.  n.  [Lat.,  we  have  seen.]  An  examination 
or  inspection,  as  of  accounts  or  documents. 

Vido'uia,  n.  A  brisk,  white  wine,  grown  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe. 

V  ie,  t\  a.  [A.  S.  w/gan .]  To  contend  or  strive  for  supe¬ 
riority  ;  to  use  effort  in  a  race,  contest,  competition,  ri¬ 
valry,  or  strife. 

Vielle,  (ve'el.)  n.  The  French  term  for  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Vien  iia.  [Ger.  Wien,  (veen.]  The  capital  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  the  river 
Wien  joins  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  largo  and  fertile 
plain.  It  consists  of  a  central,  or  old  city,  and  a  new, 
or  external  city,  composed  of  34  suburbs,  and  lies  in  Lat. 
48°  12'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  20'  E.  The  circuit  of  the  whole 
city  is  20  m.  The  streets  are  generally  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  clean,  and  the  houses  built  mostly  of  brick, 
from  five  to  six  stories  in  height.  The  old  city,  once  the 
most  fashionable  quarter,  and,  though  irregularly  built, 
has  many  fine  squares  and  palaces,  besides  the  imperial 
residence.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a 
tower  453  ft.  in  height;  the  churches  of  the  Augustines 
and  of  the  Capuchins;  the  royal  palace,  with  one  of  the 
richest  collectionsof  valuable  curiosities  in  Europe;  the 
imperial  library,  containing  300,000  volumes  and  many 
thousand  MSS. ;  the  archbishop’s  palace,  the  Belvidere 
and  Schonbrunn  (an  imperial  palace),  the  arsenal,  cus¬ 
tom-house,  university,  new  city  hall,  parliament  house, 
opera  house,  &c.  The  Ring-Strasse,  150  ft.  wide,  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  st.  in  Europe.  The  university — with  one 
of  the  best  schools  of  medicine  in  Germany — has  80  pro¬ 
fessors  and  above  2,000  students  attached  to  it.  Few  cities 
are  so  richly  ornamented  with  works  of  art,  or  have  such 
splendid  promenades  as  V.  Oftheten  most  important  of 
these  places  of  public  resort,  the  Prater  is  considered  the 
gayest  and  most  magnificent.  Ir„  being  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  is  also  the  centre  of  all  its  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and,  by  means  of  the  Danube  line  of  steamers, 
has  direct  communication  with  Constantinople,  Trebi- 
zond,  and  Smyrna,  as  well  as  with  the  Levant.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  silks,  velvets,  shawls,  woollen  cloths,  rib¬ 
bons,  lace,  straw  hats,  carpets,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
mathematical  instruments,  carriages,  leather,  paper, 
jewelry,  &c.  The  environs  of  V.  are  very  fertile  and 
picturesque.  To  the  N.  are  the  islands  of  the  Danube; 
to  the  W.  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Kahlenberg;  to  the 
S.,  mountains  covered  with  vineyards  and  extensive  for¬ 
ests;  and  to  the  E.,  vast  plains,  bounded  at  the  farthest 
horizon  by  hills.  The  islands  are  adorned  by  many  villas, 
and  few  cities  are  surrounded  by  so  many  fine  gardens, 
which  contain  some  of  the  rarest  plants.  V.  was,  under 
the  name  of  Vindohona,  long  the  headquarters  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  legion,  and  afterwards  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  and  Huns.  In  791  Charlemagne  at¬ 
tached  it  to  his  dominions.  It  was  often  threatened  in 
the  wars  with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks,  who,  in  1529, 
destroyed  the  suburbs.  In  1797  it  was  threatened  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  occupied  by  him  in  1803  and  1809.  On 
both  occasions,  proper  discipline  was  observed  by  the 
invaders,  and  little  injury  was  done.  In  1814  and  1815, 
the  Congress  of  V  assembled  there  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  on  June  9,  1815,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  collected  in  one  grand  act  of  121  arti¬ 
cles,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  In  1890  the  city  limits  were  extended  to 
an  area  of  G3"7  sq.  in.  Pop.  (1897)  l,500,00u. 
Vien'na,  in  Alabama,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Pickens  co., 
135  in.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Vienna,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dooly  co.,  90 
m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Vienna,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. — A 
post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  190  m. 
S.E.  of  Spriugfield. 

Vienna,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  co.,  8  m.  W.  of  Lexington. 

Vienna,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  abt. 
32  m.  S.W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Vienna,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Pottawattomie 
co. 

Vienna,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  22 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Vienna,  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Genesee  co. 

Vienna,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Maries  co., 
abt.  32  m.  S.S  K.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Vienna,  in  N  w  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
48  m.  N.W.  ot  Trenton. 

Vienna,  in  New  Yorh.  a  poet-villa'-e  and  township  of 
Oneida  countv,  on  Oneida  Lake,  120  miles  south-west 
of  Albany.— A  village  of  Ontario  county,  7  miles  north 
north-west  of  Geneva. 

Vienna,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  34  m.  W.  ot 
Columbus.— A  post-village  and  township  of  Trumbull 
co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Warren.  I 

Vienna,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  post-village  of  Elgin 
co.,  134  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 


Vien'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  county. 
— A  post-village  of  Walworth  county,  55  miles  S.E.  of 
Madison. 

Vienne,  (ve-en',)  in  France,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
dept,  of  Correze,  and  joins  the  Loire,  in  the  dept,  of  Iii- 
dre-et-Loire,  after  a  N.N.W.  course  of  220  m.  —  A  W. 
dept,  formed  of  the  anc.  prov.  of  Upper  Poitou,  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  dept,  of  Iudre-et-Loire,  and  S.  by 
Charente;  area,  2,690  sq.  in.  Surface,  flat ;  sod,  sandy 
and  partly  fertile.  Rivers.  The  Vienne,  Clain,  Charente, 
Gartempe,  Creuse,  and  the  Dive.  Prod.  Corn,  potatoes, 
hemp,  flax,  and  wine;  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  of  a 
superior  quality  are  reared.  Min.  Iron  and  lithographic 
stones.  Manuf.  Arms  and  cutlery.  Cap.  Poitiers. 
Pop.  324,527.  —  A  town  of  the  dept,  of  Isere,  on  the 
Rhone,  47  m.  W.N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
silk,  and  paper.  A  council  was  held  here  in  1311,  which 
abolished  the  order  of  the  Templars.  Pop.  22.S28. 

Vienne,  (Haute.)  in  France,  a  W.  dept.,  formed  from 
a  part  of  the  anc.  prov.  of  Limousin,  and  bounded  by 
the  depts.  of  Creuse,  Correze,  Dordogne,  Charente, 
Vienne,  and  Indre ;  area,  2,130  sq.  m.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Rivers.  Vienne  and 
Gartempe.  Prod.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  exten¬ 
sively  reared.  Min.  Tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and 
porcelain  clay.  Manuf.  Porcelain,  cutlery,  and  paper. 
Cap.  Limoges.  Pop.  326,037. 

Viennese,  (-««',)  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  Vienna,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

— n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Vienna;  ■ — plurally,  the  people  of  Vienna. 

Viersen,  ( feer'sen ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on 
the  Niers,  18  m.  W.  of  Dusseldorf;  pop.  4,399. 

Vierzon,  ( veer' zawng ,)  in  Brance,  a  town  of  the  dept, 
of  Cher,  17  m.  N.W  of  Rourges.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
silks,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  cannon.  Pop.  7,480. 

Viesti,  (ve-es'te.)  a  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gorgano,  22  m.  from  Man- 
fredonia.  Pip.  5,643. 

Vienx'temps,  Henri,  a  Belgian  violinist,  b.  at  Ver- 
viers,  1820.  He  appeared  with  success  in  Paris  and 
Vienna,  in  1830,  and  from  that  time  became  a  public 
favorite.  He  several  times  visited  this  country.  His 
playing  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  execution.  His  compositions  combine  the 
qualities  of  classical  and  modern  music.  D.  1881. 

View,  (vu,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vue,  from  voir  —  Lat.  videre,  to  see.] 
To  see,  look  at,  or  behold;  to  survey;  to  examine  with 
the  eye;  to  look  on  with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  examining;  to  inspect;  to  explore;  as,  to  view  a 
landscape.  —  To  see  or  perceive  by  the  mental  eye;  to 
survey  intellectually  ;  to  consider;  to  examine  with  the 
mental  vision;  as,  to  view  the  course  of  events. 

— n.  Act  or  power  of  seeing  or  beholding;  survey; 
sight;  inspection;  examination  or  exploration  by  the 
eye.  —  Hence,  intellectual  or  mental  survey  or  exami¬ 
nation. —  Reach  or  scope  of  the  eye;  intellectual  or 
mental  sight  or  power  of  vision;  range  of  prospect;  as, 
objects  near  our  view.  —  The  whole  extent  seen  ;  scene ; 
display  exhibited  to  the  sight  or  mind;  as,  to  give  a  right 
or  wrong  view  of  a  thing.  —  Hence,  a  pictorial  sketch  or 
design,  as  of  a  landscape;  representation  of  a  scene. — 
Manner  of  seeing  or  understanding  ;  mode  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  judgment;  opinion;  conception;  as,  you  take  an 
incorrect  view  of  the  case.  —  Aim ;  design  ;  purpose ;  in¬ 
tention  ;  as,  he  does  this  with  a  view  to  business.  —  Ap¬ 
pearance;  aspect;  show;  as,  “The  splendor  of  her 
view.” —  Waller. 

Field  of  view,  the  whole  area  seen  through  an  optical 
instrument.  —  Point  of  view,  the  direction  from  which 
one  looks  at  a  person  or  thing. —  View-halloo,  the  shout 
uttered  by  a  hunter  on  sighting  the  animal  of  chase. 

Viewer,  (vdur,)  n.  One  who  views  or  sees. 

(Law.)  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  certain  matters  and  make  a  report  of  the  facts, 
together  with  his  opinion.  In  practice,  viewers  are 
usually  appointed  to  lay  out  roads,  inspect  mines,  and  the 
like. 

Vie  w'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  viewed  or  seen ;  invisible ; 
not  being  perceivable  by  the  eye. 

Vi  sail,  (Le,)  (ve'ga,)  in  France,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Gard,  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpellier.  Manuf.  Silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  paper,  and  glass.  Pop.  5,940. 

Vigtes'imo-quarto,  (JcwoPto,)  a.  Formed  of  sheets 
folded  so  as  to  make  twenty-four  leaves,  as  a  book. 

— n.  A  vigesimo-quarto  book.  —  The  size  of  a  book  so 
composed ;  —  generally  noted  thus,  24 mo.,  or  24“. 

Vigevano,  ( ve-jai-va'no ,)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov. 
ot  Novara,  on  the  Mora,  15  in.  S.E.  of  Novara.  Manuf. 
Silks,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  and  macaroni. 
Pop.  19.440. 

VijjfS'iaiio,  (vid-ja'no,)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Potenza,  9  in.  S.E.  of  Marsico-Nnovo.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
soap,  and  wax-caudles.  Pop.  6,580. 

Vigia,  (ve-zhee’a.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  m.  N.  of  Para  ; 
pop.  of  dist.  abt.  lo,000. 

Viji'il,  (vij'-,)  n.  [Fr.  rigile,  from  Lat.  vigilia,  a  watch¬ 
ing.]  State  of  being  awake;  watch;  sleeplessness. — 
Devotion  performed  in  the  customary  hours  of  rest  or 
sleep  ;  religious  watching ;  as,  “  Vigils  pale-eyed  virgins 
keep.”  —  Pope. 

(Eccl.)  The  evening  before  a  feast-day;  —  hence,  a 
religious  service  performed  in  the  evening  preceding  a 
holiday;  a  fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a  festival. 

Vigilance,  ( vij'e-lans ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vigilantia.] 
A  state  of  being  awake;  watchfulness;  forbearance  of 
sleep;  circumspection;  guard;  watch;  attention  of  the 
mind  in  guardingagainst  danger,  or  providing  for  safety. 

V.  committee,  a  self-constituted  body  of  persons,  who, 
in  wild  and  lawless  districts  of  the  U.  States,  take  upon 
themselves  the  capture  and  puuishment  of  those  who 


are  suspected  or  proved  guilty  of  crimes  or  serious' 
offences  agaiust  the  common  weal. 

Vig'ilant,  a.  Wakeful ;  watchful ;  with  the  attention 
on  the  alert ;  circumspect ;  studious  to  discover  and 
avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for  safety ;  as,  a  vigilant 
sentinel  or  look-out. 

Vigilantly,  adv.  With  vigilance;  wakefully. 

Vig;ilins,  (vi-jil'i-us,)  Pope,  a  Roman,  who,  in  537,  ob¬ 
tained  that  dignity  from  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  on 
a  promise  to  revoke  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  against  the  Eutychian  bishops.  He  afterwards-] 
published  a  condemnation  of  that  sect,  for  which  he 
was  persecuted  and  banished.  D.  at  Syracuse,  555. 

Vigiuitivirate,  (vlj-in-tlv'-,)n.  [From  Lat.  viginti, 
twenty,  and  t nr,  mum.]  A  body  of  governing  function¬ 
aries  consisting  of  twenty  men. 

Viji'nette,  (vi-net',)  n.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  vigne=  Lat.  vinia, 
a  plantation  of  vines.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  vine- 
leaves,  tendrils, 
and  grapes, 
used  in  Gothic 
archi  te  c  t  u  r  e 
(Fig.  2585).  A 
capital  letter  in 
ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  ; — so 
called  in  conse-  Fig.  2585. — vignette. 

quence  of  their 

being  frequently  ornamented  with  flourishes,  in  the 
manner  of  vine-branches  or  tendrils.  Subsequently, 
the  term  was  used  to  signify  any  large  ornament  at  the 
top  of  a  page. 

(Print.)  A  small  ornamental  engraving  without 
complete  background  or  boundary -line,  used  in  printing 
for  the  illustration  or  decoration  of  a  page  of  any  work. 

Vignola,  (veen-yo'la,)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Potenza,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Potenza;  pop.  4,620. 

Vignola,  the  common  appellation  of  Giacomo  Barozzi, 
a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  b.  at  Vignola,  1507,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  works  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Five  Orders.  D.  1573. 

Vigny, (»aiVye',)ALFRED  Victor, Count  de,  a  French  poet 
and  novelist,  b.  at  Loche  (Indre-et-Loire),  of  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily,  in  1799.  His  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  the  histori¬ 
cal  novel  of  Cinq-Mars,  which  appeared  in  1826,  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  He  was  also  author  of 
several  plays,  among  which  are  the  Marshal  d’Ancre, 
and  Chatterton.  V.  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  D.  1863. 

Vigo,  (ve'go,)  in  Spain,  a  seaport-town  of  the  prov.  of 
Pontevedra,  76  m.  S.S.E.  of  Corunna;  pop.  4,350. 

Vi  go,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois ;  area, 
400  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash  River.  Surface, 
undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  and 
freestone.  Cap.  Terre  Haute. 

Vigo,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Knox  co. 

Viffo'ne,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Turin,  9  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Pinerola  ;  pep.  6,930. 

Vijg'or,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vigeo,  to  be  lively  or  vigorous  ] 
Active  strength  or  physical  force  in  animals  ;  as,  man’s 
bodily  vigor. —  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable 
motion:  as,  grain  grows  with  vigor. —  Intellectual  force 
or  energy  ;  strength  of  mind  ;  as,  vigor  of  intellect.  — 
Liveliness  ;  activity;  energy  ;  efficacy. 

Visoro'so.  [It.]  (Mas.)  With  strength  and  firmness. 

Vig  orous,  a.  [Fr.  vigoureux .]  F’ull  of  vigor,  physical 
strength,  or  active  force;  strong;  lusty;  brawny;  pow¬ 
erful  ;  as,  a  vigorous  body,  vigorous  health.  —  Indicating 
mental  or  physical  strength  ;  as,  a  vigorous  blow,  a  vig¬ 
orous  style  of  composition. 

Vigorously,  adv.  In  a  vigorous  manner. 

Vijf'oronsness,  n.  Quality  of  being  vigorous. 

Vi'liintf.  (Hist.)  One  of  the  sea-rovers,  or  pirate 
chiefs,  of  the  old  Norsemen,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Vile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vilis.)  Of  small  value ;  cheap ; 
despicable;  worthless;  mean;  base;  lightly  esteemed ; 
as,  a  vile  thing,  a  vile  condition  of  life. —  Sinful;  de¬ 
praved  by  iniquity;  morally  base  or  impure;  bad; 
wicked;  sordid;  abject;  as,  a  vile  net,  vile  hypocrisy,  a 
vile  character. 

Vile'ly,  adv.  In  a  vile  manner;  shamefully  :  basely. 

Vile 'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vile;  despicable¬ 
ness;  baseness;  meanness;  as,  tile  vileness  of  a  bad  dinner. 
—  Moral  baseness,  depravity, or  iniquity;  extreme  wick¬ 
edness  or  turpitude;  degradation  by  sin ;  as,  the  vileness 
of  treachery. 

Vilifiea'tion,  n.  Act  of  vilifying,  traducing,  or  de¬ 
faming. 

Vil'ilier,  n.  One  who  vilifies  ;  a  defamer  ;  a  traducer. 

Vilify.  v.  a.  [Lat.  vilis,  vile,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To 
make  vile ;  to  degrade ;  to  debase.  —  To  traduce ;  to  de¬ 
fame;  to  attempt  to  degrade  or  bring  into  contempt  by 
slanderous  means;  as,  to  vilify  one’s  betters. 

Vi  11,  n.  [Fr.  ville,  a  town,  city,  from  Lat.  villa,  a  country- 
house.]  A  village;  a  small  collection  of  houses;  —  a 
word  possessing  various  meanings  in  English  law,  being 
used  as  indicating  a  tithing;  a  manor;  a  parish  ;  a  town¬ 
ship  ;  a  village  ;  a  part  of  a  parish. 

Vi  I  la,  n.;  pi.  Villas,  n.  [Lat ,  a  country-house,  proba¬ 
bly  from  Sansk.  valaya,  a  fence,  inclosure.]  A  country- 
house  or  seat,  usually  one  for  the  residence  of  a  well-to- 
do  or  opulent  person. 

Villa  Bella  da  Prinee'za.  in  Brazil, a  town  of  the 
island  of  Sao  Sebastao,  85  in.  E.  of  Sao  I’aulo ;  pop.  4,000. 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  (veel'ya-del-f  wer-ta,)  a  town  of 
Mexico,  75  m.  N.  of  Cimaloa;  pop.  6,000. 

Villa  (or  Kan'ta  Mari'a)  del  Prin'cipe.  See 

Puerto  Principe. 

Villa  do  Kio  Par'do,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  ptov. 
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of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  80  m.  W.  of  Porto-Alegre ;  pop. 
of  Gist.  6.000. 

Vil'Ia-FIor.  in  Brazil, a  town  of  the  prov.of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  30  m.  S  E.  of  Natal;  pop.  3,000. 

Villa  Fran'ca, a  town  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael, one 
of  the  Azores  ;  pop.  4,350. 

Villa  Franca,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Turin, 
on  the  I’o,  30  m.  from  the  city  of  Turin  ;  pop.  9,460. 

.—Also,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Verona.  9  in.  from  Verona; 
pop.  6.550.  Here,  in  1859,  were  signed  the  preliminaries 
of  the  treaty  which  closed  the  war  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  on  the  other,  and 
which  were  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich. 

Villa  Franca,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Para, 
at  m.  S.W.  of  Santarem;  pop.  5,000. 

Villa  Fran'ca  tie  Fana  tics,  in  Spain,  a  town  of 
the  prov.  of  Barcelona,  37  m.  from  Barcelona;  pop.  6,160. 

Village,  ( vil'laj ,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  villa.)  A  small 
collection  or  assemblage  of  houses,  less  than  a  town  or 
city,  and  larger  than  a  hamlet. 

Village,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jackson  coun¬ 
ty. 

Village  Green,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  4  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chester. 

Villager,  (-jir,)  n.  An  inhabitant  of,  or  resident  in,  a 
village. 

Village  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  post-township  of 
Blount  co. 

Villa  .loyosa  ( ho-yo’sa ).  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
16  m.  from  Alicante.  Pop.  (1897)  10,160. 

Villamoilt',  in  Arkansas,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Jefferson  co. 

VillHllO'va.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  15  in.  E.S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Villa-No'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  pop.  2,500. 

Villano'va  <la  Kain'ha,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the 
prov.of  Para,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cauoina  and  Mauhe 
with  the  Amazons. 

Villanova  <la  Rainiia.  or  Cahete,  in  Brazil,  a 
town  of  Miuas-Geraes,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Sahara;  pop.  7,000. 

Villano'va  <le  Sail  Anto  niu,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of 
the  prov.  of  Sergife,  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  10  in. 
N.  of  the  Atlantic;  pop.  5,000. 

Villano'va  tie  Son'za,  a  town  of  Brazil,  280 m.  W. 
of  Paraliiba;  pop.  6,000. 

Villano'va  do  Frincipe',  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the 
prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  150  m.  W.S.W.  of  Natal ; 
pop.  4.000. 

Villa  Real,  (rai'al,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Tras- 
08-Montes.on  the  Corgo,  15  m.  from  Lamego ;  pop.  5,122. 

Villa  Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the  river 
Mijares,  5  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens  and  silks.  Pop.  9,016. 

Villa  Re  al  de  Foncep'cion,  a  town  of  Paraguay, 
130  in.  N.N.E.  of  Asuncion  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Villars,  ( ve-yar ',)  Louis  Hector,  Duke  de,  and  marshal 
of  France,  was  B.  at  Moulins  in  1353.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  soldier  in  Holland,  serving  in  the  corps  commanded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  person ;  next  in  Germany,  under  Conde 
and  Turenne,  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  became  colonel  of  a 
regt.  of  cavalry,  lie  accepted  the  task  of  subduing  the 
Camisards,  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes;  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  shown  all  the  humane  consideration 
which  could  be  combined  with  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  revolt.  In  1705,  he  established  the  famous 
camp  of  Sirek,  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg,  a  position 
naturally  so  strong  that  Marlborough  did  not  venture 
to  attack  it.  Resuming  the  offensive,  he  had  a  series 
of  successes,  but  was  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Ram- 
ilies  in  1706.  He  passed  the  Rhine,  and  forced  the  im¬ 
perial  lines  at  Stolhofen,  but  some  of  his  troops  being 
withdrawn,  he  had  to  retire.  After  a  short  campaign  in 
Savoy  lie  again  took  the  command  in  Flanders;  was  de¬ 
feated  tiy  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  severely  wounded  at  Malplaquet,  in  1709;  and  after  a 
compulsory  retirement  to  recover  his  health,  he  attacked 
successfully,  in  1712,  the  intrenched  camp  of  Denain, 
and  took  several  towns  and  fortresses.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  concluded  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
peace  of  Rastadt  followed  in  1714.  For  the  next  18 
years  V.  exchanged  service  in  the  field  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  lie  attended  Louis  XIV.  on  his  death-bed, 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and, as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  opposed  the  Quadruple  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  financial  operations  of  Law,  and  the  influence 
of  Dubois.  His  rival.  Fleury,  finally  supplanted  him. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1732,  al¬ 
though  more  than  80  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Italy,  with  the  title  of  marshal-general  of 
France;  but  after  a  successful  commencement  he  de¬ 
manded  his  recall,  and  d.  at  Turin  in  1734. 

Villain.  ( vil'lan  or  vil'lan,)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  vilain  ;  Sp. 
villuno,  worthless,  from  L.  Lat.  villanus ,  a  husbandman.] 
Originally,  under  the  feudal  law,  one  who  held  lands  by  a 
base  or  servile  tenure  ;  a  villein  ;  a  feudal  tenautof  the 
lowestclass. —  Hence, aboor;  abumpkiti  ;  a  rude,  clown¬ 
ish  person.  (R.) —  Specifically,  a  vile,  wicked  person;  a 
deliberate  scoundrel ;  a  designing  knave ;  a  man  ex¬ 
tremely  depraved,  and  guilty  of,  or  capable  of  commit¬ 
ting,  great  crimes;  a  consummate  rascal;  a  base  or 
heartless  profligate. 

—a.  Villanous.  (R.) 

Vil'lainous,  a.  Same  as  Villanous,  q.v. 

Vil'lakiii.  n.  A  little  village;  or,  a  small  villa. 

Vil'l  anize.  v.  a.  To  make  vile;  to  debase;  to  degrade; 
to  defame;  as,  “  The villanizing  of  mankind  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  beasts.” — Bentley. 

Vil'lanizer,  n.  One  who  villanizes,  degrades,  or  de¬ 
bases. 

Vil'lanoua,  Vil  lainous,  a.  Like  a  villain;  be¬ 


coming  a  villain ;  base;  vile ;  atrocious  ;  detestable;  — 
hence,  depraved;  wicked;  capable  of  extreme  turpi¬ 
tude;  as.  a  villanous  wretch.  —  Resulting  from  extreme 
depravity:  as,  a  villanous  deed. — Sorry;  mean;  low;  vile; 
pitiful ;  mischievous ;— in  a  familiar  sense ;  as,  a  villan- 
ous  scrawl,  a  villanous  trick,  a  villanous  subtertuge. 

Vil'lanously,  adv.  Wickedly;  basely;  vilely. 

Vil'lanoiisness,  n.  Baseness;  wickedness. 

Vil'lany,  Vil  lainy,  n.  [0.  Fr.;  Fr.  viler, ,e.)  Some¬ 
thing  villanous;  atrocious  wickedness;  turpitude;  ex¬ 
treme  depravity;  an  action  of  base  wickedness;  as,  the 
villany  of  a  seducer.  —  An  action  characterized  by  ex¬ 
treme  baseness  or  depravity;  a  crime;  an  odious  or 
capital  offence.  —  Obscene  speech  or  written  language; 
depraved  employment  of  thought  or  talk ;  cant;  lingo. 

Villat'ic,  a.  [Lat.  villaticus.}  Pertaining  to  a  village. 

Villa  Vicio  sil,  a  town  of  Brazil,  150  in.  \V.  of  Ceara; 
pop.  6,000. 

Villeliardouiii,  Geoffroy  de,  (veel'har-doo-d(n),  a 
French  historian,  b.  near  Arcis-sur-Aube,  1167,  was 
marechal  of  Champagne  under  Thibaut  V.,  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Brie.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1199, 
in  the  fourth  crusade;  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  in  1204;  and  was  created  marshal  of 
Roumania  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  I.  The  Emperor 
Henry  gave  him  the  city  of  Messinopolis,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  during  two  centuries,  ruled  over  principali¬ 
ties  in  Greece.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  a  narrative 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  and  clearness,  and  as  being 
the  oldest  history  in  French  prose.  D.  in  Thessaly,  1213. 

Vii'leinas'e,  Villainage,  Villenage,  re.  (Pend.  Law.) 
The  state  of  a  villain  or  villein,  or  of  lands  or  tenements 
held  by  a  feudal  tenant  of  the  lowest  class. 

Villeniaiu,  (vel'mah,)  Abel  Franjois,  a  French  histo¬ 
rian  and  statesman,  who  so  early  distinguished  liimseltas 
a  scholar,  as  to  gain  the  appointment  of  professor  of  rhe¬ 
toric  in  the  College  Charlemagne  in  his  19th  year.  In 
1816  he  became  assistant  professor  of  modern  history  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  In  1833  he  was  created  a  peer 
of  France,  and  in  the  Guizot  ministry  acted  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction.  He  retired  into  private  life 
after  tlie  revolution  of  1848.  His  principal  works  are: 
Cours  de  Litterature  Pronfaise,  Tableau  du  XV III.  Sic- 
cle;  Discours  et  Melanges  Littiraires  (1823) ;  Nouveaux 
Melanges  Historiques  et  LitUraires  (1827);  Etudes  de 
Littirature  Ancienne  et  Etrangere  (18461;  Tableau  de 
V Eloquence  Chrctienne  au  1 V.  Siecle  (2d.  ed.  1849) ;  Etudes 
d’Histoire  Moderne  (1846) ;  Souvenirs  Contemporains 
d’Histoire  et  de  Littirature  (1856);  Chnix  d' Etudes  sur  la 
Litterature  Conte, npieraine  (1857 ) ;  La  Tribune  Contempo- 
mine,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (1857) ;  Essais  sur  le  Genie 
de  Pmdare  et  sur  la  Poisie  Lyrique  (1859);  besides  a 
vast  number  of  essays,  studies,  discourses,  notices,  and 
reports,  addressed  to  the  Frencn  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  from  1832  until  his  death,  in  1870. 

Villena,  (ve,el-yai'na,)a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Alicante, 
66  in.  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Manuf.  Soap  and  coarse 
woollens.  Pop.  8,736. 

Vil'Ii,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  villus,  a  tuft  of  hair.]  (Anat.) 
Minute  vascular  processes  covering,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  25  to  every  square  line,  the  surface  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  and  giving  it  a 
velvety  or  fleecy  appearance.  They  promote  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  chyle  from  the  completely  digested  food. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  minute  vascular  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  cliorian  and  other  membranes. 

(Bot.)  Fine  hairs  or  flocculence  on  plants,  resembling 
in  feel  and  texture  the  pile  of  velvet. 

Vil'liers,  George.  See  Buckingham  (Duke  of). 

Vil'lin  gen,  a  fortified  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  43  m.  N.W.  of  Constance  ;  pop.  4,350. 

Vil'lose,  (-ids,)  Yi  1  Jons,  (-Ids,)  a.  [Fr.  villeux,  from 
Lat.  villosus  —  villus,  hair.]  Nappy;  abounding  with 
fine  hairs,  or  woolly  substance. 

(Anat.)  Downy ;  velvety ;  as,  the  villous  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 

Villos'ity,  re.  (Bot.)  State  or  quality  of  being  villose 
or  villous.  —  A  covering  of  long,  fine  hairs. 

Vilvoor'den,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant, 
6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Brussels;  pop.  5,750. 

Vim,  re.  [From  Lat.  vimen,  a  twig,  a  shoot.]  Spirit; 
life ;  energy  ;  go  ;  nerve ;  as,  a  man  full  of  vim. 

Vi'men,  re.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  long,  slender,  flexible 
twig,  shoot,  or  sprout. 

Vimin  'eons,  a.  Constructed  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

(Bot.)  Sending  out  slender  twigs  or  shoots. 

Vinaceous,  (vi-nd'shus,)  a.  [From  Lat.  vinum,  wine.] 
Pertaining,  or  relating  to  wine  or  grapes.  —  Presenting 
the  color  of  wine. 

Vinaigrette,  (v in-d-gret',)  re.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre, 
vinegar.]  A  small  bottle  or  case  for  holding  vinegar. — 
A  small  etui  of  gold,  silver,  or  crystal,  with  perforations 
on  the  top,  for  holding  aromatic  vinegar,  contained  in  a 
sponge.  —  A  sauce,  of  which  vinegar  and  oil  form  the 
chief  ingredients. 

Vinalha'ven,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  60 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Vinaroz,  (ve-na'roth,)  a  town  ofSpaiu.  prov.  ofCastel- 
lon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  close  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

Vin'ca,  re.  (Bot.)  The  Periwinkles,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apncynaceee.  The  Lesser  and  Lower  Periwinkles, 
V.  minor  and  major ,  are  handsome  evergreeu  shrubs, 
several  feet  high,  with  slender,  straggling  branches, 
very  leafy  ;  flowers  violet  or  blue, solitary,  alternate,  and 
inodorous.  They  are  natives  of  Europe. 

Vincennes,  (van-sen',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Seine,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  3  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle,  built  in 
the  14th  century,  of  which  only  one  tower  remains, 


known  as  the  Donjon  de  V.,  170  feet  high,  with  walls  17 
feet  thick.  It  was  long  used  as  a  state-prison.  The 
Bois  de  V.,  with  its  rivulets  and  agreeable  walks,  was 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  in 
1870-71. 

Vincennes  (vinsenP),  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  city, 
cap.  of  Knox  co.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  120  m.  S.W.  of 
Indianapolis;  Lat.  38°  43'  N.,  Lou.  87°  25'  W.  It  con¬ 
tains  numerous  foundries,  woollen  factories,  flour¬ 
mills,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  ln,000. 

Vin'cent  De  Paul,  (St.,)  the  eminent  French  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  was  B.  at  Ranquines,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  April  24,  1577.  After  studying  in  a  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Toulouse, 
and,  in  1600,  was  ordained  priest.  On  a  voyage  from 
Marseilles  to  Narboune,  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and 
sent  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  kept  in  slavery  for  two  years 
under  three  masters,  the  last  of  whom  he  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  escaped  with  him  to  France,  in 
1607.  He  soon  after  settled  at  Paris,  devoting  himself 
to  works  of  charity.  An  absurd  accusation  of  theft  was 
brought  against  him  there,  the  falseness  of  which  could 
not  be  proved  for  Bix  years.  He  was  named  almoner  to 
Margaret  of  Valois,  held  for  a  short  time  the  cure  of 
Clichy,  and,  in  1613,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Philippe 
de  Gondi,  one  of  whom  became  afterwards  celebrated  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  In  1616  he  began  those  labors  as 
a  missionary  which  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  his  life, 
and  the  next  year  he  founded  the  Confrerie  de  Chariti, 
the  model  of  so  many  others  afterwards  established. 
His  next  great  task  was  the  reform  of  the  condition  of 
criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys;  for  which  great 
service  he  was  appointed  almoner-general  of  the  gal¬ 
leys.  This  unwearied  philanthropist  founded,  in  1623, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  which  was  constituted 
by  royal  letters  patent,  and  approved  by  the  Pope.  In 
1634  lie  instituted  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
most  widely  known,  perhaps,  of  all  his  foundations.  But 
the  charitable  institutions  which  owed  their  origin  to  him 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  attended 
Louis  XIII.  on  his  death-bed  ;  was  named  by  the  Queen 
Regent  Anne  of  Austria,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Conscience,  took  part  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  against  the  latter;  and  D.  in 
the  convent  of  the  Lazarists,  Sept.  27,  1660.  He  left 
several  theological  writings,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Clement  XII.,  in  1737. 

Vin'cent,  (St.,) one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Tt  is  15  m.  long  and  9  broad. 

Vin'cent,  (St.,)  in  the  IV.  Indies.  See  Saint  Vincent. 

Vincent,  (St.,)  a  gulf  of  S.  Australia,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  Spencer  Gulf  by  Investigator  Strait ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  34°  and  35°  40'  S.,  Lon.  137°  E. 

Vincent,  (Cape  St.,)  the  S.W.  point  of  Portugal, 
noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained  near  it  in  1797,  by  Sir 
John  Jervis  over  the  French  fleet;  Lat.  37°  2'  54"  N., 
Lon.  8°  68'  39"  W. 

Vin'cent-town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  a  great  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Vinci,  near  Florence,  1452.  In  1483  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Lodovico  il  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan.  In  1485  he  es¬ 
tablished  an  academy  of  the  arts  at  Milan,  and  abt.  ten 
years  later,  executed  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  oil  colors,  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  that  city.  In 
1514  Leonardo  visited  Rome,  but  left  shortly  afterwards 
without  executing  any  works  there,  owing  partly  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  Michael  Angelo,  and  also  to  the 
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Pope’s  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  his  capabilities; 
lie  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  accompanied  that 
king  to  France  in  1516,  and  he  died  in  France  at  Cloux, 
near  Amboise,  May  2,  1519.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
the  most  remarkable  reputation  of  any  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  artists  of  Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  universal 
ability  in  science  and  art;  he  excelled  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  engineering  and  mechanics  gen¬ 
erally  ;  in  botany,  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  astrono- 
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my;  and  he  was  also  a  poet,  and  an  admirable  extem¬ 
pore  performer  on  the  lute.  The  principal  of  his  literary 
works  is  the  Trattato  della  Pittura,  of  which  there  are 
divers  editions  in  several  languages. 

Vincibility,  Vln'cibleness,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  vincible. 

Vin'cible.  a.  That  may  be  vanquished  or  overcome. 

V  i  noil  1 11  m.  (vink'yu-lum,)n. ;  pi.  Vincula.  [Lat.,  from 
vincio ,  to  bind.]  A  tie  ;  a  bond  of  union. 

(Algebra.)  A  mark  or  character  which  connects  sev¬ 
eral  letters  or  quantities,  and  indicates  that  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  single  quantity. 

Viiidicabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vin- 
dicable. 

Vin'dioable.  a.  That  may  be  vindicated  or  justified. 

Vin'tlicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  rindico,  vindicatum.)  To  assert 
power, authority, or  influence  in  regard  to;  to  arrogate; 
to  lay  claim  to;  as,  “The  beauty  shall  vindicate  her 
trade.”  ( Dryden .)  —  To  defend  ;  to  justify;  to  support 
or  maintain  as  true  or  correct,  against  denial,  censure, 
or  objections ;  as,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion. — To  maintain;  to  uphold  ;  to  defend  successfully  ; 
to  assert  and  prove  to  be  just,  correct,  or  valid ;  as,  to 
vindicate,  a  claim,  privilege,  or  prerogative.  —  To  main¬ 
tain  or  defend  with  arms  or  otherwise,  as  against  an  en¬ 
emy  or  aggressor ;  as,  to  vindicate  one’s  personal  honor. 

'Vindication,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vindicalio .] 
Act  of  vindicating,  or  state  of  being  vindicated. 

Vin'dicative,  a.  That  vindicates ;  tending  to  vindi¬ 
cation. 

Vinci  icator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  vindicates;  one 
who  justifies,  maintains,  upholds,  or  defends. 

Vin'dicatory,  a.  Justificatory;  serving  to  vindicate 
or  uphold;  defensory.  —  Punitory;  vengeful;  applying 
punishment. 

Vindic'tive,  a.  [Fr.  vindicatif,  from  Lat.  vindico.] 
Given  to  revenge  ;  revengeful. 

Vindic’ti  vely,  adv.  By  way  of  revenge. 

Viildic'ti veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  vindictive. 

Vine,  n.  [Fr.  vigne ;  It.  vigna,  from  Lat.  vinea — vinum- - 
Gr.  oinuin.  wine.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  Vitisvini- 
fera ,  the  Grape-vine,  and  other  species  of  the  gen.  Vms, 
q.  v. —  The  name  is  also  used  in  a  general  sense  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  stem  which  trails  along  the  ground  without 
rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with  other  plants,  to  which 
it  adheres  by  means  of  its  tendrils  or  by  twining,  as  in 
the  cucumber  and  the  hop. 

Vin'eg'ar.  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre,  from  tun,  wine,  and  aigre, 
sour.]  ( Ch'in .)  A  well-known  condiment,  which  is  a 
weak  acetic  acid  of  different  strengths,  and  either  brown 
or  colorless,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
procured.  The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  V.  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  second  or  acetous  fermentation  in  wine  or  cider: 
in  this  case  oxygen  is  absorbed,  a  variable  proportion  of, 
carbonic  acid  is  generally  evolved,  and  the  alcohol  of  the 
wine  passes  into  acetic  acid.  Very  good  V.  is  also  made 
from  strong  beer,  or  from  a  wort  or  infusion  of  malt  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  or  from  a  decoction  of  common 
raisins,  or  from  a  mixture  of  about  one  part  of  brandy 
with  eight  of  water,  and  some  sugar  and  yeast.  The 
acetic  fermentation  is  accomplished  either  in  casks,  or 
by  allowing  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  trickle  slowly  over 
shavings  or  twigs,  a  current  of  air  passing  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

• — Hence,  a  metaphorical  term  for  anything  sour,  harsh, 
or  disagreeable  ;  as,  her  looks  are  vinegar  to  me. 

Viii'egrar-plant.  n.  (tint.)  See  Penicillium. 

Vine'-tfrub,  n.  Same  as  Vine-fretter. 

Vine'-mildew,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oidium. 

Vine' land,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1895)  4,000. 

Vinet'za,  or  Vixitza,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of 
Podolia,  on  the  Bug,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Kamenetz  ;  pop.  8,250. 

Vine'yard,  n.  I  A.  S.  vingenrd.]  An  inclosure  or  yard 
for  the  cultivation  of  grape-vines ;  a  plantation  of  vines 
producing  grapes. 

Vine'yard,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Washington 
co. 

Vine'yard  Sound,  in  Massachusetts,  20  in.  long, and 
5  in.  broad,  separates  Martha's  Vineyard  from  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Islands. 

Villfft-un,  (vant-t.oon',)  n.  [Fr.,  twenty-one.]  (Games.) 
A  popular  round  game  at  cards.  It  depends  on  the 
number  of  pips  in  the  cards  dealt  each  player ;  in  reck¬ 
oning  which,  the  ace  counts  either  one  or  eleven  at 
pleasure,  the  court  cards  ten  each,  and  the  others  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  pips.  The  object  is  to 
obtain  the  highest  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-one, 
whence  the  name. 

Vin'ic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  acids 
whose  mode  of  formation  may  be  thus  described.  When 
a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  any  of 
the  alcohols  is  heated  to  about  212°,  chemical  action 
takes  place,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  new 
coupled  or  conjugated  acid,  in  which  the  elements  of 
one  molecule  of  alcohol  and  one  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
(taken,  according  to  recent  views,  as  S2Og)  are  present. 

Viti'land,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co.,  3  in.  N.  of  Oshkosh  . 

Vinose',  a.  Same  as  Vinous,  q.  v. 

Vinos'ity,  n.  [Fr.  vinositS.)  State  or  quality  of  being 
vinous  or  vinose. 

Vinous,  Vinose, a.  [Fr.  vineux;  Lat.  vinnsus,  from 
vinum,  wine.]  Full  of  wine;  having  the  qualities  of 
wine;  pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  wine;  as,  a 
vinous  taste  or  flavor. 

V.  fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 

Vintage,  (vint'aj,)  n.  [Fr.  vmdunge,  from  Lat.  vinde- 
mia  —  vinum ,  wine,  and  demo,  to  take  away.]  A  gather¬ 
ing  in  of  wine-grapes;  the  produce  of  the  vine  for  the 
season  ;  as,  the  vintage  is  excellent  this  year. — The  wine 


produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one  season;  as,  ‘‘The 
choicest  wines  are  of  the  driest  vintages.”  (Bacon.)  — 
The  time  of  gathering  the  grape-crop. 

Vint'ager,  n.  A  gatherer  of  the  vintage. 

Vint'aging',  n.  Act  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  grapes. 

Vintiinig'lia,  ( veen-te-meet'ya ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nice;  pop.  5,500. 

Vint'ner,  n.  One  who  deals  in  wine;  a  wine-seller. 

Vill'tOll.  in  Iou-a,  a  city,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  on  B.,  C. 
R.  &  N.  R.  R.,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Pop.  3,500. 

Vinton,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  414  sq.  m.  It  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  Racoon  and  Salt  creeks.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  stone-coal.  Cap. 
McArthur. — A  post-village  of  Gallia  county,  60  m. 
south-west  of  Marietta. — A  post-township  of  Vinton 
county. 

Vin'y,  a.  Belonging  to  wine;  producing  grapes. — 
Fruitful  in  vines. 

Vi'oi,  n.  [Fr.  viole;  Sp.  viola;  Hind,  behla,  a  fiddle.] 
(Mas.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of  the  same 
form  as  the  violin,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  8th 
century,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of 
our  modern  instruments  of  the  violin  kind  ;  —  the  name 
is  still  retained  in  bass-viol,  tenor -viol,  &c. 

Vi'ola,  n.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
same  form,  and  with  the  same  number  of  strings  as  a 
violin,  and,  like  it,  played  with  a  bow,  but  larger,  and 
extending  a  fifth  lower  in  compass;  —  it  is  sometimes 
called  tenor  violin. 

Viola  di  braccia.  [It.,  viol  of  the  arm.]  The  counter¬ 
tenor  viol ; —  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  viol  di 
gamba.—  Viola  di  spalla.  [It.,  viol  of  the  shoulder.]  A 
former  musical  instrument,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  viola  di  gamba  and  the  viola. —  Viola  di  gamba.  [It., 
viol  of  the  arm.]  An  instrument  larger  than  the  viola, 
and  held  between  the  legs;  —  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

(Bot.)  The  Violet,  a  genus  of  the  order  Vinlacex,  con¬ 
sisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  acaulescent  or 
caulescent;  peduncles  angular,  solitary;  1-flowered; 
re-curved  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  bear  the  flowers  in  a 
supinate  position.  The  species  V.  odorata  is  the  March 
or  Sweet-violet,  the  flowers  of  which  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed  for  their  fragrance.  An  infusion  of  the 


1,  Hairy  Violet  ( V.  hirta)  ;  2,  Heart’s-ease  ( V.  tricolor). 

syrup  is  a  useful  chemical  test,  as  the  violet  or  purplish 
color  is  changed  red  by  acids,  and  green  by  alkalies.  V. 
canina  is  the  Dog-violet,  and  V.  tricolor,  the  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  plant  from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties  of 
Pansy  or  Heart’s-ease  have  been  derived.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are  very  numerous. 

Vi'ola,  in  /2/t»oii,ap.-vill.of  Mercer  co. 

Viol  a,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmsted  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  N.K.  of  Rochester. 

Viol  a,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  40 
m.  S.K.  of  La  Crosse. 

Vi'olable.  a.  [Lat.  violabilis.)  That  may  be  violated, 
broken,  or  injured. 

Viola'cete,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Violates,  Diag.  Polypetalous  flowers,  a  many-leaved 
calyx,  liypogynous  petals,  stamens  all  perfect,  anthers 
crested  and  turned  inwards,  consolidated  fruit,  and  al¬ 
buminous  Beeds.  — The  order,  consisting  of  herbs  and 
shrubs,  of  which  about  300  species  are  known,  is  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Violaceous,  (vi-o-ld'shus.)  a.  [From  Lat.  viola,  vio¬ 
let.]  Bluish-purple:  resembling  the  color  of  violets. 

Viola'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  Exngens.  Diag.  Monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  parietal  or  sutural  plaeentae,  and  straight  em¬ 
bryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  includes 
12  orders, — Flacourtiacea,  Lacistemacea,  8amvi>.acea, 
Passifloracea.  Malesherbiacea,  Morinoacea,  Vio- 
lacea.  Frankeniacea.  Tamaricacea,  Sauvagesiacea, 
Crassulacea,  and  Turneracea,  q.  v. 

Vi'olate.  >\  a.  [Fr.  violer  ;  It.  vinldre;  Lat.  viola,  vin- 
latum.]  To  injure:  to  hurt;  to  treat  in  a  violent  or 
outrageous  manner;  to  abuse.  —  To  disturb;  to  break  ; 
to  infringe;  to  desecrate;  to  profane;  to  treat  with 
profanity  or  irreverence;  as,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave ;  a  violated  oath ;  to  violate  common  sense ; 
to  violate  a  treaty.  —  To  ravish  ;  to  rape ;  to  deflower ; 
as,  to  violate  a  woman’s  chastity. 


Violation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  violatio .]  Act  of  violating, 
or  state  of  being  violated;  interruption;  disturbance; 
as,  violation  of  peace  or  repose.  —  Non-observance;  in¬ 
fringement  ;  encroachment ;  transgression. — Act  of  pro¬ 
fanity  or  irreverence ;  contemptuous  treatment  of  that 
which  is  sacred  or  venerable.  —  Constupration ;  rape  • 
ravishment ;  act  of  deflowering. 

Vi'olator.  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  violateur  ]  One  who  violates; 
one  who  injures  or  infringes. — A  ravisher  ;  a  deflowerer. 

Violence,  (vi'o-lens,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  violentia.) 
Physical  force  ;  power  or  strength  of  action  or  motion  ; 
moral  force;  impetuosity;  vehemence;  as,  the  violence 
of  a  storm ;  the  violence  of  a  passion  ;  the  violence  of  a 
contest  or  altercation. — Outrage;  desecration;  infringe¬ 
ment;  profanation;  irreverence;  unjust  force;  as,  to 
offer  violence,  to  a  person’s  feelings.  —  Rape;  ravish¬ 
ment;  forcible  defloration. 

To  do  violence  on,  to  attack ;  to  wound  or  slay ;  as 
“  She,  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.”  ( Shaks .)  —  To 
do  violence  to,  to  outrage;  to  injure;  to  hurt;  as,  she 
does  violence  to  her  own  reputation. 

Vi'oleilt,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  violentus .]  Impetuous;  ve¬ 
hement;  forcible;  moving  or  acting  with  physical 
strength  or  power  urged  or  driven  with  force  ;  severe  ; 
fierce:  excited  by  strong  feeling  or  passion:  furious; 
as,  a  violent  temper,  a  violent  gale,  a  violent  diatribe,  a 
violent  headache.  —  Outrageous;  acting  by  violence  or 
improper  force;  violating  law  or  right;  aggressive; 
assailant ;  as,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  person.  —  Pro¬ 
duced  by  violence  or  convulsion ;  abnormal ;  not  natu¬ 
ral ;  wanting  spontaneity;  as,  a  violent  death.  —  Ex¬ 
torted  ;  not  voluntary;  as,  vows  violent  and  void.  Milton. 

Vi'olently,  adv.  With  violence ;  vehemently  ;  forcibly. 

Vi'olet,  n.  [Fr.  violet  (color),  violelle  (plant);  Lat. 
viola.)  (Bot.)  See  Viola. 

—A  purplish-blue  color,  like  that  of  the  violet;  — one  of 
the  primitive  colors. 

— a.  Red  and  blue  combined;  purplish-blue  ;  as,  violet  eve  s. 

Vi'olet,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  township  of  Fairfield  coun¬ 
ty. 

Vi'olet-sliell,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  mollusc  of  the  family 
Janthinida,  q.  v. 

Violin,  (vi'o-lin,)  n.  [It.  violine ;  Fr.  violon.)  (Mus.) 
An  instrument  of  music  played  on  by  means  of  a  bow, 
vulgarly  called  &  fiddle,  used  at  the  present  day  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  its  origin  no  certain  knowledge 
can  be  obtained,  some  writers  believing  it  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  at  a  very  early  period,  w'hile  others  assert  it  to  be 
a  comparatively  modern  invention.  Dr.  Burney  affirms 
that  the  method  of  producing  sounds  by  means  of  a  bow 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  the  Abb6  Le 
Boeuf  has  produced  strong  proof  that  an  instrument 
called  the  rebec,  acted  on  by  a  bow,  was  known  in 
France  in  the  8th  century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  modern  V.  is  an  improved  descendant  of 
the  old  viol,  so  popular  with  our  forefathers,  and  that 
it  was  in  common  use  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  The  first  players  of  any  note  were  Italians. 
Of  these  the  first  xvas  Baltazarini,  who  introduced  the 
instrument  into  France  in  1577.  The  history  of  the  Ir. 
for  the  last  200  years  has  been  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  doctrine  of  progress,  for  during  that  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  it, 
none  have  succeeded,  and  the  instruments  of  the  early 
makers,  especially  those  of  the  brothers  Amati  and 
Stradivarius,  at  Cremona,  are  still  considered  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  to  be  much  finer  both  in  tone  and  construc¬ 
tion  than  those  of  modern  makers.  A  V.  consists  of 
three  chief  parts, — the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound¬ 
board  ;  on  the  belly  is  a  bridge  to  bear  up  the  strings, 
which  are  four  in  number,  and  are  stretched  from  one 
extremity,  called  the  tail-piece,  to  the  other,  near  the 
head,  Where  they  are  secured  to  movable  pegs,  by  which 
they  may  be  tightened  or  loosened  ad  libitum  The 
strings  of  the  violin  are  tuned  in  fifths,  E,  A.  D,  G  ;  its 
compass  extends  three  octaves  ;  but  as  the  high  sounds 
are  anything  but  agreeable,  being  often  harsh  and 
squeaky,  violinists  would  do  well  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  more  limited  scale.  The  violin  is  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  music,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  performer 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  we  possess ;  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  beginners,  and  re¬ 
quires  years  of  study  and  practice  to  become  even  mod¬ 
erately  proficient  in  its  use.  Among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  violinists  we  may  mention  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Viotti,  Baillot,  Spolir.  Paganini.  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps, 
Ole  Bull,  and  Lotto;  Paganini  and  Sivori  ranking  far 
beyond  all  others. 

Vi'oline,  n.  (Chem.)  An  emetic  principle,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  common  violet,  viola  odorata. 

Violin  ist,  n.  A  skilled  performer  on  the  violin. 

Vi'olist,  n.  A  player  on  the  bass-viol. 

Violoncellist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  violoncello. 

Violoncello,  (ve-o-lon-chel'lo,  or  ve-o-lon-sel’lo,)  n.  [It. 
dim.  of  viol, one,  a  double-bass  violin.]  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  of  the  violin  kind,  having  four  strings,  the 
two  lowest  of  which  are  covered  with  silver  wire,  and 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  A,  D,  G,  and  C.  A  violoncello  is  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  viola,  or  tenor  violin,  and  the 
double  bass,  being  an  octave  lower  than  the  former,  and 
an  octave  higher  than  the  latter.  Its  tone  is  rich  and 
expressive,  and  although  properly  adapted  to  concerted 
music,  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  first-rate  performers,  an 
effective  solo  instrument.  It  is  also  called  bass-viol. 

Violone.  (ve-o-ld'na,)  n.  [It.  augment,  of  viola,  a  viol.l 
(Mus.)  Same  as  Contra-hasso,  q.  v. 

Viotti.  Giovanni-Battista,  (ve-ot  te.) a  celebrated  Italian 
violinist,  b.  in  Piedmont,  1755.  He  is  chiefly  now  re¬ 
membered  by  his  Six  duos  Concertans  pour  deux  K*o- 
Ions.  D.  1824. 
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Vi'per,  7i.  [Fr.  vipere;  Lat.  vipera,  contracted  from  vivl- 
pe.ra — vivas,  alive,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  ( Zoffl .) 
A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents,  type  of  the  family  Vi- 
periile,  q.  v. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  a  mischievous,  malignant  person ; 
an  ingrate  ;  a  base,  contemptible  wretch. 

Viper'idse,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  venomous  ser¬ 
pents,  having  the  tipper  jaw  toothless,  but  with  mova¬ 
ble  fangs  in  front,  no  pit  between  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
the  scales  generally  keeled,  the  tail  short  and  tapering. 
More  than  20  species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  No  species  has  been  found 
in  America.  To  this  family  belong  the  Common  Viper 
of  Europe,  about  2  feet  long  ;  the  Horned  Viper  or  Cer¬ 
astes  of  N.  Africa  and  the  W.  of  Asia;  the  Puff  Adder 
of  Africa,  and  the  Death  Adder  of  Australia.  The  Death 
Adder  (Acantlwphis  tnrtor)  differs  from  most  of  the  V. 
in  not  having  the  scales  keeled.  It  is  widely  diffused 
in  Australia,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the  Black  Snake. 
It  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  bite  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
fatal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  has  two  poison-fangs 
on  each  upper  jaw.  The  tail  ends  in  a  small  recurved 
spine.  To  the  V.  belongs  also  the  genus  Naja, contain¬ 
ing  the  Hooded  Snake  or  Cobra-di-capello  (Port.,  snake 
with  the  hood),  (Naja  tripudians),  and  the  Asp  ( Naja 
Haje).  All  the  species  of  Naja  are  remarkable  for  the 
singular  manner  in  which  they  dilate  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck  when  irritated  or  excited.  To  this 
faculty  they  are  indebted  for  their  name ;  since  the  ele¬ 
vated  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  viewed  in 
front,  presents  much  the  appearance  of  a  hood. 

"Viperine.  ( vi'per-in ,)  a.  [Eat.  viperinus.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  viper,  or  to  vipers. 

"Vi  perous,  {-us,)  Vi'perish,  a.  [Lat .vipereus.]  Ma¬ 
lignant;  venomous;  deadly;  having  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  a  viper;  as,  Slander’s  viperous  tongue. 

"Vi'per's-lmg  loss,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  genus  Echium,  q.  v. 

"Vi'per's-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Scorzonera,  q.  v. 

"Virago,  (vi'rd-gn,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.,  a  fuller  form  of  virgo.~\ 
A  female  warrior ;  a  woman  endowed  with  masculine 
stature,  strength,  and  courage ;  as,  a  fierce  virago.  — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  a  vixen  ;  a  termagant ;  a  bold,  brow¬ 
beating,  domineering,  impudent,  turbulent  woman. 

Vi  re,  (veer,)  a  town  of  France,  near  the  river  Vire,  dept. 
Calvados,  34  m.  from  Caen.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
paper,  and  needles.  Bop.  8,278. 

Vi  relay,  (vir'e-ld,)  n.  [Fr.  virelai — virer,  to  turn,  and 
0.  Fr.  Zat,  a  song.]  (Poetry.)  A  sort  of  ancient  French 
poem  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  two  rhymes. 

Vi'rent,  a.  [Lat.  virens.]  Verdant;  green;  fresh; 
flourishing  ;  not  withered  or  decayed  ;  as,  virent  leaves. 

Vi  res'eent,  a.  (Bot.)  Turning  green;  greenish; 
slightly  verdant. 

Vir'gate,  a.  [Lat.  virga,  a  twig.]  (Bot.)  Rod-shaped; 
twig-like  ;  as,  a  virgate,  stem. 

Virgil,  ( verjil ,)  Publius  Viroilius  Maro,  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  epic  poet,  was  B.  at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  B.c. 
70.  lie  received  a  learned  education,  studying  first  at  Cre¬ 
mona,  then  at  Mediolanum  (Milan);  and  is  said  to  have 
learned  Greek  from  Parthenius,  and  philosophy  from 
Syron  the  Epicurean.  The  small  estate  which  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father,  and  to  which  he  probably  re¬ 
tired  after  finishing  his  studies,  was  assigned  with  the 
neighboring  lands  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavian,  and  the 
poet  was  dispossessed.  But  through  the  influence  of  Asi- 
nius  Pollio  and  Mmcenas,  the  estate  was  restored  to  him  ; 
and  the  first  of  his  Eclogues  is  supposed  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  gratitude  to  Octavian.  V.  was  of  feeble 
health,  and  appears  to  have  led  for  the  most  part  a  pri¬ 
vate  retired  life;  some¬ 
times  at  Rome,  sometimes 
at  Naples  or  Tarentum. 

Horace  was  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and  with  him 
he  accompanied  Maecenas 
on  the  journey  to  Brun- 
dusiu.n,  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  satires  of  Horace. 

In  B.  c.  19,  Virgil  visited 
Greece,  and  meeting  Au¬ 
gustus  at  Athens,  set  out 
with  him  for  Rome.  But 
his  health,  long  failing,  at 
last  gave  way,  and  he  only 
lived  to  reach  Brundusi- 
um,  where  he  died  B.  c.  19. 

He  was  buried  on  the  road 
leading  from  Naples  to 
Puteoli,  where  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  as  his.  The 
principal  works  of  V.  are 
the  Bucolics,  (also  called 
Eclogues.)  the  Georgies,  and  the  JEneid.  The  Bucolics 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  be  his  earliest 
compositions.  He  took  Theocritus  for  his  model,  but  fell 
far  short  of  him  in  truth  to  nature  and  graphic  power. 
The  Georgies  are  didactic,  and  treat  of  agriculture  and 
its  relative  subjects.  They  are  the  most  finished  and  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  works,  in  the  Nineid  V.  imitates 
Homer  without  rivalling  him,  and  treats  very  learnedly 
of  ♦he  adventures  of  .Eneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
of  his  settlement  in  Latium.  With  the  ancient  legends 
he  associates  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  emperor,  his 
patron.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  V.  died  without 
revising  his  great  poem  ;  andfthat,  therefore,  the  .Eneid 
shows  rather  what  it  might  pave  been  than  what  it  was 
as  an  epic  poem.  The  works  of  V.  became  school-books 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  were  the  subject 


of  numerous  commentaries  in  after  times.  His  high 
place  in  mediaeval  times  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Dante  calls  him  his  master,  and  represents  him  as  his 
guide  through  the  invisible  world.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  V.  appeared  about  1469.  From  that  time  he 
has  been  edited  and  translated  by  scholars  of  nearly 
every  country  and  period. 

Virgil,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kane  co. 

Virgil,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cortland  co.,  40  m.  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Virgiliaii,  ( ver-jil' -,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Virgil. —  Resembling  the  style,  or  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Virgil. 

Virg'in,  (ver'jin,)  n,  [Fr.  vierge ;  Sp.  virgen,  from  Lat. 
Virgo,  virginus .]  A  female  pure  and  unpolluted;  a 
maid  or  maiden  ;  a  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man. 

(Astron.)  Same  as  Virgo,  q.  v. 

— a.  Pure;  untouched;  chaste;  fresh;  new;  unused; 
unsullied  or  uudefiled;  as,  virgin  ore. — Maidenly;  mod¬ 
est  ;  becoming  a  virgin ;  indicating  diffidence  or  mod¬ 
esty  ;  as,  virgin  blushes. 

Virginal,  (ver'jln-al,)  a.  [Fr.]  Relating,  or  belonging 
to  a  virgin. 

( Mus .)  An  instrument  of  music,  in  vogue  in  the  16th 
century,  resembling  the  harpsichord  species,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  string,  jack,  and  quill  to  each  note;  — 
probably  so  named  from  its  being  used  by  virgins  or 
maidens,  and  frequently  called,  plurally,  virginals. 

Vir'gin  Gorda,  in  the  British  VV.  Indies,  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  9  m.  long,  and  4  broad;  Lat.  18°  30'  N., 
Lon.  64°  14'  W. 

Virginia.  ( virjin'i-a ,)  a  Roman  virgin.  See  Appius. 

Virgin  ia,  an  E.  and  one  of  the  13original  Statesof  the 
American  Union,  lies  between  Lat.  36°  30' and  40°  38' 
N.,  and  Lon.  75°  10'  and  83°  43'  W.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  E.  by  the  last-named 
State  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S.  by  North  Carolina  and 
part  of  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  along  its  southern 
border,  about  425  m.;  mean  length,  350  m.;  extreme 
breadth,  205  m. ;  gross  area,  42,450  sq.  m. ;  land  area, 
40,125  sq.m.,  equal  to  25,680,000  acres. — General  Descrip¬ 
tion.  The  State  is  separated  from  West  Virginia  by  the 
Shenandoah  and  Alleghany  mountain-chains,  which  lat¬ 
ter  extend  also  through  the  S.W.  section  of  the  State, 
whose  extreme  limit  is  formed  by  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  separating  V.  from  Kentucky.  On  the  E. 
slopes  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State  is  a  low  outlying  range 
called  Bull  Run  Mountains,  separated  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  chain  by  spurs  of  low,  heavily-wooded  hills,  alter¬ 
nating  with  swamps  and  mountain  torrents.  The  Blue 
Ridge,  the  most  E. 
of  the  true  Appa¬ 
lachian  ranges, 
maintains 
throughout  its 
course  in  the 
State  a  more  near¬ 
ly  uniform  eleva¬ 
tion  than  either  of 
the  other  ranges. 

W.  of  this  chain 
lies  the  broad, 
beautiful,  and  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  with 
the  mountain 
range  of  the  same 
name  forming  its 
background.  This 
range,  presenting 
a  narrow,  well  defined  ridge  toward  the  central  and 
S.  portions  of  its  course,  in  the  N.E.  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
into  several  distinct  ridges.  The  highest  peak  in  V.  is 
White  Top  in  Grayson  co.,  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and 
next  in  altitude  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  (Fig.  159),  —  so 
celebrated  for  their  picturesque  surroundings, —  which 
attain  an  elevation  of  about  4,260  ft.  Tiie  E.  part  of  the 
State,  though  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  and  the  S.E. 
region  is  a  rolling  country,  with  extensive  swamps  in 
many  localities.  The  Valley  of  Virginia,  as  the  fertile 
tract  watered  by  the  Shenandoah  and  feeders  of  the 
James  is  called,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  State  is  plentifully  watered; 
having  as  its  principal  rivers  the  James,  Potomac  (form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  V.  and  Maryland),  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Rappahannock,  Rapidan,  York,  Elizabeth,  Nanse- 
mond,  Nottaway,  Blackwater,  Pamunkey,  Mattapony, 
and  the  N.  and  S.  Anna:  all  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic.  The  S.  part  of  the 
State  is  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  its  numerous  af¬ 
fluents;  and  by  the  Blackwater  and  Meherrin,  two  arms 
of  the  Chowan  :  these  main  streams  have  their  embou¬ 
chure  in  Albemarle  Sound.  N.  Carolina.  The  S.W. division 
of  V.  is  intersected  by  the  Ilolston  and  Clinch  rivers, 
and  their  branches  —  being  the  head-waters  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  sestuary  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  Hampton 
Roads  adjacent,  form  one  of  the  most  commodious  har¬ 
bors  on  the  N.  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  long  narrow  pen¬ 
insula,  called  the  E.  Shore,  of  Virginia,  and  comprising 
the  cos.  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  extends  from 
Lat.  38°  to  Cape  Charles,  and  forms  the  E.  point  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
ocean.  Along  the  seaboard  of  this  peninsula,  a  series  of 
sand-bars  or  spits  ofland,  with  occasional  narrow  sounds 
or  iidets.  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  as  also  does 
a  succession  of  shallow  reefs  or  islets,  situated  some  2  to 
10  m.  from  the  mainland,  and  in  some  places  connected 
with  it  by  extensive  sand-drifts.  The  shores  of  that 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay  within  the  limits  of  V.  are 


indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  inlets,  and  sounds, 
forming  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  drawing 
little  water,  and  abounding  in  shell-fish.  The  State  is 
prolific  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
character;  among  its  natural  curiosities  and  chief  points 
of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Bridge  t Fig- 
1916),  In  Rockbridge  co.;  Weir’s  Cave  in  Augusta  co.; 
Blowing  Cave  (which  sends  out  a  blast  of  cold  air  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  draws  in  air  in  winter);  flowing  and  ebbing 
springs,  &c. — Clim.  The  climate  of  the  E.  and  S.E.  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  is  hot,  with  malaria  in  the  swampy  river 
bottoms,  producing  bilious,  typhoid,  and  intermittent 
fevers ;  the  higher  regions  are  cold  in  winter,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  characteristic  climate  of  V.  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  pleasant  and  healthful. — Geol.,  Min.,  iL-c.  The  IS. 
portion  of  V.  is  composed  wholly  of  tertiary  sands,  clays, 
and  marls,  the  newer  pliocene  and  deposits  belonging  to 
the  present  epoch  being  found  along  the  borders  of  tl/ 
Chesapeakeand  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  while  further  inland, 
strata  of  the  miocene  group  emerge  from  beneath  these 
and  abut  against  the  highest  platform  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  the  E.  margin  of  which 
is  defined  by  a  line  connecting  the  lowest  falls  upon 
the  principal  rivers.  From  Petersburg  the  divergent 
line  between  the  two  formations  extends  S.S.W.,  leaving 
the  State  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Mecklenburg  co  Tlje 
miocene  marl  strata  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  the  E.  division  of  the  State,  abound  with  fossil  shells 
which  afford  fertilizing  material  in  abundance.  The 
metamorphic  belt  stretches  W.  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  widens  greatly  toward  the  S.,  extending  so  far  as 
Carroll  and  Grayson  cos.,  on  the  line  of  N.  Carolina. 
This  forms  the  metalliferous  belt  of  the  State,  produc¬ 
ing  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Strata  of  the  upper 
secondary  extend  in  two  parallel  and  narrow  belts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  course  of  the  Blue  Ridge  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  metamorphic  district ;  in 
this  section  lie  the  coal-beds  of  James  River,  which  are 
referred  to  the  oolite  period.  The  area  of  the  Vii  ginian 
coal-field  is  estimated  at  about  1,000  sq.m.  The  great 
valley  of  V.,  W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  extending  to  the 
North  Carolinian  frontier,  consists  chiefly  of  lower 
Silurian  rocks,  among  which  the  prevailing  limestones 
insure  a  fertile  soil.  Along  the  mountain  range  next 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  occur  the  many  and  celebiated 
medicinal  springs  of  Bath,  Rockbridge,  Montgomery, 
Augusta,  and  Rockingham  cos.  In  Washington  and 
Smyth  cos.,  on  the  N.  Branch  of  the  Holston  river, 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  salt  are  largely  distributed. 
Iron  ores  exist  in  great  abundance  along  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  are  extensively  mined,  as  are  also  the  ores  of  man¬ 
ganese,  ot  which  V.  supplies  about  two-thirds  the  whole 
product  of  the  U.  S.  Besides  these  mineral  products,  fire 
and  porcelain  clays,  fine  granite, slate, soapstone. sulphur, 
and  marble  are  found,  the  variegated  kinds  of  i  he  latter 
being  of  remarkable  beauty.  From  1830  till  1861  gold¬ 
mining  was  regularly  carried  on  in  V.,  and  from  $50,000 
to $100,000  annually  received  at  the  mint  from  this  State; 
but  the  working  has  not  been  found  remunerative,  and 
the  production,  steadily  declining,  is  now  very  consid¬ 
erably  reduced.  The  gold  belt  is  from  15  to  20  miles 
in  width,  and  thus  far  developed  in  Fauquier,  Cul¬ 
pepper,  Orange,  Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania 
cos.  Copper  is  also  found  in  the  lower  region,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  sulphurets  or  copper  pyrites. — Soil, 
Agric.,  &c.  The  soil  of  the  tide-water  region  of  V. 
presents  a  light  sandy  loam,  capable,  with  proper  care 
and  manuring,  of  producing  large  crops  of  fruit  and 
esculent  vegetables;  but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
impoverished  by  superficial  cultivation  without  rein- 
vigoration  by  manure,  and  many  estates,  once  highly 
cultivated  and  productive,  have  dwindled  away  to  mere 
wildernesses  of  scrub  and  small  timber.  These  lands  | 
are,  however,  readily  susceptible  to  reclamation  ;  the 
free  application  of  marl  and  gypsum  is  sufficient  in  two 
or  three  years  to  restore  them  to  a  condition  of  high 
productiveness.  In  the  basins  of  the  Potomac,  York, 
James,  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  great  quantities  of 
excellent  tobacco  are  raised.  The  valley  of  Virginia 
possesses  a  rich  soil,  admirably  suited  to  the  production 
of  cereals,  and  is  in  fact  the  granary  of  the  State. 
Much  of  the  mountainous  territory  remains  as  yet  un¬ 
cultivated,  some  of  it,  indeed,  being  incapable  of  til¬ 
lage ;  but  the  valleys  between  the  parallel  ridges  are 
generally  amply  irrigated,  and  yield  prolific  crops  if 
properly  tilled.  The  variety  ot  vegetation  native  to  the 
State  is  very  great,  ranging  from  semi-arctic  pines  and 
balsams  to  a  very  profitable  growth  of  semi-tropic  cotton. 
More  than  half  the  area  of  the  State  is  covered  by  wood¬ 
land,  hard  and  soft  woods  being  in  nearly  equal  propor¬ 
tion.  The  fauna  is  highly  varied,  including,  besides 
numerous  wild  animals,  a  great  variety  of  game  ami 
other  birds,  while  the  waters  of  the  State  are  rich  in 
edible  fish,  crustaceous  and  shell-fish.  Agriculture  is 
actively  pursued,  there  being  over  19,000,000  acres  in 
farms,  of  which  about  9,000,000  acres  are  improved,  j 
Indian  corn  is  the  leading  cereal,  the  yield  in  1895  be¬ 
ing  32,607,158  bushels.  In  its  tobacco  crop  V.  is  only 
exceeded  by  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  latter  State.  Of  the  improved  land,  about 
one-eighth  the  area  was  in  meadows,  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyaids,  the  remainder  being  under  tillage.  The 
unimproved  land  iu  farms  was  mainly  in  forest  and 
woodland,  though  a  considerable  percentage  was  iu 
abandoned  fields.  The  State  had,  in  1890,  127,600  farms, 
valued,  with  buildings  and  fences,  at  $254,4! 10,600,  the 
implements  and  machinery  being  valued  at  $6,593,688; 
the  live  stock  at  $33,404,281,  while  the  annual  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  all  farm  products  was  $42,244,458. 
Indian  corn  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  iu  the 


Fig.  2589.  —  seal  of  the  state. 
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tide-water  division  for  sale  and  in  other  divisions  for 
home  consumption.  It  is  justly  highly  esteemed  as 
food  for  mau  and  for  fattening  stock.  The  peanu‘  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  selling  crop  in  many  of  tht  east¬ 
ern  counties  where  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil  is 
suitable  to  its  cultivation.  The  production  of  this  crop 
has  greatly  and  rapidly  increased,  the  annual  product 
amounting  to  over  1,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  over 
$2,000,000  Cotton  forms  a  valuable  crop  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  counties,  where  the  season  for  its  development 
is  the  longest  and  the  soil  most  congenial.  The  oat 
crop  is  principally  consumed  at  home  as  provender  for 
stock.  Hay  is  raised  mainly  in  the  Piedmont  valley 
and  Appalachia  division,  where  it  grows  remarkably 
well.  It  can  also  be  grown  in  other  parts  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  where  the  soil  is  of  too  sandy  a  char¬ 
acter.  Here  the  pea  takes  its  place.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  constitute  a  very  large  and  increasingly  valuable 
item  in  the  products  of  the  tide-water  counties,  the  soil 
being  eminently  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  numer¬ 
ous  steamships  affording  cheap  aud  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  northern  markets.  In  the  tide-water 
division  also  the  oyster  business  gives  employment  to 
thousands  of  people. — Pol.  Div.  The  State  is  divided 


into  100  counties,  viz. : 
Accomac,  Dinwiddie, 

Lancaster, 

Prince  William, 

Albemarle, 

Elizabeth  City, 

Lee, 

Pulaski, 

Alexandria, 

Essex, 

Loudoun, 

Rappahannock, 

Alleghany, 

Fairfax, 

Louisa. 

Richmond, 

Amelia, 

Fauquier, 

Lunenburgh, 

Roanoke. 

Amherst, 

Floyd. 

Madison, 

Rockbridge, 

Appomattox, 

Fluvanna, 

Matthews, 

Rockingham, 

Augusta, 

Frauklin, 

Meckleuburg, 

Russell, 

Bath, 

Frederick, 

Middlesex, 

Scott, 

Bedford, 

Giles, 

Montgomery, 

Shenandoah, 

Bland 

Gloucester, 

Nausemoud, 

Smyth, 

Botetourt. 

Goochland, 

Nelson, 

Southampton, 
Spottsyl  vania, 

Bruuswiok, 

Grayson, 

New  Kent, 

Buchanan, 

Greene, 

Norfolk, 

Stafford, 

Buckingham, 

Greenville, 

Northampton, 

Surry, 

Campbell, 

Halifax, 

Northumberland 

Sussex, 

Caroline, 

Hanover, 

Nott-away, 

Tazewell, 

Carroll, 

Henrico, 

Orange, 

Warren, 

Charles  City, 

Henry, 

Page, 

Warwick, 

Charlotte, 

Highland, 

Patrick, 

Washington, 

Chesterfield, 

Isle  of  Wight, 

Pittsylvania, 

Westmoreland, 

Clarke, 

James  City, 

Powhatan, 

Wise, 

Craig, 

King  and  Queen, 

,  Prince  Edward, 

Wythe, 

Culpepper, 

King  George, 

Prince  George, 

York. 

Cumberland, 

King  William, 

Princess  Anne, 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  urban  centres  are  Rich¬ 
mond  (State  cap.),  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Staunton,  Alexandria,  Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  Winchester.  —  Govt,  and  Const.  The  execu¬ 
tive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor  (salary  $5,000), 
who  is  elected  by  popular  suffrage  for  4  years,  and  who 
is  ineligible  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The  Lieut.-gov- 
ernor  and  the  Attorney-general  (salary  $1,500  and  fees) 
are  also  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years.  The  other 
executive  officers  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  Second  Auditor,  Register  of  the  Laud 
Office,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  all  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
for  2  years,  and  receive  each  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  an¬ 
num.  The  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of  1880 
gives  to  V.  10  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
National  Congress,  and  12  electoral  votes.  By  the 
remodelled  constitution  drafted  in  1868,  and  ratified  by 
both  houses  on  the  8th  of  Oct.  in  the  same  year,  the  14th 
and  15tli  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
adopted  as  modifications  of  the  former  State  constitution 
of  1851.  According  to  the  revised  law,  therefore,  it  is 
enacted  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  21  years 
of  age  and  upward,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  12  months,  and  of  the  county,  city.or  town  in  which 
he  shall  offer,  three  months  preceding  any  election, shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
people  at  such  election,  with  certain  exceptions  in  cases 
of  persons  from  whom  political  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  late  war  have  not  been  removed.  In  most  respects, 
judicial  administration  in  V.  assimilates  with  that  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union- — Manuf.  In  1860,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  V.  produced 
manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  $88,368,824. 
There  were  59,591  hands  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  goods,  to  whom  819,644.850  were  paid  in 
wages.  This  is  a  small  result  as  compared  with  the 
great  manufacturing  States.  The  leading  item  of 
manufacture  is  tobacco;  iron  comes  next ;  then  cotton, 
lumber,  wooden-ware  and  furniture,  woollens,  sumac, 
paper,  leather,  zinc,  lead,  jute,  acids,  fertilizers,  lime, 
paper  boxes,  etc.  Openings  for  new  manufacturing 
enterprises  are  inviting,  especially  in  the  following 
lines:  Pig-iron  from  native  ore  by  use  of  coke,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  in  the  U.  S.,  now  brought  to  the  ore- 
beds  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  R.  R.  and  other 
lines  just  completed,  or  to  be  soon  so.  Steel-rail  from 
iron  of  best  quality  ;  engines  for  the  system  of  roads  cen¬ 
tring  in  the  State  ;  cotton  into  fabrics,  on  account  of 
access  of  raw  material,  cheap  labor,  abundant  water¬ 
power,  and  healthy  locality ;  also,  cotton-seed  oil,  por¬ 
celain  wares  from  Kaolin;  with  abundant  cheap  fuel 
and  clays  needed  for  manufacture;  sulphuric  acid  from 
iron  pyrites  found  in  abundance  on  railroad  lines ;  fire¬ 
bricks' for  furnaces,  cupolas,  and  coke-ovens,  etc.,  from 
clays  of  best  quality,  and  finding  good  demand  at  kilns 
for  home  consumption;  woollen  fabrics;  jute  aud  ra¬ 
mie  fabrics,  the  plants  growing  to  perfection  on  the 
soil  of  river-bottoms  and  second-low  grounds.  Markets 
for  all  above  enumerated  are  very  accessible  from  any  of 
the  railwav  centres  and  by  steamship  lines  north  and 
south. — Edtic.  The  system  is  as  complete  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  thickly-settled  sections  as  in  any  other 
State,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  Sparsity  of  population 
in  many  sections  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  primary 


schools.  The  University  of  Virginia,  located  near  Char- 
lotteville,  Albemarle  co.,  is  supported  byau  annual  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  State  and  other  endowments.  The 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  number  about 
350,000.  —  History.  This  State  —  the  *•  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,”  and  “  Mother  ot  Presidents,”  as  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  and  popularly  styled  —  was  the  first  of  the 
American  colonies  settled  by  the  English,  who  founded 
a  plantation  on  the  N.  bank  of  James  River,  1607.  under ! 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Company  of  Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers.  (See  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  and  Smith 
(John).)  In  1609,  the  London  Company  became  reor¬ 
ganized,  and  received  a  territorial  grant  covering  a 
tract  of  country  200  m.  N.,  with  an  equal  distance  S.  of  I 
Old  Point  Comfort,  aud  W.  to  the  Pacific.  The  govern¬ 
ing  council,  by  the  terms  of  this  charter,  were  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Company’s  council  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  appointed  Lord  Delaware  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  he  arrived  thither  in  1610.  The  settlement, 
after  passing  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  ultimately 
became  prosperous,  owing  to  the  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  mother  country  — men  generally  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  stamp,  who  obtained  crown-grautsof,  or  purchased, 
large  estates,  and  thus  became  progenitors  of  families 
representing  what  has  been  termed,  iu  modern  times, 
the  “  true  Virginian  stock.”  In  1637,  the  laws  of  the 
colony  were  revised  aud  consolidated,  and  from  A  Per¬ 
fect  Description  of  Virginia ,  published  in  London  in 
1649,  we  find  its  then  population  set  down  as  consisting 
of”  15,000  Euglish,  and  300  good  negro  servants.”  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  begun  by  the  early  settlers,  had 
by  this  time  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  im¬ 
portance;  about  30  ships  coming  yearly  to  trade.  In  1641 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor,  and  being 
a  staunch  royalist,  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the  home 
parliament.  The  colony  remained  fixed  in  its  loyalty  to 
the  royal  cause  until  1652,  when  an  English  fleet,  sent 
out  by  Cromwell,  compelled  the  submission  of  the  loyal¬ 
ists,  and  brought  about  the  supercession  of  Berkeley  as 
governor  by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Bennet,  a  Puri¬ 
tan  settler  in  Maryland.  At  this  time,  aud  since  1619,  V. 
possessed  a  legislative  body  of  her  own,  called  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  which  retained  its  powers  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1775.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Sir 
William  Berkeley  was  reinstated  in  his  govt. ;  the  legal 
code  of  the  colony  was  again  revised  in  1662,  the  Church 
of  England  re-established,  and  severe  laws  were  passed 
against  “  Nonconformists,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists.” 
Iu  1671,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  “  40,600,  including 
2,000  black  slaves  and  6,000  Christian  servants,  of  whom 
about  1,500  were  imported  yearly,  principally  English  ” 
The  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  convicts.  About 
this  time,  the  shipment  of  tobacco  (the  only  exportable 
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commodity)  was  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  hhds. 
of  350  lbs.  each.  A  patent  of  Charles  II.,  making  a 
grant  of  the  colony  to  two  of  his  favorites,  Lords 
Arlington  and  Culpepper,  and  the  heavy  exaction  of  j 
taxes  by  Governor  Berkeley,  brought  about  an  insur¬ 
rection,  known  as  “Bacon’s  Rebellion.”  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  with  difficulty.  On  the  death  of  Berkeley,  in  1677, 
Lord  Culpepper  was  declared  governor,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  In 
1689,  the  colony  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne.  In  1705. 
by  legal  statute,  slaves  were  declared  to  be  real  estate.  I 
In  1698,  W'illiamsburg,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of 
William  III.,  became  the  cap.  of  the  colony.  In  1754, 
during  the  war  which  broke  out  against  the  French  on 
the  Ohio,  Geo.  Washington  made  his  first  appearance  in 
history.  V.  opposed,  in  concert  with  the  other  colonies, 
the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  of  1764-5,  but  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  which  met  in  ] 
New  York  in  the  last-named  year.  The  Virginian  legis-j 


lature,  in  1769,  passed  a  renewed  remonstrance  against 
the  measures  passed  for  the  taxation  of  the  colonies, 
upon  which  the  governor,  Lord  Botetourt,  dissolved  the 
assembly.  The  merchants  and  planters,  however,  neu¬ 
tralized,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  this  dissolution  of 
their  representative  body  by  entering  into  a  non-impor¬ 
tation  agreement,  shutting  out  home-imports  to  the 
amount  of  over  $3,000,61)0.  Iu  March,  1773,  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  R.  II.  Lee,  passed  certaiu  patriotic  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  was  the  cause  of  again  subjecting  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  dissolution  at  the  hands  of  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  the  Earl  ofDunmore.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  colonists  and 
certaiu  bodies  of  Indians,  commanded  by  Logan  (q.  v.) 
and  other  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
savages.  Iu  1775,  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
English  executive  and  the  colonists,  and  Norfolk  was 
bombarded  by  Lord  Duumore,  in  1776.  In  the  same  year 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proposed  in  the 
Continental  Congress  by  the  Virginia  delegates  under 
instructions  from  the  colonial  convention.  Iu  1779  the 
British  Gen.  Matthews  destroyed  Norfolk,  took  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Gosport,  and  burnt  or  captured  all  the 
vessels  then  in  the  James  aud  Elizabeth  rivers.  In  Jan., 
1781,  Gen.  Arnold  captured  and  burned  Richmond,  and, 
later  in  the  year,  the  greater  part  of  E.  Virginia  was 
sacked  by  Gens.  Cornwallis  and  Phillips,  entailing  a  loss 
to  the  colonists  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  property.  The 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Oel.  19, 1781, 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war.  A  convention  of 
States,  called  for  by  V.  in  May,  17S6,  led  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  constitution,  June  25,  1788.  In  1784  V  had 
ceded  to  the  national  govt,  her  claim  to  lands  N.W.  of 
the  Ohio,  founded  on  the  grant  in  the  charter  to  the 
Virginia  Company  in  1619,  reserving  to  herself  her 
tracts  S.  of  the  Ohio,  and  bounty  lands  N.W.  of  that 
river.  From  this  time  forward  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  V.  maintained  a  predominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  seven  occupants  of  the 
presidential  chair,  at  different  times,  having  hailed  from 
the  “  Old  Dominion.”  Shortly  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  an  ordinance  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Union  passed  the  legislature,  April  17.  1861, 
by  a  majority  of  33  votes.  V.  then  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  battle-ground  of  the  war,  and  bore  more  heavily 
than  any  other  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  the 
brunt  of  the  war.  The  100th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  troops 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  united  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  forces,  which  virtually  ended  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  was  celebrated  at  Yorktown  under  national 
and  State  auspices  in  October,  1881.  The  programme 
of  the  celebration  covered  several  days,  during  which 
(the  18th)  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to 
be  raised  at  national  expense  at  the  scene  of  the  sur¬ 
render  at  Yorktown.  Pop.  (1890)  1,655,980,  of  whom 
635,858  were  colored ;  (1897)  estimated  at  1,750,000. 

Vi rgi il  ia  City,  in  Montana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Madison  co..  50  m.  N.E.  of  Dillon  nearest  R.  R. 
station  on  Union  Pac.  R.  R.)  In  a  rich  gold-mining 
region  ;  Lat.  45°  N.,  Lon.  111°  45'  W.  Pop.  (1897 )  1,000. 

Virginia  City,  in  Nevada,  a  city,  cap.  of  Storey  co., 
on  the  E.  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  6,205  feet  above  the 
sea,  15  nt.  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City.  It  grew  rapidly,  un 
account  of  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity,  but 
afterward  declined,  the  population  falling  front  10,917, 
in  1880,  to  about  5,700,  in  1897. 

Virginia  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  group  of  abt. 
100  islands,  occupying  a  space  100  m.  long,  and  20  wide, 
between  Lat.  18°  5'  and  18°  50'  N„  Lon.  64°  10'  and  65° 
40'  \\ .  Of  these.Great  Britain  owns  about  50,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Jost 
Van  Dyke,  Guano  Isle,  Beef  and  Thatch  Islands,  Prickly 
Pear,  Camanas,  Cooper’s  Salt,  and  St.  Peter's ;  St. 
Thomas.  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and  others,  belong  to 
Denmark;  and  Culebra,  with  several  other  islets,  to 
Spain.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  l*rod.  Sugar, 
cotton,  molasses,  rum,  tobacco,  salt,  ginger,  turmeric, 
pimento,  indigo,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Climate,  varia¬ 
ble,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Only  J^th  are  inhab¬ 
ited.  The  U.  1.  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1404. 

Vir'jfen  i-jen)  River,  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  rises 
at  the  S.  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  flows  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Coloradu  near  Lat.  35°  30'  N. 

Virginity,  (rer-jln'i-U,)  n.  [Fr.  virginite,  from  Lat. 
virginitas.]  Maidenhood;  quality  of  a  virgin  ;  state  of 
having  had  no  carnal  know  ledge  of  man. 

Vir  gin  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  68  m.  E  of  Harrisburg. 

Vir'gO.  n.  [Lat.,  the  virgin.]  ( Astron .)  One  of  the  12 
zodiacal  constellations,  or  signs,  being  the  6th  in  order, 
beginning  with  Aries.  Virgo  is  usually  represented  with 
an  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and  is  hence  called  Segnum 
Cereris.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  the  22d  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  constellation  Virgo  contains  one  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Spica  Virginis. 

Vir'gnlate,  u.  Wand-shaped. 

Vir’gnle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virgula. ]  A  comma.  (R.) 

Virides'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  viridis,  green.]  ( Bot.) 
Greenish. 

Virid  ity.  Vir'idness.  n.  [Fr.  viridiU,  front  Lat. 
viriditas — riven,  to  be  green  or  verdant.]  Verdure; 
greenness:  the  color  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Virile,  ( vi'ril  or  r  ir'il.)  a.  [Fr.  riril ;  Lat.  v  ini  is  mas¬ 
culine,  manly,  —  mr,  a  man.]  Belonging  to  the  mate 
sex;  pertaining  to  man,  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the 
word;  as,  virile  maturity.  —  Masculine,  in  distinction 
from  puerile  or  feminine  ;  as,  virile  strength. 

Viril'ity,  n.  [Fr.  virilite;  Lat.  virilitas]  Manhood; 
quality  of  being  viril-  ;  state  of  the  male  sex  which  has 
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arrived  to  the  maturity  or  strength  of  man,  and  to  th» 
power  of  procreation. — The  procreative  power. 

Viro'qua,  or  Varoqua,  in  Wisconsin,  a  fine  city  and 
township,  cap.  of  Vernon  co.,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Lacrosse. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,630. 

Virtu,  ( vir-too ',)  (frequently  written  Vertu,)  n.  [It. 
virtu ,  virtue.]  A  love  of  the  fine  arts;  or,  a  taste  for 
curiosities,  hijontry,  specimens  of  rococo,  &c. — Objects  of 
art  or  antiquity  considered  collectively — such  as  fill 
museums  aud  private  collections. 

Virtual,  (vert'yu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  virtuel,  from  Lat.  virtue.] 
Having  virtue;  potential ;  possessing  the  power  of  act¬ 
ing,  or  of  visible  efficacy  without  the  material  or  sensi¬ 
ble  part;  as,  a  virtual  intention  of  tiie  mind.  —  Being 
in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact;  as,  Bismarck  is  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Germany. 

Principle  of  virtual  velocities.  {Math.)  The  law  that 
two  forces  are  in  equilibrium  when  they  are  in  the  in¬ 
verse  ratio  of  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  points  to 
which  they  are  applied,  estimated  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  forces  respectively  act.  —  Virtual  focus.  {Opt.) 
The  point  from  which  rays,  having  been  rendered  di¬ 
vergent  by  reflexion  or  refraction,  appear  to  issue. — 
Virtual  moment  of  a  force.  {Dynamics.)  The  product  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  multiplied  by  the  virtual  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  point  of  application.  —  Virtual  velocity. 
(Afrc.'i.)  The  velocity  which  any  point  of  a  body  in  equi¬ 
librium  would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant 
of  its  motion,  if  that  equilibrium  were  disturbed. 

Virtually,  adv.  In  a  virtual  manner;  by  means  of 
some  virtue  or  influence,  or  the  instrumentality  of 
something  else;  in  efficacy  or  effect  only,  not  in  fact. 

Virtu  e,  (vert'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  rertu;  It  .virtu;  Lat.  virtus, 
virtutis,  from  vir,  a  man.]  Acting  power;  energy,  phys¬ 
ical  or  moral,  which  works  some  good  effect;  strength; 
force;  efficacy;  as,  the  virtue,  of  a  medicinal  herb. — 
That  assemblage  of  qualities  which  constitutes  a  true 
man ;  excellence,  or  that  which  constitutes  value,  merit, 
or  worth.  —  Moral  goodness  See  Ethics. —  Any  partic¬ 
ular  moral  excellence  or  estimable  quality ;  as,  the 
virtue  of  sobriety.  —  Female  chastity ;  virginity;  purity; 
as,  she  sets  herself  up  as  a  paragon  of  virtue. 

{Fine  -Arts.)  An  order  of  angels,  generally  represented 
in  works  of  art  in  complete  armor,  bearing  peunons 
and  battle-axes;  in  many  ancient  paintings  the  V  are 
depicted  as  armed  females  overcoming  their  opposite 
Vices,  (q.  v.)  The  V.  are  14  in  number :  viz.,  Liberty, 
Honor,  Promptitude,  Fortitude,  Concord,  Friendship, 
Majesty,  Health,  Security,  Faith,  Prayer,  Praise,  Power, 
and  Religion. 

Cardinal  virtues.  See  Cardinal. 

Theological  virtues ,  the  three  virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  —  In  or  by  virtue  of,  by  authority  of;  through 
the  force  or  efficacy  of;  as,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Vir'tueless,  a.  Wanting  in  virtue;  vicious. 

VIrtuos'ity,  n.  State  or  characteristics  of  a  virtuoso; 
artistic  feeling ;  aesthetic  cultivation ;  sentimentalism. 

Virtuo'so,  n.;  Eng.  pi.  Virtuosos;  It.pt.  Virtuosi.  [It., 
from  virtu,  a  love  of  excellence.]  A  lover  of  virtu ;  a 
person  skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music;  or, 
a  person  who  is  a  connoisseur  in  antiquities,  curiosities, 
bijoutry,  rococo,  &c. 

Virtuo'soship,  n.  The  pursuits  or  practices  of  a 
virtuoso. 

Virtuous.  < virt'yu-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  v ertueux.]  Having,  or 
partaking  of  virtue;  morally  good;  actingin  conformity 
to  the  moral  law;  practising  the  moral  duties,  and  ab¬ 
staining  from  vice;  acting  in  consonance  with  the  di¬ 
vine  law;  excellent  in  moral  principles;  righteous; 
blameless  ;  good;  as,  a  virtuous  life,  a  virtuous  mind.  — 
Potent;  efficacious;  possessing  special  power  or  efficacy; ! 
having  peculiar  operative  properties;  as,  virtuous  herbs. 
{Dryden.)  —  Chaste;  pure;  unpolluted;  as,  a  virtuous 
woman. 

Vir'tuously.  adv.  In  a  virtuous  manner;  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  moral  or  divine  law,  or  with  duty  or  right¬ 
eousness;  as,  a  child  who  has  been  virtuously  educated. 

Vir'ulence,  Vir'uleucy,  n.  [Fr.  virulence ,  from 
L.  Lat.  virulentia .]  Quality  of  being  virulent;  that 
quality  or  characteristic  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  doing  injury;  malignancy;  acrimony; 
venomousness:  as,  the  virulence  of  cholera.  —  Acerbity 
or  acrimony  of  mind  or  temper ;  malignancy  of  dispo¬ 
sition;  extreme  causticity  or  bitterness;  as,  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  animosity. 

Vir'uleut,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  virulentus  —  virus.] 
Full  of  poison  or  deadly  virus;  extremely  venomous; 
potent  in  doing  injury;  as,  the  virulent  bite  of  a  cobra- 
di-capello. — Malignantly  hostile;  bitter  or  rancorous  in 
animus  or  enmity ;  as,  a  virulent  attack  upon  a  person’s 
character. 

Vir'u  lently,  adv.  In  a  virulent  or  acrimonious  manner. 

Vi'rus,  n.  (Lat.,  a  slimy  or  poisonous  liquid.]  {Med.) 
Active  or  contagious  matter  of  an  ulcer,  pustule,  &c. — 
The  special  agent  in  transmitting  contagious  disease; 
as,  the  virus  of  small-pox. 

— Hence,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  animus,  spirit,  or  drift  of 
that  which  is  injurious;  as,  the  virus  of  jealousy. 

Vis,  n.  [Lat.]  Power,  force,  strength. 

Vis  inertias.  (1)  The  propensity  of  nature  to  remain  in 
its  natural  condition,  whether  of  motion  or  rest,  and  to 
resist  change.  (2)  Inertness;  supineness;  inactivity,  as  of 
the  mind. —  Vis  insita.  the  power  or  innate  force  essen¬ 
tially  residing  in  any  body,  and  by  which  it  endeavors 
to  preserve  its  present  state,  whatever  that  be. —  Vis  viva. 

{ Mrc.h . )  The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  estimated  by  fo.rce; 
the  distance  to  which  the  body  goes— in  distinction  from 
vis  mortua.  or  dead  force. —  Vis  vitalis.  {Physiol.)  Vital 
force  or  vigor.  —  Vis  motrix,  motive  or  moving  force. 

Visa,  n.  aud  v  a.  [Fr.]  See  Vis£. 


Visage,  ( vlz'aj ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  visagium  falsum, 
a  mask.]  The  look,  face,  aspect,  or  countenance  of  a 
person,  or  of  other  animals;  —  principally  applied  to 
human  beings  ;  as,  a  lean  and  melancholy  visage. 

Visaged,  {vXz'ujd,)  a.  Having  a  face,  visage,  or  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Visa'lia,  in  California,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Tulare 
co.,  abt.  200  ni.  S.E.  of  Stockton. 

Vis-a-vis.  (viz-a-ve',)  n.  [Fr.,  face  to  face.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  fronts,  or  is  face  to  face  with,  another; 
as,  a  lady  was  my  vis-a-vis  in  the  quadrille. — A  carriage 
which  enables  two  persons  to  sit  opposite  to  each  other. 

Viscera,  (vis-se'rah,)  n.  [Lat.  pi.  of  viscus,  visceris,  an 
eutrail.J  ( Anal .)  The  contents  of  the  three  great  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body:  the  brain,  e.g.,  is  the  viscus  of  the 
crauium,  the  heart  one  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  stomach  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen. 

Vis'ceral,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  visceralis .]  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  viscera. 

Visclier’s  Ferry,  (vish'erz,)  in  New  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Saratoga  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Viscid,  ( vis'sid ,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  viscidus,  clammy,  from  vis- 
cum .]  Having  the  qualities  of  birdlimo;  glutinous  ; 
sticky;  tenacious;  adhering  closely,  and  having  a  ropy 
consistency ;  not  readily  separating ;  as,  gum  is  a  vis¬ 
cid  substance. 

Vlscid'ity,  n.  [It.  visciditii.]  Quality  of  being  viscid 
or  sticky;  glutinousness ;  tenacity ;  as,  the  viscidity  of 
soft  soap.  —  That  which  is  ropy  or  viscid;  viscous  con¬ 
cretion. 

Visconti,  {vis-kon-te.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Lombardy,  which  rose  to  sover¬ 
eign  rank  in  northern  Italy  in  the  13th  century,  and 
was  equally  distinguished  by  the  share  it  took  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  it  rendered  to  literature  and  science.  The 
name  V.  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vice-comites,  and  at 
first  was  merely  the  title  of  an  office,  hut  it  gradually 
became  a  family  surname,  though  when  it  came  to  he 
applied  to  this  family  authentic  history  fails  to  explain. 
The  power  of  the  V.  began  in  1277,  when  Ottone  V.,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  vanquished  his  popular  opponents 
headed  by  Martino  della  Torre,  and  became  perpetual 
Lord  of  Milan.  In  1441,  Filippo-Maria  V.  engaged  the 
services  of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  whom  he  gave  his  nat¬ 
ural  daughter  Bianca  in  marriage;  and  on  his  death  in 
1447,  the  V.  family  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Sforza  in 
the  lordship  of  the  Milanese.  See  Sforza. 

Viscount,  (vi'kount.)  n.  [Fr.  vicomte;  It.  viscnnte; 
Pg.  viscoride,  from  Lat.  vice-cnmes.]  Originally,  an  earl’s 
substitute,  acting  as  sheriff  of  a  county  ;  now,  especially 
in  England,  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm,  next  in 
rank  below  an  earl,  and  above  a  baron  — Also,  the  degree 
of  rank  of  nobility  borne  by  such  individual;  as,  to  create 
a  viscount. 

Viscountess,  ( vVkount-es ,)  n.  [Fr.  vicomtesse;  Sp. 
vizcondesa .J  The  wife  of  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of  the 
fourth  rank  of  nobility. 

Vis'countship,  Viscounty,  n.  [Fr.  vicomte.]  The 
quality,  rank,  degree,  or  office  of  a  viscount. 

Viscos'ity,  Vis'cousness,  n.  [Fr.  viscosite,  from 
L.  Lat.  viscosilas.]  Quality  of  being  viscous ;  glutinous¬ 
ness;  viscidity;  tenacity;  that  quality  of  soft  sub¬ 
stances  which  makes  them  adhere  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
parted;  as,  the  viscosity  of  pitch. 

Viscous,  ( vis'kUs ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  viscus,  birdlime.] 
Glutinous;  clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tenacious ;  vis¬ 
cid;  having  a  ropy  consistence. 

Vis'cousness,  n.  Same  as  Viscosity,  q.  v. 

Vis'cus,  n.  fLat.]  (Anat.)  See  the  plural  Viscera. 

Vis'cuui,  n.  [Lat.J  {Bot.)  A  gen.  oftheord.  Lovanthace.se. 
V.  album  is  the  common  Mistletoe,  which  is  parasitic 
on  many  trees,  as  willows,  thorn,  limes,  elms,  oaks,  firs, 
and  apple-trees.  The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Druids.  The  fruit 
is  a  viscid  pulp,  which  is  employed  for  making  birdlime. 

Visit,  (t> e-zd',)  Visa,  n.  [Fr.  pp.  of  viser  =  Lat.  videre,  to 
see.]  An  indorsement  of  a  passport  in  certain  countries 
of  the  European  continent,  permitting  the  bearer  to 
proceed  on  his  journey. 

— v.  a.  To  examine  and  indorse,  as  a  passport. 

Viseu,  (ve'sai-oo,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Beira,  47 
m.  S.E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  1,076. 

Vishnei-Volotchok,  ( vish'ne-vo-lot-chok ,)  a  town 
of  Russia,  govt,  of  Tver,  on  the  Tsna,  230  m.  S.E.  of  St. 
Petersburg;  pop.  10,120. 

Vish'nu.  [Sansk.J  {Hind.  Myth.)  See  IIindooism. 

Visibility,  Vis'ibleness.  n.  [Fr.  visibility,  from 
Lat.  visitnlitas .]  State  or  quality  of  being  visible  or 
perceptible  to  the  eye ;  state  of  being  discoverable  or 
apparent;  perceivableness;  exposure  to  view. 

Visible,  (viz'i-bl.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  visibilis.]  Per¬ 
ceivable  by  the  eye;  perceptible;  discovered  to  the  view; 
as,  a  visible  object.  — Apparent;  palpable;  open;  con¬ 
spicuous;  as,  I  noticed  a  visible  change  in  bis  manner 
toward  me. 

Visibly,  (viz'-,)  a.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Vis'ijjotlis,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  See  Goths. 

Vision,  (vizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  visio.]  (Op¬ 
tics  and  Physiol.)  The  faculty,  sense,  or  act  of  seeing. 
See  Eye,  Light,  and  Sight. 

—Anything  which  is  the  object  of  sight.— Particularly,  a 
mental  or  optical  delusion :  something  imagined  to  be 
seen,  but  not  real;  a  spectre;  a  phantom;  an  appari¬ 
tion  ;  a  revelation  from  God ;  an  appearance  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  something  supernatural  or  prophetic;  as  “The 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision .”  ( Shaks .) — Hence,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fancy ;  something  imaginary  or  ideal ;  as,  the 
visions  of  a  dream. 


Arc  of  V.  ( Astron .)  The  arc  which  measures  /be 
sun’s  distance  below  the  horizon,  when  a  star  or  a  plan.d 
before  hid  by  its  rays,  begins  to  be  visible.  Thus,  the 
arc  of  vision  for  Jupiter  is  about  10°.  —  Beatific  or  in¬ 
tuitive  vision.  ( Theol .)  That  visiou  which  the  faithful 
enjoy  in  heaven.  —  Direct  vision.  (Opt.)  That  vision 
which  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  direct  rays.  —  Field 
of  vision,  field  of  sight  or  view.  —  Reflected  vision,  that 
which  is  produced  by  rays  reflected  from  mirrors.  —  Re¬ 
fracted  vision,  that  which  is  refracted  by  lenses  or 
prisms. 

— v.  a.  To  dream ;  to  see  in  vision  ;  as,  “  visioned  terrors.” 

Vis'ioual,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vision.  [Scott. 

Yis'iouariuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  visionary. 

Vis'ionary,  a.  [Fr.  visionnaire .]  Affected  by  visions, 
or  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  receive  imaginative  im¬ 
pressions;  given  to  reverie  ;  us,  a.  visionary  thinker. — 
Imaginary;  not  real;  chimerical;  possessing  no  solid 
basis  or  substantial  foundation  ;  as,  a  visionary  project. 

— n.  One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed.  —  One  who 
forms  imaginary  or  impracticable  designs  or  schemes; 
one  who  is  confident  of  success  in  a  project  deemed  by 
others  to  be  vain  and  fanciful. 

Visit,  ( viz'it ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  visiter,  from  Lat.  visitare,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  viso,  from  video,  to  see.]  To  see  frequently  or 
habitually;  to  go  or  come  and  see;  to  attend;  as,  a 
physician  visits  his  patients.  —  To  go  or  come  to  see  for 
inspection,  examination,  correction  of  abuses,  &c. ;  as,  a 
bishop  visits  his  diocese,  an  inspector  visits  those  persons 
or  books  which  are  placed  in  his  charge.  —  Hence,  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  scriptural  sense,  to  send  good  or  evil  on  judi¬ 
cially;  as, "  God  visit  thee  in  good  things.”  Judith  xiii.  20. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  going  to  see  others ;  to  keep  up  the 
interchange  of  civilities  and  salutations;  as,  a  round  of 
visiting. 

— n.  Act  of  visiting;  act  of  going  to  see  another,  or  of 
calling  at  his,  or  her,  house;  a  going  to  see,  or  attending 
on ;  as,  a  visit  of  courtesy,  condolence,  or  congratula¬ 
tion  ;  a  visit  to  Europe ;  a  physician  makes  many  visits. — 
Act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect;  visitation ;  as,  the  visit 
of  a  government  commissioner. 

Right  of  visit.  (International  Law.)  See  Search. 

Vis'i table,  a.  That  may  be  visited  or  inspected. 

Visitant,  n.  One  who  visits;  a  visitor. 

Visitation,  (viz-it-a’ shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
visitatio.]  Act  of  visiting,  or  state  of  being  visited ;  ac¬ 
cess  for  inspection  or  investigation;  as,  the  visitation  of 
a  sanitary  commission.  —  Good  or  evil  dispensed  by  God, 
generally  the  latter;  retributive  infliction. 

(Law.)  Act  of  a  superior  or  superintending  officer  or 
officers,  who  visit  a  corporation,  college,  church,  hospi¬ 
tal,  or  other  institution,  to  examine  into  its  affairs,  and 
see  that  its  laws  and  observances  are  duly  carried  out; 
as,  parochial  visitation. 

(Ec cl.)  A  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  re¬ 
ligious  community  founded  originally  in  Savoy,  in  1610, 
and  in  1808  established  in  the  U.  States,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  The  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady. 

Visitatorial,  a.  An  improper  rendering  of  Visito- 
rial,  q.  V. 

Vis'iter,  n.  A  visitor. 

Vis'iting.  a.  Authorized  to  visit  and  inspect;  as,  a 
visiting  committee. 

— n.  Act  of  going  to  see,  or  attending  ;  visitation. 

Vis'itor,  n.  [Fr.  visiteur.]  One  who  comes  or  goes  to 
see  another,  as  in  civility  or  friendship;  as,  to  receive 
visitors.  —  A  person  officially  authorized  to  visit  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  institution,  (see  Visit,  §  International  Law,) 
to  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  belonging  thereto 
are  properly  carried  out ;  as.  the  visitor  of  a  college. 

Visne,  (veen,)  n.  Same  as  Venue,  q.  v. 

Yis'or,  Viz  or,  (also  Visard,  Vizard,)  n.  [Fr.  visiere, 
from  Lat.  visus,  video,  to  see.]  The  movable  and  perforated 
face-guard  of  a  helmet,  through  which  the  wearer  sees. 
— Hence,  a  mask  or  head-covering  to  disfigure  and  dis¬ 
guise;  as,  “Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair (Spenser.) 
— The  peak  or  fore-piece  of  a  cap. 

Visored,(tH2,erd,)a.  Wearing  a  visor,  masked;  disguised. 

Vis'ta,  7i.;  pi.  Vistas.  [It.,  sight,  from  Lat.  videre,  to 
see.]  A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  betweea 
rows  of  trees;  —  hence,  the  trees  or  other  things  that 
form  the  avenue;  any  distant  view  through  or  between 
intervening  objects. 

Vis'ta,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester  co., 
120  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Vis'tula,  (Ger.  Weichsel,)  a  river  of  N.  Europe,  rises  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria]  Silesia,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.E.  through  Poland,  then  N.W.  through  E.  Prussia, 
passing  Cracow,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities,  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  whicti,  called  the  Noya,  and  an¬ 
other,  the  Old  Vistula,  enters  the  Frisclie-Haff  N.W.  of 
Elbing;  while  the  other,  or  main  stream,  which  preserves 
the  name  of  V.,  turns  westward,  and  enters  the  Baltic  at 
Dantzic.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  at  530  m. 

Visual,  ( vizh'yu-al ,)  a.  [Fr.  visuel ;  It.  visuale,  from 
Lat.  isus,  video.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or 
vision;  used  in  sight;  serving  as  the  instrument  of  see¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

V.  angle.  (Opt.)  The  angle  at  which  an  object  is 
viewed. —  V.  ray,  that  beam  of  light  which  impinges  on 
the  eye  from  the  object  observed. —  V.  Hone.  ( Persp .) 

A  cone  whose  vertex  forms  the  point  of  sight. —  V.  plane, 
any  plane  which  passes  through  the  point  of  sight. —  V. 
point,  that  point  in  the  horizontal  line  where  the  visual 
rays  focus. 

Visualize,  (viz’yu-al-iz,)  v.  a.  To  render  visual,  (r.) 

Vita'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Vine  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Berberales.  Diag.  Regular,  symmetric^ 
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flowers,  axile  placentae,  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and 
anthers  opening  longitudinally.  —  They  are  shrubby 
plants,  usually  climbing,  with  simple  or  compound 
leaves,  which  are  opposite  below  and  alternate  above; 
flowers  small,  green  ;  activation  of  petals  induplicate; 
ovary  superior,  with  a  very  short,  simple  style  and 
stigma;  fruit  a  nuculanium;  seeds  few;  embryo  erect, 
in  horny  albumen.  There  are  probably  8  genera,  in¬ 
cluding  some  260  species,  which  are  exclusively  natives 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  See  Vitis. 

Vi  tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitalis  —  vita  (for  victo),  life.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  life,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table;  as,  vital  powers.  —  Containing  life;  animate; 
living;  as,  vital  heat.  —  Necessary  to  life;  contributing 
to  existence;  as,  vital  air.  —  Being  the  seat  of  life,  or 
that  on  which  life  depends;  as,  vital  parts  of  the  body. 

—  Essential;  very  necessary;  highly  important:  as.  a 
subject  of  vital  consequence.  —  So  disposed  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  living; —  a  Latiriism.  (r.) 

Vital  statistics,  statistics  having  reference  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life,  with  its  attendant  circumstances. 

Vi'talism,  (-im,)  n.  (Physiol.)  The  doctrine  which 
ascribes  every  function  of  the  organism  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  or  force. 

Vital'ity,  n.  [Fr.  vitalite ;  L.  Lat.  vitalitas ,  from  vita, 
life.]  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  vital ;  act  of 
living  ;  the  principle  of  animation  or  of  life.  See  Life. 

Vitalization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  vital¬ 
izing. 

Vi  talize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vitalise}-.]  To  give  vitality  to ;  to 
infuse  life;  to  furnish  with  the  vital  or  animate  princi¬ 
ple;  as,  vitalised  blood. 

Vitally,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life.  —  Es¬ 
sentially;  necessarily. 

Vi'tals,  n.  pi.  Vital  parts;  parts  of  animal  bodies  es¬ 
sential  lo  life.  —  Hence,  the  part  essential  to  life,  or  to 
a  sound  or  whole  state ;  as,  repudiation  of  the  public 
debt  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  a  nation’s  credit. 

Vitfheg-da,  (ve-cheg'da,)  a  river  of  Russia  which  trav¬ 
erses  the  govt,  of  Vologda,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina,  12 

m.  W.  of  Solvitchegodsk,  after  a  IV.  course  of  380  m. 

Vitebsk',  or  Vitepsk',  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe, 

cap.  of  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Dwina,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Viteba,  389  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Manitf.  Woollens  and  leather. 

Vitelline,  (vit'el-lin,) n.  The  albumen  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs. 

— a.  [Lat.  vilellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vitel'lius,  Aulus,  a  Roman  general,  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Germany  at  the  time  Vespasian  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Jews,  a.  d.  69.  About  the  time  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Rome,  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  at  Alexandria, 
and,  on  the  latter  arriving  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
hostile  army,  V.  was  put  to  death. 

Vitel  lus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Physiol.)  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

(Bot.)  The  sac  of  the  amnios  in  a  thickened  state, 
and  forming  a  case  within  which  lies  the  embryo. 

Viterbo,  ( ve-lair'bo ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  at  the’  base  of 
Mont  Cimino,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  41  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Rome.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well-paved,  and 
some  of  its  churches  are  rich  in  works  of  art.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  Etruscan  League,  and,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  thecapital  of  thePatrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  one  of  its  public  squares  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  humiliated  himself  before  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Pop. 
15,400. 

Vi'tex,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  order  Verbenacese.  The  Chaste  tree,  V.  agnus  cas- 
tus,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean, 
derives  its  name  from  the  practice  of  Grecian  matrons 
to  strew  their  couches  with  its  leaves,  especially  during 
the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  in  order  to  banish  impure 
thoughts. 

Vitiate,  ( vish’T-at ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vicier,  from  Lat.  vitio, vi- 
tiatus,  from  vitium,  fault,  defect,  blemish  ]  To  make 
faulty;  to  injure;  to  spoil;  to  mar;  to  taint;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  to  stain ;  to  injure  the  substance  or  quality  of,  so 
as  to  impair  and  render  defective;  as,  a  vitiated  taste. 

—  To  render  of  no  force  or  validity;  to  make  void;  to 
deprive  of  efficacy,  wholly  or  in  part;  as,  fraud  vitiates 
a  contract. 

Vitiation,  (vlsh-l-d'shun,)  n  [L.  Lat.  vitiatio.]  Act 
of  vitiating,  or  state  of  being  vitiated;  depravatiou; 
corruption  ;  a  rendering  invalid ;  as,  vitiation  of  the 
bodily  constitution,  the  vitiation  of  a  policy  of  insurance. 

Vitios  ity,  n.  [Lat.  uittositas.]  Quality  of  being  vi¬ 
cious.  (R.) 

Vi'tioiis,  Vi'tionsly,  Vi'tionsness,  a., adv.,  and 

n.  Same  as  Vicious,  Viciously,  Viciousness. 

Vitim,  (vi-teem',)  a  river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Vitim- 

Steppe,  S.E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  govt,  of  Irkoutsk,  and 
joins  the  Lena  in  Lat.  59°  15'  N.,  Lon.  112°  E.,  after  a 
N.N.E.  course  of  900  m. 

Vi'tls,  n.  [Lat.,  a  vine.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Vitacete.  All  the  species  are  climbers,  furnished  with 
tendrils  opposite  the  leaves,  as  in  the  Grape-vine,  the 
leaves  of  some  being  simple,  and  either  undivided  or 
variously  lobed,  and  those  of  others  compound.  Their 
small  greenish  flowers,  whose  sexes  are  very  frequently 
found  on  different  plants,  are  dispersed  in  panicles  set 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  well-known  Grape-vine,  or  com¬ 
mon  Wine  Grape,  V.  vinifera,  is  naturalized  in  nearly  all 
temperate  climates,  but  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous 
to  this  country.  No  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
possesses  more  interesting  attributes,  and  is  cultivated 
with  greater  care,  than  the  common  vine.  By  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  sports  into  endless  varieties,  differing  in  the  form, 
color,  size,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  in  respect  to  the 
hardiness  of  its  constitution.  In  N.  England  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  garden  and  as  a  dessert 


fruit;  but  there  are  extensive  vineyards  in  the  Middle  and  i 
Western  States,  for  the  production  of  wine.  The  vinej 
is  propagated  by  cuttings.  Varieties  without  end  may 
be  raised  from  the  seed,  which  will  bear  fruit  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  —  There  are  several  species  of  vines,  which 
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grow  wild  and  bear  grapes  abundantly  in  N.  America, 
but  they  are  generally  inferior  to  V.  vinifera.  Of  late 
years,  however,  good  varieties  have  been  obtained,  by 
careful  cultivation,  from  V.  labrusca,  V.  vulpina  (Fig. 
2591),  V.  testivatis,  and  others.  See  Oidium,  Wine,  Ca¬ 
tawba  Wine,  &c. 

Vi  t  re,  (veet'ra,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ile-et-Vilaine, 
on  the  Vilaine,  20  m.  E.  of  Rennes.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
canvas,  and  linen.  Pop.  9,850. 

Vit'reo-elec'lric,  a.  (Physics.)  Containing  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  excited  by 
rubbing  glass. 

Vit'reous,  a.  [Fr.  vitreux,  vitri;  Lat.  vitreus,  from 
vitrum,  glass  or  wood.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
derived  from,  glass;  as,  vitreous  electricity.  —  Resem¬ 
bling  glass;  as,  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of  glass;  as,  vitreous  particles. 

Vitreous  electricity.  See  Electricity.  —  Vitreous  hu¬ 
mor.  (Anat.)  See  Eye. 

Vi'treousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vitreous. 

VII  res'cence,  (- tres'sens ,)  n.  Quality  of  being  vitres-  j 
cent;  glassiness. 

Vitres'eent,  a.  [From  Lat.  vitrum,  glass.]  Susceptible 
of  being  formed  into  glass;  tending  to  become  glass. 

Vitres'cible,  a.  That  may  be  vitrified. 

Vitrifac'tion,  n.  [See  vitrify.]  Act,  process,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat. 

Vi  t  ri  factu  re,  (fdkt'yur.)  n.  [From  Lat.  vitrum,  glass, 
and  facere,  to  make.]  The  manufacture  of  glass  and 
ceramic  wares. 

Vitrifi'able,  a.  That  may  be  vitrified. 

VI  t'riforni.  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  glass. 

Vit'rify,  v.a.  [Fr.  vitrifier,  from  Lat.  viti-um,  glass, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  or  convert  into  glass. 

— v.  n.  To  become  glass. 

Vitri'na,  n.  [From  Lat.  vitrum,  glass.]  (Min.)  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  gasteropods,  with  ovate,  thin,  glossy, 
and  fragile  shells.  They  greatly  resemble  youug  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genus  Helix,  from  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  never  being  umbilicated  or  perforated. 

Vit'riol,  n.  [Fr., from  Lat.  vitrum.]  (Chem.)  A  term 
applied  by  old  writers  to  crystallizer!  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  green  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  were  afterwards  called  blue  vitriol  and  white  vitriol. 
See  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Vit'riolate,  Vit'riolize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into 
vitriol. 

Vitriol'Ic,  a.  [Fr. vitriolique.]  Pertaining  to,  having 
the  qualities  or  characteristics  of,  or  obtained  from  vit¬ 
riol  ;  as,  vitriolic  acid  (oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid). 

Vit'riolizable,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  a 
vitriol. 

Vitriolization,  (-za'sh un,)  n.  Vitriolation ;  act  of 
vitriolizing,  or  state  of  being  vitriolized. 

Vitru'vian  Scroll,  w.  [From  Vitruvius.]  (Arch.)  A 
decorative  enrichment,  consisting  of  convoluted,  undu¬ 
lating  ornamentation,  which  is  very  fanciful  and  varied  ; 
—  it  frequently  occurs  in  friezes  of  the  composite  order. 

Vitruvius,  Marcus  Pollio,  (vi-troo'vi-us,)  a  writer  on 
architecture,  who  flourished  under  Julius  Csesar  and 
Augustus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  H.  at  Formiae,  in 
Campania.  His  celebrated  work,  De  Architectura,  is  a 
compendium  of  the  works  of  various  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  first  printed  about 
1480,  has  passed  through  very  numerous  editions,  and 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Italian. 

Vitry-le-Francois,  (ve'tre-le-frong-swah',)  a  fortified 


I  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Marne,  19  m.  S.S.E.  of  Chalona 

I  Manuf.  Hosiery,  leather,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  9.078. 

Vit'ta,  w. ;  pi.  VlTTjE.  [Lat ,  a  fillet.]  (Bot.)  One  of 
the  narrow  fistulas  or  channels  lodged  in  the  coat  of  the 
fruit  of  umbellifers,  and  containing  oil. 

Vit'tate,  a.  [From  Lat.  vitta,  a  ribbon.]  (Bot.)  Striped, 
after  the  manner  of  a  ribbon. 

Vitto'ria,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Alava, 
27  m.  S.  ofBilboa.  Manuf.  Brass  and  iron  goods,  ebony 
articles,  leather,  candles,  and  linen.  The  French  were 
here  defeated  by  the  allied  English,  Spanish, and  Portu¬ 
guese,  unuer  the  Dukeof  Wellington  in  1813%.  Pop.  16,500. 

Vitto'ria.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.'of  Syracuse, 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Modica;  pop.  12,100. 

Vit'uline,  a.  [  From  Lat.  vitulus,  a  calf  ]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  calf  or  to  calves,  or  to  veal. 

Vitu'perate,  v.  a.  [Lat  vitupero,  vituperatus  —  vi¬ 
tium,  a  fault,  a  vice,  aud  paro,  to  place  in  order.]  To 
find  fault  with ;  to  attribute  blame  or  reproach  to;  to 
censure  ;  to  load  with  abuse  or  reviling. 

Vituperation,  n.  Blame;  ceusure  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  overwhelming  abuse  or  reproaches. 

^  it  Imperative,  a.  Containing  vituperation ;  convey¬ 
ing  blame  or  censure. 

Vitu'perati  vely,  adv.  Abusively  ;  with  vituperation. 

Vitii'perator.  n.  One  who  practises  vituperation. 

Vivace,  (ve-vd'cha,)  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which, 
affixed  to  a  movement,  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  executed 
by  the  performer  in  a  brisk  or  lively  manner. 

Vivacious,  (vi-vd'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  vivace;  Lat.  vivax, 
vivacis,  from  vivo,  to  live  ]  Long-lived ;  tenacious  of 
life.  (R.)  —  Lively;  active;  brisk;  full  of  spirit  or  ani¬ 
mation  ;  sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct ;  gay ;  as,  a  vi¬ 
vacious  talker. 

Vi va'ciously,  adv.  With  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit. 

Vivac'ity,  Viva'ciousness.  n.  [Fr.  vivaciU;  Lat. 
vivacitas.]  Tenacity  of  life;  power  of  living,  (r.)  — 
Sprightliness  of  temper  or  behavior;  life;  spirit;  ani¬ 
mation;  vim;  verve;  air  of  life  and  activity,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  countenance ;  as,  vivacity  is  sometimes 
carried  to  levity.  f 

Vi  valid  iere,  (ve-vong -de-air1,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  sut¬ 
ler,  or  a  woman  who  serves  soldiers  with  refreshments 
on  the  march,  or  in  the  field,  and  also  affords  succor  to  the 
wounded ;  —  they  are  generally  attached  to  French  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry. 

Vivarais,  (ve'va-rai,)  an  old  territory  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone,  now  comprised  in  the  depts. 
of  Ard&che  aud  Haute- Loire. 

Viv'ary,  n.  [Lat.  vivarium,  from  virus,  vivo,  to  live.] 
A  place  for  keeping  or  rearing  living  animals,  as  a 
pond,  a  park,  a  warren,  &c. 

Viva  Voce,  (vi-vah  vo'sa.)  [Lat.]  By  word  of  mouth; 
orally;  with  the  living  voice;  as,  a  communication  ren¬ 
dered  viva  voce. 

Vive,  (veve’,)  v.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vivere,  to  live.]  Live; 
long  live;  hurrah  to;  —  used  in  an  exclamatory  sense ; 
as,  rive  le  roi !  long  live  the  king! 

Vivero,  (ve'vai-ro,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Lugo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  I.androva  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Manuf. 
Earthenware,  linen,  and  quiltings.  Pop.  5,170. 

Viver'ridse,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  vtverra,  a  ferret.]  ( Zool .)  A 
family  of  carnivorous  mammals,  of  which  the  genus 
Viverra,  comprising  the  true  Civets,  is  the  type.  The 
characters  of  the  Civet  tribe  are  three  premolars  above, 
and  four  below;  two  tolerably  large  tubercnlate  mo¬ 
lars  above,  one  tuberculate  and  one  sectorial  molar  be¬ 
low;  the  tongue  beset  with  firm  papillas ;  claws  more  or 
less  retracted  ;  a  large  anal  scent-gland  and  pouch.  See 
Civet. 

Vivers,  Vivres,  (ve'vers,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Victuals; 
viands ;  provisions. 

Vives,  (revs,)  n.  pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  horses, 
generally  happening  to  young  horses  while  at  grass, re¬ 
sembling  the  strangles,  but  more  particularly  seated 
in  the  glands  and  kernels  under  the  ears. 

Viv'iail,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Waseca  co., 
abt.  22  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mankato . 

Vi  viania'ccic,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Malvales.  Diag.  Free  stamens,  no  disk,  seeds 
with  albumen,  a  curved  embryo,  permanent  petals,  and 
ribbed  calyx.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  inhabiting 
Chili  and  S.  Brazil. 

Viv’ianite,  or  Blue  Iron-Ore,  n.  (Min.)  A  native 
hydrated  phosphate  of  iron,  composed  of  28-75  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  42  27  protoxide  of  iron,  and  28-98 
water.  It  occurs  in  very  long  oblique  prisms,  frequently 
reniform  and  globular,  also  earthy  and  incrusted.  The 
color,  which  varies  from  pale-green  to  indigo-blue,  be¬ 
comes  darker  on  exposure 

Viv'id,  a.  [Fr.  vivide,  from  Lat.  vividus  —  vivo,  to  live.] 
Bright;  strong:  glowing;  animated;  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  life  or  freshness;  as,  the  vivid  blue  of  an 
Italian  sky.  —  Lively  ;  gay  ;  sprightly ;  painting  in 
glowing  colors, or  forming  brilliant  and  salient  images; 
as,  a  vivid  fancy. 

Vivid'ity,  n.  Vividness,  (r.) 

Viv'id ly.  adv.  In  a  vivid  manner. 

Viv'idness.  n.  Quality  of  being  vivid. 

Vivif'ic,  Vivif'ical,  a.  [Fr.  vivifique.]  Enlivening; 
reviving;  reinvigorating;  giving  life. 

Vivif'icate.  v.  a.  [Fr.  vivfier,  from  Lat.  vix-ificare — 
atum .]  To  vivify  ;  to  give  life  to.  (R.) 

Vivifica'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  viet/icafto.]  Act  of  vivi¬ 
fying.  or  state  of  being  vivified. 

Viv  ify,  t.  a.  [Fr.  xyivifier ;  late  Lat.  vimfico  —  virus, 
alive,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  alive;  to  endue 
with  life:  to  animate. 

Vivip'arous,  a.  [Lat.  virus,  alive,  and  pario.  I  bring 
forth.]  (Zool.)  Noting  animals  which  bring  forth  their 
young  developed  and  alive,  aud  commonly  extricated 
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from  the  egg  coverings;  ns  all  the  mammalia,  many 
reptiles,  as  the  viper  or  viviper,  some  fishes,  anil  numer¬ 
ous  invertebrate  animals.  In  its  restricted  sense,  the 
term  signifies  that  mode  of  generation  in  which  the 
choriou,  or  external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a  vas¬ 
cular  adhesion  with  the  uterus;  and  hence,  only  the 
placental  mammalia  are  truly  viviparous,  the  rest  being 
termed  ovo-viviparous. 

(Bot.)  Producing  living  shoots  or  suckers;  as,  a 
viviparous  plant. 

Vi  visec'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virus,  alive,  and 
sectio,  a  cutting.]  The  dissection  of  a  living  animal, 
with  a  view  to  physiological  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments. 

Vixen,  ( vik'sn ,)  n.  [A.  S.Jixen,  a  she-fox.]  Properly,  a 
fox’s  cub  of  either  sex. — A  sharp,  cross,  snappish,  bitter, 
froward,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman ;  a  virago  ;  a 
termagant;  as,  a  two-legged  vixen. 

Yix'enisll,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  vixen; 
as,  a  vixenish  temper. 

Viz.  A  contraction  of  Videlicet,  q.  v. 

Viz'ard,  Visard,  n.  A  mask;  as,  a  grotesque  vizard. 
See  Visor. 

Vizagapatam',  a  city  of  British  India,  cap.  of  a  dist., 
on  the  Coromandel  coast;  Lat.  17°  42'  N.,  Lon.  83°  24' 
E.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Vizier,  ( viz’eer ,)  n.  [Fr.  vizir ;  Ar.  wezir,  waztr,  a  bearer 
of  burdens.]  The  title,  in  various  Oriental  countries,  of 
a  minister  and  councillor  of  state.  In  Turkey,  the 
councillors  of  state  who  sit  in  the  Divan,  generally  8  in 
number,  are  styled  viziers  ;  and  the  chief  among  them, 
vizier-azem,  rendered  by  Western  nations  Grand- Vizier 
(or  prime-minister],  is  the  highest  temporal  dignitary  in 
the  empire. 

Vizzine,  (vit-se'ne,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of 
Catania,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Catania;  pop.  9,850. 

Viaardingen.  ( vlar'ding-en ,)  a  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  Meuse,  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rotterdam ;  pop. 
7,975. 

Vladimir,  ( vlad-i-meer ',)  in  European  Russia,  a  city, 
the  cap  of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Kliasma,  112  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Moscow;  pop.  8,250.  —  Also,  a  town  of  the 
govt,  of  Volhyuia,  on  the  Lui,  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Kovel ; 
pop.  6,050. 

Vlad'imir,  (the  Great,) Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Sviatoslav,  who  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Novgorod,  from  which,  however,  he  was  driven 
by  Yaropolk,  his  brother.  In  979  he  returned  to  Nov¬ 
gorod,  with  a  large  body  of  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
took  prisoner  and  put  to  death  Yaropolk,  and  established 
himself  at  Kiev  as  Grand-Duke  of  Russia.  In  988  he 
established  Christianity,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church,  in  his  dominions,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  introducing  civilization  among  his  subjects.  D. 
near  Kiev,  1015. 

Vo'cable,  a.  [Lat.  v ocabulum.]  A  name;  a  word;  a 
term;  particularly,  a  phrase  taken  in  the  sense  of  its 
consisting  of  certain  sounds  or  letters,  irrespective  of  its 
meaning. 

Vocab'nlary,  n.  [Fr.  vocahulaire,  from  Lat.  vocabu- 
lum,  a  word.  |  A  list  or  collection  of  the  vocables  or 
words  of  a  language,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  defined  or  explained ;  a  word-book,  dictionary,  or 
lexicon,  whether  of  a  whole  language,  or  of  any  special 
or  technical  branch  of  lingual  science.  —  Sum-total  of 
phraseology ;  stock  of  words  employed ;  as,  a  copious 
vocabulary. 

Voeab'ulist,  n.  A  compiler  or  expositor  of  words  or 
phrases;  a  lexicographer. 

Vocal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocalis  —  vox,  vocis,  a  voice.] 
Possessing  a  voice  or  utterance  ;  as,  “  Mincius,  crowned 
with  vocal  reeds.”  (Milton.)  —  Uttered  or  modulated  by' 
the  voice;  as,  vocal  melody. — Sonant;  sonorous;  spoken 
with  intonation  and  resonance;  pertaining  to  the  voice 
or  speech;  —  used  with  reference  to  certain  articulate 
sounds. 

Vocal  cords  or  ligaments.  (Anal.)  See  Larynx. — 
Vocal  music,  that  music  which  is  made  by  the  voice,  as 
distinguished  from  instrumental  music;  hence,  airs  or 
tunes  set  to  words  for  performance  by  the  human  voice. 
—  Vocal  tube.  (Anal..)  The  part  of  the  air  passages 
above  the  superior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including 
the  passages  through  the  nose  and  mouth. 

Vocal'ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  vocalis.]  Consisting  of  the  voice, 
or  vowel  sounds;  as,  the  Gaelic  is  a  vocalic  language. 

Vo'calism,  (-izm,)  n.  The  practice  of  exercising  the 
vocal  organs. 

Vo'calist,  n.  A  vocal  musician;  a  singer;  especially, 
a  public  singer  distinguished  by  superior  powers  of 
voice: — opposed  to  instrumentalist. 

Voeal'ily,  Vo'calness,  n.  [  Lat.  vocalitas.]  Quality 
of  being  vocal,  sonant,  or  utterable. 

Vocaliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  vocalizing;  also,  formation 
and  emission  of  vocal  sounds. 

Vo'calize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vocaliser.]  To  form  into,  and 
utter  by,  the  voice;  to  make  vocal,  sonant, or  resonant; 
as,  to  vocalize  the  breath.  —  To  practise  singing  on  the 
vowel  sounds.  • 

Vo  cally,  adv.  In  a  vocal  or  voiceful  manner;  verbally. 

Voca'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocatio  —  voco,  vocatus, 
to  call.]  A  calling,  citing,  bidding, or  summoning;  call; 
inducement;  especially,  designation  or  destination  to  a 
particular  state  or  profession.  —  Hence,  employment; 
calling:  occupation;  trade;  profession;  business;  as, 
versatility  of  genius  finds  many  vocations. 

(Theal.)  A  calling  by  the  will  of  God.  or  a  dispensation 
of  heavenly  grace:  as,  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles  under 
the  gospel. 

Vo'cative,  a.  [Fr.  vocatif ;  Lat.  vocativus,  from  voco, 
uocutns.j  Relating  to,  or  employed  in,  calling  or  ad¬ 


dress; —  expressed  of  that  case  of  the  substantive,  pro¬ 
noun,  or  adjective,  to  which  a  person  or  thing  has  appli¬ 
cation. 

— n.  (Gram.)  The  fifth  case  or  state  of  nouns  in  the 
Latin;  or,  the  case  in  any  language  in  which  a  word  is 
placed  when  a  person  is  addressed;  —  the  so-called  case 
of  exclamation  or  invocation.  In  strictness ot  speech  it 
is  not  a  case  at  all,  and  as  having,  therefore,  no  case 
ending,  it  represents  simply  the  root  of  the  word,  on 
which  the  several  cases  are  formed  by  means  of  pronomi¬ 
nal  suffixes. 

Vochya'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Sapindales.  Diag.  Complete,  unsymuietricai,  very  ir¬ 
regular  flowers,  naked  petals,  anthers  opening  longi¬ 
tudinally,  3  carpels,  and  winged  seeds.  —  They  consist 
of  trees  or  shrubs  from  tropical  America,  often  of  great 
beauty.  Little  is  known  of  their  properties,  beyond  the 
hardness  of  the  timber  which  some  of  them  supply. 

Vocif'erate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  vociferer  ;  Lat.  vociferor,  voci- 
feratus  —  vox,  vocis,  and  fero,  to  carry.]  To  carry  up  or 
raise  the  voice ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  cry  loudly  ;  to  shout ;  to 
call  out  with  vehemence. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice;  as,  to  vociferate  abu¬ 
sive  language. 

Vociferat  ion,  (-sifer-d-shun,)  n.  Act  of  vociferating ; 
vehement  utterance  of  the  voice  ;  a  shouting ;  a  loud, 
sonorous  outcry. 

Vociferous,  a.  Clamorous;  making  a  loud  outcry  ; 
shouting. 

Vociferously,  adv.  In  a  vociferous  manner. 

Vociferousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  vociferous. 

Vocule,  (vok'yul,)  n.  [Lat.  vocula,  dim.  of  vox,  voice.] 
A  short  or  weak  utterance;  a  faint  or  feeble  sound,  as 
that  heard  on  separating  the  lips  in  pronouncings,  t,  or 
k.  — Rush. 

Vodi'na,  or  Vode'na,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Roumelia,  45  in.  N.W.  of  Salouica.  Manuf.  Cottons 
and  woollens. 

Vog’hera,  ( vo-gai'ra ,)  a  town  of  N  W.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Alessandria,  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria;  pop.  12,200. 

Vog'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  uranium, 
lime,  and  copper,  which  occurs  in  green  scales  having 
a  pearly  lustre. 

Vogue,  (vog,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  rowing  of  a  ship,  from  It.  vogdre, 
to  row  =Ger.  wogen,  to  wave,  fluctuate,  vibrate.]  The 
fluctuation  of  usage  or  fashion;  temporary  mode,  custom, 
habit,  or  practice;  popular  reception  for  the  time;  way 
or  fashion  adopted  by  people  at  any  particular  time;  re¬ 
pute; —  used  now  invariably  as  part  of  the  term  in 
vogue ;  as,  Anglophobia  has  of  late  years  been  in  vogue  in 
this  country. 

Voice,  (vois,)  n.  [Norm,  voce;  Fr.  voix  ;  from  Lat.  vox, 
vocis,  a  voice,  kindred  with  voco,  to  call.]  (Physiol.) 
Sound  intoned  and  modulated  by  the  organs  of  speech. 
In  most  air-breathing  vertebrate  animals,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  made  for  the  production  of  sound  in 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  many  ani¬ 
mals  the  sound  thus  produced  admits  of  being  variously 
modified  and  altered, —  to  the  greatest  extent  in  man, 
so  as  to  constitute  speech.  V.  and  sound,  however,  are 
different  things,  and  depend  upon  different  parts  of  the 
human  organism  ;  the  former  being  produced  in  the 
larynx,  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  tongue  and  mouth.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  is  produced  by  the  inferior 
laryngeal  ligaments  or  vocal  cords,  which  are  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  currents  of  expired  air  impelled  over 
their  edges.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  elastic 
tissue,  which  enables  them  to  vibrate  like  tense  mem¬ 
branes,  and  are  likewise  so  attached  to  the  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  larynx  that  they  can  be  made  tense  either 
by  the  depression  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  towards  the 
cricoid  by  means  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  or  by  the 
retraction  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  moved 
backwards  by  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  approximated  by'  the 
posterior  arytenoid.  (See  Larynx.)  F'or  the  deepest 
notes,  the  vocal  cords  are  much  relaxed  by  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  thyroid  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages; 
for  the  middle  notes  of  the  natural  voice,  the  cords  are 
neither  relaxed  nor  stretched,  but  in  a  medium  state; 
while  the  higher  notes  are  produced  by  the  lateral  com¬ 
pression  of  the  cords,  and  narrowing  the  space  between 
them  by  means  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  and  also 
by  increasing  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  Voice  is 
of  three  kinds:  —  1.  Monotonous,  in  which  the  notes 
have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch,  as  in  ordinary  speaking ; 
2.  Discordant,  or  the  successive  transition  from  high  to 
low  notes,  and  vice  versa;  and,  3.  Musical,  in  which 
each  sound  has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations, 
and  accords  with  others, as  in  singing.  The  first  of  these 
constitutes  the  speech  voice,  the  last  the  song  voice. 
Vocal  sounds  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants, 
the  former  being  continuous  tones  modified  by  the  form 
of  the  aperture  through  which  they  pass  out;  while  in 
sounding  consonants,  the  breath  suffers  a  more  or  less 
complete  interruption  in  its  passage  through  parts  an¬ 
terior  to  the  larynx. 

— Language;  words;  expression:  manifestation  of  feeling 
or  opinion  ;  as,  “  Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his 
church.”  (Fell.)  —  A  vote  or  suffrage;  opinion  or  choice 
expressed  ;  as,  he  was  elected  by  the  vote-'  of  the  people. 
— Command;  precept;  dictate;  —  generally  in  a  scrip¬ 
tural  sense;  as,  “  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord.” 

(Gram.)  A  particular  mode  of  inflecting  or  conjugat¬ 
ing  verbs  ;  as,  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

— v.  a.  To  regulate  the  tone  of;  to  adapt  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  sounds  or  tones,  as  the  pipes  of  an 
organ. 

Voiced,  (voist.)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice. 

Voice'ftil.  a.  Vocai;  possessing  a  voice;  as,  voiceful  birds. 

Voiceless,  a.  Having  no  voice ;  silent. 


Void,  a.  [It.  vuoto;  Fr.  vide, empty.]  Empty;  not  occupied 
with  any  visible  matter ;  vacant ;  as,  “The  earth  was  with¬ 
out  form  and  void.”  (1  Gen.  ii.) — Unsupplied  ;  destitute; 
free  ;  clear ;  wanting ;  as,  a  person  void  of  common  sense. 
—  Unoccupied  ;  not  filled  ;  without  an  incumbent ;  as,  a 
dignity  for  many  years  void. — Without  legal  or  binding 
force  ;  null ;  insufficient  to  produce  its  effect ;  not  being 
effectual  to  conveyor  maintain  a  right,  or  to  be  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  parties;  as,  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
void. —  Vain;  unprofitable;  lacking  substantiality;  un¬ 
real  ;  as,  an  image  void  and  lifeless. 

(Law.)  Of  no  legal  force  or  efficacy  whatsoever. 

— n.  A  vacuum  ;  empty  space. 

— v.  a.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant ;  to  quit ;  to 
leave  ;  as,  to  void  a  chamber.  —  To  evacuate;  to  throw, 
eject,  or  send  out;  to  emit;  as,  to  void  urine,  to  void 
one’s  rage  upon  an  object.  —  To  annul  or  nullify;  to  va¬ 
cate  ;  to  render  of  no  validity  or  effect ;  as,  to  void  the 
performance  of  a  promise. 

— v.  n.  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated.  (R.) 

Void  able,  a.  That  may  be  voided,  emitted,  or  evac¬ 
uated. 

(Law.)  That  may  be  annulled  or  made  void ;  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  adjudged  void,  invalid,  or  of  no  force  or 
efficacy ;  as,  a  voidable  decree. 

Void'ance,  (-ans,)  n.  Act  of  voiding  or  of  emptying. 
Void'ed,  j».  a.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary 
when  it  is  pierced  through,  so  that  the  field  which  it 
overlies  appears,  leaving  only  the  outer  edge  of  the  or¬ 
dinary,  e.  g.,  a  saltier,  chevron,  &c.,  voided. —  Voided  per 
cross,  signifies  when  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  through  which  the  field  in  like  man¬ 
ner  appears. 

Void'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  voids,  vacates,  or 
annuls. 

Void'ing',  n.  Act  of  the  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
voids.  —  That  which  is  voided;  a  scrap;  a  fragment;  a 
shred ;  a  remnant. 

—p.  a.  Receiving  that  which  is  evacuated  or  ejected. 
Yoid'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  void. 

Voir  dire,  (vwahr  deer.)  [0.  Fr.,  to  utter  the  truth, 
from  L.  Lat.  verum  dicere.]  (Law.)  A  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  witness  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  com¬ 
petent.  When  a  witness  is  supposed  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  cause,  the  party  against  whom  he  is  called  has  the 
choice  to  prove  such  interest  by  calling  another  wit 
ness  to  that  fact,  or  he  may  require  the  witness  pro¬ 
duced  to  be  sworn  on  his  voir  dire,  as  to  whether  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  case  or  not;  but  the  party  against 
whom  he  is  called  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  recourse 
to  both  methods  to  prove  the  witness’s  interest.  If  the 
witness  answers  he  has  no  interest,  he  is  competent,  his 
oath  being  conclusive  ;  if  he  swears  he  has  au  interest, 
he  will  be  rejected. 

Voiron,  (vwoi’rawng,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Isere, 
on  the  Morge,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Manuf.  Iron 
and  steel  goods,  canvas,  and  paper.  Pop.  9,351. 
Yoiture,  (vwoi’toor,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  veliere,  rectum.] 
In  France,  a  carriage  or  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind. 
Voitnre,  Vincent,  a  French  wit  and  poet,  b.  at  Amiens, 
1598.  He  became  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Gaston, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1634,  and  D.  1648.  lie  wrote  verses  in  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Italian  ;  but  his  letters  are  the  chief  basis  of 
his  literary  reputation,  and  in  their  day  they  were  ex¬ 
travagantly  admired. 

Vo  lant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volans,volure,  to  fly.]  (Her.) 
Represented  flying,  or  with  the  wings  spread  out,  as  if 
flying  :  —  said  of  a  bird  ;  as,  an  eagle  volant. 
Volan'te,  n.  [Sp  ]  A  large,  heavy  kind  of  curricle, 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Yol'atile,  a.  [Fr.  volutil ;  Lat.  volatilis,  flying,  winged, 
from  volo,  volare,  to  fly.]  Capable  of  evaporating  or 
wasting  imperceptibly  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
an  aeriform  state,  as  hartshorn,  ether,  musk,  Ac. ;  as, 
a  volatile  substance.  —  Airy;  brisk;  buoyant;  lively; 
gay  ;  full  of  spirit  or  animation  ;  —  hence,  fickle  ;  apt  to 
change;  characterized  by  levity  or  whimsicalness;  as,  a 
person  of  volatile  temper. 

Volatile  alkali.  (Chem.)  See  Ammonia. —  Volatile  oil. 
See  Essential  Oil. 

Yol  at  ilon oss.  Volatil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  volatility.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  volatile;  character  of  being 
capable  ol,  or  disposed  to,  exhalation  or  evaporation ; 
that  property  of  a  substance  which  has  a  tendency  to 
rise  and  float  in  the  air,  and  thus  to  be  dissipated ;  as, 
the  volatility  of  mercury.— Levity  ;  liveliness ;  airiness ; 
buoyancy  of  temper  or  disposition  ;  sprightliness  in  an 
extreme  degree;  hence,  mutability  of  mind;  fickleness; 
chatigeableness ;  as,  the  volatility  of  a  woman’s  fancy. 
Vol'atilizable,  a.  That  may  be  volatilized. 
Volatilization,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  volatile, 
or  the  state  of  being  volatilized.  —  The  process  by  which 
bodies  are  resolved  into  the  vaporous  or  elastic  state. 
Vol'atilize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  volatiliser.]  To  make  volatile; 
to  cause  to  exhale  or  evaporate ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in 
vapor  or  invisible  effluvia. 

Vol'borttiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  vanadiate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  occurs  in  small  tabular  crystals  of  an  olive- 
green  or  gray  color. 

Volean'ic.  a.  [Fr.  volcanique .]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  volcano,  or  to  volcanoes ;  as,  volcanic  heat, 
volcanic  action.  —  Produced  or  emitted  by  a  volcano ;  as, 
volcanic  scoriaj.  —  Affected  or  transmuted*  by  the  heat 
of  a  volcano. 

V.foci,  subterranean  centres  of  action  in  volcanoes, 

"  here  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ot  energy.—  V.  glass.  (Min.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Obsidian,  q.  v.  —  V.  rocks.  (Geol.)  See  Igneous  Rocks, 
and  Volcano. 

Vol'canism-  (-izm,)  n.  Volcanic  power  or  action. 
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Volcanist,  n.  One  learned  in  the  history  ami  phcno-i 
menal  action  of  volcanoes.  —  A  theorist  of  the  forma- 1 
tion  of  mountains  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

Volcanization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  Act  of  vulcanizing,  or 
state  of  being  volcanized. 

Vol  t  anize,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  undergo  the  application  of 
volcanic  heat,  and  to  be  atfected  by  its  consequent  action. j 

Volca  no,  n. ;  pi.  Volcanoes.  [Fr.  volcan ;  Lat.  Vul- 
canus,  the  god  of  fire.]  ( Geol )  The  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  whence  vapor,  mud,  ashes, 
or  melted  rocks  issue  from  a  hollow  depression  in  a 
conical  hill  or  mountain.  (See  Fig.  1457.)  Generally 
the  material  already  erupted,  of  whatever  kind,  has 
formed  the  hill,  or  where  the  point  of  eruption  was  al¬ 
ready  at  a  high  level,  has  added  the  conical  summit. 
The  geographical  extent  of  volcanic  districts  is  very 
considerable.  It  is  true  that  the  points  of  eruption  and 
the  movements  of  great  earthquakes  are  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  regions  in  which  the  volcanic  vents  are  distributed 
at  intervals,  and  most  commonly  in  a  linear  direction  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  similar  powers  are  at  work 
continuously  throughout  the  intermediate  spaces,  for 
the  ground  is  from  time  to  time  convulsed,  gases  and 
vapors  are  disengaged,  and  hot  springs  issue,  the  waters 
of  which  are  very  commonly  impregnated  with  the 
same  mineral  matters  which  are  discharged  by  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  volcano.  There  are  also  abundant  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  volcanic  fires  under  various  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  where  their  effects,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  unseen  and  unknown,  are  probably  destined  to  be¬ 
come  evident  at  some  future  but  very  remote  period. 
The  substances  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  are  chiefly 
earthy  and  alkaline  bodies  in  a  state  of  fusion,  together 
with  red-hot  and  melted  rock,  stones,  cinders,  ashes, 
steam,  and  various  gases  :  and  although  they  differ  very 
materially  in  the  quantity  of  ejected  matter,  their  pro¬ 
ducts  so  generally  agree  in  quality  that  they  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  all  referred  to  the  operations  of  one  cause.  What 
that  cause  is,  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  ;  we  must,  however,  notice  the  perpetuity,  as  it 
may  also  be  called,  of  some  active  volcanoes — volcanoes 
which  have  continued  to  burn  and  throw  out  lava  and 
cinders,  not  only  for  years,  but  for  successive  ages.  The 
lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli  has  been  in  a  state  of 
ignition  for  2,000  years ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  accession  of  heat,  if  not  renovation  of  fuel.  We 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  connection  of  earthquakes 
with  volcanoes  ;  and  all  great  eruptions  have  commonly 
been  preceded  by  violent  convulsions,  which  have  ceased 
upon  the  bursting  forth  of  the  volcanic  fires,  as  if  the 
pent-up  matters  had  found  a  vent.  All  this  shows  the 
cause  of  the  eruption  to  be  deep  below  the  surface. 
There  is,  further,  a  manifest  connection  between  vol¬ 
canic  vents  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
Such  a  connection  has  been  traced  not  only  between 
Vesuvius  and  -Etna,  but  between  these  two  volcanoes 
and  those  of  the  Greek  islands  at  the  distance  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Some  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  ap¬ 
pear  to  alternate  in  their  eruptions,  though  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  When  lava  is  examined  near 
the  vent  whence  it  issues,  it  is  usually  a  semi-fluid  mass 
of  about  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  soon  cools  exter¬ 
nally,  and  its  surface  becomes  rough  and  irregular  ;  but 
being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  interior  remains 
red-hot  long  after  the  surface  has  cooled.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  which  has  been  thrown  to  the  surface  by 
volcanic  agencies  during  the  historical  period  is  quite 
enormous,  and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe,  when  such 
powers  are  considered  in  reference  to  great  periods  of 
time.  Iceland,  for  instance,  is  little  less  than  a  mass  of 
lava;  and  so  intense  is  the  energy  of  volcanic  action  in 
that  region,  that  some  eruptions  of  Ilecla  have  lasted 
six  years  without  ceasing.  In  this  island,  too,  the  vol¬ 
canic  vents  are  often  in  alternate  action,  one  serving, 
as  it  were,  for  a  time  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  rest;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  new  cones  are  thrown  up, 
they  generally  take  a  linear  direction.  There  are  many 
instances  of  rocks  of  decided  volcanic  origin,  i.  e.  ex¬ 
tinct  volcanic  vents,  in  districts  where  all  other  trace 
of  activity  has  been  lost  since  the  earliest  historical 
times.  Such  are  the  Yivarais  and  Auvergne  in  central 
Fiance,  and  the  district  of  Eifel,  near  Coblentz,  on  the 
Rhine.  See  Basalt,  Igneous  Rocks,  Earthquake,  &c. 
For  an  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Krakatoa,  see  that  word. 

Volca  no,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Amador  co. 
Volcano,  orVuLCANO.au  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  most  S.  of  the  Lipari 
group  ;  Lat.  38°  30'  N.,  Lon.  15°  13'  E.  It  consists  of  a 
single  volcanic  mountain  3,0u0  ft.  high,  and  of  a  coni 
cal  shape,  with  a  crater  of  an  oval  form,  abt.  1  m.  in 
circuit,  and  400  yards  in  depth. 

Vole,  n.  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks;  as, 
to  win  a  vole.. 

( Zniil .)  The  common  name  of  Arvicola,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  Arvicolinie,  a  tribe  of  the  Murids  or  Rat 
family,  characterized  by  incisors  as  broad  as  deep,  ears 
short  and  hidden,  muzzle  broad  and  rounded,  tail  very 
short,  and  mostly  clothed  thickly  with  hair.  This  genus 
is  represented  in  the  U.  States  by  more  than  20  species, 
generally  known  as  Field  Mice,  but  the  most  remark¬ 
able  species  is  Arvicola  amphibia,  the  Water  Vole  or 
Water  Rat  of  Europe,  which  is  abt.  8J4  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  4%  inches.  Although  the  feet  are  not 
webbed,  the  Water  V.  swims  extremely  well,  and  not 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  often  under  it.  It 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  ditches,  and  ponds; 
and  its  food  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  aquatic  plants. 
— r.  n.  (Games.)  To  take  all  the  tricks  by  a  single  deal 
of  the  cards. 


Volee,  ( vo-la ',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  flight,  from  Lat.  volare,  to  fly.] 
(Mus.j  A  rapid  flight  of  notes;  a  roulade. 

Vol'ery,  n.  [From  F’r.  voliere,  a  bird-cage;  Lat.  rolo,  to 
fly.]  A  flight  of  birds.  (R.) — An  aviary,  or  large  bird-cage. 

Vol'ga,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  has  the  largest  course, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Danube,  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  water,  of  any  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  Lake 
Seligher,  among  the  4'aldai  Mountains,  in  Lat.  57°  N., 
and  takes  a  direction  in  general  to  the  eastward,  but 
with  many  windings,  until  reaching  the  city  of  Kazan. 
Below  Kazan  it  receives  the  Kama,  and  flowing  south¬ 
ward,  with  a  great  volume  of  water,  it  separates  into  60 
or  70  branches,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Total  length,  computed  at  2,400  m. 
Its  basin  is  estimated  at  397,000  geographical  sq.  m.  No 
river  in  the  world  is  more  abundantly  stocked  with 
fish  than  the  V.  Though  greatly  intermingled  by  shoals, 
it  is  navigable  for  barges  of  1,200  tons  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  its  course.  For  six  months  of  the  year  it 
is  frozen  over,  but  from  May  to  June,  in  consequence 
of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  river  is  so  greatly  swol¬ 
len  that  large  ships  can  navigate  its  stream  from  Tver 
to  Astrakhan. 

Volg  si,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Clayton 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.W.  of  McGregor. 

Volin'ia,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  10 
m.  N.E.  of  Cassopolis. 

Volitat ion,  (-td’shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  volitare,  to  fly 
to  and  fro.]  Act  of  flying;  volant  motion ;  flight. 

Volitieilt,  (-lish'ent,)  a.  Exercising  the  will  or  voli¬ 
tional  impulse;  having  power  to  will;  volitive. 

Volition,  (- lish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  volitio,  from  volo,  to 
will.]  The  power  of  exercising  the  will.  See  Will. 

Volitional,  (-lish’un-,)  a.  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  volition. 

Vol  itive,  a.  Possessing  or  exercising  the  power  to 
will ;  as,  the  volitive  faculty. — Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  having  its  source  in,  the  will. 

(Gram.)  Employed  in  the  expression  of  a  wish  or  I 
permission  ;  as,  a  volitive  proposition. 

Volje,  (vol'jai,)  a  lake  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Novgorod,  40 
m.  from  Lake  Bielo,  25  m.  long,  and  12  m.  broad. 

Vol'ley,  n. ;  pi.  Volleys.  [Fr.  volee,  a  flight,  from 
voter  =  Lat.  volo,  volare,  to  fly.]  A  flight  of  shot ;  the 
discharge  of  a  number  of  small  arms  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  as,  a  volley  of  musketry.  —  A  burst  or  emission  of 
many  things  at  once ;  as,  he  vented  a  volley  of  oaths. 

— v.  a.  To  discharge  with  a  volley,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  be  discharged  in  a  volley,  or  as  if  in  a  volley. 

Volleyed,  (vol'lid,)  p.  a.  Discharged  with  a  sudden 
volley  or  burst;  as,  volleyed  reproaches. 

Volney,  Constantin  Francois  Chassebceuf,  Count  de, 
(vol’ne,)  a  celebrated  French  writer,  b.  at  Craon,  in 
Brittany,  1757.  After  spending  nearly  three  years  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  he  returned  to  France,  and  published 
his  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt,  2  vols.,  1787,  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  extensive  reputation.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  states-general ;  was  confined  nearly  a 
twelve-month  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  wasappoint- 
ed  Professor  of  History  in  the  Normal  School  in  1794; 
came  to  the  D.  States  in  the  following  year,  resided 
here  until  1798,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des  Etats  Unis 
d’Amerique,  2  vols.,  1803.  He  was  created  a  senator 
and  count  during  the  Consulate ;  and,  on  the  restore-  j 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  designated  a  member  of  J 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  all  situations,  however,  he 
was  the  defender  of  liberal  principles.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  work  is  entitled  The  Ruins,  or  Meditations  on 
the  Revolutions  of  Empires,  a  work  in  which  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  all  other  religious  beliefs,  is  considered 
merely  a  system  of  symbols. 

Volney,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  N.W.  of  Prairie  du  Cliieu. 

Volney,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Oswego  co., 
24  m.  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Vologda,  or  Wologda,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
cap.  of  a  govt,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Vologda, 

1 10  tn.  N.  of  Jaroslav.  Manuf.  Silks,  linens,  canvas,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  and  leather. 

Volsei.  (Anc.  Hist.)  An  ancient,  war-like,  and  numer¬ 
ous  people  of  central  Italy,  which  inhabited  the  S.  part 
of  Latium,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Umbrians.  From  b  c.  510,  when  their  cap.,  Suessa 
Pometia,  was  captured  by  Tarquiuius  Superbus,  they 
were  engaged  in  almost  continual  hostilities  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  until  they  were  finally  subdued  in  338,  by 
L.  Furius  Camillus.  when  they  disappeared  from  history. 

Volsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  ] 

Volt,  (edit)  n.  [Fr.  volte ;  It.  volta,  a  turn,  Lat.  volvo,  to 
roll.]  (Fencing.)  A  sudden  spring,  to  evade  a  thrust. 

(Elec.)  The  unit  of  tension  or  electro-motive  force, 
from  Volta  Aless  (q.  v.) 

(Man  )  A  gait  of  two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going 
sideways  round  a  centre. 

Volta,  n.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  turning;  —  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  phrases  indicating  that  the  part  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  one,  two,  or  more  times. 

Vol'ta,  Alessandro,  a  celebrated  experimental  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  B.  at  Como,  in  1745.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  by  two  treatises  which  described  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  machine;  was  for  30  years  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Pavia;  was  made  an  Italian  count  and 
senator  by  Napoleon,  and  D.  in  1826.  V.  directed  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  galvanism,  or 
animal  electricity,  in  which  science  he  made  many  dis¬ 
coveries  and  improvements;  but  the  great  invention 
which  immortalizes  his  name  is  the  Voltaic  pile,  or  elec¬ 
trical  column.  (See  Galvanic  Battery.)  His  works 
form  5  vols.  8vo. 


Vol'ta,  a  river  of  Guinea,  in  W.  Africa,  rises  in  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  after  a  S.S.E.  course  of  360  m.,  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ashantees,  it  enters  the  sea  at  Adda, 
Lat.  5°  40'  N.,  Lon.  0°  40'  E. 

Vol'ta-elec'tric,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  voltaic  electricity. 

Vol'ta-electroin'eter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  the  true 
measurement  of  electric  currents. 

Voltasro j»hy,  (-tSg'ra-fe,)  n.  [From  Volta,  and  Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  Art,  act,  or  process  of  reproducing 
in  metals  deposited  by  electrolytic  action,  a  form  or  de¬ 
sign  which  constitutes  the  negative  electrode  in  elec- 
trotypy. 

Volta'ic,  a.  [Fr.  voltaique.]  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to,  originated  by,  or  named  in  honor  of,  Volta,  q.v., 
or  the  galvanic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  him.  —  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  as,  voltaic  induction. 

V.  battery.  (Elec.)  See  Galvanic  Battery. —  V.  couple, 
or  element,  a  single  pair  of  the  conjoined  plates  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery. —  V.  electricity  n.ud  V.  pile.  See  Galvanism. 
Voltaire,  (vol’tair,)  the  assumed  name  of  Francois 
Marie  Arouet,  a  French  poet,  historian,  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  the  last  century, 
B.  at  Chatenay,  near  Paris,  1694.  lie  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  already 
showed  so  clearly  the  characteristics  which  marked  him 
through  life,  that  one  of  his  teachers  foretold  his  emi¬ 
nence  as  the  “Coryphee  du  Deisme.”  He  was  early  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  salon  of  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  and  became 
familiar  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  time.  Ninon,  pleased  with  his  remarkable  intelli¬ 
gence  and  liveliness,  left  him  a  legacy  of  2,000  francs,  to 
buy  books.  His  father’s  ambition  was  that  he  should 
become,  not  author,  but  lawyer  and  judge;  and  to  break 
off  his  associations  in  Paris,  sent  him  away  in  1713,  as 
page  to  the  Marquis  de  Chateaunenf.  ambassador  to  Hol¬ 
land.  lie  was  soon  sent  home,  however,  after  getting 
into  trouble  about  a  love  affair,  and  was  next  placed 
with  a  lawyer.  Quickly  and  finally  escaping  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  tame  and  train  him  for  official  life,  he  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris  again,  and  from  that  time  he  pursued 
his  course  as  a  literary  man.  His  life  was  so  full  of  ac¬ 
tion,  incident,  and  vicissitude,  that  to  give  a  mere  epi¬ 
tome  of  it  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be 
allotted  in  this  work  to  a  single  literary  life.  A  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  its  leading  features,  with  an  account  of 
his  principal  writings,  is  all  that  is  possible.  In  1716 
he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  on  suspicion  of  being 
the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  a  year.  His  first  literary  work  of  mark 
was  the  tragedy  of  (Edipe,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  got  represented  in  1718.  During  a  visit  to  Brussels 
in  1721,  V.  was  introduced  to  Rousseau,  but  this  inter¬ 
view  made  enemies  of  them  forever.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Bastile  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
at  the  Duke  de  Sully’s  house,  and  alter  his  release,  spent 
three  years  in  England,  where  the  prevalence  of  free- 
thinking  made  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  him.  Here, 
in  1728,  he  published  his  celebrated  epic  poem  La  Hen- 
riade,  under  the  title  of  La  Ligue,  and  applied  himself 
to  other  literary  labors.  He  rose  speedily  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  renown  as  an  epic  poet;  he  was  courted  in  all 
the  higher  circles;  and  when  he  returned  to  France,  he 
found  himself  a  sort  of  national  idol  among  the  French. 
After  the  publication  of  several  plays,  he  retired,  about 
1735,  to  the  Chateau  de  Cirey,  near  Vassy,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  belonging  to  the  Marchioness  du  Chatelet,  a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  love  of  mathematics  and  abstruse  sci¬ 
ences,  and  who  read  Leibnitz  and  Newton  in  the  original 
Latin.  During  the  several  years  of  his  residence  with 
Mine.  Du  Chatelet,  a  connection  which  Lord  Brougham 
defends  as  entirely  Platonic,  he  wrote,  between  other 
works,  his  Elements  de  la  Philosophic  du  Newton,  in 
which  he  explained  the  theories  of  the  great  discoverer 
with  clearness,  elegance,  and  learning,  though  perhaps 
not  always  with  accuracy.  A  new  epoch  opened  in  TVs 
life  when,  in  1736,  he  was  flattered  by  a  letter  from 
Frederick,  Prince-royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great.  These  two  remarkable  men  first  met  after 
the  accession  of  Frederick  to  the  throne  in  1740.  The 
meeting  was  at  a  chateau  near  Cleves,  and  a  second  took 
place  soon  after  at  Berlin.  The  first  Silesian  war  sepa¬ 
rated  them,  and  V.  returned  to  Holland.  They  contin¬ 
ued,  however,  to  correspond.  For  a  while,  in  1746,  V. 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of 
historiographer  of  France,  and  gentleman  of  the  King's 
bed-chamber.  He  was  at  the  same  time  received  at  the 
Academy.  Soon  losing  favor  at  the  court,  he  accepted, 
in  1750,  the  often  renewed  invitation  of  Frederick  II.,  to 
settle  at  his  court.  Frederick  received  him  with  trans¬ 
ports  of  joy.  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  ;  the  king's  cooks,  servants,  and  horses 
were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  was  granted  a  pension 
ol  $4,000;  and  he  and  the  king  studied  together  for  two 
hours  a  day,  while  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king’s  table 
in  the  evening.  At  first  the  connection  seemed  a  charm¬ 
ing  one,  but  V.  soon  learned  by  demonstration,  not  only 
that  courts  are  wearisome  places,  but  that  Frederick  of 
Prussia  and  Francois  Arouet  were  too  much  like  each 
other  to  become  real  friends.  Their  intimacy,  chiefly 
fruitful  in  jealousies,  dissensions,  and  all  kinds  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  ended  after  three  years  by  the  flight  of  V.  At  Frank¬ 
fort  he  was  joined  by  his  niece,  Mine.  Denis;  and  at  the 
same  city  he  was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  resident,  and 
detained  till  a  volume  of  Frederick’s  poems  was  given  up. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Colmar,  and  some  trouble  about 
his  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  he  settled  with  Madame  Denis 
at  Ferney,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  near  the  Genevese  ter¬ 
ritory.  There  he  passed  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  un¬ 
wearied  in  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  active  in  pro 
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muting  the  interests  of  the  little  village,  which  u  ider 
his  fostering  care,  grew  np  into  a  neat  little  town,  anil  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony  of  watch-makers. 
As  the  home  of  V.,  Freney  became  a  centre  of  attraction 
for  the  mo*  distinguished  persons  of  all  countries.  V. 
carried  on  correspondence  with  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia;  pleaded  eloquently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Calas  family ;  educated  the  grand-niece 
of  Corneille,  and  gave  her  a  marriage  portion;  and 
offered  Rousseau  an  asylum.  His  books  and  his  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  funds  had  made  him  enormously  rich,  but 
he  spent  nobly  his  fortune,  and  the  fugitives  from  the 
civil  troubles  of  Geneva  and  other  towns  always  found 
an  asylum  beneath  his  roof.  At  the  age  of  8-1,  yielding 
to  the  importunity  of  his  niece,  he  once  more  visited 
Paris,  where  he  brought  out  a  new  tragedy,  Irene.  Ilis 
whole  journey  and  his  reception  there  was  one  contin¬ 
uous  splendid  triumph.  He  was  everywhere  attended 
by  crowds;  occupied  the  director’s  seat  at  the  Academy, 
was  crowned  at  the  theatre ;  and  then,  exhausted  by 
the  excitement  and  loss  of  sleep,  took  opiates,  and,  after 
great  suffering,  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  so  n.  May  30, 
1778.  Among  his  latest  words  were  these:  “ I  die  wor¬ 
shipping  God,  loving  my  frieuds,  not  hating  my  enemies, 
but  detesting  superstition.”  The  cure  of  St.  Sulspice 
refused  the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  body  of  the  ‘‘great 
mocker”  was  interred  by  night  in  the  abbey  of  Sullieres, 
whence  it  was  removed  at  the  revolution,  and  deposited 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  works  of  V.,  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  editions,  fill  70  vols.  8vo.  In  addition  to  those 
already  named,  we  mention  his  plays,  Zaire ,  Mahomet , 
Merope.  and  Oreste;  the  too  celebrated  poem  La  Pacelle; 
the  Histoire  de  Charles  A ’II. ;  the  Siecle  de  Louis  All  V. ; 
the  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  V Esprit  des  Nations ;  the  sa¬ 
tirical  novel  Candide  ou  I'Optimiste;  and  the  Diction- 
naire  Philosophique.  The  character  of  V.  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  judged,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
cision.  His  literary  merits  admit  of  less  doubt.  There 
was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  to  which  V. 
did  not  make  contributions ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
efforts  trifling  or  unsuccessful,  the  variety  of  his  genius 
is  attested  by  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  he  attained  celebrity.  He  gave  to  the 
French  language  some  of  its  finest  tragedies,  and  its 
only  epic  that  is  worthy  of  the  name;  a  few  of  its  live¬ 
liest  novels,  and  many  of  the  wittiest  and  most  highly 
finished  of  its  satirical  and  other  light  poems;  several 
of  its  most  spirited  and  judicious  histories,  and  a  large 
number  of  its  most  acute  critical  essays;  and.  above  all, 
he  poured  out  a  considerable  series  of  writings,  which, 
though  their  claim  to  the  title  of  philosophical  may 
perhaps  be  questioned,  passed  in  their  time  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  a  true  and  great  philosophy,  and  exercised  on 
public  opinion  throughout  Europe  a  tremendous  and 
practical  influence.  He  was  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  representation,  owing  his  effectiveness  much 
less  to  his  great  clearness  and  consecutiveness  of 
thought,  than  to  the  remarkable  skill  and  liveliness 
with  which  he  put  his  ideas  into  words;  his  poetical 
diction  is  very  refined  and  terse;  and  his  prose  style  is 
unsurpassed  for  its  apt  perspicuity,  its  easy  and  varied 
grace,  and  its  brilliant  turns  and  strokes  of  wit.  Pos¬ 
terity  has  confirmed  the  sentiment  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  that  he  was  the  sovereign  writer  of  his  century. 

Vol'taism,  n.  [From  Volta.]  See  Galvanism. 

Vol'taite,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  iron-alum,  which 
occurs  in  dull  oil-green  to  brown  or  black  cubical  crys¬ 
tals  and  their  modifications,  near  Naples. 

Voltain'eter,  n.  An  instrument  invented  by  Faraday, 
for  measuring  the  electro-motive  force  or  strength  of  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity  by  moans  of  an  indicating 
body,  generally  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Vol'taplast,  r».  [From  Volta ,  and  Gr.  plastos,  moulded.] 
A  form  of  voltaic  or  galva.nic  battery,  suitable  for  use 
in  electrotyping. 

Vol'taty  |»e,  n.  Same  as  Electrotype,  q.  v. 

Volterra,  ( vol-tai'ra ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Pisa, 
on  the  river  Era,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Florence.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls  of  singular  Etruscan  architecture,  and  contains 
numerous  ancient  monuments.  Manuf.  Alabaster  arti¬ 
cles.  Pop.  4,950. 

Vol'ti.  [It  imper.  of  voltare ,  to  turn.]  Turn  over,  that 
is.  tiie  leaf;  as,  volti  subito  (turn  over  quickly). 

Volt ig(MI r.  (vol-te-zhoor' ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  voltiger,  to 
vault!]  (Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  of 
light  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  a  grenadier ,  who 
is,  generally,  a  taller  and  heavier  man.  Voltigeurs 
are  principally  employed  as  skirmishers,  and  the  name 
is  peculiar  to  the  French  service. 

Vol'tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  9  m.  VV.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  It  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  11,802. 

Voltur'no,  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  rises  in  the  province  of 
Molise,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Naples,  after  a  W.  course  of  90  m.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river,  Oct.  1,  1860,  the  army  of  the  king  of  Naples  was 
defeated  by  Garibaldi. 

Voltzine,  or  Volt'zite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxysul- 
phide  of  zinc,  composed  (when  pure)  of  82‘7  per  cent, 
of  sulphide  of  ziuc,  and  17'3  oxide.  It  occurs  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  in  small  hemispherical  incrustations  of  a 
dirty  rose-red  color,  which  are  opaque  or  only  slightly 
translucent,  and  have  a  vitreo-resinous  lustre. 

Volu'Hilate.  V«l'ubiIe,a.[Lat.i'oi«bt7tfafMS.]  Turn¬ 
ing.  whirling,  or  winding;  voluble:  as,  a  volubilate stem. 

Volubil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  volubiliti,  from  Lat.  volubihtas 
— volvo ,  to  roll.]  Slate  or  quality  of  being  voluble  ;  as, 
(1)  Susceptibility  of  being  rolled;  tendency  to  roll;  as, 
the  volubility  of  a  spherical  body.  —  (2)  Act  of  rolling; 
as,  devious  volubility.  —  (3)  Fluency  of  speech:  active 
motion  of  the  tongue  in  speaking;  as,  the  volubility 


of  a  talkative  woman.  —  (4)  Mutability;  liableness  to 
revolution  or  change;  as,  the  volubility  of  worldly  ex¬ 
periences.  (r.) 

Voluble,  ( vil'yurbl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volubilis  —volvo, 
to  roll.]  That  turns  round  with  readiness;  formed  so 
as  to  roll  with  ease,  or  be  easily  set  in  motion;  having 
a  tendency  to  roll  or  revolve;  as,  quicksilver  is  a  volu¬ 
ble  substance.  — Fluent;  glib;  flowing  with  ease  or 
smoothness,  as  words;  having  rapidity  or  fluency  of 
speech ;  as,  a  voluble  parrot. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  power  of  turning;  as,  the  voluble 
stem  of  the  hop-plant. 

Vol'ubly,  ado.  In  a  volublfe  or  fluent  manner. 

Volume,  ( vol'yum ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volumen,  a  roll, 
from  volvo,  to  roll.]  A  collection  of  sheets  of  paper, 
usually  printed  or  written,  folded  and  bound,  or  covered  ; 
a  book ;  that  part  of  an  extended  work  which  is  bound 
up  together  in  one  cover;  as,  a  novel  in  three  volumes. 
(See  Tome.) — As  much  as  is  included  in  a  roll  or  coil ; 
anything  which  is  rolled  up;  a  roll ;  a  turn  ;  a  contor¬ 
tion;  a  convolution;  as,  the  volume  of  a  serpent,  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke. 

( Geom .)  The  quantity  of  space,  of  three  dimensions, 
enclosed  by  a  surface  or  surfaces.  The  volume  of  a 
body,  or  its  solid  content ,  is  the  quantity  of  space  which 
it  occupies. 

(Mus.)  The  compass  of  a  voice,  from  grave  to  acute; 
tone,  power,  or  calibre  of  voice  or  sound. 

Volumed,  ( vOl'yumd ,)  a.  Having  the  form  of  volumes 
or  rolling  masses;  as,  volumed  clouds.  —  Of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  bulk,  or  volume;  massive;  extensive;  huge; 
as,  the  volumed  waters  of  Niagara. 

Volumet'ric  Analysis,  n.  ( Cliem .)  A  method  of 
quantitative  chemical  analysis  in  which  the  balance  and 
other  elaborate  apparatus  are  more  or  less  dispensed 
with;  a  few  glass  vessels,  some  graduated,  being  alone 
necessary.  It  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  a 
solution  of  definite  strength  and  properties  must  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  unknown  strength  before  a  given 
effect,  indicative  of  the  termination  of  a  chemical  reac¬ 
tion,  can  be  produced.  Many  solutions  of  unknown 
strength  can  thus  have  quantitative  values  rapidly  given 
to  them. 

Volti'minotis,  (-us,)  a.  [Fr.  volumineux,  from  Lat. 
voluminosus.]  Comprising  many  volumes,  or  of  many 
coils  or  complications ;  as,  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  ser¬ 
pent. —  Consisting  of  many  volumes,  books,  or  tomes. 

—  Diffuse;  copious;  prolific;  having  written  much  or 
made  many  volumes;  as,  Dumas,  the  Elder,  has  been 
the  most  voluminous  author  of  the  past  century. 

Volti'ininously,  adv.  In  a  voluminous  manner. 

Volu'miiiousness,  n.  State  of  being  voluminous. 

Voluntarily,  adv.  In  a  voluntary  or  spontaneous 
manner;  of  one’s  own  free  will. 

Vol'untariness,  n.  State  of  being  voluntary. 

Vol'uiitary,  a.  [Fr  .voluntaire;  from  Lat  .voluntas. 
will.]  Proceeding  from  the  will  or  exercise  of  volition ; 
done  freely  or  of  choice;  as,  a  voluntary  act.  —  Acting 
by  free  choice  or  spontaneously:  acting  without  being 
impelled,  instigated,  or  influenced  by  another  or  others; 
spontaneous  ;  free,  or  having  to  act  by  choice  or  option  ; 
proceeding  from  free  will ;  of  his  or  its  own  accord  ;  not 
prompted  or  persuaded  by  external  or  foreign  influence; 
as,  voluntary  labor  or  service  ;  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  — 
Purposed;  intended;  done  prepense  or  by  design;  as, 
manslaughter  is  not  voluntary  murder. — Endowed  with 
the  power  of  will  ;  possessing  the  faculty  of  volition  ; 
as,  man  is  a  voluntary  agent.  — Subject  to  the  will,  as 
certain  muscles. 

( Law .)  Gratuitous;  without  compulsion  or  induce¬ 
ment  by  valuable  consideration  ;  as,  voluntary  evidence. 

V  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit.  (Law.)  An  oath, 
affirmation, or  affidavit  made  in  an  extrajudicial  matter. 

—  V.  conveyance,  a  conveyance  made  without  valuable 
consideration.  —V.  escape,  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by 
the  given  consent  of  the  sheriff.  —  V.  jurisdiction,  that 
which  is  exercised  in  granting  dispensations,  and  using 
other  non-opposed  powers. 

V.  muscle.  ( Anat .)  See  Muscle. —  V.  waste,  waste  caused 
by  express  acts. 

— n.  A  volunteer;  one  who  enters  upon  anything  of  his 
own  accord,  (r.) 

(Mus.)  An  improvised  and  fanciful  piece  of  music 
commonly  performed  on  the  organ  at  the  opening  of 
church  service. 

VoTuntaryiani,  (-izm,)  n.  The  principle  or  system 
of  supporting  the  service  of  religion  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  its  adherents,  in  opposition  to 
i ts  sustentation  by  aid  or  subsidy  from  the  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment. 

'Volunteer',  n.  [Fr.  volontaire,  from  Lat.  voluntarius.] 
A  self-elected  servant,  agent,  or  participator. 

(Mil.)  One  who  enters  into  a  military  organization 
of  his  own  choice  and  free-will,  to  be  subject,  while 
serving,  to  regular  army  discipline,  and  to  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  articles  of  war. 

(Law.)  A  party,  other  than  a  wife  or  child,  to  whom, 
or  for  whose  benefit,  a  voluntary  conveyance  is  made. 

— a.  Composed  of  volunteers. 

— v.  a.  To  offer  or  bestow  of  free  will,  or  voluntarily,  or 
without  solicitation,  compulsion,  or  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  volunteer  a  song. 

— v.  n.  To  enter  into  any  service  of  one’s  own  accord, 
without  solicitation,  compulsion,  or  mercenary  induce¬ 
ment  ;  as.  he  volunteered  to  lead  the  storming-party. 

A  ol'lintown,  in  Connecticut,  a  post- township  of  YVind- 
liam  co. 

Vollip'tas.  or  Volu'pla.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  had 
a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  elegantly  adorned,  having  Virtue  under  her  feet. 


Pig.  2592.  —  volute. 


Volup'tnary,  n.  [Fr.  voluptuaire,  from  Lat.  voluptas, 
pleasure.]  A  man  addicted  to  luxury  or  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  and  appetites,  and  to  other  sensual 
indulgences;  a  sybarite;  a  roue;  a  sensualist ;  a  rake; 
an  epicure. 

— a.  Addicted  to  pleasure  or  voluptuousness ;  nffording 
sensual  gratification. 

Voliip'tuous,  a.  [Fr.  voluptueux  ;  Lat.  voluptubsus 
—  voluptas.]  Sensual :  exciting  or  administering  to  lux¬ 
urious  or  amatory  gratification  ;  affording  sybaritic  in¬ 
dulgence  or  pleasure;  as,  voluptuous  beauty. 

— Addicted  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  in¬ 
dulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gratification;  as,  a  volup¬ 
tuous  woman. 

Volup'tuously,  adv.  In  a  voluptuous  manner. 

Voluptuousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vo¬ 
luptuous. 

Volu'sia,  in  Florida,  an  E  co.,  bordering  on  thi  At¬ 
lantic;  area,  1,288  sq.  Ill  St.  John’s  river  bounds  it  on 
the  S.W.  Surface,  level,  and  in  parts  covered  with 
swamps.  Cap.  DeLand.  Pop.  (1897)  12,400. 

Volusia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  310  nt.  S  W.  of  Albany. 

Volu'ta,  n  ;  Xohwni>£.,n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  The  Volute  family, 
comprising  marine  gasteropodous  mollusks  which  have 
the  shell  turreted  or  convolute, and  the  aperture  notched 
in  front,  as  in  Yoluta  musica,  Fig.  2500.  There  are  700 
living,  and  200  fossil  species. 

Volutation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  volutare,  to 
roll.]  A  rolling  or  wallowing  of  a  body,  as  on  the  earth. 

Volute',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn  round.] 
(Arch.)  The  spiral 
scroll,  appended  on 
each  side  to  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Ionic  order 
(Fig.  2592).  The  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Composite 
capitals  are  also  dec¬ 
orated  with  volutes; 
but  their  character  is 
different,  their  size 
smaller,  and  they  are 
always  diagonally 
placed. 

(Zoiil  )  See  Voluta. 

Volut'ed,  a.  Presenting  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

Vol'vox.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute  organisms 
which  swarm  in  stagnant  waters.  They  are  globular 
bodies,  revolving  on  their  axes,  and  containing  more 
minute  globes,  each  of  which  also  has  its  proper  rota¬ 
tory  motion.  The  most  common  species  is  V  globator, 
the  Globe-animal,  which  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  animals,  and  were 
reckoned  among  Infusoria,  but  the  presence  of  starch 
having  been  detected  in  them  by  means  of  iodine,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  vegetable. 

Vo'mer,  n.  [Lat.,  a  ploughshare.]  (Anat.)  A  thin, 
flat  bone  separating  the  nostrils. 

Vom'ica,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vomere,  to  throw  up.]  (Med.) 
Small  tumors  in  the  lungs,  which  eventually  suppu¬ 
rate,  burst,  and  degenerate  into  abscesses,  discharging, 
by  cough  and  expectoration,  a  discolored  pus,  of  differ¬ 
ent  consistencies,  and  sometimes  marked  with  blood. 
When  there  are  many  such  abscesses,  the  case  is  called 
one  of  suppurating  phthisis. 

Voni'ic-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  The  seed  of  Nux  vomica.  See 
Strychnos. 

Vom'it,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vomir,  from  Lat.  vdmo,  vomitum,  to 
throw  up.]  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
mouth  ;  to  spew. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to  cas¬ 
cade;  to  puke; — commonly  preceding  up  or  out. — 
Hence,  to  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow  place; 
to  belch  forth  ;  as,  the  Icelandic  geysers  vomit  up  streams 
of  hot  water. 

— n.  The  matter  thrown  up  by  the  stomach. 

(Med.)  An  emetic  ;  auything  which  excites  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  eject  its  contents  by  the  mouth. 

Black  vomit.  [Sp.  vomito  prieto.]  (Med.)  A  free 
vomiting  of  black  matter ;  —  generally,  a  fatal  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Vomition,  (-mis/fun,)  n.  Act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

Vom'itive,  a.  Emetic;  promoting  vomiting. 

Vomito.  (vo-me'to,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Med.)  The  Spanish  term 
for  the  Yellow-fever,  q.  v. 

Voin'itory,  a.  [Lat.  v omitorius.]  Producing  emetic 
results;  vomitive;  as  .vomitory  medicines. 
a.  An  emetic ;  a  vomit. 

(Arch.)  A  door  of  a  theatre  by  which  the  crowd  islet  out. 

Vomiturition,  (-rlsh'un,)  n.  iMed.)  (1.)  An  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  at  vomiting.  (2.)  The  vomiting  of  but  little 
matter; — the  vomiting  with  but  little  effort. 

Von,  a  German  preposition  signifying  of  or  from,  and 
corresponding  to  the  French  de,  and  in  certain  cases 
with  the  Dutch  van.  When  prefixed  to  a  surname,  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  possessor  is  of  noble  rank.  This  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  word  is  to  be  traced  to  the  custom  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  calling  persons  of  all  degrees 
by  their  Christian  names,  with  the  addition  of  the  place 
in  which  they  resided.  By  degrees  this  became  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  nobility,  who  affixed  to  their  baptismal 
names  that  of  the  castle  or  village  belonging  to  them. 

Von'del.  Joost  van  der,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch 
poets,  B.  1587.  His  works  consist  of  tragedies,  dramatic 
poems,  and  epics.  D.  i679. 

Von  itfoltke,  Hellmuth,  Freiherr,  a  celebrated  Prus¬ 
sian  general.  B.  in  Mecklenburg,  1800.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  his  father,  a  military  officer,  left  Mecklenburg, 
an<l  acquired  an  estate  in  Holstein,  where  M.  spent  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  was  sent  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  academy  in  Copenhagen,  where  iron  discipline  and 
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military  frugality  laid  the  foundation  of  his  later  char¬ 
acter.  In  1822  lie  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  cornet, 
and,  owing  to  his  eminent  qualities,  he  rapidly  advanced 
through  tlie  different  stages  to  the  rank  of  general.  As 
Prussia  is  indebted  to  Count  Bismarck  for  her  political 
and  diplomatic  successes,  and  tor  the  unification  of  Ger¬ 
many,  so  is  she  to  V.M.  for  the  strategy  of  the  victorious 
campaigns  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  still  more  for 
those  of  1870-71  against  Prance.  In  the  latter  conflict, 
M.  was  virtually  commander-in-chief  of  the  German 
armies,  and  contributed  greatly,  through  his  masterly 
operations,  to  the  complete  success  of  the  German  arms. 
1’.  M.  was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity;  he 
was  reserved,  and  so  little  given  to  talk  that  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  the  Silent.  He  ranked,  by  general  con¬ 
sent,  among  the  best  generals  and  strategists  of  modern 
times.  Died  April  24,  1801. 

Voracious,  (-ra'shus,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .vorax — two, 
to  devour. J  Eating  or  swallowing  greedily;  eager  to 
devour;  ravenous;  very  hungry;  rapacious;  as.aiwa- 
cious  appetite,  a  voracious  whirlpool. 

Y  oi*h  i*iou * ly ,  wlv.  In  a  voracious  manner. 

Vora'ciousiiess,  Voracity,  (-rds'i-te,)  n.  [Fr. 
vorucitc  ;  1 . ■  Lat.  wsracitus. J  Quality  of  being  voracious  ; 
greediness  of  appetite  ;  ravenous;  eagerness  to  devour ; 
rapaciousness :  as,  the  voracity  of  a  shark,  the  voracious¬ 
ness  of  a  lawyer’s  bill  of  costs. 

Vo  riiyi  no  us,  (-raf  in-us,)  a.  [Lat.  voraginosus ,  from 
vorare,  to  swallow  up.]  Full  ot  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 

Vor'anlite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Lazulite.  q.  v. 

Voronets',  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  govt,  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Voronetz,  130  m.  E.  of  Koursk. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  hardware,  and  leather. 

Vor  tex,  ii.;  Eng.  pi.  Vortexes:  Lat.  pi.  Vortices. 
[Lat.,  from  verto,  anciently  vorto.  to  turn.]  An  eddy  or 
whirlpool;  a  body  of  water  runiiiug  rapidly  round  and 
forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  into  which  floating  bodies 
are  drawn. — A  whirlwind,  or  eddying  motion  of  the  air. 

(Philos.)  In  the  Cartesian  system,  a  collection  of  ma¬ 
terial  particles,  forming  a  fluid'  or  ether,  endowed  with 
a  rapid  rotatory  motion  about  an  axis.  By  means  of  this 
hypothesis  and  the  received  doctrine  of  centrifugal 
forces,  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  ot  the  planets,  which  move  nearly  in  the  same 
plane;  but  the  motions  of  the  comets  which  traverse 
the  heavens  in  all  directions  are  inexplicable,  aud  are, 
in  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis.  Descartes, 
nevertheless,  had  the  merit  of  attempting  to  show  how 
theuniverse  might  have  assumed  its  present  form  and  be 
preserved  on  mechanical  principles. 

Vor'tex-whee!,  n.  A  turbine.  See  Water-wheel. 

Vor'tical,  u.  [From  L..t  vortex,  vorticis.]  Whirling; 
turning;  eddying;  as.  a  vortical  motion. 

Vorticel'liilue,  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  vortex.]  (Zoiil.)  A 
family  of  Infusoria,  containing  a  great  number  of  spe¬ 
cies,  often  called  Bell  or  i3t.il  ffnwer  Animalcules,  from 
their  tbrm.  The  genus  Vorticetla  (tig.  1?1)  consists  of 
minute  cup-shaped  or  bell-shaped  creatures, each  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  long  flexible  stalk,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  some  object,  as  the  stem  or  leaf  of 
an  aquatic  plant.  Around  the  edge  of  the  bell  or  cup 
is  a  fringe  or  rather  long  cilia,  the  motion  of  which 
brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Vortigdiious,  (-tlj’in-us,)  a.  Moving  with  rapidity 
round  an  axis  or  centre;  vertical. 

Vos'ges,  (Ger.  Vogesen,)  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  E. 
of  France,  extending  from  N.  to  S.,  in  a  line  nearly  par¬ 
allel  with  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Spires,  attaining  an 
elevation  in  their  culminating  points  of  from  4.000  to 
5,000  feet,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  summits  are 
rounded  and  regular  in  outline,  and  are  called  ballons. 

— A  N.E.  dept,  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Lorraine, 
separated  from  Germany  on  the  East  by  the  Vosges 
Mountains;  area,  2,350  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Hirers.  Meuse,  Meur- 
tlie,  Mortagne,  Moselle,  and  Madon.  iVorf.  Wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  cattle  are  extensively  rearea. 
Min.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  marble.  Cap.  Epinal.1 
Pop.  392,988. 

Voss,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  learned  German  philologist, 
B.  in  Mecklenburg,  1751.  He  became  rector  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  Eutiu,  but  subsequently  settled  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  whither  his  great  reputation  had  caused  him  to  be 
invited  by  the  Elector  of  Baden.  He  translated  Homer, 
Virgil.  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus,  and  takes  rank  as  among 
the  very  first  scholars  of  Germany,  lie  also  produced 
commentaries  of  several  Greek  writers,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  philology.  D.1826. 

Vos'sius,  Gerhard  Johannes,  professor  at  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  his  extensive  learning  as  a 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  was  born  near  Heidelberg,  1577.  Some  of 
his  works  are  still  considered  of  great  value.  He  was 
killed  by  falling  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  1649. 

Vo'taress,  n.  A  female  votary  or  devotee. 

Vo  tary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  vntarius  —  Lat.  voveo,  votum,  to 
vow.]  Bound  or  consecrated  by  a  vow  or  promise ;  de¬ 
voted  ;  consequent  on  a  vow  ;  as,  votary  abstinence. 

— n.  One  bound  or  devoted  by  a  vow  or  promise;  hence, 
more  generally,  one  given  or  addicted  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

^Vote.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  votum,  a  thing  solemnly  promised, 
from  voveo,  to  vow.]  Suffrage;  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
desire,  preference,  or  choice  in  regard  to  any  measure 
proposed,  either  in  electing  a  person  to  office,  or  in  pass¬ 
ing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  the  like.  —  A  ballot;  a 
ticket ;  or,  that  by  which  will  or  choice  is  expressed  in 
elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions;  as,  a  written  vote. 
— Expression  of  will  or  preference  by  a  majority;  legal 
decision  by  some  announcement  of  the  minds  of  a  num¬ 
ber;  as,  the  popular  vole  was  in  his  favor. 
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— v.  n.  To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage;  to  express,  indicate,  or 
signify  the  mind,  will,  or  preference,  in  electing  persons 
to  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regulations,  and  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  choose  by  vote  or  suffrage ;  to  elect  by  some 
expression  of  will  or  preference.  —  To  grant  by  vote  or 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  ;  to  enact  or  establish 
by  determination  of  choice. 

Voter,  n.  One  who  votes;  one  who  has  a  legal  right  to 
exercise  his  suffrage ;  as,  a  bottled  voter. 

Vo'tive,  a.  [Fr.  votif;  Lat.  votivus,  from  votus,  vowel.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  given  or  promised  by,  a  vow ;  devoted ; 
consecrated. 

V.  medal,  a  medal  struck  in  appreciative  memory  of 
some  auspicious  occurrence.  —  V.  offering,  a  tribute  de¬ 
dicated  in  fulfilling  the  vow  of  a  worshipper. 

Vo'tlvely,  ado.  By  vow  ;  in  a  votive  manner. 

Vouch,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  voucher,  to  vouch,  to  call.]  To 
obtest ;  to  call  to  witness  ;  as,  “  Let  him  vouch  the  silent 
stars.”  ( Dryden .)  —  To  attest;  to  declare;  to  affirm  ;  to 
warrant;  to  maintain  by  affirmation  or  affidavit;  as,  I 
can  vouch  his  integrity  of  character. — To  confirm;  to 
support;  to  establish  proof. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  witness;  to  give  evidence  or  complete  at¬ 
testation  ;  as,  her  innocence  was  vouched  for. 

Vouchee',  n.  The  person  who  is  vouched,  or  called 
into  court  to  support  or  make  good  his  warranty  of  title 
iu  the  process  of  common  recovery. 

Vouch  er,  n.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  full  attesta¬ 
tion.  —  A  book,  paper,  or  document,  which  serves  to 
vouch  the  correctness  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and 
establish  facts  of  any  kind. 

(Law.)  One  who  calls  on  another  to  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title. 

Vouchsafe',  v.  a.  [ vouch  and  safe.]  To  permit  to  be 
done  without  danger.  —  To  condescend  to  grant;  as,  his 
majesty  vouchsafed  him  audience. 

— v.  n.  To  condescend ;  to  deign  ;  to  yield. 

VoucliMafe'ment,  n.  Act  of  vouchsafing;  also,  a 
gift  or  grant  vouchsafed  in  condescension. 

Voussoir,  (voos'swahr,) 
n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  One  of 
the  wedge-shaped  stones 
of  an  arch  (a,  a,  Fig.  2593), 
by  the  proper  disposition 
of  which,  in  a  semicircle 
or  other  curve,  the  arch  is 
formed.  The  centre  stone 
of  the  arch  (6)  is  called  the 
key-stone. 

Vow.  n.  [Lat.  votum;  It. 
and  Sp.  voto ;  Fr.  vceu. J  A 
promise  made  to  divine 
power  to  perform  some 

future  act  or  to  pursue  Fig.  2593.  —  vocssoirs. 

some  future  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  calling  upon  that  power  to  be  propitious  or 
unpropitious  to  him  according  as  he  keeps  or  breaks  his 
word.  In  most  cases  the  V.  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  bargain;  a  piece  of  service  is  asked  and  a  reward 
promised  in  the  event  of  its  being  performed.  The  use 
of  V.  is  to  be  found  in  most  religions,  made  either  under 
some  pressing  necessity  for  the  success  of  some  enter¬ 
prise,  or  in  consequence  of  some  deliverance.  Among 
the  Jews  they  were  very  common. —  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  V.  “  is  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a 
thing  which  we  think  to  be  agreeable  to  Him,  and  which 
we  are  not  on  other  grounds  obliged  to  render  to  Him.” 
“To  promise  to  God  to  do  what  He  commands,  or  to 
avoid  what  he  forbids,  is  not  a  V.,  because  we  are  already 
obliged  so  to  act.”  V.  are  divided  into  solemn  (taken  in 
the  face  of  the  Church)  and  simple  (or  private).  Release 
from  a  V.  must  be  obtained  from  a  spiritual  superior, 
who  has  power  to  grant  it.  Five  V.  v/ere  said  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  papal  dispensation  only:  —  that  of  chastity; 
the  17  to  enter  into  a  religious  order;  V.  of  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  and  to  Compostella;  and  the  V.  of  a  crusade. 
Monastic  V.  are  now  most  commonly  understood  when 
V.  are  spoken  of. 

— v.  a.  [Fr .vouer;  Lat.  voveo.]  To  devote  ;  to  give,  con¬ 
secrate,  or  set  apart  to  God,  or  other  deity,  by  a  solemn 
promise.  —  To  asseverate;  to  assert  or  declare  solemnly. 

— 1>.  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vow'el,  n.  [Fr.  voyelle ;  It.  vocdle,  from  Lat.  vocalis, 
sounding.]  (Cram.)  A  letter  which  can  be  pronounced 
alone,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consonants,  which 
require  to  be  sounded  with  vocal  aid;  or,  a  free  uncom¬ 
pounded  modulation  of  the  voice:  a  simply  opening  the 
mouth  or  lingual  organs,  as  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  o ;  a  voice 
sound;  also,  a  letter  which  represents  such  a  sound. — 
In  the  English  language,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w 
and  y,  form  the  series  of  written  vowels;  the  spoken 
vowels  are,  however,  much  more  numerous.  The  sound 
of  the  vowels  can  be  continued  as  long  as  the  breath 
lasts;  and  hence  they  predominate  in  all  natural  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  emotions.  A  diphthong  consists  of  two 
vowels,  the  sounds  of  which  run  into  one  another.  The 
harmoniousness  of  a  language  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  proportion  of  vowels  to  consonants. 

— a.  Vocal ;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  vowel  or  vowels. 

Vow'elisll,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  vowel. 

Vow'elism,  (-izm,)  n.  Use  or  adaptation  of  vowels.  (R.) 

Vow'er,  n.  One  who  makes  a  vow. 

Vox,  n.  [Lat.J  A  voice;  the  voice. 

Voyage,  (yoi’aj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  viage  ;  from  Lat.  via,  a 
way.]  Originally,  a  going  or  passing  on  the  way  or 
road;  a  journey;  a  travelling;  specifically,  in  the  modern 
sense,  a  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port,  or 
country  to  another;  especially,  a  journey  by  water  to  a 
distant  place  or  country.  —  Long  voyage,  formerly,  a 
term  applied  to  a  voyage  to  Iudia  and  back  round  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  by  Cape  Horn  ;  as,  a  mariner  o 
the  long  voyage. 

— v.  n.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage ;  particularly,  to  sail, 
pass,  or  travel  by  water ;  as,  voyaging  through  arctic  seas. . 

— v.  a.  To  travel ;  to  pass  over. 

Voy'ager,  (-jer,)  n.  [Fr.J  One  who  voyages,  or  who 
sails  or  passes  by  sea  or  water. 

Voyageur,  (vwah-yah-zhoor1,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  voyager, 
to  travel.]  The  French  name  for  a  traveller  by  laud  or 
water.  —  A  Canadian  river-boatman. 

Voy'ol,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  on  shipboard  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  the  capstan  to  bear  on  the  cable  without 
the  necessity  of  winding  the  latter  round  the  barrel,* 
also,  a  block  through  which  the  messenger  passes;  — 
otherwise  called  viol  or  voyal. 

VraiNemblaiice,  ( vrd'sdny-bldngz ',)  n.  [Fr.]  The 
semblance  or  appearance  of  truth. 

Vugli,  Vtigg,  Vo'gle,  ( voog ,)  n.  (Mining.)  A  cavity 
in  a  lode. 

Viikovar,  (v oo-ko-var',)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Sclavo- 
nia,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Vuko,  24  m. 
S.E.  ot'Eszek.  Manuf.  The  twisting  of  silk.  Pop.  6,270. 

Viil'cun.  [Lat.  Vulcanus;  Fr.  Vulcain.]  (Myth.)  The 
Roman  god  of  fire  and  the  patron  of  all  metallic  handi¬ 
crafts;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  identical  with 
the  Greek  Hephaestus.  Being  extremely  ugly  and  de¬ 
formed,  Juno,  ashamed  to  own  such  a  child,  dropped 
him  from  heaven,  when  the  infant  god,  falling  into  the 
sea,  was  rescued  and  adopted  by  Thetis,  who  kept  him 
till  nine  years  of  age,  when  he  was  restored  to  his 
parents.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Olympus,  Vulcan  took 
his  mother’s  part  in  one  of  the  quarrels  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife;  Jupiter,  enraged  at  Vulcan’s  audacity, 
flung  him  from  heaven.  After  travelling  a  whole  day, 
the  youth  alighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  breaking 
his  ankle  iu  the  fall ;  here  he  raised  forges  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  as  the  chief  of  ar¬ 
tificers  ;  some  poets,  however,  fix  his  workshop  on  Olym¬ 
pus,  another  on  Etna,  where  the  Cyclops  were  his  min¬ 
isters  and  chief  assistants,  by  whose  aid  he  fabricated  all 
the  great  works  attributed  to  him.  He  fashioned  Pan¬ 
dora,  and  had  Venus  given  him  for  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  was  father  of  Cupid.  Vulcan  is  represented  bearded, 
covered  with  dust  and  soot,  and  blowing  the  fires  of  his 
forges,  or  else  in  the  act  of  forging  Jove’s  thunderbolts. 

Vll  leu'll  in  11,  a.  [Lat.  Vulcanius .]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  Vulcan,  or  to  the  working  of  metals. 

(Geol.)  Same  as  Plutonian,  q.  v. 

Vul'eaiiist.  n.  A  rare  orthography  of  Volcanist,  q.  v. 

Vu  lean  iza't  ion.  n.  The  process  of  combining  India- 
rubber  with  sulphur,  and  so  imparting  to  the  former 
new  properties  which  render  it  applicable  to  many  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  See  India-rubber. 

Vul'canite,  n.  (Chem.)  See  India-rubber. 

Vul'eanize,  v.  a.  To  change  the  properties  of,  as  In¬ 
dia-rubber,  by  the  process  of  vulcanization. 

Vulgar,  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire;  Lat.  vulgaris  —  vulgus,  the 
people.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  common 
unlettered  people ;  used  or  practised  by  common  or  un¬ 
cultivated  people;  having  reference  to  common  or 
plebeian  life ;  consisting  of  low  or  unrefined  persons ;  not 
select,  educated,  or  distinguished  ;  as,  the  vulgar  classes, 
vulgar  life,  &c. —  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  mass  or 
multitude  of  people;  national ;  common  ;  public;  gen¬ 
eral;  ordinary;  hence,  used  by  all  classes  of  people; 
vernacular;  as,  to  translate  from  a  foreign  tongue  into 
the  vulgar. — Unrefined;  mean;  rude:  low;  rustic;  boor¬ 
ish;  wanting  in  polish,  cultivation,  or  good  taste;  base; 
as,  vulgar  persons,  minds,  manners,  speech,  &c. 

— n.  The  mob;  the  people  at  large ;  the  common  people ; 
the  lower  grades  of  society ;  the  rabble ;  the  riff-raff’;  — 
it  has  no  plural  termination,  but  has  often  a  plural  verb. 

Vliljga'rian,  n.  A  person  of  vulgar  speech,  manners, 
or  ideas. 

Vulgarism.  (-Dm,)  n.  Vulgarity;  want  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  or  refinement;  grossness  or  gaucherie  of  manners; 
as,  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life.  —  A  low  or  vulgar 
phrase  or  expression  ;  a  slang  word  or  term. 

Vulaar'ity,  n.  [Fr .vulgariti.]  Quality  of  being  vul¬ 
gar,  low-bred,  or  illiterate  or  uncultivated  in  mind  or 
manners;  mean  condition  of  life;  characteristic  state 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society  ;  as,  “  People  within  the 
line  o(  vulgarity.”  (Browne.) — Grossness  or  boorishness 
of  appearance,  manners,  or  language;  absence  of  refine¬ 
ment  or  good  breeding;  us,  vulgarity  of  expression  or 
deportment. 

VuLgarize,  v.  a.  To  make  vulgar;  as,  language  vul¬ 
garized  by  the  introduction  of  slang  phrases. 

Vul'gariy,  adv.  Commonly;  in  the  ordinary  manner 
among  the  common  people. — In  a  rude,  coarse,  or  ill  bred 
manner;  meanly;  boorishly;  as,  how  vulgarly  some 
petsons  conduct  themselves. 

Vul'gnrness,  n.  Vulgarity. 

Yul'gate,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vulgata,  for  public  use.]  (Eccl.) 
The  name  given  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures 
in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Vulgate  is  to  be  “  held 
as  authentic,”  which,  according  to  the  interpretation 
usually  put  on  that  decree  by  theologians,  means  not 
that  it  is  in  any  way  substituted  for  t lie  originals,  but 
that  it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  true  faith  and 
morals. 

Vulnerability,  Vul'nerablencss,  n.  State, 
quality,  or  condition  of  being  vulnerable. 

Vul  nerable,  d.  [Fr.  and  Sp.;  L.  Lat.  r ulnerabilis — 1 
vulnus,  vulneriH,  a  wound.]  That  may  be  pierced  or 
wounded;  susceptible  of  wounds  or  external  injuries; 
as,  the  heel  of  Achilles  was  the  only  vulnerable,  part  ot 
his  body. — Assailable;  liable  to  injury, or  to  the  chance 
of  being  affected  harmfully;  as,  a  man  of  vulnerable 
temperament. 
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Vul'nerableness,  «.  See  Vulnerability. 

Vul'nerary,  «.  [Fr.  vulniraire,  from  Lat.  vulnerarius.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  wounds;  useful  in  healing 
wounds, or  adapted  to  the  cure  of  external  injuries;  as, 
a  v itinerary  remedy. 

— n.  (Med.)  Any  plant,  drug,  or  compound  of  utility  in 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds. 

Vul'nerose,  Vulnose',  a.  Full  of,  or  characterized 
by,  wounds. 

’Vulnif'ic,  Vulnif'ical.  a.  [From  Lat.  mdnus,  a 
wound,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Wounding,  or  causing 
the  infliction  of  wounds. 

Vul'pes,  n.  [Lat.,  a  fox.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Fox. 

Vulpine  (v&Ppi n),  a.  [Lat.  vtdpinus,  from  vulpes,  a 
foxT]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  resembling, 
the  fox;  hence,  crafty ;  cunning  ;  artful;  sly;  trickisli; 
foxy;  as,  a  person  of  vulpine  instincts. 

Vul'pin ite,  n.  [From  Vulpino,  Italy.)  (Min.)  An 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  containing  about  8  per 
cent,  of  silica. 

Tnl'tnre.  n.  [Lat.  mdturi]  (Zoiil.)  See  Vulturid*. 

Vlllt ll'rillie.  u.  pi.  (Ornith.)  An  important  family 
of  birds-of-prey,  embracing  the  largest  of  the  flying 
birds,  as  the  gigantic  condor  of  South  America  and  the 
great  lammergeyer  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  whose  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  is  the  habit  of  feeding  upon 
carrion,  a  habit  which  has  brought  them  into  favor  in 
many  hot  countries  as  useful  scavengers.  Though, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  will  attack  small 
animals,  they  much  prefer  dead  and  even  decaying  car¬ 
casses,  which  they  have  the  power  of  discovering  at 
enormous  distances.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that 
this  is  due  to  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the 
olfactory  organs,  but  later  study  has  relegated  it  from 
the  sense  of  smell  to  that  of  sight,  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  remarkably  keen  in  the  V.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  case  of  a  camel  or  other  beast  of 
burden  falliug  dead  in  a  desert  caravan,  vultures  of 
some  species  quickly  appear,  often  in  considerable 
numbers,  though  none  bad  been  before  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  caravan,  and  speedily  de¬ 
vour  the  carcass  of  the  dead  beast.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  oflered  by 
Canon  Tristram,  to  the  effect  that  some  one  of  the  vul¬ 
tures,  which  soar  at  immense  heights,  sees  the  fallen 
body,  and  at  once  swoops  downward.  A  more  distant 
bird,  observing  this  movement  and  knowing  its  mean¬ 
ing,  follows  its  neighbor’s  course.  Still  others  follow, 
so  that  the  downward  swoop  of  the  first  quickly  brings 
a  number  into  the  field,  each  eager  for  its  share  of  the 
prey.  For  instance,  in  the  Crimea,  during  the  siege  of 
Sevastopol,  these  birds  congregated  in  enormous  multi¬ 
tudes.  though  they  had  been  very  scarce  there  before, 
the  unwonted  abundance  o*)  food  having  apparently 
brought  them  together  from  a  vast  expanse. 

The  V.  are  distinguished  from  eagles,  hawks,  and 
other  birds-of-prey  by  the  shape  of  their  beak,  which  is 
of  moderate  size,  nearly  straight  above,  and  suddenly 
curving  downward,  being  rounded  at  the  tip  and  with¬ 
out  “teeth”  in  the  upper  mandible.  The  head  and 
upper  neck  are  nearly  bare  of  feathers.  Their  claws 
are  short  and  feeble,  so  that,  in  their  assaults  on  living 
prey,  they  are  confined  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  Their  wings  are  strong,  and  their  power  of  swift 
and  sustained  flight  is  remarkable.  The  V.  are  divided 
by  the  more  recent  writers  into  two  families,  the  V. 
proper,  or  those  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Sarcorham- 
phidse,  or  New  World  vultures,  which  differ  from  the 
former  in  important  structural  features,  though  similar 
to  them  in  habit.  Of  the  Old  World  V.  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  representative  is  the  huge  lammergeyer,  once 
common  but  now  rare  in  the  Alps,  and  extended  widely 
through  the  mountain  regions  of  South  Europe  and 
Asia  and  North  Africa.  This  great  bird  is  nearly  4  feet 
high  when  sitting,  5  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  spread  of 
wing  of  from  9  to  10  feet.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
swooping  on  goats  and  chamois  and  hurling  them  from 
the  brink  of  precipices  and  of  carrying  off  young  chil¬ 
dren.  The  latter  stories,  however,  are  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  its  claws,  which  are 
not  adapted  for  carrying  heavy  weights.  Another  well- 
known  species  is  that  called  the  Egyptian  vulture,  or 
Pharaoh’s  Hen.  a  bird  of  delicate  build  and  appearance, 
yet  living  on  the  most  repulsive  kind  of  food.  It  is 
abundant  in  India  and  has  a  wide  range  in  Africa.  The 
Griffon  vulture  (Gyps  fulvut)  is  one  of  the  best  known 
species,  having  a  wide  distribution  in  Europe  and 


Africa.  T?ie  genus  Vultur,  formed  by  Linhseus,  is  now 
restricted  to  a  single  species,  V.  monachus,  commonly 
known  as  the  cinereous  vulture,  which  is  found  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  seacoast  of  China.  Nearly 
all  these  birds  inhabit  rocky  cliffs,  on  the  ledges  of 
which  they  build  their  nests. 

The  American  V.  includes  four  genera,  Sarcorhampm, 
embracing  the  condor;  Gypagus,  the  king  vulture; 
Catharista,  the  turkey  buzzard,  and  Pseudogryphus,  the 
great  California  vulture.  Of  these  the  condor  is  the 
most  remarkable,  from  its  great  size  and  strength, 
though  these  have  often  been  exaggerated.  Its  only 
rival  among  birds-of-prey  is  the  lammergeyer,  it 
measuring  about  3)^2  feet  in  length,  with  an  immense 
spread  of  wing  (said  to  be  15  feet  from  tip  to  tip).  No 
other  birds  match  the  condors  in  power  of  flight,  they 
soaring  to  immense  heights,  until  lost  in  or  far  above 
the  clouds.  The  king  vulture,  with  its  gaudily  colored 
head  and  nasal  caruncle,  is  a  smaller  bird,  which  in¬ 
habits  the  wooded  plains  of  South  and  Central  America, 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  manner  in  which  it  bullies 
other  vultures.  It  is  reddish-yellow  above,  white  be¬ 
neath,  with  bluish-gray  ruff  and  black  quills  and  tail. 
The  most  familiar  of  the  V.  in  the  United  States  is  the 
common  turkey  buzzard  (Catliartes  aura),  which  is 
esteemed  in  southern  cities  for  its  services  as  a  destroyer 
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of  carrion.  It  is  about  feet  long,  black  in  color  with 
a  purplish  sheen,  and  has  a  carmine  and  bluish-red 
head,  fleshy  neck,  and  white  feet.  The  fourth  genus 
mentioned,  Pseudogryphus ,  has  a  very  limited  range  on 
the  western  slopes  of  North  America,  and  is  threatened 
with  extinction  through  the  use  of  poison. 

Vulturine  (vult'yur-m),a.  [Lat.  eullurinus.)  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  concerning,  the  vulture;  having  the  qualities 
of,  or  resembling,  the  vulture; — heuce,  rapacious; 
voracious. 

Vul'turisti,  a.  After  the  manner  of  a  vulture. 

'Vul'turous,  <i.  Resembling  a  vulture;  rapacious; 
preying. 

'Vul'viform,  a.  [Lat.  vulva,  a  wrapper,  and  forma, 
form.]  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  crevice  with  projecting 
edges. 

Vy'asa,  or  Ve'davyasa,  (a  compiler  of  Vedas.) 
The  name  given  to  the  supposed  author  or  compiler  of 
the  four  Sanskrit  Vedas,  and  of  the  poem  Mahabharada. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  history. 

Vyat'ka,  or  Viat'ka,  a  government  of  northwestern 
Russia,  adjoining  Perm  on  the  west,  and  of  39,124  sq.  m. 
area.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating  plateau  of  from  800  to 
1,400  ft.  above  sea-water,  deeply  grooved  by  rivers,  whose 


banks,  broken  by  ravines,  rise  like  hills.  The  Kama 
and  Vyatka,  with  several  of  their  tributaries,  are  navi¬ 
gable.  On  the  banks  of  the  Izha  and  Votka  are  im¬ 
portant  iron  works.  Much  of  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  forests  and  marshes,  the  former  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  area,  while  there  are  many  extensive 
marshes,  and  lakes  are  numerous.  The  products  are  corn, 
iron,  hides,  leather,  timber,  &c.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
largely  raised,  and  the  Vyatka  horses,  a  fine  but  small 
breed,  are  well  known  throughout  Russia.  There  are 
no  railways,  but  the  great  highway  to  Siberia  traverses 
the  province.  Industries  have  attained  considerable 
development,  the  province  having  numerous  and  d’lver- 
sified  manufactories  and  a  large  trade.  At  Izhevsk  is 
the  government  manufactory  of  guns.  V.  is  one  of  the 
few  governments  of  Russia  where  the  Zemstvo,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  representatives  of  the  peasantry,  has  been 
permitted  by  the  government  to  create  a  series  ot  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Its  schools,  libraries,  village 
hospitals,  and  statistical  publications  are  highly  spoken 
of.  Pop.  (1897)  3,lU5,790. 

— A  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Vyatka  river,  653  m.  N.E.  of  Moscow,  stands  on  the 
steep  hills  above  the  river  and  also  on  their  slopes  and 
at  their  base.  The  city  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  has 
an  important  trade  in  the  products  of  the  province, 
though  it  has  few  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897  )  26,260. 
The  history  of  V.  is  of  interest.  It  began  as  a  trading-post 
of  Novgorod,  the  great  commercial  republic  of  ancient 
Russia,  dealing  in  furs,  horses,  wax  and  honey.  A  town 
grew  around  the  fort  and  was  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
was  twice  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  O11  the 
fall  of  Novgorod,  in  the  15th  century,  through  the  in¬ 
triguing  policy  of  the  princes  of  Moscow.  V.  lost  its 
republican  institutions  also  (1489),  and  the  autocratic 
Czar,  Ivan  the  Great,  became  supreme  ruler  in  Russia. 
It  was  known  as  Khlynoff  until  1780. 

Vynz'ina,  a  town  of  Russia,  109  m.  N.E.  of  Smolensk, 
and  in  the  goverment  of  that  name.  If  was  populous 
as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  carried  on  an  active 
trade  with  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  taken 
in  .the  15th  century  by  the  Lithuanian  princes,  and 
subsequently  by  Moscow,  and  in  1611  by  the  Poles,  who 
held  it  till  the  peace  of  1634.  It  is  now  an  important 
center  for  the  trade  of  Smolensk,  dealing  in  corn,  hemp, 
linseed,  tallow,  hides,  fish,  metals,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Pop.  (1897)  14,440. 

Vy'ernyi,  formerly  Almaty,  capital  of  Semiryet- 
chensk,  a  Russian  province  of  Central  Asia,  in  N.  Lat. 
43°  16',  47  m.  south  of  the  Ili  river.  Founded  in  1854 
as  a  small  block-house,  the  advantages  of  the  situation 
caused  a  rapid  growth  in  population,  which  is  now  over 
17,000.  Thick  growths  of  poplar,  elm  and  fruit  trees 
surround  the  houses,  the  streets  are  wide  and  planted 
with  trees,  and  are  refreshed  with  channels  of  running 
water.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  rice,  corn,  tea, 
oil,  and  tobacco.  V.  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  due  to  the 
dislocation  of  rocks  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alatau 
Mountains,  at  whose  base  the  town  is  built.  A  severe 
shock  occurred  on  June  9, 1887,  which  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged  nearly  1,000  stone  houses  and  killed  326  people. 

Vy'ing-,  ppr.  of  Vie  (g.v.) 

Vyrn'tvy,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  and  joins  the 
Severn,  8%  m.  above  Welshpool.  In  1881  a  series  of 
engineering  operations  were  begun  for  the  utilization 
of  this  stream  for  the  water  supply  of  Liverpool,  there 
being  formed,  by  July  14,  1892,  an  artificial  lake  4%  m. 
long  by  1%  m.  broad,  1,121  acres  in  area,  and  bolding 
2,103  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  retaining  wall, 
which  is  built  of  cyclopean  stones,  is  100  feet  high,  and 
is  sunk  60  feet  below  surface  level.  The  distance  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  water,  in  its  flow  to  Liverpool,  is  68  m. 

Vysll'niy  Yolot'uliok.  a  town  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Tver,  82  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Tver.  Its  importance  is  due  to  its  situation  in  the 
center  of  the  Vyshne-Volotsk  system  of  navigation, 
which  connects  the  upper  Volga  with  the  Neva.  A  por¬ 
tage  of  less  than  17  m.  between  the  Tversta,  an  affluent 
of  the  Volga,  and  the  Tsna,  whose  waters  reach  Lake 
Ladga,  was  long  used  to  transport  boats  from  the  one 
basin  to  the  other.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  canal, 
which  became  an  important  link  of  communication 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  This  canal  is  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Mariinsk  system,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  is  declining,  though  its  trade  is 
still  considerable.  Pop.  (1897)  12,930. 
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%  aca'tion  Schools.  ( Ednc .)  Prominent  educa¬ 
tors  in  New  York  city,  aided  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  undertook  to 
open  several  schools  in  that  city  during  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  of  1897,  and  met  with  encouraging  suc¬ 
cess.  The  city’s  Board  of  Education  co-operated  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  free  use  of  certain  school-rooms,  with 
such  lights  aud  fuel  as  were  needed,  but  exercised  no 
control.  The  experiment  was  begun  by  opening  ten 
schools,  where  150  teachers  were  employed,  and  an  av¬ 
erage  daily  attendance  of  5,700  pupils  was  secured,  at  an 
average  cost  for  each  school  of  about  81,000.  Tbe  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  philanthropic  innovation  is  very 
great.  The  vacation  season  is  far  from  a  pleasant  thing 
to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  great  cities.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  friends  of  the  movement  deem  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  it  w'as  sustained 
by  private  benevolent  enterprise  rather  than  by  the 
school  authorities,  who,  however  good  their  intentions, 
would  be  likely  to  deaden  the  plan  by  the  formalities 
of  government  control. 

Vac'cine,  n.  The  virus  of  cow-pox,  taken  directly 
from  the  cow,  or  from  cow-pox  pustules  in  a  human 
body,  used  in  inoculating  to  prevent  smallpox. 

Vail,  Thomas  Hubbard,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1812;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary; 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(1837) ;  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Kansas  (1864).  He 
was  the  founder  of  Bethany  College,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Was  a  forcible  preacher  and  an  able  writer.  Died  Oct., 
1889. 

Vale  (va'le  OT~va'ld),  n.  [Lat.  imper.  of  vales,  to  be  in 
health.]  An  adieu ;  a  farewell. 

Val'ence,  n.  [Lat.  valens  (gen.  valentis),  powerful.] 
The  worth  or  value  of  a  chemical  atom  as  regards  its 
power  of  displacing  other  atoms  in  chemical  compounds. 

Valenciennes' Face.  (Manuf.)  See  Lace. 

Val'Iey  City,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Barnes  co.,  60  m.  W.  of  Moorhead,  Minn.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,195. 

Valley  Falls,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Topeka ;  has  water-power  aud  some 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1895)  1,172. 

Valver'de,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  2,880  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  bounds  it 
S.  and  S.W.,  and  the  Pecos  river.  Surface,  hilly,  suitable 
for  grazing  purposes ;  about  3,000  acres  in  irrigation ; 
has  fine  building-stone.  Cap.  Delrio.  Pop.  (1897  )  3,250. 

Vambery  (vahm'ba-re),  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  an 
Hungarian  traveller  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  1832; 
has  distinguished  himself  by  travelling  in  the  disguise 
of  a  dervish,  by  routes  heretofore  unknown  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  through  the  deserts  of  Turkestan  to  Khiva,  and 
thence  by  Bokhara  to  Samarcand,  in  1861-66.  Of  that 
perilous  journey,  through  an  unknown  country  and  a 
population  fanatically  hostile  to  Christians,  he  has  given 
the  world  an  account  in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Central  Asia  (Loudon,  1864).  Among  his  other  works 
are  Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  Persia  (1867)  ;  Sketches 
of  Central  Asia  (1868) ;  History  of  Bokhara  (1873);  Central 
Asia  and  the  Anglo- Russian  Boundary  Question  (1875); 
Islam  in  the  19lh  Century  (1875) ;  Primitive  Civilization  of 
the  Turko-Tartar  People  (1879);  The  Future  Contest  for 
India  (1886) ;  and  several  others,  including  valuable  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Turkish  language.  He  is  now  profes¬ 
sor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Budapesth. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Abingdon,  Pa.,  March  2,  1822  ;  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  ;  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (1845- 
52),'  Germantown  (1852-53),  and  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  He 
published  The  Lord's  Prayer ;  The  Church,  Her  Ministry 
and  Sacraments  (1890).  Died  May  25,  1891. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  Jr.,  son  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  was  born  in  Germantown,  November  10,1852; 
educated  at  Princeton  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  United  Congregational  Church  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1878  ;  was  called  to  the  Brick  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  New  York  city,  in  1882.  He  has 
published  :  The  Reality  of  Religion  (1884) ;  Straight  Ser¬ 
mons  to  Young  Men  and  Other  Human  Beings  (1893)  ; 
The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man  (1895),  Ac. 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles,  author  and  critic,  was 
born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1856;  was 
educated  at  Columbia,  and  studied  law;  has  also  studied 


1  in  the  art  centers  of  Europe.!  fHe  became  librarian  of 
Sage  Library,  New  Brunswick,  in  1877 ;  and  is  also 
professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Rutgers  College; 
has  published  several  volumes  of  critical  essays  on 
literature  and  art. 

Vanbrugh  (van-broo1),  Sir  John,  an  English  drama¬ 
tist  and  architect,  was  born  in  London,  1666.  He 
was  educated  in  France  and  joined  the  French  army, 
but  in  1695  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  finishing  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  architecture  and 
dramatic  literature,  writing  many  brilliant  but  coarse 
plays,  of  which  The  Provoked  Husband  (originally,  The 
Journey  to  London,  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  but 
finished  by  Colley  Cibber)  and  The  Confederacy  held 
their  place  for  a  long  time  on  the  English  stage.  His 
comedies  were  edited  in  1840  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  plays  of  Congreve,  Wycherley,  and  Far- 
quhar.  As  an  architect  he  is  best  remembered  by 
Blenheim  Palace  and  Castle  Howard.  He  was  Claren- 
cieux  King-at-arms  for  twenty  years  before  his  death, 
and  in  1714  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  works 
and  knighted.  Died  in  1726. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B.,  politician,  was  born  in  Buncombe 
co.,  N.  C.,  May  13, 1830 ;  studied  law ;  was  a  member  of 
Congress  (1858-61)  ;  joined  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861 ;  was  elected  Confederate  governor  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  in  1862  and  1864  ;  after  the  reconstruction  was 
governor  in  1870,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  1879  until  his 
death,  April  19, 1894. 

Vance,  in  North  Carolina,  a,  N.  co. ;  area,  342  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Swift  creek,  and  small  streams  tributary  to 
the  Roanoke  river.  Surface,  rolling ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Henderson.  Pop.  (1897)  18,350. 

Vancouv  er,  in  Washington,  a  city,  cap.  of  Claike  co., 
on  Columbia  river,  6  m.  N.  of  Portland,  Ore.  Fiuit, 
lumber,  and  dairy  products  are  the  principal  ship¬ 
ments.  Headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  4,750. 

Van'derbilt,  Cornelius,  popularly  called  “Commo¬ 
dore  V.”  was  born  on  Staten  Islaud,  N.  Y.,  in  1794; 
began  to  show  his  financial  talent  at  the  age  of  16, 
when  he  bought  a  boat  to  carry  farm  produce  to  New 
York.  At  23  he  was  worth  $10,000.  For  about  12 
years  he  was  captain  of  a  steamboat  plying  between 
New  York  city  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1829  he 
began  running  a  line  of  steamboats  on  the  Hudson 
river  and  Long  Island  Sound.  In  1851  lie  started  a 
line  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  with 
a  branch  line  to  New  Orleans.  He  also  started  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  line  to  Havre,  France,  but  gave  it  up  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  presented  the  steamer 
Vanderbilt,  which  cost  $800,000,  to  the  U.  S.  government. 
He  invested  in  railroads  and  grew  rich  rapidly;  estab¬ 
lished  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  gained 
control  of  connecting  lines,  until  (1873)  he  controlled 
2,000  miles  of  track.  He  gave  $1,000,000  to  found 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  also  gave 
to  Rev.  Charles  T.  Deems  $50,000  to  purchase  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  in  New  York  city.  He  left  a 
fortune  of  $100,000,000  to  his  son,  William  Henry 
Vanderbilt.  Died  Jan.  4,  1877. 

Vanderbilt.  W  lliam  Henry,  was  born  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1821 ;  in  1864  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  in  the 
management  of  the  Harlem  Railroad.  After  inheriting 
the  estate,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads.  His  most 
conspicuous  public  act  was  in  connection  with  the 
bringing  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  to  New  York  Central 
Park,  for  which  he  paid  all  the  expense  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  also  gave  $500,000  to  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1884).  Died  Dec.  8,  1885, 
leaving  the  Vanderbilt  millions  to  his  sons,  Cornelius 
and  William  Kissam,  the  former  of  whom  became 
chief  manager. 

Vanderbilt  Fill  ver'slt.y.  ( Educ .)  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  co-educational  institution  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
In  response  to  special  calls,  a  convention  met  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Jan.  24,  1892,  composed  of  delegates  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  to 
concoct  some  scheme  for  promoting  higher  education 
throughout  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  A 
plan  for  a  university  was  adopted,  a  board  of  trustees 
nominated,  and  shortly  afterward  a  charter  obtained 
under  the  title  of  the  Central  University  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Efforts  were  made  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  but  were  fruitless,  and  the 
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enterprise  seemed  likely  to  fail,  when  Bishop  McTyeire 
induced  the  elder  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  give  to  the 
institution  $500,000.  Out  of  gratitude  for  this  gift,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Vanderbilt  University.  Vander¬ 
bilt  afterward  increased  his  gift  to  $1,000,000;  his  son, 
William  H.,  made  gifts  at  various  times  which  amounted 
to  $450,000,  and  his  grandson,  Cornelius,  gave  $30,000. 
The  board  of  trust,  consisting  of  31  members,  is  self- 
perpetuating.  The  bishops  ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  8  years.  Its  productive 
funds  are  $1,050,000.  In  1896  it  had  80  instructors,  656 
students,  and  16,000  volumes  in  its  library.  Its  income 
in  that  year  was  $100,000. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  statesman,  was  born  in  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1612,  became  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1636,  aud  in  1640,  as  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  one  of  the  foremost  impeachers  of  Strafford 
( q .  v.).  After  the  death  of  Pym,  in  1643,  he  became 
virtually  prime-minister  of  England;  opposed  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  the  usurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well, and  in  1649  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigorous 
administration  of  naval  affairs.  After  the  restoration 
of  Chailes  II.,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  1662. 

Van'ner,  n.  See  Ore-crushing  and  Dressing  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

Vapereau  ( vfip-a-ro '),  Louis  Gustave,  litterateur, 
was  born  at  Orleans,  France,  1819;  became  in  1832 
secretary  to  M.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
Peustes  de  Pascal.  In  1843  he  became  professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Tours,  holding  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  10  years.  He  next  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Conteniporains  (1858 
and  subsequent  editions).  Since  1859  he  has  issued 
yearly  L'Aunce  Litt/raire  et  Dramuti<ine,  an  annual 
review  of  tbe  principal  productions  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  He  is  also  engaged  upon  another  important 
work,  Dictionnaire  Vniversel  des  Littiratures ;  has  written 
various  other  books,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  reviews,  Ac.,  and  is  honorary  inspector-general 
of  primary  schools. 

Va'por,  h.  (Physics.)  Loosely  speaking,  a  vapor  and  a 
gas  are  identical,  but  certain  distinctions  of  meaning 
exist  in  preferred  usage,  the  tenn  vapor  being  commonly 
applied  to  the  gaseous  condition  of  those  substances  or 
elements  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  state,  and  the  term  gas  to  those  which  we  ordi- 
narily-see  in  a  vaporous  f  orm.  Thus  we  speak  of  hydro- 
geu  as  a  gas,  but  refer  to  steam  as  the  vapor  of  water. 
It  is  also  proper  to  use  the  term  vapor  when  refer)  ing 
to  any  gas  near  its  condensiug  point,  or  in  a  condition 
where  it  can  be  liquefied  by  pressure  alone.  Before  the 
fact  was  established  that  ail  gases  may  be  liquefied  by 
the  application  of  sufficient  cold  and  pressure,  and  that 
consequently  gas  was  only  a  form  of  matter,  dependent 
on  temperature  and  pressure,  there  existed  a  need  for 
such  a  word  as  vapor,  w  ith  a  distinct  meaning  from  gas. 
Now  that  it  is  demonstrated  that  all  vapors  are  gases, 
and  that  all  gases  are  vapors,  the  distinction  remains 
as  a  matter  of  usage.  The  vapor  we  see  in  the  air,  of 
which  clouds  are  formed,  is  properly  called  aqueous 
vapor,  and  is  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
being  dense  when  the  humidity  is  high.  When  the 
quantity  reaches  the  point  of  saturation,  the  vapor 
develops  into  a  well-defined  mist  or  cloud,  or  into  rain. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  saturated  vapor  as  one  about  to 
pass  into  the  liquid  state  because  of  condensation, 
whereas  an  unsaturated  vapor  will  endure  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  pressure,  or  a  fall  in  temperature,  or 
both,  without  condensing  to  a  liquid. 

Va'ra,  n.  A  Spanish  measure.  In  length,  in  Spain, 
it  is  2’78  feet  or  85  meter,  but  this  varies  in  Spanish- 
America,  as  follows:  in  Bolivia  the  vara  equals  3290 
in. ;  Brazil,  43-31  in. ;  Chile,  32-91 ;  Colombia,  31  50  in.; 
Cuba,  33-38  in.;  Mexico,  3299  in.;  Peru,  32  91.; 
Venezuela,  3338  in.;  Paraguay,  33  00  in.;  British 
Honduras,  32'75  in.:  Curasao,  33-37  in.;  Argentine 
Republic,  3412  in.;  Hondnias,  33  03.;  Costa  Rica,  32  88 
in.;  Portugal,  43’28  in.  (the  last  accounts  for  the 
measurement  used  in  Brazil).  Measuring  a  surface, 
the  square  vara  equals  7  74  sq.  ft.,  or  72  sq.  meter.  In 
Honduras  190  sq.  vara  equals  1  sq.  yd. ;  in  Mexico  1  sq. 
vara  (vara  cuadrida)  equals  '84  sq.  yd.  As  a  cubic 
measure  (usually  for  solids),  a  vara  equals  20"56  cubic 
yds.  or  15  71  cubic  meters. 
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Va' riant,  n.  A  thing  differing  from  another  in  form, 
hut  otherwise  essentially  the  same ;  a  different  form, 
reading,  version,  spelling,  type,  &c. 

Vas'eline,  n.  ( Ohem .)  An  ointment  made  from 
petroleum,  and  much  used  as  a  base  or  vehicle  for 
various  medicative  preparations.  Chemically,  it  is 
known  as  petrolatum,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  semi- 
solid  hydrocarbons  found  in  paraffine,  the  heaviest 
product  of  petroleum,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  off 
the  lighter  portions  of  the  oil,  and  purifying  aud 
deodorizing  the  remainder. 

jVasoino'tor,  a.  Producing  or  governing  movements 
of  contraction  or  dilatation ;  a  term  applied  to  nerves 
that  govern  the  motions  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Vas'sar,  Matthew,  founder  of  Vassar  College,  was 
born  in  Norfolk,  England,  April  29,  1792;  removed  to 
America  in  1796;  succeeded  his  father  in  the  brewing 
business,  acquiring  a  fortune.  In  1861  he  donated 
$400,000  to  the  institution  that  became  known  as  Yassar 
College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  left,  by  bequest, 
$400,000  more  to  the  same  object.  His  nephews,  Mat¬ 
thew  (1809-1881)  and  John  Guy  (1811-1888),  who 
succeeded  him  in  business,  continued  his  work,  each 
having  given  large  sums  to  Vassar  College,  and  to  other 
educational  and  charitable  purposes.  Matthew  Vassar 
died  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  23, 1868. 

Vassar  Col'lege.  ( Educ .)  A  non-sectarian  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  young  women,  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  It  was  founded  in  1861  by  Matthew 
Vassar,  a  brewer,  who,  born  at  Norfolk,  England,  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  four  years  old  by  his 
father,  who  established  at  Poughkeepsie  the  brewery 
out  of  which  Matthew  made  his  fortune.  His  original 
gift  to  Vassar  was  added  to  by  his  brother  and  nephew, 
and  the  institution  has  a  fund  of  $1,020,000.  The  build¬ 
ing,  collections,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at  $1,000,000 
more.  In  1896  its  revenues  from  all  sources  were  nearly 
$300,000.  The  courses  of  study  are  such  as  are  offered 
in  the  best  colleges  for  young  men,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  are  equal  to  theirs.  In  1896  it 
had  56  instructors,  534  students,  and  25,000  volumes  in 
its  library. 

Y:iitg3i ii.  Herbert,  a  Homan  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  at  Gloucester,  Eng.,  April  15,  1832;  educated  at 
Stonyhurst  College  and  at  Rome ;  ordained  a  priest  in 
1854;  returned  to  England;  was  founder  and  became 
president-general  of  St.  Joseph’s  Foreign  Missionary 
College,  at  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex.  In  1871  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  tho  U.  S.  the  first  detachment  of  priests  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  colored  people.  He  became 
bishop  of  Salford  (1872);  archbishop  of  Westminster 
(1892)  ;  was  created  cardinal  (1893),  aud  made  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  He  is  a  practical 
reformer;  built  St.  Bede’s  College,  in  the  interest  of 
commercial  education. 

Vnuquelin  ( vdk'lahn ),  Louis  Nicolas,  analytical 
chemist,  born  near  Pont  l’Eveque,  France,  in  1763 ; 
succeeded  Ducret  in  1801  as  professor  in  the  College  of 
France.  He  discovered  glucina  and  chromium,  and 
greatly  conduced  to  improving  the  methods  of  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis.  Died  in  1829. 

Vaux  ( vo ),  Calvert,  landscape  architect,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  Dec.  20,  1824;  removed  to  America 
(1848),  and  was  associated  with  A.  J.  Downing  and 
Frederick  L.  Olmstead  in  their  chief  enterprises  in 
landscape  architecture.  He  was  accidentally  drowned, 
in  November,  1895. 

Vans,  William  Sandys,  archaeologist,  born  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Eng.,  1818,  graduated  at  Oxford,  in  1840.  He 
for  many  years  held  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Coins 
and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  institution 
he  has  published  a  valuable  Handbook.  His  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  has  exhausted  four  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  As  a 
numismatologist,  V.  has  a  high  reputation. 

Y<‘<l'<l alls,  n.  pi.  See  Ceylon. 

Veg  etable  I.ealliCr.  ( Manuf .)  A  textile  fabric 
woven  from  flax  or  other  fibrous  material,  and  after¬ 
ward  embossed  with  certain  substances  which  impart  to 
it  the  appearance  of  leather.  Also  India-rubber  spread 
upon  linen. 

Vegetable  Oil.  ( Chem .)  An  oil  imported  from 

China,  and  used  for  lamps,  <fec. 

Vello'zia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Hxmodoracex,  chiefly 
Brazilian,  having  leafy,  often  dichotomously-branched 
stems,  bearing  linear  rigid  leaves  in  tufts  at  the  end  of 
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the  branches.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  or  violet;  solitary,  or  two  or  three  among  each 
cluster  of  leaves;  and  campanulate,  giving  the  name 


of  tree-lily  to  the  plant.  The  short  trunk  is  often 
very  thick.  Thirty  to  40  species  inhabit  tropical  and 
Southern  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Madagascar. 

Vel'lum-clotli.  orTrac'ing-cloth,  n.  {Manuf.) 
A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  used  by  designers,  &c. 

Vellum-paper,  n.  Same  as  Vellum-post  ( q .  v.). 

Velours  ( va-loorz '),  n.  {Manuf.)  A  kind  of  mixed 
plush  or  velveteen  fabric  manufactured  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  mohair,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

Velours  d’l  treclit.  {Manuf.)  Same  as  Utrecht 
Velvet  (q.  v.). 

Veit,  n.  ( Canib.)  A  French  measure  used  in  gauging 
brandy,  equivalent  to  2  gallons,  or  7'57  liters. 

Vene'tiau  Cilass.  {Ceramics.)  See  Aventurine. 

Ventu'ra,  in  California,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,682  sq.  m. ; 
partially  irrigated  by  the  Santa  Clara  river.  Surface, 
generally  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Cap.  Ventura.  Pop.  (1897)  12,300. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Ventura  co.,  about  300  m.  S.E. 
of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1897)  2,790. 

Ve  nus.  {Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  beauty,  the 
mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the  mistress 
of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  identified  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite.  She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  or  Cythera,  and  was  carried  to  Olym¬ 
pus,  where  all  the  gods  admired  her  beaut}’.  Jupiter 
attempted  to  gain  her  affections,  but  V.  refused,  and  the 
god,  to  punish  her  obstinacy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  son  Vulcan.  The  power  of  V.  over  the  heart 
was  fortified  by  a  girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks, 
and  cestus  by  the  Romans.  This  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the  most  de¬ 
formed;  it  excited  love,  and  kindled  extinguished 
flames.  V.  gained  the  prize  of  the  golden  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord  from  Pallas  and  Juno  (see  Paris),  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman 
in  the  world.  The  worship  of  F.  was  universally  estab¬ 
lished;  statues  and  temples  were  erected  to  her  in  every 
kingdom.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  her;  and, among  birds,  the  dove,  the  swan,  and 
the  sparrow,  were  her  favorites.  She  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves. 
The  figure  of  V.  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  most  famous  specimens  extant,  and 
certainly  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  art,  is  the  V.  de  Me¬ 
dici,  preserved  in  the  celebrated  Tribune  at  Florence. 
It  is  a  nude  statue,  4  feet  11%  inches  in  height,  without 
the  plinth.  The  face  has  little  expression,  and  not  much 
beauty,  the  value  of  the  work  consisting  almost  entirely 
in  its  proportions.  It  was  found  in  1680,  in  eleven  pieces, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  and  is 
the  production  of  Cleomanes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus,  an 
Athenian  sculptor,  said  to  have  lived  200  b.c.  The  right 
arm  and  the  lower  half  of  the  left  arm,  wanting,  have 
been  restored  by  Bandinelli.  The  V.  of  Milo,  in  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  at  Paris,  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Milo,  and  is 
supposed  to  he  a  copy  of  the  F.  of  Cos,  by  Praxiteles. 
In  1877,  the  arms  of  this  famous  statue  were  reported 
as  discovered  in  Milo,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where, 
in  1820,  the  statue  was  fouud,  but  their  authenticity  is 
generally  doubted. 

(Zobl.)  See  Venerid*. 

Venus’s  Chariot.  (Zobl.)  See  Hyalea. 

Venus’s  Fly-trap.  (Bot.)  See  Dionjka. 

Venus’s  Fooking'-g-lass.  (Bot.)  See Specularia. 

Venus’s  Slipper.  (Zobl.)  See  Carinaria. 

Versi  (vai'ra),  a  seaport  of  Spain,  40  m.  from  Lorca,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  9,236. 

Veracious  (-rd'shus),  a.  [Fr.  vrai,  from  Lat.  verax, 
veracis — verus,  true.]  Truthful;  observant  of  truth; 
habitually  given  to  speak  truth  ;  as,  a  veracious  individ¬ 
ual. — Characterized  by  truth  or  veracity  ;  not  false ;  as, 
a  veracious  history. 

Vera'gna  (Don  Christoral  Colon  de  Toledo  de  la 
Cerda  y  Gante),  Duke  of,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  and 
Admiral  and  Andelantado  Mayor  of  the  Indies,  the  13th 
in  descent  from  Christopher  Columbus,  was  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  March,  1837 ;  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Madrid,  and  received  a  legal  training;  was 
elected  to  the  Cortes,  as  a  Liberal,  in  1871  ;  re-elected 
in  1874,  and  in  1878  was  made  a  senator;  has  been  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,  and 
royal  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  the  guests  of  the  U.  S.  in  1893,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  at  Chicago,  May  1  of  that  year.  The  Duke  is  a 
descendant  of  Francesca,  sister  of  Diego  Columbus, 
great-grandson  of  Columbus,  with  whom  the  male  line 
became  «xtinct  in  1578. 

Verba'rium,  n.  A  game  in  which  the  players  try  to 
form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from  the  letters  of 
a  given  one,  or  to  form  one  word  from  its  own  disar¬ 
ranged  letters. 

Veres  tell  a'ff  ill,  Vasili,  painter,  was  born  at  Tchere- 
povets,  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Oct. 
26,1842;  studied  with  GerOme,  in  Paris.  He  is  noted 
for  his  realistic  battle  scenes  from  the  Turcoman  cam¬ 
paign,  India,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877. 
In  1884  he  visited  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  afterward 
painted  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
other  sacred  themes,  which  aroused  aggressive  criticism 
by  their  unconventional  style.  A  collection  of  his 
paintings  was  exhibited  in  New  York  and  Chicago  in 
1888-89. 

Ver'ga,  Giovanni,  novelist,  was  horn  in  Catania,  Sicily, 
in  1840.  He  has  written  many  society  novels,  and  a 
series  of  stories  of  rustic  life,  all  of  which  have  been 
popular  in  current  Italian  literature.  He  has  been 
introduced  to  the  world  at  large  by  the  association  of 
one  of  his  stories,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  with  Pietro 
Mascagni’s  opera,  the  story  of  which  is  taken  from 


I  Verga’s  novel.  An  English  translation  of  the  novel 
was  issued  in  Boston,  in  1896. 

Vergennes'  (Charles  Gravier),  Comtf.  df.,  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Dijon,  France,  Dec.  28,  1717 ;  from 
1740  to  1774  was  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
after  which  date  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  Louis  XIV. ;  in  this  capacity  he  was  the  staunch 
friend  of  the  American  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  finally  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783,  by  w  hich  American  independence 
was  definitely  recognized.  Died  Feb.  13,  1787. 

Verlaine',  Paul,  poet,  was  born  at  Metz,  March  30, 
1844,  and  became  a  French  citizen  in  1873.  He  was 
noted  for  his  originality  in  theme  and  forms  of  verse, 
and  for  the  singular  contradictoriness  of  sentiment 
expressed  in  his  poems,  singing  alternately  perverse 
sin  and  religious  repentance.  In  his  unique  style,  his 
lyrics  are  unequalled  in  modern  French  literature. 
Died  Jan.  8,  1896. 

Vermont',  Univer'sit.y  of.  (Educ.)  The  official 

designation  of  this  non-sectarian,  co-educational  insti¬ 
tution  is  “  The  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,”  the  two  having  been  united  in  1865. 
The  university  is  more  than  a  century  old,  since  it  was 
chartered  in  1791.  It  is  at  Burlington,  which  has  been 
called  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  New  England,  and 
stands  on  Lake  Champlain,  upon  a  high  bluff  over¬ 
looking  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains  opposite.  The  college  buildings  are  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  Though  incorporated  in  1791,  the  university 
was  not  organized  until  1800,  and  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1804.  It  did  not  prosper,  however,  until  after 
1825.  In  that  year  Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  main  building  (University  Hall).  A  bronze 
statue  of  the  great  Frenchman,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
stands  in  the  grounds — the  gift  of  John  P.  Howard, 
who  also  enlarged  and  reconstructed  the  main  building 
in  1884.  North  of  this  building  is  the  Williams  Science 
Hall,  and  north  of  that  the  Billings  Library  (of  which 
the  townspeople  are  allowed  the  free  use),  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson.  It 
contains  50,000  volumes,  part  of  which  are  books  col¬ 
lected  by  George  P.  Marsh,  the  philologist.  The  uni¬ 
versity  has  a  medical  department,  and  courses  in  civil, 
electric,  and  mechanical  engineering.  In  1896  it  had 
50  instructors  and  475  students.  Its  revenues  in  that 
year  were  $70, (WO. 

Verne,  Jules,  writer  of  imaginative  fiction,  was  born 
at  Nantes,  France.  Feb.  8,  1828  ;  studied  law,  but  began 
writing  in  1850,  and  in  1863  commenced  his  series  of 
marvellous  stories,  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  imaginative  power.  Some  of 
the  most  familiar  are  :  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  ;  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  ;  Trip  to  the  Center  of 
the  Earth  ;  The  Mysterious  Island ;  and  Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  drama¬ 
tized. 

Ver'noil.  in  Louisiana,  a  W  parish  ;  area,  1,540  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  W.  by  Sabine  river.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
nine-tenths  covered  with  valuable  yellow  pine;  soil , 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Leesville.  Pop.  (1897)  6,350. 

Vernon,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wilbarger  co., 
163  m.  N.W.  of  Fort  Worth.  Pop.  (1897)  3,160. 

Vernon-Har'eonrt.  Levkson  Francis,  engineer, 
was  born  at  London,  Eng.,  in  1839;  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 
first-class  in  mathematics  and  natural  science.  He  has 
been  engaged  chiefly  in  hydraulic  and  maritime  works ; 
in  1865  was  appointed  professor  of  Engineering  in 
University  College,  London  ;  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  (1871);  has  received  a  Telford 
medal,  three  Telford  premiums, and  the  Manly  premium. 

Vero'na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-borough  of  Allegheny 
co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg;  has  repair  shops  (A.  V. 
R.  R.)  and  other  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  (1897) 
2, (XX). 

Vest,  George  Graham,  lawyer  and  politician,  was  born 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Dec.  6,  1830;  graduated  at  Central 
College,  Ky.  (1848),  and  studied  law  in  Lexington; 
removed  to  Missouri  (1853)  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
(1860-61) ;  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  Senate;  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1879,  and  re-elected  in  1885,  1890, 
and  1897. 

Veuillot  (ve-yoo'),  Louis,  a  French  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  was  born  in  1813.  In  1838,aftera  visit  to  Rome, he 
became  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  Church, 
leading  the  Ultramontane  party  and  editing  the  Uni- 
vers.  In  1848  his  extreme  opinions  incurred  ecclesias¬ 
tical  censure,  and  the  paper  itself  was  suppressed  in 
1860,  to  reappear  in  1867.  His  published  works  include 
Milunges  Religieux,  Historiques  et  Litteraires  (1857—59)  ; 
Le  Parfum  de  Rome  (1865)  ;  and  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris 
(1866).  Died  in  1883. 

Viar<lot-C»arcia  (v e-dr-do-gdr'-she-ah),  Michelle 
Pauline,  an  eminent  vocalist,  was  born  in  Paris,  1821, 
a  sister  of  the  late  Madame  Malibran.  At  four  years  of 
age  she  spoke  in  four  languages,  and  at  seven  was  able 
to  play  pianoforte  accompaniments  for  the  pupils  of  her 
father,  Manuel  Garcia.  In  course  of  time  she  became 
one  of  Liszt’s  most  accomplished  pupils  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
London  operatic  stage  in  1839,  as  Besdemouq.  Her  voice, 
like  that  of  her  sister,  was  mezzo-soprano*  embracing  a 
compass  of  three  octaves.  After  a  brilliant  career  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  she  married  M.  Viar- 
dot,  director  of  the  Paris  Italian  Opera,  she  left  the 
stage  in  1862,  and  began  to  teach  ami  compose,  being 
professor  of  singing  for  several  years  at  the  Paris 
conservatory. 
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Vi' brant,  a.  Having  a  rapid  motion  to  and  fro,  as  the  I 
striug  of  a  musical  instrument. — Due  to  or  exhibiting 
vibrations;  resonant;  tremulous. 

Vi'brnst*oi>«».  n.  An  instrument  invented  by  Duha- 
mel  for  recording  vibrations. 

Vicks'burg,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kalamazoo 
co.,  13  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kalamazoo ;  has  flour  aud  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  aud  is  the  trade  center  of  a  large  agricul¬ 
tural  region.  Pop.  (1894)  1,573. 

Vidocq',  Eugene  Francois,  a  French  detective,  was 
born  at  Arras,  July  23,  1775,  the  sou  of  a  baker;  was  a 
thief  in  his  childhood  ;  afterward  was  in  the  army,  in 
Belgium.  Being  discharged  on  account  of  a  wound,  he 
began  a  life  of  vagabondage ;  was  convicted  of  forgery 
in  1796,  aud  sent  to  the  galleys  for  8  years ;  escaped  and 
joined  a  band  of  highwaymen,  who  expelled  him  after; 
exacting  a  solemn  oath  from  him  not  to  betray  them. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris  and  immediately  surrendered  the 
band  to  the  authorities.  He  also  offered  his  services  as 
a  detective,  an  offer  which  the  authorities  accepted  on 
the  principle  of  “  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.”  He 
gathered  together  a  company  of  so-called  “detectives,” 
and  with  them  made  some  remarkable  discoveries  of 
burglaries,  &c.,  which  were  afterward  believed  to  have 
been  organized  and  carried  out  by  the  gang  itself.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1825,  and  afterward  figured  in  dishonest 
business  operations.  He  wrote  two  volumes,  purporting 
to  be  accounts  of  his  experiences,  but  he  was  such  a 
consummate  liar  that  his  works  are  not  considered 
authentic.  Died  April  28,  1857. 

Vis'ftisson,  Gudbranb,  scholar,  was  born  at  Frak- 
kanes,  Iceland,  March  13, 1827  ;  educated  principally  at 
Copenhagen  University ;  went  to  England  in  1864, 
where  for  ten  years  he  was  completing  the  Icelandic 
Dictionary  begun  by  Richard  Cleasley  ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  Icelandic  Language  and  Literature  at  Ox¬ 
ford  (1884).  He  published  editions  of  several  Icelandic 
sagas,  critical  essays.  <fcc. ;  his  last  book,  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  T.  Yorke  Powell,  is  Corpus  Poeticum 
Boreale  (1883).  A  pathetic  incident  of  his  last  illness 
was  his  homesick  longing  to  see  once  more  the  ice  aud 
snow-fields  of  his  native  Iceland.  Died  Jan.  31,  1889. 

Vi' las.  William  Freeman,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  July  9,  1840;  removed  to  Madison,  Wis. 
(1851) ;  graduated  at  Wisconsin  University  (1858)  ; 
studied  law  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1860)  ;  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  army 
(1861-63)  ;  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Madison. 
He  was  postmaster-general,  and  later  secretary  of  the 
interior,  in  President  Cleveland’s  first  cabinet.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate;  in  1896  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  opponent  of  the  Bryan  nomination. 

Viters,  Charles  Marie  Le  Myre  de,  diplomatist,  was 
born  in  1833 ;  entered  the  navy  in  1849  ;  in  1859  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  entered  the 
civil  service  ;  for  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  received  the  rosette  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor ;  entered  the  diplomatic  service ; 
in  1888  was  sent  to  Madagascar  as  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary;  from  that  date  has  been  the  active  exponent  of 
French  influence  in  that  island.  For  his  first  success  in 
diplomacy  there  (1888)  he  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  As  the  result  of  his  latest  mission 
(1894),  the  French  occupied  Antananarivo  on  Sept.  30, 
1895,  finally  anuexing  the  island. 

Vil'lartl,  Henry,  originally  Gust  a  vus  Hilgard,  finan¬ 
cier,  was  born  in  Spires,  Bavaria,  April  11, 1835  ;  removed 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1853;  was  newspaper  correspondent  in 
the  far  West,  and  afterward  European  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune;  in  1870  became  interested  in 
railroad  securities,  and  ultimately  president  of  several 
Pacific  Coast  roads.  In  1881  he  was  made  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R., 
and  again  in  1888.  He  has  given  liberally  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  the  State  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  &c. 

Vil'liers,  Charles  Pelham,  long  known  as  the 
“Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Jan.  3,  1802.  He  became  a  barrister  in  1827, 
and  from  1833  to  1852  was  examiner  of  witnesses  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  Wolverhampton,  which  he  continuously 
represented,  latterly  as  a  Union  Liberal.  He  was  the 
colleague  of  Cobdeu  and  Bright  in  the  fight  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1853  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  declined  a  peerage  in 
1885 ;  was  distinguished  in  social  life  as  a  gifted  con¬ 
versationalist. 

Vill  iers,  Frederic,  war  correspondent  and  artist,  was 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1850;  educated  in  France 
and  in  the  art  schools  of  South  Kensington;  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  (1870).  In  1876  he 
entered  upon  his  work  as  correspondent  aud  illustra¬ 
tive  artist,  combining  the  two  in  articles  sent  to  the 
Loudon  Graphic,  from  Servia,  whither  he  went  with 
Archibald  Forbes.  Since  then  he  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  employed  at  various  points.  During  1894-95  he 
was  representative  of  Black  and  While,  in  China,  during 
the  war  with  Japan. 

Villis'ca,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Montgomery  co.,  65 
m.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs;  has  brick  aud  tile  yards,  and 
cooper  shops.  Pop.  (1895)  2,034. 

Vi'Iott,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Kay  co.,  15  m. 
from  Hunnewell,  Kansas. 

Vin'cent,  John  Heyl,  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
Feb.  23,  1832.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
academies  in  Lewisburg  and  Milton,  Pa.,  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  Institute;  the  ripe  scholarship  of  his  later 
years  is  the  inevitable  evolution  of  a  superior  brain  and 
an  aspiring  and  inspiring  temperament.  His  pastoral 


charges  were  in  Illinois  and  New  Jersey.  In  1865  he 
established  the  Sunday-school  Quarterly,  in  Chicago; 
and  in  1866  the  Sunday-school  Teacher,  in  which  he 
introduced  his  new  lesson  system,  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  international.  He  wrote  extensively  on  topics 
relating  to  Sunday-school  work.  He  is  most  widely 
known  as  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Chautauqua  system 
of  educational  circles,  &c.,  and  the  Chautauqua  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  he  established  in  1874.  In  1868  he  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  general  Sunday-school 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chut  ch,  and  editor 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  tract  publications  of  that 
Church.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1888,  his  episcopal 
residence  being  tor  a  few  years  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
latterly  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  He  has  written  Chautauqua 
Text-Books  in  history, and  many  other  works,  including 
Studies  in  Young  Life  (1890) ;  My  Mother  (1892) ;  The 
Story  of  a  Letter  (1893);  Earthly  Footsteps  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee  (1894),  &c.  His  lectures,  That  Boy,  That 
Boy's  Sister,  and  Tom  and  His  Teachers,  have  received  a 
cordial  hearing  in  many  towns  in  the  U.  S. 

Yin  laixl.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  given  by  the 
early  geographers  to  that  part  of  New  England  now 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  southern  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  with  Rhode  Island,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  10th 
century.  According  to  tradition — more  or  less  well 
established,  as  will  presently  be  seen — one  Bjorn  Her- 
julfseu,  while  making  the  voyage  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  of  which  his  father,  Herjulf,  and  Eric  the 
Red  were  the  first  colonists,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  upon  the  American  coast.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  land  on  its  shores,  which  were  first  visited  14 
years  afterward,  or  about  1000  A.  D.,  by  Leif,  a 
son  of  Eric  the  Red,  who  built  a  number  of  wooden 
huts  thereon,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Leifs- 
budir  (Leif’s  booths),  afterward  changed  to  Finland, 
in  consequence  of  the  grape  being  found  growing  in 
the  newly-found  country.  In  1003  an  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Thorwald,  a  brother  to  Leif,  sailed 
along  the  coast  toward  Long  Island,  but  he  was  killed 
in  the  year  following  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives, 
and  further  exploration  was  stopped  for  the  time  being. 
In  1007,  Vinland  was  visited  by  oneThorfinn  Karlsefne, 
an  Icelander,  who,  with  his  followers  of  160  men,  re¬ 
mained  there  for  3  years,  and  then  returned,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  further  attempts  at  colonization.  Rafn, 
in  his  Antiquitates  Americans,  has  published  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the 
pre-Columbian  settlement  of  America.  Much  also  to 
the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  Wilhelmi’s  Island, 
Horitramannaland,  Griinland  und  Vinland,  published  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1842.  It  has  been  a  long-debated 
question  whether  or  not  the  existence  of  Vinland  was 
known  to  Columbus  when  he  first  publicly  ventilated 
his  project  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Certain 
Scandinavian  writers,  Rafn  and  Finn  Magnusen  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  pertinacious  in  recording  their  belief 
that  he  derived  his  first  hints  of  a  new  world  from 
the  accounts  of  these  old  Icelandic  expeditions.  In¬ 
deed,  Magnusen  has,  as  we  think,  pretty  well  established 
the  fact,  recorded  in  his  Nordisk  Tidsskriftfor  Oldkyndig- 
hed,  that  Columbus  did  actually  visit  Iceland  15  years 
prior  to  his  setting  out  on  his  great  expedition,  that  is 
to  say  in  1477,  and  it  is  probable  that  while  there  he 
may  have  heard  of  the  Vinland  discovered  4  centuries 
and  a  half  before.  See  Norumbega. 

Vin'ton,  David  Hammond.  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  May  4, 1803  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
went  on  military  duty  to  Florida  and  Mexico.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  Department  of  Texas;  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Confederates,  but  exchanged  in  a  few  months,  and 
served  as  quartermaster-general  and  chief  quartermas¬ 
ter  of  New'  York;  retired  in  1866.  Died  Feb.  21,  1873. 

Vinton,  Frederick  Porter,  artist,  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  Jan.  29, 1846.  He  received  his  training  under  Bon- 
nat  and  Laurens  in  Paris,  and  leading  masters  in  Mu¬ 
nich  ;  returned  to  America  and  located  in  Boston,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  chiefly  to  portraits  from  life,  but  has  done 
some  fine  work  in  ideal  figures. 

Vi'olet  O'dors.  ( Chem .)  The  perfume  of  the  violet 
is  extracted  from  the  flower  by  the  “enfleurage”  pro¬ 
cess,  and  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  odorous 
volatile  oils.  It  is  rarely  obtained  pure.  Orris-root,  the 
dried  rhizome  of  three  species  of  Iris,  has  much  the 
same  odor  as  violets,  and  is,  consequently,  used  to  adul¬ 
terate  the  true  violet-oil,  and  also  to  imitate  it,  both  as 
an  extract  and  as  sachet-pow'der.  Costns-root,  again,  a 
plant  of  the  northwestern  Himalayas,  belongs  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  violet  order,  being  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  orris,  and  is  in  turn  greatly  adulterated  by 
the  most  alien  substances  that  absorb  the  odor  of  the 
dried  costus.  This  costus-perfume  is  used  among  Asiatics 
for  protecting  Kashmir  materials  from  damage  by 
moths,  and  is  greatly  imported  into  China  for  use  as 
incense,  and  burned  before  religious  images.  It  is  also 
smoked  and  used  as  a  medicine.  Several  woods  also 
yield  the  characteristic  violet  odor,  and  two  or  three 
flow'ers.  The  finest  violet  extract,  or  perfume,  is  very 
expensive,  and  is  made  from  the  pomade,  on  which 
violets  have  been  placed,  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  cassia,  a  perfume  derived  from  the  flowers 
of  the  cassia-trees  (acacias),  grown  for  the  purpose  on 
the  Riviera.  The  odor  of  these  flowers  is  very  like  that 
of  Viola  odorata,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  seeds  and 
root-bark,  when  chew'ed,  give  out  an  odor  of  garlic,  an 
association  of  smells  that  has  been  noticed  in  other 
plants.  An  exposure  of  the  body  to  turpentine,  or  the 
taking  of  it  internally,  gives  a  violet  odor  to  the  urine. 
A  synthetic  violet  perfume  is  now  being  extensively 


made,  and  is  used  for  scented  soaps,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  most  cheap  violet  extracts.  Cassia  and  orris-roots, 
in  combination  with  other  essential-oils,  furnish  most 
of  the  violet  perfumes,  and  sachet-powders  depend 
upon  the  pulverized  orris  for  their  character.  Orris 
also  strengthens  other  perfumed  mixtures. 

Vir'chow,  Rudolf,  pathologist,  was  born  at  Schivel- 
bein,  Pomerania,  Germany,  Oct.  13,  1821.  In  1843  he 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
began  to  lecture  on  Anatomy,  being  also  prosector  of  the’ 
Charite  Hospital.  His  life  has  been  divided  between; 
medical  science  and  politics.  In  1856  he  became  pro-' 
lessor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  director  of  the  Pathological  Institute;  in 
1880  he  entered  the  Reichstag.  In  the  wars  of  1866  and 
1870  V.  was  director  of  the  German  hospital  service. 
During  the  last  illness  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  V.  was 
called  as  an  expert  in  cancerous  disease,  and  became 
recognized  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  that  special 
pathological  problem.  He  has  written  many  valuable 
works  on  medical  subjects;  in  politics  he  has  been  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Bismarck,  and  a  friend  of  the  work¬ 
ingman.  He  advocates  sanitary  reforms,  and  as  aider- 
man  in  Berlin  is  deeply  interested  in  all  municipal  work. 

Vir'den,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Macoupin  co.,  21  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Springfield.  Coal  mining  is  the  principal  indus¬ 
try,  but  has  also  brick  and  tile  manufactures  and  poultry¬ 
packing  interests.  Pop.  (1897)  1,920. 

Vireon'idte,  n.pl.  ( Ornith .)  An  American  family  of 
insectivorous  birds,  the  vireos,  or  greenlets.  They  are 
6mall  and  trim,  and  the  many  species  present  few  strik¬ 
ing  points  of  difference,  olive-greens  prevailing  above 
and  white  or  yellowish-white  below.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  shrikes  in  structure ;  but  few  species  range 
even  in  summer  as  far  north  as  Canada.  All  are  pleasant 
singers  and  some  excel  in  that  direction,  the  warbling, 
red-eyed,  and  white-eyed  species  being  among  the  mo6t 
common  and  pleasing  w'arblers  of  the  northeastern 
States.  A  West  Indian  species  is  called  Whip-Tom-Kelhj, 
in  imitation  of  the  notes.  A  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  the  vireos  is  their  nest-building,  in  which  all  species 
so  nearly  agree  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
their  nests  apart;  their  eggs  are  also  much  alike — - 
pinkish,  translucent  white,  delicately  dotted  with  red 
about  the  larger  end.  The  typical  nest  is  a  deep  cup, 
woven  of  strips  of  thin  inner  bark,  as  of  the  grapevine, 
and  of  shreads  of  hempen  fibers,  intermixed  with  bits 
of  down  and  lined  W'ith  fine  grass;  and  it  is  always 
suspended  by  its  rim  from  the  under  side  of  the  fork  of 
a  low  branch. 

Virffin'ia,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  15  m.  N. 
of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,795. 

Virg’iil'ia,  Univer'sity  of.  ( Educ .)  It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  pride  at  this  non-sectarian  institution  that 
it  was  planned  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  its  first 
rector.  It  is  located  at  Charlottesville,  Albemarle  co., 
four  miles  from  Monticeilo,  the  home  of  Jefferson. 
Chartered  in  1819  and  opened  In  1825,  it  has  peculiar 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  colleges 
in  the  U.  S.  One  of  these  features  is  that  it  has  no 
general  curriculum,  but  is  divided  into  separate,  inde¬ 
pendent  schools,  23  in  number,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  professor,  who,  in  some  cases,  has  assistant  in¬ 
structors.  The  students  select  their  schools,  usually 
three  in  number.  The  university  has  medical,  phar¬ 
maceutical,  law,  agricultural,  and  engineering  depart¬ 
ments.  Its  academic  head  is  the  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
annually  chosen  by  the  board  of  visitors,  composed  of 
a  t  ector  and  eight  members,  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  in  whom  the 
government  is  vested.  The  State  makes  the  institution 
an  annual  appropriation, beginning  in  1825  with  $15,000, 
and  increasing  to  $40, (Hit)  in  1884,  the  increase  being 
upon  the  condition  ol  free  tuition  in  the  academical 
departments  to  suitably  prepared  students  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State.  In  1896  the  university  had  48  in¬ 
structors  and  628  students.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
year  the  library  had  about  54,000  volumes  ;  but  on  Oct. 
27,  1896,  a  fire  destroyed  the  rotunda  and  public  hall, 
two-thirds  of  the  library,  and  several  valuable  |  aint- 
ings.  Since  1869  it  has  had  numerous  gifts  in  equip¬ 
ments  and  endow  ments,  including  an  endowed  observa¬ 
tory  and  an  extensive  museum  of  natural  history  and 
geology.  In  the  year  named  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  founded  by  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lynchburg, 
with  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Its  productive  funds 
amounted  in  1896  to  $262,000,  and  its  total  revenues  in 
that  year  were  about  $135,000. 

Visoom'eter.  n.  Any  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
testing  the  viscosity  of  oils.  For  purposes  of  lubrication, 
it  is  important  to  know'  just  what  viscosity  is  possessed, 
especially  by  the  various  mineral  oils,  and  a  number  of 
ingenious  devices  have  been  made  for  the  purpose. 
Most  of  them  utilize  the  principle  of  heating  the  oil  to 
a  specific  temperature,  and  timing  its  flow  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance.  Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  is  the 
Phillips,  w  hich  is  made  with  a  plate  having  a  trough 
interspersed  with  depressions  or  cups,  extending  across 
its  surface.  The  plate  has  raised  sides,  so  that  it  may 
be  partially  immersed  in  water,  without  danger  of 
flooding  the  surface.  The  waler  being  heated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperature,  the  plate  is  tilted  to  a  known  angle, 
and  oil  is  poured  in  the  cups  and  allowed  to  flow  along 
the  trough,  its  movement  being  timed.  In  the  Engler, 
viscometer,  a  scale  is  provided  for  comparison  with  the. 
flow  of  water  at  20°  C.,  and  the  oil-cups  are  made  of 
exact  size,  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  at  different 
times  and  places.  The  Redwood  viscometer  has  a  cyl¬ 
inder  for  the  oil,  which  is  designed  to  be  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  either  hot  oil  or  hot  water,  in  which  a  stirrer  is 
operated  to  preserve  an  even  temperature  throughout 
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the  fluid.  The  oil  is  flowed  from  the  cylinder  through 
a  minute  jet  to  a  graduated  flask.  Auotlier  class  of 
viscometers  employs  paddles  or  stirrers  to  agitate  the 
oil  tested,  with  devices  for  measuring  the  strain  on  the 
paddles.  Of  this  class  are  the  Napier  and  the  Cockrell. 
The  Doolittle  is  also  similar,  but  uses  concentric  rings 
instead  of  paddles. 

Vi'tascope,  n.  A  form  of  machine  for  exhibiting 
kinetoscopic  pictures  on  an  enlarged  scale.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  camera  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  the  moving  film 
of  photographs,  and  behind  this  are  a  powerful  lens  and 
an  arc-light,  so  that  the  pictures  are  projected  on 
the  screen  at  about  600  times  their  size.  Compare 
Kinetoscope. 

Viv'iscope,  n.  An  optical  toy,  resembling  the  zeo- 
trope,  and  having  mechanism  for  carrying  a  continuous 
strip  of  pictures  representing  a  moving  scene  before  an 
opening,  through  which  they  are  viewed,  with  some 
resemblance  in  effect  to  the  kinetoscope  ( q .  v.).  The 
strip  of  pictures  is  made  to  remain  stationary  f  of  the 
time,  and  if  the  mechanism,  which  is  rotated  by  hand, 
is  cleverly  manipulated,  good  results  can  be  obtained. 
In  effect,  the  machine  is  a  cheapened  and  simplified 
kinetoscope.  and  has  the  advantage  over  the  nickel-in- 
the-slot  form  of  kinetoscope  in  that  its  exhibition  may 
be  viewed  by  a  dozen  or  more  persons  at  once,  instead 
of  requiring  to  be  inspected  through  an  eyepiece  that 
limits  observation  to  one  person  at  a  time. 

Viz'or,  n.  [Fr.  rtsiere.]  A  head-piece  or  mask  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  disguise. — In  ancient  armor,  that  part  of  a  hel¬ 
met  which  defended  the  face,  and  which  could  be  lifted 
at  pleasure.  It  was  perforated  with  holes  for  seeing 
and  breathing. — The  projecting  piece  on  a  cap  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  eyes. — The  face  or  countenance.  (Obs.) 

Voca'lion,  n.  (Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  like  a 
harmonium,  having  broad  reeds,  producing  a  tone  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  pipe-organ. 

Vteleker  ( fol'ker ),  Augustus,  chemist,  was  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  iu  1823;  became 
(1862)  professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  His  Chemistry  of  Food ;  Chemistry 
of  Manures ;  and  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry ,  are 
esteemed  standard  works  of  their  kind. 

VofTt  (cot),  Karl,  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Giessen, 
Germany,  iu  1817;  studied  physiology,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Berne,  in  1835.  After  having  his  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  study  of  geology  and  zoology  under 
Agassiz,  he  became  professor  of  Zoology  in  Giessen 
University,  a  position  he  afterward  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  chairs  of  Geology  and  Zoology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva.  His  name  is  widely  known  by  his  able  lec¬ 
tures  On  Man,  His  Place  in  Creation  and  in  the  History  of 
the  Earth,  which  have  been  translated  into  several  of  the 
European  languages.  He  was  associated  with  Agassiz 
in  his  work  on  fresh-water  fishes,  and  was  the  author 
of  many  articles  and  books  on  geology,  anthropology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  zoology.  Died  in  1895. 

Voisin-Boy.  Francois  Philippe,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Versailles,  France,  Slay  20,1821;  educated  at 
the  £cole  de  Pouts  et  Chaussees;  became  a  chief  engi¬ 
neer  in  1866,  and  inspector-general  in  1880.  He  is 
noted  as  the  director-general  of  the  Suez  Canal  works 
(1861-70).  He  was  professor  of  Maritime  Works  at 
the  above-mentioned  school,  and  also  is  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  published  several  tech¬ 
nical  works. 

Vok(‘S,  Rosina,  actress,  was  born  in  London  in  1854. 
She  is  one  of  a  family  of  actors  who  at  one  time  travelled 
as  the  “  Vokes  Family,”  meeting  with  great  success  in 
England  and  America.  In  1877  Rosina  married  a 
barrister  and  playwright,  Cecil  Clay,  and  retired  from 
the  stage.  In  1886  she  organized  a  company,  tor  farces 
and  comedies,  which  played  annually  iu  England  and 
the  U.  S.  Died  Jan.  27,  1894. 

Vol'ajmk,  n.  An  artificial  language  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  universal  means  of  communication ;  the  word 
means  “  world-speech.”  It  was  invented  about  1878 
by  Johann  M.  Schleyer,  a  German  Catholic  priest,  and 
for  some  time  created  wide  interest,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  so  that  a  magazine  and  several  hundred  books 
have  been  published  in  it,  many  societies  were  formed, 
and  an  international  congress  of  “  Volapukians”  was 
held  at  Paris  in  1889;  the  matter  has  since  largely 
fallen  out  of  view,  however,  as  nobody  adopted  the 
language  in  practical  affairs.  In  forming  it  Schleyer, 
who  was  a  learned  linguist,  endeavored  to  base  it  upon 
scientific  grounds,  and  issued  a  grammar  and  diction¬ 
ary.  Iu  construction  the  rules  of  English  were  mainly 
followed,  and  English  nouns  were  taken  as  the  roots 
of  words  whenever  possible.  Pronunciation  was  after 
Continental  models,  and  37  letters  were  provided,  after 
omitting  q  and  w ;  but  to  several  letters  entirely  new 
and  arbitrary  sounds  were  given.  One  great  advantage 
is  that  the  language  is  very  easily  learned,  in  spite  of 
its  strange,  uncouth  appearance  and  sounds. 

Volt'meter.  n.  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  in  volts  electromotive  force  or  difference  in  poten¬ 
tial.  The  volt  is  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive 
force,  as  the  farad  is  the  unit  of  electric  capacity,  the 
ampere  the  unit  of  electric  current  strength,  the  ohm 
the  unit  of  electrical  resistance,  and  the  coulomb  the 
unit  of  quantity.  The  volt  represents  an  electromotive 
force  such  as  w'ould  carry  one  ampere  of  current 
against  one  ohm  resistance,  eras  would  charge  a  con¬ 
denser  of  one  farad  capacity  with  one  coulomb  of 
quantity.  The  voltmeter  is  generally  some  form  of  high- 
resistance  galvanometer,  placed  in  a  shunt  circuit.  The 
same  mechanism  is  often  used  to  measure  also  the 
ampere  and  ohms.  A  current  of  low  voltage  is  not 


dangerous  to  animal  life,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
to  know  just  what  degree  of  voltage  is  maintained. 
The  customary  voltage  on  exposed  trolley  wires  is  500, 
and  on  incandescent-light  circuits  from  75  to  110. 


Fig.  3091. — voltmeter. 


Volu'meter,  n.  (Physics.)  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  volume  of  a  gas  by  the  amount  of  liquid 
which  it  displaces  in  a  graduated  vessel  under  known 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

Volunteers'  of  Ainer'iea.  See  Salvation  Army. 

Voo'doo,  ti.  [Afr.]  Superstitious  practices  among  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  Southern  U.  S.,  of 
conjuring,  witchcraft,  smoke-worship,  and  even  canni¬ 
balism;  or,  the  so-called  V.  doctor  or  priest  that  prac¬ 
tices  these  superstitious  rites. 

Voor'Iiees,  Daniel  Woolsey,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Butler  co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1827 ;  graduated  at  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University  (1849)  ;  studied  law,  and 
began  practicing  (1851)  ;  was  U.  S.  district-attorney 
for  Indiana  (1858-61)  ;  was  elected  to  Congress  four 
terms ;  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  iu  1877,  and 
subsequently  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  and  the 
full  term  ensuing  ;  was  re-elected  in  1885,  and  again  in 
1891.  Died  1897. 

Vor'tex,  Vortex  Atom.  (Physics.)  A  vortex,  as 
the  word  is  usually  understood,  is  a  whirlpool,  or 
motion  of  rotation  in  fluids,  and  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  ou  various  scales,  small  or  large.  The 
tornado,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  waterspout  illustrate  it 
as  largely  displayed,  while  there  are  innumerable  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  smaller  vortex  in  air  and  water  eddies, 
due  to  conflicting  currents  or  other  sources  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  Such  eddies  may  be  readily  formed  iu  a  tea-cup 
by  drawing  the  half-submerged  bowl  of  a  spoon  through 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Two  small  eddies  will  follow' 
its  two  edges.  These  eddies  are  the  external  or  visible 
ends  of  a  half  ring  of  w  hirling  liquid,  which  is  formed 
as  a  fringe  to  the  blade  of  the  spoon.  In  rowing,  as  the 
oar  is  lifted  from  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  a 
similar  effect  is  seen.  The  characteristic  of  such  eddies 
which  forms  their  vortex  feature  is  a  rotational  move¬ 
ment  of  the  central  portion,  the  liquid  whirling  round 
on  a  semicircular  axis,  or  on  a  circular  or  closed  axis 
if  the  vortex  is  complete.  Such  a  complete  vortex 
ring  often  appears  in  nature,  and  may  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Thus  vortex  rings  of  smoke  are  often  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  a  gun  or  mortar  wdien  fired,  or  pass  off 
from  the  funnel  of  an  engine,  or  may  readily  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  smaller  scale  by  a  tobacco  smoker,  in  the 
skilful  propulsion  of  the  smoke  from  his  mouth.  To 
make  them  experimentally  a  closed  box  is  employed, 
with  an  orifice  in  one  side,  while  cloth,  india-rubber,  or 
other  elastic  material  forms  the  opposite  side.  Every 
tap  made  on  this  elastic  side  will  propel  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  through  the  orifice  as  a  vortex  ring.  To 
make  the  ring  visible  the  box  may  be  filled  with  a 
cloud  of  sal-ammo¬ 
niac  or  other  cloud¬ 
like  vapor.  At 
every  tap  a  smoke- 
ring  will  be  ejected, 
which  moves  on  as 
a  whole  through 
space,  while  its  sub- 
stance  rotates 
round  the  center  of 
the  ring  as  an  axis 
(Fig.  3092).  An 
interesting  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  Fig.  3092. — vortex-ring. 
rings  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  If  one  follows  another  in  quick  succession,  the  fore¬ 
most  one  will  be  seen  to  expand,  while  the  rear  one  con¬ 
tracts  and  passes  through  it.  Then  this  one  in  tu  rn  will 
Blacken  speed  and  expand,  while  the  other  will  con¬ 
tract  and  accelerate  its  pace,  pass  through,  and  again 
get  in  front.  This  strange  phenomenon  will  continue 
until  the  friction  of  the  air  checks  the  motion  of  the 


rings.  The  properties  of  vortex  rings  were  first  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Prof.  Von  Helmholtz,  with  very  interesting 
results.  In  the  cases  mentioned  the  rings  are  formed 
in  a  viscous  fluid.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  forming 
them  depends  on  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid,  while  this 
viscosity  acts  to  destroy  the  vortical  rotation.  Helm¬ 
holtz  applied  the  resuits  obtained  from  his  study  of 
smoke  rings  to  the  conception  of  a  perfect  fluid,  i.  e.}  one 
destitute  of  viscosity,  or  unaffected  by  friction.  His 
reasonings  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  if  vortex 
motion  should  exist  at  any  time  in  such  a  frictionless 
fluid,  it  must  always  continue  to  exist,  and  if  at  any 
•  point  no  vortex  motion  existed,  such  a  motion  could 
never  come  into  existence.  No  external  could  produce 
it,  since  no  such  cause  could  act  on  a  fluid  destitute  of 
friction.  For  precisely  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  said, 
no  such  cause  could  act  to  tiring  its  motions  to  an  end. 
Nor  could  these  motions  begin  or  cease  of  themselves. 
The  absence  of  friction  does  away  with  all  exercise  of 
external  energy  and  prevents  any  loss  or  gain  of 
internal  energy.  Thus,  iu  a  perfect  fluid,  the  peculiar 
evolution  described  as  taking  place  between  two  neigh¬ 
boring  smoke-rings  would  go  on  indefinitely.  And 
any  other  relation  of  two  rings,  or  peculiarity  of  form 
in  a  single  ring,  must  be  of  similar  eternal  duration. 
Contact  of  such  a  ring  with  a  substance  of  different 
character  could  not  be  accompanied  with  any  transfer¬ 
ence  of  energy,  the  absence  of  friction  preventing 
them  from  acting  ou  each  other.  Helmholtz  further 
demonstrated  that  a  vortex  with  ends,  like  that  made 
by  a  spoon  iu  a  cup,  cannot  exist  in  a  perfect  fluid. 
Either  the  vortex  must  form  a  closed  ring,  or  must 
continue  through  the  fluid  until  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  as  the  partial  ring  in  the  cup  presents  ends 
at  the  air  boundary.  In  a  fluid  without  boundary  it 
could  not  exist.  These  premises,  as  deduced  by  Helm¬ 
holtz,  have  led  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
to  a  highly  interesting  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
atoms  of  matter  are  such  indestructible  vortex  rings 
in  a  perfect  fluid.  Such  a  vortex  atom  in  a  frictionless 
plenum  would  be  as  persistent  as  the  indestructible 
hard  atom  imagined  by  Lucretius,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  vibration.  The  vortex  rings  might  be 
interlocked,  or  twisted,  or  knotted  in  any  imaginable 
manner,  these  conditions  being  absolutely  unchanging 
when  once  existing.  They  might  come  into  contact  as 
a  result  of  their  onward  motion,  and  rebound  through 
their  elasticity,  like  ordinary  visible  vortex  rings,  but 
no  change  in  form  and  no  transfer  of  inherent  energy 
could  take  place.  This  theory  of  vortex  atoms,  while 
interesting  and  attractive,  is  one  that  it  has  proved 
difficult  to  make  satisfactory  to  scientists.  In  the  first 
place,  it  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  luminif¬ 
erous  ether  is  such  a  frictionless  fluid.  Whether  or 
not  this  assumption  is  well  founded  we  are,  ns  yet.  in 
ignorance.  But  the  vortex-atom  theory  requires  other 
assumptions  which  would  demand  an  extraordinary 
constitution  of  the  universe.  It  necessarily  denies 
the  existence  of  attraction  and  repulsion  and  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  claiming  that  gravitative  results 
are  due  to  quite  other  than  their  seeming  causes.  To 
explain  gravitation  under  the  vortex-atom  hypothesis, 
the  doctrine  of  impact,  as  originally  advanced  by 
Le  Sage,  of  Geneva,  is  adduced.  This  advocates  the 
presence  in  the  universe  of  vast  multitudes  of  particles, 
or  corpuscles,  far  smaller  than  atoms,  and  flying 
incessantly  through  space  at  a  speed  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  the  impact  of  these 
on  the  bodies  of  space  he  ascribes  the  seeming  effect 
of  gravitation.  Iu  the  case  of  their  impinging  on  the 
earth,  for  instance,  part  of  them  are  checked  by  the 
sun,  which  shadows  the  earth  from  them  in  that 
direction.  Thus,  their  impelling  force  is  not  equal  on 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  which  tends  to  move  in  the 
direction  in  which  their  flow  is  checked,  or  toward  the 
sun.  At  the  same  time,  to  produce  the  full  effect  of 
gravitation,  every  atom  of  the  earth  must  be  subject 
to  these  impacts,  so  that  the  corpuscles  must  find  free 
passage  through  the  earth’s  mass,  and  multitudes  of 
them  pass  through  without  meeting  an  obstruction. 
This  theory,  indeed,  becomes  so  complicated,  when 
carried  to  its  ultimate,  that  it  tends  to  fall  to  the  earth 
of  its  own  weight.  One  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  continual  bombardment,  as  pointed  out  by  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  others,  is  the  following:  Either  the 
corpuscles  must  rehound  at  the  speed  with  which  they 
came  (in  which  case  they  could  transfer  no  energy  to 
the  earth  and  cause  no  motion),  or  they  must  lose  a 
part  of  this  energy  and  go  back  more  slowly  than  they 
came.  Such  lost  energy  would  show  itself  as  heat, 
and,  as  Maxwell  justly  says,  the  amount  of  heat  so 
generated  would  in  a  few  seconds  raise  the  earth  and 
the  whole  material  universe  to  a  white  heat.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  advocates  of  the  vortex-atom 
theory  have  so  far  contented  themselves  with  working 
out  its  mathematics,  and  have  not  actively  grappled 
with  the  several  physical  objections.  Thomson,  indeed, 
endeavors  to  explain  away  the  objection  above  stated, 
but  far  from  satisfactorily.  Beautiful  as  the  theory  is, 
and  acceptable  as  many  have  found  it  for  this  reason, 
it  demands  conditions  of  the  greatest  improbability, 
some  of  which  seem  impossible  to  exist.  The  favorable 
acceptance  which  it  has  had,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  permanent  one. 

Vot'ing-  Machines'.  See  Ballot  Reform. 

Vo'tograpli,  m.  A  machine  invented  by  John  W. 
Rhines  for  receiving  and  recording  votes  at  an  election, 
by  means  of  keys  which  the  voter  manipulates,  and 
thus  prints  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted  for. 


WACC 


WAGE 


the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  &  double  letter,  which  in  form  resembles  two 
V’8,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Teutonic  and  Scla¬ 
vonic  tongues.  It  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Hebrews;  neither, in  the  present  day, has  it 
properly  any  place  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Por¬ 
tuguese.  Its  English  form  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  letter  v  being  identical  with  u  in  the  Latin,  and  in 
the  more  early  form  of  the  English  language.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  rounding  of  the 
lips,  and  a  somewhat  strong  emission  of  the  breath.  The 
Bound  of  the  French  ou  in  uui,  pretty  closely  resembles 
the  English  w.  In  German,  the  sound  of  w  resembles 
our  v,  as  warm ,  pronounced  varm;  while,  with  them,  v 
takes  the  sound  of  f,  as  in  von,  pronounced  Jon.  When 
to  commences  a  syllable,  it  is  a  consonant;  but  in  all 
other  positions  it  is  regarded  as  a  vowel,  though  it  has 
no  vocal  power  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  proper 
vowels.  At  the  end  of  words,  w,  when  preceded  by  a  or 
o,  is  often  silent.  It  is  also  silent  when  it  precedes  r, 
as  in  wrath,  wreck,  wrist,  &c.  When  followed  by  h,  it  is 
always  aspirated,  as  in  when,  whence,  whether.  As  an 
abbreviation,  IF.  stands  for  West. 

Waag,  (t mg,)  a  large  river  of  Hungary,  rising  in  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.,  joining 
the  Danube  at  Komorn. 

(C lamb).  In  Denmark  and  Norway,  a  weight  of  39  lbs. 
and  five-eighths ;  and  in  Sweden,  a  weight  of  123J4  lhs. 
of  tin. 

Wabash,  ( waw'bash ,)  a  river  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
rises  in  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  and  flows  first  N.W.  to  Hun¬ 
tington  co.,  then  W.S.W.  to  Vigo  co.,  from  which  point 
it  continues  S.S.W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois, and  enters  the  Ohio  river  near  Shaw- 
neetown,  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois,  Lat.  37°  50'  N.,  Lon.  88° 
W.  It  is  550  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats, 
in  high  water,  300  in.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  IF.  River  for  180  m.,  from  Hunting- 
ton  to  Terre  Haute. 

Wa'bash,  in  Illinois,  an  E  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indi¬ 
ana;  area,  220  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Wabash,  and  lloupas 
creek.  Surface,  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mt.  Carmel. 
Pop.  (1897)  12,050. — A  township  of  Clark  county. — A 
township  of  Wabash  county.  j 

Wa'bash,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  430  sq.m. 
Risers.  Eel,  Salamonie,  and  Wabash.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Wabash.  Pop.  (1897)  28,200. 
— A  township  of  Adams  county. — A  township  of  Foun¬ 
tain  county. — A  township  of  Gibson  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Jay  county. — A  township  of  Parke  county. — A 
township  of  Tippecanoe  county.— A  flourishing  city, 
cap.  of  Wabash  co.,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  C„  C„  C.  & 
I.  R.  Rs.,  30  m.  E.  of  Logansport.  Pop.  (1897)  5,950. 

Wabash,  in  Ohio ,  a  flourishing  township  of  Darke 
con  nty. 

Wa'bash  a,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  county;  area,  540 
square  miles.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Zumbro.  Lake 
Pepin  borders  it  on  the  N.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Wabasha. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R., 
33  m.  N.W.  of  Winona.  Pop.  (1895)  2,545. 

W'abauii'see,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  county  ;  area,  804  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Kansas  river  and  Mill  creek.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Alma. — A  post-village, 
former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Kansas  river,  13  m. 
E.  of  Manhattan. 

Wabble  ( wdb'bl ),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wapelian,  to  wabble; 
Icel.  vappa,  to  move  the  feet  with  difficulty.]  To  move 
staggeringly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  a  spinning- 
top  when  about  to  fall expressed  of  a  revolving  or 
whiiling  body. 

— ».  A  hobble  ;  a  staggering,  unequal  motion. 

Wab'bling,  a.  Having  an  irregular  motion  backward 
and  forward,  like  a  revolving  body. 

Wac '  cam  aw,  &  river  of  North  Carolina ,  rises  in  Bladen 
CO.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  the  Great  Pedee  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  to  form  an  estuary  called  \V inyaw 
Bay. 

— A  township  of  Brunswick  co. 

—A  township  of  Columbus  co. 


Warlllisett  ( waw-chu'  set ),  in  Massachusetts,  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  Worcester  co.,  2,00(1  feet  high. 

Wa'co,  in  Texas,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  McLennan 
co.,  on  the  Texas  Central,  Mo.,  Kan.  &  Tex.,  and  3  other 
R.Rs.,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Austin  ;  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  State,  having  extensive  and  varied  manuf. 
and  a  large  general  trade;  ships  quantities  of  cotton. 
Pop.  (1897  )  21,650. 

Waco'llia,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Carver  co.,  about  11  m.  N.W.  of  Chaska. 

Watt,  (t bod,)  n.  [Ger.  watte—  A.  S.  weed,  clothing,  from 
Sansk.  ve,  to  weave.]  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flex¬ 
ible  material,  such  as  hay,  straw,  tow,  paper,  or  oakum, 
used  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in  a  gun,  and 
pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  or  for  keeping  the  powder 
and  shot  close;  —  sometimes  called  wadding.  —  A  little 
mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding;  as,  to  wad  cotton. 
— To  insert  a  wad  or  wadding  into,  as  a  gun.  —  To  stuff 
or  pad  with  some  soft  substauce  or  wadding,  as  cotton, 
&c. ;  as.  to  wad  a  coat. 

Wad,Wadd.  n.  (Min.)  A  term  used  to  denote  various 
mixtures  of  different  oxides  of  manganese,  which  can¬ 
not  be  always  considered  as  distinct  species,  or  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  definite  chemical  composition. 

Wa'day,  Wady,  Berooo,  or  Borgoo,  a  country  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  E.  of  Dar- 
four.  It  is  said  to  be  a  larger  territory  than  Darfour, 
and  to  excel  it  also  in  fertility  and  in  abundance  of 
water;  but  as  the  country  has  not  yet  been  visited  by 
any  European,  nothing  of  it  is  accurately  known. 

Wad'dam,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Stephenson 
county. 

Wadding;.  ( wod '-,)  n.  A  wad,  or  any  soft,  pliable  sub¬ 
stance  suitable  for  the  making  of  wads;  material  for 
ramming  down  above  the  charge  of  muzzle-loading  fire¬ 
arms. —  A  spongy  web,  as  of  cotton  or  other  flocculent 
material,  used  for  stuffing  or  padding  various  parts  of 
ladies’  dresses,  men’s  over-coats,  pelisses,  &c. 

Wad'dington.  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ogdensburg, 

Waddle,  ( ivod'dl ,)  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  D.  waggelen, 
to  stagger,  totter.]  To  move  or  sway  from  side  to  side 

1  in  walking;  to  deviate  to  one  side  and  the  other;  to 
vacillate  in  one’s  gait;  to  shamble  or  shuffle,  or  move 
clumsily  and  totteringly  along;  as,  a  duck  waddles. 

— v.  a.  To  trample  or  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking 
through  it. 

Waddler.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  waddle*. 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  B.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  1800,  of  a 
family  in  very  poor  circumstances.  After  following  the 
occupations  of  drover  and  school  teacher,  diligently 
educating  himself  at  every  spare  moment,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  28  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  course  attained  a  high 
reputation.  In  1837,  and  again  in  1841,  he  was  elected 
State  Senator;  in  1817  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio  ;  and  in  March,  1851,  was  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  from  Ohio  by  the  Whig  party,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1857  and  in  1863  by  the  Republicans.  During 
this  period,  and  during  the  Civil  War  itself,  Mr.  IF 
bore  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  Acting  Vice-President  of  the  U. 
States,  and  had  the  issue  of  tiie  impeachment  trial  ter¬ 
minated  in  President  Johnson’s  conviction,  the  senator 
would  have  been  ex-officio  President  of  the  U.  States. 
He  received  a  large  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868,  but  at  the  formal 
ballot  Mr.  Colfax  had  a  small  majority.  Since  1869  Mr. 
IF.  has  not  held  office,  and  has  taken  no  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  except  to  serve  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Government  to  San  Domingo  in  1871.  D.  1878. 

Wade,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wadan,  to  wade;  D.  waden,  to  ford, 
wade.]  To  walk  or  go  through  water,  touching  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  the  feet ;  to  go  or  walk  through  any  substance 
that  yields  to  the  feet; — often  assuming  an  active  form 
by  the  ellipsis  of  through :  as.  she  waded  through  the 
mire.  — To  move  or  pass  with  labor  or  difficulty,  or  pro¬ 


ceed  slowly  and  hesitatingly  among  things  or  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  obstructive  or  embarrassing  character;  as, 
he  has  waded  through  his  worst  difficulties. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  or  cross  by  walking  in  or  through  a  liquid 
or  slushy  substance ;  as,  a  brook  to  be  waded  over. 

Wade  ,in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. 

Wade,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. 

Wader,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  wades. 

(Zoiil.)  A  wading-bird.  See  Grallatores. 

Wades'borough,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Callaway 
co 

Wadesborough,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage.  capital  of  Anson  county,  120  miles  S.W.  of 
Raleigh. 

Wad 'ham’s  ill  ills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Essex  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Elizabethtown. 

Wad'-hoolt.  n.  A  hook  or  screw  to  extract  wadding 
from  a  gun  or  fire-arm. 

Wad'ing-bird.  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Grallatores. 

IVad'ing  River,  in  New  Jersey,  flows  into  Little  Egg 
Harbor  River  from  Burlington  co. 

Wading  River,  in  N.  York,  apost-vill.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Wad 'ley’s  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village, 
of  Strafford  co.,  36  m.  E.  of  Concord. 

Wadma'lan’s  Island,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township 
of  Colleton  dist. 

Wads' worth. in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Washoe  co. 

Wadsworth,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Medina  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Medina. 

Waeg,  (vah'eg.)  (Camb.)  At  Antwerp,  a  quantity  of 
coal  150  lbs.  weight. 

W'a'fer,  n.  [Low  Sax.  wafel,  a  wafer,  from  Ger.  wabe  = 
Lat.  favus,  a  honeycomb.]  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or 
dough;  especially,  the  bread  given  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  as,  a  consecrated  wa¬ 
fer. — A  thin,  adhesive  disc  for  securing  letters,  or  stick¬ 
ing  papers  together.  —  Wafer-cake,  a  sweet  cake  of  ex¬ 
treme  thinness. 

— v.  a.  To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer,  as  a  letter. 

Waffle,  ( wof’Jl ,)  n.  [L.  Ger.  and  D.  wafel.]  A  thin  cake 
baked  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented  cake  baked  in 
an  irpn  utensil  on  coals. 

Waf 'fle-iron,  n.  A  utensil  for  baking  waffles. 

Walt,  v.  a.  [Sw.  Goth,  i oeefta  =  Ger.  weben,  to  weave.] 
To  impel  by  a  waving  motion ;  to  convey  through  water 
or  air;  to  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium ;  as, 
fair  winds  wafted  them  across  the  ocean ;  to  waft  a  sigh. 

— v.  n.  To  float ;  to  be  moved  or  to  pass  in  a  buoyant 
medium. 

— -n.  ( Naut .)  A  signal  displayed  from  a  ship’s  stern,  by 
hoisting  an  ensign  furled  in  a  roll,  to  the  head  of  the 
staff.  —  An  unpleasant  aroma;  as,  a  waft  of  stench. 

Wafl'age,  n.  Transportation  or  conveyance  through  a 
buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water. 

Wafit'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wafts. — A  passage- 
boat. 

Wag1,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tvagian ;  Ger.  hewegen,  to  stir,  move.] 
To  move  one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns;  to 
move  a  little  way,  and  then  turn  the  other  way;  to  move 
lightly  from  side  to  side,  or  to  and  fro;  to  move  vibrat- 
ingly ;  to  shake  slightly ;  as,  to  wag  the  head,  a  dog 
wags  his  tail. 

— v.  n.  To  move  lightly,  or  with  quick  turns,  from  side 
to  side;  to  swing;  to  vibrate;  as,  the  wagging  of  a 
straw.  —  To  stir;  to  move  quickly;  —  used  in  a  collo¬ 
quial  and  humorous  sense;  as.  “See,  quoth  he,  how  the 
world  waps.”  ( Shaks .)  —  To  pack  off;  to  go  frem;  to 
depart;  as,  let  him  wag. 

— n.  [A.  S.  woegan,  to  deceive,  illude.]  A  droll ;  a  man  full 
of  jocular  humor;  one  full  of  merry  frolicsome  tricks; 
one  who  cuts  jokes  at  the  expense  of  others;  a  banterer ; 
a  wit;  a  sly  humorist;  as,  a  prig  affords  fine  sport  to  a 
wag. 

Wage,  (vah'je  )  ( Comb.)  In  Germany,  a  weight  of  va¬ 
rious  extent  ranging  from  45J/£  to  135  lbs.,  according  to 
locality  and  custom. 

Wage,  (waj,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wigan.]  To  carry  on.  as  a  war, 
or  hostilities;  to  engage  in,  as  a  contest,  as  if  by  pledge 
previously  given. — To  stake;  to  pledge;  to  bet;  tolay; 
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to  risk ;  to  wager;  to  risk  on  the  event  of  a  contest ;  as, 
to  wage  a  dollar  on  the  game. 

To  wage  battle,  to  give  gage  or  security  for  joining  in 
the  duellum,  or  combat.  ( Burrill .) — To  wage  one's  law. 
See  Compurgation. 

"use,  n.  Pay;  hire;  compensation;  meed;  reward; 
recompense;  stipend;  stipulated  payment  for  services 
performed  ;  as,  a  day’s  wage ;  —  used  almost  invariably 
in  the  plural.  —  See  Wages. 

'Vager,  ( wd'jur),n .  [Fr.  gageure ,  from  gage ,  a  pledge, 
a  token.]  A  bet ;  a  stake  ;  a  pledge  ;  a  gage  ;  that  which 
is  laid,  deposited,  risked,  or  hazarded  on  the  result  of  a 
contest,  or  some  moot  question  ;  as,  to  make  a  wager. — 
The  subject  of  a  bet  or  wager  ;  as,  “  Their  ruin  was  the 
wager  of  the  other’s  contention.” —  Sidney. 

(Law.)  A  contract  by  which  two  parties  ormore  agree 
that  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  other  thing,  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  one  of  them,  on  the  occurrence  or 
non-occurrence  of  a  certain  event.  Wagers  were  valid 
contracts  at  common  law,  and  the  amount  won  could  be 
recovered  in  a  court  of  law,  unless  the  wager  operated 
as  an  incitement  to  breach  of  the  peace  or  of  morality, 
or  was  contra  bonns  mores,  or  affected  the  feelings  or  in¬ 
terests  of  a  third  party,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  soci¬ 
ety.  In  this  country  the  law  and  decisions  of  courts  in 
matters  of  wagers  in  the  several  States  are  much  at  vari¬ 
ance.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  an  action  by  a 
winner  of  a  mere  wager  or  bet  against  a  loser  would  be 
now  sustained  in  any  court. 

Wager-policy.  (Law.)  A  policy  made  when  the  insured 
has  no  insurable  interest.  It  lias  nothing  in  common 
with  insurance  but  the  name  and  form.  It  is  usually  in 
such  terms  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into 
the  interest  of  the  insured,  as  “interest  or  no  interest,” 
or  “  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy.” 
Such  contracts,  being  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  are 
void.  (Bouvier.)  —  Wager  of  battle.  See  Battle. 

— - v.  a.  To  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wager  or  bet ;  to  risk  or  haz¬ 
ard  on  the  issue  of  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that 
is  to  be  decided,  or  on  some  casualty ;  as,  to  wager  a 
heavy  sum  of  money. 

— v.  n.  To  lay  a  wager  or  stake ;  to  make  a  bet. 

Wa'gerer,  n.  One  who  wagers  or  lays  a  bet ;  a  bettor. 

"Wages,  (wd'jiz,)  n.  (Plural  in  termination,  but  singu¬ 
lar  in  signification.)  [Norm.g>ajez,g'ag,es,  sureties,  wages.] 
That  which  is  covenanted  to  be  paid  for  work  done ; 
hire;  reward;  that  which  is  paid  or  stipulated  for  ser¬ 
vices  ;  price  paid  for  labor ;  the  return  made  or  compen¬ 
sation  paid  to  those  engaged  to  perform  any  kind  of 
labor  or  service  by  their  employers;  recompense;  fruit; 
that  which  is  given  in  return;  —  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  payment  of  manual  or  mechanical  labor, 
other  than  that  performed  by  the  more  educated  classes, 
to  which  the  word  salary  bears  reference. 

Wag'gery,  n.  [From  wagi]  Tricks  of  a  wag;  mischiev¬ 
ous  frolic  or  merriment ;  sportive  trick  or  gayety  ;  ban¬ 
ter,  or  good-humored  sarcasm  ;  jocoseness  ;  pleasantry. 

Wag'js*sl*,a-  Like  a  wag;  roguish  or  mischievous  in 
sport,  merriment,  or  pleasantry;  good-humored,  jocu¬ 
lar,  or  frolicsome  ;  as,  a  waggish  boy.  —  Done  in  wag¬ 
gery  or  frolic ;  made  for  sport  or  mischievous  pleas¬ 
antry  ;  as,  a  waggish  trick. 

Wag'gisllly,  adv.  In  a  waggish  or  frolicsome  manner. 

Wajr'gislliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  waggish. 

Wajjg'le,  (wdg'gl,)  v.  n.  [Du .waggtlen;  (hvr.wackeln .J 
To  waddle;  to  oscillate  from  side  to  side  in  walking; 
as,  a  waggling  motion. 

— v.  a.  To  wag,  or  move  oue  way  and  the  other ;  as,  a  dog 
waggles  his  tail. 

Wagoner,  Bichard,  a  German  composer,  b.  at  Leipsic, 
1813,  received  his  education  in  Dresden  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  write 
for  the  lyrical  stage,  and  was  appointed  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden,  where  several  of 
his  operas,  particularly  Rienzi,  Der  Fliegende  Hollander, 
Tannhduser,  and  Lohengrin,  were  produced.  Professing 
liberal  principles,  he  became  involved  in  the  political 
troubles  of  Saxony  in  1848,  and  being  compelled  to  tlee, 
took  refuge  at  Zurich,  lie  has  contributed  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  day,  and  his  aesthetic  opinions,  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  his  operas,  have  become  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  controversy;  one  party  representing  him  as  a 
musical  reformer  of  great  and  original  genius,  and  the 
other  as  a  visionary  in  his  notions.  His  operas,  founded 
upon  the  myths  of  the  Nibelungenring,  were  produced 
in  Bayreuth  in  1876  (where  lie  founded,  in  1878,  a  great 
musical  school)  ;  consisting  of  Das  Rheivgold,  Die  Walk- 
iire,  Siegfried,  and  Die  Glitter durum-  rung.  Parsifal  was 
produced  at  Bayreuth,  1882.  D.  at  Venice,  Feb.  13,  1883. 

Waggon,  "Waggon,  n.  [A.  S  wcegen,  woepn;  Du.  and 
tier,  wagen.]  A  four-wheeled  vehicle,  usually  drawn  by 
horses ;  — especially,  one  used  fur  the  carriage  of  freight 
or  heavy  goods  or  substances  ;  as,  a  covered  wagon. —  In 
England,  a  freight-car  on  a  line  of  railroad. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  or  transport  in  a  wagon. 

— i).  n.  To  practise  the  carrying  uf  goods  or  commodities 
in  a  wagon  ;  as,  he  wagons  between  the  coast  and  some 
of  the  interior  towns. 

Wag'onage,  Wng  gonage,  n.  Money  paid  for  con¬ 
veyance  in  a  wagon. 

Way 'on -boil  or,  n.  (Mach.)  A  low-pressure  boiler  of 
wagon-like  shape,  with  arched  top  and  incurvated  sides. 

Wag'oner,  Waggoner,  n.  [A.  S.  wagnere.]  The 
driver  of  a  wagon;  a  teamster  ;  aR,  a  jolly  wagoner. 

( Astron .)  Same  as  Charles’s  Wain,  q.  v. 

Wag  oner,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Oconee 
county. 

Wag'onful,  n. ;  pi.  Wagonfuls.  As  much  as  will  fill 
a  wagon  ;  a  wagon-load. 

Wag'ontown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  62  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 


Wag'ram,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  river 
Kossbach,  10  m.  from  Vienna.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  July  5  and  6, 
1809,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Wag' tail,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Mutacilla,  compri¬ 
sing  European 
species  of  iusesso- 
rial  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Sylvi- 
cotidse  or  Warbler 
fa  m  i  1  y.  These 
birds  are  to  be 
seen  wherever 
there  are  shallow 
springs  and  run¬ 
ning  waters ;  and 
they  are  easily 
distinguished  by 
their  brisk  and 
lively  motions,  as  Pig.  2595.  —  white  wagtail. 
well  as  by  the 

great  length  of  their  tails,  which  they  jerk  up  and  down 
incessantly,  from  which  circumstance  they  derive  their 
name.  They  are  handsome  and  sprightly  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  the  White  W.  or  Dish-washer  (Mocalilia  alba),  the 
Lavandiere  of  the  French  (Fig.  2595),  which  is  about 
7  inches  in  length. 

Walia'bees.  or  Wahabites,  a  Mohammedan  reforming 
sect,  founded  by  Abd-el-Wahab,  in  Yemen,  about  1749; 
which  seeks  to  purge  away  the  innovations  and  corrup¬ 
tions  introduced  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  to  bring  back 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  Islam  to  the  literal 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  They  made  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  against  Ghaleb,  the  Grand  Sheik  of  Mecca,  in  1792 
and  1793;  and  totally  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  sent 
against  them  in  1S01.  They  took  Mecca  and  Medina  in 
1803,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  overran 
Syria.  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  army  against  them,  which 
they  defeated  near  Medina,  in  1812.  Tne  W.,  defeated  at 
Zohran,  were  victorious  at  Brissel  in  1815,  when  peace 
was  concluded.  Ibrahim  Pasha  made  war  on  them  in 
1816,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  into 
Derayeh  in  1818.  which  he  took  in  Dec.,  and  sent  Abdul¬ 
lah,  their  chief,  and  several  of  his  family,  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  they  were  beheaded.  The  greater  part  of 
the  territories  conquered  by  the  Wahabees  fell  under 
the  authority  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  but  they  gave 
much  trouble,  by  fomenting  insurrections  in  1827,  1834, 
1838,  and  1839;  and  are  still  now  dominant  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arabia. 

Waflkia'kiim.  or  Wakiaeilin,  in  Washington ,  a 
S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  river;  area,  244 
sq.  m.  Cap.  Cathlamet.  Pop.  (1897)  3,(J00. 

Walikou'sa,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Webster 
county. 

Wali'iatigas,  or  Allagash  River,  in  Maine,  has  its 
origin  in  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Piscataquis  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.,  enters  the  Walloostook  River  near  its  junction 
with  the  St.  Frangois. 

Waif,  (waf)  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  to eif;  L.  Lat.  wayfium ..] 
A  stray  ;  that  which  is  found  without  an  owner,  or  that 
which  is  come  across,  as  it  were,  by  chance. 

Wail,  v.  a.  [Icel.  vcelur,  lamentation;  W.  wylaw,  to 
weep,  wail.]  To  cry  out  in  sorrow  or  lamentation  for  ; 
to  moan  ;  to  bewail ;  to  grieve  over. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  of  sorrow  ;  to  weep;  to  ex¬ 
press  sorrow  audibly  :  to  moan  ;  as,  a  wailing  cry. 

— n.  A  loud  cry  of  sorrow  or  lamentation ;  violent  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief. 

Wail  'er,  n.  One  who  wails  or  expresses  loud  lamen¬ 
tation. 

W'ail'ing',  n.  Loud  cries  of  sorrow;  deep  lamentation. 

Wail'ingly,  adv.  With  wailing  or  loud  lamentation. 

Wain,  n.  [A.  S.  ween. J  A  wagon,  or  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riage  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  or  for  carrying 
grain,  hay,  Ac. ;  as,  “  To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded 
i vain.”  —  Dryden. 

(Astron.)  See  Charles’s  Wain. 

Wai  ll'seot,  n.  [D.  wagenschot .]  (Arch.)  A  name 
given  to  boards  serving  to  line  the  internal  walls  of  an 
apartment,  staircase,  Ac.  W.  is  usually  made  in  panels, 
to  serve  instead  of  hangings,  wall-paper,  &c. 

— u.  a.  To  line  with  boards,  as  a  hall,  staircase,  or  apart¬ 
ment ;  to  line  with  panelling,  or  as  if  with  panel-work  ; 
as,  a  wainscotted  chamber. 

W'ain'NCOttiiiK',  n.  Wainscot,  or  the  material  used 
in  its  construction;  also,  the  act  of  covering  or  lining 
walls  with  boards  in  panels. 

W»ir,  n.  (Carp.)  A  piece  of  plank  two  yards  long  and 
a  foot  broad. 

Waist,  n.  [W.  gwasg,  the  place  where  the  girdle  is 
tied.]  That  part  of  the  human  frame  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax  ;  or,  the  small  part  of 
the  body  between  the  thorax  and  the  hips. 

(Naut.)  That  part  of  a  ship’s  upper  deck  which  is 
between  the  fore  and  main-masts,  or  between  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  and  forecastle ;  as,  the  boarders  were  stationed 
in  the  waist. 

Waist'haiid.  n.  The  band  or  upper  part  of  breeches, 
pantaloons,  trowsers,  or  drawers,  which  encompasses 
the  waist. — A  sash  worn  round  a  lady's  waist. 

W  aist  clnt li ,  n .  A  cotton  wrapper  worn  about  the 
waist  by  the  natives  of  India. 

(Naut.)  A  covering  for  hammocks,  made  of  canvas 
or  tarpaulin,  and  stowed  on  a  ship’s  gangways,  between 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

Waistcoat,  (pron.  colloq.  wes'lcut.)  A  vest;  a  short 
coat  or  garment  for  men,  extending  no  lower  than  the 
hips,  and  covering  the  waist. 

"  ttist'er,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seaman,  usually  a  green  hand 


or  broken-down  man,  stationed  in  the  waist  of  a  ship 
of  war. 

Wait,  v.  n.  [Fr.  guetter-,  It.  guatare,  akin  to  D.  and 
Prov.  Ger.  wachten,  to  watch.]  To  stay  or  rest  in  ex¬ 
pectation;  to  stop  or  remain  stationary,  till  the  arrival 
of  some  person  or  event;  to  stay  proceedings,  or  sus¬ 
pend  any  business,  in  expectation  of  some  person,  event, 
or  the  arrival  of  some  propitious  or  suitable  time;  not 
to  depart ;  to  continue  by  reason  of  hindrance ;  as,  I  can-, 
not  bear  to  wait. —  To  lie  in  ambush,  as  an  enemy. 

To  wait  on  or  upon.  (1.)  To  attend,  as  a  menial  or  ser¬ 
vitor;  to  perform  personal  services  for.  (2.)  To  go  to 
see;  to  visit  ceremoniously  or  on  business;  as,  when 
shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you  ?  (3.)  To 
follow,  as  an  issue  ;  to  await ;  as,  ruin  waits  on  such  folly. 

— v.  a.  To  await;  to  rest  or  remain  stationary  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  arrival  of;  to  stay  for.  —  To  attend  on;  to 
accompany  ceremoniously  or  as  a  mark  of  respect.  (R.) 

— n.  A  watching;  ambush  ;  as,  to  lie  in  wait  for  one. 

— pi.  Itinerant  musicians  or  singers  who  perform  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

To  lay  in  wait,  to  form  an  ambuscade. —  To  lie  in  wait. 
to  hide  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  perdu  in  order  to  take  a  per 
son  or  party  by  surprise;  —  hence,  to  make  insidious 
attempts  to  insnare. 

Wait'er,  n.  One  who  waits ;  particularly,  a  servant  who 
waits  in  a  house  of  public  entertainment ;  an  attendant; 
a  domestic  in  waiting.  —  A  server  or  salver  ;  a  tray,  as 
that  on  which  tea-equipage  is  carried,  or  the  like. 

Wait'illg;,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  one  who  waits. 

— n.  Act  of  staying  in  expectation  or  attendance. 

Wait'ing-niaiil,  Wait  'ing’-woinail,  n.  An 
upper  servant  who  attends  a  lady. 

Wait'ress,  n.  A  female  attendant  in  a  public-room, 
or  at  an  hotel  or  like  place  of  entertainment. 

Waits'field.  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Wait'zen,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  bend  of  the  Danube, 
21  m.  N.  of  Pesth;  pop.  13,000. 

Waive,  n.  (Eng.  I, aw.)  A  woman  beyond  the  pale  of 
legal  protection. — A  female  outlaw. 

Waive,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  guesvar,  to  give  over;  probably 
from  0.  Ger.  werfan  =  A.  S.  werpan.]  To  relinquish  ; 
to  forego  ;  not  ,o  insist  on  or  claim ;  to  defer  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  as.  to  waive,  one’s  decision. — To  reject ;  to  discard  ; 
to  forsake :  to  cast  off. 

(Law.)  To  relinquish  voluntarily,  as  a  right  which 
may  or  may  not  be  enforced  at  one’s  option. 

Waiv'er,  n.  (Law.)  A  declining  to  accept  or  avail 
one’s  self  of  something,  as  an  estate,  or  of  irregularities 
in  legal  proceedings. 

Wai'wode,  Vaivode.  M  ay  woile,  n.  In  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire,  the  governor  of  a  small  province  or  city. 

Wake,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  waked,  (wdkt.)  [A.  S. 
wacian  ;  D.  waken  ;  Ger.  wachen  ;  Dan.  vaage.]  To  be 
awake  ;  to  continue  awake ;  to  watch  ;  not  to  sleep  ;  as, 
“She  praying  still,  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament.” 
(Spenser.) — To  be  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  be  awakened ;  to 
cease  from  sleep ;  as,  lest  one  should  sleep,  and  never 
wake.  —  To  sit  up  during  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
sleep  :  to  revel  in  the  small  hours. — To  be  excited  from 
a  quiescent  or  torpid  state;  to  be  excited,  or  stirred  or 
roused  up  ;  to  be  alive  or  active;  to  have  the  faculties 
put  in  motion;  as,  liis  passions  waked  from  slumber. 

— v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  repose  ;  as,  be  good  enough 
to  mate  me  early.  —  To  excite  or  arouse:  to  start  into 
life,  action,  or  motion ;  as,  beauty  wakes  the  soul  to  ad¬ 
miration. —  To  reanimate;  to  revive;  to  bring  to  life- 
again,  as  if  from  the  state  of  death. 

“  To  second  life  waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.”  —  Milton. 

— To  watch  with  at  night ;  as.  to  wake  a  corpse. 

— n.  Act  of  waking,  or  of  being  awaked:  as,  give  me  a 
wake  in  the  morning.  —  State  of  holding  vigils,  espe¬ 
cially  for  solemn  or  festive  purposes.  —  Hence,  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  revel  or  festival  held  in  country  parishes,  in 
England,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  dedication  of 
the  church;  or,  frequently  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  In  Ireland,  it  is  called 
the  patron  day  ;  as,  a  village  wake.  —  Hence,  also,  the 
sitting  up,  or  watching,  of  persons  with  a  dead  body,  as 
extensively  practised  in  Ireland.  —  The  track  left  by  a 
ship  in  passing  through  the  water ;  hence,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  in  the  train  of ;  as.  he  followed  in  his  patron’s  wake. 

In  the  wake,  of,  immediately  following  or  coming  after  p 
as,  he  moves  in  the  wake  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 

Wake,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  central  co. ;  area,  950  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Little  and  Neuse.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Min.  Granite  and  plumbago.  County-seat, 
Raleigh. 

Wakefield,  (waik'feeld.)  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  9  tn.  from  Leeds,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in  England.  Pop.  38.000. 

Wakefield,  in  Maryland,  a.  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
68  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Wakefield,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Stearns- 
county. 

Wakefield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Carroll  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Wakefield.  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Wake  Forest,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Wake 
co. 

Wake 'fill,  a.  Not  sleeping;  indisposed  to  slumber; 
vigilant;  watchful. 

Wake'fully,  adv.  In  a  wakeful  or  vigilant  manner. 

Wake'fiilness,  n.  State  of  being  wakeful;  indispo¬ 
sition  to  sleep:  want  of  slumber;  forbearance  of  sleep 
or  repose;  watchfulness. 

Wake  man.  n. ;  pi.  Wakf.men.  In  England,  the  official 
designation  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Ripon, 
co.  York. 
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Wakr'nian,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Huron 
eouuty 

Knk'eu.  v.  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Awaken,  q.  v. 

Wakener,  (wdk'ner,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
waken* 

Wak  'ening-,  n.  Act  of  one  who  wakens;  act  ofceas-j 
ing  to  sleep. 

Wak'er,  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  wakes  or  rouses 
from  sleep  ;  a  watcher. 

M'akesli'ma,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Kala- 
ma/.oo  co. 

Waking,  n.  State  or  time  of  being  awake. 

Wakuria,  a  river  of  Florida,  flows  into  Appalachee 
Bay  from  Wakulla  co. 

— A  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Appalachee  Bay;  area,  576  sq. 
miles.  Fivers.  Ocklockonnee,  St.  Mark’s,  and  Wakulla. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsville.  Pop.  (1895)  3,700. 

Wal'cheren,  an  island  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
Zealand,  in  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  11  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10.  It  is 
very  fertile ;  but  it  lies  low,  and  would  be  subjected  to  in¬ 
undations  from  the  sea,  were  it  not  protected  by  strong 
dykes.  Fop.  50,000. 

Wal'chowite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resin,  met  with 
in  rounded  translucent  masses,  in  the  brown-coal  of 
Walchow.  in  Moravia. 

Walcott,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Rice  co.,  about 
5  m.  S.  of  Faribault. 

Wald.  n.  [A.  S.  and  Ger.]  A  forest ;  —  used  as  a  termi¬ 
nation  in  German  names;  as,  the  BohmeruiaM,  i.e., 
Bohemian  Forest. 

Wald.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  18  m.  from  Zurich.  Manuf. 
Cotton-spinning  and  iron  goods.  Pop.  4,577. 

Waldeck,  ( val'dek ,)  a  former  principality  of  N.W.  Ger¬ 
many,  consisting  of  two  counties,  Waldeck  and  Pyr- 
mont,  now  belonging  to  the  German  Empire;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  51°  and  51°  30'  N.,  Lon.  between  s°  30'  and  9°  11' 
E. ;  area,  461  sq  m.  The  country  is  hilly,  but  fertile. 
A  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  cattle¬ 
rearing  is  extensive.  Cap.  Arolsen.  Pop  56,807. 

Wal'demar  I.,  called  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  b. 
1131,  succeeded  Eric  V.,  1147-  His  reign  wras  illustrated 
by  expeditions  against  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  and  he 
compelled  Magnus  VI.,  king  of  Norway,  to  sign  a  humili¬ 
ating  treaty;  n.  1181.  —  Waldkmar  II.,  called  the  Victo¬ 
rious,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Canute  VI.,  1202.  He  made  many  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions  into  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany,  created  a 
powerful  navy,  and  revised  the  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  D. 
1241.  —  Waldemar  III.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
regent  from  1219  to  1231. —  Waldemar  IV.,  third  son  of 
Christopher  II.,  was  in  Bavaria  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1333.  In  1340-44  he  recovered  part  of  his 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms,  and  obtained  some  further 
successes  against  Sweden  in  1353  and  1357 ;  eventually, 
however,  he  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  by  making  some 
sacrifices;  D.  1376. 

Wal'deil,  in  Illinois,  a  former  twp.  of  Stephenson  co. 

M  alden,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Grange  co.,  90 
m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

M'alden,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Caledonia  co.,  22  in.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

M'alileu's,  in  Alabama,  a  former  township  of  Calhoun' 
county. 

Walden'ses,  or  VACDOls.n.pZ.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Asect.said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo, a  merchant 
of  Lyons,  who  practised  what  he  regarded  as  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  about  1180.  Ills  views  spread 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Bohemia,  and  his  adherents 
became  especially  numerous  in  l’roveuce,  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Piedmont.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Tarragona,  in  1242.  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
put  to  death.  Those  living  in  the  valleys  suffered  espe¬ 
cially  from  persecution,  and  under  Sixtus  IV.  a  crusade 
was  preached  against  them.  The  persecutions  of  the 
IP  of  Piedmont  continued  with  but  rare  interruption 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  it  was  only 
in  1848  that  Sardinia  granted  them  full  religious  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  liberty  and  equality  of  civil  and  political 
I  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Until  that  time  they 
were  confined  to  3  retired  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
Lucerne,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino,  but  since  1848  they 
have  organized  new  congregations  in  other  towns  of 
Sardinia,  and  since  1858  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  Their  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  They  recognize  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule 
of  faith,  and  agree  with  the  Calvinists  in  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  but  have  not  adopted  the  doctrine  of  ab¬ 
solute  predestination.  Every  congregation  has  a  con¬ 
sistory  composed  of  the  minister,  an  elder,  and  a  deacon. 
Above  these  consistories  is  placed  the  supreme  consis¬ 
tory,  called  the  Table,  and  composed  of  3  clergymen  and 
2  laymen. 

Wal'flo,  Peter.  See  Waldenses. 

Waldo,  in  Maine,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on  the  Pe¬ 
nobscot  Bay  and  River;  area,  800  square  miles.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  It  contains 
a  number  of  excellent  harbors.  Cap.  Belfast.— A  post- 
town  and  township  of  the  above  county,  35  m.  N.E.  of 
Augusta. 

Wal  do,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Marion 
co..  36  m.  N  W.  of  Columbus. 

Waldo,  in  Oregon,  a  post-vill.  and  precinct  of  Josephine 
ni„  50  III  N  E.  of  Crescent  City,  California. 

Wal'llohorougli.  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Lincoln  county,  at  the  mouth  of  Muscongus 
River,  in  Muscongus  Bay,  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

MaJUIsteiii'ia,  «.  (Sot.)  A  genus  >i  plants,  order 
Husacete.  They  are  perennial,  acaulescent  herbs,  with 


lobed  or  divided  radical  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  IF 
frayanoides,  the  Dry  Strawberry,  is  a  handsome  plant, 
in  hilly  woods,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  the  strawberry. 

Wald'w  iek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Iowa  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wale,  71.  [A.  S.  walan,  marks  of  stripes  or  blows.]  A  j 

weal ;  the  mark  left  by  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh  ; 
a  streak;  a  stripe. — A  ridge  or  streak  rising  ou  the  sur¬ 
face  of  cloth  ;  hence,  the  texture  of  cloth. 

— pi.  ( Naut .)  Lines  of  planking  in  a  ship’s  sides  and 
quarters,  thicker  than  the  other  streaks  of  plank.  They 
occur  at  points  where  some  extra  strength  or  curvature 
is  required. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  with  wales,  weals,  or  stripes,  as  by  a  cane. 

M'ales,  (wails.)  |  Lat.  Cambria;  Welsh  Cymry,  the  land 
of  theCymri;  Fr.  Galles.]  A  principality  of  England, 
and  in  appearance  almost  a  peuinsula,  being  bounded 
N.,  S.,  and  W.  by  the  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  for  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  and  by  the 
cos.  of  Chester,  Snlop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth  ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  51°  23'  and  53°  26'  N.,  Lon.  between  2°  41'  and  5° 
15'  W. ;  area,  7,425  sq.  m.  IF.  is  divided  into  North  IF, 
containing  the  cos.  of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery ;  and  South  IV.,  con¬ 
taining  the  cos.  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  IF.  is  by  far 
the  most  mountainous  portion  of  S.  Britain;  its  con¬ 
tinued  ranges,  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines 
and  wide-spreading  valleys, presenting  someof  the  most 
varied  scenery  to  be  found  ill  the  whole  island,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  rugged  and  romantic  charms.  The  Cambrian 
range  includes  the  entire  system  of  Welsh  mountains, 
each  offshoot  receiving  a  distinct  name  from  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  its  range ;  of  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  Snowdon,  whose  peak  is  3,571  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
Cader  Idris,  or  “  Arthur’s  Seat,”  2,900 ;  Plinlimmon, 
2,566;  and  the  Black  Forest  range,  whose  culminations 
in  the  Beacons  of  Carmarthen  and  Brecknock  are  re¬ 
spectively  2,890  and  2,900  feet.  The  most  important 
rivers  of  IF.  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Towy,  Conway,  Dee, 
and  Tivy.  The  vegetable  products  are  chiefly  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  with  small  quantities  of  the 
other  grains,  and  all  useful  vegetables  in  abundance;  it 
is  as  a  grazing  country,  however,  that  the  Principality 
is  chiefly  noted.  The  minerals  of  IF  are  extremely 
abundant;  that  great  source  of  national  wealth  and 
prosperity,  coal,  is  found  in  9  of  its  12  counties ;  iron  is 
abundant;  copper  is  found  in  some  localities  of  admirable 
quality ;  lead  is  procured  in  all  the  N.  cos.,  and  silver  in 
different  places  ;  as,  also,  limestone,  marble,  slate  (Fig. 
2378),  and  several  valuable  clays  and  loams.  Merthyr 
Tyd  vil.Aberdare, Tredegar,  Holy  well,  Swansea.and  Wrex¬ 
ham  are  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Woollen  baa 
long  been  considered  the  staple  fabric  of  Welsh  manu- 

•  facture;  flannels,  stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  hosiery 
generally  are  among  the  most  important  items  of  this 
nature ;  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  twist,  with  hardware, 
especially  in  iron  and  copper,  embrace  the  leading  arti¬ 
cles  of  manufacture.  —  Inhabitants.  The  Welsh  have 
many  strange  customs  and  peculiar  superstitions.  They 
are  remarkably  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  their  lan- 

|  guage  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetical  effu¬ 
sions.  Their  ancient  language  is,  however,  falling  fast 
into  disuse  throughout  the  Principality,  more  especially 
the  southern  part.  Family  distinction  is  held  in  great 
estimation.  The  aboriginal  Celtic  race  still  inhabit 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffydd  was 
the  last  prince  who  exerted  himself  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Wales.  In  1282  he  was  subdued  by  Edward  I„ 
and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  From  that  time,  Wales 
has  been  annexed  to  the  English  crown ;  but  the  union 
was  not  complete  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  government  and  laws  were  assimilated  with  those 
of  England.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  English  throne.  P.  (1897)1,612,160. 

Mai  os,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Androscoggin  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  485. 

Wales,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hampden  co.,  65  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

M'ales.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co., 
abt.  12  in.  W.  of  Port  Huron. 

Males,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  22  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

M’ales,  in  Utah,  a  twp.  of  San  Pete  co. 

M'al'honding^a  riverof  Ohio,  formed  by  thejunction 
of  several  forks  at  Loudonville,  in  Ashland  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  unites  with  the  Tuscarawas  at  Coshocton 
to  form  the  Muskingum.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mohic- 
can  and  White  Woman  River. 

Walk,  wawk,)  v.  n.  [0.  Ger.  walagon,  to  walk.]  To 
move  onward  on  the  feet;  to  step  slowly  along;  to  ad¬ 
vance  by  alternate  steps  moderately  repeated,  as  ani¬ 
mals  ;  to  move  with  the  slowest  puce,  as  a  horse;  to 
move  by  steps  or  paces  without  running,  trotting,  can¬ 
tering,  or  galloping.  —  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet  for  ex¬ 
ercise  or  amusement;  as,  he  walks  out  daily.  —  Togo 
about  or  abroad  in  an  unquiet  manner;  to  stir  restlessly 
to  and  fro ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre  or  a  somnambulist. 

— In  a  scriptural  sense,  to  live  and  act  or  behave;  as,  she 
walks  in  the  ways  of  grace.  —  To  depart;  to  move  off; 
to  go  from;  as.  he  was  made  to  walk  about  his  business. 

To  walk,  to  enter,  as  a  house. —  Walking-papers,  walk¬ 
ing-orders,  walking-ticket,  papers  or  instructions  com¬ 
manding  dismissal  or  departure.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  perambulate;  to  traverso  ;  to  pass  through  or 
upon;  as,  to  walk  the  streets  (an  elliptical  expression 
for  to  walk  in,  or  through,  the  streets). — To  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace;  to  cause  to  walk,  step,  or 
stride  slowly  or  leisurely ;  as,  to  walk  a  horse  up  hill. 


To  walk  the  plank,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  former 
practice  of  pirates  of  projecting  a  plank  from  the  ship’s 
side,  and  compelling  such  persons  as  were  doomed  to 
death  to  walk  off  it  into  the  sea ;  used,  figuratively,  and 
in  the  modern  sense,  to  signify  the  vacating  of  an  office 
under  compulsion. 

— n.  Act  of  walking,  or  of  moving  on  the  feet  at  a  slow, 
or  not  very  rapid,  pace.  —  Act  of  taking  pedestrian  ex¬ 
ercise;  as,  a  constitutional  walk. — Gait:  step;  manner 
or  mode  of  walking;  method  of  perambulation;  as,  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by 
his  walk. —  Length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks;  or,  a  place  for  taking  pedestrian  exercise  or  a 
journey  on  foot ;  way ;  road  ;  hence,  a  range ;  a  place  or 
region  in  which  animals  may  wander  and  graze;  as,  a 
shady  walk,  a  walk  for  sheep.  —  Hence,  regular  or  fre¬ 
quented  track,  or  sphere  or  place  of  action  ;  as,  it 
opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination. —  De¬ 
meanor;  conduct;  line  or  manner  of  action  or  behavior; 
as,  the  walk  of  rectitude. 

M'alk'ahle,  a.  That  may  be  safely  walked  on  or  over. 

Mu  Ik  'er,n.  One who.orthat  which, walks;  apedestrian. 

Walk  'er,  George,  a  celebrated  Irish  divine,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  gallaut  defence  of  London¬ 
derry,  in  1689.  against  the  forces  of  James  II.,  till  it  was 
effectually  relieved.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  London, 
published  an  account  of  the  siege,  and  was  nominated 
by  William  III.  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry;  but.  continu¬ 
ing  to  accompany  the  army,  he  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  in  1690. 

M’alk'er,  Robert  James,  an  American  statesman, born 
in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  1801.  He  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia;  grad¬ 
uated  there  1819;  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Pittsburg  in  1819,  and  made  his  first  mark  in  public  life 
by  placing  the  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  previous  to  its  being  suggested  in  any 
other  quarter.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
and  in  1835  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Shortly 
after  taking  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  came  in  direct  col¬ 
lision  with  Henry  Clay  ou  a  public-land  question,  and 
his  able  and  spirited  reply  to  the  great  orator  was  very 
favorably  received  by  the  people  of  the  West.  He  was 
consulted  by  President  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  acquisition  of  Texas  and  California;  supported 
the  leading  measures  of  President  Van  Buren’s  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  afterwards  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  administration  of  President  Tyler;  and  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Polk, 
1845-1848.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk’s  term  of  office,  IF. 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  did  not  again  take  a 
prominent  part  in  national  politics  until  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Buchanan,  in  1856,  to  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Kansas,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  disagreement  with  the  President.  During 
the  Civil  War,  IF  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe, 
where  his  influence  in  behalf  of  this  country  was  very 
ably  and  successfully  exerted,  lie  largely  contributed 
to  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Alaska  purchase 
from  Russia.  D.  Nov.  11,  1869. 

M'alker,  William,  an  American  adventurer,  b.  in  Nash, 
ville,  Tenn..  1824.  In  July,  1853,  he  organized  an  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  conquest  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  until  Oct., 
1853,  when  he  sailed  with  a  number  of  followers,  and 
landed  at  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California;  but  though  rein¬ 
forced  in  March,  1854,  his  party  dispersed  from  want  of 
provisions,  without  accomplishing  anything,  and  TP. 
surrendered  himself  to  the  U.  S.  authorities,  was  tried 
for  the  violation  of  neutrality  in  May,  1854,  and  acquit¬ 
ted.  The  following  year,  taking  advantage  of  internal 
troubles  in  Nicaragua,  he  started  with  62  followers  for 
an  expedition  in  that  state,  for  which  see  Filibuster. 
IF  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Honduras,  and  shot, 
Sept.  12,  1S60. 

M'alker,  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  824  sq.  m.  It 
is  traversed  by  Mulberry  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  river. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap. 
Jasper.  Pop.  (1897)  16,960. 

M'alker.  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama 
and  Tennessee ;  area,  404  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chickamauga 
and  Chattooga.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal,  lead,  marble,  limestone,  and 
gypsum ;  also  numerous  mineral  springs.  Cap.  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Pop.  (1897)  14,650. 

M  'nlker,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ilaucock  co. 

M  ulker,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Rush  co. 

M'alker,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Anderson  co. 

M'alker.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Kent  co. 

M’alker,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Center 
co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Bellefonte. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Juniata  co. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. 

M’alker,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  740  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  (1897)  13,860. 

M’alker's,  in  Alabama,  a  former  township  of  Etowah 
county. 

M'alker  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  co. 

M’alker's  (’reek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Bland  co.,  and 
flowing  N.E.,  enters  New  river  in  Giles  co. 

— A  township  of  Rockbridge  co. 

M’alker's  kike,  in  the  S.W.  of  Nevada,  30  m.  long, 
andlObroad;  Lat. 38° 45'  N., Lon.  118° 20'  W.  Receives 
the  waters  of  Walker  river,  but  has  no  outlet. 

M’alker's  Kiver,  in  California,  rises  in  Calaveras 
county,  and  flowiug  E.,  falls  into  Walker's  Lake,  in 
Nevada. 
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Walk'ersville,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  81  in.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

W.tlkcrsville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  40  in.  S.VV.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Wulkersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Centre 
i  o.,  100  m.  N.YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Walk'erton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
10  m.  S.E.  of  Laporte. 

YValk'erlown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co.,  20  in.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Walk'erville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Greene 
co. 

Walk'ing--stick,n.  A  staff  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand 
for  sport  or  amusement  in  walking;  a  cane ;  a  rattan. 
(/.obi.)  See  PHASMimE. 

Walking  -  wheel,  n.  {Mach.)  Same  as  Tread- 
wheel,  q.  v. 

Wall,  (wawl,)  n.  [A.  S.  wutt,  weall;  Lat.  vallum,  a  ram¬ 
part.]  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
material,  raised  to  some  height,  serving  to  inclose  a 
space,  forming  a  division  or  partition,  supporting  super¬ 
incumbent  weights,  &c.,  and  affording  a  defence,  shelter, 
or  means  of  security. 

—pi.  Fortifications  or  ramparts  in  general;  defensive 
works ;  as,  to  man  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

To  drive  or  push  to  the  wall,  to  bring,  drive,  or  push  to 
extremities;  to  get  the  advantage  of,  or  mastery  over. — 
To  go  to  the  wall,  to  be  hard  driven  or  pushed  by  necessi¬ 
ty;  to  be  the  weaker  party. —  To  take  the  wall,  to  walk  on 
the  side  next  the  wall ;  —  hence,  to  take  the  precedence. 

— v.  a.  To  inclose  with  a  wall,  or  as  if  with  a  wall.  — To 
defend  by  walls,  or  as  if  by  walls.  —  To  close  or  fill  with 
a  wall ;  as,  to  wall  up  an  aperture  or  passage. 

Willi,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. 

Wall,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Monmouth  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic. 

Wal'lai  ;e.  Sir  William,  a  popular  Scottish  hero,  b.  in 
Ayrshire,  probably  abt.  1270.  Having  slain  the  son,  and 
several  of  the  retainers  of  the  English  sheriff  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  for  an  insult  offered  to  him,  VP.  fled  to  the  woods, 
and  was  outlawed.  Gathering  together  a  number  of 
followers,  he  drove  the  English  out  of  Aberdeen,  For¬ 
far,  Brechin,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1297  defeated  the 
English  army  at  the  battle  of  Stirliugbridge  —  thus 
liberating  his  country  for  a  time.  Revered  as  the  savior 
of  the  nation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  command¬ 
ers-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  afterwards  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  captivity  of  Baliol. 
He  penetrated  into  England,  and  ravaged  Durham  with 
fire  and  sword.  Edward  the  I.,  then  in  Flanders,  im¬ 
mediately  hastened  home,  and  marched  against  YV.  who 
was  defeated.  Ilis  subsequent  history  is  obscurely  nar¬ 
rated;  but  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  against  the  English  during  several  years,  until  at 
length  he  was  basely  betrayed,  and  executed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1205. 

Wallace,  William  Vincent,  an  Irish  composer,  b.  in 
Waterford,  1814.  Born  with  a  passion  for  music,  which 
was  early  cultivated  by  his  father,  a  military  band-mas¬ 
ter,  he  seems  to  have  had  an  equal  passion  for  travel¬ 
ling.  Having  attained  considerable  skill  as  a  pianist 
and  violinist,  he  set  out  at  the  age  of  18  on  a  long  course 
of  wanderings,  visiting  successively  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  India,  and  S.  America.  After  a  professional  tour 
in  the  U.  States,  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  first 
opera,  Maritana ,  was  produced  with  great  success,  1846. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  Matilda  of  Hungary.  He 
then  visited  Vienna  and  Baris,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  took  a  long  sea-voyage.  In  1854  he  produced 
Lurline,  one  of  his  best  works,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
successful.  Ilis  other  works  are,  The  Amber  Witch, 
Love's  Triumph,  and  The  Deserted  Flower.  YV.  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  melodist,  and  many  songs  of  great  sweetness 
are  scattered  through  his  works,  and  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  favorites.  Among  these  are  his  Fireside  Song ;  Go 
thou.  Restless  Wind  !  Sweet  and  Low ;  Bird  of  the  Wild 
Wing.  &o.  After  a  protracted  illness  at  Baris,  in  1864- 
65,  he  was  removed  ior  milder  air  to  the  Chateau  de  Ha¬ 
gen  in  the  llaute-Garoune,  and  there  he  died,  Out.  12, ’65. 

W  a  H  are,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. 

Wallace,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  90U  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Sharon  Springs.  Pop.  (1895)  1,592. 

Wallace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  West  Chester. 

Wal'laceville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co.,  la  m.  N.  of  Franklin. 

Wallaeli  ia,  {vol-la'ke-a,)  (Ger.  Wallachei,)  one  of  the 
Daunbiau  provs.  (now  united  under  the  name  of  Rourua- 
nia),  bordered  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Transylvania  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
boundary  equally  majestic,  the  Danube  flowing  from  ’w. 
to  E  ,  and  dividing  it  from  the  frontier  of  Turkey.  Lat. 
bet.  46°  40'  and  45°  42'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  22°  25'  and  28°  5'  E. 
Area.  Estiin.  at  25,700  sq.  m.  Desc.  Considerably  diver¬ 
sified.  In  the  north  it  is  mountainous.  The  central  and 
southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consisting  partly  of  val¬ 
leys,  fertile  and  romantic,  and  partly  of  plains,  exten¬ 
sive  and  pleasant.  Few  countries  are  more  indebted  to 
nature,  or  might  carry  cultivation  to  a  greater  length. 
Comparatively  little,  however,  has  been  done  to  correct 
physical  defects.  The  extensive  marshes  are  left  un¬ 
drained,  while  mountainous  tracts  are  covered  with  for¬ 
ests.  Even  in  the  most  favored  tracts  the  country  ap¬ 
pears  deserted,  and  hardly  ever  discovers  the  trace  of 
European  culture.  The  Danube  is  the  principal  river. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  in  summer,  and  very  cold 
in  winter.  The  chief  wealth  of  YV.  consists  in  its  pas¬ 
tures,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Forests  are  extensive,  and  excellent  wool  is  exported. 
Man  if .  Unimportant.  Gipsies,  who  here  form  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  population,  are  partly  employed 


in  rude  hardware  work.  The  trade  of  the  country, 
almost  as  backward  as  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Rel. 
The  Greek  church.  Cap.  Bucharest.  See  Rohmania. 

Walla- Walla,  a  river  of  Washington,  rises  in  Umatilla 
co.,  Oregon,  and  flowing  W.N.YV.,  falls  into  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river  at  Walla-Walla.— A  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Oregon  ;  area.  1,296  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Columbia,  Walla- 
Walla,  Yakima,  and  Snake  or  Lewis.  Cap.  Walla-Walla. 
Pop.  (1897)  15,100. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  150  m. 
N.E.  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Pop.  (1897)  6,550. 

Walled  Lake,  lu  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oakland 
co.,  28  m.  N.YY  .  of  Detroit. 

Wailenpau'pack  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  L.ickawaxeu  from  Wayne  co. 

Walle  istadt,  (Lake  of,)  ( val'len-stat ,)  a  lake  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  It  is  11  in.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  9  miles,  and  is  connected 
with  Lake  Zurich  by  the  Lintli  Canal. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecht  YVenzel Eusebius, CountVon 
Waldstein,  (val'len-stine,)  the  great  general  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  in  the  Thirty  Years’  YVar,  B.  1583,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  wealthy  family  of  Bohemia.  In  his  youth  he 
repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  philosophy,  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  the  sciences  then  in  vogue,  and  would  have 
become  an  adept  in  the  abstruse  doctrines  then  so  gen¬ 
erally  believed  in,  had  not  the  condition  of  his  country 
called  him  from  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences  to  the 
practice  of  war.  As  a  soldier  and  leader  he  gained 
honor  and  distinction  on  his  first  field  by  defeating  the 
Turks,  who  had  penetrated  into  Hungary.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  in  a  few  years  rose  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  consummate  general  in  Europe  ;  his  vast  wealth, 
immense  estates,  and  extraordinary  popularity  giving 
him  a  power  and  influence  hardly  less  than  sovereign. 
Ho  became  in  a  few  years  the  main-stay  and  support  of 
the  Imperial  cause,  and,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  Tilly,  obtained  several  victories,  and  more  than 
once  raised  the  empire  from  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his 
counsel  and  skill  as  a  commander.  For  these  services 
he  received  the  dukedom  of  Mecklenberg,  and  immense 
tracts  of  laud  both  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  His  power 
and  his  influence,  however,  procured  for  him  many  ene¬ 
mies,  to  whom  his  sovereign,  forgetful  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered,  lent  so  willing  an  ear  that  W.,  indignant 
at  the  coldness  of  the  Emperor,  threw  up  his  commission 
and  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  paternal  estates.  Hardly 
had  YV.  quitted  the  court  of  his  ungrateful  master 
when  the  “  Lion  of  the  North,”  as  he  was  called  — Gus¬ 
tavos  Adolphus  of  Sweden  —  invaded  the  empire  with 
his  Brotestant  army,  and  carried  such  defeat  and  ruin 
into  the  heart  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand,  seeing  his  generals  slain,  his  armies 
routed,  and  a  haughty  foe  advancing  on  his  capital,  was 
compelled  to  implore  YV.  —  the  man  he  had  so  deeply- 
injured —  to  return,  and  not  only  save  the  empire  from 
ruin,  but  his  sovereign  from  humiliation.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  his  own  terms  from  the  weak  and  ungrateful 
Ferdinand,  IF.  raised  his  banner,  and  so  much  was  he 
beloved  by  the  soldiery  that  in  less  than  seven  days  he 
had  armed  and  equipped  50,U00  men  at  his  own  cost, 
and,  advancing  against  the  successful  enemy,  drove  Gus¬ 
tavos  out  of  Bavaria,  and  following  him  into  Saxony, 
forced  him  at  Liitzen  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which,  though  the  Imperialists  were  defeated,  the  death 
of  Gustavos,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  ample  equivalent.  The  death  of  the  Swedish 
king  made  the  rest  of  the  war  easy,  and  by  IF’s  vigi¬ 
lance  the  empire  was  again  saved.  Ferdinand,  once  more 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  again  became  envious  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  both  life  and  crown,  and,  taking 
offence  at  the  devotion  of  VF.  s  officers,  accused  their 
chief  of  treason,  and  issued  an  order  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive.  Upon  this,  W.  fled  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the 
Castle  of  Egar,  where  its  commander  treacherously  mur¬ 
dered  him  and  all  his  devoted  friends,  1634. 

Waller,  (wawl'ler,)  n.  A  builder  of  walls. 

W  al'ler’s,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Union 
county. 

Wallet,  (wol'let,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  weullian,  to  travel.] 
A  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a  journey  or 
march;  a  knapsack;  a  peddler's  pack;  a  mendicant's 
receptacle  ior  alms  ;  also,  a  paunch  or  bag-like  purse; 
a  pocket-book  lor  keeping  money  about  the  person. — 
Anything  bulging,  protuberant, 'or  swaging;  as,  wal¬ 
lets  of  flesh.  — Shaks. 

Walleteer',  n.  One  who  carries  a  wallet;  a  vagrant; 
a  tramper.  (Colloq.) 

}lll-eyecl,  (wawl'id,)  a.  Having  an  eye  in  which  the 
iris  is  ot  a  very  light  gray  color,  approaching  to  white  ; 
as,  a  wall-eyed  horse. 

Wall'-liower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cheirantiius. 

\\  all '-fruit,  n.  {ITorl.)  Fruit  ripened  by  being  planted 
against  a  wall. 

^  fill  ing-,  n.  Act  of  fortifying  or  inclosing  with  a  wall. 
— YV  alls  in  general,  or  material  tor  their  construction. 

YValling  wax,  a  composition  of  wax  and  tallow,  used 
by  etchers  and  engravers  to  make  a  bank  or  wall  round 
the  edge  of  a  plate,  and  so  form  a  trough  in  to  which  the 
acid  is  poured  over  the  lines  incised  through  the  etch¬ 
ing  ground,  and  which  bites  in  the  lines  as  it  lies  upon 
the  surface.  The  wax  is  rendered  soft  by  steeping  in 
hot  water,  and  when  of  the  consistency  of  putty,  is  stuck 
round  the  plate,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden,  a  spout 
being  made  on  one  side  to  carry  off  the  acid. 

W  al'l  inglord.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough  and 
township  ot  New  Haven  co.,  11  m.  nortlie  t  of  New 
Haven. 

Wallingford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co., 
160  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 


Wal'llngford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rut¬ 
land  co.,  62  m.  S.S.YY’.  of  Montpelier. 

Wal'lis’s  Island,  the  principal  of  a  group  in  the  S. 
1‘acific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767,  sur- 
rouuded  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  Lat.  13°  18'  S.,  Lon.  177°  YY\ 
W'all'kill,  in  New  York,  a  river  which  rises  in  Sussex 
co.,  New  Jersey, and  flowing  N.N.E.  enters  theRoudout, 
in  the  E.  part  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York.  —  A  township 
of  Orange  co.  It  contains  the  flourishing  town  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  abt.  7  m.  N.YV.  of  Goshen,  one  of  the  most  ac- ' 
five  and  prosperous,  of  its  size,  in  the  State,  and  a  point  ; 
of  junction  and  railroad  centre,  and  carrying  on  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactures  of  saws,  nails,  hats,  leather,  &c. 
Wsill'kill.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  580. 

Wall  - knot,  (-not,)  n.  (Naut.)  See  Knot. 
Wftlloom'scoik  River,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  and  flowing  YV.,  enters  the  Hoosuck  River 
in  YVashington  co.,  New  York. 

Walloons,  n.pl.  (Geog.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  Belgians  who  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  whose  language  is  essentially  the  French  of  the  13th 
century.  The  name  is  Teutonic,  and  is  etymologically 
allied  to  Valais,  YYales,  Ac.  The  “  IF.  country  ”  com¬ 
prised  the  present  provinces  of  Limburg,  Liege,  Namur,  j 
and  Luxemburg,  and  a  part  of  East  and  YY'est  Flanders. 
More  than  1,800,000  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  are  mixed  Celts,  and  speak  the  Walloon 
language. 

Walloostook'  River,  in  Maine,  formed  by  the  N.YY’. 
and  S.YV.  branches  in  Somerset  co.,  and  flowing  N.E., 
unites  with  the  St.  Francois  to  form  the  St.  John’s  River. 
Wallop,  ( wol'lup ,)  v.  7i.  [A.  S.  weallan,  to  boil  or  bub¬ 
ble;  Ger.  wallen .]  To  boil  with  a  continued  noisy  bub¬ 
bling  or  heaving  of  the  liquor. — To  waddle  ;  to  move  in 
a  roiling  or  unwieldy  manner.  —  To  gallop ;  to  move  at 
a  quick  pace,  by  violent  exertions. 

— v.  a.  To  flog;  to  thrash  ;  to  beat  or  whip  soundly  ;  as, 
to  wallop  a  coalheaver.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  A  thick  piece  or  chunk  of  fat.  —  A  gallop;  a  rapid 
rolling  movement.  —  A  blow  or  beating. 

Wallow,  (wol'lo,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wealwian,  to  roll,  wal¬ 
low;  Lat.  volvo,  to  roll,  tumble.]  To  roll  one’s  body 
on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  on  other  substances;  to  tumble 
and  roll  in  water  or  mire,  as  cattle  or  swine.  —  To  live 
or  disport  one's  self  in  filthy  vice  or  beastliness;  pre¬ 
ceding  in;  as,  wallowing  in  sensuality. 

— ti.  a.  To  roll  or  tumble  in  anything  unclean  or  cor¬ 
rupting. 

—7i.  A  kind  of  rolling  gait. 

Wal'lower,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wallows. 

(Mach.)  A  trundle. 

Wall  -p  aper,  n.  l’aper-hangings. 

Wall'-pellitory,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Parietaria. 
Wall'-pepper,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  Sedutn  acre. 
See  Sedum. 

Wall'-plate,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  I 
along  the  top  of  a  wall,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  roof 
timbers,  or  so  placed  on  a  wall  as  to  receive  the  joists 
of  a  floor. 

Wall'-rock,  n.  Granular  limestone,  used  in  building 

walls.  (U.  S.) 

Wall  -rue,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Asplenium. 

W’ali'-siiled,  a.  (Naut.)  With  sides  nearly  perpendic-  I 
ular,  as  a  ship ;  —  as  distinguished  from  tumbling  home. 
Wal  I'-spri  ng,  n.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks. 

Wal'liun  Rond,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  25  in.  N.YY".  of  Providence. 

Wall'-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Elder-wort. 

Wal'ney  Island,  all  island  of  England,  in  the  N.  of 
Lancashire,  between  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  sestuary  of 
Duddon,4  m.  from  Dalton.  Ext.  10  in.  long,  abt.  1  broad. 
Walnut,  ( wol '-,)  7i.  [A.  S.  wal-Unul,  walh-hnutu.]  (Bot.) 
See  JUGLANS. 

Walnut,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Benton  co. 

W  aluut,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  co., 
about  11  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Princeton. 

Walnut,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Walnut,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  YY'ayne  co.  ^ 

Wain  ut.  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Atchison  co. 

- — A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

Walnut,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

Walnut,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co.  i  * 

— A  township  of  Pickaway  co. 

Walnut  i’reek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Mitchell 
county.  f  | 

Walnut  (  reek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Macon  j 
county. 

Walnut  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Holmes  i 
county. 

Walnut  drove,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  co.,  32  in.  S.  of  Sacramento.  j 

Walnut  (4 rove,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co., 
about  14  m.  N.E.  of  Galesburg.  j  » 

— A  post-township  of  McDonough  co. 

Walnut  drove,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Neosho 
county. 

Walnut  <4  ro  \4‘,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
about  6  m  W.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

Walnut  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 

12  m.  S.YV.  of  Salem. 

W’alnut  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  , 
co.,  about  33  m.  S.E.  of  Mankato. 

Wal'pole.  Sir  Robert  (Earl  of  Oxford),  an  English  !J. 
statesman,  born  at  Houghton,  1676.  In  1705  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Secretary  at  War,  and,  in  1708,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
hut  when  the  Tories,  under  Harley  and  St.  John,  ob¬ 
tained  power,  If.  was,  with  other  members  of  the  late 
Whig  administration,  voted  by  the  Commons  to  have 
been  guilty  of  corruption,  and  ordered  to  be  expelled 
the  house.  The  Whig  party,  however,  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  him,  and  he  was  re-elected  to  Parliament,  though 
the  house  declared  the  election  void.  At  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  the  Whigs  again  became  the  leading  party, 
and  IP  was  made  Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces.  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  well  as  by  his  able  conduct  as 
a  politician,  he  acquired  so  much  consideration,  that, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  he  was  nominated  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1721  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Prime-Minister.  After  holding  office  with  great 
firmness  during  20  years,  he  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Orford.  D.  17 4a. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
preceding,  b.  1707,  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1741; 
retired  from  public  life  in  1768,  and  led  a  life  of  literary 
ease  at  his  seat  at  Strawberry  Ilill,  near  Twickenham, 
where  he  formed  a  collection  of  books,  manuscripts, 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  or  of  curiosity,  and  set 
up  a  printing-press,  from  which  proceeded  several  ele¬ 
gant  works,  by  himself  and  others.  His  best  works  are 
his  Letters.  D.  1707. 

M'ltl'pole,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co..  17  in.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Walpole,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Cheshire  co.,  44  m.  W.S.W.  of  Concord. 

Wstlpur'g’iM  \iglil,  n.  The  night  of  the  festival  of 
Walpurga.  niece  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  feast  (May  1)  is  a  common  day  in  Germany 
for  the  commencement  of  leases,  Ac.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  day  on  the  eve  of  which,  according  to  popular 
superstition,  the  great  witcli-festival  is  held  on  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 

'Wal  rus,  n.  ( Zoill .)  See  Morse. 

W  a  I  sa  II.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the 
Tame,  8  m.  from  Birmingham.  Manuf.  Carriage-springs, 
brass  and  iron  utensils,  and  foundries  in  both  metals. 
Pop.  42.000. 

Walsli'v i  1 1<‘,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Montgomery 

CO. 

Wal'ter l»orotltrll.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town, 
rap.  of  Colleton  co.,  90  ui.  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

M  al  t  Maul,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wsiltliaiil,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
26  m.  S.E.  of  Bangor 

M  altham.  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Boston.  The  village,  situ¬ 
ate  on  Charles  river,  contains  numerous  cotton  mills, 
and  one  of  the  largest  watch  manufactories  in  the  U.  S. 
Pop.  (1895)  20,877. 

W'altham,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Addison  co.,  33 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

W'artlium  Abhry,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
near  the  river  Lea,  13  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  Bins. 
About  'i]/^  m.  from  it,  at  a  small  town  called  Enfield, 
there  is  a  government  factory  which  annually  produces 
upwards  of  10,000  breech-loading  rifles.  Pop.  5,000. 

Wal'ther  von  tier  Vo'gjel  weide,  the  celebrated 
minnesinger,  one  of  the  earliest  German  poets,  belonging 
to  the  period  called  the  Suabian  JEra.  He  was  born  prob¬ 
ably  suon  after  1160,  and  passed  his  life  in  going  from 
court  to  court,  patronized  successively  by  Frederick, 
tluke  of  Austria,  Philip,  king  of  the  Romans,  Otto,  mar¬ 
grave  of  Saxony,  Hermann,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  other  princes.  tV.  made  ex¬ 
tensive  travels,  seeing  Paris,  North  Italy,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1206  he  took  part  in  the 
poetical  contest  on  the  Wartburg,  and  in  the  crusade  of 
Frederick  II.  in  1228.  His  poems  consist  of  love-songs 
and  patriotic  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  best  qualities  of  the  poetry  of  their  age. 

W'al'tOll.  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  1,360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Choc- 
tawhatchee  and  Yellow-water.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  poor.  Cap.  I)e  Funkiah  Springs.  Pop.  8,000. 

Walton,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  390  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Appalachee  and  Alcovy ;  also,  Bay  and  Cornish 
creeks.  Surface,  elevated  and  irregular ;  soil,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  gold,  and  granite.  Cap.  Mon- 

J  roe. 

Walton,  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. 

Walton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  20  m. 

1  S.W.  of  Covington. 

Walton,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Eaton  co. 

;  Walton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.,  90  m.  W.S.W  of  Albany. 

•  Walton,  in  Fa.,  a  twp.  ofCharlotteco. 

Walton,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-township  of  Roane 
-  [  co. 

Walt  on  liam.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co., 

, !  12  in.  N . W .  of  St.  Louis. 

Waltz,  (wawlts,)  n.  [Ger.  waiver,  from  wahen,  to  roll, 
to  wheel ;  Fr.  val.se.]  The  name  of  the  German  national 
j  dance  (now  naturalized  throughout  Europe  and  the  U. 
States),  performed  by  two  persons,  who,  almost  embrac¬ 
ing  each  other,  whirl  rapidly  round  on  an  axis  ot  their 
own,  while  at  the  same  time  they  move  quickly  in  a 
,  circle,  wnose  radius  is  proportioned  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  room;  also,  the  species  of  music  which  accom- 
l  panies  this  dance. 

*— v.  a.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

i  W  alt  z,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  township  of  Wabash 
i  1  county. 


W'nltzer,  ( wawlts'er ,)  n.  [Fr.  valseur,  fem.  raise  use.] 
A  person  who  dances  a  waltz. 

Waltz’ing;,  n.  Act  of  dancing  a  waltz. 

Ha  I  wort  li .  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Rochester. 

Halwort li,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Illinois  ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Honey,  Sugar, 
Geneva,  Turtle,  and  Whitewater  creeks.  Besides  Lake 
Geneva,  8  m.  long,  there  are  23  smaller  lakes.  Surface, 
undulating  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Elkhorn. — A  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  53  m.  S.E.  of 
Madison. 

Wamble,  ( wOm'bl ,)  v.  n.  [Fries,  vommelen;  Dan.  vam- 
m el.]  To  experience  nauseous  disturbance ;  as,  the 
qualms  of  a  wambling  stomach.  (L’ Estrange.)  (Vulgar.) 

—  To  roll  or  move  irregularly  to  and  fro. 

— n.  Nauseous  disturbance  of  the  stomach. 

Wani'inel,  v.  n.  To  move  with  awkwardness  or  irregu¬ 
larity; —  an  English  provincialism,  used  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  movements  of  machinery. 

Wanipee',n.  (Hot.)  The  Chinese  name  for  the  fruit 
of  C'ookia  punctata,  highly  esteemed  in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Wampum,  (wOm'purn,)  n.  [Ind.]  The  American  In¬ 
dian  name  for  beads  made  of  shells,  formerly  used  as 
money,  or  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  They  were  also 
united  to  form  a  broad  belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  orna¬ 
ment,  and  was  called  wampumpaque,  or  wampeaque. 

Wainps'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  23  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Waiiainin'go,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Goodhue  co.,  20  in.  E.  of  Faribault. 

Wuu.  {won.)  a.  [A.  S.  wana,  wona,  deficient,  lacking.] 
Deficient  in,  or  lacking  color;  pale;  sickly  of  hue  or 
complexion;  languid  of  look  or  aspect;  as,  a  counte¬ 
nance  thin  and  wan. 

— n.  Pallor  ;  wanness.  (R.) 

Wand,  (wond,)  n.  [Dan.  vaand ;  Icel.  vdndr.a.  twig.] 
A  flexible  rod;  a  small  stick,  twig,  or  sapling;  as, 
“  A  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands.”  ( Shaks .) 

—  Hence,  specifically,  a  staff  of  office  or  authority  ;  as,  a 
chamberlain’s  wand. —  Also,  a  rod  used  by  conjurors  or 
necromancers  ;  as,  a  long  divining  wand. 

Wander,  (won’der,)v.  n.  [A. 8 .  wandrian.}  To  stray  ; 
to  rove  ;  to  range  about ;  to  ramble  here  and  there  with¬ 
out  any  certain  course  or  object  in  view  ;  as,  to  wander 
about  the  country. —  Todeviate;  to  roam  ;  to  go  astray; 
to  depart;  to  migrate  ;  to  depart  from  the  right  or  true 
path  ;  to  depart  from  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  as, 
to  wander  from  home,  ivandering  thoughts  or  fancies. — 
To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  of  reason  ;  as,  the  mind  wanders. 

— v.  a.  To  traverse ;  to  stroll  through,  or  travel  over, 
without  a  definite  course  ;  as,"  Wand' ring  that  wat’ry 
desert.”  — Milton. 

Wanderer,  n.  One  who  wanders ;  a  rover ;  a  roamer ; 
a  rambler ;  one  who  deviates  from  duty  or  rectitude. 

Wandering*  (won'-,)  n.  Peregrination;  a  travelling 
without  a  settled  course.  —  Aberration  ;  mistaken  way  ; 
deviation  from  duty  or  rectitude.  —  Uncertainty;  want 
<  f  being  fixed  ;  a  roving  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  from 
the  point  or  business  in  which  one  ought  to  be  engaged. 
--The  roving  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  or  in  delirium. 

Wiiuderingly,  (won’-,)  adv.  In  a  wandering  manner. 

Wnnderoo',  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  Macaque,  Maca- 
ch  s  sile.nus. 

Wa  nd'y,  a.  Long  and  flexible,  like  a  wand  or  switch. 

Wsme,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wanian,  gewanian .]  To  be  decreased 
or  diminished;  as,  the  waning  moon.  — To  fall  away ; 
to  decline;  to  sink  ;  to  be  deficient ;  as,  waning  health, 
waning  favor. 

— 7i.  Decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon’s  disc. 

—  Diminution;  decrease;  decline;  failure;  declension; 
as,  his  power  is  in  its  wane. 

Wang,  n.  (A.  S.  wange,  the  cheek,  jaw;  Icel.  vdngr. \ 
Tne  jaw  or  cheek-bone.  (Vulgar.)  —  A  slap;  a  blow;  a 
cuff;  as,  to  hit  one  a  wang  on  the  ear. 

Wan'gan,  n.  [Ind.]  A  kind  of  boat,  used  chiefly  by 
lumber-men  for  transporting  provisions,  tools,  and  the 
like;  —  so  called  in  Maine. 

Wanghee',  Wbaiighee',  n.  [Chin,  wang,  yellow, 
and  hee,  a  root.]  A  species  of  tough,  flexible  cane,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  E.  Indies,  said  to  be  the  root  of  the  nar¬ 
row-leaved  bamboo,  and  used  for  walking-sticks.  It  has 
a  pale,  hard  bark,  and  pliable  stem,  with  internodes  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  a  number 
of  little  holes  at  the  knots. 

Wrtii'g'O,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Boomer¬ 
ang,  q.  v. 

Wan  ly,  adv.  In  a  wan  manner;  palely. 

Wan'iiess,  n.  State  of  being  wan ;  paleness  ;  a  sallow, 
dead,  pale  hue  or  complexion. 

Wan'nisli,  a.  Somewhat  wan;  palish;  as,  wannish 
features. 

M'anpon'see,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  coun¬ 
ty- 

WanSllip,  in  Utah,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of  Sum¬ 
mit  co.,  about  50  in.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

M'aut, (wawnt,)  n.  [Either  from  waniod, pp.  of  A.  S. 
wanian,  to  wane,  decrease,  or  by  contraction  from  0. 
Qvr.unan  ist,  it  is  wanting.]  Deficiency;  destitution; 
lack  or  absence  of  that  winch  is  necessary  or  useful ; 
scarcity  or  deprivation  of  what  is  needed  or  desired;  as, 
he  exhibits  a  want  of  common  sense;  they  are  in  want 
of  supplies,  Ac.  —  Generally,  poverty;  penury;  indi¬ 
gence;  destitution;  as,  “  Habitual  superfluities  become 
actual  wants.” — Paley. 

— v.  a.  To  be  deficient  of  or  in ;  to  lack  ;  to  be  without ; 
to  be  destitute  of;  as,  to  want  ideas,  judgment,  sense, 
learning;  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life;  —  employed 
impersonally ;  as,  it  wants  a  day  of  the  appointed  time. 


— To  need ;  to  have  occasion  for,  as  useful,  proper,  or 
requisite ;  to  require;  as,  in  winter  we  want  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  he  wants  help  to  carry  on  business. — To  desire ;  to 
crave;  to  wish  for;  to  feel  a  longing  for,  or  need  of;  as, 
what  a  rational  man  wants  in  a  wife  are  good  looks, 
good  sense,  and  good  temper. —  To  be  defective  in;  to 
fall  short  of;  not  to  contain  or  have;  to  be  lacking  in 
respect  of,  or  to  the  amount  of;  as,  there  wants  one 
more  than  eleven  to  make  up  a  dozen. 

— v.  n.  To  fall  short;  to  be  deficient  or  lacking  ;  to  fail ; 
not  to  be  sufficient.  —  To  be  missed;  not  to  be  present; 
as.  the  party  was  complete,  wanting  one.  —  To  fail ;  to 
omit;  to  neglect;  as,  he  wanted  not  in  the  keeping  his 
appointment. 

Wa’n’t.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  was  not.  (Used  colloq.) 

Want/itg-e,  n  Deficiency;  lack;  that  which  is  wanting. 

W  ail'tage,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  co. 
Pop.  (1S97)  3,460. 

W  ant'ing, p.  a.  Absent;  deficient;  not  at  hand  or 
forthcoming;  as,  one  of  the  set  is  wanting. —  Slack; 
remiss  ;  lax  ;  as,  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  zeal. 

Wanton,  (won‘tun,)  a.  [W.  chwantu,  to  lust.]  Gay; 
sportive;  airy;  frolicsome;  quick  and  irregular  of 
motion ;  moving  or  flying  loosely  or  buoyantly ;  as,  “  Her 
tresses  ...  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d.”  (Miltcm.) — Loose; 
unrestrained  ;  as,  a  wanton  tongue.  —  Luxuriant ;  over¬ 
grown  ;  superfluous;  as,  the  wanton  growth  of  tropical 
vegetation.  —  Not  regular;  turned  fortuitously.  —  Devi¬ 
ating  from  moral  rectitude;  licentious;  sensual;  disso¬ 
lute. —  Hence,  lustful;  lascivious;  libidinous;  infring¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  chastity  ;  as,  wanton  pleasures. 

— 7i.  A  trifler;  an  insignificant  flatterer ;  as,  “A  beardless 
boy,  a  silken  wanton.”  (Shaks.)  —  A  pet;  —  a  term  of 
slight  endearment ;  as,  “  Peace,  my  wantons.”  (Ren  .ton- 
son.) —  A  lascivious  person;  a  lewd  man  or  woman, 
more  particularly  the  latter. 

— v.  n.  To  revel;  to  play  loosely  or  unrestrainedly;  to 
frolic;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  —  To  play  las¬ 
civiously;  to  indulge  in  lewd  sports. 

Wan'tonly,  adv.  Lasciviously;  loosely;  without  regu¬ 
larity  or  restraint;  sportively;  frolicsomely;  playfully. 

W  ail'toniiess,  7i.  Gayety;  frolicsomeness;  waggery; 
sportiveness.  —  Negligence  of  restraint;  licentiousness; 
as,  acts  of  popular  wantonness. —  Lasciviousness;  lewd¬ 
ness  ;  lechery  ;  as,  the  wanlonness  of  a  goat. 

W  an'y,  a.  Wanting  or  diminished  in  some  parts;  not 
of  uniform  size  throughout;  —  said  especially  of  sawed 
boards  or  timber  when  tapering  or  uneven,  from  being 
cut  too  near  the  outside  of  the  log. 

Wap,  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Whop,  q.  v. 

Wapakonet'ta.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Aug¬ 
laize  co  .  95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Wapan'see,  in  Illinois,  a  former  township  of  Grundy 
county. 

Wapel'la,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
De  Witt  co.,  18  m.  S.  of  Bloomington . 

M’apello,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Louisa  co.,  42  m.  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Wapentake,  (wop’en-tdke,  sometimes  -tdk,)  n.  [A.S. 
wtepentac. ]  In  England,  one  of  the  territorial  sub-divi¬ 
sions  into  which  the  county  of  York  is  divided ;  they  are 
the  same  as  the  hundreds  of  other  counties. 

Wapi  nschaw,  ( wop’in-shaw ,)  n.  Same  as  Weapon- 

SHAW,  q.  V. 

Wap  iti,  7i.  [Iroquois  Ind.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Deer. 

M’app,  7i.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  the  rope  which  serve* 
to  set  taut  the  shrouds  in  wall-knots. 

Wappatoo',  Wappato,  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
Indians  of  Oregon  to  the  edible  bulb  of  Sagittaria  vari- 
abilis,  eaten  by  them  as  food. 

Wap  pe,  7i.  A  yelping  cur. 

Wap'per,  n.  A  name  given  to  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  the  river  gudgeon. 

Wap  ping-,  7i.  The  yelping  of  a  dog.  (r.) 

Wap  pinger’a  Creek,  in  New  York,  falls  into  the 
Hudson  River  from  Dutchess  co. 

Wapsin'onoc,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine 
county. 

WapMipin'icon  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Howard 
co.,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  25  ui.  N.E.  of  Daven¬ 
port,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Wap'wallopen  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, Rows  into 
the  Susquehanna  from  Luzerne  co. 

War,  7i.  [Fr.  guerre  ;  It.  and  Sp.  guerra  ]  State  of  op¬ 
position  or  contention ;  act  of  opposition  or  hostility; 
disposition  to  enmity,  or  inimical  action. —  A  hostile 
contest  between  nations  or  states,  carried  on  by  force, 
either  for  resisting  aggression  or  invasion,  or  for  re¬ 
venging  insults  and  redressing  injuries,  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commerce  or  acquisition  of  territory,  or  for 
gaining  and  establishing  the  superiority  and  prestige  or 
the  dominion  of  one  over  the  other;  declared  hostilities; 
open  appeal  to,  and  arbitrament  by,  arms.  —  Instru¬ 
ments,  munitions,  and  appliances  of  war;  as,  “  His  com- 
plementof  stores,  and  total  war.”  (Prior.) — Poetically, 
army;  forces. — Art  of  war ;  profession  of  arms.  See  Army, 
Artillery,  Battle,  Cavalry,  Fortification,  Infantry, 
Martial  Law,  Navy,  Ac. 

Civil  war,  an  internecine  war  or  conflict  between  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  or  parties  of  the  same  nation  or  country. 
— Holy  war.  See  Crusade.  —  Public  war,  a  contest  by 
force  between  independent  sovereign  states.  —  War-de¬ 
partment,  war-office,  that  branch  of  the  civil  service  of 
government  which  has  charge  of,  and  supervision  over, 
all  matters  having  reference  to  war. 

— v.  n.  To  fight ;  to  contend  ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  be  in 
opposition  ;  as,  ideas  which  common  sense  wars  against. 
—  To  make  war;  to  attack  or  invade  a  nation  or  state 
with  force  of  arms;  to  carry  on  hostilities,  or  to  be  in  a 
state  of  contention  by  violence:  as,  “Our  countrymen 
were  warring  on  that  day.”  — Byron. 
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War,  v.  a.  To  meet  in  hostile  action ;  to  make  war  upon. 
— To  carry  on,  as  a  strife  or  contest;  as,  “  He  teacheth 
my  hands  to  war."  —  2  Sam.  xxii. 

M'arnju'  Kivcr,  in  Minnesota,  rises  in  Murray  co., 
and  flows  into  the  Minnesota  river,  YY'.  of  Marrah  Tau- 
kali  Lake,  ufter  an  E.  course  of  80  m. 

W  arasdin,  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on 
the  Drave,  114  m.  from  Y'ieuua.  Manuf.  Silk-spinning. 
Pop.  9,500. 

YY  ar  -b<‘at,YY’ar-beaten,  a.  Same  ns  War-worn,  q.v. 

YV  ar’beck,  Perkin,  or  Peterkin,  a  pretender  to  the 
English  tliroae,  who  assumed  the  character  and  title  of 
Kichard,  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  princes  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Being  defeated  in 
arms,  he  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  1499. 
Some  obscurity  still  remains  about  his  history. 

YY  arble,  ( wor'bl ,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  wirbeln,  to  warble.]  To 
sing  or  utter  musically  with  a  quick  and  varied  voice,  or 
with  vibrations ;  to  trill ;  to  modulate  with  turns  or  va¬ 
riations;  as,  the  lark  warbles  his  song.  —  To  carol;  to 
utter  melodiously;  to  modulate;  as,  to  warble  a  lay  or 
tune. — To  cause  to  quaver,  trill,  or  vibrate ;  as,  the  war¬ 
bled  string. 

— v.  n.  To  sing  with  a  varied  voice,  or  with  trillings  or 
variations,  as  a  bird. — To  be  uttered  melodiously ;  to  be 
quavered  or  modulated. 

— n.  Act  of  warbling  ;  also,  a  song ;  a  quavering  or  trill¬ 
ing  modulation  of  the  voice. 

War'bler,  n.  A  singer;  a  songster;  one  who,  or  that 
which,  warbles:  —  commonly  applied  to  birds;  as,  the 
feathered  warblers. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Sylvicola,  and  Sylvicoub/E. 

YV  ar'l>ling,a.  Making,  or  giving  forth,  melodious  notes. 

—n.  Singing;  act  of  shaking  or  modulating  notes. 

War'bl  ingly.adu.  In  a  warbling  or  melodious  manner. 

YV  ar'burtou,  Eliot,  an  English  author  and  traveller, 
born  in  1810,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  lost  in 
the  steamer  “Amazon,”  June  4,  1852,  while  en  route  to 
America.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,  which,  in  I860,  had  reached  its  15th  edition; 
Ilochelaga,  or  the  New  World;  Darien ;  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Cavaliers. 

Ward,  a.  [A.  S.  weard;  0.  Sax.  and  0.  Fries,  ward.]  An 
affix  indicating  tendency  or  direction  to,  or  motion  to¬ 
ward,  &c.,  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  large  class 
of  words ;  as  in  upward,  downward,  skyward.  &c. 

Ward,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weardian,  to  guard;  weard  =  Ger. 
wiirter.  ]  To  guard;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  to  watch  over; 
as,  to  ward  the  gates  of  a  city. — To  defend  ;  to  protect ; 
as.  to  ward  a  person  from  danger.  —  To  repel:  to  turn 
aside,  as  anything  injurious  or  mischievous  that  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  to  fend  off;  —  generally  preceding  off;  as,  to 
ward  off  a  blow;  to  ward  off  a.  thrust  in  fencing;  to 
ward  off  an  objection. 

— v.  n.  To  stand  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 

— re.  Act  of  guarding  ;  watch  ;  vigilance  ;  as,  to  keep 
watch  and  ward.  —  One  who  is  appointed  to  guard, 
watch,  and  defend;  a  warden. — Custody  ;  durance;  con¬ 
finement  under  guard  ;  state  of  a  minor  under  guardian¬ 
ship  ;  as,  he  was  placed  in  ward. — A  garrison  ;  defence; 
protection  ;  fortification ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  guards 
or  defends;  as,  “  the  castle’s  ward.”  (Spenser.) — Hence, 
guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing ;  as,  “  Thou  know’st 
my  old  ward."  (Shales.)  —  A  certain  district,  division, 
or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city  ;  as,  he  belongs  to  the  Fourth 
Ward.  — A  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guar¬ 
dian  or  guardians ;  as,  a  ward  in  chancery. — A  tract  or 
division  of  a  forest.—  One  of  the  apartments  into  which 
an  hospital  is  divided  ;  as,  a  fever  ward.  —  A  part  of  a 
lock  which  corresponds  to  its  proper  key,  and  preveuts 
any  other  key  from  opening  the  lock. 

YV  til'd,  Edward  Matthew,  (wawrd,)  It.  A.,  an  English  art¬ 
ist,  B.  in  London,  1816.  He  becameastudentofthe Royal 
Academy  in  1834,  repaired  to  Rome  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  resided  there  till  1839,  and,  on  his  homeward 
journey,  visited  Munich,  where  he  made  a  brief  sojourn, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  Cornelius,  the  great 
German  paipter,  instruction  in  fresco.  In  1840  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  King  Lear.  His  first 
success  was  obtained  in  1843,  by  his  painting  called  Dr. 
Johnson  perusing  the  Manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.  After  this  time,  his  works  attracted  the  attention 
of  art-patrons  und  the  public ;  and  he  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  skill  and  power  as  an  artist  with  every  fresh 
effort,  llis  best  productions  may  be  cited  as  being: 
Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-room  in  1748;  The 
Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple-, 
The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle\  and  Charlotte  Corday  going 
to  Execution.  D.  1879. 

Ward,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. 

Ward,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. 

Ward,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  4  m. 
E.  of  Belmont. 

Ward,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Hocking  co. 

Ward,  in  Penna.,  a  twp.  of  Tioga  co. 

Wrarden,  (word’n,)  n.  [0.  Eng.  wardein.]  A  guardian  : 
a  keeper;  a  custodian.  —  An  officer  who  keeps  and 
guards ;  as,  the  warden  of  a  prison.  —  A  large,  hard  pear 
adapted  for  baking  and  stewing. 

Warden  of  a  college,  the  president,  master,  or  chief 
dignitary. —  Warden  pie,  a  pie  made  of  warden  pears. — 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  (Eng.)  See  Cinque 
Forts. 

YVar'denry,  War'densllip,  n.  Office  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  warden. 

Ward'er,  n.  [From  ward.]  One  who  wards;  a  keeper; 
a  guard;  a  custodian.  —  A  staff  or  truncheon,  which, 
when  thrown  down  by  the  judge  of  a  tournament,  stayed 
further  proceedings. 

Wurd'iRll  Vase,  n.  [From  YY.  B.  Ward,  the  inventor.] 
A  close  glass  case  placed  upon  a  trough  containing  soil, 


and  accurately  fitted  to  it,  intended  for  the  growth  of 
plants  in  the  windows  of  apartments. 

Ward  robe,  n.  [  Ward  and  robe ;  Fr.  garderobe.]  A 
room  or  apartment  where  clothing  or  wearing  apparel 
is  kept ;  or,  more  generally,  a  portable  closet  or  piece  of 
furniture  for  hanging  up  wearing  apparel.  —  Hence, 
wearing  apparel  in  general ;  articles  of  dress  and  deco¬ 
ration  ;  as,  a  sumptuous  wardrobe. 

Ward-room,  n.  (Nav.)  In  large  ships  of  war,  the 
cabin  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  ranking 
as  lieutenants.  Small  vessels  of  war  have  no  ward-room. 

Wartls'borougli.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of 
YVindham  co.,  93  ui.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

YVard'sllip,  n.  Guardianship;  care  and  protection  of 
a  ward  ;  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  ward.  —  Pupilage ; 
state  of  being  under  a  guardian  ;  minority. 

Wards'man,  n.  One  who  keeps  watch  or  ward. 

Ware,  (wer,)  n. ;  pi.  Wares.  [A.  S. ;  D.waar;  Dan. 
rare;  Icel  .vara.]  [Chiefly  used  in  the  plural.)  Mer¬ 
chandise;  goods;  commodities;  fabrics; — this  term, 
although  originally  and  rightfully  a  collective  noun, 
may  be  used  plurally,  when  articles  of  traffic  or  mer¬ 
chandise  of  different  kinds  are  in  question ;  it  is  also 
very  frequently  employed  in  composition;  as,  eartheu- 
ware,  hardieai’c,  glassware,  tinware,  chinawarf,  &c. 

YY  are,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  Lea, 
abt.  3  m.  from  Hertford.  Pop.  5,500. 

W  are,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida ;  area, 
800  sq.  miles.  Fivers.  Santilla;  also,  Little  Hurricane 
Creek.  Surface,  flat,  and  in  great  part  occupied  by 
swamps,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Okefonokee,  30  m. 
long,  and  17  broad  ;  soil,  sandy  and  fertile.  Cap.  Way- 
cross.  Pop.  (1897)  10,350. 

Ware,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  which  rises  in  Worcester 
co.,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  in  Hampden 
co.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Hampshire  co.,  80 
m.  S.YV.  of  Boston.  It  contains  numerous  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  straw  goods,  and 
iron-,  copper-,  and  tin- wares. 

War  Eagle,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Madison 
county. 

Ware  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  New  Kent 

co. 

Wareham,  (wair'hdm,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frome,  9  miles  from 
Poole.  Its  chief  traffic  consists  in  exporting  pipe-clay. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Ware'liam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  county,  40  miles  south-southeast  of 
Boston. 

YY’are'honse,  n. ;  pi.  Warehouses.  [  Ware  and  house.] 
A  storehouse  for  wares  or  goods ;  a  magazine ;  a  depot ; 
a  factory.  —  Bonded  warehouse,  a  building  in  which  du¬ 
tiable  and  excisable  articles  can  be  stored  during  the 
period  which  intervenes  between  their  importation  or 
production  and  their  consumption. —  See  Warehousing 

SYSTEM. 

— v.  a.  To  deposit  or  place  for  safety  in  a  warehouse,  as 
merchandise,  &c.  —  To  deposit  in  the  government  ware¬ 
house  or  custom-house  stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties 
are  paid,  as  certain  ratable  or  excisable  goods  or  com¬ 
modities. 

Warehouseman,  n.  A  person  who  receives  goods 
and  merchandise  to  be  stored  in  his  warehouse  for  hire. 

(Law.)  A  W.  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  in  pre¬ 
serving  goods  and  merchandise  stored  in  his  warehouse, 
and  his  neglect  to  do  so  will  render  him  liable  to  the 
owner.  The  W.’ s  liability  commences  so  soon  as  the 
goods  arrive,  and  the  crane  of  the  warehouse  is  applied 
to  raise  them  into  the  warehouse. 

Warehousing,  (-ho us-,)  n.  Act  of  depositing  goods, 
<fec.,  in  a  warehouse,  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

Warehousing  system.  (Com.)  A  plan  for  storing  du¬ 
tiable  and  excisablo  articles  during  the  intervening 
period  between  their  importation  and  their  consump¬ 
tion.  The  charge  paid  for  storage  of  such  commodities 
is  as  low  as  possible;  and,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  re-ex¬ 
ported,  or  if,  being  produced  at  home,  they  are  consigned 
to  foreign  countries,  no  duty  at  all  is  paid.  The  object 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  that  the  tax  levied  iudirectly 
on  consumption  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  because  the 
period  between  the  payment  of  the  duty  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  article  is  as  short  as  possible.  The 
warehousing  system  was  established  in  the  U.  S.  by  act 
of  Congress  of  Aug.  6, 1»46,  called  the  Warehousing  Act. 

Ware'house  Point,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Hartford  co.,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Wa'remlorf,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the 
Ems,  16  m.  from  Munster.  Pop.  5,U00. 

Wares,  n.  pi.  See  Ware. 

Ware  town,  or  YVaertown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Ocean  co.,  12  ni.  S.E.  of  Tom’s  River. 

War'fare,  n.  [  War  and  fare=X.  S.  far  an,  to  go.]  Con¬ 
test;  strife;  struggle;  as,  literary  or  journalistic  war¬ 
fare.—  Specifically,  military  life;  active  service  in  the 
field;  hostilities;  war.  —  Contest  with  spiritual  ene¬ 
mies;  as,  Christian  warfare. 

War  larer,  n.  One  who  engages  in  warfare. 

War'torilsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fulton  co.,  85  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

W  ar'-horse,  n.  The  horse  of  a  cavalry  soldier;  a  charger. 

Warily,  (tod'-,)  adv.  In  a  wary  or  cautious  manner;  with 
circumspection;  with  timorousprudenceor  wise  foresight. 

W  ari ness,  (wd'-,)  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wary; 
wise  or  prudent  care  to  foresee  and  take  precautions 
against  harm  or  evil  ;  circumspection. 

Wark'wortl),  a  village  of  fcngland,  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Coquet,  5]^  m.  from  Alnwick.  At  its  S.  end  - 
stands  Warkworth  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  celebrated  for  its  magnificence. 

W  ar'like,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of 


f  war;  pertaining  or  relating  to  war  or  military  service; 

martial;  as,  warlike  preparations. —  Fit  lor  war;  dis- 
i  posed  for  war;  possessing  military  instincts ;  soldierly; 

1  as,  a  warlike  race. 

Warm,  (worm,)  a.  [A.  S.  wearm.]  Having  a  moderate 
,  degree  of  heat ;  not  cold  ;  as,  warm  blood,  warm  water. 
— Liable  to  heat ;  having  prevalence  of  heat,  or  little  or 
no  winter;  tropical ;  as,  a  warm  climate.  —  Hence,  zeal¬ 
ous;  ardent;  fiery;  impetuous ;  habitually  excitable  or 
;  passionate;  irritable;  easily  excited  or  provoked;  not1 
cool,  phlegmatic,  lukewarm,  or  indifferent ;  as,  his  wife 
has  an  unpleasantly  warm  temper  of  her  own ;  you  have 
my  warmest  wishes.  —  Characterized  by  violence,  fury, 
vehemence,  or  heat  of  action:  as,  there  will  be  a  pretty 
warm  struggle  for  the  senatorship.  —  Rich;  comfort¬ 
ably  pliiced,  as  regards  property  or  means;  beforehand 
with  the  world;  as,  a  man  worth  a  million  is  a  warm 
man  indeed. 

(Paint.)  Noting  such  colors  as  have  yellow  or  yel¬ 
lowish-red  for  their  basis;  —  in  distinction  from  cold 
colors,  which  latter  mainly  consist  of  blues  and  their 
compounds;  as,  the  warm  tints  of  a  picture  by  Turner. 
— V.  a.  To  make  warm;  to  communicate  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  iieat  to  ;  to  apply  or  supply  heat  to:  as,  a  wood- 
fire  warms  an  apartment. — To  make  engaged  or  earnest ; 
to  interest;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in;  to  engage:  as, 

“  The  soul,  with  great  and  manly  feelings  warmed."  Ch’l. 
— v.  n .  To  grow  warm;  to  become  moderately  heated. — 
To  become  ardent,  animated,  or  zealous. 

Warm'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  warms. 
Wann'i'ill.  a.  Giving  warmth;  serving  to  warm. 
YYariii'-liearted,  a.  Cordial ;  sincere;  hearty  ;  gen¬ 
erous;  feeling  lively  interest  or  affection  ;  as,  a  warm¬ 
hearted  man. 

Warin'ing-pan,  n.  A  long-handled,  covered  pan, 
to  contain  lighted  coals  for  warming  a  bed. 
War'niinster,  a  town  of  Englaud,  in  YViltshire,  18  rn. 
from  Salisbury ;  pop.  5,500. 

W  ar  iiiinster.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  co. 

Warm'ly,  adv.  In  a  warm  manner:  with  gentle  Iieat. 

—  Eagerly;  ardently;  earnestly;  passionately;  zeal¬ 
ously;  as,  he  warmly  expressed  his  sympathy. 

YY’arm'ness,  n.  YVarmth.  (r.) 

Warm  Springs,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Meri¬ 
wether  co.,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus  The  mineral 
spring  at  this  place  has  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  dis¬ 
charges  1,400  gallons  per  minute. 

Warm  Springs,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Buncombe  co.,  290  m.  YV.  of  Raleigh 
Warm  Springs,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Bath  ! 
county. 

Warm  Springs,  or  Bath  Court-House,  in  Virginia, 
a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bath  co.,  170  m.  YY  .N.YV.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  two  mountain  ridges.  The  largest 
spring  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  temperature  is  98° 
Fahr.,  winter  and  summer.  The  water  holds  in  solution 
muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  There  are  a  number  of  large  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Warmtli,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  warm ;  moder¬ 
ate  heat;  as,  vital  warmth. —  Ardor  ;  fervor;  zeal ;  state 
of  active  or  lively  interest;  as,  warmth  of  affection. 

—  Animation;  earnestness;  eagerness;  enthusiasm; 
passion ;  as,  warmth  of  temper,  warmth  of  expression, 
spiritual  warmth,  &c. 

(Paint.)  A  tone  of  color  arising  from  the  use  of  pig¬ 
ments  expressive  of  heat;  or  the  so-called  hotter  colors, 
as  reds,  deop-yellows,  russet-browns,  &c. 

Warn,  (worn,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wyrnan,  to  forbid;  Ger. 
wurnen.]  To  admonish  of  any  duty  ;  to  give  notice  to  ; 
to  inform  previously;  to  notify  by  authority;  to  sum¬ 
mon  ;  as,  to  warn  a  special  committee.  —  To  give  notice  j 
to  of  approaching  harm,  danger,  or  evil,  that  it  may  be 
avoided;  to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove  ! 
inimical  or  injurious;  to  admonish  against  evil  prac-  j 
tices  ;  as,  to  warn  one  against  intended  treachery. 
Warn'er,  n.  One  who  warns  or  admonishes. 

W  ar'ner,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  l 
Merrimac  co.,  16  m.  N.YV.  of  Concord. 

War'ner’s  Landing,  in  IVisconsin,  a  post-village 
of  Y'ernon  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.  of  La  Crosse. 

War'ner“s  Ranch,  in  California,  a  township  of 
San  Diego  co. 

Warneton,  (warn'tawng,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  YYest 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  10  m.  from  Ypres.  Manuf.  Choc¬ 
olate  and  starch.  Pop.  6,842. 

W  anting, n.  Admonition  ;  caution ;  notification  against  | 
risk  or  danger,  or  against  such  evil  practices  or  pursuits 
as  are  suggestive  of,  or  liable  to,  danger.  —  Previous  no¬ 
tice  or  intimation ;  as,  to  discharge  a  servant  without 

warning. 

Warn'ingly,  adv.  In  a  warning  or  admonitory  manner. 

YY  ar'-ollioe,  n.  The  office  of  the  war  department  of  a 
kingdom  or  state;  or  the  place  in  which  the  military 
affairs  of  a  country  are  superintended  and  managed. 
Warp,  (worp,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  weorpan,  wurpan;  Ger.  wer- 
fen7\  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or  proper 
course;  to  swerve;  to  deviate;  as,  “Methinks  my  favor 
here  begins  to  warp."  (Shaks.)  —  To  turn,  twist,  or  be 
twisted  out  of  a  straight  direction,  or  as  by  shrinking;  , 
as,  green  timber  will  warp. — To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins 
to  form  the  warp  of  a  web  —  To  turn  and  wave,  or  flv 
with  an  undulatory  motion,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or 
swarm  of  insects. — To  slink  ;  to  drop  the  young  prema- 
turely;  — said  of  domestic  animals. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a  straight  J 
direction,  as  by  shrinking  or  otherwise,  as  boards.  &c. 

—  To  cause  to  bend  or  incline;  to  turn  aside  from  the  ) 
true  direction;  to  pervert;  as,  his  mind  is  warped  by  ' 
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prejudice. — To  slink,  or  cast  prematurely,  as  the  young 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  like. 

(Naut.)  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp  attached 
to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other  ships,  &c.,  by  which 
means  a  ship  is  drawn  usually  in  a  bending  course,  or 
with  various  turns. 

( Rope-making .)  To  run  off  the  reel  into  hauls,  to  be 
tarred. 

(Agric.)  To  fertilize  by  letting  the  tide  upon,  for  the 
deposition  of  slimy  matter,  as  laud. 

Warped  surface.  ( Geom.)  A  surface  which  may  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  straight  line  moving  so  that  no  two  of  its  con¬ 
secutive  positions  shall  be  in  the  same  plane. 

War|»,  n.  {Weaving.)  The  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric ;  they  are  crossed  by  the  transverse  threads, 
or  woof. 

{Naut.)  A  rope  employed  in  drawing,  towing,  or  mov¬ 
ing  a  ship  or  boat;  a  tow-line;  a  hawser. — A  premature 
dropping  of  young;  —  said  of  certain  domestic  animals. 

{Agric.)  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  artificially  in¬ 
troduced  into  low  lands. — State  of  being  wurped,  shrunk, 
or  twisted  ;  as,  the  warp  of  a  plank. 

Wttrp'age,  {-aj,)  n.  A  charge  per  ton  made  on  ship¬ 
ping  in  some  harbors. 

War  -paint,  n.  Paint  of  various  colors,  with  which 
American  Indians  and  other  savages  streak  or  tattoo 
their  skin,  preparatory  to  going  on  a  warlike  expedition. 

W  ar  -patli,  n.  The  route  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians 
proceeding  on  a  hostile  expedition. 

Warp'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  warps,  twists,  or 
contracts. 

(  Weaving.)  One  who  prepares  the  warp  of  webs. 

Warp'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  warps,  or  that  which 
warps. — Art,  process,  or  busiuess  of  preparing  the  warp 
of  webs  for  the  weaver. 

{Agric.)  A  mode  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  tillage 
lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  liable  to  be  overflowed  by 
their  waters. 

Wsirp'ing'-bank,  n.  A  bank  of  earth  raised  round 
a  field  to  retain  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  enrich¬ 
ing  land. 

War'-proof,  n.  Courage  or  valor  that  has  undergone 
the  test  of  war. 

Warp'-tliread,  n.  {Weaving.)  One  of  the  threads 
which  compose  the  warp. 

War'rant,  (wor'-,)  v.  a.  [Fr .  garanlir  ;  It.  guarantire ; 
from  A.  S.  warian,  werian .J  To  give  a  guaranty  to  ;  to 
authorize ;  to  give  power  or  authority  to,  as  to  do  or 
forbear  anything,  by  which  the  person  authorized  is 
secured  or  held  harmless  from  any  loss,  damage,  or 
detriment  by  such  act ;  as,  these  thoughts  cannot  war¬ 
rant  you  from  suspicion  in  others.  —  To  declare  with 
assurance  or  confident  anticipation ;  as,  I  warrant  he 
who  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned.  —  To 
justify;  to  maintain,  support,  or  verify  by  authority, 
proof,  or  evidence ;  as,  one  is  warranted  in  assuming 
this  to  be  a  fact. 

{Law.)  To  assure  ;  to  secure  to,  as  a  grant  to  a  guaran¬ 
tee. —  To  secure,  as  the  valid  title  of  goods  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  or,  to  provide  indemnification  in  the  event  of 
loss. — To  guarantee  to  a  purchaser  the  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  or  articles  sold,  as  being  equal  to  that 
which  they  are  represented  to  be;  as,  warranted  Shef¬ 
field  cutlery. 

— n.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation,  by  which  one  per¬ 
son  authorizes  another  to  do  some  thing  which  he  has 
not  otherwise  a  right  to  do;  an  act  or  commission  in¬ 
vesting  oue  with  a  certain  right,  power,  or  authority, 
and  thus  securing  him  from  loss,  damage,  or  detriment; 
anything  which  warrants,  authorizes,  or  justifies  the 
doing  of;  as,  the  breaking  of  rules  by  others  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  our  doiug  so  likewise. — That  which  serves  as 
guaranty,  security,  or  assurance  for  anythiug;  as,  his 
word  alone  is  sufficient  warrant. — A  voucher;  that  sup¬ 
plies  proof  or  attestation  ;  as,  a  pretender  to  piety  backs 
his  imposture  by  Scriptural  warrant. — A  writing  or  doc¬ 
ument  which  empowers  a  person  toreceive  money,  goods, 
or  other  thing  or  things  ;  as,  a  warrant  for  the  transfer 
of  bonded  spirits. 

(Crim.  Law.)  The  authority  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  apprehension  of  some  one.  The  W.  should 
be  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice;  should  set  forth 
the  time  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which 
it  is  made;  and  should  name  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  granted.  It  is  good  for  the  county  in  which  it  is 
issued,  but  cannot  be  enforced  in  another  without  being 
backed  by  a  justice  of  that  county.  The  officer  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  apprehending  the  party  at  any  time,  and  even  in 
breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house  in  pursuit  of  him. 

( Mil.)  A  certificate  of  rank  issued  to  commissioned 
officers. 

Dock-warrant.  {Com.)  A  custom-house  license  or  per¬ 
mit.  (England.) 

Warrant  of  attorney.  (Law.)  A  power  given  by  a 
client  to  his  attorney  to  appear  and  plead  for  him,  or  to 
suffer  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  confession.  It 
authorizes  a  creditor  to  enter  up  judgment  and  levy 
execution,  and  is  frequently  granted  as  a  security  for  a 
debt. —  Warrant-officer.  (Army  and  Navy.)  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  as  sergeant-major,  sergeant  and  cor¬ 
poral  iu  the  army  ;  or  gunner,  boatswain,  and  carpenter 
in  the  navy. 

Warrantable,  a.  That  may  be  warranted  or  author¬ 
ized  by  commission,  rescript,  or  right ;  justifiable. 

War'rantableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  warrantable. 

War'rantably ,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  may  be  war¬ 
ranted,  justified,  or  defended. 

Warrantee',  n.  One  to  whom  a  warranty  is  made. 

War'ranter,  n.  One  who  warrants. 

Warrantor',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  warranty. 

War  ranty,  n.  Warrant ;  security  ;  guaranty. 


(Law.)  As  regards  things  personal,  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  a  purchaser  of  goods  and  chattels  may  have  a 
satisfaction  from  the  seller,  if  he  sells  them  as  his  own 
and  the  title  proves  deficient,  without  auy  express  war¬ 
ranty  for  that  purpose;  but  that  with  regard  to  the 
goodness  of  the  things  so  purchased,  the  vendor  is  not 
bound  to  answer,  unless  he  has  expressly  warranted 
them  to  be  good,  or  unless  he  has  iu  any  way  misrepre¬ 
sented  them  ;  but  a  warranty  is  implied  iu  certain  cases 
by  the  custom  of  trade  or  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

(Insurance.)  A  stipulation  or  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  party,  in  the  nature  of  a  condition. — An 
express  W.  is  a  particular  stipulation  introduced  into 
tlie  written  contract  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
An  implied  W.  is  an  agreement  which  necessarily  re¬ 
sults  from  the  nature  of  the  contract:  as  that  the  ship 
shall  be  sea-wortliy  when  she  sails  on  the  voyage 
insured.  —  An  express  W.  usually  appears  in  the  lorm 
of  a  condition,  expressed  or  directly  implied  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  policy,  stipulating  that  certain  facts 
are  or  shall  be  true,  or  certain  acts  are  or  shall  be  done 
by- the  assured,  who  by  accepting  the  insurance  ratifies 
the  stipulation.  Where  the  stipulation  relates  wholly 
to  the  future,  it  is  a  promissory  condition  or  W.  An 
express  W.  must  be  strictly  complied  with;  and  the 
assured  is  not  permitted  to  allege,  in  excuse  for  non- 
compliance,  that  the  risk  was  not  thereby  affected,  since 
the  parties  have  agreed  that  the  stipulated  fact  or  act 
shall  be  the  basis  of  the  contract,  unless  compliance  is 
rendered  illegal  by  a  subsequent  statute.  The  doctrine 
of  the  W.,  and  conditions  in  the  different  species  of  in¬ 
surance,  has.  been  the  subject  of  a  great  mass  of  juris¬ 
prudence. 

— v.  a.  To  guarantee ;  to  warrant ;  to  vouch  for. 

W  iirren,  (wor'ren,)  n.  [Fr.  garenne  ;  L.  i.at.  wurenna.] 
A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  propagation  anu 
preservation  of  rabits.  —  A  weir  or  place  lor  taking  hsh 
iu  a  river. 

W  iirren,  Joseph,  an  American  patriot,  b.  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1741.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  17o9, 
studied  medicine,  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  lie  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He  warmly  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  colonies  iu  the  controversy  with  the 
British  government,  and,  in  1772,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  correspondence  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  communication  with  the  several  towns  iu  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachusetts  congress,  of  which  he  was  luade  presi¬ 
dent,  and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  On  June  14,  1775,  he  received  a  commission  as 
major-general;  and  when  a  majority  of  the  council  of  war 
determined  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  he  insisted  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  share  in  the  action  that  would  take  place.  As  he 
was  warned  by  Elbridge  Gerry  against  the  hazard  of  ex¬ 
posing  his  person :  “  I  know  that  I  may  fall,”  was  the 
answer  of  W. ;  ‘‘but  where  is  the  man  who  does  not 
think  it  glorious  and  delightful  to  die  for  his  country  ?  ” 
llis  glorious  death,  June  17,  1775,  lias  been  noticed 
under  Bunker  Hill,  q.  v.  His  statue,  by  Henry  Dexter, 
was  inaugurated  on  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1857. 

W  arren,  iu  Arkansas,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Bradly  co.,  abt.  100  ni.  S.E.  of  Little  liock. 

W  arren,  iu  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Litchfield  co.,  40  m.  W.  of  Hartford . 

Warren,  in  Georgia,  a.  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  204  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Ogeechee;  also  Rocky  Comfort  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified  :  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Granite, 
and  soapstone.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Pop.  (1807)  11,080. 

Warren,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village  of  Idaho  co. 

Warren,  in  Illinois,  a  \V.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Henderson;  also  Ellison’s  and  Swan  creeks.  Surface, 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Monmouth.  Pop.  ( 1897 )  22,810. — A  post-village 
of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

— -A  township  of  Lake  co. 

Warren,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  360  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Wabash 
river.  Surface,  uudulati tig;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Williams¬ 
port.  Pop.  (1897)  11,360. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Huntington  co.,  86  ni.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

—A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

W  arren.  in  Iowa,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  tn. 
Rivers.  South  and  Prairie ;  also  Squaw  and  Otter  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  productive.  Min.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  Indianola.  Pop.  (1895)  18,506. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Lucas  co. 

— A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. 

Warren,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  530  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  Big  Barren  river.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bowling  Green.  Pop.  (lr>97)  31.480. 

W  arren,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Warren,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore  co., 
48  m.  N.  of  Annapolis. 

W  arren,  in  Massachusetts,  a  liver  which  rises  in  Bris¬ 
tol  co.,  and  falls  into  Narragansett  Bay  iu  Rhode  Island. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co.,  73  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston. 

Warren,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Macomb  co. 

Warren,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Louisi¬ 
ana;  area,  690  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Big  Black, 
and  Yazoo.  Surface,  low  and  flat,  except  in  the  W. ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Vicksburg.  Pop.  (1897) 
34,900. 

Warren,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  435  sq.  m.  Rivers. 


Missouri;  also  Bear,  Charette,  Massies,  Peruque,  and 
Smith  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Warrenton.  Pop.  (1897)  10,460. — A  township  of  Camden 
co. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Marion  co.,  95  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

W  arren,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Graf¬ 
ton  county. 

W  arren,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  area,  360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Delaware,  Musconet- 
cung,  Paulinskill, and  Pequest.  Surface,  mountainous; 
soil,  fertile  iu  the  valleys.  Min.  Magnetic  and  bog  iron, 
brown  hematite,  zinc,  manganese,  maible,  soapstone, 
and  roofing-slate.  Cap.  Belvidere.  Pop.  (1895)  37,283. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

Warren,  in  New  York,  an  E.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
George;  area,  940  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Hudson  and  Schroon. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  inferior.  Min.  Iron,  black-lead, 
limestone,  and  marl.  Cap.  Caldwell.  Pop  (1897)  28,600. 

— A  post-township  of  Herkimer  county,  70  m.  S.W.  of 
Albany. 

W  arren,  in  North  Carolina,]  &  river  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Granville  and  Warren  cos.,  and 
enters  the  Roanoke  river  on  the  border  of  Virginia. 

— A  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Virginia ;  area,  454  sq.  ni.  Rivers. 
Roanoke  and  Warren  ;  also  Fishing  creek.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Pop.  (1897) 
21,200. 

Warren,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  428  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Great  Miami  and  Little  Miami ;  also  C*sar’s,  Todd’s, 
and  Clear  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  veiy  fertile. 
Cop.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1897)  26,650. — A  township  of  Bel¬ 
mont  co. — A  township  of  Jefferson  co. — A  fine  city  and 
township,  capital  of  Trumbull  co.,  160  m.  N.E.  of  the 
city  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

W  arren,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  ou 
New  York;  area,  855  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Allegheny ;  also 
Broken  Straw,  Conewanga, Teonesta,and  Keujuacreeks. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Warren.  Pop. 
(1897)  39,300.- — A  township  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  post-borough,  capital  of  Warren  co.,  120  ni.  N.N.E.  of 
Pittsburg. 

W  arren,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bristol  co.,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Providence. 

Warren,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Colleton  co. 

W'arren,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.E.  county ;  area,  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Collins,  and  the  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
McMinnville. 

W  arren,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

W'arren,  in  Virginia, a.  N.  co.;  area,  250  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
The  Shenandoah  and  its  N.  Fork.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  limestone,  and 
manganese.  Cap.  Front  Royal. 

Warren,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Waushara  coun- 
+  * 

Wnr'rm  Creek,  in  Utah,  a  township  of  San  Pete 
county. 

War'renliani,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co..  abt.  14  m.  S.E.  of  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

War'rensbiirg,  in  Missouri,  a  fine  city  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Johuson  co.,  98  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Pop.  (1897)  5,250. 

Warrensbu  rg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.,  65  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

War  ren’s  Store,  iu  Alabama,  a  township  of  Hale 

co. 

W'ar'rensville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Du  Page 
co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

W’arrensville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cuyahoga  county,  154  miles  north-northeast  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Warrensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lycoming  co  ,  abt.  7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Williamsport. 

Warrenton,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Dallas 
co. — A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  135  m. 
N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Warren  toil,  iu  Mississippi,  a  post-vill.  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Mississippi,  8  m.  S.  of  Vicksburg. 

W’arren  toil,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Warren 
co.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Warrenton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  capital  of  Warren  county,  63  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ra.eigh. 

Warrenton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River.  11  in.  S.  of  Steubenville. 

Warrenton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap. of  Fauquier 
co.,  100  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

War'reutown,  in  l'ennsylvania,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  47  in.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

W'ar'riek,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River;  area,  336  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  Big  Pigeon  and  Little  i'igeon  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.,  Coal.  Capital,  Booue- 
ville. 

War'rington,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Mersey,  5  m.  from  Newton.  Manuf.  Fustians,  cor¬ 
duroys,  glass-ware,  hardware,  soaps,  pins,  files,  Ac. 
Pop.  28,000. 

Warrington ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  co.,  6  m.  N.W.  ot  Doylesto’.vn. — A  township  of 
York  co. 

Warrior,  (wor’ri-ur,)  n.  A  person  engaged  in  war  or 
military  life;  emphatically,  a  brave  man;  a  veteran 
soldier  ;  a  man  of  approved  military  skill  and  valor. 

War'rior,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  post-village  of 
Jettersun  co. 

War'rior’s  Mark,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
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and  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,105  m.  W.N.W.  of  Har¬ 
risburg  . 

Warsaw,  (wawr'saw,)  a  city  of  Russian  Poland,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  situated  on 
the  Vistula,  being  connected  with  Praga,  its  fortified 
suburb,  by  a  floating  bridge;  hat.  52°  13'  N.,  Lon.  21° 
2'  E.  Warsaw  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  suburbs ;  the  place  is  one  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  possessing  few  attractions  in  its  streets 
and  older  buildings  to  support  its  claim  as  a  capital, 
being,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  buildings,  wretch¬ 
edly  built.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  council  house,  a 
collegiate  church,  the  barracks,  Tamek  or  palace  ot  the 
ancient  kings,  now  the  residence  of  the  It  ussian  viceroy, 
and  containing  the  diet  hall,  and  all  the  national  ar¬ 
chives;  the  Marieville  Bazaar,  or  a  square  surrounded 
with  arcades  ;  several  statues,  some  private  palaces  ot 
the  nobility,  with  the  castle  and  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Sobieski.— Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  soap,  tobacco,  gold 
and  silver  wire,  hats,  hosiery,  paper,  chemicals,  carriages, 
harness,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  carpeting.  It  is  the 
centre  of  industry,  commerce,  and  literary  activity  of 
the  kingdom,  and"  the  great  entrepot  of  commerce  in 
Poland.  The  university,  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  after  the  insurrection  of  1830,  has  been  rees¬ 
tablished  within  recent  years  through  the  influence  of 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantine.  In  1566  IK  succeeded 
Cracow  as  the  capital  of  Poland.  In  1793  Kosciusko  re¬ 
treated  on  Warsaw,  and  defended  it  with  success  against 
the  Prussians,  during  the  summer  of  1794;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  Suwarrow  and  the  Russians,  Praga  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  delivered  to  pillage.  Since  1815,  Warsaw 
has  been  the  residence  of  a  viceroy  representing  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  ;  it  was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Polish  parliament.  In  1830  the  Russians  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  Poles  ;  but  it  was,  in  the  following  year, 
retaken.  Pop.  (1897)  484,460. 

W  ar'saw,  in  Alabama,  a  post-township  ol  Sumter 
county. 

Warsaw,  in  Illinois,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Han¬ 
cock  county,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  3  miles  S.  of 
Keokuk. 

W'arsaw.  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  4(4 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (1897)  4,050. 

W  arsaw  (formerly  Fredericksburg),  in  Kentucky,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Gallatin  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  50  m.  below 
Cincinnati. 

W'arsaw,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Goodhue 
county. 

W  arsaw,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Benton  co., 
80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

W'arsaw,  in  N.  1'. ,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.,  cap.  Wyoming  co., 
45  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  W.  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
extensive  Salt  industry  of  the  co. 

W'arsaw,  in  O.,  a  p.-v.  of  Coshocton  co. 

W'arsaw,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Forest  co. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  7  m.  N.E. 
of  Brookville. 

W'arsaw,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Richmond 
co.,  70  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

W'ar'-sonjf,  n-  A  song  inciting  men  to  deeds  of  war  : 
—  especially,  among  the  N.  American  Indians  and  other 
savage  nations,  a  song  accompanying  the  war-dance, 
full  of  incentive  allusions  to  the  past  prowess  of  the 
tribe,  and  prophesying  deeds  of  prospective  valor. 

Wart,  (wawrt,)n.  f  A.S.  weart.]  (Med.)  A  hard  unsightly 
excrescence  or  tumor  that  forms  on  the  cuticle  or  outer 
skin,  usually  of  the  hand  or  some  other  conspicuous 
place.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  small,  insensible,  and 
generally  conical  in  form.  The  best  application  for  their 
removal  is  some  caustic  or  escliarotic,  as  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver.  caustic  potash,  or  strong  acetic  acid. 

( Hot .)  A  hardened  protuberance  found  on  some  plants. 

W'ar'ta,  or  Wartha,  a  river  of  Poland,  rising  35  m.  from 
Cracow,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  m.,  joining  the  Oder 
at  Custrin,  or  Kustrin,  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg. 

W’«trt'»llO}f,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  name  given  to  the  African 
swine  of  the  genus  Phacochserus  ( F.  Cuv.),  from  the  large 
warty  protuberances  on  each  cheek. 

W’art'y,  a.  Having  warts  ;  full  of,  or  overgrown  with, 
warts  ;  as,  a  warty  skin,  a  warty  leaf.  —  Of  the  nature 
or  character  of  warts. 

War'-wlioop,  (-h  whoop,)  n.  [war  and  whoop.]  The 
whooping  cry  or  shout  uttered  by  Indians  when  in  con¬ 
flict  with  an  enemy. 

W'ar'wicK,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of,  “the  King¬ 
maker,”  was  B.  about  1428.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  having  by  mar¬ 
riage  become  possessor  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
Beauchamp  family,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  when 
about  the  age  of  twenty-one.  llis  personal  character 
and  great  abilities,  his  enormous  wealth  and  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  his  extended  and  important  family  con¬ 
nections,  made  him  at  once  the  mightiest  English  noble 
of  his  time,  and  the  favorite  of  the  people  The  story  of 
his  life  would  be  also  that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Poses,  in 
which  he  is  the  most  prominent  figure.  A  family  alli¬ 
ance  with  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV., 
led  him  to  take  the  side  of  the  house  of  York,  and  his 
dashing  courage  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  in  1455, 
when  he  led  tiie  van,  chiefly  decided  the  victory  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  1460,  IK.,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Calais,  landed  in  Kent  with  an  army,  was  joined  by 
large  numbers,  marched  on  London,  and  on  July  10,  de¬ 
feated  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  and  took 
Ilenry  VI.  prisoner.  Queen  Margaret  escaped,  and  raised 
an  army,  with  which  she  defeated  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Wakefield  in  December,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  St. 
Alban’s  in  February,  1461.  But  these  victories  were 
fruitless,  for  IK,  joined  by  Edward,  now  Duke  of  York, 
compelled  the  royal  army  to  retire  to  the  north,  and  oc¬ 


cupied  London,  where  Edward  was  at  once  proclaimed 
king.  IK.,  at  first  loaded  with  honors,  did  not  long  re¬ 
tain  the  favorof  the  king.  Edward,  growing  uneasy  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  haughty  earl,  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville  in  1464,  and  raised  to  his  favor  persons  ad¬ 
verse  to  IK.,  who,  in  turn,  made  alliance  with  Queen 
Margaret,  1470,  and  married  his  younger  daughter  to 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  IK.  then  invaded  Eng- 
land  with  a  fresh  force,  proclaimed  and  restored  Henry 
VI.,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward’s  brother, 
entered  London  in  triumph.  But  once  more  the  tide 
turned;  Edward,  landing  in  Yorkshire  in  March,  1471, 
won  the  decisive  victory  of  Barnet,  April  14,  at  which  the 
King-maker  and  his  brother,  Lord  Montagu,  were  killed. 

Warwick,  (wor'ik.)  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  co.  of 
same  name,  20  m.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  justly  celebrated  for  its  castle,  the  principal 


Fig.  2596.  —  Warwick  castle. 


residence  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  (Fig.  2596).  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  Of  this  edifice,  Guy’s  Tower,  128  feet  high,  was 
lmilt  in  1394  :  and  Caesar’s  Tower,  still  more  ancient,  is 
147  feet  high.  Peep.  10.570.  In  1871  the  castle  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  almost  imme¬ 
diately  by  public  contribution. 

War'ivick,  in  Md  .  a  p.-vill.  of  Cecil  co. — In  Mass.,  a 
p.-twp.  of  Fraukiu  co.,  72  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Warwick,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Orange  co.,  110  ni.  S.W.  of  Albany  . 

Warwick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  coun- 
t.v. 

Warwick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  coun¬ 
ty. — A  post-township  of  Chester  county. — A  village 
and  township  of  Lancaster  county,  9  m.  N.E.  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township  of  Kent 
co.,  10  in.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Warwick,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  James 
river;  area,  165  sq.  m.  Surface, diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Gap.  Newport  News.  Pop.  (1897)  10,250. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

Warwick  Meek,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  point  of  land  in 
Kent  co.,  projecting  into  Narraganset  Bay,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  which,  at  the  entrance  to  E.  Greenwich 
Harbor, is  a  light-house  with  a  fixed  light;  Lat.  41°  34' 
12"  N.,  Lon.  71°  27'  W. 

War'wickite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  borotitanate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  iron,  met  with  in  dark-brown  to  black  crys¬ 
tals,  in  granular  limestone,  near  Edenville,  New  York. 

War'-wom.  War'-I>eaten,  (-bit’n,)  a.  Worn  with 
military  service,  or  long  and  hard  campaigning;  as,  a 
war-worn  veteran,  a  war-worn  uniform. 

Wa'ry,«.  Circumspect;  heedful  of  danger ;  cautiously 
watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices,  and 
dangers  of  whatsoever  kind;  timorously  prudent; 
scrupulous;  as,  a  wary  leader,  a  wary  diplomatist. — 
Guarded ;  careful ;  mindful. 

W  as,  (was.)  The  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  tobe;\ 
as,  I  was.  lie  was,  she  was. 

Was'co,  in  Oregon,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Washington. 
Rivers.  Columbia,  John  Day,  and  Des  Chutes,  or  Fall 
river.  Surface,  mountainous  on  the  W  ,  where  Mount 
Hood,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  attains  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  14,(KNi  feet;  soil,  generally  unfertile.  Cap. 
The  Dalles.  Pop.  (1897)  10,100. 

Wase'ca,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  430  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Le  Sueur  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Waseca.  Pop.  (1895)  14,713. 

Wasll,  (wash,)  v.  a.  [A.S.  woescan,  wacsan;  Du.  was- 
schen ;  Gor.  waschen ;  Dan.  vaske.]  To  cleanse  by  ablution 
or  lavatory  operation;  to  purify  by  dipping  or  rubbing  in 
water;  to  apply  water  or  liquid  to  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing;  as,  to  tvash  the  hands  or  face,  to  wash  linen,  to 
wash  sheep,  to  wash  a  floor  or  pavement,  and  the  like. — 
To  wet,  by  covering  with  water  ;  —  hence,  to  overflow  or 
dash  against ;  as,  waves  wash  the  base  of  a  cliff. — To  sepa¬ 
rate  extraneous  matter  from  ;  to  abrade  or  disintegrate 
by  the  force  of  moving  water;  as,  the  inundations  washed 
away  the  levee. —  To  remove  from,  or  take  away  by  the 
action  of  water  ;  to  draw  or  drag  off ;  —  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  qtT,  out,  or  away ;  as,  the  colors  are  washed 
out,  he  was  washed  off  his  feet,  Ac. —  To  ruboverorcoat 
thinly  with  some  liquid  substance;  as,  to  wash  a  picture 
with  a  glaze  of  varnish.  —  To  overlay  with  a  thin  sur¬ 
face  of  metal ;  as,  glass  washed  with  quicksilver. 

To  wash  gold,  or  other  ores,  to  apply  water  to  crushed 
ores,  in  order  to  separate  the  metallic  particles  through 
their  superior  gravity. 

To  wash  a  ship.  (Maut.)  To  wash  and  scrape  a  ship  by 
careening  her  over. 


— v.  n.  To  cleanse  one’s  self  by  the  use  of  water  ;  to  per¬ 
form  the  customary  act  of  ablution. —  To  perform  the 
operation  of  cleansiug  clothes,  linen,  Ac.,  in  water;  as, 
to  hire  a  woman  to ’wash.  —  To  bear  without  detriment 
the  operation  of  washing;  as,  will  this  cloth  wash?  —  To 
be  abraded  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  water,  as  by 
a  torrent  or  inundation,  or  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea. 

— n.  Act  of  washing  or  ablution;  lavatory  operation  ;  a 
washing  or  wetting  with  water;  a  dipping  or  steep¬ 
ing  in  water  —  hence,  thequantity  of  linen  belonging  to 
a  person  or  family  washed  at  one  time ;  as,  to  send  one’s 
things  to  the  wash. —  A  bog;  a  marsh;  afen  ;  theshal- 
low  part  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  or,  a  tract  of  land 
sometimes  covered  with  water  and  at  other  times  left 
dry. —  Matter  collected  by  water;  alluvion, orsubstances 
collected  and  deposited  by  water;  as,  the  wash  of  a 
sewer. —  Waste  liquor  and  kitchen  refuse;  as,  hog  wash. 

—  In  distilling,  the  fermentable  liquor  produced  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  proper  subjects  for  fermentation  and  distil¬ 
lation  in  common  water.  —  That  with  which  anything 
is  wetted,  washed,  coated,  Ac.,  upon  the  surface  ;  as,  (1.) 
A  color  spread  or  floated  thinly  over  broad  masses  or 
spaces  of  a  picture  to  make  it  appear  the  more  natural. 
(2.)  A  thin  coat  of  metal,  or  other  substance,  laid  on 
boards  or  other  work  for  beauty  or  preservation.  (3.)  A 
cosmetic  for  the  complexion;  as,  a  face-wash;  also,  a 
preparation  for  improving  the  hair;  as,  a  hair-wash.  (4.) 
A  lotion  ;  a  medical  preparation  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be 
applied  externally ;  as,  a  black  wash. —  In  England,  the 
quantity  of  ten  strikes  of  oysters. 

( A’aut .)  The  blade  of  an  oar,  or  the  broad,  thin  part 
which  cleaves  the  water. 

Wash 'able,  a.  That  may  be  washed  or  cleansed. 

Wash'a,  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  12  m.  long,  abt.  12  m.  S.W. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  connected  by  several  bayous  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Wasli'-ball,  n.  A  ball  of  soap  used  in  ablutions. 

Wash'-boartl,  n.  A  board  with  a  ribbed  or  fluted  sur¬ 
face  on  which  linen,  Ac.  is  rubbed  in  course  of  being 
washed.  —  The  mop-board  of  a  room. 

(Naut.)  A  movable  piece  of  board  placed  above  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  washing  over. 

Wash'burn.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Logan  co. 

— A  township  of  Sebastian  co. 

Washburn.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co., 
on  the  Chicago  A  Alton  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  710. 

Wash  burn,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co., 
on  the  Aroostook  river.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Washburn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Grant  co., 
about  16  m.  E.  of  Lancaster. 

Washer.  (wdsh'6r,)n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  washes. 

—  An  iron  ring  between  the  nave  of  a  wheel  and  the 
linch-pin. —  A  piece  of  iron,  leather,  Ac.,  in  the  form  of 
a  flattened  ring,  interposed  between  the  surface  of 
wood,  Ac.,  and  the  head  or  nut  of  a  bolt,  to  protect  the 
surface  from  being  damaged  during  the  process  of  screw¬ 
ing  up;  it  is  also  used  to  render  screen  and  other  junc¬ 
tions  air-tight. 

Washerman,  n.  A  man  employed  in  laundry-work. 

Washerwoman,  n.  A  laundress. 

Wash'-tfi  1<1 11155,  n-  Same  us  Water-gilding. 

Wasli'-house,  n.  An  apartment,  usually  in  an  out¬ 
building,  for  washing  linen,  Ac. ;  a  laundry. 

Wash'lness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  washy. 

Washing1,  (wdsh'-,)n.  Ablution;  act  of  one  who  washes 
or  cleanses  with  water.  —  A  wash,  or  the  quantity  of 
clothes,  linen,  Ac.,  washed  at  one  time;  as,  he  owes  for 
a  month’s  washing. 

Wash  ing-machine,  (- ma-sheen ',)  n.  A  machine 

used  in  laundries. 

Wash'iii55-stnff,  n.  Amonggold  miners, any  deposit 
of  earth  containing  gold  enough  to  pay  for  working  and 
washing  it. 

Wash'i  ngton,  George,  the  leader  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  first  President  of  the  United  States,  B.  in 
Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  February  22,1732;  son  of  Augus¬ 
tine  IK,  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball ;  a  descendant 
of  John  IK,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  England 
about  1657,  whose  family  has  been  satisfactorily  traced 
in  England  to  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  co.  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  Augustine  IK.  died  in  1743,  when  George  was  in 
his  12th  year.  He  left  a  large  landed  property  to  his 
widow  and  5  children.  To  his  eldest  son  Lawrence  he  gave 
an  estate  on  the  Potomac,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Mount 
Vernon ;  George  inherited  that  on  the  Rappahannock 
occupied  by  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  600  to  700  acres  was  bequeathed  to  each  of  the 
other  children;  while  the  incomeof  the  whole  property 
was  given  to  the  mother  till  the  sons  respectively  should 
come  to  age.  The  education  of  George,  obtained  at  an 
ordinary  school,  comprised  little  moro  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  between  his  14th  and  16th 
years  he  studied  geometry  and  surveying,  in  which  he 
made  considerable  progress.  Though  it  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  if  he  knew  any  language  but  English,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  studied  French  after  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  command  had  fallen  on  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  communication  with  the  auxiliaries  sent  from 
Franco  to  join  the  army  of  independence.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  practical  acquirements  were  precociously  de¬ 
veloped.  When  but  sixteen  years  old  he  was  employed 
in  surveying  the  vast  wilderness  owned  by  his  connec¬ 
tion,  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  district  .of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  He  pursued  the  profession  of  a  surveyor, 
which,  in  a  country  then  full  of  estates,  utterly  unknown 
in  character  and  extent  to  their  owners,  was  a  lucrative 
one;  and  he  is  said  to  have  thus  obtained  an  uncon¬ 
scious  training  for  his  subsequent  warlike  operations  by 
acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance  with  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
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ef  the  whole.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  received 
an  important  command  as  adjutant-general  of  one  of 
the  military  districts  into  which  Virginia  was  divided 
to  resist  the  Indians,  and  his  genius  raised  him  to  a 
more  important  command  in  the  American  war  with 
France  in  1754.  In  a  mission  across  the  frontiers  to  as¬ 
certain  the  objects  of  the  French,  he  discovered  through 
his  extraordinary  sagacity  the  plans  of  aggrandizement 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  French 
power  in  America.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
which  then  broke  out,  and  as  all  this  occurred  before  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  his  history  decidedly  sup¬ 
ports  the  theory  that  the  faculty  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander  is  generally  developed  early  in  life.  In  1759,  W. 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  widow.  She  brought  con¬ 
siderable  property  to  add  to  IF.’s  large  estates,  and  for 
some  years  his  hands  were  as  full  of  business,  in  the 
management  of  private  property  and  attendance  on  the 
provincial  legislature,  as  they  ever  afterwards  were 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Union.  It  was  one  of 
his  peculiarities  that  he  carried  out  small  matters  with 
the  same  articulate  organization  as  large.  He  slurred 
over  nothing,  and  his  household  books,  of  which  fac¬ 
similes  have  been  extensively  circulated,  would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  pedantic  trifler,  had  they  not  exem¬ 
plified  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  system  and  accuracy 
of  detail  with  which  he  subsequently  organized  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  great  uatiou.  He  took  an  unnoticeable 


Fig.  2597.  —  qeorge  Washington. 


but  active  part  in  his  own  province,  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assertion  of  independence.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  delegates  front  Virginia  to  the  first  general  con¬ 
gress  in  1774,  and  had  the  command  of  the  independent 
companies  of  the  State.  Still,  his  position  had  never 
been  brilliant  or  even  conspicuous,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  that  common  sense  which 
characterized  the  revolution,  that  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  independence  should  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  became  commander-in-chief  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1775.  The  history  of  IF,  from  this  period,  is  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  created  the 
American  army;  fought  the  English  generals,  Ilowe, 
Clinton,  Burgoyne, and  Cornwallis,  with  various  results; 
till,  finally,  he  surrounded  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.and 
compelled  him  to  capitulate.  To  his  intrepidity, prudence, 
and  moderation,  this  country  is  almost  wholly  indebted 
for  the  independence  which  was  secured  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783.  Soon  after  this  event, 
IF.  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress,  and  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  was 
blended  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon  (q.  v  ),  and,  like  Cin- 
cinnatus  of  old,  he  returned  to  his  former  and  favorite 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  federation  of  the  States 
having  failed  to  afford  an  efficient  government,  Wash¬ 
ington  proposed  conventions  for  commercial  purposes, 
which  led  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  which  founded  the  present  federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  considered  by  him  as  the  only  security  against 
anarchy  and  civil  war.  Under  this  Constitution  he 
was  chosen  President,  and  inaugurated  at  New  York, 
April  &),  1789.  His  government  was  marked  by  that 
well-tempered  prudence  which  distinguished  all  his  con¬ 
duct.  Having  beeu  reelected  as  President,  he  held  office 
till  1797,  when  he  again  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  1797,  when  there  arose  a  difficulty  with 
France,  threatening  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  and  commander-in-chiof,  a  post  which  he 
accepted  with  extreme  reluctance,  but  with  that  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty  which  had  been  the  gov¬ 
erning  rule  of  his  life.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he 
was  exposed  in  the  saddle,  for  several  hours,  to  cold  and 
snow,  and  attacked  with  acute  laryngitis,  for  which  he 
was  repeatedly  and  largely  bled,  but  sank  rapidly,  and 
died,  Dec.  14.  IF  was  childless,  but  most  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  was  mourned  even  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  deserved  the  record  :  “  First  in  peade,  first  in 
war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  The 
following  estimate  of  the  character  and  intellect  of  the 
great  American  patriot  is  from  President  Jefferson:  — 
“  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke;  and,  as  far 
ae  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow 


in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  re¬ 
mark  of  his  officers  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  se¬ 
lected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no  general 
ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously;  but,  if  de¬ 
ranged  during  the  course  of  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  disarranged  by  sudden  circumstances,  he 
was  slow  in  readjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  often  failed  in  the  field,  but  rarely  against  an  enemy 
in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of 
fear,  meeting  personal  danger  with  the  calmest  uncon¬ 
cern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was 
prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
consideration,  was  maturely  weighed  ;  refraining,  if  he 
saw  a  doubt ;  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  was  the  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexi¬ 
ble,  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  motives  of  interest  or  con¬ 
sanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias 
his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  and  high-toned;  but  reflection  and 
resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 

over  it . His  person  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly 

what  one  could  wish.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents 
were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copious¬ 
ness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when 
called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely, 
in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  He  read  little,  and  that 
only  on  subjects  of  agriculture  and  English  history.” 

Wash'ington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  160  m.  from  iis  mouth, 
39  nt.  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  136  m.  from  Philadelphia,  226 
m.  from  New  York,  432  from  Boston,  497  m.  E.  from 
Cincinnati,  700  m.  from  Chicago,  856  m.  from  St.  Louis, 
2,000  in.  from  San  Francisco,  and  1,033  m.  N.E.  from  New 
Orleans;  Lat.  (taken  from  the  Capitol)  38°  62'  20"  N., 
Lon.  77°  O'  15"  W.  The  natural  situation  of  W.  is 
pleasant  and  salubrious,  and  it  is  laid  out  on  a  plan 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
modious  cities  iu  the  world.  The  city  covers  an  area 
of  J10  sq.  miles,  or,  including  Georgetown  (now  West 
Washington)  and  the  country  sections  of  the  district, 
70  sq.  miles.  Of  the  area  of  the  city  proper,  more  than 
half  is  occupied  is  occupied  by  streets,  parks,  <fcc.,  there 
being  235  miles  of  streets,  mostly  paved  with  asphalt, 
and  planted  with  shade  trees,  of  which  there  are  in  all 
over  85,000.  The  city  possesses  numerous  small  parks 
and  other  reserved  spaces,  and  possesses  besides  a  zool¬ 
ogical  park  of  140  acres,  600  acres  of  improved  park 
and  forest  at  the  National  Soldiers’  Home,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  and  the  Rock  Creek  Park  of  over  1,500 
acres,  purchased  in  1892,  which  extends  for  miles  along 
a  picturesque  stream  and  through  forest  land.  The 
architecture  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  city  is  of 
great  beauty  and  attractiveness,  being  rendered  strik¬ 
ingly  so  by  its  many  imposing  public  buildings.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  Capitol,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Congress  are  held  and  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  its  sittings.  This  edifice  (Fig.  2551),  conspicu¬ 
ously  placed  on  an  eminence,  is  a  noble  example  of 
classic  architecture,  751  feet  long  and  285  to  the  top  of 
its  dome,  its  total  cost  being  about  $14,000,000.  The 
Senate  Chamber,  112  by  82  feet,  lias  galleries  for  1,000 
spectators.  The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  139  by  93 
feet,  with  galleries  for  1,500.  The  rotunda  under  the 
dome  contains  national  paintings  by  Trumbull,  Weir, 
Vanderlyu,  Powell,  Chapman,  Jt c.,  while  the  interior 
of  the  building  is  highly  ornamented  by  rich  marbles, 
frescoes,  groups  of  statuary,  and  other  adornments. 
The  other  more  prominent  public  edifices  of  the  city 
include  the  Treasury  Department  building,  a  granite 
Ionic  edifice,  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000;  the  Doric 
structure  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  containing 
the  Patent  Office;  the  Corinthian  marble  edifice  of  the 
Post-office  Department;  the  Renaissance  granite  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  departments,  and 
the  newly  constructed  Congressional  Library  building, 
of  white  granite,  in  Italian  Rennaissance  style,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The  Presidential  mansion,  known 
as  the  “  White  House,”  is  a  plain  freestone  edifice, 
which  may  soon  be  replaced  with  a  building  of  more 
striking  architecture.  There  may  be  named,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  buildings  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Pension  Office,  the  National 
Museum,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  &c.  One  of  the  most  striking  erections  in 
the  city  is  the  Washington  Monument,  a  towering 
white  marble  obelisk,  555  feet  in  height.  The  public 
institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous,  including  various 
asylums,  hospitals,  homes,  &c.,  free  public  museums, 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  various  educational 
institutions,  embracing  Georgetown  College  (1789), 
Columbian  University  (1814),  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  (1887),  the  American  University,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Deaf  Mute  College,  &c.  The  city  is  adorned 
with  an  abundance  of  statuary,  many  of  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  the  Republic  being  reproduced  in  bronze. 
IF.  has  numerous  clubs  aud  an  abundance  of  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  including  the  Anthropological, 
Philosophical,  and  Biological  and  other  scientific  socie¬ 
ties,  the  Columbia  Historical,  and  a  number  of  literary 
and  patriotic  societies.  It  is  also  a  center  for  conven¬ 
tions  of  a  great  variety  of  character,  Convention  Hall 
accommodating  an  audience  of  10,000  people.  Two  of 
its  institutions  have  a  world-wide  fame  in  the  world  of  I 


science,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Museum,  each  possessing  great  collections  and  being 
the  center  of  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  scientific  work. 
— Hist.  IF.  was  founded  iu  1790,  and  became  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  U.  S.  in  1800.  Its  capitol  and  other 
public  buildingswere  burned  by  the  British  army  in  1814, 
and  the  navy  yard  by  the  Americans.  These  have  all 
been  rebuilt  on  a  greater  scale,  though  IF.  made  no 
great  progress  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Since  then 
itsjdevelopment  bas  been  rapid,  and  it  has  grown  into 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  capital  city  in  the  world. 
Pop.  (1860)  61,122;  (1890)  230,392;  (1897  )  296,250. 

Washington,  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  the  42d  in  order  of  admission,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Alaska,  the  most  N.W.  section  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  BritishjColumbia,  S.  by  Oregon,  E. 
by  Idaho,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  lies  between 
Lat.  45°  30'  and  49°  N.,  and  Lon.  117°  and  126°  W. 
Maximum  length  E.  to  W.  345  m.,  breadth  N.  to  S. 
230  m.,  area  69,180  sq.  m.,  or  44,275,200  acres. — Gen. 
Desc.  IF.  has  a  coast  line  of  about  250  m.  in  length. 
In  the  N.  the  State  is  separated  from  Vancouver’s 
Island  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  forms  part 
df  the  inlaud  sea  known  as  Puget  Sound.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  of  California  take  the  name  of  the 
Cascades,  or  Cascade  Range,  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  traversing  the  latter  in  a  nearly  N.  and  S.  course, 
at  au  average  distance  from  the  coast  of  100  m.  This 
range  separates  the  State  into  unequal  divisions,  the  E. 
and  W.,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  climate,  soil, 
geological  character,  and  natural  productions.  The 
loftiest  peaks  in  this  range  are  Mt.  Rainier  (14,444  ft.) 
and  Mt.  Baker  (10,827  ft.).  The  Coast  Range  does  not 
traverse  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country,  but  is  located 
between  Hood's  Canal  and  the  ocean,  in  the  N.W.  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Mt.  Olympia,  the  highest  peak  in  this 
range,  attains  an  altitude  of  8,200  feet,  being  visible  at 
sea  many  miles  from  the  coast.  Around  and  from  the 
base  of  this  main  sierra  the  mountains  descend  to  spurs 
foot-hills,  which  abruptly  terminate  at  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  division  of  the  State  west  of  the  Cascade  Range 
embraces  the  Puget  Sound  Basin,  the  Coast  Range  dis¬ 
trict,  the  valley  of  the  Chehalis,  and  the  region  drained 
by  the  Lower  Columbia  and  its  N.  tributaries.  Puget 
Sound  is  the  general  name  popularly  given  to  the  vast 
ramification  of  waters  known  geographically  by  the 
various  names  of  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Puget 
Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Hood’s  Canal,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors, 
each  having  a  separate  name.  This  great  maze  of 
waters  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  inland 
water  in  the  world.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  or  Hood’s 
Canal,  that  can  interrupt  their  navigation  by  the  largest 
vessels.  These  waters  cover  in  all  an  area  of  about 
2,00U  sq.  m.  The  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  is  95  m.  long 
and  11  m.  in  average  width.  It  connects  by  Puget 
Sound  with  Admiralty  Inlet,  which  extends  from  60  to 
70  m.  into  the  State,  and  with  Hood’s  Canal  and  the 
multitude  of  smaller  inlets  and  bays.  The  shores  of  all 
these  inlets  are  bold  and  the  adjoining  waters  usually 
deep,  so  much  so  that  in  many  places  a  large  vessel  can 
moor  directly  against  the  shore  without  need  of  w  harf- 
age.  The  country  surrounding  thesb  w  aters  is  remark¬ 
ably  salubrious,  and  presents  every  advantage  for  the 
development  of  a  vast  commercial  and  naval  marine, 
with  conveniences  for  docks,  and  many  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  for  mercantile  cities.  No  part  of  the  world  affords 
finer  inland  sounds  or  a  greater  number  of  hatbors 
suitable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  than  may  be 
found  within  the  Strait  of  Juande  Fuca.  These  waters 
extend  from  47°  to  49°  N.  Lat.,  covering  an  area  of 
1,500  sq.  m.,  and  with  a  total  shore  line  of  1,594  m. 
The  Columbia  river,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  State  from  N.  to  S.  aud  forming  a  large  section 
of  its  southern  boundary,  constitutes  a  main  artery  for 
travel  and  transportation  of  merchandise  and  produce 
from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific,  forming  a  highly 
important  channel  of  communication  between  the 
sections  of  country  separated  by  the  Cascade  Mountain 
range.  The  principal  affluents  of  this  noble  stream 
are  Lewis  Fork,  and  Clarke  and  Spokane  rivers. — Soil 
and  Products.  The  soil  in  the  western  valleys  is  very 
generally  fertile,  while  between  the  Cascades  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State  the  plain  of  the  Columbia 
presents  a  sterile,  barren  region,  nearly  destitute  of 
wrood  and  water.  The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and 
Stock  rivers,  emptying  into  Puget  Sound,  afford  a  huge 
quantity  of  good  tillable  land.  The  soil  in  the  river 
bottoms  is  thinly  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  elm,  balm, 
and  willow.  These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  cereals, 
while  vegetables  reach  an  enormous  size.  The  high¬ 
lands  are  generally  of  a  rolling  character,  and  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  In  the  valley  of  the  Skagit 
river,  rising  in  the  Cascade  Range,  and  of  other  streams 
also  embouching  into  Puget  Sound,  are  found  large 
tracts  of  cleared  lands  possessing  highly  fertile  soil. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Skokomish  river,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Coast  Range  and  empties  into  Hood’s  Canal, 
some  30  m.  N.E.  of  Olympia,  the  soil  is  equal  to  the 
best  bottom  land  in  the  W.  States.  The  average  yield 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  60  bushels :  w  heat,  40 ;  peas, 
60;  timothy  grass,  5  tons,  and  oats,  70  bushels.  Into 
Hood’s  Canal,  at  different  points  from  5  to  30  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Skokomish,  several  smaller  sti  earns 
emerge,  the  valleys  of  which  are  marked  by  the  same 
general  features  as  that  of  Skokomish.  The  Chehalis 
river,  rising  iu  the  Cascades  not  far  north  of  the 
Columbia,  and  navigable  for  light-draught  steamers 
a  distance  of  60  m.  from  Gray’s  Harbor,  into  which  it 
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falls,  borders  a  valley  which  is  the  richest  and  most  I 
extensive  body  of  tillable  land  iu  the  W.  section, 
and  well  deset  ves  the  title  accorded  to  it— that  of  the 
garden  of  IV.  This  valley  varies  in  breadth  from  15 
to  50  m.  Cowlitz  Valley,  bordering  on  the  Columbia, 
has  fine  agricultural  laud,  both  prairie  and  bottom. 
The  field,  orchard,  and  garden  products  of  the  section 
W.  of  the  Cascade  liange  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Willamette  Valley,  in  Oregon.  The  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  continent.  In  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and 
plum  are  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
coolness  of  the  nights  is  unfavorable  to  the  maturing 
of  Indian  corn,  peaches,  and  grapes,  yet  iu  well-sheltered 
nooks  in  the  valleys  these  are  successfully  cultivated. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  situated  between 
the  Cascades  and  the  Columbia  river,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  valleys,  the  soil  is  generally  thin,  sterile, 
stony,  and  dry.  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Yakima 
river,  however,  particularly  toward  its  upper  waters, 
the  land  is  highly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  most 
crops.  The  same  is  true  of  Yakima  Valley  itself. 
Timber  of  large  growth  is  scarce  in  this  section  of  It'., 
with  the  exception  of  that  found  iu  the  country  aldug 
the  N.  feeders  of  the  Yakima,  where  good  building 
pine  is  abundant.  Eastern  IV.  differs  in  almost  every 
respect  from  the  western  section  of  the  State.  Much 
of  it  is  essentially  a  prairie  country,  its  surface  com¬ 
posed  of  disintegrated  lava,  coming  from  the  immense 
lava  flow  that  at  one  time  covered  this  whole  region. 
This  forms  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  its  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility,  but  over  much  of  its  area  the  rainfall  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  agriculture,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the 
profitable  tillage  of  the  fields.  The  mountainous  region 
N.  of  Spokane  river,  forming  the  N.E.  section  of  the 
State,  is  mostly  occupied  by  Indian  reservations,  though 
the  Colville  Valley,  which  is  open  to  settlement,  con¬ 
tains  much  good  land  and  valuable  timber.  The  Walla- 
Walla  Valley,  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  this  region, 
between  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Blue  Mountains, 
contains  over  a  million  acres  of  arable  land.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  and  produce  are  shipped  from  this 
region  down  the  Columbia  to  a  ready  market.  In  the 
Columbia  and  Palouse  valleys  are  immense  tracts  of 
land  adapted  to  cereals,  and  in  this  locality,  too,  sheep¬ 
raising  succeeds  admirably.  The  forests  from  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Range  to  the  Pacific  form  a  dense  mass  of  some  of 
the  finest  timber  growths  in  the  world,  affording  many 
examples  of  trees  400  ft.  high,  and  14  ft.  in  diameter  near 
the  ground.  The  principal  varieties  are  several  kinds 
of  fir,  interspersed  with  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarac,  white 
cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak,  and,  on  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  white  pine.  Puget  Sound  is  now  the  greatest 
timber  mart  of  the  Pacific  seaboard,  while  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  coal,  water-power,  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity 
of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine  harbors,  large 
saw-mills,  and  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  cord¬ 
age,  all  clearly  indicate  that  the  Puget  Sound  country 
will  at  no  distant  day  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  ship-building.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber,  besides 
wheat  and  fish  are  annually  exported  to  Australia, 
Japan,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  ports  on 
the  W.  coast  of  South  America. — Climate.  The  climatic 
characteristics  of  Eastern  IV.  in  winter  correspond  with 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the  summers  are  dry  and 
hot.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  W.  of  the  Cas- 1 
cade  range,  the  meteorological  conditions  differ  essen-j 
tially  from  those  of  the  E.  section.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  winter  mouths  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  Eastein  IV.  are  prin¬ 
cipally  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hops,  and  hay.  Hops  are 
one  of  the  most  important  crops,  the  yield  of  189(1,  an 
unusually  heavy  one,  being  42,470  bales.  As  much  as 
3,000  lbs.  of  hops  to  the  acre  are  reported  from  the 
most  prolific  fields.  Other  crops  are  Indian  corn,  rye, 
flax,  and  garden  vegetables  generally.  The  State,  like 
its  sister  State  of  Oregon,  excels  in  fruits,  including 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  cherries,  and  the  small  berries. 
The  lack  of  rain,  as  already  stated,  is  being  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  replaced  in  the  central  region  of  the 
State  by  irrigation  ;  where  what  was  once  a  spread  of 
sage-brush  plains  is  being  rapidly  converted  into  a 
fertile  region  of  farms.  There  were  48,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  under  cultivation  in  1890,  and  a  consid¬ 
erably  larger  area  has  been  since  brought  under  water 
culture,  millions  of  dollars  having  been  invested  in 
irrigating  works.  Alfalfa,  hops,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
form  the  principal  crops  of  the  irrigated  section,  while 
the  Yakima  Valley,  which  forms  the  center  of  this 
section,  grows  also  large  numbers  of  watermelons  for 
export, — Min.  Coal  exists  in  abundance  between  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Cascades,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
district  extending  from  Beilin  gham  Bay  to  the  Chehalis 
Valley,  and  also  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yakima,  the 
total  coal-bearing  area  being  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  variety,  and 
the  mines  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
yielding  over  a  million  tons  yearly,  much  of  which  is 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  There  are  large  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  though  as  yet  they  have  been  little  worked. 
The  other  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  some  other 
metals,  while  granite,  sandstone,  lime,  marble,  and 
valuable  clays  exist.  The  islands  of  Puget  Sound, 
which  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  size  that  two  entire 
counties — Island  and  San  Juan — are  formed  of  them, 
supply  most  of  the  lime  used  in  the  State.  Little  has 
as  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
State  other  than  its  coal.  Two  large  smelters  are  in 
operation  at  Tacoma  and  Everett,  but  the  wealth  of 


precious  metals  awaits  active  measures  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  total  product  of  gold  up  to  date  has  been 
something  over  $1,000,000  in  value,  that  of  silver  only 
about  $20,000,  but  there  will  probably  be  a  much 
larger  yield  in  the  future. — Pol.  Dir.  W.  is  divided  into 
34  counties,  as  follows : 


Adams, 

Franklin, 

Lincolu, 

Spokane, 

Asotin, 

Garfield, 

Mason, 

Stevens, 

Chehalis, 

Island, 

Okanogan, 

Thurston, 

Clallam, 

Jeffersou, 

Pacific, 

Wahkiakum, 

Clarke, 

King, 

Pierce, 

Walla- Walla, 

Columbia, 

Kitsap, 

San  Juan, 

Whatcom, 

Cowlitz, 

Kittitas, 

Skagit. 

Whitniau, 

Douglas, 

Klickitat, 

Skamania. 

Yakima, 

Lewis, 

Snohomish, 

Prin. towns. — Olympia  (the  capital), Seattle,  Tacoma, Spo¬ 
kane  Falls,  Walla-Walla,  Port  Townsend,  Ac. — Munuf. 
IV.  possesses  considerable  water-power,  the  falls  of  Spo¬ 
kane  being  estimated  to  yield  35,000  liotse-power,  which 
is  being  utilized  by  manufacturers.  Large  flour  mills 
are  located  here  and  at  other  towns  through  the  eastern 
section,  while  the  principal  manufactures  in  the  west¬ 
ern  section  are  those  of  iron,  lumber,  bricks,  and  tiles. 
The  capital  employed  in  productive  enterprises  in  1890 
aggregated  $34,369,735.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  were 
the  principal  manufacturing  centers,  while  since  that 
date  the  city  of  Everett  has  become  active  in  produc¬ 
tion.  There  are  numerous  saw  and  shingle  mills,  sash 
and  door  factories,  &c.,  the  capital  employed  in  these 
plants  being  about  $30,000,000. — Fisheries.  Tbe  most 
productive  salmon  fisheries  in  tbe  world  are  those  of 
the  Columbia  river,  though  of  late  years  they  have 
become  greatly  depleted  by  over-fisl  ing.  In  1880,  the 
catch  was  40,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  22,000,000  were 
canned.  The  greatest  pack  for  any  one  >  ear  was  in 
1883,  629,000  cases.  Since  then  then*  has  been  a  large 
decrease,  but  fish  culture  promises  to  restore  much  of 
the  former  yield  ot  the  salmon.  The  sturgeon  and 
oyster-fisheries  are  also  valuable. — Communication.  A 
transcontinental  railroad,  the  Northern  Pacific,  entered 
Washington  in  1885,  since  which  several  main  lines  or 
important  branches  of  railway  have  been  built  in  the 
State,  the  mileage  being  about  3,000,  of  w  hicli  more  than 
1,200  miles  hi  long  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  its 
branches.  Steambuating  is  active  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers,  but  Puget  Sound  is  the  principal  seat  of 
w  ater  transportation. — Educ.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  public  schools  by  setting  aside  section  16  or  36  of 
every  township,  the  total  being  2,484,480  acres,  whose 
minimum  price  is  fixed  at  $10  an  acre.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools,  there  are  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  several  colleges  and  normal  schools,  an  agricultuial 
college,  and  numerous  academies  and  private  schools. 
— Inhab.  The  State  contains  many  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  chiefly  Indians  of  the  Spokane, 
Chinook  (or  Flathead),  Nez  Perces,  and  Shoshone 
tribes.  The  Nez  Perces  and  some  of  the  Spokanes  have 
attained  agricultural  habits,  cultivating  large  fields  of 
grain,  while  they  live  in  cabins  or  lodges  made  of  skins. 
It  was  the  custom  among  some  of  the  tribes  to  flatten 
their  beads,  a  practice  which  gave  them  the  popular  title 
of  Flatheads.  This  habit  is  now  practically  obsolete. — 
Hist.  For  the  early  history  of  this  region,  see  Oregon. 
TV.  was  a  part  of  Oregon  Territory  until  the  admission 
of  Oregon,  in  1853,  when  this  section  was  separately 
organized  as  Washington  Territory.  There  was  subse¬ 
quently  considerable  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Immi¬ 
gration  having  set  actively  in  that  direction,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Nov.  11 .  1889.  Pop. 
(1880)  75,116;  (1890)  349,390;  (1897)  418,000. 

Wash' i ngt Oil .  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Litchfield  co.,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Washington,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,340  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Choctaw- 
hatchee  and  Ecoufeua.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1897)  7,900. 

Washing  ton,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  688 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Ohoopee;  also 
Buffalo  creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Sandersville.  Pop.  (1897)  26,150. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Banks  co. — A  post-village,  cap.  of  Wilkes  co., 
53  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Augusta. 

Washington.  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kaskaskia;  also  Beaucoup,  Crooked,  and  Elk 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  21,050. — A  township  of 
Carroll  co — A  city  of  Tazewell  co.,  13  m.  E.  of  Peoria. 
Cap.  (1897)  1,520. — A  township  of  Will  co. 

Washington,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co. ;  area.  500  sq.  m 
Rivers.  Blue,  Lost,  Muscakituck,  and  tire  East  Fork  of 
White  river.  Surface,  hilly  on  the  E.,  elsewhere  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop.  (1897)  20,000. 
— A  city,  cap.  of  Davies  co.  Pop.  (1897)  6, 040. — Also 
the  name  of  44  townships  in;  Adams  co. — Allen  co. — 
Blackford  co. — Boone  co. — Brown  co. — Carroll  co. — 
Cass  co. — Clarke  co. — Clay  co. — Clinton  co.— Davies  co., 
106  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. — Dearborn  co. — Decatur 
co.— Delaware  co. — Elkhart  co. — Gibson  co. — Giant  co. 
— Greene  co. — Hamilton  co. — Harrison  co. — Hendricks 
co. — Jackson  co. — Knox  co. — Kosciusko  co. — Marion 
co. — Miami  co. — Monroe  co. — Morgan  co. — Newton  co. 
— Noble  co. — Owen  co. — Parke  co. — Pike  co. — Porter 
co. — Putnam  co. — Ripley  co. — Rush  co. — Shelby  co. — 
Starke  co. — Tippecanoe  co. — Warren  co. — Washington 
co. — Wayne  co. — Whitley  co. 

Washington,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Iowa,  Skunk,  and  English.  Surface,  undula-' 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  (1895) 
18,845. — Also  the  name  of  33  townships  in:  Adair  co. 
— Adams  co. — Appanoose  co. — Black  Hawk  co. — Bremer 
co. — Buchanan  co. — Chickasaw  co. — Clarke  co. — Clinton 


co. — Dallas  co.— Des  Moines  co. — Dubuque  co. — Frank¬ 
lin  co. — Greene  co. — Iowa  co. — Jackson  co. — Jasper  co. 
—Johnson  co.— Jones  co. — Keokuk  co. — Lee  co. — Linn 
co. — Lucas  co. — Marion  co.— Montgomery  co. — Page  co. 
— Poweshiek  co. — Ringgold  co. — Taylor  co. — Van  Bu- 
ren  co. — Wapello  co. — Warren  co. — Washington  co.,  40 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine.  This  township  contains  a 
city  of  same  name,  cap.  of  the  co.  Pop.  (1897)  3,671. 

Washington,  in  Kansas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ne¬ 
braska;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Little  Blue  river  and 
Snake  creek.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Washington.  Pop.  (1895)  21,602. — A  twp.  of  Anderson 
co. — A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. — A  twp.  of  Doniphan  co. 
— A  city  and  twp.  of  Washington  co. 

Washington,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area.  300 
sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Chaplain's  Fork  of  Salt  river. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Springfield. 
Pop.  (1897)  14,230.— A  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Mason  co.,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Maysville. 

Washington,  in  Louisiana,  an  E.  parish,  bordering 
on  Mississippi;  area,  660  sip  in.  Rivers.  Pearl  and 
Bogue  Chitto.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap. 
Franklinton. — Pop.  (1897)  7,600. — A  post-town  of  St. 
Landry  parish,  7  m.  N.  of  Opelousas. 

Washington,  in  Maine,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  and  New  Brunswick;  area,  2,480  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
St.  Croix,  Schoodic,  and  E.  and  W.  Machias.  Lakes. 
Bascanegun,  Schoodic,  and  several  others.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Caps.  Machias  and  Calais. 
Pop.  (1897  )  45,540. — A  post-township  of  Knox  co. 

Washington,  in  Maryland,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania;  are  a,  435  sq.  m.  Risers.  Potomac;  also 
Antietam,  Conecocheague, and  Licking  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Hagerstown.  Pop.  (1897  )  45,380. 

Washing  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Berkshire  co.,  138  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Washington,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Gratiot  co. — A 
post-township  of  McCumb  co. — A  twp.  of  Sanilac  co. 

Washington,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin  ;  area,  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  St. 
Croix.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Stillwater. 
Pop.  (1895)  27,417. — A  township  id'  Le  Sueur  co. 

Washington,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Arkansas;  area,  880  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and 
Sunflower;  also  Deer  creek.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Greenville.  Pop.  (1897)  42,440. 

Washington,  in  Missouri, an  E.S.E.  co. ;  area,  780  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Maramec,  Big,  and  Big  Black.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  silver, 
copper,  plumbago,  copperas,  chalk,  and  limestone.  On 
the  S.E.  border  is  the  Iron  Mountain,  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  300  ft.  high,  and  measuring  1%  m.  across  the 
summit.  Cap.  Potosi.  Pop.  (1897)  15,000. — A  twp.  of 
Buchanan  co. — A  twp.  of  Clarke  co.- — A  twp.  of  Clay 
co. — A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  55  m.  W.  of  St. 
Louis. — A  twp.  of  Jackson  co. — A  twp.  of  Laclede  co. — 
A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. — A  twp.  of  Osage  co. 

Washington,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Iowa  ;  area,  381  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  and  Papillon  ; 
also  Fish  creek.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Blair.  Pop.  (1897)  13,250. — A  township  of  Nemaha  co. 

Washington,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co.,  29  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Washington,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Bergen  co. — 
A  twp.  of  Burlington  co. — A  twp.  of  Gloucester  co. — A 
twp.  of  Mercer  co. — A  village  and  twp.  of  Morris  co. — 
A  post-borough  and  twp.  of  Warren  co.,  48  in.  N.W.  of 
Trenton. 

Washington,  in  New  York,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Champlain;  area,  861  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Hudson, 
Hoosick,  Pawlet,  and  Poultney.  Surface,  mountainous 
in  the  N.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  and 
marl.  Cap.  Argyle.  Pop.  (1897)  46,950. — A  village  and 
township  of  Dutchess  co.,  70  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Washington,  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Albemarle  Sound ;  area,  360  sq.  m.  Surface,  level, 
and  mostly  covered  with  swamps.  Cap.  Plymouth. 
Pop.  (1897)  11,210. — A  post-town,  cap.  of  Beaufort  co., 
127  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. — A  township  of  Guilford  co. 

Washington,  in  Ohio,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Va. ;  area,  635  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Little 
Muskingum.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  productive. 
Min.  Bituminous  coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Marietta.  Pop. 
44.830. — A  city,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.  Pop.  (1897)  6,250. — 
Also  the  name  of  43  townships  in  :  Auglaize  co. — Bel¬ 
mont  co. — Brown  co. — Carroll  co. — Clermont  c.o. — Clin¬ 
ton  co. — Columbiana  co. — Coshocton  co. — Darke  co. — 
Defiance  co. — Frankliu  co. — Guernsey  co.,  32  m.  N.E. 
of  Zanesville. — Hancock  co. — Hardin  co. — Harrison  co. 
— Henry  co. — Highland  co. — Hocking  co. — Holmes  co. 
— Jackson  co. — Lawrence  co. — Licking  co. — Logan  co. 
— Lucas  co.,  containing  the  city  of  Toledo. — Mercer 
co. — Miami  co. — Monroe  co. — Montgomery  co. — Morrow 
co. — Muskingum  co. — Paulding  co. — Pickaway  co. — 
Preble  co. — Richland  co. — Sandusky  co. — Scioto  co. — 
Shelby  co. — Stark  co. — Tuscarawas  co. — Union  co. — 
Van  Wert  co. — Warren  co. — Wood  co. 

Washington,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  645  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Tualatin  river.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  N.W.,  elsewhere  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Hillsborough.  Pop.  (1897)  12,500. 

Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  berder- 
ing  on  W.  Va. ;  area,  890  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Monongahela; 
also  Chartier’s,  Raccoon.Wheeling,  and  Ten  Mile  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  (1897)  80,280. 
— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  25  m.  S.W. 
of  Pittsburg. — Also  the  name  of  21  townships  in: 
Armstrong  co. — Berks  co. — Butler  co.— Cambria  co. — 
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WASHINGTON 


Land  area, 

66,880  sq.  in. 

Water  area, 

2,300  sq.  m. 

Pop . 349.390 

Male  ....217,562 
Female  .131,828 
Native.. 259,385 
Foreign  .90,005 
White..  340,513 
African... 1,602 
Chinese... 3, 260 
Japanese  ..  360 
Indian  ....3,655 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . D 13 

Asotin . F  16 

Chehalis  ....D  3 

Clallam . B  3 

Clarke . G  5 

Columbia  ...F  15 

Cowlitz . F  5 

Douglas . D  11 

Franklin. ...E  13 

Garfield . F  15 

Island . B  5 

Jefferson  ...C  3 

King . D  7 

Kitsap . C  5 

Kittitas . D  9 

Klickitat.... G  9 

Lewis . E  5 

Lincoln . C  13 

Mason . D  4 

Okanogan ..  B  10 

Pacific . E  3 

Pierce . E  6 

San  Juan _ A  5 

Skagit . B  7 

Skamania..  F  7 
Snohomish.. B  7 

Spokane . C  16 

Stevens . B  14 

Thurston...E  5 
Wahkiakum  F  3 
Wallawalla.  F  13 
Whatcom.. .A  7 
Whitman  ...E  15 
Yakima . F  10 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

43  Seattle  ...C  6 
36  Tacoma  .  I)  5 
20  Spokane  _C  16 

6  Everett... C  6 
5  WallawallaF14 
5  Olympia.. D  4 

5  Port  Town¬ 

send. ..B  5 
4  FairhavenA  5 
4  New  What¬ 
com...  A  6 

4  VancouverG  5 

3  EllensburgD  10 
2  Centralia.  E  5 
2  SnohomishC  6 
2  Dayton  ...F  15 
2  Puyallup..D  6 
2  Sprague. ..D  14 

2  Colfax _ E  16 

2  Cheney  ...D  15 
2  Aberdeen. D  3 
2  MontesanoD  3 

2  Blaine . A  5 

2  N.  Yakima 

E10 

1  Roslyn..._D  9 
1  Chehalis.. E  5 
1  Hoquiam.  D  3 
1  Ballard.... C  6 
1  Anacortes  A  5 
1  Palouse...E  16 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Bucoda  ...E  5 
9  Pullman  _.E  16 

9  Kent . D  6 

8  WaitsburgF  14 
8  Fremont.. C  6 
8  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  ...B  6 

7  Carbonado  D  7 
7  GoldendaleG9 
7  Castle  RockF  5 
7  Pomeroy  .  E  16 

6  Shelton. ,.D  4 
6  Franklin. .D  6 
6  Rockford.D  16 
6  Port  Blakeley 

C  5 

6  0rting....D  6 
6  Ritzville..D  13 
6  Medical  Lake 
C  15 

6  Sumner... D  6 
6  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  .D  6 
6Lynden...A  5 

5  Colville.. .A  15 
5  Oakesdale  D  16 
5  Wallula... F  12 
5  Ilwaco  ....F  2 
5  ConpevilleB  5 

4  Port  Gamble 

C  5 

4  Farmington 

D  16 

4  Camas  ....  G  6 
4  Colton  ..._E  16 
4  Turn  water  D  4 
4  Wilbur.... C  13 
4  Renton  ...D  6 
4  Laconner  .B  6 


Wash.—cont'd. 
Pop.— Hundreds. 

4  Davenport  C  14 
4  Chewelah  B  15 
4  Cowlitz. ..F  5 
4  Buckley  ...D  7 
4  Port 

Crescent..!!  3 

4  Kelso . F  5 

3  Elma . E  4 

3  Tenino  ....  E  5 
3  Kalama  ....F  5 
3  Gig  Harbor  D  5 

3  Pasco . FI; 

3  Garfield... D  16 
3  Port  Angeles 
B  3 

3  Prescott  ..F  14 
3  Marcus  ..  .A  15 
3  Spangle  ..D  15 

3  Tekoa _ D  16 

3  Fidalgo  City 

B  5 

3  Water ville  C  11 
3  CosmopolisE  3 
SNapavine.E  4 
3  Winlock..F  5 

3  Fir . B  6 

3  Uniontown 

E  16 

3  Toledo. ...F  5 
3  Steilacoom 

City..D  5 
3  Port  Madison 
C  5 

3  Marysville  B  6 
3  Lakeview__D  5 
2  San  deFucaB5 

2  Rosalia _ D  16 

2  Roche  Harbor 
A  4 

2  Cle  Elum  .1)  9 
2  Hadlock  .B  5 
2  Port  Ludlow 
C  5 

2  Conconully 

B  11 

2  Latah _ D  16 

2  Pataha  City 

F  16 

2  Endicott..E  15 

2  Ruby _ B  11 

2  Utsaladdy  B  6 
2  Willapa...E  3 

2  Asotin _ F  16 

2  OystervllleE  2 
2  Yakima  ..F  10 
2  Cascades  _  G  7 
2  Nooksachk 

A  6 

1  Egypt  ..._C  14 

1  Avon . B  6 

1  Prosser  __.F  11 
1  Bay  CenterE  3 
1  DungenessB  4 
1  Cleveland. G  9 

1  Edison _ A  6 

1  Seabeck___C  5 
1  Skamokawa 

F  4 

1  Cathlamet  F  3 
1  Knappton.F  3 
1  New  CastleC  6 
1  Wilkeson  .D  7 

1  Roy . E  6 

1  Carrollton  F  5 

1  Sedro . B  6 

1  Hamilton  A  7 
1  La  Center.  G  5 
1  WashougalG  6 

1  Etna _ G  5 

1  SnoqualmieC  7 
1  Waverly  _.D  16 
1  Biekleton.G  10 
1  Anatone  __F  16 
1  Friday  Har¬ 
bor  . . A  4 

1  Oakville  ...E  4 
1  Covello  _..F  15 
1  Columbus.. G8 

1  Guy _ E  16 

1  SemiahmooA  5 
1  Pampa  _.__E  14 

1  Samish _ A  5 

1  East  Sound  A  5 
1  Fall  City.. .C  7 
1  NewaukumE5 
1  Brookfield  .F  3 
1  Spokane 

Bridge..  C 16 
1  Huntsville  F  14 
1  Larene  __._C  14 
1  Indepen¬ 
dence....  E  4 
1  Block  House 
G  9 

1  Claquato_._E  4 
1  Hillhurst  _.D  5 
1  Southbend  E  3 
1  W.  Ferndale 

A  5 

1  Enumclaw.D  7 
1  Mossy  Rock 

F  5 

1  Edmonds  ..C  6 

1  Damon . E  2 

1  Lyman _ A  6 

1  White  Salmon 
G  8 

1  Belmont  .D  16 
1  Touchet  _.F  13 
1  Hot  Springs 

D  7 

1  Doebay  ....A  5 

1  Yelm . E  5 

1  Mukilteo.-.C  6 
1  Sherman.  .C  13 
Almota  .  ,_E  15 
Lewisville  _G  6 
Riparia  ...E  14 
Diamond .  E  15 
Florence... B  6 


Wash. — coni'  rl. 
Hockinson.G  6 
N.  Cove....E  3 

Olequa . F  4 

Custer . A  5 

Marshall .  .0  16 
Woodinvllle 

C  6 

Dixie . F  14 

Fisher . G  6 

Staley  ....  E  16 
Starbuck..E  14 
Woodland  .G  5 

Sat  sop . D  3 

Teanaway .  D  9 
Markham  .  .E  3 
Waterford.  F  4 
Birch  Bay..  A  5 

Lowell . C6 

iiondovi .  C  15 
Neah  Bay..B  1 
Adelaide  ..  C  7 
Ainslie  ....  F  4 
Melbourne.  E  3 

Nasel . F3 

Vance . E  6 

Alto . F  14 

Harrington 

D  14 

Penawawa  E  15 
Stlllagua- 

mish..B  6 
Berryman. F  14 
Chenowith  G  7 

Clifton . D  5 

Delta . A  5 

Gilmer ....  G  8 
Hesseltine  C  13 


WASH 


WAST 


WATC 
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Clarion  county. — Dauphin  county. — Erie  county. — Fay¬ 
ette  county. — Franklin  county. — Greene  county. — Indi¬ 
ana  county. — Jefferson  county. — Lawrence  county. — 
Lehigh  county.— Lycoming  county. — Northumberland 
county. — Schuylkill  county. — Snyder  county. — West¬ 
moreland  county. — Wyoming  county. — York  county. 

'Waslling'toii,  in  Rhode  Island,  a.  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  340  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Pawcatuck  river.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Kingston.  Pop.  (1895)  24,736. 

Washing-Ion,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  344  sq. 
in.  hirers.  Nolichucky  and  Watango.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Jilin.  Iron.  Cap. 
Jonesborough.  Pop.  (1897)  20,360. 

— A  small  village,  formerly  the  cap.  of  Khea  co.,  134  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Washington,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area,  600 
sq.  m.  hirers.  Brazos ;  also  Yegua  creek.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating:  soil,  fertile.  Products.  Cotton,  live-stock,  Ac. 
Cap.  Brenham.  Pop.  (1897)  31,360. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  65  m.  N.W.  of  Houston. 

Washington,  in  Utah,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ari¬ 
zona;  area,  2,446  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Virgin.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  St.  George. 
Pop.  (1895)  4,619. 

— A  post-village  aud  township  of  the  above  co.,  6  m.  N.E. 
of  St.  George. 

Washington,  in  Vermont,  a  N.  central  county;  area, 
703  sq.m.  Rivers.  Onion,  Mad,  and  Winooski.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Montpelier. 
Pop.  (1897  )  30,660. 

— A  post-township  of  Orange  co. 

Washington,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Tennessee ;  area,  622  sq.  m.  Rivers.  North,  Middle,  and 
South  Forks  of  Holston  river.  Surface,  mountainous; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  stone-coal,  lime¬ 
stone,  gypsum,  and  salt.  Cap.  Abingdon.  Pup.  (1897) 
31,330. 

— A  township  of  Alexandria  co. 

— A  township  of  Norfolk  co. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Rappahannock  co.,  120  m.  N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

— A  township  of  Richmond  co. 

— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Washington,  in  WestVirginia,  a  township  of  Boone  co. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

— A  township  of  Ohio  co. 

Washington.  Wisconsin,  an  E.S.E.  co. ;  area,  430  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Milwaukee,  Ossin,  and  Rubicon  ;  also  Cedar 
and  Sauk  creeks.  Sttrface,  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Iron.  Cap.  West  Bend.  Pop.  (1895)  24,077. 

Washington,  a  name  given  iu  1854,  by  Dr.  Kane,  to 
a  section  of  N.W.  Greenland,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
parallel  of  80°  N.  Lat.  The  great  Humboldt  Glacier, 
300  feet  in  vertical  height,  and  over  40  m.  long,  the 
largest  glacier  yet  discovered,  occurs  upon  its  coast. 

Washington  Court-house,  in  Ohio,  cap.  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  situated  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region.  This  beautiful  and  thriving  town  was  visited 
by  a  cyclone  in  September,  1885,  which  destroyed  several 
hundred  houses.  It  lies  in  a  rich  farming  and  stock- 
raising  district,  while  its  manufactures  include  several 
large  shoe  factories,  a  vapor-stove  works,  flour  mills, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  6,260. 

Washington,  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Montgomery  co.,  near  the  site  of  an  old  Revolutionary 
fort  of  that  name. 

Washington  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co. 

Washington  Fake,  in  California,  a  lake  of  Yolo  co., 
3  m.  long,  and  %  ni.  wide. 

— In  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Sibley  co. 

Washington  vi lie,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Orange 
co.,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Newburgh. — A  village  of  Oswego  co. 

W'ashingtonville.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbi¬ 
ana  co.,  162  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Washingtonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Montour  co.,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wash'ingtontte,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  titaniferous 
iron-ore,  of  a  steel-gray  color. 

Washington,  (Mount.)  See  Mount  Washington, 

Washita,  or  Ouachita,  ( wosh'e-taw ,)  a  river  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana,  which  rises  in  Polk  co.,  Arkansas, 
and  after  receiving  many  small  tributaries,  takes  a  S.E. 
course  to  the  Louisiana  line,  whence  it  flows  S.  till  it 
enters  the  Red  River  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  after  a  course 
of  abt.  500  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far 
as  Camden,  300  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller 
steamers,  in  time  of  high  water,  to  Arkadelphia  and 
Buckport.  After  its  junction  with  the  Tensas,  it  is  also 
called  Black  River. 

Wash'ita,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  central  co.,  traversed  by 
the  above  river.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  sandy  and 
fertile.  Cap.  Camden.  See  Ouachita. 

Wash'ita,  or  Ouachita,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  parish; 
area,  735  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Washita ;  also  Bartholomew  aud 
Bueu f  Bayous.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  moderately  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Monroe.  See  Ouachita. 

Wash'oe.  in  Nevada,  a  N.W.  co„  bordering  on  California; 
area,  5,620  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Truckee  river. 
Surface,  mountainous.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  Ac. 

—A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  located  14  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Carson  City. 

Wash'tenaw,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  720  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Huron,  Macon,  the  N.  branch  of  the  Raisin,  and 
the  E.  Branch  of  Grand  river;  also.  Saline  and  Stony 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ann 
Arbor.  Pop.  (1897  )  44,300. 

W'asll'-leather.  n.  Split  sheep-skin  dressed  with  oil, 
in  imitation  of  chamois,  or  shammy,  and  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  household  purposes,  as  for  dusting,  cleaning  glass,  or 


plate,  and  the  like;  —  also,  alumed  or  buff  leather  for 
regimental  belts. 

Wash'-otr,  a.  A  term  used  In  calico-printing,  having  the 
signification  of  permanent,  durable,  or  able  to  bear 
washing,  in  respect  to  fugitive  colors  not  fixed  by 
steaming  or  other  process. 

Wash'-pot,  n.  A  pot,  pitcher,  or  vessel  in  which  any¬ 
thing  is  washed. 

Wastll'-sitaud,  n.  An  article  of  furniture  to  hold  the 
requisite  utensils  employed  in  washing  the  person. 

Wash-tllb,  n.  A  tub  used  in  laundries. 

Washy,  ( wosh'y ,)  a.  [From  wash.]  Watery;  damp; 
slushy;  as,  a  “  washy  ooze.”  (Milton.) — Weak;  watery; 
thin;  wanting  strength  or  substance;  as,  washy  tea, 
washy  grog,  a  washy  polish. — Liable  to  sweat  profusely 
from  laborious  exertion ;  as,  a  washy  horse.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Wasi'oja,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Rochester. 

Wasp,  (wasp,)  n.  [A.  S.  uiesp.]  (Zool.)  See  Yespari.e. 

Wasp  ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  form  of  a  wasp; 
very  slender-waisted,  like  a  wasp. — Irritable;  irascible; 
snappish;  petulant;  quick  to  take  up  a  quarrel,  or  re¬ 
sent  any  petty  affront;  as,  a  waspish  woman,  a  person 
of  waspish  temper. 

Wasp'ishly,  adv.  In  a  waspish,  snappish,  or  peevish 
manner. 

'Wasp'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  waspish  ; 
snappishness ;  petulance;  irascibility  ;  readiness  to  take 
offence;  peevishness. 

Wassa'ic,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co., 
85  m.  N.  of  New  York. 

Wassail,  (wos'sil,)  n.  See  Drinking  Usages. 

— v.n.  To  hold  a  merry-making;  to  attend  a  wassail  or 
drinking-bout;  to  carouse. 

W'asseioiine,  (vas'e-lone,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Bas-Rhin,  14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Strasburg.  Man f.  Woollen 
and  cotton  yarn,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  5,500. 

Wast,  (wost.)  Past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  to  he, 
in  the  second  person;  as,  thou  wast. 

Wastage,  (wdst'aj.)  n.  Waste;  loss  or  diminution  by 
use,  decay,  evaporation,  Ac. 

Waste,  (wast,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  westan  ;  D.  verwoesten ;  Ger. 
verwiist'ii  ]  To  desolate;  to  destroy ;  to  bring  to  ruin  ;  to 
devastate ;  as,  “  Peace  to  corrupt,  no  less  than  war  to 
waste."  (Milton.)  —  To  diminish  by  gradual  dissipation 
or  loss ;  to  spend ;  to  consume ;  to  wear  out ;  to  use  up ; 
to  impair  by  gradual  or  constant  deprivation ;  as,  the 
patient  is  much  wasted  and  enfeebled. — To  cause  to  be 
lost;  to  destroy  by  scattering  or  by  injury;  to  expend 
without  use  or  necessity  ;  to  dissipate  wantonly  or  lux¬ 
uriously  ;  to  squander  ;  to  suffer  to  be  lost  unnecessarily 
or  to  throw  away,  or  to  cause  to  be  lost  through  reck¬ 
lessness  or  negligence;  to  lavish  vainly;  to  employ 
prodigally;  as,  to  waste  one’s  property  in  speculating; 
to  waste  one’s  time  and  means  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chi¬ 
merical  project;  to  waste  drink  or  victuals. 

— 1>.  n.  To  dwindle;  to  be  diminished;  to  be  consumed 
by  time  or  mortality  ;  to  lose  bulk  or  substance  by  de¬ 
grees;  as,  money  wastes  away  unaccountably.  —  Speci¬ 
fically,  to  reduce  in  flesh  by  sweating  :  —  said  of  a  jockey 
in  training  for  a  horse-race. 

— a.  Devastated ;  destroyed  ;  ruined ;  stripped ;  left  bare ; 
hence,  dreary;  dismal;  desolate;  as,  the  waste,  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness.  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.) — Uncultivated;  un¬ 
tilled  ;  unproductive ;  worthless ;  that  which  is  rejected, 
or  used  only  for  mean  purposes;  that  of  which  no  ac¬ 
count  is  taken,  or  of  which  no  value  is  found ;  as,  waste 
land,  waste  paper,  and  the  like.  —  Superfluous;  lost  tor 
want  of  occupiers  ;  as,  waste  fertility. 

Waste-land,  any  tract  of  surface  not  in  a  state  of  vege¬ 
tation,  aud  producing  little  or  no  useful  herbage  or 
wood. 

Laid  uxiste,  ruined ;  desolated ;  as,  a  country  laid  waste 
by  fire,  sword,  or  pestilence. 

— n.  Act  of  squandering,  dissipating,  wasting,  desolating, 
or  expending  without  use  or  necessity  ;  dissipation  of 
property  or  means  through  wantonness,  extravagance, 
luxury,  negligence,  or  speculative  ambition;  consump¬ 
tion;  loss;  useless  expense;  wanton  destruction;  any 
loss  or  deprivation  which  is  neither  needful  nor  pro- 
motive  of  a  good  end ;  any  loss  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent ;  as,  time  running  to  waste ;  waste,  of  capital 
or  resources;  waste  of  talk  in  wrangling  about  trifles; 
waste  in  household  affairs,  Ac. — That  which  is  wasted, 
devastated,  or  desolate  ;  a  barren  or  uncultivated  coun¬ 
try  or  tract  of  ground;  unoccupied  or  unemployed 
space;  land  untilled  though  capable  of  tillage;  any 
dreary  void  or  deserted  region;  as,  the  ocean’s  watery 
waste;  the  waste,  of  the  African  Sahara.  —  That  which 
is  valueless;  refuse;  dregs;  worthless  remnant;  dross; 
as,  the  waste  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances ; 
kitchen  waste,  Ac. 

(Law.)  IF  is  whatever  tends  to  the  destruction  or  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  an  inheritance.  It  may  be  either 
voluntary  or  a  crime  of  commission,  as  the  pulling  down 
of  a  house ;  or  permissive,  by  omission  only,  as  by  suf¬ 
fering  it  to  fall,  for  want  of  necessary  repairs.  It  is  not 
waste  if  the  loss  arises  from  an  act  of  Providence,  as  by 
tempest,  lightning,  or  the  like.  The  remedy  for  IF.  is 
granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  issue  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  W.,  and  for  an  account  of  the 
profits  made.  The  remainder  need  not  wait  until  waste 
has  actually  been  committed  before  bringing  his  action  : 
for  if  he  ascertains  that  the  tenant  is  about  to  commit 
any  act  which  would  operate  as  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  estate,  or  if  he  threatens  or  shows  any  intention  to 
commit  waste,  the  court  will  at  once  interfere  and  re¬ 
strain  him  by  injunction  from  doing  so. 

(Mining.)  A  vacant  space  left  in  the  gobbing,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  refuse  is  piled  up  to  support  the  roof. 

Waste'-booR,  n.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which  memo¬ 


randa  of  business  transactions  are  made,  previous  to 
their  being  posted  in  the  journal. 

W'aste'ful,  a.  Full  of  waste;  injurious  or  destructive 
to  property;  ruinous;  as,  wasteful  neglect,  wasteful 
expenditure.  —  Lavish;  prodigal;  expending  money, 
property,  or  resources,  without  proper  use  or  necessity  ; 
as,  a  wastef  ul  hand. 

Waste'fully,  adv.  In  a  wasteful  manner. 

W'aste'I’ulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wasteful. 

Waste'- gate,  n.  A  sluice-gate. 

Was  t  e-|»i  |io,  n.  A  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste  water 
or  other  fluid. 

Wast'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wastes,  squan¬ 
ders,  or  dissipates  prodigally ;  one  who  consumes  ex¬ 
travagantly,  or  without  use.  —  A  thief  in  a  candle. 

Waste'-weir,  n.  A  weir  for  the  outlet  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters  of  a  canal  or  channel. 

Wast'iug,  p.  a.  Consuming  by  slow  degrees. 

— n.  Consumption;  decay;  decline. 

Watau'ga,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  rises  at  the  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Watauga  co.,  and  flowing  W.N.W. 
enters  the  Holston  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Jonesborough,  in 
Tennessee.  —  A  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee  ;  area, 
392  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Watauga  River.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  vallevs.  Cap. 
Boone.  Pop.  (1897)  11,106. 

Watch ,(w6tch,)n.  [A.  S.  woeccan,  to  awake,  arise  ;  D. 
waken;  Ger.  wachen.]  Act  of  watching;  a  keeping 
awake  ;  forbearance  or  deprivation  of  sleep  ;  vigilance 
for  keeping  or  protecting  against  danger ;  attendance 
without  sleep;  guard;  close  observation ;  preservative 
or  preventive  alertness  of  the  attention  ;  as,  to  be  on 
the  watch.  —  A  guard ;  a  sentry ;  a  look-out ;  a  vidette ; 
one  who  watches,  or  those  who  watch ;  as,  to  summon 
the  watch. — Post  or  office  of  a  watchman ;  place  where  a 
guard  is  kept ;  as,  an  officer  of  the  watch  to  take  watch 
and  ward. — Period  of  the  night  iu  which  one  person  or  a 
set  of  persons  stand  as  sentinels,  or,  from  the  time  from 
one  relief  of  sentries  to  another ;  as,  the  morning  watch, 
the  midnight  watch. 

(Horol.)  A  small  portable  time-piece  or  chronometer, 
generally  of  a  small  size  and  round  flat  shape,  for  measur¬ 
ing  time ;  a  pocket  time-keeper.  A  pocket-watch  is  very 
similar  in  principle  to  a  good  clock,  except  that  the 
regulation  of  the  former  is  by  a  balance  and  spring,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  a  pendulum.  Until  a  time  rela¬ 
tively  recent,  all  the  IF.  used  in  the  U.  States  were  of 
European  manufacture.  During  the  war  of  1812,  IF. 
were  made  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  but  the  close  of  the  war 
caused  a  resumption  of  English  importation,  and  the 
home  manufacture  failed.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1850, 
that,  a  connected  system  of  machinery  being  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  American  IF,  the  first  manufac¬ 
tory  was  erected  at  Roxbury,  which,  after  several  trans¬ 
formations,  was  finally  established  at  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  at  Elgin,  Illinois;  these  two  factories  alone 
turn  out  nearly  200,000  watches  per  annum.  The  ut¬ 
most  simplicity  is  introduced  in  the  number  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  American  IF.  is 
composed ;  they  are  in  all  112,  each  of  them,  more  or 
less,  the  total  product  of  machinery.  Every  piece 
may  be  fitted  indiscriminately  with  any  of  the  others, 
the  jewelled  holes  and  pivots  only  excepted.  These  are 
recorded  at  the  factory  with  the  number  of  each  watch, 
so  that  they  can  always  be  duplicated  with  certainty  of 
perfect  fit  by  sending  the  number  and  name  of  the  piece 
to  the  factory.  Several  other  watch  manufactories  now 
exist  in  the  U.  S.,  their  product  being  so  exact  in  move¬ 
ment  and  so  low  in  price  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
watches,  once  large,  has  now  almost  ceased. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  that  portion  of  the  ship’s  crew 
on  duty  atone  time.  This  is  usually  half;  and  the  watches 
are  called  the  starboard  and  port  watches.  Large  crews 
are  divided  into  three  watches.  The  period  of  time 
called  a  watch  is  four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at 
noon  or  midnight.  Between  4  and  8  p.  m.  the  time  is 
divided  into  two  short  or  dog  watches,  in  order  to  break 
theconstant  recurrence  of  the  watches  at  the  same  hours. 

Anchor  watch.  (Naut.)  A  watch  of  three  or  four 
men  stationed  at  an  anchor,  when  a  vessel  is  riding,  to 
see  that  all  is  right  and  ready  for  use.  (Totten.)  — To  be 
on  the  watch,  to  be  on  the  qui-vive  or  look-out  for  some 
event. —  Watch  and  ward.  See  Ward. —  Watch  and 
watch.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  watches  are  alternated  every  other  four  hours,  in 
distinction  from  keeping  all  hands  on  deck  during  one 
or  more  watches.  This  is  given  in  bad  weather,  and 
when  the  day’s  work  cannot  be  carried  on. 

— v.  n.  To  be  or  to  keep  awake ;  to  be  wakeful ;  to  keep 
vigil ;  to  be  or  continue  without  sleep. 

“  Watching  care  will  not  let  a  man  slumber."  —  Eccl.  xxxl.  2. 

— To  be  vigilant  or  attentive ;  to  look  with  heedfulness  or 
steadiness  ;  to  keep  guard  ;  to  stand  sentry  ;  to  be  on 
the  look-out ;  to  act  as  sentinel  or  vidette  ;  as,  to  watch 
an  enemy’s  movements.  — To  look  with  expectancy ;  to 
be  insidiously  attentive ;  to  be  vigilant  or  alert  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  an  event  or  trial,  the  time  of  whose  arrival 
is  uncertain  ;  to  wait  or  seek  opportunity  ;  as,  he  watches 
his  chance  of  revenge.  —  To  attend  on  the  sick  or  bed¬ 
ridden  during  the  night ;  to  act  as  wakeful  nurse  or  at¬ 
tendant  ;  as,  to  watch  a  delirious  person. 

(Naut.)  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  a  buoy. 

To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant ;  to  keep  or 
guard  from  any  ill  or  evil ;  as,  he  watched  over  his 
family  with  solicitude. 

— v.  a.  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  ;  to  attend  or  give  heed  to ;  to 
keep  in  view;  not  to  allow  to  escape  observation  ;  as,  he 
was  narrowly  watched  by  spies.  —  To  guard  ;  to  tend ;  to 
have  under  tutelage  or  in  keeping ;  as,  a  driver  watshe* 
his  team. 
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Wfttfh '-barrel,  n.  The  braes  box  in  a  watch,  which 
contains  the  main  spring. 

Watch'- bell,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  bell  struck 
when  the  ball-hour  glass  is  run  out. 

Watel»'-bill,n.  (Naut.)  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  a  ship,  with  their  several  stations  on  board. 

Watcll'-case,  n.  The  outside  covering  of  a  watch  ; 
also,  a  case  in  which  a  watch  is  deposited  or  kept. 

Watch'-(log,  n.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  property. 

Watch  'er,  71.  One  who  watches. 

Watch  ful,  a.  Wakeful ;  vigilant ;  heedful ;  attentive ; 
cautious ;  careful  to  observe ;  —  preceding  of  before  the 
thing  to  be  regulated  ;  as,  to  be  watchful  of  one’s  own 
interest ;  and  against  before  the  thing  to  be  shunned  or 
guarded  against ;  as,  to  be  watchful  against  an  ambus¬ 
cade. 

Watch  fully,  adv.  In  a  watchful  manner. 

Watch'fuliiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  watch¬ 
ful  ;  wakefulness;  indisposition  or  inability  to  slumber ; 
hence,  heedfulness;  vigilance;  suspicious  attention; 
careful  and  diligent  heed  and  observation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  or  escaping  danger,  or  of  avoiding 
errors,  mistakes,  or  misconduct. 

Watoli'-iilass,  n.  A  concavo-convex  disc  of  crystal 
for  covering  the  dial  or  face  of  a  watch  or  pocket-chro¬ 
nometer. 

(Naut.)  A  half-hour  glass,  serving  to  measure  the 
duration  of  watches  on  deck. 

Wratch'-{f  uar«l,  (-gard,)  n.  A  chain,  cord,  or  ribbon 
by  which  a  watch  Is  secured  to  the  person. 

Watch  Hill  Point,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  E.  of  the 
entrance  of  Fisher’s  Island  Sound,  2  m.  S.  E.  of  Stoning- 
ton,  has  a  revolving  light  50  ft.  high;  Lat.  41°  18'  12" 
N,  Lon.  71°  52"  W. 

Watch  -house,  n.  A  sentry-box;  a  house  in  which 
a  watch  or  guard  is  posted. — A  lock-up  ;  a  place  of  tem¬ 
porary  incarceration  for  offenders,  principally  of  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  class. 

Watch'ing;,  n.  Wakefulness ;  sleeplessness ;  vigil. 

Watch'-maker,  n.  An  artisan  whose  business  is 
the  making  and  repairing  of  watches. 

Watch'mail,  n. ;  pi.  Watchmen.  A  sentry  or  sentinel; 
a  look-out ;  a  person  set  to  watch  and  guard. — One  who 
patrols  and  guards  the  streets  of  a  town,  or  the  build¬ 
ings  thereof,  by  night ;  as,  a  storekeeper’s  private 
watchman. 

Watchman's  rattle. ,  an  instrument  having  attached  to 
the  handle  a  revolving  arm,  which,  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  spring  upon  cogs,  gives  forth,  when  swung  round, 
a  loud,  harsh,  strident,  rattling  noise  ;  —  formerly  used 
by  the  public  watchman  of  towns,  Ac. 

Watch  -tower,  n.  A  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  or 
watchman  is  posted,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  in  case 
of  danger. 

Watch'-word,  n.  A  pass-word  ;  a  countersign  given 
to  seutries,  videttes,  or  other  persons  mounting  or  sta¬ 
tioned  on  guard;  also,  the  rallying-cry  or  private  sig¬ 
nal  of  an  affiliated  brotherhood,  political  party,  or 
secret  society. 

Wateeoo,  (t oa'te-o.)  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific.  6  m. 
long,  and  4  m.  broad ;  Lat.  20°  1'  S,  Lon.  158°  15'  W. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  It  was  discovered  byCapt. 
Cook  in  1777. 

Wiit'ensas,  in  the  State  of  Alcansas,  a  twp.  of  Prairie 
county. 

Water,  ( waw'tur,)n .  [A.  S.  water;  D.  water;  tier. 
wasser.)  A  fluid  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
transparent,  and  the  most  abundant  and  most  necessary 
for  living  beings  of  any  in  nature,  except  air.  (See  be¬ 
low,  §  Che m.)  Any  body  or  collection  of  water,  great 
or  small ;  the  ocean;  a  sea;  a  lake;  a  river;  any  pond 
or  stream;  as,  to  travel  by  land  and  water.  —  A  liquid 
substance  or  humor  in  animal  bodies;  urine;  as,  to 
pass  water.  —  The  color  or  lustre  of  a  diamond,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  of  other  precious  stones;  as,  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  that  is,  perfectly  pure  and  transparent. — 
Hence,  figuratively,  of  the  first  water,  that  is,  of  the 
highest  quality  or  first  excellence ;  as,  an  aristocrat  of 
the  first  water. 

(Note.  Water  is  frequently  employed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compounds  having  relationship  with,  or  refer¬ 
ence  to  water,  in  any  manner;  as,  water-borne,  water- 
lashed,  water-nymph,  water-side,  water- worn,  Ac.) 

To  hold  water,  to  be  able  to  retain  water  without  leak¬ 
ing  or  percolation ;  hence,  to  be  sound  or  conclusive ; — 
used  often  metaphorically  ;  as,  your  argument  will  not 
hold  water. 

To  make  water,  to  urinate;  also,  in  a  nautical  sense, 
to  leak ;  as,  the  ship  makes  water.  —  Water  of  wystal- 
lization.  See  Crystallization. 

(Chem.)  Water  is  presented  to  us  in  nature  in  three 
forms,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  Largo  masses  of  ice 
exist  around  the  poles;  and  water  holding  in  solution 
certain  mineral  and  gaseous  matters  constitutes  the 
seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
It  also  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  air,  either  dis¬ 
solved  in  invisible  vapor,  or  deposited  in  the  form  of 
clouds.  In  temperate  and  warm  climates,  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  least,  is  more  or  less  damp;  while  the 
interior  of  the  earth  itself  contains  numberless  springs, 
and  the  minerals  which  exist  in  it  contain  more  or  less 
water  chemically  combined  with  them.  Besides  this,  it 
Is  essential  to  all  vegetables  and  animals  in  a  living] 
condition,  and  constitutes  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the 
human  body.  Chemically  speaking,  water  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  united  in  equal  equivalents  by 
weight,  of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen  ; 
or  by  measure,  one  part  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen. 
The  most  variously  contrived  investigations  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  water  always  give  the  same  result,  —  88-889 
par  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  11111  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 
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Cavendish  was  the  first  to  discover  its  real  composition. 
The  analysis  of  water  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  simplest  of  which  is  by  means  of  galvanic  or  voltaic 
batteries  (Fig.  2599).  The  glass  vessel  A  contains  water, 


to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to  in¬ 
crease  its  power  o*'  conducting  electricity,  for  pure 
water  conducts  so  imperfectly  that  it  is  decomposed 
with  great  difficulty.  B  and  C  are  platinum  plates  bent 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  attached  to  stout  platinum 
wires,  which  are  passed  through  corks  in  the  lateral 
necks  of  the  vessel  A,  and  are  connected  by  binding 
screws  with  the  copper  wires  D  and  E,  which  proceed 
from  the  galvanic  battery  G.  II  and  0  are  glass  cylin¬ 
ders  with  brass  caps  and  stop-cocks,  and  are  enlarged 


Fig.  2600. 


into  a  bell-shape  at  their  lower  ends  for  the  collection 
of  a  considerable  volume  of  gas.  These  cylinders  are 
filled  with  the  acidulated  water,  by  sucking  out  the 
air  through  the  opened  stop-cocks;  on  closing  these, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  will  of  course  sustain  the  column 
of  water  in  the  cylinders.  G  is  a  Grove's  battery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  cells  or  earthenware  vessels  (A,  Fig.  2600) 
filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (one  measure  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  four  of  water).  In  each  of  these  colls  is  placed 
a  bent  plate  of  zinc  (B),  which  has  been  amalgamated 
or  rubbed  with  mercury  (and  diluted  sulphuric  acid)  to 
protect  it  from  corrosion  by  the  acid  when  the  battery 
is  not  in  use.  Within  the  curved  portion  of  this  plate 
rests  a  small  flat  vessel  of  unglazed  earthenware  (C), 
filled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a 
sheet  of  platinum  toil  (D).  The  platinum  (D)  of  each 
cell  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  edge, 
with  the  zinc  (B)  in  the  adjoining 
cell  (Fig.  2601),  so  that  at  one  end 
(P,  Fig.  2599)  of  the  battery  there 
is  a  free  platinum  plate,  and  at  the 
other  (Z)  a  free  zinc  plate.  These 
plates  are  connected  with  the  wires 
D  and  E  by  means  of  the  copper 
plates  L  and  K  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  wooden  trough  in 
which  the  cells  are  arranged.  The 
wire  D  (Fig.  2599),  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of 
the  battery,  is  often  called  the 
negative  pole ;  whilst  E,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  platinum 
plate,  is  called  the  positive  pole.  When  the  connection 
is  established  by  means  of  the  wires  D  and  E  with  the 
decomposing  cell  (A),  the  galvanic  current  is  commonly 
said  to  pass  along  the  wire  E  to  the  platinum  plate  C, 
through  the  acidulated  water  in  the  decomposing  cell, 
to  the  platinum  plate  B,  and  thence  along  the  wire  D 
back  to  the  battery.  During  the  passage  of  the  current, 
the  water  intervening  between  the  plates  B  and  C  is 
decomposed,  his  hydrogen  being  attracted  to  the  plate 
B  (negative  pole),  and  the  oxygen  to  the  plate  C  (posi¬ 
tive  pole).  The  gases  can  be  seen  adhering  in  minute 
bubbles  to  the  surface  of  each  plate,  and  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  size  they  detach  themselves,  rising  through 
the  acidulated  water  in  the  tubes  il  and  0,  in  which 
the  two  gases  are  collected.  The  proof  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water  has  also  been  sought  in  synthesis,  by  ex¬ 
ploding  carefully-measured  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  a  eudiometer.  The  circumstances  under 
w  hich  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  with  each  other  to 
form  water  are  peculiar.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
unlike  other  gaseous  mixtures,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gases  undergoes  no  alteration  even  when  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  Sudden  compression  has  been  known 
to  produce  their  combination,  but  this  was  doubtless 
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caused  by  the  heat  produced,  a  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
pression  gradually  exercised  having  had  no  effect. 
Many  substances,  however,  apparently  chemically  un¬ 
like,  have  the  property  of  causing  the  union  of  these 
two  gases  merely  by  their  presence.  For  instance,  on 
introducing  spongy  platinum,  or  platinum-black,  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  is  instantly  ex¬ 
ploded.  Faraday  has  shown  that  a  perfectly  clear  sur¬ 
face  of  platinum  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect. 
The  efficiency  of  the  metal  in  this  instance  seems 
directly  proportionate  to  its  amount  of  surface  and  to 
its  temperature,  which,  when  the  mass  is  small,  be¬ 
comes  rapidly  augmented  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
constantly  accelerated  combination  of  the  gases.  If 
thin  platinum-foil  or  wire  is  used,  the  combination 
takes  place  without  noise.  With  platinum  sponge 
the  action  is  at  first  silent,  but  afterwards  the  heat 
evolved  by  it  raises  the  temperature,  and  explosion 
takes  place.  At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  a 
transparent  mobile  liquid,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and, 
except  when  in  large  masses,  colorless.  In  nature,  tho 
waters  of  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  assume  every  shade 
of  brown,  yellow,  green,  Ac.,  from  the  presence  of  con¬ 
taminating  substances;  but  the  proper  color  of  water 
in  large  masses  appears  to  be  blue.  Water  is  a-perfectly 
elastic  fluid,  but  its  range  of  elasticity  is  limited.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Regnault,  it  undergoes  a  compression  amount¬ 
ing  to  forty-seven  millionths  of  its  bulk  for  every  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  atmosphere.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  60°  F. 
weighs  252-456  grains.  At  its  point  of  maximum  den¬ 
sity,  it  is  770  times  heavier  than  air.  The  specific  heat 
of  water  is  very  great ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  effect  any 
elevation  or  diminution  of  its  temperature,  a  largo 
quantity  of  heat  is  necessary;  hence  large  masses  of 
water  act  as  great  equalizers  of  local  temperature.  At 
32°  F.  water  solidifies  into  ice.  It  may,  however,  if  kept 
perfectly  still,  be  cooled  down  to  several  degrees  below 
freezing-point  without  congelation  taking  place;  but  if 
it  be  agitated  in  the  slightest  degree,  solidification  at 
once  takes  place,  the  temperature  rising  to  32°  F. 
Although  water  may  be  cooled  down  to  below  32°  F. 
without  freezing,  yet  it  cannot  be  heated  above  that 
point  without  melting.  The  freezing-point  of  water  is 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  saline  matter  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution.  When  a  saline  solution  is  exposed 
to  cold,  pure  water  crystallizes  out,  while  the  salt  re¬ 
mains  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.  This  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  Arctic  navigators,  who  use  melted 
ice  as  drinking-water.  The  temperatures  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water  are  taken  as  the  two  standards  of  the 
thermometer  scale.  The  cooling  of  water  is  attended  by 
a  phenomenon  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
liquid.  As  the  temperature  decreases,  it  contracts  regu¬ 
larly  until  cooled  down  to  39-2°  F.,  but.  every  decrease  in 
temperature  beyond  this  causes  it  to  expand,  and  that 
to  almost  the  same  amount  per  degree  as  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  contracted.  This  singular  phenomenon,  although, 
for  a  long  time  suspected,  was  only  proved  positively  by 
Hope  in  1804.  This  property  of  water  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  effect  in  the  economy  of  nature.  When  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  water  becomes  chilled  at  the  surface, 
and  immediately  descends,  on  account  of  its  increased' 
specific  gravity,  the  warmer  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  or  river  replacing  it.  This  movement  goes  on 
until  39'2°  F.  is  reached,  when  the  surface  water,  becom¬ 
ing  lighter  as  it  becomes  colder,  remains  in  its  place 
until  it  is  frozen.  The  ice  thus  increases  slowly  in  thick¬ 
ness.  as  no  heat  can  be  abstracted  from  any  portion  of 
the  water  except  that  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
frozen  layers.  The  water  below,  therefore,  remains  per¬ 
manently  at  39-2°  F.,  a  temperature  not  destructive  to- 
the  lives  of  the  fish  and  other  animals  inhabiting  it. 
Although  water  expands  very  gradually  between  39-2°' 
F.  and  32°  F.,  when  it  reaches  the  latter  point,  expan¬ 
sion  takes  place  suddenly,  and  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
burst  the  strongest  wrought-iron  vessels.  The  specific 
gravity  of  ice  in  relation  to  water  is  variously  stated  at 
0-9184  (Abel  and  Bloxam),and  0-94(Miller  and  Odling), 
or,in  other  words,  water  in  freezing  expands  from  1,00<> 
volumes  to  1,063.  The  action  of  freezing  on  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  rocks,  the  transference  of  masses  of  mineral 
matter  from  place  to  place,  Ac.,  constitutes  it  one  of  tho 
most  important  forces  at  work  in  nature.  (See  Ice,  Ice¬ 
berg,  Glacier.)  At  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  with  a 
barometer  pressure  of  29-92  inches,  water  boils  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  an  invisible  elastic  vapor,  occupy¬ 
ing  1,696  times  its  space.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
vapor  entirely  depends  upon  the  temperature,  or,  in 
other  words,  superheated  steam  exerts  additional  force 
for  every  degree  of  temperature  which  it  is  raised.  The 
converse  of  this  is  also  true;  any  attempt  to  compress 
a  certain  bulk  of  vapor  at  its  proper  temperature  simply 
results  in  the  condensation  of  a  sufficient  bulk  of  the 
vapor  to  restore  the  proper  tension.  An  example  may 
render  this  fact  clear.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  212°  F, 
when  converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  air,  occupies  a  space  of  1,696  inches.  Were  an 
attempt  made  to  condense  this  amount  of  vapor  into 
say  half  of  its  bulk,  half  of  it  would  be  condensed  into 
water.  The  temperature  being  kept  up,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  being  removed,  vaporization  would  continue  until 
the  former  bulk  was  filled.  The  specific  gravity  of  watei 
vapor  is  0-622,  air  being  1-000.  In  common  with  all 
volatile  liquids,  water  has  its  fixed  vapor-tension  for 
every  degree  of  heat ;  therefore  no  increase  of  heat  can 
possibly  raise  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  beyond  its 
boiling-point,  provided  the  pressure  is  unaltered.  Di¬ 
minished  pressure  consequently  decreases  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  which,  in  vacuo,  will  boil  ac  about  70°  F. 
The  contrary,  of  course,  is  also  true;  steam  at  212°  F. 
exerting  a  force  equal  to  an  atmosphere  (15  lbs.  on  th» 
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square  inch),  whilst  at  356°  it  exorcises  a  pressure  of 
ten  atmospheres;  and  so  on.  Water  vaporizes  at  all 
temperatures,  even  when  in  the  state  of  ice.  Hence 
the  disappearance  of  small  masses  of  ice  during  the 
winter,  and  the  constant  vaporization  of  water  at  all 
periods  of  the  year.  In  the  consideration  of  water  vapor, 
it  must  not  be  conlotiuded  with  the  visible  vesicular 
vapor  seen  in  the  clouds,  and  in  masses  of  steam  escap¬ 
ing  into  the  air,  which  consists  of  minute  vesicles  of 
water  floating  in  true  aqueous  vapor.  The  latent  heat 
of  steam  is  very  great,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  water  at  212°  F.  into  steam  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  being  966  6°  F.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  212°,  by  5J4  lbs.  of  water 
at  32°,  will  yield  6%  lbs.  of  water  at  212°.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  water  boils  at  212°  F.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  true  of  water  in  a  shite  of  perfect  purity,  and 
heated  in  a  metallic  vessel  at  the  mean  barometer  pres¬ 
sure.  If  the  vessel  used  is  of  glass,  or  is  lined  with 
6hell-lac,  a  temperature  of  several  degrees  above  212° 
will  be  reached  before  ebullition  takes  place  ;  the  bub¬ 
bles  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  such 
force  as  to  break  it  very  frequently,  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  platinum-wire  will  soon  restore  the  normal 
temperature  at  which  ebullition  takes  place.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  soluble  salts  in  water  raises  the  boiling-point. 
The  presence  of  air  in  water  has  a  great  effect  on  its 
boiling-point.  According  to  Donny,  water  deprived  of 
air,  and  heated  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  acquired  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  360°  F.,and  then  suddenly  burst  into  vapor, 
shattering  the  vessel  to  pieces.  It  would  be  useless  to 
enlarge  upon  or  even  detail  the  infinite  uses  of  water  in 
the  economy  of  the  world.  Its  value  to  the  chemist, 
however,  is  not  so  apparent.  As  a  solvent  it  is  invalua¬ 
ble,  being  a  perfectly  neutral  body,  and  by  its  decompo¬ 
sition  in  a  thousand  different  ways  he  easily  obtains  the 
two  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  nascent  condition, 
without  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  a  single 
step  in  the  laboratory  or  manufactory.  Although  per¬ 
fectly  neutral,  it  enters  into  combination  with  number¬ 
less  bodies,  both  acid,  neutral,  and  basic,  at  one  time 
apparently  playing  the  part  of  a  base,  at  another  that 
of  an  acid.  Thus  we  find  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
uniting  in  every  proportion.  If,  however,  the  dilute 
acid  be  heated  to  boiling-point, aqueous  vapor  gradually 
passes  off  until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  when  the 
acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  the  water  and  acid  dis¬ 
tilling  over  together.  On  analyzing  the  distillate,  an 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  found  united  to  an 
equivalent  of  water.  This  equivalent  of  water  is  called 
basic  water,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  decomposition. 
In  the  same  way  water  combines  witn  the  powerful 
bases  potash  and  soda,  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat 
alone.  Such  compounds  are  known  as  hydrates;  the 
water  appears  in  some  sort  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid. 
W  ith  u  utral  salts  water  enters  into  combination  in  two 
ways.  —  as  water  of  crystallization  and  water  of  consti¬ 
tution.  the  former  of  which  is  expelled  with  ease,  the 
latter  with  difficulty.  The  water  of  constitution  is  gen¬ 
erally  formulated  IIaO,  while  that  of  crystallization  is 
symbolized  by  the  contraction  Aq.  (See  Salts.)  Water 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  an  immense  number  of 
substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  alcohols, 
most  of  the  acids,  and  some  other  liquids,  dissolve  in 
water  in  indefinite  proportions;  others  again,  such  as 
ether,  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  in  minute  and  determinate 
quantities;  while  others,  like  oil,  seein  perfectly  in¬ 
soluble.  The  solvent  power  of  water  in  various  solids  is 
widely  different.  Water  dissolves  gas  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  varying  from  one-seventieth  in  the  case 
of  nitrogen  to  783  times  its  bulk  with  ammonia.  The 
solvent  power  of  water  for  certain  substances  may  be 
increased  by  pressure  and  heat.  Water,  as  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  is  never  pure,  being  always  contaminated  with 
foreign  matter.  Kain.  which  is  the  purest  form  of  nat¬ 
ural  water,  always  contains  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  other  constituents,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  locality  in  which  it  falls.  That  produced  by 
melting  fresh- water  ice  is  free  from  every  contamination 
except  small  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Pure  water  is  alone  obtained  by  distillation.  River- 
water  is  very  variable  in  its  composition,  according  to 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  country  through  winch 
it  has  flowed.  Spring-water  is  subject  to  the  same  va¬ 
riations  as  river-water;  the  amount  of  saline  matter  is, 
however,  much  greater.  Most  waters  obtained  from 
natural  sources  contain  soluble  salts  of  lime,  which  on 
boiling  incrust  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
have  been  heated.  In  the  boilers  of  steam-engines 
these  incrustations  are  attended  with  great  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  boiler.  (See  Incrustation.)  Waters 
are  generally  divided  into  hard  and  soft.  The  former  con¬ 
tain  salts  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  soap, 
and  have  to  be  neutralized  before  the  detergent  is 
available.  Sea-water  has  a  pretty  uniform  composition. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  027,  and  contains  on 
an  average  about  2,000  grains  of  dissolved  matter  to  a 
gallon,  of  which  about  1,900  grains  are  common  salt, 
and  400  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  The  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  continually, 
although  imperceptibly,  increasing;  for  pure  water  is 
always  being  drawn  from  it  by  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  being  returned  to  it  by  the  rivers  charged 
with  saline  matter.  Thus  the  sea  is  the  recipient  of  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  washed  away  from  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  Up  to  1784  water  was  supposed  to  be  an 
element. 

Wa'ter,  v.  a.  To  wet;  to  irrigate;  to  overflow  or 
drench  with  water;  as,  to  water  the  soil  or  plants  grow¬ 
ing  therein. — To  furnish  with  water  for  drink;  as,  to 
water  horses  and  cattle. — To  diversity  with  lines,  or 


give  a  wavy  appearance  to,  by  the  process  of  calender¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  water  silk. 

— v.  n.  To  shed  or  diffuse  water  or  liquid  matter;  as, 
peeling  raw  onions  causes  the  eyes  to  water. —  To  get  or 
take  iu  water;  as,  the  ship  put  into  St.  Helena  to  water. 

To  make  one’s  mouth  water ,  to  excite  in  one  a  craving 
desire  tor;  to  feel  an  irresistible  longing  for,  at  the 
sigtit  of;  as,  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  is  apt  to  make 
a  hungry  fellow's  mouth  water;  —  derived  from  the 
theory  that  the  looking  at  food  tends  to  increase  the 
flow  of  saliva. 

Wa'ter-aloe, ».  (Sot.)  The  Water-soldier.  See  Stra- 
tiotes. 

Wa  ter-bearer,  n.  ( Astron .)  Same  as  Aquarius,  q.  v. 

W'a'ter-beelle,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Uyticidje. 

Wa'ter-bellows,  (-(oz,)  n.  sing. and  pi.  (Metall.)  Same 
as  Tromp,  q.  v. 

W  a'ter-bird,  n.  Any  aquatic  bird,  or  water-fowl. 

W  a  ter- boat  man,  re.  (Zodl.)  The  Boat-fly.  See 
(Estridjb. 

IVa  terborough,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  York 
co.,  86  m.  S.ii.  oi  Augusta. 

Water  borougli,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  lb  m.  K.N.E.  of  Jamestown. 

Wa'ter-brasli,  n.  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  the  result  of  a  general  functional  debility  oi  that 
organ,  by  which  the  vessels  that  should  secrete  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  throw  out  a  clear,  limpid  water;  hence  its 
medical  name  oi  pyrosis.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
usually  commence  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  either 
in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon, and  begin  witli  asense 
of  burning  heat  and  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  producing  a  sensation  as  if  the  organ  was  being 
drawn  up  to  the  spine.  To  relieve  this  sensation,  the 
patient  folds  his  arms  over  his  chest,  and  bends  the  body 
forward ;  after  a  time,  a  quantity  of  gas  collecting  iu 
the  stomach  leads  to  an  eructation,  the  patient  bring¬ 
ing  up  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  clear,  limpid  water; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid,  but  generally  insipid. 
Two  or  three  eructations,  with  a  gush  of  water  alter 
each,  concludes  the  paroxysm,  and  for  the  time  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  relieved  of  his  suffering.  Females  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  disease  than  men,  and  those  who  live  on  a 
milk  or  farinaceous  diet  more  than  those  who  partake 
of  a  good  stimulating  dietary.  IF.  if.  is  an  affection  to 
which  those  of  a  Sedentary  habit,  ami  who  eat  their 
meals  hurriedly,  without  proper  mastication,  are  liable. 

Wa'terljury,  in  Connecticut,  a  flourishing  city  of  New 
Haven  co.,  3-j  in.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  rolling-mills,  and  manufactories  of  copper,  brass, 
and  German  silverware,  photographic  apparatus,  but¬ 
tons,  pins,  porcelain  ware,  &c.  Pop.  (1897  )  30,150. 

Waterl>ury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  12  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Wa  ter-butt,  n.  A  large,  open-beaded  cask,  set  up  on 
end  to  contain  water,  particularly  rain-water. 

Wa'ter-caltrop,  n.  (Hot.)  A  name  commonly  given 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Trapa. 

W  a'ter-carriage,  (-kdr'rij,)  n.  Transportation,  con¬ 
veyance,  or  freightage  by  water,  or  the  means  of  lor. 
warding  by  water. 

Wa  ter-dock.  n.  Same  as  Clepsydra,  q.  v. 

W  a'ter-eloset,  (-klos’et,)  n.  A  small  closet  for  neces¬ 
sary  purposes,  supplied  with  water  from  a  cistern  lor  its 
cleansing;  a  privy. 

Wa  ter-cock,  n.  A  cock  through  which  water  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass.  —  A  street-plug  to  supply  water  from  the 
mains  iu  case  of  fire. 

W  a'ter-color,  (- kCil’ur ,)  n.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 
(Paint.)  A  pigment  ground  with  water  and  gum,  or  size, 
which  preserves  its  consistency  in  a  solid  cake  when 
dried,  and  can  easily  be  mixed  with  water,  by  rubbing 
it  on  a  moistened  palette  when  wanted.  (The  term  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  oil-colors,  or  oils.) 

Wa'ter-col'orisl ,  n.  A  painter  in  water-colors. 

Wa'ter-course,  n.  Any  natural  or  artificial  stream 
of  water; — especially,  a  channel  or  canal  cut  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands. 

Wa'ter-araft,  n.  A  generic  term  for  all  kinds  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  boats  plying  on  water. 

Wa  ter-crane,  n.  ( Hydraul .)  An  apparatus  for  sup¬ 
plying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to  the  tender  of  a 
locomotive  engine. 

Wa  ter-cress,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nasturtium. 

Wa  ter-crow,  n.  ( Zodl .)  Same  as  Water-ousel,  q.v. 

Wa'ter-cnre,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Hydropathy,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-doctor,  n.  (Med.)  An  IIydropathist,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-«log,  re.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water.  —  A 
small,  floating  cloud  supposed  to  indicate  rain. 

—  A  cant  colloquialism  for  a  veteran  sailor;  an  old  salt ; 
a  tar  —  A  name  given  to  various  species  of  Salamanders. 
(U.  States.) 

Wa'ter-drop,  re.  Among  jewellers,  a  rounded  pebble 
of  clear  and  limpid  colorless  topaz. 

Wa’ter-llropwort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  (Enanthe. 

Wateree',  a  river  of  S.  Carolina.  See  Catawba. 

Wa'terer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  waters. 

Wa'terfall,  n.  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  descent  of  a  body  of  water :  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract. — 
A  collection  of  false  curls  depending  from  the  back  of  a 
lady’s  coiffure. 

Water-  feat  tier,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hottonia. 

Wa'ter-flee,  n.  (Zrjol.)  See  Gyrintij/E. 

Wa'ter-llooil,  re.  An  inundation  ;  a  flood  of  water. 

Wa  terford,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  and  the 
chief  town  of  a  co.  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  on  the  river  Suir,  which  joins  the  Barrow,  and 
forms  a  bay  called  Waterford  Harbor,  62  miles  N.E.  of 
Cork.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
court-house,  exchange, and  custom-house;  besides  vari¬ 
ous  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  a  public  library 


and  museum,  <Src.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  spacious,  ana 
lias  a  fixed  light  on  Hook  Tower,  139  feet  above  the  si  a 
Manuf.  White  glass,  starch  and  blue;  also,  ship 
building. 

’Wa'terford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  New  London  co.,  3  miles  S  \\ .  of  New  Lon¬ 
don. 

Wa'terford,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  twp.  oi  Fulton 
co  .  50  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

W  aterford,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Clinton 
county. 

Waterford,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co., 
54  m.  S.W.  oi  Augusta. 

AV aterford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oakland  co. 

W  aterford,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  oi  Dakota  county,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Fari¬ 
bault. 

Waterford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-twp.  of  Camden 
county. 

Waterford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  10  miles  above 
Albany. 

Waterford,  in  Ohio,  a  p.  t.  of  Washington  co. 

Waterford,  in  Pa.,  a  post-borough  and  twp.  of  Erie 
co.,  15  m.  S.S.E.  of  Erie.— A  v.  of  Juniata  co  ,  60  m.  W. 
of  Harrisburg. — A  v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  55  in.  S.  E. 
of  Pittsburgh. 

— in  17.  a  p.  twp, of  Caledonia  co.,  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montp’l’r 

Wa'terford vi He,  in  N.  J.,  a  village  of  Camden  co. 

Wa'ter-fowl,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl. 

Wa'ter-furrow,  n.  (Agric.)  A  drain  cut  in  land  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  surplus  water. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  or  open  water  furrows. 

Wa'ter-gage,  n.  A  side-wall  or  bank  for  restraining 
a  current  or  stream  of  water. 

Wa'ter-gall,  n.  A  fissure  made  in  the  earth  by  a 
downfall  of  water. 

lVa'ter-gas.  illuminating  gas,  obtained  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water.  (See  Sec.  II.)  Steam  is  passed  over 
red-hot  coke,  the  oxygen  being  thus  absorbed.  The 
remaining  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  passed 
through  a  retort,  in  which  carbonaceous  matter  is  un¬ 
dergoing  decomposition.  Carbon  is  thereby  absorbed, 
rendering  the  gas  suitable  for  illumination.  It  is 
claimed  by  Prof.  Lowe,  who  has  great  experience  with 
this  gas,  that  it  can  be  produced  to  furnish  to  consu¬ 
mers  at  30  cts.  per  1,000  ft. 

Wa'ter-gaiige,  Ma’ter-gage.  (-gdj,)  re.,  [water 
a.nd  gauge.)  A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  height 
of  the  water  within  a  steam  boiler. 

Water-ga  vel,  n.  ( 0.  Law.)  A  gavel  or  rent  paid  for  the 
right  of  fishing  in,  or  other  use  ot.certain  waters  or  rivers. 

W  ater-germander,  ra.  (Bot.)  A  labiate  plant  of 
the  genus  Tkncrium,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-gilder,  ra.  One  who  gilds  metallic  surfaces 
by  thinly  coating  them  with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  which 
volatilizes  the  mercury. 

Water-gild  ins'.  Wash'-gnilding,  ra.  Act  or 

process  perlormed  by  a  Water-oilder,  q  v. 

W  a'ter-gruel,  n.  A  liquid  panada  lor  the  sick,  con¬ 
sisting  of  meal  boiled  in  water  to  a  thiiiuisli  consistency. 

Water-guard,  ra.  One  oi  a  body  of  river  or  harbor 
police;  a  custom-house  preventive-officer. 

Wa'ter-hairgrass,  ra.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
growing  in  moist  places. 

Wa'ler-hannner,  ra.  A  vessel  partly  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically  sealed.  When 
reversed  or  shaken,  the  water,  being  unimpeded  by  air, 
strikes  the  side  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  metal  strik¬ 
ing  against  glass. 

Wa'ter-liemlock.  ra.  (Bot.)  See  Cicuta. 

Wa'ter-lten.  re.  (Zodl.)  See  K allid.e. 

Wa  ter-horehoHinl,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Lycopus. 

Wa'teriness,  ra.  State  or  quality  of  being  watery:  — 
state  of  abounding  with  water;  moisture;  humidity. 

Wa'tering,  re.  Act  of  supplying,  or  of  sprinkling  or 
overflowing,  with  water;  act  of  furnishing  with  water 
for  drink.  —  Act  or  process  of  irrigating  land.  —  The 
process  to  which  silk  and  other  textile  fabrics  are  sub¬ 
jected,  in  order  to  make  them  exhibit  a  w  avy  lustre  and 
different  plays  of  light. 

Wa  tering-place,  ra.  A  place  where  water  may  be 
obtained,  as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  Ac.  —  A  sea-side  re¬ 
sort;  a  spa;  a  place  which  people  frequent  for  sea¬ 
bathing,  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters,  Ac. 

W  a'terisll,a.  [A.  S.  xoaterisc.)  Thin;  watery  ;  resem¬ 
bling  or  having  the  qualities  of  water;  as,  waterish  mat¬ 
ter. — Moist ;  boggy  ;  somewhat  fenny ;  as,  waterish  laud. 

Wa'terishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  waterish. 

Wa  ter-leaf,  ra.  (Bot.)  See  Hydrophyllace.e. 

Wa'ter-leg,  ra.  In  steam-boilers,  a  water  space  that 
forms  the  side  of  a  fire-box. 

Wa'ter-lemon,  ra.  (Bot.)  See  Passiflora. 

Wa'terless,  a.  Destitute  of  water. 

Wa'ter-level,  ra.  The  level  formed  by  the  surface  of 
water  in  a  quiescent  state.  —  A  levelling  instrument  in 
which  water  is  employed  instead  of  mercury  or  spirits 
of  wine. 

Wa'ter-lily,  ra.  (Bot.)  See  Nymphala. 

Wa'ter-line.  ra.  ( Shipbuilding .)  The  boundary  of  any 
section  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  line  of  flotation.  The  uppermost  one  is  called 
the  load  water-line ;  the  lowest  the  light  water-line. 

Wa'ter-logged,  (-logd,)  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  ship  when  a  quantity  of  water  having  been 
received  into  the  hold  by  leaking,  Ac.,  she  has  lost  her 
buoyancy,  and  yields  to  the  effect  of  every  wave  passing 
over  the  deck. 

W’a'terloo,  a  village  of  Belgium,  10  m.  from  Brussels, 
near  which  was  fought,  June  18,  1815,  a  memorable  bats 
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tie  between  tlie  allied  English  and  German  troops  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter. 

Waterloo',  in  Illinois ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  22  m 
S.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (18117)  2,215. 

Waterloo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  De  Kalb  co.,  6 
m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Con- 
nersville. 

Waterloo,  in  Iou-a+n  township  of  Allomakee  co. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  93  m.  W.  of 
Dubuque.  Pop.  (1895)  8,490. 

Waterloo,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of  Lyon 
co.,  about  16  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Emporia. 

"Waterloo,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jackson  co.,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Waterloo,  in  Missouri,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Clark 
co.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

Waterloo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Seneca  co.,  20  m.  W.  of  Auburn. 

W aterloo.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill .  of  Franklin  co.,  58 
in.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. — A  post-vill.  of  Juniata  co.,  69 
m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. — A  vill.  of  Yenango  co. 

Waterloo,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Lau¬ 
rens  dist.,  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Waterloo,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  W.  central  co.,  tra¬ 
versed  by  Grand  River ;  area,  513  sq.  m.  Cap.  Berlin. 
Pop.  40,251. — A  post-vill.  of  same  co. 

Waterloo,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Athens  co. 

Waterloo,  in  IFtsconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  county. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  county,  20 
m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

W  a'terinail,  n.  A  boatman  ;  a  ferryman ;  a  man  who 
manages  water-craft,  or  one  who  plies  for  hire  on  rivers. 

Water- ill  ark ,  n.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  water, 
indicating  the  height  of  a  flood,  or  the  tide. —  The  letter 
or  ornament  adopted  by  a  paper-maker  to  distinguish  his 
manufacture,  which  is  thinner  and  more  transparent 
than  the  rest  of  the  sheet  in  the  place  where  it  occurs. 

Wa'ter-inelon,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Cucumis. 

Wa'ter-meter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  a  boiler. — A  con¬ 
trivance  for  measuring  the  supply  of  water  to  a  house 
or  other  building,  or  to  works,  as  from  a  street  main. 

Wa'ter-mill,  re.  A  mill  whose  machinery  is  worked  by 
water-power,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  wind -  or 
steam-mill. 

Wa'ter-mole,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Shrew-mole.  See  Mole. 

lVa'ter-iiyinpIl,  (-nimf,)  n.  A  naiad. 

IVa  ter-ousel,  (do'zl.)  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  Cinclus  aquat- 
icus,  a  European  bird  of  the  Thrush  family,  generally 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  pure  white.  It  frequents  clear,  pebbly  streams 
and  lakes,  feeding  chiefly  on  molluscs,  and  on  aquatic 
insects  and  their  larvae,  which  itseeks  even  under  water, 
diving  with  great  facility,  and  moving  about  for  a  short 
time  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  carries  its  rather 
short  tail  elevated  after  the  manner  of  wrens,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  its  frequent  becks,  or  dipping  of  the 
head,  accompanied  with  an  upward  jerking  of  the  tail. 

Wa'ter-|M‘|»|»er,  re.  (Bat.)  See  Elatinaceas. 

Wa'ter-|>impernel,  n.  (Bot.)  See  S.amolus. 

W'a'ter-|»i  teller,  w.  {Bot.)  See  Sakraceniace,®. 

Wa'ter-plitii taiii.  re.  (Bot.)  See  Alisma. 

Mater-power,  re.  Water  employed  as  a  motive 
power  in  machinery. — A  source  of  power  from  water,  as 
for  the  driving  of  machinery.  See  Water-wheel. 

Wa'ter-pox.  re.  (Med.)  A  variety  of  Chicken-pox,  q.v. 

Water  proof,  a.  Proof  against,  or  impervious  to, 
water;  so  firm  and  compact  of  texture  as  not  to  admit 
water.  See  India-rubber. 

Wa'ter-qualm,(-Iwauwi,)R.  (Med.)  See  Water-brash. 

M  a  ter-ram,  re.  Same  as  Hydraulic  Ram,  q.  v. 

M’a'ter-rat,  re.  (Zool.)  The  Musk-rat.  See  Fiber. — A 
river-pirate :  a  thiefon  the  water; — sometimes,  a  wrecker. 

Wa'ter-rate,  re.  A  rate  levied  as  payment  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water. 

Wa'ter-rice,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Zizania. 

"Wa  ter-rot,  v.  a.  To  rot  by  steeping  in  water;  as,  to 
water-rot  hemp. 

Wa'ter-sail,  re.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail  spread  occa¬ 
sionally  under  the  lower  studding-sail  or  driving-boom, 
during  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea. 

Wa'ter-sappliire,  (-sd/'ir,)  n.  (Min.)  A  very  pale- 
blue  kind  of  Oriental  sapphire. 

Wa'terscape,  re.  A  term  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used 
to  denote  a  sea-view,  in  contradistinction  to  a  landscape. 

Wa'ter-screw,  re.  A  screw-propeller,  (r.) 

Wa'terslietl,  re.  [Ger.  wasserscheide,  water-parting.] 
(Phys.  Geog.)  A  range  of  high  land  intersecting  the 
basins  of  two  rivers,  and  emptying  its  waters  into  them 
on  either  side. 

Wa'ter-shoot,  re.  A  trough  or  wooden  channel  for 
discharging  water. 

Ma  ter-snake,  re.  (Zoiil.)  See  IIybrophid.e. 

Wa'ter-sol«lier,  (-sdl'jer,)  re.  (Bot.)  See  Stratiotes. 

Wa'fer  Street,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
45  m.  N  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Mater  Street,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wa'ter-table,  re.  (Arch.)  A  projection  or  horizontal 
set-off  in  a  wall,  so  placed  as  to  throw  off  the  water 
from  the  building. 

—  In  steam-boilers,  a  thin  space  for  water,  connecting 
with  the  other  water-chambers,  and  inclosed  by  stayed 
plates,  to  torm  a  portion  of  the  heating  surface;  other¬ 
wise  known  as  water-bridge. 

Wa'ter-tap,  n.  A  tap  or  cock  for  drawing  off  water. 

Wa'ter-tijfllt,  (  tit,)  a.  So  tight  as  to  retain,  or  not 
to  admit,  water;  not  leaky;  as,  a  water-tight  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  ship. 


Wa'terspotit,  re.  ( Meteor ol )  A  phenomenon  which,! 
in  its  general  appearance,  may  be  described  as  follows: 
From  a  dense  cloud,  a  conical  pillar,  which  appears  to 
consist  of  con¬ 
densed  vapor,  is 
seen  to  descend, 
with  the  apex 
downward.  When 
over  thesea,  there 
are  usually  two 
cones :  one  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the 
cloud,  and  the 
other  from  the 
water  below  it. 

These  sometimes 
unite,  and  the 
junction  has  been 
observed  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a 
flash  of  lightning; 
but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  dis¬ 
perse  betore  the 
junction  is  effect¬ 
ed.  In  calm 
weather,  the  col- 
u  m  n  maintains 
its  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  while  carried 
along  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  but  when 
acted  on  by  the 
wind,  it  becomes 
oblique  to  the  hor¬ 
izon.  The  causes  Pig.  2602.  —  a  waterspout 
of  this  meteor  are 

very  imperfectly  known.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  a  whirlwind  of  extreme  intensity,  while 
others  ascribe  it  to  an  electric  origin.  It  occurs  for  the 
most  part  at  sea,  but  sometimes  also  on  shore,  though 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  water. 

M  a'ter-tliief,  re.  A  pirate;  a  water-rat;  a  wrecker. 

Watertown,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Litchfield  county,  30  miles  west-south-west  of 
Hartford. 

Watertown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co..  8  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Watertown,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. — A 
post-twp.  of  Tuscola  co. 

Watertown,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Carver  co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.  of  Minneapolis. 

M'atertown,  in  New  York,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  on  the  Black  river,  86  m.  N.W.  of  Utica,  and 
182  from  Albany.  It  has  an  academy,  and  several  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  banks.  There  are,  in  the  city,  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  flour,  paper,  iron 
castings,  machinery,  leather,  agricultural  implements, 
lead-pipe,  sash  and  blinds,  and  furniture.  An  ice-cave, 
near  Whittlesey’s  Point,  extends  under  a  part  of  the 
city.  Pop.  (1897)  17,150. 

M'atertown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

M'atertown,  in  Vermont,  a  town  of  Caledonia 
county. 

M’alerton  n.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  city  of  Jefferson  co.,  4(1  m.  N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop. 
(1895)  9,922. 

W  a'lor-trinik,  re.  A  deal  trough,  or  cistern  lined 
with  lead,  to  contain  water. 

Wa'tervale.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

Ma'terville,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Marshall 
county. 

Waterville,  in  Maine,  a  thriving  manufacturing  city 
of  Kennebec  co.,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Ticonic  Falls.  Around 
the  Falls  are  clustered  saw-mills,  plough,  axe,  hoe,  and 
scythe  factories,  machine-shops,  tanneries,  &c.  IK.  has 
a  Baptist  college,  with  a  library  of  15,500  vols.,  an  acad¬ 
emy,  &c. 

Waterville,  in  Minnesota, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Faribault. 

Waterville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

Waterville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  townbhip  of 
Lucas  co. 

Waterville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Delaware 
co.,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Media. 

Waterville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Waterville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Pepin 
county. 

Wa'ter-violet,  re.  (Bot.)  The  Water-feather.  See 
Hottonia. 

Watervliet,  (wa' ter-vle-et, )in  Michigan,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Berrien  co. 

Wa'tervliet,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Albany 
co.,  containing  the  city  of  Cahoes. 

Wa  terway  *,  re.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  Strong  pieces 
of  planking  which  extend  around  a  ship  at  the  junction 
of  the  decks  with  the  sides,  to  prevent  the  water  enter¬ 
ing  between  the  edge  of  the  deck  and  the  ship’s  sides; 
and  also  to  counteract  any  tendency  in  the  beams  to  slip 
upwards. 

M'a'ter-wings,  re. pi.  (Arch.)  Wal Is  erected  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  next  to  bridges,  to  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  from  the  action  of  the  current. 

W  a' ter- work*,  (-wurks,)  re.  pi.  Hydraulic  works  and 
machines  erected  or  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing,  retaining,  conducting,  or  distributing  water  ;  or. 


contrivances  for  obtaining  motive  power  from  falls  or 
currents  of  water. 

Wa'ter-wlieel,  re.  ( Hydraul.)  When  water  is  con¬ 
tinuously  flowing  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  motive 
power.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  water-wheels; 
that  is,  wheels  provided 
with  buckets  or  float- 
boards  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  on  which  the  water 
acts  either  by  pressure  or 
by  impact. — Water-wheels 
turn  in  a  vertical  plane 
round  an  horizontal  axis, 
and  are  of  three  principal 
kinds,  undershot,  overshot, 
and  breast. —  In  undershot 
wheels  (2,  Fig.  2603)  the 
float-boards  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  wheel.  The 
lowest  float-boards  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water, 
which  flows  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  dependingon  the  height 
of  the  fall.  Such  wheels 
are  applicable  where  the 
quantity  of  water  is  great, 
but  the  fall  inconsiderable. 

— Overshot  wheels  (1,  Fig. 

2603)  are  used  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  which 
has  a  high  fall,  as  with 
small  mountain  streams. 

On  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  there  are  buck¬ 
ets  of  a  peculiar  shape. 

The  water  falls  into  the 
buckets  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  wheel,  which  is  thus  Pig.  2603.  —  WATER-WHEELS, 
moved  by  the  weight  of 

the  water,  and  as  each  bucket  arrives  at  the  lowest  point 
of  revolution  it  discharges  all  the  water,  and  ascends 
empty. — In  breast  wheels,  (3,  Fig.  2603,)  water  acts  both 
by  its  weight  and  its  momentum. — A  turbine  is  an  hori¬ 
zontal  water-wheel  with  a  vertical  axis, receiving  and  dis¬ 
charging  water  in  all  directions  round  that  axis.  It  is 
driven  partly  by  the  weight  of  water  and  partly  by  the  im¬ 
pulse,  and  has  a  certain  velocity  of  maximum  effect,  bear¬ 
ing  a  ratio  to  the  fall  of  water  which  depends  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  turbine,  and  which  is,  in  general,  about 
half  the  velocity  at  which  the  turbine  would  revolve  if 
unloaded.  Turbines  have  the  advantageof  being  ofsmall 
bulk  for  their  power,  and  equally  efficient  for  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  lowest  falls. 

M’a'tery,  a.  [A.  S.  waterig.]  Resembling  water ;  having 
tenuity  or  transparency,  as  a  liquid. — Hence, full  of  taste¬ 
less  fluid  ;  insipid  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  tvatery  potatoes. — M’et; 
abounding  with  water;  ns,  watery  eyes. —  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of  water ;  as.  Ocean's  watery  kingdom. 

Wat/ford,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  15  m.  N.W. 
of  London.  Manuf.  Straw-plait,  and  matting.  Pip.  7,418. 

Wat'kinsville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Clarke  co.,  64  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. — A  village  and 
township  of  Coffee  co. 

Wat'linjf's  Island,  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  18  m.  long,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador; 
Lat.  23°  56'  7"  N.,  Lon.  74°  28'  W. 

Watonwan,  a  river  of  Minnesota,  rises  in  Cotton  wood 
co.,  and  flows  into  Blue  Earth  River,  abt.  Lat.  44°  N., 
Lon.,  94°  12'  W.,  after  an  E.  course  of  80  m. — A  S.  co. ; 
area,  432  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Watonwan  and  Perch.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  St.  James.  Pop. 
(1895)  10,262. — A  village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Mankato. 

Watse'ka,  or  Wataska,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  the  cap. 
ot  Iroquois  co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,430. 

Wat'son,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  coun¬ 
ty. 

Watson,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  coun¬ 
ty- 

Watson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

Wat'son  town,  in  Pa.,  a  post-borough  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  18  m.  above  Sunbur.v. 

Wat'soilville,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Santa 
Cruz  co.,  40  m.  S.  of  San  Jose. 

Watt,  James,  (wot,)  an  eminent  Scottish  engineer,  to 
whose  great  skill  and  original  genius  we  owe  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  steam-engine,  b.  at  Greenocl*,  1736. 
Under  his  father  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument-making,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  set 
out  for  London  to  acquire  a  further  insight  into  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  here  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  settled  at  Glasgow,  where,  after  twenty  years  of 
enlightened  activity,  he  brought  to  perfection  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  has  immortalized  his  name,  (see  Steam- 
engine.)  D.  1819.  Watt  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  correspondent  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  asso- 
ciates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  A  statue  to 
his  memory  was  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1824. 
Statues  to  his  honor  have  likewise  been  erected  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 

W'atteau,  Antoine,  (wat-to',)  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Valenciennes,  1684.  He  went  to  Paris  as  a  journeyman 
house-painter,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  a  painting  known 
as  -4  Journey  to  Cytherea.  He  left  563  works  almost  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  class  of  fetes  champetres,  representations  of  an 
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ideal  rural  life.  The  fashion  which  he  Bet  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  French  art.  D.  1721. 

(wdt'tl,)  n.  [A.  S.  watel,  a  hurdle,  a  covering.] 
A  twig;  a  wand;  a  flexible  rod;  —  hence,  a  fence  or 
hurdle  made  of  such  rods. — A  rod  fixed  on  a  roof  to  sup¬ 
port  the  thatch. — The  barbs,  or  loose,  red,  fleshy  excres¬ 
cences,  growing  under  the  throat  of  acock  or  turkey,  or 
a  like  substance  on  a  fish  ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  ;  as,  the  wattles  of  a  barbel.  — The  astringent  bark 
of  an  Australian  tree  of  the  genus  Acacia  (or  Mimosa), 
used  by  tanners,  —  Killed  also  wattle-bark;  also,  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

-v.  a.  To  bind  with  twigs.— To  twist,  plat,  or  interweave, 
as  twigs,  one  with  another,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  net¬ 
work  ;  as,  a  wattled  hedge.  —  To  form  of  twigs  inter¬ 
laced  :  as.  a  wattled  sheep-pen. 

W  at'tle-bird,  n.  ( Zoijl .)  See  Anthocha:ra. 

Wat'tling,  n.  Act  of  interweaving  or  platting  with 
twigs  ;  also,  the  platting  itself ;  as,  a  wattling  of  canes. 

'Watts,  Isaac,  (wots,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  b. 

’  in  Southampton,  1673,  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  assistant 
minister  to  the  Independent  congregation  in  Mark  bane, 
London.  His  principal  works  were,  A  Treatise  on  Logic ; 
an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind ;  Introduction 
to  Astronomy  and  Geography,  Hymns,  and  a  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  usually  sung  in  dissenting  con¬ 
gregations;  besides  Poems,  chiefly  religious.  I).  1718. 

Watts'burjj,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Erie 
co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

W  a n'bec k ,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Pepin  co., 
12  m.  N.K.  of  Pepin. 

Wanollt,  Waiiifht,  (wawt,)  n.  [Scot.;  A.  S.  veaht.} 
A  deep  draught  or  potation  of  liquor. 

W  ancon  du.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lake  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Wau'kaii.in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago 
co.,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

W’aukec'lion,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Shawanaw 
co. 

IV  alike'  gan  (formerly  Littlf.fort),  in  Illinois,  a  city' 
and  township,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  35 
m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  8,515. 

W  till  koslia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Burk,  and  Pishtaka  or  Fox  river.  Sm/ace,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Waukesha.  Pop.  (1895) 
36,562. — A  fine  town  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  60  m.  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1897)  7, 600. 

Wau'kon,  or  VVtuvkoil.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Allamakee  co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Deconih.  Pop.  (1895  )  2,916. 

Waul,  v.  n.  To  miaul;  to  make  a  shrill  cry,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  cat;  as,  a  wauling  infant. 

W  uunian'da.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo 
co.,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  Alma. 

Waupao'a.  a  river  of  IFiscoiwin,  enters  Wolf  river 
from  Waupaca  co. — A  N.E.  co. ;  area,  756  sq.  in.  Hirers. 
Wolf,  Little  Wolf,  and  Waupaca.  Pop.  (1895)  30,793. — 
A  city  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,50  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  (1895)  2,823. 

Wail  jion'see,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Grundy  co. 

Willi 'flu  n,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Dodge  cos.,  on  C.,  M.  Jt  St.  P.  K.R.,  19  in.  S.W.  of  Fond 
du  Lac.  Pop.  (1895)  3,216. 

Wail' *ill ll.  or  Wassail  ,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of 
Marathon  co.,  175  in.  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1895)  11,013. 

W  illl'seoil.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fulton  co., 
30  m.  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Waiisha'  ra,  in  Wisconsin,  a  central  co.;  area,  645  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Pine  and  Mecau;  also.  Willow  creek.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wautoma.  Pop.  (1895 )  15,355.  ] 

Wa  ii  t  o'ma.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  twp..  cap.  of 
Waushara  co.,  75  in.  N.  of  Madison. 

Wau  wato'sa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Milwaukee  co..  5  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Wauze'ka,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  17  m.  E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

W  live,  n.  [A.  S.  wsegf]  The  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  above  and 
below  the  natural  level.  When  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
is  unequally  pressed,  the  columns  which  sustain  the 
greatest  pressure  are  shortened,  and  sink  below  the 
original  level ;  and  the  contiguous  columns,  being 
affected  by  the  same  pressure,  will  be  lengthened  and 
rise  above  that  level.  But  as  the  elevation  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  hydraulic  pressure,  the  lengthened  columns 
again  fall,  and  acquiring  in  the  fall  a  velocity  due  to 
the  height,  descend  below  the  original  level,  communi¬ 
cating  in  their  turn  a  pressure  to  those  which  are  adja- 
t  cent  to  them.  In  this  manner  a  reciprocating  motion 
is  produced,  the  particles  to  which  the  primitive  impulse 
was  communicated  being  alternately  the  lowest  and  the 
highest;  the  result  is  a  series  of  ridges  and  hollows 
called  waves  or  undulations.  In  passing  from  the 
columns  which  are  shortened  to  those  which  are 
lengthened,  and  back  again  to  those  to  which  they 
origiually  belonged,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  acquire 
both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  motion;  but  while  the 
depth  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  oscillations  to  proceed 
unimpeded,  no  progressive  motion  takes  place,  each 
column  being  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  columns.  If,  however,  free  oscillation  be 
prevented  (as  by  the  shelving  of  the  shore,  or  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  rock),  the  columns  in  thedeep  water  are 
not  balanced  by  those  in  the  shallower,  and  thus  they 
acquire  a  progressive  motion  towards  the  latter,  or  form 
breakers.  For  this  reason,  waves  always  break  against  the 
shore,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  Tide. 

— Unevenness;  inequality  of  surface:  as,  the  waves  of  a 
prism.  (Newton.) — The  line  or  streak  of  lustre  on  cloth 
watered  and  calendered.  —  Any  undulating  or  waving 
motion;  as,  a  wave  of  the  hand. 


Earth  wave,  an  undulation  of  the  earth  during  an  | 
earthquake.  —  Waves  of  sound,  undulations  propagated 
to  the  ear  and  producing  sound. 

Wave,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wagian .]  To  move  as  a  wave,  or  to 
move  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down ;  to  undulate ;  to  float ; 
as,  a  flag  waving  in  the  wind.  —  To  be  moved,  as  a  sig¬ 
nal;  as,  he  waves  his  hand.  —  To  be  in  an  unsettled 
state;  to  fluctuate;  to  waver ;  to  vacillate. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  into  waves,  or  inequalities  of  surface;  to 
give  an  undulating  form  of  surface  to. —  To  brandish  ; 
to  waft ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  as,  “  They 
waved  on  high  their  reeking  swords.”  (Chapman).  —  To 
beckon  ;  to  signal  or  direct  by  a  waft  or  waving  motion. 

Wave,  v.  a.  Same  as  Waive,  q.  v. 

W  avert,  p.  a.  Variegated  in  lustre ;  exhibiting  a  wave- 1 
like  form  or  outline;  undulating;  as,  a  waved  edge,  a 
waved  ribbon. 

(Her.)  Noting  an  indented  outline  representing 
honors  originally  acquired  at  sea. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Alternately  convex  and  concave. 

Wave'less,  a.  Free  from  waves. 

Wave'lanrt.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Montgomery 
co.,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Crawfordsville. 

Wave'-line,  n.  (Geol.)  The  faint  outline  left  by  a 
wave  or  wavelet,  where  it  dies  out  on  a  beach. 

Wa'vellite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  found  generally  in  small  crystals  forming 
hemispherical  or  globular  concretions  with  a  radiated 
structure. 

Wa  ve'-loaf,  n.  A  loaf  of  bread  used  as  a  wave-offering. 

Wave'-offering",  n.  In  the  Jewish  ceremonial  wor¬ 
ship,  an  offering  (generally  a  loaf  of  bread)  made  by 
waving  it  toward  the  four  cardinal  points. 

Wa'ver,  V.  n.  To  wave;  to  play  or  move  to  and  fro; 
to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  hence,  to  reel ;  to  tot¬ 
ter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling;  as,  a  wavering  gait. — 
To  fluctuate;  to  vacillate ;  to  be  unsettled  in  opinion  ; 
to  be  undetermined  ;  as,  to  waver  in  one’s  choice. 

W  a'verer,  n.  One  who  wavers;  one  who  is  unsettled 
or  undetermined  in  doctrine,  will,  or  opinion. 

Wa'veringly,  adv.  In  a  doubtful,  fluctuating  manner. 

Wa’verley  Novels,  n.  pi.  (Lit.)  The  generic  name 
given  to  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — from  Waverley, 
the  title  of  the  first  of  the  collection. 

W  averly,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Morgan 
co.,  about  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Waverly,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Bremer  co.,  115  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  (1895)  2.916. 

Waverly,  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  township  of  Van 
Buren  co. 

W  averly,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Lafayette  co; — 
in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  17  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Elmira; — in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  61 
m.  S.  of  Columbus  ; — in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Bradford  co. 
The  revised  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  completed  iu  1878,  divided  the 
village  of  IP.  unequally  between  these  two  States. — A 
post-borough  of  Lackawanna  co. 

Waverly,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hum¬ 
phreys  co.,  66  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Wa'ving,n.  Actof  moving  or  playing  loosely,  as  a  wave 

Wavre,  (vah'vr.)n  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant, 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Manuf.  Hats,  leather,  and  cot¬ 
ton  yarn.  Pop.  5,830. 

Wa  v'y.  a.  Full  of  waves ;  rising  or  swelling  in  waves ; 
as,  Ocean’s  wavy  breast.  (Dryden.) — Undulating;  play¬ 
ing  loosely  to  and  fro ;  as,  “  Sheaves  of  rye  grow  wavy 
on  the  tilth.” — Philips. 

(Bot.)  Waved;  undulating  on  the  surface  or  on  the 
border. 

W  aiva'ka,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  20 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Goshea 

W  a'lvarsiilg,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ulster 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  10,000. 

W  ax,  (waks,)  n.  [A.  S.  wcexf]  (Chen i.)  A  name  applied 
to  several  substances  of  very  different  composition  and 
origin.  Thus,  we  have  the  true  vegetable  wax  or  tallow 
from  the  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  so-called  Chinese  vege¬ 
table  wax,  which  is  the  secretion  from  an  insect  (a  coc¬ 
cus),  resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance,  and  ordinary 
bees’-wax,  a  true  animal  secretion,  formed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  honey-bee.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
bee  collected  the  wax  ready  formed  from  the  plants  on 
which  it  alighted;  but  the  experiments  of  Dumas  and 
others  fully  prove  that  it  can  secrete  it  when  fed  on 
sugar  alone.  Wax  has  been  used  as  a  candle  material 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is,  when  first  collected,  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  color;  it  consequently  has  to 
be  bleached  before  use.  This  is  effected  by  first  melting 
the  wax  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
facilitates  the  separation  of  certain  of  the  impurities 
which  subside  in  the  acidulated  water.  So  soon  as  by 
subsidence  the  wax  is  bright,  it  is  cut  up  into  ribbons 
and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  for  several 
days;  after  which  it  is  once  more  melted,  cut  into  rib¬ 
bons,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Should  it  still  have  a 
yellow  tinge,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  process  again. 
The  wax  is  not  only  whitened  in  the  bleaching  process 
but  hardened.  Although  candle-making  has  reached 
such  perfection,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  stearic  and  paraffin  and  spermaceti  candles  at 
present  in  use.  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  pure  wax- 
candle  in  beauty,  luminosity,  hardness,  and  high  fusing- 
point.  Wax  does  not  mould  well ;  wax-candles  are  con¬ 
sequently  made  by  dipping  and  rolling  on  a  smooth 
marble  slab.  The  true  nature  of  wax  was  long  unknown  ; 
but  the  investigations  of  Brodie  have  explained  its  com¬ 
position  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  By  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  a  substance  known  as  ungricin  sepa¬ 
rates  ;  as  the  alcohol  cools,  ceric  or  cerotic  acid  crystal¬ 
lizes  out,  leaving  cerolein  in  solution.  Wax  is  a  very! 


interesting  material,  from  the  number  of  valuable 
substances  that  may  be  formed  from  it.  Yellow  wax 
may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  for  candles,  in  consequence  of  a  chlorine  com¬ 
pound  being  formed,  which,  on  burning,  gives  off  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  in  investigating  this  pro¬ 
cess  that  Gay-Lussac  discovered  the  process  of  substitu¬ 
tion.  See  Ceroplastic. 

— A  thick,  sticky  substance  excreted  by  the  ear.  (See 
Ceramen.)  —  A  tenacious  substance  used  in  sealing  let¬ 
ters.  (See  Sealing-wax.) — A  thick,  resinous,  wax-like 
substance  used  by  shoemakers  for  rubbing  their  thread. 

Mineral-wax.  (Min.)  See  Ozocerite. 

— v.  a.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax;  us,  to  wax  a  thread, 
to  wax  a  mahogany  table. 

— 1\  n.  [A.  S.  waxan.)  To  grow  ;  to  increase  in  size ;  to 
become  larger  or  fuller;  — antithetical  to  wane  ;  as,  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon.  ( Hakewill .)  —  To  be¬ 
come;  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  as,  to  wax 
strong,  to  wax  rich,  to  wax  worse  and  worse,  &c. 

Waxing  kernels.  (Med.)  Smali  tumors  formed  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in  the 
groins  of  children; — popularly  so  called,becansesupposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  body. 

IVaxaliaeh'ie,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Ellis  co.,  190  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Wax'-lterry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Myricaceal 

Wax'-eandle,  w.  See  Candle. 

Wax'-eliandler.  n.  A  maker  of  wax-candles. 

Wax'-cloth,  Wax'eil-clotBi,  n.  Cloth  covered 
with  a  coating  of  wax,  commonly  ornamented  with  some 
figured  pattern,  and  used  as  covers  to  tables,  pianos, 
side-boards,  &c. 

IVax'etl-eml,  Wax'-enrt,  n.  A  thread  pointed  with 
a  bristle  and  covered  with  shoemaker's-wax,  used  iu 
sewing  leather,  as  for  boots,  shoes,  and  the  like. 

Waxen,  (wdks'n,)  a.  Made  of  wax;  as,  waxen  wings. 
— Wax-like ;  having  the  characteristic  quality  of  wax ; 
—  hence,  soft;  yielding;  ductile;  pliant.  —  Coated  or 
covered  with  wax ;  as,  a  waxen  thread. 

Wax’flower,  flustered.  The  Madagascar  jasmine. 

W  ax'iness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  waxy. 

Wax'-Iigbt.  (-lit,)  n.  A  caudle  or  taper  of  wax. 

Wax'-niodelling,  n.  Art  of  forming  models  and 
figures  in  wax. 

Wax'-my  rt  le,  (-m(r'tl,)  n.  See  Myricace.e. 

Wax -painting,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  See  Encaustic. 

Wax'-palm,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ceroxylon. 

Wax'-paper.  n.  Paper  prepared  with  a  coating  of 
white  wax  and  other  ingredients. 

W’ax'-iving,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ampelid,®. 

Wax'-work,  (-wurk,)n.  Preparations  in  wax  of  fruits, 
flowers,  &c. ;  figures  formed  of  wax  in  imitation  of  real 
beings;  also,  anatomical  representations  formed  in  wax. 

(Bot.)  Celastrus  scandens.  See  Celastrace.-e. 

W'ax'-worker,  (wurk'er,)  n.  A  worker  in  wax;  a 
modeller  of  waxen  figures.  —  A  bee  that  produces  wax. 

Wax  y,  a.  Soft  like  wax ;  resembling  wax  ;  viscid  ;  ad¬ 
hesive;  hence,  yielding ;  pliable  ;  plastic. 

Way.  n.  [A.  S.  weg\  Lat.  via,  away.]  That  along  which 
anything  is  carried  or  conveyed;  a  highway,  road,  lane, 
or  path  of  any  kind  ;  a  street ;  any  place  for  the  passing 
of  men,  cattle,  and  other  animals. — A  moving ;  passage ; 
transit ;  travel ;  journey ;  progression 

“  Which  way  shall  we  go  up?"  —  2  Kings  iii.  8. 

Length  of  space;  distance;  as,  he  has  travelled  a  long 
way.  —  Direction  of  motion. or  progression;  course  of 
travel;  tendency  of  action  or  advance;  as,  I  did  not 
notice  which  way  she  took. — Manner  or  method  of  doing 
anything;  means  of  accomplishment;  scheme  of  man¬ 
agement  or  execution  ;  device ;  as,  there  are  two  ways 
of  doing  a  thing  —  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way.— 
Manner  of  thinking  or  behavior;  style  ;  mode;  method  ; 
fashion;  as,  he  has  a  quaint  way  of  expressing  himself. 
— Manner  of  practice;  method  or  plan  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct;  process  of  things,  good  or  bad  ;  mode  of  dealing ; 
regular  plan  or  course  of  action  ;  as,  some  men  are  odd 
aud  singular  in  their  ways. — General  scheme  of  action 
or  conduct;  determined  course  or  tendency;  as,  he  is 
resolved  to  have  his  own  way. 

(Law.)  Either  the  right  which  one  or  more  persons 
have  passing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over 
which  sucli  right  is  exercisable.  Ways  are  of  various 
kinds;  as  a  foot-way,  for  persons  passing  on  foot  only  ; 
a  horse-way,  for  persons  passing  on  horseback;  a  drift¬ 
way,  for  driving  cattle  ;  a  carriage-way,  for  driving  car¬ 
riages  and  other  vehicles.  All  these  may  be  either 
public  or  private  ways,  the  former  open  to  all,  the  latter 
only  to  particular  persons  or  classes  of  persons.  A 
private  right  of  way  may  be  grounded  on  a  special  per¬ 
mission,  as  where  the  owner  of  the  land  grants  to  an¬ 
other  the  liberty  of  passing  over  liis  land;  in  which  case 
it  is  confined  to  the  grantee  alone,  and  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  or  conveyed  to  another.  It  may  also  be  to  the 
grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  being  owners  of  sucii  a 
house  or  close;  in  which  case  the  right  passes  with  the 
ownership  of  such  property.  The  granter  may  also  im¬ 
pose  such  restrictions  upon  his  grant  as  he  thinks 
proper.  A  private  right  of  way  may  be  also  constituted 
by  prescription,  as  where  all  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  such  a  farm,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  hamlet, 
have  from  time  immemorial  used  to  cross  such  ground, 
such  usages  supposing  an  original  grant.  Twenty  years’ 
occupation  of  land,  adverse  to  a  right  of  way  and  incon¬ 
sistent  therewith,  bars  the  right. 

(Naut.)  The  progress  or  motion  of  a  vessel  through 
the  water ;  — as,  the  ship  makes  good  way. 

(Mech.)  The  side  of  a  planer. 

By  the  way,  apropos  ;  in  passing  ;  aside,  as  a  thing  dis¬ 
sociated  from,  but  having  a  certain  relevancy  to,  the 
main  subject ;  as,  a  remark  made  by  the  way.  —  By  way 
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•f,  as  beina:  as  for  the  purpose  of;  as,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.-  Aalf-wuy,  so  as  to  be  half  finished  or  arrived 
at;  as,  ha  mot  my  advances  half-way.  —  In  the.  family 
way,  with  child ;  pregnant.  (Co)l'oq.) —  In  the  way ,  so  as 
to  meet  or  fall  in  with,  obstruct,  check,  hinder,  retard, 
Ac.;  as,  he  had  a  rival  in  the  way.  —  Out  of  the  way. 
(1.)  So  as  not  to  fall  in  with,  meet,  obstruct,  hinder,  &c. 
—  (2.)  Aside ;  apart ;  out  of  the  usual  or  proper  course ; 
odd;  unusual;  singular;  wrong;  as,  an  out  of  the  way 
mode  of  doing  business.  —  To  have  way ,  or  be  under  way. 
(Naut.)  A  ship  in  progress  is  said  to  have  way  upon 
her,  or  be  under  way.  See  Headway,  Leeway,  Stern- 
way.  —  To  give  way,  to  yield ;  to  concede  in  favor  of 
another;  to  make  room  for;  as,  an  obstinate  man  is  the 
last  to  give  way.  —  ( Naut.)  To  ply  the  oars  energeti¬ 
cally  ;  as,  to  give  way  with  a  will.  —  To  go,  or  come  one’s 
way,  to  depart  or  come  along  ;  as,  he  went  his  way  re¬ 
joicing.  —  To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  to  die ;  to  yield 
up  the  breath.  —  To  make  way,  to  allow  room  to  pass; 
also,  to  make  a  vacancy;  as,  he  resigned  to  make  way 
for  an  abler  man. —  Ways  and  means,  resources;  me¬ 
thods;  facilities;  in  a  legislative  sense,  when  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  or  congressional  body  goes  into  committee  of 
the  wholehouse  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  funds  are  to  he  raised  for  the  public  expen¬ 
diture,  it  is  said  to  go  into  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Way  of  the  rounds.  ( Fortif ■)  A  space  lett  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  round  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  forti¬ 
fied  place.  (Crabb.) — Note.  Way  and  ways  are  sometimes 
used  in  phraseology  in  the  sense  of  the  terminal  syllable 
wise ;  as,  he  married  a  woman  in  no  ivays  his  equal. 

Way  a  wail or  Wawayanda,  in  New  l'ork,  a  twp. 
of  Orange  co.,  5  m.  W.  of  Goshen. 

Way'-baggage,  (bug'gaj,)  n.  The  baggage  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  by  railroad,  &c. 

Way-bill,  n.  A  list  of  passengers  travelling  by  public 
conveyance,  or  of  the  baggage  and  freightage  trans¬ 
ported  by  it. 

Way  'farer,  (-fair-,)  n.  A  traveller;  a  passenger  ;  usu¬ 
ally,  one  who  journeys  on  foot. 

Way  faring;,  ra.  Travelling;  passing;  being  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  ;  generally,  a  travel  or  journey  on  foot. 

Way 'faring;- tree,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Viburnum. 

Waygiou,  (wai'gi-ou,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  80  m.  long,  and  abt.  25  m.  broad,  separated  from 
New  Guinea  by  Dampier’s  Strait;  Lat.  0°  5'  S.,  Lon. 
130°  15'  E. 

Way'-gtoing;,  a.  Departing;  pertaining  or  having  re¬ 
ference  to  one  who  goes  away. 

Way-going  crop.  (Law.)  In  Pennsylvania,  the  right 
which,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  tenant  for  a  term 
certain  possesses,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  of 
entering  and  taking  away  the  crop  of  grain  which  he 
had  put  into  the  ground  the  preceding  fall. 

Way 'laml,  Francis,  minister  and  educator,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1796.  He  graduated  at 
Union  Uollege  in  1813,  studied  medicine,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  practitioner.  In  1816,  however,  he  entered 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  became,  in 
1821,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  ordained,  and  remained  5  years.  One  of 
his  published  sermons  of  this  period  on  the  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  had  an  extraordinary 
success,  passing  through  many  editions  in  America  and 
England.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  president  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  1827.  Dr.  W.  taught  by  lectures  in  place  of 
the  old  text-books,  and  the  public  have  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  his  efforts  within  the  college  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  works  on  Moral  Science,  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  He  proposed  a  change 
in  the  working  system  of  the  college,  by  which  single 
studies  might  be  followed  and  collegiate  honors  awai  ded 
for  a  partial  course.  In  1842,  he  stated  his  views  on 
ttiis  subject  in  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  upon  the  Col¬ 
legiate  System  of  the  United  States,  which  led  to  much 
discussion.  In  1850,  Brown  University  was  reorganized 
on  his  plan.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1855,  and  afterward  devoted  the  most  part  of 
his  time  to  religious  and  humane  labors.  Died  in  1865. 

Way'lantl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Wayland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Al¬ 
legan  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

W'ay'laml,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Steuben  co.,  con¬ 
taining  the  post-vill.  of  Wavlund  dept.;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

W  ay 'lay,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  waylaid.)  To  lay  one’s 
self  in  the  way  of;  to  watch  insidiously  in  the  way.  with 
a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for;  to  beset 
in  ambush;  as,  the  party  was  waylaid  by  brigands. 

Way'Iayer,  n.  One  who  waylays,  or  lies  in  ambush 
for  another. 

Way'less,  a.  Without  a  road  or  path ;  trackless. 

Way'-marfc,  n.  A  land-mark  ;  a  guide-post. 

W  ay'mart,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.W.  of  llonesdale. 

Wayne,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Altamaha  and  Santilla.  Surface,  undulating,  and  in 
part  covered  with  forest ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Jesup.  Pop. 
(1897)  8,150. 

W  ay  no.  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Little  Wabash  and  Skillet  Fork;  also,  Elm  creek. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fairfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
25,460. 

- — A  post-township  of  Du  Page  co.,  35  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago. 

Wayne,  in  Indiana,  an  eastern  county,  bordering  on 
Ohio;  area,  380  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Whitewater  and 
several  of  its  branches.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  39,330. 
Also  the  name  of  16  townships,  in : — Allen  co. — Barthol¬ 


omew  county. — Fulton  county. — Hamilton  county. — 
Henry  county. — Huntingdon  county. — Jay  county 
Kosciusko  county.  —  Marion  county.  —  Montgomery 
county.— Noble  county. — Owen  county.  —  Randolph 
county. — Stark  county. — Tippecanoe  county. — Wayne 
county.  ‘ 

Way  lie,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on  Missouri; 
area,  525  sq.  til.  Rivers.  The  South  Folk  of  Chariton 
river;  also  Medicine  and  Locust  creeks.  Surface, 
undulating,  and  diversified  with  prairies  and  groves  of 
deciduous  trees;  soil,  very  fertile.  Products.  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Cap.  Corydon.  Pop.  (1*95) 
16,155. — A  post-township  of  Henry  co,  about  .1  m.  S.W. 
of  Muscatine. — A  township  of  Jones  co. — A  township 
of  Mitchell  co. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Wayne,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Doniphan  co. 

Wayne,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee; 
area,  590  sq.  m.  Rivers.  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland; 
also  Beaver  and  Otter  creeks.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Mouiicello. 
Pop.  (1897)  14,200. 

Wayne,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  12 
m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Wayne,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  lakes 
Erie  and  St.  Clair,  and  Upper  Canada;  area,  565  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Detroit,  Huron,  and  Rouge.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Detroit.  Pop.  (Is94)  292,495. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. 

Wayne,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Alabama ;  area,  775  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicka- 
sawhay  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap. 
Waynesboro.  Pop.  (1897)  10,250. 

Wayne,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  800  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Big  Black,  Castor,  and  St.  Francis.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop. 
(1897)  12,540. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

Wayne,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Passaic  co. 

Wayne,  iu  New  York,  a  N.W.  central  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario;  area,  621  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clyde  and 
Canandaigua  Outlet.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  limestone,  and  gypsum ;  also  sulphur  springs. 
Cap.  Lyons.  Pop.  (1897)  51,270. — A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Steuben  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Bath. 

Wayne,  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  615 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Neuse;  also  Coutentny  creek.  Surface, 
undulating ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Goldsborough.  Pop. 
(1897)  28,100. 

Wayne,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Chippewa  and  Muddy  Fork;  also  Killbuck  and 
Sugar  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Mines  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  opened  in  this 
county,  which  has  also  quarries  of  limestone.  Products. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  cattle,  wool,  and 
pork  are  the  staple  products.  In  1896  this  county  pro¬ 
ducer)  1.210,281  bushels  of  wheat.  1,019,683  of  oats,  and 
1,238,507  of  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Wo.ister.  Pop.  (1897) 
41,200. — Also  the  name  of  21  townships  in:  Adams 
county'. — Ashtabula  county. — Auglaize  county. — Bel¬ 
mont  county. — Butler  county. — Champaign  county. — 
Clermont  county. — Clinton  couuty. — Columbiana  coun¬ 
ty. — Darkecountv. — Fayette  county. — Jefferson  county. 
— Knox  county. — Monroe  county. — Montgomery  couu¬ 
ty. — Muskingum  county. — Noble  county. — Pickaway 
county. — Scioto  couuty. — Tuscarawas  couuty. — Warren 
county. 

Wayne,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  co.,  borderding  on  New 
York ;  area,  738  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Delaware ;  also 
Lackawaxen,  Dyberry, Starucca,and  Equinunck  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly,  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Cap. 
Houesdale.  Pop.  (1897)  32,050. — Also  the  name  of  8 
townships  in:  Armstrong  county. — Clinton  county. — 
Crawford  county.— Erie  county.  27  m.  S.S.E.  of  Erie. — 
Greene  county. — Lawrence  county. — Mifflin  county. — 
Schuylkill  county. 

Wayne,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  720  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tennessee;  also  Cy¬ 
press  and  Reinses  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Waynesboro.  Pop.  (1897)  12,400. 

Wayne,  ill  Texas,  a  village  of  Cass  co. 

Wayne,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Kentucky;  area,  445  sq.m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Sandy; 
also  Twelve-pole  creek.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Wayne.  Pop.  (1890)  18,652. 

Wayne,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. 

—A  township  aud  post-village  of  Washington  co. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  an  American  general  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  b  at  Waynesborough,  Pennsylvania,  1745, 
was  the  grandson  of 
Anthony  Wayne,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire, 

Eng.,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  squadron  of  dra¬ 
goons  under  King 
William  III.  at  the 
battle  of  the  Bovne. 

W.  was  educated  at 
the  Philad  academy, 
and  Frankli  n  procu  red 
him  the  appointment 
as  agent  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  association, 
formed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  settlement 
of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1767,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Penrose,  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and'established  him¬ 
self  on  a  farm  in  his  native  county.  At  the  outbreak 
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ef  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  a  'ogiment  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colouei,  and  sent 
to  Canada,  where  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  forces  at  Three  Rivers.  He  commanded  at  Ticou- 
deroga  until  1777,  when  he  was  made  Brigadier-general, 
and  joined  Washington  in  New  Jersey  ;  commanded  the 
rearguard  in  the  retreat  at  Brandywine;  led  the  attack 
at  Germantown ;  captured  supplies  for  the  distressed 
army  at  Valley  Forge;  distinguished  himself  at  Mon¬ 
mouth;  was  defeated  at  Paoli ;  but  achieved  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war,  in  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  July  15,  1779.  His  courage  and  skill  saved 
Lafayette  in  Virginia  in  1780;  and  he  aided  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  and  commanded  in  Georgia.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  rewarded  by  popular  enthusiasm,  aud  hav¬ 
ing  by  his  dash  aud  audacity  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
“  Mad  Anthony,”  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Wayuesbor- 
ough,  and  engaged  in  promoting  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals.  In  1792  he  commanded  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  north-western  ter¬ 
ritories,  where  he  remained  uutil  1796,  as  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner.  D.  Dec.  14,  1796,  in  the  garrison  at  Presque 
Isle,  (New  Erie). 

Wayne  Court-House,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  275  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Waynes'borough.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap. 
ot  Burke  co.,  30  in.  S.  of  Augusta. 

Way nesboroujfli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor.  of 
Franklin  co.,  57  in.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Waynesborou^'li.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Wayne  co.,  90  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Waynesborough,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of 
Augusta  co.,  108  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Waynes'bu rg1,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  12 
m.  S.E.  of  Canton. 

Waynesbnrg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co.,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Greeue  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

— A  village  of  Mifflin  co. 

Waynes'  field,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lucas  co. 

Way  nes'ville,  iu  Georgia,  a  post-village,  former  cap. 
of  Wayne  co.,  176  m.  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Waynesville,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  and  township 
of  De  Witt  co.,  12  ill.  N.W.  of  Clinton. 

Way  nesville,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Waynesville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pulaski  co.,  8U  in.  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Waynesville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Haywood  co.,  285  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Waynesville,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
37  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Wayne' town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Montgomery 
co.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Crawfordsville. 

Way '-passenger,  n.  A  passenger  taken  up  at  some 
way-side  station  or  intermediate  stopping-place. 

Way'-si«le,  re.  The  side  of  a  public  way,  road,  or  path. 

Way'-station,  (-sta'shun,)  re.  An  intermediate  station 
on  a  line  of  journey,  particularly  on  a  railroad. 

Way'ward,  a.  Bent  on  having  one’s  own  way  ;  liking 
one's  own  way;  self-willed;  froward ;  perverse;  con¬ 
trary  ;  fanciful ;  humorsotne ;  as,  a  wayward  woman,  a 
wayward  mood. 

Way -warden,  n.  The  warden,  superintendent,  or 
surveyor  of  a  road. 

Way'wardly,  ady.  In  a  wayward  or  wilful  manner. 

Way'wardness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  way¬ 
ward  ;  frowardness;  wilfulness;  perversity. 

Way'-w  iser.  (-wiper,)  re.  An  odometer  or  pedometer. 

Way'wode,  Vai'vode.  Same  as  Waiwode,  q.  v. 

W  ay'woru,  a.  Wearied  or  fagged  by  travelling. 

We.  proti. ;  pi.  of  I.  (pass,  our  or  ours  ;  obj.  us.)  [A.  S.] 
1  and  others;  —  denoting  the  person  speaking  and  an¬ 
other,  or  others,  with  him  or  her.  The  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  individually,  as  by  authors,  editors, 
&c.,  when  speaking  of  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  egotism  in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
tlie  personal  pronoun  /.  The  plural  style  is  also  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  utterances  of  kings  and  other  sovereign 
rulers. 

Wea,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  3  m.  S.  of  Lafayette. 

W  ea,  in  Kansas,  a  post-town  of  Miami  co. 

Weak,  a.  (comp,  weaker;  superl.  weakest.)  [A.  S. 
wac,  waac ;  Dan.  svag  ;  Icel.  vakr ;  Ger.  schwach.j 
Wanting  in  or  without  physical  strength  ;  as  :  (1.)  Fee¬ 
ble  ;  infirm  ;  lacking  in  vigor  or  strength  of  body  ;  frail ; 
sickly;  not  healthy;  as,  a  weak  constitution. — (2.)  Not 
able  to  bear  a  great  weight;  as, a  house  built  on  a  weak 
foundation;  a  weak  spar  ;  a  weak  rope,  &c.  —  (3.)  Not 
compact,  or  firmly  united  or  adhering;  not  with  the 
parts  strongly  put  together ;  easily  broken  or  frac¬ 
tured ;  as,  a  weak  ship  ;  a  weak  scaffolding. —  (4.)  Soft; 
pliant;  flexible;  not  stiff  or  sturdy;  as,  the  weak  stem 
of  a  plant. — (5.)  Not  able  to  resist  a  violent  or  forcible 
attack  or  onslaught;  easily  passed,  overpowered,  or 
overcome ;  as,  a  loeak  barrier ;  a  weak  fence;  a  weak  p"  ace 
in  a  line  of  fortifications,  and  the  like.  —  (6.)  Low;  fee¬ 
ble;  small;  thin;  wanting  force  of  utterance  or  vocal 
development;  as,  “A  voice  weak,  piping,  and  woman¬ 
ish.”  (Ascham.)  —  (7.)  Not  thoroughly  or  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  ingredients,  or  with  parts  that  excite 
action,  or  with  stimulating  and  nourishing  substances; 
not  of  the  customary  or  necessary  strength ;  as,  weak 
tea;  weak  grog;  a  weak  solution  of  any  fluid.  —  (8.) 
Lacking  power  or  ability  for  the  discharge  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  function  or  duty ;  as,  a  stomach  too  t veak  for  the 
digestion  of  ordinary  food.— Not  possessing,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing,  moral,  intellectual,  or  political  strength  or  vigor; 
as:  (1.)  Lacking  spirit;  feeble  of  mind  or  understanding; 
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deficient  in  foresight  or  discernment;  as,  a  weal:  mind 
and  a  captious  temper  are  usually  found  together. — (2.) 
Consequent  upon,  or  indicative  of,  lack  of  judgment, 
discernment,  or  mental  force;  injudicious;  unwise; 
foolish ;  as,  lie  is  weak  enough  to  he  ruled  hy  his  wife. — 
(3.)  Not  possessing  full  confidence  or  conviction;  unde¬ 
cided;  unconfirmed;  as,  a  person  weak  in  faith.  —  (4.) 
Unfortified;  accessible;  impressible;  vulnerable;  not 
having  the  power  to  withstand  temptation,  importunity, 
inducement,  and  the  like;  as,  weak  resolutions;  also, 
wantingin  bindingforce  or  authority  ;  infirmity;  as,  all 
of  us  have  our  weak  side.  —  (5.)  Not  having  moral  force 
or  power  to  convince ;  not  well  supported  or  fortified 
by  truth  or  reason;  unsustained;  wanting  in  demon¬ 
strative  efficacy  ;  as,  a  iveak  argument.  —  (6.)  Lacking 
in  force,  terseness,  or  aptitude  of  expression  ;  wanting 
in  point  or  applicability;  as,  a  weak  literary  style. — 
(7.)  Feeble;  ineffective;  inoperative;  as,  weak  excuses. 
— (8.)  Not  politically  powerful ;  not  having  force  of  au¬ 
thority  or  energy;  lacking  in  administrative  means  or 
resources ;  as,  a  weak  government ;  a  weak  state  among 
nations. 

(Note.  TFcafc  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  weak- 
eyed.  ux-a/i-handed,  weaA-minded,  losafc-spirited,  Ac.) 

Weaken,  ( wek'n ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wceccan .]  To  cause  to 
become  weak,  languid,  or  enfeebled;  to  lessen  or  im¬ 
pair  the  vigorof,  or  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  enervate; 
to  debilitate ;  as,  to  weaken  the  mind  or  body  ;  to  weaken 
the  power  of  a  government ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an 
objection,  Ac. —  To  lower  or  reduce  in  strength,  body,  or 
spirit :  as,  to  weaken  any  liquid  solutiou  or  decoctiou  ;  to 
weaken  over-proof  alcohol,  Ac. 

Weak  'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weakens. 

Weakening,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
reducing  strength. 

Weak'-liearted,  a.  Of  weak  or  feeble  spirit ;  want¬ 
ing  in  courage;  timorous;  easily  dispirited. 

Weak'ish,  a.  Somewhat  weak. 

Weak'ishness,  n.  Quality  of  being  weakish  or  defi¬ 
cient  in  strength. 

Weak'Uiiff,  n-  A  creature  lacking  in  strength,  vigor, 
or  energy ;  a  feeble  person. 

Weak'ley,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Kentucky  ;  area,  (12(1  sq.  m.  Hivers.  The  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Forks  of  the  Obion  river.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Products.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  consider¬ 
able  dairy  produce,  live  stock,  Ac.  Cap.  Dresden.  Pup. 
(1897)  30,020. 

Weakly,  adv.  In  a  weak  manner;  feebly;  listlessly  ; 
with  little  physical  strength;  faintly;  not  forcibly; 
with  little  courage  or  fortitude ;  as,  a  place  weakly  de¬ 
fended. —  With  want  of  power  or  efficacy;  as,  words 
weakly  sustained  by  actions.  —  With  feebleness  of  men¬ 
tal  or  intellectual  application;  injudiciously;  indis¬ 
creetly  ;  timorously. 

— a.  Infirm ;  feeble  of  constitution ;  not  strong  physi¬ 
cally  ;  as,  a  weakly  child. 

Weak  'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  weak  ;  lack 
of  physical  strength  ;  deficiency  of  natural  force  or 
vigor;  debility;  infirmity;  feebleness;  as,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  person’s  constitution;  the  weakness  of  the 
foundation  of  a  building  ;  the  weakness  of  a  rope,  Ac. — 
tVant  of  sprightliness  or  activity  ;  as,  soft  without  weak¬ 
ness.  (Pope.)  —  Lack  of  resolution  ;  want  of  steadiness  ; 
as,  the  weakness  of  impotent  anger.  —  Want  of  mental 
force  or  efficacy  ;  lack  of  cogency  ;  as,  the  weakness  of 
hearsay  testimony. —  Deficiency  or  absence  of  judgment 
or  the  reasoning  faculty ;  feebleness  of  mind  or  intel¬ 
lect;  ill-timed  or  foolish  act;  weak  trait  or  character¬ 
istic  ;  as,  a  woman’s  excuse  is  weakness.  —  Defect;  fail¬ 
ing;  fault;  as,  women  and  wine  have  been  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  world’s  greatest  heroes. 

Weal,  n.  [From  the  root  of  Well,  q.  ».]  Happiness: 
prosperity;  well-being;  a  sound,  healthy,  prosperous 
person  or  thing  ;  —  opposed  to  woe  ;  as,  the  public  weal. 

Weal.  n.  and  v.  a.  Same  as  Wale.  q.  v. 

Weald,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  wood  or  forest,  (o.) 

Weald'-clay,  n.  (Geol.)  The  uppermost  series  of  the 
Wealden  formation. 

Weald'en  Forma  tion,  n.  (Geol.)  The  name  given 
I  to  certain  deposits  occurring  in  England  in  the  Weald 
or  Wolds  (wooded  portionsjof  Kent,  and  hence  toother 
contemporaneous  rocks  elsewhere.  The  At  ealden  de¬ 
posits  occur  between  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  series. 
In  England  they  are  almost  entirely  of  fresh-water  ori¬ 
gin,  and  include  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones. 

Wealth,  (welth,)  n.  [A.  S.  weleg,  rich,  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  te  or  de,  forming  Eng.  wealth.]  Riches;  large 
possessions  of  money,  goods,  or  land  ;  that  abundance 
of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds  the  estate  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  community;  affluence;  opulence;  property; 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  products  of  labor. 

W’ealth'ily,  adv.  Characterized  by  wealth  ;  richly. 

Weal!  Il  lness,  n.  State  of  being  wealthy  ;  richness. 

Wealth'y.a.  (comp,  wealthier  :  superl.  wealthiest.) 
Rich;  possessing  wealth;  having  worldly  means  in 
abundance;  with  larger  possessions  it!  lands,  goods, 
money, or  securities,  or  larger  than  the  generality  ol  men; 
affluent;  opulent;  as,  a  wealthy  miser  ;  a  wealt  hy  nation. 

Wean,  (wen,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wen an  ;  Ger.  entwuhnen,  to 
disuse,  to  wean  ]  To  separate  from  the  breast  or  udder, 
or  from  the  mother's  milk  ;  to  accustom  to  want  or  be 
1*  i  without,  as  nourishment  derived  from  the  mother;  as. 
to  wean  an  infant.  —  Hence,  to  reconcile  to  the  want  or 
deprivation  of  anything;  to  detach  or  alienate,  as  the 
‘  |  affections,  from  an  object  of  attraction  or  desire :  as,  to 
Kt  I  wean  a  youth  from  vicious  company. 

|i»  _n.  A  weanling;  a  young  or  newly  weaned  child. 

lit-  i  Wean  ing,  n.  (Med.)  The  act  of  taking  an  infant  from 

>r;  I  the  breast,  and  subjecting  him  to  an  artificial  diet.  The 
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exact  time  when  this  change  should  take  place  must 
always  be  an  open  question,  depending  on  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  child,  and  the  health  and  capability 
of  the  mother  f  or  the  duty  of  a  wet-nurse.  When  mother 
and  child  are  both  in  a  fair  condition  of  health,  the  gen¬ 
eral  time  of  weaning  the  infant  is  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  month;  should  the  chiid,  however,  be  very 
backward  with  its  teeth,  and  have  only  cut  one  or  two 
by  the  latter  period,  the  time  of  weaning  should  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  nature  has  placed  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth  in 
the  infant’s  mouth  to  enable  it  to  mumble  the  soft  ali¬ 
ment  on  which  it  is  fed,  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  it 
independent  of  its  nurse.  All  prudent  mothers,  however, 
will  gradually  accustom  their  infants  to  the  change  by 
beginning  to  feed  them  once,  twice,  and  finally  three 
times  a  day  for  some  few  weeks  before  absolute  weaning, 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  of  times  of  daily 
suckling ;  by  this  means  the  process  is  made  easy  and 
gradual,  and  the  children  are  in  a  great  measure  spared 
the  distress  consequent  on  an  abrupt  change. 

Wean'lng'-brash,  n.  (Med.)  A  severe  form  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  which  supervenes,  at  times,  on  weaning. 

Wean'ling;,  n.  A  child  or  animal  newly  weaned  from 
its  mother  or  dam. 

— a.  Freshly  weaned  ;  as,  a  weanling  kid. 

Weapon,  (wlp'n,)  n.  [A.  S.  waepen  ;  Du.  wopen  ;  Dan. 
vaaben  ;  Icel.  vopn. ]  That  which  kills  or  is  used  in  of¬ 
fensive  action  ;  any  instrument  of  destruction,  or  of  of¬ 
fence  or  defence ;  that  which  is  used  to  fight  with  ;  any¬ 
thing  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  destroying  or  an¬ 
noying  an  enemy;  as,  weapons  of  war. —  Hence,  that 
which  serves  to  attack  or  defend  in  any  contest ;  as,  an 
angry  woman’s  deadliest  weapon  is  her  tongue. 

W  caponed,  (wip'nd,)  a.  Equipped  or  furnished  with 
weapons. 

Weap  onless,  a.  Unarmed  ;  without  a  weapon. 

Weap'onry,  n.  Weapons  considered  collectively.  (R.) 

W  ear,  (war,)  v.  a.  (imp.  wore;  pp.  worn.)  [Icel.  ver- 
gan,  a  rendering  worse ;  0.  Ger.  and  0.  Sax.  werran.] 
To  make  worse,  impair,  or  waste  by  use,  by  time,  or 
gradual  diminution  ;  to  consume  gradually  ;  to  affect  by 
degrees  ;  as,  to  wear  time  in  slothful  idleness;  to  wear  a 
coat  until  it  becomes  seedy  ;  to  wear  one’s  patience  by  ar¬ 
guing  with  a  woman. — To  use  up  by  carrying  or  having 
upou  one ;  —  hence,  to  consume  by  use  or  application  ; 
as,  to  wear  clothes  rapidly.  —  To  cause  by  friction  or 
attrition  ;  as,  to  wear  a  hole  in  one’s  stocking. 

— v.  n.  To  be  impaired,  wasted,  or  diminished ;  to  be  wasted 
by  time  or  use; — often  followed  by  a  particle,  as  oaf, 
off,  or  away ;  as,  he  wears  out  many  pairs  of  boots  ;  the 
nap  is  worn  off;  this  pencil  is  worn  away  to  the  stump. 
—  To  be  tediously  spent;  to  be  consumed  by  small  de¬ 
grees  ;  as,  this  diffidence  will  soon  wear  off;  to  wear  out 
miserable  days.  —  To  become  exhausted  ;  to  tire  ;  to  he 
spent ;  to  be  overcome  by  wasted  strength  and  weakened 
energies ;  as,  a  worn  out  veteran  soldier. 

— n.  Act  of  wearing,  or  state  of  being  worn  ;  diminution 
by  attrition  or  friction ;  state  of  being  worn  ;  as.  the 
wear  of  a  hat.  —  Thing  worn;  style  of  costume;  mode; 
fashion  ;  as,  knickerbockers  have  come  into  wear. 

Wear  and  tear,  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  wear  or 
use  ;  damage  or  deprivation  by  accident ;  as,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  ship’s  tackling. 

Wear,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wearian,  to  wear,  to  put  on  ;  0.  Ger. 
werjan,  geiverjan,  to  put  on,  to  clothe.]  To  carry  or  bear 
upon  the  person ;  to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as 
clothes  or  weapons  ;  to  have  on  ;  as,  to  wear  a  cocked 
hat  and  sword;  to  wear  crinoline. — To  bear  :  to  have  or 
exnibit  an  appearance  of;  as,  he  wears  an  ugly  scowl  on 
his  face. 

(Naut.)  To  put  a  ship  on  the  other  tack,  by  bringing 
her  round  with  her  stern  to  the  wind.  —  To  wear  the 
breeches.  See  Breeches. 

Wear,  n.  Same  as  Weir,  q.  v. 

W  ear'able,  a.  That  may  be  worn. 

Weare,  (wair,)  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oceana 
co. 

Weare,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  14  in.  S.W.  of  Concord  . 

Wear'er,  n.  One  who  wears  or  carries  as  appendant  to 
the  body;  as,  the  wearer  of  a  scarlet  uniform.  —  That 
which  impairs,  wastes,  or  diminishes. 

W  ea'riless,  a.  Proof  against  weariness. 

Wea'rily.  adv.  In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner. 

Wea'riness,  n.  State  of  being  weary  or  tired;  that 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength  which  is  induced 
by  labor  too  long  protracted  ;  fatigue;  also,  uneasiness 
proceeding  from  continued  waiting,  disappointed  expec¬ 
tation.  or  exhausted  patience,  or  from  other  cause. 

Wearing,  p.  a.  Denoting  what  is  worn,  or  is  adapted 
for  wear ;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

— n.  Manner  in  which  anything  wears;  consumption; 
use;  as,  English  broadcloth  makes  good  wearing. 

Wea'risome,  (-sum,)  a.  Causing  weariness ;  tedious; 
tiresome ;  irksome ;  fatiguing ;  as,  a  wearisome  journey  ; 
a  wearisome  book. 

Wea'risoinely,  adv.  In  a  wearisome  manner. 

Wea'risomeness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  weari¬ 
some;  quality  of  exhausting  strength  or  patience;  tire¬ 
someness  ;  irksomeness ;  tediousness ;  as,  the  ivearisome- 
ness  of  a  bore's  platitudes. 

Wear'inoiitli,  (Bishop’s,)  a  town  of  England.  See 

Sunderland. 

Wear'tnouth,  (Monk,)  a  town  of  England.  See 
Sunderland. 

Wea'ry ,  a.  (comp,  wearier  ;  superl.  weariest.)  [A.  S. 
werig .J  Fatigued  or  subdued  by  protracted  or  continued 
toil  ;  having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  labor  or 
violent  exertion  ;  tired  ;  fatigued  ;  fagged  ;  worn  out;  as, 
a  weary  traveller.  —  Having  the  patience  exhausted,  or 


the  mind  yielding  to  discouragement;  causing  wear!- 
ness;  tiresome;  boring;  —  often  preceding  of;  as,  one 
is  soon  weary  of  a  dull,  monotonous  life. 

— v.  a.  To  make  weary;  to  reduce  or  exhaust,  as  the 
physical  strength  of  the  body,  by  continued  or  pro 
tracted  toil ;  to  overtask  the  bodily  energies  ;  to  tire  :  to 
fatigue ;  as,  to  weary  one’s  self  with  incessant  brain- 
work. — ‘To  make  impatient  of  prolongation  or  con 
tinuance;  as,  she  wearies  one  with  her  voluble  inanities. 

—  To  tease,  harass,  or  worry  by  anything  irksome  ur 
invidious;  as,  I  wearied  of  his  importunity. 

To  weary  out,  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue;  as, 
book-making  wearies  out  both  mind  and  body. 

Weasand,  (we' sand,)  n.  [A.  S.  wsesend.]  The  windpipe 
or  trachea ;  the  throttle. 

Wea'sel,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  60  m. 
N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Weasel,  (we’zl,)  n.  [A.S.wesle.]  (Zn'ol.)  The  general 
name  of  the  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  family  Mus- 
telidre  (q.  v.),  including  many  genera  approaching  the 
cats  in  the  bloodthirstiness  of  their  disposition.  The 
genus  Putorius,  comprising  the  true  weasels,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  very  slender  body,  long  tail,  and  thirty- 
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four  teeth,  the  dental  formula  being :  incisors  — — , 

1-1  ,  3-3  1-1  T,  3-3 

canines  — ,  premolars  — ,  molars  — .  The  lower  sec- 
1-1  ’  v  3-3’  2-2 

torial  tooth  is  without  an  inner  tubercle.  The  Mink, 
q.  v.,  is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

W  ea'sel-faeed,  (  fast,)  a.  Lank-jawed  or  hatchet¬ 
faced.  like  a  weasel. 

Weather,  (weth'r.)n.  [A.  S.  weder,  wader  ;  Ger.  wetter.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to 
heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind,  rain,  snow,  fogs,  Ac. 
The  various  causes  which  determine  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  produce  those  changes  which  are  in¬ 
cessantly  taking  place  in  its  condition,  and  which  are 
popularly  called  the  weather,  form  the  subjects  of  Me¬ 
teorology  and  Climate.  See  also  Atmosphere  ;  Barom¬ 
eter  : Cloud;  Dew  ;  Hail;  IIygrometry;  Rain ;  Wind,  Ac. 

Stress  of  weather,  tempestuous  force  of  winds  and 
waves  ;  as,  the  ship  put  back  through  stress  of  weather. 

—  Weather  of  a  wind-mill  sail,  the  angle  which  the  sail 
makes  with  its  plane  of  revolution. 

— v.  a.  To  air;  to  season  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  atmos¬ 
phere. —  To  sustain  or  endure  the  trying  effect  of.  with¬ 
out  harm  or  detriment;  as,  to  weather  the  storm  of  pop¬ 
ular  prejudice. 

(Naut.)  To  pass  or  sail  to  the  windward  of;  as,  to 
weather  a  cape.  —  To  weather  a  point.  (Naut.)  To  gain 
a  point  nearer  the  wind,  as  a  ship ;  hence,  to  gain  an 
end,  or  accomplish  an  object,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  or 
opposition. —  To  weather  out,  to  encounter  and  pass 
through  safely,  though  not  easily;  as,  to  weather  out  a 
gale  at  sea. 

— v.n.  To  undergo  atmospheric  action  or  influence;  — 
sometimes,  to  wear  away  or  suffer  change  by  force  of 
meteorological  influences. 

— a.  (Naut.)  On  the  windward  side,  or  that  side  which 
is  nearest  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  from  :  — 
opposed  to  lee,  and  often  used  in  the  composition  of  sea- 
terms;  as,  to  have  the  weather-g»ge. 

To  carry  a  weather  or  wealherly  helm.  (Naut.)  To 
tend  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  as  a  ship,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  helm  to  be  put  up  constantly. 

Weath'er-beaten.  a.  Beaten  or  harassed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather;  worn  by  exposure  to  severe 
weather;  as.  a  weather-beaten  sailor. 

Weath'er-bit.  or  -bltt.  n.  (Naut.)  A  turn  of  the 
cable  about  the  end  of  the  wdndlass,  without  the  bitts. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  take  another  turn  with  ;  as.  to  weather- 
bit  a  cable  around  a  windlass. 

Weatli'er-bitteil,  (- bit'tn .)  a.  Nipped,  defaced,  or 
worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Weatll'er-  board,  n.  (Naut.)  The  windward,  or 
weather  side  of  a  ship. — Also,  a  piece  of  plar.k  placed  in 
the  ports  of  a  ship,  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  protection  from  bad  weather. 

(Arch.)  A  feather-edged  boarding  nailed  upright, 
the  boards  overlapping  each  other. 

— v.  a.  (Arch.)  To  fasten  boards  by  overlapping  and 
nailing  them  together,  to  keep  out  water  and  the  like. 

Weath'er-board'ingr,  n.  Act  of  securing  boards  l>y 
nailing  them  together  while  in  an  overlapped  position  ; 
also,  the  boards  themselves,  when  so  nailed  and  secured. 

Weath'er-bound,  a.  Prevented  from  proceeding  by 
stress  of  weather. 

Weather-breeder,  n.  A  fine  day  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  precursor  of  bad  weather. 

Weatll'er-eook,  n.  A  weather-vane.  See  Vane. — 
Hence,  a  fickle,  inconstant,  changeable  person  ;  one  who 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Weathered.  (weth'erd,)a.  (Arch.)  Constructed  in  a 
sloping  form,  so  as  to  throw  off  water ;  —  said  of  window¬ 
sills,  cornices,  Ac. 

(Geol.)  Having  the  surface  altered  in  color,  texture, 
or  composition,  or  the  edges  rounded  off  by  exposure  to 
the  elements. 

Weatli'erford.  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Parker  co., 
about  180  m.  N.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  4,050. 

Weath'er-KHjSfe,  (-gaj,)  n.  The  position  of  a  ship  when 
lying  or  sailing  to  windward  of  another.  —  Hence,  a  po¬ 
sition  of  advantage  or  superiority;  as,  a  client  rarely 
gets  the  weather-gage  of  his  lawyer. 

Weath'er-helm,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tendency,  in  steer¬ 
ing,  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  rendering  it  necessary  ta 
put  the  helm  up. 

Weath'er-liouse,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  in  the 
form  of  a  toy-house,  to  indicate  changes  of  the  weather. 

Weathering,  n.  Exposure  to  the  weather. 
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(Geol.)  The  destruction  or  change  of  form  produced 
on  rocks  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Weatll'erly,  a.  ( JVaut .)  Making  good  way  to  wind¬ 
ward;  as,  a  Weatherly  ship. 

Went li’erly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Car¬ 
bon  co. 

Weath'ermost,  a.  Being  farthest  to  the  windward ; 
as,  the  weathermost  ship  of  a  squadron. 

'Weatli'vr-moulri'iiis',  n.  ( Arch .)  A  label,  canopy, 
or  drip-stone,  over  a  door  or  window,  intended  to  keep 
off  water  from  the  parts  beneath. 

Wt'ath'er-proof,  a.  Proof  against  wind  and  water. 

Weatll'er-roll,  n.  (Naut.)  The  roll  of  a  ship  to 
windward  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  lee-lurch. 

Beatli'erslicld.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  65  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Weal li'er-sliore,  n.  ( JVaut .)  The  shore  lying  to 
windward  of  a  ship;  opposed  to  lee-shore. 

Weatli'er-side,  n.  (JVaut.)  That  side  of  a  vessel 
under  sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows,  or  which  is  to 
windward  ;  —  opposed  to  lee-side. 

M’eatli'er-tide,  n.  [  Weather  and  tide.]  (JVaut.)  The 
tide  which  sets  against  the  lee  side  of  a  ship,  impelling 
her  to  the  windward. 

Weal  h'«>r- wise,  a.  Skilled  in  prognosticating  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

Weave,  v.  a.  (imp.  wove;  pp.  woven,  wove.)  f  A.  S. 
w/an.]  To  unite,  as  threads  of  any  kind,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  form  a  texture;  to  form  into  a  web;  to  unite, 
as  anything  flexible ;  to  cause  to  cohere  by  intermixture 
or  close  connection ;  to  interpose ;  to  insert ;  as,  to  weave 
cloth;  words  woven  into  song;  thoughts  woven  into  lan¬ 
guage,  &c. 

— v.  71.  To  work  with  a  loom ;  to  practise  weaving. — To  be¬ 
come  woven  or  intertwined. 

W  eav'er,  n.  One  who  weaves;  one  who  makes  weaving 
bis  business. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Ploceus. 

Weav'er’s  Mill,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Morgan 

co. 

Weav'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co.,  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

^Veav'erville,  in  California,  apost-vill.,  cap.  of  Trin¬ 
ity  co.,  180  m  N.N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

H  eav'ins,  n-  ( Manuf .)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of 
producing  cloth  by  the  combination  of  flexible  fibres, 
performed  upon  a  frame  called  a  loom,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  Among  all  barbar¬ 
ous  nations,  IF.  consists  of  warpingand  crossing  grasses, 
and  such  simple  materials  as  are  most  easily  attainable, 
and  is  purely  darning.  The  long  threads,  running  from 
end  to  end  of  the  piece,  are  called  the  warp ;  the  cross 
ones,  interlacing  from  side  to  side,  the  weft.  In  the 
method  of  IF  by  darning,  every  alternate  thread  of  the 
warp  must  be  lifted  by  itself  to  put  in  the  weft-sliot, 
and  that  process  is  therefore  very  tedious;  but  when  a 
method  is  employed  for  lifting  up  a  certain  portion  of 
the  warp  at  once,  which  is  called  shedding  the  web,  to 
receive  the  weft-shot,  this  effects  a  great  saving  of  time, 
and  is  IF  in  its  second  stage.  IF  in  this  state  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  and  others.  Plain  IF.,  where  the  weft-threads 
pass  alternately  over  and  under  those  of  the  warp,  is 
performed  at  a  loom,  of  which  the  essential  parts  are  : 
1st,  an  arrangement  for  stretching  the  warp;  2d,  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  raising  every  alternate  thread,  or  half  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  depressing  the  other  half,  so  as 
to  open  a  space  or  shed  for  the  shuttle  which  carries  the 
weft;  3d,  a  contrivance  for  striking  each  weft-thread 
close  up  to  the  one  previously  thrown.  In  IF  with  the 
common  loom,  the  warp  is  wound  upon  a  cylindrical 
beam  or  roller.  From  this  the  thread  passes  through  a 
harness  composed  of  movable  parts,  called  the  heddles, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
vertical  strings,  connected  to  frames,  and  having  loops 
through  which  the  warp  passes.  Each  of  these  heddles 
receives  its  portion  of  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp, 
so  that  when  they  are  moved  reciprocally  up  and  down, 
the  relative  position  of  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp 
is  reversed.  Each  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
separating  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  shuttle  containing 
the  woof  is  thrown  across  it,  and  the  thread  of  woof  is 
immediately  driven  into  its  place  by  a  frame  called  a  lay, 
furnished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires,  placed  among  the 
warp  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  About  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  century,  a  loom  to  go  by  machinery  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility  Several  were  constructed  and  failed,  and  the 
cause  of  their  failure,  although  apparently  a  trifling  one, 
was,  in  reality,  very  important  in  !F  by  power.  It  was 
the  want  of  a  means  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  yarn 
by  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  shuttle  in  the  shed.  A 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  at  length  invented  a  means,  called 
a  protector,  by  which  this  difficulty  is  obviated  ;  and  the 
power-loom  is  now  enabled  to  perform  all  the  motions 
of  IF.  uninterrupted  by  accidents  of  this  sort.  Figure- 

■  weaving  requires  considerable  preparation  in  mounting 
the  loom,  and  differs  from  plain- weaving  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  heddles,  and  the  method  of  mov¬ 
ing  them.  As  the  number  of  heddles  was  in  general  too 
great  to  be  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  weaver,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  called  the  draxv-loom  was  in  general  use  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Jacquard  Loom,  q.  v.  In  1857,  Mr. 
N.  B.  Carney,  of  New  York,  patented  a  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  fabrics  within,  and  upon,  a  circular  frame  or  loom, 
the  shuttle  being  carried  in  a  circle  round  the  frame 
with  a  continuous  movement,  the  warps,  shuttles,  and 
filling  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  and  a  recip¬ 
rocating  movement  being  continuously  given  to  heddles 
lying  horizontally  about  the  loom,  so  as  to  produce  the 
sued  properly  in  front  of  the  shuttle.  In  the  same  year, 


Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  patented  a  method  of 
weaving  pile  fabrics  double,  by  means  of  transverse  in¬ 
tersecting  pile  wires  woven  between  the  two  fabrics  so 
as  to  keep  them  properly  apart,  with  movement  at  the 
same  time  of  two  shuttles,  and  an  arrangement  connect¬ 
ing  each  shuttle  with  the  shipper,  or  disconnecting  lever 
of  the  loom, so  that,  when  the  filling  fails  in  either  shut- 
tie,  the  loom  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  Other  American  [ 
inventions  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
power-loom  have  been  very  numerous,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  changes  of  a  radical  character  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

(Far.)  A  peculiar  and  incessant  motion  of  a  horse’s 
head,  neck,  and  body,  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shuttle 
of  a  weaver  passing  through  the  web. 

Weazen,  ( we'zn ,)  a.  Thin ;  sharp;  angular;  as,  a  weazen 
visage. 

Web,  n.  [A.  S.  webb.]  That  which  is  woven  ;  texture 
of  threads  ;  a  sort  of  tissue  or  texture  formed  of  threads 
interwoven  with  each  other ;  textile  fabric ;  hence,  lo¬ 
cally,  a  piece  of  cloth;  as,  to  spin  a  iveb.  —  The  filifer- 
ous  texture  spun  by  a  spider.  See  Cobweb.  —  A  dusky 
film,  or  suffusion,  that  terms  over  the  eye  and  hinders 
tiie  sight. —  Among  block-makers,  the  thin  partition  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim  and  between  the  spokes  of  a  sheave. 

(Zoiil.)  The  membrane  which  connects  the  toes  of 
many  water-fowls. 

(Mach.)  A  thin,  vertical,  metallic  plate  connecting 
an  upper  and  low  er  table  of  a  girder.  —  The  thin,  sharp 
part  of  a  colter. 

— v.  a.  To  envelop ;  to  entangle  ;  to  insnare  or  surround 
with  a  web,  or  as  if  with  a  web. 

Webb,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
whicli  separates  it  from  Mexico ;  area,  680  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  level-,  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Laredo.  Pop.  (1897)  16,561. 

Webbed,  (webd,)  a.  [From  weft.]  With  the  toes  united 
by  a  web  or  membraue,  as  birds  of  the  order  Natatores. 

Web'bing',  n.  A  strong  hempen  fabric,  some  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  made  for  upholding  the  seats  of 
stuffed  chairs,  sofas,  &c. 

Webb’s  Mill,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Clark* 
county. 

Web'by,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  web 
or  webs ;  consisting  of,  filled,  or  covered  with  webs. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  Von,  (vai'bair,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  musical  composer,  was  b.  at  Eulin,  in  Holstein,  in 
1786.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and  had  him  carefully 
educated.  He  learnt  for  a  time  painting  and  engraving, 
but  music  was  his  passion,  and  he  began  to  compose  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  made  various  musical  tours  with 
his  father,  and  about  1803  visited  Vienna,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Haydn  and  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  from  whom  he  received  valuable  help  in 
his  studies.  He  had  now  become  widely  known,  anti 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  Chapel-master  at  Bres¬ 
lau  and  Carlsruhe,  and  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague, 
making  in  the  mean  time  other  professional  journeys 
in  Germany.  At  the  close  of  1816  he  settled  at  Dres¬ 
den,  where  he  was  the  founder  and  director  of  German 
Opera.  In  1822  he  went  to  Berlin,  to  bring  out  his  Per 
FreischiUz,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions,  and 
which  at  once  gave  him  rank  with  the  great  masters  of 
his  art.  In  1826  IF  visited  London  to  superintend  the 
production  of  his  Oberon,  which  he  had  composed  for 
Covent  Garden  Theatre, and  was  brought  out.  conducted 
by  Weber  himself,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1826.  Soon 
after,  unmistakable  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease 
presented  themselves,  and  the  health  of  the  great  com¬ 
poser  sank  rapidly,  and  his  illustrious  career  closed  on 
the  5th  of  Juue,  1826,  when  he  was  found  lifeless  in  his 
bed.  Of  his  other  compositions  may  be  named  the 
operas  of  Pas  Waldmddchen,  recast  under  the  titles  of 
Sylvana,  Kubezahl,  and  Eui-yanthe. 

Web'-eye,  n.  (Med.)  Obscurity  of  vision,  depending 
on  a  speck  in  the  cornea. 

We'ber,  in  Utah,  a  river  which  rises  in  Summit  co., 
aud  flowing  W.,  falls  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

— A  N.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  area,  650 
sq.m,  ltivers.  Ogden  aud  Weber.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  center  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Ogden 
City.  Pop.  (1895)  25,015. 

— A  village  of  Morgan  co. 

Web'foot,  n. ;  pi.  Webfeet.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which 
are  united  by  a  membrane. 

Web'footed,  a.  [ From  web  arid  foot.}  Palmiped;  hav¬ 
ing  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  as  the  birds  of 
the  order  Natatores. 

Web  ster,  Daniel,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators  of  the  United  States,  b.  at  Salisbury,  in  New 
Hampshire,  1782.  He  was  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  and 
but  for  our  system  of  education,  which,  even  then, 
pushed  the  means  of  instruction  into  remote  solitudes, 
he  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  bring  his  great 
faculties  to  bear  in  public  life.  Daniel  was  the  second 
son  of  Ebenezer  Webster,  a  small  farmer  and  justice  of 
the  county  court.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1797,  and  taught  school  in  winter  to  pay  his  expenses. 
He  graduated  in  1801,  and  commenced  to  study  law,  but 
was  induced,  by  an  offer  Of  a  salary  of  $350  a  year,  to 
become  preceptor  of  an  academy  at  Freburg,  Maine, 
paying  his  board  by  copying  deeds.  In  1801.  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Gore.  In 
1805,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  passed  one 
year  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boscawen,  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  established  himself  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  II.,  and  married  in  1808.  Having  engaged  in 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  Federalist  party,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  where  he  immediately  took  rank 
with  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  ’  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813,  and  on  June 
10,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Ber¬ 


lin  and  Milan  decrees.  This,  and  his  mastery  of  the 
question  of  currency  and  finance,  secured  him  a  high  po¬ 
sition.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  however,  IF.  removed 
to  Boston,  where,  during  a  period  of  7  years,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
occupied  a  position  as  a  counsellor  aud  an  advocate,  above 
which  no  one  lias  ever  risen  in  this  country.  In  1822,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  ;  and  on  Dec.  22,  1822,  he  pronounced  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  discourses, 


or  orations,  which  put  him  in  the  first  rank  among  Ameri¬ 
can  orators.  In  1825, he  delivered  an  oration  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument:  in 
1843.  one  on  its  completion.  In  1826,  he  pronounced  the 
eulogy  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  two 
fathers  and  Presidents  of  the  American  Republic,  who 
died  on  the  same  semi-centenary  anniversary  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence;  and  in  1851,  a  patriotic  dis¬ 
course  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  In  1822.  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  from  Boston,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  speeches  on  the  Holy  Alliauce,  and  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  his  labors  in  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1826.  he  was  chosen  sena¬ 
tor;  and  in  1830,  rose  to  the  height  of  his  forensic  re¬ 
nown,  in  a  speech  of  two  days,  in  the  debate  with  Mr. 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  right  of  “nullifica¬ 
tion.”  IF  and  Clay  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
during  the  administration  of  Jackson  and  VaD  Buren. 
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In  1841,  lie  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Harrison  ;  remained  in  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  until  1843;  and  was  a  third  time  Secretary  of 
State  in  1850,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  On  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  IF  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  aspired  again  to  that  position 
in  1852,  but  his  advocacy  of  compromises  on  the  slavery 
question  had  given  offence  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
choice  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  fell 
upon  Gen.  Scott.  The  great  orator  died  a  few  months 
after,  Oct.  24,  1852.  IF’s  figure  was  commanding;  his 
countenance  was  remarkable  even  in  repose,  but  when 
animated  by  the  excitement  of  debate  it  “  spake  no  less 
audibly  than  his  words.”  His  gestures  were  vehement, 
without  being  undignified  ;  and  his  voice  was  unrivalled 
in  power,  in  clearness,  and  in  modulated  variety  of 
tone.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
published  in  1851,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Web'ster,  Noah,  an  eminent  American  lexicographer, 
b.  1758,  in  that  part  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  now  forms 
the  town  of  West  Hartford.  His  ancestor,  John  Web¬ 
ster,  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlers  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  was  subsequently  governor  of  Connecticut. 
Noah,  with  his  father,  and  2  other  Websters,  were  in  the 
army  on  the  occasion  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Restored  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  in  1781  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  aban¬ 
doned  the  law,  however,  became  a  schoolmaster  and 
author,  aud  published  the  First  Part  of  a  Grammatical 
Institute,  Sketches  of  American  Policy. -Aral  other  works, 
and  also  established  and  conducted  a  daily  paper  in  New 
York.  But  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  founded 
is  his  elaborate  American  Pictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  a  monument  of  vast  ability,  industry,  and 
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learning,  which  was  published  in  1828.  Thig  dictionary, 
revised  after  Dr.  Webster’s  death,  by  his  son-in-law’ 
Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  has  been  several  times  since 
republished  in  one  large  4to  volume.  Died  in  1*4:5. 

M  eb'ster,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
about  20  m.  S.  of  Sacramento  City. 

Webster,  in  Georgia,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area,  225  sq.  m.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Kickafonee  river.  Surface,  level  • 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Preston.  Pop.  (1897)  6,150. 

Webster,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
about  10  nr.  N.E.  of  Carthage. 

Webster,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. 

—A  village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of  War¬ 
saw. 

Webster,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Des  Moines,  Boone,  aud  Lizard.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Dodge.  Pop.  (1895)  26,945. 

— Or  \\  ebster  City,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  A  Northwestern  R.Rs.,  20 
m.  E.  of  Fort  Dodge.  Has  mineral  springs  and  coal 
mines.  Pop.  (1895)  5,095. 

Webster,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Pottawatomie  co.,  on 
the  Kansas  river,  opposite  Wabaunsee. 

W  ebster,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1540  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Green  river,  and  Deep  creek.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Dixou.  Pop.  (1897)  17,960. 

^5  ebster,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Webster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Worces¬ 
ter  co.,  55  m.  W.SW.  of  Boston. 

Webster,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw 
county. 

Webster,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Rice  co. 

Webster,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  630  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Niaugua,  the  Osage  Fork  of  the  Gasconade,  aud 
the  James  Fork  of  White  river.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Lead  and  iron.  Cap. 
Marshfield.  Pop.  (1897)  16,010. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co.,  75  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Webster,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Merrimack 
county. 

Webster,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
county. 

Webster,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jack- 
son  co.,  about  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Webster,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  37  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Dayton. — A  twp.  of  Wood  co. 

W ebster,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co. ;  20  m.  S.W.  of  Greensburg. 

Webster,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  400 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Elk  and  Gauley.  Surface,  hilly;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Addison.  Pop.  (1897  )  4,950. 

•—A  post-township  of  Taylor  co. 

Webster,in  Wisconsin,  atwp.  ofVernonco. 

Web'sterite,  n.  (Min.)  The  native  subsulphate  of 
alumina,  which  occurs  in  several  countries  in  white,  or 
yellowish-white,  reniform  masses  and  botryoidal  concre¬ 
tions. 

Web'ster's  Mills,  in  Penna.,  a  post-vill.  of  Fulton  co. 

Wed,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weddian;  Du.  wedden  ;  Swed.  Goth. 
wadja,  to  pledge.]  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  husband  or 
for  wife;  to  espouse;  as,  the  lucky  fellow  wedded  a 
woman  worth  a  pot  of  money. — To  join  or  unite  in  wed¬ 
lock  ;  to  give  in  marriage. —  To  attach  or  connect  firmly 
or  indissolubly;  to  unite  or  intertwine  closely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  or  affection  ;  as,  a  patriotic  citizen  is  wedded  to 
the  interests  of  his  country. 

— v.  n.  To  marry ;  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony. 

Wedlled,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  wed¬ 
lock  or  matrimony  ;  as,  wedded  happiness  (or  misery). 

Wedding,  n.  Marriage;  nuptials;  matrimonial  rite 
or  ceremony;  bridal  festivities. 

(Note.  Wedding  is  frequently  used  in  combination 
with  other  words,  constructing  compounds  sufficiently 
6elf-explaining.  as  denoting  that  which  belongs  to,  or  is 
used  at,  a  wedding  or  weddings ;  as,  wedding-cake,  wed- 
ding- cards,  wedding- day,  wedding- ring,  Ac.) 

Wedding  favor,  a  knot  of  white  ribbon,  Ac.,  worn  at 
weddings. 

Wedge,  (wej,)  n.  [A.  S.  wcecg,  weeg ;  Du.  wig;  Dan. 
wcegge;  Ger.  week.}  ( Mech .)  A  body,  as  of  wood  or 
metal,  thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a  thin  edgeat  the 
other,  used  in  splitting  timber,  rocks,  Ac.;  —  it  is  one 
of  the  five  simple  engines  or  mechanical  powers,  and,  as 
such,  performs  its  office  sometimes  in  raising  heavy 
bodies,  but  more  frequently  in  dividing  or  cleaving 
them ;  —  hence,  all  those  instruments  which  are  used  in 
separating  the  parts  of  bodies,  such  as  axes,  adzes, 
knives, swords,  colters,  chisels,  planes,  saws,  files,  spades, 
Ac.,  are  only  different  modifications  that  fall  under  the 
general  denomination  of  the  wedge. 

—A  solid  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  prism,  of  which  the  two 
ends  or  bases  are  equal  and  similar  plane  triangles,  and 
the  three  sides  rectangular  parallelograms;  aud  it  is 
called  rectangular,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  according  as  its 
equal  and  similar  bases  are  composed  of  right  angles, 
isosceles,  or  scalene  triangles. 

—Anything  in  the  form  of  a  wedge :  as,  a  wedge  of  silver. 
— Any  thing  or  body  drawn  up  in  wedge-like  form,  as 
a  division  of  troops. — In  Cambridge  University,  Eng.,  a 
cant  term  given  to  the  graduate  whose  name  figures 
the  last  on  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos. 

Spherical  wedge.  (Geom.)  The  portion  of  a  spherical 
body  included  between  two  planes  which  intersect  a 
diameter. 

«.  . — (i.  a.  To  cleave, rive,  or  separate  with  a  wedge,  or  wedges. 
— To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven  ;  to  squeeze  up  closely. 
*•  A  crowd  where  a  finger  could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.  Shake. 
i,  -To  force  in,  after  the  manner  of  a  wedge.— To  fix  in  the 
1  manner  of  a  wedge ;  as,  a  ship  wedged  between  rocks. 

To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges ;  as,  to  wedge 


in  a  rail.  —  In  potting,  to  cut,  as  clay,  into  wedge-like] 
masses,  and  worked  by  dabbing  together,  to  expel  air- 
bubbles,  Ac. 

Wetlge'-Sliapeil,  a.  Cuneiform. 

(Bat.)  Broad  and  truncate  at  the  summit,  aud  taper¬ 
ing  down  to  the  base  ;  as,  a  wedge-shaped  leaf. 

Wedge'-wisc.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

Wedgwood,  (wej'wud,)  Josiah,  the  inventor  of  the 
well-known  ceramic  ware  that  bears  his  name,  B.  at 
Burslem,  Eng.,  1730.  Alter  becoming  established  in 
business  in  1759,  he  evinced  great  skill  and  taste  in  the 
production  of  altogether  new  kinds  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  and  made  both  reputation  aud  fortune  by 
the  fabrication  of  that  beautiful  kind  of  fictile  compo¬ 
sition  known  as  Queen's-  or  Wedgwood-ware.  After 
engaging  Flaxman  as  his  designer,  >r.  eventually  made 
himself  a  name  throughout  Europe  for  the  beautiful 
works  of  art  which  he  produced;  embracing  cameos, 
medallions,  miniature  statuary,  vases,  imitations  of 
majolica,  Ac.,  aud  in  1790,  his  greatest  triumph,  a  fine 
imitation  of  the  Portland  (Barberini)  vase.  D.  1795. 

Wetl'lock,  n.  [A.  S.  wedlac,  a  pledge.J  State  of  being 
bound  or  joined  in  marriage  ;  matrimony. 

Wednesday,  (wens’dy.)  n.  [A.  S.  Wodnesdceg  —  dag, 
the  day,  lUoanes,  of  Woden,  the  Odin  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  and  god  of  war  adored  by  the  Goths,  Germans, 
aud  Anglo-Saxons.]  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  ;  the 
day  intervening  between  Tuesday  aud  Thursday. 

Wednesbury,  (wendber-e,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford,  on  the  Tame,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Birmingham. 
Manuf.  Guns,  coach-harness,  hardware,  Ac.  Pop.  14,360. 

W  ee,  a.  [Allied  to  Ger.  wenig.]  Little ;  very  small ;  some¬ 
times,  dwarfed  ;  elfin  ;  as,  a  wee  body.  (A  Scotticism.) 

Weed,  n.  [A.  S.  weod.j  The  general  name  of  any  plant  | 
that  is  useless,  noxious,  or  troublesome;  as,  a  garden! 
choked  with  weeds. — Hence,  anything  which  is  trouble¬ 
some,  unprofitable,  or  offensive. — Tobacco;  as.  he  is  fond 
of  the  weed ;  will  you  try  a  weed  (*.  e.  a  cigar)?  (Vulg ) 

— [A.  S.  woed;  Icel.  rad.}  A  garment;  especially,  an 
upper  or  outer  robe;  —  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  in  j 
palmer’s  weeds.  ( Milton.)—  Plurally,  the  mourning  garb 
or  apparel  of  a  female;  as,  a  widow’s  weeds. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  weodian. \  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious 
plants  ;  as,  to  weed  a  garden.— To  bike  away,  as  noxious 
plants,  to  remove,  as  that  which  is  baneful ;  as,  to  weed 
out  envy  from  the  mind.  —  To  root  out ;  to  free  from 
anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 

Weed  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weeds. 

Weed'-hook,  n.  A  hook  used  for  extirpating  weeds. 

Weed'ing-ehisel,  (- chisfl ,)  n.  A  tool  with  a  divided 
chisel  point,  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  within 
the  ground. 

Weetl'ing-forceps,  IVeed'ing-tongs,  n.  An 

implement  for  taking  up  some  sorts  of  plants  in  weeding. 

Weed'ing-fork,  Weed'ing-iron,  n.  A  strong, 
three-pronged  fork,  used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds. 

Weeds'port,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga] 
co.,  24  m.  W.  of  Syracuse. 

W’eed'y,  a.  (comp,  weedier  ;  superl.  weediest.)  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  having  reference  to,  weeds;  as,  weedy 
trophies.  (Shaks.)  —  Abounding  with  weeds ;  as,  a 
weedy  flower-bed. 

Weed  y,  a.  Dressed  in  weeds  or  mourning  habiliments ; 
as,  a  weedy  woman. 

Weedy,  a.  Lank;  raw-boned;  ill-conditioned;  as,  a 
weedy  horse. 

Week.  n.  [A.  S.  weoc ;  Dan.  week ;  Ger.  woche;  Icel. 
vika ;  Scot,  owk.}  A  separate  or  distinct  portion  of 
time,  being  one-fourth  of  the  lunar  month,  or  a  cycle 
of  time  consisting  of  7  days ;  the  space  or  period  of  7 
days,  usually  reckoned  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next. 

W’eek'-tlay,  n.  Any  day  of  the  week  other  than  the 
Sabbath  or  Sunday ;  a  working-day. 

W’eek'ly,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  week,  or  to 
week-days.  —  Hebdomadary  ;  coming,  happening,  -or 
performed  once  a  week ;  as,  a  weekly  settlement  of 
accounts,  weekly  wages,  a  weekly  newspaper,  Ac. 

Weekly  tenant,  a  tenant  paying  rent  by  the  week. 

— n.  A  serial  publication  appearing  once  in  a  week,  or 
issued  once  in  seven  days ;  as,  “  Harper’s  Weekly .” 

— adv.  Once  a  week ;  by  hebdomadal  periods ;  as,  he 
pays  his  men  weekly. 

Ween,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wenan.]  To  think;  to  imagine;  to 
conceive ;  to  fancy;  as,  “Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is 
wondrous  great.” — Spenser.  (Principally  used  in  poetry.) 

Weep,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  wept.)  To  cry  aloud  in  an¬ 
guish,  grief,  or  sorrow  ;  to  manifest  or  express  grief  by 
outcry  or  by  shedding  tears ;  to  shed  or  drop  tears  from 
8orroworjoy;  to  cry. — To  lament;  to  complain.  (Num. 
xi.  13.)  —  To  flow  or  run  in  drops;  as,  gums  weep  from 
certain  trees.  —  To  drip ;  to  be  soaked  or  very  wet ;  as, 
weeping  thatch. — To  drop;  to  be  pendent;  to  have  the 
branches  hanging,  as  if  in  sorrow ;  as,  a  weeping  ash,  a 
weeping  willow. 

— v.  a.  To  bewail;  to  bemoan;  to  lament;  as,  “  We  ..  . 
weep  each  other’s  woe.”  (Pope.)  —  To  shed  or  drop,  as 
tears,  or  other  moisture;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 

W’eep'er,  n.  One  who  weeps ;  a  shedder  of  tears ;  a 
mourner. — A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff  on  a  mourning 
dress  worn  as  a  badge  of  sorrow. 

(Zobl.)  A  popular  name  of  the  genus  Cebus,  comprising 
Sapajous-Monkeys,  so  called  from  their  plaintive  cry. 
They  are  mild  in  disposition,  quick  in  their  movements, 
and  easily  tamed.  This  genus  is  the  richest  of  all  in  spe¬ 
cies,  and  is  most  fully  represented  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
The  name  Capuchin  is  also  given  to  some  species,  but 
most  especially  to  Cebus  capuchinus,  a  brownish  species, 
with  head,  feet,  and  hands  generally  black,  and  front,  | 
shoulders,  and  cheeks  whitish. 

Weep'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  weeps ;  tearful  lamen¬ 
tation.  I 


Weep  ing-ash,  n.  (Sot.)  See  Fraxixcs. 

W’eep'ing-bireh,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the1 
genus  Betula,  with  drooping  branches. 

W’eep'ing'-rock,  n.  A  porous  rock  from  which  water 
trickles. 

Weep  ing-spring,  n.  A  spring  from  which  water 
issues  by  degrees. 

Weeping  Water, 

in  Nebraska,  a  city  of 
Cass  co.  Pop.  (1897) 

1,650. 

W.e  e  pi  ng-ni  1- 
low,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
well  -  known  species 
of  ornamental  trees, 

Salix  Babylonica,  of 
which  the  variety 
Salix  crispata  (Fig. 

2607) is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  is  in  uni¬ 
versal  cultivation.  It 
has  leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrated, 
curled  or  twisted, 
glabrous,  and  glau¬ 
cous  beneath ;  and  its 
long  slender  branches 
hang  downwards. 

Weert,  (wairt,)  a 
town  of  Holland,  prov. 
of  Limburg,  on  the 
Brey,  10  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Roermonde;  pop. 

6,930. 

Wee'saw,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  post-township 
of  Berrien  county, 
about  12  miles  west 
of  Niles. 

Wee'ver,  n.  ( Zool .)  Pig.  2607. — weeping -willow. 
The  common  name  of 

Trachinus,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygions  fishes,  of  which 
one  species,  the 
Great  IF.,  or 
Sting-bull  (Fig. 

2608) ,  about  12 
inches  long,  is 
common  in  the 
Atlautic.  Their 
most  distin¬ 
guished  charac-  Pig.  2608. — great  weever.  (71  draco.) 
teristic  is  the 

power  they  have  of  inflicting  wounds  by  means  of  their 
spinous  fins ;  and  fishermen  almost  invariably  cut  off 
the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both  opercular  spines,  before 
they  bring  them  to  shore. 

Weevil,  (we'd,)  n.  [A.  S.  wifel;  Ger.  wiebel.}  (Zobl.) 
See  Curculio. 

Weft,  n.  [From  weave.]  The  woof  of  cloth;  the  threads 
that  cross  the  warp.  See  Warp.  —  A  web;  something 
woven. 

Wegotism,  (-ism,)  W’e'ism,  n.  Excessive  use  of  the 
pronoun  we.  (Colloq.  or  cant.) 

We'hawken,  or  Weehawken,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Hudson  co.,  2  m.  above  Hoboken. 

WeliIau.(t'at'?ou,)a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alle  and  the  Pregel,  28  m.  E.  of  Konigsberg.  It 
contains  numerous  steam-engine  works  aud  tanneries. 
Pop.  5,400. 

Weichselburg,  (vike'sel-boorg,)  a  town  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  in  Carniola,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Laybach.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods.  Pop.  4,450. 

Weigh,  (tod,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wage,  wege ;  Ger.  wage.]  To 
raise;  to  lift;  to  swing  up;  as,  to  weigh  anchor. — To 
ascertain  the  heaviness  of  by  a  pair  of  scales ;  to  com¬ 
pare  in  a  pair  of  scales  with  some  fixed  standard  of 
weight;  to  examine  by  the  balance ;  as,  to  weigh  gold,  to 
weigh  meat.  —  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  heaviness  of;  as,  a  load  of  coals  weigh¬ 
ing  five  tons.  —  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight;  as, 
“  They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.” 
(Zech.  xi.  12.)  —  To  ponder  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  or 
examine  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  facts  or  ideas  to 

*  the  forming  of  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion; 
to  estimate  with  mature  thought  and  by  deliberate 
method;  as,  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  a  proposition. 
—  To  regard ;  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice  or  estima¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  You  do  not  weigh  me;  that  is,  you  care  not 
for  me.” —  Shaks. 

To  weigh  down,  to  overbalance ;  —  also,  in  a  moral 
sense,  to  depress ;  to  overburden ;  as,  a  mind  weighed 
down  with  remorse. 

— v.  n.  To  be  heavy ;  to  have  weight ;  as,  this  package 
weighs  lighter  than  the  other  one. — Hence,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  important ;  to  have  weight  or  pouderance  in  the 
intellectual  balance;  as,  the  same  argument  which 
weighs  with  him  has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him. 
— To  bear  heavily ;  to  press  hard ;  as,  crime  weighs  upon 
the  conscience.  —  Tojudge;  to  estimate.  (R.) 

To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  gravity. 

— n.  See  Wey,  the  more  usual  orthography. 

Weigliable,  (ivd'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 

Weighage,  (wa'ej,)  n.  A  duty  or  toll  paid  for  weigh¬ 
ing  merchandise,  Ac. 

W’eigh-bridge,  ( wa'-brij ,)  n.  A  platform  scales;  a 
weighing-machine  for  loaded  wagons,  Ac. 

W’eigher,  (wd'er,)  n.  One  who  weighs. 

Weighing,  (wd'-,)  n.  Act  of  ascertaining  weight; 
also,  act  of  balancing  or  pondering  in  the  mind. 

Weighing-machine,  (wa'ing-ma-shecn’,)  n.  Any 
large  machine  or  apparatus  for  weighing;  particularly, 
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platform  -  scalps,  adapted  for  the  weighing  of  heavy 
bodies,  as  loaded  wagons,  and  the  like. 

Weight,  (wat,)  n.  [Ger.  gewicht ;  A.  S.  wiht,  gewiht.] 
Gravity;  ponder, mice ;  that  property  of  bodies  in  virtue 
of  which  they  teud  towards  tlie  earth’s  centre  of  gravity ; 
quality  of  being  heavy.  —  The  heaviness  of  a  body  as¬ 
certained  by  the  balance;  the  measure  of  the  force  by 
which  any  body,  or  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, 
gravitates  to  the  earth;  quantity  of  matter  expressed 
numerically  with  reference  to  some  standard  unit;  as,  a 
mass  of  ore  having  the  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  half.  — 
Hence,  pressure;  burden;  importance;  efficacy;  influ¬ 
ence;  power;  impressiveness;  consequence  ;  moment ; 
as,  he  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  age;  the  weight  of 
business;  a  man  of  weight  in  political  affairs. — A  scale 
or  graduated  standard  of  heaviness ;  a  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  determination  of  weight ;  as,  avoirdupois  weight. 
— Any  heavy  or  ponderous  mass ;  as,  to  carry  weights 
in  one’s  hands.  — A  definite  mass  of  metal,  to  be  used 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies;  as,  a  pound 
weight.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

{Med.)  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pressure  over  the 
whole  body,  or  over  a  part  of  it. 

(Mech.)  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  a  machine 
or  mechanical  apparatus,  whether  in  raising, sustaining, 
or  moving  any  heavy  body.  The  force  applied  to  the 
machine  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  moving  power ; 
and  when  equilibrium  subsists,  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
to  the  moving  power  is  termed  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  machine.  See  Momentum. 

Weight  of  observation.  (Astron.  and  Phys.)  A  num¬ 
ber  indicating  the  most  probable  relative  value  of  each 
observation  iu  demonstrating  the  result  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  kind. 

— v.  a.  To  load  or  incumber  with  a  weight,  or  weights  ; 
to  supply  deficiency  of  gravity  by  attaching  weights  to ; 
as,  to  weight  a  horse  for  a  handicap;  to  weight  a  whip- 
handle;  to  weight  a  sash-cord;  to  weight  a  ship  with 
ballast,  &c. 

Weigh  Is  and  Measures.  By  measure ,  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  sense,  is  understood  the  unit  or  standard  by 
which  we  measure  extension.  We  have,  therefore, 
measures  of  length,  of  superficies,  and  of  volume  or 
capacity;  but  as  the  two  latter  may  be  deduced  in  all 
cases  from  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
a  unit,  or  standard  of  length.  Weight  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  by  which  any  body,  or  a  given  portion  of 
any  substance,  gravitates  to  the  earth.  The  process  by 
which  this  measure  is  obtained  is  called  weighing ;  and 
when  required,  as  in  many  philosophical  experiments, 
to  be  performed  with  great  accuracy,  is  a  tedious  and 
delicate  operation.  (See  Balance.)  The  determination 
of  weight,  like  that  of  extension,  consists  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  thing  to  be  measured  with  some  conven¬ 
tional  standard ;  and  as  there  is  a  constant  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  values  and  weights  of  the  same  substances 
when  placed  iu  the  same  physical  circumstances,  it  is 
obvious  that  standards  of  weight  may  be  derived  from 
those  of  measure.  For  example,  a  cubic  foot  or  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
under  the  same  atmospheric  pressure,  will  always  have 
the  same  weight.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
property  in  bodies  to  connect  weights  with  measures  iu 
the  English,  as  in  the  other  systems  of  weights  and 
measures. 

English  system  of  lineal  measures.  The  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  is  the  yard.  The  yard  is  divided  into  three  feet,  and 
the  foot  subdivided  into  12  inches.  The  multiples  of 
the  yard  are  the  pole  or  perch,  the  furlong,  and  the 
mile;  five  and  a  half  yards  being  a  pole,  forty  poles  a 
furlong,  and  eight  furlongs  a  mile.  But  the  pole  and 
furlong  are  uow  scarcely  ever  used,  itinerary  distances 
being  reckoned  in  miles  and  yards.  The  relations  of 
these  different  denominations  are  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 


In.  Feet. 

Yards. 

Foies. 

Furlongs. 

Miles. 

ll  0-083 

0-028 

0-00500  [  0-0001 2626 1 0-0000 157828 

121  1 

0  333 

006060 

000151515 

000018939 

36  3 

1 

0-1818 

0-004545 

0-00056818 

198  16-5 

5-5 

1 

0025 

0003125 

7920  660 

220 

40 

1 

0125 

*3360  5280 

1760 

320 

8 

1 

Measures  of  superficies. — In  square  measure  the  yard 
is  subdivided,  as  in  general  measure,  into  fe.et  and  inches; 
144  square  inches  being  equal  to  a  square  foot,  and  nine 
square  feet  to  a  square  yard.  For  land  measure  the 
multiples  of  the  yard  are  the  pole ,  the  rood,  and  the 
acre;  thirty  and  a  quarter  (the  square  of  five  and  a 
half)  square  yards  being  a  pole,  forty  poles  a  rood,  and 
four  roods  an  acre.  Very  large  surfaces,  as  of  whole 
countries,  are  expressed  in  square  miles.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  relations  of  square  measure  : 


Sq.  Feet. 

Sq.  Yards. 

Poles. 

Roods. 

Acres. 

1 

9 

272-25 

10890 

43560 

01111 

i 

30-25 

1210 

4840 

0-00367309 

0-0330579 

1 

40 

160 

0-000091827 

0-000826448 

0-025 

1 

4 

0-000022957 

0-000206612 

0-00625 

0-25 

1 

Measures  of  volume.  —  Solids  are  measured  by  cubic 
yards,  feet,  and  inches ;  1,728  cubic  inches  making  a 
cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet  a  cubic  yard.  For  all  sorts 
of  liquids,  corn,  and  other  dry  goods,  the  standard 
measure  is  declared  by  the  Act  of  1824  to  be  the  im¬ 
perial  gallon,  the  capacity  of  which  is  determined  im¬ 
mediately  by  weight,  and  remotely  by  the  standard  of 
length,  in  the  loilowing  manner ;  According  to  the  Act, 


the  imperial  standard  gallon  contains  ten  pounds  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the 
temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  ba¬ 
rometer  being  at  thirty  inches.  The  pound  avoirdupois 
contains  7,000  troy  grains;  and  it  is  declared  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  (temperature  62°,  barome¬ 
ter  thirty  inches)  weighs  252-458  grains.  Hence  the 
contents  of  the  imperial  standard  gallon  are  277  274 
cubic  inches.  The  parts  of  the  gallon  are  quarts  and 
pints  ;  two  pints  being  a  quart,  and  four  quarts  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Its  multiples  are  the  peck,  the  bushel,  and  the 
quarter;  the  peck  being  two  gallons,  the  bushel  four 
pecks,  and  the  quarter  eight  bushels.  The  following 
are  the  relations : 


Pints. 

Quarts. 

Gallons. 

Pecks. 

bushels. 

Quarters. 

i 

05 

0125 

0-0625 

0-015625 

0-001953125 

2 

1 

0-25 

0-125 

003125 

0-00390625 

8 

4 

1 

0-5 

0-125 

0-015625 

16 

8 

2 

1 

0-25 

003125 

64 

32 

8 

4 

1 

0125 

512 

256 

64 

32 

8 

1 

The  gallon  of  the  U.  States  is  the  standard  or  Winches¬ 
ter  wine  gallon.  (See  Gallon.) — English  weights.  The 
avoirdupois  pound  of  7,000  grains  is  the  standard  weight 
from  which  the  troy  pound  has  been  constructed.  For 
philosophical  purposes  and  in  delicate  weighing,  troy 
weight  only  is  used,  and  the  weight  is  usually  reckoned 
in  grains.  By  this  means  fractional  numbers  are 
avoided,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  as  there  are  no 
other  grains  than  troy  grains.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  Uni¬ 
versal  Cambist,  an  elaborate  and  useful  work,  states 
that  the  drachm  avoirdupois,  like  the  drachm  of  the 
apothecaries,  has  sometimes  been  divided  into  3  scruples 
and  60  grains  ;  but  as  no  such  weight  as  an  avoirdupois 
grain  ever  existed,  the  use  of  the  expression  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  confusion  inseparable  from  having  differ¬ 
ent  systemsof  weights,  in  which  uie  same  names  are 
applied  to  things  totally  distinct. 

TABLES  OF  BRITISH  WEIGHTS. 

1.  Imperial  troy  weight. — Standard:  One  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water,  at  62°  Fahrentieit’s  thermometer,  the 
barometer  being  30  inches,  weighs  252  458  troy  grains. 

grs.  dwts.  ox.  lb. 

24  =  1  —  — 

480=  20=  1  — 

5760  =  240  =  12=  1 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c., 
and  in  philosophical  experiments. 

2.  Apothecaries'  weight.  —  Standard  :  The  same  as  in 
troy  weight,  with  the  ounce  divided  into  8  drachms  and 
24  scruples. 

grs.  scrs.  drs.  oz.  lb. 

0)  (3)  (3)  (ft) 

20  =  1  —  —  — 

60  =  3  =  1  —  — 

480  =  24  =  8  =  1  — 

5760  =  288  =  96  =  12  =  1 

Medicines  are  compounded  by  this  weight;  but  drugs 
are  usually  bought  and  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight. 

3.  Imperial  avoirdupois  weight. — Standard  :  The  same 
as  iu  troy  weight;  and  one  avoirdupois  pound  =  7,000 
troy  grains. 

drs.  oz.  lbs.  qrs.  cwts.  ton. 

16  =  1  —  —  _  — 

256  =  16  =  1  —  —  _ 

7,168  =  448  =  28  =  1  —  — 

28,672  =  1,792  =  112  =  4  =  1  — 

573.440  =  35,840  =  2,240  =  80  =  20  =  1 

This  weight  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce.  See  Metric  System. 

lVeig'hfily,  adv.  In  a  weighty  manner;  heavily; 
ponderously.  —  With  mental  force  or  impressiveness  ; 
with  moral  power  or  influence. 

W’eiylltiliess,  (wat’-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
weighty;  heaviness;  ponderousness;  gravity;  as,  the 
weigidiness  of  a  load.  —  Solidity  ;  force;  importance; 
impressiveness ;  power  of  influencing  or  convincing ;  as, 
the  weightiness  of  an  argument. 

W’eijsht'Iess,  adv.  Wanting  weight;  light;  impon¬ 
derable;  lacking  in  force  or  impressiveness. 

Weighty,  ( wdt’e ,)  a.  {comp,  w  eightier;  superl,  weight¬ 
iest.)  [Ger.  wichtig.]  Having  weight  or  ponderosity  ; 
heavy;  as,  a  weighty  body.  —  Important;  momentous; 
forcible;  udapted  to  convince  or  to  turn  the  mental  bal¬ 
ance;  as,  weighty  arguments  or  reasons.  —  Severe;  rig¬ 
orous  ;  as,  “  Our  weightier  judgment.”  —  Shaks. 

Weimar,  (vi’mar,)  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  II m,  52  m.  from 
Leipsic.  W.  has  long  held  the  same  rank  in  Germany 
for  literature  as  Dresden  for  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  last  and  present  age  have  either  been 
educated  or  residents  here,  its  opera-house  is  celebrated, 
and  the  theatre  was  once  under  the  superintendence  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Wjeland  and  Herder  resided  here, 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  buried  in  the  new  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  has  a  classical  school,  a  seminary  for  school¬ 
masters,  and  an  academy  for  drawing,  painting,  aud 
sculpture.  Manuf.  Metallic  goods,  gloves,  woven  fabrics, 
and  cards. 

Weinheini,  ( vine’hine ,)  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the 
Weschnitz,  10  m.  N.  of  Heidelberg.  Manuf.  Woollens. 
Pop.  5,940. 

W’eir,  {weer,)  Wear,  n.  [A.  S.  w<er,  an  inclosure,  a 
fish-pond  ;  Ger.  wehr,  a  dam,  dike,  sluice.']  A  dam  in  a 
river,  sometimes  formed  by  driving  in  rows  of  piles  and 
weaving  wattles  between  them,  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  the  row's  with  stones.  —  A  fence  of  stakes  or 
twigs  set  in  a  stream  for  takiug  fish ;  as,  a  salmon  weir. 


Weis'esburg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

We'ism,  (-izm,)  n.  See  Wegotism. 

Weissnilmrg,  ( vise’sen-bnorg ,)  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  51  m.  W.  of  llatisbou.  Manuf. 
Woollens.  Pop.  4,620. 

WeisNAMifrls.  (vise'sen-fels,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  Saale.  20  in.  W.  of  Leipsic;  pop.  4,350. 

Weiss'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Carbon 
co.,  about  4  m.  S.  of  Manch  Chuuk. 

We'laUa,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
county. 

•V  rich,  in  Missouri,  a  tow'nship  of  Cape  Girardeau 

W’elcta’s  Creek,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Colum 
bus  co. 

Welcome,  ( wel’lcum ,)  a.  [A.  S.  wil-cuma  —  wil,  well, 
good,  cuma,  a  comer.]  Received  with  gladness,  as  a 
good  comer;  admitted  willingly  to  the  habitation,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  company ;  as,  a  welcome  visitor. — Grate¬ 
ful;  pleasing;  infusing  joy  or  gladness  by  its  reception 
or  introduction ;  as,  a  welcome  gift ;  a  welcome  time ;  wel¬ 
come  tidings. — Free  to  use  or  enjoy  at  will  gratuitously; 
as,  he  is  welcome  to  what  assistance  I  can  render. 

(Note.  Welcome  is  employed  elliptically  for  you  are 
welcome;  as,  “  Welcome,  welcome,  home! ”) 

To  bid  welcome,  to  admit  or  receive  with  professions 
of  hospitality  or  good-will. 

— n.  Salutation,  as  of  a  new  and  good  comer.  —  Kind  or 
hospitable  reception  accorded  to  a  guest  or  new  comer; 
as,  "  Life’s  warmest  welcome ’s  at  an  inn.” — Shenstone. 

— v.  a.  To  receive,  as  a  new  comer,  with  kindness;  or, 
to  receive  aud  entertain  hospitably,  gratuitously,  and 
cheerfully. 

Wei  'comeness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  welcome. 

Wel'comer,  n.  One  who  welcomes. 

Welti,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Reseda. 

— The  coloring  principle  of  Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Luteuleine. 

Welti,  v.  a.  [Du.  and  Ger.  wellen.]  To  unite  or  hammer 
into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  iron  when  heated  almost 
to  fusion. 

— n.  State  of  being  welded  ;  also,  the  joint  made  by  welding. 

Welti,  in  Colorado,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Nebraska; 
area,  4,075  sq.  m.  Hirers.  The  South  Fork  of  Platte 
river,  and  Beaver,  Bijou,  Pawnee,  and  Crow  creeks. 
Cap.  Greeley.  Pop.  (1897)  12,680. 

Welti,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  44  m. 
N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Weltl'llble,  a.  Th  at  may  be  welded. 

Weltl'er,  n.  One  who  welds  or  unites  by  welding. 

Weltl'ing,  n.  ( Metall .)  Act  or  process  of  uniting  to¬ 
gether  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron,  or  iron  and  steel, 
when  heated  to  whiteness,  by  means  of  pressure  or  ham¬ 
mering.  Platinum  is  also  frequently  welded  to  a  white 
heat;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  that  valuable  metal, 
when  iu  the  granular  or  pulverulent  state,  is  worked 
into  bars. 

Weltl'ing-heat,  n.  The  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
welding  iron  bars. 

Weldon,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
95  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Wel  fare,  {-fair,)  n.  [  Well,  and  fare,  a  good  going; 
Du.  welvuart ;  Ger.  wohlfahrt. ]  The  enjoyment  of 
health  and  the  common  blessings  of  life;  exemption 
from  misfortune,  sickness,  calamity,  or  evil ;  happiness; 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  the  ordinary  bless¬ 
ings  of  society  and  civil  government;  well-being;  well- 
doi  ng. 

W  ei  kin,  n.  [A.  S.  wolcen,  wolcn;  Ger.  wollce.]  The 
vault  of  heaven  ;  the  visible  regions  of  the  air  or  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  —  used  chiefly  iu  poetry. 

Well.  n.  [A.S.;  Dan.  voeld,  a  spring;  Ger.  quelle .]  A 
spring;  a  fountain;  a  source  of  water  issuing  from 
the  earth  ;  as,  a  holy  well.  —  Hence,  a  spring,  source,  or 
origin. — A  pit  or  cylindrical  hole  sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of 
water.  —  The  lower  part  of  a  smelting  furnace  into 
which  the  molten  metal  falls. 

{Ship-building.)  A  partition  to  enclose  a  ship’s  pumps, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  also  prevent  their  getting  damaged. — In  a 
fishing-smack,  a  water-tight  compartment  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  live  fish  to  market.  —  In  steamers,  a  verti¬ 
cal  passage  in  the  stern,  into  which  an  auxiliary  screw- 
propeller  may  be  drawn  up  out  of  water. 

{Mil.)  In  sapping  and  mining,  an  excavation  in  the 
earth  from  which  run  branches  or  galleries. 

{Arch.)  See  Well-hole. — Artesian  well.  See  Arte¬ 
sian  Well. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  wellen.]  To  boil,  bubble,  or  spring  up,  as 
water  from  the  earth ;  to  flow  ;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  a  spring. 

— v.  a.  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a  well. 

Well,  a.  [A.  S.  wel;  Ger.  wohl.]  Being  in  a  condition  to 
be  wished  for,  desired,  or  chosen,  either  in  a  natural  or 
moral  sense;  fortunate;  happy;  convenient;  advan¬ 
tageous;  as,  everything  goes  well. — Being  in  health; 
having  a  sound  body,  with  a  regular  performance  of  the 
natural  and  proper  functions  of  all  the  organs;  not  ail¬ 
ing,  diseased,  sick,  or  infirm;  as,  all  your  friends  are 
well. — Beingin  favor;  under  good  auspices;  acceptable; 
as,  he  stands  well  with  the  government. 

(Naut.)  Safe;  as,  the  ship  was  reported  well  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  14th  of  March. 

— adv.  In  a  choice  or  desirable  manuer;  to  a  degree  that 
gives  pleasure;  favorably;  conveniently;  suitably;  ad¬ 
vantageously;  so  as  one  could  wish;  as,  every  one 
speaks  well  of  him. — In  a  just  and  proper  manner; 
rightly  ;  not  illy  or  wickedly ;  as,  to  act  well  one’s  part 
in  life. — To  a  sufficient  degree;  perfectly;  thoroughly; 
fully;  adequately;  abundantly;  suitably  to  oue’s  need. 
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or  the  occasion, or  to  a  proposed  end  and  application; 
as,  this  laud  is  well  cultivated;  he  is  a  person  well  worth 
your  knowing. — far;  considerably  ;  not  a  little;  us,  he 
is  a  man  well  advanced  in  years. 

(Note.  Well,  as  a  prefix  to  many  adjective  and  parti¬ 
cipial  phrases,  forms  a  kind  of  loose  compound  with 
them,  indicating  what  is  right,  fit,  suitable,  relevant,  or 
not  defective,  aud  usually  sufficiently  self-explanatory 
in  their  senses;  as,  for  instance,  ujeZZ-desigued,  well- 
formed,  well-meant,  well-ordered,  well-seasoned,  Ac.  The 
term  well  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an  elliptical 
form,  for  it  is  well;  also,  as  expressing  content  with  what 
has  been  said  or  done;  and  again,  it  sometimes  indicates 
concession,  or  is  simply  expletive;  as,  well,  you  have 
come  at  last;  well,  off  with  you;  well,  well,  and  it  has 
come  to  this.) 

Ms  well  as,  together  with ;  not  less  than.  —  Well 
enough,  well,  good,  or  satisfying  in  a  moderate  degree ; 
tolerably ;  as,  this  will  do  well  enough  for  my  purpose. 
—  Well  off,  well  to  do,  in  a  prosperous  state  as  regards 
worldly  means  or  circumstances  ;  thriving ;  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  as,  well  to  do  people;  a  man  witli  an  income  of 
half  a  million  may  consider  himself  well  off. 

Well'-a-day,  tnten.  Alas!  alack! 

Wei  I’-appoi  uteri,  a.  Fully  appointed,  furnished, or 
equipped  ;  as,  a  well-appointed  dinner-table. 

Well'-being,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  well; 
prosperity  ;  happiness  ;  welfare. 

Well'-boat,  n.  (Naut.)  A  fishing-smack  with  a  tank 
or  well  in  the  hold  to  keep  fish  in,  in  order  to  transport 
them  alive  to  market. 

Well'-borer,  n.  One  who  bores  wells. 

Well'-born,  a.  Born  of  a  noble  or  good  family  ;  of  re¬ 
spectable  descent;  not  of  mean  or  ignoble  ancestry; 
not  of  servile  or  parvenu  extraction. 

Well'-breri,  a.  Polite;  urbane;  cultivated;  refined; 
bred  to  genteel  deportment  and  polished  manners;  not 
gauche,  vulgar,  or  pretentious;  as,  a  well-bred  man. 

Well'-rioer,  n.  One  who  does  well,  either  to  himself 
or  to  another ;  a  benefactor. 

Well'-doing',  n.  A  doing  well;  performance  of  duties 
and  obligations;  also,  worldly  prosperity. 

Well'-drai  n,  n.  A  drain  for  discharging  the  waterof 
wet  land  ;  it  is  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  well. — 
Also,  a  drain  conducting  to  a  well. 

M'eller,  n  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. 

Weller,  n  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Richland  co. 

Wel'lersburs',  in  Peuweijlcuutu,  a  post-borough  of 
Somerset  co.,  128  m.  W.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Well'-favored,  a.  Pleasing  in  form  or  feature;  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eve ;  handsome  ;  as,  a  well-favored  lass. 

Well  fleet,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Barnstable  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Well'-tiole,  n.  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter¬ 
balancing  weight  in  certain  mechanical  contrivances, 
and  also  for  other  purposes. 

(Arch.)  The  well  or  open  space  iu  the  middle  of  the 
staircase  of  a  building,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  stairs. 

Well'-inforiued,  a.  Provided  with  copious  or  cor¬ 
rect  information  about  matters  in  general;  well-supplied 
with  authentic  knowledge;  intelligent. 

Weriingboroiijrli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  North¬ 
ampton,  11  m.  E.N  .K.  of  Northampton.  Manuf.  Boots, 
shoes,  and  bobbin-lace.  Pp.  6,880. 

Wel  lington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of,  the  3d  son 
of  the  1st  Earl  of  Mornington,  B.  in  Ireland,  1769,  was 
educated  at  Eton  College,  and  ultimately  sent  to  the 
military  seminary  of  Angers,  France,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  for  which  he  had  already  evinced  a 
strong  predilection.  At  17  years  of  age  he  was  gazetted 
ensign  in  the  33d  regt.  of  infantry  (“  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton's  Own  ”),  aud  in  1793  served  in  the  Flanders  cam¬ 
paign  under  Lord  Moira.  In  1797,  IF.,  now  ]ieut.-col., 
was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  India,  in  which  country 
he  arrived  at  a  tiineof  crisis  for  the  British  power.  War 
had  just  been  declared  against  Tippoo  Saib,  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  an  army  of  8U,U00  men,  British  and  native 
troops,  was  sent  out  against  him.  In  the  siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Seringapatam,  the  Sultan's  capital,  Col.  Wel¬ 
lesley  led  the  storming  party,  and  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  occasion.  He  next  engaged  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  1803,  between  the  East  India  Company  aud 
the  Mahrattas,  and,  after  carrying  by  storm  the  strong 
fortress  of  Alimednugger,  Gen.  Wellesley,  in  command 
of  1,500  men  (of  whom  only  1,700  were  British),  came 
up  with  the  Mahratta  forces,  30,UO0  strong,  at  Assaye, 
when,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  iu  which  ho  himself 
charged  a  Mahratta  battery  at  the  head  of  the  74th  regt., 
the  enemy  were  totally  defeated,  and  all  their  artillery 
(97  guns)  taken.  This  great  victory  broke  the  Mahratta 
power,  and  brought  about  a  durable  peace.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  India,  W.  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
returning  to  England  in  1805,  was  sent  in  the  following 
year  with  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  in  command 
of  a  division.  In  the  ensuing  hostilities,  Sir  Arthur,  at 
the  head  of  7.000  British  troops,  totally  defeated  a  Dan¬ 
ish  force.  12,000  strong,  on  the  island  of  Zealand.  In 
1806,  on  his  return  home,  IF  entered  Parliament,  and, 
in  1807,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland. and 
declared  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1808  he 
was  created  lieutenant-general  and  sent  to  Portugal, 
where  he  defeated  Junot  at  Vimeira,  and  obliged  him  to 
sign  the  convention  of  Ciutra,  by  which  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  lie  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  Jan.,  1809,  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  had  returned  but  a  few  months  to  civil  life,  when  the 
government,  to  the  intense  displeasure  of  the  Whig 
party,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
in  the  Peninsula,  and,  in  April,  1809.  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon.  The  famous  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Marshal  Soult  which  ensued,  are  among  the  most 


masterly  exploits  of  this  campaign.  On  the  28th  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  he  defeated  at  Talavera  the 
French  troops  commanded  by  Victor  and  Sebastiaui.  The 
slaughter  ou  both  sides  was  terrible;  and  the  English 
were  not  only  unable  to  follow  their  victory,  but  were 
compelled  soon  after  to  fall  back  upon  Badajoz.  For  the 
victory  of  Talavera,  the  English  government  raised  IF 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Wellington, besides  voting  him  a 
pension  of  $10,000  per  annum.  In  May,  1810,  at  Btisaco, 
he  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  two  attacks  of  the 
French,  and  retreated  to  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  which  stroug  line  of  defence  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Peninsular  war  may  be  chiefly  attributed.  Ou 
July  21,  1812,  he  defeated  Marshal  Marmont  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  entered  Madrid  a  few  days  after,  Aug.  12, 
1812.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  IF  failed  to  take 
Burgos,  and,  knowing  that  King  Joseph  had  been 
joined  by  Soult,  aud  was  marching  towards  the  Tagus, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  In  1813, 
Napoleon,  owing  to  his  disasters  in  Russia,  had  been 
compelled  to  recall  Soult  from  Spain,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  There  were  thus  left  to  oppose  IF 
about  70,000  men  ;  but  there  were  about  100,000  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Spain,  under  Suchet  and  other  command¬ 
ers.  The  French  emperor  could  no  longer  spare  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula  through  the 
Pyrenees.  IF  being  aware  of  this,  resumed  the  offensive, 
and,  marching  rapidly  into  Spain,  completely  defeated  at 
Vittoria,  Jan.  21,  the  French  commanded  by  King  Joseph 
and  Marshal  Jourdan.  Ou  hearing  of  this  battle,  Napo¬ 
leon  hastily  sent  Soult  to  turn  the  tide  of  events  in  the 
Peninsula.  Soult  made  a  desperate  effort  to  drive  back 
the  English  and  their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies ; 
but  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  known  as  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into 
French  territory.  In  November,  1813,  IF.  descended 
into  France,  pursuing  his  conquering  course  to  Toulouse, 
from  which,  after  some  desperate  fighting,  Soult  was 
driven.  With  this  engagement  the  Peninsular  war  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  ;  for  Soult,  being  made  aware  of 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  In  1814,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  IF.  landed 


in  England,  where  his  reception  was  unprecedentedly 
brilliant.  The  victorious  general,  who  had  been  created 
field-marshal  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  received  the 
highest  honors  of  the  peerage  as  Duke  of  Wellington, 
iu  addition  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  grant  of  $2,500,000.  The  Duke  was  next  dispatched 
to  theCongress  of  Vienna,  where  he  aided  in  conducting 
the  negotiations  entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  and, on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  in  March,  1815,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  from  Vienna  joined  the  army  at  Brussels.  It  ap¬ 
peared  probable  that  Napoleon  would  make  a  bold  ad¬ 
vance  into  Belgium,  and  its  defence  was  therefore  assign¬ 
ed  to  an  Anglo-allied  army  under  IF,  and  a  Prussian  force 
under  Bliicher.  The  battles  of  Liguy  and  Quatre-bras 
were  succeeded  by  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo,  June  18, 
1815,  which  consummated  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon; 
Paris  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  at 
last  restored  to  his  throne  and  capital.  The  Allies  having 
determined  to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses  of  France 
with  an  army  of  150,000  men  during  5  years,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  whole  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke.  This 
high  and  onerous  position  he  held  for  the  next  three 
years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  discharged 
its  arduous  duties  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom, 
justice,  and  discretion.  Not  only  did  he  retain  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  respect  of 
their  soldiers  under  his  command,  but  he  interposed  in 
so  efficacious  a  manner  to  lighten  the  enormous  burdens 
laid  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  French  people,  as  to 
earn  the  gratitude  and  receive  the  thanks  of  all  well- 
informed  persons  in  that  country.  Mainly  owing  to  his 
powerful  intercession,  the  period  of  occupation  of  the 
fortresses  was  shortened  from  5  to  3  years,  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  paid  for  its  support  of  course 
proportionally'  lessened.  After  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  had  reached  England,  Parliament  voted  an 
additional  grant  of  $1,000,000  to  purchase  a  mansion 
and  estate  for  the  Duke,  who  was  also  created  Prince 
of  Waterloo  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Resigning 
his  command  in  France,  in  1818.  the  Duke  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  a  post  which  he  held  —  with  some  brief  inter¬ 
ruptions —  until  his  death.  His  after  career  was  de¬ 
voted  to  state  affairs.  In  1827  he  became  Prime-Minis¬ 
ter,  a  post  he  held  until  1830.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  his  career  his  counsels,  whether  at  the  head  or  out 


of  the  cabinet,  were  uniformly  directed  to  one  object _ 

the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which,  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions,  was  preserved  unbroken,  save  by 
domestic  dissensions,  for  forty  years  after  his  victory  at 
Waterloo.  Dying,  Sept.  18, 1852,  at  Walmer  Castle,  Kent, 
he  w’as  honored  with  the  grandest  public  obsequies  ever 
witnessed  in  England,  and  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
London,  by  the  side  of  Nelson.— The  leading  feature  of 
Wellington’s  intellect  was  wisdom  aud  sagacity  ;  of  his 
moral  character,  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty;  clear¬ 
ness  of  discernment,  correctness  of  judgment,  and’  rapid¬ 
ity  in  execution,  were  the  principal  elements  of  his 
achievements  in  war.  He  was  not  gifted  with  oratorical 
power,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
opinions;  but  such  was  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,  that  what  he  said  never 
failed  to  command  attention,  and,  for  the  last  25  years  " 
of  his  life,  he  exercised  an  undisputed  ascendaucy  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Iu  private  life  he  was  simplicity  itself; 
his  habits  were  regular,  his  life  abstemious. 

Wel'llng-toil,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscata¬ 
quis  co.,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Wellington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lorain  co.,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland. 

W’ellington,  in  pr.  of  Ontario,  a  W.  central  co.;  area, 
1,237  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  River.  Cap.  Guelph. 

A  post-vill.  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Ont. 

Wellington,  in  Wisconsin,  a  townsmp  oi  .non roe  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Wellington,  a  seaport-town  and  cap.  of  New  Zealand, 
in  a  province  of  same  name,  Ulster  or  North  Island,  on 
Cook’s  Strait  and  to  the  W.  of  Port  Nicholson.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Pop.  estimated  at  25,000. 

Well'-mannereri,  a.  Possessing  suave  or  graceful 
manners;  polite;  complaisant;  well-bred;  urbane;  affable. 

Well  -meaning',  a.  Having  a  good  intention. 

Well'-meant,  (-mint,)  a.  Rightly  meant;  friendly. 

Well'-minrieri,  a.  Having  a  good  mind  or  right  dis¬ 
position. 

Weir-natured,  a.  Good-natured;  kind;  generous; 
friendly. 

W’ell'-nigh,  (-ni,)  adv.  Nearly;  almost;  not  quite. 

W'ell'-reari,  (-red,)  a.  Of  extensive  reading;  erudite. 

Wells.  Horace,  an  American  dentist,  practised  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Hartford,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  discovery 
of  anesthesia..  B.  in  Vermont,  1815,  he  commenced  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  in  1840-4.  In 
1847  he  published  a  history  of  his  discovery.  A  report 
upon  his  claim,  by  Senator  Truman  Smith,  was  issued 
in  1859.  IF,  worn  by  controversy,  committed  suicide 
in  1848.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Hartford. 

Wells,  in  England,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 

18  m.  S.W.  of  Bath ;  pop.  5,500. — A  seaport-town  of 
Norfolk  co.,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich;  pop.  4,000. 

Wells,  in  Indiana,  an  E.N.E.  co. ;  area,  357  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Wabash  River.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bluffion.  Pop.  ( 1897)  22,160. — I n  Maine, 
a  post-township  of  York  co.,  28  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

— In  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  about  3  m.  W. 
of  Faribault.— In  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.,  84  m.  N.N.W.  ol  Albany. — In  Ohio,  a  township 
of  Jefferson  co. — In  Penna.,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bradford  co. ;  a  township  of  Fulton  co. — In  Vermont,  a 
post-tuwn8hip  of  Rutland  co.,  68  m.  S.S  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Wei  Is'borotish.  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-bor.,  cap.  of 
Tioga  co.,  145  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wells'biirjr.  in  N.  Y.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Chemung  co.,  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Elmira:  in  Penna.,  a  vill.  of  Erie  co.,  26  m.  S. 
W.  of  Erie  ;  in  IF  Virginia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Brooke  co.,  on 
the  Ohio,  16  m.  N.  of  Wheeliug.  Pup.  (1897)  2,6s0. 

Well-set,  a.  Well  knit  together;  having  just  sym¬ 
metry  or  proportion  of  parts  ;  as,  a  well-set  figure. 

Weir-sinking’,  n.  Act  or  process  of  sinking  or  dig¬ 
ging  a  well,  or  wells. 

Well'-sped,  a.  With  good  success;  fortunate. 

Well  -spoken,  (spo'kn,)  a.  Expressing  one’s  self 
with  ease,  fitness,  and  grace,  or  speaking  kindly  and 
appropriately;  as,  a  well-spoken  individual.  —  Uttered 
with  congruity  or  propriety  ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 

Well'-spring'. «.  Fountain;  source;  origin. 

Well-staircase,  n.  (Arch.)  A  winding  staircase. 

Wells'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  ot  Lenawee  co., 

6  m.  E.  of  Adrian. 

Wellsville.  in  Missouri,  a.  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  89  m.  W.N.W.  of  St  Louis. 

Wellsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Alleghany  co.  The  village  is  situate  on  Genesee 
River,  1,4»0  feet  above  the  sea,  76  m.  S.  of  Rochester.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1857.  possesses  two  newspaper 
offices,  and. is  noted  for  its  extensive  lumber  trade, 
rapid  growth,  and  also  for  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Wellsville,  iu  Ohio,  a  city  of  Columbiana  co.,  102  m. 
S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1897)  6,150. 

Wellsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Well  vi lie,  in  Utah,  a  twp.  of  Cache  co. 

Well  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Nottoway  co., 

31  m.  W.  of  Petersburg. 

Weis,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun,  16  m.  S. 

W.  of  Lintz.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods ;  and  it  has  also 
copper-foundries.  Pop.  4,950. 

Welsh,  (sometimes  inelegantly  written  Welch,)  a.  [A. 

S.  wenllisc,  from  wealh,  a  foreigner;  Ger.  wahch,  for¬ 
eign,  hence  Welsh.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  Wales,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Welsh  flannel,  the  finest  kind  of  flannel,  made  from 
the  fleeces  of  the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
chiefly  manufactured  by  baud.  (Simmonds.) —  Welsh 
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mutton ,  a  choice  and  delicate  kind  of  mutton  obtained 
from  a  small  breed  of  sheep  peculiar  to  N.  Wales. 

Welsh  rabbit,  (properly  rare-bit.)  (Cookery.)  Cheese 
toasted,  and  laid  over  slices  of  bread  previously  toasted 
and  well  buttered  ;  —  when  mixed  with  ale,  the  viand  is 
termed  swig. 

Welsh  wig,  a  worsted  cap. 

— n.  sing,  or  pi,  (sing.)  The  language  of  Wales,  or  of  the 
Welsh  nationality. —  pi.  (Geog.)  The  natives  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  principality  of  Wales  ;  theCymri  or  Cyniry. 

Welsh  pool,  a  town  of  England,  in  Wales,  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  19  m.  W.S.W.  of  Shrewsbury.  Manuf.  Flannels. 
I'op.  7,150. 

Welt,  n.  [A.  S.  woeltan  ;  Ger.  waltzen.]  A  fold  or  doub¬ 
ling  of  cloth  or  leather,  as  on  a  garment  or  piece  of 
cloth,  or  on  a  shoe. — A  hem,  border,  fringe,  or  edging. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-boilers,  a  bntton  riveted  over  the 
seam  between  two  plates. 

— v.  a.  To  fit  with  a  welt ;  to  sew  a  welt  on,  as  on  a  shoe 
or  garment. 

Wei  ter,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  woeltan ;  Ger.  walzen.]  To  roll  or 
wallow  in  mire  or  some  foul  matter,  as  is  the  practice  of 
certain  animals.  —  To  roll  and  tumble  over,  as  billows; 
as,  a  weltering  sea. 

— n.  That  in  which  one  welters  or  wallows ;  mire ;  slough. 

Wel'ter-welfjlit,  n.  In  horse-racing,  a  light-weight 
jockey  who  rides  in  a  handicap. 

Wel'ton,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  township  of  Mineral 
county. 

Went,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  10  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Shrewsbury.  Manuf.  Leather.  Pop.  4,100. 

Weil,  n.  [A.  S.  wenn;  D.  wen.]  (Med.)  An  encysted 
tumor  varying  exceedingly  in  size  and  character,  and 
commonly  situated  immediately  under  the  skin  ;  but  oc¬ 
curring  also  in  some  of  the  internal  viscera.  The  causes 
of  their  formation  are  unknown,  but  a  strongly  marked 
tendency  to  such  swellings  exists  in  particular  individ¬ 
uals,  leading  to  the  belief  in  constitutional  causes.  At 
its  commencement  it  is  always  exceedingly  small  and 
perfectly  indolent,  and  it  is  often  many  years  before  it 
attains  any  considerable  size.  It  is  comprised  in  a  mem¬ 
brane  called  a  cyst,  and  its  contents  sometimes  resem¬ 
ble  fat  or  suet,  at  other  times  it  contains  serum,  or  a 
thin  foetid  brown  or  black  fluid.  Sometimes  the  cysts  be¬ 
come  very  bad  from  the  deposition  of  cartilaginous  or 
even  osseous  matter.  Frequently  the  cyst,  especially 
when  small,  may  be  punctured,  and  its  contents  pressed 
out:  but  sometimes  this  gives  rise  to  very  severe  in¬ 
flammatory  action.  The  other  and  safer  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  dissect  them  out  with  the  knife  wherever 
their  position  will  admit  of  it,  care  being  taken  to  re¬ 
move  the  whole  of  the  cyst. 

W’enceslans,  or  Wenzel,  (went' set,)  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  King  of  Bohemia,  B.  1361,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1378.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
solute  and  cruel  prince.  He  favored  the  Hussites,  but 
was  unable  to  save  the  life  of  Huss.  D.  1409. 

Wcncli,  n.  [A.  S.  cwene,  cwyne ;  Goth,  qvens,  qveins,  a 
wife.]  A  vulgar  or  humorous  term  for  a  young  woman ; 
as,  “  Excellent  wench,  ...  I  love  thee.”  (Shales.) — A  low, 
coarse,  young  woman  of  dubious  reputation;  a  strum¬ 
pet ;  as,  a  rollicking  wench.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  ne- 
gress;  a  colored  female  domestic  :  —  as  opposed  to  boy, 
or  the  term  formerly  applied  to  colored  males. 

s—v.  n.  To  go  after  wenches ;  to  frequent  the  society  of 
women  of  ill  fame. 

Wench'er,  n.  One  who  seeks  the  company  of  lewd 
women ;  a  rake. 

Wend,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wendan  ;  Ger.  wenden,  to  change,  to 
turn.]  To  go;  to  pass;  to  proceed;  to  betake  one’s  self; 
as,  he  wended  homeward. 

— v.  a.  To  direct;  to  betake  : — generally  used  reflexively, 
or  in  the  phrase,  to  wend  erne’s  way. 

Wen'dell,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Wen  dell's  Depot,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  40  in.  N.W.  of  Fitchburg. 

Wen'er,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  Lat.  between  58°  22'  and 
59°  25'  N.,  Lon.  12°  20'  and  14°  12'  E.  Ext.  95  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  50  wide;  area,  2,120  sq.  m.  It  receives 
about  30  rivers,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  discharged 
by  tlie  Gcita  into  the  Cattegat.  It  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  Lake  Wetter. 

Wen  e woe,  or  Wonewoc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  J uneau  co. 

Wen  liam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Boston. 

Wen'loelt,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Essex  co. 

W  eno'na,  in  Illinois,  a  prosperous  city  of  Marshall  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,280. 

Went,  imp.  of  wend;  —  by  modern  usage  adopted  as 
the  preterite  of  go,  although  it  does  not  connect  in 
origin  with  it. 

Wen'tle-trap,  n.  (Conch.)  See  Scalaria. 

Went'wortil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  40 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Wentworth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Gratton  co.,  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

Wentworth,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Rockingham  co.,  106  m.  N.W.  of  Kaleigfl. 

Went'worth’s  Location,  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
post-oflice  of  Coos  co.  , 

Weiitas'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
co.,  42  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Wept,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Weep,  q.  v. 

Wer'dau,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Pleisse,  6  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  Pop.  6,930. 

Wer'deil,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr,  15 
m.  N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fab¬ 
rics,  leather,  and  machinery.  Pop.  4,840. 

Were,  (wair,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ware ;  Ger,  war.]  The  plural 


in  all  persons  of  the  indicative  imperfect  of  the  verb 
to  be,  and  all  the  persons  of  the  subjunctive  imperfect 
except  the  second  sing.,  which  is  wert. 

Were'g’ild,  n.  [A.  S.  wergild.]  ( O.  Eng.  Law.)  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  many  of  the  Celtic  tribes,the  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  a  delinquent  to  the  party  iuj  ired,  or  to 
his  relations,  for  offences  committed  against  the  person. 

Were'-wolf,  n.  [A.  S.  wer-wulf.]  A  man-wolf.  See 
Lycantiiropy. 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlieb,  (vair'ner.)  a  distinguished 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  b.  at  Wehlau,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia,  1750.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  mines  at 
Freyberg  in  Saxony,  and  eventually  became  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  inspector  of  the  mineralogical  cabi¬ 
net  there.  He  has  conferred  great  benefit  on  the  science 
of  mineralogy  by  introducing  a  precise,  methodical  lan¬ 
guage,  well  adapted  for  the  description  of  minerals,  and 
has  rendered  much  the  same  service  to  it  as  Linnteus 
did  by  his  Terminology  to  botany.  As  a  geologist,  he 
is  the  father  of  the  Neptunian  theory,  and  however  lia¬ 
ble  he  may  be  to  the  charge  of  very  grave  errors,  he  has 
done  vast  good  to  the  science  by  causing  it  to  be  studied 
more  systematically  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  Few 
naturalists  who  have  written  so  little  as  Werner  have 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation.  D.  1817. 

Wer'nerite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

Wernigero'de,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  43  m. 
S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Woollens,  paper,  leather, 
and  chicory.  Pop.  6,600. 

Wer'ra,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  joins  the  Fulda  to  form  the  Weser,  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  150  m. 

Worst,  n.  Same  as  Verst,  q.  v 

Wert.  The  second  person  sing,  of  the  subjunctive  imper¬ 
fect  tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  See  Were. 

We'saw,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Berrien  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wesel,  (vai'sel,)  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Lippe,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Dusseldorf.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs, 
leather,  and  tobacco. 

W  e'ser,  a  river  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Werra  and  Fnlda  at  Windeu,  in  Hanover.  After 
joining  the  Jahde,  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea  by  an 
estuary  24  m.  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  has  a  N.  course  of 
abt.  260  m.,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source, 
but  for  large  vessels  only  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Wes  ley,  John,  an  English  divine,  who,  with  White- 
field,  founded  Methodism,  was  B.  at  Epworth,  1703.  In 
1730,  while  at  Oxford  University,  he  and  his  brother, 
with  a  few  other  students,  formed  themselves  into  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  in  religious 
exercises.  So  singular  an  association  excited  consider¬ 
able  notice,  and,  among  other  names  bestowed  upon  the 
members,  that  of  Methodists  was  applied  to  them.  W., 
with  some  others,  chiefly  Moravians,  came  to  Georgia  in 
1735,  but  the  strictness  of  discipline  which  he  attempted 
to  introduce  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  colonists,  and 
his  refusal  to  admit  a  certain  lady  to  communion  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  suit  for  defamation,  which,  however, 
was  never  brought  to  an  issue.  After  a  residence  of 
less  than  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  England, 
“  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,”  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  and  commenced  preaching  to  open-air  meetings, 
and  gathered  many  followers.  The  churches  being  shut 
against  him,  he  built  spacious  meeting-houses  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some  time  he  was 
united  with  •George  Whitefield ;  but,  differences  arising 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  was  zeal¬ 
ously  espoused  and  preached  by  the  latter,  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  Methodists  were  denominated  according 
to  their  respective  leaders.  IP.  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  travel¬ 
ling  over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  No 
man  ever  labored  more  zealously  or  continuously  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken.  Every  moment  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  great  sect 
of  Methodists,  and  he  preserved  his  influence  over  it  to 
the  last.  He  published  hymns,  sermons,  political  tracts, 
and  controversial  pieces  against  the  Calvinists  and  Mo¬ 
ravians;  but  the  complete  list  of  the  writings  of  this 
extraordinary  man  is  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted. 
Two  collected  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
the  first  in  32  vols.,  and  the  second  in  16  vols.  The  best 
biographies  of  him  are  those  of  Coke  and  Moore,  and  that 
of  Southey.  His  preaching  was  extemporaneous,  but 
not  vehement,  lie  dwelt  much  upon  practical  religion, 
though  he  taught  his  followers  to  seek  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  aspire  to  a  state  of  sinless  per¬ 
fection.  D.  in  London  1791.  See  Methodists. 

W’es'ley,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Will  co. 

Wesley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Marietta. 

Wesley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Venango  co., 
69  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Wes'leyaiiism,  (-Um,)  n.  (Eccl.)  The  system  of 
doctrines  and  church  polity  inculcated  by  John  Wesley; 
Methodism. 

Wes'ley  ville, .in  Pa.,  p.-v.  of  Erieco.,  5  m.  E.  of  Erie. 

W’esobul'sa,  >n  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. 

Wes'sex.  See  Heptarchy;  Egbert;  and  Great 
Britain. 

Wes'sel  Islands,  a  group  off  N.  Australia,  lying  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  principal  of 
which  is  30  m.  long,  and  abt.  7  m.  wide  ;  Lat.  of  Cape 
Wessel,  10°  58'  S.,  Lon.  130°  40'  E. 

West,  n.  [A.  S.,  D.,  and  Ger.;  Fr.  ooest.]  That  point  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinox,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  the  N.  and  S.  points;  the  point,  quarter, 
direction,  or  region  opposed  to  east. — A  country  situated 


in  a  region  toward  the  sunsetting  with  respect  to  an¬ 
other,  or  to  the  westward  of  another. 

West,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  west ;  being  in  a 
line  toward  the  point  where  the  sun  sets  when  in  theequa- 
tor;  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  sunsetting  ;  as,  theu>e*< 
limit  of  a  territory.  —  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west 
or  western  region ;  as,  a  west  wind. 

West  End,  the  name  given  to  the  fashionable  part  of 
London,  the  English  metropolis,  extending  from  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  to  Kensington,  E.  to  W. ;  and  from  Pimlico  to 
St.  John’s  Wood.  S.  to  N. 

— adv.  To,  or  at,  the  westward  side;  more  westward :  as, 
St.  Louis  lies  west  of  Cincinnati. 

— v.  n.  To  turn,  move,  or  veer  toward  the  west. 

West,  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  American  painter,  b.  1738, 
near  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents. 
After  exercising  his  pencil  in  different  parts  of  America, 
he  went  to  Italy  in  1760,  and  proceeded  to  England  in 
1763,  where  he  took  his  permanent  residence.  One  of 
his  earliest  friends  was  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  introduced  him  to  George  III.,  by  whose 
order  he  executed  liis  picture  of  The  Departure  of  Rega¬ 
ins  from  Rome,  and  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed  for 
about  40  years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
1792,  IF.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
from  its  foundation,  was  elected  president;  which  chair 
he  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  till 
his  death,  in  1820.  His  Death  of  General  Wolfe  was 
among  the  first  of  his  productions  that  attracted  public 
notice,  especially  for  the  rational  innovation  on  which 
he  had  ventured  in  it,  of  painting  historical  personages  in 
a  modern  dress.  And,  among  his  last  and  largest  works, 
were  Death  on  the.  Pale  Horse,  and  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick.  There  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  copy  (with  some  alterations)  of  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,  which  was  presented  to  it  by  West.  Like  the 
other  works  of  this  celebrated  artist,  it  is  only  re¬ 
markable  for  its  academic  correctness  of  design — a 
quality  much  appreciated  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

West,  in  lnd.,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. 

West,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Columbiana  co. 

West,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co., 
8  m.  N.  of  Huntingdon. 

West  Acton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co..  27  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Ad'dison,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Steuben 
co.,  230  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

West  Al'bany,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township 
of  Wabasha  co.,  about  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rochester. 

W'est  Al'burjf,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Grand  Isle 
co.,  77  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

West  Alexan'tler,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Washington  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Wheeling. 

West  Al'mond,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Allegany  co.,  78  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

W'est  Al'ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Belknap  co.,  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

West  Anies'hlirg,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Essex  co.,  41  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Ain'well,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co. 

West-Aii'dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Merrimack  co.,  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

West- Ar'lillgton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

West-Ar'muclice,  in  Georgia,  a  township  of  Walker 
co. 

West-Asll'ford.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villageof  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

W'est  Au'burn,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.W.  of  Auburn. 

W'est- A'von,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

West  Bal'timore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

W'est  ilarn'stable,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  65  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

W’est  Baton  Ronge  (bat'on  roozh).  in  Louisiana,  a 
S.E.  central  parish,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River; 
area,  210  sq.  m.  Surface,  level  and  subject  to  inunda¬ 
tion  ;  soil,  fertile  along  the  river.  Cap.  Fort  Allen. 
Pop.  (1897)  8,680. 

West  Bea'ver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Snyder  co. 

West-BecU'et,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  15  m.  S.S.E.  of  Pittsfield. 

W'est  Bed'ford.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  73  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

W’est  Belle'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Saint 
Clair  co. 

West  Bend,  in  Wisconsin,  a  thriving  city  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Pop.  (1895)  1,766. 

West  Bergen,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 
co.,  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

West  Betll'el,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
74  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

W’est  Betli'Ieliem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Washington  co.,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

W’est  BlocK'stock,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Chester  dist. 

W'est  Blooni'tteld,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co..  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

W’est  Bloomfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a.  village  of  Essex 
co.,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

West  Bloomlield.  in  N.  York,  a  post-vHl.  and  twp. 
of  Ontario  co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Canandaigua. 

W'est'boroug'h,  in  Massachusetts,  apost-vill.aud  twp. 
of  Worcester  co.,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Westborotifjli.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
44  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
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West  Boyls'ton,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-twp.  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Best  llrstil'fwrtl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. 

B  est  Itrsuieli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Rome. 

B  est  llrniicll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Potter 
co. 

West  Itran'lly wine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Chester  co. 

West  Itrat'tleboro',  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  115  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Best  Bridge  water,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-twp. 

of  Plymouth  co.,  26  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

West  Brook,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  28  m.  E.  of  New  Haven. 

B  est  Brook,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co., 

7  m.  N.W.  of  Portland. 

"West  Brook'tield,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  post-township 
of  Worcester  co.,  69  ni.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Brook'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Sullivan  co.,  95  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

"West  Browns  ville,  in  Pennsijlrania,  a  post-borough 
of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite 
Brownsville. 

West  Briins'wick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

West  Buffalo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  twp. 

of  Union  co.,  21  m.  S.W. of  Williamsport. 

West  Bur'lingdou.  in  Pennsylvania,  a,  post-village 
and  township  of  Bradford  county,  about  15  miles  west 
of  To  wanda. 

West'bury,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  5  m.  S.S.E. 

of  Trowbridge.  Manuf.  Woollens.  I ‘op.  8,030. 

B  est  bit  ry ,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Auburn. 

West  Iliix'ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Portland. 

West  Cain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester 
co. 

B  est  Cam  bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  vill.  and  twp. 

of  Middlesex  co.,  6  ni.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

"West  Cam  den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  25  in.  W.N.W.  of  Rome. 

West  Camp,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
42  m.  8.  of  Albany. 

"West  Ca  ill  |>  ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Orafton  co.,45  in.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  Ca  naan,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,  56  in.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

B  est  Canaan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
22  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

B’est  Carlisle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  64  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Best  Carlton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  30  in.  N.E.  of  Lockport. 

B'est  Charles'ton,  in  Maine,  apost-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

B'est  Charleston,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Miami 
co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Troy. 

B'est  Charleston,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.,  55  in.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

B'est  Charl'ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co,  30  ill.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

B'est  Cha'zy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co,  10  in.  N.  of  Plattsburg. 

B’est  Chelins'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Middlesex  co,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

B'est  Chesh'ire,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co,  15  in.  N.  of  New  Haven. 

B'est  Chester,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

B'est  Chester,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jay  coun¬ 
tv. 

B'estchester.  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  co,  bordering  on 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island  Sound;  area,  500  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Hudson.  Harlem,  Croton,  and  Bronx.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  marble.  Cap. 
Wliite  Plains.  Pop.  (1897)  177,250. 

—A  former  post-village  and  township  of  the  above  co., 
now  included  in  “Greater  New  York.” 

B'est  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap. 

of  Chester  co,  22  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

B'est  Chester,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chester 
co. 

West  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  a.  township  of  Cook  co, 
adjoining  t lie  city  of  Chicago. 

B'est  Cocal'ieo,  in  J’ennsylvunia,  a  township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

B'est  Coles’ ville,  ill  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co,  4  m.  K.NE.  of  Binghamton. 

B'est  Colum  bia,  in  W.  Virginia,  a,  post-village  of 
Mason  co,  160  m.  S.W.  of  Wheeling. 

B’est  Con'cord,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Merrimack  co,  3  in.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

B’est  Concord,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Essex 
co,  37  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

B’est  Corin'na,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Belfast. 

B’est  Corn  wall,  in  Connecticut,  a.  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

B  est  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

West  hale,  in  Pennsylvania, a  village  of  Delaware  co, 
10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

B’est  han'ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co,  28  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

B  est  hay,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga  co, 
50  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

West  hed'bain.  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co,  12  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 


B’est  Beer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 

county. 

B’est  Del'jitai,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Carroll 
county. 

B’est  hry'den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co,  170  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

B’est  hub'lin,  in  Penaa.,  a  post-vill.  of  Fulton  co. 
B’est  hur'haiil,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co,  abt.  25  lu.  N.E.  of  Portland. 

B’est  Bux'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co,  40  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

B’est  £arl,  (-url,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Lancaster  co,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Lancaster. 

B’es'tecunk,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Ocean  co.,  50 
m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

B’est  Ell'meston,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ot¬ 
sego  co,  28  ni.  S.  of  Utica. 

B’est  Eliz'abetll.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Allegheny  co,  20  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

West'erloo,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Albany 
co,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Albany 

B’est'erly,  a.  Teudiug  or  beiug  toward  the  west;  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  western  region.  —  Moving  or  coming  from 
the  westward  ;  as,  a  westerly  wind. 

— adv.  Tending,  going,  or  moving  toward  the  west. 
B'est'erly,  iu  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  county,  45  miles  south-west  of 
Providence. 

B’tkst'ern,  a.  [West,  and  A.  S.  tern,  place.]  Being  in 
the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the  direction  of  west; 
situated  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets ;  as,  the 
western  coast  of  the  U.  States. —  Moving  or  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  west ;  as,  to  sail  a  western  course. — Coming  from 
the  west ;  as,  a  western  breeze. 

B'estern,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.;  pop.  abt.  1  400. 
B’estern,  in  N.  York,  a  twp.  of  Oneida  co. 

B’est  eru  Australia,  a  British  colony  in  the  W.ot 
Australia,  between  Lat.  28°  15’  and  35°  10'  S,  Lon.  114° 
45'  and  119°  35'  E.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  1,370  ill, 
and  average  breadth  650  ni.  Area,  978,000  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified,  but  traversed  in  the  interior  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  mountain  range,  the  principal  peak  of  which, 
Tulbauop,  Is  5,000  feet  high  ;  soil,  suitable  for  grazing. 
Rivers.  Swan  River  is  the  principal.  Min.  Iron,  coal, 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  Climate,  dry,  but  healthy.  Prod. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  trapes,  tigs,  olives.  &c. ;  but  the 
raising  of  sheep  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Cap.  Perth. 

B’est'eru  Branch,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co. 

B’est'ern  Port,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Cumberland. 
B’est'ern  Empire,  n.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  by 
historians  to  the  western  division  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  divided,  by  the  will  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  be¬ 
tween  his  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  P.  396. 

B’est' erner,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  west. 
B’est'erninost,Brestmost,rt.  Furthest  to  the  west. 
B'est'e'rn  Port,  an  inlet  of  S.  Australia,  iu  Victoria, 
20  m.  long  and  the  same  in  breadth,  separated  from  Port 
Philip  by  the  peninsula  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  It  is  almost 
filled  by  the  Grant  and  French  islands. 

B’est'eru  Saratoga,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Union  co.,  142  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

B'est'ern  ville,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rome. 

B’est'ervilie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

West'erwyk,  a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  province  of 
Smaland,  on  the  Baltic,  75  m.  N.  of  Calmar  ;  pop.  4,000. 
B’est  Fair'liehl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  125  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

B’est  Fair'iee,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange 
co.,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

West  Fall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,68 
m.  N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

B’est  Fal'lowfielll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  county.— A  township  of  Crawford  county. 
B’est  Fal  mouth,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Barnstable  co  ,  62  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

B'est  Farms,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  county,  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  New 
York.  Now  part  of  New  York  city. 

B’est  Felicia'na,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Mississippi  River;  area,  365  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Bayou  Sarah.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  St.  Francisville.  Pop.  (1*97)  15,620. 
B’est'fielll.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-twp.  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  22 
miles  south-east  of  Mattoon.— A  township  of  Bureau 
county. 

Westlield,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hamilton  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Noblesville. 

B'estfielll,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette  county. 
B’estfielll,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  formed  in 
Hampden  county  by  the  junction  of  the  North, 
Middle,  and  West  branches.  It  falls  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  near  Springfield. — A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hampden  county,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Spring- 
field. 

B’estfielll.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Union  co.,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 
Westfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chautauqua  co.,  57  m.W.  of  Buffalo — A  township  of 
Richmond  co. 

B’estfielll.  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Medina  co.— A  post- 
twp.  of  Morrow  co. 

B’estfielll.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Tioga 
co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Wellsborough. 

B'estfielll,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co., 
44  m.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

B'estfielll,  in  Wisconsin .  a  post-village  and  township 


of  Marquette  county,  abt.  58  m.  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.— 
A  village  and  township  of  Sauk  county,  abt.  45  m.  W. 
N.W.  of  Madison. 

B’est  Fintl'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co. , 

B’est  Fitch'burg',  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Worcester  co.,  43  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

B’est'foril,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Windham 
co.,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Westford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  27  in.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Westford,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co., 

8  m.  S.E.  of  Cooperstown. 

Westford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden 
co.,  31  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Westforil,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  county. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co. 

West  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Washington 
co.  • 

West  Fox'lioroiifi'li.  in  Massachusetts, a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

B’est  Frank'Iin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  abt.  44  m.  N.N.E.  of  Williamsport. 

West  Gale'na,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

B’est  Gar'iliner,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  CO. 

B’est  Genesee",  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Genesee 

co, 

B’est  Girard',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co., 
17  m.  S.W.  of  Erie. 

B’est  Gloucester,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of 
Providence  oo.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

B’est  Oo'shen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. 

West  Goulils'boroiig'b,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Hancock  co.,  95  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

West  Gran'by,  in  Connecticut,  apost-village  of  Hart- 
lord  co.,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

West  Gran'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  110  in.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

B’est  Greenfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

B'est  Green'wich,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township 
of  Kent  co.,  22  m.  W.N.W.  of  Newport. 

B’est  Gro'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  39  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

B’est  Groton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co..  55  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

B’est  Hamp  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Hampshire  co.,  95  m.  W.  of  Boston. 
B’estbamp'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

B’est  JIan'over,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Dauphin  co.,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

B’est  Hart'fo  ril,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 

of  Hartford  co..  5  m.  W.  of  Hartford. 

B’est  Hartford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  66  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

B’est  Hart'land,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Hartford  co.,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

B’est  Har'wieh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  75  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

B’est  fla'ven.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  5  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

B'est  Haven,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

B’est  Hem  lock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montour  co. 

B’est  Henip'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. 

B’est  Heil'nepin,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co., 
on  the  Illinois,  opposite  Hennepin. 

B’est  Ho'boken,  in  New  Jersey,  a  suburb  of  Jersey 
City,  in  Hudson  co.  Pop.  (1895)  18,296. 

B’est  In'dies,  the  most  usual  denomination  for  the 
vast  archipelago  of  about  850  islands  (or  1.000  if  we  give 
this  name  to  mere  rocky  and  uninhabitable  projections 
from  tin-  sea),  lying  between  N.  and  S.  America,  and  ex¬ 
tending  in  two  irregular  lines,  which  unite  at  Hayti, 
from  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  lie  between  Lat.  10°  and 
28°  N.,  and  Lon.  57°  and  85°  W.,  enclosing  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  which  they  divide  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  divided  iuto  two 
principal  groups:  the  Bahamas  (q.  v.),  and  the  Antilles 
(q.  v.).  In  our  article  America  (q.  v.),  the  larger  of  the 
W.  I.  islands  are  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong,  and  are,  besides,  elsewhere  de¬ 
scribed  under  their  particular  names. 

B’est'injj, n.  D. stance  toward  the  west;  as,  the  west¬ 
ing  and  southing  of  a  ship. 

( Navig .)  The  distance,  reckoned  toward  the  west,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  meridians  passing  through  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  course,  or  portion  of  a  ship’s  path  ;  the  departure 
of  a  course  which  lies  to  the  west  of  north. 
B’est'ling,  n-  -A-  westerner;  one  who  belongs  to  a 
western  country,  (it.) 

B’est  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  New  Brunswick,  and  situated  on  the  N.E. 
of  Eastport,  Maine.  They  are  noted  for  their  fisheries. 
B’est  Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madisoa 
co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

B’est  Jer'sey,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co., 
abt.  28  ni.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

B’est' kill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

B’est  Kil'lingly,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  v\  l nil- 
ham  co.  Now  called  Danielsonville. 

B’est  Lai-kawan'nock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
township  of  Mercer  co. 
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West  Kin'derhook,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Tip- 
ton  co. 

West  Lafayette',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshoc¬ 
ton  co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Coshocton. 

West  Lampe'ter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. 

West'Iand,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co. 

W'est  Laurens.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  84  ni.  W.  of  Albany. 

W'est  Leb'annn,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Warren 
co.,  29  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

W'est  Lebanon,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,  89  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

W'est  Lebanon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt.  11  m.  S.W.  of  Massillon. 

West  Lebanon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Indiana  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

W'est  Levant',  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  abt.  36  m.  N.  of  Belfast. 

W'est  Ley'den,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Lewis 
co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Utica. 

W'est  Lib'erty,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jay  co.,  abt. 

7  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

W'est  Liberty,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap. 

of  Morgan  co.,  107  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

West  Liberty,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co., 
48  m.  N.N.E.  of  Dayton. 

W'est  Lin'coln,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Logan 
county. 

West  Low'ville,  \nNew  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis 
co.,  140  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

West  llalin'ning,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  co. 

West  Man'ehester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
York  co. 

West  JI an'beim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
York  co.,  abt.  24  m.  S.S.W.  of  York. 

W'est  MarLborough,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of 
Chester  co.,  11  m.  S.W.  of  West  Chester. 

W'est  Mar'tinsburg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Lewis  co.,  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Oswego. 

W'est'meath.  a  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster,  having 
N.  Cavan,  E.  Meath,  S.  King’s  co.,  and  W.  Roscommon  ; 
area,  708  sq.  m.  Surface,  undulating,  and  interspersed 
with  woods,  lakes,  and  bogs :  soil,  fertile.  Rivers.  Shan¬ 
non,  Inny,  aud  Brosna.  Prod.  Oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes ; 
but  grazing  and  dairy  farming  are  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tions.  Cap.  Mullingar. 

W'est  Med'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Med'way,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  28  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Men'don,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
15  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

W'est  Mer'edith.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  75  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

W'est  Mer'iden,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co  .  17  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven.  Now  Meriden. 
W’est  Mid'dletown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-borough 
of  Washington  co.,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Washington. 

W'est  Mil'ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Pas¬ 
saic  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Jersey  City. 

West  Mil'ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga 
co.,  31  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

West  Milton,  or  Milton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Miami  co.,  78  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

West  Milton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Union  co. 
West.  Milton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  of  Chittenden  co. 
West  Min'ot,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  40  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

West'mi lister,  a  city  and  borough  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  forming  the  W.  portion  of  London,  the 
British  metropolis.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  thecity  of  London 
proper,  N.  by  Marylebone,  W.  by  Kensington  and  Bays- 
water,  and  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  dividing  it  from  the 
co.  of  Surrey.  Its  limits  comprise  the  fashionable  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Belgravia,  Mayfair,  Tyburnia,  &c.,  otherwise 
called  the  W'est  End.  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Section 
II.),  Hyde,  St.  James’,  and  Green  parks,  the  Houses  of 
Parliamen  t,  and  government  offices,  Ac.,  are  also  situated 
within  its  liberties.  Pop.  Included  in  that  of  London,  q.v. 
Westminster,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Westminster,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Carroll  co.,  58  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 
Westminster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 

of  Worcester  co.,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

W'est  minster,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Windham  co.,  82  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 
Westminster  W'est,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

W'est  Monroe',  in  New  York,  a  post-twp.  of  Oswego 
co.,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Syracuse. 

West'inore,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  40 
m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

West'moreland,  a  co.  of  England,  having  N.  the  cos. 
of  Durham  and  Cumberland,  E.  York  and  Durham,  S. 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  W.  Cumberland  and  Lancaster ; 
area,  763  sq.  m.  Much  of  the  land  is  mountainous,  in 
some  places  attaining  a  height  of  3,000  ft.;  and  though 
the  rivers  are  small,  the  lakes  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
England  ;  of  those  the  most  noted  are  Windermere  and 
Ullswater.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  coal,  and  slate.  Cap. 
Appleby. 

Westmoreland,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-twp.  of 
Cheshire  co.,  52  m.  W.S.W.  of  Concord. 
Westmoreland,  in  New  York,  a  post-twp.  of  Oneida 
co.,  12  m.  W.  of  Utica. 

Westmoreland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area, 
1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Alleghany  and  Youghiogheny. 
Surface,  hilly,  and  mountainous  in  the  E. ;  soil,  gener¬ 


ally  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  slate. 
Cap.  Greensburg.  Pop.  (1897)  121,980. 

W'est more'laild,  ill  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland ;  area,  170  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac,  aud  the 
Rappahannock;  also  Pope’s  and  Monroe  creeks,  and 
Nomini  Bay.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Montross.  Pop.  (1897)  8,860. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

West  Xautmeal,  (- naut'mill ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
twp.  of  Chester  co. 

West  Need'liam.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Jfew'bnry,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Essex  co.,  34  m.  N.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Nfew'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Newton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-twp.  of  Nicollet 
co. 

West  Newton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor.  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg, 

W'est  Nor'folk,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villageof  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

W'est  Nottingham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. 

W'es'ton-snper-Mare,  a  seaport-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset,  9  m.  N.W.  of  Axbridge;  pop.  4,510. 
West  Or'nnge,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex 
county. 

W’est  Ossipee',  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Carroll  co..  42  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

W'est  Ox'eter,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Utica. 

W'es'ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Fairfield 
co.,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

W'eston,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
135  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

W'eston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  13  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

W'eston,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  and  river-port  of 
Platte  co.,  on  the  Missouri,  200  m.  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

W'eston,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Saunders  co. 
Weston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co., 
22  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

W'eston,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wood 
co.,  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Weston,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.,  68  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Weston .  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lewis 
co.,  on  the  Monongahela  river  and  the  West  Virginia  & 
Pittsburg  R.R.,  88  m.  S.  of  Wheeling ;  seat  of  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Pop.  (1897)  2,650. 

Weston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Marathon  co. 
W’est  Penn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co. 

West  Penns'borough,  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-town 
of  Cumberland  co. 

W'est  Per'ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Snyder 
co. 

Westpha'lia,  a  prov  of  Prussia,  comprising  the  N.W. 
portion  of  its  territory  N.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  E.  of  the 
Netherlands,  S.  of  Hanover,  and  W.  of  the  Weser;  area , 
7,820  sq.  m.  Surface,  hilly  in  the  S.W.,  elsewhere  level ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Ems,  Lippe,  Weser,  aud 
Werra.  Prod.  Corn,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops;  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Min.  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  coal,  and  salt.  Manuf.  Cottons,  hardware,  paper, 
spirits,  tobacco,  cutlery,  flax-spinning.  Cap.  Munster. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,543,250. — The  ancient  duchy  of  Westphalia 
was  separated  from  western  Saxony  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1180.  In  1613  Prussia  obtained  possession  of  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  1801  it  was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Napoleon  I.  erected  Westphalia  into  a  king¬ 
dom,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  Aug.  18, 1806.  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Magdeburg  were 
annexed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  9, 1807 ;  and  Han¬ 
over,  March  16,  1810.  This  kingdom  came  to  an  end 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  16, 18,  and  19, 1813 ;  and 
the  different  provinces  were  restored  to  their  former 
possessors  in  1813-14.  —  The  name  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  given  to  two  treaties  terminating  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War;  the  first  between  the  Emperor  and  Sweden,  signed 
at  Osnaburg,  Aug.  6,  1648;  and  the  second  between  the 
Emperor  and  France,  signed  at  Munster,  Oct.  24,  1648. 
The  negotiations  for  this  peace  commenced  at  Munster, 
where  the  Congress  held  its  first  meeting  in  July,  1643, 
and  settled  the  preliminaries  in  Jan.,  1647.  France  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Alsace,  and  other  terri¬ 
tory.  Sweden  obtained  Pomerania,  Riigen,  Bremen, and 
Yerden;  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  of  Switzerland  was  recognized.  Spain  continued  the 
war  against  France,  until  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nov.  7,  1659. 
Westphalia,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton 
co. 

West  Pike'land,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Chester 
co. 

West  Pike  Rim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Washington  co. 

West  Pitts'burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. 

West  Pitts'lield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Berkshire  co..  50  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

West  Pitts'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co. 

West  Plains,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Howell  co., 
90  m.  S.  of  Roila.  Pop.  (1897)  2,500. 

West  Plym'outh.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  Point.  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Calaveras 
co.,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Mokelumue  Hill. 


West  Point,  in  Georgia,  a  city  of  Troup  co.,  87  m. 

S.W.  of  Atlanta.  Pop.  (1897)  1,620. 

West  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  twp.  ot  eto- 
phensonco.,  135  m.  W.N.W.  ofChicago. 

West  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe 
county,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Lafayette. — A  township  ot 
White  co. 

West  Point,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Butler  county. 
. — A  post-village  of  Lee  county,  24  miles  north  ot  Keo- 

1  kuk.  ,  .  _ 

West  Point,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town  of  Lowndes 
co.,  about  17  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

West  Point,  in  New  York,  the  site  of  the  U.  States 
Military  Academy,  in  Orange  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  52  m. 
N.  of  New  York  city.  Owing  to  its  natural  strength, 
it  was  selected  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  as  a 
fortress,  and  Fort  Putnam  was  erected  598  feet  above  the 
river,  commanding  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view. 
It  is  inclosed  on  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.  by  mountains 
ranging  from  601/  to  1,600  feet  high,  while  the  approach 


Fig.  2610.  —  view  on  the  Hudson  —  west  point. 


from  the  river  on  the  E.  is  interrupted  by  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  bank  or  wall  (Fig.  2610).  The  Academy,  established 
in  1794,  is  built  on  a  plateau  188  feet  above  the  river.  It 
has  an  area  of  1  m.  in  circuit,  with  ample  conveniences 
for  military  evolutions  and  the  practice  of'  gunnery. 
See  West  Point,  in  Section  II. 

West  Point,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Richmond. 

West  Point,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Columbia 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

West'port,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Castlebar ;  pop.  5,200. 

Westport,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,  28  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Westport,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  28 
m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Westport,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  which  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  from  Bristol  co.,  a  short  distance  E.  of  the 
boundary  of  Rhode  Island.  —  A  post-village  aud  town¬ 
ship  of  Bristol  co.,  55  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

Westport,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  and  twp.  of  Jack- 
son  co.,  175  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

W’estport,  in  New  York,  n  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  110  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Westport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.W.  of  Lock  Haven. 

Westport,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co., 
abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Madison. 

West  Prov'idence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bedford  co. 

West  JJuod'dy  Head,  in  Maine,  a  headland  at  the 

W.  entrance  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Westra'lta,  in  Kansas,  a  former  village  and  township 
of  Montgomery  co. 

West  River,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. 

West  Rox'bury.  in  Massachusetts,  a  former  post¬ 
village  aud  township  of  Norfolk  co. ;  now  a  suburb  of 
Boston. 

West  Ru in'ney.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,  59  m.  W.N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  Rush,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
31  m.  E.  of  Batavia. 

West  Rush'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co.,  142  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

W'est  Rut'laud.  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

West  Rut'laud.  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Rutland 
co.,  4  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rutland. 

West  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  and  township 
of  Dakota  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  city  of 
St.  Paul.  Pop.  (1895)  1,763. 

West  Sa'lem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Mercer 
county. 

West  Sand  Lake,  in  Nmv  York,  a  post-village  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Albany. 

West  Sand'wleh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co.,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Scit'uate,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Sen'eca,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Eri« 
co.,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

W'est  Spnr'ta,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Livingston 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Genesee. 

West  Spring'field.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Hampden  county,  100  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Boston. 

West  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villaga 
of  Erie  co.,  26  m.  S.W.  of  Erie. 

West  Stafford.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Tol¬ 
land  co.,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 


[West  Virginia.] 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


Land  area, 

24,645  sq.  m. 

Water  a  ea, 

135  sq.  ni. 

Pop  . 762,794 

Male  390,285 
Female  .372,509 
Native  ..743,911 
Foreign..  18, 883 
White...  730, 1)77 
African.  .32,690 

Chinese . 15 

.Japanese . 3 

Indian . 9 


COUNTIES. 


Barbour  .... 

B  6 

Berkeley. ... 

1!  10 

Boone  _ 

1)  3 

Braxton 

.C  5 

Brooke . 

K  1 1 

Cabell  . 

1)  2 

Calhoun  ... 

.C  4 

Clav  . . 

D  1 

Doddridge . 

B  5 

Fayette..  .. 

1)  4 

Gilmer . 

C  5 

Grant . 

B  8 

Greenbrier 

.1)  5 

Hampshire. 

.15  9 

Hancock.  . 

I)  11 

Hardy  . 

C  9 

Harrison  .. 

.15  6 

.1  ackson — 

O  3 

Jefferson  . . 

B  11 

Kanawha . . 

D  3 

Lewis  . 

C  5 

Lincoln  ... 

D  2 

Logan  _ 

E  2 

McDowell  . 

.  V  :s 

Marion  _ 

1!  0 

Marshall .. . 

.F  10 

Mason . 

.('  2 

Mercer  .... 

.  E  4 

Mineral _ 

.1!  9 

Mingo  _ 

E  2 

Monongalia 

A  6 

Monroe _ 

.  E  5 

Morgan _ 

.A  10 

Nicholas  . 

D  5 

Ohio . 

Ell 

Pendleton. . 

.C  8 

Pleasants  .. 

.15  4 

Pocahontas 

I)  (i 

Preston  . . . . 

1!  7 

Putnam _ 

C  3 

Raleigh  . ... 
Randolph .. 

E  4 

.C  6 

Ritchie . 

.1!  4 

Roane  . 

O  4 

Summers  . . 

K  5 

Taylor . 

15  0 

Tucker . 

1!  7 

Tyler . 

.1!  5 

Upshur . 

C  li 

vs  ayne  _ 

.1)  2 

Webster  . . . 

.1)  5 

Wetzel . 

A  5 

Wirt . 

1!  4 

W ood  _ 

15  3 

Wyoming  . 

.  K  3 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

35  Wheeling  E  10 
10  Huntington 

i)  l 

8  Parkersburg 

15  3 

7  Martinsburg 

15  11 

7  Charleston 

1)  3 

3  Grafton  ..15  7 
3  Clarksburg 

15  6 

3  Benwood  _F,  10 
3  Moundsville 

E  10 

3  Hinton  ...E  5 
2  New  Cumber¬ 
land..!)  10 
2  Charlestown 

15  11 

2  Wellslmrg  E  10 
2  Keyset-  . .  .15  9 
2  Weston  . .  _B  fi 
2  Piedmont  .15  9 
2  Point  Pleasant 
C  2 

2  Blnefield  ..F  4 
2  Shepherds- 

town.-B  11 
2  Guyandotte 

r>  2 

1  Buekhannon 

C  6 

1  St.  Albans  1)  3 
1  Fairmont  .15  6 
1  LewisburgE  5 
1  Morgantown 
A  7 

t  Maybeury  E  4 
1  Harpers  Ferry 
15  11 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Ceredo....!)  1 
9  Mannington 

A  6 

S  Eavenswood 

C  ?. 

8  Berkeley 

Springs..  A  10 
3  KingwoodA  7 


IT.  Ya  —  cont'd. 

Top.— Hundreds. 

8  Newbnrg  .15  7 
8  Cameron.  F  11 
8  Paw  Paw. A  10 
7  Elkins. ..  c  7 
7  Elk  Garden 

15  8 

7  Elizabeth  .  15  1 
7  New  Martins¬ 
ville..  A  4 
7  Clifton  ...C  2 
7  Alderson  .E  5 
7  Raymond  City 
I)  3 

6  Jackson  ..C  3 
6  OunnimontE  4 
6  Elmgrove.E  11 
6  Pennsboroli  4 
6  Caperton  .1)  4 
6  Rowlesburg 

15  7 

6  FettermanB  (1 
ti  Wayne  .  .1)  2 
(i  White  Sulphur 
Springs  .  E  5 
5  Milton  ...  .1)  2 
5  Burning 

Springs  . B  4 
5  Coalburg  .1)  3 
5  sc  Marvs  .  15  4 
5  Triadelphia 

E  11 

5  Bethany  .  E  11 
5  Bogan.'.  .  F.  2 
5  Brain  well  ,F  4 
5  MoorefleldB  9 
5  Powellton  D  4 
5  Honeeverte 

E  5 

5  Ristersville 

A  4 

5  Bridgeport!)  6 
5  Barhoursville  1 
I)  2 

5  llomney  .15  9 
5  Belington.C  6 
5  Fort  Gay  D  1 
5  Mlddlebourne 
1!  5 

4  Hi-dgesville 

A  11 

4  Hartford  1!  3 
4  Terra  Alta  B  7 
4  Mt.  Carbon 

D  4 

4  Spencer... C  4 

4  Cairo . 15  4 

4  Oceana _ F.  3 

4  Ripley . C  3 

4  Shinnston.l!  6 
4  Addison  ..1)  6 
4  Peterstown 

E  5 

4  Philippi  .15  7 
4  Williamstown 
B  3 

1  Middlewayl!  11 

3  Union . E  5 

3  Nuttallburg 

n  4 

3  Beverly  ...C  7 
3  Mt.  Clare. .P,  6 
3  G)enville..C  5 
3  Franklin.. C  8 
3  PetersburgB  8 
3  Cannelton  D  4 
3  Cherry  Camp 
1!  5 

3  Princeton. E  4 
3  Bazearville 

E  11 

3  St.  George  1!  7 
3  Cottageville 

C  3 

3  Farmington 

A  6 

3  W.  Union. B  5 
3  Lewiston  _D  3 

3  Salem . B  5 

3  Brownstown 
D  3 

3  French  Creek 
C  6 

3  AVinficld  ..C  2 
3  Burnsville  C  5 
3  Darkesvllle 

15  11 

3  Poca . I)  3 

3  Kanawha  Falls 
D  4 

3  Grantsville 

C  4 

3  Sutton  ....C  5 
3  Central  Sta¬ 
tion.  .B  5 
3  Pruntytown 

B  6 

3  W.  Liberty  E  11 
3  Independence 
B  7 

3  Austen _ B  7 

3  Thomas  . .15  8 
3  BurlingtonB  9 
3  Ellenboro.B  4 
3  Fayetteville 

I)  4 

3  Fire  Creek!)  4 
3  Gerrardstown 

B  10 

3  Sweet  Springs 
E  6 

3  West  Colum¬ 
bia..  C  2 

2  Aurora _ B  7 

2  Hamlin  ...D  2 

2  Leon _ C  3 

2  Buffalo.... C  3 
2  Flemington 

B  6 

2  Janelew...B  6 
2  Fairview  D  11 


TF.  Vn.—covt'it. 
Pop.  Hundreds. 

2  Friendly  .15  4 
2  Littleton.  A  0 
2  Peytona  .1)  3 
2  Webster.. B  6 
2  Burton  ...  A  6 
2  Glen  Elk.  1)  3 
2  Boothsville 

'  1!  6 
2  Bruceton  Mills 
A  7 

2  Hendricks  1!  7 
2  Hawks  Nest 

1)  4 

2  W.  Milford  15  5 
2  Belleville  .1!  3 
2  Maysville  .13  8 
2  Hurricane  D  3 
2  Laurel  Iron¬ 
works..  A  7 
2  Millville  ..15 11 
2  Huntersville 
1)  6 

2  Hewett  ...D  3 
2  Academy  _D  6 
2  Auburn  ... B  5 
2  Knoxville  E  10 

2  Troy . 1!  5 

2  Bayard.-..B  8 
2  Iaeger  ....E  3 
2  Volcano  . .  B  4 
2  Fellows  ville 

B  7 

2  Dallas  ..  ..E  11 
2  Gauley  Bridge 
1)  4 

2  Summit  Point 
15 10 

2  Unfontown 

A  5 

2  Coopers... E  4 
2  Duffields  .15 11 

2  Eglon _ B  7 

2  Evansville  1!  7 
2  Green  Bank 

D  7 

2  Worthington 
1!  6 

2  Tunnelton  B  7 
2  Woodlands 

F  10 

2  Springfield 

15  9 

2  Rivesville.B  6 
2  Homines  Mills 
B  6 


WEST 


WEST 


WEST 
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and  township  of  Berkshire  county,  160  miles  west  of 
Boston. 

West  Stockholm,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

West  Sutton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.,  -to  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

West'town.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
60  m.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

West'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.,  23  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Wes*  Town  send,  in  Massachusetts,  apost-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  47  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Troy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Albany  co. 
See  Trot. 

West  Tu'rin,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,600. 

West  U'nion.  in  Iowa,  a  city  and  towusliip,  cap.  of 
Fayette  co.,  86  ni.  N.W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  (1895)  1,801. 
West  Union,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Todd 
co. 

West  Union,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Steuben 
co.,  abt.  50  ni.  W.  of  Elmira. 

West  X’nion,in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adams 
co..  84  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

West  Union,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Doddridge  co..  54  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

West  Van  Bn'ren,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  La 
Grange  co. 

West’ville,  in  Alabama,  a.  post-village  of  Dale  coun¬ 
ty- 

Westville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-vill.  of  New  Haven 
co.,  abt  2  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Westville.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Simp¬ 
son  co.,  40  ni.  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Westville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Gloucester  co. 
Westville.  in  Neio  York,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. — A 
post-vill.  of  Otsego  co.,  65  m.  W.  of  Albany. 
Westville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
51  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Westville,  ir.  Virginia,  a  township  of  Mathews 
county. 

West  Vin'eent.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  West  Chester. 

West  Virgvn'ia,  a  State  of  the  American  Union,  situ¬ 
ated  between  N.  Lat.  37°  36'  and  40°  38',  and  W.  Lon. 
77°  45'  aud  82°  3 O'  from  Greenwich,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  N.W.  by  the  latter  State,  S.W. 
by  Kentucky,  S.  and  E.  by  lYirginia,  aud  N.E.  by 
Maryland.  Area,  24,780  sq.  miles,  or  15,859.200  acres. 
Gen  '  Dcsc.  With  the  exception  of  the  cos.  of  Hardy, 
Hampshire,  Morgan, Berkeley,  Jefferson,  and  Pendleton, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Potomac  river  aud  branches, 
the  whole  of  W.  Virginia  geographically  belongs  to 
the  Great  Mississippi  Valley — the  greater  number  of  her 
streams  being  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  river,  which 
forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State  to  an  extent  of  300 
m.  Through  these  channels  IF.  F.  is  placed  in  direct 
-communication  with  the  markets  of  the  far  West  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  trade  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Alleghany  ridge  forms 
in  this  State  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Sandy,  the  Guvandotte,  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Kanawha,  all  affluents  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  with  its  tributaries,  the  Youghiogheny  and  Cheat. 
W.  of  the  Alleghany  range  and  that  of  the  Shenandoah 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Greenbrier  and  Laurel  mountains  on 
the  W.,  are  numerous  short  parallel  ridges,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  Potts's  or  Middle,  Warm  Spring, 
and  Jackson’s  River  mountains.  The  westernmost  ot 
these  continuous  chains  is  the  Laurel  ridge,  with  its 
prolongations,  the  Greenbrier  and  Flat  Top  mountains. 
Near  the  line  of  Randolph  co.,  the  Greenbrier  Moun¬ 
tains  throw  off  a  spur  E.  to  the  Alleghany  range,  and 
from  this  run  half-a-dozen  parallel  ridges,  following  the 
usual  course  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  State,  and 
know-n  as  Rich, 

Middle,  Shaver’s, 

Cheat,  and  Val¬ 
ley  Mountains. 

The  Great  Flat 
Top  Mountains, 
as  the  S.W.  por¬ 
tion  of  this  fourth 
ridge  is  called, 
also  throw's  out 
spurs  N.andN.  W., 
called  the  White 
OakMountain  and 
Barker’s  ridge. — 

Soil,  The  pre¬ 
vailing  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  soils 
are  silica,  alumi¬ 
na,  or  pure  clay,  Fig.  2611.  —  seal  of  the  state. 
marl,  lime,  mag- 

nesia,  and  iron,  which  the  very  unevenness  of  the  sur¬ 
face  tends  to  amalgamate  to  the  greatest  practical  ad¬ 
vantage.  Thus,  the  alluvial  or  bottomlands,  composed  ol 
the  diluvium  from  adjacent  and  distant  hills,  combine 
mechanically  and  chemically  every  kind  ot  mineral  and 
vegetable  decomposition  in  the  country.  This  soil,  which 
I  varies  in  depth  from  2  to  30 or  40  ft.,  produces.the  largest 
timber  and  the  heaviest  crops,  and  resting  upon  a  sub- 
|  stantial  basis  of  dark  loam  and  fertile  clay,  exceeds  in 
reliability  and  endurance  the  black,  rich,  but  thirsty  and 
i  chaffy  soils  of  the  western  prairies.  The  second  bottom 
is  generally  representative  of  the  rocks  prevailing  upon 
I  this  level,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  the  strata  above, 
!  brought  down  by  the  gradual  land-slips  and  the  wash 


of  rains,  and  accumulated  probably  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  present  vegetation  took  possession  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  On  ascending,  the  soil  is  found  gradually  less 
mixed  in  substance  and  color ;  the  timber  is  less  varied, 
aud  on  steeper  planes  less  thrifty.  When  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  sharp  and  narrow,  the  bare  rock  is  found 
but  a  few  inches  below,  aud  not  seldom  protruding  above 
the  surface;  but  when  flat  or  but  gently  inclined,  as  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  there  is  found  a  deep,  arable  soil, 
heavily  coated  with  humus,  and  producing,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  identical  kinds  of  timber  and  crops 
found  in  the  alluvial  valley  below\  Some  of  the  most 
comfortable  rural  homesteads,  surrounded  by  orchards, 
gardens,  aud  meadows,  aud  supplied  with  never-failing 
springs,  are  found  upon  the  tops  of  hills  some  150  to  300 
feet  above  the  valleys.  In  those  regions  of  the  State 
where  table-lands  are  exceptionally  met  with,  the  sur¬ 
face  presents  undulating  plains,  —  which,  but  for  their 
majestic  timber,  would  recall  to  mind  an  Illinois  prairie, 
—  reaching  along  the  mountain  summits  for  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  with  scarcely  a  swell  here  and  there 
sufficiently  bold  to  divide  the  waters.  IF.  F.  is  richly 
invested  with  timber,  comprising  many  varieties  of  the 
oak  and  fir,  the  hemlock,  cedar,  laurel,  tulip-tree,  the 
black  and  white  walnuts,  hickory,  beech,  sycamore, 
elm,  maple,  birch,  white  and  mountain  ash,  besides 
the  wild-fruit  and  berry-bearing  varieties  peculiar  to 
the  surrounding  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
11,300,000  acres,  or  nearly  %  of  the  superficial  area  of 
the  State,  are  as  yet  unimproved,  and  of  these  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  are  still  in  the  vigor  and  juvenescence 
of  original  growth.  Min.  dx.  The  coal  measures  are 
known  to  embrace  the  entire  State,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lower  Potomac  cos.;  and  the  strata,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  running  nearly  horizontally,  or  with  but  slight 
undulations,  through  the  whole  of  this  territory,  there 
is  scarcely  a  county  within  its  bounds  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  seams,  at  some  distance  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  water-level.  IF.  V.,  in  fact,  contains  l-13th  of 
the  coal  area  of  the  whole  U.  States,  by  surface  mea¬ 
sure  only,  no  account  being  taken  of  her  greater  aggre¬ 
gate  thickness  of  workable  seams.  In  Ritchie  co.,  14 
m.  S.  of  Cairo  Station,  is  found  a  vein  of  asphaltum,  or 
solidified  petroleum,  which,  from  its  geological  position, 
aud  probable  origin,  constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  State.  The  asphaltum  produces  upwards  of  150 
galls,  per  ton  of  superior  oil,  30°  gravity,  and  large  re¬ 
turns  are  anticipated  from  this  remarkable  deposit. 
Salt  is  another  mineral  in  large  yield,  salt  springs  being 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio. 
These  formerly  produced  largely,  but  their  yield  has 
been  retarded  by  Michigan  competition.  The  min¬ 
eral  of  industrial  value  next  abundant  in  the  State  is 
iron,  which  is  almost  coextensive  with  coal,  though  not 
present  in  seams  quite  as  thick  or.  as  numerous.  Iron 
ore  is  so  generally  prevalent  in  various  forms  through¬ 
out  IF.  F„  that  it  would  be  probably  more  difficult  to 
surmise  w’here  it  is  not  than  where  it  may  be  found. 
Petroleum  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  but  is  chiefly  obtained  in  a  belt  from  1  to  2 
m.  wide,  extending  from  the  Little  Kanawha  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  is  richer  in 
mineral  wealth  than  West  Virginia,  although,  as  yet,  the 
development  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  in  its  sister  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  remaining  mineral  deposits  know’n 
to  exist  are  antimony,  alum,  limestone,  and  tire  and 
plastic  clays,  of  superior  quality.  The  mineral  waters 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  State  are  many  and 
well-known, particularly  the  Sulphur  Springs,  occurring 
under  different  names.  Clim.  Alike  free  from  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat,  of  rain  and  drought,  and  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  inaccessible  to  malaria,  IF  F  enjoys,  on  the  whole, 
a  climate  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State.  The 
distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  whole  State  is  re¬ 
markably  favorable  to  seasonable  vegetation.  Total 
failure  of  crops  from  excess  or  insufficiency  of  humidity 
are  unknown;  and  droughts  are  out  of  the  question 
under  so  genial  an  atmosphere. — Agric.  Of  the  cereal 
crops  Indian  corn  stands  first,  there  being  in  1895 
688.545  acres  devoted  to  its  growth,  with  a  yield  of 
16,662,789  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  was  2,969,008,  and 
that  of  oats  3,539,320  bushels.  The  other  important 
crops  are  those  of  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
Garden  vegetables  and  fruit  are  also  of  some  import¬ 
ance,  while  the  raising  of  live-stock  on  farms  is  a 
leading  agricultural  interest,  cattle  being  kept  in  large 
numbers,  and  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  in  the 
census  year  1890  was  823,904,610,  while  the  value  of 
farm  products  was  estimated  at  820,439,500. — Mining. 
The  mining  interests  of  the  State  are  largely  in  the 
production  of  coal,  the  total  yield  of  this  valuable 
product  in  1895  being  11,424,863  short  tons,  a  yield 
only  surpassed  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio.  In  coke  production  it  was  second  in  rank.  No 
less  than  16,000  sq.  miles,  or  two-thirds  the  entire  area 
of  the  State,  are  underlaid  by  workable  beds  of  coal, 
the  supply  being  almost  inexhaustible,  and  the  coal  of 
every  variety  except  anthracite,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  steam  aud  gas  purposes  and  for  domestic  fuel. — 
Mannf.  The  manufactures  of  IF.  V.  are  not  extensive, 
and  are  concentrated  principally  at  Wheeling,  the 
largest  city.  The  production  of  pig-iron  and  steel  is  on 
the  increase,  and  the  State  has  attained  a  high  rank  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  rails.  The  other 
important  articles  of  manufacture  are  glass,  lumber, 
leather,  and  flour  and  grist  mill  products.  The  value 
of  the  total  product  in  1890  was  838,702.125.  There, 
were,  in  1897,  about  2,450  industrial  establishments, 
having  a  combined  capital  of  over  830,000,000,  aud  em¬ 
ploying  22,300  operators,  whose  wages  aggregated  about 


89,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  cnt-nails  was  reported 
as  decreasing,  aud  that  of  wire  nails  increasing. — Polit. 
Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  54  counties,  as  follows: 


Barbour, 

Berkeley, 

Hancock, 

Mercer, 

Randolph, 

Hardy, 

Mineral, 

Monongalia, 

Ritchie, 

Boone, 

Harrison, 

Roane,  . 

Braxton, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Taylor, 

Brooke, 

Jefferson, 

Morgan, 

Tucker, 

Cabell, 

Kanawha, 

Nicholas, 

Tyler, 

Calhoun, 

Lewis, 

Ohio, 

Upshur, 

Clay, 

Lincoln, 

Pendleton, 

Wayne, 

Doddridge, 

Logan, 

Pleasauts, 

Webster, 

Fayette, 

McDowell, 

Pocahontas, 

Wetzel, 

Gilmer, 

Marion. 

Preston, 

Wirt, 

Grant, 

Marshall, 

Putnam, 

Wood, 

Greenbrier, 

Hampshire, 

Masou, 

Summer* 

Raleigh, 

Wyoming. 

Cities.  Wheeling  (Fig.  2612),  Charleston  (State  cap). 
Parkersburg,  Huntington,  Martinsburg,  Grafton,  Ac. — 
Govt.  The  executive  department  consists  of  a  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-general,  all  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years.  The  Legislature,  which 
meets  biennially,  consists  of  senators  and  delegates,  the 
former  elected  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  two  yeaia. 
The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
consisting  of  four  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for 
twelve  years ;  in  Circuit  Courts,  Corporation  Courts, 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  all  elected  by  the  people.  A 
State  Constitution  was  adopted  March  26,  1863,  and  a 
new  une  in  1872.  Wheeling  was  substituted  for  Charles¬ 
ton  as  capital  of  the  State  in  1875,  but  in  1885  the 
State  capital  was  again  removed  to  Charleston.  The 
latest  apportionment  gives  IF.  V.  4  representatives  in 
the  U.  S.  Congress  and  6  votes  in  the  college  of  elec¬ 
tors. — Finances.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  IF.  V.  for  the  year  1880  was  8146,- 
991,688 ;  for  1890,  8186,964,770,  or  824611  pier  capita. 
The  growth  of  population  and  continued  development 


Fig.  2612. — wheeling  in  1860. 


of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased  the  wealth  of  the  State  since  the  latter  date. 
The  total  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  and  its  divisions 
was,  in  1890, 82,532,460,  of  which  the  proportion  credited 
to  the  State  w  as  only  8184,611,  60  that  it  is  virtually 
free  from  debt,  though  it  holds  itself  accountable  for  a 
portion  of  the  State  debt  of  Virginia,  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined.  The  county  debt  was  81,197,462 ;  city  debt, 
81,132,188;  school  distiict  debt,  818,299.  The  State  is 
well  supplied  with  railroads,  it  being  crossed  by  the 
1  idiimore  and  Ohio  line,  while  numerous  branch  lines 
and  local  roads  traverse  it,  railroad  construction  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  active. — Educ.  IF.  V.  possesses  an  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  free  piublic  and  normal  schools,  a  lib¬ 
eral  system  cf  public  education  being  adopted  early  in 
its  history.  The  system  is  that  known  as  the  township 
or  district  system,  the  control  of  the  school  interests  of 
eat  li  district  being  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  education 
elected  by  the  people,  while  each  county  has  its  super¬ 
intendent  and  there  is  a  general  State  superintendent. 
Of  the  approximately  300,000  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  about  230,000  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  while  the  remainder  are  largely  absorbed  in 
the  numerous  private  schools  and  institutes  of  higher 
education.  Chief  among  the  latter  is  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  University,  at  Morgantown.  This  has  a 
inductive  endowment  of  8114,750,  and  receives  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  from  the  State.  It  has  a  libraiy  of 
14,500  volumes,  30  instructors,  and  about  400  pupils, 
and  i  ossesses  a  museum,  and  mineral  gii  al,  geological 
and  conchological  cabinets,  chemical  laboratory,  Ac. 
The  State  possesses  several  other  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions.  The  other  State  institutions  ini  hide  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Weston  and  a  blanch  asylum  at 
Spencer,  a  deal-mute  and  blind  asylum  at  R,  mney 
and  a  penitentiary  at  Moundsville.  A  high-license 
sy  stem  prevails,  under  whose  operation  and  in  virtue 
ot  local  sentiment  the  sale  of  liquor  is  virtually  prohib¬ 
ited  in  many  counties  of  the  State. — Hist.  The  history 
of  the  State  prior  to  1861  is  identified  with  that  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  proper,  of  which  State  it  formed  an  integial  part 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  however,  formed  a  natural  line  of 
demarcation  betw  een  the  two  sections  of  this  State,  and 
conditions  favoring  sepaiation  had  long  existed.  These 
reached  a  climax  on  the  passage  by  Virginia  of  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  secession,  the  popular  vote  in  the  section 
west  of  the  mountains  being  strongly  opposed  to  it.  A 
convention  of  loyalists  met  at  Wheeling  in  June,  1861, 
and  in  Aug.  adopted  au  ordinance  providing  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  new  State  to  be  called  Kanawha.  In  No¬ 
vember  a  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  name  West 
Virginia  chosen.  This  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
people  by  a  very  large  majority  in  April,  1862.  In  May 
the  legislature  of  the  “  reorganized  government  ”  of 
Virginia  passed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  formation  of  the 
new  State,  and  it  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Union 
by  Act  of  Congress  and  the  approval  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  June  19,  1863.  At  that  time  it  was  sparsely  peo¬ 
pled,  and  its  great  resources  undeveloped,  but  great 
and  encouraging  progress  has  since  been  made.  Pop. 
(1870  )  442,071;  (1880)  618,457;  (1890)  762,794;  (1897) 
estimated,  892,675. 

West  Wheel'ing,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  of  Belmont 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

West  Wliite'lnml,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Chester  co.,  5  m.  N.  of  West  Chester. 

West  Wind' ham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Bradford  co.,  152  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

West  Wind'  sor,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Mercer 
county. 

West  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Windsor 
county. 

West  Win  field.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Her¬ 
kimer  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Utica. 

West  Will'sted,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  3U  m.  N.  of  Waterbury. 

West  Ynr'moittli.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Wet,  a.  (comp,  wetter;  superl.  wettest.)  [A.  S.  woet ; 
Lat.  lidos,  akin  to  Gr.  liuetos,  rain.j  Containing  water; 
surcharged  with  moisture;  as,  a  wet  napkin. —  Having 
water  or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface ;  as,  a  wet  pave¬ 
ment. —  Rainy;  very  damp  or  humid;  as,  a  wet  season, 
a  wet  day. 

Wet  blanket,  figuratively  and  colloquially,  that  which 
has  the  effect  of  damping  or  checking  ardor  or  aspira¬ 
tions;  as,  a  lady’s  “No”  throws  a  wet  blanket  over  a 
wooer. 

— n.  [A.  S.  woeta.]  Water  or  wetness;  moisture,  humidity, 
or  dampness  in  considerable  degree.  —  Rainy,  foggy,  or 
humid  weather  ;  as,  it  has  been  very  wet  of  late.  —  A 
cant  term  for  alcohol  drink  ;  as,  he  is  fond  of  his  wet ; 
heavy  wet;  i.  e.,  spirituous  liquors. 

1 — v.  a.  (imp.  andy>p.  wet ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  wetted.) 
[A.  S.  wcetan.]  To  fill  or  moisten  with  water  or  other 
liquid :  to  sprinkle;  to  damp  ;  to  cause  to  have  water  or 
other  fluid  adherent  to  the  surface;  to  dip  or  soak  in 
liquor;  as,  to  wet  one’s  feet;  to  wet  cloth,  &c. 

To  wet  one's  whistle,  to  indulge  in  comforting  drink; 
to  rinse  the  dust  from  one’s  mouth  with  something  moist 
and  cordial;  as,  “Old  wine  is  good  stuff  to  wet  one’s 
whistle  with.”  —Dickens. 

Weth'e  r,  n.  [A.  S.  weddcr ;  Ger.  widder.\  A  castrated 
ram. —  Wether  mutton,  a.  choice  kind  of  mutton,  obtained 
from  a  well-kept  wether  sheep. 

Wet Il'erfielll  Springs,  i n  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  W  yoming  co.,  250  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Weth'ersfiehl  ,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hartford  co.,on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  3  m. 
S.  of  Hartford. 

'Wethersfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Wy¬ 
oming  co.,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Wet' ness,  n.  State  of  being  wet;  moisture;  humidity ; 
dampness;  as,  the  wetness  of  marshy  land;  the  wetness 
of  a  dish-clout.— A  state  of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty ; 
as,  the  wetness  of  the  weather. 

Wet'-n  urse,  n.  A  woman  who  suckles  the  child  of 
another  woman;  —  as  distinguished  from  dry-nurse. 

Wet'-shoil,  a.  Having  the  feet  wet  with  the  shoes  or 
boots  on. 

Wet'ta,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  30  m.  N. 
of  Timor,  60  m.  long  and  30  broad ;  Lat.  8°  5'  S.,  Lon. 
126°  12'  E. 

Wet'ter,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  between  Lat.  57°  50'  and  5S° 
55'  N.,  Lon.  14°  and  15°  E.,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Lake  Wi  ner, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Ext.  80  m.  long 
and  10  broad. 

Wet'teren,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  on 
the  Scheldt,  7  m.  E. S.E.  of  Ghent.  Manuf.  Woollens  and 
cottons.  Pop.  9,350. 

Wet'terhorn,  (“  the  peak  of  tempests,”)  one  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Onerland,  Switzerland, 
12,162  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Wef  tish,  a.  Somewhat  wet,  moist,  damp,  or  humid. 

Wet'll  ill  p'ka,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town  and  township, 
cap.  of  Elmore  co.,  on  the  Coosa  River,  14  m.  N.  of 
Montgomery. 

Wet  zel,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  area,  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Ohio  river  and 
Fishing  creek.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  New  Martinsville.  Pop.  (1897) 
18,410. 

Wetzlar  (vetz’lar),  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Lahn,  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  6,050. 

We vel glieill  (vet /el-gaim),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov¬ 
ince  of  W.  Flanders,  2  m.  E.N.E.  of  Menin.  Pop.  4,500. 

W e'verton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  on  the  Potomac,  80  m.  VV.  of  Baltimore. 

We'vil,  n.  Same  as  Weevil  (q.  ».). 

Wex'ford,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Staney  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  25  m.  N.N.E.  ot  Waterford.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets,  but  contains  some 
handsome  buildings.  Manuf.  Woollens. 

Wexford,  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  580  sq.  in.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Manistee  river.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Cadillac.  Pop.  (1894)  14,047. 

Wey.  n.  In  England,  a  measure  of  weight,  being,  va¬ 
riously,  of  wool,  6%  tods  of  28  lbs. ;  of  wheat,  a  load  or 
5  quarters ;  of  salt,  40  bushels  of  56  lbs.  each  ;  of  cheese, 


32  cloves  of  8  lbs.  each  ;  of  oats  and  barley,  48  bushels ; 
of  butter,  from  2  to  3  cwt. 

Woyaiiwe  go,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
ot  Waupaca  co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

W'ey'bridg'e.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison 
co.,  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Weymouth  with  llelcoinbe-Uegis,  a  seaport 
and  market-town  of  England, in  Dorsetsnire,  comprising 
the  town  and  chapelry  of  Weymouth  and  the  town  and 
parish  of  Melcombe,  the  former  on  the  S.  and  the  latter 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wey,  8  miles  from  Dorchester. 
Weymouth  is  old  and  ill-built.  It  communicates  with 
Melcombe,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
It  became  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  frequented  by  George  III.,  and  is  now 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  and  ele¬ 
gant  buildings  ;  Lat.  50°  36'  6”  N.,  Lon.  2°  26'  W.  Pop. 
of  W'eymouth  4,0U0;  of  Melcombe,  7,000. 

Wey 'mouth,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  12  m.  S  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Weymouth,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Atlantic  co.,  55  m.  S.  of  Trenton. 

Weymouth,  in  .Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town  of  Digby 
co.,  at  the  entrance  of  Sisseboo  River  in  St.  Mary’s  Bay. 

Whack,  ( hwak ,)  v.  a.  [From  thwack.]  To  beat ;  to 
strike ;  to  cuff;  to  thrash ;  to  give  a  smart  blow  or  blows 
to.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  strike  anything  with  a  smart,  heavy  blow  or 
blows. — To  whack  away,  to  keep  hitting  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  heavy  blows;  as,  to  whack  away  at  a  mule.  (Col.) 

— n.  A  smart,  heavy  resounding  blow.  (Vulgar.) 

Whale,  (hwdl,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwal,  hiveel;  Lat .oalaena;  Gr. 
phalaina.]  (Zoiil.)  A  name  common  to  all  the  species 
comprising  the  family  Balsenidse.  q.  v.,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  the  genus  Balsena,  comprising  the 
Right  Whale,  which  is  the  object  of  this  article.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  of  the  W.  is  peculiar  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  the  larynx  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  when 
the  creature  is  breathing,  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  posterior  nares,  where  it  is  met  and  embraced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  thus  a  free  passage  is 
opened  through  the  nostrils  from  the  lungs  direct  to  the 
external  air,  although  at  the  same  time  the  whole  head 
and  mouth  may  be  under  water.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  water  which  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  the  W.  per¬ 
forms  the  act  of  deglutition,  but  at  the  same  time  closes 
the  pharynx  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  water  beyond 
the  necessary  point.  By  these  means  it  is  forced  up  the 
nasal  passages, and  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  abt.  these  parts,  is  finally  expelled  in  a  jet  of  water, 
which  rises  to  some  height.  The  head  of  the  W.  is  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body, 
generally  being  one-third,  and  often  one-half,  the  size  of 
the  latter.  The  skull  is  generally  unsynnnetrical.  The 
arrangement  of  the  baleen  or  whalebone  in  most  of  the 
Greenland  W.  (Ba/iena  mysticetus)  ( Fig.  2614)  is  very  pe¬ 
culiar.  A  strong  bony  keel  (Fig  2613)  runs  along  the 
centre  of  the  palate,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  very 
broad  depression,  along  which  the  plates  of  baleen  are 
attached.  These  are  long  and  flat,  and  are  attached  to 
the  palate  by  their  bases  hanging  down  into  the  mouth. 
From  these  being  placed  transversely,  their  sides  are 
parallel  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  each  other, 
the  base  of  each,  as  well  tis  the  outer  edge,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  solid  whalebone,  while  the  inner  edge  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  filament  of  fibres  which  fill  up  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth  like  a  curtain  across  it.  The 
object  of  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  stomach  of  the  W.,  which  is  So  small  in  comparison 
with  his  great  bulk  that  his  food  consists  only  of  the 
smallest  of  the  swimming  mollusca,a  herring  being  the 
largest  fish  he  can  swallow.  To  procure  his  prey  he  is 
thus  obliged  to  engulf  a  whole  shoal  in  his  mouth  at 
once,  where  they  become  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the 
balsena.  The  water  is  then  strained  off,  and  poured 
through  the  blowholes,  while  the  animal  can  pass  his 
diminutive  prey  into  the  oesophagus  as  he  requires.  It 
may  be  thus  seen  that  the  balsena  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  separates  the  food  which  the  W. 
feeds  on  from  the  water  which  he  cannot  but  take  in  at 
the  same  time  that  he  seizes  h’s  prey.  The  baleen  plates 
are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  and  number 
about  600.  The  subject  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a 
well-known  and  valuable  article  of  commerce,  termed 
whalebone,  and  the  produce  from  a  single  IF.  often  sells 
for  from  between  $1,000  and  $1,500.  The  Greenland  IF. 
is  one  of  the  best-known  species,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  seas.  It  is  about  60  feet  in  length  and  40 
in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  its 
average  weight 
has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  be 
about  500,000 
pounds.  The 
back  and  sides 
arecoveredwith 
fat,  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unc¬ 
tuous  cliarac-  Pig.  2613. 
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her ;  and  so 

oily  is  this  substance,  that  100  barrels  of  blubber  will 
produce  nearly  96  barrels  of  oil ;  so  that  the  refuse 
and  waste  is  but  very  slight.  The  w  hole  body  of  a  IF 
of  this  species,  of  the  full  size,  will  yield  from  50  to  60 
puncheons  of  oil,  each  puncheon  containing  74  gallons; 
the  whole  value  of  such  a  fish  is  therefore  about  $5,000. 
The  young  ones  produce  about  50  barrels  of  oil  when 
they  are  only  a  year  old ;  but  at  that  time  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fat.  The  female  produces  her  young  alive, 


after  a  gestation  of  about  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is 
even  more  attached  than  the  generality  of  animals  to 
her  young,  many  instances  of  her  being  known  to  sac¬ 
rifice  her  life  rather  than  leave  them.  The  Right  IF.  is 
confined  to  the  frigid  regions,  and  is  common  to  the  N. 
Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific;  but  it  is  specially  hunted  by 
American  and  English  whalers  about  Baffin’s  Bay,  where 
the  vessels  arrive  about  the  end  of  April,  and  contin¬ 
ually  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  B.  australis  is  a  species 
confined  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  is  smaller  than 


Fig.  2614. — common  whale  (  Bahena  mysticetus). 


the  Arctic  species.  The  IF  fishery  is  twofold:  that  of 
the  northern  seas,  in  which  the  common  IF  is  hunted  ; 
and  that  of  the  southern,  in  which  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit  is  the  Spermaceti  IF.  or  Cachalot  (q.  v.).  The 
IF.,  while  tielonging  to  the  class  of  mammalia,  has 
become  completely  adapted  to  a  marine  life.  There  are 
numerous  other  species  in  addition  to  those  named,  and 
the  order  of  Cetacea  comprises  several  forms  not  known 
as  whales,  as  the  dolphin  and  porpoise.  These,  with 
the  cachalot,  possess  teeth — in  which  the  Right  IF. 
is  deficient — and  live  on  the  larger  ocean  animals.  The 
Narwhal  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  single  tusk. 
Whales  have  grown  scarce  from  persistent  fishing,  and 
the  fishery  has  been  largely  abandoned. 

Whale,  v.  a.  [See  Wale.]  To  wale;  to  weal ;  to  mark 
with  stripes,  as  by  a  lash.  (Vulgar.) 

Whale'bone,  n.  See  Whale. 

Whale'-fin,  n.  A  commercial  term  for  whalebone. 

IVhale  -fislierv.  n.  See  Whale. 

Whale'ilian,  n.  A  man  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

Wlial'er,  n.  A  person  or  ship  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery. 

W'lial'ing;,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
taking  of  whales;  as,  a  whaling  voyage. 

— n.  The  business  of  taking  whales. 

Whale’s  Back,  an  island  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
E.  of  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  contains  a 
lighthouse  68  ft.  high,  with  two  fixed  lights,  one  10  ft. 
above  the  other;  Lat.  43°  2'  30''  N.,  Lon.  70°  42'  45"  W. 

Wliap,  Whop,  (hwop,)  v.n.  To  throwone’s  self  quickly 
or  abruptly;  to  turn  suddenly.  (Vulgar.) 

— n.  [A.  S.  hweop,  a  whip.]  A  blow;  a  quick,  heavy 
stroke;  a  lash  or  cut,  as  with  a  whip.  (Vulgar.) 

Whapper,  Whopper,  ( hwop’per ,)  n.  A  lie  of  gi¬ 
gantic  dimensions;  or,  in  other  words,  a  lie  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Wlinp'pingr.  Wliop'ping.  a.  Very  large;  mon¬ 
strous;  almost  incredible;  as,  a  whopping  story.  (Col¬ 
loq.  and  vulgar.) 

Wharf,  (hworf,)  n. ;  pi.  Wharves,  and  frequently 
Wharfs.  [A.S.  hwarf,  hweorf,  from  hweorfan,  to  turn, 
to  depart.]  A  sort  of  quay  on  the  margins  of  a  dock, 
harbor,  river,  canal,  &c..  alongside  which  ships  or  barges 
arc  brought  for  thepurposeof  beingloadedor  lightened; 
or,  a  levelled  surface,  terrace,  or  causeway,  formed  on  a 
river  or  canal  bank,  or  sea-coast,  to  facilitate  the  land¬ 
ing  and  embarkation  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  artificial  frontage  or  structure  of  masonry 
or  other  materials. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  wharf  or  wharves ;  to  secure  by 
means  of  a  wharf  or  river-wall  of  masonry,  &c.  —  To 
place  on,  or  bring  to,  a  wharf:  as,  to  wharf  merchandise. 

Wharfage,  ( hwnrf'aj ,)  n.  Fees  or  duties  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging 
goods  and  other  contents  of  ships’  cargoes. 

Wharf-boat,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  kind  of  boat 
moored  at  the  side  of  a  river,  &c.,  and  used  for  a  wharf, 
in  places  where  the  height  of  the  water  is  so  variable 
that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be  useless. 

Wliarfing,  n.  Wharfs  considered  collectively. 

Wharf  inger^-yer,)  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  wharf. 

Whar'ton,in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. : 
— A  post-township  of  Potter  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Lock 
Haven. 

Wharton,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  1080  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  Colorado  and  San  Bernard  ;  also,  Mustang  and 
Sandy  creeks.— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  50 
m.  N.  of  Matagorda. 

Whar’tonsburg',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandott 
co.,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Sandusky. 

W’hate'ly,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  88  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

What,  (hwot,)  pron.  [A.  S.  hwaet,  noniin.  neut.  of  hind 
who.]  A  pronoun  used  interrogatively  in  relation  to 
things,  inanimate  objects, or  creatures  other  than  man; 
employed  both  substantively  and  adjectively ; — as,  what 
did  you  say?  what  is  that? — Hence,  In  an  ejaculatory 
sense,  tantamount  to  how  great;  how  wonderful ;  as,  what 
patience!  what  bravery!  —  Sometimes  attached  as  an 
adverbial  prefix  to  adjectives,  as  nearly  approaching  in 
equivalence  to  how;  as,  what  a  lucky  fellow!  i.  e.,  how 
lucky  a  fellow! — also,  with  a  general  independent  sig- 
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nification,  pointing  to  the  singularity  or  strangeness  of 
a  person  or  tiling  ;  as,‘-  What  partial  judges  are  our  love 
and  hate?”  ( Dryden .) — A  compound  relative,  equivalent, 
in  force  and  substance,  to  that  which;  defectively,  to  the 
cause  which;  the  class  or  order  of  thing  which  ;  and  in¬ 
frequently  to  the  ship  on  or  at  which;  having  application 
also  in  a  corresponding  adverbial  sense;  as,  “  Wait 
time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings.”  (Pope.)  — 
\\  liatever  ;  what  thing  soever  ;  —  employed  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  as,  whether  it  was  his  wish  or  his  obligation,  or 
what  it  was. — Partly ;  in  part ;  —  used  adverbially,  with 
a  following  proposition,  as  by  or  with ,  and  with  reitera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  what  with  this,  what  with  that,  X  have  more 
than  I  can  properly  attend  to. 

(Note.  In  the  phrase  I  tell  you  ivhat,  what  forms  an 
elliptical  equivalent  for  how  it  is;  what  it  is,  &c.;  what 
not  is  an  expression  frequently  employed  as  an  abbrevi¬ 
ated  clause  ending  an  enumeration  of  several  or  sundry 
things  or  particulars,  the  verb  of  which,  being  either 
the  same  as  that  of  the  principal,  or  a  general  word,  is 
omitted  ;  as,  “  Humbugs,  bores,  and  ivhat  not;” — heuce, 
the  words  are  commonly  understood  as  having  the  lorce 
of  a  substantive,  equivalent  to  any  thing  you  please,  et¬ 
cetera,  &c.  —  What  ho!  an  ejaculation  of  hailing  or  call¬ 
ing;  as,  “  What  ho!  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  what  ho!” 
(Dryden.) — What  if,  what  will  happen  or  come  to  pass 
if;  as,  “  What  if  I  should  strike  you?  ” — What  though , 
even  supposing  or  allowing  that  it  be  so;  as,  “  What 
though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell?  I  know  it.” 
(Dryden.) — What's  what,  the  real  or  identical  thing;  — 
used  colloquially  and  vulgarly  ;  as,  leave  him  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  knows  what's  what.) 

Whatev'er,  jiron.  Being  this  or  that;  being  of  one 
nature  or  another;  being  one  tiling  or  another;  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be;  all  that;  the  whole  that ;  all  partic¬ 
ulars  that ;  as,  in  whatever  manner  you  choose, 
n.  See  ErAuilRE. 

"Wliatsocv'er,  a.  Whatever,  (r.) 

Wheal,  (hwel),  n.  [A.  S.  hwele,  putrefied  flesh.]  A 
weal ;  a  wale ;  a  mark  raised  by  a  stroke,  as  of  a  whip. 

Wheat,  (hivet,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwceti;  Ger.  weitzen.]  (Agric.) 
A  well-known  species  of  grass  (Triticum  sativum  and 
its  varieties),  belonging  to  the  genus  Triticum.  It  is, 
after  Indian  corn,  the  most  important  of  our  farm  crops. 
It  may  be  raised  on  all  sorts  of  soils,  but  heavy,  stiff 
lands  are  the  most  suitable  for  it.  The  varieties  of 
wheat  are  perpetually  changing,  in  consequence  of 
variations  of  culture,  climate,  and  soil,  those  most  in  use 
being  distinguished  by  different  local  terms.  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  reef  and  white  — 
the  latter  being  superior  as  respects  quality  and  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  former  as  respects  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  As  this  grain  is  frequently  cultivated  on 
very  inferior  soils,  and  after  very  imperfect  preparation, 
the  produce  per  acre  varies  materially  in  different 
counties  and  districts.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  injury 
from  bad  seed  time,  a  wet  winter,  or  a  blight  during  the 
period  of  its  flowering  (which  last  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  failure  or  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crops)  ;  so 
that  its  produce  varies  as  much  in  different  seasons  on 
the  same  farms,  and  under  the  same  management,  as  it 
does  during  the  same  season  on  different  farms.  The 
lowest  quantity  of  produce,  except  where  an  absolute 
deficiency  from  blight  occurs,  may,  perhaps,  be  rated  at 
from  10  to  12  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  highest  at  from 
48  to  06  or  64  bushels.  The  mean  product  for  all  the  U. 
States  is  about  24  bushels  per  acre.  The  geographical 
range  over  which  wheat  can  be  grown  is  peculiar.  It 
is  not  produced  in  tropical  climates.  Here  its  place  is 
takeu  by  rice.  There  is  a  northern  limit  to  its  growth, 
beyond  which  oats  can  be  cultivated.  Here,  however, 
wheat  is  not  seen,  only  because  there  is  not  sufficient  heat 
to  ripen  it.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  hardiest  of  the 
cereals,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  always  best 
when  it  grows  on  that  margin  beyond  which  it  will  not 
ripen  at  all.  Wheat  is  the  most  costly  of  the  cereals. 
The  seed  sown  on  any  given  area  is  not  more  than  half 
the  amount  which  can  be  sown  of  other  kinds  of  corn. 
The  crop  is  scantier,  and  as  it  sends  its  principal  roots 
deeply  into  the  earth,  it  is  more  exhausting  to  the  soil; 
but  the  meal  or  flour  of  wheat  is  better  adapted  to 
sustain  the  various  vital  functions  than  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  The  wheat  product  of  the  U.  S.  increased 
from  100,485,801)  bushels  in  1850  to  200,140, 9d0  in  1870; 
459,479,505  in  1880;  490,0o0,000  in  18s9,  and  407,102,947 
in  1895.  The  chief  wheat-growing  .States,  were  in 
1895,  in  older  of  yield,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
California,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat-growth  in  the  U.  S.  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  exports  of  wheat 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1896  were  60,650,080  bushels ;  wheat 
flour,  14,620,864  barrels.  In  1897,  owing  to  failure  of 
crops  elsewhere,  they  were  still  higher. 

Wheat  -ear,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Saxacola  cenanthe,  a 
European  bird,  about  5]^  inches  long,  belonging  to  the 
family  Sylvicolidx,  q.  v. 

Wheaten,  (hwet'n.)  a.  [A.  S.  hwiele.n.]  Made  of  wheat. 

W  heat'lield,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Ingham  co.  , 

Wheat  Hold.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Niagara  co., 

•  12  m.  N .  of  Buffalo.  . 

WheatHeld,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Perry  co., 
6  m.  E.  of  Bloomfield. 

Wheat  -fly,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Cecidomya. 

Wheat'-grass,  ».  (Bol.)  Another  name  of  the  Dog  s 
Cough-grass.  See  Triticum. 

Wheat'land,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Bureau  co. 

—A  township  of  Fayette  co.— A  township  of  Macon  co. 

— A  township  of  Will  co. 

W heat  land,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Clinton  co. 


Wheat'land,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
dale  co. 

Wheatland,  in  Minnesota, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rice  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Faribault. 

Wheatland,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Monroe  co., 
15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Wheatland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  Mercer  co.  It  contains  blast  furnaces, 
rolling-mill,  and  graduated  schools. 

Wheatland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Kenosha  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. — A  township  of 
Vernon  co. 

Wheat'-moth,  or  Angoumois  Grain-moth,  n.  (Zobl.) 
The  Anacampsis  cerealella,  a  moth  of  the  family  Tineidse, 
which  expands  half  an  inch,  and  is  pale  cinnamon-brown 
above,  with  a  satin  lustre;  hind  wings  lead  color;  the 
antenme  are  thread-like,  and  consist  of  numerous  beaded 
joints,  and  two  tapering  feelers  are  turned  over  the  head. 
It  lays  from  60  to  90  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  20  on  a 
single  kernel  of  grain.  In  4  to  6  days  these  eggs  produco 
little  worm-like  caterpillars  not  thicker  than  a  hair. 
Each  burrows  in  a  single  kernel,  and  devours  the  mealy 
substance,  and  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  so  un¬ 
seen,  that  it  is  only  detected  by  the  softness  of  the  grain 
or  the  loss  of  its  weight.  When  fully  grown,  the  Angou- 
mois  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long,  white,  with  brownish  head,  six  small  jointed  legs, 
and  ten  extremely  small  prop-legs.  It  goes  into  the 
chrysalis  state  within  the  kernel.  Before  this  it  has 
gnawed  a  hole  nearly  through  by  which  to  escape  when 
it  has  finished  its  transformations.  The  insects  of  the 
summer  brood  come  to  the  full  larva  growth  in  about 
3  weeks,  remain  for  a  time  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in 
autumn  they  appear  in  the  winged  form,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  evening  in  great  numbers  laying  their  eggs 
upon  stored  grain.  The  motli-worms  of  the  second  brood 
remain  in  the  grain  through  the  winter,  change  into 
winged  moths  in  the  summer,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
ears  of  the  growing  grain. 

Whea  ton,  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  publicist 
and  diplomatist,  was  b.  in  Rhode  Island  in  1785.  He 
studied  at  Brown  University,  adopted  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  a  visit  to 
Europe  he  settled  at  New  York,  where  he  became,  in 
1S15,  a  judge  in  the  Marine  Court,  and  soon  after  re¬ 
porter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  his  heavy  professional  duties  he  found  time 
also  for  much  miscellaneous  literary  labor,  contributing 
to  several  periodical  publications,  and  lecturing  before 
several  learned  societies.  After  being  employed  for 
some  years  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  sent,  in  1827,  as  a 
charge  d’affaires  to  Copenhagen.  He  held  a  similar  post 
at  Berlin  from  1834  to  1837,  when  he  was  named  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary.  In  this  important  position  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1846,  enjoyiug  the  highest  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  statesmen  of  Europe.  Ill’s  great  work,  The 
Elements  of  International  Law,  appeared  in  1836,  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority.  Among  his  other  works  are,  a 
History  of  the  Law  of  the  Nations  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  from,  the  Earliest  Times  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington ; 
Meports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.;  History  of  the  Northmen,  &c.  D.  1S48. 

Whea'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Du  Page 
co.,  25  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Wheaton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Chippewa 
county. 

W’heat'stone,  Charles, f.r.s., an  eminent  English  nat¬ 
ural  philosopher,  n.  at  Gloucester,  1802,  chiefly  known 
as  having  introduced  and  given  a  practical  application 
to  the  electric  telegraph  in  England,  and  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  electro-magnetic  alarum. 

W'heedle,  (hwe'dl,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  adwelian,  to  seduce.] 
To  beguile ;  to  flatter ;  to  entice  by  soft  words ;  to  coax  ; 
to  cajole;  to  get  the  better  of  by  gentle  and  soothing 
ways ;  as,  a  wheedling  woman. 

— v.n.  To  coax;  to  flatter  ;  to  blarney. 

W'heed'Ier,  n.  One  who  wheedles. 

B  heed  liug,  n.  Act  of  flattering,  enticing,  coaxing, 
or  cajoling. 

Wheel,  (hwel,)  n.  [A.  S.  hweohl,  hweol. ]  (Mecli.)  A  con¬ 
trivance  by  means  of  which  the  intermittent  and  limited 
action  of  the  lever  is  extended  to  any  distance,  and  made 
to  act  continuously  and  uniformly.  Wheels  are  either 
of  the  kind  known  as  carriage-  W.,  friction-  W.,  or  toothed- 
IF.  ;  including,  under  the  second  division,  band-W., 
and  under  the  third  the  various  kinds  of  cog,  trundle, 
spur,  crown,  and  bevelled  W.  The  efficiency  of  a  carriage- 
W.  consists  in  the  length  of  the  lover  it  offers  (or,  in 
other  words,  upon  its  diameter);  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  power  is  applied  to  it;  and  upon  the  small 
extent  of  surface  producing  friction,  provided  that  the 
surface  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  load  from  forcing  the 
IF.  iuto  the  material  on  which  they  run.  Eviction-  IF. 
are  introduced  into  mill-work  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  horizontal  or  vertical  movement  of  traversing 
beds,  of  guide-rods,  &c. ;  and  the  conditions  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fulfil  are,  that  they  should  revolve  freely  on 
their  own  axles,  and  present  smooth  surfaces  (able  to 
retain  a  lubricating  fluid)  to  the  bodies  moving  over 
them,  or  over  which  they  may  move.  Driving-band- W., 
on  the  contrary,  are  fixed  on  their  bearing-shafts,  and 
have  their  surfaces  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  bands,  or  straps,  to  adhere  to  them  by  their  mere 
friction  upon  the  asperities,  and  thus  to  produce  motion 
in  the  secondary  baud- IF.  of  the  machinery  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  the  rotation  of  the  first  IF.  In 
toothed-  IF.,  a  series  of  projections,  or  teeth,  are  formed 
on  the  outer  rim  of  one  IF,  which  work  into  corre¬ 


sponding  projections  upon  the  outer  rim  of  the  W. 
connected  with  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
former  to  communicate  their  motion  by  the  sliding  or 
rubbing  of  their  surfaces  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
of  the  second  IF.  Cog-  IF.  are  those  in  which  the  teeth 
are  made  of  a  different  material  to  the  IF.  itself;  but 
the  eogs  are  nevertheless  of  the  same  outline  in  princi¬ 
ple  as  ordinary  teeth.  See  Paddle-wheel,  Spinning- 
wheel,  W’ater-wheel,  Ac. 

(Naut.)  See  Steering-wheel. 

(Pottery.)  A  round,  wooden  disc  revolving  horizon¬ 
tally  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  or  spindle,  on  which 
the  clay  is  shaped  by  the  potter’s  hand. 

(Pyro.)  A  revolving  fire-work  ;  as,  a  Catherine-M>/n>e?. 

— An  apparatus  by  which  criminals  in  some  countries 
were  formerly  tortured.  —  A  rolling  or  revolving  body  ; 
a  disc  ;  an  orb. —  Rotation;  compass;  revolution. 

Measuring-wheel.  ( Mech .)  A  Pedometer,  q.  v. —  Wheel 
and  axle.  (Mech.)  One  of  the  simple  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers,  or  machines,  consisting  of  a  wheel  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  resting  on  pivots 
at  its  extremities,  or  supported  in  gudgeons,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  revolving.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  or  force  to  be  over¬ 
come  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle;  equilibrium  takes 
place  when  the  power  and  weight  are  to  each  other  in¬ 
versely  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheelbarrow ;  as,  to 
wheel  a  load  of  bricks.  —  To  whirl ;  to  cause  to  gyrate, 
turn,  or  revolve ;  to  put  into  a  rotary  motion ;  as,  a  bird 
wheels  in  the  air. 

— v.  n.  To  move,  as  on  wheels  ;  to  have  a  rotary  motion  ; 
to  turn  on  an  axis,  or  as  on  an  axis  ;  to  move  about.  — 
To  turn ;  to  move  round  or  change  direction,  as  if  re¬ 
volving  upon  a  pivot;  as,  troops  wheeling  to  the  left. — 
To  fetch  a  compass  ;  to  describe  a  circuit ;  as,  “  Wheeling 
down  the  steep  ...  he  flies.”  (Pope.)  —  To  roll  forward; 
as,  a  chair  wheeled  on  castors. 

Wheel'-aiiimalcule,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Rotifera. 

Mheel'-barometer,  n.  See  Barometer. 

W'heel'barrow,  n.  A  light  wooden  frame-work  with 
a  cavity  for  conveying  articles,  having  two  shafts  or 
handles  and  one  wheel,  and  rolled  or  trundled  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  person. 

Wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  ;  — used  in  composition  ; 
as,  a  four-wheeled  drag. 

Wheel  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wheels,  turns, 
or  gyrates.  —  A  wheel-horse,  or  one  of  those  which  are 
next  the  wheels  of  a  carriage; — as  opposed  to  the  lead¬ 
ers,  or  forward  horses. 

Wheel'  er,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Porter  co.,  37 
in.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Wheeler,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben 
co.,  5  m.  N.  of  Bath. 

Wheel'ersburg-,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co., 
9  m.  E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Wheel'i Ilg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

W'heeling,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  5  m. 
E.  of  Faribault. 

Wheeling,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Belmont  county. — 
A  township  of  Guernsey  county.  , 

Wheeling,  in  11.  Fa.,  a  city  aud port  ol  entry,  former 
cap.  of  the  State  and  of  Ohio  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
92  m.  below  Pittsburg;  Lat.  40°  7'  N.,  Lon.  80°  42'  W. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  Ohio, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  the 
span  of  which  measures  1,010  ft. ;  and  the  towers  153  ft. 
above  low-water  mark,  and  60  ft.  above  the  abutments. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Hemp- 
field,  aud  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroads,  and 
contains  numerous  iron-foundries,  forges,  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  nails,  glassware,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
paper,  leather,  steam-engines,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  38,350. 

Wheeling  C’reeh,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  by  two 
branches,  the  N.  and  S.  Forks,  in  Washington  and 
Greene  cos.,  and  flowing  W.  enters  the  Ohio  lliver  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

Wheel'-bouse,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  house  or  covered 
apartment  on  deck  which  contains  the  steering-wheel; 
also,  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  of  a  steamer. 

W'heel'ing,  n.  Act  of  conveying  or  transporting  on 
wheels ;  especially,  the  act  of  conveying  materials,  as 
earth,  stones,  &c.,  on  a  wheelbarrow. — Convenience  for 
transit  on  wheels ;  as,  the  roads  are  in  bad  wheeling.  — 
A  turning,  rotary,  or  circular  movement;  as,  the  wheel¬ 
ing  of  a  column  of  infantry. 

W’hee'iooU.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia 
co.,  29  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Wheel'-ore,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Bournonite. 

W'heel  Purchase,  n.  A  simple  contrivance  for 
moving  a  wheeled  carriage  with  increased  power.  It  is 
formed  by  hooking  a  drag-rope  to  the  tire  of  a  wheel  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible,  carrying  the  running  end 
up  over  tho  tire,  and  stretching  it  out  so  as  to  form  a 
tangent  to  the  wheel ;  when  the  rope  is  hauled  on,  the 
carriage  advances.  The  power  gained  is  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

Wheel'-plough,  (-plow,)  n.  (Agric.)  A  plough  with 
a  wheel  or  wheels  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  depth  of  the  farrow,  and  rendering  the  im¬ 
plement  more  steady  to  hold. 

W'heel'-race,  n.  The  place  in  which  a  water-wheel 
is  fixed. 

WheeI'-shape«l,(-s/iopf,)ct.  Havingtheformofawheel. 

(Bot.)  Enlarging  into  a  flat  border  at  top,  W’tli  but 
little  tube;  as,  a  wheel-shaped  corolla. 

Wheel'-work,  (-wurk,)  n.  (Mach.)  A  combination 
of  wheels  imparting  motion  to  one  another. 

W  heel' wright,  (-rit,)  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
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to  make  wheels  and  wheeled  carriages,  especially  carts, 
wagons,  Ac. 

Wheeie,  (hweez,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hweosan ;  formed  from 
the  sound,  and  allied  to  whiz.]  To  breathe  hard  and 
with  an  audible  sound,  as  asthmatic  persons. 

AY heez'ing-,  n.  A  noisy  respiration,  produced  by  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  air-passages. 

Wlieez'y,  a.  Wheezing;  breathing  with  difficulty  and 
with  a  noisy  sound;  as,  wheezy  lungs. 

"Whelk,  n.  ( Znul .)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Buccinum,  containing  gasteropoda  which  have  the  shell 
notched  in  front,  or  the  canal  abruptly  reflected.  There 
are  about  1,000  living,  and  350  fossil  species.  They  are 
marine  and  carnivorous. 

Whelm,  ( hwelm ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ahwylfan —  a,  inten¬ 
sive,  hweutfian.  to  cover.]  To  overwhelm  ;  to  cover  with 
water  or  by  immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on 
all  sides;  as,  the  whelming  billow.  (Guy.)  —  To  over¬ 
burden  ;  to  immerse  deeply ;  as,  to  whelm  one  in  pain. 

Whelp,  ( hw.'lp ,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwelp.]  A  cub;  a  puppy; 
the  young  of  the  canine  species,  and  also  of  beasts  of 
prey  ;  as,  a  lion's  whelps.  —  A  youth  ;  a  young  man ;  — 
used  in  contempt;  as,  that  whelp,  that  uulieked  cub  of 
a  vulgar  breed. 

—v.  n.  To  bring  forth  whelps,  as  the  females  of  the 
canine  species,  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey. 

■ v.  a  To  give  birth  to,  as  cubs  or  young;  as,  a  foul  mind 
whelps  foul  ideas. 

When,(/(»eti,)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwcenne ,  hwenne ;  Ger.  warm ; 
Lat.  quando ;  from  the  pronominal  root  hva. ]  At  what 
time; — employed  in  an  interrogative  sense ;  as,  when, 
and  where,  did  you  see  him  ?  • — At  that  time;  at  or  just 
after  the  moment  that ; —  used  relatively  ;  you  may  do 
it  when  and  how  you  like. — Which  time;  after  the  time 
that;  —  elliptically  and  unauthorizedly  employed  as  a 
substantive;  as,  on  Tuesday  last  I  met  him,  since  when 
I  have  not  seen  him.  —  While ;  whereas ;  —  used  with  a 
conjunctional  application  to  introduce  an  adversative 
clause,  and  tantamount  to  though  at  the  same  time.;  as, 
he  persisted  in  marrying  her  when  he  might  have  done 
better. 

Whence,  ( hwenz .)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwanen.]  From  what 
place,  source,  premises,  principles,  facts,  antecedents, 
and  the  like;  how; — in  an  interrogative  sense;  as, 
whence  come  you  ?  whence  got  you  your  information  ? — 
By  what  way  or  means  ;  in  general,  from  which  person, 
cause,  place,  principle,  or  circumstance;  —  in  a  relative 
sense :  as,  we  have  stated  whence  our  knowledge  is 
derived.  (Note  All  the  words  of  this  class,  as  whence, 
where,  whether,  Ac.,  are  occasionally  employed  prononi- 
inally  by  a  harsh  and  inelegant  construction  ;  as,  from 
whence  did  yon  sail  r) 

Whencesoev'er,  rel.  adv.  From  what  place,  cause, 
or  source  soever. 

M'henev'er,  rel.  adv.  At  whatever  time;  as, when¬ 
ever  you  like  to  go. 

Whensoev'er,  rel.  adj.  [when,  so,  and  ever.]  When¬ 
ever  ;  at  whatever  time ;  at  what  time  soever. 

Where,  (hwair,)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwcer.]  At  or  in  what 
place;  in  what  position,  situation,  or  circumstances;  — 
employed  interrogatively;  as,  where  have  you  been?  — 
At  which  place  or  places  ;  at  the  place  in  which  ; — used 
relatively  ;  as,  the  country  where  I  was  born. — Whither  ; 
to  what  or  which  place;  —  applied  both  interrogatively 
and  relatively  ;  as,  where  are  you  going? 

Whereabout',  Whereabouts',  adv.  Near  what 
or  which  place;  about  where; — employed  interroga¬ 
tively  and  relatively,  and  generally  in  the  form  where¬ 
abouts ;  as,  whereabouts  do  you  reside?  —  Concerning  or 
having  reference  to  which  ;  as,  the  thing  whereabout  we 
are  perplexed.  (Note.  Whereabout,  or  whereabouts,  is 
very  frequently  used  colloquially  as  a  substantive;  as, 
I  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  his  whereabouts.) 

Whereas,  (hwer-az’,)  conj.  Considering  that  things 
are  so;  the  thing  being  so  that;  since;  —  employed  in 
the  introduction  of  a  preamble. 

— When  in  fact  or  truth  ;  —  implying  opposition  to  some¬ 
thing  gone  before  ;  or,  implying  an  admission  of  facts, 
sometimes  preceding  a  different  statement  or  version, 
and  sometimes  by  inferential  or  consequential  issues; 
as,  “  The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform  juice ; 
whereas,  animals  live  upon  very  different  sorts  of  sub¬ 
stances.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Whereat',  adv.  At  what;  —  of  relative  application; 
as,  whereat  he  despaired  of  success.  —  At  what :  — em¬ 
ployed  interrogatively  ;  as,  whereat  have  you  taken 
offence? 

Whereby',  adv.  By  which  ;  by  means  of  which  :  — 
applied  relatively. 

11  Prevent  those  evils  whereby  the  souls  of  men  are  lost."  Hooker. 

— By  what:  —  used  interrogatively;  as,  whereby  shall  I 
know  that  he  is  the  man? 

Where'fore,  adv.  For  which  reason; — employed 
relatively. 

*'  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  —  Matt.  vii.  20. 

■ — For  what  reason  ;  why ; — used  interrogatively ;  as,  where¬ 
fore  did  you  disappoint  me? 

AVberein',  adv.  In  which ;  in  which  thing,  time,  re¬ 
spect,  circumstance,  Ac.; — used  relatively ;  as,  Sliaks- 
peare  was  the  book  wherein  I  found  the  passage.  —  In 
what:  —  employed  interrogatively  ;  as,  wherein  lias  he 
been  amerced  ? 

Whereof,  ( hwer-qf ,  or  hwer-ov',)  adv.  Of  which  ;  — 
employed  relatively;  as,  a  matter  whereof  you  have 
reaped  advantage. — Of  what:  —  used  indefinitely;  as, 
intelligence  when  and  whereof  derived. —  Of  what:  —  in 
the  sense  of  interrogation  :  as.  whereof  was  the  pie  made? 

Whereon',  adv.  On  which;  —  employed  relatively; 
as,  the  ground  whereon  we  tread. 

Wheresoev'er,  adv.  In  what  place  soever ;  in  what¬ 


ever  place,  or  in  any  place  indefinitely;  —  rcherever  is 
preferably  used. 

Whereto.  Whereunto,  (- too ',)  adv.  To  which 
employed  in  a  relative  sense;  as,  that  age  whereto  you 
have  arrived.  —  To  what;  to  what  end;  —  used  inter¬ 
rogatively  ;  as,  whereto  this  expense? 

Whereupon',  adv.  Upon  which;  following  which. 

Wlte  rev'er.  adv.  At  whatever  place. 

Wherewith',  Wherewithal,  ado.  With  which: 
— used  in  a  relative  sense ;  as,  the  gifts  wherewith  a  per¬ 
son  is  endued.  —  With  what: — employed  interroga¬ 
tively  ;  as,  wherewith  shall  I  do  it? 

Whe  rewithal',  n.  The  means  wherewith  to  carry 
out  any  object.  (Colloq.) 

Wherry,  (hwcr’ry,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  ferry.]  A  boat 
with  bow  and  stern  nearly  alike,  and  both  making  a 
very  large  angle  with  the  keel ;  a  flat-boat ;  a  kind  of 
barge ;  also,  a  decked  fishing-smack.  —  A  kind  of  cider 
made  from  crab-apples.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Whet,  ( hwet ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  whetted  or  whet.) 
[A.  S.  hwettan;  Ger.  we.lzen.]  To  rub  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening,  as  an  edge-tool ;  to  sharpen,  or  give  an  edge 
to,  by  attrition;  as,  to  whet  a  scythe  or  sword-blade. — 
To  excite;  to  stimulate;  to  spur;  to  make  keen,  quick, 
sharp,  or  eager;  as,  olives  whet  the  palate  for  the  de¬ 
glutition  of  claret. — To  provoke;  to  enrage;  to  make 
angry  or  acrimonious  ;  as,  jealousy  whets  the  worst  feel¬ 
ings  of  man's  nature. 

To  whet  on,  or  whet  forward,  to  instigate;  to  bestir; 
to  urge  on. 

— n.  Act  of  sharpening  by  attrition  or  friction.  —  A  thing 
which  serves  to  stimulate  and  stir  the  appetite. 

Wheth  er,  conj.  [A  S.  hwcethre  —  hwa,  and  cegther, 
either,  each.]  Which  of  two  alternatives  expressed  by 
a  sentence,  or  the  clause  of  a  sentence  ;  —  ollen  preced¬ 
ing  or  ;  as,  whether  you  feel  disposed  to  go  or  not. 

Wheth'ering-,  n.  The  retention  of  the  after-birth  in 
cows. 

Whet'-slate,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Novaodlite. 

Whet'stone.  n.  A  smooth  flat  stone  used  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  edged  instruments  by  friction  ;  a  hone. 

Whetstone,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Crawford  coun¬ 
ty- 

Whet'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wets  or  sharpens. 

YVhew,  (hwu,)  interj.  A  souud  like  that  of  a  half- 
formed  whistle,  expressing  amazemeut,  derision,  or  an¬ 
tipathy. 

Whewell,  William,  (hew’el.)  an  English  philosopher, 
B.  at  Lancaster,  1795,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
was  himself  intended  for  the  same  trade;  but  having 
distinguished  himself  while  a  scholar  of  the  free  gram¬ 
mar  school  of  Lancaster,  the  head-master  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  procured  him  the  means  of  proceeding  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  nominated,  in 
succession,  fellow,  professor  of  mineralogy,  professor  of 
moral  theology,  vice-chancellor,  and,  in  1841,  master  of 
Trinity  College.  A  man  of  multifarious  knowledge  and 
powerful  intellect,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science.  His  principal  works  were — His¬ 
tory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  ;  The  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity ;  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.  A  remarkable  work  upon  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds  was  likewise  attributed  to  him.  D.  1866. 

YViiewellite,  ( hu’el-it ,)  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxalate 
of  lime  from  Hungary. 

Whey,  (//  wd,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwceg.]  The  watery  part  or  se¬ 
rum  of  milk  ;  that  portion  which  remains  after  making 
curds,  chiefly  consisting  of  water  holding  between  3  or 
4  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  milk  in  solution.  As  a  diluent 
and  beverage,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  whey 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  drinks  that 
can  be  taken. 

Which,  pron.  [A  S.  hwylc ;  Goth,  hvileiks  —  hwu,  who, 
what,  and  leiks,  like.]  A  relative,  employed  generally 
in  a  substantive  sense,  but  sometimes  adjectively,  in  all 
numbers  and  genders,  with  respect  to  things,  exclud¬ 
ing  persons;  as,  that  which  you  have  done.  —  An  in¬ 
terrogative,  of  both  substantive  and  adjective  appli¬ 
cation,  in  the  asking  for  an  individual  person  or  tiling 
among  a  series  of  such,  being  more  expressive  than  who 
or  ivhat,  —  in  this  use  conveying  the  sense  of  who,  or 
what  one  of  a  number,  species,  sort.  Ac. ;  as,  which  is  the 
man  ?  which  is  the  house  ? — That  which ;  those  which  ; — 
a  compound  relative;  as,  you  may  take  which  you  like. 

Wliichev'er.  Whichsoever,  pron.  ’  Which : 
whether  one  or  the  other;  as,  whichever  way  looked  at, 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Whiff,  (hwif.)  n.  [W.  chwiff,  a  whiff  or  puff,  a  hiss; 
formed  from  the  sound.]  A  puff;  a  sudden  expulsion  of 
air  from  the  month;  a  slight  gust  of  air;  as,  a  whiffed 
tobacco-smoke  —  View  or  look.  (Frov.  Eng.) 

— v.  a.  To  puff;  to  throw  out  in  whiffs  or  slight  gusts; 
to  consume  in  whiffs;  as,  to  whiff  a  cigarette.— To  blow 
away  ;  to  carry  off  by  a  puff. 

— 1>.  n.  To  puff;  to  smoke. 

Whiffing,  n.  Act  of  ofte  who,  or  that  which,  whiffs.— 
A  mode  of  hand-line  fishing  for  mackerel,  pollack,  and 
the  like. 

Whittle,  (whif'fl.)v.  n.  [A.  S.  waejhn.]  To  abandon 
one  set  of  opinions  suddenly  and  groundlessly  for  an¬ 
other;  to  be  fickle  and  unsteady  in  mind  or  actions;  to 
prevaricate;  to  use  evasions;  to  start,  shift,  and  turn  ; 
as.  a  whiffling  politician  ;  a  whiffling  breeze. 

Wliiftt  er,  n.  A  smoker  of  tobacco. —  Hence,  a  person 
of  no  consequence;  atrifler;  an  idler  ;  a  dangler;  as,  a 
whiffi  r  in  a  laced  coat, 

Whit  Her,  n  [A.  S.  wseflere. J  One  who  whiffles,  or 
frequently  changes  his  opinion  or  course;  a  prevari¬ 
cator  ;  one  who  uses  shifts  or  evasions  in  argument :  one 
of  a  slippery  turn  of  mind.  —  Formerly,  a  liter  going 
before  a  public  piocessiou. 


* 

* 

Whif'fle-tree,  Whlp'ple-tree,  n.  The  bar  Ur 

which  the  traces  of  a  carriage  are  attached. 

Whit'll  in;;,  n.  Prevarication  ;  evasion. 

Whig;,  (hwig,)  n.  [Utymol.  doubtful;  probably  from 
Scot,  whig ;  A.  S.  whug,  whey,  a  mixed  drink,  composed 
of  water  and  sour  milk,  which  the  Scots  Covenanters 
drank  in  their  wanderings;  or,  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  motto  “  We  hope  in  God ;  ”  assumed  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  in  Scotland,  1648,  opposed  to  the  court  faction.] 
(Eng.  Hist.)  The  designation  of  a  well-known  political 
party,  first  assumed  by  that  body  of  public  men  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  William  III.  on  the  English  throne.  Since 
that  time  the  name  has  been  borne  by  successive  gen-  j 
erations  of  men  of  liberal  political  principles,  in  con-  ' 
tradistinction  to  Tory,  q.  v. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  An  upholder  of  American  liberties- 
during  the  revolutionary  war;  —  opposed  to  royalist,  j 
loyalist,  and  tory.  —  Again,  one  of  a  political  party  in 
the  U.  States,  flourishing  1829-1853;  —  opposed  to  the 
so-called  democrats  of  that  period.  Henry  Clay  (q.  v.) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Whigs. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Whigs;  composed  of 
Whigs  ;  Whiggish ;  as,  a  Whig  administration ;  the  Whig 
party. 

Wliig-'gery,  YVliig-'g  isin,  (-glzm,)n.  The  principles 

of  the  Whigs. 

While,  (hwil,)  n.  [A.  S.  hivile.]  Time;  space  of  time, 
or  continued  duration;  as,  one  ivhile  I  thought  him  a 
good  fellow. 

Worth  while,  worth  the  time  and  pains ;  hence,  worth, 
the  expense;  as,  it  is  not  worth  while  wrangling  about 
such  a  trifle. 

— adv.  During  the  time  that;  at  the  same  time  that;  as 
long  as;  —  write  me  while  you  are  away. — Hence,  in 
which  case;  though  ;  under  such  circumstances. 

— v.  a.  To  spend  to  little  use  or  advantage,  as  time;  to 
cause  to  pass  away  without  irksomeness; — generally 
before  away ;  as,  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two. 

Wllilil,  (hwim,)  n.  [Icel.  hvim,  a  quick  motion;  W. 
churiniaw,  to  move  round  briskly.]  A  sudden  and  light 
turn  of  the  fancy  ;  an  irregular  and  evanescent  desire; 
a  freak  ;  a  fancy  ;  a  humor ;  a  capricious  notion  ;  as,  an 
idle  whim. 

(Mining.)  A  large  capstan  or  machine  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  ores,  Ac.,  worked  by  horses,  steam,  or  water;  — 
called  also  whim-gin  and  whimsey. 

— r.  n.  To  be  whimsical,  capricious,  or  fanciful;  to  be 
subject  to  whims. 

Whint'brel,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Numenius  phoeopus,  a 
species  of  European  bird,  family  Scolopacidce,  closely 
allied  to  the  curlew,  but  considerably  smaller  in  size,  , 
being  not  above  18  inches  long. 

Whim-ling-,  n.  One  given  to  whims;  a  weak,  childish 
person. 

W hi  in  'my,  a.  Full  of  whims  ;  fanciful ;  humorsome. 

Whim  per,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  geomerian.]  To  snivel;  to 
express  grief  with  a  low,  whining,  broken  voice;  as,  a 
whimpering  child. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining,  broken  tone  of  voice. 

Whim'perer,  n.  One  who  whimpers,  whines,  or 

snivels. 

Whim  pering,  n.  Act  of  whining;  a  low  muttering 
cry  of  lamentation. 

Whimple,  ( hwim'pl ,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Wimple,  the  pre¬ 
ferable  spelling. 

Whimsey,  ( hwim'z] /,)  n.  A  whim;  a  freak;  a  humor; 
a  capric.  us  notion. 

(Mining.)  See  Whim. 

Whim'-Mhaft,  n.  (Mm.)  The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff 
is  drawn  out  of  the  mine  by  the  horse  or  steam  whim. 

Whimsical,  (hwim'zi-kdl,)  a.  Full  of  whims ;  freak¬ 
ish;  capricious;  fanciful;  having  odd  notions;  as,  a 
whimsical  man. —  Hence,  fantastic;  odd;  curious;  sin¬ 
gular  ;  as.  a  whimsical  piece  of  carving. 

Whimsicality.  Whimsical  ness.  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  whimsical 

Wliim'sically,  adv.  In  a  whimsical  manner. 

W  li i iii  vv ha m.  n.  [From  whim  reduplicated.]  A  gim- 
crack ;  a  trifle  :  an  article  of  bric-a-brac  ;  any  curious  or 
whimsical  thing.  —  A  whim  or  whimsey;  a  caprice;  a 
humorsome  trick. 

Whin,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ulex. 

Whin'chat,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  Stonechat  ( Saxi - 
cola  rubetra),  distinguished  from  other  birds  of  the  same 
genus  by  its  small  size.  See  Stonechat. 

WIi  ine,  (Swing  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ewanian.]  To  express  grief, 
whether  i  jal  or  affected,  by  a  plaintive  drawling  cry; 
to  moan  with  a  puerile  noise;  to  murmur  meanly;  to 
whimper;  to  snivel :  as,  to  speak  witli  a  whining  accent. 

— r.  a.  To  complain  of  in  a  drawling  and  undignified 
way  ;  as,  to  whine  at  a  grievance. 

— n.  A  drawling  plaintive  tone  of  voice  meant  to  express 
grief,  whether  real  or  assumed;  the  nasal  puerile  utter¬ 
ance  of  mean  or  unmanly  complaint;  as,  the  sniffling 
whine  of  a  psalm-singing  ranter. 

Whiner,  n.  One  who  whines. 

Whin'ny,  v.  n.  [Lat.  hinnio,  from  the  root  of  whine.] 

To  neigh  ;  to  utter  the  sound  of  a  horse;  to  hinny. 

— •<  A  gentle  neigh  uttered  by  a  horse. 

Whin'ny,  a.  Abounding  in  whins. 

Brliin'ock,n.  [From  Scot,  quhene,  a  small  number.] 
The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  (Local  AiTier.) 

Whin'-stone,  n.  (Genl.)  See  Trap. 

WIi  i  p,  (hwlp,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  whipped,  (hwlpt.)  To 
strike  with  a  lash,  thong,  or  sweeping  cord,  or  with  any¬ 
thing  tough  and  flexible;  to  switch ;  to  beat:  as,  to  whip 
a  horse.  —  To  cause  to  rotate  by  lashing  with  a  cord  or 
thong;  as,  to  whip  a  top.— To  flog;  to  punish  with  heat¬ 
ing  ;  to  correct  with  lashes  ;  as,  to  whip  a  boy,  to  whip  a 
hardened  criminal.  —  To  lash,  as  with  banter,  sarcasm, 
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scornful  words.  Ac. ;  as,  he  is  one  easily  whipped  by  ridi¬ 
cule. —  To  strike ;  to  thrash  ;  to  heat  out  by  belaboring; 
as,  to  whip  grain. — To  form  into  gaihers  by  overcasting 
a  rolled  edge  and  drawing  up  the  thread  ;  to  baste;  as. 
to  whip  a  muslin  frill. — To  beat  into  a  froth ;  as,  to  whip 
eggs,  or  cream. 

—To  wrap  or  inwrap  ;  to  overlay,  as  a  rope,  cord,  Ac.,  with 
other  cords  lashed  round  and  round  it;  —  frequently 
with  about,  around,  over ;  as.  to  whip  a  fish-hook.  — To 
jerk;  to  snatch;  to  take,  move,  or  lift  by  a  sudden  or 
impetuous  movement ; —with  into,  out,  up,  Ac. ;  as,  he 
whipped  up  his  hat,  and  away  he  went ;  to  whip  out  a 
revolver. 

( Naut .)  To  hoist  a  purchase  by  means  of  a  whip;  to 
secure  the  end  of  from  untwisting  by  overcasting  it  with 
yarn. —  Totten. 

To  whip  a  stream,  in  fly-fishing,  to  angle  along  its 
course  by  throwing  the  fly  and  hook  over  and  into  the 
water  at  frequent  intervals;  as,  to  whip  a  stream  for 
trout. 

To  whip  in,  to  bring  into  a  collected  body,  as  hounds 
in  a  fox-hunt;  —  hence,  to  bring  together,  or  keep  from 
scattering,  as  members  of  a  legislative  body,  political 
party,  Ac  :  as,  to  whip  in  for  a  division  of  the  house. 

To  whip  the  cat,  to  practise  extreme  stiuginess.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

Whip,  v.n.  To  move  nimbly ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run  ;  or,  to  turn  and  run;  as,  a  boy  whips  up  a  tree;  he 
whipped  round  the  corner,  out  of  sight. 

— n.  [A.S.  hweop ;  W.  chwip,  a  sudden  turn  or  start.]  An 
instrument  for  flagellation  or  correction,  or  for  driving 
horses,  Ac.,  consisting  of  two  parts  —  the  lash,  or  strik¬ 
ing  part,  usually  formed  of  plaited  leather;  and  the 
handle,  commonly  made  of  whalebone  or  elastic  wood; 
—  as,  a  riding-  or  hunting-io/ttp ;  a  driving-toAtp.  —  A 
coachman;  one  who  drives  a  carriage;  as,  Sir  Henry 
Peyton  was  the  best  whip  of  his  day.  —  One  who  collects 
the  members  of  a  party  together;  as,  a  government 
whip;  —  an  abbreviation  of  whipper-in,  q.  v. 

(Mach.)  One  of  the  tour  sail-arms  of  a  wind-mill ;  also, 
the  length  of  such  arm  reckoned  from  the  shaft. 

(Naut.)  A  small  single  tackle  used  for  hoisting  light 
bodies. 

Whip  and  spur,  post-haste ;  with  express  speed;  as, 
to  ride  whip  and  spur. 

Wllip'-cord,  n.  Cord  of  which  the  end  of  whip-lashes 
are  made. 

Wliip'-jfrjtn,  v.  a.  See- Grafting. 

Whip  hand,  n.  The  hand  that  holds  the  whip  in  driv¬ 
ing; —  hence,  advantage;  superiority  of  position ;  as,  a 
wife  has  the  whip-hand  of  a  husband  who  is  uxorious. 

Whip'-lasli.  n.  The  lash,  thong,  or  striking  part  of  a 
w  hip,  usually  of  twisted  cords,  leather,  or  raw-hide. 

Wliip'pany,  or  Whip'ponong,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Morris  co.,  52  in.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Whip'per,  n.  One  who  whips  or  flagellates ;  particu¬ 
larly,  one  who  inflicts  the  legal  penalty  of  the  lash.  — 
One  who  raises  coal  with  a  tackle  from  a  ship’s  hold;  a 
coal-whipper. 

(.Spinning.)  A  simple  kind  of  willy. 

Whip'per-in,  n.  In  fox-hunting,  one  who  keeps  the 
hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in,  if  necessary, 

I  to  the  line  of  scent.  (Eng.)  —  One  who  enforces  party! 
discipline  among  the  supporters  of  the  government  or 
opposition,  and  urges  their  attendance  in  the  event  of  any 
question  of  importance  being  likely  to  come  under  dis-| 
cussion,  and  the  house  divided  thereupon;  one  who 
compels  to  obedience  or  order;  one  who  subjects  to  the 
principles  or  measures  of  a  party. 
Whip'per-snap'por,  n.  A  mean-looking,  diminu¬ 
tive,  contemptible  person.  (Colloq.) 
Wliip'ple-tree.  ra.  Same  as  Whiffle-tree,  q.  v. 
Whip  poorw  ill,  n.  (Zool)  See  Goat-sdcker. 
Whip'-saw,  n.  A  frame-saw  for  cutting  through  tim¬ 
ber  lengthwise,  and  generally  worked  by  two  persons. 
Wtiip'-shaped.  a.  (Hot.)  Same  as  Flagelliform. 
r  Whip-stall,  n  (Naut.)  An  old  name  for  Tiller,  q.  v. 
Whip-stalk,  Whip'-stock,  Wliip’-stick.  n. 
The  rod,  staff,  stock,  or  handle,  to  which  a  whip-lash 
i-  is  fastened. 

ir  I  WliipHtor.il.  An  agile  little  fellow, 
a  i  Wllip'-stitch,  (-stick,)  n.  A  contemptuous  nickname 
for  a  tailor.  —  Anything  hastily  or  slovenly  put  together 
Whipt,  imp.  and  pp.  of  whip,  for  whipped. 

Wllir,  (liwer,)  v.  n.  [Formed  from  the  sound. J  To 
whirl  round  with  noise;  to  whiz;  to  hurry  away;  to 
fly  off  with  such  a  noise  as  is  made  by  a  partridge  or 
woodcock  when  it  springs  from  the  ground. 

— a.  A  buzzing  or  whizzing  sound  produced  by  the  rapid 
or  whirling  motion  of  anything;  as,  the  whir  of  a  ptar¬ 
migan  ;  the  whir  of  a  spinning-jenny. 

Whirl,  (hwM,)  v.  a.  [  A.S.  hwyrfan ,  hweorfan,  to  turn 
round  quickly.]  To  turn  round  rapidly,  or  with  velocity ; 
to  cause  to  rotate  with  swift  motion  ;  as,  to  whirl  a  top 
round.  — To  snatch ;  to  move  quickly  with  a  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  whirled  up  by  wheels. 

—v.  n.  To  gyrate;  to  be  turned  round  rapidly;  to  revolve 
or  rotate  with  velocity  ;  as,  whirling  wheels.  — To  move 
hastily  ;  as,  to  be  whirled  away. 

— n.  [Dan.  hoirvel ;  Ger.  wirbel .]  A  turning  with  rapidity 
or  velocity;  rapid  rotation  or  circumvolution;  quick 
gyration  ;  as,  the  whirl  of  a  top.  —  Anything  that  moves 
or  is  turned  with  velocity,  particularly  on  an  axis  or 
pivot,  or  as  if  on  an  axis  or  pivot;  as,  the  whirl  of  a 
waltz.  — In  rope-making,  the  revolving  hooked  spindle 
of  a  twisting  machine. 

( Rot  and  Conch.)  Same  as  Whorl,  q.  v. 
Whirl'-ahout.  ra.  A  whirligig:  a  teetotum, 
or  Wnirl'-hone.  n.  The  patella  or  knee-pan. 
il*  i  Whirl  er.  n.  i’he  person  who, or  thing  which,  whirls, 
i  Whirligig, '<■  [From  whirl  and  gig.}  A  children’s 
a, 


toy  to  spin  round  on  a  pivot  after  the  manner  of  a  top ; 
a  teetotum. 

(Zool.)  See  Gyrinid.*. 

— a.  Fickle;  giddy;  inconstant;  capricious;  mutable;  as, 
whirligig  humors. 

Whirl'pool,  n.  (Meteor.)  WThen  two  opposite  currents 
of  almost  equal  force  meet,  they  sometimes,  especially  in 
narrow  channels,  turn  upon  a  centre  and  assume  a  spiral 
form,  giving  rise  to  eddies  or  W.  The  most  celebrated 
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W.  are  the  Euripus,  near  the  island  of  Euboea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  Charybdis,  in  Italy,  on  the  Strait 
of  Messina  ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Whirl'winri,  n.  (Meteor.)  A  revolving  column  or 
mass  of  air,  supposed  with  most  probability  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  analogous  to  the  whirlpool. 
When  the  opposite  currents  have  the  same  velocity,  the 
circulation  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  spot ;  but  if 
the  motion  of  one  of  them  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  other,  it  will  transport  the  whirling  motion  with  its 
excess  of  celerity,  and  a  progressive  and  rotatory  motion 
are  thus  maintained  at  the  same  time.  Whirlwinds 
generally  occur  in  summer,  and  are  most  violent  in 
tropical  countries,  where  they  frequently  produce  most 
destructive  effects. 

Wllisk,  (hwlsk)  n.  [Icel.  risk ;  Ger.  and  Du.  wisch,  a 
wisp.]  Act  of  whisking  ;  a  quick  violent  motion,  as  of 
wind. —  A  small  bunch  or  wisp  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  for  a  brush;  —  hence,  a  brush  or  small 
besom.  —  A  bundle  of  peeled  twigs  used  by  cooks,  for 
rapidly  agitating  or  whisking  certain  articles,  as  cream, 
eggs,  Ac. — A  kind  of  tippet,  forming  part  of  female  dress. 

—  A  kind  of  plane  used  by  coopers. 

— v.  a.  To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  quick 
motion;  as,  to  whisk  the  dust  from  a  piece  of  furniture. 

—  To  sweep  along;  to  move  nimbly  over  the  ground; 
as,  she  whisked  out  of  the  room  in  a  huff. 

— ii.  n.  To  move  with  speed  and  agility. 

Wllisk'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  the  thing  which 
whisks,  or  moves  with  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion. — That 
portion  of  the  human  beard  which  grows  upou  the  sides 
of  the  face  (generally  in  the  plural);  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  moustache ,  imperial,  goatee,  and  beard  proper. 

-  Hence,  the  bristly  hairs  ou  the  upper  lip  of  a  cat. 

Whisk'eretl,  a.  Furnished  with  whiskers. 

Whisk'et,  n.  A  wicker-basket  in  which  provender  is 
served  to  cattle. 

IVIlis'key,  W'his'ky,  n.  [Of  same  etymology  as 
Usquebaugh,  q.  u.J  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  bar¬ 
ley,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  molasses,  Ac.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  common  form  of  intoxicating  liquor  made  in 
the  U.  States,  where  its  production  is  very  large.  The 
IF  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  manufactured  in  N.  York,  are  largely  distilled 
from  rye;  most  of  that  produced  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  Ac.,  is  from  Indian  corn,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  fusel-oil.  The  best  quality  of  rye  W. 
from  Pennsylvania,  known  as  Monongahela,  and  from 
Bourbon  co.  Ky.,  brings  a  high  price.  In  England  the 
W.  is  distilled  from  barley. 

— A  kind  of  light  one-horse  chaise;  —  sometimes  called 
tim-wliiskey. 

Whis'key  It  tin,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Crawford 

co. 

Whis'per,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hwisprian ;  Ger.  wispern.]  To 
speak  softly  in  the  ear  ;  to  utter  words  in  a  murmuring 
or  slightly  sibilant  tone  of  voice;  to  speak  under  the 
breath  ;  to  articulate  words  with  a  low,  hissing  sound  ; 
as,  whispered  confidences.  —  To  make  a  low,  sibilant 
noise  or  sound  ;  as,  whispering  trees.  —  To  speak  suspi¬ 
ciously  or  with  timorous  circumspection.  —  To  under¬ 
mine;  to  devise  mischief  privily;  to  practise  underhand 
treachery  ;  —  preceding  against. 

“  All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me."  —Psalms  v i i .  7. 

— v.  a.  To  speak  in  the  ear  of  in  a  low,  murmuring  tone  ; 
to  address  under  the  breath  ;  as,  to  whisper  a  secret. — 
To  address  in  a  low  voice  ;  as,  they  might  buzz  and  whis¬ 
per  it  one  to  another. 

— ra.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice,  spoken  in  the  ear ;  a  sibi¬ 
lant  or  faint  utterance :  as,  it  was  told  him  in  a  whisper. 

—  A  cautious  or  timorously  circumspect  speech  or  ad¬ 
dress. 

Wrhis'perer,  n.  One  who  whispers. —  A  tattler;  a 
busybody;  a  teller  of  secrets;  —  hence,  a  backbiter;  a 
secret  slanderer  or  mischief-maker. 

Wllis'perillg,  ra.  Act  of  speaking  in  the  ear  with  a 
low  sibilant  voice ;  also,  the  telling  of  tales,  and  exciting 
of  suspicions;  —  hence,  backbiting ;  slandering  in  secret. 

Whis'peringly,  adv.  In  a  low  sibilant  voice. 

Whist,  (hwlst,)  a.  [Hist  and  hush  are  the  same  word, 
with  a  little  variation  in  sound.]  Silent;  mute;  still; 
speechless ;  not  making  any  sound  or  noise ;  as  the 
wind  is  whist. 


— interj.  Hush  !  be  silent !  peace  !  —  properly  the  imperil 
tive  action  of  the  verb. 

(Games.)  [So  called  from  whist,  be  silent,  as  requiring 
close  attention.]  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  per¬ 
sons,  in  a  double  combination,  two  of  them  being  part¬ 
ners  against  a  partnership  of  the  other  two.  A  lull  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards  is  used,  and  they  rank  in  their  natural 
order,  except  that  the  ace  of  each  suit,  instead  of  being 
the  lowest,  is  made  the  highest.  The  cards  are  dealt 
round,  thirteen  to  each  player,  the  last  or  bottom  one, 
belonging  to  the  dealer,  being  turned  up  or  shown  ;  the 
suit  to  which  this  belongs  is  called  the  trump  suit,  and 
takes  precedence  of  all  the  others.  —  The  player  to  the 
left  of  the  dealer  then  plays  a  card,  to  which  the  other 
players  in  succession  must  follow  suit,  i  e.  play  cards 
of  the  same  suit,  if  they  have  them.  These  four  cards 
constitute  a  trick,  which  is  won  by  the  person  who  plays 
the  highest  card,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  winner  or  his 
partner.  The  winner  of  this  then  leads,  or  commences, 
a  new  trick,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  thirteen  are  played. 
— When  a  player  cannot  follow  suit.  i.  e.  has  no  card  of 
the  suit  left,  he  may  either  play  a  trump  which  wins  the 
trick  by  the  precedence  of  the  suit,  or  may  discard  a 
card  of  some  other  suit. —  The  score  is  made  in  two  ways, 
by  tricks  and  honors. —  The  partners  who,  together,  gain 
tiie  majority  of  tricks  in  the  hand,  score  one  for  every 
trick  made  above  six. —  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  the  trump  suit  are  called  honors,  and  score  one  each 
for  whoever  holds  them.  Thus,  if  one  partnership  hold 
two  between  them,  the  other  partnership  also  holding 
two,  they  cancel  each  other,  and  no  one  scores.  If  one 
partnership  hold  three  honors,  and  the  other  one,  the 
former  score  the  difference  — two,  and  are  said  to  count 
two  by  honors.  If  all  four  honors  are  in  the  hands  of  one 
partnership,  they  count  four  by  honors.  —  The  points 
thus  scored  by  tricks  and  honors  are  called  game  points. 

■  In  the  old-fashioned  or  long  whist,  ten  of  these  make  a 
game;  in  the  modern  or  short  whist,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  five.  —  Two  games,  won  by  the  same 
party,  constitute  a  rubber,  and  the  games  have  different 
values,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  score  of  the  losing 
party.  These  details,  as  well  as  other  laws  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  game,  may  be  found  in  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  construction  of  the 
game  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  a  child  may  learn  it 
in  an  hour,  yet  the  option  which  each  player  has  as  to 
the  card  he  shall  play,  leaves  so  much  scope  for  volun¬ 
tary  action  as  to  give  whist  an  exceedingly  high  char¬ 
acter  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  A  good  player 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  master  of  a  somewhat  recon¬ 
dite  and  elaborate  system  of  play,  which  has  been  de¬ 
duced  by  a  long  series  of  observations  and  reasonings  as 
the  best  to  be  followed;  he  must  then  observe  and  re¬ 
member  very  carefully  the  cards  played,  which  furnish 
the  data  on  which  he  proceeds  ;  from  these  data  he  must 
next  draw  rapid  inferences,  as  to  the  distribution  in  the 
various  hands  of  the  cards  yet  unseen :  and  finally  he 
must  act  on  the  whole  of  the  information  thus  gained, 
with  judgment  and  skill,  for  which  there  is  the  widest 
possible  scope.  To  do  all  this  well  requires  not  only  very 
high  mental  and  intellectual  power,  but  considerable 
study  and  long  practice.  Hence  this  fine  game  has 
always  commanded  the  attention  of  men  of  the  first 
order  of  mind. 

Whistle.  (hwis'sl,)v.  ra.  [A.  S.  hwistlan  :  Swed  hwissla; 
Lat.  fistula,  a  whistle.]  To  emit  a  kind  of  musical 
sound,  by  pressing  or  drawing  the  breath  through  a 
small  orifice  formed  by  a  contraction  of  the  lips:  as, 
“  He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.”  (Dry- 
den.) —  To  make  a  shrill, acute  sound  with  a  small  wind 
instrument  resembling  a  fife.  —  To  sound  shrill,  or  like 
a  pipe  or  fife;  as,  the  wild  winds  whistle. 

— v.  a.  To  form,  intonate,  or  modulate  by  whistling;  as, 
to  whistle  a  tune. —  To  call  by  whistling  or  a  whistle  ; 
as,  to  whistle  a  dog. — To  whistle,  off,  originally,  in  hawk¬ 
ing,  to  allow  to  depart  by  a  whistle ;  —  hence,  to  let 
loose ;  to  discard. 

— ra.  [A.  S.  hwistle.]  A  shrill,  acute  sound  made  by  ex¬ 
pelling  or  drawing  the  breath  through  the  orifice  made 
by  a  contraction  of  the  lips,  or  through  a  wind-instru¬ 
ment  which,  blown  through,  yields  a  like  sound ;  as, 
the  whistle  of  a  boatman's  call,  i.  e.  a  small  pipe  used  by 
a  boatman  to  summon  the  sailors  to  their  duty;  the 
shrill  note  of  a  bird ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a  blackbird ;  the 
shrill  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  winds  among  trees 
or  through  crevices,  Ac.;  as,  the  gale’s  rising  whistle ; 
also,  the  sharp,  piercing  sound  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  steam  or  gas  through  a  particular  vent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  signal ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a  railroad- 
train.-—  An  instrument  producing,  when  blown  through 
with  the  breath,  a  sound  resembling  that  made  by  the 
passage  of  breath  through  the  contracted  or  compressed 
lips;  as,  a  steam  whistle,  a  sportsman's  whistle. —  The 
mouth,  as  the  organ  engaged  in  whistling ;  as,  to  wet 
the  whistle.  (Vulgar.) 

Whistler,  (hwis'ler,)  ra.  One  who  whistles  ;  also,  that 
which  produces  a  whistling  sound. 

(Zool.)  A  familiar  name  given  to  the  green  plover. 

Wliis'tler,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Mobile  co. 

Whis'tlingly,  adv.  Shrilly;  in  a  whistling  manner. 

W’llit.  (hwit,)  n.  [A.  S.  wuht,  a  creature,  animal,  thing.] 
A  jot ;  a  bit ;  an  iota ;  a  little ;  the  smallest  part  or  par¬ 
ticle  imaginable;  —  employed  adverbially,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  sentence  expressing  negation  ;  as,  he  is  not 
a  whit  better  than  the  other. 

Whit'foy,  a  seaport  and  market- town  of  England,  in  the 
North  Heiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Esk,  which 
forms  the  harbor,  and  is  crossed  by  a  swing  iron  bridge, 
16  m.  from  Scarborough.  It  has  dock-yards  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  commodious  dry  docks.  Jet  i§  col¬ 
lected  here.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage. 
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Whitby,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

White,  (hwit,)  a.  (comp,  whiter;  superl.  whitest.) 
[A.  S.  hvjit.  Alette.]  Bright ;  being  without  color,  or,  in 
a  popular  sense,  being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow,  or  of 
tight. :  not  tinted  with  any  of  the  proper  colors  or  their 
compounds;  not  dark;  as,  a  white  skin,  a  white  hat. — 
Pale ;  destitute  of  color  iu  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tinge 
of  blood  color ;  pallid;  as, she  was  white  with  fear;  he 
turned  white,  with  rage.  —  Hence,  pure;  clean;  free 
from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish;  presenting  the  hue  of 
irnmaculateness ;  as,  “No  whiter  page  than  Addison’s 
remains.”  (Pope.)  —  Gray  or  colorless  from  the  effect 
of  age,  disease,  or  sorrow  ;  as,  the  white  hair  of  venera¬ 
ble  years.  —  Sanctified ;  purified  from  sin  and  grossness ; 
as,  a  white  soul.  —  Indicating  exemption  from  debasing 
or  disturbing  influences  ;  hence,  happy  ;  fortunate ;  pros¬ 
perous  ;  favorable  ;  as,  a  white  day  in  one's  calendar  of  life. 

— n.  The  color  of  pure  snow ;  a  negative  color,  whose 
opposite  is  black,  produced  by  the  combination  of  all 
the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  the  solar  rays  :  whiteness ;  absence  of  all 
stain  or  superficial  obscurity;  as,  a  person  dressed  in 
white. — That  which  reflects  to  the  sight  the  rays  of  light 
unseparated.  —  Specifically,  the  centre  of  an  archery 
butt,  or  other  mark,  at  which  a  missile  is  aimed  and 
sent ;  as,  her  arrow  hit  the  white.  —  One  of  the  white  or 
Caucasian  race  of  mankind. 

White  of  a  seed.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Albumen,  q.  v. 

White  of  an  egg.  See  Albumen. —  White  of  the  eye. 
( Anal .)  That  part  of  the  eye-ball  which  surroundstheiris. 

—v.  a.  To  whiten;  to  make  white;  to  whitewash;  as, 
whited  sepulchres. 

White,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  1,137  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  White,  Little  lted  river,  and  Bayou  des  Arc. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Searcy. 
Pop.  (1897  )  23,460. 

— A  township  of  Newton  co. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. 

Wrhite,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  170  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Chattahoochee  and  Chestatee.  Surface,  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1897)  6,860. 

White,  iu  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash,  Little  Wabash,  and 
Skillet  Fork.  Surface,  level;  soil,  productive.  Cap. 
Carmi.  Pop.  (1897)  27,550. 

White,  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Tippecanoe  river.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Mouticello.  Pop.  (i897)  17,160. 

White.  iu  Missouri,  a  township  of  Benton  co. 

White.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cambria  co. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. 

White,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  390  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  The  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  river,  and  Fall¬ 
ing  Water  creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Sparta.  Pop.  (1897)  13,430. 

White  Ant,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Termitid.e. 

White  Arsen  if,  n.  (Min.)  Oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arse- 
nious  acid. 

White'-bait,  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  small  and 
delicate  fish  of  the  genus  Clupea  (C.  alua),  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  epicures. 

White  Bear,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post- township  of  Ramsey 
co.  , 

Wliite'-bl  aze,  n.  Same  as  White-face,  q.  v. 

White'boy,  n.  One  of  a  secret  baud  of  levellers  or 
insurgents  who  created  alarm  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  during 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
century ;  —  so  named  from  the  color  of  their  garments : 
otherwise  called  Peep-o'-day  Roys. 

White  Brethren,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  the 
lath  century,  whose  members  were  arrayed  in  white, 
and  carried  around  large  crucifixes  from  which  a  bloody 
sweat  appeared  to  issue.  The  W.  R.  originated  in  the 
Italian  Alps,  and  were  headed  by  a  priest  who  gave  him¬ 
self  for  the  prophet  Elias,  and  claimed  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  announce  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  world 
by  an  earthquake.  He  entered  Genoa  at  the  head  of 
5,000  followers,  but  his  success  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
discovery  of  the  imposture.  Boniface  IX.  put  an  end 
to  the  movement  of  the  sect,  by  ordering  the  leader  to 
be  apprehended  and  burned,  1349. 

White  Brant,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Anserine. 

White  Campion,  n.  (Rot.)  See  silene. 

White  Ceda r,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Cupressus. 

White'clay  Creek,  in  Penna.,  rises  in  Chester  co.,  and 
joins  Christiana  Creek  6  m.  W.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

White  Cloud,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Mills  co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.S.E.of  Glenwood. 

White  Cloud,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan 
county,  on  the  Missouri  River,  35  miles  above  St. 
Joseph. 

White  Clover,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Trifolium. 

White  Copper,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  German  Silver. 

White  Copperas,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Coqltmisite,  q.v. 

White  Creeh, in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  andtwp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

White  Creeh,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Adams 
co. 

White  Crops,  n.  pi.  (Agric.)  Grain  and  seed  crops, 
as  distinguished  from  green  crops,  or  those  cultivated 
for  their  roots  or  herbage. 

Wllite'deer.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  post-village  of 
Lycoming  co.,  78  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Union  co. 

yyitite  liar tli  Bi  ver.  in  North  Dakota,  asmall  stream 
flowing  into  the  Missouri,  60  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

White  Eyes,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Coshocton  co. 


Wliite'-faec.  Wliite'-blaze,  n.  A  white  mark, or 
blaze,  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse. 

White'-film,  n.  Among  sheep,  an  eye-disease  pro¬ 
ductive  of  blinduess. 

Wliite'field,  George,  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  B.  at  Gloucester,  England,  where  his  father 
kept  the  Bell  Inn.  While  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
he  joined  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates,  and  on  be¬ 
ing  ordained  deacon,  he  soon  became  a  popular  preacher. 
Iu  1738  he  went  to  the  American  settlement  of  Georgia, 
where  his  couduct  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  colo¬ 
nists,  and  he  returned  to  England  to  procure  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  building  an  orphan  house  in  the  settlement. 
On  obtaining  priest’s  orders,  and  repairing  to  London, 
the  churches  in  which  he  preached  were  incapable  of 
holding  the  assembled  crowds ;  he  therefore  adopted 
the  plan  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  to 
vast  assemblages  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
hear  him.  In  1739  he  set  out  on  another  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the  provinces, 
where  he  preached  to  immense  audiences,  and  returned 
to  England  iu  1741.  About  this  time,  the  difference  of 
view  between  White-field  and  Wesley  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  election  appeared,  and  it  led  to  their  sepa¬ 
ration  without  utterly  destroying  their  friendship.  In 
1748  Wliitefield  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  appointed  her  chap¬ 
lain.  Like  his  friend  Wesley  he  married  a  widow,  and 
his  married  life  is  said  to  have  been  unhappy.  After 
visiting  many  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  displaying  a  degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal 
that  overcame  all  difficulties,  he  made  a  seventh  voyage 
to  America,  and  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1770.  The 
journeys  and  voyages  of  this  indefatigable  minister 
amount  to  a  number  almost  incredible.  He  has  stated 
in  his  memorandum  book,  that  “  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination  to  a  period  embracing  34  years,  he  preached 
upwards  of  18,000  sermons,  crossed  the  Atlantic  7  times, 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  both  in  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  ”  and  when  his  strength  was  failing,  he  put  him¬ 
self  on  what  he  termed  “short  allowance,”  viz.,  preach¬ 
ing  only  once  in  every  day  of  the  week,  and  three  times 
on  the  Sabbath.  Whitefield  was  no  common  preacher. 
Parties  of  the  most  opposite  character  and  principles, 
such  as  Franklin,  Hume,  and  John  Newton,  have  united 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  Whitefield’s  pulpit  oratory. 

Wliitefield,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Lacon. 

Wliitefield,  in  Maine,  a  village  and  township  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

'Wliitefield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Coos  co.,  88  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

W ll i t e  -lisll,  n.  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Salrnon- 
idie  (Coregonus  albus),  which  inhabits  the  lakes  and 
large  rivers  of  N.  America.  It  is  from  15  to  20  inches 
long,  bluish-gray  above  and  white  below. 

White'-foot,  n.  (Far.)  A  white  blaze  on  a  horse’s 
foot,  between  the  coffin  and  the  fetlock. 

Whitefoid,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co. 

White  <4 rumpus,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Delphinium. 

White  Gourd,  ».  (Rot.)  See  Cucurbita. 

White  <4  ll  111,  n.  (Med.)  A  rash  of  small  white  pim¬ 
ples,  to  which  very  young  and  teething  infants  are  liable. 

Whitehall,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Greene  Co.,  24  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1897)  2,25U. 

Whitehall,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co..  77  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Whitehall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  \V.  of  Doylestown. — A  vill.of  Columbiaco. 
— A  vill.  of  Lancaster  co.  — A  post-vill.  of  Montour  co., 
12  m.  N.  of  Danville. 

Wlliteha'ven,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  near  the  Solway  Frith, 
35  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  its 
harbor  is  commodious.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  cordage, 
tobacco-pipes,  aud  soap;  besides,  extensive  iron  and 
brass  foundries. 

White  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

White'head,  in  Maine,  an  island  on  the  S.W.  of  the 
W.  entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay,  has  a  fixed  light  58  feet 
high,  with  a  bell  attached  weighing  1,000  pounds,  which 
is  rung  iu  foggy  weather;  Lat.  42°  52'  N.,  Lou.  69°  2'  W. 

White  lfeat,  n.  (Physics.)  The  temperature  which 
gives  incandescence  to  bodies,  and  at  which  they  emit  a 
bright  light. 

White  Hellebore,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Veratrum. 

White  Herring;,  n.  A  fresh,  uncured  herring,  iu 
distinction  from  a  red  or  dried  herring. 

W Bite  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co. 

White  House,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

White  House,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  24 
m.  E.  of  Richmond.  * 

White  Iron,  n.  (Metall.)  Tinned  iron  plate. 

White  Iron  Pyrite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Marcasite. 

White  Bake,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  aud  twp.  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.  of  Pontiac. 

Wlli t e'-land,  n.  (Agric.)  Iu  England,  the  term 
applied  to  a  tough,  clayey  soil,  whitish  in  look  wheu 
dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 

Wliite'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  aud  twp.  of 
Greene  co.,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Waynesburg. 

White  Lead,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Lead  (Carbonate  of). 

White  Bea«l  Ore,  n.  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  lead. 

White  I,eaf.  n.  Leaf  metal  made  of  tin. 

White  Beat  her,  n.  Buff  or  alunied  leather. 

White-light,  n.  (Physics.)  Sun-light  non-decom- 
posed  by  prismatic  refraction. 


White'-Iinied,  a.  Whitewashed  with  lime. 

White'-li  veretl,  a.  Having  a  pallid  look  ;  feeble; — • 
lienee,  cowardly ;  craven;  dastardly;  as,  a  white-livered 
traitor. 

White  Marsh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Montgomery  co.,  6  m.  S.E.  of  Norristown. 

Wh  i  te'-mea  t .  n.  Spoon-meat. — Young  or  delicate  flesh 
orfood.as  veal,  poultry,  rabbits,  and  the  like. 

White  Money,  n.  Coin  made  of  silver  or  nickel,  or 
a  compound  of  both. 

White  Mulberry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Moracem. 

White  Mountains,  a  mountain-chain  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  U.  S.,  regarded  as  an  outlier  of  the  Appalachian 
Range,  commences  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Aroostook 
River,  in  Maine,  where  its  first  summit  is  Mount 
Ivatahdin,  and  extends  in  a  broad  plateau,  from  1,600  to 
1,800  feet  high,  W.  by  S.  nearly  across  New  Hampshire, 
where  it  has  20  bold  peaks,  with  deep,  narrow  gorges, 
wrild  valleys,  beautiful  lakes,  lofty  cascades  and  tor¬ 
rents,  forming  the  “  Switzerland  of  America,”  and  a 
favorite  resort  of  summer  tourists.  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest  summit  in  New  England,  6,285  feet,  has  a 
rail-  and  carriage-road  and  a  small  hotel  on  its  summit; 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  second  of  the  group,  is  4,712  feet ; 
the  lesser  are  named  Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Madison.  Iu  the  Franconia  group  are  Lafay¬ 
ette,  5,500  feet,  and  Moosehillock,  4,636.  These  moun¬ 
tains  furnish  the  chief  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  Mer¬ 
rimack,  and  Androscoggin  rivers.  The  rocks  are  an¬ 
cient  metamorphic,  with  naked  granite  and  gneiss.  The 
Ammonnoo8uck  River  falls  5,000  feet  iu  30  in.,  the  An¬ 
droscoggin  200  in  a  m.  Five  narrow  and  precipitous 
notches  seem  to  have  been  rent  in  the  mountains,  aud 
give  passage  to  as  many  rivers. 

Whiten,  (hwit'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  white;  to  bleach  ;  to 
blanch;  as,  to  whiten  linen. 

— v.  ii.  To  grow,  turn,  or  become  white ;  as,  the  face  whitens 
with  fear;  spring  vegetation  whitens  with  blossoms. 

Whit'  ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bleaches  or 
blanches. 

White'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  white ;  white 
hue  or  color,  or  absence  of  any  darkness  or  obscurity  on 
the  surface;  as,  the  whiteness  of  paper. — Pallor;  destitu¬ 
tion  of  a  sanguineous  tinge ;  as  the  whiteness  of  com¬ 
plexion  superinduced  by  terror  or  disease.  —  Purity; 
cleanness;  freedom  from  stain,  blot,  or  blemish  ;  as,  the 
whiteness  of  a  good  conscience. 

W  hit  'eiiing',  n.  Same  as  Whiting,  q.  v. 

M'hit'ening'-stoiie,  n.  A  sharpening  and  polishing 
stone  used  by  cutlers; — applied  also  to  a  finishing 
grindstone  of  finer  texture  than  those  commonly  em¬ 
ployed. 

White  Oak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Quercus. 

White  Oak,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Franklin 

■  county. 

White  Oak,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Van  Boren 
county. 

White  Oak,  in  California,  a  township  of  El  Dorado 
county 

White  Oak,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Mahaska  co. 
— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

"White  Oak,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-twp.  of  Ingham 
county. 

"White  Oak,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Henry  co. 

White  Oak,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Carteret 
county.— A  village  of  Polk  county. — A  township  of 
Wake  county. 

"White  Oak,  in  Ohio,  a  creek  which  rises  in  High¬ 
land  county,  aud  flows  into  the  Ohio  river  in  Browne 
county,  8  miles  W.  of  Ripley. — A  township  of  Highland 
county. 

White  Oak  Spring's,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of 
Lafayette  co. 

White  Pigeon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  120  m.  E.  of  Chicago. 

White  Pine,  iu  Nevada,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  7,892  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Hamilton.  Pop.  (1897)  1,960. 

White  Plains,  iu  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp., 
cap.  of  West  Chester  co.,  26  m.  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  It 
was  the  scene  of  several  important  events  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the 
action  usually  known  as  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
though  it  actually  occurred  in  the  town  of  Greenburg, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bronx  river,  Oct.  28, 1776. 
Alter  a  warm  contest,  the  commanding  eminence  of 
Chatterton  Hill,  on  which  the  Americans  under  Wash¬ 
ington  were  intrenched,  was  carried  by  the  British  under 
Gen.  Howe,  the  Americans  retreating  in  good  order  and 
without  being  pursued.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  abt. 
300  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

White  Plains,  in  S.  Carolina, a  vill.of  Anderson  dist. 
— A  twp.  of  Spartanburg  dist. 

White  Poplar,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Liriodendron. 

White  Poppy,  n.  See  Papaver. 

White  Post,  iu  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski 
county. 

White'-pot.  n.  A  kind  of  baked  butter-pudding. 

White  Precipitate,  n.  (Chem.)  Tlie  white  powder 
which  falls  in  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  peroxide  and  bichloride 
of  mercury  with  ammonia;  it  is  virulently  poisonous, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  ointments  and  for  killing  vermin. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  an  amido-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  represented  as  HgNjIT6Cls. 

White  K i ver.  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  a  river 
formed  by  3  branches  which  rise  in  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains,  Madison  co.,  and  unite  near  Fayetteville  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  It  flows  N.E.  into  Missouri,  then  S.E.,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi  15  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  after  a  course  of  800  m.,  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  350  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
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River,  at  all  6tages  of  water,  and  to  Batesville  50  m. 
higher,  during  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

White  River,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  a  township 
of  Benton  county — A  township  of  Marion  county. — A 
township  of  Prairie  county. — A  township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  county. 

White  River,  in  Indiana ,  a  river  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  E.  and  W.  Porks,  in  Ltaviess  co.,  5  tn.  N.E.  of 
Petersburg.  It  falls  into  the  Wabash  in  Gibson  co., 
opposite  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  after  a  S.W.  course  of 
abt.  50  in.  The  W.  Fork  rises  in  Randolph  co.,  and  has 
a  S.W.  course  of  300  in.  The  E.  Pork  rises  in  Henry 
co.,  and  has  a  S.W.  course  of  25u  in. —  A  twp.  of  Gibson 
county. — A  township  of  Hamilton  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Jolmsou  county. — A  township  of  Randolph 
county. 

White  River,  in  'Michigan ,  rises  in  Newaygo  co.,  aud 
flows  S.W.  into  Lake  Michigan  from  Oceana  co. 

White  River,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of 
Muskegon  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Muskegon. 

White  River,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Barry 
county. 

White  Ri  ver,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Addison  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Connecticut  liver  in  Windsor 
co.,  abont  5  m.  S.  of  Norwich. 

White  Rook ,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co.  Pop.  (1897  )  750. 

White  Roek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Ogle 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Rockford , 

W  hite  Roek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Huron  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Lexington. 

Whites,  n.  pi.  ( M>d.)  Same  as  Fluor-albus,  q.  v. 

— The  finest  brand  of  flour  made  from  wtiite  wheat. 

Whites,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Blount  county. — A 
township  of  Tuscaloosa  county. 

Whites,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Bertie' 
county. 

Whites'borong'h,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Utica. 

Will  tes'bliry  ,  in  Alabama,  a  vill.  and  township  of 
Madison  co.,  li  in.  S.  of  Huntsville. 

Wliites'bur^-,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Letcher  co.,  lot)  in.  S.E.  of  P’rankfort. 

White  School-House,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of 
Lee  co. 

White  Sea,  (Russ.  Beloi-More.)  A  large  gulf  or  branch 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  between  Cape  Kanin  on  the 
Kaninskaia  Peninsula,  and  Cape  Sviatoi  on  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  penetrates  the  Russian  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel  southwards  to  Lat.  (54°  N.  At  its  entrance  be¬ 
tween  Capes  Kanin  and  Sviatoi  it  is  100  m.  broad;  after 
penetrating  the  land  150  m.  in  a  S.E.  direction,  it  nar¬ 
rows  to  a  width  of  35  m. ;  but,  after  sweeping  south  for 
200  m  ,  it  again  considerably  widens,  forming  on  the 
N.W.  the  Gulf  of  Kandalak,  and  m  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
great  Gulfs  of  Onega,  and  Archangel  or  JLhvina.  The 
White  Sea  covers  an  area  estimated  at  47,000  sq.  in., 
and  the  length  of  its  coast  line  is  over  1,000  m.  The 
coasts  in  the  N.  and  E.  are  mountainous,  in  other  places 
they  are  mostly  low,  and  abound  in  lakes,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sea  by  rivers.  The  greatest  depth 
of  the  White  Sea  is  1,133  feet.  From  the  middle  of 
August  ice  forms  on  the  coasts  sometimes  to  the  width 
of  30  m.,  and  is  not  melted  till  the  following  July. 

Wtlite'sidcN,  in  Illinois,  a  W.N.W.  co. ;  ami,  700  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Rock;  also,  Elkhorn  and 
Rock  creeks.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Morrison. 

Wliite'-smitli,  n.  A  worker  in  tinned  iron.  —  A  fin¬ 
isher  or  polisher  of  iron-work,  as  distinguished  from  a 
forge-man. 

Wliite'-stone,  n.  The  name  given  by  lapidaries  to 
limpid  colorless  rock-crystal  when  cut  for  jewelry. 

Wllites'toivn,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Onei¬ 
da  co.,  4  m.  N.YV.  of  Utica. 

Whites  town,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Vernon  | 

county. 

White  Sulphur,  in  Kentucky,  a  twp.  of  Bath  co.— 
A  twp.  of  Scott  co. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill. 
of  Meriwether  co.,  118  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

White  Sulphur  Spring's,  in  Louisiana,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Catahoula  parish,  200  in.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

White  Sulphur  Spring's,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post- 
village  of  Greenbrier  co.,  205  m.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  and  has  hotel  ac¬ 
commodation  for  1,500  guests.  The  spring  is  in  the  lowest 
part  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  sup¬ 
ported  by  12  Ionic  columns,  aud  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Hygiea ;  it  is  2,000  feet  above  tide-water;  yields  30 
gallons  per  minute  of  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  lime,  chlorides  of  calcium  aud  sodium,  iron,  iodine, 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen.  It  is  considered  efficacious  in  dyspepsia,  liver 
diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys.— The  Red,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  at  a 
distance  of  22  to  24  m.  from  the  above,  are  also  much 
resorted  to. 

Whitesville,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Duval  co.,  155  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

Whitesville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Effingham  co., 
30  m.  N.YV.  of  Savannah.  —  A  post-village  of  Harris  co., 
27  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Whites'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  25  in.  S.S.E.  of  Angelica. 

Whites'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.and  twp., cap. 
of  Columbus  co.,  100  m.  S.YV .  of  Raleigh. 

White  Swell'ing,  n.  ( Surg .)  A  disease  of  the  joints, 
so  called  from  being  unattended  by  any  discoloratiou  of 
the  skiu  ;  and  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  scrofulous 
constitutions.  The  knee-joint  is  the  one  most  subject  to 


its  attack.  It  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  legs,  cartilages,  or  membranes  constituting  the 
joint,  and  is  always  attended  with  swelling,  the  part 
being  sometimes  hard,  at  other  times  soft  and  yielding. 
In  some  cases  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  motions 
of  the  joints  are  but  little  impeded ;  in  others  the  pain  is 
considerable,  aud  motion  entirely  destroyed.  After  a 
time  the  joint  becomes  of  very  great  size,  while  the 
skin  appears  of  a  pale  shining  color,  with  a  number  of 
large  veins  running  over  it.  The  limb,  above  and  below 
the  knee,  is  much  wasted,  and  the  general  health  im¬ 
paired,  but  not  seriously.  At  length  collections  of  mat¬ 
ter  form  round  the  joint,  aud  gradually  make  their  way- 
outwards  by  various  openings.  The  constitution  is  now 
seriously  disturbed ;  the  health  fails,  the  appetite  and 
sleep  are  bad,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  with  ob¬ 
stinate  diarrhoea  and  profuse  night  sweats,  till,  unless 
speedy  relief  is  obtained,  the  patient  is  carried  otf.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  counter  irritants  and 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  joint,  and  splints 
placed  behind  it  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  patient  being  allowed  a  generousdiet  and 
a  free  use  of  good  air.  These  measures,  however,  are 
chiefly  useful  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease; 
when  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  it  but  amputation. 

Wtiite'tliorn,  ii.  (Rot.)  See  Crat.egus. 

White'tliroat,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  Cur- 
ruca  cinerea  and  Curruca  sylviella,  two  European  birds 
of  the  family  Sylciadve.  The  whole  length  is  5  to  6 
inches,  and  their  plumage  is  brown,  of  various  shades. 
C.  cinerea  is  very  lively  aud  amusing  as  a  cage-bird,  and 
easily  tamed. 

White- vitriol,  n.  (Chem.)  The  old  name  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  See  Zinc. 

Wliiteville,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson 
county. 

White'wash,  ( hwlt'wosh ,)  n.  A  cosmetic  for  whiten¬ 
ing  the  skill.  —  A  composition  of  lime  aud  water,  or  of 
whiting,  size,  and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
of  walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  white  liquid  composition,  as  with 
lime,  water,  <fcc. ;  as,  to  whitewash  a  wall. — To  make 
white ;  to  give  a  fair  external  appearance  to;  —  hence, 
to  clear  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  the  debts  he  owes 
by  a  judicial  process. 

YVliite'washer,  n.  One  who  whitewashes. 

W'hite -water,  n.  An  ovine  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character. 

Whlte'water,  in  Georgia,  a  creek  which  flows  into 
Flint  River  from  Pike  county. — A  township  of  Oconee 
county. 

YVliitewatiT,  in  Indiana,  a  river  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  and  YV.  Forks  at  Brookville,  in  Franklin 
co.  It  flows  into  the  Miami  River,  in  Ohio,  6  m.  from 
its  mouth,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  m.,  including  the 
longest  branch. — A  twp.  of  Frankliu  co. 

YVliitewater,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Grand 
Traverse  co. 

White  Water,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  YYi- 
nona  co. 

Whitewater,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  and  then  S.,  divides  into  two  branches 
called  E.  and  YV.  YVhitewater ;  then  mingling  with  the 
waters  of  Lake  St.  Mary,  it  receives  the  Castor  River, 
and  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pemisco,  and  falls  into  Big 
Lake,  communicating  with  the  St.  Francis  River  by 
Little  river.  Length,  250  m. 

— A  post-township  of  Cape  Girardeau  co. 

Whitewater,  in  Wisconsin,  an  important  city  and 
trade  center,  and  township  of  Walworth  co.,  50  m. 
YV'.  S.  YV.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1895)  3,799. 

White  Water  l  al  is.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Winona  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.YV.  of  Winona. 

White-weed,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Leucanthemum. 

White  Whale,  n.  (Zoul.)  See  Delpiuntd.e. 

White  Wine,  n.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent, 
whitish  color;  as,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Hock,  Constantia, 
&c.,  as  distinguished  from  red  wine,  such  as  Port,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  &c. 

White  -wood,  n.  See  Liriodendrox,  and  Tilia. 

Whit'tield,  or  YVhitefield,  in  Georgia,  a  N.YV.  co., 
drained  by  Connasauga  River.  Surface,  mountainous ; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Dalton. 

Whit'ford,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroq  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Whither,  (hwlth'er,)  adv.  [A.  S .hwyder ;  Goth,  hvaijre.] 
To  what  place  ;  —  used  interrogatively  ;  as,  whither  are 
you  bound  ?  —  To  what  place ;  —  employed  absolutely  ; 
as,  I  strayed  I  know  not  whither.  (Milton.)  —  To  which 
place ; — having  relative  application  ;  as,  he  went  to  New 
York,  whither  I  joined  him. —  To  what  point  or  degree. 

“  Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?  ”  — Ben  Jonson. 

(Note.  This  term  has  to  a  great  extent  become  super¬ 
seded  by  where,  except  in  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of 
a  grave  and  stately  character.) 

Whithersoev'er,  adv.  To  whatever  place. 

W'hlth'erward,  adv.  In  what  course  or  direction; 
toward  what  place. 

WIi i >  i ng,  n.  [From  white.]  (Zool.)  See  Merlccics. 

(Paint.)  Chalk  cleared  of  all  impurities,  ground  with 
water,  made  into  cakes,  and  dried.  It  is  used  for  wall- 
painting,  and  as  a  ground  for  gilding,  distemper,  and 
scene-painting,  &c. 

Waiting',  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co., 
41  m.  S.YV.  of  Montpelier. 

Whiting,  in  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  YVasliington  co., 
130  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Whit'ing'ham,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  112  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 


AVhit'insville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  m.  YV.  of  Boston. 

Whit'ish,  a.  [From  white.]  Somewhat  white ;  white 
in  a  moderate  degree. 

(Rot.)  Having  a  dingy-white  color ;  also,  coated  with 
an  opaque-white  powder. 

YVhit'isliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  somewhat  white. 

AVIlitleather,  (hwWlelher.)  n.  Alumed  or  salted 
leather,  dressed  to  a  marked  degree  of  pliancy  and 
toughness.—  A  strong,  stiff  cartilage  running  along  the 
sides  of  a  large  quadruped  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  as 
in  an  ox  or  horse,  and  apparently  aiding  in  supporting 
the  head  in  an  horizontal  position. 

Whitley,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  326  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  Eel  River.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
sandy  and  fertile.  Cap.  Columbia. 

Whit  ley,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see  ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
and  iron.  Cap.  Williamsburg. 

AA'hit'low,  n.  [A.  S.  hwit,  white;  low,  a  flame.]  ( Med.) 
A  very  painful  inflammation  of  one  of  the  fingers,  or 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  of  the  toes,  and  usually 
proceeding  to  suppuration.  It  is  divided  into  four  kinds, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  inflammation,  the  most 
superficial  taking  place  immediately  under  the  skin,  the 
deepest  lying  underneath  the  periosteum.  In  the  more 
superficial  cases  the  application  of  leeches  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  will  in  general  give  relief,  and 
sometimes  cause  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 
Where  any  matter  is  formed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
requires  to  be  discharged  with  the  point  of  the  lancet, 
when  the  disease  usually  subsides.  When  seated  in  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  ur¬ 
gent,  and  the  pain  most  excruciating,  and  of  a  throb¬ 
bing  character,  extending  up  the  arm  even  to  the 
shoulders.  It  is  much  aggravated  by  the  finger  being  in 
a  dependent  position,  and  usually  there  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  fever,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  want 
of  rest.  With  all  this  pain  there  is  but  little  redness  or 
swelling,  and  even  when  matter  is  formed,  it  may  not 
be  perceptible  from  being  deep-seated.  Leeches,  warm 
fomentations,  and  poultices  should  be  used  in  the  early 
stages;  but  should  this  prove  ineffectual,  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  down  through  the  sheaths  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  which  usually  affords  relief,  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  being  discharged,  and  the  disease  subsiding  in  a  few 
days  by  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  will  extend  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  forming  abscesses  and  slough¬ 
ing,  in  which  case  free  incisions  will  require  to  be  made 
into  the  different  inflamed  parts  to  give  exit  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  sloughs,  and  poultices  afterwards  applied.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  use  of  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  lost, 
and  not  unfrequeutly  amputation  may  be  required.  The 
remarks  also  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  perios¬ 
teum,  or  membrane  covering  the  bone,  is  affected.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  bone  itself  becomes 
affected  with  caries,  and  early  aud  deep  incisions  are  re¬ 
quired  quite  down  to  the  bone. 

AVhit'Iow-grass,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Dr  aba. 

AA'lilt'more,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Macon  coun¬ 
ty- 

AA’hit'ney,  Eli,  b.  at  YVestborough,  Mass.,  1765,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  for  which  see  Cotton.  He 
went  to  Connecticut  in  1793,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  one  Miller,  for  the  fabrication  of  his  machine,  but 
the  lawsuits  in  defence  of  his  rights  took  all  his  profits 
and  the  $50,000  voted  him  by  the  Stato  of  S.  Carolina. 
Finally,  in  1798,  he  got  a  government  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  was  the  first  to  effect  the 
division  of  labor,  by  which  each  part  was  made  sepa¬ 
rately.  He  made  a  fortune  by  this  manufacture,  carried 
out  with  ingenious  machinery  at  YVhitneyville,  Conn.; 
while  he  had  but  barren  honor  from  the  gin,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  series  of  inventions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cotton  manufacture.  D.  1825. 

Whitney's  Yal ley,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  78  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Wliit'ney ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  3  m.  N.  of  New  Haven. 

AA'liitney  ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  YVash- 
ington  co. 

Wliit'paine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Norristown. 

AYhit'sun,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  observed 
at,  YVhitsuntide ;  as,  Whitsun  ale ;  a  Whitsun  feast. 

AA'hit-Sunday,  n.  (Eccl.)  See  Pentecost. 

AVIiit'siint  ido.  n.  [A  corruption  of  White-Sunday- 
tide.]  (Eccl.)  The  English  name  of  the  season  of  Pen¬ 
tecost,  q.  v.,  so  called  from  the  white  garments  anciently 
worn  by  the  newly-baptized  catechumens,  to  whom  that 
sacrament  was  usually  administered  on  the  vigil  of  Pen¬ 
tecost.  The  name  Whitsunday  comprehends  the  entire 
octave  or  the  week  which  follows  Pentecost  Sunday ; 
but  the  word  is  more  strictly  applied  to  the  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  of  that  week. 

AA'hit'sunday  Island,  a  coral  island  in  the  South 
.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  19°  24'  S.,  Lon.  138°  36'  YV. 

AA'hitte'inore,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Kossuth  co. 

Whit'ten,  in  Arkansas,  a  prosperous  township  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  co.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  pro- 

|  duced  in  the  township,  besides  other  staple  crops. 

AV  liit'toc  k  ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  YVest- 
chester  county,  44  miles  north-north-east  of  New 
York. 

AVhit'tier,  John  Greenleaf,  an  American  writer,  b.  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  1807.  He  worked  on  a  farm  and  at 
shot-making  in  his  boyhood,  but  at  the  age  of  18,  having 
a  strong  desire  for  learning,  he  studied  for  two  years  at 
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a  local  academy.  In  1830  lie  became  editor  of  the  New 
England  Review  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  wrote  a 
Life  of  Rraxnard,  and  Legends  of  New  England.  The 
subjects  of  these  legends  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
his  poems,  as  Mogg  Megone,  Bridal  of  Pr.nnacook,  Cas¬ 
sandra  Southwich ,  and  Mary  Garvin.  Returning  from 
his  literary  labors  to  his  farm,  he  was,  in  1835,  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature:  and,  in  1836,  became 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman  in  Philadelphia, 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
again  removing  to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1840.  He  wrote 
during  this  period  many  poems  that  were  afterward 
collected  and  published,  in  1849  under  the  title,  Voices 
of  Freedom.  During  the  Civil  War  he  continued  to 
write  poems  breathing  the  same  liberty-loving  spirit, 
the  terrific  arraignment  of  slavery  gradually  growing 
into  a  song  of  thanksgiving  after  the  issue  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  His  later  poems  were 
chiefly  poems  of  the  heart  and  home  memories,  the 
longest  and  most  popular  one  being  Snow  Bound.  Suc¬ 
cessive  editions  of  his  works  have  been  issued  since 
1869.  His  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  S.  T.  Pickard, 
appeared  in  1895.  Died  Sept.  7,  1892. 

Whittle,  (hwit'tl,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwitel,  hwitle,  from  h wet- 
tan,  to  sharpen,  and  tol,  a  tool.]  A  pocket,  sheath,  or 
clasp-knife.  —  In  the  W.  of  England,  a  kind  of  coarse 
blanket,  worn  by,  fish-women  after  the  manner  of  a 
shawl. 

— v.  a.  To  pare,  dress,  or  cut  off,  as  the  surface  of  wood, 
with  a  clasp-knife ;  to  cut,  hack,  or  shape  into  form,  as  a 
stick  or  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  hand,  with  a  pocket- 
knife. 

— v.n.  To  cut  or  shape  into  form,  as  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
clasp-knife;  as, “Americans  must  and  will  whittle .”  Willis. 

Whit'tle-shawl,  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  fringed  kersey¬ 
mere  shawl. 

Whitworth  Hi  tie  and  Gun.  [So  called  from  their 
inventor,  Joseph  IP.,  an  English  engineer,  n.  in  1803, 
d.  in  1887.  (Mil.)  The  W.  Rifle  has  an  hexagonal  bore, 
with  the  corners  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  be  made  of 
the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  bore,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  of  any  hard  metal,  even  of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical 
bullet  of  lead  may  lie  employed,  which,  by  expanding, 
will  immediately  till  out  the  corners  of  the  hexagon. 
The  hold  upon  the  bullet  is  so  strong  in  this  form,  that 
a  much  greater  obliquity  can  be  given  to  the  twist,  and 
that  adopted  is  a  full  turn  in  20  inches.  This,  by  causing 
a  more  rapid  revolution  of  the  projectile,  admits  its  being 
made  much  longer,  without  risk  of  turning  over  after 
it  leaves  the  barrel.  Its  length  is  1%  in.  The  length 
of  the  barrel  is  39  in.;  the  smaller  diameter  of  the 
bore  is  0-45  inch,  and  the  larger  diameter  half  an  inch. 
By  using  projectiles  of  a  hard  alloy,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  material,  a  remarka¬ 
ble  power  of  penetration  is  developed,  as  was  shown  by 
sending  the  bullet  through  33  half-inch  elm  boards  and 
into  solid  timber  behind  with  the  ordinary  English  ser¬ 
vice  charge  of  powder.  The  effective  range  of  the  W. 
rifle  is  given  at  2,000  yards  or  about  1  1-7  miles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  the 
eye  to  distinguish  objects  no  larger  than  the  body  of  a 
man.  The  IP.  gun  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
his  smaller  arm  already  described. 

Whit'y-brown,  a.  Of  a  dirty  or  brownish-white ;  as, 
whity-brown  paper 

Wliiz,  (hwiz,)  v.  n.  [Allied  to  hiss.]  To  make  a  hum¬ 
ming  or  sibilant  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  hurling 
through  the  air. 

— n.  A  hissing  or  humming  sound ;  as,  the  whiz  of  a 
boomerang. 

Wh  iz.'zing'ly.arfr.  With  a  whizzing  or  humming  sound. 

Who,  (hod,)  pron.  (pass,  whose  ;  obj.  whom.)  [A.  S.  hwa ; 
Goth,  hva  ;  Lat.  qui.]  A  pronoun  relative,  always  re¬ 
ferring  to  persons,  and  used  substantively,  whether  as 
singular  or  plural. — Which  of  two  or  of  many ; — used  in¬ 
terrogatively,  and  also  indefinitely.  The  possessive 
whose  is  also  the  possessive  case  of  which,  as  a  relative 
pronoun.  —  As  who  should  say,  an  elliptical  form  of  as 
one  who  should  say. 

(Note.  Who  and  whom,  as  relative  pronouns,  apply 
to  persons  only,  in  consonance  to  which,  as  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  things. —  Who,  whose,  whom,  relatives  in  a  com¬ 
pound  sense,  are  also  employed  with  respect  to  persons 
only,  and  indicate  the  one  that;  the  person, or  persons, 
that ;  as,  you  speak  of  one  who  is  a  .stranger  to  me,  and 
whose  acquaintance  I  care  not  to  make.) 

Whoa,  (hwo,)  interj.  See  Ho. 

Whoev'er,  pron.  He  or  she  who ;  any  one  without 
exception ;  any  person  whatever ;  as,  whoever  told  you 
so,  spoke  falsely. 

Whole,  (hoi,)  a.  [A.  S.  hdl ;  Gr.  holos,  whole,  entire.] 
All;  total;  undivided;  without  diminution  or  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  containing  the  entire  amount,  sum,  number, 
quantity,  Ac.;  as,  the  whole  world,  the  whole  nation. — 
Integral ;  entire ;  complete ;  not  imperfect  or  defec¬ 
tive  ;  as,  a  whole  loaf  of  bread. — Sound ;  unbroken ;  un¬ 
injured;  unimpaired;  as,  he  escaped  with  his  body 
whole  (or  a  wonder.  —  Well;  in  good  health;  not  un¬ 
sound,  sick,  or  ailing. 

“  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician."  —  Matt.  ix.  12. 

Whole  blood.  (Law.)  See  Blood. —  Whole  note.  (Mus.) 
Same  as  Semibreve,  q.  v. 

—n.  The  all ;  the  entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts ; 
totality. 

— A  system,  or  regular  combination  of  parts ;  as,  to  form 
a  whole. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  all  things;  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  view  or  question;  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  upon  the  whole. 

Whole-hoofed,  (-hoof t,)  a.  Having  the  hoof  entire, 
and  not  cloven  or  divided. 


Whole-length,  a.  Same  as  Full-length,  q.  v. 

— n.  A  portrait  or  statue  representing  the  entire  figure. 

Wholeness,  (hol'nes,)  n.  State  of  being  whole,  souud, 
complete,  or  entire ;  totality. 

Wholesale,  n.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or 
large  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  retail. 

By  the  wholesale,  in  the  mass  or  lump  ;  without  dis¬ 
tinction  or  selection  ;  as,  his  criticism  cut  up  the  book 
by  the  wholesale. 

— a.  Buying  and  selling  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or  large 
quantity;  as,  a  wholesale  grocer.  —  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to,  the  traffic  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or 
quantity  ;  as,  you  shall  have  this  article  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

Wholesome,  (hol'sum,) a.  (comp,  wholesomer  ;  superl. 
wholesomest.)  [Ger.  heilsam .]  Tending  to  promote 
health  and  a  sanitary  condition  of  body;  salubrious; 
as,  wholesome  food ;  wholesome  air.  —  Sound ;  salutary ; 
conducing  to  the  moral  and  mental  health,  happiness, 
and  prosperity ;  contributing  to  public  happiness,  vir¬ 
tue,  or  peace ;  useful  or  favorable  to  the  well-beiug  of 
society:  kindly;  pleasing;  propitious;  as ,  wholesome 
counsel ;  wholesome  regulations ;  wholesome  doctrines,  Ac. 

Wliole'somely,  adv.  In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 
mauuer;  soundly;  galubriously. 

Whole'someuess,  n.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health 
or  bodily  well-beiug ;  salubrity ;  as,  the  wholesome  ness 
of  regular  habits  of  life.  —  Couduciveness  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body  politic ;  salutari¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of  wise  laws  justly  admin¬ 
istered. 

Wholly,  (hol’y,)  adv.  Entirely;  completely;  perfectly; 
in  a  whole  or  thorough  mauuer;  as,  you  are  wholly 
mistaken;  I  am  wholly  exhausted.  —  To  the  setting 
aside  or  exclusion  of  other  things;  absorbingly;  as,  he 
is  wholly  devoted  to  business. 

Whom,  (hoorn,)  pron.  sing,  and  pi.  The  objective  case 
of  Who,  q.  v. 

Whomsoever,  pron.  The  objective  case  of  Whoso¬ 
ever,  q.  v. 

Whoop,  (hoop,)  n.  [A.S.  wepan,  to  lament,  to  bewail; 
Fries,  wop,  a  cry,  a  shout.]  A  shout  of  chase  or  of  war ; 
a  cry  or  yell  of  defiance ;  a  cry  of  euthusiasm  or  of  satis¬ 
faction  ;  a  halloo  ;  a  hoot.  See  War-whoop. 

(Zool.)  Same  as  Hoopee,  q.  v. 

— v.n.  To  utter  a  loud  cry,  as  of  enthusiasm,  alacrity, 
enjoyment,  and  the  like;  to  shout;  to  halloo;  to  hoot, 
as  an  owl ;  as,  whooping  school-boys. 

— v.  a.  To  pursue  with  derisive  shouts;  to  insult  with 
yells  of  defiance. 

Whooping-cough,  (hoop'ing-lcawf,)  n.  (Med.)  An¬ 
other,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  correct  orthography  of 
Hooping-cough,  q.  v. 

Whoop'iiig-crane,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Gruid.e. 

Whore,  (hor,)  n.  [A  S.  and  Ger.  hure..]  A  woman 
who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire  ;  a  harlot ;  a  strumpet ; 
in  polite  society,  a  demirep. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  prostitution  or  harlotry. 

Whoredom,  (hor'dum,)  n.  Fornication;  lewdness; 
practice  of  unlawful  connection  with  the  other  sex;  — 
applied  to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of  illicit  com¬ 
merce. 

(Script.)  Idolatry  ;  heathenism. 

Whore'master,  Whoremonger.  n.  A  lecher  ; 
a  patron  of  prostitution.  —  A  pimp. 

Whoreson,  (hor' sun,)  n.  A  bastard;  —  used  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Whorish.  (hor’-,)  a-  „ewd:  unchaste;  incontinent; 
addicted  tc  unlawful  venery. 

W'hor'ishly,  adv.  In  a  lewd  or  lecherous  manner. 

Whor'ishness,  n.  Quality  of  being  lewd  or  whorish; 
practice  of  illicit  venery. 

Whorl,  (hworl,)  n.  [Allied  to  whirl.]  (Bnt.)  Any 
set  of  organs  or  appendages,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  an  axis,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it, 
or  very  nearly  so. 

(Conchol.)  A  wreath,  convolution,  or  turn  of  the 
spire  of  a  univalve. 

Whorled,  a.  F'urnished  with  whorls. 

Whorler,  (hwurl'er,)  n.  A  potter’s  wheel. 

Whort,  ( hwurt ,)  n.  The  fruit  and  shrub  of  the  whortle¬ 
berry. 

Whortle,  ( hwur'tl ,)  n.  A  whortleberry. 

Whortleberry,  (hwur’tl-,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  wyrt,  root, 
herb,  and  terry.]  (Bot.)  See  Vaocinium. 

Whose,  (hodz,)  pron.  The  possessive  or  genitive  case 
of  Who  or  Which,  q.  v. 

Whosesoever,  (hooz'so-tv'r,) pron.  The  possessive  of 
Whosoever,  q.  v. 

Whoso,  (hdoso,)  pron.  Whosoever,  (o.) 

Whosoe v'er, pron.  Any  one;  any  person  whatever. 

Whur,  (hwur,)  v.  a.  To  make  a  rough  or  growling 
sound,  like  that  caused  by  the  rattling  of  the  letter  r. 

— n.  Same  as  W hir,  q.  v. 

Why,  (hwi,)  adv.  [A.  S.  and  Swed.  Goth,  hivi.]  On 
what  ground  or  account;  for  what  cause, reason,  or  pur¬ 
pose;  wherefore;  —  employed  interrogatively;  as,  you 
say  you  are  aggrieved;  why  f  —  For  which  or  what 
cause  or  reason ;  for  what ;  on  account  of  what  or  which ; 
used  in  a  relative  sense;  as,  he  could  not  tell  why  he  did 
it.  —  That  on  account  of  which  ;  reason,  cause,  or  ground 
for  which;  —  used  as  a  compound  relative;  as,  I  know 
not  why  they  should  shun  me. 

(Note.  Why  is  sometimes  applied  by  way  of  emphasis 
or  expletive;  as,  You  have  not  been  there  then?  Why, 
no.) 

For  why,  why ;  for  what  cause  or  reason ; —  used  as  a 
colloquialism;  —  ns,  for  why  does  he  refuse  me? 

Wliydali,  ( whi'da ,)  a  seaport-town  of  W.  Africa,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  Dahomey,  on  the  Atlantic,  100  m.  W.  of 
Lagos ;  Lat.  6°  18'  9"  N.,  Lon.  2°  5'  E.  W,  is  the  princi- 


|  pal  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  a  trade  in  palm-oil, 
ivory,  and  gold-dust.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000. 

Wliy'«!ali-bir«l. 

or  Widow-bird,  n. 

(Zoiil.)  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the 
genus  Vidua,  fam¬ 
ily  lcteridte,  com¬ 
prising  beautiful 
birds,  inhabiting 
W.  Africa,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  abundant 
iu  the  country  of 
Whydah,  whence 
their  name,  of 
which  widow  is  a 
mere  corruption. 

The  body  of  the  W.  Fig.  2616. 

is  generally  about  whydaii  bird,  (  Vidua  paradisea.) 
the  size  of  a  canary 

bird,  but  the  male  is  remarkable  for  an  astonishing  de* 
velopment  of  plumage  during  the  breeding  season,  after 
which  its  splendid  tail  drops  off,  and  the  sexes  are  then 
barely  distinguishable.  There  are  several  species,  one  of 
which,  Vidua  paradisea  (Fig.  2616),  will  be  sufficient  to 
describe.  The  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  faded  or 
deep  brownish-black ;  but  this  color  becomes  of  a  paler 
hue  on  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers.  The  head, 
chin,  and  throat  are  of  this  faded  black,  which  extends 
downwards,  narrowing  as  it  descends,  to  the  middle  of 
the  breast.  A  broad,  rich,  orange,  rufous  color  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  unites 
with  a  tinge  of  the  same  color  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast ;  this  last  hue  passes  into  the  pale  buff  of  the 
body,  but  leaves  the  under  tail-covers  black,  like  the 
upper  ones. 

Why'-not,  n.  A  sudden  and  absolute  course  of  conduct 
without  any  assigned  cause  or  reason ;  as,  “  And  snapped  i 
their  canons  with  a  rvhy-not.” — Hudibras. 

Wi'burg',  or  Wiborg,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  cap.  of  a 
dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  75  m. 
N.W.  of  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  4,426. 

Wit'll,  Wiek,  n.  [A.S.  wic .]  An  old  English  termi¬ 
nation  of  certain  proper  names,  signifying  a  street,  a 
hamlet,  a  village,  and  sometimes  a  castle;  as,  Green- 
wich,  Berwick. 

>Vick,  n.  [A.S.  weoc ;  Swed.  veke  ;  Ir.  buaic.]  A  num¬ 
ber  of  threads  of  cotton  or  other  spongy  substance 
loosely  twisted  into  a  string,  plaited  or  parallel,  which  , 
by  capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps,  or  the 
melted  tallow  or  wax  in  candles,  in  small  successive 
portions,  to  be  burned. 

W  ick,  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  Scotland,  cap.  of 
the  co.  of  Caithness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick,  20  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Thurso.  It  has  two  suburbs  —  Louisburg  on 
the  N.,  and  Pulteneytown  on  the  S.,  —  and  two  harbors, 
which  have  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland. 

Wicked,  a.  [A.  S.  werig,  wereg,  wicked.]  Deviating 
from,  or  repugnant  to  morality ;  evil  in  principle  or  prac¬ 
tice;  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  addicted  to  vicious  or 
immoral  courses;  sinful;  —  expressed  of  persons  and 
things ;  as,  a  wicked  man,  wicked  actions. — Addicted  to 
sportive  mischief;  roguish ; — colloquially  used;  as,  that 
girl  has  wicked  eyes. 

The  wicked.  (Script.)  Sinful  or  ungodly  people. 

Wiek'edly,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  with  motives  and 
designs  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  moral  and  divine 
law;  viciously;  evilly  ;  corruptly  ;  as,  to  act  wickedly. 

Wivk'edness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wicked; 
divergence  or  departure  from  the  tenor  or  rules  of  the 
divine  law;  evil  principles  or  practices;  immorality; 
sinfulness;  corrupt  disposition  or  manners.  —  A  wicked 
thing  or  deed;  sin;  iniquity;  crime.  —  Sportive  mis¬ 
chief;  roguishuess,  in  a  make-believe  sense;  —  used  col¬ 
loquially  or  ludicrously;  as,  what  wickedness  are  you 
up  to  now? 

Wick'en,  WTick'en-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Rowan- 

tree.  See  Pyrus. 

Wick'  er,  n.  [Sw.  Goth,  wika,  to  bend.]  Made  of  twigs 
or  osiers,  or  covered  with  the  same ;  as,  a  wicker  basket. 

— n.  A  small,  quick-grown,  pliable  twig  or  osier. 

W’iekeretl,  (wik'erd,)  a.  Made  of,  covered  or  secured 
with,  wickers,  twigs,  or  osier- work;  as,  a  wickered  jar. 

Wick'et,  n.  [Fr.  guichet;  VY.  giviced,  a  little  door.]  A 
small  door  or  gate  within  a  larger  one;  also,  a  hole  in  a 
door,  through  which  to  communicate  without  opening 
the  door,  or  through  which  to  view  what  passes  outside. 
— A  small  gate  or  sluice  by  which  the  chamber  of  canal- 
locks  is  emptied.  —  A  sort  of  light  framework  resembling 
a  gate,  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  in  the  game  of  cricket ;  as, 
to  play  single  wicket.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  a 
place  of  shelter  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  Ac.,  for  the 
use  of  lumbermen,  Ac. —  Wicket-keeper ,  in  the  game  of 
cricket,  the  player  who  protects  the  wicket  from  the 
ball  with  his  bat. 

Wick'iiig,  n.  The  material  used  in  the  making  of  wicks. 

W'ick'lillite,  WTyc'Iiflite,  ».  A  Lollard ;  a  follower 
of  Wickliff,  or  Wycliffe,  q.  v. 

Wiek'Iow,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  cap.  oi  a  co.  of 
same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Leinster,  at  the  head  of  Var- 
trey  River,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  26  m.  S.E.  of  Dublin ;  pop. 
3,792.  —  Wicklow  Head,  abt.  2]^  in.  S.E.  of  the  town,  ha* 
two  lighthouses,  respectively  250  and  540  feet  high ;  Lat. 
52°  57'  N.,  Lon.  6°  W. 

Wicom'ico,  in  Maryland,  a  liver  rising  in  Sussex  co., 
Delaware,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  Fishing  Bay,  an  arm 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

— A  S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay;  area,  369 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wicomico  river,  and  Quantico  creek. 
Cap.  Salisbury.  Fop.  (1897)  21,250. 
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■Wicomico,  in  Virginia,  a  post-township  of  Northum¬ 
berland  co. 

Wiconis'co,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  which  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna  from  Dauphin  co. — A  post-vill.aiul  twp. 
of  Dauphin  co.,  33  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wide,  a.  [A.S.  wit/,  wyd;  Du.  wijd;  Her.  writ;  Icel. 
vidr. ]  Broad;  spacious;  extended  in  area;  vast;  im¬ 
mense;  having  a  great  extent  on  all  sides;  as,  the  wide 
ocean.  —  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance  or  ex¬ 
tent  between  the  sides ; — opposed  to  narrow ;  as,  a  wide. 
road,  a  wide  bed,  a  wide  entry,  wide  cloth,  &c. — -Measur¬ 
ing  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  length;  as, 
a  room  sixteen  feet  wide.  —  Distant;  remote;  not  near; 
as,  his  supposition  is  wide  from  the  truth ;  he  speaks 
wide  of  the  mark. 

(Archery.)  Far  from  the  mark,  toward  one  side  or  the 
other ;  as,  to  shoot  wide. 

(Note.  Wide  occurs  frequently  in  the  construction  of 
self-explaining  compounds;  as,  wide-branching,  wide¬ 
mouthed,  wide-spreading,  &c.) 

— adv.  At  or  to  a  distance;  far;  with  great  extent;  as, 
the  news  has  circulated  wide. 

Wide-awake',  a.  On  the  alert  or  qui-vive;  ready; 
prompt;  shrewd;  astute;  as,  a  wide-awake  person; 
men  are  wide-awake  to  their  own  interests. 

— n.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  felt  hat. 

Widely,  adv.  In  a  wide  manner ;  with  width  or  great 
extent  each  way,  or  in  every  direction. — To  a  great  or 
important  degree;  very  much;  as,  they  are  widely  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  politics. 

Widen,  ( wid'n ,)  v.  a.  To  extend  in  breadth  ;  to  make 
wide  or  wider;  as,  to  widen  a  road,  to  widen  the  body 
of  a  dress,  to  widen  a  difference  or  quarrel. 

■ — t’.  n.  To  grow  or  become  wide  or  wider;  to  enlarge;  to 
extend  itself;  as,  the  landscape  widens  to  one  s  view. 

Wid'ener,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Knox  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wide  'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wide ;  width ; 
breadth ;  great  compass  or  extent  from  side  to  side ;  as, 
the  wideness  of  a  room,  the  wideness  of  cloth. — Extended 
area  in  all  directions;  as,  the  wideness  of  the  ocean ;  the 
wideness  of  a  prairie ;  the  wideness  of  popular  intelligence. 

Widgeon,  (wid'jun,)  or  Vig'eon,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  Anas. 

Wid'in,  or  Widdin,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  45  m.  S.  of  Gladova ; 
pop.  27,500. 

Widow,  (wid'o,)  n.  [A.  S.  wuduwe,  wide  we ;  Ger.  witt- 
we ;  Lat.  vidua ;  ltuss.  vdovS.]  A  living  woman  bereft 
of  her  husband ;  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  by 
death,  and  has  not  taken  another. 

Grass  widow,  a  colloquialism  for  a  woman  who  has 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  apart  from  her  husband,  or 
who  has  been  deserted  by  him. 

— v.  a.  To  bereave  of  a  husband;  —  rarely  used  except 
participially. 

— To  deprive  or  strip  of  any  loved  person  or  thing;  to  make 
bare  or  desolate:  as,  a  widowed  heart. 

Will  'ow-bench,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  In  the  county  of 
Sussex,  Eng.,  the  term  applied  to  that  share  assigned  to 
a  widow  out  of  her  husband’s  estate,  irrespective  of  her 
jointure. 

Wid'ow-bird,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Whydaw. 

Wid'ower,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death, 
and  has  not  married  again. 

Wld'owerhood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  widower. 

Wld'owliood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  widow. 
—  Estate  settled  on  a  widow,  (r.) 

Wid  ow- tlllllter,  n.  One  who  seeks  a  widow  matri¬ 
monially,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune. 

Wid'owly,  a.  Like,  or  becoming  a  widow. 

Width,  n.  [From  wide-,  Ger.  write-,  D.  wydte.]  Quality 
of  being  wide;  breadth;  wideness;  extent  of  a  thing 
from  side  to  side ;  as,  the  width  of  a  passage  or  doorway. 

Wieland,  Christoph  Martin,  (ve'land,)  a  German  poet, 
novelist,  and  translator,  B.  near  Biberach,  in  Suabia, 
1733.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Pietist  clergyman,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  law  at  the  university  of  Tubingen. 
In  1752  he  went  to  Zurich,  whereafter  a  short  residence 
with  Bodmer,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  eminent  men,  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in 
several  families.  In  1760  he  settled  at  Biberach  ;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1765;  and  in  1769  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  at  Erfurt.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to 
Weimar,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duchess  Amelia. 
Here,  on  Goethe’s  subsequent  settlement,  he  became  his 
friend.  W.  retired  to  a  beautiful  country  seat  in  the 
neighborhood  in  1798,  but  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
his  favorite  grand-daughter,  he  returned  to  Weimar, 
and  there  spent  his  last  years.  He  found  a  new  friend 
in  Schiller.  The  works  of  W.  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  diversified  in  kind  and  character.  His  principal 
poem  is  the  epic  romance,  entitled  Oberon ,  published  in 
1780.  His  most  admired  novel  is  Agathon,  1766.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  poem  entitled  Die,  Grazien, 
Musarion,  Die  Abderiten,  and  Erzdhlungen  und  Miihr- 
chen.  W.  made  the  first  German  translation  of  Shaks- 
peare.  It  appeared  between  1762  and  1766.  In  his  latter 
years  he  made  translations  from  Horace  and  Lucian ; 
wrote  several  pieces  in  imitation  of  the  latter,  and 
translated  Cicero’s  Letters;  fouuded  and  edited  the 
Deutscher  Mercur ;  and  edited  alone,  or  with  others,  two 
other  literary  journals.  In  1808  he  was  presented  to 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  and  accepted  from  him  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  same  year  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael.  W.  was  a  toreigu 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  D.  1813. 

Wield,  (weeld)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wealdan.]  To  use  or  employ 
with  the  hand ;  to  control ;  to  manage;  as,  to  wield  an 
axe.— To  handle;  to  use  with  full  command  or  power, 
as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder;  as,  to  wield  the 
sceptre,  to  wield  a  baton ;  figuratively,  to  wield  the  des¬ 


tinies  of  a  nation. — To  handle;  —  used  ironically;  as,  he 
wields  his  knife  and  fork  vigorously  at  table. 

To  wield  the  sceptre,  to  rule  or  govern  with  supreme  or 
absolute  power. 

Wield  able,  a.  T1  lat  may  be  wielded. 

Wickl'y,  a.  That  may  be  wielded;  wieldable;  manage¬ 
able.  (R.) 

Wiel  iezka,  ( ve-liclTka ,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cracow.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
rock-salt.  Pop.  4,950. 

Wiener  NeiiMtadt, (ve'ner-noi'statt,)  a  fortified  town 
of  Lower  Austria.  See  Neustadt. 

Wiesbaden,  (vees'ba-den,)  a  city  of  Prussia,  formerly 
•cap.  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mayeuce. 
It  is  noted  for  its  saline  springs,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  watering-places  of  Germany.  There  are  14  hot 
springs,  all  of  a  high  temperature,  but  the  principal  is 
tlie  Kochbrunnen  (boiling-spring),  the  temperature  of 
which  is  156°  F. 

Wile,  ».;  pi.  Wives.  [A.  S.  wifi]  A  woman;  an  adult 
female:  —  used  only  in  certain  compound  phrases;  as, 
a\o-wife,  fish -wife,  lions  e-wife. — A  woman  who  is  united 
to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  the  lawful  con¬ 
sort  of  a  man  ;  —  correlative  to  husband. 

(Law.)  See  Husband  and  Wife. 

Wife'liood,  n.  State,  character,  or  condition  of  a  wife. 

Wife  less,  a.  Unmarried  or  widowed. 

Wife'ly,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  becomiug  or 
resembling,  a  wife  ;  as,  wifely  duty. 

Wig,  n.  [Contracted  from  periwig.]  A  covering  for  the 
head,  usually  to  conceal  baldness,  and  generally  made 
of  false  hair.  Among  the  various  kinds  of  wigs  made 
are,  horse-hair  wigs  for  judges  and  barristers,  mohair 
wigs  for  coachmen,  gentlemen’s  and  ladies’  wigs  of 
human  hair,  play-actors’  wigs,  &c.  (Eng.) 

— An  epithot  given,  by  fishermen,  to  a  young  seal. 

W  ig1  an,  a  town  and  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  on  the  Douglas  Kiver,  16  m.  S.S.K.  of  Preston. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron- works,  iron  and 
brass  wares,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Pop.  41,423. 

Wigged,  (wigd,)  a.  Furnished  with,  or  wearing,  a  wig. 

Wight,  (wit,)  n.  [A.S.  wuht,  wiht ;  Ger.  wicht-,  0.  Ger. 
■wilit. J  A  being;  a  person;  —  rarely  used  except  in  irony 
or  burlesque;  as,  “  A  most  inglorious  wight.” — Young. 

Wight,  (wit,)  (Isle  of,)  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  to  which  co.  it  ap¬ 
pertains,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Solent.  This  island  is  called  for  its  fertility  and 
beauty  the  garden  of  England ;  is  22  m.  long  by  13  broad, 
has  an  area  of  136  sq.  m.,  and  is  intersected  in  its  whole 
length  by  a  range  of  chalk  hills.  The  chief  rivers  are 
Medina,  Yar,  and  the  Wooten.  The  minerals  consist  of 
freestone,  ochres,  alum,  pipe-clay,  some  sulphur,  and 
chalybeate  springs.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  greatly  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  summer  months  by  invalids  as  well  as 
for  sea-bathing.  West  Cowes  is  the  principal  seaport, 
and  near  to  this  is  the  Queen’s  marine  residence,  Os¬ 
borne  House.  Pop.  57,200. 

Wig'tou,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  11  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Manuf.  Printed  cottons, 
ginghams,  checks,  and  calicoes.  Pop.  4,412. 

Wigtown,  (wig’ton,)  a  co.  of  the  S.W.  of  Scotland,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Irish  Sea,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Ayr,  aud 
E.  Kirkcudbright ;  area,  510  sq.  in.  Surface ,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile  along  the  coasts  and  rivers.  liivers.  Cree, 
Bladeuoch,  Luce,  and  Tarff.  dim.  Mild  and  humid. 
Prod.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips ;  the 
breeds  of  cattle  are  superior.  Pop.  46,214. 

— A  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bladenoch  River  in  Wigtown  Bay,  10  m.  N.  of  Whit¬ 
horn  ;  pop.  3,350. 

W'igtuwu  Ray.  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  between  Wig¬ 
town  co.  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  15  m. 
long,  and  12  m.  broad. 

W'ig'wain,  n.  [Iud.]  The  hut  or  cabin  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian. 

Wi  I braham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Hampden  co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

W'il'broil,  or  Willibroil.  (St.,)  b.  in  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  abt.  657,  is  generally  called 
“  The  apostle  of  the  Friesians.”  He  was  a  monk  of  Wil¬ 
fred’s  monastery,  at  Ripon,  and  about  677  he  proceeded 
to  Ireland  to  preach  Christianity.  In  690  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  and  having,  after  great  exertions,  converted 
large  numbers  of  the  Friesians  to  Christianity,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Pope  Sergius 

l.  He  also  preached  to  the  Danes,  and  established  the 
monastery  of  Bpternach,  near  Treves.  D.  738.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Nov.  7. 

Wil'cox.  in  Alabama,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  910  sq. 

m.  Diners.  The  Alabama  River,  and  Pine  Barren  Creek. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Cam¬ 
den. 

Wil  cox,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  500  sq.  m. 
liivers.  Ocmulgee  and  Allapaha.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Abbeville. 

Wil'cox,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. 

Wiki.  a.  [A.  S.; connected  with  wald,  weald,  a  forest.] 
Inhabiting  the  forest  or  open  field  ;  living  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  hence,  not  tamed  or  domesticated ;  as,  wild 
animals. —  Growing  spontaneously,  or  produced  with¬ 
out  culture;  native;  indigenous;  brought  forth  by  the 
unassisted  action  and  development  of  nature;  as,  wild 
herbs,  plants,  or  vegetables;  produced  by  animals  not 
domesticated;  as,  wild  honey.  —  Desert;  without  in¬ 
habitant  ;  as,  a  ivild  waste  of  country. — Savage  ;  barbar¬ 
ous  ;  uncivilized;  rude;  not  refined  by  culture ;  as,  the 
wild  aborigines  of  Polynesia.  —  Unsheltered;  exposed 
to  the  waves  and  weather  ;  as,  a  wild  offiug.  —  Turbu¬ 
lent;  irregular;  tempestuous  ;  disorderly;  licentious; 


ungoverned;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle;  loose;  un¬ 
couth  ;  done  without  plan,  method,  or  order;  not  well 
digested ;  not  framed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  reason;  imaginary;  fanciful;  visionary;  not  being 
within  the  limits  of  probable  practicability  ;  as,  a  wild 
idea ;  a  wild  scheme ;  wild  weather ;  wild  passions ;  wild 
riot  or  tumult,  &c. 

(Note.  Wild  forms  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  from  their 
cultivated  congeners  ;  as,  wild  apples,  wild  carrot,  wild 
thyme,  wild  grape,  wild  rice,  Ac.) 

Wild,  n.  A  forest  or  sandy  desert;  an  uninhabited  or 
uncultivated  tract  or  region;  as.  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

Wihl'liasi I.  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Melissa , 
(M.  clinopodium,)  1-2  feet  high,  stem  square ;  leaves  pe- 
tiolate  ;  flowers  purplish  ;  peduncles  cymosely  branched. 
It  is  common  in  low  woods,  in  the  N.  and  W.  States. 

Wiki  Bean,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Ground-nut.  See  Apios. 

Wild  Bergamot,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Monarda. 

Wiki  Bear,  n.  (Zool.)  See  1 1  on. 

Willi  ISnglos,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ltcopsis. 

W  iki  t  at,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  Cat. 

Wilil  Oat,  in  Georgia,  a  township  of  Coffee  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wiki  Oat.  in  Indiana,  a  creek  which  rises  in  Howard 
county,  and  enters  the  Wabash,  7  miles  N.  of  Lafayette, 
after  a  W.  course  of  75  miles. — A  township  of  Tipton 
county. 

Wild  Cherry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cerasus. 

Wi I'der.  v.  a.  Same  as  Bewilder,  q.  v. 

Wil  ilerment,  n.  Same  as  Bewilderment,  q.  v. 

Wilderness,  u.  [From  A.  S.  wild,  wild  —  dear,  beast, 
and  termination  ness.  J  A  desert;  a  wild;  a  jungle;  a 
tract  of  laud  or  region  uncultivated  and  unpeopled  by 
human  beings,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide  barren  plain  ; 
as.  he  was  lost  in  the  wilderness.  —  A  bosky  maze  in  a 
garden,  resembling  a  forest. 

Wilderness,  in  Virginia,  a  location  of  Spottsylvania 
co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Fredericksburg.  During  the  late  Civil 
War,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here,  May  5th  and 
6th,  1864,  between  the  Nationals  under  Gen.  Grant,  and 
the  Confederates  commanded  by  Gen.  Lee,  which,  after 
a  terrific  struggle,  and  unprecedented  slaughter,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  side  of  the  Nationals,  resulted  in  both 
sides  claiming  the  victory,  Gen.  Lee,  nevertheless,  grad¬ 
ually  retiring  upon  Spottsylvania.  The  Natioual  loss 
amounted  to  18,000  men;  that  of  the  Confederates  to  abt. 
11,000. 

W'ikl-llre,  n.  Same  as  Greek  Fire,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  An  eruptive  affection  of  the  skin. 

(Farriery.)  A  kind  of  erysipelas  to  which  sheep  are 
subject. 

Wild-fowl,  n.  Wild  birds,  especially  such  as  are 
hunted  for  game. 

Wild  s  rave,  w.  [Ger .waldgraf]  (Hist.)  A  title  as¬ 
sumed  iu  the  Middle  Ages,  like  those  of  rangrave  and 
rhingrave,  by  certain  small  German  potentates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine;  as,  the  Wildgrave  of  Salm. 

Wild  Goose,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  Anserine. 

Wild  -groose-eliase,  n.  A  term  used  proverbially  to 
express  the  unlikelihood  of  pursuing  a  certain  idea  or 
object ;  — derived  from  the  simile  afforded  by  the  hunt 
of  the  wild  goose. 

Wilil  Indigo,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Baptisia. 

Wikling.  a.  A  wild  crab-apple.  —  A  young  tree  grow¬ 
ing  without  cultivation. 

Wihl'isll,  a.  Somewhat  wild. 

Wild  I,a»(l.  n.  Land  uncultivated,  and  which  has 

never  been  settled.  (U.  S.) 

Wild'ly,  adv.  In  a  wild,  untamed,  or  uncultivated 
manner ;  as,  plants  growing  wildly.  —  Disorderly  ;  with¬ 
out  decorum;  with  excitement,  perturbation,  or  dis¬ 
traction  ;  as,  to  look,  speak,  or  gesticulate  wildly.  — 
Inattentively;  capriciously;  extravagantly;  irration¬ 
ally  ;  as,  to  he  wildly  sceptical  or  jealous. 

W'ild'ness,  ft.  State  or  quality  of  being  wild;  rude¬ 
ness;  roughness;  uncultivated  state;  as,  the  wildness 
of  a  primeval  forest.  —  Irregularity  of  manners;  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  passions  and  animal  spirits ;  inordinate  dis¬ 
position  to  rove  ;  addictedness  to  follies  and  dissipation 
as,  the  wildness  of  youth.  —  Savageness;  viciousness; 
brutality;  animal  propensity.  —  Alienation,  aberration, 
or  irregularity  of  mind  or  temper  :  as,  the  wildness  of 
fanaticism.  —  Quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or  not  sub¬ 
jected  or  amenable  to  method,  rule,  or  order ;  as,  tho 
wildness  of  poetic  fancy. 

Willl'-oat,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Avena. 

To  sow  one's  wild-oats,  to  pass  through  the  season  of 
wild  and  thoughtless  dissipation  incidental  to  youth. 

Willl'-rice,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Zizania. 

Wiki  Rice  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  abt.  Lat.  45° 
53'  N.,  Lou.  97°  7'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  100  in. 

Wiki  Rosemary,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Andromeda. 

Wiki  Service,  n.  See  Crataegus. 

Wile,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Sw.  Goth,  wel,  an  artifice,  a  strata¬ 
gem;  allied  to  guile.)  A  sly,  insidious  artifice,  trick,  or 
stratagem  practised  for  entanglement,  insnariug,  or  de¬ 
ception. 

— v.  a.  To  beguile;  to  insnare  or  lead  astray  by  insidious 
artifice;  as,  her  grace  aud  beauty  wiles  all  hearts. 

Wile'ful,  a.  Full  of  wiles  or  artifices;  insidious ;  trickish. 

Wil  tiil,  (sometimes  written  Willful,)  a.  Under  the 
influence  of  egotism  or  self-will  ;  governed  by  the  will 
without  regard  to  reason;  stubborn  ;  contumacious;  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  perverse ;  inflexible  or  tenacious  of  purpose ; 
as,  a  wilful  woman  will  have  her  way. — Premeditated ; 
done  by  design  ;  as,  wilful  murder. 

Wil'flilly, adv.  Obstinately;  stubbornly ;  perversely. 

Wil'flllness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wilful ;  ob¬ 
stinacy  ;  perverseness ;  stubbornness. 
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WMily,  adv.  In  n  wily,  insidious,  or  underhand  man¬ 
ner;  by  trick  or  stratagem  ;  with  crafty  design. 

Wi'linm,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wily  ;  guile; 
cunning ;  insidious  craftiness. 

Wilkes,  Charles,  an  American  naval  officer  and  ex¬ 
plorer,  b.  in  New  York  city  in  1801.  Entering  the  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1816,  he  served  first  with  Com.  McDon¬ 
ough  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1819-20,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Pacific  with  Com.  Stewart,  where  he  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  nautical  skill,  and  in  1830  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  given  a  separate 
command.  He  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  take 
observations  from  fixed  astronomical  instruments.  Being 
sent  to  survey  George’s  Bank,  he  accomplished  the  un¬ 
dertaking  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  exploration  of  the  South  Sea,  for  which  he  set 
ont  with  5  vessels  in  1838,  and  during  four  years  made 
numerous  discoveries,  being  the  first  who  sighted  the 
antarctic  continent  hitherto  unknown.  He  afterwards 
explored  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1842,  was  promoted  to  be  commander. 
He  now  devoted  his  time  to  preparing  for  publication 
the  results  of  the  expedition.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  he  acquired  considerable  notoriety  for 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Confederate  commissioners, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  British  mail-steamer  Trent, 
in  the  Bahama  Channel,  Nov.  8,  1861,  for  which  act  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  commissioners 
were  subsequently  released  by  gov’t.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commodore  in  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  flotilla  in  the  James’  River,  and  on  Aug. 
28,  shelled  and  destroyed  City  Point.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  t  he  VV.  Indies  squadron,  lie  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  his  4  years’  cruise,  entitled  a  Narrative  of  the 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition ,  during  the  tears  1838, 1839, 
1840,  and  1842;  Western  America  ;  Theory  of  the  Winds, 
and  other  works.  He  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1848.  D.  1877. 

Wilkes,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  464  sq.  m.  Rivers 
Broad  and  Little  rivers,  and  Dry  Forks  and  Fishing 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating.  Min.  Iron,  granite,  and 
quartz.  Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  (1897)  18,980. 

Wilkes,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  680  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Yadkin  river.  Surface,  mountainous 
in  the  N.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Wilkesboro.  Pop.  (1897)23,330. 

Wilkes'barre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  city  and 
township,  cap.  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  111)  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  shipping  points  for  anthracite  coal, 
immense  beds  of  which  surround  the  town.  Pop.  (1897) 
46,300. 

Wilkes'borougii,  in  N.  Carolina,  apost-vmage,  cap. 
of  Wilkes  co.,  170  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Wilkes'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Vinton  co.,  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  a  Scotch  painter,  b.  at  Cults,  Fife- 
shire,  1785.  About  his  20th  year  he  repaired  to  London, 
where,  in  1806,  he  painted  and  exhibited  his  Village 
Politicians,  whose  great  success  brought  W.  into  notice. 
Among  other  fine  works  which  he  painted  about  this 
time,  were  The  Rent-Day,  The  Cut  Finger,  and  the  Vilr 
lage  Festival.  In  1809  he  became  associate,  and,  in  1811, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Up  to  the  year  1822  be 
continued  to  produce  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  style  in 
which  the  Village  Politicians  had  been  painted.  At  this 
latter  date  he  executed  his  finest  work,  The  Chelsea  Pen¬ 
sioners.  After  this  picture,  he  changed  his  style,  and 
adopted  one  in  which  he  was  less  successful.  He 
changed  his  subjects  also,  and  now  painted  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  The  Entrance  of  George  IV.  into  Holy  rood.  De¬ 
fence  of  Saragossa,  and  Portrait  of  the  King  in  Scotch 
Dress.  In  1830  he  was  nominated  painter  to  the  king. 
Among  his  best  works  are,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping 
from  Lochleven,  aud  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.  In 
1840  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  East,  and,  after  visit¬ 
ing  Constantinople,  Beyrout,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  embarked  at  the  latter  place  for  England,  but  died 
before  reaching  Gibraltar,  1841. 

Wil'kins,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.,  9  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Wil'kiiiMburg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  ot 
Allegheny  co.,  on  Penna.  R.R.,  7  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Wilkinson,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Desha  coun- 
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Wilkinson,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  435 sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Oconee  River,  and  Commissioner’s,  Big  Sandy, 
Cedar,  and  Turkey  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil, 
sandy.  Cap.  Irwinton. 

Wilkinson,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Louisiana ;  area,  592  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and 
Homochitto.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodville.  Pop.  (1897)  18,520. 

Wilkinson's  Landing,  in  Missouri,  a  village  ot 
Perry  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Perryville. 

Will,  n.  [A.  S.  willa ;  Sw.  Goth,  vilja.]  (Phil.)  That 
innate  intellectual  energy  of  the  human  mind,  “  which, 
unfolding  itself  from  all  the  other  forces  of  the  mind, 
like  a  flower  from  its  petals,  radiates  through  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  activity,  —  a  faculty  which  we  are  better 
able  to  feel  than  to  define,  and  which  we  might  perhaps 
most  appropriately  designate  as  the  purely  practical 
faculty  of  man.”  ( Feuchtersleben .)  Though  a  distinct 
power  or  energy  of  the  mind,  it  blends  itself  with  every 
other  power,  associating  itself  with  our  intellectual  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  emotional  attachments 
on  the  other,  but  containing  an  important  element 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into* either  or  into  both  com¬ 
bined.  The  other  powers,  such  as  reason,  conscience, 
sensibility,  may  influence  the  will,  but  they  cannot  con¬ 
stitute  it  nor  yield  its  peculiar  workings.  See  Free-will. 


— Act  of  willing;  volition ;  choice,  determination,  or  pref¬ 
erence  superinduced  by  the  act  or  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choice. — A  discretionary  act;  a  behest ;  a  command ; 
authoritative  expression  of  choice,  decree,  or  determi¬ 
nation  ;  as,  it  is  my  will  that  this  thing  be  done. — Strong 
wish,  disposition,  desire,  or  inclination  ;  as,  where  there ’s 
a  will  there ’s  a  way.  —  Object  of  ruling  wish,  desire,  or 
inclination  ;  as.  let  him  have  his  will.—  Arbitrary  power 
of  disposition  or  control ;  as,  the  country  was  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

(Law.)  The  declaration,  in  proper  form,  of  whac  a  man 
wills  to  be  performed  after  his  death.  Testaments  are 
of  very  high  antiquity,  being  in  use  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs;  for  we  are  told  that  Jacob 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Joseph  a  portion  jf  his  inheri¬ 
tance  doubly  that  of  his  brethren.  Solon  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  legislator  that  introduced  wills  into 
Athens.  In  England  the  power  of  bequeathing  is  coeval 
with  the  first  rudiments  or  the  raw,  for  we  have  no 
traces  or  memorials  of  a  time  wuen ’t  did  not  exist.  But 
this  power  of  bequeathing  did  not  originally  extend  to 
tlie  whole  of  a  man’s  personal  estate,  for  we  are  told 
that  by  the  common  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a  man’s  goods  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  his  heirs  or  lineal 
descendants,  another  to  his  wife,  aud  the  third  was  at 
his  own  disposal.  If  he  died  without  a  wife  or  without 
children,  then  the  half  was  at  his  own  disposal  —  the 
other  half  going  to  them ;  if  neither  wife  nor  issue,  then 
he  might  dispose  of  the  whole.  This  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  but 
since  that  time  it  has  changed  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
until  now  the  deceased,  by  will,  may  bequeath  the  whole 
of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  will 
might  be  either  written  or  verbal,  but  by  statute  1  Viet, 
c.  26,  verbal  wills  have  been  rendered  altogether  invalid, 
except  as  to  “any  soldier  in  actual  military  service,  or 
any  mariner  or  seaman,  being  at  sea,”  who  may  dispose 
of  personal  estate  the  same  as  before  the  Act.  The 
statutes  of  most  of  the  American  States  have  either 
placed  nuncupative  wills  under  special  restrictions,  or 
else  reduced  them  within  the  same  narrow  limits  as  the 
English  statutes.  In  many  of  the  States  they  still  exist 
much  as  they  did  in  England  before  the  above-quoted 
statute,  being  limited  to  a  small  amount  of  personal 
estate.  Leaving  aside  this  unimportant  exception,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  wills,  whether  of  real  or  personal 
estate,  must  be  in  writiug,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  end 
thereof  by  the  testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  by  his  direction,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  at  least,  who  must  subscribe  and  attest 
the  will  in  his  presence.  The  signature  must  be  so 
placed  at,  after,  following,  under,  or  beside  or  opposite 
the  end  of  the  wil’,  that  it  shall  be  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  will  that  the  testator  iutended  to  give  effect  by 
such  his  signature  to  the  writing  signed  as  his  will.  In 
general,  all  persons  who  have  sufficient  understanding 
are  capable  of  disposing  by  will  of  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate ;  but  no  will  made  by  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  is  valid;  neither  can  a  married  woman 
make  a  will  except  of  the  property  settled  to  her  sepa¬ 
rate  use.  Lunatics,  idiots,  persons  under  undue  influence, 
or  under  duress,  are  incapable  to  execute  a  will.  A  will 
is  a  revocable  instrument,  and  is  revoked  by  marriage 
either  in  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman,  but  it  is  not  re¬ 
voked  by  any  other  change  of  circumstances.  It  may, 
however,  be  revoked  by  another  will  or  codicil  subse¬ 
quently  executed,  or  by  a  writing  declaring  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  revoke,  or  by  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the.  will  with  the  intention  to  revoke  it.  A 
revoked  will  may  be  revived  by  reexecution,  or  by  a 
codicil  showing  an  intention  to  revive  it.  No  obliteration, 
interlineation,  or  any  other  alteration  in  a  will,  is  valid, 
except  so  far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  before 
the  alteration  shall  not  be  apparent  unless  with  such 
alteration.  But  if  the  signature  of  the  testator  and 
subscribing  witnesses  be  made  in  the  margin  opposite 
or  near  the  alteration,  or  at  the  foot  or  end,  referring  to 
the  alteration,  it  will  be  valid.  A  will  takes  effect  as  if 
executed  immediately  before  the  testator's  death,  unless 
the  contrary  intention  be  shown  by  the  will ;  and  lapsed 
and  void  devices  fall  into  the  residue  unless  the  will 
shows  a  contrary  intention. 

At  will,  at  pleasure. — Good-will.  See  Good-will. — 
dll-will.  See  Ill-will. —  To  have  one’s  will,  to  obtain 
one’s  own  way,  wish,  or  object.  —  Wdl-o'-the-wisp,  or 
Will-with-the-wisp.  See  Ignis-fatuus. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  willan ;  Ger.  wollen;  Icel.  and  Swed.  vilja; 
Lat.  volo.  This  verb  is  employed  in  both  an  irregular 
and  regular  form.]  Irregular.  (I  will,  thou  wilt,  he 
will ;  imp.  would.)  (1.)  To  desire;  to  wish;  to  have  in¬ 
clination  for;  as,  what  wilt  thou? — (2.)  In  an  auxiliary 
sense,  expressing  futurity  contingent  on  the  subject  of 
the  verb;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  person,  “ I  will," 
indicates  consent,  assuraAce,  readiness  ;  and,  when  em¬ 
phasized,  will  imports  resolve  or  fixity  of  purpose;  as,  I 
will  take  it,  if  you  desire  me ;  I  will  take  it  whether  or 
not.  In  the  remaining  persons,  individuality  of  volition 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  simple  certainty  finds  ap¬ 
propriate  expression ;  as,  “  you  will  see,”  or  “  he  will 
see,”  denotes  a  future  event  as  a  fact  only.  When  em¬ 
phatically  rendered,  will  indicates,  agreeably  to  the 
context,  fixed  determination  or  absolute  certainty.  — 
Regular.  (I  will,  thou  wiliest,  he  wills ;  imp.  aud  pp. 
willed.)  (1.)  To  ordaiD ;  to  decree;  to  determine  by  an 
act  of  choice  or  distinct  volition ;  as,  “  What  she  will  do 
or  say.”  (Milton.)  (r.)  — (2.)  To  order;  to  direct  ;  to  en¬ 
join  ;  to  express  or  make  known,  as  the  substance  of  a  vo¬ 
litional  act ;  as,  “  They  willed  me  to  say  so.”  (Shaks.)  (r.) 
— (3.)  To  bequeath ;  to  devise;  to  dispose  of  by  will  or 
testament ;  as,  to  will  one's  property  to  a  distant  relation. 


(Note.  Would,  as  the  preterite  of  will,  is  mainly  used  iD 
conditional,  optative,  or  subjunctive  senses;  as,  he 
would  do  it  if  he  could ;  he  could  do  it  if  he  would ;  1 
would  that  I  were  at  home  again ;  and  similar  phrases. 
In  the  last  form  of  application,  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun  is  often  eliminated  ;  as,  would  to  Heaven  that  he 
were  here.  In  conditional  prepositions,  would  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  both  present  and  future  time ;  and  would  have 
for  past  time;  as,  I  would,  do  it  now,  if  everything 
wrere  ready;  he  would  have  come,  had  he  known  of  it  in 
time.  Will  not,  as  well  as  would  not,  expresses  refusal ; 
as,  I  would  not  go.  Would  is  never  a  past  participle.) 

— tv.  n.  To  exercise  a  volitional  act;  as,  he  wills  it  so. — 
To  signify  choice,  desire,  inclination,  or  disposition  ;  to 
be  pleased ;  as,  he  does  as  he  wills  or  likes.  —  To  deter¬ 
mine;  to  decree;  to  come  to  a  decision  or  conclusion  ; 
as,  X  can  do  it  if  I  will.  —  To  devise;  to  convey  one's 
wish  by  testamentary  disposition  ;  as,  he  willed  that  his 
scapegrace  son  should  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 

Will,  in  Illinois,  an  E.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  850  sq.  ui.  Rivers.  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  lei  tile.  Cap.  Joliet.  Pop.  (1897 )  71,150. 

Will,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Will  co. 

Wil'lainette  River, in  Oregon,  rises  in  Lane  co.,  and 
flows  into  Columbia  River,  8  m.  below  Fort  Vancouver, 
after  a  N.N.VV  course  of  200  m.,of  which  it  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  15  m.  to  Portland,  aud  above  the  Falls 
for  small  steamboats  about  60  m. — The  valley  of  the  IF. 
is  very  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  is  usually  styled  the 
garden  of  Oregon. 

Wil'leuiite,  or  Wil'helmite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native 
anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  found  crystallized,  granular, 
and  massive,  at  Vieille  Montague,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Wil'lemstad,  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  seaport-town,  cap. 
of  the  island  of  Curacoa;  Lat.  12°  6'  3"  N.,  Lou.  68°  54' 
W.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Will'er,  n.  One  who  wills. 

Wil'let,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  bird  (Symphemia  Semipalmata) 
of  temperate  N.and  S.  America,  belonging  to  the  family 
Scolopacidse.  It  is  15  inches  long,  and  the  wing  about 
8;  upper  parts  dark  ashy ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  aud 
under  parts., white. 

■Wil'let,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland 
county. 

Wil'liaiii  I.,  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  b. 
at  Falaise,  in  1027.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  at  the 
age  of  eight.  But  during  his  minority  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  revolts  of  the  nobles,  and  his  authority  was  not 
fully  established  for  many  years.  On  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  IF.  made  a  formal 
claim  to  the  crown,  alleging  a  bequest  in  his  favor  by 
Edward,  and  a  promise  which  he  had  extorted  from 
Harold.  His  claim  being  denied,  he  at  once  prepared 
for  an  invasion  of  England ;  effected  a  landing  at  Peven- 
cey,  September  28,  1066,  while  Harold  was  engaged  in 
opposing  the  Norwegians  in  the  north,  and  fortified  a 
camp  near  Hastings.  The  decisive  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  on  Saturday,  October  14,  1066;  Harold  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Norman  Conquest  was  com¬ 
menced.  His  rival,  Edgar  Atheling,  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  for  a  short  time;  but  they  all 
made  submission  to  W.  at  Berkhamstead,  and  on  the 
following  Christmas  day  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  reigned  with  great 
tyranny;  in  consequence  of  which  several  insurrections 
took  place,  and  were  not  quelled  until  the  conqueror 
had  depopulated  different  districts  by  fire  and  sword. 
He  then  divided  the  lands  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  among  his  followers.  He  also  introduced  the 
language  of  the  North  of  France  (called  in  England  the 
Norman  language),  and  ordered  that  all  law-pleadings 
and  statutes  should  be  in  that  tongue.  To  prevent 
nightly  meetings  and  conspiracies,  be  instituted  the 
curfew,  or  “  cover-fire  bell,”  at  the  sound  of  which  every 
night,  at  eight  o’clock,  all  fires  and  candles  were  to  be 
put  out.  A  survey  was  made  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  the  account  or  register  of  which  was  called  the 
Domesday  Book.  In  1078  he  finished  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  in  1087  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Mantes.  He  was  about  to  march  towards  Paris,  but  died 
at  Rouen,  1087,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  received. 

William  II.,  usually  called  Rufus,  b.  in  Normandy,  1056, 
was  the  sou  of  the  Conqueror,  and  crowned  on  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  reaching  Englaud,  in  1087.  He 
made  a  conquest  of  a  part  of  Wales,  and  obtained  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  in  1095. 
He  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the  clergy,  and  banished 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  kingdom. 
William  was, according  to  the  monkish  chronicles,  acci¬ 
dentally  slain  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel, 
as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  1100. 

William  III.,  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  king  of 
England,  b.  at  the  Hague,  1650,  was  the  son  of  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  He 
married  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  then 
duke  of  York,  and  became  stadtholder  of  Holland  in 
1672.  He  was  also  nominated  general  of  the  troops  of 
Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  French  armies  under  Luxembourg,  whom 
he  defeated  in  1674;  but  was  repulsed  in  his  turn  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  In  1688,  the  arbitrary  measures,  both 
against  the  established  religion  aud  the  constitution, 
of  James  II.,  induced  many  nobles  and  others  to  invite 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
crown.  He  embraced  the  occasion,  and  landed  without 
opposition  at  Torbay,  the  same  year.  James,  finding 
himself  unsupported,  withdrew  to  France,  and  William 
took  possession  of  his  throne,  in  conjunction  with  hie 
wife,  the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Hie 
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coronation  as  king  of  England  took  place  in  1689.  The 
year  following,  William  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  de¬ 
feated  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1691  he 
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headed  the  confederated  army  in  the  Netherlands,  took 
Namur  in  1692,  and  in  1697  was  acknowledged  king  of 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  On  the  death  of 
Mary  in  1694,  the  parliament  confirmed  to  him  the 
royal  title.  His  death  was  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  1702. 

William  IV.,  b.  in  London,  1765,  was  the  third  son  of 
George  III.  In  his  15tfn  year  he  entered  the  royal 
navy,  and  in  1780  was  with  Admiral  Rodney  when  the 
latter  deieated  a  Spanish  squadron  off  Cadiz,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  subsequently  held  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  war 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  retired  from  active 
service  in  1790.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  George 
IV.,  in  18  50,  he  became  king  of  England,  and  ruled  until 
1837.  At  his  death,  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  became  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  1837. 

Wil'liani  I.,  Emperor  or  Germany,  and  Kino  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederick  William  III ,  by  Princess 
Louise  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  brother  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.,  b.  Mar.  22,  1797,  received  a  military 
education,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1815  against  France.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Pomerania,  which  post  he  held  till  the  revolution 
of  1848,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  England.  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin.  In  1849, 
as  commander-iu-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  acted 
against  the  revolutionary  Badeners;  and  in  1858,  on  the 
lunacy  of  his  brother,  the  king,  becoming  manifested, 
Prince  William  was  appointed  regent.  This  position  he 
occupied  until  Frederick  William’s  death,  in  1861,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  crowning  himself  with  his 
own  hands,  at  Konigsberg,  on  which  occasion  he  em¬ 
phatically  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  “divine  right  of 
kings.”  Actuated  by  this  spirit,  and  selecting  as  his 
ministers  men  of  well-known  reactionary  principles,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Count  Bismarck  (q.  v.),  IF.  speedily 
embroiled  himself  and  government  with  the  liberal  par¬ 
liamentary  body  of  that  day;  and  this  to  so  critical  a 
degree,  after  the  accession  of  Bismarck  to  the  premier¬ 
ship  in  1862,  that  the  rupture  threatened  to  end  in  rev¬ 
olution  or  civil  war.  A  diversion  from  this  state  of 
things  was,  however,  happily  effected  by  the  war  which 
Prussia,  conjointly  with  Austria,  declared  against  Den¬ 
mark.  In  1866,  war  was  next  declared  by  Prussia 
against  her  old  ally,  Austria;  and  after  a  short  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  the  king  and  the  royal  princes  took  part, 
Austria  was  compelled  to  make  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  terrible  effect  of  the  needle-gun  created  quite  a 
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panic  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  her  generals  found  it 
would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  struggle.  By  this  war 
Prussia  obtained  supremacy  in  Germany.  In  July,  I81O, 


the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  taking  umbrage  at  Prussian 
interference  with  the  succession  to  the  vacant  Spanish 
throne,  or  prompted  by  other  motives  that  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  into,  rashly  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
a  power  long  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  Upon 
this,  IF.,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  S.  German  States, 
and  constituting  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  German  armies,  crossed  the  Rhine,  aud  in  a  short 
but  brilliant  campaign,  defeated  the  French  in  a  series 
of  bat  tles,  took  Napoleon  and  his  principal  commanders 
prisoners,  and  received  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1871.  Peace  was  finally  declared  by  a  treaty  en¬ 
tered  into  at  Versailles,  by  which  Prussia  acquired  the 
prov.  of  Alsace,  part  of  that  of  Lorraine,  including  the 
city  of  Metz,  along  with  a  war-indemnity  of  $1,000,000,- 
000.  His  success  in  the  war  with  France  led  to  an  offer 
from  the  German  States  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany  at  Versailles,  Jan.  18, 1871.  His  90th  birthday 
was  celebrated  throughout  Germany,  Mar.  22, 1887,  and 
he  died  Mar.  9, 1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fred¬ 
erick,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  his  son 
William,  as  William  II.  (7.  r„  Section  II.). 

William  I.,  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  first 
leader  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  b.  in  1533, 
of  Lutheran  parents,  but  descended  from  the  ancient 
counts  of  that  principality.  Being  trained  to  political 
employments  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  he  conformed 
outwardly  to  Catholicism,  and  had  become  governor  of 
the  provs.  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  while  the 
reformed  doctrines  were  spreading,  and  events  were 
ripening  for  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  having  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma,  a 
natural  daughter  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  stadtholdress, 
with  the  Cardinal  of  Granville  for  her  adviser,  the  lat¬ 
ter  began  his  career  by  persecuting  the  Protestants,  and 
was  preparing  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  when,  1566, 
the  nobles  went  in  procession,  and  petitioned  Margaret 
against  this  measure;  and  as  they  were  treated  with 
contempt,  their  remonstrances  were  followed  by  popu¬ 
lar  commotions.  On  this,  Alva  was  sent,  at  whose  ap¬ 
proach  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  industrious 
Flemings  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  This  was 
the  crisis  at  which  IF  came  forward,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  independence.  Though  the  cruel  Alva  was 
recalled  at  the  end  of  six  years,  1574,  and  replaced  by  a 
milder  ruler,  the  Dutch  continued  the  war,  and  Holland 
was  liberated  by  the  relief  of  Leyden,  which  IF.  effected 
by  laying  the  whole  country  under  water,  1575.  lie  was 
now  elected  stadtholder,  aud  Calvinism  became  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lutheranism  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  By  the  “  Pacification 
of  Ghent,”  in  1576,  IF.  united  all  the  provinces  in  one 
confederation,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  heal  these 
internal  causes  of  disunion,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking 
advantage  of  them,  were  able  to  repossess  themselves 
of  the  S.  provinces,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whence 
arose  the  present  distinction  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  Philip  had  now  set  a  price  on  lF,’s  head,  aud  in 
1582,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him,  but  he 
recovered  from  the  wound.  A  second  attempt,  in  1584, 
was  but  too  successful.  One  Balthaser  Gerard,  being 
introduced  to  the  stadtholder  on  the  plea  of  business, 
he  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  and 
shot  him  in  the  body.  He  was  succeeded,  and  the  war 
carried  on  successfully,  by  his  second  son,  Maurice  of 
N  assau,  7.  v. 

William  I.,  Frederick,  king  of  Holland,  grand-duke 
of  Luxembourg,  prince  of  Orange  and  duke  of  Nassau, 
was  B.  at  the  Hague  in  1772.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  with  the  French  republic,  and  became  an 
exile  with  his  father,  the  hereditary  stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  in  1795  ;  after  his  father's  death,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  first  to  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  aud  joined  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  against  Napoleon.  He  became  king  of  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  settlement  of  affairs  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  countries  united  under  his  rule 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  being  the  old  united  provs. 
of  Holland,  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  Belgium;  the 
latter,  however,  was  separated  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
He  abdicated  in  1840,  and  D.  1843. 

William  II.,  Frederick  George  Lewis,  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  b.  1792,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
peninsular  war  under  Lord  Wellington;  he  also  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  His  reign  commenced  from  his  father's  ab¬ 
dication  in  1840.  I).  March,  1849. 

William  III.,  Alexander  Paul  Frederick,  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  preceding,  b.  1817,  and  the  reigniirg  king  of 
Holland.  His  reign  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  by 
undertakings  of  internal  improvement;  and,  under  his 
rule,  the  kingdom  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace, 
material  prosperity  has  increased.  While  prince  of 
Orange,  IF.  married,  1839,  the  Princess  Sophia  Freder¬ 
ica  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  King  William  I.,  of 
Wurtemberg.  They  hadtwosons:  Win.  Nicholas  Alex¬ 
ander  Frederick  Charles  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  B. 
1840,  and  Win.  Alexander  Charles  Henry  Frederick,  b. 
1851  and  D.1884,the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

Will  iauis,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  nobly  distinguished  as  the  first  asserter  in 
modern  Christendom  of  the  sanctity  and  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience,  wasanative  of  Wales.  B.in  1599,  he  studied 
at  Oxford,  entered  the  Church,  and  naturally  joined  the 
Puritan  party.  To  escape  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  subject  in  England,  he.  like  so  many 
others,  fled  to  this  country  to  find  what  was  denied 
them  there  —  freedom  to  worship  God.  He  arrived  at 
Boston,  New  England,  in  1631,  and  holding  already  in 
perfect  clearness  the  grand  truth  of  which  he  was  tin- 
first  modern  apn«f>"  soon  foundliimself  in  collision  with 


the  churches  already  existing  there;  for  they  still  acted 
on  the  very  principles  of  winch  they  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  at  home.  At  length,  in  1636,  lie  was  ordered  to 
embark  tor  England.  To  avoid  this  he  left  Salem  in  mid¬ 
winter,  wandered  houseless  aud  half-fed  for  fourteen 
weeks,  then  found  friends  and  hospitality  among  the 
Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learnt.  He  preached 
to  them,  won  their  love,  and  was  their  friend  and  peace¬ 
maker  till  his  death.  lie  had  resolved  on  founding  a 
new  settlement,  and  after  beginning  to  build  and  plant 
at  Seekouk,  had  to  abandon  the  spot,  and  selected  Rhode 
Island,  on  which  he  landed  from  an  Indian  canoe,  wifti 
5  comrades,  in  June,  1636.  He  called  the  place  “  Provi¬ 
dence,”  and  commenced  building.  In  the  course  of  2 
years  he  was  joined  by  others,  and  founded  a  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  his  system 
has  had  its  influence  on  the  whole  political  history  of 
the  State.  He  showed  no  spirit  of  revenge  towards 
those  who  had  persecuted  him  ;  and  when  the  colonies 
were  threatened  with  a  general  rising  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  he  nobly  risked  his  own  life,  and  undertook  the 
mission  to  the  Narragansetts  to  dissolve  the  conspiracy; 
in  which  he  succeeded.  To  secure  the  permanent  exist¬ 
ence  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  separate  State,  IF.  was 
chosen  to  visit  England  in  1643,  to  obtain  a  charter,  lie 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  and  took  back  with  him  the  desired  charter. 
IF  refused  the  office  of  governor,  to  which  the  colony 
wished  to  appoint  him  ;  labored  on  for  its  good,  reward¬ 
ing  himself  in  doing  it;  had  a  warm  controversy  with 
George  Fox  ;  and  D.  at  Providence  in  1683.  Bancroft,  in 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  writes  of  IF  with  the 
highest  admiration  and  geuuiue  eloquence. 

Williams,  in  Michigan,  a.  township  of  Bay  co.,  11  m. 
\V.  of  Bay  City. 

Williams,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Benton  co. 

W'illiams,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Columbus 
county. 

Williams,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana 
and  Michigan  ;  area,  415  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Joseph’s 
and  Tiffin.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Bryan.  Pop.  (1897)  26,260. 

Will  jams,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  county. 

Will  iamsbu  rg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  72  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Williamsburg1,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Whitley  co.,  125  m.  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Williamsburg,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Piscataquis 
co.,  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Williamsburg,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hampshire  co.,  95  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Williamsburg,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Covington  co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Williamsburg,  or  1'enn’s  Neck,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
village  of  Middlesex  do. 

Williamsburg,  in  New  York.  See  Brooklyn. 

Williamsburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Clermont  co.,  28  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Williamsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  Kittanning. 

— A  post-village  of  Blair  co.,  157  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  villiage  of  Northampton  co.,  70  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Williamsburg,  in  South  Carolina,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area, 
948  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Santee,  Great  Pedee,  and  Black 
rivers,  and  Lynch’s  creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy. 
Cap.  Kingstree.  Pop.  (1897)  28,480. 

Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  a  city  and  township, 
cap.  of  James  City  co.,  between  James  and  York  rivers, 
60  m.  E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  2,020.  On  May  5, 
1862,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates  under  General 
Johnston,  strongly  forlified  near  IF.  to  cover  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  main  body  from  Yorktown,  was  attacked 
by  a  iiortion  of  McClellan’s  army,  commanded  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker.  For  several  hours,  each  side  alternately 
gained  considerable  advantages,  but  reinforcements 
arriving,  the  fight  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general 
battle,  which  continued  tdl  night,  the  Nationals  being 
the  victors.  The  National  loss  amounted  to  2,228;  that 
of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  1,000. 

Wil'l iamsiif-ld,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  co. 

W'il'liamsite,  «,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine, 
of  a  pale-green  color. 

Wil'liaiusou,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  440  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Muddy  and  the  South  Fork  of  Saline  river. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap. 
Marion.  Pop.  (1897)  23,010. 

Will  in  111  son ,  in  New  York,  &  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wayne  co.,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester. 

Wi  1 1  in inson .  in  Tennessee,  a  central  co. ;  area,  550 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Ilarpeth  river.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  (1897) 
27,210. 

Wi  1 1  in  III  sou ,  in  Tea-os,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,070  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  San  Gabriel  river,  and  Brushy  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop. 
'(1897)  26,420. 

Williamsport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Warren  co.,  75  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

W’illiamsport.  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  tounship  of 
Shawnee  co.,  12  m.  S.  of  Topeka. 

Williamsport,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  on  Potomac  liver,  9  tn.  S.W.  of  Hagerstown. 

Williamsport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Pickaway 
county. 

Williamsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city,  cap.  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  Rs.,  2b0  m.  N. 
W.  of  Philadelphia.  Has  a  very  large  trade  in  lumber. 
pop.  (1897)  35,150. 
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Williamsport.  in  West  Virginia,  a  village,  former 
capital  of  Taylor  co.,  loo  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

—A  village  of  Wood  eo.,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Williamsport,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-vill.  of  Maury  co., 
40  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Williams  lliver.  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Windsor  co., 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  3  m.  N.  of  Bellows  Falls. 

Wil'l  iamstoii,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Martin  co.,  luu  m.  E.  of  Raleigh, 

Williamstoii'  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  and  tvvp.  of 
Anderson  dist.,  19  in.  S.  of  Greenville, 

Williamstoii,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge 
county. 

Williaiustow ii,  in  Kentucky, &  post-vill.  and  twp., 
cap.  of  Grant  co.,  37  in.  S.  of  Cincinnati, 

Wiiliamstown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berkshire  co.,  120  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 
It  is  the  site  of  Williams  College,  a  renowned  institution 
of  learning,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in 
1793,  and  first  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  4  students 
in  Sept.  1795.  It  has  12  instructors,  abt.  250  students, 
and  a  library  of  20,000  vols. 

Wiiliamstown,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ing¬ 
ham  co.,  20  m.  E.  of  Lansing. 

Wiiliamstown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- village  of  Cam¬ 
den  co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Woodbury. 

Wiiliamstown,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Oswego  co.,  28  m.  N.W.  of  Rome. 

Wiiliamstown,  in  Penna.,  a  vill.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Wrilliamstown,  in  Vermont,  a  post-twp.  of  Orange 
co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

W’illiainsville,  in  Delaware,  a  village  of  Kent  co., 
22  m.  S.W.  of  Dover. 

Williamsville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sangamon  co.,  11  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

'Williamsville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Cass 
co.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Constantine. 

Williamsvil  le,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co., 
5  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

Williamsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

W'illiainsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-township  of  Bath 
co. 

Willimansctt,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  75  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Willimantic,  in  Connecticut,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Tolland  co.,  and  unites  with  Shetucket  River  in  Wind¬ 
ham  co.  —  A  post-borough  of  Windham  co.,  32  m.  S.E. 
of  Hartford . 

Will'  illg,  a.  [Dan.  and  Swed  villig.]  Inclined  to  any¬ 
thing;  free  to  do  or  grant;  evincing  assentive  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  ;  prompt  to  comply  ;  not  averse  or  opposed 
to ;  not  electing  to  refuse  ;  fain  ;  ready  ;  wishful ;  as,  he 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  work. — Spontaneous ;  volun¬ 
tary  ;  as,  money  comes  not  willing  from  a  miser.  — 
Chosen;  received  voluntarily,  or  without  reluctance; 
as,  “  Love’s  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity.”  Milton. 

Will'ing,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co.,  12  in. 
S  S.E.  of  Belmont. 

Willing-borough,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co. 

Will'ingly,  adv.  In  a  willing  or  consenting  manner; 
without  reluctance  ;  by  one’s  own  will  or  choice  ;  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  compliantly;  as,  he  accompanied  me  willingly. 

Will'angness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  willing; 
readiuess  of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear;  free  choice  or 
consent  of  the  will ;  freedom  from  disinclination  or  re- 
1  octance. 

Willing-ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Tolland  co.,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Willink,  in  New  York,  a  creek  which  falls  into  Lake 
Ontario  from  Niagara  co. —  A  post-village  of  Erie  co. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  an  American  author,  d.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  1807.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1827  ;  and,  after  editing  several  American  periodicals, 
he  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris ;  after  which 
he  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  An 
account  of  these  wanderings  was  giveu  to  the  public  in 
a  volume  entitled  Pencillings  by  the  Way.  The  great 
success  of  this  work  encouraged  him  to  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  light  sketchy  books,  the  most  popular  of 
which  were,  Inklings  of  Adventure,  Loiterings  of  'Travel, 
and  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge.  After  editing  the 
“  New  York  Mirror  ”  and  “  Home  Journal,”  he,  in  1852, 
made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  publishing  his  travel¬ 
ling  impressions  in  a  work  called  A  Health  Trip  to  the 
Tropics.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  lie  wrote 
a  great  number  of  others ;  as  Hurry-graphs,  or  Sketches 
of  Scenery ,  Celebrities,  and  Society ;  Dashes  at  Life  with 
a  free  Pencil ;  and  People  1  have  met.  D.  1870. 

'Willis  River,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Buckingham  co., 
and  flowing  E.N.E.,  falls  into  Janies  River,  near  Car- 
tersville. 

Williston,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Barn¬ 
well  dist.,  99  m.  W.N.W.  of  Charleston. 

Williston,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  ofChitten- 
den  co.,  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Willistown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. 

Willoughby  Lake,  in  Vermont,  a  body  of  water  in 
Orleans  co.,  5  m  long. 

— A  post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  on  the  above  lake,  35  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Willow,  ( wil'ld ,)  n.  [A.  S.  welig .]  (Bot.)  See  Salix, 
and  Weeping-willow. 

— A  willowing  machine.  See  Cotton,  JS  Manufacture. 

—v.  a.  To  open  and  cleanse,  as  cotton,  by  means  of  a 
willotring-maeb'ne. 

Willow,  in  the  State  of  UTscowsin,  a  twp.  of  Richland1 
county. 


Willow  Branch,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Piatt 

county. 

Willow  Creek,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lee  co.,  SO  ni.  S.W'.  of  Chicago, 

Willowetl,  (loil'lod,)  a.  Abounding  with,  containing, 
or  overhung  by,  willows;  as,  a  willowed  brook. 

Willow  G  rove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  13  in.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Willow  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Jasper 
co.,  abt.  5  in.  E.  of  Newton, 

W'illow-herb,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Epilobium. 

Wiliowish,  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  color  of, 
the  willow;  willowy;  hence,  slender,;  flexible;  as,  a 
wdlowish  figure. 

Wil  lowy,  a.  Abounding  with  willows;  as,  a  willowy 
copse. — Presenting  the  characteristic  aspect  of  a  willow ; 
pliant;  flexile;  drooping;  lithe;  pendent;  slender; 
graceful ;  as,  a  willowy  form. 

W'illow  Springs,  in  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Douglas  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W'.  of  Lawrence. 

W'illow7  Springs,  in  Missouri,  a  city  and  township 
of  Howell  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,620. 

Willow  Springs,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lafayette  co. 

Wills,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Laporte  co. 

Wills,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Guernsey  co. 

Willsborough,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Essex  co.,  140  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Willshire,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Van 
Wert  co.,  133  in.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

W'ills  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  S.W.  of  Bedford  co.,  into  Alleghany  co.,  Md. 

Wilmington,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Union  co.,  100  in.  S.  of  Little  Rock. 

Willy,  n.  A  machine  for  opening  and  cleansing  wool. 

W'il'lying,  n.  Act  or  process  of  opening  and  cleansing 
wool  with  a  willy. 

Willy  ing-machine,  n.  Same  as  Willy,  q.  v. 

W  il  mington,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Wilmington,  in  Delaware, a  city,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of 
Newcastle  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brandywine  River 
and  Christina  Creek,  abt.  2  m.  from  the  Delaware  River, 
and  28  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia ;  Lat.  39°  41' N.,  Lon. 
75°  28'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets 
and  well  built  houses.  Among  the  noticeable  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  custom-house,  the  Institute, 
and  city-hospital.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  Its  manufactures  are  important,  among  which 
are  machinery  for  steamboats,  railroad  cars,  locomotives, 
mill-machinery,  powder,  carriages,  flour,  leather,  shoes, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  farming  implements,  Ac. 
Pop.  (1897)  73,550. 

W'ilniington,  in  Illinois,  a  former  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

— A  city  and  township  of  Will  co.,  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Joliet. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,710. 

W'jlming  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
county,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Lawreuceburg. — A  township 
ot  De  Kalb  co. 

W'ilniington,  in  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wa¬ 
baunsee  co.,  16  in.  N.W.  of  Topeka. 

Wilmington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Wilmington,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-twp.  of  Houston 
co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 

Wilmington,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Essex  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Plattsburg. 

Wilmington,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  cap.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  34  in. 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  135  in.  S.E.  of  Raleigh;  Lat.  34° 
11'  N.,  Lon.  78°  10'  W.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
mercial  place  in  N. Carolina,  and  its  business  and  popu¬ 
lation  has  greatly  increased  since  the  close  of  the  late 
Civil  War.  It  was  taken  by  the  Union  forces  in  Feb., 
1865,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  which 
defeuued  the  port.  Pop.  (1897)  23,460. 

W'ilniington,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  72 
m.  S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  3,650. 

W'ilniington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence 
co. — A  twp.  ot  Mercer  co. 

Wilmington,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  110  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier, 

Wilmington,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fluvanna 
co.,  55  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

W'ilniington  Island,  in  Georgia,  belonging  to 
Chatham  co  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  5  in. 
long  and  abt.  4  broad. 

Wil'  more,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria 
co.,  on  the  Penna.  R.R.,  25  in.  S.W.  of  Altoona. 

W'ilmot,  in  Georgia,  a  township  of  Banks  co. 

W'ilmot,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of  Merri¬ 
mack  co.,30  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

W'ilmot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Bradford 
co. 

W’ilmot  Proviso^  (Am.  Hist.)  On  August  8,  1846, 
pending  the  consideration  in  Congress  of  a  bill  placing 
$2,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  Pres.  Polk  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Mexico,  Mr.  David  Wilinot,  a  representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  amendment: 
“  Provided,  that,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico  by  the  U.  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty 
which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  Use 
by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  therein  appropriated, 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  ex¬ 
ist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  where¬ 
of  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted.”  This  was 
the  famous  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  became  the  source  of 
great  agitation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  94  to  78,  and  was  under  debate 
iu  the  Senate  when  the  hour  arrived  previously  fixed 


for  the  adjournment  of  the  session.  At  the  next  session,  I 
Mr.  Wilmot  again  introduced  it,  and  a  fierce  and  angry 
contest  commenced.  The  House  remained  firm  in  favor  ] 
of  tile  Amendment,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  decided  ma-  j 
jority,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Wil'intirt,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Herkimer  j 
co.,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Albany, 

W'il'na,  or  Vilna,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  a  j 
govt,  of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vileika 
and  Vilia,  90  m.  N.E.  of  Grodno.  It  is  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  very  dirty,  exhibiting  a  great  contrast  of  j 
wretchedness  in  some  buildings  and  tawdry  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  others.  The  inhabitants  area  mixture  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  Jews,  and  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Its 
principal  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral  of  the  14th 
century,  which  has  some  good  paintings,  and  the  tomb 
of  St.  Casimir ;  a  mosque,  town-hall,  theatre,  magazines, 
hospitals,  barracks,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  a  gov¬ 
ernor’s  palace.  It  is  the  residence  of  civil  and  military 
governors,  and  the  see  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop. — Manuf. 
Unimportant,  but  the  trade  is  large. 

W'ilna,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Jefferson  co., 

150  ni.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Wil'sey  ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tioga  co.,  14 
in.  N.  of  Oswego. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  an  American  ornithologist,  b.  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  1766.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  weaver, 
hut  his  poetical  disposition,  and  relish  for  quiet  beauties  j 
of  nature,  made  him  long  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  trade.  After  having  been  im-  ! 
prisoned  for  libelling  the  master-weavers  of  Paisley, 
during  a  violent  dispute  between  them  and  the  journey¬ 
men,  W.  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  landed  in 
July,  1794,  with  his  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  and  only 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  without  a  friend  or  letter  , 
of  introduction,  or  any  definite  idea  in  what  manner  he 
was  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In  the  varied  occupations 
of  a  weaver,  pedlar,  and  schoolmaster  he  toiled  on  for 
upwards  of  8  years,  during  which  time  he  tasked  his 
powers  to  the  utmost  in  his  effortsat  self-improvement; 
and  among  the  acquirements  he  made  were  the  arts  of 
drawing,  coloring,  and  etching,  which  afterwards  proved 
of  incalculable  use  to  him.  He  made  especially  rapid 
progress  in  the  delineation  of  birds,  and  his  success 
seems  to  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  To  accomplish  this  work  he  undertook 
many  journeys  through  various  parts  of  America,  sleep¬ 
ing  for  weeks  in  the  wilderness,  alone  with  his  gun  and 
his  pistols  in  his  bosom,  performing  solitary  voyages  on 
tlie  great  rivers  in  a  frail  canoe,  and  collecting  all  the 
birds  of  the  districts  through  which  he  travelled.  lie 
drew,  etched,  and  colored  all  the  plates  himself,  and 
after  many  delays  and  disappointments,  he  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Mr.  Bradford,  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  to 
furnish  the  funds  for  the  publication  of  an  American 
Ornithology  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  produced  the  first 
volume  of  his  celebrated  work.  It  far  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  public,  and  eight  volumes  successively 
made  their  appearance,  and  procured  him  great  and  de¬ 
served  reputation.  Before  he  could  finish  his  great  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  severe 
illness,  and  D.  1813.  W.'s  great  wish  was.  to  use  his  own 
words,  “  to  raise  some  beacon  to  show  that  such  a  man 
had  lived;”  and  though  his  death  was  immature,  he 
lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  The  work  was  afterwards  continued  by  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte  (4  vols.  4to„  Philadelphia,  1825-"33). 

Wil  soil,  Richard,  an  English  painter,  b.  at  Pinegas, 
Montgomeryshire,  1713.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  took  to  landscape  first  in  Italy  in 
1749,  by  tlie  advice  of  Zuccarelli  and  Vernet.  Wilson 
returned  to  London  in  1755,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  and  acquired  a  great  name  in  1760  by  his  picture 
of  N  obe.  He  was  one  of  the  original  thirty-six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  succeeded  Hayinan  as 
librarian  in  1776.  D.  1782.  His  principal  works  are 
views  in  Italy  ;  many  of  them  have  been  admirably  en¬ 
graved  by  Woollett. 

IV  i  Iso  ii.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. 

Wilson, in  Georgia,  a  twp.  of  Walker  co. 

Wi  Ison,  in  Illinois,  a  two.  of  De  Wittco. 

Wilson.  in  Kansas,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  , 
Fall  and  Verdigris.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  live  stock,  Ac.  Cap.  Fredonia. 

Pop.  (1895)  14,393. 

Wilson,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 

Wilson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  shipping-port,  and 
township  of  Niagara  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  15  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Lockport.  i  j 

Wilson,  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  355  ! 

sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Contentney  and  Moccasin  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Wilson,  i1 
Pop.  (1897)  22,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  tlie  above  co.,  45  m.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Wilson,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Wilson,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  central  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Cumberland  river;  area.  536  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cup.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1897)  29,480. 

Wilson,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Sheboy 
gan  co. 

Wilson’s  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  James  Fori 

from  Green  co. 

Battle  of.  See  Springfield. 

Wil'sonburg,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Har 
rison  co.,  4  in.  W.  of  Clarksburg. 

Wil'sonville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Shelb; 
co.,  80  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Wilsonville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Spence 
co.,  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Wilsonville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Highlan 
co.,  135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  \ 
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Wilsonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 

Wilt,  v.  The  second  person  singular  of  Will,  q.  v. 

Wilt,  v.  n.  To  droop  ;  to  begin  to  fade  or  wither.  (Am.) 

— 1>.  a.  To  make  drooping  of  flaccid;  to  cause  to  begin  to 
fade  or  wither,  as  a  young  plant,  — hence,  to  make  lan¬ 
guid  ;  to  vitiate,  depress,  or  extinguish  the  force,  vigor, 
energy,  or  efficacy  of;  as,  a  wilted  being.  (American.) 

Wilton,  a  town  and  borough  ot'  England,  co.  Wilts,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  Willy,  3  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Salisbury.  The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  especially  Axmiusters,  and  those 
called  Saxony,  made  of  short  staple  wool.  Pop.  9,570. 

Wilton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Fair- 
field  Co.,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Wilton,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Will  co 

W'ilton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Musca¬ 
tine  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Muscatine. 

Wilton,  in  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  Franklin  co.,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

W'ilton.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township,  former 
capital  of  Waseca  co.,  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Faribault. 

Wilton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Concord. 

Wilton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga  co., 
38  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Wilton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-townsliip  of  Monroe  coun¬ 
ty. 

Wilts,  or  Wiltshire,  a  S.W.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
and  N.W.  the  co.  of  Gloucester,  E.  and  S.  Hants,  and  S. 
W.  Dorset ;  area,  1,367  sq.  m.  Surface,  hilly  in  the  N., 
and  level  in  the  S. ;  soil,  fertile.  Climate,  mild  in  the 
N.,  but  cold  and  sharp  in  the  S.  Rivers.  Thames,  Upper 
and  Lower  Avon,  Bourne,  Willy,  Nadder,  and  Kennet. 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes;  but  cattle¬ 
rearing  and  dairy-farming  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Manuf.  Flannels,  fancy  woollens,  cut¬ 
lery  and  steel  goods,  broad-cloths,  kerseymeres,  cotton 
goods,  silks,  carpets,  and  gloves.  Cap.  Salisbury.  Pop. 
(1897)  282,250. 

Wi  ly,  a.  (comp,  wilier  ;  superl.  wiliest.)  Using  wiles; 
cunning  ;  sly  ;  insidious  ;  subtle  ;  employing  craft  or 
stratagem  to  effect  a  purpose ;  aggressively  artful ;  as, 
a  wily  savage,  a  wily  antagonist. 

Wimble,  n.  [Icel.  wamla,  to  be  whirled  round.]  A 
kind  of  auger  or  gimlet,  used  by  carpenters. 

— v.  a.  To  bore,  as  with  a  wimble. 

Wim'borne-Min'ster,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset,  between  the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  5  m.  N.  of 
Poole.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  hosiery.  Pop.  5,500. 

Wimple,  ( wim’pl ,)  n.  A  hood  or  veil  worn  by  women ; 
—  particularly,  the  lineu-plaited  cloth  which  nuns  wear 
about  their  necks. 

— v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil ;  —  hence,  to  hoodwink. — 
To  cause  to  ripple  or  undulate ;  as,  wind  -wimpled  waters. 

— v.  n.  To  appear  as  if  laid  in  folds ;  to  undulate  ;  to  rip¬ 
ple;  as,  wimpling  waves. 

Will,  v.  a.  (imp.  andpp.  won,  (wun.)  [A.  S.  and  0.  Ger. 

*  winnani]  To  gain  or  obtain  by  success  in  contest  or 
competition;  to  gain  by  solicitation  or  courtship;  as, 
to  win  the  odd  trick  at  whist,  to  win  a  prize  in  a  lottery, 
to  win  a  battle,  to  win  a  lady’s  hand  in  marriage.  —  To 
allure  to  kindness  or  compliance;  as,  his  generosity 
won  my  gratitude. —  To  gain  by  persuasion  or  influence; 
to  gain  over  to  one’s  side  or  party ;  to  render  favorable, 
friendly,  or  supporting;  as,  to  win  a  voter,  to  win  an 
opponent.  —  To  come  to;  to  arrive  at;  as,  he  won  the 
summit  at  last. 

— v.  n.  To  have  success ;  to  gain  the  victory ;  as,  they 
won  the  day.  —  To  win  on  or  upon,  to  acquire  interest, 
favor,  or  influence;  as,  her  beauty  won  upon  all  men’s 
admiration;  —  also,  to  progress;  to  gain  ground;  as, 
anarchy  wins  upon  misgovernmeut. 

Winamac',  or  Winnamec',  in  Indiana,  a  post-town, 
cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  79  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Win'amlerniere,  or  Win'dermere,  a  lake  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  15  m.  long,  and  1  in  average 
breadth,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Severn 
into  Morecombe  Bay. 

Wi'nansville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Greene  co., 


30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wince,  (wins,)  v.  n.  [W.  gwingan,  to  wriggle.]  To  twist 
or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  uneasiness ;  to  start  back,  or 
shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  from  pain  ;  as,  he  winced  be¬ 
neath  the  other’s  scathing  sarcasm. —  To  kick  or  flounce 
when  uneasy,  or  impatient  of  a  rider,  as  a  horse. 

Wince'-pit,  n.  A  tank  where  calico  is  washed  during 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Wincer,  ( win'ser ,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  winces 

Winch,  n.  [A.  S.  wince.]  A  machine  used  for  many  com¬ 
mon  purposes.  It  is  a  particular  modification  of  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  power  being 
applied  by  means  of  a  rectan¬ 
gular  lever  or  cranked  handle. 

The  arm  B  C  of  the  winch  re¬ 
presents  the  radius  of  the 
wheel ;  and  the  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  C  D  at  right  angles  to 
B  C.  This  is  the  simplest  form 
of  winch,  and  is  used  for  draw¬ 
ing  water  out  of  wells  or 
foundations,  and  for  other  sim¬ 
ple  purposes.  But  for  lifting 
heavier  weights,  wheel-work  is 
introduced  into  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  winch,  and,  in  many  cases,  small  steam-en¬ 
gines  are  employed  for  driving  it.  Steam-winches  are 
much  employed  in  modern  vessels  for  the  removal  of 
cargo  from  the  holds. 

W'inch'endon,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co.,  54  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston ;  , 
Wincli'ester,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Eng¬ 


land,  situated  on  the  River  Itchin  in  Hampshire,  and 
formerly,  both  under  the  Saxon  aud  Norman  rule,  made 
a  royal  residence.  The  entire  interest  of  Winchester 
may  be  said  to  reside  in  its  magnificent  cathedral,  one 
of  the  most  superb  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Great  Britain,  built  1U70-1097. —  W.  College,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  College,  Oxford,  stands  without  the  city. 
Pop.  (1897)  20,250. 

Winchester,  iu  Connecticut,  a  township  of  Litchfield 
co.,  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Winchester,  in  hlliuois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  51  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  1,780. 

Winchester,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clarke 
co.,  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Winchester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Winchester,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  former  cap. 
of  Wayne  co.,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

1  Winchester,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cheshire  co.,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Winchester,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Winchester,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Douglas  co., 
6  m.  N.  of  Roseburg. 

Winchester,  in  Virginia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Frederick  co., 
150  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  6,100. 

Winchester,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Winne¬ 
bago  co. 

Winchester  liushel,  n.  See  Bushel. 

Wincing-machine,  (win'sing-,)  n.  Iu  dyeing,  the 
real  by  which  the  operator  winds  various  articles  through 
the  dyeing-vat  or  copper. 

Wind  Gap.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Easton. 

Wind,  (wind,)n.  [A.S.,  Du.,  and  Ger.]  ( Meteorol .)  A  sen¬ 
sible  current  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  such  distinct 
from  that  motion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diurnal  aud  anuual  movements  of  the 
earth,  and  is  not  perceptible.  The  motions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  the  denser  fluids.  If  we  remove  a  portion  of 
water  iu  a  large  reservoir,  we  see  the  surrounding  water 
flow  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  aud  if  a  portion,  be¬ 
ing  rarefied  by  heat,  or  condensed  by  cold,  ascends  in 
the  one  instance  and  descends  in  the  other,  a  counter¬ 
current  is  the  visible  and  natural  result ;  and  similar 
effects  are  found  to  follow  the  same  causes  in  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  fluid.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  solar  radiation, 
communicating  heat  to  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  is  to  generate  an  ascensional  movement  in  the  in¬ 
cumbent  atmosphere,  a  bodily  overflowing  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  above,  and  a  relief  of  barometrical  pressure  below. 
The  air  of  the  cooler  surrounding  region,  not  being  so 
relieved,  will  be  driven  iu  by  the  difference  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  so  arising,  and  thus  originate  two  dis¬ 
tinct  winds, —  au  upper  one  setting  outward  from  the 
heated  region,  a  lower  inwards  or  towards  it.  These  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  earth,  together  with  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  earth,  are  the  primary  causes  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  winds.  No  wind  can  arise  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  derangement  of  the  general  equilibrium,  and  the 
general  causesof  this  may  he  stated  as  follows :  —  1.  The 
ascent  of  the  air  over  certain  tracts  heated  by  the  sun  ; 
2.  evaporation,  causing  an  actual  iucreaseiu  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere ;  3.  rain,  snow,  &c.,  causing  an  actual 
decrease  in  its  volume,  by  the  destruction  of  the  vapor. 
Currents  thus  produced  may  be  permanent  and  general, 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  periodical, 
as  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  or  variable  and  occasional,  or, 
at  least,  uncertain,  as  the  winds  iu  temperate  climates. 
See  Trade-winds.  An  article  on  the  force  of  W.  will 
be  found  under  Wind,  iu  Section  II. 

— Air  put  in  motion  by  some  artificial  means  :  as,  the  wind 
of  a  shot,  the  wind  of  a  bellows. —  Breath  ;  power  or  act 
of  respiration  ;  as,  he  is  sound  wind  and  limb,  let  him 
have  his  wind.  —  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory 
aud  vocal  organs,  or  by  an  instrument.  —  Flatulence ; 
air  generated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  as,  to  break 
wind. —  One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  as, 
the  four  winds.  —  Vain  or  void  effort;  empty;  insigni¬ 
ficant  ;  light  as  wind ;  mere  breath  ;  as,  his  talk  is  wind. 
— (In  this  sense  frequently  pronounced  wind.) — A  kind 
of  flatulent  disease,  peculiar  to  newly-shorn  sheep. 

Between  wind  and  water.  ( Naul .)  In  that  part  of  a 
ship’s  sides,  just  immediately  under  the  water-line,  aud 
which  is  frequently  exposed  by  the  ship’s  rolling,  or  by 
the  fluctuation  of  the  water’s  surface;  as,  a  shot  struck 
her  between  wind  and  water.  —  Down  the  wind,  moving 
along  with  the  wind ;  also,  in  a  state  of  decline  or  decay. 
—In  the  wind's  eye.  (Naut.)  In  the  direction  of  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  ;  as,  to  sail  right  in  the 
wind's  eye. —  Three  sheets  in  the  wind,  half-tight ;  half 
seas-over ;  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  from  liquor ;  — 
used  figuratively  and  colloquially. — To  be  in  the  wind,  to 
be  on  the  tapis ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  inchoate  prepara¬ 
tion;  to  be  suspected  or  surmised,  although  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  or  acknowledged ;  as,  his  silence  is  ominous, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  wind. — To  carry  the  wind, 
to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  said  of  a  horse. — To 
raise  the  wind,  to  collect  cash ;  to  procure  money,  espe¬ 
cially  implying  some  degree  of  strait  only  to  be  relieved 
by  ingenuity  or  artifice  ;  as,  he  pawned  his  watch  to  raise 
the  wind.  (Colloq.)  — To  have  or  take  the  wind,  to  gain  or 
have  the  upper-hand  or  advantage. —  To  take  or  get  wind, 
to  be  divulged  or  bruited  about;  to  be  made  public ;  as, 
the  whole  affair  got  wind. 

— v.  a.  To  winnow  ;  to  ventilate ;  to  desiccate  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  as  grain.  —  To  nose ;  to  follow  up  the  scent ; 
as,  hounds  wind  a  fox. — (Man.)  To  drive  with  such  speed, 


as  a  horse,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  blcwn.  —  To  rest,  as  a 
horse,  to  enable  him  to  recover  wind. — To  wind  a  ship. 
(Naut.)  To  turn  a  ship  about,  end  for  end,  in  order  to 
catch  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side. 

Wind,  (wind,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  wound.)  To  sound 
by  blowing  or  inflation  ;  to  sound  so  that  the  notes  shall 
he  prolonged  aud  varied  ;  as,  to  wind  a  bugle. 

Wind,  (wind,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  wound,  rarely  winded.) 
[A.  S.  windan ;  Du.  and  Ger.  winden.]  To  turn  round 
some  fixed  object ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  coil  by  turn¬ 
ing;  to  twist ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  cause  to  form  convolu¬ 
tions  about  anything;  as.  to  wind  thread  upon  a  spool. 
—  To  enfold  ;  to  encircle ;  to  entwist ;  as,  he  wound  his 
arms  around  her.  —  To  govern ;  to  turn  and  lead  at 
pleasure;  to  control ;  to  change,  alter,  or  vary  at  will ; 
as,  his  wife  winds  him  just  as  she  pleases.  —  To  intro¬ 
duce,  as  one’s  self  by  insinuation ;  as,  he  wound  himself 
into  my  confidence.  —  To  surround  with  a  coiled  mate¬ 
rial  ;  as,  to  wind  the  handle  of  a  cricket-bat. — To  wind 
tip.  (1.)  To  coil  completely,  or  bring  to  a  small  com¬ 
pass  ;  as,  to  wind  up  a  skein  of  thread. — (2.)  To  bring  to 
au  end  or  conclusive  settlement ;  as,  to  wind  up  a  busi¬ 
ness. —  (3.)  To  set  so  as  to  insure  a  continued  motion,  by 
winding  the  spring,  Sic.,  as  a  clock,  a  watch,  a  chro¬ 
nometer,  Sic. ;  —  hence,  to  put  in  renewed  order  for  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  he  wound  up  his  courage  for  the  occasion. 

— v.  n.  To  turn  around  something  ;  to  assume  a  spiral  or 
convolved  form  ;  as,  a  creeper  winds  round  a  tree.  —  To 
crook ;  to  bend ;  to  proceed  in  flexures ;  to  have  a  circu¬ 
lar  direction  or  course ;  to  have  a  twist,  or  an  uneven 
surface,  or  a  surface  whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
plane ;  as,  a  winding  path  ;  a  winding  river,  &c.  —  To 
double  ;  to  move  this  way  and  that,  or  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  as,  a  fox  winds  when  pursued  by  hounds. — 
To  wind  out,  to  escape  or  be  extricated  from  ;  as,  they 
wound  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

— n.  A  turn  ;  a  bend ;  a  flexure  ;  a  winding. 

Windage,  ( wind’aj ,)  n.  [From  wind ;  Sp.  viento,  wind, 
wiudage.J  (Gun.)  The  space  between  the  ball  and  the 
bore  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  named  because  filled  with 
wind  or  air;  or,  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of 
a  gun  or  other  piece  of  ordnance  and  that  of  a  ball  or 
shell;  or,  the  difference  between  the  area  of  a  section 
of  a  bore  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the  area  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  shot. 

Wind'bore,  n.  (Mining.)  The  bottom  pipe  in  a  lift 
of  pumps. 

W'ind'bonnd,  a.  (Naut.)  Hindered  from  sailing  by 
a  contrary  wind. 

Wind-broken,  ( brok’n ,)  a.  Diseased  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs ;  as,  wind-broken  horse. 

W'ind'-chest,  n.  (Mus.)  A  reservoir  of  wind  in  au  organ. 

Wind  -dropsy,  n.  (Med.)  See  Emphysema. 

Wind  -egg,  n.  An  addle-egg. 

Wind  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  winds;  hence,  a 
parasitic  or  creeping  plant. — A  reel  for  winding  thread, 
&c.,  upon.  —  One  of  the  steps  of  a  spiral  staircase. 

WindTali,  n.  Fruit  blown  off  a  tree  by  wind;  hence, 
any  unexpected  gain  or  advantage ;  an  unlooked-for 
legacy. 

Wind'fallen,  (fawln,)  a.  Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

Wind-gall,  (- gawl ,)  n.  (Far.)  A  soft  tumor  on  the 
fetlock  joints  of  a  horse. 

W'ind'-gauge,  (-gdj,)  n.  Same  as  Anemometer,  q.  v. 

Wind  -gun,  n.  Same  as  Air-gun,  q.  v. 

Wind  ham.  in  Connecticut,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  area,  520  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Natchaug,  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Willi- 
mantic.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile  along  the  streams. 
Caps.  Putnam  and  Windham.  Pop.  (1897)  46,950. 

— A  town,  one  of  the  caps,  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of 
Hai  tford. 

Wind  bam,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland 
co.,  48  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Windham,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  aud 
township  of  Rockingham  co. 

Windham,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Greene 
co. 

Windham,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Portage  co.,  41  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Windham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bradford  co.,  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Towanda. — A 
township  of  Wyoming  co. 

Windham,  in  Vermont,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts ;  area,  765  sq.  ni.  Rivers. 
Connecticut,  Deerfield,  and  West  River.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere  diversified  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Newfane.  Pop.  (1897)  27,150. 

. — A  post-township  of  Windham  County,  75  m.  S.  ol  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Wind'ham  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wind  River  Mountains,  a  range-  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  E.  border  of  Oregon,  the  highest  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  is  Fremont’s  Peak,  13,570  ft.  aboye  the  sea. 

Wrind -hatch,  n.  (Mining.)  The  place  where  the  ore 
is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

W'ind'hover,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  hawk;  the 
kastrel,  q.  v.,  so  cal  led  from  hovering  in  the  air  in  search 
of  its  prey.  . 

Wind'iness,  n.  [From  ictnrfj/.]  State  of  being  windy 
or  tempestuous ;  as,  the  windiness  of  the  equinoctial 
season.  —  Flatulence  of  body.  —  Tendency  to  generate 
wind  or  produce  flatulence  ;  as,  the  windiness  of  green 
vegetables.  —  Tumor ;  puffiness. 

Winding,  (wind'-,)  a.  Beudiug;  twisting  from  a  direct 
line  or  an  even  surface. 

— n.  Act  of  those  persons  or  things  that  wind ;  a  bend ; 
a  turn  or  turning;  flexure;  meander;  as,  the  windings 
of  a  labyrinth.  —  A  blowing;  a  sounding  by  inflation; 
especially,  a  call  by  the  boatman’s  whistle. 
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Wiml'ing’-enjfine, (-in'jTn,)n.  (Mining.)  An  engine 
employed  for  the  drawing  up  of  skips,  buckets,  &c.,  from 
a  deep  shaft. 

Wiiid'ingly,  adv.  In  a  winding,  meandering,  or  cir¬ 
cuitous  manner. 

Wind'ing-slieet,  n.  A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is 
wound. 

Wind  ing-tackle,  (tdk'l.  or  tdk'l, )  n.  ( Naut .)  A 
tackle  consisting  of  one  fixed  triple  block  and  one 
double  or  triple  movable  block,  used  for  hoisting  heavy 
articles  in  and  out  of  a  vessel. 

>V i  ml  -i  ns t  ni iim'ii  t ,  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of 
music  sounded  by  means  of  the  breath,  as  a  flute,  a 
trombone,  a  clarionet,  &c. 

Windiscligriitz.  Alfred,  Prince,  Austrian  field- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief,  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Prince  Windiachgratz,  and  was  b.  at  Brussels,  1787.  lie 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  1809,  and  1813-14 
against  the  French,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1833.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  part 
he  played  in  opposing  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848-49.  He  was  governor  of  Prague  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Slave  insurrection,  in  June,  1848;  the  princess, 
his  wife,  was  shot  by  the  insurgents  as  she  looked  from 
a  window;  and  the  prince  bombarded  the  town  for  48 
hours,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  defeated  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  suppressed  the  movement.  In  October  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  created  field-marshal,  and  named  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  empire  out  of  Italy,  and 
marched  on  Vienna,  which  was  then  in  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  lie  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  and 
after  some  days’  delay  commenced  the  attack,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Croats  under  Jellachicli.  The  conflict 
was  very  sharp,  and  only  ended,  after  four  days’  fighting, 
with  the  capture  of  the  city,  November  1st.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  republican  leader,  Robert  Blum,  a  fortnight 
later,  produced  a  very  painful  feeling  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  following  year,  IP.  was  employed  against 
the  Hungarians,  but  after  some  favorable  movements 
and  the  occupation  of  several  towns,  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  more,  and  had  to  quit  Buda  before 
the  increasing  forces  of  the  enemy.  He  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  absolutism  all  his  life,  and  his  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  discovery  that  it  was  the  losing  side. 
D.  1862. 

Wind  lass,  n.  [wind,  and  lace,  a  cord.]  ( Mech .)  Any 
machine  consisting  of  an  horizontal  roller  or  barrel 
turned  by  use  of  handspikes  upon  pivots  or  gudgeons, 
entering  fixed  supports  at  its  extremities,  and  thus 
caused,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing  round  it, 
to  draw  toward  it  or  to  raise  heavy  burdens. 

Win'dle,  n.  A  kind  of  reel  or  spindle. 

WiiMlle-straw,  (i vin'dl-,)  n.  A  stalk  of  grass. 

WiildTess,  a.  Destitute  of  wind;  out  of  breath. 

Wind'niill,  n.  A  building  containing  machinery  for 
grinding  corn,  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  or  for  any 
purpose  depending  on  wheel-work,  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  (Fig.  1789.) 
The  building  is  a  wall  of  timber,  brickwork,  or  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  ;  and  the  smaller 
kind  of  mill,  when  formed  of  timber,  is  capable,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  of  being  turned  round  horizontally  on 
an  axis,  in  order  that  the  plane  in  which  the  radii,  or 
arms  of  the  sails,  revolve,  may  be  placed  perpendicu-' 
larly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails  in  tho  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner. 

Window,  (win'do,)  n.  [Dan.  r indue ;  Sp.  veneana.)  An 
aperture  in  a  wall  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to 
the  interior.  Windows  were  almost  unknown  in  the 
religious  and  other  monumental  structures  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  they  constitute  an  es¬ 
sential  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Gothic,  to 
which  style  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  orders  do 
to  the  temple  architecture  of  antiquity.  The  practice 
of  window  tracery  (see  Tracery)  everywhere  had  its 
origin  in  window-grouping,  placing  two  or  three  lancet 
windows  beside  each  other,  and  one  or  more  foil  or  ro¬ 
sette  windows  above  and  between  their  heads,  in  order 
to  fill  out  the  arched  cell  of  the  vaulting,  which  then 
necessarily  gave  the  whole  group  an  arched  outline: 
and  this  was  indicated  by  a  general  drip-mould  or  label. 
It  then  became  desirable  to  lighten  the  irregularshaped 
masses  of  stone  left  between  the  perforations,  and  this 
was  done  by  piercing  these  masses,  or  spandrils,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  solid  frame  of  each  foil  or  rosette  to  an  equal 
thickness  all  round,  as  if  several  such  frames  or  rings 
were  packed  into  one  great  arched  opening,  which  hence¬ 
forth  was  regarded  as  one  window  instead  of  several 
(See  Fig.  2518.)  A  very  elegant  style  of  window  (Fig. 
2620),  not  un¬ 
common  in 
cath  e  d  r  a  1  s 
and  large 
churches  in 
the  Middle 
Ages,  is  the 
Bose  Window. 

It  is  circular 
in  form,  and 
the  mullions 
converge  to¬ 
wards  the 
centre,  some¬ 
what  like  the 
spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  hence 
the  name  of 
Catherine. 

Windows. 

(q.T.)  or  wheel 


windows,  is  sometimes  given  to  them.  In  classical  archi¬ 
tecture  are  usually  rectangular  openings  without  any 
internal  splay,  with  architraves  and  other  ornaments 
on  the  exterior,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  door¬ 
ways,  but  sometimes  they  have  arched  heads ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally  small  circular  and  semicircular  windows  are 
used.  In  modern  buildings,  windows  called  Venetian 
windows  are  sometimes  introduced ;  they  are  of  large 
size,  divided  by  columns,  or  piers  resembling  pilasters, 
into  three  lights,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  usually 
wider  than  the  others,  and  is  sometimes  arched;  in  the 
arrangement  and  character  of  their  ornaments  they 
resemble  the  windows  used  in  classical  architecture. 
In  distributing  windows  so  that  there  be  had  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  light.  it  is  usual  to  make  the  piers  or  intervals 
between  them  never  less  than  the  width  of  the  window, 
and  never  more  than  two  widths  of  the  same. 

-v.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

Win '(low-blind,  n.  A  blind  to  intercept  the  light 
of  a  window. 

— n.  A  short  screen  for  a  window,  made  of  perforated  zinc 
or  woven  wire;  also,  a  screen  for  a  window,  made. of 
calico  or  other  material  attached  to  a  roller. 

Win'dow-t'rame,  n.  The  frame  of  a  window  which 
receives  and  supports  the  sashes. 

Win'dow-g'lass,  n.  Banes  of  glass  for  fitting  in 
windows. 

Win'dowless.  a.  Without  a  window  or  windows. 

Win'dow-sash,  n.  The  sash  in  which  panes  of  glass 
are  set  for  windows. 

Win'dow-seat.  n.  A  seat  in  or  under  a  window. 

Window-shade,  n.  A  rolling  or  a  projecting  blind  or 
sunshade,  either  opaque  or  partially  transparent. 

Win'dow-shlltter,  n.  A  frame  or  shutter  used  to 
close  windows  securely. 

Win'dow-sill,  n.  (Arch.)  The  flat  board  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  window-frame. 

Wind'pipe,  n.  ( Anat .)  Same  as  Trachea,  q.  v. 

Wind'-plant,  n.  A  species  of  Anemone,  q.  v. 

Wind-pump,  n.  A  pump  moved  by  a  windmill. 

Wind'-rode,  a.  (Naut.)  Caused  to  ride  or  drive  by 
the  wind,  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  tide:  —  said 
of  a  vessel  lying  at  auchor,  with  wind  and  tide  opposed 
to  each  other. 

Wind'-rose.  n.  [Ger.,  the  card  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  so  named  from  resembling  a  rose.]  An  account  of 
the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  under  winds  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  compass. 

Windrow,  (wln'ro,)  n.  A  row  of  hay  raked  together 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rolled  into  cocks.  —  In  Eng¬ 
land,  sheaves  of  grain  set  up  in  a  row,  one  against  an¬ 
other,  that  the  wind  may  blow  between  them. 

— v.  a.  To  arrange  in  lines  or  rows,  as  newly-made  hay. 

Wind'-sail,  n.  The  sail  or  vane  of  a  wind-mill. 

(Naut.)  A  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas,  employed  to  con¬ 
vey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  down  into  the  lower  parts  of 
a  ship. 

Wimi'sor,  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Berks,  22  m.  W. 
of  London,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Thames.  It  is 


Fig.  2621.  —  Windsor  castle. 


celebrated  for  its  magnificent  castle,  for  850  years  the 
principal  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns,  situated 
to  the  W.  of  Windsor  Forest,  a  royal  chase  56  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  S.  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  covering 
4,000  acres,  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  castle,  originally 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  much  improved 
bv  Edward  III.,  and  subsequent  monarchs.  In  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  within  the  castle's  walls,  (Fig.  991 ),  lie 
the  remains  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  Till., 
Charles  I.,  &c.  Pop.  of  town  abt.  12,000. 

Windsor,  in  Cal.,  ap.-vill.  of  Sonoma  co.,  10  m.  N.W. 
of  Santa  Kosa;  a  vill.  of  Sierra  co.:  in  Conn.,  a  p.-two 
of  Hartford  co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Hartford;  in  III.,  a  city  of 
Shelby  co.,  12  in.  E.  of  Shelby  ville;  in  Ind.,  a  p.-vill.  of 
Randolph  co. ;  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ; 
in  Maine,  a  p.-twp.  of  Kennebec  co.,  9  m.  S.E.of  Augusta; 
in  Mass., a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Berkshire  co. ;  in  Mich.,  a 
p.-twp.  of  Eaton  co.;  in  N.  Y.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Broome  co.;  in  N.  C.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Bertie  co. ; 
in  Ohio,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Ashtabula  co.;  a  twp.  of 
Lawrence  co. ;  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  in  Penn., 
a  twp.  of  Berks  co.;  a  p.-twp.  of  York  co. ;  in  S.  C.,  a  p.- 
vill.  and  twp.  of  Barnwell  dist. ;  in  Yt.,  a  S.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  New  Hampshire;  area,  1,040  sq.  m.  Fivers, 
Connecticut  and  White.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the 
W.,  elsewhere  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodstock. — A  post-village  and  township  of  the  above 
county,  77  miles  S  S.E.  of  Montpelier ;  in  IFis.,  a  post- 
vill.  and  twp.  of  Dane  co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Madison;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  Hants  co.,  on  an 
arm  of  Mines  Bay,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Halifax. 

Wind'sor-soap,  n.  A  kind  of  superior  scented  soap., 


Wlnd'-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclude  the  wind. 

Wind'ward,  n.  The  point  or  quarter  from  which  tho 
wind  blows ;  as,  to  sail  to  the  windward. 

— a.  Being  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Wind'ward  Islands,  those  islands  in  theWest  Indies 
which  extend  from  Martinique  to  Tobago; — so  called  in 
opposition  to  the  Leeward,  q.v.  See  also  Antilles. 

Wind'y,  a.  (comp.  windier  ;  super!,  windiest.)  [A.  S. 
windig. J  Consisting  of  wind. — Windward  ;  as,  th e  windy 
side  of  a  ship. — Boisterous;  tempestuous  ;  characterized 
by  the  action  of  wind;  as,  windy  weather.  —  Empty; 
airy ;  insubstantial ;  as,  windy  words  ;  windy  applause. 
—  Flatulent ;  serving  to  generate  gas  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels ;  as.  windy  victuals.  —  Attended  or  caused  by 
flatulence;  as,  a  windy  colic. 

Wine,  n.  [A.  S.  win  ;  Ger.  wein ;  Lat.  vinurn ;  It.  and 
Sp.  vino ;  Fr.  inn.]  The  fermented  juice  of  the  Grape 
Vine,  Vitis  vinifera  (see  Vitis).  The  alcoholic  strength 
of  wine  depends  on  the  amount  of  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  contained  in  the  must;  its  flavor,  on  certain  essen¬ 
tial  oils  produced  in  the  grape  itself  when  it  has  reached 
maturity,  or  perhaps  on  some  ethers  developed  at  once 
in  the  process  of  fermentation,  or  more  slowly  as  the 
wine  ripeus  by  age.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true 
explanation  of  what  is  called  the  bouquet  of  wine,  for 
common  wines,  though  they  may  be  often  kept  for  an 
indefinite  period,  do  not  improve  by  age,  while  the 
highest  class  of  wines 
become,  within  cer- 
tainlimits,much  bet-  : 
ter  by  keeping.  The  i 
vine  grows  best  on 
exposed  hills,  on  a ; 
light,  calcareous,  and  i 
especially  on  a  vol-  ' 
canic  soil,  and  with  1 
a  south-east  aspect. 

The  nat  ure  of  the  soil  j 
is  everything  with  j 
the  wine  produced  ;  \ 
for  while  the  pro-  j 
duce  of  a  particular 
spot  may  be  of  the  WM 
highestmarketvalue,  A 
that  which  is  grown  f 
a  few  yards  from  the 
mysterious  boundary 
may  be  almost  value-  Fig.  2622.  — ancient  wine-press. 
less.  No  analysis  of 

the  soil  of  the  best  vineyards  has  given  any  clue  to  this 
remarkable  difference  in  produce.  All  that  is  known  is 
matter  of  experience,  though,  as  the  juice  of  the  grape 
always  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
solution,  which  is  deposited  as  the  wine  ripens,  it  is  clear 
that  the  soil  must  contain  potash.  The  manufacture  of 
the  wine,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  grape  harvest,  are 
matters  of  careful  and  anxious  interest  to  the  vine-grow¬ 
er.  A  bad  vineyard  will  not, of  course,  produce  good  wine, 
but  the  produce  of  the  best  vineyard  may  be  spoiled  by 
bad  management  or  unskilfulness.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  grape-juice  is,  that  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  vinification,  and  when  left  at  rest 
undergoes  a  spontaneous  fermentation,  while  the  juice  of 
all  other  fruits  require  a  leaven  of  some  sort  to  induce  the 
process  necessary  to  convert  the  juice  into  wine.  Wine,  as 
a  therapeutic  agent,  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  fer¬ 
mented  or  distilled  liquors.  Alcoholic  liquors  of  all 
kinds  are,  when  taken  to  excess,  injurious  to  the  system, 
seriously  affecting  both  the  stomach  and  the  liver ;  while 
malt  liquors,  though  seldom  affecting  either  organ,  are 
liable  to  produce  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  results 
in  gout,  a  disease  to  which  drinkers  of  large  quantities 
of  porter  are  especially  prone.  From  all  these  conse¬ 
quences  wine  is  in  a  great  measure  free.  An  account 
of  the  various  wines  will  be  found  under  their  partic¬ 
ular  names. 

Wines,  American.  The  first  production  of  wine 
from  native  grapes  in  the  U.  S.  was  in  Florida,  in  1665. 
But  no  important  attempt  to  develop  wine-making  in 
this  country  was  made  until  1828,  when  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
W.  produced  by  him  was  a  white  W.,  made  from  the 
Catawba  grape,  and  resembling  Rhine  wine.  The 
industry  was  also  soon  after  developed  in  Missouri,  this 
State,  with  Ohio,  having  an  annnal  yield  of  3,000,000 
gallons.  More  recently  the  industry  has  been  largely 
developed  in  New  York,  whose  product  in  1890  was 
2,528,250  gallons.  Hammoudsport,  N.  Y.,  is  the  center 
ot  a  large  wine-producing  region,  where  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sparkling  W.  or  champagne  are  produced.  Since 
1862  an  excellent  wine  has  been  made,  chiefly  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  at  Egg  Harbor  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  best 
being  a  red  wine,  some  of  which  resembles  Bordeaux, 
others  Burgundy.  Several  others  ot  the  Eastern  States 
produce  wine.  Native  grapes  are  used,  the  Catawba 
and  Ives  Seedling  being  favorites  in  the  North,  while 
in  the  South  the  Virginia  Seedling  and  the  Scuppernong 
grapes  are  the  favorites.  The  Scuppernong  yields  an 
amber  wine  of  musky  flavor  and  strong  bouquet.  The 
wines  of  the  E.  part  of  the  country  are  much  more  acid 
than  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  have  the  mild 
and  sweet  character  of  those  of  Spain.  California  is  far 
the  greatest  wine-producing  State  of  the  Union,  its  IF. 
being  made  from  the  European  grape,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  about  1769.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  grapes 
have  since  been  introduced,  the  result  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  several  descriptions  of  IF,  which  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  leading  European  types.  The  total 
W.  product  of  1890  was  24,306,905  gallons,  to  which 
California  contributed  14, 026, (XX)  gallons.  This  was 
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nearly  all  consumed  in  the  U.  S.,  with  5,000,000  gallons 
ot  foreign  wines. 

— Tlie  fermented  juice  of  many  sub-acid  fruits,  as  goose- 
berry-umw,  currant-wine,  Ac .  —  Spirit  of  wine  See 
Alcohol. 

Wine'- bag-.  Wine'-skin,  n.  A  bag  made  of  skin 
for  containing  wine. 

Wine'-bibber,  n.  One  who  drinks  copiously  of  wine. 

Wine'- biscuit,  ( bls'kit ,)  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit 
intended  to  be  served  with  wine. 

Wine'-cooler,  n.  A  vessel  of  porous  earthenware  for 
the  cooling  of  wine  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  surrounds  the  bottle  or  decanter;  also,  a  stand 
for  wine-bottles  containing  ice. 

M  ine'-Grower,  n.  The  cultivator  of  a  vineyard  who 
also  makes  wine. 

Wine'-Press,  n.  An  apparatus  for  pressing  grapes. 

Wilie'-Stone,  n.  Same  as  Apqal. 

Wine'-whey,  (hied,)  n.  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk,  and 
water. 

Wiues'burg,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co. 

Will'field,  in  Kan.  a  post-vill.  aim  tvvp.,  cap.  of  Cowley 
co.;  in  III.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  l)u  Cage  co. ;  in  Ind.,  a 
p.-twp.  of  Lake  co. ;  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Henry  co. ; 
in  N.  Y.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Herkimer  co. ;  in  Pa.,  a, 
twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  in  W.  V.,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  a  p.- 
vill.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co. ;  in  TFis.,  a  twp.  of  Sauk  co. 

Wing,  n.  [Swed.  vinga;  YV.  giving, a  wriggling  motion.] 
Tlie  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  puts  itself  in  a  quick  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion  through  the  air,  or  which  occasion¬ 
ally  assists  it  in  runniug  only.  See  Bird.  —  The  limb  of 
an  insect  used  for  the  purpose  of  flight.  See  Insect.  — 
—  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing;  as,  to  take  wing. — 
Means  of  flying,  or  of  rapid  motion  or  acceleration ;  mo¬ 
tive  of,  or  incitement  to,  flight;  as,  “  Then  fiery  expedi¬ 
tion  be  my  wing .”  {Shaks.)  — That  which  is  put  in  wing¬ 
like  motion  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan  for  win¬ 
nowing  grain,  the  vane  orsail  of  a  wind-mill,  Ac.  —  An 
ornament  worn  on  the  shoulder;  —  a  small  imitation  of 
epaulet  or  shoulder-knot.  ( Simmonds .) —  Any  side-piece 
or  side-shoot. 

— pi.  {Mil.)  The  flank  sections  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops,  as  distinguished  from  the  centre.  Bach  regiment 
is  also  divided  into  two  portions,  called  respectively  the 
right  and  left  wing. 

’—pi.  (j Xaut.)  Passages  aloug  the  sides  of  a  ship  betw'een 
the  fore  and  aft  cock-pits,  to  allow  the  carpenters  to  gain 
access  to  any  leaks. — In  a  fleet,  the  extremities  thereof, - 
when  the  ships  are  drawn  up  in  line,  or  when  forming 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 

( Bot ■)  See  Ala. 

[Arch.)  A  side-building,  branching  from,  and  of  less 
dimensions  than,  the  main  edifice;  as,  one  of  the  wings 
of  a  palatial  mansion. 

(Hort.)  A  branch  or  shoot  growing  up  by  the  side  of 
another. 

( Fortif .)  The  longer  side  of  crown-works,  Ac.,  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  connection  with  the  main  work. 

On  the  wing,  flying ;  as,  to  kill  a  bird  on  the  wing.  — 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  ve¬ 
locity. —  Under  the  wing  or  wings  of,  under  the  care, 
protection,  guardianship,  or  chaperonage  of;  as,  unmar¬ 
ried  daughters  under  the  maternal  wing. —  Wing-and- 
wing.  {Nuut.)  The  situation  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel 
when  she  is  sailing  dead  before  the  wind,  with  her  fore¬ 
sail  hauled  over  to  one  side,  and  her  mainsail  on  the 
other. — Dana. 

—v.  a.  To  furnish  with  wings  or  wing-like  processes;  to 
enable  to  fly,  or  to  move  with  rapidity. — To  supply 
with  wings  or  side-bodies;  as,  a  winged  army.  —  To 
transport  by  flight;  as,  to  wing  a  shaft  or  shot.  —  To 
exert  the  power  of  flying;  to  move  or  pass  with  celerity 
through ;  as,  a  sea-gull  wings  its  way  o’er  the  waters. — 
To  wound,  maim,  or  disable  in  the  wing  or  side-bodies  ; 
as,  to  wing  a  bird;  a  duellist  wings  his  adversary. 

Wing'-ease,  n.  ( Zool .)  Same  as  Elytron,  q.  v. 

Winged,  ( wingd ,)  p.  a.  Having  wings  or  wing-like 
expansions;  as,  a  winged  creature. —  Soaring  with 
wings,  or  as  if  with  wings; — hence,  lofty;  sublime; 
elevated ;  as,  winged  enthusiasm. — Swift ;  rapid ;  speedy ; 
as,  winged  thoughts;  winged  haste.  {Shaks.) —  Fanned 
or  agitated  with  wings;  alive  with  birds;  as,  the  tombed 
air.  (Milton.) — Wounded  or  disabled  in  the  wing;  as, 
a  pheasant  winged  by  a  shot. 

{Bot.)  Same  as  Alate,  q.  v. 

(Her.)  Represented  with  wings,  or  displaying  wings 
different  in  color  from  the  body. 

'Wing',-l'ooted,  a.  Having  wings  attached  to  the  feet, 
as  Mercury; — hence,  fleet;  swift;  rapid  in  motion. 

Wingless,  a.  Without  wings  ;  —  hence,  not  able  to 
ascend  or  fly. 

'Wing'let,  n.  A  small  wing. 

Wing'-shell,  n.  Same  as  wing-case.  See  Elytron. 

Wing'-stroke,  n.  The  stroke  or  flap  of  a  wing. 

Wing'- transom,  n.  {Naut.)  The  uppermost  tran¬ 
som  of  the  stern-frame. 

Wing'ville,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Grant 
county. 

Wing'y,  a.  Possessing  wings ;  lienee,  swift ;  rapid. 

Win'taall,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Bennington 
co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Wink,  {wingk,)  v.a.  [A.S.  wincian .]  To  shut  and  open 
the  eyelids  alternately  and  rapidly;  to  blink;  as,  eyes 
winking  at  the  sun.  —  Toshut  and  open  the  eyelids  with 
a  quick  motion ;  as,  “  they  are  not  blind,  but  they  i oink.” 
( TUlotson.)  —  To  give  a  hint,  signal,  or  significant  inti¬ 
mation,  by  a  quick  opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelids. — 
To  overlook,  as  something  not  perfectly  satisfactory  or 
agreeable ;  to  seem  not  to  see  or  take  notice  ol ;  to  con¬ 
nive  at;  to  tolerate;  —  usually  before  at ;  as,  men’s 
frailties  must  sometimes  be  winked  at. 


—  To  flicker  and  burn  dim  ;  as,  a  winking  flame. 

— n.  Act  of  shutting  and  opening  the  eyelids  with  quick¬ 
ness;  as,  I  scarcely  slept  a  wink  last  night.  —  A  hint 
given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a  significant  cast ;  as,  to 
tip  one  the  wink;  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse  is  as  good  as 
a  nod. 

Wink  'er,  n.  One  who  winks  or  blinks.  —  A  blinker; 
a  horse's  blinder;  as,  a  pair  of  winkers. 

Wink'ing'ly,  a  do.  In  a  winking  manner. 

Win'kle,  n.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  Periwinkle,  q  v. 

Wink'le-haw k,  Wink'le-kole,  n.  A  rectangu¬ 
lar  rent  made  in  cloth.  (Local,  U.  8  ) 

Winn,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  central  parish  ;  area,  980  sq 
m.  Divers.  Had  and  Dugdemoua  rivers,  and  Saline 
Creek.  Cap.  Winfield. 

Winn,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Winneba'go.  in  Illinois,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  area,  552  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Bock,  Pekatonica,  and 
Kishwaukee.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Rockford.  Pop.  (1897)  415,890.  — A  post- village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  above  co.,  7  m.  YV.  of  Rockford. 

M  innebago.  in  Iou-a,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  area,  408  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mankato  river,  and  Lime 
creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Forest 
City.  Pop.' (1895)  10,707. 

Winnebago,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Faribault  co.,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

— A  township  of  Houston  co. 

Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin,  a  large  lake  occupied 
within  the  cos.  of  W  iuuebago,  Calumet,  and  Fond-du- 
Lac,  28  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  11  in.  wide,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  navigation  ;  area,  212  sq.  m.  On  the 
E.  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  15  m.  long,  and  hundreds  of  feet 
deep  below  the  surface,  which  resembles  a  wall  made  by 
hand.  The  Fox  River  connects  it  with  Green  Bay.  —  A 
N.E.  central  co.,  bordering  on  the  above  lake;  area,  430 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Fox  and  Wolf.  Surface,  undulating;  sail, 
fertile.  Cap.  Oshkosh. — A  township  of  the  above  coun¬ 
ty. 

YVinneba'goes,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  who 
lived  around  Lake  Winnebago  in  1639,  and  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  against  the  English  in  1762.  They 
were  also  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1831.  In 
1848,  under  a  treaty  with  the  government,  they  removed 
on  the  S.E.  of  Otter  Tail  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  where  a 
distribution  of  laud  was  made  to  them  iu  1859.  They 
numbered  then  2,531  souls  in  431  families. 

Wiiinecon'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Winnebago  co  ,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

Wiu'lier,  /».  [From  win.J  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wins  or  gains  by  success  iu  competition  or  contest. 

Win'iieshiek,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.E:  co.,  bordering  on 
M  innesota ;  area,  696  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Upper  Iowa,  and 
the  North  Fork  of  Turkey  river.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Decorah.  Pop.  (1895)  22,748. 

Win'iiicut  Stiver,  in  New  Hampshire,  flows  into 
the  Piscataquis  River  from  Rockingham  co. 

Wiii'niug,  p.  a.  Adapted  to  secure  favor;  attaching; 
charming ;  ingratiating ;  as,  a  person  of  winning  manners. 

Win'nings,  n.  pi.  The  sum  or  sums  won  or  gained  by 
success  iu  acontestorcompetition  ; — opposed  to  losings  ; 
as,  to  count  one’s  winnings. 

Win  ningly,  adv.  In  a  winning  or  successful  manner. 

Wiii'ning-post,  n.  The  post  which  forms  the  goal  iu 
a  horse-race ;  as,  to  be  first  to  reach  the  winning-post. 

Win'nipeg:,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  between  Lat. 
50°  and  54°  N.,  Lon.  96°  and  99°  YV.,  240  m.  long,  and  55 
wide.  It  receives  the  Assiuiboin,  Red,  Wiunipeg,  and 
Saskatchewan  rivers,  and  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  YVinnipegoos  lakes,  and  discharges  its  sur¬ 
plus  waters  by  the  Nelson  River  into  Hudson  Bay.  —  A 
river  which  flows  into  the  above  lake,  after  a  N.W.  course 
of  250  m. — A  town  and  dist.  of  the  prov.  of.  Manitoba,  q.v. 

Wiii'nipegoos,  or  YVinnipigoose,  a  lake  of  British  N. 
America,  50  m.  Y\\  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  125  m.  long,  and 
25  in  average  breadth. 

YViniiipiseogec,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  lake  of  Bel¬ 
knap  and  Carroll  cos.,  23  ui.  long,  and  10  m.  in  its  great¬ 
est  breadth.  It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  and  its 
surroundings  are  very  picturesque.  Its  waters,  which 
are  pure  and  deep,  are  about  472  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
its  surplus  waters  are  discharged  through  two  smaller 
lakes  into  the  YVinnipiseogee  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Merrimack.  —  A  river  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
above  lake,  and  flowing  S.W.,  joins  the  Merrimack  be¬ 
tween  Belknap  and  Merrimack  cos. 

Winns'boruugti,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Franklin  parish,  200  m.  N.YY\  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Winn«'borougn.  in  South  Carolina,  a  city,  cap.  of 
Fairfield  co.,  38  in.  N.  of  Columbia  Pop.  (1897)  1,950. 

Wiiinow,  (i vin'no,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  winnowed, 
(win'nod.)  [A.S.  winnian,  to  blow  away.]  To  separate 
and  blow  off  the  chaff  from,  as  from  grain,  by  means  of  a 
current  of  wind.  —  Hence,  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  sepa¬ 
rating  falsehood  from  truth  ;  to  examine  ;  to  dissect  and 
place  apart,  as  the  bad  from  the  good  ;  as,  to  winnow  a 
polemical  disquisition. —  To  fan  ;  to  flap  or  beat,  as  with 
wings. 

— v.  n.  To  separate  chaff  from  grain. 

YVin'nower,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  winnows;  — 
specifically,  a  machine  employed  iu  winnowing  grain. 

Wiii'nowiiig,  n.  Act  of  oue  who,  or  that  which,  win¬ 
nows  or  sifts. 

{Mining.)  Same  as  YVinch,  q.  v. 

Winona,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  YVis- 
consin  ;  area,  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Minneska, 
and  YYhitewater.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Pop.  (1895)  37.134. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  105  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Paul ;  Lat.  44°  4'  N.,  Lon. 
91°  -O'  YV.  Pop.  (1895)  20,649. 


YV  ins  lon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Stephenson  co.,  135  m.  YV.N.YV.  of  Chicago. 

Winslow,  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co.,  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Winslow,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Camden  co.,  46  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Winslow,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Winsome,  ( win'sum ,)  a.  [A.  S.  wynsum,  wunsum.] 
Blithe  ;  joyous  ;  light-hearted  ;  gay  ;  debomiair  ;  as,  a 
winsome  young  lass. 

Win'sor  and  Brown's  Mills,  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
manufacturing  village  of  Providence  co.,  20  m.  N.YV.  of 
Providence. 

Win'sted.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough  of  Litchfield 
co.,  62  m.  N.E.  of  Bridgeport. 

Winsted,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McLeod  co.,  about  50  m.  YV’.  of  St.  Paul. 

Win'ston,  in  Alabama,  a  N.Y\r.  co. ;  area,  630  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Double  Springs.  Pop.  (1897)  7,120. 

Winston,  in  North  Carolina,  a  citv.  cup.  of  Forsyth  co., 
120  m.  N.YV.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  10,500. 

YVi nston.  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  640 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Pearl  river.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  fertile.  Products.  Corn,  cotton,  Ac.  Cap.  Louisville. 
Pop.  (1890)  12,089. 

Win'ter,  n.  [A.  S.,  0.  Fris.,  Dan.,  Swed.,  Belg.,  Du.,  and 
Ger.  winter  ;  Goth,  vintrus.)  The  cold,  wiudy,  or  stormy 
season  of  the  year;  one  ot  the  four  seasons  into  which 
the  year  is  divided,  commonly  understood  to  begin  with 
the  shortest  day  (Dec.  21),  and  to  end  when  the  sun  re¬ 
turns  to  the  vernal  solstice  (about  Mar.  21).  —  A  year; 
as,  lie  has  seen  many  winters ;  —  used  principally  in 
poetry. —  Winter-solstice.  (Astron.)  See  Solstice. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  the  winter  ;  as,  to  winter  in  Florida. 

— v.  a.  To  house,  feed,  or  manage  during  the  winter ;  as, 
to  winter  young  farm-stock. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  winter. 

Win'ter-apple,  n.  An  apple  that  does  not  become  ripe 
till  winter;  or,  one  that  keeps  well  through  the  winter. 

Win'ter-berry,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Prinos. 

Win'ter-bloom,  n.  {Bot.)  The  YVitcb-hazel.  See 
IIamamelidacee. 

W'in'ler-cherry,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Physalis. 

Win'ter-cress,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Barbarea. 

Win'ter-crop,  n.  (Agiic.)  A  crop  which  bears  the 
winter  season,  or  which  may  supply  fodder  during  the 
winter. 

Win'ter-fallow,  n.  {Agric.)  Ground  lying  fallow 
during  the  winter. 

Win'ter-green,  n.  {Bot.)  SeeGAULTHERiA,and  Pyro- 
LACEE. 

Wiirter-grouml.  v.  a.  To  cover  over,  for  protection 
or  shelter,  during  the  winter  season ;  as,  to  winter- 
ground  potatoes. 

W*n'ter-kiII,  v.  a.  To  kill  by  exposure  to  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  winter. 

Win'tering.  n.  Act  of  passing  the  winter;  as,  they 
are  wintering  in  Italy. — Act  of  keeping,  feeding,  or  pre¬ 
serving  during  tlie  winter,  as  live-stock  on  farms. 

Win'terly,  a.  Wintry;  resembling,  or  adapted  for, 
winter. 

Wln'ter-pear,  {-par,)  n.  A  kind  of  pear  adapted  for 
winter-keeping,  or  one  that  becomes  ripe  in  winter. 

Win'terport,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Waldo  co.,  11  tn.  S.  of  Bangor. 

Wiii'ter-proiul,  a.  Having  too  forward  a  growth 
for  winter,  as  grain. 

Wiii'ter-qnarters,  {-kwar-lerz,)  n.  pi.  The  quar¬ 
ters  or  cantonments  of  an  army  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son;  also,  a  winter  residence  or  station  ;  as,  the  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters. 

Will  terset,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madison 
co.,  30  ni.  S.YV.  of  Des  Moines. 

Win'terswik,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Prussian 
frontier,  38  m.  from  Arnheim;  pop.  7,162. 

Win'tertliur,  an  industrious  and  beautiful  small 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich,  23  in.  from  Con¬ 
stance.  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics,  yarn,  Ac.  Pop.  6,214. 

Win'ter-wheat,  n.  (Agric.)  YVheat  which,  sowed 
in  autumn,  ripens  in  the  following  summer. 

Win'tery,  Win'try,  a.  [A.S.  wint.rig.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  winter ;  winterly ;  suitable  to  winter;  brumal; 
cold  tempestuous  ;  liyemal :  as.  wintry  weather. 

Win'throp,  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  co.,  10  m.  YV.S.YV.  of  Augusta. 

Wiutlirop,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co. 

Will'ton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hert¬ 
ford  co..  115  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Wint'zenlieini,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  3  m. 
from  Colmar.  Manuf.  Cottons  and  woollens.  Pup.  4,360. 

Wiil'y,  a.  Possessing  the  taste  or  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  of  wine ;  as,  a  winy  flavor. 

Wiil'yaw  Bay,  of  S.  Carolina,  an  estuary  14  m.  long, 
and  2  m.  wide  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pedee, 
Black,  and  YVaccamaw  rivers  near  Georgetown,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  about  Lat.  33°  10'  N. 

Winze,  n.  {Mining.)  A  sinking  in  a  lode  communicating 
with  one  level,  for  proving  the  lode  or  ventilating  the 
drivings. 

Wio'ta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  ce.,  37  in.  E.N.E.  of  Galena. 

Wipe,  it.  a.  [A.  S.  wipian,  to  cleanse.]  To  clean  by 
mulling;  to  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  as, 
to  wipe,  one’s  hands  with  a  towel.  —  To  remove  by  rub¬ 
bing;  to  dash  away  or  strike  off  gently  ;  as,  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  —  To  efface  ;  to  obliterate ;  to 
remove  by  tersion  ;  —  generally  with  away,  off,  or  out; 
as,  to  wipe  nut  a  stain  ;  to  wipe  off  an  old  score.  —  To 
cleanse  from  evil  practices  or  abuses;  to  overturn  and 
destroy  what  is  foul  or  obnoxious. 
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Wipe,  n.  Act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  i 
cleaning. — A  sharp  blow,  hit,  smack,  or  stroke;  as,  to  deal 
one  a  wipe  across  the  face.  —  A  cutting  retort ;  a  biting 
sarcasm  ;  a  scathing  rebuff  or  rebuke  ;  an  acrimonious 
gibe ;  as,  better  the  blow  of  his  fist,  than  the  dry  wipe 
of  his  tongue. — A  slang  term  for  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

Wipe,  n.  [  Dan.  vibe,  the  lapwing.]  ( Zoiil .)  The  Pewit. 
See  Lapwing. 

Wip  'er,  n.  One  who  wipes.  —  That  which  serves  to 
wipe,  as  a  towel,  cloth,  or  rag. 

(Macli.)  In  oil-mills,  powder-mills,  fulling-mills,  &c., 
a  piece  projecting  generally  from  an  horizontal  axle,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  stampers,  pounders,  or  heavy  pis¬ 
tons,  in  vertical  directions,  and  then  leaving  them  to 
fall  by  their  own  weight.  The  principal  object  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  wipers  is  to  give  them 
such  a  form  that  the  weight  shall  be  raised  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  slow  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  velocity, 
like  that  of  gravity ;  and  to  this  end  the  outline  of  the 
wiper  should  be  a  parabola. 

Wire,  n.  [Swed.  and  Ice!,  rir.j  A  metallic  thread,  as 
of  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold:  any  substance  of  metal 
drawn  to  an  even  thread,  or  slender  cylindrical  rod  ;  as, 
brass  wire. 

■ — v.  a.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  apply  a  wire  to ;  as,  to  wire 
the  corked  neck  of  a  bottle  of  champagne. — To  fix  or 
put  a  wire  on  :  as,  to  wire  shells. — To  insnare  by  means 
of  a  contrivance  formed  of  wire;  as,  to  wire  rabbits. 

Wire'-britij^e,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  on  wire  cables. 

Wi  re'-cloth,  n.  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  woven  me¬ 
tallic  wire,  used  for  straining  liquors,  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  window-blinds,  Ac. 

Wire'-draw,  v.  a.  (imp.  wire-drew  ;  pp.  wiredrawn.) 
To  draw  a  piece  of  metal  into  wire  by  passing  through 
a  hole  in  a  plate  or  disc  of  steel.  See  Wire-drawing. — 
Hence,  to  draw  by  finesse  or  forcible  means;  also,  to 
spin  out  into  considerable  length;  to  attenuate;  as,  a 
wire-drawn  argument. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-engines,  to  draw  off,  as  steam, 
through  narrow  passages,  thus  causing  wastage  of  some 
of  its  mechanical  forces. 

W'ire'-drawer,  n.  One  who  draws  metal  into  wire; 
also,  one  who  unduly  spins  out  the  substance  of  a  speech 
or  writing. 

Wire '-drawing;,  n.  The  artof  extending  the  ductile 
metals  into  wire.  The  operation  is  performed  by  cast¬ 
ing  or  hammering  the  metal  into  a  bar,  which  is  then 
successively  drawn  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each 
being  smailer  than  the  other,  until  the  requisite  fine¬ 
ness  is  attained.  The  holes  through  which  extremely 
fine  wires  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver  are  occasionally 
drawn,  are  sometimes  made  in  a  diamond  or  ruby. 

Wi  re'-etlge,  (-ej,)  n.  The  thin,  wire-like  metallic 
tjiread  occasionally  formed  on  the  edge  of  a  cutting 
tool  by  the  stone  in  sharpening  it. 

Wire'-gauze,  n.  A  finely  interwoven  texture  of  wire, 
resembling  gauze,  and  generally  used  for  making  lower 
window-blinds. 

W’ire'-tfrass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Elecsine. 

Wire'-heel,  n.  (Far.)  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses 
and  other  beasts. 

Wire'-iron.  (-i'urn,)  n.  Rod-iron  used  for  drawing 
out  into  wire. 

W'ire'-netting’,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  Wire-gauze,  q.v. 

AVire'-puller,  n.  One  who  pulls  the  wires  to  work  a 
puppet ;  hence,  an  intriguer  ;  one  rvho  acts  or  manages 
by  artfulness  and  secrecy  ;  a  lobbyist  in  political  affairs. 

Wire'-pnl  I  ing\  n.  Act  of  pulling  the  wires,  as  of  a  pup¬ 
pet  ;  hence,  intrigue ;  crafty  influence  exercised  in  secret. 

Wire-rope,  n.  Iron  wire  twisted  into  ropes  for  cord¬ 
age,  Ac. 

W'ire'tow'ii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ocean  co., 
51  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Wire'-worlier,  n.  A  maker  of  articles  composed 
of  wire. 

Wire-worm,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  Galley-worm.  See  Julidje. 

"Wir'iness,  n.  State  of  being  wiry  or  sinewy. 

W  irk  s' worth.  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire,  13  m. 
from  Derby.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  hats,  or  hosiery. 
Pop  8,466. 

Wirt,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co., 
82  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

WTirt,  in  West  Virginia,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  290  sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Little  Kanawha  and  Hughes;  also  Reedy  and  Spring, 
creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Elizabeth. 
Pop.  (1897)  10,250. 

Wirt  Court-House,  now  Elizabeth,  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Wirt  co.,  24  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Parkersburg. 

Wiry,  ( wir'y ,)  a.  Made  of  wire  ;  drawn  out  like  wire. 
Hence,  tough  ;  sinewy  ;  vigorous ;  capable  of  enduring 
much  ;  as,  a  man  of  wiry  frame. 

Wis,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  wist.)  [A.  S.  wisian,  to  in¬ 
struct.]  To  know;  to  comprehend;  to  be  aware;  as, 
wist  you  not  that  this  cannot  be? — To  imagine;  to  deem ; 
to  think;  to  suppose;  —  seldom  used  except  in  poetry. 

Wis'beach,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  on  the  New,  8  m.  from  Masch. 
Manuf.  Rope,  twine,  and  iron  goods.  Pop.  9,276. 

Wis'by,  a  seaport  of  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland, 
cap.  of  the  island,  130  m.  S.  of  Stockholm.  During  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  Pop.  6,043. 

Wiscas'sett,  in  Maine,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry,  and 
cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  on  Sheepscott  River,  50  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Portland. 

Wiscon'siu.  a  N.  Stale  of  the  American  Cnion, situated 
between  42°  27"  and  47°  N.  Lat.,  and  86°  53'  and  92°  53' 
W.  Lon.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior  and  the 
State  of  Michigan,  W.  by  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi- 
gah,S.  by  Illinois,  S.W.  by  Iowa,  and  W.  by  Minnesota. 


Average  length  about  260  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  215  m. 
— Area.  Exclusive  of  water  surface,  54,450  sq.  m.,  or 
34,848,000  acres.— Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  W.,  nowhere 
rising  into  mountains  or  lofiy  ranges  of  hills,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  vast  undulating  plain,  in  some  places 
broken  and  picturesque,  and  in  others  level.  The  whole 
State  lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  600  to  1,800  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  divides  between  the  different  streams 
generally  attain  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  valleys  ; 
and  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  marsh  are  frequently  drained 
in  opposite  directions,  reaching  the  ocean  by  widely  di¬ 
vergent  courses,  and  at  very  different  points.  The 
highest  elevation  of  surface  occurs  in  the  N.  section  of 
the  State,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Montreal  River, 
where  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1,800  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  gradually  declining  in  its  W.  expansion  to 
1,100  ft. ;  at  the  W.  line  of  the  State  this  elevation  form¬ 
ing  the  divide  between  the  waters  flowinginto  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  those  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  streams  S.  of  this  divide  flow  S ,  S.E.,  and  S.W. 
There  are  other  local  elevations  or  mounds,  as  they  are 
called,  —  among 
them  the  Blue 
Mounds  in  Iowa 
and  Dane  cos., 

1,729  ft.  above  the 
sea;  the  Platte 
Mounds  1,281  ft., 
and  the  Sinsin- 
cisco  Mound  1,169 
ft.,  in  Grant  co. 

The  calcareous 
cliffs  along  the 
E.  shore  of  Green 
Bay  and  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  ex¬ 
tend  S.  through 
Dodge  co.,  and 
form,  in  many 
places,  bold  es¬ 
carpments,  some 
of  the  higher  points  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,400  ft. 
above  sea-level.  A  series  of  still  more  prominent  bluffs 
range  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  forming 
some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  country.  In  the  W.  part,  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  St.  Croix,  Black,  and  Chippewa,  and,  with  the  Wis¬ 
consin  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  have  their  embou¬ 
chures  in  the  Mississippi.  In  the  S.,  Rock  river,  rising  in 
Lake  Horicon,  flows  in  the  Illinois  line,  and,  entering 
that  State,  also  flows  into  the  Mississippi.  Fox  and 
Wolf  rivers  in  the  interior,  flow  S.  and  N.  respectively; 
while  the  Menomonee,  constituting  100  m.  of  the  east¬ 
ern  border,  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay.  The 
other  noticeable  streams  are  the  St.  Louis,  Bois  Brnl6, 
Bad,  and  Montreal,  all  emptying  into  Lake  Superior; 
the  Pislitego,  Oconto,  and  Pensaukee,  flowing  into  Green 
Bay;  and  the  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee, 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  streams  falling  into  Lake 
Superior  have  the  most  rapid  descent,  the  beds  of  those 
tributary  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river 
having  more  gradual  and  uniform  slopes.  Rapids  occur 
in  most  of  the  streams,  affording  immense  supplies  of 
water-power.  The  heads  of  different  rivers  are  often 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  those  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  approaching  so  near  that  they  have 
been  connected  by  a  short  canal  at  Portage  City,  through 
which  vessels  may  pass  at  high  water,  thus  uniting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin,  Chip¬ 
pewa,  Wolf,  and  Black  rivers,  are  navigable  for  steamers. 
Lake  Winnebago,  S.E.  of  Green  Bay,  is  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  State,  being  28  m.  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  212  sq.  m. ;  it  is  daily  navi¬ 
gated  between  Fond-du-Lac  and  Menasha,  situated  re¬ 
spectively  on  its  N.  ami  S.  extremities.  The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pe- 
wangan,  Pewaukee,  Horicon,  the  Four  Lakes,  and  Kas- 
koneong.  The  whole  surface  is,  in  fact,  studded  with 
beautiful  small  lakes,  more  particularly  in  the  region 
of  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Meteor.  The 
climate  is  conducive  to  good  health  and  longevity.  The 
winters  are  cold,  but  generally  uniform;  the  springs 
are  sometimes  backward,  the  summers  short  and  very 
warm,  the  autumns  mild  and  pleasant.  Mean  annual 
temp,  of  the  winter  20°,  spring  and  autumn  47°,  and 
summer  72°.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  W.,  in  summer  S.E.,  and  in  spring 
N.E.  Snow  falls  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State  before  the 
ground  is  frozen,  protecting  the  roots  of  plants  from 
wintery  frosts,  and  accelerating  vegetable  growth  in  the 
spring ;  while  in  the  S.  part,  some  winters  pass  almost 
entirely  without  any  snow-fall;  and,  in  other  seasons, 
snow  falls  to  the  depth  o£  from  12  to  18  inches,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  surface,  and  remaining  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  Average  annual  rain-fall,  31  inches. — 
Geology,  Minerals,  etc.  The  geology  of  Wisconsin  is 
comparatively  simple,  the  series  of  rocks  extending  only 
from  the  trappean  or  primary  system,  to  the  Devonian. 
Its  whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  plumbiferous 
regions  in  the  S.W. ,  and  the  country  lying  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  the 
glacial,  or  drift  period,  consisting  of  disintegrated  frag¬ 
ments  of  almost  every  geological  formation.  All  the 
geological  formations  are  older  than  the  coal  measures, 
and  hence  no  coal  deposits  are  found  in  the  State.  The 
trappean  series,  and  the  metamorphic  rocks,  prevail 
over  nearly  8,000,000  acres  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State, 
and  contain  vast  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  ore.  At 
Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Wisconsin,  are  found  extensive 
beds  ot  Kaolin  or  China  clay.  The  Potsdam  sandstone 
prevails  in  the  N.W.,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  S.  of  the 


azoic  system,  stretching  across  the  State  from  the 
Menomonee  to  the  St.  Croix,  in  a  belt  from  10  to  60 
miles  wide,  its  greatest  breadth  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  It  contains 
extensive  calcareous  deposits,  embracing  fossil  remains 
of  animals  of  the  primordial  fauna  of  great  geological 
interest.  Mineral  wealth,  consists  as  follows : — Lead, 
ztnc,  iron  and  copper;  brick-clay,  kaolin,  cement  rock, 
limestone  for  burning  into  quicklime,  limestone  for 
flux,  glass  sand,  peat  and  building  stone.  In  IK,  lead 
and  zinc  are  found  together;  the  former  has  been 
utilized,  since  1826,  the  latter  since  1860.  The  counties 
of  Lafayette,  Iowa  and  Grant — the  southwestern  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State — are  known  as  the  “  Lead  Region.” 
The  lead  ore  is  that  known  as  galena,  and  has  yielded 
largely,  as  many  as  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  metal  having  been  raised  from  single  crevices.  The 
production  of  zinc  and  lead  has  declined,  but  that  of 
iron  has  increased.  With  but  a  small  yield  in  1880,  W. 
produced  948,965  tons  in  1890,  ranking  5th  among  the 
iron-yielding  states.  The  most  extensive  iron  deposits 
occur  in  the  Huronian  formation  in  the  Menominee 
region  and  along  the  Montreal  river.  There  is  a  large 
supply  of  building  stone,  the  granite  and  reddish-brown 
sandstone  being  most  valued,  while  limestone  is  largely 
quarried. — Agric.  The  chief  interest  of  the  State  is 
agriculture,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
engaged,  the  farms  being  largely  devoted  to  cereal 
production,  though  stock-raising  and  dairy-farming 
have  become  important.  The  surface  devoted  to  farm¬ 
ing  is  in  great  part  gently  undulating  in  character, 
consisting  largely  of  prairies  alternating  with  oak 
openings.  Wheat,  formerly  the  main  dependence  of 
the  farmer,  has  lost  much  of  its  prominence  in  favor  of 
other  crops.  In  1895,  the  yield  of  the  leading  cereals 
was  as  follows :  wheat,  8,616,218 ;  Indian  coi  n,  33,093,497; 
oats,  63,020,269  bushels.  In  1885,  the  wheat  crop  was 
21,000,000  bushels.  The  tobacco  crop,  to  which  nearly 
30,000  acres  were  devoted  in  1885,  had  fallen  off  to  about 
19,000  acres  in  1895.  On  the  other  hand  the  product  of 
butter  and  cheese  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  number  of 
animals  kept  has  steadily  grown.  In  1890,  there  were 
146,409  farms,  embracing  16,787,988  acres,  of  which 
9,793,931  acres  w  ere  improved.  These  were  valued  at 
$477,524,507.  their  live  stock  at  $63,784,377,  and  their 
product  at  $70,990.(45.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  State  was  $577,066,262. — 
Lumbering.  The  lumbering  interests  of  IK.  are  rendered 
especially  important  by  its  proximity  to  the  prairie 
States,  with  their  deficiency  of  timber.  In  1886,  the 
total  forest  area  of  the  State  was  17,000.000  acres,  or 
nearly  half  the  w  hole  area.  This  has  since  been  reduced 
by  active  lumbering  and  by  forest  fires,  which  have  de¬ 
stroyed  much  valuable  timber,  but  the  annual  product 
is  still  large,  IK.  ranking  third  among  the  States  in 
lumber  yield.  The  increase  of  railroads  has  opened  up 
the  northern  forests  generally,  and  offered  easy  chan 
nel8  for  marketing  their  valuable  product.  —  Manuf. 
The  State  has  an  abundance  of  water-power,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Fox,  Wisconsin,  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and 
its  manufacturing  interests,  especially  in  wood  products, 
are  considerably  developed.  In  1890,  the  products  were 
valued  at  $248,546,164,  IK.  ranking  9th  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  among  the  States.  The  articles  of  manufacture 
included  lumber,  shingles  and  laths,  w  agons,  carriages 
and  sleighs,  and  various  other  w  ood  products.  In  addi¬ 
tion  may  be  named  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  pig 
and  manufactured  iron,  leather,  paper,  woollen  and  cot 
ton  goods.  There  is  a  large  meat  product,  w'hile  beer 
is  manufactured  in  great  quantity,  Milwaukee  being 
the  center  of  its  production. — Fisheries.  Lak  es  Michigan 
and  Superior  offer  extensive  fisheries  of  lake-trout  and 
white-fish,  while  the  inland  lakes  and  streams  abound 
in  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  brook  trout,  Ac. — Pol.  IHv.  The 
State  is  divided  into  70  counties,  as  follows: 


Adams, 

Eau  Claire, 

Manitowoc, 

Sauk, 

Ashland, 

Florence, 

Marathon, 

Sawyer, 

Barron, 

Fond-du-Lac, 

Marinette, 

Shawano, 

Bayfield, 

Forest, 

Marquette, 

Sheboygan, 

Brown, 

Grant, 

Milwaukee, 

St.  Croix, 

Buffalo, 

Green, 

Monroe, 

Taylor, 

Burnett, 

Green  Lake, 

Oconto, 

Trempealeau, 

Calumet, 

Iowa, 

Oneida, 

Vernon, 

Chippewa, 

Iron, 

Outagamie, 

Vilas, 

Clark, 

Jackson, 

Ozaukee, 

Walworth, 

Columbia, 

Jefferson, 

Pepin, 

Washburn, 

Crawford, 

Juneau, 

Pierce, 

Washington, 

Dane, 

Kenosha, 

Polk, 

Waukesha, 

Dodge, 

Kewaunee, 

La  Crosse, 

Portage, 

Waupaca, 

Door, 

Price, 

Waushara, 

Douglas, 

La  Fayette, 

Racine, 

Winnebago, 

Dunn, 

Langlade, 

Lincoln, 

Richland, 

Rock, 

Wood. 

Cities  and  Founts.  Madison  (State  cap.),  Milwaukee, 
La  Crosse,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Fond-du-Lac,  Oshkosh, 
Janesville,  Beloit,  Green  Bay,  Ashland,  Eau  Claire, 
Watertown,  Portage  City,  Superior,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Manitowoc,  Grand  Rapids,  Appleton,  Sheboygan,  are 
the  principal  centres  of  population  and  industry.— 
Govt.  The  constitution  formed  and  ratified  in  1848,  as 
amended  several  times,  is  still  in  force.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  whose  members  are  elected  bien¬ 
nially,  and  an  Assembly  whose  members  are  elected 
every  year.  The  governor  and  other  Slate  officers  are 
elected  for  two  years.  The  judiciary  comprises  a 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associates:  circuit  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices 
of  the  peace;  all  judicial  officers  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  franchise  may  be  exercised  by  all  males 
who  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year 
next  before  the  election,  who  are  citizens  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  or  foreigners  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  or  persons  of  Indian  blood,  once  de- 
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Land  area, 

54,450  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

1,590  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,937,915 

Male  ....  1,003,141 
Female  ...934,774 
Native  ..1,414,038 
Foreign  ..533,877 
Scandinavian 
106,900 
German  268,469 
Other  Coun¬ 
tries..  148,508 
White... 1,931, 512 

Colored . 2,450 

Indian . 3,953 


COUNTIES. 


Adams _ 

.G 

8 

Ashland.... 

.E 

3 

Barron . 

O 

5 

Bayfield _ 

1> 

3 

Brown _ 

K 

7 

Buffalo . 

O 

7 

Burnett _ 

15 

4 

<  aluinet _ 

.1 

7 

Chippewa.. 

.D 

5 

Clark . . 

E 

6 

Columbia.. 

H 

9 

Crawford  . . 

.  E 

9 

Dane _ 

.  Ii 

9 

Dodge . 

1 

9 

Door . 

L 

6 

Douglas.... 

O 

3 

Dunn _ 

.0 

6 

Eauclaire .. 

.1) 

6 

Florence ... 

.J 

4 

Fon  du  Lac 

I 

8 

Forest _ 

..i 

4 

Grant . 

.E  111 

Green . 

.G  10 

Green  Lake  H 

8 

Iowa . . 

F 

9 

Iron _ 

F 

3 

Jackson.... 

F, 

7 

Jefferson .. 

.  1 

9 

Juneau . 

.F 

8 

Kenosha  ... 

.J  10 

Kewaunee . 

K 

7 

La  crosse . . . 

.]> 

8 

Lafayette  .. 

.F  10 

Langlade  .. 

.H 

5 

Lincoln  _ 

G 

5 

Manitowoc. 

K 

7 

Marathon.. 

G 

6 

Marinette .. 

J 

5 

Marquette. 

H 

8 

Milwaukee  . 

K 

9 

Monroe .... 

K 

8 

Oconto . 

J 

6 

Oneida _ 

G 

4 

Outagamie . 

J 

7 

Ozaukee.... 

K 

9 

Pepin . 

(’ 

6 

Pierce  . 

.  B 

6 

Polk . 

B 

4 

Portage _ 

H 

7 

Price . 

.F 

4 

Racine _ 

J  10 

Richland... 

.F 

9 

Rock _ 

.11  10 

Sauk . 

G 

9 

Sawyer  .... 

.1) 

4 

Shawano  ... 

1 

6 

Shebovgan 

,1s. 

8 

St.  Croix  . . . 

.15 

5 

Taylor . 

E 

5 

TrempealeauD  7 

Vernon . E  8 

Vilas  . G  3 

Walworth  ...1 10 
Washburn  ..C  4 
Washington  J  9 
Waukesha ..  J  10 
Waupaca....!  6 
Waushara.. H  7 
WiDnebago..I  7 
Wood . F  7 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  ’95— Thous. 

249  Milwaukee 

K  9 

29  La  Crosse  L)  8 
27  Oshkosh  .J  7 
26  Superior  .15  2 
25  Racine ...K  10 
21  Sheboygan 

K  8 

19  Eau  Claire  D  6 
18  Green  Bay  K  6 
16  Madison  .H  9 
15  Marinette  K  5 
15  Appleton. J  7 
13  Fond  du 

Lac.-J  8 
13  Janesville  1 10 
12  Ashland.. E  2 
11  Wausau  .  H  6 
10  Watertown  I  9 
9  Manitowoc  K  7 
9  Chippewa 

Falls. .D  6 
9  Stevens 

Point  H  6 
9  Merrill  ...G  5 
8  Kenosha  _K  10 

8  Beloit . H  10 

7  Waukesha  J  9 
6  MenomonieC  6 
6  Menaslia  ..J  7 
6  Oconto  ...K  6 

6  Neenah _ J  7 

5  Baraboo  ..G  9 
5  Kaukauna.J  7 
5  Portage... H  8 


Wiscon.  —  cont'd. 
Pop.  ’95-Thous. 

5  Washburn  D  2 
5  Beaver  Dam  I  9 
5  Antigo._..H  5 
5  Marshfield  F  6 

4  Ripon . I  8 

4  Rhinelander 

H  4 

4  Depere....K  7 

4  Berlin . I  8 

4  Monroe ...G  10 
4  Whitewaterl  10 
4  Two  Rivers  L  7 

3  Sparta _ E  8 

3  Hudson... A  6 
3  Platteville  E  10 
3  Prairie  du 

Chien..D  9 
3  Waupun  ..18 
3  Oconomo- 

woc..J  9 
3  Rice  Lake.C  4 
3  Mineral 

Point.. F  10 
3  Stoughton  II 10 
3  Waupaca  _H  7 
3  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son.. I  10 
3  Sturgeon 

Bay..L  6 
3WauwatosaK  9 
3  Jelterson  ..1 10 
3  South  Mil- 
wau  kee..IC  10 
3  Port  Wash¬ 
ington.  ,K  9 
2  New  Lon¬ 
don.. I  7 
2  Tomah  ....E  7 
2  Lake  Gen¬ 
eva.  J  10 
2  Burlington  J  10 
2  Tomahawk  G  5 
2  Col  limbus.  H  9 
2  Hurley....  F  3 
2  Delavan  ...  I  10 
2  Plymouth  K  8 
2  Neillsville  E  6 
2  Lancaster  E  10 
2  Reedsburg  G  8 
2  Black  River 

Falls. .E  7 
2  Grand  Rapids 
G  7 

2  Richland 

Center..F  9 
2  Centralia..G  7 
2  DodgevilleF  10 
2  Glenwood  B  5 
2  Edgerton  _H  10 
2  River  Falls  A  6 
2  Darlington  F 10 
2  West  Bend  J  9 
2  Shawano... I  6 
2  Elkhorn...J  10 
2  Peshtigo..K  5 
2  Broilhead  H  10 
2  Evansville  H  10 
2  Shell  Lake  B  4 
2  Necedah  ..F  7 
2  New  Rich¬ 
mond. .B  5 
2  Cedarburg  J  9 
2  Phillips  ...F  4 
2  Onalaska..D  8 
2  Viroqua_..E  8 
2  Hartford  ..J  9 
2Ahnapee..L  6 

2  Chilton _ J  7 

2  Elroy . F  8 

2  Mauston  _.G  8 
2  Mayville  ..J  9 

2  Alma  _ C  7 

2  Kewaunee  L  7 
2  Clintcnville  1  6 
2  Medford. ,F  5 
2Horicon...I  9 
1  BoscobeL.E  9 
1  Eagle  River  H  4 
1  Cumber¬ 
land.. B  4 

1  Omro  . . I  7 

1  Durand. ...C  6 
1  Bayfield. ..E  2 
1  Augusta. ..D  6 
1  Hayward..  C  3 
1  SlnillsburgF  10 
1  Kilbourn..G  8 
1  Barron  ...C  5 
1  Princeton.  H  8 
1  Lake  Mills. I  9 
1  Winneconnel  7 
1  Waterloo  .H  9 
1  Sheboygan 

Falls.. K  8 
1  New  Lisbon  F  8 
1  Fountain 

City..C  7 
1  Mazomanie  G  9 
1  Arcadia  ..D  7 
1  Fox  Lake.. I  8 

1  Lodi.. . G  9 

1  Prescott.. A  6 
1  Clinton _ 1 10 

Pop.  '95.— Hunds. 

9  Seymour  ..J  6 
9  Cassville  ..E  10 
9Mondovi..C  6 

9  Sharon . 1 10 

9Amery....B  5 
9  Porters 

Mills.. D  6 
9  Ellsworth  B  6 
9  Fenni- 

more..E  10 
9  Brillion...K  7 
9  Galesville.D  7 
9  Ilorton- 

ville..l  7 
9  Montello  .H  8 


Wiscon.  — cont’d. 
Pop.  '95— Hunds. 

8  Weyau- 

wega..H  7 
8  Cadott  ....D  6 
8  Sauk  City.G  9 

8  Thorp . E  6 

8  Sun  Prai¬ 
rie. .H  9 
8  Witten¬ 
berg.  _H  6 
8  Juneau  ....I  9 

8  Kiel _ J  8 

8  Fairchild  _E  6 
8  Pewaukee.J  9 
8  Spring 

Green.. F  9 
8  Altoona.. .D  6 
8  Wonewoc.F  8 
8  National 

Home..K  9 
7  Merrillan  .E  7 

7  Boyd _ D  6 

7  Muscoda..F  9 
7  Little  Chute  J  7 
7  W.  Salem  .D  8 
7  Brandon... I  8 
7  Palmyra. ..I  10 

7  Milton . 1 10 

7  Trent  pea- 

lcau..D  7 
7  Milton  Je  ll  10 
7  KewaskumJ  8 
7  Bloomer..!)  5 
7Hartland..J  9 
7  Mount 

Horeb__G  10 
7  Albany  ...H  10 
6  Pittsvllle..F  7 
6  Fifield  ....F  4 
6  Oregon..  .H  10 
6  Bangor.... K  8 
6  Baldwin  ..B  6 
6  Prairie  du 

Sac..G  9 
6  St.  Croix 

Falls. .A  5 
6  Montford  _E  10 
6  Menomonie 

Falls  .  J  9 
6  Hillsboro  .F  8 
6  Poynette  .H  9 
6  Plainfield  .H  7 
6  Greenwood  E  6 
6  Bloomington 
E  10 
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dared  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  citizens,  subse¬ 
quent  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  they  being 
required  to  have  dwelt  1  year  in  the  State  and  county, 
and  10  days  in  the  town  and  precinct.  The  elections 
are  now  held  annually  on  the  Tuesday  next  following 
the  first  Monday  in  Nov.,  and  the  legislative  bodies 
convene  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing 
January.  The  apportionment,  based  on  the  census 
of  1890,  gave  to  II'.  10  representatives  in  Congress  and 
13  electoral  votes. — Educ.  The  school  system  of  Wis¬ 
consin  embraces  graded  schools  to  be  found  in  all  the 
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cities  and  larger  villages;  the  district  schools,  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  smaller  villages  and  in  the  country  gen¬ 
erally;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (located  at  Madison, 
the  capital  of  the  State),  having  three  departments — 
the  college  of  letters,  the  college  of  arts,  and  the  college 
of  law,  and  the  State  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there 
are  five.  The  leading  denominational  colleges  are 
Beloit,  Milton,  Ripon,  Racine,  and  Lawrence.  Liberal 
provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
the  State  having  set  aside  as  a  permanent  school  fund 
the  Federal  grant  of  Sec.  16  in  each  township,  together 
with  500,000  acres  of  land  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State.  The  amount 
of  the  fuud  at  interest  is  over  83,000,000,  with  a  large 
extent  of  land  unsold.  Attendance  at  school  for  12 
weeks  annually  is  compulsory  on  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  15.  Women  are  eligible  to  all  school 
offices,  except  that  of  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  State  Historical  Society  at  Madison  has  a 
reference  library  of  125,000  volumes,  being  the  richest 
extant  upon  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 
Milwaukee  has  a  flourishing  public  library,  and  there 
are  several  others  of  importance  in  the  State. — Antiqui¬ 
ties.  An  interesting  characteristic  of  IF.  is  the  large 
number  ot  animal-shaped  mounds,  the  work  of  the 
Mound-builders  (q. v.),  which  are  found  along  its  rivers 
and  lakes.  These  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high,  and  some¬ 
times  200  feet  long,  rudely  representing  various 
animals  of  the  State.  Among  them  is  one  not  unlike 
1  the  elephant.  There  are  also  remains  of  ancient 
-  wells,  while  this  State  has  yielded  the  largest  collection 
known  of  prehistoric  copper  implements. — Hist.  The 
region  W.  of  Lake  Michigan  was  first  explored  and 
occupied  by  French  missionaries  and  traders  in  1639, 
and  the  country  was  held  thenceforward  under  French 
i  dominion  until  its  surrender  to  Great  Britain  in  1763. 
|  Canadian  law  governed  the  territory,  and  the  English 
kept  possession  with  a  military  force  at  Green  Bay  till 
1796,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Americans,  who  included 
it  within  the  extended  limits  of  their  government  of 
the  North-west  territory.  In  1809  Wisconsin  was 
annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  as  then  formed, 
and  so  continued  till  the  conversion  of  the  latter 
into  a  State  in  1818,  when  Wisconsin,  which  was  yet 
a  wilderness,  was  annexed  to  Michigan  Territory, 
for  such  government  as  was  needed.  In  1827,  lead 
was  discovered  in  large  quantities  at  Potori,  Mineral 
Point,  Ac.,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  immigrants  to 
that  section.  The  Indians  soon  became  troublesome, 
and  the  Black  Hawk  war  ensued  in  1832.  Treaties 
were  made  with  the  Indians  soon  after,  by  which  they 
removed  to  reservations  U  yond  the  Mississippi.  In 
1836.  the  population  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  Territorial  government  was  organized,  which  at  first 
included  a  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
the  whole  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  that  part  of 
Dakota  lying  East  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.  On  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  a  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  set 
off  to  her,  and  when  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  formed, 
i‘  included  all  the  region  West  ot  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  effort  to  procure  the  admission  of  IV-  to  the  Union 
as  a  State  was  made  in  1846.  A  constitution  drafted 
during  that  year  was  ratified  in  March  1818,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  act  of  Congress 
May  29.  1818  Under  this  Constitution,  with  some 
amendments,  it  is  still  governed.  The  growth  of  the 
State  has  been  rapid  and  peaceful.  It  has  attracted  a 
larg^e  immigration  from  Europe,  the  offer  of  free  lands 
having  brought  over  an  unusually  large  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  mainly  Scandinavian  and  German,  but  also 
French  and  Swiss.  Many  of  these  dwell  in  communi¬ 
ties,  in  which  their  native  language  and  customs  are 
tenaciously  preserved.  These  include  Germans  on  Lake 
Michigan,  Scandinavians  elsewhere,  a  colony  of  Swiss 
at  New  Glarus,  one  of  Belgians  in  Dorr  co.,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1860)  775,881;  (189(1)  1,686,880;  (1897)  2,025,221. 
tVisrlom  (wiz'dum),  n.  [A.  S.  tots,  wise,  and  dom ,  state, 
condition.]  State  or  quality  of  being  wise  ;  knowledge 
practically  applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true  pur¬ 


poses  of  life ;  use  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the 
best  ends;  power  or  act  of  judging  rightly;  sagacity; 
discernment;  prudent  or  judicious  conduct ;  skill. — Ac¬ 
quired  knowdedge ;  erudition ;  scientific  or  practical 
truth  ;  as,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

(Script.)  The  religious  sentiment ;  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vine  things  ;  godliness ;  piety ;  as,  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom.” — Job  xxviii. 

Wise,  (wiz,)  a.  (comp,  wiser  ;  superl.  wisest.)  [A.  S. 
wis ;  Du .  wijs ;  Ger.  weise.]  Having  the  power  of  know¬ 
ing  and  distinguishing;  knowing;  erudite;  learned; 
well-informed;  enlightened. —  Hence,  particularly,  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  discerning  and  judging  correctly,  or  of 
discriminating  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false; 
or,  between  what  is  fit  and  proper  and  what  is  unfit  and 
improper;  discreet  and  judicious  in  the  use  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge ;  choosing  laudable  ends,  and  the 
best  means  of  their  accomplishment;  as,  wise  people. — 
Apt;  skilful;  dexterous;  accomplished  in  art  or  sci¬ 
ence; —  specifically,  versed  in  divination  or  fortune¬ 
telling;  as,  a  wise  gypsy. —  Hence,  shrewd;  artful; 
subtle;  calculating;  crafty;  prudent;  wary;  as,  his  is 
a  wise  head  on  young  shoulders.  —  Pious  ;  godly ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  religious  principles.  —  Sapient;  judicious; 
dictated  or  guided  by,  or  containing,  wisdom;  well 
adapted  to  be  productive  of  good  effects ;  as,  wise  policy  ; 
a  wise  resolve;  grave;  discreet;  becoming  a  wise  or 
prudent  man;  as,  a  wise  demeanor. 

— n.  [A.  S. ;  0.  Ger.  weiss.]  Manner;  style;  way  or  mode 
of  being  or  acting ;  —  antiquated,  and  nearly  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  in  compounds  ;  as,  likewise,  lengthwise,  otherwise, 
&c. ;  and  in  such  phrases  as,  in  no  wise,  in  any  wise, 
and  the  like. 

W  ise,  Henry  Alexander,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in 
Drummondtowu,  Accomac  co..  Va.,  1806;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Penn.,  and  studied  law  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  Pa.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1833,  he  was  involved  in 
a  duel  with  his  opponent,  whose  arm  he  fractured.  In 
1840  he  secured  the  nomination  of  John  Tyler  as  Vice- 
President;  and  on  Tyler  becoming  President,  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  in  his  administration,  and  was  nominated 
minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  resided  until  1847.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  signed,  Dec., 
1859,  the  death-warrant  of  John  Brown.  In  1861,  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  he  labored  for  con¬ 
ciliation  ;  but  when  his  State  voted  for  Secession,  he  en¬ 
tered  heartily  into  the  war,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  serving  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  later  de¬ 
fending  Roanoke  Island,  where  his  son,  Capt.  Wise,  was 
killed.  From  that  time  he  took  no  prominent  part  in 
the  war.  D.  1876. 

Wise,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Den¬ 
ton  Fork,  and  W.  Fork  of  Trinity  River.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Decatur. 

W  ise,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
area,  450  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Clinch  River.  Surface, 
mountainous  on  the  N.W.,  elsewhere  hilly;  soil,  gene¬ 
rally  fertile.  Cap.  Wise. 

Wiseacre,  (wiz-d'ker,)  n.  [Ger.  weissager,  a  foreteller ; 
the  proper  English  word  would  be  wise-sayer.\  A  would- 
be  wise  person ;  one  who  makes  great  pretensions  to 
wisdom ;  —  hence,  in  contempt  or  irony,  a  fool ;  a  dunce ; 
a  simpleton;  a  blockhead. 

Wise'-liearted.  a.  Sapient;  wise;  knowing;  erudite, 

Wise'-like,  a.  Seemingly  wise. 

W  ise'ly,  adv.  In  a  wise  or  prudent  manner ;  judiciously; 
sapiently ;  discreetly ;  characterized  by  wisdom  or  know- 
inguess  ;  as,  he  wisely  forbore  to  press  the  question. 

W  i'serite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  dialogite  consisting 
of  hydrated  carbonate  of  manganese. 

Wish,  t>.  n.  [A.S .  wiscan,  gewiscan ;  Du.  wenschen.]  To 
long;  to  hanker;  to  have  a  desire,  or  strong  desire, 
either  for  what  is  oris  not  supposed  to  be  attainable;  — 
often  preceding  for;  as,  “Some  ills  wet  vis/i  for  when 
we  wish  to  live.”  (Young.)  —  To  be  disposed,  inclined,  or 
affected;  as,  I  wish  you  well  through  your  troubles. — 
To  entertain  or  express  hope  and  fear  in  regard  to  any¬ 
thing;  as,  let  us  wish  that  he  may  succeed  in  his  under¬ 
taking. 

— v.  a.  To  desire,  or  desire  eagerly  or  ardently :  to  han¬ 
ker  after;  to  long  for;  to  have  a  mind,  will,  or  disposi¬ 
tion  toward ;  as,  I  wish  your  society.  —  To  invoke  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  one,  as  blessings  or  curses;  to  frame 
or  express  desires  concerning,  good  or  evil ;  as,  “  I  would 
not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.” — Shaks. 

— n.  Desire;  —  especially,  eager  desire;  longing;  han¬ 
kering;  as,  my  wishes  were  ultimately  gratified.  —  Re¬ 
quest;  expressed  desire;  solicitation;  as,  a  woman’s 
wish  is  to  many  men  a  command.  —  Thing  longed  for; 
object  of  desire;  as,  he  at  last  obtained  his  wish. 

YVish'able,  a.  That  may  be  worthily  wished  for;  de¬ 
sirable.  (r.) 

Wisli'-bone,  n.  Same  as  Merry-thought,  q.  v. 

Wisli'er,  n.  One  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire;  one 
who  feels  a  wish  or  longing  for. 

Wish'ful,  a.  Having  or  expressing  a  wish  or  desire; 
wistful ;  as,  she  looked  at  him  with  wishful  eyes. —  De¬ 
sirous  ;  eager;  earnest;  as,  he  is  wishful  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  —  Desirable ;  tending  to  excite  a  wish  or  wishes ; 
as,  a  wishful  prize. 

Wishfully,  adv.  In  a  wishful  or  desirous  manner; 
with  the  show  of  ardent  desire. 

Wisii'liilness,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  wishful, 
or  of  having  or  showing  desire. 

Wish'-wash,  Wish'y-wash'y,  n.  Slops;  any 
weak,  thin,  insipid  drink. 

Wish'y-wash'y,  a.  Weak,  thin,  and  tasteless;  —  said 
of  liquor.— Without  force,  consistence,  or  substantiality ; 
as,  a  wishy-washy  stylo  of  composition  ;  a  wishy-washy 
speech  or  argument. 

Wisingsoc,  ( vis'ing-so ,)  au  island  in  the  S.  part  of 


Lake  Wetter,  Sweden,  opposite  Grenna.  Ext.  10  m 
long,  and  1  broad. 

Wis'mar,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Germany,  in  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Baltic,  18  m. 
from  Schwerin.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  sail-cloth,  beer,  and 
spirits. 

Wisp,  71.  [Ger.  wisch,  from  0.  Ger.  wiskjan,  to  scour,  ter 
wipe.]  A  small  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like  substance; 
as,  a  wisp  of  hay.  —  A  whisk,  or  small  broom. 

— v.  a.  To  brush,  dress,  or  wipe,  as  with  a  wisp;  as,  to 
wisp  a  horse. 

Wissaliie'kon  (or  Wissahiccon)  Creek,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  rises  in  Berks  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the 
Schuylkill  River  5  in.  above  Fairmount  Waterworks, 
Phila.,  and  is  much  celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery. 

Wis'sesnbotirg',  (Ger.  Weissenburg,)  a  fortified  town 
of  Germany,  on  the  Lauter,  35  m.  from  Strasburg.  It 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Prussians  in  1870. 
Pop.  5,151. 

W  lata,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Lafayette' 
county. 

Wista'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Faba- 
cese.  W.  frutescens  is  an  ornamental,  vigorous  vine, 
found  in  rich  alluvion  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  ;  stem  several  yards  long,  climbing  over  bushes, 
&c. ;  lilac  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  sweet 
pea,  in  elegant  racemes,  and  slightly  scented. 

Wistful,  a.  Full  of  thought;  pensive;  contemplative, 
“  He .  . .  will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallowed  spot."  —  Byron. 

— Earnestly  attentive;  sedulous;  —  hence,  sometimes, 
manifesting  desire;  wishful;  as,  she  cast ,  a  wistful  \ooV. 
at  him.  —  Curious ;  inquisitive ;  as,  a  wistful  person.  (R.) 

Wistfully,  adv.  In  a  wistful  manner ;  thoughtfully. 

Wist'fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wistful. 

W  is'tonwish,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Prairie-dog,  q.  v. 

Wit,  v.  n.  [A.S.  witan .]  To  know;  to  be  known ;  to  be 
informed;  —  used  only  in  the  infinite,  to  wxt,  when  it  is> 
an  adverbial  and  legal  phrase,  signifying  namely;  that 
is  to  say;  as,  to  ivit,  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Wit,  n.  [A.S.  wii,  ge-wit;  Ger.  witz;  Dan.  vid.]  The 
power  or  faculty  of  knowing,  perceiving,  distinguishing, 
or  understanding;  mind;  intellect;  sense;  as,  a  man 
of  ready  wit  and  judgment.  —  The  mental  power,  collec¬ 
tively  or  individually  ;  —  employed  generally  in  certain 
phrases ;  as,  he  is  out  of  his  wits;  I  am  at  my  wit's  end 
for  money.  —  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new, 
unexpected,  and  ingenious  manner;  or  the  felicitous 
combination  of  ideas  or  objects,  in  a  manner  natural, 
but  unusual  and  striking,  so  as  to  produce  a  surprise 
joined  with  pleasure ;  as,  the  Irish  possess  natural  wit 
in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other  people. 

— A  person  of  sprightly  and  eminent  genius,  fancy,  or 
humor;  a  sayer  of  good  things;  one  distinguished  for 
power  of  repartee,  and  the  like;  as,  a  humorist  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  wit. 

W'itch,  (wich.)  n.  [A.S.  wicce,  from  0.  Ger.  wih,  holy,, 
mystical.]  Formerly,  a  woman  supposed  to  have  formed; 
a  compact  with  the  Devil,  or  with  evil  spirits,  and  by 
their  means  to  operate  supernaturally ;  a  sorceress;  a 
female  wizard;  as,  she  was  burned  as  a  witch.  —  One 
who  exercises  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  fascination 
or  attraction ;  a  charming  woman.  (Colloq.) 

Witch’s  butter.  Same  as  Nostoc. 

—v.  a.  Same  as  Bewitch,  q.v. 

Witch'craft,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  supernatural  power  which 
some  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  entering  into  compact  with  the  devil.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  power  has  been  almost 
always  associated  with  the  female  character,  and  lias- 
from  that  circumstance  received  its  name.  The  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  mortals  being  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  powers  for  accomplishing  their  ends  appears  to 
have  prevailed  in  almost  every  age  and  country.  “  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,”  is  the  language  of  the 
law  as  given  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and 
subsequently  we  have  an  account  of  Saul’s  consultation 
with  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  of  her  raising  up  Samuel. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  general  belief  prevailed  in  magi¬ 
cal  practices  and  incantations ;  and  Thessaly  was  the  re¬ 
gion  most  celebrated  for  the  pursuit  of  these  arts.  The 
same  superstitions  were  equally  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  The  modern  idea  of  IF.,  however,  denoting  a 
regular  paction  with  the  Evil  One,  dates  from  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  and  obtained  its  highest  development 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  early  Christians  regarded  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  in  the  character  of  demons,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  supposed  meetings 
of  witches  and  devil-worshippers  were  the  secret  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  worshippers  of  the  pagan  deities  to  celebrate 
their  sacred  rites.  At  a  later  period  the  Waldenses  and 
other  early  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in 
secret,  were  accused  of  the  like  practices.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  speaks  of  magicians  as  living  in  society  with  devils, 
and  having  a  compact  with  them.  The  Church,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  for  a  time  not  to  have  attempted  to  put 
down  the  various  popular  superstitions  that  were  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject;  at  least  we  meet  with  no 
general  denunciation  against  W.  as  a  crime  of  itself 
down  to  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Trial  and 
persecutions  were  now  introduced,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  came  to  assume  a  regular  system,  and 
to  be  characterized  by  every  feature  of  cruelty.  The 
famous  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  1484,  narrating  the  popular  superstitions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  appointing  a  commission  to  examine  and  pun¬ 
ish  witches.  From  that  time  it  became  acrime  especially 
recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  witches  was  actively  carried  on  all  over 
Europe,  and  an  incredible  number  of  unfortunate  crea- 
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tnres  lost  their  lives.  Down  even  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  the  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  were  be¬ 
lievers  in  IK  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  cent, 
a  better  state  of  feeling  began  to  prevail,  and  by  degrees 
the  legislative  enactments  began  to  be  repealed;  but 
even  in  this  century,  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  rural  districts,  a  belief  in  If'  still  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  ideas  that  had  come 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject  are  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable.  The  witch  was  believed  to  have  entered  into 
a  regular  engagement  with  the  Evil  One,  who  delivered 
over  to  her  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit  to  be  always  at 
her  call,  and  to  do  whatever  she  desired  of  it;  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  agreeing  that  she  should  be  his  after 
•death.  The  witch  was  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
transporting  herself  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick  ; 
of  transforming  herself  into  various  shapes,  particularly 
those  of  dogs  and  cats ;  of  inflicting  disease  on  whom 
she  pleased,  and  of  punishing  her  enemies  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Objects  that  were  naturally  horrid  and  loath¬ 
some  were  regarded  as  the  chosen  instruments  of  the 
witches ;  as  dead  bodies,  toads,  frogs,  lizards,  serpents, 
scorpions,  &c.  Cats,  from  their  silent  aDd  mysterious 
movements  and  midnight  wanderings,  were  regarded  as 
particularly  sacred  to  witches,  who  often  assumed  their 
shape.  A  power  over  the  elements,  of  raising  storms  or 
producing  calms,  and  of  casting  malign  influences  over 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  beasts  of  the  field,  were  among 
the  gifts  most  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  The  sus¬ 
pected  persons  were  put  to  the  most  crtiel  tortures,  in 
the  agonies  of  which  confessions  were  extorted  from 
them  which  had  little  foundation  in  fact.  Some  con¬ 
fessions  were,  no  doubt,  voluntarily  made,  which  were 

-  the  result  of  imagination.  Among  the  various  kinds 
of  ordeals  which  were  resorted  to  to  discover  suspected 
witches,  water  was  the  most  common;  the  suspected 
person  was  cast  into  some  water,  and  if  she  swam  she 
was  regarded  as  a  witch,  and  if  she  sank  as  not  one ;  so 
that  not  unfrequently  it  was  death  either  way. 

Witch'ery ,  n.  Practices  of  witches ;  sorcery  ;  enchant¬ 
ment;  —  hence,  fascination  ;  a  powerful  or  inexplicable 
influence ;  as,  the  witchery  of  a  lovely  woman’s  smiles. 

Witch'-liazel,  Witch  -tree,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ha- 

MAMELIDACE.E. 

Witching,  a.  Bewitching;  suitable  to  enchantment 
or  witchcraft ;  as,  the  witching  time  of  night. 

Witch'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Witch-hazel.  See  Hama- 

MELIDACEA5. 

Wit  'enagemote,  n.  [A.  S.]  (Hist.)  The  great  na¬ 
tional  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  prior  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  occupation  of  England. 

With, prep.  [A.  S.  width;  Goth  mith,  the  middle.]  With 
indicates  or  expresses  —  association;  connection;  in¬ 
tercourse;  proximity;  dealing;  as,  he  could  not  live 
with  his  wife  because  of  her  temper.  —  Among;  in  the 
company  of;  treatment  or  regard  by;  estimation  among  ; 
as,  my  entreaties  availed  not  with  him.  —  On  the  side 
of;  countenance;  support;  amity;  noting  friendship 
or  favor; — in  a  pregnant  sense;  as,  I  am  with  you, 
whether  it  be  sink  or  swim.  —  By;  noting  cause,  instru¬ 
ment,  or  means;  as,  he  bores  one  with  his  interminable 
small-talk.  —  Comparison  ;  correspondence  ;  congruity  ; 
as,  I  know  not  a  woman  to  compare  with  her.  —  Close 
or  immediate  succession ;  direct  subsequence  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  as,  with  that  I  retorted  upon  him. 

(Note.  With  and  by  are  so  closely  allied  in  many  of 
their  senses,  that  their  uses  are  very  frequently  identified 
one  with  the  other  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  a  rule  of  distinction.  Johnson,  indeed,  ob¬ 
serves  that,  with  seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument, 
and  by  a  cause;  thus,  he  kills  his  enemy  with  a  sword, 
but  he  died  by  an  arrow.  This  rule  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  is  not,  however,  conclusive.  With,  in  composi¬ 
tion,  has,  sometimes,  a  privative,  combative,  or  dissocia¬ 
tive  sense.) 

— n.  Same  as  Withe,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  A  partition  between  different  flues  in  a  chim¬ 
ney. 

Withal,  (with-aivl',)  adv.  [  With  and  all.)  Along  with 
all  the  rest;  together  with  ;  likewise;  at  the  same  time; 
as,  so  modest,  and  withal  so  brave. 

—prep.  With;  —  employed  in  combination  with  a  verb, 
and  preceded  by  the  object  of  the  verb ;  as,  “  It  is  to 
know  what  God  is  pleased  withal.”  —  Tillotsim. 

WIth'anilte,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Magnesian  Epi- 
dote,  consisting  of  ferro-silicate  of  alumina  in  minute 
but  brilliant  and  transparent  carmine-red  crystals. 

With 'tuns  ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Clermont 
co.,  16  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Withdraw',  v.  a.  (imp.  withdrew  ;  pp.  withdrawn.) 
[A.S.  with,  against,  opposite,  and  draw.]  To  take  back 
or  away  ;  to  remove ;  to  reverse ;  to  cause  to  retire  or 
leave ;  as,  to  withdraw  one’s  favor  from  a  person.  —  To 
recall ;  to  take  back  ;  to  retract ;  as,  to  withdraw  an 
accusation. 

—v.  n.  To  retire ;  to  retreat ;  to  quit  a  company  or  place ; 
to  secede;  as,  the  ladies  withdrew,  leaving  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  their  wine. 

Witbdrnw'al,  Witlidraw'ment,  n.  Act  of  with¬ 
drawing  or  taking  back;  a  taking  back. 

Withdraw'er,  n.  One  who  withdraws. 

Withdraw  in  if -room.  n.  Same  as  Drawing-room 
(q.  v.),  its  modern  abbreviated  form. 

W’ithe,  n.  [A.  S.  withig .]  A  baud  consisting  of  a  twig 
or  twigs  twisted;  also,  a  willow  twig. 

(Naut.)  An  iron  instrument  fitted  on  one  end  of  a 
mast  or  boom,  with  a  ring  to  it,  through  which  another 
mast  or  boom  is  rigged  out  and  secured. 

— e.  a.  To  band  or  fasten  with  withes  or  twigs. 

With  'er,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gewithered,  withered,  widern,  dry- 
ness.J  To  fade ;  to  become  sapless ;  to  lose  native  fresh¬ 


ness  ;  as,  withered  vegetation. — To  waste  ;  to  pine  away; 
to  droop,  through  lack  or  loss  of  animal  moisture;  as, 
a  withered  old  woman.  —  To  perish  ;  to  pass  away  ;  as,  a 
name  and  fame  that  shall  not  wither. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry ;  as,  frosts  wither 
tender  plants.— To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay, 
for  lack  of  animal  moisture;  as,  a  hale  constitution 
which  age  does  not  wither. —  To  cause  to  perish  or  pass 
away  ;  as,  hopes  withered  by  misfortune. 

With'er-band,  n.  (Far.)  A  piece  of  iron  attached 
to  a  saddle  to  strengthen  its  bow,  near  a  horse’s  withers. 

With'eredness,  n.  State  of  being  withered. 

With'ering,  p.  a.  Tending  to  wither,  or  causing  to 
shrink;  blighting;  as,  a  withering  blast;  a  withering 
rebuke  or  sarcasm. 

With'eringly,  <*dv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  wither, 
or  to  cause  to  shrink. 

With'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  baryta. 
It  occurs  amorphous  and  in  six-sided  crystals  resembling 
the  common  form  of  quartz,  and  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color. 

Wilh'ernam,  n.  [From  A.  S.  widher,  against,  and  mini, 
a  seizure.]  (Law.)  A  taking  or  a  reprisal  of  other  goods, 
instead  of  those  that  were  formeily  taken,  and  with¬ 
held. 

Withe'rod,  n.  (BA.)  See  Viburnum. 

With'ers,  n.pl.  [Goth .vithan,  to  join.)  The  junction 
of  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upperjuart  of  the  shoulders. 

With'er-wrung,  (-rung,)  a.  Injured  or  strained  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

Withhold',  v.  a.  (imp.  withheld;  pp.  withheld,  or 
withholden.)  To  hold  back  ;  to  restrain ;  to  debar  from 
action;  as,  withhold  one  man  from  striking  another. — 
To  retain  ;  to  keep  back;  not  to  grant  or  bestow ;  as, 
her  father  withheld  his  consent  to  our  marriage. 

Withhold  er,  n.  One  who  withholds. 

Withhold'ment,  n.  Act  of  withholding,  (r.) 

Within',  prep.  [A.  S.with,  in  the  midst  of,  and  innan, 
inwardly.)  In,  as  opposed  to  some  person  or  thing  out; 
inside  of;  as,  to  keep  within  doors.  —  In  the  limits  or 
compass  of;  not  further  in  length  or  distance  than  ;  as, 
within  a  mile  of  one’s  house ;  not  longer  ago  or  later 
than;  as,  within  the  past  week;  not  exceeding  or  being 
more  than  ;  as,  to  live  within  one’s  means.  —  Hence, 
metaphorically,  not  reaching  to  anything  external ;  not 
beyond ;  not  overstepping,  Ac. ;  as,  if  it  should  lie  with¬ 
in  my  power,  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you. 

— adv.  In  the  inner  part  or  interior ;  inwardly ;  as, 
hemorrhage  has  commenced  within.  —  In  doors ;  in  the 
house  ;  not  outside  ;  as,  there  is  nobody  within. 

Withlacoo'chee,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
rises  in  Irwin  co.,  Georgia,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the 
Suwanee  River  at  the  S.W.  of  Hamilton  co.  —  A  river 
of  Florida,  flows  N.W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Levy  and  Hernando  cos. 

Without',  prep.  [A.  S.  with,  in  the  midst  of,  and  ulan, 
outwards.)  On  or  at  the  outside  of;  not  within;  as, 
without  the  house.  —  Beyond;  past  the  limits  of;  out 
of  reach  of;  as,  without  the  bounds. —  In  a  state  of  not 
having,  or  of  destitution;  in  a  state  of  deprivation  or 
absence  from ;  supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of ; 
independent  of;  not  by  the  use  of;  with  exemption 
from  ;  as,  without  money  ;  without  hope  ;  without  damage 
or  detriment;  without  a  wife  to  try  one’s  patience. — 
Except;  unless; — clausular  and  conjunctional  in  effect, 
but  seldom  used  at  the  present  day  by  elegant  writers 
or  speakers;  as,  you  will  not  accomplish  your  object 
without  you  use  dispatch. 

Without  day.  See  Sine  Die.  —  Without  recourse.  See 
Recourse. 

— adv.  Not  within ;  or.  the  outside ;  out  of  doors  ;  exter¬ 
nally;  as,  the  noise  came  from  without. 

’Withstand',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  withstood.)  To  stand 
against  or  in  antagonism  to;  to  oppose;  to  resist, either 
with  physical  or  moral  force ;  as,  to  withstand  a  sortie 
of  troops;  to  withstand  temptations. 

Wit  hstand 'er,  n.  One  who  opposes,  resists,  or  with¬ 
stands  ;  an  antagonistic  influence  or  power. 

Withstood',  pp.  of  Withstand,  q.  v. 

With '-vine,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Conch-grass.  See  Triticum. 

With'wind.  n.  A  name  given  to  the  wild  convolvulus. 

Withy,  n.  [A.  S.  widhig.\  A  large  species  of  willow; 
a  withe ;  an  osier. 

— a.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  withes ;  hence,  tough  and 
pliable. 

Wit'less,  a.  Destitute  of  wit,  comprehension,  or  un¬ 
derstanding.  —  Hence,  indiscreet;  rash  ;  hare-brained. 

Wit'lessly,  adv.  In  a  witless  or  ill-judged  manner. 

Witlessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  witless. 

Wit'ling,  n.  [dim.  of  wit.]  A  petty  or  puerile  wit ; 
one  who  is  deficient  in  wit  or  understanding ;  a  would- 
be  sayer  of  good  things  ;  a  fribble  ;  as,  half-learned  wit¬ 
lings. 

Wit  'ness,  n.  [A.  S.  witnes,  gewitnes,  from  witan,  to 
know.)  Testimony;  attestation  of  a  fact  or  event ;  as, 
to  bear  witness. — That  which  presents  evidence  or  proof ; 
as,  “  The  sun  and  day  are  ivitnesses  for  me.”  —  Dryden. 

— One  who  knows  or  sees,  or  is  cognizant ;  as,  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

“  God  is  witness  betwixt  thee  and  me."  —  Gen.  xxxi.  50. 

(Law.)  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  a  legal  instru¬ 
ment,  and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
its  authenticity  by  his  testimony.  —  One  who  gives  evi¬ 
dence  or  testimony ;  one  who  tells  what  he  knows  or 
has  seen,  as  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  civil  or  in 
criminal  cases,  IF.  are  compelled  to  attend  by  a  process 
of  subpoena,  or  by  recognizance  by  the  magistrate  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  information  is  given.  The  IF.  is  sworn 
not  only  to  tell  the  truth,  but  also  the  whole  truth,  and 


nothing  but  the  truth.  All  IF,  of  whatever  religion  or 
country,  that  have  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  examined,  provided  they  believe  in  a  God 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

— v.  a.  To  have  direct  or  immediate  cognizance  of;  to 
see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  to  observe;  as,  to 
witness  an  imposing  ceremonial.  —  To  attest;  to  give 
testimony  to  something;  as,  to  witness  against  a  wrong¬ 
doer. — To  see  the  execution  of  a  legal  instrument;  and 
subscribe  it  in  order  to  establish  its  authenticity;  as, 
to  witness  the  signing  of  a  will  or  a  bond. 

— v.  n.  To  testify  ;  to  give  or  bear  evidence,  witness,  or 
testimony. 

Wit'nesser,  n.  One  who  witnesses. 

Witney,  (wit'ne,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Wiudrash,  11  m.  from  Oxford.  Manuf.  Blankets, 
gloves,  and  malt.  Fop.  abt.  4,000. 

Witt.  See  De  Witt. 

Wit'ted,  a.  Possessing  wit  or  understanding; — used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  a  sharp- untied  fellow. 

W'it'tenberg,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  45  m.  from  Merseburg,  (Fig.  2625.)  It  is  a 
place  of  some  antiquity,  and  its  university,  founded  in 
1502  (united  to  that  of  Halle  in  1817),  is  memorable  as 
the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  and  Melancthon 


Fig.  2625.  —  W  ittenberg. 


are  buried  in  the  university  church.  In  1821,  a  monu¬ 
mental  colossal  statue  of  Luther  w  as  erected  in  TP.,  with 
great  solemnity.  The  cell  of  Luther,  in  the  Augustine 
convent  (Fig.  1789),  and  the  house  of  Melancthon.  are 
still  preserved.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  13,870. 

Wit'ticisni.  (-sizm,)  n.  [FromudL]  A  pungent  remark 
which  is  affectedly  witty  ;  a  would-be  smart  saying,  or 
pointed  joke;  usually,  a  low  kind  of  wit. 

Wit'tily,  adv.  [From  wit.)  In  a  witty  manner :  with 
wit ;  with  a  felicitous  turn  or  pointed  phrase,  or  with  an 
ingenious  association  or  adaptation  of  ideas ;  inge¬ 
niously;  artfully;  skilfully;  as,  words  of  wisdom  wittily 
expressed. 

Wit'tiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wit'tingly,  adv.  [See  Wit.)  Knowingly  ;  by  design. 

Wit'tol,  n.  [A.  S.)  One  who  wears  his  horns  submis¬ 
sively  ;  a  tame  cuckold. 

Wittstock,  (vit'stok.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Dosse, 
56  m.  from  Berlin.  Pop.  7,186. 

Wit'ty,  a.  (comp,  wittier  ;  superl.  wittiest.)  [From 
wit.]  Full  of  humor  or  ingenious  terms  of  thought; 
possessed  of  wit  or  felicitous  pleasantry  of  remark; 
quick  at  repartee  ;  facetious;  droll;  sometimes,  sarcas¬ 
tic;  satirical;  disposed  to  taunt;  as,  a  witty  answer,  a 
witty  address,  a  witty  saying,  and  the  like. 

Wive,  v.  n.  To  take  a  wife ;  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
matrimony,  as  a  man. 

— v.  a.  To  provide  with,  or  match  to,  a  wife ;  also,  to  es¬ 
pouse  ;  to  wed ;  to  take  for  a  wife,  as  a  man. 

Wives,  n.  pi.  of  Wife,  q.  v. 

Wiz  ard,  n.  [From  O.  Ger.  wizagon,  to  prophesy.)  A 
practitioner  of  the  black  art  or  diablerie ;  a  necromancer; 
a  sorcerer ;  an  enchanter.  —  Hence,  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  one  who  performs,  as  if  with  magical  effect; 
as,  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  Romance. 

— a.  Enchanting;  charming;  alluring ;  as.  wizard  spells. 
—  Haunted  by  wizards  ;  as,  a  ivizard  glade. 

Wiz  en -faced,  a.  Weazen-faced. 

Woad,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Iatis. 

Woad'-waxen,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Dyer’s  brown.  See 
Genista. 

Woahoo,  or  Oahoo,  (o'a-hoo.)  One  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  area,  630  sq.  m. ;  Lat.  21° 
18'  N.,  Lon.  157°  55'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  30,000. 

Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturing  city  of 
Middlesex  co.  Pop.  (1895)  14,178. 

W'oe,  (wo,)  n.  [A.  S.  wa  ;  Lat.  vie. ;  Gr.  ouai ;  Ger.  well ; 
Du.  wee.]  Grief ;  sorrow  ;  misery  ;  a  heavy  calamity  ; 
anguish  ;  distress;  affliction. —  A  curse;  malediction.  — 
Woe  is  often  used  in  denunciation,  and  in  exclamations 
of  sorrow. 

IVoe'-begone,  a.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  or  sorrow; 
very  sad. 

Woe-shaken,  a.  Shaken  by  woe. 

Wo'fnl,  Woeful,  a.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful;  dis¬ 
tressed  with  grief  or  calamity. — Bringing  calamity,  dis¬ 
tress,  or  affliction.  —  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  miserable. 

Wo'fnlly,  Woe'fully,  adv.  In  a  woful  manner; 
sorrowfully;  mournfully.  —  Wretchedly;  extremely. 

Wo'fnlness,  Woeful  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being 
woful;  misery;  calamity. 

Wolcott,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Wolcott,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  160  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Wolcott,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of  i 
Lamoille  co.,  25  in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier 
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Wol'cottville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  25  m.  \V.  of  Hartford. 

Wold,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  wood ;  a  forest.  —  An  open  tract  of 
country,  hilly  and  void  of  wood  ;  a  down. 

Wolf,  (wulf)  n.  [A.  S.  wulf;  Goth,  vulfs,  from  vilvan, 
to  seize;  Ger.  wolf.]  ( Zoiil.)  A  carnivorous  quadruped 
belonging  to  the  genus  Canis.  In  structure,  the  Com¬ 
mon  If.  of  Europe  (Canis  lupus,  Linn.)  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  dog,  but  it  is  leaner  and  more  gaunt  in 
appearance,  its  height  being  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to 
three  feet,  while  its  length  varies  between  three  and  four 
feet.  The  color  of  his  coat  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown 
aud  gray,  the  hair  being  rough  and  hard,  and  mixed  at 
the  base  with  a  sort  of  under-coat  of  ash-colored  fur.  Its 
eyes  have  a  most  peculiar  obliquity,  which  gives  it  a 
very  fierce  appearance ;  being  directed  upwards  in  a  line 
with  the  nose,  and  the  color  of  the  eye-balls  being  a  fiery 
green,  the  ferocity  inherent  in  the  animal  appears  in¬ 
creased.  The  breath  of  the  If.  is  very  offensive,  and  his 
flesh  is  said  to  be  rejected  by  all  other  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  his  own  species. 
The  female  goes  fourteen  weeks  with  young,  and  pro¬ 
duces  five  or  six  cubs  at  a  litter,  which  she  tends  aud 
trains  with  the  greatest  assiduity  for  the  space  of  some 
twelve  months,  after  which  she  leaves  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.  In  disposition  the  If.  is  a  cruel,  cowardly 
animal,  generally  attacking  such  as  are  unable  to  resist 
it ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  even  attack  man. 
The  wolves  generally  hunt  and  pursue  their  prey  in 
packs;  and  in  hilly  countries,  where  precipices  abound, 
they  often  destroy  far  swifter  animals  than  themselves, 
by  encompassing  them  in  a  semi-circle,  and  driving  them 
over  some  great  declivity,  where  they  are  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  wolves  then  descend  by  some  path,  and  feast 
on  their  victims.  The  If  was  formerly  common  through¬ 
out  Europe,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  northern  portions 
of  that  continent  and  Asia.— The  Black  Wolf,  C.occide.n- 
talis,  var.  Ater,  of  Florida  and  other  S.  States,  is  wholly 
black. —  The  Red  Wolf,  C.  occideritalis,  var.  Rufus,  of 
Texas,  is  mixed  red  and  black  above,  lighter  beneath. — 
The  Prairie  Wolf,  or  Coyote,  C.  latrans,  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
common  fox,  dull  yellowish-gray  on  the  back  and  sides, 
with  a  clouding  of  black ;  under  parts  dingy-white. 

|  —Anything  ravenous  or  destructive. 

To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  avoid  starvation. 

Wolf,  Frkderick  Augustus, a  celebrated  German  scholar, 
B.  near  Nordhausen,  1759.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
the  most  celebrated  is  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  in 
which  he  established  with  the  most  extraordinary  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  were  the  works  of 
various  rhapsodists. 

Wolf,  or  Wolff,  Johann  Christian  von,  a  German  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mathematician,  B.  in  Breslau,  1679.  In  1707 
i  he  became  professorof  mathematics  at  llalle,  andin  1721 
was  appointed  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  but  some  of  his  religious  and  metaphysical 
opinions  giving  offence  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  he 
was  banished  from  Halle ;  on  which  he  removed  to 
Cassel,  became  counsellor  to  the  landgrave,  and  obtained 
a  professorship  at  Marburg,  lie  was  also  honored  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  In  1741  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  appointed  him  privy  councillor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  professor  of  international  law.  He  was  afterwards 
made  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  created  him  a  baron.  His  principal  works  are, 
A  Course  of  Mathematics;  Philosophia  Rationalist  a 
System  of  Metaphysics ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics.  D.  1754. 

Wolf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  coun- 
ty. 

Wolriborouffli.  in  N.  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Carroll  co.,  3U  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concord. 

W olf  Creels,  in  Kentucky,  a  township  of  Mead 
county. 

Woir-doji-,  n.  A  powerful  dog,  Canis  Pomeramus,  kept 
to  guard  sheep. 

Wolfe,  James,  a  British  major-general,  b.  in  Kent,  1726. 
Having  entered  the  service  early,  he  greatly  distin- 
v  guished  himself  in  Flanders  and  Germany  till  the  year 
I  1748.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  to  the  expedition 
against  Quebec.  By  his  excellent  strategic  dispositions 
he  gained  a  position  upon  the  hills  which  command 
Quebec.  Montcalm,  his  brave  adversary,  contested  the 
possession  of  the  city  with  great  skill  and  determina¬ 
tion,  but  he  fell  during  the  battle,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  IF.  also  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  D.  the  same  day,  1759. 

Wolfeiibiittel,  (voTfen-be(r)t'tel,)  a  city  of  Germany, 
on  the  Ocker,  37  in.  from  Hanover.  It  has  a  celebrated 
library  which  consists  of  200  or  220,000  vols.  and  5,000 
MSS.,  of  which  Lessing  was  sometimes  librarian.  Manuf. 
Lacquered  and  Japan  wares,  leather,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop. 
9,77  S. 

Wolf-fish,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Asarrhicus  lupus,  an  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  which  inhabits  the  North  Sea,  is 
generally  of  great  size,  sometimes  attaining  the  length 
of  6  or  7  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  jaws  so  well  armed 
as  to  render  it  a  dangerous  inhabitant  of  the  deep. 

Wolf  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Mercer  co. 

Wolf  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Tazewell  co.,  and 
flowing  N.E.,  enters  the  Kanawha  or  New  River,  near 
Parisburg,  in  Giles  co. 

|  Wolf  Creek,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  township  of  Monroe 
co. 

Wolfe,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  250  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Red,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Camptou.  j 


Wrolfisl»,  a.  Like  a  wolf ;  having  the  qualities  or  form 
of  a  wolf. 

Wolf  ishly,  adv.  Like  a  wolf;  in  a  wolfish  manner. 

Wolf  Islaml,  in  Missouri,  a  post-township  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  co. 

Wolf  Islands,  in  British  N.  America,  a  group  in  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  New  Brunswick.  N.  of  Grand  Manan 
Island  ;  Lat.  of  the  most  N.,  44°  59'  N.,  Lon.  66°  41'  W. 

Wolfram,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  tungstate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  met  with  in  the  primary  rocks  of  Cornwall,  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  other  countries,  frequently  associated  with  tin- 
ore.  It  occurs  both  massive  aud  crystallized,  of  a  dark- 
grayish  or  brownish-black  color,  with  a  brilliant  (often 
metallic)  lustre,  and  is  sometimes  feebly  magnetic. 

Wolf  River,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Doniphan 
county. 

W  olf  Ri  ver,  in  Mississippi,  rises  in  Marion  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Harrison  co. — Another  river  of  same  name,  rises  in  Tip¬ 
pah  co.,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  after  a  W.N.VV.  course  of  100  m. 

Wolf  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Marathon  co.,  and 
enters  Fox  River  in  Winnebago  co.,  after  a  S.S.E.  course 
of  150  m. 

Wolfs'ville,  in  JV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  178  m.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Wolliol'la.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Pickens  dist. 

Wol fs'bane,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Aconite,  q.  v. 

Wol'laston,  William  Hyde,  an  English  physician  and 
experimental  philosopher,  b.  in  London,  1766.  lie 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  graduated  M.  D.  in  1793.  He 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  secretary,  His  want  of  pat¬ 
ronage  as  a  physician  induced  him  to  give  up  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  disgust,  and  devote  himself  to  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  chemists  aud  experimentalists  of 
modern  times.  Among  his  discoveries  in  mineralogy  are 
the  two  metals  palladium  and  rhodium,  and  the  method 
of  rendering  platinum  malleable.  He  invented  a  sliding 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  a  goniometer,  and  the 
camera  lucida.  D.  1828. 

W'oriastonite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime  which 
occurs  generally  in  broad  prismatic  or  laminar  masses, 
but  sometimes  in  distinct  tabular  prisms,  from  which  it 
has  derived  the  common  name  of  Table  or  Tabular  Spar. 

Wol  laston  Land,  in  British  N.  America,  a  region 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  W.  of  Victoria  Land,  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  in  Lat.  68°  45'  N.,  Lon.  113°  53'  W. 

Wol'sey,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  statesman,  b. 
in  Ipswich,  1471,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset ;  on  going  to  court,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Henry  VII.,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor,  aud  on  his  return  made  him  dean  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1514,  made  him  archbishop  of 
York.  Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  emolument,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  soon 
after  which  he  enjoyed  in  succession  the  rich  bishoprics 
of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  means  his 
revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part  of 
which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part 
in  laudable  munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  founded  the  college  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford, 
and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith 
of  power,  and  had  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  Henry,  who  made  him  lord  chancellor,  and  obtained 
for  him  a  cardinalship.  He  was  also  nominated  the 
pope's  legate;  aud  aspired  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In 
this  he  failed,  and  a  few  years  later  he  lost  all  the  power 
and  the  possessions  he  had  gained.  His  advice  in  the 
matter  of  the  king’s  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the 
ruinous  taxation  he  had  imposed,  and  the  personal 
enmity  of  some  powerful  persons,  combined  to  his  over¬ 
throw.  He  was  prosecuted,  deprived  of  everything,  and 
sent  to  live  in  retirement  at  Esher.  Although  the  king 
restored  him  to  some  of  his  offices  soon  after,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  see  of  York,  a  charge  of  treason  was 
brought  against  him.  In  1530  he  was  apprehended  at 
York,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Leicester  on  his 
way  to  London,  exclaiming,  “  Had  I  but  served  my  God 
as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.” 

W'orNiiiK'Imm,  or  Wal'Ming'liam,  a  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the  Wear,  14  in.  from  Durham. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  hardware.  Pop.  4,300. 

Wol'verliamp'ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  13  m.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  a  well  built 
and  healthy  town,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  nu¬ 
merous  coal-mines.  Manuf.  Locks,  brass,  japanned  iron, 
Ac. 

WoI'veVine,  n.  ’  (Zoiil.)  SeeGuLO. 

Woman.  ( wum'an ,)  n. ;  pi.  Women,  ( wim'en .)  [A.  S. 
wiman,  wimman ;  Lat .femina,  kindred  with  fui,  I  was; 
Gr.  phuo,  to  come  into  being;  Slav,  hyti,  to  be;  Ir. 
fuilim,  I  am;  Sans,  bliil,  to  be.J  The  female  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  an  adult  or  grown¬ 
up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  child  or  girl,  Ac. — A 
female  attendant  or  servant. 

(Hist.)  From  the  circumstance  that  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible  which  treat  of  the  incidents  immediately  after 
the  Fall  contain  scarcely  any  allusion  to  woman,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  female  character  was  then  held 
in  very  low  estimation.  Among  the  pastoral  nations 
of  the  Primitive  Ages,  women  tended  the  flocks  and 
herds,  drew  water,  and  performed  other  menial  offices. 
The  Egyptians  treated  women  with  considerable  kind¬ 
ness,  and  employed  them  inweaving  and  spinning;  and 

|  the  Jewish  law,  though  severe  in  the  case  of  female 


offences,  afforded  them  ample  protection,  and  assigned 
them  an  important  position  in  the  national  and  social 
economy.  Smith  (Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Hebrew  common¬ 
wealth,  and  contrasting  it  with  that  which  she  generally 
occupies  among  Eastern  nations,  remarks,  —  “  Rebekah 
travelled  on  a  camel  with  her  face  unveiled,  until  she 
came  into  the  presence  of  her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64-5) ;  Jacob  saluted  Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence 
of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  Women  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  public  celebrations  (Exod.  xv. 
20-1 ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  The  odes  of  Deborah  (Judy,  v.),  and 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  Ac.),  exhibit  a  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cultivation  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  occasionally 
held  public  offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess,  or 
inspired  teacher  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Judg.  iv.  4 ;  2  Kings 
xxii.  14 ;  Neh.  vi.  14 ;  Luke  ii.  36).  The  management 
of  household  affairs  devolved  mainly  on  the  women. 
The  value  of  a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  forms  a 
frequent  topic  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16  ;  xii.  4; 
xiv.  1 ;  xxxi.  10,  Ac.).”  Among  the  Greeks  women  were 
secluded  in  private  apartments,  and  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  veil  when  out  of  doors.  The  Romans  treated 
women  with  great  consideration,  entrusting  to  them  the 
education  of  the  young  and  the  control  of  their  house¬ 
hold  affairs;  but  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  aud 
of  the  Empire,  when  morals  became  corrupt,  measures 
were  taken  for  their  restraint.  Thus  the  Lex  Oppia  im¬ 
posed  sumptuary  restrictions ;  Augustus  (b.  c.  27 — A.  D. 
14)  would  not  allow  them  to  be  present  at  the  public 
games;  and  by  a  law  passed  in  222,  they  were  formally 
excluded  from  the  senate.  The  ancient  Germans  as¬ 
signed  a  very  high  position  to  the  female  sex  ;  and  Taci¬ 
tus  (61-117)  commemorates  the  excellence  of  character 
which  their  women  exhibited.  During  the  Dark  Ages 
the  female  lot  was  of  course  a  hard  one,  the  right  of 
free  choice  in  marriage  and  the  advantages  of  education 
being  totally  denied  them.  The  romantic  chivalry  of 
the  11th  and  following  centuries  introduced  a  better 
order  of  things,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  female  rights  and  respect  for  female  excellence 
wdiich  are  at  once  the  most  powerful  agent  aud  the 
clearest  evidence  of  modern  civilization. 

— 1>.  a.  To  make  pliant  or  effeminate,  as  a  woman.  (R.) 

Wom'an-liater,  n.  One  who  has  an  aversion  to 
woman. 

Wom'aiiliood,  n.  The  state,  character,  or  collective 
qualities  of  a  woman.  —  Women  taken  collectively. 

Wom'aniHli,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  feminine  ;  effeminate. 

Woin'anislily,  adv.  In  a  womanish  manner. 

Wom'anisliiiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
womanish. 

Wom'anbiml,  n.  The  female  sex  ;  the  race  of  females 
of  the  human  kind. 

Wom'anless,  a.  Destitute  of  woman. 

Wom'anliness,  it.  Quality  of  being  womanly. 

W'oui'anly,  a.  Becoming  a  woman;  suiting  a  woman ; 
feminine. 

— adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 

Womb,  (woom,)  n.  [A.  S.  wamb  ;  0.  Ger.  wamba,  the 
belly. J  (Anat.)  The  uterus,  a  hollow  symmetrical  organ 
in  the  female,  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  conoid, 
and  destined  to  lodge  the  foetus  from  its  commencement 
of  conception  till  birth.  It  is  situate  in  the  pelvis,  be¬ 
tween  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  above  the  vagina,  and 
below  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  IF. 
is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  is  two  inches  broad  at  its  highest  part, 
and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  vagina;  terminating 
in  a  contracted  portion,  called  the  cervix  or  neck,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  called  the  body. 
From  its  fundus  or  upper  portion,  the  Fallopian  tubes 
pass  off.  The  mouth  is  called  Os  uteri,  or  Orificum 
vaginale.  At  the  poiut  where  the  body  of  the  IF.  is  con- 

I  tinuous,  below,  with  the  neck,  the  cavity  is  slightly 

1  constricted,  forming  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  in¬ 
ternal  orifice.  The  cavity  of  the  IF.  is  very  small,  and 
its  parietes  are  thick.  The  portion  of  the  cavity  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  body  is  triangular  and  flattened. 
Its  superior  angles  present  the  extremely  fine  orifices 
of  the  fallopian  tubes.  The  cavity  of  the  neck  is 
slightly  dilated  before  opening  into  the  vagina.  The 
IF.  increases  in  size  and  weight  from  the  moment  of  con¬ 
ception  till  within  a  few  days  of  labor;  as  soou  as  that 
process  occurs,  it  immediately  contracts,  and  in  a  few 
days  recovers  its  natural  size. 

| — The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

j — Any  large  or  deep  cavity. 

Wom'foat,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  Phas - 
c.olomydse,  a  family  of  Rodentia,  comprising  quadrupeds 
which  have  large, 
flat  heads,  short 
legs,  and  a  body 
that  appears  as  if 
crushed, and  with¬ 
out  a  tail.  They 
have  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of 
Rodents,  and 
each  of  the  grind¬ 
ers  has  two  trans¬ 
verse  ridges.  They  are  sluggish,  feed  upon  grass,  and 
burrow  in  the  ground.  The  IF  is  of  the  size  of  a  badger, 
and  both  this  and  Lipurus,  a  closely  related  genus,  live 
in  Australia. 

Wom'elsclorf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  «/ 
Berks  co.,  14  in.  W.  of  Reading. 

|  Women,  (wim’en,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Woman,  q.  v. 


Fig.  2626.  —  wombat. 
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YVonaiisqiiatooU'et  River,  in  Rhode  Island ,  falls  I 
into  Narragansett  Hay  from  Providence  co. 

Wonder,  ( wun'der ,)  n  [A.  S.  wundor,  wonder;  Du 
wonder;  Qer.  wumler.]  That  emotion  which  causes  the 
mind  to  turn  this  way  and  that  way,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  source,  cause,  or  object  of  that  which  produces 
such  emotion  ;  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  inexplicable ;  aston¬ 
ishment;  amazement;  surprise. — Cause  of  wonder;  that 
which  excites  surprise;  a  strange  thing;  a  prodigy;  a 
miracle. 

— v.  n.  To  be  struck  witn  wonder;  to  be  affected  by  sur¬ 
prise  or  admiration. 

Won'derer,  n.  One  who  wonders. 

W  on'derful,  a.  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  or  admira¬ 
tion;  exciting  surprise;  strange;  astonishing. 

YVon'derfully,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  wonder. 

Won  derfiilness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
wonderful. 

Won'dering'ly,  adv.  In  a  wondering  manner. 

YY’oii’derment,  n.  Astonishment;  surprise. 

YY’onderous,  a.  Same  as  YVondrous,  q.  v. 

Won'derstruck,  a.  Struck  with  wonder  or  surprise. 

YY'on'der-ivork,  n.  A  prodigy;  a  miracle;  a  won¬ 
derful  act  or  work,  (r.) 

Won'der-work'er,  n.  One  who  performs  wonders 
or  prodigies. 

Woii  der-nork'ing,  a.  Doing  wonderful  works  or 
acts. 

Wondrous,  ( wun'drus ,)  a.  Admirable;  marvellous; 
such  as  may  excite  surprise  and  astonishment;  strange. 

Won'drously,  adv.  In  a  strange  or  wonderful  manner. 

Won'drotisness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
wondrous. 

W  on'ewoc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Juneau 
co.,  65  m.  from  Madison. 

Won't.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  would  not ,  that  is, 
will  not. 

Wont,  ( want ,)  a.  [A.S.  wienian,  to  accustom,  from 
ivenan,  to  wean.]  Accustomed ;  habituated ;  using  or 
doing  customarily. 

— n.  Habit;  custom;  use. 

■ — v.  n.  To  be  accustomed  or  habituated ;  to  use ;  to  be  used. 

M’ont'ed,  a.  Accustomed;  used;  usual. 

Wont'edness,  n.  The  state  of  being  accustomed,  (r.) 

Woo,  v.  a.  [A.S.  wogan;  Fr.  vouer ;  Lat.  vovere.]  To 
make  love  to;  to  solicit  in  love;  to  court.  —  To  invite 
with  importunity;  to  court  solicitously. 

~—v.  n.  To  court ;  to  make  love. 

Wood,  n.  [A.S.  wtidu;  Du.  woud.]  A  large  and  thick 
collection  of  trees;  a  forest;  —  frequently  used  in  the 
plural.  —  The  substance  of  trees. 

— Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  architectural  purposes,  or  for 
fuel . 

( Bot .)  The  solid  part  of  the  stems  and  branches  of 
a  plant,  as  distinguished  from  the  pith  which  occupies 
the  centre,  and  the  bark  which  envelops  the  whole. 
For  its  mode  of  formation,  see  Age  of  Plants. 

— v.  a.  To  supply  with  wood  as  fuel. 

— v.  n.  To  supply  with  wood  ;  to  take  in  wood. 

Wood,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Clark  co. 

Wood,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  N.W.  co. ;  area,  623  sq.  IP.  Rivers. 
Maumee  and  Portage  rivers,  and  Beaver  and  Toussaiut 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  Pop.  (1897)  51,260. 

Wood.  in  Texas,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sabine  and  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  same.  Surface,  diver 
sified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Quitman.  Pop. 
(1897)  14,850. 

Wood,  in  BVst  Virginia,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  375  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Little  Kanawha,  and 
Hughes  rivers,  and  French  and  Lee’s  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Parkersburg.  Pop. 
(1897)  29,500. 

W’ood,  in  Wisconsin,  a  central  county;  area,  828  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Wisconsin  and  Yellow  rivers,  and  Mill  creek. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Grand 
Rapids.  Pop.  (1895)  21,637. 

Wood  Anem'one,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Anemone. 

Wootl'berry,  or  Woodbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Bedford  co.,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bedford. 

Wood'bine, «.  (Bot.)  See  Cissus. 

Woodbine,  in  Illinois,  &  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  940. 

W’ood  bine,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  37  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Wood'bonrne,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wood'bridg’e,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  Debeu,  8  m.  from  Ipswich.  It  has  a  considerable 
traffic,  and  a  dock  for  building  vessels.  Pop.  5,500. 

Woodbridg'e,  in  California,  a  post- village  of  San  Joa¬ 
quin  co.,  14  m.  N.  of  Stockton. 

Woodbridg'e,  in  Connecticut,  a  township  of  New  Haven 
co.,  6  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Woodbridge.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hillsdale 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  876. 

Woodbridge,  in  Neiv  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  38  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Woodbridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Fayette 
co.,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

W'oodburn,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
15  m.  N.  of-Springfield. 

W'ood'bnry ,  in  Connecticut,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  25  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

W'ood'bnry,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  100  m.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Woodbury,  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ne¬ 
braska;  area,  800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Little  Sioux, 
and  the  West  Fork  of  the  Little  Sioux.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sioux  City.  Pop.  (1895)  46,202. 


Woodbury,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Butler 
co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Bowling  Green. 

W’oodbury,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

W'oodbury,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of  Gloucester 
co.,  9  m.  S.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1895)  3,853. 

Wood  bury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- twp.  of  Bedford  co. 

Woodbury,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Can¬ 
non  co.,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Woodbury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Wood-choir,  (wud'kwir,)  n.  The  singing-birds  of 
the  wood. 

W'ood'cliuck,  n.  (Zoiil)  See  Marmot. 

Wood  cock,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  favorite  game-bird  of  the 
Snipe  fain.  The  American  W.  (Shilohela  minor)  “is  11 
inches  long,  and  the  wing  b)Z  inches ;  the  bill  very  long, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  under,  and  fitted  to 
it  at  the  tip;  the  eyes  far  from  the  bill,  and  the  tail 
short;  the  occiput  with  3  transverse  bands  of  black, 
alternating  with  3  of  pale  yellowish-rufous;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  variegated  with  ashy  reddish  and 
black;  the  under  parts  pale  rufous,  bill  brown,  and  legs 
pale  reddish.  The  W.  is  mainly  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
seldom  taking  wing  in  the  full  light  of  day  unless  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  walks  about,  however,  and  feeds  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  Its  food  is  mainly  earthworms,  of 
which  it  swallows  as  many  in  a  day  as  would  equal  its 
own  weight;  and  hence  its  favorite  resorts  are  where 
it  can  obtain  these  worms  in  abundance.  The  moist 
grounds  which  these  birds  frequent  are  perfectly  filled 
with  bill-holes  which  they  have  made  in  probing  for 
worms;  and  these  holes  become  a  guide  to  the  hunter, 
who  looks  at  their  frequency  and  freshness  when  he 
would  find  good  shooting.  When  Hushed  by  the  hunter 
or  the  dog,  the  W.  ordinarily  flies  but  a  short  distance, 
plunging  into  a  clump  of  bushes  or  thicket  near  by,  or 
a  thicker  part  of  the  swamp.  It  spends  the  winter  in 
warm  climates,  but  breeds  from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova 
Scotia.  The  nest,  made  of  dead  leaves  and  grass,  is 
placed  under  a  bush,  or  beside  a  fallen  trunk.  The  eggs, 
which  are  laid  from  February  to  Jund,  according  to  lo¬ 
cality,  are  usually  four,  dull  yellowish-clay  color,  irreg¬ 
ularly  and  thickly  marked  with  dark-brown.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  young  are  hatched, 
they  are  able  to  fly,  and  when  six  weeks  old,  they  fly 
almost  as  well  as  the  old  ones.”  ( Tenney.) — The  European 
W.  {Scolopax  rusticola),  la  bccasse  of  the  French,  found 
all  over  Europe,  is  about  14  inches  long.  Its  plumage 
resembles  that  of  the  American  ;  the  head  is  grayish  in 
front,  yellowish-brown  with  transverse  darker  brown 
streaks  behind.  Its  food  and  habits  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  American  species. 

YY’ood'coclt,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor.  and  twp.  of 
Crawford  co.,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Meadville. 

Wood  -craft,  n.  Skill  in  hunting,  or  other  sports  in 
the  woods. 

Wood'-cut,  n.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  a  print  or 
impression  from  such  engraving.  See  Wood  Engraving. 

Wood  -cutter,  n.  A  person  who  cuts  wood.  —  An 
engraver  on  wood. 

YY'ood'-duck,  or  Summer  Duck,  n.  (Zool.)  A  very 
beautiful  species  of  duck  {Aix  sponsa),  of  the  section 
having  the  hind-toe  destitute  of  membrane,  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  is  (bund  during  the  breeding  season 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  N.as 
Nova  Scotia,  migrating  southwards  in  winter,  when  it 
abounds  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  but  some  remain  during 
winter  even  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  domestication. 

Yvood'ed,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

YVood'eil,  a.  Made  of  wood;  consisting  of  wood. — 
Awkward;  clumsy 

W’ood  Engraving,  n.  The  art  of  producing  raised 
surfaces  by  excision  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  transferred  to  other  surfaces,  was 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  they 
appeared  to  have  used  their  wooden  stamps  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate¬ 
rial;  and  the  earliest  application  of  W.  E.  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  China,  about 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  was  probably  first 
used  for  the  production  of  playing-cards,  the  outlines 
of  which  were  formed  by  impressions  from  wood-cuts, 
and  the  coloring  filled  up  by  hand.  The  art  made  rapid 
progress ;  and  the  next  great  step  was  the  production 
of  books  printed  from  wooden  types,  and  illustrated 
with  pictorial  wood-cuts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  the  art  had  attained  an  excellence  which  in¬ 
duced  artists  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  as  the 
means  of  conveying  their  designs  to  the  world.  From 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  art  to  a  great  extent 
declined;  but  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, a  certain 
Mr.  Bewick  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  art, 
and  from  that  time  it  has  continued  to  flourish.  Origi¬ 
nally,  various  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  plum-tree,  beech, 
mahogany,  and  pear-tree,  were  employed  for  }V.  E., 
and  are  still  frequently  employed  for  coarse  work ;  but 
there  is  no  wood  so  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  box,  as 
it  combines  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  admit  of  the 
most  delicate  execution.  Upon  a  good  piece  of  the  small 
close-grained  English  box, the  finest  line  can  be  preserved 
in  unbroken  smoothness.  The  tools  of  the  wood-cutter 
consist  exclusively  of  gravers,  small  gouges,  and  chisels. 
The  block  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  leathern  cushion 
filled  with  sand,  which  affords  not  only  a  firm  rest  to 
the  smooth  wood,  but  permits  it  to  be  freely  turned  in 
all  directions.  The  graver  is  held  and  used  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  engraving.  The  butt  of  the 
handle  rests  against  the  palm  of  the  hand,  three  of  the 
fingers  closing  round  it,  while  the  thumb  is  projected 


forward  upon  the  block,  serving  at  once  as  a  rest  for 
the  blade  and  a  check  (o  regulate  the  force  in  cutting, 
the  motion  of  the  tool  being  regulated  by  the  forefinger. 
When  an  engraved  block  is  damaged,  or  a  serious  error  j 
made,  the  only  remedy  is  to  drill  out  the  part  to  the 
depth  of  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  and  to 
insert  a  tight-fitting  plug,  tapered  at  the  bottom  to  in¬ 
sure  its  being  driven  home.  The  top  of  the  plug  is 
made  level  with  the  surface  of  the  block,  and  the  part 
redrawn  and  engraved.  The  comparative  merits  of 
wood  and  steel  engraving  have  sometimes  been  much 
discussed.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  each  is  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  certain  effects.  There  is  a 
certain  mellow  richness  of  tone  about  a  highly  finished 
steel  print  which  cannot  be  rivalled  by  an  engraving  on 
wood  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  is  unrivalled 
for  the  production  of  broad  bold  contrasts  and  spark¬ 
ling  sketchy  effects.  The  special  advantage,  however, 
which  W.  E.  possesses  over  all  other  forms  of  graphic 
art,  is  its  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  book-illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  text-cuts,  that  is,  cuts  inserted  and 
printed  in  the  pages  of  type. 

YVo od'f'ord.  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  540  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Illinois ;  also  Mackinaw  and  Crow  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Products.  Corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  butter,  wool,  hay,  &c.  Min. 
Stone-coal.  Cap.  Metamora.  Pop.  (1897)  22,010. 

YY’oodford,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  247 
sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Kentucky,  and  the  South  Fork  of  Elk- 
horn.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Products. 
Corn,  oats,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  wool,  hemp,  hay, 
&c.  Cap.  Versailles.  Pop.  (1897)  i2,950. 

YY’ood'-llouse,  n.  A  house  or  shed  where  wood  is 
deposited. 

YVood  hull,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Shiawas¬ 
see  co. 

YVood'huIl,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben 
co.,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bath. 

YVood  i  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  woody.  I 

YY’ood  Island,  in  Maine,  at  the  entrance  of  Saco 
River,  has  a  revolving  light  on  the  E.  side,  45  ft.  above 
the  sea;  Lat.  43°  27'  N.,  Lon.  70°  15'  W. 

YVood'land,  n.  Land  covered  with  wood,  or  land  on 
which  trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

YVoodland,  in  California,  a  city,  cap.  of  Yolo  co.,  18 
m.  N.W.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  (1897  )  3,450. 

Woodland,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Carroll  coun¬ 
ty. — A  township  of  Fulton  county. 

Woodland,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Decatur  co. 

YY’oodland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Barry  i 
co 

YVoodland,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wright  coun¬ 
ty- 

YV'oodland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  coun¬ 
ty. 

YY'ood'lawn,  in  Alabama,  a  village  and  township  of 
Dallas  co. 

YVood  la  tv  n,  in  Missouri,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co.,  70  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

YY’oodlawn,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

YVood'-layer,  n.  A  young  oak  or  other  tree  laid 

down  in  a  hedge. 

YY'ood'less,  a.  Destitute  of  wood. 

YY'ood'lessness,  n.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of 

wood. 

YY’ood'-louse,  n.  {Zoiil.)  SeeONisccs. 

YVood'nian,  n.;  pi.  Woodmen.  (Written  also  woods¬ 
man.)  A  sportsman;  a  hunter. — One  who  fells  timber; 
a  forester;  one  skilled  in  the  forest. 

— In  England,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  look  to  the 
Queen’s  woods. 

YVood'nian,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Grant 
co.,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Boscobel. 

YY’ood'niausie,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  E.  of  Camden. 

YY’ood-note,  n.  A  wild,  musical  note,  like  that  of  a 
forest-bird. 

YY’ood-nympli,  n.  A  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood  ;  a 
dryad. 

(Zodl.)  The  common  name  of  the  beautiful  lepidop- 
terous  insects  comprising  the  genus  Eudryas.  The 
YVood-Nymph  (E.  grata,  Fabr.)  expands  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  one  inch  and  three-fourths,  the  fore  wings  pure 
white,  with  a  broad  stripe  along  the  front  edge  for 
more  than  half  its  length,  and  a  broad  band  around  the 
outer  hind  margin,  of  a  deep  purple  brown,  the  band 
edged  on  the  inside  with  olive  green,  and  marked  to¬ 
wards  the  edge  with  a  wavy  white  line ;  under  side  of 
the  fore  wings  yellow,  with  a  round  and  kidney-shaped 
black  spot.  The  hind  wings  are  yellow,  with  a  broad 
purplish  brown  hind  border  above,  on  which  there  is  a 
wavy  white  line;  below  they  have  a  central  black  dot. 
The  caterpillar,  which  infests  the  grape-vine,  attains 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  is  blue  transversely, 
banded  with  deep  orange,  the  bands  dotted  with  black; 
the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  is  humped. 

YVood-opal,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ligneous  structure,  which  is  made  into  snuff-boxes 
and  other  ornamental  articles  at  Vienna. 

YVood -pigeon,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  ring-dove,  Columba 
palumbus. 

YY’ood  River,  in  Rhode  Island,  rises  in  Kent  co.,  and 
joins  the  Charles  River  in  Washington  co.,  to  form  the 
Pawcatuck  River. 

YVood'ruflf,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus  ’ 
Asperula,  order  Galiacei r,  containing  a  number  of  an¬ 
nual  and  perennial  species,  with  whorled  leaves,  natives 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  distinguished 
by  a  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  a  bifid  style, 
and  dry  didymous  fruit 
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Fig.  2627.  — woodpecker. 


ood  peolter,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name  of  all 
the  very  numerous  scansorial  birds  comprising:  the 
family  Picidie. 

They  are  well 
cliaracteri  zed 
by  their  strik¬ 
ing  and  pecu¬ 
liar  habits,  to 
which  their 
whole  struc¬ 
ture  is  singu¬ 
larly  adapted. 

The  bill  of  the 
VVr.  is  large, 
strong,  and 
fitted  for  its 
employ  me  n  t; 
the  end  of  it  is 
sharp  and 
formed  like  a 
wedge,  with 
which  it  pierces 
the  bark  of 
trees,  and  pene¬ 
trates  through 
the  outside 
souud  wood  of 
the  tree,  to  the 
inside  decayed 
part,  where  its 
food  is  lodged. 

(Fig.  2627.)  Its 
neck  is  short 
and  thick,  and 
furnished  with 
powerful  mus¬ 
cles,  which  en¬ 
able  it  to  strike 
with  such  force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance;  the  noise  thus  occasioned  is  not  by  vibration 
round  a  hole,  as  some  authors  assert,  but  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  strokes  repeated  with  surprising  rapidity.  Its 
tongue  is  long  and  taper,  and  capable  of  great  elonga¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  it  there  is  in  most  of  the  species  a 
hard  horny  substance,  curving  slightly  downwards, 
which  penetrates  into  the  crevices  of  trees,  and  extracts 
the  insects  and  their  eggs  which  are  lodged  there ;  it  is 
also  lubricated  by  a  glutinous  secretion.  The  tail  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  stiff,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  rough  on  the 
under  sides,  and  bent  inwards,  by  which  it  supports  it¬ 
self  on  the  trunks  of  trees  while  in  search  of  food;  for 
this  purpose  its  feet  are  short  and  thick,  and  its  toes, 
which  are  placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  by  which  it  clings 
firmly,  and  creeps  up  and  down  in  all  directions.  There 
are  several  genera,  and  the  American  species,  some  of 
which  are  also  called  Sapsuckers,  are  by  far  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  described  here. 

Wood-rush, n.  (Bot.)  See  Luzci.a. 

Wood  -screw,  ( -skru ,)  ra.  The  common  screw  made  of 
iron,  and  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  for  fastening 
together  pieces  of  wood,  or  wood  and  metal. 

Woodruff's,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-township  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg  dist. 

Woods. in  Kentucky, a  twp.of  Jefferson  co. 

Woods'field,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Monroe 
co.,  120  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Wood's  Hole,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Woodside,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sangamon  co.,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Woodside,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex 
county.  • 

Wood'son,  in  Kansas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  504  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Neosho  and  Verdigris.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Yates  Center.  Pop.  (189,5)  9,313. 

Wood'son  vine,  in  Kentucky,  an  unimportant  village 
of  Hart  co. 

Wood-soot,  n.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  See  Soot. 

Wood-sorrel,  n.  (j 3  >t.)  See  Oxalis. 

Wood  Spirit.Woon  Naphtha,  Methylic  Alcohol,  Pro- 
ligneous  Ether,  or  Pyroxylic  Spirit,  n.  (Chen.)  The 
first  member  of  a  very  important  homologous  series  of 
alcohols,  of  which  ordinary  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  type.  In  order  to  obtain  the  Wood  Spirit,  the  por¬ 
tion  which  distils  over  below  212°  F.  is  rectified  in  a 
still  containing  chalk,  which  retains  the  acetic  acid  as 
acetate  of  lime.  The  useful  application  of  crude  wood 
spirit  depends  upon  its  burning  with  a  nearly  smokeless 
flame  in  lamps  (though  as  a  source  of  heat  only,  not  of 
light),  and  upon  its  power  of  dissolving  most  resinous 
substances  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
stiffening  for  hats,  &c. 

Wood'stock,  a  town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  Glyme,  8  m.  from  Oxford.  —  Old  IP.,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  present  Pwn,  was  a  residence  of  the  early 
English  kings ;  but  no  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  ex¬ 
ist.  Pop.  1,200. 

■Wood'stock,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  and  township 
of  Windham  co. 

Wood'stock,  in  Illinois,  a  citv,  cap.  of  McHenry  co., 
51  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  1,950 

— A  township  of  Schuyler  co. 

M'oodStock,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oxford  co.,  45  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Wood  stock,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-viH.  and  twp. 
of  Grafton  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Wood  stock,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Ulster  co.,  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wood 'stock,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Champaign  co., 
32  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 


Wood'stock.  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town,  cap.  of  Ox¬ 
ford  co.,  98  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Wood'stock.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
cap.  of  Windsor  co.,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Wood'stock,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Shenan¬ 
doah  co.,  160  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Wood'stone,  Petrified  Stone,  Agatized  Wood,  n. 
A  mineral  of  fibrous  texture,  with  the  fibers  inter¬ 
twined  like  those  of  wood,  essentially  composed  of 
silieious  earth  supposed  to  have  been  gradually  de¬ 
posited  as  the  vegetable  matter  was  decomposed  and 
removed. 

Woods'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of  Salem 
co.,  55  m.  S.S.W'.  of  Trenton. 

Woods' ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  13  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Wood'villc,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

Wood'villc,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  W'aseca  co. 

Wood'villc,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wil¬ 
kinson  co.,  35  m.  S.  of  Natchez. 

Wood'  ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  and  township 
of  Bertie  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Perquimans  co.,  205  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Raleigh. 

Wood'villc,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clermont  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Sandusky  co.,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Wood'  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Butler  co., 
20  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Wood'villc,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rappahan¬ 
nock  co.,  1 15  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Wood'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Calumet 
county. 

Wood-vinegar,  ».  Diluted  acetic  acid,  containing 
6%  per  cent,  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid. 

Wood'ward,  in  Pennsylvania  a,  township  of  Clear- 
field  county. — A  township  of  Clinton  county. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Lycoming  county. 

Wood'wardsville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Wood  wards  ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Essex 
co.,  100  111.  N.  of  Albany. 

Wood  -wasp,  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  Crabro. 

Wood'-waxen,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Dyer’s  brown.  See 
Genista. 

Wood  -work,  (- wurk ,)  n.  That  part  of  any  structure 
which  is  made  of  wood. 

Woody,  a.  Abounding  with  wood.  —  Consisting  of 
wood;  ligneous. —  Pertaining  to  woods;  sylvan. 

Wood'y  Fibre,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  given  to  very 
slender  transparent  membranous  tubes,  tapering  acutely 
to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles  in  the  tissue  of  plants,  and 
having  no  direct  communication  with  each  other.  They 
are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  form  the  substances  called 
hemp  and  flax.  The  same  tissue  forms  wood. 

W'ood'y- mg' fit's  hade,  n.  {Bot.)  Solanum  dulca¬ 
mara.  See  Solanum. 

Woo'er,  n.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love. 

Woof,  n.  [A.  S.  weft,  from  wefan,  to  weave.]  The 
threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving. —  Cloth ;  texture. 

W'oofy,  a.  Having  a  close  texture. 

Woo'ingly,  adv.  Enticingly;  with  persuasiveness; 
so  as  to  invite  to  stay. 

Wool,  n.  [A.  S.  wul,  wull;  0.  Ger.  wolla;  Gr.  ioulos, 
down.]  A  term  used  somewhat  indefinitely,  but  more 
generally  applied  to  the  fleecy  coat,  or  soft  hair  of  the 
sheep.  W.  has  always  formed  the  principal  material  of 
the  clothing  of  mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 
The  filaments  of  W.  taken  from  a  healthy  sheep  present 
a  beautifully  polished  and  even  glittering  appearance. 
The  fibres  of  W.  are  either  straight  or  crooked.  The 
division  into  locks  formed  by  the  coherence  of  the  single 
fibres,  varies  in  every  species  of  IP.,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  staple.  The  body  of  W.  which  is  shorn  in  con¬ 
nection  from  one  animal  is  called  a  fleece.  The  W.  of  the 
same  animal  differs  much  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body;  that  on  the  back  and  sides  is  the  best.  The  great 
difference  in  the  W.  of  different  sheep  depends  in  gen¬ 
eral  upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds,  climate, 
food,  and  manner  of  living;  and  among  the  individual 
animals  of  the  same  breed,  upon  age,  sex,  and  outward 
circumstances;  the  IP.  is,  therefore, divided  into  coarse 
IP.,  which  is  long,  either  straight  or  irregularly  curled, 
and  fine  wool,  which  is  regularly  curled.  Eight  or  ten 
different  kinds  are  frequently  found  in  a  single  fleece. 
The  qualities  which  mainly  govern  the  classification  and 
commercial  value  of  VP.  are: — 1.  The  fineness  of  the 
fibre ;  2.  its  softness  and  elasticity ;  3.  soundness  of 
staple ;  4.  color  ;  5.  cleanness  ;  6.  length  of  staple.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  coarsest  of  the  VP.  used  in  the 
arts  is  l-450th  of  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
VP.  ranges  from  l-1100th  to  1  1300th  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  If  a  lock  of  VP.  be  held  up  to  the  light,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  all  its  fibres  are  twisted  into  corkscrew¬ 
like  ringlets  ;  and  if  the  fibres  be  subjected  to  a  power¬ 
ful  microscope,  they  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  central 
stems,  from  which  spring  circlets  of  tiny  leaf-shaped  pro¬ 
jections.  In  the  finer  sorts  of  VP.  these  projections  pre¬ 
sent  at  first  the  appearance  of  minute  serrations,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  on  closer  inspection  they  resolve 
themselves  into  leaves  or  scales.  These  imbrications 
form  an  important  element  of  the  felting  properties  of 
wool.  See  Sheep. 

(Manuf.)  After  the  bags  of  wool  are  delivered  at  the 
manufactory,  they  are  first  sorted,  or  divided  into  vari¬ 
ous  qualities,  generally  called  primes,  seconds,  and  thirds. 
The  wool  is  then  scoured  or  washed,  to  get  rid  of  the 
animal  grease.  This  is  done  at  the  dye-house,  with  stale 
urine,  heated  to  about  120°,  and  which  is  afterwards 
washed  out  in  running  water.  The  wool  is  now  fit  for 


dyeing,  or  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  cloth  is  woven: 
in  the  one  case,  the  cloth  is  said  to  b a  wool-dyed;  in  the 
other,  piece-dyed.  After  the  wool  is  dyed,  it  is  passed 
through  the  twilly-devil,  or  tucker,  which  consists  of  a 
large  wooden  cylinder,  havingstrong  iron  spikes,  about 
three  inches  long,  projecting  from  it,  in  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion,  round  its  circumference.  The  wool,  passing  be¬ 
tween  feeding-rollers,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
spiked  cylinder,  which,  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
tears  apart  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  and  allows  any  dust 
or  dirt  to  fall  through  a  grating  beneath.  After  this, 
the  wool  is  picked  over,  in  order  to  remove  seeds,  pieces 
of  string,  or  other  substances.  This  process  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  performed  by  what  is  called  the  burring-machine. 
After  the  wool  has  been  picked,  it  is  oiled,  previous  to 
passing  through  the  scribbler  and  carder,  which  is  very 
similar  in  principle  to  the  carding-machine  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  rovings  produced  by  the  carder 
are  the  first  commencement  of  the  thread ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  strength,  they  require  to  be  twisted,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  slubbing- 
billy.  The  threads  are  now  ready  for  weaving  into  cloth. 
The  first  operation  which  the  cloth  undergoes  after  it  is 
woven  is  braying,  tiie  object  of  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  oil  used  preparatory  to  spinning.  The  cloth  is  then 
milled,  i.  e.,  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  are  felted  together, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  it  covered  with  a  thick,  fulled 
face,  by  means  of  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  soap 
and  water.  After  this  process  comes  that  of  teazling,  by 
which  the  cloth  is  roughed  both  ways  by  the  prickly 
flower-heads  of  the  teazle.  The  filaments  drawn  out  by 
teazling  are  of  unequal  length,  and  require  to  be  shorn 
to  make  them  level.  The  next  of  the  finishing  processes 
is  to  arrange  the  clotti  in  regular  folds,  and  submit  it  to 
the  action  of  an  hydrostatic  press. 

( Statistics .)  The  production  ot  wool  in  the  U.  S.  was 
in  1870, 162.(100.000;  1880.232,500,000;  1890,276,000,000; 
1895,  310,000.000  lbs.  In  the  last-named  year  there 
were  imported  206.033,906  lbs.  Consumption  within 
the  U.  S.  509,411,716  lbs.  In  1896  there  were  in  the 
U.  S.  38,298,783  sheep,  vielding  272,474,708  lbs.  of  wool. 
The  total  wool  product  of  the  world  was  2,582,103,000 
lbs.,  viz. :  North  America,  295,000,090 ;  South  America, 
368,000,000;  Europe,  747,000,000;  Asia.  265,000,000; 
Africa,  130,000,000 ;  Australasia,  643,000,000. 

Wool,  John  Ellis, an  American  general,  b. in  Newtmrg, 
N.  Y.,  1789.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he 
obtained  a  captain’s  commission,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  storming  of  Queenstown  Heights,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  also  at  the  battles  of  Plattes- 
burg  and  Beekmantown,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  last 
of  these  actions  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  W.  was  retained  in  the  regular  army ; 
in  1818  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1826  brevet 
brigadier-general.  In  1832  he  was  sent  to  Europe,  to 
examine  the  military  systems  of  the  principal  nations, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  marked  respect.  On 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  Coast  de¬ 
fences,  and  in  1836  was  charged  with  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Mexican  war,  Gen.  VP.  was  assigned  the  duty  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  volunteers,  after  which,  with  a  body  of 
3,000  troops,  he  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  strict  discipline  and  order 
which  he  enforced.  He  was  in  a  measure  instrumental 
in  gaining  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  for  which  he  was 
favorably  mentioned  by  General  Taylor  and  brevetted 
major-general,  besides  receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  being  presented  with  a  sword.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  remained  in  command  of  Monterey  until  order 
was  restored.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
dept,  of  the  Pacific.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
Civil  War,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  was  sent  to  New  York  to  organize  the 
volunteers.  He  took  the  responsibility  of  reinforcing 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  thus  saved  that  important  post. 
In  Aug.,  1861,  he  was  appointed  to  the  dept,  of  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  his  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the 
regular  army.  D.  in  'Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1869. 

Wool'-burler,  n.  One  who  removes  the  little  knots 
or  extraneous  matters  from  wool,  and  from  woollen 
cloth. 

VViMlld.  v.  a.  [D .  woelen ;  Ger.  wiihlen.]  ( Naut .)  To 
strengthen  a  made  or  started  spar,  by  winding  tarred 
rope  tightly  round  it  at  the  weak  or  suspected  place. 

Wool '-driver,  n.  A  trader  in  wool. 

Wool ’-dy  ed,  p.  a.  Dyed  in  the  yarn  before  making 
up;  not  piece-dyed. 

Wool  fell.Wool  fel  ,n.  Askinnotstrippedof  the  wool. 

Wool'-gatliering',  a.  Indulging  in  idle  fancies; 
listless ;  dreamy;  inattentive. 

— n.  Idle  indulgence  of  the  imagination ;  vagary. 

Wool-grower,  n.  A  person  who  raises  sheep  for  the 
production  of  wool. 

Wool  -growi llg,  a.  Producing  sheep  and  wool. 

Wool'-hall,  n.  A  wool-market. 

Wool  led,  (tt>ooM,)a.  Having  wool;  as,  fine-wooUed  sheep. 

Wool  Ten,  Wool'en,  a.  Made  of  wool ;  consisting 
of  wool.  —  Pertaining  to  wool. 

— n.  Cloth  made  of  wool. 

Wool'len-draper,  n.  A  dealer  in  woollen  goods. 

Woollenet',  n.  A  thin,  texile  fabric  made  of  wool. 

Wool'len-scribblers,  n.  pi.  Machines  for  combing 
wool  into  thin,  downy,  translucent  layers. 

Wool'liness,  n.  The  state  of  being  woolly. 

Woolly,  a.  Consisting  of  wool.  —  Resembling,  or 
clothed  with,  wool. 

Wool'ly-bead,  n.  A  negro.  (A  cant  term.) 
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Wool'man.  n. ;  pi.  AVoolmev.  A  dealer  in  wool. 
Wool'-pack,  n.  A  large  pack  or  bale  of  wool  weighing 
240  lbs.  —  Anything  thick,  bulky,  but  light. 

Wool  -sack,  n.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool.  —  The  seat  of 
the  lord-chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  without  back  or 
arms,  covered  with  red  cloth. 

Wool '-stapler.  Wool-winder,  n.  A  wholesale 
dealer  in  wool ;  a  sorter  of  wool. 

Wool'-stock,  n.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  for  milling 
cloth,  or  driving  the  threads  of  the  web  together.  Sim’ds. 
Woolwich,  ( wool'idi ,)  a  town  and  naval  station  of  Eng¬ 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  Thames, 8  m. from  Lon¬ 
don.  This  place  was  originally  only  a  small  village, inhab¬ 
ited  by  fishermen,  and  owes  its  consequouce  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  royal  dock,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1. 
Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor¬ 
tance;  but  its  progress  has  been  more  particularly  rapid 
during  the  past  century,  in  consequence  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  arsenal  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
royal  artillery.  Its  dock-yard  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships  of  war;  but, 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  river,  such 
ships  are  mostly  built  at  other  naval  ports,  and  this 
yard  kept  for  the  construction  of  steamers.  The  royal 
arsenal  contains  in  its  model-room  a  pattern  of  every 
article  made  use  of  in  the  artillery  service.  This  arsenal 
is  the  grand  British  depot  for  every  species  of  ordnance, 
both  military  and  naval,  covering  more  than  100  acres, 
and  containing  about  25,000  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  is 
the  largest  arsenal  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  extensive 
stores  of  gun-carriages,  military  wagons,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  appertains  to  the  department  of  ordnance. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  horse  and  foot  ar¬ 
tillery, and  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  for  whom,  with 
the  other  corps,  extensive  barracks  are. provided.  Here 
also  is  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  was  instituted 
in  1741.  In  the  Thames, opposite  the  dock-yards,  are  the 
hulks  for  the  reception  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard 
labor;  they  are  employed  on  government  works.  Pop. 
(1897)  107,650. 

Wool'wich,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Sagadahoc 
co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Augusta. 

Woolwich,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co. 
Woonsook'ct,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  city  of  Providence 
co.,  16  m.  N.AV.  of  Providence.  It  contains  numerous 
cotton  mills,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  spool-thread,  sewing-silk  and  fringes,  jew¬ 
elry,  musical  instruments,  stoves,  &c.  Pop.  (1897) 
32,330. 

Woor'aly.  Wou'ri,  n.  A  virulent  poison  from 
South  America,  having  the  characteristics  of  strychnia. 
Woos'  t <■!’,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
9  m.  S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

— A  village  of  Scott  co.,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Wooster,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  9 
m.  S.E.  of  Fairfield. 

Wooster,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  AVayne  co.,  90  m.  N.E. 

of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897  )  6,650. 

AVee'sHiig,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  7  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Dixon. 

Wootz,  n.  ( Melall .)  A  species  of  steel  of  excellent 
quality,  imported  from  India,  and  of  which  it  is  believed 
that  the  celebrated  Damascus  sword-blades  were  made. 
It  is  made  by  melting  small  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
mixed  with  some  twigs  from  a  tree,  and  covered  by  a 
green  leaf,  in  small  crucibles  luted  close  with  clay ;  these 
crucibles  are  then  built  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  in  a 
furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  The  pieces  of 
IF  are  taken  out  after  the  crucibles  are  cooled,  and  are 
of  the  size  of  about  half  a  hen’s  egg.  To  form  a  Da¬ 
mascus  sword-blade,  each  piece  of  IV.  was  drawn  out 
under  the  hammer  into  a  thin  riband,  and  a  bundle  of 
them  was  then  welded  together.  IF  has  been  known 
from  remote  antiquity.  It  contains  traces  of  silica  and 
aluminium. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  ll.d.,  ( woos'ter ,)  an 
American  lexicographer,  b.  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  1784.  He 
graduated  at  Vale  College,  1811,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  taught  in  Salem.  His  great  work  is  his 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  4to,  Boston,  which 
has  taken  its  rauk  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind. 
Among  his  other  works  are :  Geographical  Dictionary, 
or  Universal  Gazetteer,  2  vols.,  1817  ;  Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States,  1818 ;  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
1828.  Dr.  }V.  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  London,  and  a  member  of  other 
learned  bodies.  D.  Oct.  27,  1865. 

Worcester,  a  city  of  England,  and  the  chief  town  of 
AVorcestershire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Severn.  Its  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral,  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  simplicity,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1218.  The  outside  is  extremely  plain, 
and  devoid  of  ornaments ;  its  beauty  consisting  in  its 
height,  space,  and  the  lightness  of  its  architecture.  In 
shape  the  cathedral  is  a  double  cross,  with  a  length  of 
514  feet,  a  breadth  of  78,  and  a  height  of  68,  the  entire 
tower  rising  to  an  altitude  of  200  feet.  Manuf.  Gloves, 
lace,  nails,  spirits,  leather,  and  porcelain.  Pop.  33,226. 
Worcester,  in  Maryland,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  475  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Pocomoke  and  St.  Martin’s.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Cap.  Snow  Hill.  Pop.  (1897)  21,250. 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,551 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Miller’s,  Chicopee,  Blackstone,  Nashua, 
and  Thames.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Pop. 
(1895)  306,307. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  55  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Springfield ;  Lat.  42°  16'  17"  N.,  Lon.  71° 48'  13"  AV. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  and  pleasant  streets. 


W.  is  the  point  of  junction  of  6  lines  of  railroad,  and  con¬ 
tains  extensive  manufactories  of  steel  and  iron  wire, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  mechanic’s  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  boots  and  shoes,  fire-arms,  machinery  of 
every  description,  <tc.  The  college  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1843,  has  a  library  of  5,000 
vols.  IF  has  also  an  academy  ;  a  female  collegiate  in¬ 
stitute  ;  the  Oread  institute;  a  seminary  for  girls  ;  and  a 
public  high  school.  The  State  lunatic  asylum  is  situated 
there.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded 
here  in  1812,  has  a  library  of  about  35,000  vols.,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities.  IF.  has  also  a  free 
public  library  of  about  25,000  vols.  Pop.  (1895)  98,687. 

W’orces'ter,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  co.,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Worcester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  Norristown. 

Worcester,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  AVashing- 
ton  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

Worcestershire,  an  inland  co.,in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  Staffordshire,  S.  by  Gloucestershire, 
AV.  by  Hereford  and  Shropshire,  and  E.  by  Warwick ; 
area,  7G5sq.  m.  AVorcester  is  one  of  the  most  varied, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  counties  in  England,  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate  being  only  exceeded  by  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  soil.  The  most  important  manufac¬ 
tures  are  carpets,  lace,  gloves,  nails,  malt,  cider,  perry, 
salt,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  and  oil  cake.  Chief  town,  AVor- 
cester. 

Word,  ( wurd ,)  n.  [A.  S.  word,  wyrd ;  Du.  wnord  ;  Ger. 
wort.]  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  such  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  an  idea  or  ideas  ;  a  single  component  part  of 
human  speech  or  language.  —  The  letter  or  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed,  which  represent  a  sound  or  combination 
of  sounds.  —  Talk;  discourse;  language.  —  Verbal  con¬ 
tention;  dispute.  —  Living  speech;  oral  expression; 
promise.  —  Signal;  order;  command;  military  token. 
—  Account;  tidings;  message.  —  Declaration  or  pur¬ 
pose  expressed  ;  declaration  or  affirmation. 

— The  Scripture;  divine  revelation,  or  any  part  of  it; 
Christ.  —  A  motto ;  a  short  sentence  ;  a  proverb. 

By  word  of  mouth,  orally ;  by  direct  expression  of 
language.  —  Compound  word,  a  word  formed  of  two  or 
more  single  words. —  Good  word,  a  recommendation ;  a 
favorable  notice  or  account.  —  In  a  word,  briefly. — In 
word,  in  declaration  only.  —  Word  for  word,  literally  ; 
in  the  exact  words. 

— v.  a.  To  express  in  words;  to  style;  to  phrase.  —  To 
meet  with  talk  instead  of  action. 

Word'-book,  n.  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary. 

Word '-eatcli or,  n.  A  person  who  cavils  at  words. 

AVord'ily,  adv.  In  a  verbose  or  wordy  manner. 

Word'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  abounding 
with  words. 

Wording,  n.  The  act  or  manner  of  expressingin  words. 

Word 'less,  a.  Silent ;  not  using  words. 

Word'-paint  ing,  n.  The  act  of  describing  anything 
by  words,  so  vividly  as  to  present  it  to  the  mind  as  if 
painted. 

Words'wortli.  AVilliam,  an  English  poet,  b.  at  Cock- 
ermouth,  Cumberland,  1770,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
and  became  a  student  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  b.  a.  degree  in  1791.  IF.  gave  his 
first  poetic  effusions  to  the  world  in  17S3,  under  the 
title  of  A n  Evening  Walk  ;  in  1798,  Lyrical  Ballads  ap¬ 
peared,  the  joint  but  uneven  production  of  W.  and  Cole¬ 
ridge.  From  this  time  up  to  1815  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Sonnets,  Essays  on  Epitaphs, 
The  Excursion ,  The  Prelude,  Peter  Bell,  The  Waggoner, 


and  many  minor  pieces.  About  this  time  he  received 
the  appointment  of  distributor  of  stamps,  and  in  1843 
he  obtained  the  office  of  poet-laureate,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Southey.  D.  1850.  “The  influence  of  IF,”  says 
an  eminent  critic,  “on  the  literature,  and  especially  on 
the  English  poetry,  has  been  immense,  and  it  is  far  yet 
from  being  exhausted.  The  regenerating  power  of  his 
genius  has  so  operated  upon  the  public  taste,  that  the 
pure,  the  simple,  and  the  good,  are  now  the  more  re¬ 
garded  elements  of  poetry.”  For  many  years  IF  en¬ 
joyed  that  guerdon  of  love  and  admiration  which  are 
too  frequently  reserved  for  departed  genius;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  admirers  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  poet’s 
home,  Rydal  Mount.  Ilis  autobiographical  poem,  The 
Prelude ,  or  the  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,  was  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication.  Memoirs  of  IF  were  published  soon 


after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Canon  AA'ordsworth.  Th 
complete  poetical  works  of  IF.,  edited  by  the  late  Henry 
Reed,  professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  were  published  in  Philadelphia  about  1870. 
Mr.  Reed,  in  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rydal 
Mount,  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  ill-fated  steamer 
Arctic,  in  September,  1854. 

Word'y,  a.  Using  many  words;  verbose.  —  Containing 
many  words;  full  of  words. 

AVork,  n.  [A.  S.  weorc,  wore  ;  Du.,  Sw.,  and  Ger.  werk ; 
Gr.  ergon.]  Something  produced  by  toil,  whether  men¬ 
tal  or  bodily;  labor;  employment. — Exertion ofstrength, 
particularly  in  man ;  manual  labor.  —  That  which  F 
made  or  done;  the  effect  of  labor;  the  product  of  labor. 
—  Embroidery;  flowers  or  figures  wrought  with  the 
needle ;  any  fabric  or  manufacture ;  the  matter  on 
which  one  is  at  work.  —  Action ;  deed ;  feat ;  achieve¬ 
ment ;  operation;  management;  treatment.  —  Literary 
performance.  —  A  piece  of  mechanism. 

(Mech.)  The  work  performed  by  any  force  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  space  through 
which  it  is  exerted.  The  unit  of  work  is  called  the  foot- 
pound,  and  is  that  which  is  performed  in  raising  a  pound 
weight,  in  opposition  to  gravity,  to  a  height  of  one  foot.1 
The  work  required  to  raise  five  pounds  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  therefore,  is  fifty  foot-pounds. 

{Mining  )  A  term  applied  to  ores  before  they  are 
cleansed  and  dressed. 

( Theol .)  Moral  duties,  internal  or  external ; — the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

To  go  to  work,  to  commence  operations.  —  To  set  to 
work,  to  employ. 

— v.  a.  To  produce  by  toil,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  to 
form  by  labor ;  to  mould,  shape,  or  manufacture. 

— To  bring  into  any  state  by  action. — To  influence  by  act¬ 
ing  upon;  to  manage;  to  lead.  —  To  make  by  action, 
labor,  or  violence.  —  To  manage  or  direct  in  a  state  of 
motion;  to  put  in  motion.  —  To  produce  by  action,  la¬ 
bor,  or  exertion;  to  effect  by  labor  in  some  particular 
manner,  as  by  the  needle ;  to  embroider.  —  To  direct 
the  movements  of,  as  of  a  ship.  —  To  put  to  labor ;  to 
exert. —  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

To  work  a  passage.  {Naut.)  To  pay  for  the  passage 
by  performing  labor. 

To  work  in  or  into,  to  insert;  to  interweave;  to  in¬ 
sinuate. — To  work  off,  to  remove  gradually,  as  by  labor. 

—  To  work  out,  to  effect  by  labor  or  exertion. 

— v.  n.  To  be  in  action,  so  as  to  produce  something  by 
toil,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  to  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  performing  manual  labor,  whether  severe  or 
moderate. — To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations  ;  to  operate; 
to  carry  on  business.  —  To  be  customarily  engaged  or 
employed  in. —  To  act  internally;  to  ferment.  —  To  pro¬ 
duce  effects  by  action  or  influence.  —  To  act  or  operate 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  a  cathartic.  —  To  be 
tossed  or  agitated ;  to  influence. 

To  work  at,  to  be  employed  in  or  upon.  —  To  work  to 
windward.  {Naut.)  To  fly  against  the  wind;  to  beat. 

Work 'able,  a.  That  can  be  worked,  as  a  metal. — 
That  can  be  worked,  or  that  is  worth  working,  as  a  mine. 

Work'-bag,  n.  A  bag  used  for  holding  instruments 
or  materials  for  work,  such  as  needle-work,  &c. 

Work -day,  n.  A  working-day. 

Work'  er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  works  or  per-  i 
forms.  —  A  working-bee. 

Work'-fellotv,  n.  A  fellow-laborer. 

Work'-folk,  Work '- folks,  n.  pi.  Laboring  people. 

Work'-honse,  n.  A  house  for  work;  a  manufactory; 
a  house  for  the  poor,  where  suitable  food,  clothing,  and 
employment  are  provided. 

W  ork'ing,  a.  Acting;  operating;  laboring;  devoted 
to  bodily  toil;  fermenting. 

— n.  Act  of  laboring. 

W'ork'ing'-beani,  n.  ( Steam  Engine.)  See  Beam. 

Work'ing'-day,  n.  [  Work  and  day.]  A  day  on  which 
labor  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath, 
holidays,  &c. 

— a.  Laborious;  plodding;  common;  coarse;  gross. 

Workington,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  near  where  the  River  Derwent  falls  into  the 
ocean,  7  m.  from  Whitehaven.  To  the  coal-mines  in  the 
vicinity,  IF  owes  all  its  importance.  Pop.  6,467. 

Work'man,  n.  Any  man  employed  in  manual  work 
or  labor;  a  skilful  artificer  or  mechanic;  a  laborer. 

Work'ntanlike,  a.  Like  a  workman;  skilful;  well 
performed. 

W’ork'manly,  a.  Skilful;  well  performed;  work¬ 
manlike. 

— adv.  Skilfully,  (r.) 

Workmanship,  n.  Skill  or  art  of  a  workman ;  the 
degree  or  style  of  art;  dexterity;  manufacture;  some-! 
thing  made,  particularly  by  manual  labor;  that  which 
is  effected,  made,  or  produced. 

Work'-master,  n.  A  performer  of  any  work ;  a  work¬ 
man. 

Work  shop,  n.  A  shop  where  a  workman,  a  mechanic, 
or  artificer,  or  a  number  of  such  individuals,  carry  on 
their  work. 

Work'sop,  a  town  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire.  24  . 
m.  from  No  tingham,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Sherwood  | 
Forest ;  pop.  7,000. 

W'ork'-table,  n.  A  small  table  used  by  ladies  at  theit 
needle-work. 

Work'-woman.n.  A  woman  skilled  in  needle-work. 

— A  woman  who  works  for  hire. 

World,  n.  [A.  S.  woruld,  world;  Ger.  welt.]  The  uni¬ 
verse  ;  the  whole  system  of  created  globes  or  vast  bodies 
of  matter.  —  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe; — some¬ 
times  called  the  lower  world.  —  The  heavens,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  heavenly  world,  or  upper  world.  —  Sys- 
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tems  of  beings,  or  the  orbs  which  occupy  space,  and  all 
the  beings  which  inhabit  them. —  Present  state  of  exist¬ 
ence;  a  secular  life;  public  life  or  society ;  business  or 
trouble  of  life. —  A  great  multitude  or  quantity  ;  man- 
hind;  people  in  general.  —  Course  of  life ;  the  customs 
and  manners  of  men ;  the  practice  of  life.  —  All  that  the 
world  contains;  a  large  tract  of  country;  a  wide  com¬ 
pass  of  things;  any  large  portion  of  the  earth  ;  as,  the 
Old  World,  the  Ne w  World. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  the  whole  human  race;  the  carnal  state  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  earth;  the  ungodly  part  of  the  world. — 
Time:  —  only  used  in  the  phrase  world  without  end.  See 
Globe. 

World  iinesN.  n.  State  of  being  worldly;  a  predomi¬ 
nant  passion  for  obtaining  the  good  things  of  life ;  covet¬ 
ousness  :  addictedness  to  gain  and  temporal  enjoyments. 

World'l  injr,  n.  One  devoted  to  this  world,  or  to 
worldly  gain  and  pleasures. 

Worldly,  a.  Relating  to  this  world,  or  to  this  life,  in 
Contradistinction  to  t lie  life  to  come;  secular ;  temporal  ; 
devoted  to  this  life  and  its  enjoyments;  not  attentive  to 
a  future  state;  bent  on  gain  ;  human;  common;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  world. 

World'-wille,  a.  Co-extensive  with  the  world. 

Worm,  {we.ru t,)  re.  [A  S.  ivynn,  worm;  Lut.  vermis.] 
That  which  creeps  or  crawls;  any  small  creeping  ani¬ 
mal  or  reptile,  either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  very 
short  ones. — Remorse;  that  which  incessantly  gnaws 
the  conscience  ;  that  which  torments  — A  being  debased 
and  despised. — A  spiral  instrument,  resembling  a  double 
cork-screw,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  used  for  draw¬ 
ing  wads  or  cartridges  from  guns. — Anything  spiral,  as 
the  threads  of  screws  ;  a  spiral,  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  which  the  vapor  passes  in  distil¬ 
lation,  and  in  which  it  is  cooled  and  condensed;  a  sup¬ 
posed  small  worm-like  ligament  situated  beneath  a  dog’s 
tongue. 

—pi.  (Zoijl.)  The  lowest  class  of  articulated  animals,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Annulosa,  q.  v.  See,  also,  Annelida, 
Lumbricid,*:,  Nematoids,  Tape-worm,  &c. 

— v.  n.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

■ — v.  a.  To  cut  something,  called  a  worm,  from  under  the 
tongue  of  a  dog;  to  expel  or  undermine  by  slow  and 
secret  means;  to  draw  the  wad  or  cartridge  from  a  gun; 
to  clean  by  the  instrument  called  a  worm. 

Worm'-feiice,  re.  A  rail  fence  constructed  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  manner. 

Worin'-grass,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Spigelia. 

M'orni'leysburg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  1  in.  SAV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Worms,  (t verms,)  a  city  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt,  on  the  Rhine,  25  m.  from  Mayence.  Its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  cathedral  is  a  ponderous 
Gothic  building,  with  dismantled  walls.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  Mint  and  the  Town-house,  in  which 
Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet  in  15-1.  (See  Luther.) 
— Manuf.  Tobacco,  with  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
W.  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  is  very  ancient. 
In  the  13th  century  the  population  is  said  to  have  been 
60,000.  It  is  famous  for  the  many  diets  which  have 
beon  held  in  it,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
convoked  by  Maximilian  I.  in  1495,  at  which  a  perpetual 
public  peace  was  established, and  that  ofl521.  Pop.  10,07 2. 

Worin'-seetl,  re.  {Med.)  Same  as  Semen  contra.  See 
Semen. 

Worm'-shaped,  a.  Thick  and  almost  cylindrical, 
but  bent  in  different  places;  vermicular. 

Worm'-tea,  re.  (Med.)  A  preparation  consisting  of 
pink-root,  senna,  manna,  and  savine,  in  various  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Worm'-wlieel,  re.  (Mech.)  A  wheel  with  teeth  to  fit 
into  the  spiral  parts  of  a  screw. 

lVorm'wood,  re.  {Bot.)  See  Artemisia. 

Worni'y,  a.  Relating  to  worms ;  abounding  with 
worms. 

Worn,  pp.  from  Wear,  q.  v. 

Wor'nil,  Wor'mul,  re.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of 
cattle,  occasioned  by  an  insect  that  punctures  the  skin. 

Woril'-out,  a.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by  wear; 
trite. 

WoronzofT,  Michael  Semenovitch,  Prince,  (i vo-ron'- 
zov,)  an  eminent  Russian  st  ttestnan  and  general,  B.  of 
an  illustrious  family  at  Mo-cow,  1782.  He  entered  the 
Russian  army  in  1801,  served  against  the  Turks,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  great  war  with  France.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  1!  u  odiuo,  and  commanded  the 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.,  1813.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  named  governor  of  New  Russia  and  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  and  in  IsII  governor  of  the  Caucasus.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  the  heroic  mountain-tribes,  and 
took  Shamyl’s  stronghold,  Dargo.  D.  at  Odessa,  1856. 

Wor'rier.  re.  One  who  worries. 

Wor'ry,  v.  a.  [Ger  w'urgen,  to  choke.]  To  compress 
the  throat  of;  to  strangle;  to  suffocate;  to  tear;  to 
mangle  with  the  teeth  ;  to  tease  ;  to  trouble;  to  harass 
with  importunity,  or  with  care  and  anxiety  ;  to  fatigue  ; 
to  harass  with  labor;  to  vex;  to  persecute  brutally. 

-  —re.  Perplexity;  trouble;  vexation. 

Wor'ryinjfly,  ado.  In  a  worrying  manner. 

Worse,  (wtrs,)  a.  [A.  S.  wyrse..]  More  evil ;  bad  or  ill 
in  a  greater  degree ;  more  depraved  and  corrupt  (in  a 
moral  sense)  ;  in  regard  to  health,  more  sick. 

—adv.  In  a  manner  more  evil  or  bail. 

—re.  Not  the  advantage;  not  the  better;  the  loss. 

Wor'sliip.  re.  [A.S.  weorthscipe.]  A  title  of  honor, 
used  in  addresses  to  certain  magistrates,  and  others  of 
rank  or  station  ;  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  or  the  reverence  or  homage  paid  to 
him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting  in  adoration,  con¬ 
fession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  the  like. — The  hom¬ 
age  paid  to  idols  or  false  gods  by  pagans;  idolatry  of 


inferiors. — Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  unbound¬ 
ed  admiration;  as,  hero-worship. 

—v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  worshiped;  ppr.  worshiping;  — 
often,  but  incorrectly,  written  worshipped  and  worship¬ 
ping.)  To  attribute  worthiness  to  ;  to  adore;  to  pay  di¬ 
vine  honors  to;  to  reverence  with  supreme  respect  and 
veneration;  to  respect;  to  honor;  to  treat  with  civil 
reverence;  to  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme 
submission. 

— 1>.  re.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration ;  to  perform  reli¬ 
gious  service. 

Wor'rellipaltle,  a.  Capable  of  being  worshipped,  (r.) 

W  or'Mliipcr,  (also,  but  improperly,  written  Worship¬ 
per,)  re.  One  who  worships;  one  who  pays  divine  hon¬ 
ors  to  any  being;  one  who  adores. 

Wor'sliip  fill.  a.  Claiming  worship;  claiming  re¬ 
spect  ;  worthy  of  honor  from  its  character  or  dignity  ;  a 
term  of  respect,  especially  applied  to  magistrates  and 
corporate  bodies. 

W  or'sliipfully,  adv.  In  a  worshipful  manner;  with 
respect. 

Wor'sliipfulness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worshipful. 

Worst,  ( wurst .)  a.  (Superb  of  worse.,  q.  v.)  Evil  in  a 
very  high  or  in  the  highest  degree ;  most  bad ;  most 
evil;  most  severe  or  dangerous;  most  difficult  to  heal; 
most  afflictive,  pernicious,  or  calamitous. 

— re.  The  most  evil  state  ;  the  most  severe  or  aggravated 
state;  the  height;  the  most  calamitous  state. 

— v.  a.  To  get  the  advantage  over  in  contest ;  to  defeat ; 
to  overthrow. 

Worsted,  ( wust'ed ,)  re.  Yarn  spun  from  combed  wool, 
and  which, in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

Wort,  (wurt,)n.  [A.  S.  wyrt ;  0.  Ger.  wurz ;  Goth,  aurts, 
an  herb,  plant.J  A  plant;  an  herb;  now  used  chiefly, 
or  wholly,  in  compounds,  as  in  mugivort,  liverwort,  &c. 

— New  beer  uufermented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation; 
the  sw'eet  infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

Worth,  W  illiam  Jenkins,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1794.  lie  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  scanty  education,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  appointed  2d  lieut.  of  infantry  in  1813, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lewis  the  same  year,  and  Gen. 
Scott  in  1S14;  and  the  same  year  received  the  brevets 
of  Captain  and  Major  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  July  5th,  and  at  that  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
July  25th,  at  which  latter  he  was  severely  wounded.  Ho 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1832,  and  to  that 
of  Colonel  in  1838.  In  1841,  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Florida  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  after  several  severe  conflicts.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war,  he  joined  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  for  which  he  received  the  brevet  of  Major- 
general,  and  a  sword  from  Congress.  He  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Cerro-Gordo,  l’uebla,  Cherubusco, 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  Molino-del-Rey,  and  in  storm¬ 
ing  the  San  Cosmo  gate  of  Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  South-West.  He 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Louisiana,  and  by  his  native  co.,  besides  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Florida.  D.  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1849. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  his  remains  are  interred. 

Worth,  (wurth,)  re.  [A.  S,  i veorth,  wurth,  weorthan,  to 
become ;  Ger.  werth .]  Value  ;  price  ;  rate  ;  that  quality 
of  a  thing  which  renders  it  useful,  or  which  will  produce 
an  equivalent  good  in  some  other  thing. — Value  of 
mental  qualities;  desert;  merit;  excellence;  virtue; 
usefulness;  as,  a  man  or  magistrate  of  great  worth;  im¬ 
portance;  valuable  qualities. 

— a.  Equul  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to.  —  Deserving  of, 
(in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  but  chiefly  in  a  good  sense.)  — 
Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to  the  value  of. 

Worth,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  N.W.  by  Flint  River.  Surface,  level  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Isabella. 

Worth,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cook  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Worth,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  township  of  Woodford  | 
county. 

Worth,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  lioone  Co. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Hancock  co. 

Worth,  ui  Iowa,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on  Minnesota. 
Area,  408  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Lime  and  Shell  Rock 
creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  North- 
wo  ill.  Pop.  (1895)  10,285. 

Worth,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  abt  1 
m  S.  of  Lexington. 

Worth,  in  Missouri,  a  N  county,  bordering  on  Iowa. 
Area,  275  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  River.  Sur¬ 
face.,  undulating.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Grant 
City. 

Worth,  in  N.  York,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Worth.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  county. 
— A  township  of  centre  county.  —  A  township  of 
Jefferson  county. — A  post-townsliip  of  Mercer  coun¬ 
ty- 

Wor'thil.v,  adv.  In  a  manner  suited  to  ;  deservedly  ; 
according  to  merit ;  justly  ;  not  without  cause. 

Wor't  li  i  n  <-ss,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  worthy; 
worth  ;  desert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  dignity  ;  virtue. 

Worthing1,  (wer-thimj,)  a  maritime  town  of  England, 
in  Sussex  co.,  11  m.  from  Brighton  ;  pop.  5,600. 

Wor  thington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  co.,  100  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Worlhington.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
county,  9  miles  N.  of  Columbus. — A  township  of  Rich¬ 
land  co. 


1  Wor'thington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Armstrong  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Kittanning. 

Worth  i  ngton,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Marion 

co. 

W  orth'less,  a.  Having  no  worth  or  value ;  having  no 
value  of  character  or  no  virtue ;  having  no  dignity  or 
excellence. 

Worthlessly,  adv.  In  a  worthless  manner. 

Wortli'lessness.  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worthless;  want  of  value;  want  of  useful  qualities; 
want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

Worth'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

W'or'thy,  (wur'thy,)  a.  [Ger.  wiirdig  ;  Du.  waaraig.) 
Possessing  worth  or  excellence  of  qualities;  noble; 
illustrious;  virtuous;  estimable;  deserving;  being  such 
as  merits;  having  worth  or  excellence. — Equivalent  to; 
suitable;  having  qualities  suited  to  (either  in  a  good 
or  had  sense) ;  equal  in  value ;  suitable  to  anything 
had;  deserving  of  ill. 

27/e  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World  are,  Joshua,  Gideon, 
Samson,  David,  J udas  Maccabaeus,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Ciesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Authorities  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  last-mentioned. 
Richard  or  Robert  Burton  (an  assumed  name  for  Nath. 
Crouch),  in  his  History  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  published 
in  1687,  gives  three  Gentiles,  viz.,  Hector,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Julius  Ciesar;  three  Jews,  viz..  Joshua,  David, 
and  Judas  Maccabieus;  and  three  Christians,  viz., 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Sliaks- 
peare  (Love’s  Labors  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2)  introduces  only 
five  in  the  pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  viz..  Pompey, 
Alexander,  Judas  Maccabieus,  Hercules,  and  Hector. 

— re.  A  man  of  eminent  worth  ;  a  man  distinguished  for 
useful  and  estimable  qualities;  a  man  of  valor.  —  Used 
frequently  in  the  plural. 

Wotton-iinder-Edge,  a  town  of  England,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  16  m.  from  Gloucester.  Pop.  2,734. 

Won  111,  (wood,)  a.  The  past  tense  of  Will,  q.  v. 

Would'-be,  a.  Professing  to  be;  desirous  of  becoming. 
(Colloq.) 

Won  ml,  ( woond ,)  re.  [A.S.  round;  Lat.  t minus,  vul- 
neris. ]  A  cut  ;  a  stab;  a  laceration;  a  breach  of  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  or  of  the  bark  and  wood 
of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other  plants, 
caused  by  violence  or  external  force  ;  injury;  hurt.  — 
Injury;  detriment;  damage;  as,  a  wound  given  to  one’s 
reputation. 

(Surg.)  A  solution  of  the  continuity  of  a  soft  part  of 
the  body,  effected  by  some  external  agent,  and  attended 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  are  generally  distinguished  as  in¬ 
cised,  lacerated,  contused,  and  punctured.  An  incised 
IP.  is  a  simple  division  of  the  fibres  made  by  a  sharp 
cutting  instrument.  A  lacerated  IP.  is  one  in  which  the 
fibres,  in  place  of  being  cleanly  divided  by  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument,  are  torn  asunder  by  violence,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  being  in  this  case  jagged  and  uneven.  A  con¬ 
tused  IP.  is  one  made  by  a  violent  blow  by  some  blunt 
instrument,  the  part  being  bruised  as  well  as  torn.  A 
punctured  W.  is  one  made  with  a  narrow  pointed  instru¬ 
ment,  as  a  sword  or  bayonet.  IP.  are  dangerous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  soft  parts  which  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  in,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  incised  VP.  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  to  8 top  the  hemorrhage.  This  is  usually  accom. 
plished  by  simply  bringing  the  edges  of  the  IP.  together; 
but  if  any  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  have  been  injured, 
pressing  the  trunk,  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  tourni¬ 
quet,  will  he  necessary ;  and  should  this  not  succeed, 
the  vessels  must  be  secured  with  ligatures.  Next,  care 
shoula  be  taken  that  all  extraneous  substances  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  IP.  Then  the  edges  of  the  IP.  are  to  be 
brought  together,  and  retained  either  by  straps  of  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster,  or  in  some  situations  by  one  or  two 
stitches.  Generally  such  IP.  heal  very  quickly,  without 
any  suppuration  taking  place,  or,  as  it  is  said,  “by  the 
first  intention.”  When,  however,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  suppuration  comes  on,  all  attempts  to  procure  union 
by  the  first  intention  should  he  abandoned,  the  plasters 
and  bandages  removed,  poultices  and  warm  dressings 
had  recourse  to  to  remove  inflammation, and  afterwards 
healing  ointments  applied.  Lacerated  and  contused  IP. 
require  to  be  similarly  treated;  but  they  heal  less 
kindly,  and  suppuration  almost  always  takes  place.  The 
swelling  and  inflammatory  symptoms  which  commonly 
attend  contused  IP.  are  to  be  diminished  by  cooling 
lotions  or  emollient  poultices.  Punctured  IP.  are  dan¬ 
gerous  from  their  depth,  and  the  internal  effusion  of 
serum  and  blood  which  usually  attends  them.  They 
are  frequently  also  followed  by  severe  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  although  this  may  be  prevented  by 
using  antiseptics.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  the  IP.  a  little,  so  as  to  remove  the  stretching  of 
the  parts;  and  to  lessen  the  inflammation,  leeches  and 
fomentations  are  often  required.  See  Gunshot  Wounds. 

(Law.)  In  medical  jurisprudence,  the  word  IP.  is 
applied  to  any  lesion  of  the  body,  referring  not  only  to 
a  solution  of  continuity,  as  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  to  every  other  kind  of  accident,  such  as 
bruises,  contusions,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  bruise;  to  hurt  by  violence;  to  cut,  slash,  or 
lacerate. 

Won  ltd',  imp.  and  pp.  from  Wind,  q.  v. 

Woillicl'er,  re.  A  persou  who,  or  that  which  wounds. 

Wound'less,  a.  Free  from  wound  or  injury  ;  invul¬ 
nerable. 

Wound'wort,  fl.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sta 
chys  or  Bstonica,  q.  v.  It  is  about  a  foot  high  and 
rather  slender.  Stem  erect,  square,  generally  liispi  t 
backward  on  the  angles,  sometimes  nearly  srnoo'h. 
Leaves  smooth,  membranaceous,  generally  rounded  at 
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base  and  acute  at  apex.  Spike  terminal,  leafy,  composed  I 
of  verticels,  each  with  4-8  pale  purple  dowers.  Variable 
in  pubescence.  It  is  found  in  fields  and  roadsides. 
Woinul'y,  adv.  Extremely.  (Low.) 

Weu  raii,  IVoiiiiun.  tVoe  ra ri,  n.  An  arrow- 
poison  prepared  by  the  S.  Amer.  Indians.  See  Strychnos. 
IVoii  v<‘nnans,  Philip,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  11. 
at  Haarlem,  1620,  excelled  in  depicting  roadside,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  marauding  scenes.  D.  1668.  His  brothers,  Peter 
and  John,  were  botli  distinguished  painters. 
Wou'-wou,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  native  name  of  the  Sil¬ 
very  Gibbon  ( Hylobates  leuciscus),  a  pretty  monkey 
found  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Wove,  imp.,  and  woven,  pp.,  from  Weave,  q.  v. 

W  rack,  (rak,)  n.  [Er.  varec.]  (Bot.)  See  Zosterace-e. 
Wraitll,  (rath,)  n.  [A.  S.  orath,  breath.]  A  spirit  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  the  waters.  —  A  supposed  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  person  either  before  or  after  his  death.  (Scot.) 
W rail 'gel,  Karl  Gust.af  von,  a  grand-marshal  of  Swe¬ 
den,  u.  1616,  distinguished  himself  as  a  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  commander.  He  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  in  1644, 
the  imperial  army  near  Augsburg  in  1648,  and  D.  1676. 
Wrangle,  (rany'gl,)  v.  n.  To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quar¬ 
rel  peevishly  and  noisily;  to  brawl ;  to  altercate. 

— e.  a.  To  involve  in  a  quarrel  or  dispute ;  to  embroil. 

— n.  An  angry  dispute;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

Wrail'gler,  n.  An  angry  disputant;  one  who  dis¬ 
putes  with  heat  or  peevishness. 

(Cambridge  University,  Eng.)  One  who  attains  the 
highest  honors  in  the  public  mathematical  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  ot  arts  is  so  called.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination,  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  (to-  the  number  of  thirty 
at  least)  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit  by  the  exam¬ 
iners,  and  divided  into  three  classes:  wranglers,  senior 
optimes,  and  junior  uptimes.  The  first  or  senior  wran¬ 
gler  is  the  most  distinguished  mathematician  of  his 
year. 

Wrap,  (rap,)  v.  a.  To  wind  or  fold  together. —  To  cover 
by  winding  something  round:  to  involve. —  To  hide;  to 
comprise;  to  contain;  to  involve  totally;  to  inclose. — 
To  transport ;  to  snatch  up. 

To  be  wrapped  up  in,  to  be  completely  engrossed  in. 

— n.  A  wrapper  —  generally  used  in  the  plural  for  shawls, 
furs,  &c. 

Wrappage,  (rap’pej.)  n.  The  act  of  wrapping. —  That 
in  which  anything  is  wrapped. 

Wrap'per,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  wraps.  —  That 
in  which  auything  is  wrapped  or  inclosed  ;  an  envelope. 
—  A  loose  upper  garment. 

Wrap' rascal,  n.  A  great-coat;  a  cant  term  for  a  coarse 
upper  coat. 

W  rasse,  (ras,)  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Labrus.  \ 

Wrath,  (rath,)  n.  [  A.  S.  wrath,  wrath.']  Violent  an¬ 
ger;  vehement  exasperation  ;  indignation ;  fury ;  rage ; 
eholer;  ire;  resentment.  —  The  effects  of  anger;  the 
just  punishment  of  an  offence  or  crime. 

W  rat  li  ltt  1.  a.  Full  of  wrath  ;  very  angry ;  greatly  in¬ 
censed  ;  furious.  —  Springing  from  wrath,  or  express¬ 
ing  it. 

Wrath  fully,  adv.  In  a  wrathful  manner ;  with  vio¬ 
lent  anger. 

W’rutli'fuliiess,  n.  The  state  ot  quality  of  being 
wrathful. 

Wrath'ily,  adv.  In  a  wrathful  manner. 
Wrath'less,  a.  Free  from  anger. 

Wratll'y,  a.  Very  angry.  (Colloq.) 

Wreak,  (reek,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wrecan.]  To  execute  jus- 
1  tice  upon  ;  to  inflict  punishment  or  vengeance  upon. 
Wreath,  (reeth,)  n. ;  pi.  Wreaths.  [A.  S.  wrath.]  A 
garland;  a  chaplet;  an  ornamental  twisted  bandage.- — 
Anything  twisted  or  curled  ;  as,  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
'Wreathe,  (reeth,)  v.  a.  To  twist ;  to  convolve ;  to  wind 
one  about  another ;  to  interweave ;  to  intertwine. —  To 
encircle,  as  a  garland.  —  To  encircle,  as  with  a  garland. 

■ — v.  n.  To  be  interwoven  or  entwined. 

Wreatli'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  wreath. 

W'reath'y,  a.  Twisted ;  curled ;  spiral. 

Wreck,  ( rek,) n.  (Written  also  wrack.)  [Du.  vjrak,  bro¬ 
ken  ;  A.  S.  brecan ;  Lat.  frango ;  Gr.  regnumi.]  De¬ 
struction  ;  ruin ;  dissolution  by  violence. 

—A  vessel  broken  on  the  rocks ;  a  ship  dashed  against 
rocks  or  laud  and  broken,  or  otherwise  rendered  useless 
by  violence  and  fracture. 

— Any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore  or  found  floating  at  sea 
in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condition. —  The  remains 
of  anything  ruined. 

(Maritime  Law.)  The  name  given  to  such  goods  as 
after  a  shipwreck  are  cast  upon  the  lend  by  the  sea,  and 
left  there  within  some  country  so  as  not  to  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  ot  the  admiralty,  but  to  the  common 
law.  Wrecks,  by  the  common  law,  belong  to  the  king  or 
his  grantee,  but  if  claimed  by  the  true  owner  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  the  goods,  or  their  proceeds,  must  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him.  In  this  country,  the  several  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  sea  have  enacted  laws  generally  similar  to 
the  English  law.  Ships  or  goods  found  derelict  or  aban¬ 
doned  at  sea,  and  called  FLoatsam,  belong  to  the  United 
States,  if  unclaimed  by  the  true  owner  within  a  year 
and  a  day 

(Metall.)  A  vessel  in  which  ores  are  washed  for  the 
third  time. 

•V.  a.  To  break  on  the  rocks ;  to  strand ;  to  drive  against 
the  shore,  or  dash  against  the  rocks,  and  break  or  de¬ 
stroy  ;  to  ruin. 

-v  n.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

H’reck'age,  n.  The  act  of  wrecking. —  The  ruins  or 
remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo  that  has  been  wrecked. 
Wreck'er,  n.  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  6hips, 
or  collects  goods  cast  on  the  shore  from  wrecks. — A  ves¬ 
sel  used  to  save  life  and  property  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 


Wreek'-master,  n.  A  person  appointed  by  lawful 
authority  to  take  charge  of  goods,  Ac.,  cast  on  shore 
from  a  wreck,  in  the  interest  of  the  owners. 

W'ress,  (ren,)  n.  [A.  S.  wrenna .]  (Zoiil.)  The  common 
name  of  the  active  little  insessorial  birds  comprising  the 
genus  Troglodytes,  family  Liotrichidse.  This  genus  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  bill  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head,  compressed,  decurved;  and  the  wings  about  equal 
to  the  tail.  There  are 
several  species,  among 
which  the  best  known  is 
the  House -wren,  T. 
adon.  found  in  the  east¬ 
ern  U.  States  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  is  nearly  five 
inches  long,  the  wings 
over  two  inches ;  the 
color  above  reddish 
brown,  barred  with 
dusky,  under  parts 
brownish-gray.  This  IF. 
delights  in  being  near  the  habitations  of  man,  and  builds 
its  nest  in  any  hole  it  finds  in  the  timbers  or  walls  of 
our  buildings,  or  in  a  hollow  tree  of  the  orchard  or  gar¬ 
den.  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  twigs  and  grasses,  and 
lined  with  soft  materials;  eggs  five  or  six,  pale-reddish. 
—  The  Ruby-crowned  Wren,  and  the  Golden-crested 
Wren  belong  to  the  family  Turdidse, genus  Regulus,t\.  v. 

W  ren.  Sir  Christopher,  an  English  architect,  b.  at 
East  ltnoyle,  Wiltshire,  1632.  In  1668  he  became  sur¬ 
veyor-general  of  the  king’s  works,  and,  in  1680,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  D.  1723.  His 
great  work  is  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  See  Paul’s,  (St.) 

Wrench,  (rench,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wring  an.]  To  pull  with 
a  strain;  to  wring,  wrest,  or  twist  by  violence.  —  To 
strain;  to  sprain;  to  distort. 

— n.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with  twisting.— A  sprain; 
an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. — An  instrument  for 
screwing  or  unscrewing  iron-work. 

Wreiicli'-hainmer,  ».  A  wrench  so  formed  that 
one  end  may  be  used  as  a  hammer. 

W  ren'tliain.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Wrest,  (rest,)  v.a.  [ A  S.  wrtestan,  gewrxstan .]  To  twist 
or  extort  by  violence ;  to  pull  or  force  from  by  violent 
wringing  or  twisting;  to  take  or  force  by  violence. — To 
distort;  to  turn  from  truth  or  twist  from  its  natural 
meaning  by  violence;  to  pervert. 

— n.  Distortion;  violent  pulling  and  twisting;  perversion 
— An  instrument  to  tune  with. — A  partition  which  de¬ 
termines  the  form  of  a  bucket  in  an  overshot  wheel. 

Wrest'er,  n.  One  who  wrests  or  perverts. 

W resile,  (ris'l,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  wrsestlian ;  Du.  worstelen.] 
To  contend  by  grappling  and  trying  to  throw  down ;  to 
strive  with  arms  extended.  —  To  struggle;  to  strive;  to 
contend. 

— v.  a.  To  wrestle  with. 

— n.  A  struggle  between  two  persons  who  try  to  throw- 
each  other  down. 

W  res'tler,  n.  One  who  wrestles;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  wrestling. 

Wretch,  (retch,)  n.  [A.  S.  wacca.]  An  outcast;  an 
exile;  a  miserable  person;  one  sunk  in  the  deepest  dis¬ 
tress. —  A  worthless  mortal;  a  person  sunk  in  vice. —  It 
is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical  pity  or 
contempt,  and  also  used  to  express  tenderness. 

Wretch  ed,  a.  Very  miserable;  sunk  into  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  or  distress,  either  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief;  ca¬ 
lamitous;  very  afflicting. — Worthless;  paltry;  very  poor 
or  mean  ;  despicable. 

Wreteh'edly,  adv.  In  a  wretched  manner;  most  mis¬ 
erably;  very  poorly;  meanly;  despicably;  pitifully. 

Wretch  edness,  n.  The  state  of  being  wretched ;  ex¬ 
treme  misery  or  unhappiness,  either  from  want  or  sor¬ 
row. — Meanness;  despicableness;  pitifulness. 

Wrex'liam,  a  town  of  England,  in  N.  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh,  11  m.  from  Chester.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  flan¬ 
nel,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  iron  manufactories 
Pop.  7,500. 

Wrieaseii,  or  WTrict*en,  (reet'zen.)  a  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  on  the  Oder,  37  m.  from  Berlin.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
tobacco,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  7,182. 

Wriggle,  (rig'gl,)  v.  n.  [Du.  wrikken,  wriggelen .]  To 
move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  turns  or  motions. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  a  quick,  reciprocating  motion ;  to  in 
troduce  by  a  shifting  motion. 

Wright,  Fanny.  See  Owen. 

Wrigllt.  (rtf,)  n.  [A  S.  wyrhta,  from  wyreen;  Du.  wir- 
kf.n,  to  work.]  An  artificer;  one  whose  occupation  is 
some  kind  of  mechanical  business;  a  manufacturer. 
This  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  compounds,  as  in  wheel- 
wright,  shipwright,  &c. 

Wright.  in  Indiana,  a  post-tow  nship  of  Greene  coun¬ 
ty- 

Wright.  in  Iowa,  a  N.  co.;  area,  576  sq.  miles.  Hirers. I 
Iowa  and  Boone.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Clarion.  Pop.  (1895)  16,024. 

Wright,  in  Michigan,  a  tow-nsliip  of  Hillsdale  co. 

— A  post-tow-nship  of  Ottawa  co. 

Wright,  in  Minnesota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  684  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Mississippi  and  Crow.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1895)  27,653. 

Wright,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Gasconade,  the  Osage  Fork  of  the  same,  and  James, 
Bryant’s,  Finley,  and  North  Forks  of  White  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  Cap.  Hartville.  Pop.  (1897)  15,600. 

Wright,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Darlington 
county. 

W'rigii'tia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocy- 
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nacece,  consisting  of  shrubs,  or  small  aerial  rooting 
trees,  confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  ranging  from 
Silhet  and  Nepaul  to  Western  Australia.  An  inferior 
kind  of  indigo  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  ot  IF.  tincto- 
ria  in  some  parts  of  Southern  India,  and  called  Pala 
Indigo,  from  Pala  or  Palay,  the  Tamil  name  tor  this  and 
some  allied  milky  trees.  The  wood  of  the  Palay  is  beau¬ 
tifully  white,  close-grained  and  ivory-like,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  India  for  making  toys.  It  is  well  suited 
for  turning,  carving,  and  inlaying,  and  has  been  tried 
for  engraving  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood,  but  found  un¬ 
suitable.  The  wood  of  IF.  untidy senterica  has  also  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  similar  experiment  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  very  hard  in  the  centre,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
posts  and  rice-beaters.  The  bark  is  the  Conessi-bark  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  is  valued  as  a  tonic  and  febri¬ 
fuge,  and  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The  oat-like  seeds 
also  are  reputed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Wright’s  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Niagara  co.,  60  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Wright’s  I  er ry,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Wrights'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Wriglltstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of 
Bucks  co.,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Doylestown. 

WrightstOWll,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Brown 

CO. 

Wrights'ville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  ofMonmouth 
co.,  5  m.  from  Allentown. 

Wrightsviile,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Schoharie 
co.,  24  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Wrightsviile.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Warren 
co.,  225  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.— A  post-borough  of 
York  co.,  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Y'ork. 

Wring,  (ring,)  v.a.  [A.S.  wmngan;  ().  Ger.  ringan.  to 
squeeze  out.]  To  twist ;  to  turn  and  strain  with  violence. 
— To  squeeze ;  to  press ;  to  force  by  twisting. — To  writhe ; 
to  distress:  to  press  with  pain. — To  distort;  to  pervert. 
— To  persecute  with  extortion. 

(Naut.)  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position. 

— v.  n.  To  writhe;  to  twist  as  in  anguish. 

Wring-bolt,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  bolt  for  securing 
the  planks  against  the  timbers  until  they  are  properly 
fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and  treenails. 

W'ring'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wrings;  an  ex¬ 
tortioner. — An  instrument  for  wringing  or  forcing  water 
out  of  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Wviilg'ing-wet,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wringing. 

Wring'-stave,  n.  (Ship-building.)  Strong  pieces  of 
wood  used  with  the  wring-bolts. 

Wrinkle,  (rin'kl,)  n.  [A.S.  wrincle,  wrinclian .]  A 
small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  furrow,  formed  by  the 
shrinking  or  contraction  of  any  smooth  substance;  cor¬ 
rugation  ;  a  crease,  as  on  the  face ;  a  fold  or  rumple  in 
cloth.  —  Roughness ;  unevenness. 

— v.  a.  To  contract  into  furrows  and  prominences ;  to  cor¬ 
rugate. — To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

— v.  n.  To  shrink  into  furrows,  or  wrinkles  and  ridges. 

Wrink'ly,  adv.  Somewhat  wrinkled;  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  wrinkled. 

Wrist,  ( rist ,)  n.  [A.  S.  wrist.]  (Anat.)  The  part  or 
joint  between  the  forearm  and  thehand;  the  Carpus,  qv. 

Wrist-drop,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  to  which  composi¬ 
tors  are  liable,  caused  by  using  new  type,  which  cuts  the 
skin  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Lead-poison  enters  at 
the  abraded  places,  and  paralysis  of  the  wrist  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  may  be  cured  by  soaking  the  hand  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium. 

Bridle  wrist,  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand,  in  which  a 
horseman  holds  the  bridle. 

W'rist'band,  n.  That  band  or  part  of  a  shirt-sleeve 
which  covers  the  wrist. 

Wrist'let,  n.  An  elastic  band  which  confines  the  upper 
part  of  a  glove  at  the  w  rist. 

Writ,  (rit.,)n.  That  which  is  written:  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  scriptures,  or  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

“  Of  ancient  write  unlocks  tne  learned  store. *  —  Pope. 

(Law.)  A  mandatory  precept,  issued  by  the  author¬ 
ity  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  defendant  to  do  something 
therein  mentioned.  It  is  issued  by  a  court  or  other  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  and  is  returnable  to  the  same.  It  is 
to  be  under  seal,  and  attested  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
is  directed  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  legally  author¬ 
ized  to  execute  the  same. —  Writ  of  error,  a  writ  issued 
out  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  directed  to  the 
judges  of  a  court  of  record  in  which  final  judgment  has 
been  given,  and  commanding  them,  in  some  cases,  them¬ 
selves  to  examine  the  record ;  in  others,  to  send  it  to 
another  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  therein  named, 
to  be  examined,  in  order  that  some  alleged  error  in  the 
proceedings  may  be  corrected. 

W  ritati ve,  (ri’td-tiv,)  a.  Disposed  to  write ;  —  opposed 
to  talkative.  (Low.) 

Write,  (rite,)  t>.  a.  (imp.  wrote  ;  pp.  written.)  [A.  S. 
writan ;  Goth,  vrits,  a  point,  a  line.]  To  form  by  a  pen 
on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a  graver  on  wood  or 
stone.  —  To  express  by  forming  letters  and  words  on 
paper  or  stone.  —  To  impress  durably.  —  To  compose  or 
produce,  as  an  author.  —  To  copy;  to  transcribe.  —  To 
communicate  by  letter. 

To  write  to,  to  communicate  with  by  written  docu¬ 
ments. — To  write  one's  self,  to  style  or  call  one’s  self; 
as,  “who  begun  to  write  themselves  men.”  —  To  bring 
into  a  certain  condition  by  writing;  as,  “  There  is  not  o 
more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a 
man  who  has  written  hi mself  down.” (Addison.) 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  forming  characters,  letters, 
or  figures,  as  representatives  of  sounds  or  ideas. — TV  be 
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employed  as  a  clerk  or  amanuensis. — To  play  the  author; 
to  recite  or  relate  in  books.  —  To  call  one’s  self;  to  be 
entitled  to  use  the  style  of.  —  To  compose ;  to  frame  or 
combine  ideas  and  express  them  in  words. 

Writ'er,  n.  One  who  writes  or  has  written ;  an  author. 
— A  clerk  or  amanuensis;  a  scribe  ;  a  penman. 

Writers  to  the  Signet,  a  society  of  lawyers  in  Scotland, 
equivalent  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys  in  England. 

Writ  crship,  n.  The  office  or  the  state  of  a  writer. 

Writhe,  (rith,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  writhan;  Dan.  wider  To 
distort ;  to  twist  with  violence.  —  To  wrest;  to  force  by 
violence. 

— v.  n.  To  twist  or  twine  one’s  self ;  to  twist  and  turn ; 
to  be  distorted,  as  from  agony. 

\V  l  it  iii”,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 
characters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  ideas  which  the  characters  and  words 
express,  or  of  communicating  them  to  others  by  visible 
signs.  —  Anything  written  or  expressed  in  letters;  a 
book;  a  manuscript;  any  written  composition;  a  pam¬ 
phlet;  an  inscription. 

(Hist.)  That  the  art  of  writing  began  in  the  convey¬ 
ing  of  information  by  pictures,  and  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  these  pictures  into  hieroglyphic  symbols,  is  the 
theory  now  generally  entertained.  A  modification  of 
the  hieroglyphic  method  led  to  the  very  ancient  cunei¬ 
form  writing  of  Babylonia,  while  in  Egypt  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  gradually  became  simplified  into  the  more 
rapid  hieratic  and  demotic  methods  of  writing.  The 
Egyptian  characters,  at  first  word-signs  only,  became 
in  part  syllabic,  and  subsequently  alphabetic  ;  and  it  is 
held  to  be  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians,  who 
traded  with  Egypt,  when  forming  a  written  language 
for  themselves  adopted  the  alphabetic  Egyptian  signs 
as  the  basis  of  their  writing,  subsequently  transmitting 
them  to  other  nations.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  be¬ 
lieved  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  letters,  the 
knowledge  of  it  being  brought  by  Cadmus  from 
Phoenicia  into  Greece,  about  15(10  b.c.  From  the  Phoe¬ 
nician,  therefore,  are  probably  derived: — 1.  The  Orien¬ 
tal  alphabets  used  in  Asia  W.  of  the  Indus,  written,  like 
Hebrew,  from  right  to  left;  the  principal  being  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  2.  The  Pelasgic,  or  original 
Greek  alphabet,  originally  written,  like  the  Phoenician 
and  other  Eastern  languages,  from  right  to  left.  It  was 
afterwards  written  consecutively  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  in  the  manner  that  land  is  ploughed. 
This  procured  for  it  the  name  of  (3ovoTp6<j>Ti8ov,  or  fur¬ 
rowed  writing.  This  species  of  writing  maintained  its 
ground  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  laws  of  Solon,  pro¬ 
mulgated  about  691  b.  c.,  were  written  in  it;  and  it  was 
used  till  the  5th  cent.  b.c.  But  writing  from  left  to  right 
was  introduced  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  al¬ 
ternate  or  furrowed  method  was  abandoned.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  dated  712  b.  c.  have  been  found  written  from  left 
to  right,  or  in  the  way  now  practised.  From  the  Pelas¬ 
gic  alphabet  were  derived  the  Etruscan  and  Oscan.  From 
the  Ionic,  a  later  variety  of  the  Greek,  came  the  Arca¬ 
dian,  the  Coptic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Moeso-Gothic,  and  Ru¬ 
nic,  and  in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  Armenian, 
Illyrian,  Sclavonic,  Bulgarian,  and  Russian.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Greek  writing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most 
ancient  mode  was  in  capitals.  The  small  letters  now  in 
use  seem  to  have  been  introduced  gradually;  for  in  our 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  even  so  early  as  the  5th  century 
they  appear  intermixed  with  capitals.  But  the  latter 
were  principally  employed  until  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
3.  The  Latin  alphabet  is  also  derived  from  the  Ionic- 
Greek.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  which  we  possess, 
the  forms  of  the  letters  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use 
at  the  present  day;  but  great  varieties  have  been  in 
subsequent  times  introduced :  first,  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  writing  it;  as,  the  Uncial,  Semi-Uncial,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Italic,  <fec.  Secondly,  in  the  number  and  form  of 
the  letters  contained  in  the  numerous  alphabets  derived 
from  it.  4.  A  fourth  class  of  alphabetical  languages 
consists  of  the  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  spoken  in  the  continent  and 
islands  of  India.  The  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  alpha¬ 
bet  is  undoubtedly  great;  but  those  who  assign  to  it  a 
separate  origin  are  probably  in  error.  Indeed,  the  great 
regularity  of  the  Devanagaree,  or  most  elegant  form 
of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  its  copiousness  (it  con¬ 
tains  100  letters)  seem  to  afford  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  learned  individual  or 
body  (like  the  Russian  and  other  modern  Western  al¬ 
phabets).  from  other  forms  of  writing  then  in  use,  and 
imported  into  India  from  the  West,  The  Sanskrit  and 
its  derivative  languages  are  written,  like  European, 
from  left  to  right.  These  four  classes  comprehend  all 
the  alphabetical  languages  in  existence.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  in  some  of  the  prin 
cipal  :  See  Origin  and  Development  of  Letters.  Taylor. 
Glass  1.  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean,  22 
each.  Phoenician  (known)  17.  Arabic,  28.  Per¬ 
sian,  32. 

Glass  2.  Greek,  24.  Armenian,  38.  Ethiopic  or  Abys¬ 
sinian,  202.  Modern  Russian,  41. 

Class  3,  (which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Class  2.)  Latin, 
22.  English,  26.  French,  28.  Italian,  20.  Ger¬ 
man,  26. 

Class  4.  Sanskrit  (Devanagaree),  100. 

Writing  obligatory.  (Law.)  A  bond;  an  agreement 
reduced  to  writing,  by  which  the  party  becomes  bound 
to  perform  something,  or  suffer  it  to  be  done. 

Writ! ng-liook,  n.  A  book  for  the  practice  of  pen¬ 
manship. 

Writ'ing'-desU.w.  A  desk  or  table  used  for  writing  on. 
Writ'ing-master,  n.  One  who  instructs  in  penman¬ 
ship. 

Writing-paper,  n.  Paper  suitable  for  writing  upon. 


Writing-school,  n.  A  school  in  which  penmanship 
is  taught. 

W rit'in g- table,  n.  A  table  used  for  writing  upon. 

Wrong,  (rong,)  a.  [A.  S.  wrong,  from  wringan.]  Not 
suitable;  not  morally  right;  twisted  or  turned  out  of 
the  right  line  of  conduct ;  that  deviates  from  the  line 
of  rectitude  prescribed  by  God ;  not  just  or  equitable ; 
not  right  or  proper ;  not  legal.  —  Not  according  to  the 
truth ;  erroneous. — Not  physically  right ;  not  according 
to  rule;  incorrect. 

— n.  That  which  is  wrong  or  twisted  from  the  right  line ; 
whatever  deviates  from  moral  rectitude;  any  injury 
done  to  another ;  a  trespass ;  a  violation  of  right. 

— adv.  In  a  wrong  manner ;  not  rightly;  amiss ;  morally 
ill ;  erroneously. 

— v.  a.  To  do  a  wrong  to;  to  injure;  to  treat  with  injus¬ 
tice;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some  act 
of  justice  from. — To  do  injustice  by  imputation ;  to  im¬ 
pute  evil  unjustly. 

Wrong'ilocr,  n.  One  who  does  wrong,  or  performs 
some  evil  action. 

(Law.)  One  who  commits  an  injury;  a  tort-feasor. 

W rn ng  -do  i lig,  n.  An  evil  or  wicked  act. 

Wrong'cr,  n.  One  who  wrongs  another. 

W  ron jg' fill.  a.  Injurious;  unjust;  unfair. 

Wrongfully,  adv.  In  a  wrongful  manner;  unjustly; 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  moral  law  or  justice. 

Wroiig'head,  n.  A  person  of  a  perverse  mind. 
Wrongheaded. 

W'rong'headed,  a.  Perverse  in  understanding;  ob¬ 
stinately'  wrong  in  opinion  ;  stubborn  ;  perverse. 

Wroiig'beadediiess,  n.  The  state  of  being  wrong¬ 
headed. 

Wrongly,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner;  unjustly;  amiss. 

Wrong'ness.n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  wrong. 

Wrong'-timed,  a.  Ill-timed. 

Wrote,  (rot,)  imp.  from  Write,  q.  v. 

Wrof  li,  (raxvth,)  a.  [A.  S.  wrath,  wrath.]  Tery  angry; 
much  exasperated. 

W  rong, lit,  (react,)  imp.  and  pp.  from  Work,  q.  v. 

Wrought-iron.  See  Iron. 

Wrung',  (rung,)  imp.  and  pp.  from  Wring,  q.  v. 

Wry.  (ri,)  a.  [Dan.  vraa ;  Sw.  v  ra.]  Twisted;  turned 
to  one  side ;  distorted.  —  Deviating  from  the  right  di¬ 
rection. — Wrested;  perverted,  (r.) 

Wry  face,  a  distorted  countenance;  a  grimace. 

Wry'neck,  (ri'nek,)  n.  A  twisted  or  distorted  neck. 

(Zobl.)  A  small  bird  of  the  Woodpecker  family  (Yunx 
torquilla),  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (Fig.  2630). 
Its  principal  colors  consist 
of  different  shades  of  brown. 

The  bill  is  rather  long,  sharp 
pointed,  and  pale  gray ;  the 
eyes  light  brown;  but  what 
chiefly'  distinguishes  this 
bird  is  the  structure  of  its 
tongue,  which  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  length,  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  pushed  forward  and 
drawn  into  its  bill  again. 

Legs  short  and  slender  ;  toes 
long,  two  before  and  two  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  claws  sharp,  much 
hooked,  and  formed  for 
climbing  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  it  can  run  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(Med.)  The  torticollis,  a  variety  of  rheumatism,  seated 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  prevents  the  motion 
of  the  head,  and  causes  the  patient  to  hold  it  inclined 
to  the  side  affected.  It  is  commonly  of  short  duration  ; 
usually  disappearing  in  a  few  days.  Rubefacients  are 
the  best  topical  applications.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  permanent  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
which  causes  the  neck  to  be  held  to  one  side.  The  remedy 
is  the  division  of  the  contracted  muscles. 

Wry'neclted,  a.  Having  a  distorted  neck. 

Wiidtvnn,  (wood-wan',)  a  town  of  India,  in  Guzerat ; 
Lat.  22°  39'  N.,  Lon.  71°  38'  E.;  pop.  35,000. 

Wur'teuiberg.  a  kingdom  of  the  German  empire, 
bounded  on  the  W.,  S.W.,  and  N.W.  by  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden ;  E.,  S.E.,  and  N.E.  by  Bavaria;  and  S.  by  the  lake 
of  Constance  and  Vorarlberg;  Lon.  bet.  8°  15'  and  10° 
30'  E.,  Lat.  between  47°  35'  and  49°  35'  N. ;  area,  7,532 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  4  circles  of  the  Neckar, 
Black  Forest,  Jaxt,  and  Danube.  Its  cap.  is  Stuttgart. 
The  surface  of  W.  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale.  In  the 
Black  Forest  Circle  the  mountains  attain  the  highest 
elevation,  Baiersbronn  being  3,781;  Schwarzkopf,  3,584; 
Gaiskopf,  3,455 ;  and  Lemberg  3,313  feet  above  the  sea. 
Rich  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  hills 
covered  with  vines,  and  mountains  with  forests,  give  the 
most  diversified  scenery.  The  most  important  rivers 
are,  the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  and  the  Main.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  various 
sandstones.  Tourmaline,  cobalt,  bismuth,  silver,  ma¬ 
lachite,  chalcedony,  gypsum,  copper,  rock-crystal,  and 
iron  occur.  The  peat-lands  are  extensive,  and  yield 
annually  450,000  florins.  There  are  many  springs  of 
mineral  waters,  those  of  Cannstatt  and  Stuttgart  being 
much  frequented.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, but 
in  the  highlands  the  winters  are  long  and  cold.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  ryTe,  potatoes,  beans,  maize,  turnips,  man- 
gold-wurzel,  lucerne,  Ac.,  are  the  principal  agricultural 
products.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics.  Wool-  and  cotton-spinning, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  iron-founding,  making  ma¬ 
chinery.  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  articles,  glass,  porce¬ 
lain,  earthenware,  tile,  cabinet-work,  sawing  wood,  car¬ 
riage-building,  grinding  corn,  book-printing,  and  the 
cognate  trades,  are  principal  industries.  In  W.,  more 


Fig.  2630.  —  wryneck, 
( Yunx  torquilla.) 


than  215,000,000  bottles  of  beer,  or  125  by  each  person, 
are  consumed  yearly,  besides  wine,  brandy,  and  liquors. 
Several  dialects  of  German  are  spoken,  of  which  the 
Swabian  and  Franconian  are  the  most  general.  The 
population  is  divided  into  Evangelical  Lutherans, 
1,320,296  (68  6-10  per  cent.).  Catholics,  614,177  (30  6-10), 
other  Christians,  16,064,  Jews,  20,699.  Every  child  be¬ 
tween  7  and  14  years  must  attend  school.  There  are  4 
Protestant  theological  seminaries.  The  uuiversity  of 
Tubingen  has  41  ordinary  professors,  9  extraordinary, 
and  19  tutors.  Its  students  average  650,  of  whom  150 
are  foreigners.  —  W.  was  overrun  in  the  4th  century  by 
the  Alemanni,  who  occupied  that  part  afterwards  called 
Swabia,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis 
I.  in  406.  Eberhard  V.,  called  the  Bearded  and  the  Pious, 
was  created  duke  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  July 
21, 1494.  It  underwent  various  vicissitudes  during  the 
Thirty  Years’ war,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  restored 
the  reigning  family’,  Oct.  24, 1648.  It  was  entered  by 
the  armies  of  France,  Feb.  9, 1803.  It  was  raised  to  an 
electorate  by  the  German  diet  in  1801,  and  the  elector 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  Jan.  1, 1803.  National  as¬ 
semblies,  convoked  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Sept.  25, 
1819,  were  dissolved,  without  effecting  their  object,  in 
1849  and  1850.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia, 
Aug.  13, 1866.  In  1870  IF.  joined  Prussia  in  the  war 
against  France,  and  in  1871  it  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  German  empire. 

Wurtemberg'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of  Newcastle. 

Wurts'borougli.  in  New  York,  a  post-villageof  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wurzburg;,  (vonrts'bonrg,)  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  Main,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  joined  by  an  elegant  bridge,  134  m.  from  Munich. 
It  stands  in  a  hollow.  The  Main  is  here  a  large  and 
noble  stream,  presenting,  with  its  boats  and  barges,  an 
animated  picture.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  hill,  with  a 


Fig.  2631.  —  st.  burkhardt’s  church,  WURZBURG. 

castle,  formerly  the  episcopal  residence,  now  a  citadel. 
Inetown  itself  is  still  surrounded  with  a  mound  and 
moat.  Its  university  has  a  lib.  of  250,000  vols..  and  there 
is  a  Jew’s  synagogue,  a  polytechnic  institute,  a  school  of 
music  and  several  hospitals.  Uanuf.  Woollens,  leather, 
paper,  surgical  instruments,  Ac. 

Wurzen,  (voort'zen,)  a  walled  town  of  Saxony,  on  tne 
Mulde,  14  m.  from  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Linens  and  hosiery. 
Pop.  4,600. 

Wyacon'da,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Scotland  co., 
abt.  44  m.  W.N.W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  —  A  river  which 
rises  in  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  at  La  Grange,  in  Lewis  co. —  A  township 
of  Clark  co. 

Wyalu'sing;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  which  enters 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Bedford  co. — 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Bradford  co.,  10  m. 
S.W.  of  Towanda. 

Wyal  using;,  in  Wisconsin,  a.  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  100  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Wyamlot',  or  W'yandott,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Missouri ;  area,  160  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Products. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  broom  corn,  all  kinds 
ot  dairy  products,  live  stock,  Ac.  Cap.  Kansas  City. 
Pop.  (1895)  57,352. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Leavenworth. 

Wyandot,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 404  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Sandusky  river.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Upper  Sandusky.  Pop.  (1897) 
24,260. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  50  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

W’y alldots',  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  family,  the  Ilurous  of  the  French  writers,  who 
called  themselves  Wendats  or  Yendats,  first  known  at 
Montreal,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they 
became  Roman  Catholics  under  the  instructions  of  the 
French  missionaries.  Having,  as  allies  of  other  tribes, 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Iroquois,  they  were 
nearly  exterminated,  and  the  remnant  emigrated  to  the 
country  around  Lake  Superior ;  then  gathered  at  Mack¬ 
inaw,  1670,  under  the  care  of  Father  Marquette;  thence 
came  to  Detroit,  where  they  furnished  400  warriors  to 
the  English  in  1812.  In  1829  they  were  settled,  to  the 
number  of  600,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sandusky 
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river  in  Ohio;  and  in  18.32,  b.v  a  treaty  with  the  U.  S. 
government,  removed  to  Kansas,  where,  in  1885,  many 
of  them  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship,  each  having 
of  their  divided  lands  a  farm  of  40  acres.  A  few  of 
them  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Wyandotte',  in  Cal.,  a  post-township  of  Butte  co. 

—In  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  of  Wayne  co.,  on  Detroit  river. 

Wyandotte  Cave,  a  remarkable  cave  in  Crawford  co, 
Ind.,  4  m.  from  Leavenworth ;  it  is  over  20  m.  in  extent, 
and  is  said  to  rival  Mammoth  Cave  (q.  v.)  in  its  size  and 
beauty. 

Wycli  Hazel,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hamamelidacea:. 

Wyclitle,  or  Wicklitf,  John  ms,  (wik'lif,)  the 
earliest  of  the  English  reformers,  called  the  Morning 
Star  of  Reformation,  and  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1324.  lie 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  greatest 
talents,  in  1361,  obtained  him  the  mastership  of  Baliol 
College.  In  1376  1Y.  began  to  preach-against  and  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  corruptions  of  the  church;  such  conduct  led 
to  his  citation  before  a  synod,  ordered  to  examine  him 
by  Gregory  XI.  IF  appeared,  supported  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy;  IF. 
made  an  able  defence  of  himself,  and  the  council  ended 
without  any  determination.  It  would  appear  that,  still 
continuing  to  denounce  papal  corruption,  he  was,  in 
1378,  summoned  before  a  synod  held  in  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth;  but  his  safety  was  secured  by  a 
message  from  the  king’s  mother,  ordering  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  terminate.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  IF. 
continued  his  vehement  attacks  upon  the  temporal 
power  of  tile  Pope,  and  also  upon  several  vital  points  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  those 
who  professed  “  heresy.”  This  immunity  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  bold  conduct  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  secret  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  never¬ 
theless,  forty  years  after  his  death,  his  bones  were  taken 
up  and  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  lie 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  tract  on  the  schism  of  the 
popes  ;  and  also  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  U.  1384. 

Wycombe,  Chipping  or  High,  ( wik'kum ,)  a  town  of 
England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  29  m.  from  London  ;  pop. 
4,221. 

Wye,  (uit,)  a  river  of  England,  in  South  Wales,  rising  in 
the  S.  side  of  Plinlimmou,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and, 
after  a  course  of  130  m.,  falling  into  the  Severn  below 
Cheyston. 

Wye  itiver,  in  Maryland,  an  inlet  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  between  Talbot  and  Queen  Anne  cos. 

W  yes,  (muz,)  the  supports  of  the  telescope  in  the  theodo¬ 
lite  and  in  the  levelling  instrument; — -so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  letter  Y,  and  written  also  Y’s. 

Wy'Iiesburjg,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Charlotte 
co.,  18  m.  S.  of  Marysville. 

Wym,  in  Maine,  a  vill.  of  Kennebec  co. 

Wy  mondhaiu,  or  Windham,  (■ wind'ham ,)  a  town  of 
England,  in  Norfolk  co.,  8  m.  from  Norwich.  Manuf. 
Woven  fabrics,  spindles,  tops,  Ac.  Pop.  5,500. 

Wy'nanfs  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Hudson  in  Rensselaer  co.,  2  m.  below  Troy. — A 
post-village  of  Rensselaer  co.,  7  m.  E.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Wy'iiantsville,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Rensselaer  co. 

Wyoce'na,in  TPis.ap.-v.  and  twp.  of  Columbia  co. 

Wyo'ming',  a  N.W.  State  of  the  American  Union, 
lying  mainly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  great  part  a  mountainous  region.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  Lat.41°and  45°  N.,  and  Lou.  104°  and  111°  W.,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  N.  j 
by  Montana,  S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  W.  by  Utah  j 
and  Idaho,  its  length,  E.  to  W.,  averaging  355  m.,  and  | 
breadth,  N.  to  S.,  276  m. — Area,  97,890  sq.  m.,  or  02,649,- 1 
600  acres.  The  State  is  traversed  by  the  main  axis  or 
continental  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sys- } 
tern  finds  here  its  greatest  northern  development,  and 
is  noted  for  the  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery  and  its 
wild  and  rugged  character.  The  Wind  River  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State,  constitute 
the  culminating  crest  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies. 
Numerous  other  ranges  traverse  the  State,  including 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  the  north-central  section, 
the  Laramie  Range  in  the  southeast,  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains  in  the  south,  north  of  these  the  Sweetwater 
and  Rattlesnake  ranges,  and  in  the  west  the  Teton, 
Shoshone  and  Gros  Ventre  ranges.  In  the  extreme 
northeast  the  Black  Hills  extend  into  the  State  from 
South  Dakota.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  Wind  River 
Range  is  that  of  Fremont’s  Peak,  13,790  feet  high. 
Other  elevated  peaks  are  the  Grand  Teton,  13,690,  Mt. 
Hayden,  13,691,  Ac.  The  Wind  River  Mountains  form 
the  initial  point  of  three  widely  separated  drainage 
systems:  those  of  the  Columbia,  flowing  westward  to 
the  Pacific ;  the  Colorado,  southwestward  to  the  Gull 
of  California,  and  the  Missouri,  southeastward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  State 
consists  of  elevated  plains,  it  having  a  mean  elevation 
of  6,000  feet. — Rivers.  The  S.E.  part  of  IF.  is  traversed 
by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  and  its  affluents, 
including  the  Laramie  and  Sweetwater  rivers,  the 
Lodge  Pole,  Rock,  Poison  Spring,  Medicine  Bow,  Horse, 
and  Rawhide  creeks.  The  N.E.  part  is  drained  by  the 
North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne  river,  which 
flows  eastward  to  the  Missouri.  The  streams  travers¬ 
ing  the  S.W.  are  Green  river  and  its  numerous  afflu¬ 
ents,  whose  waters  reach  tbp  Pacific  Ocean  through  the 
Colorado  river  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  N.W. 
is  watered  by  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  rivers, 
affluents  of  the  Missouri,  which  flow  north  through 
S.E.  Montana.  The  small  streams  W.  of  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  combine  to  form  the  Snake  River, 
which  flows  through  Idaho  to  join  the  Columbia  in 


Washington.  None  of  these  streams  are  navigable. 
They  supply  the  mountains  with  an  abundance  of 
watercourses,  but  the  plains  and  broad  valleys  are 
poorly  supplied,  many  streams  which  run  full  in  the 
mountains  during  the  year  drying  out  in  summer  on 
the  plains.  The  Yellowstone  Lake  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  ( q .  v.)  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
the  State. —  Geol.  The  surface  strata  of  IF.  extend 
through  much  of  the  whole  geological  range,  includ¬ 
ing  rocks  of  the  Eozoic,  Devonian,  Carboniferons,  Tri- 
assic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations, 
while  the  evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action  are  shown 
in  great  sheets  of  lava  and  volcanic  breccia,  from 
which  mountain  ranges  have  been  carved,  and  in  the 
active  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
— Min.  Of  the  numerous  mineral  products  of  IF.,  coal 
forms  one  of  the  most  important.  The  Laramie  Plains, 
an  extensive  plateau  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State,  embracing  an  area  of  30,000  sq.  m.,  are  largely 
underlaid  with  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  high  order, 
containing  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  its  deposits  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  15  feet  in  thickness  ami  underly¬ 
ing  an  area  of  some  20,000  sq.  m.  Carbon,  Evanston, 
Rock  Springs,  Almy  and  Twin  Creek,  on  or  near  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  are  the  most  prolific  mining  re¬ 
gions,  their  deposits  being  extensively  worked,  and 
furnishing  fuel  for  the  railroads,  towns  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  the  State.  The  deficiency  of  fuel 
in  many  sections  of  the  adjacent  States  makes  these 
great  deposits  of  the  highest  value,  and  has  instigated 
a  rapid  increase  in  production,  the  yield  having  grown 
from  829,355  tons  in  1886,  to  about  2,500,000  tons  in 
1896.  Iron  also  exists  abundantly  in  close  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  to  the  coal-beds  and  in  the  mountains  which  sur¬ 
round  the  Laramie  Plains.  The  other  minerals  include 
gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead, bismuth,  gypsum,  graphite, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  alum,  soda,  petroleum,  asbestos,  and 
various  building  stones — granite,  sandstone,  marble 
and  limestone.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  mined  to 
some  extent,  though  the  yield  as  yet  is  small.  Soda 
exists  in  several  counties,  the  depo-dts  near  Laramie 
being  12  feet  thick.  Petroleum  is  found  in  many 
localities,  and  a  number  of  wells  have  been  bored 
in  Fremont  and  Natrona  counties. — Natural  productions 
IF.  contains  about  22,0on,0o0  acres  of  mountainous 
area,  18,000,000  acres  of  high  plateaus,  about  30,000,1  KlO 
acres  which  produce  nutritious  grasses  suitable  for 
grazing,  and  10,tl00,0u0  acres  which  can  be  utilized  for 
agriculture,  if  irrigated.  Like  the  mountain  states  of 
tlie  west  in  general,  IF.  has  an  arid  climate,  the  rainfall 
in  the  arable  regions  being  nowhere  sufficient  for  agri¬ 
culture.  In  this  part  of  the  State  it  ranges  from  8  to 
15  inches,  diminishing  westerly.  More  rain  falls  in 
the  mountains,  reaching  there  30  or  more  inches  annu¬ 
ally.  Timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  and 
hemlock,  exists  abundantly  on  the  mountains  of  every 
section  of  the  State,  with  trees  of  other  kinds  on  the 
foot-hills  and  in  the  valleys.  The  forests  on  the  Black 
Hills  in  the  E.,  on  the  Medicine  Bow,  Elk,  and  other 
ranges  E.  of  the  main  divide,  and  those  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Green  river  in  the  W.  are  hundreds  of  sq.  m. 
in  extent,  and  afford  some  of  the  finest  timber  of  the 
country.  During  the  high  stages  of  water  in  the 
principal  streams  lumber  may  be  rafted  down  to  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  thus  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  a  market.it  being  of  the  highest  advantage  to 
those  portions  of  the  W.  which  are  deficient  in  building 
material.  The  regions  adapted  to  grazing  are  covered 
with  highly  nutritious  grasses,  native  as  well  as  intro¬ 
duced.  These,  on  account  of  the  dry  climate,  cure 
naturally,  thus  retaining  their  valuable  qualities. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
pasture-lands,  where  cuttle  may  feed  throughout  the 
year,  and  where  they  can  be  cheaply  reared,  the  loss 
from  exposure  not  being  deemed  sufficient  to  render 
provision  for  shelter  and  feeding  necessary.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  therefore  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  country,  the  State  possessing  over 
1,500,000  cattle  and  1,000,000  sheep.— Agric.  The  soil  of 
the  uplands  and  plateaus  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  that  of 
the  valleys  a  black  loam,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  large  crops  of  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  etc.,  may 
be  grown.  The  cereal  crops  embrace  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  while  potatoes  yield 
largely,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Sugar  beets  are 
also  grown.  Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  lands  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  where 
flowing  streams  render  irrigation  possible.  As  yet  the 
farming  area  is  small,  but  it  may  be  increased  by  a 
system  of  mountain  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals. 
Of  1,830,432  acres  in  faims  in  1890,  only  476,831  were 
improved.  A  large  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  State 
is  still  open  for  settlement,  under  the  Homestead  laws. 
—  Climate.  The  summers  are  mild  and  delightful,  the 
winters  severe,  in  exposed  regions,  though  the  dryness 
of  the  air  renders  the  cold  endurable.  Storms  are 
infrequent,  and  the  climate,  as  a  rule,  healthful  and 
agreeable,  the  atmosphere  being  pure,  rarefied,  and 
usually  cloudless.  Springs.  IF.  abounds  in  mineral 
springs,  which  are  found  widely  throughout  the  State, 
including  saline,  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  and  alkaline 
waters.  Many  of  these  are  highly  charged  with 
elements  of  medicinal  value,  and  some  of  them  are 
noted  for  their  amative  properties.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Yellowstone  Park  at  e  without  a  rival  in  the 
world  for  abundance.  The  fauna  of  the  State  includes 
the  grizzly,  black,  and  cinnamon  bears,  wolf,  coyote, 
puma,  wild-cat,  wolverine,  otter,  beaver,  porcupine, 
Ac.  The  buffalo,  oin  e  very  abundant,  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  extinct.  There  are  many  varieties  of  game  and 


other  birds,  and  of  fishes. — Pol.  div.  IF.  is  divided  Into 
13  counties,  as  follows : 

Albany,  Crook,  Laramie,  Sweetwater, 

Big  Horn,  Fremont,  Natrona,  Uinta, 

Carbon,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Weston. 

Converse. 

The  leading  towns  are  Cheyenne  (the  capital),  Laramie 
Rock  Springs,  Rawlins,  and  Evanston.  The  Shoshone 
Indian  reservation  includes  1,520,000  acres  of  excellent 
land,  now  occupied  by  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians, 
some  2,000  in  all. — Govt.  The  elective  executive  offi¬ 
cials  consist  of  a  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  legislative  department  of  the  government  includes 
a  Senate,  whose  members  are  elected  lor  4  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  2  years  Sessions 
are  held  biennially,  and  are  limited  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  40  days.  The  judicial  department  embraces  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  right  of  citizens  to  vote  and  hold  office  cannot  be 
abridged  on  account  of  sex,  and  men  and  women  enjoy 
equally  all  civil  and  political  privileges.  IF.  was  the 
first  of  American  communities  to  give  full  suffrage  to 
women,  this  being  done  in  1870,  under  the  Territorial 
government,  and  subsequently  included  in  the  State 
constitution.  The  system  seems  to  have  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  full  woman  suffrage  has 
since  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  adjoining  states. — 
Etfec.  In  1894,  IF.  had  18,933  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  10,31u  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  the 
teachers  numbering  407.  In  addition  there  is  a  State 
University  and  agricultural  college,  at  Laramie,  a  Con¬ 
gregational  College,  at  Big  Horn,  and  a  number  of 
private  schools.  The  public  institutions  include  an 
insane  asylum  at  Evanston,  a  State  hospital,  at  Rock 
Springs,  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  at  Cheyenne, 
and  a  State  penitentiary,  at  Laramie. — Hist.  The  area 
of  IF.  was  in  the  main  included  in  that  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  of  1802,  though  the  western  section  formed 
part  of  the  Oregon  settlement.  In  1868,  Congress  set 
iside  portions  of  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  as  a  separate  Territory,  to  which  the  name  of  IF. 
was  given,  from  Wyoming  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  Territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State, 
July  10,  1890.  The  oldest  white  settlement  within  its 
confines  was  Fort  Laramie,  on  Platte  river,  w  hich  was 
made  a  fur  trading  post  in  1834,  rebuilt  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Co.,  in  1836,  sold  by  them  to  the  U.  S.  and  gar¬ 
risoned  as  a  fort  in  1849.  It  was  long  an  important 
base  of  operations  against  the  Indians,  though  it  is  now 
abandoned.  Settlement  took  place  very  slowly  until 
recently,  the  Indians  occupying  the  more  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  the  latter  were  removed,  settlement  became 
more  rapid.  There  have  been  2  serious  Indian  out¬ 
breaks,  the  Custer  massacre  by  the  Sioux,  in  1876, 
and  the  Meeker  massacre  by  the  Utes,  in  1878.  The 
N.W.  corner  of  the  State,  remarkable  for  its  natural 
beauties  and  wonders,  has  been  set  aside  as  the  Yel- 
luwstone  National  Park  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1870)  9,118 ;  (1880) 
20,789;  (1890)  60,705;  (1897)  est.  76,000. 

Wyoming,  in  New  York,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  606  sq.  m. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warsaw.  Pop. 
(1897  )  32,645. 

Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  395  sq. 
m.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile. 
Cap.  Tunkhannock.  Pop.  (1897)  16,840. 

— A  post-borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna. 

— A  mountain  of  Luzerne  co.,  extending  from  15  to  20  m. 
along  the  Susquehanna,  having  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet. 

'Wyoming,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. 
Surface,  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forest ; 
soil,  adapted  to  wool-growing.  Cap.  Oceana. 

Wyoming'  Val'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  valley  in 
Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  massacre  fol¬ 
lowing  a  battle  of  Tory  and  Indian  invaders,  on  one 
side,  and  the  American  settlers  on  the  other,  July  3, 
1778.  The  American  force  was  weak,  neatly  all  the 
fighting  men  being  away  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  was  killed.  The  survivors 
■took  refuge  in  Forty  Fort,  where  most  of  the  families 
of  the  Valley  had  gathered.  The  Tories,  under  Colonel 
Butler,  offered  unexpectedly  easy  terms  of  surrender, 
and  the  settlers  went  back  to  their  homes,  while  the 
invaders  were  supposed  to  be  leaving  the  Valley. 
Against  the  commands  of  their  white  leaders  the  In¬ 
dians  remained,  and,  on  the  night  of  July  4,  began 
massacreing  the  inhabitants  and  burning  the  houses. 
All  who  could  escape  made  their  w  ay  into  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Mountains  and  the  swampy  land  beyond,  where 
so  many  women  and  children  died  that  it  w  as  afterw  ard 
called  “The  Shades  of  Death.”  When  peace  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  Indians  came  under  control,  the  sur¬ 
viving  settlers  returned.  They  were  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  valley  about  i787. 

W  y'sox,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. 

Wy'  sax.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co.,  about  3  m.  E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,290. 

Wythe  (with),  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. 

Wythe,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  496  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Holstnn  and  Little  Kanawha,  or  New  River,  and 
Cripple,  Reed  and  Walker’s  creeks.  Surface,  elevated; 
soil,  fertile.  Min,  Iron,  lead,  stone-coal,  limestone,  and 
gypsum.  Cap.  Wytheville.  Pop.  (1897)  19,260. 

Wy  the'ville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wythe 
co.,  on  the  Norfolk  A  Western  R.R.,  133  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Lynchburg;  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  2,960. 

Wy've  rn,  n.  (Her.)  An  imaginary  animal  repre¬ 
senting  a  flying  serpent. 
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Waddell',  James  Iredell,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Pittsboro,  N.  C.,  July  13, 1824;  entered  the  navy  (1841) ; 
joined  the  Confederate  navy  (1862) ;  served  on  different 
missions,  and  (Oct.  19, 1864)  took  command  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah,  and  began  a  piratical  warfare  on  American  ship¬ 
ping  on  the  high  6eas,  capturing  38  ships.  He  returned 
to  America  a  few  years  after  the  war,  and  was  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Died  March  15,  1886. 

Wade'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  540 
s<p  m. ;  intersected  by  the  Crow  Wing  river,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Red  Eye  and  Leaf  rivers.  Surface,  roll¬ 
ing  prairie  with  timber,  both  pine  and  hard  wood ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Wadena.  Pop.  (1895)  6,076. 

Wads'worth,  James  .Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1807 ;  educated  at  both  Yale 
and  Harvard;  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster;  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Federal  army  (1861),  and  became  a  briga¬ 
dier-general  ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  division,  under  Gen.  Grant.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  and 
died  May  8,  1864. 

W  a'ges-fu  ii <1.  n.  (Fold.  Econ.)  A  term  formerly  in 
use  to  denote  that  portion  of  active  capital  employed 
in  paying  the  wages  of  labor;  not  properly  a  “fund,” 
but  the  aggregate  of  individual  wages. 

IVag'ner.  Alexander,  painter,  was  born  at  Pesth, 
Hungary,  in  1838;  was  a  pupil  of  Theodor  von  Piloty, 

t  at  Munich.  His  pictures  are  mainly  historical  figures; 
one,  the  Homan  Chariot  Haee,  received  a  medal  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  Munich  about  1864. 

lVaglter,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Grand  river.  Grazing  the  leading  industry. 
Unorganized.  Pop.  (1895  )  55. 

YVagonette',  n.  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  pleasure- 
wagon  of  light  construction,  without  top,  having  seats 
lengthwise  back,  and  one  or  two  crosswise  in  front, 
holding  six  or  eight  persons. 

YYnlioo',  ii.  [Am.  Ind.]  The  burning-bush.  (See 
Eunonymus). — The  winged  elm  ( Ulmus  alata),  a  small 
tree  of  the  Southern  and  Western  U.  S.,  the  hard  and 
close-grained  wood  of  which  is  used  for  the  hubs  of 
wagons,  Ac. 

AY  ti  hoo.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Saunders 
co.,  54  m.  W.  of  Omaha;  has  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  2,650. 

AYah'peton,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Richland 
co.,  27  m.  W.  of  Fergus  Falls.  Red  River  Valley  Uni- 
vereity  (Methodist)  is  located  here.  Pop.  (1897)  1,950. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  jurist,  was  born  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  (1837) ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  (1839)  ;  removed  to  Ohio,  and  became  promi¬ 
nent  in  his  profession  and  in  politics ;  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature;  in  1871  was  sent  to  Geneva  as  lT.  S. 
Consul  in  the  “  Alabama”  case;  was  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  6f  Ohio  (1873),  and  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1874.  He 
received  the  degree  ot  LL.D.  from  Yale  College.  Died 
March  23,  1888. 

WtikaMli'au  In'flians.  ( Ethnol. )  A  language-stock 
of  North  American  Indians,  often  hitherto  called  Nnot- 
kan,  which  embraces  the  dialects  of  the  Makahs,  of  Cape 
Flattery,  Wash.,  and  of  many  small  tribes  living  along 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.,  divided  into 
two  sections,  Aht  tribes  and  Haritznk  tribes.  The  total 
census  gives  about  5,400  persons  speaking  this  tongue, 
which  is  a  deep-throated,  clicking  guttural,  almost 
unpronounceable  by  white  men.  J.  G.  Swan’s  history 
of  the  Makahs  and  Dr.  Boas’  account  of  the  Kwakiuth 
Indians  are  the  most  comprehensive  writings  upon 
these  maritime  people  and  their  customs. 

-  YYake'lield.  in  Massachusetts,  apost-town  of  Middlesex 
co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Boston ;  has  manufactures  of  rattan, 
pianos,  and  shoes.  Pop.  (1895)  8,304. 

Wake'-rob'in.  n.  A  plant  (A rum  maculatum).  (See 
Arum.) — Also,  any  species  of  Trillium.  See  Tiiiilioce.e. 

Wal'dersee,  Count  von,  soldier,  was  born  at  Potsdam, 
Germany,  April  8,  1832;  entered  the  army  in  1850,  and 
served  with  distinction  thereafter,  finally  succeeding 
General  Von  Moltke  as  field-marshal  of  the  German 
army  in  1888.  He  was  given  command  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  in  1891.  At  the  annual  maneuvers  of  the 
German  army  near  Stettin,  in  1895,  he  succeeded  in 
reversing  the  whole  programme  as  prearranged,  and 
for  this  show  of  strategic  ability  he  was  complimented 
by  the  Emperor,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-mar¬ 
shal. 


Walke,  Henry,  U.S.N.,  was  born  in  Princess  Anne  co., 
Va.,  Dec.  24,  1808  ;  entered  the  navy  (1827);  served 
during  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron ;  in  1861  commanded  the  Carondolet  at  the 
battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson;  captured 
the  batteries  below  Island  No.  10 ;  led  the  Union  fleet 
at  the  battle  of  Fort  Pillow;  was  conspicuous  at  the 
battle  of  Memphis,  and  with  the  Carondolet  overcame 
the  Confederate  ram  Arkansas ;  was  active  in  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  Red  River  operations;  cruised  for  two  years 
afterthe  Alabama  in  the  Sacramento ;  was  commissioned 
commodore  in  1866  and  rear-admiral  in  1870;  retired  in 
1871,  and  died  March  8, 1896. 

Walk'  er.  Amasa,  political  economist,  was  born  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  4,  1799;  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ;  from  1842  to  1848  he 
lectured  on  political  economy  at  Oberlin,  Ohio;  in  1848 
became  a  member  ol  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and 
in  1849  of  the  Senate ;  in  1851-52  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1862-63  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
was  lecturer  on  political  economy  at  Amherst  College 
(1859-69).  He  was  an  active  reformer,  interested  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Free  Soil  party.  In  1857  he  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  political  economy,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  questions  of  finance.  Died 
Oct.  29,  1875. 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  statistician  and  political 
economist,  son  of  Amasa  Walker,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  July  2,  1840;  graduated  at  Amherst  (1860); 
served  in  the  Civil  War;  was  wounded  at  Chancellore- 
ville  ;  was  for  a  time  in  Libby  Prison  ;  brevetted  briga¬ 
dier-general  (1865).  From  1865  to  1867  he  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Williston  Seminary.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  censuses  (1870  and  1880),  becoming  an  authority 
on  statistical  questions  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  U.  S.  In¬ 
dian  Commissioner  (1872) ;  professor  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  (1873-81)  ; 
in  1881  he  became  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  He  was  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  in 
Paris  in  1878;  was  elected  in  1878  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  fel¬ 
low  of  t lie  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.  Besides 
his  census  reports  he  published  several  volumes;  among 
them :  The  Indian  Question  (1874)  ;  The  Wage  Question 
(1876);  Money  (1878);  Money,  Trade  and  Industry 
(1879);  Political  Economy  (1883);  History  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  (1886),  and  last,  his  masterly  woik  on  Bi¬ 
metallism.  Died  Jan.  5,  1897. 

Walker,  John,  lexicographer,  was  born  near  London, 
Eng.,  March  18,  1732.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author 
and  compiler  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
published  in  1791,  which  was,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  a  popular  authority,  gradually  superseded  by 
Webster  and  others.  Died  Aug.  1,  1807. 

Walker,  John  Grimes,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Hillsboro, 
N.  H.,  March  20, 1835 ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
(1856) ;  served,  during  the  Civil  War,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Gulf  squadron,  and  the  battles  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river;  was  secretary  of  the  lighthouse  board  (1873- 
78);  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation  (1881-89y,  acting 
rear-admiral  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  station 
(1889-93);  and  rear-admiral  and  president  of  the  naval 
retiring  board  in  1895. 

Walker.  Robert  James,  lawyer  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  19, 1801 ;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  removed  to  Natchez, 
Miss.  (1826) ;  in  1836  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1845-49).  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas;  in  1861 
he  was  a  staunch  Federalist,  and  advocated  the  most 
vigorous  policy  toward  the  seceding  States.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  financial  agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  Europe, 
and  negotiated  $250, 000,000  of  the  5-20  U.  S.  bonds. 
Died  Nov.  11.  1869. 

Walk'erville,  in  Montana,  a  post-town  of  Silver  Bow 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,150. 

Wal  lace,  Lewis,  lawyer,  soldier,  and  author,  was  born 
in  Brookville,  Ind.,  April  10, 1827 ;  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war;  practiced  law  in  Covington  and  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  (1848-61) ;  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Civil  War,  becoming  a  major-general  of  volunteers 
(1862),  and  rendering  valuable  service  as  a  commander 
during  1863  and  1864.  In  1881-85  he  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  Turkey.  Meanwhile,  and  since,  he  has  practiced 
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law  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  published  in 
1873  his  first  novel,  The  Fair  God,  a  story  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards ;  after  seven  years  of 
study  and  preparation  he  issued  his  most  popular  book, 
Ben  Hur  (1880) ;  then  followed  Commodus,  a  Tragedy 
(1889),  and  The  Prince  of  India  (1893).  He  also  wrote 
(1888)  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Wal'lacc,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1,323  sq. 
m. ;  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Missouri  river.  Soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Unor¬ 
ganized.  Pop.  (1897)  100. 

Wallack,  James  William,  actor,  was  born  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  London,  England,  Aug.  24,  1795;  was  an  actor 
from  early  childhood,  and  appeared  in  leading  Shake¬ 
spearean  roles  in  England  and  America;  from  1837  was 
interested  in  theatrical  management  in  New  York  city, 
finally  establishing  Wallack’s  Theater,  in  1861.  He 
was  an  actor  of  fine  personality,  thoroughly  accom¬ 
plished  in  stage  technique.  Died  Dec.  25, 1864. 

Wallack.  John  Lester,  actor,  son  of  James  W. 
Wallack,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1,  1820; 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1847,  and  acted  in  various 
New  York  theaters  until  1852,  when  he  became  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  liis  father’s  company.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  (1864)  he  succeeded  him  as  proprietor  of 
Wallack’s  Theater,  which  he  conducted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Died  Sept.  6, 1888. 

Waller,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  bounded 
W.  by  the  Brazos  river.  Surface,  slightly  undulating, 
chiefly  prairie;  soil,  fertile,  especially  in  the  Brazos 
bottom.  Cap.  Hempstead,  or  Hempstead  Center.  Pop. 
(1897)  13,350. 

Wall-flow'  er,  n.  {Humor.)  A  person,  especially  a 
woman,  who,  at  a  ball  or  party,  does  not  join  the  dance, 
but  sits  or  stands  by  the  wall. 

YYall'hofen,  Pauline  (Lucca),  vocalist,  was  born  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  1842;  after 
receiving  a  musical  training  under  Uschmann  and 

I  Levy,  she  appeared  in  1859  at  Olmutz,  aud  soon  after  at 
Prague  in  Norma  and  Les  Huguenots.  Through  the 

i  influence  of  Meyerbeer  she  secured  an  engagement  in 
Berlin  in  1861;  within  the  next  ten  years  she  had 
received  world-wide  recognition,  singing  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  capitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Since  1875  she 
lias  resided  in  Vienna.  She  married  Baron  von  Roliden 
in  1865 ;  was  later  divorced,  and  married  Herr  von 
Wallliofen. 

Wal’lowa,  in  Oregon,  an  extreme  N.E  co. ;  area,  2,890 
sq.  m. ;  bounded  E.  by  Snake  river,  and  N.W.  by  the 
Giande  Ronde  river.  Surface,  varied,  mountains,  roll¬ 
ing  hills,  and  valleys;  soil,  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Has  fine  agricultural  land,  grazing  land,  immense 
tracts  of  timber,  fine  marble,  building  stone,  silver  aud 
galena.  Cap.  Enterprise.  Pop.  (1897)  4,220. 

Wall'-|>a'|>or.  ii.  (Manuf.)  The  Chinese  used  paper 
for  wall  decoration  at  an  early  date,  and  there  are 
instances  of  it  in  Euiope  as  early  as  the  16th  century, 
though  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  18th 
century'.  Some  of  the  earlier  designs  were  all  pictures, 
with  panels  of  plain  paper  between.  They  were  made 
by  block  printing  and  stencilling.  When  paper  became 
obtainable  in  the  roll,  cylinder  printing  was  introduced, 
the  machines  employed  being  similar  to  those  used  in 
calico-printing.  The  paper  is  run  between  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  cylinder  and  a  set  of  pattern-cylinders,  each  bearing 
that  portion  of  a  pattern  which  is  to  appear  in  a  certain 
color,  and  having  its  own  appropriate  color-fountain. 
The  pattern-cylinders  are  usually  made,  of  wood,  into- 
which  thin  strips  of  brass  are  driven  to  outline  the  pat¬ 
tern,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with  felt.  Some  of 
the  more  expensive  patterns  are  still  made  by  hand. 
For  gold  effects,  the  paper  is  usually  printed  in  yellow 
size,  and  a  bronzing  powder  dusted  on  before  the  size 
has  time  to  dry ;  or  the  real  gold  leaf  may  be  applied. 
Flock  paper  is  also  made  by  size  printing,  and  dusting 
with  flock  (which  is  finely  comminuted  wool),  dyed  to 
some  appropriate  color.  Satin  papers  are  made  by  fin¬ 
ishing  with  powdered  steatite  and  polishing.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  paper  used  for  hangings  is  diflereut  from  that 
required  for  printing,  the  requisites  being  a  stout  fiber, 
and  a  soft  surface  that  will  easily  take  the  colore. 
Sometimes  very  thick  and  tough  paper  is  employed,  and 
embossed  and  tinted  in  imitation  of  stamped  leather. 
Originally,  wall-papers  were  regarded  as  cheap  substi¬ 
tutes  for  really  ornamental  wall  hangings,  but  as  they 
have  improved  in  design,  and  are  hung  with  taste  for 
general  effect,  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  suit¬ 
able  in  handsome  apartments. 
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Wall- tree.  n.  ( Hort .)  A  fruit  tree  trained  on  walls' 
for  the  better  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  sunshine,  and  for 
sake  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  wall — a  practice 
especially  followed  in  Great  Britain.  Trees  are  trained 
on  walls  in  hothouses  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Fined  } 
walls  are  often  used,  the  fruit  being  thus  partially 
forced  by  artificial  heat;  and  screens  of  various  kinds, 
as  of  reeds,  canvas,  and  oiled  paper,  are  sometimes 
employed  to  protect  blossoms  in  spring.  Woollen  nets 
are  also  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  net  even 
with  wide  meshes  affords  much  protection  from  spring 
frosts.  Wall-trees  intended  permanently  to  occupy  the 
wall,  are  generally  trained  in  the  nursery  with  a  dwarf 
stem  only  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  so  that  the 
branches  may  cover  the  whole  wall,  and  no  available 
part  of  it  may  be  lost.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  plant¬ 
ing  to  introduce  riders  alternately  with  the  permanent 
wall-trees,  which  are  grafted  or  budded  on  tall  stocks, 
and  occupy  part  of  the  wall  till  the  other  trees  have 


Fig.  3093.— HORIZONTAL  TRAINING. 


become  large  enough  to  require  it  all  for  themselves, 
being  often  trained  into  a  star  shape.  Different  modes 
of  training  wall-trees  are  practiced,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  known  as  fan  training  and  horizontal  training 
(Fig.  3093).  In  the  former  the  branches  are  arranged 
like  the  spokes  of  a  fan ;  in  the  latter  a  main  stem  is 
led  up,  from  which  they  are  spread  out  horizontally  on 
both  sides.  There  is  a  Dutch  mode  of  training,  which 
consists  in  leading  two  chief  branches  horizontally  to 
right  and  left,  and  training  shoots  from  them  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  ivall.  It  is  necessary  for  the  gardener 
in  training  wall-trees  to  consider  the  habit  of  each  kind, 
particularly  whether  fruit  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  on 
young  branches  or  on  the  spurs  of  older  branches. 
Superfluous  branches  must  in  all  cases  be  carefully 
removed,  and  among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  all  fore- 
right  shoots,  or  branches  which  project  straight  from  the 
wall. 

Walpel'lo.  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Des  Moines  river.  Surface,  undulating, 
praiiie  and  forest;  soil,  fertile;  coal  and  limestone; 
lias  extensive  manufacturing  interests.  Cap.  Ottumwa. 
Pop.  (Is95)  33,293. 

Walsh,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1,584  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  E.  by  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  and  also 
drained  by  Forest  river  and  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  Park  river.  Eastern  half  of  surface,  level  prairie; 
western  half,  undulating ;  soil,  a  very  fertile  black 
loam  watered  by  timbered  streams.  Cop.  Grafton.  Pop. 
(1897  )  20,200. 

Wal'ter,  Ji  )jin,  journalist,  was  born  in  England  in 
1739;  in  1785  he  established  a  newspaper,  The  London 
Daily  Universal  Register  ;  in  1788  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Times.  Mr.  IF.  died  Nov.  6,  1812,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Times  devolved  upon  his  son,  John. 

Walter,  John,  journalist,  son  of  the  foregoing  Walter, 
was  born  in  1784;  becoming  manager  of  the  Times  in  1803, 
he  organized  a  system  of  press  dispatches  from  abroad, 
more  rapid  than  those  furnished  by  the  government; 
through  this  means  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
and  other  events  appeared  in  the  Times  ahead  of  the 
official  dispatches.  In  1814  he  introduced  steam-power 
presses ;  raised  the  standard  of  literary  excellence  by 
securing  the  ablest  writers  and  those  w'ho  most  correctly 
reflected  the  best  official  and  social  circles.  Died  in  1847. 

Walter.  John,  journalist,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  London  in  1818  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1843.  In  1847  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  for  12  years ;  was  member  for  Berks  from  1859 
till  1885,  with  the  exception  of  the  election  of  1865.  In 
his  conduct  of  the  Times  he  continued  the  progressive 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  Died  Nov.  3, 1894. 

Wal' worth,  ill  South  Dakota,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  740  sq. 
m.;  bounded  W.  by  Missouri  river.  Surface, undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are 
the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Bangor.  Pop.  (1895)  2,480. 

lVtline'go.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Pottawatomie 
co.,  37  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  (1895)  1,410. 

lVan'amnker,  John,  merchant,  was  horn  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  July  11,  1837;  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1861  he  began  business  ventures  of  his 
own,  and  in  1876  became  the  head  of  the  extensive  cloth¬ 
ing,  dry  goods,  and  miscellaneous  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  he  introduced 
the  profit-sharing  system;  in  1888-89  he  distributed 
more  than  $11X1,000  among  his  employees.  In  1858  he 
founded  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  and  ■Sunday- 
school,  and  for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 


Postmaster-General  oi  the  U.  S.  under  President  Har¬ 
rison  (1889-93). 

Wan'deriiijy  Jew.  See  Jf.w. 

(Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  trailing  plants  cultivated 

"in  hanging-baskets  and  window-gardens. 

Wap'ping'er’S  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co.,  8  m.  S.  of  Poughkeepsie ;  has  excellent 
water-power.  Here  are  large  print  works,  several 
machine  shops,  and  other  manufactures.  Pup.  (1897) 
4,200. 

War  Col'lege.  The  Bfa'val.  (Navy.)  An  institu¬ 
tion  under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
having  a  large  building  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  instruction  of  navy  officers  in 
strategy  and  “the  science  of  naval  warfare  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  development  of  naval  material.”  To 
it  are  assigned,  in  the  intervals  of  sea-service,  some  30 
officers  of  various  ranks,  who  listen  to  lectures  upon 
strategy,  tactics,  international  law,  maritime  interests 
ot  the  United  States,  and  new  questions  arising  in 
respect  to  naval  science.  They  also  engage  in  the 
(solving  of  problems  and  games  of  defence  and  attack 
relating  to  given  coast-districts,  and  make  careful 
studies  of  all  the  elements  required  for  given  snppos- 
able  operations  in  various  places  and  circumstances. 
The  college  was  founded  by  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce, 
about  1885,  and  among  its  first  presidents  was  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  whose  writings  upon  the  influence  of 
sea-power  in  history  and  cognate  subjects  were  sug¬ 
gested  and  begun  there.  Capt.  H.  C.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N., 
was  oue  of  his  most  eminent  successors. 

Ward,  Artemus.  See  Browne,  Charles  F. 

Ward.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  was  born  at  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1844;  daughter  of  Rev.  Austin 
Phelps,  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Andover,  under  her  father’s  supervision;  she 
became  interested  in  various  reformatory  enterprises, 
and  many  of  her  earlier  sketches  reflect  her  purpose  in 
this  direction.  She  began  to  write  for  publication  in 
early  youth,  her  first  book,  Ellen's  Idol,  being  published 
in  1864.  Many  of  her  early  writings  were  for  juvenile 
readers ;  her  later  books  have  dealt  with  problems  for 
maturer  minds.  Among  her  works  are  “  The  Tiny 
Series"  and  “  The  Gypsy  Series,"  of  four  volumes  each  ; 
The  Gates  Ajar  (1868)  ;  The  Silent  Partner  (1870);  The 
Story  of  Avis  (1877);  Doctor  Zay  (1884);  Come  Forth 
(1891)  ;  The  Supply  of  St.  Agatha  (1896),  Ac.  She  has 
published  two  volumes  of  verse,  and  a  series  of  auto¬ 
biographical  reminiscences,  published  in  McClure's 
Magazine.  In  1888,  she  married  her  cousin,  Rev.  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Ward. 

Ward,  Freberick  Townsend,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1831.  He  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimean  War ;  in  1860  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  the  war  against  the 
Taiping  rebels,  offering  to  capture  cities  for  a  fixed 
price  each.  He  organized  bands  of  soldiers,  training 
them  in  European  tactics;  captured  the  city  of  Sutig- 
kiang,  and  the  following  year  captured  Niugpo.  For 
his  services  he  was  made  a  mandarin  of  the  fourth 
degree  and  admiral-general.  He  became  a  subject  of 
the  Emperor,  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  influen¬ 
tial  native.  Sept.  21, 1862,  in  an  assault  on  Tse-ki,  near 
Niugpo,  he  was  killed;  Gen.  Gordon  succeeded  to  the 
command.  IF.  was  buried  in  the  Confucian  cemetery 
at  Ningpo,  and  the  Chinese  raised  a  great  mausoleum 
in  his  honor. 

FVard,  John  Quincy  Adams,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Urbana,  Ohio,  in  1830.  He  studied  under  Henry  K. 
Browne,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  working  in  his  studio  for 
6  years  ;  afterw'ard  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  modelling  busts,  and  preparing  designs  for  future 
works.  In  1861,  took  a  studio  in  New  York,  and, 
among  other  things,  finished  The  Escaped  Slave,  in 
bronze.  In  1863,  visited  the  Indians,  and  passed  several 
months  among  them,  making  studies  with  reference  to 
his  statue  of  The  Indian  Hunter,  which  he  completed  in 
bronze  on  his  return.  This  statue  was  purchased  by 
citizens  of  New  York,  and  presented  to  Central  Park. 
Later,  he  executed  in  bronze  statues  of  Com.  IF.  C.  Perry 
(with  basso-relievos  for  pedestal) ;  The  Good  Samaritan  ; 
Seventh  Regiment  Memorial  Statue;  Colossal  Group  in 
Marble  for  Eyuitable  Bnildiny ;  Gen.  Reynolds;  a  colossal 
Shakespeare,  now  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y„  and  a  colossal 
Washington,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  sub-treasury 
building  in  Wall  Street,  New  York.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  1863; 
was  elected  for  the  second  time  to  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  that  institution  in  1871,  and  president  in 
1872.  He  is  regarded  as  oue  of  the  Best  American 
sculptors. 

Ward,  Mary  Augusta  Arnold  (Mrs.  Humphrey), 
novelist,  was  born  in  Tasmania,  where  her  father,  Rev. 
Thomas  Arnold,  held  an  educational  position ;  in  1856 
the  family  returned  to  England.  In  1872  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  a  writer  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  She  began  her  literary  work  by  writing 
critical  articles  for  MacMillan's  Magazine,  Ac. ;  her  first 
novel,  Miss  Brelherton,  was  issued  in  1884;  in  1888  she 
published  Robert  Elsmere,  a  book  that,  at  the  time, 
aroused  active  discussion  and  provoked  animated  argu¬ 
ment  among  theological  debaters.  Other  bonks  which 
she  has  published  since  are,  The  History  of  David  Grieve 
(1892);  Marcella  ( 1894)  ;  and  Sir  George  Tressady  (1896). 
In  1890,  Mrs.  Ward  took  an  active  part  in  founding  U Di¬ 
versity  Hall  in  London,  an  institution  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  theories  set 
forth  in  Robert  Elsmere. 

Ward,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  5,955  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Mouse  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 

I  fertile  and  well  watered ;  fine  grazing  country ;  has  an 


abundance  of  fine  lignite  coal.  Op.  Minot.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,340. 

Ward,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co.;  area ,  1,100  sq.  m.  ;  bounded  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Pecos  liver.  Unorganized.  Pop.  (1897) 
160. 

Wa r' i ng.  George  E.,  sanitarian,  was  born  in  Pound- 
ridge,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1833;  was  drainage  engineer  of 
Central  Park,  New  York  city  (1857-61)  ;  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  after  Jan.,  1862,  as  colonel 
of  the  4th  Missouri  Cavalry.  In  1879,  he  was  appointed 
expert  and  special  agent  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  U.  S., 
with  charge  of  the  social  statistics  of  cities  ;  in  1882,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
He  devised  the  new  system  of  drainage  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Memphis,  after  the  yellow  fever  scourge  of  1878 ; 
he  has  also  originated  many  improvements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  drainage  of  houses  and  towns,  and  has 
published  several  books  giving  full  explanations  of  his, 
theories  and  methods.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  street 
commissioner  of  New  York  city,  under  the  reform 
administration  of  Mayor  Strong,  and  completely  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  methods  before  prevailing,  giving  the 
city,  for  the  first  time,  effective  and  honest  service. 

War'ner,  Charles  Dudley,  author,  was  born  in  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1829;  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pentra.,  in  1850;  practiced  in  Chicago,  until  1860; 
was  editor  of  the  Press,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1861,  and 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  in  1867.  He  travelled  in 
Europe;  in  1884,  became  associate  editor  of  Huiper's 
Magazine,  contributing  several  series  of  critical  articles. 
Among  his  books  are  :  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  (1871) ; 
Backlog  Studies  (1872);  In  the  Levant  (1870);  In  the 
Wilderness  (1878) ;  Their  Pilgrimage  (1886)  ;  A  Little 
Journey  in  the  World  (1892);  The  Golden  House  (1894), 
Ac.  In  1884-92,  he  conducted  the  “Editor’s  Drawer” 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  afterward  the  “Editor’s 
Study.”  In  1890,  he  began  the  editorship  of  the  Library 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature,  a  Work  in  30  octavo  vol¬ 
umes. 

Warner.  Susan,  novelist,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
July  11,  1819;  she  made  her  literary  reputation  with 
her  first  novel,  The  Wide,  Wide  World  (1851)  ;  other 
novels  from  her  pen  are  Qneechy  (1852)  ;  The  Old  Hel¬ 
met  (1863)  ;  Daisy  (1808)  ;  Wych  Hazel  (1876)  ;  Nobody 
(1883)  ;  Daisy  Plains  (1885),  Ac.  Died  Mar.  17,  1885. 

War'ren,  Joseph,  physician  and  Continental  patriot, 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  11,  1741 ;  graduated 
at  Harvard' (1759) ;  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  in 
Boston  (1762)  ;  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
appointed  after  the  Boston  massacre  of  March  5, 1770; 
in  1774  he  drew  up  the  “Suffolk  Resolves,”  which 
placed  Massachusetts  virtually  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  Great  Britain;  on  May  31,  1776,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  thus  becoming 
executive  officer  of  the  provisional  government.  In 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 1775,  while  com¬ 
manding  the  militia,  he  was  instantly  killed. 

Warren,  Samuel,  novelist  and  legal  writer,  was  born 
in  Denbighshire,  Wales,  in  1807;  graduated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  University;  was  called  to  the  bar  (1837),  and 
became  recorder  of  Hull  (1852).  His  novels,  The 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
were  very  popular.  Of  his  legal  writings,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  lllackstone  Systematically  Abridged 
(1857).  Died  iu  1877. 

Warren,  Samuel  Prowse,  organist,  was  born  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada,  Feb.  18,1841;  educated  in  Montreal  and 
in  Berlin.  Returning  to  America  (1804),  he  settled  in 
New  York;  was  organist  of  Grace  Church  (1868-94). 
He  gave  organ  recitals,  with  miscellaneous  programmes 
covering  a  wide  field  of  selections;  his  compositions 
include  organ  music,  and  solos  and  part-songs. 

War'riiigton.  in  Florida,  a  post-town  of  Escambia 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,574. 

War'tegg  (Mrs.),  Minnie,  singer,  better  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Minnie  Hauck,  was  born  in  Newr 
York  city,  Nov.  16,  1852.  The  family  removed  to  New 
Orleans  in  1855 ;  in  1865  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  a  concert.  During  the  years  that  followed  she  was  a 
pupil  of  Errani,  in  New  York,  and  in  1868  sang  there 
in  opera,  as  Amina.  In  the  autumn  of  1868,  she  went 
to  London,  and  (1869-73)  sang  in  Vienna,  making 
occasional  tours  on  the  Continent.  Her  signal  success 
was  in  the  Bizet’s  Carmen,  which  has  since  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  name.  She  has  been  successful  in 
the  Wagner  opera,  her  Elsa  in  Lohengrin  being  espe¬ 
cially  approved  by  the  composer.  In  1881  she  was 
married  to  Count  Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg,  since 
which  date  she  has  appeared  on  the  stage  only  at  rare 
intervals. 

Wa'satch.  in  Utah,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  3,444  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Uintah  river  anil  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mountainous;  Wasatch  Mountains  in  the  west  and 
Uintah  Mountains  in  the  N. ;  much  of  the  country  is 
desert.  Cap.  Heber.  Pop.  (1895)  4,408. 

Wase'ca,  ill  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Waseca  co.,  on 
the  C.  A  N.  W.  and  Minn.  A  St.  L.  R.Rs.,  26 *m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Mankato.  Pop.  (1895)  2,780. 

Wasll'abaugh,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area, 
1.200  sq.  m.  Grazing  the  leading  industry.  Unor¬ 
ganized. 

Wash'bnrn,  William  Barrett,  was  born  in  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale 
(1844) ;  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  banking  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  was  elected  State  senator  (1850), 
and  member  of  the  Assembly  (1854) ;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  (1862-72) ;  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1872-74) ;  and  U.  S.  senator  (1874-75)  to  fill  the 
vacancv  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner.  Died' 
Oct.  5, 1887. 
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Wasll'bnril,  Wili.iam  Drew,  lawyer,  brother  of  Hon.  I 
E.  B.  Washburne,  was  born  in  Livermore,  Me.,  Jan.  14, ; 
1831;  graduated  at  Bowdoiu  (1854);  studied  law,  and  i 
began  to  practice  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1857);  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1858  and  in  1871;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota  (1879-85);  and  a 
U.  S.  senator  (1889-95).  He  is  interested  in  various 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  Minneapolis,  and  is 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  as 
well  as  of  the  “  Soo”  line. 

Washburn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  8G4  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Namakagon  river  and  several  lakes. 
Surface,  mostly  level,  somewhat  broken  by  hills ;  soil, 
one-half  excellent  farming  land,  the  rest  high  and  tim¬ 
bered.  Lumber  is  the  chief  product.  Cap.  Shell  Lake. 
Pop.  (1895)  4,266. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Bayfield  co„  on  Lake  Superior,  12  m.  S. 
of  Bayfield.  Has  a  good  lake  trade.  Pop.  (1895)  6,178. 

Wash'burne,  Elihu  Benjamin,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Livermore,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  1816;  had  some  early  expe¬ 
rience  in  journalism,  but  finally  studied  law  at  Harvard ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1840),  and  began  practice  in 
Galena,  Ill.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852,  and 
held  office  until  1869.  He  was  called  the  “  Father  of  the 
House”  from  his  long  continuous  term  of  service;  and 
his  close  scrutiny  of  all  demands  on  the  treasury  won 
for  him  the  name  of  the  “  Watch-dog  of  the  Treasury.” 
He  opposed  all  measures  that  tended  to  subordinate  the 
claims  of  the  U.  S.  government  to  those  of  corporations 
or  individuals.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed  him 
secretary  of  state;  soon  after  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France.  During  the  Franco-German 
War  the  American  legation  was  the  refuge  of  Germans 
and  other  foreigners  who  could  not  leave  Paris,  and  W., 
acting  as  the  representative  for  these  governments, 
gave  them  assured  protection.  For  this  service  lie 
received  special  honors  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Bismarck,  as  well  as  from  the  French  leaders,  Gam-  i 
betta  and  Thiers.  His  Recollections  of  a  Minister  to 
France  was  published  in  1887.  After  his  return  to  the 
U.  S.  he  resided  in  Chicago  until  his  death,  Oct.  22, 1887. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  ‘his  family  who  spelled  his 
name  with  a  final  e. 

Wasli'ing'ton.  Booker  Taliaferro,  educator,  was 
born  a  slave,  at  Hale’s  Ford,  Va.,  April  18,  185s.  After 
the  war  his  mother  removed  with  him  to  West  Va., 
where  he  worked  in  the  mines,  attending  school  in  the 
winter  months.  Several  years  of  his  youth  were  spent 
at  service  in  New  England  ;  in  1871  he  entered  General 
Armstrong’s  school  for  colored  boys  at  Hampton,  Va., 
graduating  with  honors  in  1875  ;  he  then  attended  Way- 
land  Seminary,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1879  he  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  at  Hampton,  and  two  years  later  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  a  school 
having  only  30  students,  and  no  available  buildings,  to 
which  the  State  ot  Alabama  made  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2, OIK).  Here  he  began  to  develop  a  method 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Hampton  school,  and 
gradually  built  up  the  Institute,  until  in  1897  it  had 
867  students,  79  instructors,  2,460  acres  of  land,  and 
37  buildings,  the  property  valuation  being  $3(H),0U0. 
Twenty-five  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  students; 
all  but  three  of  the  buildings  were  built  by  the  students, 
even  to  the  making  of  the  bricks  and  the  sawing  of  the 
planks.  All  trades  are  taught,  but  especially  the  various 
branches  of  farming.  The  chief  object  is  to  train  the 
colored  youth  in  various  self-supporting  occupations. 
Girls  are  also  taught  the  branches  most  useful  to  them. 
The  position  taken  by  W.  is  that  the  race  problem  will 
be  solved  when  the  negro  becomes  a  valuable  workman, 
and  financially  independent.  At  the  Atlanta  Exposi¬ 
tion,  on  Sept.  18, 1895,  he  made  an  address  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  country,  and  won  for  him  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  all  classes. 

Washington,  in  Alabama,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  bordering 
on  Mississippi;  area,  960  sq.  m.  Rirei-s.  Tombigbee  and 
Escatappa.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy  and  poor. 
Cap.  St.  Stephens.  Pop.  (1897)  8,550. 

Washington,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Indian  Territory;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  White  and 
Illinois,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fayetteville. 

— A  township  of  Conway  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hempstead  co.,  125  m.  S.  W.  of 
Little  Rock. 

— A  township  of  Independence  co. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

— A  township  of  Ouachita  co. 

— A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

— A  township  of  Sharpe  co. 

Washington,  in  California,  a  township  of  Alameda  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Nevada  co.,  22  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Nevada. 

— A  township  of  Plumas  co. 

— A  township  of  Sonoma  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Yolo  co. 

Wasliing'ton.  in  Colorado,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1,080 
sq.  m. ;  the  N.W.  corner  is  intersected  by  the  South 
Platte  river,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Red  Willow  creek. 
Surface,  rolling;  soil,  fertile,  dark  loam;  no  timber. 
Cap.  Akron.  Pop.  (1897)  2,550. 

Washington,  in  Idaho,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  2,700  sq.  m.; 
bounded  W.  by  Snake  river.  Surface,  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys;  soil,  a  black  loam  easily  irrigated; 
large  tracts  of  fir,  pine,  tamarack,  Ac.  Min.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Cap.  Weiser.  Pop. ( 1897)  4,340. 

Washington,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1.510 
sq.  m. ;  drained  by  White  river.  Grazing  is  the  leading 
industry.  Unorganized.  , 

Washington  and  I-.ee  University.  (Educ.) 
In  1749  Robert  Alexander,  one  of  three  brothers  who 
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emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland  in  1736,  started  a  I 
school,  which  he  called  the  Augusta  Academy,  for  the  [ 
county  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  lived.  Under  this 
name  the  school  existed  from  1749  to  1776.  It  was 
moved  to  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Fairfield,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  adjoining  (Rockbridge)  county,  in 
which  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge,  beneath  which 
flows  a  tributary  of  the  .lames  river.  While  at  Mount 
Pleasant  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Lib¬ 
erty  Hall  Academy,  which  appellation  it  retained  from 
1776  to  1798.  In  1780  it  was  again  removed  to  a  place 
near  Lexington,  the  county-town  of  Rockbridge.  In 
1796  it  received  from  Gen.  Washington  100  shares  of 
stock  in  the  James  River  Canal  Company,  which  had 
been  voted  to  him  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  which  he  preferred  to  be  donated  to  some 
public  object,  suggesting  the  academy.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  afterward  commuted  the  stock  to  an  interest- 
bearing  fund  of  $50,000;  thereupon,  in  1798,  the 
school  was  called  the  Washington  Academy7.  It  was 
finally  removed,  in  1803,  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Lexington.  In  1813  it  became  Washington  College. 
It  received,  in  1803,  a  fund  ot  $25,000  from  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  During  the  Civil  War,  when  Gen. 
“Stonewall”  Jackson  was  one  of  its  professors,  the 
college  w7as  closed  and  its  scientific  apparatus  was 
destroyed.  It  was  reorganized  in  1865  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  On  his  death,  in  1870, 
the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  form,  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  who  had  “  rescued  the 
institution  from  the  obliteration  that  threatened  it 
after  the  war.”  It  has  found  many  friends,  at  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  w'ho  have  increased  the 
endowment  to  $641,000,  its  revenue  in  1896  being  $45,- 
000.  In  that  year  it  had  18  instructors  and  223  stu¬ 
dents,  w  ith  30,000  volumes  in  its  library. 

Wasll'ili£;ton  Hoi;; tits,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of 
Cook  co.,  12  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 

Wash iug'ton  YE  ill s.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

Washing-ton  Univer'sity.  (Educ.)  Anon-sec¬ 
tarian,  Co-educational  institution  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1853.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  con¬ 
glomeration  of  six  schools  started  at  different  times: 
The  undergraduate  department,  which  includes  the  col¬ 
lege  (1859);  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  (1867);  the 
O’Fallon  Polytechnic  School  (1870);  the  Henry  Shaw 
School  of  Botany  (1886);  the  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  (1891)  ;  and  the  Missouri 
Dental  College  (1892).  The  college  curriculum  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  in  similar  institutions.  The  polytechnic 
school  has  courses  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering,  chemistry7,  mining  and  metallurgy,  building 
and  architecture,  each  course  including  four  years’  in¬ 
struction.  To  the  university  are  attached  three  sec¬ 
ondary  schools:  The  Smith  Academy7  for  boys  (1854)  ; 
the  Mary  Institute  for  girls  (1859)  ;  and  the  manual 
training  school  (1879).  The  university  had  in  1896,  in 
all  departments,  175  instructors,  1,823  students,  and 
special  reference  libraries  containing  altogether  15,000 
volumes.  Its  real  estate  in  1896  was  worth  $625,000, 
its  total  endow7ment  was  $8(K),000,  and  its  revenues,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  benefactions,  were  $160,000. 

Wasli'ita,  in  Oklahoma,  a  W.  co. ;  drained  by  Washita  | 
river.  Surface,  undulating  in  parts,  level  in  others ; 
soil,  black  sandy  loam,  very  fertile  ;  some  timber.  Cap. 
Cloudchief.  Pop.  (1897)  10,000. 

Wasli'out,  n.  An  opening  or  channel  made  by  a 
torrent  or  Hooding  rain,  as  along  a  wagon-road  or  rail- 
w7ay  track. 

W si' ter  Val'ley,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Yalabusha  co.,  17  m.  S.  of  Oxford ;  has  railroad  car  and  j 
machine  shops.  Pop.  (1897)  3,150. 

IVa'ter-liag.  n.  A  bag  for  holding  water;  especially  ! 
a  skin  bag  as  used  in  the  East  for  carrying  or  distribut- 1 
ing  water;  or  a  rubber  bag  for  holding  water,  usually 
hot,  to  be  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  as  for  in¬ 
ducing  perspiration. 

Wa'ter-gas,  n.  (Chem.)  Illuminating  gas  made  by 
the  decomposition  of  water.  The  water  is  used  in  the  | 
form  of  steam,  the  hydrogen  being  liberal ed  from  the 
oxygen  and  made  to  take  up  hydrocarbons.  The  theory 
of  the  production  of  water-gas  is  based  upon  the  chemi¬ 
cal  fact  that  carbon,  in  a  highly  heated  state,  has  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  will  decompose 
steam  and  combine  w  ith  the  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  its 
constituents.  Air  consists  principally  of  a  mixture  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion,  by 
volume,  of  about  one  part  oxygen  to  four  parts  nitrogen. 
There  is  also  in  the  air  a  little  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  w7e  need  take  no  account  of  these.  Oxygen 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  air,  and  is  the  great  sup¬ 
porter  of  combustion.  Nitrogen  is  a  gas  that  will  not 
support  combustion,  and  by  its  presence  in  the  air  it 
serves  to  dilute  the  oxygen.  An  atmosphere  of  pure 
oxygen  is  too  intense  for  animal  life ;  it  would  also  cause 
so  hot  a  fire  that  few  materials  could  withstand  the  heat. 
Water  is  composed  of  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
combined  in  the  proportion,  by  volume,  of  twro  parts 
hydrogen  to  one  part  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest 
gas  known,  and  in  burning  produces  per  pound  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  qualities 
of  so  common  a  gas  as  hydrogen,  the  manufacturers  of 
water-gas  employ  a  cupola,  in  w7hich  anthracite  coal  is 
heated  to  incandescence  with  the  aid  of  an  air-blast. 
When  the  incandescence  is  satisfactory,  the  air-blast  is 
turned  off,  and  superheated  steam  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  red-hot  coals.  This  liberates  the  hydrogen, 
w  hile  the  carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  two  gases  mixed 


together  form  w-hat  is  termed  water-gas,  which  burns 
with  an  intense  heat,  but  if  used  at  this  stage  would 
give  out  only  a  pale  blue  tiarne.  In  order  to  give  it 
illuminating  power,  the  gas  is  passed  to  an  illuminator, 
where  it  takes  up  a  quantity  of  vaporized  naphtha. 
The  oil-vapor  and  the  water-gas  are  made  to  pass 
together  through  a  carburetter  and  superheater,  where 
contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  highly  heated  checker- 
bricks  results  in  the  final  product  becoming  “  fixed,” 
i.  e.,  made  a  permanent  gas  that  can  be  distributed 
under  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
without  condensing  or  losing  any  of  its  valuable  light¬ 
giving  constituents.  The  gas  passes  from  the  super¬ 
heater  through  the  oil  heater  to  the  washer  and  thence 
to  the  condensing,  scrubbing,  and  purifying  apparatus, 
which  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  employed 
in  coal-gas  works,  going  finally  to  the  gas-holder,  to  be 
distributed  to  consumers.  For  a  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  coal-gas,  see  Gaslight. 

Wa'tertown,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Coding- 
ton  co.,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Sioux  Falls.  A  manufac¬ 
turing  city ;  has  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  manu¬ 
factures  of  plows  and  harrows,  sash  and  doors,  carriages 
and  wagons,  paint,  varnish,  Ac. ;  numerous  elevators 
and  grain  warehouses,  and  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  whose  products 
it  ships  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  (1895)  2,709. 

W  a'ter-worlts,  n.  pi.  ( Enyin .)  Establishments  for 
providing  a  supply  of  water  to  dwellers  in  cities  and 
towns,  where  the  population  is  too  dense  to  be  satisfied 
with  wells,  are  known  by  this  name.  The  principle 
of  their  construction  is  simple.  Water  from  some  con¬ 
venient  stream  or  lake  is  led  into  a  reservoir  and  re¬ 
tained  till  required,  or  pumped  to  a  higher  level,  from 
which  a  pressure  is  obtained  to  fill  the  mains  and  pipes 
that  distribute  the  water  over  the  district.  In  hilly  re¬ 
gions  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  ihe  use  of  streams 
sufficiently  elevated  to  render  it  possible  to  form  a  reser¬ 
voir  by  means  of  a  simple  dam.  Where  such  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  buy  the  water-shed  of  some  less  populous 
district,  and  divert  the  water  to  the  desired  use.  If  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  had  at  a  proper 
elevation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  pumping. 
The  location  of  a  reservoir  with  a  water-level  a  little 
above  the  highest  stories  of  the  buildings  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  sufficient  to  supply  them  by  pressure,  but  if  the 
streams  are  lower  than  the  reservoir,  the  water  can  be 
pumped  up  into  them.  If  there  is  no  high  point  at 
which  a  reservoir  may  be  placed  to  give  the  pressure,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  a  standpipe  or  water-tower, 
which  is  connected  with  the  mains,  and  kept  filled  by 
pumping.  In  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  find 
streams  of  sufficient  size,  and  then  artesian  wells  are 
driven  to  obtain  a  supply.  Such  water  is  usually  very 
pure  and  palatable.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
water  which  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  as  river-water, 
receiving  more  or  less  unwholesome  drainage,  the  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  made  potable  by7  filtration  and  deposition. 
Even  very  foul  water  may  be  purified  in  this  way. 
Filter-beds,  onto  which  water  may  be  pumped  for  pu¬ 
rification,  are  made  as  follows:  A  large  tank,  resem¬ 
bling  a  small  reservoir,  of  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  built  about  with  a  wall  and  bank,  and  furnished 
with  a  floor  of  rubble  or  old  bricks,  upon  which  is 
spread  broken  stone,  coarse  gravel,  fine  gravel,  and 

(  finally  sand.  From  3  to  4  feet  of  material  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  will  allow  the  water  admitted  above  to  flow 
through  the  interstices  to  a  lower  outlet,  retaining  the 
impurities  in  the  sand.  In  laying  out  the  water-pipe 
system  of  a  tow  n  or  city  the  mains  may  be  laid  at  any 
convenient  incline,  up  hill  or  down,  as  water  seeks  its 
level,  but  they  must  always  be  located  below  the  frost 
line  to  avoid  danger  of  bursting.  The  consumption 
of  Water  in  European  cities  is  from  40  to  50  gallons  per 
head  per  diem,  but  in  American  cities  frequently 
reaches  double  that  amount.  See  Holly  System  ;  Fil¬ 
tration  of  Water. 

Waton'ga,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Blaine 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  450. 

Wat'son,  James  Craig,  astronomer,  was  born  in 
Fengal,  Ontario,  Can.,  Jan.  28, 1838 ;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1857),  having  devoted  his 
attention  to  astronomy.  Before  his  graduation  he  had 
discovered  a  comet.  He  became  professor  of  Astronomy 
and  director  of  the  observatory  there  (1863).  In  1879 
he  accepted  similar  positions  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  discovered  23  asteroids,  several  of  the 
smaller  comets;  and  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of 
Donati’s  comet  is  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  1869 
he  went  to  Iowa,  and  in  1870  to  Sicily,  to  observe  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun.  He  had  charge  of  the  American 
party  that  went  to  Pekin,  China,  in  1874,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  award  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  in  1878  he  conducted  the  government  expedition 
to  Wyoming  to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse.  He 
published  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Comets  (1860),  Ac.  Died 
Nov.  23,  1880. 

Watson,  John.  See  Ian  Maclaren. 

Watson,  Thomas  E.,  journalist  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  5,  1856;  admitted  to 
the  bar  (1876);  elected  to  the  legislature  (1882); 
Democratic  State  elector-at-large  (1888) ;  elected  to  the 
Fifty-second  Congress  from  Georgia;  the  nominee  of 
the  People’s  Party  for  Vice-President  in  the  campaigu 
of  1896. 

Watson,  William,  poet,  was  born  in  Wharfedale,  York¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1856.  In  1892  he  published  liis 
poem,  entitled  Wordsworth's  Grave,  which  at  once  made 
him  famous.  The  same  year  he  published  the  memor- 
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ial  poem,  Lachrymte  Musarum ,  which  was  pronounced 
the  finest  tribute  paid  to  Tennyson.  He  has  previously 
published  Love  Lyrics ;  Epigrams  of  Art ,  Life,  and  Nature; 
aud  The  Prince's  Quest.  In  1893  lie  published  The  Elop¬ 
ing  Angels,  and  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  Excursions  in 
Criticism.  A  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1894,  and 
The  Father  of  the  Forest  in  1895.  In  1896  he  wrote 
sonnets  on  the  Sultan  that  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  verse  some  stern  moral  and  political  criti¬ 
cism.  In  recognition  of  Watson’s  talent,  he  has  been 
granted  a  civil-service  pension  of  £100. 

Wat'terson.  Henry,  journalist,  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  Feb.  16,  1840;  began  his  career  as  a 
writer  for  The  Democratic  Review  and  The  States;  in 
1861  went  to  Nashville  and  edited  the  Republican 
Banner;  joined  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  served  as 
staff-officer  during  1861-63,  and  as  chief  of  scouts  in 
Johnston’s  army.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  edit 
the  Banner,  but  soon  removed  to  Louisville,  where 
(1867)  he  founded  the  Journal.  This  paper  was  later 
consolidated  with  the  Courier,  and  became  the  Courier- 
Journal,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  newspapers. 
W.  presided  over  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1876,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Tilden;  he  was 
a  member  of  every  succeeding  convention,  represent¬ 
ing  Kentucky,  and  exerting  a  marked  influence  on 
the  action  taken  by  the  convention.  In  1876-77,  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  serving  with  distinction, 
but  declining  renomination.  He  is  an  active  public 
speaker  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  economic  subjects. 

Watts.  George  Frederick,  painter,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  in  1830 ;  is  eminent  as  a  portrait  painter, 
many  notable  people  having  been  among  his  sitters.  His 
other  work  is  chiefly  ideal  or  mythological  in  subject, 
but  he  has  done  some  strong  work  in  historical  lines, 
and  has  executed  some  admirable  frpscoes.  He  was 
elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1867,  but  resigned  in 
1896,  after  the  death  of  Millais. 

WcluKo'mis.  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Garfield 
co.,  9  m.  from  Enid.  Pop.  (1897)  500. 

Wave'-mo'tors,  n.  pi.  ( Mech .)  Motors  employing 
the  force  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore  have  been  in¬ 
vented  in  considerable  numbers,  but  so  far  as  known 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  used  except  in  an  isolated 
and  experimental  way.  Their  unreliability  as  a  source 
of  steady  power,  and  their  liability  to  destruction  in 
storms,  combined  with  their  necessary  location  at 
points  where  great  demand  seldom  exists  for  power, 
seem  to  be  the  reasons  which  have  militated  against 
their  use.  One  class  of  these  motors  utilizes  the  force 
of  waves  rolling  up  the  beach  to  push  horizontal  floats 
hanging  from  upright  levers,  to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  given,  so  that  a  set  of  paddles  connected  by 
pawls  and  ratchets  with  an  overhead  shaft,  may  cause 
continuous  rotation  of  the  shaft.  Of  this  pattern  is  the 
Whitesides  wave-motor,  tested  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The 
Stahl  wave-motor  is  typical  of  another  class,  in  which 
levers  bearing  paddles  are  oscillated  by  the  waves  so  as 
to  turn  an  overhead  horizontal  wheel,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  pawls  and  ratchets.  More  simple  forms  have  a 
horizontal  board  or  boards  suspended  so  as  to  swing  a 
few  inches  above  the  sand  of  the  beach,  the  oscillations 
being  made  use  of  to  drive  a  crank  on  shore.  This 
form  cannot  be  expected  to  produco  as  tegular  a  mo¬ 
tion  as  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned.  An¬ 
other  method  of  utilizing  the  power  of  a  wave  to  drive 
a  motor  is  to  use  a  broad  float  that  lies  free  in  the 
water  within  certain  limitations  to  operate  pawls  and 
drive  a  wheel  by  means  of  connecting-rods  and  pawls, 
whose  positions  are  affected  by  its  changes  of  level.  A 
still  simpler  form,  making  use  of  the  same  idea,  has  a 
float  confined  within  stakes,  where  its  rise  and  fall  are 
utilized  to  produce  mechanical  motion.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  of  these  motors  might  be  used  to 
charge  storage  batteries,  aud  deliver  power  by  wire  to 
adjacent  points. 

Wa'verly.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  18 
m.  S.  E.  of  Jacksonville ;  has  flour  mills,  creameries, 
and  tile  factory.  Pop.  (1897)  1,500. 

Way'  cross,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ware  co., 
6(1  m.  W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1897)  4,000. 

Way’land,  Heman  Lincoln,  clergyman,  educator, 
and  journalist,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  23, 
1830 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  (1849)  and  Newton 
Theological  Seminary;  taught  in  the  University  of 
Rochester  (1852-54),  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1854-61),  and  chaplain  of  the  7th 
Connecticut  Volunteers  (1861-64) ;  held  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  and  Logic  at  Kalamazoo  College  (1865-70)  ; 
was  president  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana  (1870-72) ; 
edited  the  National  Bagjtist  (1872-94),  and  afterward  the 
Examiner.  Resides  in  Philadelphia. 

Wayne,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  18  m. 
W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1894)  1,555. 

Wayne,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  444  sq.  m. ;  in¬ 
tersected  by  Logan  creek  and  also  drained  by  Plum 
creek,  both  affluents  of  the  Elkhorn  river.  Surface, 
undulating;  timber  scarce ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wayne. 
Pop.  (1897  )  7,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  above  co.,  46  m.  W.  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Pop.  (1897)  1,500. 

W'ayne.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
on  the  Penna.  R.R.,  13*^  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,090. 

W’ealt'fisli,  n.  See  Scuenid^:. 

AVeatli'er  Bu'reau.  ( U.  S.  Govt.)  A  bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
whose  business  it  is  to  observe  and  collect  information 
as  to  the  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  con¬ 
tiguous  regions ;  to  calculate  a  forecast  of  it  for  each 
of  various  defined  districts,  and  to  publish  these 


promptly,  so  that  the  people  may  know  the  probabili¬ 
ties  as  to  local  weather  in  each  district. 

The  principles  underlying  those  constant  regional 
changes  of  temperature,  atmospheric  movements,  and 
relative  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  air,  which  consti¬ 
tute  weather,  are  discussed  in  the  article  Meteor¬ 
ology.  See  also  Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Climate, 
Clouds,  Rain,  Temperature,  Thermometer,  Wind, 
and  similar  topics.  It  being  of  the  highest  importance, 
in  many  practical  relations,  to  know  in  advance  what 
the  weather  is  likely  to  be,  especially  in  such  pursuits 
as  farming,  navigation,  and  warlike  enterprises,  men 
from  the  beginning  of  time  have  endeavored  to  judge, 
by  a  study  of  the  appearances  of  the  sky,  the  actions 
of  plants  and  animals,  Ac.,  what  changes  were  about 
to  occur;  and  have  called  to  their  aid  many  fanciful 
notions,  as  the  influence  of  the  moon,  Ac.  As  soon  as 
such  instruments  as  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and 
hygrometer  were  invented,  systematic  observations  of 
temperature,  humidity,  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the 
like,  were  made  in  all  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  classified  facts  of  this 
kind  were  long  ago  collected  and  recorded.  In  recent 
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Fig.  3094. — weather  bureau  signals. 

1 ,  white  flag,  clear  weather;  2,  blue  flag,  raiu  or  snow ;  3,  white 
and  blue  flag,  local  rains  or  snow ;  4,  black  triangular  flag, 
signal  for  temperature;  S,  white  flag  with  black  center,  cold 
wave;  6,  northeasterly  winds  ;  7,  southeasterly  winds ;  8,  north¬ 
westerly  winds ;  9,  southwesterly  winds ;  JO,  red  flag,  black 
center,  storm  of  violence;  it,  white  pennant  (on  Great  Lakes), 
westerly  winds;  12,  red  pennant  (on  Great  Lakes),  easterly 
winds  ;  13,  red  pennant  (on  Coast). 

times  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  that  remarkable 
penetration  that  made  him  great,  pointed  out  some  of 
the  fundamental  climatic  facts  in  America,  such  as  the 
eastwardly  drift  of  storms  in  the  Northern  U.  S. ;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  saw  that  only  by  simultaneous  obser¬ 
vations  could  truth  be  discovered,  and  arranged  that 
weather  observations  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
hours  at  several  points  in  Virginia. 

When  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  founded  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Joseph  Henry  ( q .  v.)  to 
organize  a  system  of  simultaneous  instrumental  weather 
observations  all  over  the  United  States,  and  these  were 
sustained  for  40  years  or  more,  and  resulted  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  several  volumes  of  tabu¬ 
lated  meteorological  material,  which  have  formed  the 


basis  of  that  science  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  of  vastservice  in  the  science  of  cosmic  meteorology. 
“Weather  prophets”  had  attempted  to  grow  more 
scientific  than  formerly  by  these  studies,  forming  theo¬ 
ries  of  coincidences  and  returning  “  cycles  ”  of  weather, 
which  are  less  trustworthy  than  the  guess  of  the 
average  farmer  or  sailor;  but  real  weather-prophets 
presently  arose,  and  weather-prophecy  is  now  founded 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
invention  and  spread  of  the  electric  telegraph,  enab¬ 
ling  one  to  make  immediate  use  of  widely  scattered  data. 
As  early  as  1850,  Maury,  then  the  principal  student  and 
exponent  of  oceanic  meteorology,  and  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  works  on  hydrography,  winds,  sea-currents,  Ac., 
proposed  the  charting  of  collected  observations ;  and 
Henry  soon  utilized  his  corps  of  observers  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  to  display  upon  a  map  daily,  by  movable  symbols, 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  various  points  in  the  United 
States.  This  interested  thinking  people  greatly,  but  the 
oncoming  of  the  Civil  War  interrupted  its  development. 
“In  1869,”  says  Prof.  Harrington,  “  the  idea  was  revived 
and  put  into  practical  operation  by  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  then  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 

.  .  .  The  data  were  collected  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  free  of  charge,  and  the  enterprise 
was  fostered  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Abbe  drew  the  maps,  and  copies  of  them  were 
struck  off  in  the  local  office  of  the  telegraph  company 
[and  locally  distributed].” 

So  much  interest  was  taken  in  this  matter  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  an  Act  of  Congress  was  soon  passed  re¬ 
quiring  the  War  Department  to  undertake  a  similar 
work  for  the  whole  country,  with  special  reference  to 
storm- warnings  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  was  anticipated,  this  duty  was  committed  to 
the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army  (see  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice),  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  who  at  once  called  Professor 
Abbe  to  his  assistance,  and  organized  a  general  service 
with  so  much  celerity  that  he  began  to  issue  bulletins 
and  storm-warnings  in  Nov.,  1870.  As  this  was  the  di¬ 
rect  outcome  of  the  early  work  of  Maury,  Henry,  and 
others,  who  antedated  any  European  efforts  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  public  forecasting 
of  the  weather  is  universally  accorded  to  the  U.  S. 
Nevertheless,  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  Civil 
War  permitted  both  France  and  England  to  institute 
governmental  weather  service  earlier  than  it  was  be¬ 
gun  at  Washington.  Leverrier.  at  Paris,  began  to  issue 
the  French  weather-maps  in  1863;  and  in  England 
Fitzroy  started  the  British  system  of  meteorological 
forecasts  in  1861.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  their 
development,  and  certain  local  peculiarities,  especially 
as  these,  and  several  other  foreign  countries,  now  coop¬ 
erate  with  America;  but  lack  of  space  prevents,  nor  is 
it  necessary,  since  their  methods  do  not  essentially  differ 
from,  aud  are  largely  based  upon,  those  of  the  American 
bureau.  General  Myer’s  work  attracted  instant  atten¬ 
tion  and  welcome,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
“  Old  Probabilities,”  for  all  his  prognostications  were 
given  as  “  probable  ”  rather  than  as  certain.  The  large 
and  increasing  percentage  of  correctness  established  the 
value  of  the  forecasts,  however,  and  the  service  grew 
steadily. 

In  1880  Myer  died,  and  his  successor,  Gen.  W.  B. 
Hazen,  found  the  care  of  this  office  the  greater  part  of 
his  duty,  as  chief  signal  officer,  for  seven  years.  He 
was  followed  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  who  had  already 
won  fame  by  his  arctic  studies.  The  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  was  now  about  $1,000,000,  a  considerable  part  of 
which,  especially  in  Hazen’s  time,  was  spent  tor  purely 
scientific  ends,  such  as  special  arctic  explorations,  sta¬ 
tions  in  Alaska,  Ac.  Public  sentiment  favored  less  of 
this,  and  disliked  the  routine  of  the  War  Department, 
where  every  observer  was  an  enlisted  “  sergeant,”  or 
“  corporal,”  or  “  private.”  Congress  therefore  trans¬ 
ferred  the  weather  service  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1891,  w  here  it  became  a  bureau  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Mark  W.  Harrington  (g.  v.)  until  July  1,  1895, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Willis  L.  Moore,  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  bureau.  The  equipment  and  methods 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  are  now  fully  developed, 
and  the  forecasts  are  implicitly  relied  upon,  9  out  of  10 
proving  true,  w  hile  the  total  expense  has  been  reduced 
to  about  $850,000  annually.  There  are  now  (1897) 
about  125  telegraphic  reporting  stations,  30  exchange 
stations  (with  other  countries),  2,500  voluntary  ob¬ 
servers  reporting  to  over  40  State  weather  services  (for 
nearly  every  State  in  the  LTniou  sustains  a  similar  local  i 
service,  of  which  some,  as  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  are  highly  efficient),  and  over  200  stations 
reporting  floods  and  other  data  as  to  rivers.  About 
1,700  stations  show  weather  and  temperature  signals; 
about  175  stations  show  storm  signals,  and  500  signal 
frosts.  Some  100  stations  make  forecasts,  and  publish 
weather-maps,  of  which  about  2,500,000  are  issued  annu¬ 
ally.  While  the  principal  ami  foremost  work  of  all 
these  observers  and  stations  is  the  collection  of  data, 
and  the  dissemination  of  daily  forecasts  derived  from 
them,  there  is  also  obtained,  systematically,  a  large 
amount  of  meteorological  information,  which  is  also  I 
published  and  commented  upon  by  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  bureau  in  the  annual  reports  and  occasional  pub¬ 
lications,  the*  most  important  part  of  which,  perhaps, 
relates  to  the  rainfall  of  the  continent.  In  this,  as  in 
all  else,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Weather  I 
Service  is  of  the  highest  mutual  benefit. 

The  method  of  weather  forecasting  is  as  follows: 
Twice  each  day,  morning  and  evening,  the  observers 
simultaneously  note  the  conditions  at  their  stations— 
temperature,  cloudiness,  humidity,  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  Ac.,  according  to  the  required  list — write 
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them  out  in  the  cipher  used  by  the  bureau,  and  tele¬ 
graph  them  to  Washington,  and  also  to  the  central 
(forecasting)  station  in  each  district.  In  each  of  these 
stations — the  outer  ones  assisted  by  advices  from  Wash¬ 
ington — the  forecast-official  of  the  day  studies  them, 
deduces  the  probabilities  of  the  weather  for  the  24  or 
36  hours,  and  bands  his  statement  to  the  newspaper 
press-agencies,  by  whom  they  are  distributed  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Every  effort  is  otherwise  made  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  information,  which  is  known  to  the  public 
generally  within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  collection 
of  the  data.  Telegraph  and  railway  companies,  boards 
of  trade,  shipping  agencies,  and  others  get  the  forecast 
direct,  and  post  it  conspicuously ;  and  the  weather-map 
issued  daily  is  posted  in  thousands  of  public  places 
within  a  short  time  after  it  is  printed.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country,  where  daily  newspapers  cannot 
promptly  reach  farmers  and  ranchmen,  who  are  most 
interested,  some  railways  place  upon  their  trains  large 
colored  signals,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  trains  run  past  farms  and  villages.  Steam 
whistles  have  also  been  employed  to  sound  signals.  On 
the  coasts  lofty  lights,  rockets,  and  search-light  signals 
are  sometimes  employed,  especially  to  warn  mariners 
against  dangerous  approaching  storms.  The  extension 
of  telephone  lines  is  increasing  the  facility  of  spread¬ 
ing  this  valuable  information.  At  all  stations  and  on 
many  private  buildings  flags  during  the  day  and  lan¬ 
terns  at  night  are  hoisted  as  symbols  of  prevailing 
weather  or  expected  changes.  These  are  as  follows : 

The  white  flag  indicates  clear  or  fair  weather ;  blue 
flag  indicates  rain  or  snow  ;  white  and  blue  flag  indi¬ 
cates  that  local  rains  or  showers  will  occur,  and  that 
the  rainfall  will  not  be  general.  The  black  triangular 
flag  always  refers  to  the  temperature;  when  placed 
above  number  1,  2,  or  3  it  indicates  warmer  weather; 
when  placed  below  number  1,  2,  or  3  it  indicates  colder 
weather;  when  not  displayed,  the  indications  are  that 
the  temperature  will  remain  stationary,  or  that  the 
change  in  temperature  will  not  vary  more  than  five 
degrees  from  the  temperature  of  the  same  hour  of  the 
preceding  day  from  June  to  August,  inclusive,  seven 
degrees  from  November  to  March,  inclusive,  and  not 
more  than  six  degrees  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.  A  white  flag,  with  black  square  in  center,  indi¬ 
cates  the  approach  of  a  sudden  and  deciiled  fall  in  tem¬ 
perature,  and  is  usually  oidered  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  cold  wave.  When  No.  5  is  dis¬ 
played,  No  4.  is  always  omitted.  A  special  storm  flag, 
red  with  black  square  in  center,  is  prescribed  for  use  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota  (except  at  lake 
stations),  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  to  indicate 
high  winds,  accompanied  by  snow,  with  temperature  be¬ 
low  freezing.  When  displayed  on  poles,  the  signals 
should  be  arranged  to  read  downward;  when  displayed 
from  horizontal  supports  a  small  streamer  should  lie 
attached  to  indicate  the  point  from  which  the  signals 
are  to  be  read. 

Another  class  of  flag-signals  relates  to  wind,  storm, 
and  hurricane,  and  these  are  as  follows : 

Storm  Signals. — A  red  flag  with  a  black  center  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected. 

The  pennants  displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  wind;  red,  easterly  (from  tiorth  to 
south)  ;  white,  westerly  (from  southwest  to  north). 
The  pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is 
expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadrants ;  below, 
from  the  southerly'  quadrants. 

By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a 
white  light  above  a  red  light  westerly  winds. 

Information  Signal. — Red  or  white  pennant  displayed 
alone. — When  displayed  at  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes 
indicates  that  winds  are  expected  which  may  prove 
dangerous  to  tows  and  smaller  classes  of  vessels,  the  red 
pennant  indicating  easterly  and  the  white  pennaut 
westerly  winds. 

When  displayed  at  stations  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts  indicates  that  the  local  observer  has 
received  information  from  the  Central  Office  of  a  storm 
covering  a  limited  area,  dangerous  only  for  vessels 
about  to  sail  to  certain  points,  and  serves  as  a  notifica¬ 
tion  to  shipmasters  that  information  will  be  given  them 
upon  application  to  the  local  observer.  Only  the  red 
pennant  is  displayed  on  the  coasts.  No  night  informa¬ 
tion  or  hurricane  signals  are  displayed. 

Hurricane  Signal. — Two  red  flags  with  black  centers, 
displayed  one  above  the  other,  indicate  the  expected 
approach  of  tropical  hurricanes,  and  also  of  those 
extremely  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move 
across  the  Lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic  coast. 

“  The  forecasts,”  says  Professor  Harrington,  “  depend 
on  the  general  shift  easterly  of  the  weather  existing  at 
any  moment  over  the  U.  S.  This  shift  is  at  about  the 
speed  of  an  express  train,  but  is  subject  to  innumerable 
fluctuations  in  speed  and  direction,  and  the  weather 
conditions,  in  advancing,  may  change  in  intensity  or 
assume  new  features.  The  skill  of  the  forecaster  lies 
in  foreseeing  these  fluctuations,  and  for  this  long  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  intuitive  tact,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  .  .  .  The  art  so  far  has  depended  chiefly  on 

empirical  methods,  and  advance  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  about  exhausted.  Further  progress  can  hardly 
be  expected  except  by  improvements  in  the  theory 
of  meteorology.  .  .  .  There  are  two  directions  of 
advance  which  give  especial  promise  of  useful  results. 
The  first  lies  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  in  the  air  into  raindrops  and 
other  forms.  The  best  judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
this  process  lies  the  secret  of  such  intense  storms  as 
tornadoes.  .  .  .  The  other  promising  line  of  re¬ 


search  lies  in  the  investigation  of  the  meteorological 
processes  taking  place  in  the  free  air,  especially  in  the 
cloud-layer.  An  investigation  of  the  free  air  can  be 
carried  on  by  balloons,  towers,  and  kites,  and  the  last 
(see  Kite)  in  1896  had  developed  unexpected  capacity 
for  usefulness.” 

W  eav'er,  James  B.,  soldier  and  politician,  was  born 
in  Dayton,  0.,  June  12,  1833;  graduated  in  law  (1854)  ; 
served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  becom¬ 
ing  a  brigadier-general;  afterward  practiced  law  in 
Iowa;  filled  several  offices  in  that  State,  and  edited  the 
Iowa  Tribune ,  at  Des  Moines;  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1878;  in  1880  was  the  Greenback  candidate  for  the 
Presidency ;  in  1884  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress, 
and  re-elected  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  again  a  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  this  time  on  the  People’s  Party 
ticket,  and  received  22  electoral  votes. 

Webb,  Alex  ander  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Feb.  15,  1835;  graduated  at  West  Point 
(1855);  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery,  and  served 
in  Florida;  was  then  made  assistant  professor  of 
Mathematics  at  West  Point  (1857-61)  ;  served  through¬ 
out  the  Civil  War,  making  a  distinguished  record  and 
receiving  the  brevet  of  major-general,  U.  S.  A.  (1865). 
He  was  a  professor  at  West  Point  until  1868;  com¬ 
manded  the  5th  Military  District  in  1869;  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1869 ; 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1870. 

Webb.  George  James,  musician,  was  born  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  June  24,1803;  removed  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1830,  and  located  in  Boston  as  an  organist  and 
a  teacher  of  music.  He  made  a  specialty  of  voice  cul¬ 
ture;  published  many  collections  of  popular  music  in 
the  fashion  of  that  day,  among  them:  The  American 
Glee  Book:  Little  Songster  for  Schools ;  Massachusetts  Col¬ 
lection  of  Psalmody,  &c.  Died  Oct.  7,  1887. 

Webb  City,  Missouri ,  a  city  of  Jasper  co.,  9  m.  S.  W. 
of  Carthage ;  has  extensive  zinc  and  load  deposits,  and 
large  mining  operations.  P<rp.  (1897)  5.500. 

Weber  (va'ber),  Wilhelm  Eduard,  physicist,  was  born 
at  Wittenberg,  Germany,  in  1804;  died  at  Gottingen, 
1891.  In  1825,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Ernst 
Heinrich,  he  published  a  work  on  The  Theory  of  Wares. 
He  is  be6t  known  by  his  researches,  made  in  concert 
with  Prof.  Gauss,  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1837, 
for  having  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  he  was  one  of  seven  professors  dismissed  from 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  but  was  restored  in  1849, 
after  having  filled  the  chair  of  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic.  He  contributed  a  number  of  important  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  scientific  journals  of  Germany,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  published  works— Ernst  Heinrich, 
his  brother,  a  physiologist,  was  born  in  1795  ;  his  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  De  Aure  et  Auditu  Homiuis  el  Animalium 
(1820).  Died  in  1878. — Eduard  Friedrich,  another 
brother,  also  a  distinguished  physiologist,  was  born  in 
1806;  author  of  several  important  scientific  treatises. 
Died  in  1871. 

Wob’st  or.  in  Louisiana,  a  N.W.  parish  ;  area,  609  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Bayou  Dorcheat.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil, 
fertile ;  abounds  in  valuable  timber,  irou  ore,  and  coal. 
Cap.  Minden.  Pop.  (1897)  14,450. 

Webster,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  430 
sq.  m. ;  bounded  S.  by  the  Big  Black  river.  Surface, 
undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Walthall.  Pop.  (1897) 
13,180. 

Webster,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Republican  river.  Surface,  undulating; 
timber  scarce  ;  soil,  fertile  ;  good  pasturage.  Cap.  Red 
Cloud.  Pop.  (1897)  14,200. 

Webster  Groves,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Louis  co.,  10  m.  lrom  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (1897)  2,500. 

Web'-worm,  n.  (Zool.)  Any  caterpillar  that  forms 
a  web  about  itself  is  a  web-worm,  such  as  the  Tent- 
caterpillars  ( q .  v.).  In  the  U.  S.,  however,  the  term 
applies  specifically  to  the  garden  or  fall  web-worm,  the 
larva  of  a  pyralid  moth  of  the  family  Botidse  named 
Hyphantria  cnnea.  The  tawny  yellow  moths  of  the  year 
appear  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  and 
fly  about  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  when  all  gradually  perish;  in  the 
Southern  States,  howrever,  this  insect  is  double-brooded, 
and  the  second  set  of  moths  linger  until  autumn  is  well 
advanced.  Meanwhile  they  have  paired  early  and  the 
female  has  deposited  her  eggs  (about  450)  in  f.  cluster 
on  a  leaf.  In  favorably  warm  W'eather  these  hatch  in 
10  days.  The  caterpillars  are  pale  yellower  greenish, 
striped  and  spotted  with  black  and  dusky,  and  are 
covered  with'w'hitish  hairs.  “  As  soon  as  the  caterpillars 
hatch  they  immediately  go  to  work  to  spin  a  small 
silken  web  for  themselves,  which,  by  their  united  efforts, 
soon  grows  large  enough  to  be  noticed  upon  the  trees. 
Under  this  protecting  shelter  they  feed  in  company, 
at  first  devouring  only  the  green  upper  portions  of  the 
leaf.  .  .  .  As  they  increase  in  size  they  enlarge 
their  web  by  connecting  it  with  the  adjoining  leaves 
and  twigs;  thus  as  they  gradually  work  dow'nward 
their  web  becomes  quite  bulky,  .  .  .  and  an  un¬ 

pleasant  feature  in  our  public  thoroughfares  and  parks.” 
When  they  approach  maturity  (in  about  a  month) 
they  let  themselves  down  by  a  siken  thread,  or  perhaps 
tumble,  to  the  ground,  when  each  one  creeps  into  some 
crevice  of  bark  or  rubbish,  or  buries  itself  in  the  loose 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  or  bush,  and  w  rapping 
itself  in  a  thin,  almost  transparent  cocoon,  proceeds  to 
undergo  its  metamorphosis  into  a  pupa  and  develop¬ 
ment  toward  a  perfect  insect.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
brood  of  a  Southern  region  this  requires  about  8  days, 
when  the  moth  emerges ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Southern  second  brood,  or  of  the  Northern  single  brood, 
this  pupa  stage  is  prolonged  into  a  winter  hibernation, 


and  the  moth  does  not  appear  until  the  following 
summer.  The  injury  done  by  these  insects  in  denud¬ 
ing  shade-trees,  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  they  are 
unchecked,  is  enormous ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  search  for  and  destroy  their  eggs,  and  especially 
to  burn  or  otherwise  destroy  all  their  web-nests,  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed. 

Wed'more,  Frederick,  author,  was  born  at  Clifton, 
England,  July  9,  1844;  educated  at  Paris  and  Lau¬ 
sanne.  His  earlier  literary  work  was  chiefly  in  the 
line  of  novels  and  Bhort  stories,  which  were  wrell 
received.  He  became  better  known  as  an  art  critic;  in 
1878  and  1880  he  published  Studies  in  English  Art,  in 
two  series  of  papers;  The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting 
(1880) ;  and  The  Four  Masters  of  Etching.  In  1878  he 
became  art  critic  for  the  London  Standard.  In  1885 
he  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  lectured  at  Harvard  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Universities;  has  since  published  Balzac,  in 
the  Great  Writers  Series  (1889),  and  two  short  stories. 
In  1893  he  edited  an  edition  of  M.  Michel's  Rembrandt. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  journalist  and  politician,  was  born 
in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1797.  After  learning  the 
printers’  trade  and  serving  in  the  War  of  1812,  he 
edited  several  newspapers  before  1830,  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  which  he  edited 
until  1862,  exercising  a  great  influence  in  the  Whig 
and  Republican  parties  and  becoming  one  of  the  most 
skilful  political  leaders  of  his  day.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  and  after  the 
war  was  editor,  for  a  time,  of  the  New  York  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser,  resigning  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Besides  his  editorial  writing,  he  wrote  Letters  from 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies  (1866) ;  Reminiscences  (At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  1870)  ;  and  an  autobiography,  which 
was  finished  by  his  grandson,  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes. 
Died  in  1882. 

Weiclisel  (vWsel)  Wood.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipestems,  brought  from 
the  banks  ot  the  river  Weichsel,  Germany. 

Weighing-machines',  n.pl.  (Mech.)  Almostall 
weighing-machines  operate  on  the  principle  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  or  scales,  although  some  are  made  which  utilize 
the  contractive  or  expansive  power  of  a  spring,  and 
measure  the  same  on  an  indicator  or  scale.  Balances 
for  weighing  small  articles  usually  have  arms  of  equal 
length,  the  weight  being  ascertained  by  placing  the 
article  on  one  end  of  the  scales  and  weights  on  the  other 
until  an  approximation  to  the  exact  weight  is  obtained. 
For  heavier  weights  the  steelyard  is  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  having  levers  so  arranged  that  a  small  weight 
on  the  end  of  a  long  lever  is  made  to  balance  a  heavy 
article  hung  from  a  short  lever.  Platform-scales  are  but 
an  extension  of  the  steelyard  principle,  the  scale  being 
marked  on  the  long  lever,  and  the  platform  being  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  short  lever.  In  all  such  machines  friction 
is  a  source  of  error,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
this  to  a  minimum.  The  balance  is  therefore  obtained 
on  what  are  known  as  knife-edges,  which  are  formed 
of  hardened  steel,  and  brought  to  as  narrow  a  straight 
edge  as  the  weight  supported  will  admit.  Weight  may 
also  be  measured  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  a  fluid,  as 
W'ater.  (See  Testing-machine.)  The  British  mint  em¬ 
ploys  a  most  delicate  machine  for  weighing  gold  coins 
and  testing  them,  and  separating  them  into  “good,” 
“  light,”  and  “  heavy  ”  groups.  This  machine  employs 
an  extremely  long  arm  on  w  hich  to  balance  the  coins, 
the  length  of  the  leverage  thus  reducing  the  effect  of 
the  friction  in  the  machine.  By  its  use  about  23  coins 
a  minute  are  weighed  to  within  1-lOOtli  of  a  grain  of 
the  exact  standard.  The  automatic  weighing-machine 
of  Percival  Everett  w'as  patented  in  1886,  and  has  come 
into  universal  use  as  the  slot-machine  type  of  weighing- 
machine  used  in  railway  stations,  ferry  houses,  and  other 
public  places.  In  this  machine  the  weight  of  the  person 
on  the  platform  is  conveyed  by  levers  to  a  counterpoise, 
so  as  to  turn  a  pivoted  spindle  and  a  w  eighted  arm,  which 
may  be  geared  to  a  segment  that  controls  the  pointer  on 
the  circular  scale  outside  the  machine.  When  the  proper 
coin  is  placed  in  the  slot  the  gearing  is  brought  together 
and  the  indicator  works;  but  if  no  coin  is  introduced, 
though  the  w  eighing  process  is  gone  through  with,  no 
effect  is  visible  at  the  indicator. 

Wei'mar,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Colorado  co.,  1G  m. 
W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  1,580. 

Weir,  Harrison  William,  artist  and  writer,  was  born 
at  Lewes,  Eng.,  May  6, 1824;  in  early  years  was  arti¬ 
cled  to  a  designer  on  wood,  color-piinting,  and  w  ood¬ 
engraving  ;  later  devoted  himself  to  artistic  painting, 
in  which  he  was  entirely  self-taught.  He  won  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  excellent  work  in  water-colors,  and  even 
more  for  his  book  illustrations  and  sketches  for  various 
periodicals;  he  also  illustrated  several  books  on  natural 
history,  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  illustrated  other  books, 
including  Animal  Stories,  Old  and  New ;  Bird  Stories ,  Old 
and  New  ;  Our  Cats,  and  All  About  Them ;  the  last  being 
his  most  elaborate  work.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Annual  Cat  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  is  noted 
as  a  judge  at  shows,  as  a  horticulturist,  and  a  poultry- 
fancier. 

Weir,  John  Ferguson,  artist,  son  of  Robert  Walter 
Weir,  was  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1841  ; 
trained  in  art  by  his  father;  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  city  (18G1) ;  was  elected  an  Academician  (1866) ; 
spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  (1869)  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876.  The  Gun  Foundry  (1867)  and  Forging  the  Shaft 
are  the  most  noted  of  bis  pictures. 

W'eir,  Julian  Alden,  artist,  son  of  Robert  Walter  Weir, 
was  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30, 1852 ;  studied 
with  his  father  and  afterward  with  Gerorne,  at  Paris. 
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He  became  an  Academician  in  1886;  has  painted  some 
fine  portraits,  including  one  of  his  father,  and  one  of  i 
John  Gilbert. 

Weir,  Robert  Walter,  painter,  was  born  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 1803.  After  studying  in  New  [ 
York,  he  went  to  Italy  (1824),  remaining  for  several 
years.  In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  In  1832  he  became 
instructor  in  drawing  at  West  Point,  holding  this 
position  for  42  years.  Among  his  best-known  paintings 
are  The  Belle  of  the  Carnival ;  Landing  of  Henry 
Hudson;  and  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims ,  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington.  Died  May  1, 
1889. 

W  eir,  in  Kansas ,  a  city  of  Cherokee  co.,  4  m.  S.  E.  of  | 
Cherokee;  has  coal  mines  and  zinc  smelting  works. 
Pop.  (1895)  3,020. 

Weis'inann,  August,  biologist,  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Jan.  IT,  1834;  studied  medicine  at 
Gottingen,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  natural  sciences.  In  1861  lie  became  physician 
to  the  Archduke  Stephen,  of  Austria.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  gave  him  leisure  to  attend  to  his  favorite  studies, 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  Development  of  the 
Diptera  (1864).  He  studied  zoology  at  the  University 
of  Geissen  (1863),  and  a  few  years  later  became  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Freiburg.  He  made  original  researches, 
especially  on  insects,  and  wrote  two  books  upon  the 
subject,  but  failing  eyesight  interfered  with  this  phase 
of  work,  and  he  gave  his  thoughts  to  philosophical 
reflection  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  descent  and 
natural  selection,  writing  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  I 
Descent  (1880)  ;  Essays  on  Heredity  and  Kindred  Subjects 
(1882-92)  ;  The  Germ-Plasm  (1893)  ;  and  Germinal 
Selection  (1896).  His  works  are  known  to  all  students 
of  biology,  and  have  been  translated  into  the  English 
language. 

Weit'zel,  Godfrey,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1835;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1855). 
He  was  iD  active  service  in  the  engineering  department 
all  his  life.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  occupied  in 
constructing  defences,  and  also  commanded  divisions 
of  the  army  at  various  points,  being  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862-  and  major- 
general  in  1864,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  receiving 
the  brevet  of  major-general,  U.  S.  A.  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  important  engineering  works. 
Died  March  19,  1884. 

Welch,  William  Henry,  pathologist,  was  born  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  8, 1850;  graduated  at  Yale  (1870) 
and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York  (1875).  He  studied  pathology  at  European  uni¬ 
versities;  became  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
pathologist  in  the  university  hospital.  His  writings 
are  chilly  contributions  to  standard  works,  and  consist 
of  chapters  ou  special  subjects  within  the  scope  of  his 
specialty. 

Welles,  Gideon,  statesman,  was  horn  in  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  in  1802;  studied  law;  in  1826  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Times.  In  1846-49  he 
was  chief  of  a  bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  in 
Washington;  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  navy  by  President  Lincoln  (1861),  and  filled 
that  office  with  success  and  credit  during  the  Civil 
War  period.  After  his  retirement  from  office  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Memoirs  of  the  War.  Died  Feb.  11,  1878. 

Wcl'lcslcy.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Norfolk 
co.,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston ;  seat  of  Wellesley  College. 
Pop.  (1895)  7,799. 

Wellesley  Col'lese.  ( Educ .)  A  non-sectarian  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  in  the 
village  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  on  Lake  Waban,  about  15 
miles  from  Boston.  It  was  founded  in  1875,  by  Henry 
F.  Durant,  of  Boston.  The  main  building  is  475  feet 
long,  and  five  stories  high.  Other  buildings  are  for 
the  School  of  Music  (1881),  the  Farnsworth  School  of 
Art  (1889),  the  Chemistry  Building,  besides  Stone  Hall, 
and  8  cottages  for  dormitories.  In  1896  its  income 
from  all  sources  was  $216,470,  which  included  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  the  U.  S., 
amounting  to  the  income  from  nearly  81,000.000.  In 
that  year  it  had  175  instructors  and  718  students,  with  I 
about  47,000  volumes  in  its  library. 

Wel'ling',  James  Clark,  educator  and  editor,  was  j 
born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  14,  1825;  graduated  at 
Princeton  (1844),  and  studied  law.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  associate  principal  of  the  New  York  Collegiate 
Institute.  Meanwhile  he  was  a  writer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Intelligencer,  of  which  he  later  became 
the  editor  (1856-65),  also  being  appointed  clerk  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  (1862).  In  1867  he  returned  to 
the  profession  of  teaching,  as  president  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  at 
Princeton  (1870),  and  president  of  Columbian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  (1871),  retaining  this  position  for 
life.  Died  Sept.  4,  1894. 

Wellington,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Sumner  co.,  30 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Wichita;  has  large  stone  quarries  ;  trade 
center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1895) 
3,657. 

Wells,  Clark  Henry,  U.  S.  N„  was  born  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1822;  graduated  at  Annapolis  (1846); 
served  during  the  Mexican  War;  was  with  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Expedition  (1857) ;  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  and  afterward  in  the  squadron  off  Brazil,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Italy.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  for  rendering  assistance  to  a  French  iron¬ 
clad  in  distress  near  Spezzia.  He  was  promoted  by 
regular  grades,  until  his  retirement  as  rear-admiral, 
Sept.  22,  1884.  Died  Jan.  28, 1888. 


Wells,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Faribault  co.,  20 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albert  Lea;  has  railroad  repair  shops 
and  some  manutactures.  Pop.  (1895)  1,702. 

Wells,  in  North  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,296  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Sheyenne  liver  and  also  drained  by  Kiner 
river  and  Pipestem  creek.  Surface,  slightly  rolling 
prairie  ;  soil ,  deep,  rich  black  loam  ;  lignite ;  little  tim¬ 
ber.  Cap.  Fessenden.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

Wei  I  s'  t  on ,  in  Ohio,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.;  32  m.  S.E. 
of  Chillicothe ;  has  large  coal  and  iron  mines.  Pop. 
(1897)  4,800. 

Welsh,  John,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 1805 ;  received  a  collegiate 
education,  and  entered  mercantile  lite.  Throughout 
his  career  he  was  an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
filling  posts  of  great  responsibility  and  honor.  He 
was  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Fair  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  president  of 
the  board  of  finance  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
of  1876.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  latter 
enterprise  the  city  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  a 
gold  medal  and  $50,000.  This  sum  he  employed  to 
endow  the  Welsh  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  to  England  in  1878,  remaining  in  the  diplomatic 
service  for  years.  Died  April  10, 1886. 

Weilds  (v'ndz),  n.  pi.  [From  the  same  root  as  to  wend, 
to  wander,  and  signifying  the  wandering  or  roving 
border  tribes.]  (Hist.)  The  name  given  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  a  branch  of  the  Slavs,  which  call  themselves 
Serbe  or  Sorbe,  and  as  early  as  the  6th  century  occupied 
the  north  ami  east  of  Germany  from  the  Elbe  along 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  and  as  far  south 
as  Bohemia.  They  were  divided  into  several  Iribes, 
which  were  successively  subdued  by  fhe  Geimans,  and 
either  extirpated  or  gradually  Germanized  and  ab¬ 
sorbed,  although  remnants  of  them  are  still  here  and 
there  to  be  found. — In  a  narrow  sense,  the  name  of 
Wend  is  given  to  those  remnants  of  the  Slavic  popula¬ 
tion  of  Lusatia  who  still  speak  the  Wendic  tongue,  and 
preserve  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  They  are 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatians,  and  number 
about  150,000.  Tlie  Wends,  like  the  other  subject 
Slavic  tribes,  were  in  early  times  cruelly  oppressed  by 
their  German  masters ;  in  recent  times  their  lot  has  been 
more  tolerable. 

Werrter  (vir'dcr),  August  von,  a  Prussian  general, 
was  born  in  1808;  entered  the  army  in  1825,  and  in 
1842-3,  with  the  permission  of  his  government,  served  | 
as  au  engineer  officer  with  the  Russian  army  in  the 
Caucasus.  He  became,  in  1866,  lieutenant-general,  and 
participated  in  the  campaign  in  Bohemia,  in  the  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  He  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Gitschin  and  Kbnigsgratz ; 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  (1870) 
he  was  attached  to  the  superior  command  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  did 
good  service  before  Strasburg,  and  also  in  the  battles 
near  Belfort.  Died  in  1887. 

Wes'leyan  tTniver'sity.  (Educ.)  A  Methodist 
co-educational  institution  at  Middletown,  Conn.  It 
is  the  oldest  college  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1829  a  joint 
committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  conferences,  issued  proposals  inviting  the  towns 
within  a  specified  region  to  compete  by  the  offer  of 
subscription  for  the  location  of  a  proposed  college.  In 
answer  to  these  proposals,  two  large  stone  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Middletown,  erected  before  for  the  American 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,  but  vacated 
a  short  time  previously  by  the  removal  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  Norwich,  Vt.,  were  offered  to  the  committee  as 
a  gift,  on  condition  that  an  endowment  fund  of  $-10,000 
should  be  raised  for  the  endowment  of  the  college. 
This  offer,  accompanied  by  a  subscription  of  $18,000 
from  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  was  immediately 
accepted.  The  remainder  of  the  $10,000  was  raised,  and 
in  1831  the  college  was  chartered  and  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  It  has  commo¬ 
dious  buildings  beautifully  situated,  an  observatory 
with  a  12-inch  refracting  telescope,  by  Alvan  Clark  & 
Sons,  well-appointed  laboratories  and  cabinets,  and  a 
large  modern  gymnasium.  In  1896,  the  university 
had  33  instructors,  306  students,  and  46,000  volumes  in 
its  library.  In  the  same  year  its  productive  funds 
amounted  to  $1,128,300  and  its  revenues  to  $91,000. 

IV  exSon.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town  of  Copiah  co.,  9  m. 
N.of  Brookhaven;  a  summer  resort ;  has  a  large  cotton 
and  woollen  factory.  Pop.  (1897)  3,380. 

West,  or  Si  River.  A  river  of  southern  China, 
emptying  into  the  China  Sea  through  the  province  of 
Kwangtung;  its  main  branches  rise  in  Yun-nau  and 
Kweichau,  and  join  in  province  of  Kwangsi.  It  and 
its  tributaries  have  recently  been  declared  open  to  for¬ 
eign  trade,  but  no  ports  are  open  to  steamers  beyond 
Wachow,  in  the  province  of  Kw'angsi. 

West  Bay  City,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  Bay  co.,  on  W. 
bank  of  Saginaw  river,  opp.  Bay  City.  Pop.  (1894)  12,337. 

West  Branch,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Ogemaw  co.,  on  Mich.  Central  R.R.,  66  m.  N.  of  Sagi¬ 
naw;  has  several  important  manufacturing  interests; 
in  a  lumbering  district.  Pop.  (1894)  1,223. 

West  <  'a r' roll,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish;  area,  380 
sq.  m. ;  drained  by  Bayous  Boeuf  and  Macon.  Surface, 
generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Floyd.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,150. 

West  Cleveland.  in  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland, 

j  Cuyahoga  co. 

West  Conshotiock'en,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
borough  of  Montgomery  co.,  3  m.  S.  of  Norristown.  Pop. 

I  (1897)  1,870. 


West  Duluth',  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Louis  co.,  4  m.  from  Duluth.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,368. 

West  Fair'view,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,200. 

West  l.i b'erty,  in  Iona,  a  city  of  Muscatine  co.,  38 
m.  W.  of  Davenport,  has  soap,  tile,  and  carriage  works, 
and  farming  and  dairying  interests.  Pop.  (1895)  1,481. 

West  Nash' vil le.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Davidson  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

WTest  Point,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  Pleasantly  situated  upon  a  level  plateau  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  in  the  midst  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  comparatively  isolated  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  of  our  national  history,  and  possessed  of  visible 
relics  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  West  Point  may  well 
be  the  place  consecrated  to  training  the  youth  of  the 
nation  for  the  military  service  of  their  country.  The 
government  tract  of  land  at  West  Point  contains  about 
2,100  acres,  most  of  w  hich  was  purchased  in  1790.  The 
buildings  mainly  surround  a  spacious  parade,  the  larger 
part  of  w'hich  is  a  fine  law'n,  while  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  cavalry  and  artillery  drills.  The  Academy, 
devoted  to  recitations,  Ac.,  is  a  handsome  Renaissance 
building  of  stone,  erected  in  1896  from  designs  by  the 
late  Richard  M.  Hunt;  next  is  the  old  Tudoresque 
Barracks  (dating  from  1849)  where  the  cadets 
(students)  have  their  rooms,  and  next  to  that  the  new 
gymnasium  (by  R.  M.  Hunt,  1893).  These,  with  the 
chapel  (Prot.  Episcopal,  dating  from  1836),  containing 
interesting  captured  flags,  portraits,  and  tablets,  and 
Library  (erected  in  1840,  and  now  containing  40,000 
vols.),  occupy  the  southern  side  of  the  square.  The 
Administration  building,  or  Headquarters,  and  the 
Mess  Hall  (cadets’  dining-room,  containing  many 
portraits  of  distinguished  officers)  are  near  by  on  the 
river  road,  where  also  are  the  hospital  Hnd  residences 
of  many  officers  of  the  teaching-corps.  On  the  east  the 
parade  extends  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff-like  river-bank, 
where  pleasant  walks  are  laid,  and  statues  to  Major 
Dade  and  Kosciusko  stand.  Here  was  erected  in  1897 
Cullom  Memorial  Hall,  from  bequest  by  Maj.-Gen.  G. 
W.  Cullom.  U.  S.  A.,  designed  to  piovide  for  the  public 
meetings  and  social  life  of  the  garrison  ;  it  is  a  stately 
and  beautiful  building  in  neo-Greek  style.  Beyond  it 
are  Battery  Knox,  overlooking  the  “point”  whence 
the  celebrated  chain  was  stretched  across  to  Constitution 
Island  in  1778,  and  Fort  Clinton;  both  are  restorations 
of  Revolutionary  fortifications,  and  under  the  trees 
about  the  latter  the  cadets  spend  the  summer  en¬ 
camped  in  tents  and  studying  tactics.  The  northern 
side  of  the  parade  overlooks  the  river  far  upstream,  and 
is  adorned  by  the  splendid  Battle  Monument  (dedicated 
1897)  erected  by  U.  S.  army  subscriptions  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  lofty  pedestal  and 
column  of  red  granite,  designed  by  McKim,  Meade  & 
White,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  Winged  Victory  after 
model  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  Its  cost  was  $75,000. 
Near  by,  on  Trophy  Point,  are  assembled  a  large  number 
of  captured  cannons,  relics  of  past  wars.  The  “sea- 
coast  battery,”  used  for  artillery  instruction,  lies  just 
below;  and  down  at  the  margin  of  the  river  are  the 
ordnance  laboratory  and  similar  buildings.  The  western 
side  of  the  parade  is  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the 
commandant  and  higher  officers  of  the  post  and  the 
Academy,  which  continues  northward  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  beautiful  post  cemetery,  where  many 
noted  soldiers  are  buried.  Statues  to  Col.  Thayer, 
“  the  father  of  the  Academy,”  and  to  Maj.-Gen.  Sedg¬ 
wick  adorn  this  side  of  the  parade.  The  w  ooded  and 
rocky  hills  to  the  westward  contain  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Putnam  and  other  fortifications  of  Revolutionary  date, 
and  the  new  astronomical  observatory,  formerly  housed 
in  the  present  Library  building.  West  Point  has  been 
a  regular  army  post  since  the  creation  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  a  full  military  staff,  and  a  small  detail 
of  troops,  including  a  fine  permanent  band. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academy  grew  up  here  by  force 
of  circumstances,  since  this  post,  after  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  was  made  the  principal  repository  of  war 
material.  This  fact  determined  the  stationing  here  of 
the  Corp  of  Engineers,  and  made  it  the  headquarters 
of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  reorganized  service.  To 
these  corps  were  early  attached  a  number  of  junior 
officers,  termed  “cadets,”  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  art  of  war ;  this  system  was  soon  changed  by  Con¬ 
gress  into  a  regular  School  of  Instruction,  at  first  in 
charge  of  the  artillery,  but  speedily  given  an  independ¬ 
ent  place  under  an  academic  staff  of  its  own.  This  has 
gradually  developed  into  the  present  institution,  and 
now  urgently  needs  enlargement  in  various  directions. 
Cadets  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  years. 
The  authorized  number  is  determined  by  the  law  that 
each  congressional  district  and  territory  is  respect¬ 
ively  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the  academy,  and  10 
are  also  appointed  yearly  at  large.  The  appointments 
at  large  are  confirmed  by  the  President ;  the  others  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  or  delegate  in  Congress.  To  secure  admis¬ 
sion  candidates  must  be  well  versed  in  those  prepara¬ 
tory  studies  required  at  the  higher  colleges,  except 
that  less  of  the  classical  and  more  of  the  mathematical 
side  of  knowledge  is  insisted  upon.  The  examinations 
are  very  rigorous,  and  a  physical  examination  is  also 
required.  The  course  lasts  four  years.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  Natural  and  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy,  drawing,  mathematics,  chem¬ 
istry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  tactics,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  law,  civil  and  military  engineering,  practical 
military  engineering,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  sword 
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exercise,  and  music.  Several  of  these  are  presided  over 
by  civilian  professors  having  the  “assimilated”  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonels,  but  all  the  instructors  are  de¬ 
tailed  officers  of  the  army.  For  tactical  purposes  the 
corps  of  cadets  is  formed  into  a  battalion  of  four  com¬ 
panies,  composed  without  regard  to  academic  classes, 
and  each  commanded  by  a  regular  captain ;  but  all  the 
lieutenants  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  appointed 
from  the  fourth  class  for  academic  proficiency,  the 
highest  cadet  rank  and  most  coveted  honor  being  that 
of  cadet  battalion  adjutant.  Many  drills,  and  all  the 
early  instruction  of  the  freshmen,  or  “plebes,”  are 
conducted  by  these  cadet  officers,  under  the  eye  of  the 
company  commanders. 

Graduates  of  the  academy  become  ipso  facto  second 
lieutenants  in  the  army,  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  serve  at  least  a  year  before  being  privileged  to  re¬ 
sign.  Those  standing  at  the  head  of  the  class  may 
choose  their  service,  and  usually  enter  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  artillery;  the  remainder  are  assigned  to 
vacancies  elsewhere.  The  academy  is  annually  in¬ 
spected  by  a  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  annual  reports,  and  that  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  should  be  read  by  persons  interested.  The 
most  interesting  and  valuable  general  book  is  Colonel 
Bailey’s  Reminiscences  of  W  est  Point. 

West  Point,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clay 
co.,  16  m.  N.  W.  of  Columbus.  In  a  cotton-growing 
region.  Pop.  (1897  )  3,000. 

West  Ware' liaill.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  45  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

West  Wheat'tield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  co. 

W’est'cott,  Brooke  Foss,  Biblical  scholar,  was  born 
near  Birmingham,  England,  Jan.  12,  1825;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  in 
1851 ;  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1859) ; 
canon  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  (1869).  In  March, 
1890,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  one 
of  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Hort,  he  published  (1881)  The  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
He  wrote  several  critical  and  historical  works  on 
Biblical  themes.  Died  in  1887. 

M'est'ern  Reserve'.  ( V.S.Hist .)  A  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  Ohio,  comprising  3,667,000  acres,  extending 
120  m.  westward  from  the  Pennsylvania  boundary, 
claimed  by  Connecticut  under  her  charter  of  1662,  but 
relinquished  in  1800  to  Ohio. 

Western  Reserve  University.  ( Educ .)  Or¬ 
ganized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1884,  by  the  consolidation 
of  several  earlier  institutions.  It  now  consists  of  Adel- 
bert  College  (founded  1826)  at  Hudson,  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  moving  to  Cleveland,  was  given  20  acres  of 
land  by  the  city,  and  by  Arnasa  Stone  buildings  worth 
$150,000  and  an  endowment  of  $450, 000.  It  has  a  library 
of  about  25,000  volumes.  Besides  three  courses  of  study, 
viz.,  classical,  modern  languages,  and  Lat in-English, 
much  attention  is  given  to  practical  training  in  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  biology.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
training  there  are  three  laboratories.  The  invested 
funds  amount  to  $700,000,  the  real  estate  and  apparatus 
to  $300, ooO.  There  are  11  professors,  and  5  instructors 
and  lecturers.  A  gymnasium  was  added  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  1888.  While  essentially  a  Christian  institution, 
the  college  is  in  no  sense  denominational.  (2)  JThe 
college  for  women,  organized  by  the  university  in  1888, 
and  in  full  operation,  with  13  instructors  and  a  course 
ef  study  on  the  same  grade  as  Adelbert.  It  has  $172,000 
ondowmeut,  with  grounds  and  buildings  worth  $120,000 
more.  (3)  The  college  of  medicine,  formerly  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  of  Adelbert  College,  and  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College.  It  has  24  instructors,  a  four- 
years’  graded  course,  and  occupies  a  building  erected  for 
it  by  John  L.  Woods,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000.  It  has 
also  a  permanent  fund  amounting  to  $150,000,  and 
operates  a  dispensary  with  $50,000  endowment.  (4) 
The  college  of  dentistry,  established  in  1892.  It  has  9 
instructors.  (5)  The  college  of  law,  opened  in  1892. 
It  has  10  instructors,  with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Cleveland  bar.  (6)  The  graduate  department, 
opened  in  1892.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  Adelbert  College  and  the  college  for  women. 
(7)  At  Hudson,  0.,  is  the  Western  Reserve  Academy, 

•  a  preparatory  and  classical  school,  belonging  to  Adel¬ 
bert  College.  The  university  had  in  1896,  in  all  its 
departments,  152  instructors  and  920  students,  with 
130,000  volumes  in  its  various  libraries.  Its  total  reve¬ 
nues  in  that  year  were  $110,000. 

West'minster  (Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor),  Duke  of 
(the  first  duke,  and  third  marquis),  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  Oct.  13,  1825 ;  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Chester  (1847-69)  ;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
Oct.  31, 1869  ;  was  created  a  duke  in  1874.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  Europe. 

West'minster  Abbey.  This  magnificent  and  ven¬ 
erable  historic  pile  of  London,  Eng.,  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Saxon  church  built  in  the  7tli  century,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  its  name  of  West  Minster  by  way 
of  contradistinction  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul’s,  originally  styled  the  Hast  Minster  —  minster 
being  old  Saxon  for  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery. 
The  present  structure  dates  originally  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1U55-1065,  but  ot  this  epoch,  the 
Pyx  House,  a  low  chamber,  110  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  vaulted  and  divided  by  a  central  range  of  eight 
plain  pillars  with  simple  capitals,  is  nearly  all  that  re¬ 
mains.  The  greater  part  ot  the  Abbey  as  it  now  stands 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  1220  that 
monarch  erected  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and 
in  1225  he  demolished  the  old  abbey  of  the  Confessor, 


and  erected  the  existing  choir  and  transepts,  together 
with  the  Chapel  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
were  consecrated  in  1269.  The  rest  of  the  building 
arrived  at  completion  under  the  abbots, the  western  parts 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  having  been  erected  between 
1340  and  1483.  The  west  front  and  its  great  window 
were  constructed  by  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  The 
chapel  erected  by  Henry  III.  was  taken  down  in  order 
to  replace  it  by  the  superb  chapel  known  as  Henry  the 
Seventh's.  The  only  later  additions  to  the  present  pile 
have  been  the  two  towers  at  the  north  end,  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  entire  building  is  of 
cruciform  shape,  with  an  extreme  length,  including 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  of  613  ft.;  its  width  across  the 
transepts  is  203  ft.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is 
79  ft. ;  of  the  choir,  38  ft. ;  and  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  70  ft.  The  altitude  of  the  roof  is  102  ft.,  a  height 
seldom  found  in  English  churches.  Owing  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinage  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  the  east 
front  of  the  Abbey  and  its  finest,  is  not  exhibited  to 
the  fullest  advantage,  neither  is  the  noble  western 
front.  It  is  in  the  interior  that  the  mind  of  the  be¬ 
holder  becomes  impressed  with  an  almost  boundless  ad¬ 
miration.  The  harmony  of  its  architectural  propor¬ 
tions,  the  lofty  and  long-drawn  aisles  with  their  sub¬ 
dued  light  and  ghostly  silence,  the  superb  stained 
windows— all  combine  to  impress  one  with  unusual 
feelings  of  veneration  and  solemnity.  The  Abbey  is 
crowded  with  tombs  and  historic  monuments,  besides 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
Tudor.  Stuart,  and  early  Georgian  lines,  it  contains  the 
mausoleums  of  many  of  the  greatest  among  English 
statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  poets,  artists.  To  be 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  become  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  life  of  honor.  At  the  end  of  the  south 
transept  is  Poet’s  Corner,  the  necropolis  of  some  of  the 
highest  names  in  English  literature.  Here  are  the 
tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Chaucer,  Beaumont,  Ben  Jonson,! 
Shakspeare,  Drayton,  Cowley,  Milton.  Dryden,  Addison, 
Prior,  Gray,  Thomson,  Gay, Goldsmith,  Dickens,  Macau¬ 
lay,  Bulw  er-Lyttun,  Thackeray,  Browning,  and  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  other  great  men.  In  the  north  transept  are 
the  monuments  of  Pitt.  Fox,  Chatham,  Canning.  Wilber- 
force,  Palmerston.  Elsew  here  are  those  erected  to  the 
memory  of  England’s  great  engineers — Watt,  Telford, 
Stephenson.  Brunei,  &c  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  contains  a  shrine  erected  by 
Henry  111.,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Henry  III.,  Edward 
I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry  V.  The  canopy  over  that 
of  the  third  Edward  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  wood-carving  extant,  and,  indeed,  is  equal  to 
anything  produced  by  mediaeval  art.  Near  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  choir,  are  placed  the  two  coronation  chairs 
used  by  the  English  sovereigns.  That  of  the  king  en¬ 
closes  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the  Scot¬ 
tish  monarchs  were  crowned  for  many  generations. 
The  other  is  the  queen-consort’s  chair,  first  employed 
at  the  coronation  of  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  and 
with  him,  co-sovereign  of  the  realm  Attached  to  the 
Abbey  are  the  Cloisters,  the  Chapter-house,  and  the 
building  known  as  the  famous  Westminster  School, 
formerly  used  as  the  monks’  dormitory  in  the  old 
monastic  times.  The  best  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  subject  of  this  article  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Stanley, 
the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  entitled  Historical  3Ie- 
morials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  published  in  1867. 

West 'oil .  in  Wyoming,  a  N.E.  co. ;  ami,  4,830  sq.m.; 
drained  by  Sheyenne  and  Belle  Fourche  rivers,  and 
Beavercreek.  Eastern  part,  Black  Hills;  central  and 
west,  rolling ;  soil,  dark-red  alluvial;  plenty  of  timber. 
Min.  Bituminous  coal,  gold,  and  silver.  Cap.  New¬ 
castle.  Pop.  (1897)  3.U00. 

West'poi lit,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cum¬ 
ing  co.,  82  m.  N.  of  Omaha.  Has  excellent  water-power 
and  large  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  2,500. 

West' w  ard,  adv.  [A.  S.  westweard.']  Toward  the  west ; 
as,  “  The  course  of  empire  westward  takes  its  way.” 

lVest'wardiy,  adv.  In  a  course  or  direction  toward 
the  west;  as,  to  sail  westwardly. 

IVey'ler,  Valeriano,  a  Spanish  general,  was  born 
about  1836,  it  is  claimed  of  Irish  extraction.  During 
the  earliest  disturbances  in  Spain  and  in  the  African 
war  against  the  Moors,  he  was  a  favorite  lieutenant  of 
the  brutal  chief,  Valmaseda,  and  gained  a  reputation 
fur  excessive  barbarity  that  might  have  been  attribut¬ 
able  to  his  associations  rather  than  to  himself,  if  it  w'ere 
not  that  his  later  independent  action  has  proved  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  direct  charge.  In  self-defence  he  has  claimed 
that  rigorous  measures  in  dealing  with  rebels  are 
necessary,  because  of  the  too  great  leniency  of  the  past. 
He  ignores  all  questions  of  reform,  and  meets  war  with 
war.  He  was  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  Spain, 
when  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Cuban  affairs.  He 
arrived  in  Havana,  Feb.  10,  1896.  On  Feb.  17  he 
issued  three  proclamations,  establishing  the  sternest 
martial  law;  among  other  severe  measures  ordering 
that  “any  who  invent  or  circulate  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  directly  or  indirectly  favorable  to  the  rebellion ; 
those  who  praise  the  enemy ;  who  in  any  manner 
belittle  the  prestige  of  Spain  or  the  army,”  should  be 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  and  liable  to  the  death 
penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  life.  Pursuant  to  this 
proclamation  and  others  of  equal  severity,  the  policy 
of  W.  in  Cuba  was  conducted  for  18  months,  amid  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Cuban  patriot  army,  and 
the  openly  expressed  disapproval  of  the  civilized  world, 
especially  the  popular  indignation  of  the  American 
people.  Though  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  was  officially 
conservative  and  diplomatic,  the  informal  opinion 
of  citizens  wras  freely  expressed  by  public  speeches  and 
through  the  press.  In  his  management  of  Spanish 


affairs  in  Cuba,  IF.  had  the  support  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  control  of  the  Conservative  party.  In 
Aug.,  1897,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  Canovas,  was 
assassinated;  General  Azcarraga  was  made  temporary 
president  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  and  was  prime  min¬ 
ister  for  one  month,  resigning  with  all  Ins  cabinet. 
Sept.  29,  1897.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  which  the 
retiring  premier  and  General  Polavieja  had  with  the 
Queen  Regent,  the  latter  became  convinced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reunite  the  Conservatives  to 
form  a  strong  ministry,  and  she  therefore  accepted  the 
resignations.  These  events  were  coincident  with  the 
arrival  at  Madrid  of  the  newly  appointed  U.  S.  min¬ 
ister,  General  Stuart  L.  Woodford.  As  au  immediate 
sequence  of  the  Azcarraga  resignation,  IF.  was  recalled 
and  the  captain-generalship  of  Cuba  was  given  to 
(ieneral  Blanco  y  Arenas,  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  by  Sefior  Sagasta. 

Wey'man,  Stanley,  novelist,  was  born  at  Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  England,  Aug.  7, 1855  ;  educated  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1878  was 
classical  instructor  in  King’s  School,  Chester;  admitted 
to  the  bar  (1881),  and  practiced  eight  years.  He 
began  to  w'rite  for  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1883;  his  first 
book,  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  was  published  in  1889. 
Others  issued  since  are  The  New  Rector  (189(J)  ;  The 
Story  of  Prancis  Cludde  (1891)  ;  A  Gentleman  of  France 
(1893) ;  and  during  1894a  series  of  historical  romances. 
The  Man  in  Black ;  Under  the  Red  Rohe ;  My  LadyRotha. 
In  1895  he  published  The  Red  Cockade  and  Memoirs  of 
a  Minister  of  France.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  writers  of  current  literature. 

lVIiale  liaek,  «.  (Naut.)  A  form  of  vessel  or  barge 
having  the  main  deck  covered  and  rounded  over,  for  use 
in  rough  seas,  iu  the  grain-carrying  trade,  &c. 

W  liar' ton,  Francis,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  (1839)  ;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  (1843)  ;  became  assistant 
attorney-general  (1845).  From  1856  to  1863  he  was 
professor  of  Logic  and  Kheturic  in  Kenyon  College,  O., 
and  then  went  abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brookline,  Mass., 
also  filling  the  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Inter¬ 
national  Law  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  counsel 
to  the  State  Department  in  matters  of  international 
law ;  and  in  1888  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  U.  S.  He 
wrote  extensively  on  legal  and  theological  subjects,  his 
opinions  being  regarded  as  authoritative,  especially  his 
Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States  (1846), 
which  is  accepted  as  a  standard  woi  k.  Died  Feb.  21,1889. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  or,  an  English  states¬ 
man,  born  about  1640,  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1708,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1714.  He 
was  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous  ballad  of  Liiti- 
bullero,  which  popularized  the  Revolution  of  1688 
among  the  lower  classes.  He  was  the  ablest  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debater,  and  most  consummate  political  in¬ 
triguer  of  his  time,  a  member  of  the  Junto.  Died  1715. 
— His  famous  son  Philip,  first  Duke  of  IF.,  was  born 
in  1698.  After  a  career  of  unsurpassed  extravagance 
and  libertinism,  he  joined  the  Jacobites,  and  for  serving 
in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  siege  ot  Gibraltar,  in  1727, 
suffered  attainder.  Died  at  Tarragona,  1731. 

IVliatrlieer',  iu  Iowa,  a  city  of  Keokuk  co.,  76  m.  W. 
of  Muscatine.  Coal  mining  the  principal  industry. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,675. 

What'com,  in  Washington,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  2,468 
sq.  m. ;  bounded  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  Skagit  river.  Surface,  partly  mountainous 
and  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Chip.  New  \V hat- 
com.  Pop.  (1897)  22,000. 

Whatcom,  or  New  Whatcom,  in  Washington,  a 
city,  cap.  of  Whatcom  co.,  125  m  N.  of  Seattle;  has  a 
saw-mill,  sash  and  door  and  furniture  factories.  Hops, 
coal  and  lumber  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897  )  7,500. 

Wheat'oil,  Frank,  soldier,  was  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  May  8,  1833;  graduated  at  Brown  LTniversity  as 
a  civil  engineer;  engaged  on  government  surveys;  be¬ 
came  first-lieutenant  of  cavalry  (1855);  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers  (1861) ;  served  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  commanding  brigades  and  divisions  at  vari¬ 
ous  points;  wras  brevetted  from  lieutenant-colonel  to 
major-general  for  gallantry  in  action  ;  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service,  April  30,1866;  appointed  major 
of  the  2d  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  5,  1863;  and  through 
regular  grades  of  promotion  became  a  brigadier-general, 
April  18, 1892. 

Wheat'stone,  Sir  Charles,  physicist,  was  born  at 
Gloucester,  England,  iu  1802.  He  is  regarded  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  scientific,  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph  ; 
in  the  United  States  Professor  Samuel  B.  Morse  is 
accounted  its  prior  discoverer.  As  professor  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Philosophy  in  King’s  College,  London,  he  niade 
several  discoveries  with  respect  to  telegraphy,  determin¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  electricity  when  passing  through  a 
metal  wire,  and  originating  a  method  of  converting  a 
few  wires  into  a  considerable  number  of  circuits.  He 
also  invented  the'stereoscope  and  the  electrical  balance 
known  as  the  Wheatstone’s  bridge  or  Wheatstone’s 
balance,  which  serves  to  measure  electrical  resistances, 
and  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  rheostat;  and 
devised  an  apparatus  for  conveying  instructions  to 
the  engineers  and  steersmen  on  board  large  steamships. 
In  1868,  he  received  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  his  researches  in  acoustics, optics,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  Died  Oct.  20, 1875. 

W’heel'er,  William  Almon,  statesman,  was  born  June 
30,  in  Malone,  N.  Y.  Entered  the  University  of  Ver- 
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mont  at  the  age  of  19 ;  after  2  years,  commenced  the 
study  of  law  ;  owing  to  throat  disease,  he  relinquished 
law  in  1851.  He  successively  occupied  the  positions  of 
town  clerk,  school-commissioner,  district-attorney,  State 
seuator  (1858-59),  and  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con 
vention  of  New  York  (1807),  over  which  he  was  called 
to  preside.  He  represented  New  York  in  the  37th,  41st, 
42d,  4.3d,  and  44th  Congresses.  In  the  latter  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  He  opposed 
the  increase  of  salary  and  returned  his  extra  pay.  He 
was  the  author  of  what  is  called  the  Wheeler  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  Louisiana  difficulties  of  1875.  In  1870  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  Vice-presi¬ 
dency,  and  being  declared  elected  in  1877  (see  Electo¬ 
ral  Commission)  served  until  1881.  Died  in  1887. 

Whcel'i'r.  in  Nebraska,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  576  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Heaver  and  Cedar  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  sail,  fertile.  Products.  Wheat,  corn,  hay,  Ac. 
Cap.  Bartlett.  Pop.  (1897)  1,950. 

Wheel'iiian.  ».  One  who  steers  a  vessel;  a  helms¬ 
man. — One  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

Wlii'lom,  a.  [A.  S.  hwilum .]  (Poet.)  Once  exist¬ 

ing,  former. 

— ado.  Of  old ;  formerly ;  erewhile. 

AVIs  i |>'j>  1<‘.  Edwin  Percy,  author  and  critic,  was  born 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1819;  became  a  bank-clerk  in 
Boston  (1837)  ;  afterward  was  in  Merchants’ Exchange, 
and  superintendent  of  the  reading-room.  He  wrote 
reviews  and  lectures  on  literature,  his  favorite  bent, 
becoming  a  popular  orator  in  Boston.  From  1860  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  literary  criticisms  for  which  he 
is  widely  know'll.  Died  June  16,  1886. 

AVhipple,  Henry  Benjamin,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1822 ;  ordained  a  deacon  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1849),  taking  charge  of 
Zion  Church,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  Dec.  of  that  year;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1850;  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  Chicago  (1857)  ;  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  Oct.  13,  1859.  In  1860 
he,  with  others,  organized  the  Seaburg  Mission,  out  of 
which  have  grown  the  three  notable  church  schools  of 
the  diocese,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  for  girls,  Shattuck  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  for  boys,  and  the  Seabury  Divinity  School, 
all  located  at  Faribault,  Minn.  He  has  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  mission  work  among  the  Indians,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Chippewas  of  White  Earth  Reservation, 
under  the  supervision  of  Archdeacon  Gilfillan.  His 
name  has  become  familiar  through  frequent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  current  periodicals.  While  IF.  has  in  no  sense 
retired  from  active  responsibility,  much  of  the  regular 
diocesan  labor  has  for  several  years  been  performed  by 
his  able  associate,  Bishop  Gilbert. 

Whist'ler,  James  Abbott  M’Neil,  artist,  was  born 
at  Lowell,  Ma«s.,  in  1834;  educated  at  West  Point; 
studied  art  in  France,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he 
became  noted  for  his  originality  of  execution,  and 
his  interesting  experiments  in  color  harmonies.  Ilis 
paintings  are  nearly  all  illustrations  of  these  artistic 
effects  in  color  combination,  and  are  named  according 
to  the  colors  used,  as,  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Gold ;  Har¬ 
mony  in  Gray  and  Green,  Ac.  Although  so  conspicuous  as 
a  colorist,  he  is  even  more  noted  for  bis  etchings.  In 
1886  he  became  president  of  the  British  Society  of 
Artists.  He  has  published  Four  3Iasters  of  Etching 
(1883) ;  Ten  O'clock  (1888),  and  a  volume  issued  in 
1890  (and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1892),  containing  Ten 
O'clock  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  short  letters 
and  critiques,  including  his  celebrated  rejoinder  to  John 
Ruskin’s  criticisms,  which  brought  IF.  into  prominence 
as  the  first  artist  who  daringly  challenged  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  England’s  great  art  authority.  This  brilliant 
attack  and  the  partisan  debate  that  it  aroused  in  art 
circles,  won  for  IF.  a  hearing,  and  a  final  judgment  of 
praise  for  the  real  merits  of  his  work,  wherein  as  an 
exponent  of  the  impressionist  school  he  has  shown 
talent  of  a  high  order,  besides  attaining  eminence  in 
the  special  lines  before  mentioned. 

Whit'aker,  Ozi  William,  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in 
New  Salem,  Mass.,  May  10,  1830 ;  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  (1856);  was  a  teacher  for  several  years; 
graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1863), 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  April  7,  1863.  In  1868  be  was  elected  Mis¬ 
sionary  bishop  of  Nevada;  in  1886,  assistant-bishop  of 
Penua. ;  in  1887,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Stevens,  he 
became  bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  educator,  was  born  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  18  32 ;  graduated  at  Yale ;  became 
professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1857)  ;  resigned  in  1862;  was 
president  of  Cornell  University  (1867-85),  contributing 
during  this  time  $100,000  to  the  equipment  of  the 
university,  and  supplying  30,000  Volumes  to  the  library, 
which  has  since  been  named  for  him.  He  has  held 
many  distinguished  positions,  among  them  that  of  Min¬ 
ister  to  Germany  (1879-81)  ;  Minister  to  Russia  (1892); 
and  Ambassador  to  Germany  (1896).  He  has  published 
Lectures  on  Mediteoal  and  Modem  History  (1861);  The 
New  Germany  (1882)  ;  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology  (1896),  Ac. 

White,  Edward  Douglas,  jurist,  was  born  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  in  November,  1845 ;  educated  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  in  Maryland;  at  the  Jesuit  College,  of 
New  Orleans,  and  at  Georgetown  College.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army ;  after  the  war  prac¬ 
ticed  law;  was  State  senator  of  Louisiana  (1874); 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana 
(1878)  ;  and  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  succeed 
Senator  Eustis,  taking  his  seat  March  4, 1891.  While 
still  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  Feb.  19, 1894. 


White,  Edwin,  artist,  was  born  in  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
May  21,  1817 ;  began  to  paint  when  a  boy;  in  1848  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy,  and  in 
1849  a  full  Academician.  His  success  was  won  by  his 
unaided  genius,  although  he  studied  in  Rome,  Paris, 
and  Florence.  Ilis  paintings  are  chiefly  historical,  and 
have  been  held  at  a  high  valuation.  Died  in  1877. 

White,  John  Williams,  Greek  scholar,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  5,  1849 ;  graduated  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  (1868)  ;  filled  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Willoughby  College,  and  at  Baldwin  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio  (1868-69)  ;  was  tutor  and  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  (1874-84),  and  then 
elected  to  the  full  professorship.  He  has  written  text¬ 
books  and  papers  on  subjects  within  his  special  field, 
and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Ginn’s  College  Series  of 
Greek  authors. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  of  English  parents ;  born  in  1620,  on  the  Mayflower, 
in  Cape  Cod  harbor.  He  received  200  acres  of  laud 
because  of  his  birth,  and  filled  several  important  offices. 
Died  in  1704. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  author,  was  boi  n  in  New  York 
City,  in  1821.  He  studied  both  law  and  medicine,  but 
gave  little  attention  to  the  practice  of  either,  devoting 
himself  to  journalism  and  literature;  being  connected 
with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  New  York  (1845-59) — 
the  last  five  years  as  editor.  He  was  an  accepted  critic 
of  music  and  art.  He  made  stirring  contributions  to 
current  literature  during  the  Civil  War  period,  publish¬ 
ing  National  Hymns  (1861)  ;  The  Gospel  of  Peace  (a 
satire);  and  Poetry  of  the  Cicil  War  (1866).  He  was 
for  30  years  a  constant  contributor  to  leading  maga¬ 
zines,  and  his  literary  criticisms  were  cordially  received 
by  a  large  circle  of  readers.  His  favorite  literary  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  Words 
and  their  Uses  (1870) ;  Erery-Day  English  (1879),  Ac. 
From  1861  to  1878  he  was  chief  clerli  in  the  revenue 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  Died  Aug. 
8,  1885. 

White,  Wi  lliam,  born  in  1748,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania; 
author  of  Memoirs  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Views  of  the 
Controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armenians,  Lecture 
on  the  Catechism,  &c.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Died 
in  1836. 

White  Bear  I,ake,  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Ramsey  co.,  12  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul :  a  summer  resort 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1895)  1,334. 

White  Chap'el.  A  parish  of  London.  Eng.,  formerly 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  borough  of  Tower 
Hamlets.  It  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  London  Hospital  and  the  Tower  of  London. 

White  Boat  (of  British  Columbia).  See 

Rocky  Mountain  Goat-antelope. 

White  Lady,  The.  (Superstitions.)  In  German, 
English,  and  Scottish  folk-lore  the  name  of  a  super¬ 
natural  visitant  supposed  to  be  seen  at  ceriain  times 
and  upon  particular  occasions.  In  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Bertha,  this  apparition  was  first  seen  at  Rosen¬ 
berg,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  16th  century.  Since  then  she 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  castles  of  the 
German  nobility,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  espe¬ 
cially  just  before  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
The  White  Lady  is  looked  upon  as  the  ancestress  of  the 
house,  and  her  appearance  in  so  many  noble  families 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  intermarriages  which 
have  taken  place  with  members  of  the  Rosenberg  line, 
in  whose  train  she  followed.  She  dresses  in  white,  wears 
a  chatelaine  of  keys,  and  sometimes  watches  over  the 
children  while  their  nurses  sleep.  In  England,  she  is 
still  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  haunt  certain  ancient 
castles  aud  manor-houses;  and  the  same  belief  lingers 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  she  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  fortunes  of  certain 
families.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Monastery,  has  de¬ 
scribed  such  a  spectral  guardian  in  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel.  The  name  Bertha  or.  Berhta  is  also  that  of  the 
great  Teutonic  goddess  of  nature,  who  appears  under 
other  names  as  well,  and  who  is  supposed  to  go  her 
rounds  upon  Twelfth-Night.  Certain  dishes  eaten  in 
many  districts  of  Germany  about  the  season  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  until  after  Twelfth-Night,  such  as  fish,  oatmeal- 
gruel,  dumplings,  Ac.,  are  consecrated  to  Berhta,  as  being 
the  divinity  who  influences  birth  and  death,  and  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  ordering  and  fortunes  of  the  household. 

White  Pass.  A  pass  over  the  coast  range  of  Alaska, 
from  the  head  of  the  Shkagway  canon  (see  Shkagway) 
to  Summit  lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Lewes 
(Yukon)  river.  (See  Yukon.)  It  is  about  3,500  feet 
in  altitude,  and  was  first  regularly  used  in  1897  by 
travellers  to  the  Yukon  gold  regions.  A  wagon-road 
was  built  over  it.  in  1898,  and  a  railroad  has  been 
planned  across  it.  It  lies  about  10  m.  S.  of  and  nearly 
parallel  to  Chilkoot  pass. 

Wliite  Biver.  A  river  of  the  Yukon  district,  Dom. 
of  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  coast  mountains  near  the 
head  of  Altsekh  river,  and  flowing  N.W.  some  200  m. 
through  a  rough  country  and  by  a  swdft,  rocky  course, 
enters  the  Yukon  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart. 
Limited  quantities  of  fine  placer  gold  have  beeu  found 
along  its  course. 

Wh i  t e'cap,  n.  A  wave  that  show's  white  foam. 

( Bot .)  A  field-mushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis). 

(Zool.)  One  of  several  birds. 

( U.  S.)  A  member  of  a  self-constituted  secret  com¬ 
mittee  or  body  of  men,  who,  under  pretense  of  regulat¬ 
ing  or  promoting  public  morality  in  a  community,  com¬ 
mit  outrages  upon  individuals  who  have  incurred  their 
ill-will ;  so  called  from  wearing  a  white  hood. 


White'hall,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Muskegon 
co.,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Muskegon.  Pop.  (1894)  1,741. 

Whites 'boro,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Grayson  co., 
17  m.  W.  of  Sherman.  A  shipping-point  for  cotton, 
grain  and  stock.  Pop.  (1897)  1,290. 

White'Stone,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queeu’s 
co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Brooklyn. 
Pop.  (1897)  3,240. 1 

Whit'iiijSf,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Lake  co.,  30  m. 
N.W.  of  Crown  Point.  Pop.  (1897)  1,520. 

Whit'inan.  Charles  Otis,  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Me.,  Dec.  14,  1844;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
(1868),  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Zoology  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
(1878).  He  studied  in  Europe  again  in  1880,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  U.  S.  became  assistant  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  at  Harvard.  In  1889  he  took  charge  of  the 
Zoiilogy  department  of  Clark  University;  in  1892  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Whitman,  Marcus.  Among  the  interesting  events 
in  United  States  history  none  are  more  so  than  the  story 
of  how  the  Oregon  Territory— now  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington  aud  Idaho — was  won  for  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  republic.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Fur  Company  to  secure  this  region  for  Great 
Britain,  and  this  country  would  have  very  probably  lost 
one  of  its  most  important  sections  but  for  the  alert¬ 
ness,  energy,  ami  intrepidity  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman, 
born  Sept.  4,  1802,  at  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  and  who  in  1836 
emigrated  with  a  party  of  missionaries  to  work  among 
the  benighted  Indians  of  the  upper  Columbia.  He 
crossed  the  plains  aud  mountains  with  his  young  wife 
by  wagon,  being  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pacific 
slope  could  be  reached  on  wheels.  Other  missionaries 
followed,  atnl  in  1842  many  settlers  began  to  reach  that 
country,  wagon  trains  of  several  hundred  crossing  the 
intervening  ranges.  Meanwhile  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  bad  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Astor  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  at  Astoria,  and  was  taking  energetic  steps  to  settle 
the  country  with  emigrants  from  the  Red  River  coun¬ 
try  and  secure  it.  for  tile  British  crown.  This  plan  be¬ 
coming  evident  to  Dr.  Whitman,  he  determined  to  fore¬ 
stall  it.  The  Asliburton-Webster  treaty  was  then 
before  Congress,  aud  was  expected  to  cover  the  Oregon 
question.  It  was  important  that  Congress  should  be 
advised  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  he  determined  to 
cross  the  mountains  on  horseback  and  endeavor  to  save 
this  rich  region  for  the  United  States.  With  but  a 
single  companion,  the  intrepid  pioneer  made  a  winter 
journey  of  3,000  miles,  braving  the  cold  and  snows  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  enduring  the  severest  suffering, 
and  running  imminent  risk  of  perishing.  Fearing 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  English,  he  turned  from 
the  direct  route  and  took  the  “  old  Indian  trail  ”  south¬ 
erly  to  Santa  Fe,  a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  way.  The 
hardships,  perils,  and  narrow  escapes  of  his  journey 
have  seldom  been  exceeded.  Starting  in  October,  he 
readied  Washington  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  only  to 
find  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  Fortunately  the 
Oregon  question  had  not  been  included.  Dr.  Whitman 
at  once  went  energetically  to  work,  taught  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  value  of  the  land  it  had  deemed  worthless, 
spread  far  and  wide  the  story  of  the  fertility  of  Oregon 
and  the  fact  that  it  could  be  reached  by  wagon,  and 
arrived  home  again  in  September  at  the  head  of  a 
train  of  200  wagons  and  about  1,000  emigrants.  Others 
rapidly  followed,  a  provisional  government  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  all  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  Oregon  was 
at  an  end.  Dr.  Whitman  had  won  this  western  empire 
for  the  U.  S.,  and  the  results  of  his  work  were  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  1846.  He  died  the  following  year 
(1847),  being,  with  bis  wife  and  some  others,  massacred 
by  the  Cayuse  Indians. 

Whitman,  Walt,  poet,  was  born  at  West  Hills, 
Long  Island,  May  31,  1819.  His  father  was  a  carpenter, 
and  in  early  life  Walt  sometimes  followed  that  trade, 
sometimes  set  type,  and  sometimes  wrote  for  the  papers 
or  acted  as  editor,  doing  anything  that  came  in  his 
way  or  nothing  at  all,  with  the  same  genial  delight  in 
the  process  of  living  which  is  expressed  so  constantly 
in  all  that  he  wrote.  In  1862  he  volunteered  as  an 
army  nurse  and  served  through  the  war.  He  had  the 
power  of  giving  himself  unreservedly  to  the  interest  at 
hand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  having  nursed, 
it  is  said,  100,000  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  he 
was  greatly  broken  in  health,  partly  from  hospital 
malaria  and  partly  from  the  strain  of  constantly  giving 
out  sympathy,  courage,  and  incentive,  for  so  long  a 
time.  He  accepted  a  government  clerkship  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he  was 
disabled  by  paralysis.  After  that  time  he  lived  in 
Camden,  N.  .1.,  keeping  the  characteristic  breadth  and 
freedom  of  bis  thought  in  spile  of  ill  health  and  a 
poverty  which  sometimes  amounted  to  need.  His  first 
publication  was  a  thin  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  in 
1855.  Fmm  that  time  until  his  death  he  kept  adding 
to,  revising,  and  bringing  out  new  editions  of  this 
volume,  until  the  last  edition  (1892)  fairly  represents 
his  life-work.  When  it  first  appeared  it  met  with  little 
except  censure  in  the  U.  S.,  though  much  more  appre¬ 
ciated  in  England,  for  he  had  chosen  the  whole  cycle 
of  nature  as  his  theme,  taking  the  ground  that  nothing 
which  had  been  created  was  unpoetic  or  unholy.  His 
style  was  as  unusual  as  his  subject,  (or  he  disregarded 
all  accepted  poetic  forms  and  wrote  in  a  strange,  irregu¬ 
lar,  recitative,  sometimes  clumsy,  awkward,  and  simply 
enumerative,  sometimes  rising  to  the  rhythmic  beauty 
of  the  psalms,  which  his  poems  in  some  ways  resemble, 
or  of  the  grander  sounds  of  nature.  He  met  with  so 
much  criticism  that  in  1866  William  Douglas  O’Couner 
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published  The  Good  Gray  Poet:  a  Vindication ,  which 
helped  the  public  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  j 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  gave,  in  its  title,  an 
affectionate  description  of  him  by  which  he  was  after¬ 
ward  know'll.  In  1868,  W.  M.  "Rossetti  published  an 
edition  of  IF.’s  poems,  in  England ;  it  was  met  with  a 
favor  which  was  somewhat  reflected  in  America,  where 
he  began  to  have  many  warm  admirers.  Besides 
Leaves  of  Grass,  he  published  Drum  Taps  (1865)  ;  Demo¬ 
cratic  Vistas  (1871)  ;  Memoranda  During  the  War  (1875)  ; 
Two  Rivulets  (1876)  ;  Specimen  Days  and  Collect  (1883) ; 
November  Boughs  (1888)  ;  Good-bye,  My  Fancy  (1891)  ; 
and  Selected  Poems.  Died  March  26,  1892. 

Whitman,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Plymouth 
co.,  21  m.  S.  of  Boston ;  manufactures  shoes,  tacks,  aud 
eyelets. 

Whit  mail,  in  Washington,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  2,124  sq. 
m. ;  bounded  S.  by  Snake  river  and  also  drained  by 
the  Palouse  river.  Surface,  partly  mountainous,  partly 
broad  plains;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Colfax.  Pup.  (1897) 
22,2U0. 

YVliit'ney,  Adeline  Dutton  Train,  author,  was  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1824,  a  sister  of  George 
Francis  Train  (q.v.)  ;  in  1843  she  was  married  to  Seth 
D.  Whitney,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  where  she  has  since 
resided.  She  has  written  regularly  for  juvenile  maga¬ 
zines,  and  has  published  a  large  number  of  novels, 
many  of  them  in  series. 

Wliitney,  Josiah  Dwight,  geologist,  was  born  in  i 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1819;  graduated  at  Tale  and 
spent  five  years  iu  scientific  studies  in  Europe.  Re¬ 
turning,  he  was  occupied  iu  geological  surveys  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  Iu  1865  was  made  professor  of  Geology 
in  Harvard  University.  His  many  published  books 
relate  to  geology,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  nature 
of  reports  of  his  several  surveys. 

'Whitney,  William  Collins,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Conway,  Mass.,  July  5,  1841 ;  graduated  at  Yale  (1863), 
and  at  Harvard  Law  School  (1864),  beginning  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  city  (1865).  He  was 
corporation  counsel  of  New  York  city  (1875-76,  1880- 
82).  In  March,  1885,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  navy  by  President  Cleveland ;  filled  this  office  until 
March  4,  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in  New 
York  city,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  philologist,  brother  of 
Josiah  D.  Whitney,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  1827 ;  became  clerk  in  a  banking  house,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  language  studies,  especially  Sanskrit.  He 
went  to  Germany  and  continued  his  studies  at  Tubingen 
and  Berlin  (1850-53) ;  in  1854  was  made  professor  of 
Sanskrit  iu  Yale,  and  also  professor  of  Comparative 
Philology.  He  published  several  valuable  text-books 
in  Sanskrit,  ami  iu  German.  He  was  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  Died  June  7,  1894. 

Wliymp'er,  Edward,  wood-engraver  and  traveller, 
born  in  London,  1840;  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
his  mountaineering  exploits,  particularly  that  of  ascend¬ 
ing  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  French 
Alps,  in  1864.  In  1865  he  gained  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn,  which  no  one  else  had  ever  reached.  In 
1867  he  explored  N.W.  Greenland,  and  demonstrated 
the  former  existence  of  luxuriant  vegetation  in  those 
high  northern  latitudes.  The  fossil  plants  he  collected 
on  this  occasion  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
wrote  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  Years  1860-69,  &c. 
In  1874-75  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  Greenland,  aud 
in  1880-2  visited  America,  ascending  many  mountains 
in  the  Ecuadorian  Andes.  In  1892  he  wrote  Travels 
among  the  Great  A  tides  of  the  Equator. 

Wicll'ita,  in  Kansas,  aW.  co.;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  drained 
by  affluents  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  Cap.  Leoti.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,438. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Sedgwick  co.,  160  m.  S.W.  of  Topeka; 
has  plow  works,  a  watch  factory,  extensive  car  works, 
several  large  pork-packing  establishments,  numerous 
brick  yards,  aud  a  large  lumber  business.  Pop.  (1895) 
20,051. 

Wichita,  iu  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  600  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Red  river.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Wichita  Falls.  Pop.  (1890) 
4,831. 

Wichita  Falls,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wich¬ 
ita  co.,  on  the  Wichita  Valley  R.R.,  114  m.  N.W.  of 
Fort  Worth.  Pop.  (1897)  2,150. 

WiecK,  Frederick,  pianoforte  teacher,  was  born  at 
Pretsch,  Saxony,  Aug.  18,  1785.  He  taught  the  piano 
on  a  system  of  his  own,  and  was  eminently  successful. 
His  method  is  explained  in  the  brief  work,  Clavier  und 
Gesang  (1875).  He  also  published  some  creditable 
piano  studies. — His  daughter,  Clara  Josephine  (Schu¬ 
mann),  was  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  his  teaching, 
and  married  another  one  of  his  famous  pupils,  Robert 
Schumann. 

Wil'barger,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  940  sq.  m.; 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Red  river.  Surface,  chiefly  high 
prairie,  well  watered  and  easily  cultivated,  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  small  grain.  Cap.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1897) 
8  000 

Wil'foer,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Saline  co., 
31  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lincoln;  has  several  elevators  and 
flourmills;  corn  aud  wheat  are  largely  shipped.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,485. 

Wil'berforce,  Albert  Basil  Orme,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  England  ;  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ; 
has  filled  various  clerical  offices,  becoming  rector  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Southampton  (1871-94).  In  1894  he  was 
appointed  a  canon  of  Westminster,  and  presented  to 
the  living  of  St.  John’s  Church.  He  became  famous  as 
a  temperance  advocate  in  his  early  days,  and  in  later i 
years  has  been  distinguished  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  1 


Wil'berforce.  Ernest  Roland,  clergyman,  was  born 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Jau.  22, 1840  ;  educated  at  Harrow 
aud  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  1878  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  a  canonry  iu  Winchester  Cathedral.  lie  was 
subalmoner  to  the  Queen  (1871-82),  when  he  was  [ 
appointed  first  bishop  of  the  see  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wilberforee,  Samuel,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  1805,  third  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforee  ;  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1826,  and  took  holy  orders.  In  1844  he 
became  bishop  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Almouer  of 
England,  and  in  1868  bishop  of  Winchester  and  prel¬ 
ate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  was  involved  in 
the  innumerable  theological  contests  arising  from  the 
“Oxford  movement,’’  iu  which,  during  a  revival  of 
religious  fervor,  so  many  devout  and  earnest  Church 
of  England  prelates  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  himself,  although  a  zealous  High-churchman, 
claimed  to  represent  the  old  Church  of  England,  which 
opposed  both  Puritanism  and  Roman  Catholic  supersti¬ 
tion.  He  was  noted  tor  his  great  administrative  ability, 
for  his  tireless  energy,  for  his  versatile  social  charm, 
but  particularly  for  his  brilliant  oratory.  His  persua¬ 
siveness  and  fertility  in  expedients  earned  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Soapy  Sum,  but  he  explained  it  truthfully 
by  saying  that  although  he  was  always  in  hot  water, 
he  always  came  out  with  his  hands  clean.  He  wrote: 
Note  Book  of  a  Country  Clergyman  (1832);  Agalhos  (1839); 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
(ls44);  and,  with  his  brother,  a  life  of  his  father,  in 
1838.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  iu  1873. 

Wilberforee,  William,  the  philanthropist  to  whose 
efforts  was  due  the  abulition  of  the  African  slave  trade 
in  British  territory,  was  born  at  Hull,  England,  Aug.  24, 
1759,  and  when  but  16  years  of  age  published  a  news¬ 
paper  article  “  iu  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  j 
human  flesh.”  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  began  an  acquaintance  with  Wil- 1 
liam  Pitt,  which  afterward  grew  into  intimacy.  In  1780 
he  offered  himself  at  Hull  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament, 
and  was  elected  after  a  sharp  contest.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Yrork,  and  in  the  following  years 
experienced  a  marked  change  in  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  which  changed  his  whole  views  of  life  aud  its 
duties.  This  was  followed,  in  1787,  by  a  series  of  efforts 
for  social  reform  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  After  many  obstacles,  this  subject  was 
brought  before  Parliament  in  1789,  he  opening  with  a 
speech  of  great  beauty  and  power,  while  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  efforts  by  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox.  Defeated  | 
then  and  later,  he  persisted  in  his  efforts,  and  finally  in  | 
1807,  after  nearly  20  years  of  struggle,  he  had  the  joy 
of  having  a  bill  passed  making  it  illegal  for  any  British 
citizen  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  It  was  signed  by 
the  King  and  became  law  March  25,  1807.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1825,  after  nearly  46  years’  service, 
in  which  he  had  worked  earnestly  for  every  measure 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  He  afterward  lived  iu 
retirement,  and  three  days  before  his  death  (July  29, 
1833)  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Par¬ 
liament  had  passed  to  second  reading  a  bill  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
close  by  Pitt,  Canning,  Fox,  and  Grattan.  He  published 
iu  1797  a  book  entitled,  A  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing 
Religious  System  of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  j 
Middle  Classes  of  This  Country,  Contrasted  with  Reid  Chris-  I 
tianity.  His  Life  and  his  Correspondence  were  afterwaid 
published  by  his  sons  Robert  and  Samuel. 

Wil' cox,  Ella  (Wheeler),  poet,  was  born  at  Johns¬ 
town  Center,  Wis.,  about  1845;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  was  married  in  1884  to 
Robert  M.  Wilcox,  and  has  resided  in  New  York  city 
since  1887.  She  became  known  as  a  writer  of  short 
poems  for  various  newspapers,  and  has  published 
several  collections  of  verse  and  two  novels.  Her  first 
reputation  was  made  on  her  Poems  of  Passion  (1883). 

Wilcox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Elk  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Wi'ley,  Harvey  Washington,  chemist,  was  born  at 
Kent,  Ind.,  Oct.  18, 1844;  educated  at  Hanover  College 
and  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College  ;  also  studied  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1878).  He  has  filled 
many  college  professorships  and  official  positions  under 
the  government,  and  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
many  scientific  societies;  has  published  .the  results 
of  his  researches  in  the  form  of  valuable  papers  con¬ 
tributed  to  scientific  journals. 

Wil'hclill,  Karl,  musical  composer,  was  born  at 
Schnalkald,  Prussia,  Sept.  5,  1815 ;  taught  music  in 
Coefeld,  and  was  director  of  the  Liedertafel  there 
(1840-65).  He  became  famous  through  his  music  for 
the  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  composed  in  1854;  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  this  song  became  the  battle-cry 
of  the  German  army,  aud  the  composer  received,  in 
1871,  a  pension  of  $750.  Died  Aug.  26,  1875. 

Wilheliiii'iia.  Helen  Pauline  Marie,  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  31, 
1880.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
father.  King  William  III.,  November  23,  1890.  Her 
mother,  Queen  Emma,  is  a  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  and  a  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany ;  she  was  appointed  regent  during 
the  last  illness  of  the  King,  and  fills  that  office  during 
the  minority  of  Queen  W.  The  young  queen  has  been 
carefully  educated,  especially  in  the  European  lan¬ 
guages. 

Wii'helmshaven,  or  Wil'heliiishafen.  a 

strongly  fortified  seaport,  the  principal  Prussian  naval 
station  on  the  North  Sea.  It  is  situated  on  the  Jahde 
Bay  and  surrounded  by  Oldenburg,  from  which  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  was  bought  by  Prussia  in 


1864.  Though  naturally  swampy,  the  place  has  been 
built  up  at  great  expense  inio  a  modern  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  defended  by  a  torpedo  system  aud  by  forts, 
and  provided  with  dry  docks,  basins,  naval  stoies,  and 
work-shops.  Pop.  (1897)  16,150. 

Wil'kin.  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  725  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  W.  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Surface, 
level;  scarcely  any  timber;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Breckin¬ 
ridge.  Pop.  (1895)  6,400. 

Wil  kins,  Mary  Eleanor,  writer,  was  born  in  1865, 
in  Mass.;  educated  at  Brattleboro,  and  at  Jit.  Holyoke 
Seminary'.  She  is  well  known  as  a  successful  writer  of 
short  stories  and  sketches,  and  a  constant  contributor 
to  current  magazines.  She  has  published  several  vol¬ 
umes:  A  New  England  Nun,  and  Other  Stories  (1891); 
The  Pol  of  Gold  (a  juvenile  book,  1892)  ;  Jane  Field 
(1895)  ;  Pembroke  (1894) ;  Madelon  (1896),  &<:. 

Willamette' Fniver'sity.  (Flue.)  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  co-educational  institution,  founded  iu  1844  at 
Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  university 
has  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  than  any  other 
collegiate  institution  in  the  State,  having,  in  1896,737 
students,  with  52  instructors.  Its  library  is  one  of  the 
largest  collections  ot  books  in  the  State,  containing 
about  7,000  volumes,  exceeded  by  that  of  Pacific  Uni¬ 
versity  alone,  which  numbers  about  7,500  volumes.  Its 
annual  revenue  is  surpassed  by  that  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  only,  which  derives  its  income  from  taxation. 

Willard.  Emma  C.,  educator,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1787 ;  educated  in  Berlin  and  Hartford. 
She  began  to  teach  when  16  years  of  age,  and  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly,  taking  charge  of  various  acad¬ 
emies,  until  1809,  when  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Willard,  of  Middlebury,  Yt.  She  opened  a  school  for 
girls  in  Middlebury  (1814)  and  later  a  seminary  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  which  was  moved  to  Troy  in  1821, 
where  it  became  known  as  Troy  Female  Seminary. 
This  institution  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  in  its 
day  as  the  most  advanced  school  for  girls,  and  many 
of  its  pupils  were  afterward  distinguished  as  teachers. 
Mrs.  W.  resigned  the  management  of  this  school  to  her 
son,  John  Hart  Willard,  in  1838.  She  published  several 
books  on  history,  and  a  Journal  and  Letters  from  France 
and  Great  Britain  (1833) ;  and  a  volume  of  poems,  con¬ 
taining  her  most  popular  song,  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep.  Died  April  15,  1870. 

Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth,  a  leading  reformer, 
was  born  in  Churehville,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
28,  1839;  graduated  at  the  Northwestern  Female  Col¬ 
lege  (1858).  She  taught  for  the  next  12  years,  becom¬ 
ing  professor  of  Esthetics  in  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  president  of  the  Woman’s  College  (1k71)  ; 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (1874)  ;  president  of 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Illinois 
(1878) ;  president  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  from  1879  onward;  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Prohibition  party  (1884) ;  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Post  (1879)  ;  of  the  L'nion  Signal,  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  She  organized  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  (1883),  and  was  made  its  president  at 
the  first  convention  (1891)  ;  she  also  originated  the  idea 
of  the  Polyglot  Petition  against  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  alcohol  and  opium.  This  petition,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  signed 
by  7,000,000  persons,  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria 
aud  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  In  1889  Miss  IF. 
was  president  of  the  Woman’s  Council  in  the  U.  S. 
She  has  published  several  books,  among  them  Glimpses 
of  Fifty  Years  (1889) ;  How  to  Win  (1888) ;  A  Great 
Mother  (1893),  &c.  She  received  the  degree  of  A  M. 
from  Syracuse  University,  and  that  of  LL.l).  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1893. 

Wil'liain  anil  Ma'ry,  Col'lege  of.  ( Ednc .)  This 
non-sectarian  college,  at  Williamsburg,  in  southeastern 
Virginia,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  U.  S.,  affirming  that  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
a  school  dating  back  to  1617.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  is  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  country,  its 
charter  having  been  approved  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  in  1693,  and  Harvard  having  been  founded 
a  few  years  before.  King  William  aided  in  the  original 
endowment.  The  first  building  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  but  was  burned  in  1705.  The  first 
president  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Blair,  who  secured 
the  charter  from  the  English  crown.  At  his  death,  in 
1743,  the  college  was  highly  prosperous.  When  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  the  wealthiest 
college  in  America.  That  war,  however,  deprived  it  of 
all  its  endowments,  save  20, 000  acres  of  land,  by  the 
sales  of  which  a  new  moneyed  endowment  of  $2(10,000 
was  obtained.  The  Civil  War  stripped  it  of  about  every¬ 
thing  it  had,  several  of  its  buildings,  as  w  ell  as  its 
library  and  apparatus,  being  destroyed.  In  1869 
the  main  building  was  restored  and  the  college  re¬ 
opened,  but  in  1882  financial  embarrassment  made  it 
necessary  to  close  its  doors.  Liberal  gifts  from  wealthy 
persons  iu  the  Northern  States  and  England,  with  a 
yearly  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  enabled  the  institution  to  open  once  more  in 
Oct.,  1888,  and  it  has  since  had  fair  success.  In  1893 
Congress  voted  it  $64,000  as  indemnity  for  losses  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  Civil  War.  Among  its  distinguished 
alumni  have  been  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe; 
and  John  Tyler,  Presidents  of  the  U.  S. ;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Carter  Braxton,  Thomas  Nelson,  and  George 
Wythe,  who,  with  Jefferson,  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration ;  Edmund  Randolph,  the  first  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S. ;  John  Marshall  and  Bush  rod 
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Washington,  jurists;  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 
George  Washington  was  chancellor  of  the  college 
(1788-99).  The  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  was  founded 
at  William  and  Mary  in  1776.  In  1896  the  college  had 
11  instructors  and  128  students,  with  10,000  volumes  in 
its  library.  In  that  year  it  had  an  endowment  fund  of 
8125,900,  and  its  revenues  from  all  sources  were  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

Wil  liam  II.,  ninth  King  of  Prussia  and  third  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Jan.  27, 1859,  son 
of  the  Crown-Prince  (afterward  Emperor)  Frederick  and 
Princess  Victoria  of  England.  After  a  careful  training 
at  home,  his  education  was  completed  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Cassel;  and  he  also  received  a  thorough  military 
training  and  full  instruction  in  the  arts  of  government 
and  administration.  An  accident  at  his  birth  caused  a 
permanent  weakening  of  his  left  arm,  yet  despite  this 
lie  became  a  skilful  horseman  and  an  untiring  hunter, 
as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman.  In  addition  to 
the  weakness  of  his  arm,  he  has  a  serious  affection  of 
the  ear,  which  hitherto  has  defied  treatment.  Yet, 
though  thus  affected,  he  has,  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  June  15,  1888,  shown 
an  indefatigable  and  exuberant  energy,  and  has  made 
himself  felt  as  a  vigorous  power  in  home  and  general 
European  affairs.  The  speeches  with  which  he  began 
his  reign  showed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  pushed  forward 
the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy  seemed  signifi¬ 
cant  of  warlike  purposes,  though  his  later  career  has 
gone  far  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  to  which  his  early 
actions  and  expressions  gave  rise.  His  independence 
of  action  soon  led  to  strained  relations  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  had  continued  in  office  as  premier,  but  | 
who  found  hisauthority  in  governmental  affairs  greatly 
diminished  by  the  initiative  of  the  strong-willed  young 
Emperor.  A  break  came  when  William  established  a 
system  of  partial  state-socialism,  of  which  Bismarck 
strongly  disapproved.  The  result  was  the  resignation 
of  the  able  chancellor,  and  his  replacement  by  Count 
Caprivi,  a  premier  more  in  accord  with  the  Emperor’s  I 
views,  or  less  wedded  to  his  own.  The  foreign  policy! 
of  the  new  regime  has  been  to  strengthen  the  triple  al¬ 
liance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  weaken  I 
the  older  bond  between  Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  empire,  which  gained 
a  large  territory  in  Africa  in  the  portion  of  that  conti¬ 
nent  among  the  European  powers.  The  island  of  Heli¬ 
goland  was  ceded  by  England  to  Germany  (1890)  in 
return  for  advantages  granted  England  in  Africa.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  at  the  end  of  the  1897  war,  the  German 
Emperor  took  the  most  prominent  part,  insisting  that 
provision  for  payment  of  the  defaulted  interest  to  for¬ 
eign  bondholders  of  the  Grecian  debt  (mainly  Gerrnau) 
should  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  treaty  was 
made  in  accordance  with  his  views.  In  his  internal 
administration  William  has  actively  sought  to  establish 
a  more  pronounced  personal  government.  He  has  taken 
steps  to  placate  the  workingmen  by  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  old-age  insurance,  under  State  auspices,  and 
other  legislation  in  their  favor;  but  has  vigorously, 
though  not  successfully,  sought  to  repress  the  socialism 
so  widely  spread  among  the  German  people.  One  of 
his  favorite  measures,  a  religious  education  bill,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the  opposition  it  ex¬ 
cited.  His  will  has  also  come  into  conflict  with  that  of 
the  Reichstag  on  several  occasions  concerning  increased 
taxation  for  an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
strong  party  in  opposition  to  the  emperor’s  autocratic 
methods  has  grown  up,  which  has  more  than  once 
forced  him  to  recede  from  warmly-cherished  purposes. 
He  was  married  in  1881  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein,  and  has  a  family  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  last,  born  in  1892,  being  the  youngest. 
The  Crown-Prince,  Frederick  William,  was  born  in 
1882. 

Wil'liams,  Ephraim,  soldier,  and  founder  of  Williams 
College,  was  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1715.  He 
was  a  sailor  in  early  life;  joined  the  army  to  serve  in 
Canada  against  the  French  (1740) ;  again  (1755)  he  led 
a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  troops  to  join  .Sir  William 
Johnson  in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  made  his  will 
while  on  the  march,  leaving  all  of  his  property  to  found 
a  “  Free  School  ”  at  Williams  Town,  where  land  had  been 
granted  him  by  the  Massachusetts  government  in  1750. 
He  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755. 

Williams.  George,  founder  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  was  born  at  Itulverton,  Somersetshire, 
England,  Oct.  11,  1821.  He  went  to  London  (1841)  as 
junior  assistant  with  Hitchcock  &  Rogers.  He  first 
gathered  together  the  young  men  employed  in  that 
establishment,  and  with  12  of  them  organized  a  band 
(June  12, 1844),  to  be  called  the"  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,”  and  which  was  designed  to  be  “a 
society  for  improving  the  spiritual  condition  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  drapery  and  other  trades.”  He  was 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  always  devoted 
to  its  interests.  He  was  knighted  in  1894. 

Williams,  George  Henry,  jurist,  was  born  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1823 ;  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Iowa  (1844)  ;  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district 
of  Iowa  (1847-52)  ;  chief  justice  of  Oregon  Territory 
( 1853—57 )  ;  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  Oregon  (1857);  U.  S.  senator  from  j 
Oregon  (1865-71) ;  member  of  the  commission  that 
framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  relative  to  the  Ala- 1 
barna  claims  (187i) ;  attorney-general  under  President 
Grant  (1872-75) ;  and  afterward  practiced  law  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Wil'liams,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  3,420 
sq.  m. ;  bounded  S.  by  Missouri  river.  Grazing  and 
farming  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Williston.  Pop. 
(1897)  990. 

Williams  College.  ( Educ .)  An  educational  in¬ 
stitution  founded  by  Ephraim  Williams  (q.v.),  who  left 
all  his  property  to  found  a  “  Free  School”  at  Williams 
Town,  where  laud  had  been  granted  him  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  government  in  1750.  The  school  was  founded 
on  his  bequest,  and  in  1793  was  chartered  as  Williams 
College.  It  was  a  poor  and  feeble  institution  until  the 
presidency  of  Mark  Hopkins  (1836-72).  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  and  connected  with  it  altogether 
for  sixty  years.  While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  the  college  grounds  were  greatly  extended, 
several  buildings  erected,  its  corps  of  instructors 
enlarged,  and  an  endowment  amounting  to  nearly 
$300,000  secured.  From  that  time  it  has  prospered. 
The  first  foreign  missionary  society  in  the  U.  S.  was 
formed  in  1806  by  five  of  its  students,  while  taking 
refuge  under  a  haystack  during  a  thunderstorm.  At 
Williams,  in  1836,  Prof.  Hopkins  (not  the  president) 
erected  the  first  astronomical  and  magnetic  observatory 
in  North  America,  and  here  was  organized  the  first 
college  scientific  expedition.  Williams  is  a  non-sec- 1 
tarian  institution,  and  in  1896  had  29  instructors  and 
385  students,  with  40,000  volumes,  many  paintings,  and 
art  objects  in  its  library.  In  that  year  its  endowment 
funds  and  securities  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars;  its  buildings  and  other  property' were  valued 
at  nearly  a  million  more,  and  its  income  from  all 
sources  was  in  excess  of  $80,000. 

Wil'liainstown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Dauphin  co.,  5  m.  from  Lykens.  Pop.  (1897)  2,440. 

Will'iliar,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kandi¬ 
yohi  co.,  104  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul ;  has  railroad  machine- 
shops.  Pop.  (1895)  2,511. 

Wil'loughby,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  18 
m.  N.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1897)  1,325. 

Willow,  in  California,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Glenn  co., 
about  45  m.  N.W.  of  Marysville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,295. 

Wills  Point.  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Van  Zandt  co., 
47  m.  E.  of  Dallas.  Cotton,  grain,  bay,  fruit,  and  live 
stock  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  1,410. 

Wil'ly-llil'ly,  ado.  [Perhaps  originally  will  he  (or) 
ji ill  lie.]  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  whether  (one)  will 
or  not ;  as,  he  must  obey,  willy-nilly.  Occasionally  used 
as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  undecided,  uncertain. 

Wilmette',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,510. 

Wil'mot,  David,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bethany,  Pa.,  Jan. 
10,  1814;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1834) ;  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  (1845-51),  in  1846  proposing  the  celebrated 
“Wilroot  proviso;”  was  presiding  judge  of  the  13th 
District  of  Pennsylvania  (1853-61);  U.  S.  senator 
(1861-63),  and  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  in 
1863.  Died  March  16,  1868. 

Wil'  son,  Augusta  Jane  Evans,  novelist,  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  May  8, 1835.  She  is  known  as  the  author 
of  the  very  popular  novels,  Beulah  (1859)  ;  St.  Elmo 
(1866)  ;  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius  (1887),  &c. 

Wilson.  James,  statesman,  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  in  August,  1835;  son  of  a  farmer,  who  re¬ 
moved  to  the  U.  S.  in  1851  and  settled  in  Iowa,  where 
the  son  received  a  common-school  and  academic  educa¬ 
tion.  Entering  politics,  TP.  was  elected  to  the  Iowa 
legislature  (1867-73),  being  Speaker  the  last  two  years 
of  his  term  ;  member  of  the  43d,  44th  and  48th  Con¬ 
gresses,  in  the  latter  retaining  his  seat,  which  was 
contested,  until  the  last  day  of  the  session.  In  1897  he 
became  secretary  of  agriculture  in  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  Cabinet. 

Wilson,  James  F.,  statesman,  was  born  at  Newark,  0., 
Oct.  19, 1828  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1861);  entered  poli¬ 
tics  and  filled  various  State  offices  in  Iowa;  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Iowa  (1861-69),  serving  six  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  U.  S.  senator 
(1883-95) ;  declined  re-election  the  latter  year.  Died  I 
April  22, 1895. 

Wilson,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  San  Antonio  River.  Surface,  somewhat 
hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Floresville.  Pop.  (1897)  12,150. 

Wil'ton  Junc'tioii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Musca¬ 
tine  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Muscatine ;  has  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,268. 

Win'chester.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Franklin  co.,  70  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Chattanooga ;  seat  of 
Mary  Sharp  and  the  Winchester  Normal  Colleges. 
Pop.' (1897)  1,460. 

Wind,  n.  (Meteorol.)  Air  in  motion,  especially  a 
current  of  air  produced  by  natural  causes,  and  of  some 
extent,  or  distinctive  as  coming  from  some  direction, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  permanence.  Variation  in 
temperature  is  the  principal  cause  of  winds,  the  air 
tending  to  rise  from  the  surface  at  heated  points,  and 
being  drawn  in  from  surrounding  cooler  places  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum  caused  by  such  rising. 
S.  P.  Langley  has  made  a  special  study'  of  the  internal 
work  of  the  wind,  developing  the  fact  that  its  action 
is  far  less  constant  than  was  previously  supposed,  and 
that  during  a  wind  of,  say,  a  certain  mean  speed,  there 
were  very  short  but  frequent  pauses,  when  the  speed 
might  fall  one-half  in  a  given  small  area,  showing  that 
the  wind  is  made  up  of  an  ever-changing,  whirling, 
irregular  mass  of  molecules,  apparently  as  the  effect 
of  numerous  causes,  as  surface  irregularities  of  the 
earth.  (See  Anemometer.)  The  wind  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  much  study  from  other  investigators  interested 
in  the  navigation  of  the  air,  kite-flying,  Ac.  The  j 
present  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  to  obtain  j 
records  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  higher  I 


strata  is  sure  to  increase  knowledge  as  to  the  wind. 
The  trade-winds  and  anti-trade- winds  are  classified  as 
constant,  being  especially  regular  on  the  ocean  at  the 
tropics.  (See  Trade-winds.)  The  monsoon,  simoon, 
and  sirocco  (q.  v.),  and  land  and  sea-breezes  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  periodic,  depending  upon  the  difference  in 
temperature  of  the  land  and  adjacent  sea  during  the 
day  and  night.  Cyclonic  winds  are  treated  at  Cyclone. 
(See  also  Whirlwind  and  Tornado.)  In  mean  lati¬ 
tudes  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  very  variable; 
toward  the  poles  this  irregularity  increases,  and  under 
the  arctic  zone  the  winds  frequently  blow  from  several 
points  of  the  horizon  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
approaching  the  torrid  zone,  thoy  become  more  regu¬ 
lar.  The  southwest  wind  prevails  in  the  north  of 
France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany;  in  the  south  of 
France  the  direction  inclines  toward  the  north,  and  in 
Spain  and  Italy  the  north  wind  predominates.  In  the 
United  States  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west. 
In  storms,  wind  has  a  tendency  to  rotary  motion,  and 
Dove  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  also  a  tendency  to 
follow'  the  sun’s  motion — that  is,  to  pass  from  north 
through  northeast,  east,  southeast  to  south,  and  so  on 
round  in  the  same  direction  from  west  to  north. 

Wintl'flower,  n.  See  Anemone. 

IV i n'clom .  William,  statesman,  was  born  at  Water¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  May  10, 1827 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
(1850);  removed  to  Minnesota;  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  State  (1858-68) ;  U.  S.  senator  (1870- 
81)  ;  secretary  of  the  treasury  (1881)  ;  again  senator 
(1881-83) ;  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1889 
until  his  death,  Jan.  29,  1891. 

Wintlom,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cotton¬ 
wood  co„  60  m.  W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  (1895)  1,523. 

Wlllfl'sor.  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Henry  co.,  21  m.  S.W. 
of  Sedalia;  has  coal.  Pop.  (1897)  1,615. 

Windsor  Locks,  i  n  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co. ;  has  manufactures  of  paper,  silk,  steel,  cotton- 
warp,  hosiery,  rubber  rolls,  machinery,  school  apparatus, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  2,890. 

Wi  nes,  Enoch  Cobb,  clergyman,  educator  and  re¬ 
former,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1896;  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  (1827);  studied  theol¬ 
ogy;  became  alternately  a  preacher  and  teacher; 
had  charge  of  Edge  Hill  School,  I’rincetou,  N.  J.,  and 
of  a  boarding  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  wras  professor 
of  Languages  in  the  Central  High  School.  Philadel¬ 
phia;  pastor  of  churches  at  Cornwall,  Vt.  (Cong.),  and 
at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island  (Pres.);  prolessor  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and 
president  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is 
best  known,  however,  by  his  work  in  connection  with 
prisons  and  prison-reform,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
closiug  years  of  a  remarkably  busy  life.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  (1862), 
of  the  National  Prison  Association  (1870);  visited 
prisons  in  Europe  under  instructions  from  the  U.  S. 
government;  was  instrumental  in  convening  the  First 
International  Prison  Congress,  London,  July  4,  1872, 
in  which  26  governments  were  represented;  became 
chairman  of  the  World’s  Prison  Commission,  which 
met  several  times  in  Europe.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  and  books  and 
numerous  articles  on  the  state  of  prisons  and  reform 
in  penal  institutions.  Died  Dec.  10,  1879. 

Wink'ler,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  800  sq.  m.  Unor¬ 
ganized. 

Winneinnc'ca.  in  Nevada,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Reno;  has  large  railroad  work¬ 
shops,  several  quartz  mills,  and  shipments  of  grain, 
cattle,  and  wool.  Silver  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1897)  980. 

Wino'list.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  23  m.  S.  of  Grenada ;  has  some  manufactures, 
and  ships  much  cotton.  Pop.  (1890)  1,648. 

Winoos'ki,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Chittenden 
co.,  3  m.  E.  of  Burlington.  Pop.  (1890)  3,659. 

Wins'low,  John  Ancrvm,  U.S.N.,  was  born  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  Nov.  19, 1811 ;  entered  the  navy  (1827) ; 
commissioned  lieutenant  (1839) ;  for  gallantry  in  the 
Mexican  War  received  promotion,  becoming  com¬ 
mander  in  1855.  He  was  in  command  ot  the  Kearsarge 
on  special  service  in  pursuit  of  the  privateer  Alabama  ; 
found  and  blockaded  her  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg, 
June  14,  1864;  accompanied  her  outside  the  neutral 
ground  on  Sunday,  June  19,  and  defeated  her  after  a 
short  engagement.  W.  was  promoted  commodore,  and 
commanded  the  Gulf  Squadron  (1866-67) ;  was  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners  (1868-69)  ;  rear  admiral  (1870)  ; 
commanded  the  Pacific  Squadron  (1870-72).  Died 
Sept.  29,  1873. 

Win'sor,  Justin,  librarian,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  2,  1831;  studied  at  Harvard,  in  Paris,  and  at  Hei¬ 
delberg;  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public 
library  (1868-77) ;  and  became  librarian  at  Harvard  In 
1877.  lie  was  fiist  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association  (1875-86)  ;  president  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Of  his  various  works  his  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America  (8  vols.  1884-90)  is  much 
the  most  important.  His  latest  work  was  The  Struggle 
in  America  between  England  and  France  from  1697  to  1763 
(1895).  Died  Oct.  22,  1897. 

Win' ter,  Wili  .iam,  poet  and  dramatic  critic,  was  born 
in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  15,  1836 ;  educated  in  Boston, 
at  the  Cambridge  High  School  and  at  Harvard  Law 
School;  admitted  to  the  bar;  engaged  in  lecturing  in 
and  around  Boston,  and  in  writing  for  the  Transcript 
and  Gazette;  removed  to  New  York  (1859)  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  journalistic  work,  becoming  dramatic  critic 
on  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1865,  making  that  depart- 
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ment  in  a  few  years  the  leading  American  authority  on 
the  drama.  He  visited  England  in  1877,  and  began  a 
series  of  works  descriptive  of  English  scenes  and  memo¬ 
rials,  beginning  with  The  Trip  to  England  (1879-80)  and 
including  his  most  popular  book,  Shakespeare's  England 
(1886-95),  &e.  He  also  wrote  several  books  on  dramatic 
subjects,  and  some  dainty  verse,  having  issued  3  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  latter:  My  Witness  (1871);  Thistledown 
(1877);  and  Wanderers  (1888-93). 

Win'throp.  John’,  colonial  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  Eng..  Jan.  22,  1588 ;  was  a 
student  at  Cambridge  in  1602-05,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  before  he  reached  the  age  of  20  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  acquired  much  reputation  with  the  Puritans,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extensive  emigration  to 
America  that  occurred  in  1630,  in  which  year,  with  900 
colonists,  he  landed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  June  22.  About 
the  same  time  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company  was  transferred  from  England  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  IK.  was  elected  governor,  being  annually  re¬ 
elected  until  1634,  when,  by  his  defeat  he  escaped  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  proceedings  against  Roger 
Williams,  in  which,  however,  he  bore  a  leading  part. 
IK.  was  again  defeated  in  the  election  of  1636,  by  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  whom  he  in  turn  defeated  in  1637,  retain¬ 
ing  the  governorship  until  1640.  He  was  subsequently 
governor  in  1642-44,  deputy  governor  in  1644-45,  and 
again  governor  from  1646  until  his  death,  March  26, 
1649. 

Wiiittirop.  Robert  Chari.es,  statesman  and  orator, 
was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  May  12,  1809;  graduated  at 
Harvard  (1828)  ;  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  (1836-40),  being  speaker 
of  the  Assembly  from  1838  to  1840 ;  member  of  Congress 
(1846-50)  ;  speaker  (1847-49)  ;  and  was  appointed  to 
Webster’s  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1850,  and  served  one 
year,  after  which  he  retired  from  political  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary,  historical,  and  philan¬ 
thropic  occupations,  acting  as  president  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  for  ‘2-5  years,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society  for  30  years,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  for  8  years,  besides  filling  many  other  positions 
of  honor  and  usefulness.  He  was  heard  as  an  orator 
during  Presidential  campaigns,  or  on  great  historical 
anniversaries,  and  is  remembered  as  a  speaker  of  rare 
polish  and  fervid  eloquence.  Four  volumes  of  his 
Addresses  and  Speeches  have  been  published.  Died  Nov. 
16,  1894. 

Wirc'-glass.  n.  (Building.)  The  combination  of 
wire-netting  and  glass  is  an  American  invention, 
although  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  England 
at  an  earlier  date  to  produce  a  union  of  this  sort,  which 
is  highly  valued  for  skylights  and  other  glazing  that 
requires  protection.  In  1S71  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  of 
England,  endeavored  to  mould  wire-netting  in  glass  by 
first  stretching  the  netting  in  the  mold,  and  then 
pouring  on  the  glass.  As  the  wire  tended  to  chill  the 
glass  and  prevent  it  from  forming  properly  on  the 
under  side,  Hyatt  undertook  to  force  it  into  position 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  Here  a  new  difficulty  appeared 
in  the  form  of  the  sagging  and  warping  of  the  wire. 
He  succeeded  in  making  only  panes  of  small  sizes, 
for  which  there  was  no  special  demand.  In  1887 
another  Englishman,  named  Armstrong,  tried  pouring 
the  glass  first,  then  laying  on  the  netting  and  depress¬ 
ing  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  following  with  a  second 
roller  to  complete  the  work.  He  possessed  the  germ 
of  the  idea  which  subsequently  proved  successful,  but 
never  carried  it  to  completion.  Tenner,  a  German, 
in  1888,  produced  wire-glass  in  small  sizes  by  first 
pouring  a  thin  layer,  then  laying  on  the  netting  in  a 
red-hot  condition,  and  pouring  on  a  second  thickness 
of  glass,  submitting  the  whole  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
In  1892  another  German.  Sievert,  improved  on  this  by 
supporting  the  wire  with  corrugations  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  mould ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Frank 
Shumann,  of  Philadelphia,  to  perfect  a  process  suitable 
for  making  glass  in  large  sizes.  His  patent  was  dated 
in  1892,  and  there  are  now  several  factories  making  the 
glass  under  his  patents.  A  long  cast-iron  table  is  set 
in  the  floor,  and  heated  by  gas  flames,  so  that  when  the 
molten  glass  is  poured  thereon  it  may  not  cool  too 
sudddenly.  On  this  the  glass  is  poured  by  hand,  two 
workmen  carrying  a  ladle  between  them  on  long 
handles.  In  the  meantime  the  wire-netting  has  been 
heated  red-hot,  the  object  being  to  place  it  on  the 
glass  at  as  near  the  temperature  of  the  molten  glass  as 
can  be  maintained.  It  is  laid  on  by  a  vehicle  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  rollers,  which  are  also  kept  hot.  The  first 
roller  serves  to  level  off  the  molten  glass.  The  second 
carries  with  it  the  red-hot  wire-netting,  which  is  fed 
in  from  an  inclined  plane,  and  pressed  into  the  molten 
glass  by  the  corrugations  with  which  this  roller  is 
furnished.  The  third  roller  smoothes  the  glass  again 
and  covers  the  depressed  netting,  while  the  fourth 
roller  is  introduced  to  prevent  the  curling  up  of  the 
glass,  which  at  this  stage  becomes  plastic,  and  some¬ 
times  has  a  tendency  to  roll  up  behind  the  third 
roller.  The  glass  is  ordinarily  cast  to  the  sizes  in 
which  it  is  to  he  used,  but  it  is  possible  to  cut  the 
sheets  at  any  place  by  scratching  with  a  diamond,  and 
working  a  little  until  the  blade  of  a  fine  saw  can  be 
introduced  to  separate  the  wire.  The  rollers  used  in 
this  process  deliver  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Sizes  of  glass  are  made  as  large  as  3  by  8 
feet.  The  thickness  of  the  wire-glass  is  from  A  to  % 
of  an  inch,  and  the  mesh  of  the  netting  from  %  inch 
to  3  inches.  Annealed  steel  wire  is  commonly  used, 
and  before  being  heated  is  washed  in  benziue,  and 
brushed  with  machines  to  render  it  perfectly  clean. 


This  wire-glass  is  specially  valuable  in  large,  arched 
roofs,  as  of  great  railway  stations,  where  it  does  not 
endanger  persons  below  by  small  breakages,  as  is  the 
case  with  common  glass.  It  is  liail-pioof,  and  will  bear 
the  snow  from  any  ordinary  fall. 

Wiscon'sin,  University  of.  (Educ.)  Incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1836,  two  years  after  Wisconsin  became  a  Terri¬ 
tory, and  organized  in  1848,  the  year  in  which  it  became 
a  State.  The  university,  co-educatioual  and  non-sec¬ 
tarian,  comprising  colleges  of  letters  and  arts,  a  law 
school,  and  a  post-graduate  course,  derives  its  support 
chiefly  from  an  annual  State-tax  of  one-eighth  of  a 
mill  on  a  dollar.  Its  total  income  in  1896  was  about 
$4(10,000.  At  the  close  of  that  year  its  instructors  were 
115  in  number,  and  its  students  1,600,  while  its  library 
contained  about  44,000  volumes.  It  is  located  at  Madi¬ 
son,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Wise'man,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  theologian, 
was  born  in  Seville,  Spain,  Aug  3.  1802 ;  graduated  at 
the  English  College,  at  Rome  (1824) ;  was  made  a  priest 
(1825)  ;  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Roman 
University  (1827),  and  rector  of  the  English  College 
(1828).  He  returned  to  England,  and  became  noted  as 
a  preacher  and  lecturer  on  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  treatise  on  the 
holy  eucharist  was  published  soon  after,  and  also  bis 
lectures  on  the  connection  between  science  ami  religion, 
which  have  run  through  many  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Having  persuaded 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  to  increase  the  number  of  vicars- 
apostolic  in  England,  be  was  himself  made  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district  (1849).  In  1850  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  and  was  made  an  archbishop, 
and  then  a  cardinal,  being  the  seventh  English  cardinal 
since  the  Reformation.  In  theology,  in  science,  and 
in  philology  IK.  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  his  time.  Died  Feb.  15,  1865. 

W  is'ter,  Mrs.  Annis  Lee,  translator,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  9, 1830,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
H.  Furness,  sister  of  Horace  Howard  Furness.  She 
is  noted  for  her  many  admirable  translations  from  the 
German,  including  the  principal  novels  of  E.  Marlitt, 
Willhelmine  von  Hillern,  Ernst  Werner,  and  others. 

Witlier'spoon,  John,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Gifford,  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1742) ;  in  1768  he  accepted  the  second  invi¬ 
tation  to  become  president  of  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey;  began  there  an  active  administration,  intro¬ 
ducing  important  lecture  courses,  and  various  new 
departments  of  study,  himself  teaching  Hebrew,  the¬ 
ology,  moral  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  officiating  as  pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  June  21,  1776,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  almost  his  fiist  act  was  to  sigu 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  sat  in  Congress 
until  1782;  after  which  date  he  returned  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  college,  and,  except  for  two  visits  to 
England  to  raise  funds,  in  1783  and  1784,  he  resided 
quietly  on  his  farm  near  Princeton,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
15,  1794. 

Wof  fingrton.  Peg  or  Margaret,  actress,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  18,  1720.  She  was  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  actress  of  her  time.  Died  March  28,  1760. 

Wolse'Iey  (Garnet  Joseph),  Yiscovnt,  soldier,  was 
born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  4,  1833;  entered  the 
English  army  (1852)  ;  served  as  ensign  i:i  the  second 
Burmese  War;  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Crimea;  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  India,  in  the  campaigns  of  1857-59  :  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  China  War  of  1860;  a  colonel  in  Canada 
(1862-70),  commanding  in  the  last  year  the  Red  River 
Expedition;  a  major-general,  commanding  the  troops 
in  the  Ashantee  War  (1873-74) ;  and  as  lieutenant- 
general,  commanded  the  troops  in  the  South  African 
War  of  1879;  commanded  the  army  in  the  Egyptian 
War  of  1882,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  after  the 
victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  also  commanded  in  the 
Soudan  campaigns  of  1884-85,  and  was  made  a  viscon  nt. 
He  received  $125,000  for  services  in  Ashantee,  and  $100,- 
000  for  his  Egyptian  campaigns.  He  held  many  staff 
appointments,  and  was  high  commissioner  to  Natal  and 
Cyprus.  He  was  appointed  adjutant-general  in  1882, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1890, 
field-marshal  in  1894,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  in  1895.  He  published  two  narrajives  of 
his  army  experiences,  and  a  Life  of  Marlborough  (1894). 

Wolseley.  Sir  George,  soldier,  was  born  in  1839;  en¬ 
tered  the  army  (1857),  and  served  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Burma;  in  1887  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Bel- 
gaum  district.  He  was  appointed  captain  in  1868, 
colonel  in  1872,  brigadier-general  in  1887,  and  major- 
general  within  the  same  year. 

Won'ders,  n.pl.  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
were,  according  to  the  ancients:  The  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  (q.  r.);  the  Mausoleum  of  Artemisia  (q.  ».);  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (q.v.);  the  Wall  and 
Hanging-Gardens  of  Babylon  (q.v.);  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  (q.  v.)  ;  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  (q.v.) ; 
and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  (q.v.). 

"Wood.  Fernando,  politician,  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  14. 1812,  and  removed  to  New  York  city 
in  1820.  He  became  identified  with  political  organiza¬ 
tions  there,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1841,  serving 
one  term  ;  in  1850  was  Democratic  nominee Ifor  mayor 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  ;  in  1854  was  elected  and 
filled  the  office  so  well  that  he  was  re-elected  amost 
unanimously.  The  riot  troubles  in  1857  disaffected 
many  citizens  toward  the  municipal  administration, 
and  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In  1859  he  was 
once  more  elected.  He  was  in  Congress  (1863-65, 
1867-77).  Died  Feb.  14, 1881. 


Wood  Pulp.  (Paper  Manvf.)  The  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  has  developed  to  enormous  proportions 
within  receut  years.  The  material  is  simply  wood, 
ground  up  and  soaked  to  a  pulp,  when  it  becomes  a  pure 
vegetable  cellulose,  and  may  be  moulded  to  almost  any 
desired  form  or  consistency.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  manufacture,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
ground  or  mechanical  wood  pulp,  and  the  other  as 
chemical  wood  pulp.  The  first  named  is  the  cheapest 
and  least  serviceable,  being  used  principally  for  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  cheap  wrapping-papers.  Spruce 
wood  is  most  commonly  employed,  being  both  cheap 
and  gummy.  This  last  quality  is  valuable,  the  natural 
gums  and  acids  ot  the  wood  adding  much  to  the  tenac¬ 
ity'  of  material  made  from  its  pulp.  Ground  pulp  is 
made  by  using  swiftly-revolving  emery-wheels  placed 
under  water.  Against  these  the  spruce  logs  are 
pressed  until  comminuted  to  a  fine  wet  sawdust.  Pulp 
so  made  loses  its  fiber,  and  has  to  be  mixed  with  some 
more  fibrous  material  (as  one-filth  chemical  wood  pulp) 
to  give  it  strength  enough  to  hold  together  in  the 
form  of  newspaper. 

In  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood  pulp  both 
spruce  and  poplar  are  commonly  used.  In  this  process 
the  fiber  is  retained,  and  articles  made  from  this  pulp 
have  considerable  tenacity.  Logs  for  this  purpose  are 
cut  into  short  lengths  of  about  4  feet,  barked,  and 
bored  to  remove  all  the  knots.  Logs  containing  many 
knots  are  discarded  altogether,  as  straight-grained  tim¬ 
ber  is  desiied.  A  chipping-machine  is  then  used  to 
separate  the  logs  into  small  slices  or  chips  of  a  size  and 
thickness  that  can  be  chemically  digested.  The  digest¬ 
ers  are  enormous  tanks,  in  which  the  chips  are  placed 
with  a  liquor.  If  poplar  chips  are  used  the  liquor  is 
made  of  caustic-soda  ash  and  water,  but  if  spruce  chips, 
they  are  treated  by  what  is  known  as  the  acid  process, 
the  liquor  used  being  made  by  a  mechanical  combina¬ 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  with  milk  of  lime,  which 
forms  a  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  walls  of  the  digesters 
have  to  be  protected  with  acid-proof  brick.  When  the 
chips  and  the  liquor  are  placed  in  the  digester  it  is 
hermetically  sealed,  and  live  steam  introduced  until  the 
pressure  is  brought  up  to  about  110  pounds.  The  mass 
is  kept  boiling  at  this  pressure  for  8  or  10  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  digesters  are  opened,  and  the 
pulp  which  has  formed  is  blown  out  into  suitable  re¬ 
ceivers,  where  the  liquor  is  washed  out.  BleachiDg 
follows,  and  then  a  process  of  beating  and  macerating, 
after  which  it  is  a  proper  consistency  for  moulding  or 
manufacture  into  paper. 

Book  and  magazine  papers  are  now  made  almost 
wholly  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  sizing  being  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  filling,  and  coating  and  calendering  being 
employed  to  give  a  handsome  surface.  (See  Paper.) 
The  uses  of  wood  pulp  are  constantly  increasing.  It 
has  long  been  employed  in  the  making  of  basins,  pails 
and  small  ware,  as  a  substitute  for  wood  or  tin.  It  is 
introduced  in  the  so-called  paper  car-wheels,  being  used 
as  a  filling  between  the  rim,  hub,  and  side-plates.  It  is 
forced  in  under  great  pressure,  and  renders  the  wheel 
less  liable  to  vibration,  thus  adding  to  its  durability. 
At  Berlin,  Prussia,  wood-pulp  bricks  are  being  manu¬ 
factured,  the  pulp  being  chemically  treated  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  inch  in 
moulding.  The  product  is  extremely  solid,  tough  bricks, 
weighing  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  clay  bricks, 
and  costing  about  5  cents  each.  They  are  specially 
valued  for  building  underground  conduits  fur  electric 
cables,  because  of  their  insulating  qualities.  Pipes 
and  drain-tiles  are  also  made  by  a  similar  process.  A 
new  and  novel  use  for  wood  pulp  is  the  manufacture  of 
telegraph  poles.  Being  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
tube,  these  are  strong  and  serviceable,  and  much  more 
sightly  than  crooked,  knotty  timber  poles. 

A  European  manufacturer  is  now'  placing  wood-pulp 
coffins  on  the  market,  which  are  polished  and  fitted  up 
in  amost  handsome  matmer.  About  1894  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  imitation  silk  thread  from  wood  pulp  was 
undertaken  in  both  England  and  France,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  commercial  success.  The  pulp  is  forced 
by  heavy  pressure  through  minute  holes  in  a  plate, 
issuing  in  threads  of  a  sinoolh,  silk-like  finish,  which 
are  much  stronger  than  naturally  would  be  supposed. 
A  Frenchman  named  Claviez  is  making  a  somewhat 
similar  thread  from  paper  strips,  steeped  in  chemicals, 
twisted  and  pressed  between  cylinders.  There  is  liter¬ 
ally  no  end  to  the  list  of  articles  that  may  be  made  from 
wood  pulp,  and  this  form  of  manufacture  bids  fair  in 
time  to  largely  replace  the  manufacture  of  wood  arti¬ 
cles  by  carving  and  turning. 

lVood  liu ry.  Levi,  jurist,  was  born  at  Francistown, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  22,  1789;  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  the 
Litchfield  Law  School ;  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  bar  (1812) ;  became  a  Supreme  Court  judge 
(1817) ;  governor  (1823-24) ;  speaker  of  the  State 
assembly  (1825)  ;  U.  S.  senator  (1825-31)  ;  secretary  ot 
the  navy  (1831-34)  ;  secretary  of  the  treasury  (1834-41) ; 
again  U.  S.  senator  (1841-45)  ;  and  a  justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  from  1845  till  his  death,  Sept.  4, 1851. 

IVood'lord.  St  cart  Lyndon,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New 
York  city.  Sept.  3,  1*35;  studied  law  at  Yale,  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  Columbia  (1854),  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  city  ;  was  in  the  Union  army  (1862), 
and  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  (1868-70) ;  elected  to 
Congress  in  1872 ;  and  was  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York  (1877-83).  He  has  written 
addresses  and  papers  on  legal,  literary,  and  political  sub¬ 
jects.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  IT.  S.  minister  to  Spain, 
being  entrusted  with  that  important  mission  because 
of  his  well-known  firmness  and  diplomatic  acumen. 
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Wood' ruff,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area ,  577 
e< j.  m. ;  bounded  W.  by  White  river  and  intersected  by 
the  Cache  river.  Surface,  neatly  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  16,320. 

Woods,  William  Burnham,  soldier,  was  born  at  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1824 ;  educated  at  Western  Reserve 
and  Yale  Colleges,  graduating  at  Yale  in  1845.  He 
studied  law  in  Newark ;  was  mayor  of  that  city  (1856- 
57) ;  member  of  the  legislature  (1857-59),  being  speaker 
during  1858.  He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  76th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  bore  a  prominent  part, 
leading  a  division  in  Sherman’s  “  March  to  the  Sea.” 
He  was  breve tted  brigadier-general,  then  major-gen¬ 
eral;  and  made  full  brigadier-general  May  31,  1865. 
He  settled  in  Alabama,  in  the  practice  of  law;  was 
made  State  chancellor  in  1868 ;  U.  S.  judge  of  the  fifth 
circuit  in  1869,  aud  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1880.  Died  May  14,  1887. 

Woocls,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  co. ;  drained  by  Cimarron 
river  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  iu  the  north  and  central  parts  level  or  slightly 
rolling,  south  part  rough ;  soil,  black  and  sandy  along 
streams,  red  in  the  uplands,  but  all  fertile;  salt,  gyp¬ 
sum,  and  timber.  Cup.  Alva.  Pop.  (1897)  19,000. 

Wood'ward,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.W.  co. ;  drained  by 
Cimarron  river,  aud  the  North  Fork  of  Canadian  river. 
Surface,  hilly  and  undulating;  soil,  alkaline  and  good 
only  for  grass ;  very  little  timber.  Cap.  Woodward. 
Pop.  (1897  )  3,000. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Woodward  co.  Pop.  (1897)  550. 

Wool'sey,  Sarah  Chauncey,  writer,  better  known  by 
her  pen-name,  Susan  Coolidge,  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  about  1845 ;  later  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.  She 
has  written  many  books  for  children,  and  is  also  known 
as  a  writer  of  pleasing  verse. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  educator,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  31, 1801 ;  graduated  at  Yale  (1820)  ; 
studied  law  in  Philadelphia  and  theology  at  Princeton ; 
was  a  tutor  in  Yale  for  two  years;  spent  three  years  in 
Germany,  studying  Greek  at  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and  Berlin. 
Returning  (1831),  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
Yale,  and  held  the  chair  for  15  years.  In  1846  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  college,  and  filled  that  office 
for  26  years.  He  was  president  of  the  American  com¬ 
pany  of  revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament 
(1871-81).  Dr.  W.  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
reviews,  and  also  published  a  work  on  Political  Science, 
in  two  volumes;  and  Communism  and  Socialism  (1880), 
&c.  Died  July  1,  1889. 

Wool'  soil.  Constance  Fenimore,  novelist,  was  born 
at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  March  5,  1848;  was  educated  at 
Cleveland,  and  at  Madame  Chegary’s  school  in  New 
York  city.  She  began  to  write  in  1869;  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  of  stories  to  the  leading  magazines, 
many  of  them  serials  that  have  later  been  issued  in 
book  form.  Died  Jan.  24, 1894. 

W  or'den,  John  Lorimer,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  West¬ 
chester  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1818 ;  entered  the  navy  in 
1835 ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates  and  held  .os  a  prisoner  for  seven 
months,  but  subsequently  exchanged,  ordered  to  the 
command  of  John  Ericsson’s  Monitor,  and  with  this 
vessel  fought  the  memorable  battle  with  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  ironclad  Merrimac.  Later,  IF.  destroyed  the  Con¬ 
federate  privateer  Nashville,  which  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister,  and  took  part  in 


the  storming  of  the  forts  of  Charleston  harbor,  under 
Dupont.  On  May  27, 1868,  he  was  promoted  commodore, 
and  from  1871  to  1874  was  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral 
Nov.  20,  1872;  on  Dec.  23,  1886,  he  was  retired  by  his 
own  request.  Died  Oct.  18,  1897. 

Worth,  Charles  Frederick,  costumer,  was  born  at 
Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in  1825;  went  to  Paris 
(1846),  and  soon  started  an  establishment  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fashionable  costumes.  He  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  designer  of  fashions,  and  his  establishment, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  became  the  leading  emporium 
of  fashion,  employing  a  thousand  workwomen.  Died 
March  4,  1894. 

Worth'ing'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Greene 
co.,  46  m.  N.  E.  of  Vincennes ;  has  water  power  and 
manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  aud  spokes.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,562. 

Worthington,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Nobles  co.,  92  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  (1895) 
1,918. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  statistician,  was  born  at  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1840 ;  was  a  colonel  iu  the  Union 
army  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1865) ;  chief  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  (1873-88),  and  first  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  iu  the  Interior  Department  (1884). 
He  has  published  reports  of  Massachusetts  censuses, 
statistics  .of  labor,  on  which  he  is  an  authority ;  and 
The  Factory  System  of  the  United  States  (1882)  ;  Convict 
and  Labor  (1887)  ;  and  The  Relation  of  Economic  Condi¬ 
tions  to  the  Causes  of  Crime  (1893). 

Wright,  Horatio  Governeur,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in 
Clinton,  Conn.,  March  6,  1820 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  was  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps  (1841)  ;  taught 
engineering  at  West  Point,  and  was  promoted  first- 
lieutenant  in  1848.  In  1856  he  became  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  in  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  1861.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  with 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  record  for  leadership,  becom¬ 
ing  major-general  of  volunteers  (1862),  commanding  a 
division  at  Gettysburg ;  and  later  the  Sixth  Army  Corps ; 
was  in  every  engagement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
up  to  July,  1864.  He  defeated  Early  at  Snicker’s 
Gap  ;  was  with  Sheridan  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  Opequan,  and 
Cedar  Creek.  Mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in 
1866,  he  returned  to  regular  army  duty  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  engineers,  becoming  by  regular  promotion 
brigadier-general  and  chief  of  engineers  June  30,  1879, 
which  rank  he  held  when  retired,  March  6, 1884. 

Wyandotte  (wl'dn-dot)  Cave,  The.  An  extensive 
cavern  in  the  limestone  underlying  Crawford  county, 
S.  W.  Indiana.  More  than  22  miles  of  galleries  have 
been  mapped  out  and  many  remain  unexplored.  “  The 
Wyandotte  Cave,”  the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  wrote,  iu 
The  American  Naturalist,  “is  as  well  worthy  of  popular 
favor  as  the  Mammoth.  It  lacks  the  large  bodies  ot 
water  which  diversify  the  scene  in  the  latter,  but  is 
fully  equal  to  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  stalactites  and 
other  ornaments  of  calcite  and  gypsum.  The  stalac¬ 
tites  and  stalagmites  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Mammoth,  and  the  former  frequently  have  a  worn, 
or  macaroni-like  form,  which  is  very  peculiar.  They 
twist  and  wind  in  masses  like  the  locks  of  Medusa, 

w  and  often  extend  in  slender  runners  to  a  remarkable 
length.  The  gypsum  rosettes  occur  in  the  remote  re¬ 
gions  of  the  cave,  and  are  very  beautiful.  There  are 


also  masses  of  amorphous  gypsum  of  much  purity.  The 
floor  in  many  places  is  covered  with  carved  branches, 
and,  what  is  more  beautiful,  of  perfectly  transparent 
acicular  crystals,  sometimes  mingled  with  imperfect 
twin-crystals.  The  loose  crystals  in  one  place  are  in 
such  quantity  as  to  give  the  name  of  Snow  Banks  to  it. 
In  other  places  it  takes  the  form  of  japanning  on  the 
roof  and  wall  rock.  In  one  respect  the  cave  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Mammoth — in  its  vast  rooms,  with  step¬ 
like  domes,  and  often  huge  stalagmites  on  the  central 
hills.  Iu  these  localities  the  rock  has  been  originally 
more  fractured  or  fragile  than  elsewhere,  and  has 
given  way  at  times  of  disturbance,  piling  masses  on 
the  floor.  The  destruction  having  reached  the  thin- 
bedded  strata  above,  the  breaking  down  has  proceeded 
with  greater  rapidity,  each  bed  breaking  away  over  a 
narrower  area  than  that  below  it.  When  the  heavily- 
bedded  rock  has  been  again  reached,  the  breakage  has 
ceased,  and  the  stratum  remains  as  a  heavy  coping- 
stone  to  the  hollow  dome.  Of  course  the  process  piles 
a  hill  beneath,  aud  the  access  of  water  being  rendered 
more  easy  by  the  approach  to  the  surface,  great  stalac¬ 
tites  and  stalagmites  are  the  result.  In  one  place  this 
product  forms  a  mass  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
a  distance  of  30  or  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  25  feet, 
and  beautifully  fluted  circumference.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  are  incrusted  with  cataract-like  masses,  and 
stalagmites  are  numerous.  The  largest  room  is  stated 
to  be  245  feet  high  and  350  feet  long,  and  to  contain 
a  hill  of  175  feet  in  height.  On  the  summit  are  three 
large  stalagmites,  one  of  them  pure  white.  When  this 
scene  is  lit  up  it  is  peculiarly  grand  to  the  eye  of 
an  observer  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill,  while  it  is 
not  less  beautiful  to  those  on  the  summit.  There  is 
no  room  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  equal  to  these  two. 
An  examination  into  the  life  of  the  cave  shows  it  to 
have  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mammoth.” 

Wy'att,  Sir  Matthew  Digby,  architect  and  writer  on 
art,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  iu  1820.  As  an 
architect,  he  superintended  the  work  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  (1851),  and  in  1852-54  had  charge  of 
the  decorations  and  fine  arts  departments  iu  the  new 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  He  furnished  designs 
for  many  important  buildings  in  England  and  India; 
was  knighted  in  1869 ;  was  Slade  professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Cambridge  (1869-72).  He  wrote  at  length  on 
the  popular  topics  related  to  his  profession.  Died  May 
21, 1877. 

Wy'  more,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Gage  co.,  13 
m.  S.  of  Beatrice;  has  railroad  machine  shops  and 
roundhouse ;  grain  and  live  stock  are  largely  shipped. 
Pop.  (1897)  3,100. 

Wynd'hain,  Charles,  actor,  was  born  inl841 ;  studied 
medicine,  but  drifted  into  the  theatrical  profession, 
making  his  first  appearance  in  America,  in  1862,  play¬ 
ing  Osrick  to  John  Wilkes  Booth’s  Hamlet,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  entered  the  Union  army  as  surgeon,  having 
medical  charge  of  a  regiment  for  a  time.  Returning 
to  England,  he  again  went  upon  the  stage,  with  marked 
success,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  to  act  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  at  intervals  in  America. 

Wyo'niing.  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Stark  co.,  31  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Peoria ;  has  some  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,210. 

Wyoming;,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,640. 


XANT 


X. 


XYRI 


"U"  (e/«,)  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 

X  bet,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin, 
has  the  sound  of  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
elsewhere  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  exce.llmt,  wax,  luxury, 
or  of  ys,  as  in  example.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  words  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  begins  no  word  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  Italians  never  use  it,  s  and  c  being 
substituted  for  it;  as,  esatto,  exact,  ecce.Uente,  excellent. 
The  Germans  commonly  in  place  of  x  use  ks,  gs,  or  chs ; 
as,fuchs,  a  fox.  In  French,  x  has  a  variety  of  pronun¬ 
ciations, las  s,  cs,  gz,  and  z.  This  let  ter  interchanges  with 
c,  sc  or  sk,  g,  ps,  h,  and  z.  As  a  Latin  numeral,  X  stands 
for  10;  when  placed  horizontally,  thus  X,  itjndicates 
1000,  and  when  erect  with  a  dash  over  it,  X,  implies 
10,000.  As  an  abbreviation,  X.  stands  for  Christ,  and 
Xn.  for  Christian. 

(Note.  For  names  (chiefly  geographical)  not  inserted 
under  this  letter,  see  the  letters  J,  G,  and  S.) 

Xsuniltepec',  or  Jamiltepec,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of 
Oajaca,  70  in.  S.S.W.  of  Oajaca;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Xan'tlieine,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.]  The  yellow 
coloring-matter  of  flowers. 

Xan'tliit*  Acid, or  Sclphocarbethylic  Acid.ti.  ( Chem .) 
An  acid  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  obtained  in  combination  with  potassa  by 
agitating  bisulphuret  of  carbon  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
pure  potassa  in  strong  alcohol.  Its  compounds  are  of  a 
yellow  color,  whence  its  name. 

Xuii'tiiine,  n.  (Chem.)  The  yellow  coloring  principle 
of  madder. 

Xan'thite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Idocrase,  found  in 
small  rounded  grains  or  imperfect  crystals  of  a  yellow 
or  grayish  color,  at  Amity,  in  New  York.  Its  principal 
constituents  are  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate  of  lime. 

Xan'tliiimi,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen. of  plants,  ord.  Asteraceie. 
The  Prickly  Clotweed,  A.  spinosum,  found  in  roadsides 
and  fields  from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania,  is  about 
1  foot  high,  and  very  conspicuously  armed  with  straw- 
colored  spines.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

Xan'thocone,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yellow,  and  konis, 
dust.]  {Min.)  Au  arsetiio-sulphide  of  silver,  generally 
found  in  small  crystalliue  kidney-formed  masses.  It  is 
of  a  dull-red  or  clove-brown  color,  but  affords  a  yellow 
powder — whence  its  name. 

Xan’tbophyll,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
(Chem.)  The  yellow,  autumnal  coloring  of  leaves. 

Xan'ttioproteiii,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  proteion,  the 
chief  rank.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  acid  substance,  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fibrin. 

Xan'thorham'nine,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  ramnos,  a 
prickly  shrub.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  substance  extracted 
from  the  berries  of  Rhamnus  tinctoria,  the  Persian  ber¬ 
ries  of  commerce. 

Xanthorrlii'za.  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  riza,  a  root.] 
t  Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Ranunculacese,  represented 
by  the  Yellow-root,  A.  apiifolia,  of  the  Southern  States. 
Its  long  roots  and  rootstocks  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Its  inner  bark,  wood,  and  pith  are  also  ot  the 
same  color.  The  whole  plant  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  American  Indians  for  dyeing  yellow;  and  it  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  tonic,  all  parts  of  it  having  a 
purely  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Xanthorrcea,  (zdn'tho-re’3.,)  n.  [Gr .xanthos,  and  reo, 
to  flow.]  (Bot.)  The  Grass-trees,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Liliacex.  The  tall-growing  species,  A',  arborea.  A',  hos- 
tilis  (Fig.  2632),  and  others,  are  natives  of  New  South 


Pig.  2632.  —  grass-tree,  (-T.  hostilis.) 


Wales.  Their  tops  afford  fodder  for  cattle,  and  their 
young  leaves  and  buds  are  eaten  as  a  table  vegetable. 
Two  fragrant  balsamic  resins  are  obtained  from  species 
of  this  genus :  the  one  is  known  as  yellow  resin  of  New 
Holland,  or  Botany  Bay  resiu  ;  the  other  as  red  resin 
of  New  Holland,  or  Black  boy  gum. 

Xan'thorthite,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  orthos,  straight.] 
(Min.)  A  yellowish  variety  of  Allanite,  found  in  Sweden. 

Xanlhosid'erite,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  sideros,  iron.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  brown  iron-ore,  occurring  in  yel¬ 


lowish-brown  concentric  and  radiating  aggregations  of 
fine  fibres  with  a  silky  lustre,  in  the  Harz. 
Xanthoxylacese,  (zdn-thoks-e-lai'se-e,)  n.  [Gr.  xan- 
thos,  and  xylon,  wood.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Rutales,  closely  allied  to  Rutacex.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  but  especially  in 
tropical  America.  They  are  generally  characterized  by 
pungent  and  aromatic  properties,  and  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  as  stimulants.  The  species  of  the 
typical  genus  Aanthoxylon  possess  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  aromatic  and  pungent  properties  common  to 
the  order;  hence  they  are  popularly  known  as  Peppers, 
Prickly  ash.  The  fruit  of  A. piperitum  is  employed  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  condiment,  and  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  against  all  poisons.  In  commerce  it  is  called  Ja¬ 
panese  pepper. 

Xantliox'yluni,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Xanthoxylace.33. 
Xantlms.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  capital  of  ancient  Lycia, 
in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  9  m.  from  the  sea,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sibres  or  Sibrus,  the  Greek  Xanthos, 
or  Yellow  River,  near  the  actual  village  of  Koonik.  Its 
ruins,  discovered  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in  1838,  consist  of 
temples  and  tombs,  having  carefully  executed  bas-reliefs 
of  great  archaeological  interest. 

Xan'tippc,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
a  scolding  wife,  was  the  spouse  of  Socrates  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  notwithstanding  her  ill  temper  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown. 
Xantip'piis,  a  Lacedamionian  general,  who  went  to 
the  support  of  the  Carthaginians  in  255  B.  c.,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans  under  Regulus  at  Tunes  (now  Tunis). 
Notwithstanding  his  services,  the  Carthaginians  ordered 
the  captain  of  his  ship  to  throw  him  into  the  sea. 
Xati'va,  or  Jativa,  ( cha-te'va ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  standing 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  36  m. 
from  Valencia.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
leather,  and  soap. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  (za've-ai,)  “  the  apostle  of  the  In¬ 
dies,”  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary,  b.  in  Spain,  1506. 
He  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  and  there  met  Ignatius 
Loyola,  whose  affectionate  disciple  and  ally  he  thence¬ 
forth  became.  He  assisted  Loyola  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  society,  and  gladly  undertook,  in  1540,  the  la¬ 
borious  mission  to  the  East  Indies.  After  very  devoted 
services  at  Goa  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Chavuncore,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he  went  to  Ceylon. 
Meeting  there  a  Javanese  refugee,  he  accompanied  him, 
in  1549,  to  Japan,  and  established  there  the  mission 
which  was  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  On  his  return  to  India  he  fell  ill,  and  d.  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  China,  in  Dec.,  1552.  He  was  beati¬ 
fied  in  1619,  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  3  years  later. 
Xe'bec,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  felucca-looking  vessel 
common  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Fig.  1524),  carrying 
three  masts,  and  which  in  fair  weather  and  with  a  good 
wind  mounts  two  large  6quare  sails,  but  when  close- 
hauled  carries  large  lateen  sails. 

Xe'n  is*,  in  Ohio,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Greene 
co.,  61  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  7,750. 
Xe'nidte,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  See  Alcyonacea. 
Xenoerates,  (ze-nok’ra-tees,)  a  Greek  philosopher,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  his  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity,  was  B.  at  Chalcedon  about  B.  c.  400. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  sent  on  embassies  to  Philip, 
kiug  of  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  to  Antipater.  It  is 
said  that  the  Athenians  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  taxes.  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  however,  discharged  the  debt,  and  gave  him 
his  freedom.  He  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  D.  B.  c.  314. 

Xenophanes,  (ze-nof'a-nees,)  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  settled  at  Elea  in 
Magna  Grsecia.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century  b.c.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  School,  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  which  was  an  idealistic  pan¬ 
theism.  Fragments  of  bis  poem  On  Nature  and  of  his 
elegies  are  all  that  are  preserved  to  us  of  his  writings. 
Xenophon,  (zen'o-fon,)  a  celebrated  Athenian  histo¬ 
rian,  B.  probably  about  B.c.  450.  He  was  a  disciple  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  bir,tle  of 
Delium.  With  his  friend  Proxenus  he  joined  the  army 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Artaxerxes.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Greek  generals,  A  took  the  lead  in  conducting  the  fa¬ 
mous  Retreat  of  the  len  Thousand  from  Upper  Asia  to 
their  native  land.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Spartan 
army  against  the  Persians,  and  sentence  of  banishment 
being  passed  on  him  by  the  Athenians,  he  retired  into 
£1  is,  and  lived  there  about  20  years.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  return 
to  Athens,  nor  when  nor  where  he  D.  He  was  living  B.  C. 
357.  The  principal  works  of  A.  are  the  Anabasis  of 
Cyrus,  the  history  of  the  expedition  in  which  the  his¬ 
torian  took  so  prominent  a  part;  the  Cyropcedia,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  picture  of  an  ideal  state  based  on  the  traditions 
respecting  the  elder  Cyrus;  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
a  very  precious  memorial  of  the  great  practical  philoso¬ 
pher;  and  the  Hellenica,  a  historical  narrative.  He  wrote 
several  shorter  works.  A'.’s  mode  of  thought  is  prac¬ 
tical,  not  speculative,  and  his  style  is  singularly  lucid, 
simple,  and  manly. 

Xen'olime,  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  Yttria,  found 
at  \rtterby,  in  Sweden. 

Xera'sia,  n.  [From  Gr.  xeros,  dry.]  (Med.)  A  disease 


of  the  hairs,  which  become  dry,  cease  to  grow,  and  re¬ 
semble  down  covered  with  dust. 

Xeres  de  Itiulajos.  or  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros, 

( hai-rais ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  40  m.  from 
Badajoz.  Pop.  6,817. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  in  the  S;W.  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  14  m.  from  Cadiz.  It  is  agreeably  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Guadalette,  and  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  excellent  sherry  wines,  of  which  largo 
quantities  are  annually  exported. 

Xerxes  I.,  (zer’ksts,)  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Da¬ 
rius,  and  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  b.  c.  485.  After 
suppressing  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  he  prepared  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greece.  In  480  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  an 
enormous  host,  which  he  reviewed  at  Doriscus,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Great  part 
of  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm;  the  rest  of  it  en¬ 
gaged  the  Greek  fleet  off  Artemisium.  At  the  same 
time  took  place  the  memorable  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
in  which  Leonidas  and  his  band  of  Spartans  heroically 
withstood  the  Persian  host  for  several  days,  and  then  fell 
through  treachery.  A.  then  advanced  to  Athens,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis  saw  his  fleet  defeated  by  Tbe- 
mistocles.  He  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  his  general 
Mardonius  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Greece.  Murdered  by 
Artabanus,  B.  c.  465. 

Ximenes  (zlm'-e-nez),  an  eminent  Spanish  prelate; 
born  in  1437,  died  in  1517. 

Ximo,  or  Kiusiu,  (ze'mo.)  The  most  S.  of  the  three 
principal  islands  of  Japan,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Corea  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  from 
Niphon  Island  by  the  Strait  of  Sikoke.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  has  several  volcanoes.  Pop.  unascertained. 

—  Nagasaki,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Japan,  is  in 
this  island. 

Xiiiuu.  or  Ohingu,  ( shing-goo ',)  in  Brazil,  a  river  of 
Matto-Grosso  and  Para,  rises  near  Lat.  15°  S.,  Lon.  59° 
W.,  and  flows  into  the  Amazon,  240  m.  W.  of  Para,  after 
a  N.  course  of  1,300  m. 

Xipiiias,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Sword-fishes,  a  genus  of  the 
family  Scomberidx,  comprising  fishes  which  have  a  very 
long  beak,  and  sword-like  upper  jaw.  The  common 
Sword-fish,  A.  gladius,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  is  from  10  to  16  feet  long.  It  attacks  the  largest 
animals  of  thesea,  and  swims  with  astonishing  swiftness. 
(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; 

—  also  called  Dorado  and  Sword-fish. 

XipliOill.  a.  [Gr.  xiphos,  a  sword,  and  eidos,  form.] 

(Anat.)  Applied  to  the  ensiform  or  sword-like  cartilage 
which  terminates  the  sternum  beneath.  —  Applied  also 
to  a  small,  very  thin,  ligamentous  fasciculus,  which 
passes  from  the  cartilage  of  prolongation  of  the  7tli  rib 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Xiphoid'  es.  n.  (Anat.)  The  xiphoid  cartilage, 
xister,  or  Raspatorium,  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument 
used  for  rasping  bones,  to  detach  the  periosteum. 
Xuear,  (hoo'kar,)  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  ‘he  Sierra 
Albarracia,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.,fall;ug  into  the 
Mediterranean,  26  m.  from  Valencia. 

Xulla  Islands,  (xool'lu,)  a  group  in  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Molucca  passage.  It  comprises 
Zulla-Bessey,  Mangola,  and  Talyabo.  The  first  has  a 
length  of  abt.  400  m. 

Xylite,  n.  [From  Gr. xylon.}  (Min.)  An  asbestiform 
mineral,  resembling  xylotile  in  composition  and  struc¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  in  its  brown  color. 

Xy'lochlore,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  and  chloros,  green.]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  closely  resembling  apophyllite,  and  found  in 
olive-green  crystals  in  Iceland. 

Xy'loeopa,  n.  (Zobl)  See  Apijije. 

Xyloi'dine,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood.]  (Chem.)  A  white 
granular  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  starch. 

Xy'lol,  n.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  three  isomeric  color¬ 
less  liquid  hydrocarbons,  occurring  among  the  oils  in 
crude  wood-spirits.  It  is  homologous  with  benzol  and 
tutol ;  is  frequently  called  Xylene.  Form.  CSH10. 
Xyl'ophone,  n.  A  musical  instrument  consisting 
essentially  in  a  row  of  wooden  bars  of  graduated 
lengths,  which,  when  struck  with  small  mallets,  emit 
the  various  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Xylo'pia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anonacese. 
A.  aromatica,  commonly  known  as  Peper  sethiopicum, 
has  aromatic  fruit,  which  when  dried  is  used  medicinally 
by  the  African  negroes  on  account  of  its  stimulant  and 
carminative  effects,  and  also  as  a  sediment.  A.  undulata 
has  nearly  similar  properties.  A.  glabra  yields  the  Bit¬ 
ter-wood  of  the  West  Indies,  w'liich  has  tonic  proper¬ 
ties. 

Xylor'etine,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  and  retine,  resin.]  A 
crystalline  resinous  substance,  found  in  certain  varieties 
of  turf. 

Xy'Iotile,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  and  tilos,  flock  or  down.] 
(Min.)  A  delicately  fibrous  variety  of  chrysotile,  of  va¬ 
rious  shades  of  wood-brown  and  green. 

Xyri<la'ce«e,  n.  pi.  [From  xyris,  the  typical  genus.] 
( Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Ayridales. 
Diag.  Sepals  opposite  the  carpels,  3  petals,  3  fertile 
stamens,  parietal  placentae,  and  a  minute  embryo  on 
the  outside  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  species  consist  of 
ledge-like  herbaceous  plants,  found  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions. 

Xy 'ridales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  ofplants,  class  En- 
dogens.  Diag.  Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid  endo- 
gens,  with  copious  albumen.  It  includes  4  orders, — Phil- 
YDRACEJS,  XYRIDACEJS.  COMMELYNACF®,  and  MAYACE-iqg.l 
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Y(«n,)  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  r,  and  in  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  is  called  the  “  Greek  i.”  It  is  a  consonant  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  when  it  is  produced  by  the  emission 
of  breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate,  and  the 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  vowel,  and  has  ex¬ 
actly  the  sound  of  i.  In  the  body  of  words,!  usually 
takes  the  place  of  y ;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  has  the  same 
sound.  In  English  the  sound  of  y  is  usually  given  to  a 
word  beginning  with  a  long  u,  as  union ,  unity.  As  a 
numeral,  Y  stauds  for  150,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus 
Y,  for  150,000. 

(Note.  For  names  not  found  under  this  letter,  see  1 
or  J.) 

(Steam  engine.)  Y-shaft,  (sometimes  corrupted  into 
weigh-shaft ,)  is  the  shaft  for  moving  the  valve,  and  is  so 
called  because  in  the  old  atmospheric  engines  the  forked 
lever  for  giving  motion  to  the  valve  or  regulator  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 

Y  (0,  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  on  the  shores  of 
which  stands  Amsterdam. 

Yac'ca-wootl,  n.  The  ornamental  wood  of  Podocar- 
pus  coriacea,  a  tree  of  the  order  Taxacese,  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  cabinet-work. 

Yacht,  ( yot ,)  n.  [Ger.jac/it.]  A  light,  decked,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  fitted-up  vessel  for  excursions  of  pleasure.  Yacht 
clubs  are  associations  formed  with  a  view  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  yacht  building  for  private  owners  and  yacht 
sailing.  When  got  up  on  a  large  scale,  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  fostered  by  the  government  under  which  they 
respectively  exist, which  furthermore  extend  to  regularly 
established  foreign  clubs  the  privileges  they  accord  to 
their  own.  The  U.  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  have  their  national,  royal, 
or  imperial  clubs,  but  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  that  these  institutions  have  taken  the 
firmest  hold.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1884,  and  has  stimulated  the  formation  of 
others  until  there  are  now  in  the  U.  S.  230  yacht  clubs, 
with  an  average  membership  of  150,  making  a  total 
of  34,500  yachtsmen,  of  whom  about  10,000  own  yachts. 
Of  these  yachts  about  one-third  are  steamers,  about 
2,000  are  schooners,  and  the  remainder  are  of  the  sloop, 
cat,  and  other  types.  The  steamers  range  from  the 
palatial  craft  costing  £500,000,  to  the  little  £1,000 
naphtha  launch.  Yacht  clubs  are  also  numerous  In 
Great  Britain,  the  oldest  being  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht 
Club  (originally  the  Cork  Harbor  Water  Club),  estab¬ 
lished  before  1720.  See  America’s  Cup. 

Yacht'iiijBf,  n.  Act  of  sailing  on  pleasure  excursions 
in  a  yacht. 

—a.  Relating  to  a  yacht  or  yachts;  as,  a  yachting  voyage. 
Yad'kin,  a  river  in  N.  Carolina.  See  Pedee  (Great). 
— A  N.W.  co. ;  area,  320  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Yadkin 
river,  and  Deep  creek.  Surface, diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Yadkinville.  Pop.  (1897)  14,450. 

—A  township  of  Stokes  co. 

Yak.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  ruminant  animal  of  the  genus  Bos, 
the  Grunting  Cow  of  Tartary,  B.  grunniens.  It  is  about 


Pig.  2633.  —  tak,  (Bos  grunniens.) 


the  size  of  an  ordinary  ox,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
figure  of  body,  head,  and  legs.  It  is  covered  all  over, 
however,  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  silky  hair,  hanging 
down  like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  His  white  tail  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  horse,  and  is  much  prized  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  used  to  brush  away  flies,  and  also  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  authority.  It  makes  a  grunting  noise,  similar 
to  that  of  a  hog.  It  is  domesticated  in  Thibet. 

Ya'ger,  or  Jager,  n.  [Ger.,  hunter.]  One  of  the  light 
infantry  armed  with  rifles  (chasseurs,  riflemen).  In  the 
Prussian  service,  the  yagers  form  a  distinct  corps  with 
peculiar  discipline;  in  that  of  Austria,  light  infantry, 
generally  from  the  mountain  districts. — In  Germany,  the 
term  jager  is  also  applied  to  a  peculiar  species  of  higher 
servant  attached  to  the  families  of  the  aristocracy. 
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Yagnaniqne  (yargwa-neetka),'*.  seaport  of  Cuba,  on 
the  N.  coast,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Baracoa. 

Ya'kimo  Sima.  an  island  of  Japan,  40  m.  S.  of 
Kiusiu,  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Lon.  130°  30'  E.  It  is  20  m. 
long  and  8  wide. 

Yakutsk  (yarkootzW),  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Lena  river,  cap.  of  an  entensive  province  of 
same  name,  in  Lat.  62°  2'  N.,  Lon.  130°  8'  E.  It  is  the 
emporium  for  the  furs  collected  in  the  regions  of  the 
North;  also  of  the  Russian  tiade  with  Kamchatka. 
The  thermometer  in  winter  falls  to  70°  below  zero. 
Yallwbusha,  or  Yalabusha,  in  Mississippi,  a  river 
rising  in  Chickasaw  co. ;  flowing  W.S.W.,  unites  with 
the  Tallahatchie  to  form  the  Yazoo. 

— A  N.  central  co. ;  area,  450  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Yallobusha 
and  the  Loosascooua.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cop.  Coffeeville. 

Yam,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (Bioscorea),  chiefly 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Polynesia,  China,  and  other 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries.  They  have  twi¬ 
ning  stems  and  tuberous  roots,  some  of  which  are 
much  used  as  articles  of  food,  as  the  potato  is  in  the 
temperate  zones.  They  contain  much  starch,  and  as  a 
rule  become  somewhat  mealy  and  palatable  when 
boiled.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  the  roots 
of  some  species  being  nauseous  and  poisonous.  They 
all  contain  an  acrid  substance,  but  this  is  usually  dissi¬ 
pated  by  boiling.  The  tubers  of  the  winged  yam  of 
Polynesia  are  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length  and  often  30 
lbs.  in  weight,  with  a  blackish  skin,  but  reddish  and 
juicy  within.  It  is  supposed  that  this  species  may  be 
the  original  of  most  of  the  cultivated  yams,  including 
the  common  yam  of  the  West  Indies,  the  prickly  yam 
of  India,  and  other  varieties.  Yams  are  propagated  by 
means  of  the  small  tubers  which  supplement  the  large 
ones.  One  species,  B.  batatas,  brought  from  China,  is 
found  to  succeed  well  in  France,  and  will  grow  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  not  produce  large  tubers.  The  mot  strikes 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  its  tubers  being 
formed  often  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  true  yam  has  been  but  little  cultivated  in  the  U.  S., 
though  the  name  of  yam  is  often  given  to  the  sweet 
potato,  a  plant  of  diflerent  origin.  See  Dioscorackje. 
Yamas'ka.  in  province  of  Quebec,  a  central  co. ;  area, 
283  sq.  nt.  Hirers.  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  and  Yamaska. 
Lake  St.  Peter  borders  it  on  the  N.W.  Cap.  Pietreville. 
— A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Yamaska  river,  56  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal, 
lam  Hill,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  640  6q.  m. 
Hirers.  Willamette,  Yam  Hill,  and  the  North  Fork  of 
the  latter.  Cap.  McMinnville.  Pop.  (1897)  12,250. 
Yan'cey,  in  North  Carolina,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Tennessee;  area,  298  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Nolachucky 
river.  Surface,  mountainous,  Mount  Mitchell,  on  the 
S.E.  border,  being  6,470  feet  high  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the 
valleys.  Cap.  Burnsville.  Pop.  (1897)  10,150. 
Yan'cey  ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 

of  Caswell  co.,  75  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  520. 
Yang-tse-Kiang'  (or  simply  Kiang  or  Ciiiang), 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  China.and 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thibet,  where  its  sources  were  reached  and 
explored  by  Prejevalsky  in  1884-85,  and  crosses  the 
whole  breadth  of  China,  affording  a  waterway,  at  times 
broken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  from  Thibet  to  the  sea. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  3,200  miles,  its  course 
lying  through  the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Sz-chuen, 
Hoo-pe,  Nganhwui,  and  Kiangsu,  and  ending  in  a  wide 
estuary,  wdiich  begins  some  50  miles  below  Nanking 
I  and  ends  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai.  In  addition  to 
the  main  stream  there  are  many  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  over  1,000  miles  long,  the  drainage  basin 
having  a  total  area  of  about  690,000  sq.  m.  The  Kiang 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  channel  of  commerce.  In 
addition  to  Nanking,  there  are  on  its  banks  the  im¬ 
portant  towns  of  Chinkiang,  Ncanking,  Hankow,  Wu¬ 
chang,  Ichang,  and  Chungking  (the  last  opened  to 
European  commerce  in  1890).  Steamboats  ply  on 
the  low'er  reaches  of  the  river,  while  the  navigation  of 
its  upper  waters  is  performed  by  the  native  boats.  Even 
these  find  difficulty  in  certain  parts  of  the  stream, 
having  to  be  driven  by  poling  through  the  narrow- 
gorges  against  a  strong  current.  This  stream,  however, 
is  not  subject  to  the  frightful  and  destructive  inunda- 
tions  of  the  Hoang-ho,  China’s  other  great  river. 
Yan'ina,  or  Janina,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  a 
lake,  which  communicates  with  the  River  Peneus,  40 
m.  W.  of  Larissa.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  pashalic  of  the 
same  name,  with  irregular  and  ill-paved  streets,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  simply  mud-huts.  It  has 
about  16  mosques  and  a  large  number  of  bazaars,  where 
jewelry  and  articles  of  dress  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  ex¬ 


ports  for  the  Italian  ports  wool,  corn,  oil,  and  tobacoo. 
Inwardly,  through  Rountelia  and  Albania,  it  sends  em¬ 
broidered  velvets,  stuffs,  and  cloths,  with  the  stocks  of 
guns  and  pistols  mounted  on  chased  silver.  Pop.  Vari¬ 
ously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  20,000.  —  This  place, 
in  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  ;  but  since  his  death,  in  1822,  it  has  greatly  fallen 
into  decay.  —  The  lake  is  of  no  great  depth,  but  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  attaining  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  grand  appearance. 

Yank.  v.  a.  To  jerk.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Yail'kee,  n.  A  popular  term  for  a  native  or  inhabitant 
of  New  England ;  often  indiscriminately  applied  by 
foreigners  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States.  Many  ri¬ 
diculous  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  this  word, 
which  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  “  English.”  They  called  them  Yenghees,  and 
the  term  Yankee  was  applied  to  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  abt.  1775. 

Yan'keeism,ra.  A  Yankee  idiom,  phrase,  custom,  or 
character. 

Yail'kee  Hill,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte 
co.,  16  m.  N.  of  Oroville. 

Yan  kee  Jims,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Placer 
co.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Yan'kee  Spring's,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Barry  county. 

Yan'kee  Town,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Crawford 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Yank'ton.  iu  South  Dakota,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  515  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Yankton.  Pop.  (1895)  11,305. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Missouri  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dakota.  Pop.  (1895)  3,814. 

Yan'tic,  in  Connecticut,  a  river  of  New  London  co., 
unites  with  the  Shetucket  at  Norwich  to  form  the 
Thames.  —  A  post-village  of  New  Loudon  co.,  16  m.  N. 
of  New  London. 

Yap,  v.  n.  To  bark;  to  yelp;  to  yaup. 

Yapliank',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
60  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Yap'on,  n.  (Bot.)  The  South  Sea  Tea,  Hex  vomitoria. 
See  Ilex. 

Yaijne',  or  Yaqui,  a  river  of  Hayti,  which  enters  the 
bays  of  Monte  Christo  and  Manzanilla,  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  100  m. 

Yaque'sila,  or  Jaquesila,  in  New  Mexico,  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  Colorado  River  abt.  Lat.  36°  N. 

Yaqui,  or  Huaqui,  (ya’kee.)  in  Mexico,  a  river  of 
Sonora,  rises  N.  of  Lat.  32°  N.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
California,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Guaymas,  after  a  S.S.W.  course 
of  400  m. 

Yard,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrd,  a  staff,  a  rod.]  The  American 
standard  measure  of  length.  See  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

(Naut.)  A  long,  cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  having  a 
rounded  taper  toward  each  end,  and  slung  by  its  centre 
to  a  mast. 

(Astron.)  Yard,  or  Golden  yard,  are  popular  name* 
given  to  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

— [A.  S.  geard ;  Du.  gaard ;  —  from  A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  gird.] 
A  small  piece  of  ground,  usually  one  adjoining  a  house ; 
an  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

— v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  yard;  to  shut  up  in  a  yard,  as 

cattle. 

Ya rd'-arin.  n.  (Naut.)  The  extremity  of  the  yard. — 
Yard-arm  and  yard-arm  is  a  term  descriptive  of  two 
ships  engaging  each  other  as  close  as  possible. 

Yard' leys  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  128  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Yar'kand,  the  cap.  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  ;  is  the 
residence  of  a  Chinese  governor,  and  a  kind  of  empo¬ 
rium  for  ttie  inland  trade  of  Asia.  Lat.  38°  20'  N  ;  Lon. 
76°  7'  43”  E.  Pop.  abt.  150,000. —  The  river  rises  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Karakorum  Mountains,  and,  after  uniting 
with  several  other  rivers,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  500 
m.,  finally  enters  a  lake  in  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

Yar'nionth,  or  Great  Yarmouth,  a  seaport  and  bor¬ 
ough  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk.  18  m.  from  Norwich  ; 
Lat.  52°  36'  8"  N.,  Lon.  1°  43'  7”  E.  It  stands  on  a  penin¬ 
sula,  having  the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Yare, 
over  which  there  is  a  drawbridge,  which  affords  commu¬ 
nication  with  South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  and  with 
Gorlestone.  Y.  has  long  been  much  frequented  as  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  Its  harbor  is  perfectly  se¬ 
cure,  but  the  coast  upon  which  it  is  built  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  England,  and  has  been  often  the  scene  of 
the  most  disastrous  shipwrecks.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  English  herring-fishery,  and  has  also  a  considera¬ 
ble  coal-trade. 

Yarmouth,  in  Maine,  a  poet-village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Portland. 
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Yarmouth,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co.t  70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Yarmouth,,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  130  m.  S. 
VV.  of  Halifax. 

Yar'niouth  Port,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula. 

Ysirn,  n.  [A.  S  yearn.]  Thread  prepared  from  wool  or 
flax  by  spinning  ;  spun  wool ;  woollen,  cotton,  or  linen 
thread;  one  of  the  threads  or  strands  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed. 

Tar'oslav.  See  Jarosiav. 

Yar'riba,  a  state  of  Central  Africa,  in  Guinea,  near  the 
Niger.  It  lias  been  little  explored  by  Europeans.  Lat. 
9°  N.,  Lon.  from  3°  to  6°  E. 

Yar'rish,  a.  That  has  a  rougL,  dry  taste. 

Yar'row,  n.  [A.  S.  gearwe.]  {Bat.)  See  Achillea. 

Yat  ag  han,  n.  A  Turkish  short-sword  or  long  dagger. 

Yates,  in  New  York,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  320  sq.  m. 
Seneca  Lake  borders  it  on  the  E.,  and  Canandaigua  and 
Crooked  lakes  on  the  W.,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  latter  and  Flint  Creek.  .Suj^ace.undulating  ; 
toil,  fertile.  Cap.  Penn  Yan.  Pop.  (1897)  21,950. 

—A  post-township  of  Orleans  co. 

Yates  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  23 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Galesburg. 

Yates'ville,  in  New  York,  a  villageof  Yates  co.,  190  m. 
W.  of  Albany. 

Yat'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  16 
in.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Yaup,  «•  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird;  a  yelping.  (Col.) 

— e.  n.  To  yelp  ;  to  cry  as  a  child  or  bird ;  —  also  written 
yautp,  yawp,  and  yap. 

Yaiip'er,  n.  Ono  who  yaups. 

Yav'apai,  in  Arizona,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  29,236  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Gila,  Rio  de  Lino,  Rio  Salinas,  and  Rio  Verde. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Min. 
Gold  and  silver.  Products.  Chiefly  live  stock.  Cap. 
Prescott.  Pop.  (1897)  9,350. 

Yaw,  n.lNaut.)  A  temporary  deviation  from  a  direct  line. 

— v.  n.  ( Naut .)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  the  line  of  the 
course,  as  a  ship. 

Yawl,  (yal,)  n.  (Ahiut.)  A  small  ship’s  boat,  usually 
rowed  by  four  or  six  oars;  the  smallest  boat  used  by 
fishermen. 

— v.  n.  To  cry  out;  to  yell,  (r.) 

Yawn,  (yan,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gynian,geonian ;  Gr.  chaino.] 
To  open  the  mouth  as  in  chewing;  to  gape;  to  have  the 
mouth  open  involuntarily  through  drowsiness  or  dul- 
ness. —  To  open  wide;  as,  wide  yawns  the  gulf  below. — 
To  express  desire  by  yawning,  (r.) 

— n.  A  gaping ;  an  involuntary  opening  of  the  mouth 
from  drowsiness  ;  an  opening  wide. 

Yawn'ing,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  one  who  yawns, 
consisting  of  a  deep  and  slow  inspiration  and  expiration, 
attended  with  an  involuntary  opening  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  generally  produced  by  weariness  or  an  inclination  to 
sleep;  sometimes  by  hunger,  sympathy,  &c.  It  often 
precedes  the  fit  in  some  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  some 
instances  its  recurrence  is  so  frequent  as  to  become  a 
real  disease.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  some  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
may  frequently  be  got  rid  of  by  a  deep  inspiration. 

Yawn'ingly,  adv.  In  a  yawning  manner. 

Yazoo',  a  l  iver  of  Mississippi,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallohusha  rivers  at  Laflore,  in 
Carroll  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  12  m.  above 
Vicksburg,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  290  m.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  to  its  source. — A  W.  central  co. ;  area,  1,020  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Big  Black  and  Yazoo.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Products.  Cotton,  corn,  Ac.  Cap.  Yazoo  City. 
Pop.  (1897)  39,360. 

Yazoo'  City,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  50  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  (1897)  3,690. 

Ybicuy,  (e-be-kwee',)  a  river  of  Uruguay,  rises  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  River  oppo¬ 
site  Yapegu,  after  a  W.  course  of  200  m. 

Ycacos.  (Cape.)  (e-ka’coce,)  a  headland  of  N.  Cuba,  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Matanzas;  Lat.  32°  9'  N.,  Lon. 
81°  10  W. 

Ye.  pron.  [A.  S.  ge.]  The  nominative  plural  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  person,  of  which  thou  is  the  singular. 

Yea,  (yd,)  adv.  [A.S.  gea,  geac.\  Yes;  a  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  affirmation  or  asseut ;  —  used  only  in  the  sacred 
and  solemn  style. 

— n.  An  affirmative  vote;  ono  who  votes  in  the  affirmative. 

Yeas  and  nays.  The  list  of  members  of  a  legislative 
body  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Yean,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  eanian.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
sheep;  to  lamb. 

Yean  ling;,  n.  The  young  of  a  sheep;  a  lamb,  (r.) 

Year,  (yer,)  n.  [A.  S.  year.]  That  period  comprised  in 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  In  ancient 
times,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  moved  about 
the  earth,  this  period  was  termed  the  solar  year.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  ascertained  the  length  of  the  solar  year. 
They  divided  it  into  12  months,  each  consisting  of  30 
days.  The  Greeks  more  accurately  divided  the  year  into 
36 0%  days,  and  the  Grecian  astronomer  Sosigines  made 
this  the  foundation  of  the  Julian  calendar.  The  sidereal 
year  is  the  period  required  by  the  sun  to  move  from  a 
given  star  to  the  same  star  again.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
invariable  quantities  that  nature  presents  us  with,  and 
has  a  mean  value  of  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  6 
seconds.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  earth's 
arrival  at  its  perihelion  and  its  return  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  is  known  as  the  anomalistic  year,  and  is  equivalent 
to  365  days,  6  h.,  13  min.,  49-3  sec.  See  Calendar. 

—pi.  Sometimes  equivalent  to  age  or  old  age. 

Year  - book,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  of  the  books  of  re- 
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ports  of  cases  in  a  regular  series  from  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.,  inclusive,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
were  taken  by  the  prothonotaries  or  chief  scribes  of  the 
courts,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  published  an¬ 
nually. 

Yoar'Iing;,  n.  A  young  toast  one  year  old,  or  in  the 
second  year  of  his  age. 

— a.  Being  a  year  old. 

Yearly,  a.  Happening  ccurring,  or  coming  every 
year;  annual;  lasting  a  year;  comprehending  a  year. 

— adv.  Once  a  year ;  annually. 

Yearn,  ( yern ,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  geornian,  from  genrn,  eager.] 
To  desire  with  eagerness,  longing,  and  uneasiness;  to 
feel  great  uneasiness  from  longing,  tenderness,  or  pity ; 
to  long;  to  feel  an  earnest  desire. 

Yearn'iiifj,  a.  Longing;  having  a  longing  desire. 

— n.  Strong  emotions  of  desire,  tenderness,  or  pity ;  state 
of  being  moved  with  tenderness,  pity,  or  longing  desire. 

Yearningly,  adv.  In  a  yearning  manner;  with 
yearning. 

Yeast,  (yeest,)  n.  [A.S.  and  Du.  gist;  L.  Ger.  gilscht.] 
( Chem .)  The  peculiar  substance  produced  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions, 
rising  partly  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy,  floc- 
culent,  and  somewhat  viscid  matter,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  gradually  putrefying  in  a  warm  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  excites  fermentation,  and  accelerates  the  pro¬ 
cess  when  added  to  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  liquors. 
The  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
process  of  vinous  fermentation,  have  given  rise  to  much 
theoretical  discussion,  and  to  many  valuable  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
yeast-plant  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  vin¬ 
egar-plant  and  several  similar  forms  of  fungi,  which 
produce  fermentation,  if  not  precisely  identical  with 
them.  The  yeast  or  leaven  was  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread  so  early  as  B.  c.  1897.  ( Gen.  xix.  3.)  The 
absence  of  leaven  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  the  bread 
used  in  the  passover,  b.  0.  1491  ( Exod .  xii.  15). 

Yeast'-plant,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Penicillium. 

Yeast/y,  a.  Like  yeast ;  containing  yeast;  foamy;  spumy. 

Yetlo,  (‘'River-door.”)  The  city  of  Yedo  was  founded 
by  Iyeyasu,  the  first  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  in 
A.  D.  1600,  though  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  a 
castle  existed  on  the  present  site  of  the  city.  In  1868, 
the  Mikado  took  up  his  residence  in  Yedo,  changing  its 
name  to  Tokio  (“  Eastern  capital  ”),  and  locating  the 
seat  of  government  here.  The  name  Tokio  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  used  by  the  Japanese,  ‘‘Yedo”  being  heard 
only  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners.  The  city  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sumida  River  and  on  the  Bay  of  Yedo, 
in  Lat.  35°  40'  N.,  Lou.  139°  40'  E.  The  castle  or  forti- 
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fied  enceinte  occupies  several  square  miles  of  area  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  while  the  entile  surface  of  Tokio 
covers  about  100  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897)  1.410,350.  Since 
the  great  fires  in  1872,  1876,  and  1880,  Y.  has  been 
largely  rebuilt  of  stone  and  brick,  and  many  of  the 
new  govt,  buildings,  barracks,  colleges,  etc ,  are  very 
neat  and  handsome  The  main  street  for  nearly  two 
miles  is  lined  with  fine  brick  buildings  used  as  stores. 
The  noted  bridges,  Shim,  Kio,  Nihon,  and  Yurodzu  Yo 
Baslii  are  crossed  by  this  bustling  avenue  of  gay  shops, 
which  make  it  the  Broadway  of  Japan  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gardens,  parks,  mulberry  and  tea  plantations, 
the  castle  groves,  moats,  and  banks,  give  Tokio  the 
appearance  of  a  great  rus  urba.  In  general,  however, 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  one-storied,  and  mean  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tokio  is  now  the  educational,  literary,  mili¬ 
tary,  naval,  art,  and  fashion  centre  and  capital  of  Japan, 
as  well  as  the  political  seat  of  power. — Yokohama,  dis¬ 
tant  by  railway  about  17]^  m.,  is  the  sea-port  of  To¬ 
kio.  It  is  a  splendid  foreign  city,  having  most  of  the 
features  of  a  European  city,  its  streets  being  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas. —  The  Bay  of  Yedo  is  an  inlet  of  the 
N.  Pacific,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  main  island,  and  lies 
between  35°  and  35°  40'  N.,  and  intersected  by  the  140th 
meridian  of  E.  Lon.  The  depth  of  the  water,  nowhere 
great,  decreases  all  along  the  banks  toward  the  city. 

Yekaterinburg;.  See  Ekaterinburg. 

Yelk,  n.  Same  as  Yolk,  q.  v. 

Yell,  (yel,)  v.  n.  [A.S .  gylian, giellan.]  To  make  a  loud, 
harsh  noise  with  the  voice;  to  cry  out  with  a  hideous 
noise ;  to  cry  or  scream,  as  with  agony  or  horror. 

— 1>.  a.  To  utter  with  a  yell. 

_ n.  A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  outcry;  a  scream  or  cry  of 

horror. 


Yell.  or  Zell,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands,  Scotland  ;  area,  94  sq.  m. 

Yell,  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  936  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Arkansas,  Fourche  La  Fave,  and  Petit  Jean. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cups.  Danville  and 
Dardanelles.  Pop.  (1897  )  21,390. 

Yell.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Boone  co. 

Yell'ing,  a.  Uttering  hideous  outcries;  shrieking. 

— n.  The  act  of  uttering  hideous  outcries;  the  act  of 
screaming  hideously. 

Yellow ,  (yet Id,)  a.  [A.S.  gealew,  yellow;  It.  giallo; 
Lat.  gilvus,  pale  yellow.]  Being  of  a  bright  gold-like 
color. 

— n.  A  color  of  golden  hue,  and  of  many  varieties.  It  ia 
one  of  the  seven  so-called  primary  colors,  and  is  com¬ 
plementary  to  blue,  with  which  it  forms  white. 

— v.  a.  To  render  yellow. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  yellow. 

Yellow,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Webster  co. 

Yellow-l»ird,  or  Thistle-bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  North- 
American  bird  of  the  genus  Chrysomitris,  family  Frin- 
gillidie,  characterized  by  the  bill  nearly  straight,  and 
the  tail  quite  deeply  forked.  The  Yellow-bird,  C.  tristis, 
is  514  inches  long,  the  wing  3  inches;  the  color  gam- 
boge-yellow,  crown  and  wings  black,  tail  and  wings 
marked  with  white.  The  female  is  yellowish-brown, 
with  no  black  upon  the  head.  The  nest  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  made  of  lichens  and  fastened  to  a  twig;  eggs  4  to 
6,  white  tinged  with  bluish,  and  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown  at  the  larger  end. 

Yellow  Bliiflf,  in  Florida,  a  township  of  Duval  coun¬ 

ty. 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  falls 
into  the  Susquehanna  about  4  m. below  Harrisburg. 

Yellow  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Sullivan  co.,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  Grand  River  on  the  W.  of  Chariton  co. 

Yellow  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co. 

Yellow  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  unites  with  Black 
Lick  Creek  in  Indiana  co. 

Yellow  Copper-ore,  n.  (Min.)  See  Copper-pyrites. 

Yellow  l>ye-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cielocline. 

Yellow  Karth.  or  Yellow  Iron-ochre,  n.  (Min.)  A 
mixture  of  limonite  (hydrated  protoxide  of  iron)  with 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  various  countries. 
It  is  often  used  as  a  coarse  yellow  pigment,  and  sold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Prussian  red,  English  red,  Ac.  It  ia 
stated  by  Bunsen  to  be  a  valuable  autidote  to  the  poison 
of  arsenic. 

Yellow  Fe'ver,  or  Black  Vomit,  n.  (Med.)  An  acute 
febrile  disease,  endemic  on  certain  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  frequently  making  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Charleston,  and  other  cities  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  disease  is  confined  gen¬ 
erally  to  towns  situated  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  its  existence,  the  first  frost  putting  an 
end  to  it.  It  seldom  appears  above  the  elevation  of  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  depending  in  part  on 
causes  not  yet  known,  but  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  production,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  con¬ 
tagion.  The  most  marked  characteristics  of  this  disease 
are  a  yellowness  of  the  skin,  general  or  partial,  and  the 
vomiting  of  a  black  or  dark-colored  fluid  when  about  to 
terminate  fatally;  but  these  features  are  not  always 
present.  Otherwise  it  has  the  character  of  a  common 
remittent  fever.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  is  al¬ 
ways  very  great,  more  particularly  among  the  young 
ami  robust ;  and  hence  it  is  very  fatal  among  armies  and 
navies.  Its  attack  is  sudden,  but  it  is  usually  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  restlessness,  followed  within 
a  few  hours  with  faintness,  giddiness  of  the  head,  with 
a  small  degree  of  chilliness,  and  sometimes  actual  shiv¬ 
ering.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  high  degree 
of  lever,  with  great  heat  and  strong  beating  in  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body,  particularly  observable  in  the  car¬ 
otid  and  temporal  arteries;  flushings  in  the  face,  gasp¬ 
ing*  for  cool  air,  white  tongue,  but  tinged  with  yellow 
after  the  retchings  have  commenced  ;  excessive  thirst, 
redness,  heaviness,  and  burning  in  the  eyes;  heaviness 
and  darting  pains  in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back, 
and  often  down  the  thighs ;  pulse  quick,  generally  full 
and  strong,  but  sometimes  low  and  vacillating:  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  sickness  of  stomach,  followed  by  retchings, 
in  which  bilious  matter  is  brought  up;  soreness  and  in¬ 
tense  heat  about  the  preecordia ;  anxiety,  great  restless¬ 
ness,  heavy  respiration,  sighing,  scanty  and  deeply-col¬ 
ored  urine.  This  is  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  of 
the  fever,  and  may  continue  from  24  to  48  or  60  hours. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden  abatement  of  most  of  the 
preceding  symptoms,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  deceiv¬ 
ing  tranquillity.  The  retchings  are  still  violent,  but  the 
pulse  flags ;  the  heat  subsides, theskin  issoftand  clammy; 
the  urine  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  croceous  color; 
a  yellow  tinge  is  observed  in  the  eyes,  neck,  and  breast, 
which  afterwards  extends  itself  over  the  whole  body ; 
the  tongue,  in  some  cases,  is  dry,  harsh,  and  discolored, 
in  others  furred  and  moist ;  there  is  confusion  in  the 
head,  and  sometimes  delirium,  with  the  eyes  glassy. 
This  stage  may  continue  from  12  to  48  hours,  but  never 
longer.  In  the  third  and  last  stage,  the  pulse  sinks, 
and  becomes  unequal  and  intermittent,  sometimes  very 
quick;  the  vomiting  is  frequent,  with  great  straining 
and  noise,  and  latterly  is  of  a  dark  and  mucous-looking 
fluid,  which  has  been  called  the  black  vomit.  The 
countenance  becomes  more  and  more  collapsed  ;  the  eye 
loses  its  full  and  prominent  character;  dark-colored 
blotches  and  petechiae  occur  on  the  body  :  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  becomes  greater;  the  respiration  hurried  and  noisy: 
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tho  surface  and  extremities  cold  and  covered  with  a 
general  clammy  perspiration,  till  at  length  death  super¬ 
venes.  Sometimes  the  disease  proceeds  with  fearful  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  stated  that  the  remedies  should  be  directed  to 
meet  the  particular  forms  of  the  disease  —  antiphlogistic 
in  the  inflammatory,  and  stimulant  in  the  exhausted 
stages.  Prof.  SanarelH,  a  bacteriologist  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  claimed  in  1897  to  have  discovered  the  bacillus 
of  yellow  fever,  and  to  have  produced  a  curative  serum. 

Yellow-Hain'iner,  or  Yellow-Bunting,  n.  (Zotil.) 
Emberiza  citrinella,  a  very  common  European  bird  of 
the  fam.  Fringillidm.  The  male  is  known  by  the  head, 
cheeks,  front  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  tail-coverts  be¬ 
ing  of  a  bright  yellow;  on 
the  breast  and  sides  red¬ 
dish  spots,  which  on  the 
sides  leave  a  black  streak 
in  the  centre.  Feathers 
of  the  top  of  the  back, 
blackish  in  the  middle, 
and  reddish-brown  on  the 
sides;  those  on  the  rump, 
bright  chestnut,  termi¬ 
nated  with  grayish ;  tail- 
feathers  blackish,  the  two 
lateral  ones  with  a  conical 
white  spot  on  the  inner 
barbs.  Feet  yellowish. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male ;  and  the  yellow  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  neck  more  thickly  marked  with 
the  brown  and  olive  spots  with  which  those  parts  are 
sprinkled.  Their  food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects. 

Yellow  Head  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township 
of  Kankakee  co. 

Yel  lowisli,  a.  Somewhat  yellow. 

Yel'towisliness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  somewhat 
yellow. 

Yellow  Knife,  a  river  of  British  North  America,  en¬ 
ters  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  130  m. 

Yellow  Lake,  of  New  York,  in  Jefferson  co.,  is  about 
3  m.  long. 

Yellow-leg^,  n.  ( Zool .)  Gambetta  flavipes,  a  bird  of 
eastern  North  America,  family  Scolopacidse.  It  is 
about  10)4  inches  long,  and  20  in  extent  of 
The  bill  is  1%  iuches,  straight  and  slender ; 
long  and  point¬ 
ed,  tail  short, 
legs  long,  with 
lower  half  of 
tibi®  naked. 

The  general 
color  is  ashy 
above,  with 
many  large  ar¬ 
row-heads  and 
spots  of  brown¬ 
ish-black  edged 
with  ashy- 
white  ;  rump 
and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white, 
the  latter 

barred  with 
ashy-brown ;  lower  parts  white,  with  numerous  marks 
on  the  neck  and  arrow-heads  on  the  sides  dark  ashy- 
brown  ;  bill  greenish-black,  and  legs  yellow.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  seen  in  the  Eastern  States  in  small  flocks,  wading 
in  search  of  small  fry,  shrimps,  worms,  and  aquatic  in¬ 
sects,  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  nest  is  made 
among  the  grass  on  the  edges  of  rivers  and  ponds ;  in 
autumn  they  get  very  fat,  and  are  good  eating. 

Yellowness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellow. 

Yellow  Medicine  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  abt. 
Lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Lou.  96°  40'  W„  and  falls  into  the  St. 
Peter’s  River  abt.  Lat.  44°  40'  N.,  Lon.  95°  26'  W.,  after 
an  E.N.E.  course  of  100  m. 

Yellow  River,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Gwinnett  co.,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Ocmulgee  a  few  miles  S.  of  Cov¬ 
ington. 

Yellow  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  near  the  E.  border 
of  Clark  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  Wisconsin  River  at 
Germantown,  in  Juneau  co. 

Yellow  Or'piment,  n.  ( Chem .)  Yellow  ar-onic  or 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  zinc,  of  a  beautiful  bright  and 
pure  yellow  color,  used  as  a  pigment.  In  its  native 
state  it  is  used  under  the  name  of  Zarnic  or  Zarnich , 
varying  in  color  from  warm  yellow  to  greenish  yellow. 
Orpiment,  in  all  its  varieties  as  a  color,  is  subject  to 
change  and  to  be  changed  by  all  pigments  containing 
oxygen  ;  and  if  used  must  be  employed  alone. 

Yellow-rat'tle,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Riiinanthus. 

Yel'Iow-root,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Xanthoriza. 

Yellows,  n.pl.  A  disease  in  horses;  the  jaundice. — 
Also  a  disease  fatal  to  peach-trees. 

Yellow  Sea,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  E.  Asia. 
It  opens  northward  into  the  gulfs  of  Leao-tong  and 
Chi-li.  It  receives  the  Hoang-ho  River,  and  all  the  chief 
rivers  of  Corea.  Lat.  bet.  32°  and  45°  N.,  Lon.  bet.  120° 
and  127°  E. 

Yellow  Spring's,  'n  Iowa,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Des 
Moines  co.,  15  in.  N.W.  of  Burlington. 

Yellow’  Springs,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Green  co., 
74  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  Lat.  39°  45'  N.,  Lon.  84°  15' 
W.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

Yellowstone,  a  river  of  Montana,  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wyoming,  abt.  Lat.  43°  40'  N.,  Lou.  110°  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Missouri  abt.  Lat.  48°  5'  N.,  Lon.  104°  W., 
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after  a  N.E.  course  of  1,150  m.,  for  300  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  navigable.  It  is  the  largest,  though  not  the 
longest,  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  See  Section  II. 

Yel'low-throat,  or  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  n. 
(Zool.)  Geothlypis  trichos,  a  very  common  North  Ameri¬ 
can  bird  of  the  family  Sylvicolidie.  It  is  5)4  inches  long, 
the  wing  2  4-10  ;  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  band 
of  black  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts.  The 
female  is  without  the  black  band.  This  warbler  builds 
its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lays  4  to  6  white  eggs 
speckled  with  light  brown. 

Yellow-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Butter-cup,  or  Crow 

foot,  Ranunculus  acris. 

Y'ellow-water,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  Coving¬ 
ton  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  Pensacola  Bay,  Florida. 

Yelp,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gilpan,  to  glory,  boast,  from gilp,  glory, 
boasting.]  To  bark,  as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey. 

Yelp'ing.  n.  The  repeated  bark  of  a  young  dog,  or  the 
bark  of  a  beagle  after  his  prey. 

Yem'en,  a  country  of  Arabia,  which,  in  its  wider  sense, 
includes  the  whole  S.  and  S.W.  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and 
then  substantially  the  same  country  anciently  called 
Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy  (though  by  no  means  ex¬ 
empted  from  that  curse  of  aridity  under  which  Arabia 
generally  suffers) ;  —  but,  more  strictly,  the  name  of  a 
province  forming  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
bounded  N.  by  El  Ilejaz  and  Nedjed,  E.  by  Hadramaut 
and  the  great  Arabian  desert,  S.  by  the  Gulf  cf  Arden, 
and  W.  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  plain  of  the  Tehama, 
which  forms  a  broad  belt  along  the  whole  of  the  coast, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  waste  of  unproductive 
sand.  The  Djebel,  or  mountainous  district  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  presents,  in  many  parts,  a  more  agreeable  aspect. 
Its  lower  declivities  are  covered  with  trees  and  aromatic 
shrubs;  and  the  mountain-chains  are  divided  by  fine 
valleys,  which,  being  watered  by  numerous  streams, can 
be  advantageously  cultivated. — Prod.  The  grains  chiefly 
raised  are  barley,  millet,  and  dhourra;  the  supply  of 
water  being  insufficient  for  the  culture  of  rice.  The  most 
valuable  and  celebrated  products,  however,  consist  of 
the  aromatic  plants  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  coffee  of  Yemen  has  always  possessed  a 
flavor  which  that  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
rival.  Europe,  indeed,  is  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
West  Indies;  but,  in  the  East,  the  coffee  of  Mocha  is 
always  eagerly  sought  after.  The  balm  of  Mecca,  and 
the  fragrant  frankincense,  are  also  the  products  of 
Yemen.  —  Govt.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Arabia 
which  have  been  formed  into  a  considerable  and  monar¬ 
chical  state,  and  is  subject  to  a  sovereign,  who  assumes 
the  modest  title  of  imam,  or  doctor,  but  exercises  over 
his  subjects  an  authority  nearly  absolute.  The  principal 
cities  are,  in  the  interior,  Sana,  Mocha,  and  Aden,  the 
last  now  a  British  station.  Fop.  Unascertained. 

Yenisei,  ( yen'e-sai'e ,)  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  N. 
Asia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  Mongolia,  and,  after  a  course 
estimated  at  2,300  in.,  eutering  the  Arctic  Ocean  200  m. 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Obi. 

Yeniseisk,  (yen-e-seesk,)  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap. 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  850  m.  E.  of  Tobolsk  ;  Lat.  58° 
27'  N.,  Lon.  92°  16'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Siberia,  the  chief  article  of  trade  being  furs. 
Pop.  6,824. 

Ye'nite,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  black  mineral,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime. 

Yeoman,  ( yo'man ,)  n.  [A.  S.  gemsene,  common,  from 
gemana,  company.]  In  England,  a  common  man ;  a 
man  of  small  estate  in  land;  a  farmer;  a  gentleman 
farmer. —  An  upper  servant  in  a  nobleman’s  family. 

(Naut.)  An  inferior  officer  in  a  ship  of  war,  under  the 
boatswain,  appointed  to  assist  in  attending  to  the  boats¬ 
wain’s  stores. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  body-guard  of  the  English 
sovereign,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men. 

Yeoniamlong''  Mountains,  a  chain  of  Further 
India,  separating  the  British  prov.  of  Aracan  eastward 
from  Burmah.  Height,  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Yeo'inanly,  a.  Like  a  yeoman;  pertaining  to  a 
yeoman. 

Yeo'niaiiry,  n.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen;  the 
collective  body  of  farmers. 

Yeovil,  ( yo'vil ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  6  m.  from  Sherborne.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth  and  gloves.  Pop.  7,957. 

Yer'gas,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  wrapper  made 
for  horse-cloth. 

Yerk,  v.  a.  To  jerk  ;  to  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden 
smart  spring. 

— v.  n.  To  jerk ;  to  move  as  with  jerks. 

— n.  A  sudden  or  quick  thrust  or  motion.  See  Jere. 

Yern.  See  Yearn. 

Yer'-nut,  n.  A  pig-nut ;  an  earth-nut. 

Yes,  adv.  [A.  S .  ge.se,  gea;  D.  and  Ger.ya.]  Even  so; 
expressing  affirmation  or  consent ;  opposed  to  no 

Yest  (yest),  n.  Same  as  Yeast  (q.  v.). 

Yeste  (e-ais'lai),  a  town  of  Spain,  50  m.  from  Albacete. 
Pop.  6,409. 

Yes'ter,  a.  [A.  S .  gyrslan.]  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  day  before  the  present ;  last ;  last  past ;  next  before 
the  present. 

Yes'tertlay,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrstan,  yester,  and  doeg,  day.] 
The  day  before  the  present ;  the  day  last  past. 

Yes'ter-eve,  Yes'ter-oveiiing-,  n.  The  evening 
last  past. 

Yes' tern,  a.  [Ger.  gestem,  yesterday.]  Of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  yesterday.  (r.) 

Yes'ternight,  n.  The  night  last  past;  last  night. 

— adv.  On  the  night  last  past ;  last  night. 

Yeti'teriMMtn,  n.  Noon  of  yesterday. 

Yest'y,  a.  Frothy  ;  yeasty. 


Yet,  conj.  [A.S.gyt,get.]  Notwithstanding ,  neverthe¬ 
less  ;  however. 

— adv.  Hitherto;  still;  noting  extension  or  continuance; 
at  the  same  time ;  beside ;  over  and  above;  the  state  re¬ 
maining  the  same;  at  this  time;  so  soon  ;  at  least;  at 
all;  in  a  new  degree;  even  ;  after  all.  —  Also  used  as  a 
kind  of  emphatical  addition  to  a  negative. 

Yreu  (l’lsle,  (yoo'deel,)  a  fortified  island  of  France,  dept. 
Vendee,  10  m.  from  the  coast. 

Yew,  (yu.)  n.  [A.  S.  iw  ;  Ger.  eibe.]  (Bot.)  See  Taxus. 

— a.  Relating  to  yew-trees;  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
yew-tree. 

—v.  n.  To  rise  in  blisters,  as  scum  or  brine  at  salt-works. 

Yewen,  ( yu’en ,)  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew. 

Yew'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Yew.  See  Taxus. 

Y«y«l,or  Yessd,  (yezd,)  a  fortified  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  on  the  frontier  of  Seistan.  Being  a 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Hindostan,  Bu- 
charia,  and  Persia,  it  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  not  less  than  24,000  houses.  Manuf. 
Silk  stuffs,  which  are  superior  to  any  in  Persia;  velvets, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  arms,  and  loaf-sugar.  Among 
the  population  are  many  Parsees,  fire-worshippers,  this 
being  almost  the  only  place  in  Persia  they  inhabit. 

Yez'o,  Ez'o,  or  (less  correctly)  Yes'so,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  4  principal  islands  of  Japan,  is  separated 
from  the  main  island  by  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru,  its  size 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  Ireland.  It  is  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  interior  and  has  several  active  volcanoes. 
Coal  is  plentiful,  the  mines  being  worked  by  convict 
labor.  Fish  are  abundant,  enormous  catches  of  salmon 
being  made  in  the  river  Ishikari.  It  is  thinly  settled, 
and  its  interior  is  largely  unexplored.  The  natives  are 
an  uncivilized  people  called  Ainos  (q.  v.).  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  settle  and  develop  the  country. 

Yield,  ( yeld ,)  t>.  a.  [A.  S.gyld,  payment,  gyldan,  to  pay, 
give,  render.]  To  pay;  to  render  back  ;  to  give,  as  claimed 
of  right;  to  produce,  in  general ;  to  give  in  return  for 
labor,  or  as  profit ;  to  afford  ;  to  exhibit;  to  allow  ;  to 
concede  ;  to  admit  to  be  true  ;  to  permit ;  to  grant ;  to 
emit;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  to  surrender. 

— v.n.  To  give  up  the  contest;  to  submit;  to  comply 
with ;  to  give  way  ;  not  to  oppose ;  to  give  place,  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  rank  or  excellence. 

— n.  Amount  yielded  ;  product;  return  (applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  products  resulting  from  growth  or  cultivation.) 

Yield'er,  n.  One  who  yields. 

Yield'lng,  a.  Inclined  to  give  way  or  comply ;  flexi¬ 
ble  ;  accommodating. 

— n.  Act  of  paying  back  or  of  producing;  act  of  surren¬ 
dering;  submission. 

Yield'injf I y,  adv.  In  a  yielding  manner;  with  com¬ 
pliance. 

Yield'ing;ness,  n.  Disposition  to  yield  or  comply. 

Ylo,  or  Ilo,  a  seaport-town  of  Bolivia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ylo,  in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  17°  37'  S.,  Lou.  71°  23'  45" 
W. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Yo'cmutown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  York 
co.,  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Yo'der,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cambria  coun¬ 
ty. 

Yoke,  (yok,)n.  [A.  S.  gene;  Gr.  zeugos ;  Lat.  jugumA 
That  which  joins  together;  a  piece  of  timber,  hollowed 
or  made  curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for 
receiving  the  necks  of  oxen,  by  which  means  two  are 
connected  for  drawing.  —  A  frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a 
person’s  shoulders  for  carrying  a  pail,  &c.,  suspended  on 
each  side. —  A  chain;  a  link;  a  band  of  connection. — A 
couple;  a  pair:  as,  a  yoke  of  oxen.  —  A  mark  of  servi¬ 
tude  ;  service ;  slavery  ;  bondage. 

(Hist.)  Yokes  of  iron  are  mentioned  by  Moses  u.  c. 
1451  (Deut.  xxviii.  48),  and  it  is  believed  that  such  were 
actually  used  by  slaves  during  the  Scriptural  period. 
The  ancients  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  slavery,  and  it 
was  customary  for  vanquished  armies  to  pass  under  a 
yoke,  formed  like  a  gallows,  of  two  upright  spears,  and 
a  third  fixed  transversely  at  top.  The  Samnites  exacted 
this  mark  of  submission  from  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  b.  C.  321 ;  and  were  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  undergo  the  same  humiliation  b.  o. 
307  and  B.c.  294. 

— n.  a.  To  put  a  yoke  on ;  to  join  in  a  yoke ;  to  couple ; 
to  join  with  another ;  to  enslave;  to  bring  into  bond¬ 
age;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

Yoke'-fellow,  Yoke'-mate,  n.  An  associate  or 

companion  ;  a  mate ;  a  fellow. 

Yok'ing,  n.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of 
joining  or  coupling ;  the  harnessing  of  draught  animals. 

Yolk,  n.  [A.  S.  geolca,  from  gelew.]  The  yellow  part 
of  an  egg. — The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of 
sheep,  which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

Yokolia'ma,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Japan,  is 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a  bight  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo, 
17  m.  from  Tokio.  When  the  country  was  opened  to 
foreign  commerce  in  1854,  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village, 
but  iu  1859  was  made  the  foreign  mercantile  settlement 
in  Japan,  and  has  since  then  grown  with  great  rapidity, 
having  now  a  population  of  over  150,000.  The  town  is 
poorly  laid  out,  with  narrow  and  winding  streets,  but 
the  Bluff,  the  foreign  residence  quarter,  is  a  beautiful 
location,  and  commands  a  very  attractive  outlook  over 
the  bay.  The  largest  foreign  community  in  Japan  is 
located  here,  and  there  is  an  active  export  trade  of  silk, 
tea,  rice,  and  Japanese  art  objects.  Exports  about 
#50,000,0<X) ;  imports,  #25,000,000. 

Yo'lo,  in  California,  a  central  co. ;  area,  972  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Sacramento  and  Puta ;  also,  Cache  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous  in  the  \V\,  elsewhere  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Woodland.  Pop.  (1897)  13,450; 

— A  post-village  of  Yolo  couuty,  5  miles  northwest  of 
Woodland. 
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Ton'der.  a.  [A.  S.  geon< l,  through,  over,  as  far  as.] 
Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 

— ndv.  At  a  distance  within  view. 

Yonk'er,  ».  A  young  fellow  ;  a  youngster. 

Yonk  ers,  in  Sew  York,  formerly  a  city  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  joining  New  York  city 
on  the  S-,  16  m.  N.  of  the  City  Hall;  now  included  in 
New  York  city. 

Yonne,  (yon,)  a  dept,  of  the  interior  of  France,  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Burgundy,  and  situate  nearly  half-way 
between  Paris  and  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Area, 
2,S64  sq.  in.  Desc.  Undulating,  with  rich  pasture-lands. 
Hirers.  The  principal  is  the  Yonne.  (Xim.  Temperate, 
and  of  sufficient  warmth  for  the  vine.  Prod.  The  usual 
cerealia,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  made.  Min. 
Lithographic  stones  and  ochre.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cot¬ 
tons.  and  beet-root  sugar.  Pop.  372,589.  —  Also  a  river 
rising  in  the  dept.  Nievre,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  m., 
joining  the  Seine  at  Montereau.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Seine  by  the  canal  of  Bourgogne,  and  with  the’Loire 
by  that  of  Nivernais. 

Yoosoof  zyes,  n.  pi.  An  Afghan  tribe.  See  Akber. 

Yore,  arfii.  [A.  S.  gcura,  year,  a  year.]  In  time  past; 
long  ago. 

York, (House  op,)an  F.nglish  royal  family, rival  to  that 
of  Lancaster,  and  possessor  of  an  elder  right  to  the  crown. 
The  first  duke  of  Y’ork  was  Edmund  Plantagenet,  called 
also  De  Langley,  fifth  sou  of  Edward  III.  His  second 
son,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  married  Anne  Morti¬ 
mer,  daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  March,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  sou  of 
Edward  III.  Upon  the  line  of  this  king's  eldest  son 
becoming  extinct  in  1399,  by  the  death  of  Richard  II., 
the  issue  of  Anne  Mortimer  inherited  the  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Edward  III.  The  rival  house  of  Lancaster 
was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  house  of  Y’ork  fur¬ 
nished  three  kings  to  the  throne  of  England  —  Edward 
IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.  The  house  of  Tudor, 
which  supplanted  it,  was  allied  to  it  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Tudor,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  with  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  partisans  of  the 
former  were  distinguished  by  a  white,  and  those  of  the 
latter  by  a  red  rose.  Hence  the  title  "Wars  of  the  Roses.” 

York,  (anc.  Eboracum,)  a  city  in  the  N.  of  England, 
cap.  of  a  co.  of  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  rivers  Foss 
and  Ouse,  and  in  point  of  rank,  though  not  in  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  is  held  as  the  second  city  of  England, 
22  m.  from  Leeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  a  county  by  itself.  It  is  entered  by  five  principal 
gateways  and  five  smaller  ones.  Of  the  five  bridges  of 
York,  one  alone  crosses  the  river  Ouse ;  the  other  four 
cross  the  Foss,  and  both  rivers  traverse  the  interior  of 
the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  public  buildings  is  the 
cathedral,  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  glory  of  Y’ork. 
This  edifice  belongs  mostly  to  the  13th  and  14th  centu¬ 
ries,  and  is  542J^  feet  long,  running  from  E.  to  W.;  222 
broad  internally,  with  a  great  tower  234  feet  high.  It 
has  a  magnificent  W.  front,  flanked  by  two  towers  196 
feet  high,  and  richly  adorned  within.  Manuf.  Carpets, 
woollens,  linens,  glass,  paints,  and  paper-hangings. 
Before  the  Roman  invasion,  Y.  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes.  The  first  English  parliament  was  held  at  Y.  in 
1160  bv  Henry  II. 

York.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. — A  post-vil- 
lage  and  township  of  Clarke  county,  22  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Terre  Haute. — A  village  of  Crawford  county, 
142  m.  east  south-east  of  Springfield. — A  post-township 
of  Du  Page  co. 

York.  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. 

— A  township  of  Dearborn  county. — -A  township  of 
Elkhart  county. — A  township  of  Noble  county. — A 
township  of  Steuben  county. — A  township  of  Switzer¬ 
land  co. 

York,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Tama  co. 

York,  in  Maine,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  New  Hampshire;  area,  820  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ossipee, 
Saco,  Salmon  Falls,  and  Y'ork  River.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  interior.  It  has  several  good  harbors, 
and  ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on.  Cap.  Alfred. 
Pop.  (1897)  63,050. 

r  — A  post-village,  township,  and  port  of  entry  of  the  above 
co.,  on  York  river,  9  m.  N.E.  of  Portsmouth. 

York,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw  co. 

York,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  co. 
t  York,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Putnam  co. 

York,  in  Xebraska,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  576  sq.m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  river.  Its  surface  is 
i  •  undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Y’ork. 

,  Pop.  (1897)  21,260. 

,  York,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co., 

,  I  6  m.  N.W.  of  Genesee. 

i  York,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Athens  co. — A  township 
(  of  Belmont  co. — A  township  of  Darke  co.— A  township 
j  |  of  Fulton  co. — A  township  of  Medina  co. — A  township 
;  I  of  Morgan  co. — A  township  of  Sandusky  co. — A  town- 
1  ship  of  Tuscarawas  co. — A  post-township  of  Union  co. 
t  — A  township  of  Van  Wert  co. 

i  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.S.E.  co..  bordering  on  Mary- 
t  land  ;  area,  925  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Susquehanna ;  also,  Co- 
[  dorus,  Conewago,  ami  Yellow  Breeches  creek.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Pop.  (1897)  108,450. 
«  — A  flourishing  city.  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  28  ni.  S.S.E.  of 

,  i  Harrisburg;  has  very  extensive  industries.  York  was 
,  settled  iii|1741  and  incorporated  in  1787.  The  Conti- 
.1  i  nental  Congress  sat  here  from  Sept.  30,  1777,  to  July, 
l  !  1778.  Pop.  (1897)  24,180. 

York,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  750  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Catawba  and  Broad; 


also,  Allison’s,  Buffalo,  King’s,  and  Fishing  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  manganese, 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Y’orkville. 

York,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  central  co. ;  agrea,  808  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Don,  Humber,  and  Rouge.  County-seat,  To¬ 
ronto. 

York,  in  Virginia,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  ot 
the  Mattapouy  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  at  the  S.E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  King  William  co.  It  falls  into  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  nearly  opposite  Cape  Charles,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  40  m.  —  A  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Y’ork  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  area,  70  sq.  m.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Yorktown. 

York,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  east  north-east  of  Madison. — A  township  of  Green 
co. 

Y’ork,  in  British  N.  America,  a  fort  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River;  Lat.  57°  N., 
Lou.  92°  26'  W. 

Y’ork  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  York  co., 
16  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Y’ork  Jlills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Y’ork  Itiver,  in  Maine,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
Y’ork  co.,  7  m.  long. 

Y’ork'sliire,  a  northern  co.  of  England,  and  the  largest 
in  Great  Britain.  Yorkshire  has  an  area  of  5,838  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  ridings — north, 
east,  and  west.  The  North  Riding  is  eighty-three  miles 
in  length  by  thirty-eight  in  width;  has  an  area  of  2,055 
square  miles,  and'  is  generally  bleak  and  hilly.  The 
East  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,119  square  miles,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  extensive  wolds,  chalk  hills,  and  a  great  variety 
of  scenery,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  heart  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  country.  The  YV est  Riding  has 
an  area  of  2,57  6  square  miles,  and  consists  of  level,  marshy 
and  undulating  lands.  The  dairymen  of  Loudon  are  prin¬ 
cipally  supplied  with  cows  from  1’.,  and  the  hams  from 
this  co.  have  attained  great  celebrity.  The  chief  rivers 
of  I’,  are  the  Swale,  Tees,  Derwent,  Hull,  Calder,  Rib- 
ble,  Ouse,  and  Don.  The  manufactures  are  broad  and 
narrow  cloths,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  flannels,  hosiery, 
and  all  kinds  of  worsted  work,  cutlery,  and  plated  goods. 
Cap.  Y’ork. 

Yorkshire,  in  iVeto  Yorle, a post-vill.  and  township  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Yorkshire  Grit,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  stone  used 
for  polishing  marble  and  copper-plates  for  engravers. 

Y’ork  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Adams  co.,  23  in.  S.YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Y’orktowu,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. 

Y  orktown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
52  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Y’ork'town,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  45  in.  N.E.  of  New  Y’ork. 

Y’ork'town.  in  Virginia,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of 
Y’ork  co.,  on  Y’ork  River,  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  On 
Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  established  himself  in  1’., 
with  his  whole  army  of  abt.  8,000  men.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  the  combined  American  and  French 
armies  invested  the  town,  strongly  fortified  by  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  and  on  Oct.  19,  the  British  army,  then  reduced  to  abt. 
7,000,  surrendered  to  Washington  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Y.  was  a  second  time  besieged  by  the  National  troops 
under  Gen.  McClellan,  from  April  5  to  May  3, 1862,  when 
the  Confederates,  abandoning  their  works,  71  heavy- 
guns,  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  retreated  to 
Richmond.  Y.  is  noted  for  these  two  memorable  sieges. 
In  Oct.,  1881,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Y.  was  held  here,  Congress  having  made  an  espe¬ 
cial  appropriation  and  extended  invitations  to  France 
and  to  the  descendants  of  Lafayette,  Rochambeau.  Steu¬ 
ben.  and  other  of  our  distinguished  allies  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

York  ville,  in  Ala.,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Pickens  co.,  186j 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery.  —  In  111.,  a  p.-v.  of  Kendall 
co.,  52  m.  S.YV.  of  Chicago.  —  In  Ind.,  a  p.-v.  of  Dearborn 
co.,  84  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  —  In  S.  C.,a.  p.-v.,  cap.  of  ; 
York  dist.,  86  m.  N.YV.  of  Columbia.  —  In  prov.  of  0n-i 
tario,  a  village  of  Y’ork  co.,  2  m.  N.  of  Toronto.  —  In 
TFis.,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Racine  co. 

Y’osem'ite  Y’al'ley.  A  mountain  cleft  or  valley  in 
Mariposa  co.,  Cal.,  famous  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and 
grandeur,  on  account  of  which  it  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
perpetual  park  or  reservation.  It  is  situated  on  ti.e  YY’. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  nearly  midway 
between  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  State,  and  140 
m.  nearly  due  E.  from  San  Francisco.  The  valley, 
which  is  about  6  m.  long  and  from  %  to  2  m.  wide,  is 
traversed  by  the  Merced  river,  and  embraces  within  its 
confines  some  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  scenery 
of  the  world.  Its  sides  are  composed  of  lofty  granite 
cliffs,  almost  vertical,  and  from  3,000  to  6,000  ft.  high. 
Over  these  lofty  walls  streams  of  water  flow  at  several 
points,  forming  iu  the  season  of  rains  and  melting 
snows  cataracts  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  the  early 
spring,  the  rains  give  rise  to  minor  streams  and  rivulets, 
which  dart  downward  iu  lines  of  glancing  light  to  the 
valley  below,  the  whole  combination  of  cascades  and 
cataracts  giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene. 
Trees  in  great  variety  adorn  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
which  during  the  proper  season  is  caiqieted  with  flowers  i 
of  varied  hue.  To  these  elements  of  beauty  needs  to  be 
added  the  stream  that  wanders  down  the  center  of  the 
valley,  its  waters  icy  cold  from  their  mountain  source, 
and  oi  crystal  clearness.  The  Y’osemite  Y’alley  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  party  of  hunters  in  1851,  during  their 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  predatory  Indians  who  made  it 
their  stronghold.  The  reports  of  its  remarkable  beauty 
quickly  brought  tourists,  and  in  1864,  Congress,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  the  greed  of  speculators,  took  steps 


to  set  it  aside  as  a  permanent  park,  in  common  with 
the  Mariposa  Grove  ol  giant  trees,  in  its  vicinity. 
These  were  granted  to  California  on  the  express  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  be  kept  “for  public  use,  resort, 
and  recreation,”  and  “be  inalienable  for  all  time.”  Iu 
passing  up  the  valley  from  its  outlet,  the  first  of  its 
grand  features  to  be  observed  is  the  lofty  cliff  known  as 
El  Capitan,  3,300  feet  high,  which  rises  so  vertically 
and  stands  out  so  prominently  from  the  bounding 
cliffs  as  to  make  it  the  most  imposing  object  in  the 
valley.  Opposite  this  stupendous  cliff,  as  if  placed 
there  as  a  relief  to  its  grandeur,  descends  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  cascades,  the  celebrated 
Bridal  Y’eil  Fall.  This  springs  from  the  brow  of  a  cliff 
900  feet  high,  and  descends  in  a  broad  sheet  of 
tremulous  spray,  which  dissolves  into  mist  before 
reaching  the  bottom.  On  the  other  side,  near  the 
lower  corner  of  El  Capitan,  the  Y’irgin’s  Tears  Fall 
descends  in  a  beautiful  cascade,  1.000  feet  high,  though 
it  is  only  to  be  seen  iu  the  rainy  season  of  the  early 
spring.  Cathedral  Rock,  2,660  feet  high,  is  the  next 
object  of  interest,  and  beyond  it  are  The  Spires,  two 
graceful  granite  columns  which  stand  out  partly  isolated 
from  the  walls,  like  the  towers  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  succeeding  attractions  are  the  rocks  known  as  the 
Three  Brothers  and  Sentinel  Rock,  and  opposite  the 
latter  the  renowned  Y’osemite  Falls,  the  most  w  onderful 
feature  of  the  valley’s  scenery.  This  descends  in  all 
2,660  feet,  forming  two  cataracts  and  a  series  of  cas¬ 
cades,  the  first  fall  being  a  sheer  descent  of  1,500  feet 
and  the  final  one  400  feet.  The  stream  is  about  25  feet 
wide,  and  the  cataract,  during  the  season  of  rains,  is 
unrivalled  iu  height  and  beauty-.  At  a  short  distance 
above  Y’osemite  Falls  an  affluent  enters  the  Merced, 
coming  down  a  deep  gorge  known  as  Teneya  Canon. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  striking  cliff  effects  of  the 
valley,  the  most  stupendous  of  them  being  a  vast  gran¬ 
ite  crest  known  as  the  Half  Dome,  4,737  feet,  or  nearly 
a  mile,  in  vertical  heieht.  Between  this  and  the  North 
Dome  opposite  lies  an  exquisite  little  pool  known  as 
Mirror  Lake,  which  clearly  reflects  its  gigantic  sur¬ 
roundings.  About  two  miles  farther  up  the  main  valley 
ends,  branching  into  two  canons,  one  traversed  by  the 
main  stream,  the  other  by  an  affluent.  The  Merced 
makes  its  way  down  the  main  canon  in  two  grand  falls, 
and  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  which  count  among 


Fig.  2638. — the  yosemite  valley. 


the  leading  attractions  of  the  locality.  The  first  reached, 
Vernal  Fall,  is  a  grand  plunge  of  the  whole  stream, 
about  100  feet  wide,  down  a  vertical  depth  of  400  feet, 
the  effect  being  one  of  great  grandeur.  For  a  mile 
above  stretches  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades  of  great 
beauty,  the  force  of  flow  of  the  stream  approaching  that 
of  the  rapids  at  Niagara.  These  lead  to  the  second 
cataract,  Nevada  Fall,  which  ranks  with  the  greatest 
of  waterfalls  in  height,  volume  and  impressiveness,  the 
descent  being  about  600  feet.  Near  the  summit  a  rocky 
ledge  throws  a  part  of  the  water  aside,  giving  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  twist  w-hicli  adds  much  to  the  scenic  effect.  Such 
are  the  principal  features  of  this  remarkable  valley-, 
whose  variety  and  profusion  of  picturesque  scenery 
stand  unrivalled  iu  the  world.  There  are  several  points 
from  which  a  general  view  of  it  may-  be  attained,  includ¬ 
ing  Inspiration  Point,  at  the  entrance,  and  Moran’s 
Point,  from  which  the  artist,  Thomas  Moran,  sketched 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  valley-.  Scientists  some¬ 
what  disagree  as  to  the  formative  agencies  of  this  great 
result  of  nature’s  architecture.  Traces  of  glacial  action 
are  visible,  and  there  are  also  indications  of  the  work 
of  earthquakes,  while  probably  other  agencies  aided  in 
the  work.  The  whole  locality  is  full  of  evidence  of 
Titanic  forces,  and  from  the  summit  level  a  magnificent 
view  of  mountain  and  valley  scenery  is  to  be  had. 

Y’oil  (yb),  pron.  [A.  S.  thu,  thou;  pi.  uom.  ge,  accus. 
emc.]  The  nominative  and  objective  plural  of  thou. 
Although  strictly  applicable  only  to  two  or  more 
persons,  it  is  commonly  used  when  a  single  person  is 
addressed,  instead  of  thou  and  thee. 

Y'otiiilial  (yo'al),  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
of  Cork,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Blackwater  river,  which 
forms  its  harbor,  26  m.  from  Cork.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
export  trade  and  has  some  potteries.  Pop.  6,328. 

Yoiigliidgeny  (yo-ho-ga’nee),  a  river  which  rises  in 
Preston  co.,  YY’est  Virginia,  and  flows  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg,  after  a  N.N.YV. 
course  of  150  m. 

Y’oiiug,  a.  [A.  S .  geong ;  Lat.  juvenis.]  Being  in  the 
early  part  of  life ;  not  having  been  long  born ;  not  old; 
being  in  the  first  part  of  growth. — Ignorant,  weak,  or 
rather,  having  little  experience. 

— ».  The  offspring  of  an  animal  or  animals:  offspring. 

Y'oiiiis'»  Brigham,  the  president  and  prophet  of  the 
Mormons,  born  at  YY’hittingham,  Y’ermont,  1801.  In 
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1832  lie  was  made  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-  ] 
day  Saints,  and  began  to  preach  at  the  Mormon  settle- 1 
ment  at  Kirtland,  0.,  and  was  appointed,  in  1835,  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Church.  After  the  Mormons  ! 
had  been  driven  from  Kirtland  to  Missouri,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Illinois,  and  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith  ! 
by  a  mob  (1844),  Y.  was  chosen  president  in  his  place. ’• 
The  year  following  the  charter  of  Nauvoo  was  repealed  1 
by  the  legislature  of  Illinois ;  and  after  a  cannonade  of 
three  days  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  their  capital 
and  temple  and  led  by  President  Y.  to  Utah,  where 
they  arrived,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  across 
the  plains,  July  24,  1847.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
Territorial  government  in  1849,  President  Fillmore  ap¬ 
pointed  Brigham  Y.  governor  of  the  Territory.  Next 
year  the  United  States  judges  were  driven  away,  the 
governor  removed,  and  Colonel  Steptoe  appointed  in  bis 
place;  but  on  visiting  Utah  in  1854,  he  thought  it  an 
unsafe  residence;  and  resigned  ;  the  Mormon  president 
exercising  supreme  authority,  and  saying  :  “  I  am  and 
will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hinder  it,  until 
the  Lord  Almighty  says:  ‘Brigham,  you  need  not  be 
governor  any  longer.’  ”  A  new  governor,  Gumming, was, 
however,  appointed, and  sent  with  a  force  of  2,500  U.  S. 
troops  to  protect  him  and  the  Federal  officers ;  but  1'. 
forbade  them  to  enter  the  Territory,  cut  oft  the  supply- 
traius,  while  the  troops  were  reduced  to  straits  by  being 
overtaken  by  snow  in  the  mountains.  A  compromise 
was  effected,  and  the  troops  remained  until  I860.  In 
1871  he  was  indicted  for  practising  polygamy,  and  placed 
under  arrest  by  the  Federal  courts,  but  his  trial  never 
tools,  place.  Y.  retained  the  presidency  of  the  church 
until  his  death,  Aug.  29, 1877.  See  Mormons  and  Utah. 
Voting',  Edward,  an  English  poet,  born  at  the  village 
of  Uphani,  in  Hampshire,  1684.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School  and  Oxford  University,  obtained  a 
law  fellowship  at  All  Soul’s  College,  and,  in  1719,  gradu¬ 
ated  D.C.L.  He  had  before  that  time  made  himself 
known  by  the  publication  of  several  of  his  poems.  I-, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1727,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  three  years  later  rector  of  Welwiu  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  continued  to  publish  a  succession 
of  poems,  each  with  a  dedication  to  some  influential 
person.  He  was  named,  in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  F.’s  principal  poetical 
work  is  the  Night  Thought s,  which  appeared  between 
1742-46,  and  by  reason  of  the  seriousness  of  its  subject 
— the  immortality  of  the  soul,  arid  the  practical  duties 
which  flow  from  that  fact — and  the  force  and  showi- 
ness  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  obtained  an  immense 
reputation,  and  long  held  its  ground  as  a  household 
book  in  England. 

Voting,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher,  born  at  Mil¬ 
verton,  Somersetshire,  1773.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  London  as  a  student  of  medicine  under  his  uncle,  an 
eminent  physician.  He  next  studied  at  several  of  the 
German  universities,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Gottingen  ;  but  his  uncle  having  left  him 
$50,000,  he  did  not  actively  pursue  his  profession.  He 
subsequently  became  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
the  Koyal  Institution,  physician  of  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
l  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and,  finally,  con- 
,  ductor  of  the  “  Nautical  Almanac.”  He  was  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  principle  of  interferences  in  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and,  among  other  valuable  works,  pro¬ 
duced  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanical  Arts.  Hied  in  1829. 

Voting,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

—A  township  of  Indiana  co. 

Voting,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Brazos  river.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fer- 
.  tile.  Cap.  Graham.  Pop.  (1897)  6,250. 

Voting  America,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Edgar 
co. — A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  7  m.  W.  of  Mon¬ 
mouth;  now  called  Kirkwood. 

Voting  America,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Carver  co.,  about  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 
Yonng'er,  a.  Comp,  of  young. 

Yonng'est,  o.  Superl.  of  young. 

Voting  Hick'ory,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton 
county. 

Young'ling,  n.  [A.  S.  geongling.]  Any  animal  in 
the  first  part  of  life. 


Yonng'ster,  n.  A  young  person  ;  a  youth. 

Yoilllgs'town.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara 
co.,  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Buffalo. 

Youngstown,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Mahoning  co.,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  135  m.  N.E.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  40,500. 

Youngstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  11  m.  E.  of  Greensburg. 

Youngs'  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-borough  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Warren. 

Young  Wo  til 'a  ns  to  wn,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  for¬ 
mer  name  of  Mifflinburg,  in  Clinton  co. 

Yottnlt'er,  n.  A  youngster;  a  youth.  ( Colloq .) 

Yount,  in  California,  a  township  of  Napa  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,790. 

Yon r  (yure),  a.  pron.[ A.  S.  earner,  gen.  pi.  of  tliuf\  Be¬ 
longing  to  you — equally  applicable  to  both  members. 

Yours  ( yorz ).  The  possessive  pi.  of  thou. 

Y'ottrseif',  pron. ;  pi.  Yourselves.  A  word  added  to 
you,  to  express  distinction  emphatically  between  you 
and  other  persons — used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Youth  ( yuth ),  n.  [A.  S.  gcoguth,  ingulh .]  The  state 
of  being  young;  the  period  during  which  oneisyouug; 
the  whole  early  part  of  life  from  infancy  to  manhood; 
the  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  childhood ;  a  young 
man  ;  young  persons  collectively. 

Youtti'ful,  a.  Full  of  youth;  young;  pertaining  to 
the  early  part  of  life ;  suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life ; 
fresh  ;  vigorous,  as  in  youth  ;  proceeding  from  uugov- 
erued  impulse,  as  in  youth. 

Y’outli'fiilly,  adv.  In  a  youthful  manner. 

Y'o u  t  Il  l'll  I  li ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  youthful. 

Youtlt'hood,  ».  The  state  or  the  period  of  youth,  (r.) 

Y'pres  (ee'pr).  [Flem.  Ypem.]  A  fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  in  West  Flanders,  on  the  Yperles,  30  m.  from 
Bruges.  Manuf.  Linen,  lace,  cotton,  thread,  and  silk. 
Pop.  17,390. 

Ypres'-Iaee,  n.  The  finest  and  most  expensive  kind 
of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Y’psilauti  (ip-se-lan'tee),  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing 
city  of  Washtenaw  co.,  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop. 
(1894)  6,111. 

Yreka,  in  California,  a  city,  cap.  of  Siskiyou  co., 
125  m.  N.  of  Red  Bluff.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

Yrieix  (e-re-aV  ),St„  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Haute- 
Yienne,  on  the  Loue,  22  m.  from  Limoges.  Manuf. 
Linens,  druggets,  flannels,  porcelain,  Ac.  Pop.  8,171. 

Y'ssengeaux  (is-sen-go1),  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Haute-Loire,  14  m.  from  Le  Puy.  Manuf.  Lace  and  | 
ribbons.  Pop.  8,360. 

Yslatl  (u(r)-stat' ),  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  46 
m.  from  Christianstadt.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  4,500. 

Yt'tria,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Yttrium. 

Vt'triuni,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  rare  metals.  Its 
oxide  yttria  (Ya  03),  was  discovered  in  1794,  in  a  min¬ 
eral  found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  The  metal  was  first 
obtained  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It  occurs  as  a  blackish 
gray  powder,  with  no  very  distinctive  properties.  It 
has  since  been  found  in  other  minerals,  associated  with 
several  other  rare  metals,  Texas  being  one  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  sources.  Sym.  Y.  Atom.  wt.  89. 

YYtroce'rite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sesquifluoride  of 
cerium,  with  fluoride  of  yttrium  and  fluoride  of  calcium  ■ 
(Fluor-spar),  from  Finby,  in  Sweden. 

Yttrotan'talite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  from  Ytterby, 
in  Sweden,  composed  chiefly  of  Yttria  and  Tantalum. 

Ynba.  in  California,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  N.,  Middle  and  S.  Yuba,  at  the  base  of  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  in  Yuba  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  Feather  j 
river  near  Marysville.— A  N.  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Feather,  Bear,  Yuba,  and  the  N.  Brauch  of  the 
latter.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  level  in 
t..e  W. ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  level  country.  Min.  Gold 
and  quicksilver.  Cap.  Marysville.  Pop.  (1897)  11,450. 

Yll'foa  City,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sutter 
co.,  on  Feather  river,  opposite  Marysville.  Pop.  (1897) 
580. 

Y'ttlia  City,  in  Idaho,  a  village  of  Elmore  co. 

Yucatan',  the  most  easterly  State  of  Mexico;  Lat. 
nearly  between  17°  StY  and  26°  30'  N.,  Lon.  between  87° 
and  91°  W.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  jutting 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  mainland  of  the 


isthmus,  and  has,  on  the  N.W.,  the  waters  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf,  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  S.E.,  the 
prov.  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  S.W.,  and  Vera-Paz,  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  on  the  S.  Here  it  is  connected  with  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  an  isthmus  of  about  120  m.  in  breadth  ;  area, 
from  50,000  to  80,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  fertile  and 
level,  but  deficient  in  regular  supplies  of  water.  Prod. 
Corn,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  and  dye- 
woods.  Abundant  and  interesting  ruins,  found  at  Ux- 
mal,  Chichen,  Ac.,  prove  that  a  higher  civilization  was 
possessed  by  the  race  who  originally  inhabited  F.  Cap. 
Campeachy.  Pop.  (1897)  282,636. 

Yucatan,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Houston 
co.,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Winona. 

Yucatan.  Clian'itcl  of.  that  portion  of  the  sea 
between  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  120  m.  in  width. 

Yue'ea,  n.  (Hot.) 
popularly  known 
under  the  names  of 
Adam’s  Needle, 

Spanish-Bayonet,or 
Silk-grass.  The 
species  sometimes 
assume  an  arbo¬ 
rescent  habit,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crown  of 
1  i  n  e  a  r-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  rigid 
leaves,  and  from 
the  center  of  each 
crown  a  tall  erect 
panicle  of  showy 
whitish  flowers. 

They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  They  are  very 
handsome  garden- 
plants,  most  of 
them  nearly  or 
quite  hardy.  In 
I.  gloriosa  (Fig. 

2639),  the  crown  of 
leaves  becomes  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  stout 
stem,  and  the  pani¬ 
cle  is  three  feet  or 
more  in  length, 
branching  out  on 
every  side. 

Y’li'cii-Y'aiig-',  a 
city  of  China,  in 
H  o  o  -  p  e ,  580  m. 
from  Pekin;  Lat. 

32°  50'  N.,  Lon, 

110°  29'  E. 

Y  tijf .  n.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  One  of  the  four  eras  or 
periods  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  the  duration  of 
the  world.  They  extend  over  millions  of  years. 

Yrtt-lto  (yoo-ho).  The  grand  canal  of  China. 

Yu  Icon,  a  river  of  Alaska,  about  2,000  m.  in  length 
and  navigable  fur  1,500  m.  At  its  mouth,  and  inter¬ 
vening  deltas,  it  is  70  m.  wide. 

Yu'ina,  in  Arizona,  a  S.W.  co-,  bordering  on  California 
and  Mexico.  Hirers.  Colorado,  Gila,  and  Williams’ 
Fork  of  the  Colorado.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  sterile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver.  Cap.  Y'uma. 

Yu' ma.  or  Y’liua,  a  river  of  Hayti,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  a 
broad  estuarv,  after  a  general  eastern  course  of  70  m. 

Ytink.  n.  (Zoi,l.)  A  genus  of  birds,  the  Wryneck  (q.v.).  j 

Yttn-Nait',  a  city  of  China,  cap.  of  province  of  that 
name  ;  Lat.  25°  6'  N.,  Lon.  102°  28'  E. 

Yverdun  (e-v air-du(r)n),  a  neatly  built  town  of  the- 
Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  53  m.  from  Geneva.  Pop.  (1897)  4,000. 

Yvetot  (eev’td),  a  town  of  France,  department  Seine-  I 
Inferieure,  19  m.  from  Rouen.  Min.  Linen,  muslins,  Ac. 
Once  the  cap.  of  a  lordship,  the  chiefs  of  which  were 
called  kings  of  Yvetot— a  distinction  said  to  have  been 
granted  by  Clotaire  I.  in  534;  but  this  is  not  considered 
authentic.  The  title  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
the  14th  century. 


A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese, 


Fig.  2639. — yucca  gloriosa. 
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YALE 


Yak  ima,  in  Washington,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  5,760  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Yakima  river.  Surface,  partly  mountainous, 
partly  undulating ;  large  forests.  Products.  Wheat,  oats, 
hops,  tobacco,  fruits,  wool,  hay ;  live  stock.  Cap.  North 
Yakima.  Pop.  (1897  )  7,950. 

Yale,  Elihu,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  5,  1618.  His  father  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  New  Haven  (1638),  but  returned  to  Eugland 
in  1651 ;  his  family  following  soon  after,  Y.,  at  the  age  of 
22,  went  to  India  as  a  trader,  and  in  1687  he  became 
governor  of  the  East  India  Company’s  settlement  at 
Madras,  holding  that  post  until  1692'  He  returned  to 
England,  a  wealthy  man,  in  1699.  He  never  returned 

\  to  America,  but  frequently  proved  his  remembrance  of 
his  native  town  [by  gifts  of  money  and  books  to  the 
“Collegiate  Schools,”  at  Jaybrook,  Conn.;  in  1745,  the 
name  of  Yale  College  was  given  to  the  institution,  in 
his  honor.  Died  July  8,  1721. 

Yale,  Lintts  B.,  inventor  of  the  “Yale  lock,”  was  born 
in  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  in  1821.  In  1850  he  devised  a  key 
for  bankers’  safes,  involving  a  principle  which  soon 
marked  him  as  an  inventive  genius.  Died  Dec.  24, 
1868. 

Yale  University.  ( Educ .)  This  institution,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Yale  College,  was  authorized,  in  Jan., 
1887,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  call 
itself  a  university.  It  is  the  third  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  in  point  of  age,  its  two 
predecessors  being  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary. 
The  governor  and  lieutenaut-governor  of  the  State  are 
members  of  the  corporation,  with  whom  were  formerly 
associated  six  State  senators,  ex  ojficiis.  In  1871,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Assembly,  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation, 
substituted  for  the  senators  six  graduates  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  who  were  chosen,  as  their  successors  (one  vacancy 
occurring  annually)  are  also  chosen,  by  the  votes  of  a 
plurality  of  graduates  of  the  first  degree  of  five  years’ 
standing.  Grouped  under  the  name  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  are  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts 
(the  academic  department,  or  original  Yale  College, 
around  which  all  the  others  have  been  developed),  the 
department  of  theology,  of  law,  and  of  medicine,  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  (see  Technical  Schools), 
the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  musical  department, 
and  the  post-graduate  courses.  Degrees  in  arts  were 
first  given  in  1702,  in  medicine  in  1814,  in  law  in  1843, 
in  philosophy  in  1852,  in  theology  in  1867,  in  fine  arts 
in  1891,  and  in  music  in  1894.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  academical  department  (Yale  College)  extends 
through  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  permanent  funds  of  this  department 
exclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
evoted  to  academical  uses)  are  about  81,500,000.  There 
are  nine  dormitories,  built  from  1752  to  1894,  and 
accommodating  about  700  persons.  A  fine  gymnasium, 
for  the  ti6e  of  all  the  students  of  the  university,  was 
erected  in  1893.  There  is  also  a  well-laid-out  athletic 
field,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  university 
buildings.  The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1864,  by  Augustus  R.  Street,  of  New'  Haven,  who 
erected  a  building  on  the  college  square  for  its  use  and 
otherwise  endowed  it.  Instruction  is  provided  in 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  copper¬ 
plate  etching.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  students  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  an  advanced  course.  The  theological  department 
was  founded  in  1822,  in  connection  writh  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  denomination,  and  provides  a  three  years’  course 
of  study.  There  is  also  a  graduate  course  of  one  year. 
There  is  no  charge  for  instruction  or  for  room-rent  in 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  school.  It  is  open  on 
equal  terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  law  department,  begun  in  a  private  school 
in  1800,  was  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  college  until 
1824.  For  many  years  the  school  found  quarters  in  the 
county  court-house.  It  now  occupies  a  building 
erected  for  it  in  1895.  The  medical  department  was 
organized  in  1813.  It  has  a  building  of  its  own.  The 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  devoted  chiefly 
to  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  was  established 
by  a  gift  of  S150,0(>0  from  George  Peabody,  of  London, 
in  1866.  One  wing  of  the  proposed  museum  has  been 
erected.  The  university  possesses  an  excellent  obser¬ 
vatory.  The  University  Library,  open  to  students  in 
all  the  departments,  contains  about  175,000  volumes, 
besides  many  thousands  of  unbound  pamphlets.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  libraries  of  the 
university  is  about  240,000.  In  1896  it  had  234  instruc¬ 


tors  and  2,415  students.  Its  productive  funds  in  that 
year  were  $3,821,875,  and  its  revenues,  exclusive  of 
benefactions,  $729,681. 

Yamag'a'ta,  Aritomo,  Marquis,  a  Japanese  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Choshu,  in 
1838  ;  entered  the  military  service,  and  took  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1868;  was  steadily  promoted 
in  military  and  official  life,  as  the  reward  of  distin¬ 
guished  services.  In  the  war  with  China  (1894)  he 
commanded  the  First  Army  Corps,  and  by  his  skill 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Chinese  from  Corea  within 
a  few  weeks.  For  this  service  he  was  created  a  mar¬ 
quis  in  1895.  He  advocates  the  introduction  of  Euro¬ 
pean  methods  as  far  as  possible.  In  1896  he  attended 
the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Russian  Court,  proceeding  thence  by  way 
of  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Ya'pok,  n.  ( Zodl .)  A  curious  opossum  ( Chironectes 
variegatus)  of  Central  America  and  Brazil,  often  called 
w  ater-opossum,  in  reference  to  its  aquatic  habits.  Un¬ 
like  any  other  opossums,  it  has  webbed  feet,  and  it  is  so  J 
otter-like  in  its  habits  that  it  was  long  classed  with  J 
carnivores.  Its  food  consists  of  fishes,  crustaceans  and 
water-insects,  and  it  lives  in  holes  in  the  river  banks,  j 
It  is  of  small  size  and  gray,  with  4  or  5  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  brown  bands  across  its  head  and  back. 

Yates.  Edmund  Hodgson,  journalist  and  novelist,  was 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  July,  1831.  He  early  began 
his  career  in  journalism,  becoming  editor  of  Temple  Bar 
and  Tinsley's  Magazine;  theatrical  critic  of  the  Daily 
Neies,  and  a  constant  contributor  to  All  the  Year  Bound. 
He  was  also  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  until  1874,  when  he  devoted  his  energies  to  I 
founding  The  World,  a  London  “journal  for  men  and 
women.”  This  journal  was  eminently  successful,  and  [ 
Y.  continued  to  be  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  during  , 
his  life.  In  1884  he  was  indicted  for  libel  on  complaint  j 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  sentenced  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment.  His  novels  are  numerous,  and  many 
have  been  very  popular.  Died  May  20,  1894. 

Yates,  Richard,  “  war  governor  ”  of  Illinois,  was  born 
at  Warsaw',  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1818;  graduated  at  Illinois 
College,  at  Jacksonville  (1838)  ;  practiced  law  in  Spring- 
field;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  (1842);  elected 
to  Congress  (1850) ;  governor  (1860  and  1862).  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  active  in  raising 
regiments  of  Union  volunteers.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  one  term  (1865-71)  ;  was  U.  S.  railroad 
commissioner  at  the  time  ot  his  death,  Nov.  27,  1873. 

Yates  Ceil' ter,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Woodson 
co.,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Neosho  Falls.  Pop.  (1895)  1,599. 

Yelept',  or  Yeleped',  p.p.  of  c/epe,  with  prefix  y. 
(Obs.  or  Humor.)  Called;  named. 

Yel'low  Med'icine,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area, 
612  sq.  m. ;  bounded  N.E.  by  Minnesota  river,  and  in¬ 
tersected  by  Lac-qui-parle  river.  Surface,  undulating,  J 
chiefly  prairie;  not  much  timber;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Granite  Falls.  Pop.  (1895)  12,581. 

Yel'Iowstone,  in  Montana,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  3,105  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Yellowstone  and  Musselshell  rivers,  j 
Surface,  tablelands  aud  valleys;  soil,  fertile  in  valleys 
with  irrigation ;  valuable  cattle  ranges  on  the  high 
lands ;  extensive  beds  of  good  coal.  Products.  Barley, 
wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  Industries.  Cattle 
and  sheep  raising,  and  mining.  Cap.  Billings.  Pop. 
(1897)  3,260. 

Yellowstone  Xa'tional  Park.  Under  this 
name  a  large  tract  of  country  in  northwestern  Wyo¬ 
ming,  embracing  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
was  set  apart  by  Congress,  in  1872,  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasure-ground  for  the  benefit  aud  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  The  Act  forbids  any  one  to  settle  upon  or  en¬ 
close  any  part  of  the  3,575  acres  of  area  thus  set  apart, 
and  only  such  buildings  can  be  erected  upon  it  as  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  who  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  park,  may  deem  conducive  to  the  accommodation 
and  comfort  of  visitors.  This  region  had  been  vaguely 
knowm  to  the  hunters  and  gold-seekers  of  Montana  for 
several  years  previous  to  that  time,  but  the  geological 
and  geographical  survey  made  of  it  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay¬ 
den,  the  U.  S.  geologist,  in  1870,  resulted  in  the  first 
information  to  the  public  generally,  and  disclosed  one 
of  the  foremost  “wonderlands”  of  the  globe — a  region 
where  mountain  scenery  culminates,  and  where  the 
most  powerful  and  splendid  geysers  and  hot-springs  of 
the  world  are  gathered  by  thousands  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  remnants  of  the  volcanic  period  of  formation 
here,  which  has  left  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area  cov¬ 
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ered  with  lavas  or  scoria?  of  some  form.  The  term 
Yellowstone  Basin  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire 
valley ;  but  the  basin  proper  comprises  only  that  portion 
enclosed  within  the  remarkable  ranges  of  mountains 
which  give  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone, 
south  of  Mount  Washburne  and  the  Grand  Canon. 
This  basin  is  about  40  milesin  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  on  an  average  30  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west.  It 
might  he  called  the  vast  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
made  up  of  thousands  of  smaller  rents  and  fissures,  out 
of  which  the  fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  fragments  of 
rocks,  and  volcanic  dust  have  been  erupted  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantities.  Hundreds  of  the  nuclei  or  cones  of 
these  volcanic  rents  are  now  remaining,  some  of  them 
rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Indeed,  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  this  region  are 
only  the  closing  stages  of  that  wonderful  period  of  vol¬ 
canic  action  which  began  in  Tertiary  times.  Yellow¬ 
stone  Lake  is  gradually,  but  very  slowly,  diminishing, 
Dr.  Hayden  finding  old  shore-lines  on  the  mountains 
500  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  surface. 

Warm  springs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Yellowstone,  but  the  temperature  is  seldom  higher 
than  60°  to  80°.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  Gardiner’s 
river,  a  small  branch  flowing  into  the  Yellowstone  on 
the  left  side,  opposite  the  third  canon,  that  the  true  hot 
springs  commence  in  their  full  force.  About  3  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Yellowstone,  the  valley 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  thick  calcareous  crust,  the  de¬ 
posits  of  hot  springs  which  are  now  extinct,  but  flowing 
swiftly  from  beneath  this  crust  is  a  stream  of  hot  water 
6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  with  a  temperature  of  132°. 
A  little  distance  farther  up  is  a  high  hill,  on  the  slope 
of  which  has  been  formed  a  system  of  terraces,  each 
from  200  feet  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit  of  lime.  On  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river  bottom,  there  is  to 
be  met  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
hot-spring  deposits  that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  land  of 
wonders.  In  the  distance  it  looks  like  a  vast  glacier 
of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  account  it  has  been  named 
the  White  Mountain.  Indeed,  the  different  terraces 
can  be  compared,  for  their  wonderful  beauty,  only  to  a 
frozen  cascade.  The  remains  of  once-active  springs  are 
plainly  visible;  old  chimneys,  irregular  openings,  like 
entrances  to  caverns,  which  extend  beneath  the  crust, 
are  numerous.  This  crust  is  probably  from  20  feet  to 
50  feet  in  thickness,  and  underneath  it  is  supposed  that 
the  surplus  water  from  the  active  springs  above  flows 
down  to  the  river.  A  little  farther  up  is  a  series  of 
basin-like  pools,  front  4  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
on  a  terrace  about  200  feet  farther  still  are  numbers  of 
active  springs,  with  basins  20  feet  to  50  feet  in  diameter, 
some  of  them  with  several  centers  of  violent  ebullition 
in  the  same  basin.  The  temperature  at  the  outflow 
varies  from  150°  to  162°.  Upon  the  terrace,  down  about 
midway  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  covered  with  this 
deposit,  the  principal  active  springs  are  now  located, 
and  here  is  presented  to  the  eye  another  picture  which 
transcends  any  description  in  words.  The  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  and  down  in  the  clear  depths  can  be 
seen  distinctly  the  minute  ornament  upon  the  inner 
sides  of  the  basin ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
coloring  and  the  variety  of  forms  baffle  any  attempt 
to  portray  them,  either  with  pen  or  pencil :  various 
shades  of  red,  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  to  light 
purple ;  yellow  from  deep-bright  gulphur,  through  all 
the  shades,  to  light  cream-color;  and  green  of  various 
shades.  These  springs  also  are  full  of  a  kind  of  vege¬ 
tation,  which,  under  the  microscope,  proves  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  diatoms.  There  are  also  in  the  quiet  springs, 
and  in  the  little  springs  that  flow  from  the  boiling 
springs,  great  quantities  of  a  fibrous,  silky  substance, 
apparently  vegetable,  which  vibrates  at  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  water,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  quality  of  cashmere  wool.  Carbonate  of  lime 
predominates  in  the  deposits,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  called  calcareous  springs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  springs  in  the  Yellowstone 
valley :  one  in  which  lime  predominates,  and  in  the 
other  silica.  With  the  exception  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tain  spring  in  Gardiner’s  river,  and  one  or  two  of  not 
much  importance,  the  other  springs  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  Firehole  basins  are  siliceous.  They  may  be 
divided  again  into  intermittent,  boiling  aud  spout¬ 
ing,  and  quiet  springs.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
always  above  boiling  point  during  the  period  of  action, 
but  during  the  interval  the  temperature  lowers  to  150°. 
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Those  of  the  second  are  always  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  some  of  them  throw  the  water  up  2  to  6  feet  by 
regular  pulsations.  The  springs  of  the  third  class  may 
once  have  been  geysers,  but  are  now  quiet,  and  have  a 
wide  range  of  temperature,  from  188°  to  80°.  Where 
the  temperature  is  reduced  below  150°  great  quantities 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  deposited  by  the  water, 
lining  the  inside  of  the  funnel,  and  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  where  the  water  flows.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
these  spriugs  have  been  in  constant  operation  during 
our  present  period,  and  Dr.  Hayden  estimated  that, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  at  least  6  feet  of  this 
deposit  have  been  precipitated  within  the  space  of  one 
century. 

Two  remarkable  groups  of  sulphur  and  mud  spriugs 
deserve  particular  mention.  The  largest  group  is  found 
ou  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  Crater  Hills,  8 
miles  below  the  lake.  This  district  covers  an  area  of 
about  a  mile  square,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  “  Seven 
Hills,”  from  the  fact  that  there  are  here  several  mounds 
of  siliceous  deposits  from  extinct  springs,  varying  in 
height  from  50  feet  to  150  feet.  The  old  craters  of  dead 
and  dying  spriugs,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  the 
siliceous  deposits,  show  that  the  present  active  springs 
represent  only  the  last  stages  of  what  must  have  been 
at  some  period  in  the  past  a  magnificent  group.  There 
are  still  numerous  steam-jets,  one  of  which,  on  the  east 
side,  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  a  locomotive,  which 
can  be  heard  for  a  long  distauoe.  The  surface  is  fairly 
riddled  with  little  steam-vents,  and  the  crust  sends 
forth  a  hollow  sound  beneath  the  tread;  and  on 
removing  this  shelly  covering  at  any  point  hot  vapors 
come  forth,  while  its  under  surface  is  incrusted  with 
the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur.  The  springs  at 
this  point  are  either  boiling,  mud,  or  quiet  springs. 
The  principal  boiling  spring,  which  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  ebullition,  sends  up  a  column  of  water  2  feet 
to  4  feet;  has  a  basin  about  15  feet  in  diameter;  anil 
gives  forth  such  a  column  of  steam  that  it  cannot  be 
approached  except  ou  the  windward  side.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  objects  here  are  the  mud 
springs,  which  are  of  every  size,  from  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  20  feet.  One  of  the  largest  is  filled  with  fine 
light  brown  mud,  which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agita¬ 
tion,  the  surface  covered  all  over  with  puffs  like  hasty- 
pudding.  Others  send  forth  a  thud-like  noise  every 
second,  with  an  impulse  at  long  intervals  that  throws 
the  mud  up  several  feet.  The  water  in  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  the  mud,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  alum.  In  an  adjoining  valley  are  little  mud  or 
turbid  water-vents,  which  keep  up  a  simmering  noise, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  earth  beneath  the  crust. 
Two  miles  above  on  the  same  side  of  the  Yellowstone 
is  the  other  group  of  springs  similar  to  those  just 
noticed.  Besides  those  there  are  the  geysers,  to  be 
alluded  to  presently.  One  of  these  is  a  true  intermit¬ 
tent  spring,  and  throws  up  a  column  of  water  10  feet 
in  diameter  from  15  to  30  feet  high.  The  crater  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  boiling  water ;  suddenly  immense 
columns  of  steam  shoot  up  with  a  rumbling  noise,  the 
water  overflowing  the  basin,  another  column  of  water 
is  thrown  up  for  the  space  of  10  to  15  minutes,  when  it 
quiets  down,  and  the  basin  is  nearly  empty.  This 
operation  seems  to  be  performed  about  8  times  in  26 
hours.  Upon  the  side  of  the  hill  bordering  the  river 
is  one  of  the  most  terrific  mud-caldrons. 

Leaving  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  and  crossing  in  a 
westerly  direction  the  rough  aud  heavily  timbered 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  drainage  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Madison,  we  come  into  the  great 
Geyser  Basin  of  the  Firehole  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Madison  Fork.  In  the  distant  view,  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  country  may  be  compared  to  a  vast 
limekiln  in  full  operation.  The  mountains  that  enclose 
the  valley  on  either  side  are  composed  of  basalt  and 
obsidian.  As  we  proceed  down  the  valley,  toward 
the  junction  of  the  East  Fork  with  the  Madison,  the 
Springs  grow  more  abundant,  and  we  soon  come  to  the 
great  basin  of  the  Firehole,  in  which  most  powerful 
geysers  are  found.  The  entire  valley,  3  miles  in  width, 
is  covered  with  siliceous  crust  as  white  as  snow.  The 
elevated  mounds  and  numerous  columns  of  steam 
reveal  where  the  most  important  groups  of  springs 
and  vents  are  located.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  springs  in  this  lower  basin  has  built  up  for 
itself  a  cistern  150  feet  in  diameter.  Near  the  center  is 
the  rim  of  the  spring,  about  25  feet  in  diameter;  the 
water  is  in  constant  agitation,  occasionally  spouting  up 
like  an  artificial  fountain.  The  siliceous  accumula¬ 
tion  made  by  this  spring  descends  for  several  hundred 
feet  in  innumerable  semicircular  steps  varying  from 
of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  height,  and  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  all  its  details.  When  in  active  operation, 
a  column  of  water  is  thrown  30  feet  to  60  feet  high,  the 
water  spreading  over  a  radius  of  50  feet,  and  filling  the 
numerous  reservoirs  that  surround  the  immense 
rim  of  the  basin.  There  are  other  funnel-shaped 
basins  with  elegantly  scalloped  rims,  covered  all  over 
the  inner  side  to  the  depth  of  10  feet  to  20  feet  with  bead¬ 
like  tubercles  of  silica.  Sometimes  these  siliceous 
beads  are  arranged  in  large  numbers  like  fungi  or 
corals,  or  like  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  The  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  is  located  very  near  the  source  of  the 
Firehole  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Lower  Geyser  I 
Basin  there  is  an  interval  of  about  5  miles,  in  which 
the  hills  come  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  and  the 
springs  occur  only  in  small  groups. 

Near  the  center  of  the  upper  basin,  which  is  about 
two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  there  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  geysers  of  the  basin.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  warning  is  indicated  by  a  tremendous  rumbling, 


which  shakes  the  ground  all  round  with  a  sound  like! 
distant  thunder;  then  an  immense  mass  of  steam 
bursts  out  of  the  crater  as  from  an  escape-pipe,  followed 
by  a  column  of  water  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  by 
steady  impulses  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  Dr.  Hayden 
compared  the  noise  and  excitement  it  produced  to  that 
of  a  battle-charge.  The  fountain  continues  to  play  for  j 
the  space  of  15  minutes,  when  the  water  gradually 
subsides  aud  settles  down  in  the  crater  about  2  feet,  aud 
the  temperature  slowly  diminishes  to  150°.  There  are 
here  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  violent  agitation,  while  the  other  plays  only  at 
intervals  of  32  hours;  and  although,  so  far  as  the  eye 
can  detect,  there  is  a  partition  of  not  more  thau  2  feet 
in  thickness  between  them,  neither  of  them  seems  to 
be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  other.  The  decora¬ 
tions  about  these  spriugs  are  beautiful  beyond  concep¬ 
tion  ;  the  most  delicate  embroidery  could  not  rival  them 
in  their  wonderful  variety  and  complexity. 

This  noble  pleasure-ground  became  at  once  an  object 
of  national  interest,  but  for  some  years  was  almost  in¬ 
accessible  except  by  special  expedition  under  military 
guard  (against  the  Sioux  Indians)  from  Bozeman, 
Montana.  The  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailway  through  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  in  1882, 
was  followed  by  the  building  of  a  branch  line  about  50 
miles  in  length  from  Livingston  to  Cinnabar  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  park,  whence  a  line  of  stages 
was  soon  organized'  to  carry  tourists  to  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  which  is  the  headquarters  for  park 
visitors.  Here  improvements  have  been  made  under  per¬ 
mission  from  and  control  of  the  government,  until  ele¬ 
gant  hotel  accommodations  are  now  provided.  A  circuit 
of  good  roads  has  also  been  made,  and  a  line  of  stages 
now  run  daily  during  the  warm  season  around  the  line 
of  objects  of  principal  interest,  at  several  of  which  [ 
small  but  comfortable  hotels  have  been  established.  | 
Saddle-horses  may  be  hired,  and  camping-parties  may 
make  excursions  and  live  under  tents  in  remote  parts 
of  the  park,  under  certain  regulations  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  destruction  or  mutilation  of  timber  or  the 
natural  curiosities,  or  the  starting  of  fires  or  killing  of 
game. 

One  of  the  foremost  purposes  of  the  park  has  been  to 
form  a  preserve  and  natural  breeding-place  for  wild 
game.  The  only  remaining  free  herd  of  bison  is 
harbored  there,  and  numbers  at  present  about  200.  Elk, 
deer,  antelope,  aud  small  animals  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
creasing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Grand 
Canon,  Yellowstone  Falls,  aud  Geyser  Basins  are  all  J 
within  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  that  three 
times  that  area  remains  which  the  ordinary  tourist 
never  sees.  The  control  of  the  park  is  vested  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  About  500  persons  dwell 
there  permanently,  however,  engaged  about  the  hotels, 
stage-lines,  &c.,  or  in  service  of  the  government.  These 
are  citizens  of  Uinta  county,  Wyoming,  and  are  under 
State  laws  made  to  supplement  and  still  further  enforce  j 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  government.  I11  addition 
to  the  civil  executive  thus  provided,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  furnishes  a  garrison  of  cavalry  troops  whose  duty 
it  is  to  patrol  the  park,  protect  the  game  from  poachers 
(especially  in  winter),  prevent  prospecting  the  moun¬ 
tains  lor  gold  or  silver,  the  thieving  of  timber,  the 
incursions  of  wandering  Indians,  and  other  lawless  acts. 
This  service  is  excellently  performed,  and  since  it  was 
begun  many  dangors  that  threatened  this  national 
pleasure-ground  have  ceased  to  menace  its  integrity 
and  beauty. 

Yg'drasil,  n.  In  the  Scandian  mythology,  the  great , 
world-tree,  the  tree  of  existence.  It  is  an  ash,  whose 
three  roots  extend  into  the  three  principal  worlds,  and  I 
its  branches  spread  over  the  universe. 

yiang'-ylll  II  g  (e-lang' -elang) ,  n.  ( Perfum .)  The 
essential  oil  derived  from  the  flowers  of  the  ylang- 
ylang  tree,  Cananga  odorata ,  order  Anonacese.  They 
are  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  aud  exported  for 
perfumers’  uses. 

Yoa'cillll,  or  Yoak'um,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area, 
840  sq.  m.  Unorganized. 

Yo'llel,  or  Yo'dle,  n.  A  song  or  tune  peculiar  to 
the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  in  which  they  use 
meaningless  syllables  and  make  sudden  changes  in  the 
tune,  from  the  natural  voice  to  the  falsetto,  and  back. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  author,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1823.  She  wrote  many  works  of  fiction,  one 
of  the  most  popular  being  The  Heir  of  Redch/jJ'e.  Some 
of  her  stories  are  historical  romances;  others  were 
written  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  High-Church 
doctrine.  Still  others  are  juvenile  iu  character. 

Yo'ra,  n.  A  water-course  for  conducting  water  from 
a  river  to  a  mill,  or  for  irrigation,  &c. 

Yore'tlale  Rocks  (or  Beds).  ( Geol .)  A  series  of 
beds  in  Yorkshire,  England,  of  Mountain  Limestone 
age.  Phillips  divided  them  into  (1)  Upper  Limestone 
belt,  the  limestone  alternating  with  sandstone,  shales, 
and  coal  seams;  thickness,  80  to  300  feet;  aud  (2)  Flag¬ 
stone  series,  alternations  of  flagstones,  grits,  shales,  coal- 
seams,  and  a  few  beds  of  limestone ;  thickness,  250  to 
400  feet.  They  contain  lead  mines. 

York,  George  Frederick,  Diikf.  of,  second  son  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  born  June  3, 1865  ; 
entered  the  British  navy  as  a  cadet  (1877) ;  went  on  a 
three-years’  cruise  around  the  world  (1879),  on  board 
the  Bacchante,  and  in  1891  was  made  commander.  By 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  be¬ 
came  heir  to  the  British  throne,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  the  Duke  of  Y'ork.  On  July  6,  1893,  he 
married  the  Princess  Mary  Victoria  of  Teck. 

York,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  York  co.,  50  m.  W.  of 
Lincoln  ;  has  large  shipments  of  grain  and  cattle.  Here 


is  the  United  Brethren  College  of  Nebraska.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,160. 

York'er,  n.  Iu  cricket,  a  ball  bowled  so  as  to  pitch 
very  close  to  the  bat. 

You'mans,  Edward  Livingstone,  scientist,  was  born 
in  Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1821  ;  studied  medicine 
aud  chemistry,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  editing 
of  instruction  books  in  various  departments  of  science. 
In  1872  he  established  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  a 
journal  that  came  to  be  regarded  as  headquarters  for 
the  latest  scientific  information,  and  which  Y.  continued 
to  manage  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  also  published  several 
volumes.  Died  Jan.  18, 1887. 

Young',  Charles  Augustus,  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  12,  1834;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
(1853),  and  became  professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  in  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
from  1857  to  1866.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  As¬ 
tronomy  at  Princeton  in  1877.  His  princijail  work  is 
The  Sun,  and  he  has  also  published  a  very  popular 
Manual  of  Astronomy  (188S). 

Young,  John  Russell,  journalist,  was  born  in  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa..  Nov.  20,  1841:  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  aud  the  New  Orleans  high 
school.  He  began  his  journalistic  work  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  and  in  1861  was  sent  as  correspondent  to 
Virginia.  In  1864  he  accompanied  the  Red  River  Ex¬ 
pedition  ;  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  was  given 
editorial  charge  of  the  Press.  In  1871  he  went  to 
Europe  as  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald. 
For  the  Herald,  also,  he  went  with  General  Grant 
around  the  world,  and  ou  his  return  was  ou  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Herald,  and  afterward  published  Around 
the  World  with  General  Grant.  On  March  15,  1882,  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  China,  and  filled  that  mission 
until  the  change  of  administration,  in  1885.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Young  Men's  Chris'tian  Association.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  there  have  been  societies  formed 
among  young  men  for  mutual  help  in  living  up  to  their 
ideals  of  Christian  life,  and  for  influencing  those  who 
had  formed  no  such  ideals.  The  Y'oung  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  as  it  exists  to-day,  was  not  formed, 
however,  until  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  London,  influenced  twelve  young  men  to 
meet  on  June  6,  1844,  and  found  a  society  “  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  condition  of  young  men  engaged  in 
the  drapery  and  other  trades.”  In  1845  a  course  of 
lectures  which  lasted  for  twenty  years  was  inaugurated 
by  this  society,  and  its  field  and  its  methods  broadened 
until  branches  and  similar  associations  had  been  formed 
in  all  Christian  countries.  Every  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  now  aims  to  own  gymnasiums,  libra¬ 
ries,  amusement  rooms,  reading-rooms  and  class-rooms, 
besides  its  rooms  for  devotional  meetings,  and  many  of 
them  have  employment  registers,  restaurants,  baths,  or 
anything  that  the  special  conditions  of  a  community 
may  suggest  as  helpful  to  young  men.  The  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  now  allied,  having  formed  a 
General  International  Committee,  with  offices  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  United  States;  there  is  also  an 
International  Committee,  with  offices  in  New  Y'ork  city; 
it  acts  as  the  general  executive  of  the  associations  in 
North  America. 

In  1897  there  were  about  5,800  associations  in  the 
world,  divided  approximately  as  follows  :  In  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  1,500;  in  Europe,  4,000 ;  in  Asia,  225;  other 
countries,  75.  The  total  membership  iu  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  exceeds  270,000. 

Young;  Wom'en's  Christian  Association. 

This  society,  with  kindred  aims  to  that  of  the  Y'ottng 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  was  founded  in  1857.  An 
International  Association  was  formed  in  1886,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  office  in  Chicago,  ami  a  World’s  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  with  office  in  London,  was 
founded  in  1893.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  special  attention  to  receiving  work  for 
women  and  finding  a  market  for  the  products  of  home 
workers.  It  also  fries  to  provide  institutes,  “homes,” 
restaurants,  aud  club-rooms,  especially  for  working 
women.  There  were,  in  1897,  1,340  associations  in 
Great  Britain,  20  in  Europe,  20  in  India,  25  in  Austra¬ 
lia.  345  in  America,  and  175  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
including  China  and  Japan.  Membership  of  American 
Association,  35,000. 

Ysle'ta,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  El  Paso  co.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,810. 

Yuc'ca  Fi'hcr.  (Com.)  A  coarse,  harsh,  fibrous 
material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  cord¬ 
age,  mats,  <Stc.,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants  of  the  Yucca  genus. —  Yucca  starch,  a  gelatinous 
substance  obtained  from  the  stems  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa, 
and  manufactured  in  New  Granada.  See  Yucca. 

Yll'kon.  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Canadian  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  500. 

Yn'kon  I»is'trlot  anil  Riv'er.  (Geog.)  The 
term  Yukon  belongs  (1)  to  a  great  river  of  North¬ 
western  North  America;  and  (2)  to  an  unorganized 
political  district  of  Canada  embracing  its  upper  part, 
and  noted  for  its  gold  fields,  especially  those  made 
famous  in  1897  by  discoveries  in  the  Klondike  Valley. 

Y'ukon  River.  —  This,  the  largest  river  of  North 
America,  drains  the  northernmost  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  eastern  and  northern  slopes  of 
the  Coast  Ranges,  and  flows  northwest  and  west  through 
southern-central  Alaska  to  Bering  Sea.  From  its  ulti¬ 
mate  sources  to  its  mouth,  the  distance  is  about  21,000 
miles,  following  all  the  windings  of  the  river ;  but  the 
name  is  now  properly  restricted  to  the  main  stream 
formed  by,  and  extending  below,  the  confluence  of  the 
Lewis  and  Pelly — a  distance  of  1,650  miles,  as  a  boat 
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travels.  Geographers  are  yet  undecided  what  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  source  of  this  great  watercourse, 
as  several  of  its  headwaters  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored ;  but  the  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  found  in  a 
small  lake  on  the  Coast  Range  near  the  northern  frontier 
of  British  Columbia  and  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Taku  river.  The  outlet  of  this 
stream  flows  northwest  some  65  miles  to  the  head  of 
the  long  and  narrow  A’Tlin  Lake,  which  extends  north 
about  45  miles  and  ends  within  half  a  day’s  journey'  by 
Indian  carrying-trail  of  the  head  of  Lake  Marsh.  From 
near  the  head  of  A'Tlin  Lake  a  slow  stream  flows  west 
some  7  miles  to  the  head  of  the  Tako  Arm  of  Lake 
Tagish  (see  below),  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Lewis. 
Another  affluent  of  the  Tako  Arm  comes  from  Summit 
Lake,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  White  Pass  (q.  v.).  Another 
affluent  of  Tagish  Lake  rises  in  Crater  Lake,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Chilkoot 
Pass  (which  leads  across 
to  Taiya  Inlet,  the  head 
of  Lynn  Canal,  Alaska 
coast), and  soon  expands 
into  Lake  Linderman, 
then  descends  by  a  short 
cataract  into  Lake  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  narrow  body  of 
water  between  high 
hills,  stretching  north¬ 
ward  for  25  miles,  when 
it  bends  to  the  right 
through  Lake  N  a  re  s 
into  the  Windy  Arm  of 
Lake  Tagish.  Lake 
Tagish  itself  is  a  Y- 
shaped,  elongated  body 
of  water,  measuring 
about  30  miles,  north 
and  south  from  the 
head  of  Tako  Arm  to 
the  outlet,  and  bordered 
by  high  limestone  and 
sparsely  wooded  hills. 

Windy  Arm  is  its  east¬ 
ern  branch,  and  lies  in 
the  direct  path  of  the 
prevailing  indraught  of 
air  from  the  sea.  The 
outlet  is  through  a  slack 
stream,  6  miles  long, 
into  Lake  Marsh  (or 
Mud  Lake),  which  fills 
the  northward-stretch¬ 
ing  valley  with  a  shal¬ 
low  sea  for  20  miles, 
curving  eastwardly  at 
its  mouth,  where  the 
McClintock  river  enters 
from  the  east.  Here 
the  Lewis  river  may  be 
said  to  begin,  though 
miners  have  called  the 
next  section  Fifty-mile 
river.  It  has  a  moderate 
current,  suitable  for 
beating,  and  abounds  in 
salmon,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  ascend  into 
Lake  Marsh.  Twenty- 
three  miles  down  its 
valley'  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  by  a  small  vol¬ 
canic  intrusion,  through 
which  the  river  has 
forced  its  way  2%  miles 
iu  a  gorge  (Miles 
Canon),  succeeded  by- 
rapids  (White  Horse 
Rapids),  where  boats 
and  cargoes  must  be 
carried  around  ;  a  ]X>rt- 
age-railway  is  likely  to 
be  constructed  in  1898 
to  avoid  this,  the  only 
serious  obstacle  to  boat 
navigation  iu  the  whole 
river. 

Thirteen  miles  below 
these  rapids  the  Tah- 
keena  river  (q-v.)  enters 
from  the  eastward ;  and 
11  miles  farther  the 
Lewis  expands  into 
Lake  Labarge — this 
last-named  lake  is  31 
miles  in  length — filling  the  continuation  of  the  trough- 
like  valley  northward,  and  in  places  6  miles  wide.  It 
is  bordered  by  mountains  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
with  troughs  between  filled  with  cretaceous  rocks,  but 
large  grassy  spaces  occur  along  the  eastern  shore.  Be¬ 
low  this  lake  the  river  (sometimes  called  Thirty-mile) 
is  slow  but  very  crooked  for  27  miles,  when  it  receives 
the  large  Teslintoo  tributary  from  the  southeast,  which 
is  likely  soon  to  supersede  the  upper  Lewis  as  a  route 
of  approach  to  the  gold  fields;  it  is  wider  than  the 
Lewis  at  the  junction,  but  carries  far  less  water.  From 
this  confluence  the  course  is  north,  through  the  crooked 
defiles  of  the  Seminow  hills.  Several  auriferous  bars 
have  been  worked  here,  and  some  shore-placers.  Thirty- 
one  miles  below  the  Teslintoo  the  Big  Salmon  enters 
from  the  southeast — an  important  river,  yielding  fine 
gold  in  many  places. 


Thirty-four  miles  below  the  Big  Salmon,  west-north¬ 
west,  along  a  comparatively  straight  course,  carries  the 
boatman  to  the  Little  Salmon,  or  Daly,  river,  where  the 
valley  is  so  broad  that  no  mountains  are  anywhere  in 
sight,  only  lines  of  low  hills  at  a  distance  from  the 
banks.  Five  miles  below  this  river  the  Lewis  makes 
an  abrupt  turn  to  the  southwest,  and  18%  miles  beyond 
that  reaches  the  Nordenskjold,  a  small,  swift,  clear- 
watered  tributary  from  the  southwest.  The  rocks  of 
all  this  part  of  the  river  show  thin  seams  of  coal,  and 
gold  has  been  found  on  several  bars.  The  current  now 
flows  nearly  due  north,  and  a  dozen  miles  below  the  Nor¬ 
denskjold  carries  one  to  the  second  and  last  serious  ob¬ 
struction  to  navigation  in  the  Rink  Rapids,  asSchwatka 
called  them,  or  Five  Fingers,  as  they  are  popularly 
known,  referring  to  five  large  masses  of  rock  that  stand 
like  towers  in  mid-channei.  These  and  other  islands 


back  up  the  water  and  render  its  currents  strong  and 
turbulent,  but  will  offer  little  opposition  to  a  good 
steamboat.  When  the  Little  Rink  Rapids,  6  miles  be¬ 
low,  have  been  passed,  the  valley  broadens  out,  the 
current  quiets  down,  and  a  pleasing  landscape  greets 
the  eye  as  bend  after  bend  is  turned.  A  long  washed 
bank  on  the  northeast  side  is  called  Hoo-che-koo  Bluff, 
and  soon  after  passing  it  one  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  pretty  Ingersoll  Archipelago,  where  the  river 
widens  out  and  wanders  among  hundreds  of  islets. 
Fifty-five  miles  by  the  river  below  Rink  Rapids,  the 
confluence  of  the  Lewis  and  Pelly  is  reached,  and  here 
the  proper  Yukon  river  begins.  (See  Pelly  River.) 

Below  the  junction,  the  Yukon  averages  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  has  an  average  depth 
of  about  10  feet,  with  a  surface  velocity  of  4%  miles 
an  _hour.  A  good  many  gravel  bars  occur,  but  no 


shifting  sand.  The  general  course  nearly  to  White 
river,  96  miles,  is  a  little  north  of  west,  and  many 
islands  are  seen ;  then  the  river  turns  to  a  nearly  due 
north  course,  maintained  as  far  as  Fort  Reliance.  The 
White  river  (q.  v.)  is  a  turbid,  powerful  stream,  and  10 
miles  below  it  there  enters  the  smaller  Stewart  river 
( q .  f.),  the  most  important  right-hand  tributary 
between  the  Pelly  and  the  Porcupine.  The  succeeding 
125  miles  holds  what  has  lately  become  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  populous  part  of  the  Yukon  Valley.  The 
river  here  varies  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  rarely  more  shallow  than  three  feet  in  any 
place,  the  bars  being  of  gravel,  and  not  inclined  to 
shift  greatly,  and  with  a  current  of  5  to  7  miles  per 
hour.  About  23  miles  below  Stewart  river  Sixty-mile 
creek  enters  from  the  west ;  and  44  miles  below  it  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondike  river,  and  Dawson  City,  the 

center  of  the  Klondike 
region,  to  be  hereafter 
described.  Below  this, 
the  Chan-din-du  on  the 
east,  and  Forty-mile  on 
the  west  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tributaries  before 
the  great  river  passes 
from  Canada  into 
Alaska,  near  where  the 
65th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  bisects  the  141st 
meridian. 

The  Yukon  continues 
its  northwestern  course 
to  just  beyond  the  arctic 
circle,  where  it  receives 
the  large  Porcupine 
river  from  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains 
eastward,  and  then 
turns  southeast,  spread¬ 
ing  out  in  a  low  country 
among  a  maze  of  isla nds, 
escaping  these  soon  to 
flow  past  a  long  line  of 
precipitous  hills,  called 
the  Ramparts.  Here 
the  large  Tanana  river 
('/.  r.)  enters  from  the 
southeast,  and  soon 
afterward  the  hills  are 
left  behind,  and  the 
river  flows  out  upon 
the  great  marshy  coast- 
plain  of  Alaska.  At 
the  158th  meridian, 
scarcely  100  miles  in¬ 
land  from  the  head  of 
Norton  Sound,  the  river 
turns  sharply  south¬ 
ward  and  flows  through 
the  marshy  plain  for 
nearly  200  miles,  when 
it  turns  again  to  the 
west  and  finds  its  way 
into  Bering  Sea  through 
a  delta  over  60  miles  in 
breadth.  The  main 
stream  above  the  delta 
is  2  or  3  miles  w  ide,  but 
shallow  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing;  and  of  the  many 
delta-channels  forming 
a  connected  maze  of 
waters  through  the 
tundra,  only  one — the 
northernmost — will 
float  boats  of  even  6  or 
7  feet  draft;  while  the 
detritus  brought  down 
by  the  river  and  fanning 
out  from  its  delta  has 
filled  up  Norton  Sound 
so  that  ocean  vessels 
cannot  approach  within 
several  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  the  entre'pSt 
of  the  Yukon  is  at  St. 
Michael  Island.  65  miles 
north  of  the  delta. 
Thus,  w  hile  the  Yukon 
presents  no  obstruction 
to  navigation  of  boats 
of,  say,  about  6  feet 
draft  as  far  as  Circle 
City,  and  those  of 
half  that  draft  may  ascend  its  headwaters  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  with  no  hindrance,  except  at 
Miles  Canon,  on  the  Lewis,  only  stern-wheel  steamers 
are  practically  adapted  to  its  navigation,  and  these  can 
make  use  of  the  stream  only  a  third  of  the  year,  since 
the  ice  rarely  goes  out  before  the  1st  of  June,  and 
reforms  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Yukon  District. — The  basin  of  the  Yukon  includes 
all  the  interior  region  between  the  Coast  Ranges,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  St.  Elias  Alps  (q.  v.)  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  on  the  east,  while  its  sources  lie  mainly  on 
that  Cassiar  watershed,  whose  southward  drainage  is 
through  the  Taku,  Stickeen,  and  Liard  (Dease)  rivers. 
This  basin  contains  about  150,000  square  miles  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  about  180,000  in  Alaska ;  total,  330,000.  The 
statement  often  heard  that  this  Yukon  is  a  greater 
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river  than  the  Mississippi  (whose  drainage  area  ex-  | 
ceeds  1,225,000  square  utiles)  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
exaggeration.  In  fact,  the  Yukon  is  exceeded  in  im¬ 
portance,  measured  by  the  area  it  drains  and  the  water 
it  discharges,  by  the  Mackenzie,  St.  Lawrence,  and  | 
Winnepeg-Nelson  in  America,  and  by  several  rivers 
of  Siberia.  Its  nearest  equals  are  the  Indus  and 
(  Danube.  Its  appearance  of  greatness  is  largely  due 
to  its  shallow  width;  and  its  moderate  outflow,  relative 
to  its  area,  is  d  ie  to  the  comparative  dryness  of  the 
climate  of  its  upper  valley,  which  is  shielded  from  the 
ocean  winds  by  very  high  mountains,  which  coudeuse 


Fig.  3096. — juneau,  looking  toward  chilkoot  pass. 

the  .larger  part  of  the  moisture  ot  the  air  before  it 
passes  beyond  the  coast  ranges. 

The  climate  of  the  interior  is  one  of  extreme  rigor 
in  winter,  with  a  brief  but  relatively  hot  summer,  and 
the  great  length  of  the  days  (the  sun  dropping  below 
the  horizon  only  about  4%  hours  at  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice  in  the  Klondike  Valley)  gives  a  great  many  addi¬ 
tional  growing  hours  and  makes  out-door  work  possible 
nearly  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  winter  is 
correspondingly  dark.  The  daily  mean  temperature 
from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  falls  below  the 


freezing  point,  and  the  average  for  December,  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  is  about  16  degrees  below  zero, 
with  the  mercury  occasionally  sinking  to  70  or  80 
degrees  below  zero.  The  continuity  of  the  cold  is  the 
striking  and  exhausting  feature,  not  its  occasional 


maximum.  The  winter  sets  in  early,  and  with  great 
suddenness,  the  mountains  beginning  to  show  new 
snow  and  the  passes  to  become  obstructed  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  snowfall  along  the  river  itself  is  not 
very  great,  owing  to  the  comparative  dryness  of  the 
air.  The  warm  weather  follows  the  breaking  of  the 
winter  in  April  and  May  with  an  equally  surprising 
suddenness,  and  the  land  bursts  into  leaf  in  a  few 
days.  The  ground  remains  permanently  frozen,  how¬ 
ever,  below  some  18  inches,  which  is  about  as  far 
as  the  roots  can  penetrate,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Stewart  down  it  is  largely  covered  with  moss,  which 
must  be  cleared  away  before  any  planting  can  be 
attempted.  On  burned  tracts  hardy  vegetables  may 
be  raised,  aud  the  area  devoted  to  them  is  constantly 
increasing.  Potatoes  do  well  and  barley  will  usually 
mature  a  fair  crop.  Extensive  areas  produce  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  natural  hay,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  shelter  and  forage  during  the  winter  to  keep 
live  stock  of  all  kinds.  This  enables  mining  pros¬ 
pectors  to  make  use  of  pack  horses  and  donkeys  with¬ 
out  other  hindrance  than  from  the  excessive  plague 
of  mosquitoes  and  forest  flies  in  mid-summer;  and 
it  is  probable  that  horses  will  supersede  dogs  for  win¬ 
ter  travelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  Ou  the 
lower  river,  reindeer  have  already  been  introduced 
and  bred,  by  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  these 
will  gradually  be  trained  for  sledge-work.  It  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  many  ways 
the  Yukon  Valley  will  develop,  as  fast  as  settled,  many 
means  of  supporting  and  comforting  life  not  now  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  men  should  not 
inhabit  that  region  than  stands  in  the  way  of  human 
occupation  of  large  portions  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  have  long  been  occupied  by  a  civilized  people. 

The  discovery  and  civilizing  of  the  Yukon  Valley  are 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fur-traders.  By  the  be- 
gining  of  the  19tli  century  the  Russians  in  Alaska 
knew  of  a  great  river  which  the  Eskimos  about  its 
mouth  called  Kwichpak,  Kwifpak,  or  Kwikhpak.  as 
various  English  spellings  represent  it,  but  their  traders 
w'ere  a  long  time  in  ascending  it  even  to  the  first  hills 
bounding  the  tundra,  and  never  got  much,  if  any,  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  ramparts.  Meanwhile,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  having  established  itself  thoroughly  in 
the  Mackenzie  valley,  began  to  push  northwestward, 
aud  one  of  its  foremost  agents,  Robert  Campbell,  began 
to  explore  the  tipper  waters  of  the  Liard.  Pressing 
gradually  onward,  in  1840  Campbell  crossed  over  the 
divide  north  of  Lake  Finlayson  (at  the  head  of  the 
Frances),  and  discovered  (at  a  place  called  Pelly  Banks, 
where  an  Indian  trading-post  was  immediately  estab¬ 
lished  and  stood  for  many  years)  a  large  river,  flowing 
northwest,  which  he  named  Pelly.  At  the  same  period 
another  Hudson  Bay  man,  James  Bell,  was  guided  by 
the  Indians  westward  from  the  junction  of  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  aud  Peel  rivers  up  a  river  since  called  Bell’s  and 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  head  of  the  Porcu¬ 
pine,  which  Bell  descended  to  its  confluence  with  a  great 
river  which  he  called  Yukon,  after  the  Indians  (Co- 
Yukons)  whom  he  found  dwelling  on  its  banks.  This 
was  in  1842.  In  1843  Campbell,  having  got  the  Pelly 
Banks  post  well  started,  built  a  boat,  and  floated  down 
the  Pelly  until  it  joined  with  the  Lewis  river,  which  he 
did  not  ascend,  but  learned  to  be  the  highway  of 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  Pacific- 
coast,  which  he  was  told  could  be  reached  over  low 
passes.  His  commercial  sense  told  him  that  this  w  as 
the  place  for  a  new  trading-post,  but  it  was  not  until 
five  years  later  (1848)  that  he  was  able  to  return  aud 


build  Fort  Selkirk,  w-hose  ruins  mav  still  be  seen. 
The  Pelly,  Lewis,  McMillan,  Stewart,  White,  and  other 
English  or  Scotch  names  upon  the  early  maps  of  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  were  all  given  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  in  this  or  his  following  journey.  I 


A  year  before  that  (1847),  Bell’s  journey  had  borne 
similar  fruit,  in  the  establishment  of  a  trading-post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine,  called  Fort  Y'ukon,  the  site 
of  which  was  long  ago  eaten  away  by  the  inroads  of 
the  current.  The  great  river  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
been  “  discovered”  at  several  points  independently :  by 
the  Russians  at  the  mouth,  by  the  English  at  its 
middle  and  head,  and  none  called  it  by  the  same  name 
or  were  sure  of  its  continuity.  The  Russians  and  the 
Fort  Yukon  people  soon  became  acquainted,  however, 
and  traced  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  aud  in  185l> 
Campbell  came  down  from  Fort  Selkirk,  and  thus 
established  the  identity  of  the  whole  stream.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Fort  Selkirk,  he  had  scarcely  got  that  post  well 
started  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  coast  Indiana 
(Chilkats),  who  found  that  it  was  interfering  with 
their  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  valley  Indians,  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  while  Campbell  and  his  men  were 
bidden  to  depart,  w-hicli  they  promptly  did. 

Between  1864  and  1867,  surveys  were  made  by  tbe 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  building 
of  a  telegraph  line  through  Br  itish  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Europe  with 
America  overland  ;  and  a  party  under  the  charge  of 
Wm.  H.  Dali  examined  with  great  care  the  lower 
Yukon,  in  1866  and  1867,  two  men,  Ketchum  and 
Labarge,  ascending  the  Lewis  as  far  as  Labarge  Lake. 
Soon  afterward  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Cassiar 
district  of  northern  British  Columbia  led  to  some  pros¬ 
pecting  northward,  and  miners  in  1872  reached,  but  did 
not  descend,  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  ;  but  in  1883 
Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  made  their  way,  with 


Fig.  3098. — white  pass. 

Indian  help,  from  Taku  Inlet  to  Lake  Tagish,  and  de¬ 
scended  the  Lewis  on  a  raft  to  Fort  Selkirk,  studying 
the  valley  and  giving  names  to  its  features,  few,  if  any, 
of  which  have  been  adopted.  From  Fort  Selkirk  they 
struck  across  the  mountains  forming  the  divide  between 
the  Yukon,  White,  and  Copper  rivers,  and  by  a  pass 
only  5,000  feet  in  height  descended  to  the  Chityna,  and 
thence  along  Copper  river  to  the  coast.  Subsequently, 
explorations  of  this  upper  district  were  made  by  the 
Drs.  Krause,  E.  J.  Glare,  Frank  Dalton,  and  others,  the 
most  important  of  whom  were  Dr.  G.  W.  Dawson  and 
William  Ogilvie,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
w-ho  mapped  and  studied  thoroughly  the  Pelly  and 
Lew  is  valleys  in  1886  aud  1887. 

The  acquirement  of  Alaska  by  the  U.  S.  led  to  a 
determination  of  the  boundary  where  it  crosses  the 
valley  on  the  141st  meridian,  and  some  exploration 
of  its  lower  part.  In  1873  an  indejiendent  trading 
company  entered  the  district  as  a  rival  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whose  monopoly  had  ceased  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Canada  in  1870;  and  steamboats  began  to 
run  from  the  island-station,  St.  Michael,  65  miles  north 
of  the  delta,  to  the  trading-posts  at  Melato,  New  Fort 
Yukon,  Fort  Reliance,  and  others.  It  gradually  became 
known,  as  seemed  naturally  probable  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  placer  gold  on  the  coast  and  in  British 
Columbia,  that  the  beds  of  streams  flowing  into  the 
upper  Yukon  were  auriferous;  and  by  1880  wandering 
gold  hunters  had  struggled  over  the  passes  from  Cas¬ 
siar  or  from  the  coast  and  tried  the  gravel  bars  of  the 
Lewis,  Teslintoo,  and  tributary  streams,  finding  profit¬ 
able  results  at  several  places,  to  which  men  will  prob- 
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aDly  return  in  future.  By  1884  a  considerable  number 
of  miners  begau  to  use  Chilkoot  Pass,  and  more 
ascended  and  descended  the  river  to  and  from  St. 


many  claimants,  some  of  whom  migrated  thither  in 
midwinter,  drawing  their  sleds  through  the  woods  and 
rocks  with  the  mercury  30  degrees  below  zero.  All  of 


tory.  Birch  creek  was  the  next  find  of  importance,  and 
was  promising  enough  to  draw  the  larger  portion  of  the 
valley  population,  which  by  this  time  had  concentrated 
in  this  region,  and  had  increased  to  perhaps  1,000  winter 
residents. 

Birch  creek  is  really  a  large  river  rising  in  the  Tan- 
ana  Hills,  just  west  of  the  boundary,  and  flowing  north¬ 
west,  parallel  with  the  Yukon,  to  a  debouchment  some 
20  miles  west  of  Fort  Yukon.  Between  the  two  livers 
lie  the  “  Yukon  Flats,”  and  at  one  point  they  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  only  six  miles.  Here,  at  the  Yukon  cud  of 
the  road,  arose  Circle  City,  so  called  from  its  proximity 
to  the  arctic  circle.  This  became  an  orderly  little  town 
of  regular  streets,  and  had  a  recorder  of  claims,  stores, 
theaters,  &c.  Birch  creek  has  been  thoroughly  explored, 
aud  in  1x94  yielded  good  results.  The  gold  was  in  coarse 
flakes  aud  nuggets,  so  that  840  a  day  was  made  by  some 
men,  while  all  did  well.  The  drift  is  not  as  deep)  here 
as  in  most  other  streams,  and  water  can  be  applied  more 
easily  and  copiously — a  vast  advantage.  Molyuiute, 
Crooked,  Independence,  Mastodon,  and  Preacher  creeks 
are  the  most  noteworthy  tributaries  to  this  rich  field, 
which  was  temporarily  nearly  deserted  during  the 
Klondike  excitement  of  1897,  but  will  no  doubt  recover 
its  place  later.  The  Tanana,  Koyukuk,  aud  other  rivers 
flowing  into  the  lower  Yukon  have  also  been  pros¬ 
pected  and  lound  to  yield  more  or  less  placer  gold,  but 
their  resources  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

The  accounts  of  these  gold  discoveries  were  little 
noticed  hy  the  outside  world  until  July,  1897.  when  a 
band  of  miners  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  the  up¬ 
per  Yukon,  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  nug¬ 
gets  and  coarse  flakes,  or  “dust.”  A  few  days  later  an¬ 
other  steamer  brought  over  $1,000, 000  more.  Nearly 
all  this  was  the  result  of  a  single  winter’s  work  in  the 
valley  of  a  small  stream  now  k  uown  the  world  over  as 
the  Klondike,  which  entered  the  Yukon  near  Fort  Re¬ 
liance,  or  about  50  miles  above  Forty-mile  creek  ;  it  is 


Fig  3099. — THE  CIRCLE  CITY  SUPPLY -STATION. 


Michael  on  the  trading  companies’  steamboats.  In 
1885  they  found  gold  in  such  quantities  on  the  Stewart 
river  that  a  “  camp  ”  was  formed  near  its  mouth  aud  a 
trading-store  opened.  Probably  $100, 009  was  taken  out 
during  the  summers  of  1885  and  1886.  At  the  same 
time  prospecting  went  on  elsewhere,  aud  in  1886  coarse 
gold  was  reported  upon  Forty -mile  creek,  and  a  local 
rush  took  place  to  its  canons,  the  principal  attraction 
being  Franklin  Gulch,  named  after  its  discoverer. 
Three  or  four  hundred  men  gathered  there  by  the 
season  of  1887,  and  all  did  well.  A  town  of  log  houses 
was  built,  called  Forty-mile,  agents  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Comp)auy  opened  a  big  store,  and  a  rival  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company,  appeared  aud  started  another  near  by,  called 
Fort  Cudahy.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Canadian 
government  sent  a  magistrate  and  a  squad  of  the  North¬ 
west  mounted  police  to  represent  its  authority  and 
legalize  such  mining  claims  and  other  transactions  as 
took  place  on  its  side  of  the  boundary.  Forty-mile  is 
a  “  bed-rock  ”  creek — that  is,  one  in  the  bed  of  which 
there  is  very  little  drift ;  and  in  many  places  the  bed¬ 
rock  was  scraped  with  knives  to  get  the  little  loose 
stuff  out  of  crannies.  Some  nuggets  were  found.  At 
its  mouth  are  extensive  bars  along  the  Yukon,  which 
carry  gold  throughout  their  depth.  During  1888  the 
season  was  very  unfavorable,  and  not  much  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Sixty-mile  creek  was  next  brought  to  notice, 
and  there  Miller  Gulch  proved  richer  than  usual ;  it  is 
one  of  the  headwaters  of  Sixty-mile,  and  some  70  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where,  in  1892,  a  trading- 
store,  saw-mill,  and  little  wintering-town  was  begun. 
Miller  creek  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  its  valley  is 
filled  with  vast  deposits  of  auriferous  drift.  In  1892 
rich  strikes  were  made,  and  125  miners  gathered  there, 
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Fig.  3100. — A  PLACER  MINE  ON  MILLER’S  CREEK. 


Fig.  3101. — VIEW  OF  FORT  WRANGELL. 


paying  $10  a  day  for  help,  and  many  making  fortunes. 
One  clean-up  of  1,100  ounces  was  reported.  Glacier  creek, 
a  neighboring  stream,  exhibited  equal  chances  and  drew 


these  gulches  and  other  golden  headwaters  on  both 
Forty-mile  and  Sixty-mile  creeks,  are  in  Alaska;  but 
the  mouths  of  the  main  streams  are  in  Canadian  terri- 


1,500  from  St.  Michael,  by  ascending  the  river,  or  about 
600  from  Dyea  or  Skaguay,  on  the  southern  Alaskan 
coast,  by  way  of  Chilkoot  or  White  Pass  and  down 
the  Lewis  and  Yukon.  This  stream  had  been  exam¬ 
ined  long  before  by  prospectors  (who  knew  it  as  Deer 
river,  as  well  as  by  its  Indian  name,  which  is  nearer 
T’londac  than  Klondike),  and  had  yielded  nothing  but 
moderate  returns  of  “  flour”  gold;  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1896,  along  one  of  the  lower  southside  branches  of 
the  stream,  prospectors  found  pockets  of  flakes  and 
nuggets  of  gold  far  richer  than  anything  Alaska  had 
ever  shown  before.  They  named  the  stream  Bonanza, 
and  a  small  tributary  El  Dorado.  Others  came,  and 
nearly  everyone  succeeded.  Before  spring  most  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  region  had  struggled  in  there, 
and  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  gold  had  been  taken  from 
the  frozen  ground.  Nuggets  weighing  a  pound  (troy) 
were  found.  A  thousand  dollars  a  day  was  sometimes 
saved  despite  the  rudeness  of  the  methods,  but  these 
things  happened  where  pockets  were  struck.  Probably 
the  total  clean-up  from  January  to  June  was  not  less 
than  $1,500,000.  A  village  of  log  houses,  with  two 
trading  stores,  sprang  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike, 
named  Dawson  City,  after  Dr.  G.  W.  Dawson,  which 
was  a  busy,  orderly  place,  shut  off  from  the  world 
until  navigation  opened,  when  it  had  about  3,000  in¬ 
habitants,  counting  all  those  in  that  valley,  and  every 
other  place  was  nearly  deserted. 

Hundreds  of  claims  were  staked  out  and  worked  in 
all  the  little  gulches  opening  along  Bonanza,  El  Dorado, 
Hunker,  Bear,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Klondike, 
and  of  Indian  river,  a  stream  thirty  miles  south  of 
it,  and  a  greater  number  seem  to  be  of  equal  richness 
with  those  first  worked.  All  this  is  within  a  radius 
south  and  east  of  20  miles  from  Dawson  City,  and  most 
of  it  far  nearer.  The  country  is  rough,  wooded  hills, 
and  the  same  trouble  as  to  water  is  met  there  as  else- 
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where,  yet  riches  were  obtained  by  many  men  in  a  few 
weeks  without  exhausting  their  claims. 

The  methods  of  placer-mining  pursued  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region  and  elsewhere  along  the  Yukon  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  pursued  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  from  a  point  about  three  feet  below  the  surface 
the  ground  is  permanently  frozen.  The  early  men 
tried  to  strip  off  the  gravel  down  to  the  gold  lying 
in  its  lower  levels  or  beneath  it,  upon  the  bed  rock, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious  work ; 
moreover,  it  was  only  during  the  short  summer 
that  any  work  could  be  done.  Now  the  miners  build 
fires  over  the  area  where  they  wish  to  work,  and  keep 
these  lighted  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  the  gravel 
will  be  melted  and  softened  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six 
inches.  This  is  then  taken  off  and  other  fires  are  built 
until  the  gold-bearing  layer  is  reached,  usually  at  a 
depth  of  15  feet.  When  the  shaft  is  down  that  far  other 
fires  are  built  at  the  bottom,  against  the  sides  of  the 
layer,  and  tunnels  are  made  in  the  same  manner, 
through  the  “pay-dirt”  layer,  which  is  about  five  feet 
thick.  Blasting  has  no  effect  on  the  frozen  earth.  The 
material  taken  out  is  heaped  up  to  wait  until  the 
coming  of  water  in  the  spring  with  which  to  wrash  it  in 
the  rockers  and  sluices  that  alone  serve  the  purpose 
there  thus  far.  The  tales  of  the  extraordinary,  rich¬ 
ness  of  these  gravels,  and  the  visible  evidence  of  large 
amounts  of  money  gained  by  individual  and  unskilled 
efforts,  several  men  exceeding  $50,000  as  the  result  of 
the  winter’s  work,  front  claims  promising  10  or  100 
times  more,  excited  the  imagination  of  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world,  and  efforts  were  made  at  once  by  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  ,f  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
to  reach  the  new  gold  fields  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  The  scanty  regular  lines  of  transportation  to 
Juneau  and  St.  Michael  were  at  once  supplemented  by 
special  steamboats,  and  within  a  few  weeks  thousands 
of  men  and  pack-animals,  and  many  tons  of  equipments 
and  provisions,  were  shipped  to  the  north  and  landed 
at  St.  Michael  Island,  in  Norton  Sound,  where  they 
embarked  on  the  existing  river-boats  for  the  long 
voyage  up  the  Yukon,  or  put  together  newr  flat-bottom, 
stern-wheeled  steamers,  taken  from  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  or  Victoria  in  sections;  or  else  put  ashore  at 
the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  where  landings  were  ex¬ 
temporized — Dyea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  trail  to  Chil- 
koot  Pass,  and  Skaguay  at  the  entrance  to  White 
Pass.  No  proper  roads  or  even  pack-trails  existed  over 
these  lofty  and  rough  mountain  passes,  the  only  means 
of  carriage  being  the  lazy,  capricious,  and  exorbitant 
Chilkat  Indians,  who  were  too  few,  at  the  best,  to  do 
all  the  work  presented  to  them. 

These  passes  were,  however,  only  the  beginning 
and  worst  of  the  many  difficulties  by  this  route,  for 
when  they  had  been  passed  and  the  navigable  waters 


of  the  Lewis  river  reached  at  Lake  Linderman  the 
travellers  had  to  build  for  themselves  boats,  and  float 
successfully  down  600  miles  of  riverways  before  they 
reached  the  treasureland  of  their  admiration.  As  a 
consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  started 
arrived  too  late  at  Dyea  and  Skaguay  to  get  their 
goods  across  the  passes  and  down  the  river  before  being 
stopped  by  suow  and  ice,  and  either  passed  an  idle  and 
miserable  winter  en  route  or  returned  to  civilization. 
The  widespread  knowledge  of  these  delays  and  difficul¬ 
ties  incident  to  the  sudden  attempt  to  penetrate  a  total 


wilderness  in  an  almost  arctic  climate,  wisely  deterred 
a  great  number  from  making  the  attempt  before  the 
spring  of  1898,  by  which  time,  no  doubt,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  means  of  access  will  be  provided. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the  century  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  will  be  constructed  through 
White  Pass  and  down  to  Lake  Bennett,  where  steam¬ 
boats  will  run  down  to  Miles  Canon,  connecting  by  a 
portage-raihvay  with  steamboats  on  the  lower  river. 
Another  railway  is  proposed  from  the  mouth  of  Copper 
river,  giving  a  short  cut  to  the  sea,  but  its  feasibility 


has  not  been  shown,  and  the  expense  of  its  construction 
would  be  enormous.  A  more  practicable  and  probable 
railway  entry  will  be  that  now  under  examination  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  which  proposes  to  build 
a  line  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Stickeen 
river  to  Lake  Teslin,  w'hence  steamboats  run  directly 
down  the  lake  and  Teslintoo  and  Lewis  rivers  to  the 
Yukon. 

Little  trustworthy  news  came  to  the  outer  world 
from  these  mines  during  the  summer  of  1897,  but  it 
was  understood  that  success  was  rewarding  all  intelli¬ 
gent  work,  and  vague  reports  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  production  and  new'  discoveries  elsewhere  were 
received.  It  is  believed  by  those  best  qualified  to  know 
that  gold-placers  will  be  found  widely  distributed 
along  the  course  of  the  Yukon,  and  they  are  likely  to 
consist  of  pockets  of  very  rich  places  of  small  extent 
rather  than  large  areas  of  gravel  through  which  gold 
is  evenly  distributed. 

The  Cauadian  government  has  enacted  a  series  of 
special  laws  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  new  field,  in 
which  aliens  form  the  principal  pait  of  the  population, 
including  very  heavy  fees  and  royalties.  To  enforce 
these  laws  and  preserve  order  generally  a  large  force  of 
mounted  police  have  been  sent  there,  established  in 
scattered  fortified  posts,  w  hose  commanders  have  magis¬ 
terial  powers.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  establish  a  military  post  on  the  river  near  the  in¬ 
ternational  boundary  for  similar  police  duty.  See 
Ai.aska. 

Yli'lan.  n.  ( Bot .)  A  Chinese  magnolia  (Magnolia  con- 
spicuu) ,  40  or  50  feet  high,  but  cultivated  in  this  country 
as  a  shrub.  It  has  large,  brilliant  white  flowers  that 
appear  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves. 

Yule.  n.  [Etyrn.,  doubtful.]  The  old  English  name 
for  Christmas,  or  festal  celebration  beginning  Christmas 
Eve,  when  the  great  yule-log  was  burned,  being  brought 
in  and  placed  on  the  hearth  with  much  ceremony,  and 
the  yule-candle  was  lighted,  which  must  not  go  out 
during  the  evening  lest  evil  should  come  to  the  house. 
It  is  of  heathen  origin,  and  among  the  Norsemen  was  a 
feast  to  Odin,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiery  sun-wheel 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  turning-point  of  the  year. 
These  northern  people  believed  that  for  twelve  days — 
from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  6 — they  could  trace  on  earth  the 
movements  and  interferences  of  their  gods.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  modified  the  festivities,  but  did 
not  entirely  remove  the  relics  of  a  former  faith. 

Yll'ina,  in  Arizona,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Yuma  co.,  on 
Colorado  river,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.K.,  250  m.  S. 
E.  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  a  trade  center  and  shipping 
point.  Pop.  (1897)  2,265. 

Yuma,  in  Colorado,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1,180  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  rolling;  soil,  a  sandy  loam.  Cap.  Yuma.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,840. 
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Z(zed,)  the  twenty-sixth  and  lust  letter  of  all  modern 
languages,  usually  regarded  as  a  double  consonant, 
from  its  having  the  sound  in  some  languages  of  ts  or 
ds.  It  is  a  sibilant  or  hissing  letter,  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  pronunciation  between  it  and  s  is,  that  the 
breath  is  emitted  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
— the  organs  of  the  mouth  are  in  the  same  position  in 
botli  cases.  This  letter  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  in 
which  language  it  occupies  the  6tli  place  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  some  have  supposed  that  with  them  it  had  the 
sound  of  our  g ;  as  we  find  in  the  Scotch  name  Menzies, 
pronounced  Ming-es.  Iu  German,  the  z  has  a  compound 
sound,  corresponding  to  our  fs ;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
sounded  sometimes  liko  ts,  sometimes  like  ds.  In  Span¬ 
ish  it  has  the  sound  of  th ;  and  in  French,  when  sounded 
at  all,  like  a  forcible  s.  It  interchanges  with  d,  g,  i,j, 
s,  t,  y.  As  a  numeral  it  signifies  2,000,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  thus  Z,  2,000,000. 

Zaantlaiii,  or  Saardam,  (zan-dam',)  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  North  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Y,  5  m.  from  Amsterdam.  It  consists  properly  of 
two  great  valleys,  called  East  and  West  Zaandam.  In 
1697,  Peter  the  Great  worked  in  one  of  tiie  ship-build¬ 
ing  yards  as  a  carpenter,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  is  carefully  preserved.  Pop.  12,320,  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  shipbuilding  and  sea-faring. 

Zara'ita.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala,  70  m.  N.E.  of  Guatemala;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 
Zaeatu'la,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  Bolsas  river,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  ISO  m.  W.N.W.  of  Acapulco. 
Zae'clio,  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal 
of  a  column. 

Zacliariall  (zdlda-ri'a),  a  son  of  Jeroboam  II..  king 
of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father  773  B.C.,  but  reigned 
only  six  months,  having  been  assassinated  by  the 
usurper  Shallum. 

Zacualtipau  ( sa-kwal-te-pan '),  a  town  of  Mexico,  100 
m.  N.E.  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Zaf'fre,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Cobalt. 

Zain,  n.  A  horse  of  a  dark  color,  neither  gray  nor 
white,  and  having  no  spots. 

Zaire.  See  Congo. 

Zalathna  (za-lat'na),  a  town  of  Transylvania,  in 
Lower  Weissenburg.  Pop.  4,116. 

Zaleszczyki  (za'lesh-che'ke),  a  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  on  the  Dniester,  bordering  on  Moldavia.  Pop. 
6,000. 

Zant'bo,  n.;  pi.  Zambos.  The  offspring  of  a  negro 
and  a  mulatto;  a  sambo. 

Za'mite,  n.  (Pad.)  A  name  applied  to  fossil  plants 
of  the  genus  Zinnia. 

Zamora  ( sha-mo'ra ),  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  same  name,  near  the  Douro,  39  m.  from  Salamanca. 
Manuf.  Serge,  linen,  gunpowder,  &c.  Pop.  11,000. 
Zamora,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the  State  of  Michoacan, 
75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Valladolid. 

Zaniowc,  or  Zamosiz  (za-mosh'),  a  town  iu  the  S.E. 
of  Poland,  51  m.  from  Lublin.  Pop.  5,300. — In  1771. 
the  Poles  were  defeated  iu  its  vicinity  by  the  Russians. 
Zane,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Logan  co. 
Zanes'lirld.  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  50 
m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Zanthoxyla'cese,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  See  Xanthoxy- 

LACE.35. 

Zan'tiot,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Zante. 

Za  ny,  n.  [It.  zanni,  said  to  be  a  corruption  in  the 
Venetian  dialect  of  Giovanni;  Eng.  John.)  A  merry 
andrew ;  a  buffoon. 

Za'nyism,  n.  The  character  or  practice  of  a  zany; 

buffoonery.  . 

Zanzibar  (zdn'ze-biir),  a  kingdom  in  East  Africa,  em¬ 
bracing  up  to  1886  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba, 
Mafia,  and  Lama,  and  a  strip  of  coast  10  m.  wide, 
extending  from  Cape  Delgado,  Lat.  10°  4< f  S.  to  Ivipini, 
Lat.  2°  40'  S.  There  were  Arab  settlements  in  Z.  as 
early  as  the  10th  century,  and  during  the  17th  centnry 
the  imam  of  Muscat  won  most  of  the  Portuguese  domin¬ 
ions  N  of  Mozambique.  Z.  became  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Muscat  about  1856.  In  1888  the  mainland 
district  S.  of  the  Umba  river  became  a  German  protec¬ 
torate,  and  the  British  East  Africa  Company  obtained 
control  of  the  N.  portion.  In  1890  the  British  portion 
was  extended  to  the  river  Juba  and  the  islands  were 
made  a  British  protectorate,  while  Germany  bought  its 
portion  of  the  mainland.  Iu  August,  1896,  Said  Khalid, 
a  usurping  sultan,  was  bombarded  in  his  stronghold 
by  a  British  fleet  and  was  deposed.  The  island  of 
€25  sq.  m.  in  area,  has  a  population  of  125, 000,  mainly 
,1.0  ,.f  7.  which  is  the  only  large  town  and 


cellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  It 
is  strongly  fortified.  Manuf.  Silk  fabrics.  Pop.  9,063. 

Zareba,  (Mil.)  a  breastwork  made  of  the  prickly  pear, 
piled  up  as  a  defence. 

Zaslav,  (zas’ui f, )  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the 
Gorin,  20  m.  from  Ostrog ;  pop.  8,500. 

Zax,  (zaks,)  n.  A  tool  for  cutting  slate. 

Zayi,  (ztx'yee,)  a  town  of  Yucatan,  70  m.  S.  of  Merida. 

Zbarasz.  (zba'rash,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  12  m.  from  Tarnopol;  pop.  6,217. 

Ze'a,  Ce'os  (auc.  Coos),  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  14  m.  off  the  coast  of  Attica ;  13  m.  long,  8  wide ; 
area,  39  sq.  m.  Prod,  Wine,  honey,  fruit,  barley, silk  and 
cotton.  Here  were  born  the  poets  Simonides  and  Bac- 
chylides  and  the  physician  Erasistratus.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  4,500,  nearly  all  in  the  capital  Zea  or  Ceos. 

Zeal  (zel),  n.  [Lat.  z-Aus ;  Gr .  zelOs,  from  zeo,  to  boil.] 
Fervor;  ardor;  warmth;  passionate  ardor. 

Zealot,  ( zel'ot ,)  n.  One  full  of  zeal;  one  who  engages 
warmly  in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  ear¬ 
nestness  and  ardor. 

Zeal'otism.  Zeal'otry,  n.  The  character  or  con¬ 
duct  of  a  zealot ;  fanaticism. 

Zcal'ons,  a.  Full  of  zeal;  warmly  engaged  or  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 

Zeal'ously,  adv.  In  a  zealous  manner;  with  passion¬ 
ate  ardor ;  with  eagerness. 

Zeal'ousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  zealous;  zeal. 

Zean'dale,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Wabaunsee 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Manhattan. 

Zob'edee.  (Script.)  The  husband  of  Salome,  and  father 
of  James  and  John,  the  Apostles,  was  a  fisherman  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Zebid',  a  fortified  city  of  Arabia,  once  the  cap.  of  Ye¬ 
men,  on  the  River  Zebid,  60  m.  from  Mocha.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  commercial  importance,  but  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  its  river, 
has  fallen  into  comparative  insignificance.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ze'bra.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
striped  species  of  the  genus  Equus,  characterized  by  a 
longer  tail,  tutted  at  the  end,  by  callosities  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fore-legs  only,  and  by  braying,  instead  of 
neighing.  The  name  Z.,  however,  is  commonly  used  to 
designate  the  species  Equus  zebra,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  districts  of  S.  Africa  (Fig.  2640), 
and  has  the  stripes  on  all  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  closely 


Pig.  2640.  — zebra. 

allied  to  the  ass,  having  its  tail  furnished  with  long 
hairs  only  at  its  tip,  and  being  destitute  of  a  mane  like 
the  horse.  In  disposition  it  is  very  wild  and  untamable, 
seeking  inaccessible  crags  where  to  graze,  and  having 
sentinels  posted  on  commanding  eminences  so  as  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  any  suspicious  object;  and 
no  sooner  is  an  alarm  given,  than  the  herd  sets  off,  gal¬ 
loping  over  the  crags  with  a  swiftness  which  sets  pur¬ 
suit  at  defiance. 

Ze'bu,  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  to  the  humped  va¬ 
rieties  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  India  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  and  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Fig.  47).  They  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  serve  as  articles  of  food,  though  in 
this  respect  its  flesh  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of 
our  domestic  breeds.  The  hump,  which  is  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  fat,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.  Z.  differ 
greatly  in  dimensions;  some  are  of  large  size,  while 
others  are  not  much  larger  than  a  sheep.  They  vary  in 
color ;  the  most  common  variety  is  of  a  light-gray,  pass¬ 
ing  into  cream  color.  The  Hindoos  treat  the  larger 
breed  with  superstitions  veneration. 


in  the  town  of  which  is  the  only  large 
trailing  post  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the  largest 
ivory  market  in  the  world.  There  ( 

harbor  visited  by  numerous  merchant  vessels,  the  tradeJZe'bu,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  E.  Archi- 
v.„: 1. lor, .u,.  pelago,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Negros  Island.  Ext.  100  m. 


and 


being  considerable. 

Zapara  (sa-pafra),  in  South  America,  an  island 
castle  of  Venezuela,  18  m.  N.  of  Maracaibo,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  The  island  is  12  m.  long. 

Zatiato'sa.  or  Zapatoza,  a  lake  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Mompox,  25  m.  long  and  22^ 

Za'ra.  the  cap.  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  170  m.  from  Venice.  It  stands  on  a  point 
of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and  forms  an  ex- 


pelago,  lying 

long,  with  a  varying  breadth  to  30.  Its  cap-  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  fort  and  a  cathedral.  Pop.  9,000. 
Here  Magellan  was  killed  iu  a  skirmish  in  1521 
Zeb'ulun.  or  Zabulon.  (Script.)  The  sixth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  born  in  Mesopotamia. 

Zeclmriali,  (Book  of,)  (zek-a-ri'a.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
being  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets.  The 
author,  Z.,  began  his  prophecy  in  the  second  year  of  the 


reign  of  Darius,  shortly  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  born.  The 
style  of  this  book  is  deficient  in  the  purity  and  freshnesg 
of  a  former  age,  and  the  figures  and  symbols  are  fre¬ 
quently  obscure;  though,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah, 
his  allusions  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  are  the 
most  clear  and  direct  of  any  of  the  prophets.  Many  of 
the  modern  critics  have  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
last  six  chapters,  though  there  seems  to  be  little  force 
in  their  objections. 

Zecliin,  (ze'kin.)  See  Sequin. 

Zed.  n.  The  name  of  the  letter  z. 

Zedekiah,  (zed-e-ki'a,)  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  after  Jehoiakin  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  his  secoud  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  599  B.  c.  He  reigned  during  eleven  years, 
“  and  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
his  God.”  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  and  revolted  against  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  who  thereupon  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  counselled  Zedekiah  to  save  his  city 
and  throne  by  submission  to  the  Chaldeans;  but  the 
king,  disregarding  this  advice,  maintained  his  defence 
of  the  city.  The  Egyptians  came  to  his  relief ;  but,  on 
Nebuchadnezzar  offering  them  battle,  they  retreated  to 
their  own  country,  and  Jerusalem,  after  undergoing  a 
siege  of  nineteen  months  (in  the  latter  part  of  which  a 
terrible  famine  raged),  was  taken,  586  B.c.  The  king 
endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  captured,  and  condemned 
to  behold  his  sons  slain  before  him  ;  after  which  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried,  bound  with  fetters  of 
brass,  to  Babylon.  The  city  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  people  led  into  captivity. 

Zed'oary,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  commonly  given  to 
certain  species  of  Curcuma  ( C.  zedoaria,  and  C.  zerumbet), 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  root-stocks  of  which  are 
aromatic,  bitter,  pungent,  and  tonic,  and  are  used  for 
similar  purposes  with  ginger. 

Zeeland,  or  Zealand,  in  Michigan ,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Ottawa  co..  abt.  22  m.  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Zeff,  in  Illinois,  a  post-twp.  of  Wayne  co. 

Zeigr'lersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Zeitliun,  Zeitun,  or  IsDiN,(.tat-(oon',)  a  town  of  Greece, 
48  m.  from  Larissa ;  pop.  4,800. 

Zeitz,  (zitze.)  a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  th« 
Elster,  67  m.  from  Dresden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  &c. 
Pop.  11,650. 

Zelay'a,  or  Cela'ya,  a  town  of  Mexico,  35  m.  S.E.  of 
Guanajuato;  pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Zell,avill.  in  Rhenish  Prussia;  pop.  2,200. — A  vill.  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden  ;  pop.  1,207. — A  vill.  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  Switzerland ;  pop.  1,202.- A  v.  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  ;p.  1,300. — A  v.  in  Austria, see  Mariazell. 

Zell,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  See  Yell. 

Zell,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Main.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  as  being 
the  place  where, 
in  an  old  secu¬ 
larized  abbey 
still  used  as  a 
printing  -  office 
(Fig.  2641),  the 
1st  steam  print¬ 
ing  -  press  was 
established  in 
Europe. 

Zell,  a  lake  of 
Switzerland, be¬ 
tween  the  can¬ 
ton  Thurgau 
and  the  S.  part 
of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden. 

Ext.  12  m.  long 
and  4  broad. 

Zell,  Ulric,  an 
eminent  Ger¬ 
man  printer,  b. 
at  Hanau.  abt. 

1430.  He  intro¬ 
duced  printing 
into  Cologne, 
where  he  first 
published  the 
princeps  edition 
of  De  Senectate 
of  Cicero,  1465 ; 
and,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  Johan- 
nis  Chrysostomi 
super  Psalmo 
Quinquagesimo. 


IHg.  2641.  —  zell,  (Bavaria.) 


D.  abt.  1499. 

Zelle'rfeld  (zel'ler-felt),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Han- 
over,  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  and  opposite  Hausthal,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zellerbach.  Pop.  5,000. 

Zell'woocl,  in  Florid o,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  on 
the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  B.R.,  about  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Orlando.  Pop.  (1897)  450. 

Zena'na,  n.  The  name  given  iu  India  to  the  part  of  a 
house  particularly  reserved  for  the  women. 

Zeml-Aves'ta.  [Pei's,  living  word.]  A  name  not 
infrequently,  though  erroneously,  given  to  the  Bibla 
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ZEPH 


ZIEL 


ZINC 


|  of  the  Parsees,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
It  should  lie  rather  termed  the  “  Avesta  and  Zend,”  the 
latter  word  meaning  explanation  or  commentary.  The 
Avesta  is  written  in  the  Pahlavi  language  (q.  v.).  Its 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the 

|  religion  of  the  Parsees.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
the  Avesta,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  a  collection,  made 
about  A.  I).  220,  of  the  remains  of  more  ancient  wi  itings 
about  the  Parsees’  religion,  though  how  far  these  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  Zoroaster  it  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  The  A.  consists  of  five  books:  (1)  The 
Yasna,  the  chief  liturgical  work,  and  forming,  with  the 
Visperad  and  Vendidad,  a  sort  of  Zoroastrian  prayer- 
book.  (2)  The  Visperad,  a  collection  of  minor  litanies, 
invocations,  and  offerings.  (3)  The  Yashin,  some  twenty- 
one  longer  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  of  the  ancient 
divinities  and  mythical  heroes.  (4)  The  Minor  Texts, 
a  kind  of  manual  of  morning  devotion.  (5)  The  Ven- 
didad,  a  species  of  Iranian  Pentateuch,  containing 
priestly  injunctions. 

Zon'ith,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  point  of  the  heavens  directly 
over  the  head  of  an  observer.  The  Z.  is  called  the  “pole” 
of  the  horizon,  as  it  is  90°  distant  from  every  point  of 
that  circle.  The  Z.  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
arc  intercepted  between  the  body  and  the  Z.,  being  the 
same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body. 

Z.  sector.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  which  is  a  portion 
of  a  divided  circle,  and  is  employed  in  measuring  the  Z. 
distance  of  stars.  The  origin  of  the  beautiful  instru¬ 
ments  now  made  use  of  by  astronomers  was  a  piece  of 
mechanism  devised  by  Picard  in  his  celebrated  operation 
for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Zeiijan',  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Irak-Ajemi,  130  m. 
from  Ilamadan.  Manuf.  Carpets,  arms,  and  gunpowder. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Ze'no.  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Stoic  School, 
b.  at  Citium,  a  small  town  in  Cyprus,  probably  about 
b.  c.  355.  His  father  Mnaseas  was  a  merchant,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  same  calling.  But  the  writings 
of  the  Socratic  philosophers  fell  in  his  way,  and  at¬ 
tracted  him  to  a  higher  field;  and  the  accident  of  his 
shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  a  valuable  cargo,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  left  him  poor,  and  free  to  follow  his  genius, 
and  become  a  philosopher.  He  first  attended  at  Athens 
the  lectures  of  Crates,  the  cynic  ;  but  soon,  dissatisfied, 
turned  to  Stilpo  of  the  Megaric  school ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  Zenocratesand  Plato. 
He  did  not  permanently  adhere  to  any  of  these  schools, 
but  after  twenty  years’  ardent  inquiry  and  pursuit  of 
truth,  began  to  teach  a  system  of  his  own.  He  gathered 
his  disciples  in  the  Stoa,  or  Portico  painted  by  Polygno- 
tus,  whence  the  name  of  his  school  —  the  Stoic.  Z.  was 
of  feeble  health  and  deeply  thoughtful  aspect;  lived  very 
abstemiously,  presided  over  the  school  for  58  years,  and 
reached,  it  is  said,  the  age  of  98.  His  personal  character 
was  the  faithful  counterpart  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  was 
held  in  such  high  honor  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  placed  in  his  keeping  the  keys  of  their 
citadel.  D.  probably  abt.  b.  c.  263.  See  Stoic. 

Ze'no,  called  the  lsaurian,  emperor  of  the  East,  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.  in  458.  His  rule  proved  so 
odious  to  his  subjects,  that,  in  475,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  Basiliscus ;  but  the  year  following  he  re¬ 
covered  it.  D.  491. 

Ze'no  or  Elea,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  follower  of 
the  Eleatic  sect.  He  studied  under  Parmenides,  and 
accompanied  that  philosopher  to  Athens  about  454  B.  c. 
According  to  Aristotle,  he  was  the  first  who  taught  di¬ 
alectically.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  endeavored  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  sway  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  conspi¬ 
racy  in  which  he  was  engaged  having  been  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  philosophical  works,  none  of  which 
have  survived.  Aristotle  has,  however,  preserved  the 
arguments  which  Zeno  held  against  the  existence  of  ab¬ 
solute  motion.  Flourished  in  the  5th  century  B.  C. 

7,eno'l)ia,  Septimia,  a  princess  of  Arabian  descent,  who 
became  queen  of  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  after  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  Odenatns,  in  267.  The  latter  was  killed 
by  his  nephew  at  a  festival,  and  Zenobia,  who  acted  with 
great  energy,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East. 
She  was  deprived  of  her  dominions  by  the  emperor  Au- 
relian  in  272,  and  d.  in  private  retirement  near  Rome. 
The  celebrated  critic  Longinus  acted  as  her  secretary, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans. 

Zcil'ta,  or  Szenta,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss, 
24  m.  S.  of  Szegedin. 

Ze'olite,  n.  [Gr.  zeo,  to  boil.]  (Min.)  The  name  of  a 
fam.  of  silicates,  their  chief  distinguishing  feature  being 
that  they  always  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
varying  from  4  to  20  per  cent.  They  also  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  the  property  of  melting  with  considerable  ebulli¬ 
tion  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  of  forming  a  precipitate 
of  gelatinous  silica  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  yielding 
a  colorless  streak.  The  Zeolites  usually  occur  iu  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  in  the  form  of  crystals,  or  of  foliated  and  ra¬ 
diated  masses,  filling  cavities,  veins,  and  fissures  — 
sometimes,  as  in  basalt,  they  constitute  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  rock  itself.  The  principal  species  com¬ 
posing  the  group  of  Zeolitic  minerals  are:  —  Analcime, 
Apophyllite,  Chabazite,  Gmelinite,  Harmotmne,  Heulan- 
dite,  Laumontite,  Mesolite,  Natrolite,  Phillipjsite,  Preh- 
nite.  Scolezite,  Stilbite,  Thomsonite. 

Zephaniatl,  ( Book  <tf,)(zef-d-ni'd.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ninth 
in  order  of  the  minor  prophets.  The  author  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  The  book  contains  States  of  the  Church.  The 
style  is  pure  and  poetical,  but  not  characterized  by  any 
striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

Zt'pliiri'nus,  a  Pope,  successor  of  Victor  I.  lie  is  sup¬ 


posed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  219.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Calixtus  I. 

Zephyr,  (zcfer,)  n.  [Lat.  Zephyr  us ;  Gr.  zephuros, 
strictly  the  N.W.,  from  zophos,  the  gloom  of  the  nether 
world,  the  dark  side,  the  west  ]  (Myth.)  The  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  west  wind.  According  to  the  Ilesiodic 
theogony,  he  was  the  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos.  The 
Greek  name  signifies  life-bringing,  as  the  time  at  which 
that  wind  begins  to  blow  marks  the  revival  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  beautiful  and  naked, 
with  a  wreath  on  his  head,  or  carrying  flowers  in  the  fold 
of  his  mantle. — The  west  wind ;  aud,  poetically,  any  soft, 
mild,  gentle  breeze. 

Zer-Alclian,  (zer-af-kan1 ,)  a  river  of  independent 
Turkestan,  Bokhara,  rises  E.  of  Samarcand,  and  enters 
Lake  Denghiz,  after  a  W.  course  of  400  in. 

Zer'ba,  or  Jerba,  an  island  of  N.  Africa,  belonging  to 
Tunis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cades,  15  in.  N.W.  of  Zarziss,  22  m. 
long,  and  14  broad. 

Zer'foe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co. 

Zerbst,  ( tserpsl ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  on  the  Nuthe,  66  in.  S.W.  of  Berlin.  Manuf. 
Jewelry,  earthenware,  and  beer.  Pop.  9,350. 

Ze'ro,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.;  Sp.]  An  arithmetical  cipher;  —  a 
term  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  thermometer, 
implying  the  point  at  which  the  gradation  commences. 
The  zero  of  Reaumur’s  and  of  the  centigrade  thermome¬ 
ter  is  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  zero  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  scale  is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  water  con¬ 
geals,  being  about  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  salt 
aud  snow. 

Zerul>'l»abel,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  and  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  who  gave  him  the  sacred  vessels, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  rebuilt 
the  temple,  which  was  dedicated  515  b.  c. 

Zest,  n.  [Ar.  istalaz,  to  have  the  taste,  relish,  or  smack 
of.]  That  which  gives  a  relish ;  a  relish  ;  something 
that  gives  a  pleasant  taste,  or  the  taste  itself;  a  piece 
of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give  flavor  to  liquor ; 
or  the  fine  thin  oil  that  spurts  out  of  it  when  squeezed. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to ;  to  heighten  the  taste 
or  relish  of. 

Ze'ta,  n.  A  Greek  letter  (f),  corresponding  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  z. 

Zcnglodon.u.  [Gr.  zeugle,  a  yoke,  and  odous,  a  tooth.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  cetacean  animals,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  miocene  strata 
of  North  America  (especially  in  Alabama)  and  Europe. 
The  entire  skeleton  of  the  largest  species  (Zeuglodon 
Harlani)  indicates  an  animal  about  seventy  feet  in 
length.  The  skull  is  very  long  and  narrow ;  the  nostril 
single,  with  an  upward  aspect,  above  and  near  the  orbits. 
The  jaws  are  armed  with  two  kinds  of  teeth,  set  wide 
apart ;  the  crown  of  the  tooth  being  contracted  from 
side  to  side  in  the  middle  of  its  base,  so  as  to  give  its 
transverse  section  an  hour-glass  form  (whence  the  name). 

Zeug'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  yoke.J  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word  is 
referred  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  one  more  remote. 

Zeillenroda,  (tsoi-len-ro'da,)  a  town  of  Germany,  9  in. 
S.W.  of  Greitz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  hosiery,  aud  watches. 
Pop.  5,500. 

Ze'us.  See  Jupiter. 

(Zobl.)  See  Dory. 

Zeux'is,  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  painters,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  many  cities  named  Heraclea,  and 
flourished  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.  lie 
travelled  a  good  deal,  spending  some  time  at  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  visiting  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  Italy  and 
Sicily.  He  excelled  in  form,  light  and  shade,  and  col¬ 
oring,  in  dramatic  composition  of  grand  subjects,  and  in 
imitation  of  inanimate  objects.  He  made  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  was  extremely  vain,  and  at  last  used  to  give 
away  his  pictures  because  he  thought  them  worth  more 
than  any  price  that  could  be  set  on  them.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  works  was  the  picture  of  Helen,  painted 
for  a  temple  at  Croton.  Five  of  the  most  beautiful  girls 
of  that  city  were  his  models  for  the  work.  Among  the 
other  famous  works  of  Z.  were  his  Infant  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpent ;  Female  Hippocentaur ;  Zeus  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  Gods,  &c.  Parrhasius  was  a  young 
rival  of  Z.,  and  in  a  competition  between  them  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  Z.  to  surpass  him.  On  that  occasion,  Z.  painted 
a  bunch  of  grapes  which  birds  pecked  at,  and  Parrhasius 
a  curtain  which  deceived  Z. 

Zey'lanite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Ceylanite.  See  Spinet. 

Zi'bet,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  carnivorous  mammalia 
belonging  to  the  genus  Viverra  and  the  family  Yiver- 
ridx  (Fig.  2642).  It  is  found  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 


Fig.  2642.  —  zibet. 


in  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  has  a  short  and  thick  neck,  the  breast  being  full  and 
somewhat  distended,  and  differs  considerably  in  its 
markings  from  its  African  congener,  the  Civet.  The  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  by  an  opening  near  the  tail  resembles  that 
of  the  Civet,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  prized.  See  Civet. 

Zie'ga.  n.  Curd  produced  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
to  milk,  after  rennet  has  ceased  to  produce  coagulation. 

Zielenzieg,  (tse'len-tseeg,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  22  m.  E. 


N.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Manuf.  Linens,  hosiery, 
hats,  leather,  and  gloves.  Pop.  4,950. 

Zieng'  .Hai-a-Laos,  (zeeng-ma'a-la’os,)  a  state  of  S.E. 
India,  tributary  to  Siam ;  Lat.  between  20°  and  21°  N., 
Lon.  98°  and  102°  E.  Pop.  40,000. 

Zierik-see,  (se'rik-se,)  a  fortified  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  of  Zealand,  on  the  island  of  Scliouwen,  30 
m.  S.W.  of  Rotterdam  ;  pop.  7,700. 

Zig'seag,  a.  [Fr. ;  formed  from  its  likeness  in  sound  to 
the  thing  it  is  intended  to  represent.]  Having  sharp 
and  quick  turns  or  flexures. 

— n.  Something  that  has  short  turns  or  angles,  as  a  line, 
the  stem  of  a  plant,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  A  chevron  running  in  a  zigzag  line. 

— pi.  (Fort.)  In  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  approaches  con¬ 
necting  the  parallels.  They  are  directed  so  that  their 
prolongations  fall  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  fortress,  and  clear  of  the  most  prominent  salients 
of  the  covered  way. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  short  turns  or  angles. 

Zilleli,  (zil'la,)  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  35  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Tokat.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  cloths.  It  has  an  annual 
fair,  attended  by  over  50,000  persons. 

Zi  1  (vau  kie,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw 
co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Saginaw . 

Zimmcrmaiiii.  Johann  Georg  von,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  18th  century,  both  as  a 
practitioner  and  as  a  professional  writer.  His  miscella¬ 
neous  writings  also  were  numerous ;  and  one  of  these, 
his  striking  but  not  very  philosophical  essay  On  Solitude, 
is  now,  indeed,  quite  forgotten,  but  was  once  very  pop¬ 
ular.  It  was  first  printed,  as  a  sketch,  in  1756,  and 
afterward  in  its  complete  shape  in  1785.  Z.  was  born 
in  1728,  at  Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  After  having 
studied  at  Gottingen,  he  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Bern  and  in  his  native  town.  His  tendency  to  hypo¬ 
chondria  showed  itself  even  thus  early,  but  did  not  dis¬ 
qualify  him  from  either  active  practice  or  from  zealous 
and  miscellaneous  studies.  His  professional  celebrity 
gained  him,  iu  1768,  the  appointment  of  royal-physician 
at  Hanover;  after  the  second  appearance  of  his  work 
On  Solitude,  he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the 
year  after  he  attended  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  his  last 
illness.  His  writings  after  this  were  chiefly  gossiping 
collections,  and  expressions  of  the  errors  with  which  he 
regarded  the  revolutionary  principles  that  were  becom¬ 
ing  prevalent.  His  melancholy  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  was  completely  deranged  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1791. 

Zmi'mermaiistown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Pottsville. 

Zinc,  (zlngk,)  n.  [  Fr. ;  Ger.  zink.]  (Chem.)  A  bluish- 
white  lustrous  metal,  having  a  crystalline  lamellar 
structure,  moderate  hardness,  a  somewhat  low  melting- 
point.  To  obtain  it  pure,  commercial  zinc,  or  spelter, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ;  a  cement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed 
through  it,  and  it  is  filtered  from  any  precipitate  formed. 
The  solution  is  then  boiled  to  expel  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  that  may  remain  in  it,  and  the  zinc  is  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  form  of  carbonate  by  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  carbonate  is  then  ignited  to  transform  it  into  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  is  distilled  in  a  porcelain  retort  with  char¬ 
coal  prepared  from  loaf-sugar.  Zinc  is  brittle  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  but  is  possessed  of  considerable  mal¬ 
leability  and  ductility  at  a  temperature  of  between  200° 
and  300°,  and  may  be  wrought  and  rolled  with  ease.  A 
little  above  this  it  becomes  brittle  again,  and  may  be 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  It  fuses  at  773°,  and  at  a  bright 
red  heat  it  may  be  volatilized.  If  its  vapor  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  burns  with  great  splendor,  becoming  con¬ 
verted  into  oxide,  which  is  deposited  in  loose  flocculi. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
air,  but  when  exposed  to  moist  air  or  oxygen,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  tenacious  gray  coating  of  hydrated  ox¬ 
ide,  which  impedes  the  further  oxidation  of  the  metal 
beneath.  In  this  respect  zinc  rust  differs  from  iron  rust, 
which  seems  to  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  the  adjacent 
metal.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  zinc  roofing  becomes  converted  into  a  mixed  oxide 
and  carbonate.  When  melted  in  the  air,  the  oxide  is 
formed  much  more  rapidly.  The  metal  is  readily  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids.  Boiling  so¬ 
lutions  of  potash  also  act  on  zinc,  hydrogen  being  liber¬ 
ated,  and  oxide  of  zinc  remaining  dissolved  in  the  alka¬ 
line  solution.  The  difficultly  oxidizable  nature  of  zinc, 
its  cheapness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted  from 
its  ores,  and  the  ready  way  in  which  it  may  be  worked, 
are  bringing  it  daily  more  and  more  into  use.  Neither 
the  vapor  nor  its  oxide  is  poisonous.  It  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  use  in  the  laboratory,  for  the  precipitation  of  certain 
metals  and  for  the  formation  of  hydrogen.  For  voltaic 
purposes  it  is  iudispensable,  and  its  principal  alloy, 
brass,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  forms 
alloys  with  iron  and  several  other  metals.  The  so-called 
galvanic  iron  is  iron  covered  with  a  protective  coating 
of  zinc.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  German 
silver.  The  origin  of  the  term  zinc  is  lost  in  obscurity; 
it  was  first  employed  by  Basil  Valentine,  but  the  great 
Paracelsus  was  the  first  to  associate  the  word  with  a 
metal  possessing  the  characters  of  zinc.  It  hardly 
seems  probable  that  zinc  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
An  obscure  passage  in  Strabo  seems  to  show  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  stone  was  found  to  drop  false  silver  when  melted, 
but  there  is  little  to  show  that  this  false  silver  was  zinc. 
It  is  positive,  however,  that  its  alloys  were  known  to  the 
later  Romans,  for  numerous  coins  have  been  found  con¬ 
taining  copper  and  zinc  nearly  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  to  form  brass.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  that  zinc  was  commercially  extracted 
from  its  ores  in  Europe.  Before  this,  however,  it  was 
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imported  by  the  Portuguese  and  otliers  from  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  under  the  name  of  tutenag  and  spelter. 
It  seems  first  to  have  been  made  in  England  by  Mr. 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  about  the  year  1743.  Long  before 
zinc  was  known  as  a  metal,  brass  was  made  in  large 
quantities  by  heating  metallic  copper  imbedded  in  a 
mixture  of  calcined  calamine  and  carbonaceous  matter. 
This  was  eflected  in  large  crucibles,  which  were  exposed 
to  a  loug-coutinued  heat  in  furnaces  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  zinc  immediately  on  its  liberation  from  the 
calamine  of  course  united  with  the  copper  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  its  presence.  The  only  use  to  which 
zinc  was  applied  for  many  years  after  its  discovery  was 
for  mixing  with  copper  to  form  brass ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  of  late  years  that  the  fact  of  its  becoming 
ductile  and  malleable  when  heated  was  made  known. 
A  patent  was  granted  to  the  discoverers  of  this  prop¬ 
erty,  Sylvester  and  Hobson,  in  1805,  since  which  period 
the  zinc  manufacture  has  made  steady  progress.  Zinc 
has  a  considerable  power  of  dissolving  iron;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  iron  pots  in  which  it  is  melted  soon 
become  corroded  and  unfit  for  use.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies,  according  to  the  closeness  of  texture  of  the  sam¬ 
ple,  from  7‘03  to  7'2,  or  even  7  3.  Zinc  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  the  form  of  various  ores  throughout  the 
whole  known  world.  Its  principal  ores  are :  Red  zinc  ore, 
which  is  found  and  worked  in  New  Jersey,  U.  States. 
It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc,  colored  with  biuoxide  of 
manganese.  Carbonate  of  zinc,  or  Calamine,  found  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  formations 
of  most  countries,  especially  near  Lancaster,  Columbia 
co.,  Penn.,  where  the  mines  opened  in  1853  are  worked 
by  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company.  The  calamine  mines  in 
this  country  are  nearly  worked  out,  only  285  tons  hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  in  1859,  the  amount  in  1800  being  1,500 
tons.  Hydrated  silicate  of  zinc,  which  is  worked  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  U.  States.  Sulphide  of  zinc,  blende,  or  black 
jack,  which  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Europe.  Iu  the  extraction  of  zinc 
from  its  ores,  the  blende  or  calamine  is  first  crushed  be¬ 
tween  rollers  and  roasted.  In  the  case  of  the  blende 
this  is  a  tedious  process,  and  requires  great  care.  The 
result  in  either  case  is  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  coke  or  anthracite,  and 
introduced  into  crucibles  of  peculiar  construction.  A 
circular  furnace  is  employed,  within  which  the  crucibles 
are  ranged.  In  the  bottom  of  each  crucible  is  an  open¬ 
ing,  to  which  a  short  iron  pipe  is  attached,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  To  the  end  of  this 
is  affixed  a  removable  tube  communicating  with  a  sheet- 
iron  vessel.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  hav¬ 
ing  been  partially  plugged  with  coke,  a  charge  of  ore 
and  coal  is  introduced,  and  the  top  of  the  crucible  luted 
down.  The  tube  connected  with  the  iron  vessel  is  low¬ 
ered  so  as  to  leave  the  crucible  tube  open,  and  the  heat 
is  raised.  So  soon  as  the  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the 
short  iron  tube  begins  to  turn  from  white  to  blue,  con¬ 
nection  is  made  with  the  tube  leading  to  the  iron  pan, 
and  the  zinc  gradually  distils  downwards,  partly  in 
powder  and  partly  iu  stalactitic  masses.  The  crude 
metal  is  re-melted,  skimmed,  and  cast  into  ingots.  Iu 
Silesia  and  Belgium  retorts  are  used  instead  of  crucibles, 
or  per  ascensum  instead  of  per  descensam.  Zinc  is  often 
known  in  commerce  as  spelter,  the  derivation  of  which 
term  is  unknown.  The  equivalent  of  zinc,  as  now 
determined,  is  65.  Symbol  Zn. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Zinc  only  forms  one  oxide,  ZnO,  which 
occurs  in  nature  as  red  zinc  ore.  The  anhydrous  oxide 
is  formed  when  zinc  is  burnt  iu  air,  and  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  four-  and  six-sided  prisms  in  the  flues 
of  zinc-furnaces.  It  is  best  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
by  calcining  the  precipitate  produced  by  mixing  solu¬ 
tions  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
zinc.  On  the  large  scale,  when  it  is  required  as  a  pig¬ 
ment,  it  is  made  by  distilling  zinc  in  clay  retorts,  pass¬ 
ing  into  chambers  through  which  a  current  of  air  is 
maintained.  The  volatilized  metal  burns  at  the  high 
temperature- to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  oxide  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  condensing  chambers.  As  a  pigment,  it 
has  not  met  with  great  success,  as  it  does,  not  wear  so 
well  as  white  lead,  from  its  lesser  specific  gravity.  In 
situations  where  it  is  exposed  to  sulphurous  fumes,  it 
stands  perfectly,  and  being  harmless  iu  its  nature,  it  is 
not  open  to  the  objections  raised  against  its  poisonous 
congener.  Oxide  of  zinc  forms  a  light  white  powder, 
which  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  regaining  its  white¬ 
ness  when  it  cools.  It  is  a  permanent  oxide,  even  at 
the  greatest  heat.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  carbonate.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids, 
and  its  salts  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  magnesia 
and  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  Its 
salts,  though  neutral  in  composition,  have  an  acid  reac¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  solutions  of  potash 
and  soda,  but  if  fused  with  them  in  a  silver  crucible,  it 
forms  compounds  soluble  in  water,  in  which  the  oxide 
of  zinc  appears  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid.  The  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to 
the  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkaline  solutions.  In  medicine,  oxide  of  zinc  is  used 
in  ointments  as  an  astringent  and  desiccant,  and  by  it¬ 
self  as  a  tonic,  especially  in  cases  of  nervous  debility 
brought  on  by  drinking.  Zinc  is  said  to  be  a  binoxide, 
but  it  requires  confirmation.  —  Nitrate  of  zinc  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
deliquescent  four-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  al¬ 
cohol. —  Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  native  sulphide  of 
zinc  (b'ende),  extracting  the  mass  with  water,  and  evap¬ 
orating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  generally  sent 
into  commerce  in’white  fused  masses.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  contains  six  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization ; 


but  compounds  containing  less  have  been  formed.  It 
crystallizes  ordinarily  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic,  and  very  largely  by  calico- 
printers.  It  is  soluble  iu  2}4  parts  of  water,  but  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Several  basic  sulphates  are  said  to 
exist.  It  combines  directly  with  ammonia,  forming  a 
definite  compound.  It  also  forms  double  sulphates  with 
those  of  potassa,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  —  Carbimate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  occurs  in  nature 
iu  large  amorphous  masses,  and  occasionally  in  crystals 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
the  chief  ore  of  zinc,  and  is  employed  in  its  impure 
state  in  medicine  as  an  exsiccant,  and  in  healing  cerates. 
The  anhydrous  carbonate  may  be  prepared  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  by  placing  a  tube  containing  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  strong  tube  containing  sulphate  of  zinc,  sealing  the 
outer  tube  hermetically,  heating  it  to  320°  Fahr.,  and 
inverting  it  so  that  the  solutions  may  mix :  crystalline 
grains  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate  are  gradually  depos¬ 
ited.  No  neutral  carbonate  of  zinc  can  be  obtaiued  from 
its  salts  by  double  decomposition. —  Chloride  of  Z.  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  granulated  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating,  when  it  is  obtained  in  a  semi-solid  hy¬ 
drated  mass,  known  as  butter  of  Z.  If  this  be  further 
heated,  it  fuses,  becomes  anhydrous  and  solid.  It  is  deli¬ 
quescent,  fuses  easily,  and  may  be  distilled.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  soluble  in  water,  and  its  strong  affinity  for  that 
substance  renders  it  of  great  use  as  a  desiccating  agent 
in  organic  research.  In  solution  it  forms  Burnett’s  dis¬ 
infecting  fluid.  It  is  a  powerful  escliarotic  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin,  and  is  used  iu  surgery  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  fuses  above  700°  Fahr.,  but  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  unless  more  strongly  heated ;  hence,  a  bath  of  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  maintaining  objects  at  a  high 
temperature.  Its  solution  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with 
avidity.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkaline  metals.  Its  solution  is  also  much  used  in  sol¬ 
dering  zinc,  iron,  and  copper.  Its  solution  is  also  much 
used  lor  preserving  objects  for  dissection,  as  it  does  not 
corrode  the  instruments  in  the  same  way  as  corrosive 
sublimate.  Several  oxychlorides  are  said  to  exist.  — 
Sulphide  of  zinc,  or  blende,  is  found  native  contaminated 
with  a  large  number  of  the  other  metals.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
The  hydrated  sulphide  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate,  by  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to  a  solution  of 
some  zinc-salt.  There  are  several  oxysulphides  of  zinc. 
The  trisilicate  of  zinc,  or  electric  calamine,  is  found 
native  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  Heat  develops 
electricity  in  it ;  hence  its  name.  Valerianate  of  zinc 
is  used  in  medicine  in  combating  nervous  disorders. 

ZinC-ani'yl,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
emitting  fumes,  and  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  but  not  taking  fire  spontaneously. 

Zinc-blende,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphide  of  ziuc.  See  Zinc. 

Zinc-bloom,  Dicarbonatr  of  Zinc,  n.  (Min.)  An 
opaque  miueral,  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color, 
dull  lustre,  occurring  in  earthy  incrustations,  and  reni- 
form,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  ziuc,  and 
water. 

Zinc-eth'yl,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  transparent 
mobile  liquid  refracting  light  strongly,  boiling  at  244° 
Fahr.,  and  remaining  uncongealed  at — 8°  Fahr.  It  may 
be  distilled  unchanged  in  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid.  It  Inis  a  powerful  but  penetrating 
odor,  bursting  into  flame  iu  the  air,  and  emitting  fumes 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  Its  evaporation  is  represented  by  the 
formula  Zn(C2H5),.  It  is  made  by  digesting  iodide  of 
ethyland  hydrous  ether  and  granulated  zinc  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube  at  266°  Fahr.  for  12  or  18  hours.  (See  I Vo- 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  and  Chemical  Societies.)  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  singular  compound  by  Frankland  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  organic  research,  and  similar 
compounds  have  been  formed  with  the  other  alcohol 
radicles  and  several  of  the  metals.  Zinc  methyl  and 
amyl  havealso  been  formed,  and  resemble  zinc  ethyl  in 
their  properties  and  preparation.  The  latter,  however, 
does  not  inflame  in  the  air.  There  is  hardly  any  sub¬ 
stance  known  which  has  so  intense  an  affinity  for  oxy¬ 
gen  and  chlorine  as  zinc  methyl. 

Zinciferous,  a.  Producing,  or  containing,  zinc. 

Zilic'ite,  n.  (Min.)  The  Red  zinc  ore.  See  Zinc. 

ZillC-metll'yl,  n.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc  upon  the  iodide  of  methyl  (CH3rj,  and  re¬ 
sembles  zinc-ethyl  in  its  general  character;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  far  more  volatile  and  more  energetic  in  its  reac¬ 
tions  than  zinc-ethyl,  and  is  decomposed  with  inflam¬ 
mation  and  explosion  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water;  yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  marsh-gas  (hydride  of 
methyl). 

Zincogr'raplier,  n.  An  engraver  on  plates  of  zinc. 

Zincography,  n.  The  art  of  obtaining  impressions 
from  plates  of  zinc.  The  practice  of  the  art  differs  from 
that  of  lithography  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  Ger¬ 
man  stones  are  made  use  of,  whilst  in  the  former  method 
plates  of  zinc  are  employed.  See  Lithography. 

Zinc'oid,  n.  (Chem.)  The  positive  electrode.  See  Elec¬ 
trolysis. 

Zinc'ou$,a.  (Chem.)  That  has  the  affinity  or  attrac¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  the  ziuc  or  generative  metal  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  as  the  zincous  plates,  or  zincoid,  of  the 
decomposing  cell ; — used  in  contradistinction  to  chlorous, 
noting  the  affinity  or  attraction  characteristic  of  the 
platinum  or  conducting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Zinc'-wllite,  n.  (Painting.)  The  oxide  of  zinc  used 
as  a  pigment. 

Zin<ler',a  town  of  N.  Africa, in  Bornou,300  m.W.N.W. 
of  Kooka;  pop.  10,000. 

Zingriber,  (zin'ji-ber,)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Zingioerace.se,  consisting  of  herbaceous  Indian 
plants,  with  creeping  jointed  woody  rootstocks,  from 


which  are  sent  up,  every  year,  stems  surrounded  by 
sheathing  leaves  arranged  in  two  ranks,  cone-shaped 
spikes  and  flowers  protected  by  bracts.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  Z.  officinale,  the  rhizomes  of  which 
furnish  the  well-known  spice  called  ginger.  The  young 
rhizomes  preserved  in  syrup  are  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  and  China,  and  form  the  conserve  known 
a s  preserved  ginger,  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
being  preferred  to  the  Chinese  kind.  Ginger  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  condiment,  and  iu  medicine  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  stomachic. 

ZiiiK'ibera'cesp,  n.  pi.  (Rot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Anomales.  Diao.  One  stamen,  a  two-celled 
anther,  and  a  vitellus  round  the  embryo.  They  consist 
of  aromatic  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  genus 
Zingiber  (q.  v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  31  genera,  which 
comprise  about  250  species,  mostly  tropical.  Ginger,  tur¬ 
meric,  grains  of  paradise,  and  the  various  cardamoms, 
are  products  of  this  order. 

Ziiik'enite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphantimonite  of 
lead,  composed  of  40  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  lead  and 
60  per  cent,  sulphide  of  antimony.  It  occurs  in  several 
places  in  bright  steel-gray  six-sided  prisms  terminated 
by  low  six-sided  pyramids. 

Zion,  or  Sion,  the  highest  and  most  southernmost  mount 
of  Jerusalem,  rising  about  2,500  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  valleys  at  its 
base.  It  was  separated  from  Akra  on  the  N.  and  Moriah 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Valley  Tyropoeon ;  and  had  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Gihon  on  the  W.,  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.,  and 
that  of  the  Ividron  on  the  S.E.  It  was  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Jebusites  till  subdued  by  David,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  was  called  the  “  city  of  David.”  A  mosque  near 
its  southern  brow  now  covers  the  “  tomb  of  David  ”  so 
called,  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  Mohammedans 


Fig.  2643.  —  mount  zion. 


(With  the  Mosque  of  David,  part  of  the  S.  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.) 

(Fig.  2643).  This  mount,  together  with  Moriah  and 
Ophel,was  enclosed  by  the  first  wall,  and  fortified  by 
citadels.  Upon  it  were  erected  the  magnificent  palaces 
of  Solomon,  and  long  afterwards  those  of  Herod.  At  the 
present  day  a  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  outside  of 
the  modern  wall  on  the  S.  —  “  Zion,”  and  “  the  daughter 
of  Zion,”  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
whole  city,  including  especially  Moriah  and  the  Temple ; 
and  sometimes  figuratively  for  the  seat  of  the  true 
Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Zion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Centre  co.,5  m. 
N.E.  of  Bellefonte. 

Zi'onsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Boone  co.,  15 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

ZioiiHville.  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh 
co.,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Zir'eoil,  n.  [A.  S.  zersk,  blue,  hyacinth.]  (Min.)  A 
silicate  of  zirconia,  found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of 
Ceylon  and  other  places.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  generally 
Rquare  four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  also  in  grains,  sometimes  white,  but  more 
frequently  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  or  gray.  The 
colorless  or  slightly  smoky  kinds  are  called  Jargoon  ; 
the  bright  red,  Hyacinth ;  and  the  grayish  or  brownish, 
Zirconite.  When  of  a  fine  color  and  transparent,  these 
are  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

Zirco'llia,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Zirconium. 

Zir'conite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Zircon. 

Ziroo'niiim,  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  basis  of  the 
earth  zirconia,  contained  in  the  rare  minerals  zircon 
and  hyacinthon,  which  are  silicates  of  the  earth.  It 
has  yet  only  been  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  which 
does  not  conduct  a  feeble  voltaic  current.  It  has  not 
been  fused,  and  only  assumes  a  weak  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher.  Heated  in  air,  it  forms  zirconia 
of  ivory  whiteness.  Zirconia  (Zr03j  is  its  only  oxide. 
It  is  a  white  infusible  powder,  which  after  ignition  is 
only  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  several  salts, 
of  which  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  zirco¬ 
nia  are  mixed  together,  sub-sulphate  of  zirconia  and  bisul¬ 
phate  of  potash  are  formed.  The  chloride  of  Z.  forms 
needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  losing  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  behind  a  soluble  oxy¬ 
chloride.  Swanberg  says  that  zirconia  is  not  a  pure 
earth,  but  a  mixture  of  three.  Symbol,  Zr. 

ZiMka,  or  Zizka  (ziZka),  Johann,  the  Hussite  leader, 
born  at  Trocznow,  Bohemia,  about  1360  or  1380.  He  was 
of  a  noble  family, aud  becamea  page  at  thecourt  of  King 
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Wenceslaus;  but  soon  disgusted  with  the  frivolity  and 
vice  he  witnessed,  he  enteredon  asoldier’s  life.  He  served 
in  the  Polish  army,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Tannenberg,  in  which  the 
Teutonic  Knights  were  finally  defeated;  next  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  1415  distinguished  himself  in 
the  English  army  at  Agincourt.  That  same  year  the 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  country¬ 
men  of  Z .,  and  whose  doctrines  he  held,  were  burnt  at 
Constance.  Failing  to  rouse  the  king,  whose  chamber¬ 
lain  he  was,  to  decisive  action,  Z.  resolved  to  take  arms 
himself  as  the  defenderof  the  Hussites.  A  body  of  troops 

1  was  organized,  and  the  terrible  Hussite  war  began  with 
a  riot  at  Prague,  in  July,  1419.  Z.  took  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  built  fortresses,  and  trained  the  troops,  took 
Prague  in  1420,  and  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Em¬ 
peror  Sigismund,  who  attacked  him  on  Mount  Wittkow, 
since  named  Ziska-Berg,  in  July.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  himself  master  Of  the  citadel  of  Prague,  and 
soon  after  lost  his  remaining  eye  —  he  had  lost  one  in 
his  childhood.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  hold  the 
command,  and  to  beat  the  imperial  armies,  and  among 
all  the  battles  and  engagements  he  fought,  he  was  only 
once  defeated.  The  emperor  at  last  treated  with  him  on 
equal  terms,  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Hussites, 
and  appointed  their  hero  governor  of  Bohemia.  Z.  tar¬ 
nished  his  fame  by  the  cruelties  he  practised  on  the 
enemies  of  his  faith  ;  and,  like  some  other  men  called  to 
like  grave  tasks,  justified  his  course  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  the  agent  of  divine  providence  in  inflicting  ven¬ 
geance.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  when  Z.,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  near 
Czaslau,  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  there,  Oc¬ 
tober  12th,  1424.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Czaslau, 
and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  visiting  the  church  in 
1554,  is  said  to  have  gone  with  terror  from  the  town  to 
sleep  elsewhere.  The  awe  inspired  by  the  name  of  this 
great  soldier  is  illustrated  by  the  myths  which  have 
grown  up  around  it.  The  war  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Hussites  continued  for  11  years  after  Z.’b  death. 

Zittau,  ( tsit'tou ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Mandau,  48  in.  S.E.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  pianofortes. 

Ziz,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Morocco,  rises  S.  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  200  m.,  loses  itself 
in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Ziza'nia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacese,  the  most  interesting  species  of  which  is  Z.  aqua- 
tica,  the  Indian  rice  or  Canada-rice,  found  in  theU.  States 
and  Canada  on  inundated  shores  of  ponds  and  rivers.  Its 
fruit,  which  is  very  abundant,  affords  sustenance  to  wild 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl. 

ZizypliuH,  ( ziz'i-fus ,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Rhamnacese,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  tropics  of 
the  Old  World.  Many  of  the  species  have  edible  fruits; 
thus,  Z.  vulgaris ,  Z.jujuba,  and  others,  yield  the  fruits 
called  jujubes;  Z.  lotus,  the  fruit  supposed  to  be  the 
lotus  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  Lotophagi  received 
their  name.  The  latter  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs. 

Zloczow,  ( zlot'sou ,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  38  m.  E. 
of  Lemberg.  Manuf.  Canvas.  Pop.  4,350. 

Znaiin,  or  Znaym,  ( tsna'im ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Tbaya,  34  m.  S.S.W.  of  Brunn.  Manuf.  Woollens,  to¬ 
bacco.  and  mustard.  Pop.  5,610. 

Zoag'li,  ( dzo’al-ye ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  4  m.  W.  of  Chiavari;  pop.  4,400. 

Zoan  thus,  n.  [Gr.  zoos,  living,  and  anthos,  a  flower.] 
(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  Polypes,  comprehending  those  which 
possess  the  complex  structure  of  the  Actinim,  but  con¬ 
sist  of  different  individuals  adhering  to  a  common  fleshy 
basis,  in  which  calcareous  spicules  are  sparingly  scat¬ 
tered. 

Zoar'ces,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  family  Gobidse,  distinguished  by  an  elongated 
body,  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  united,  and  no  spinous 
rays  in  the  dorsal,  except  in  its  posterior  part.  The  Eel¬ 
shaped  Blenny,  or  Eel-Pout,  Z.  anguillaris,  is  from  24 
to  36  inches  long,  dark  olive-brown,  varied  with  dusky 
blotches.  It  is  caught  in  fishing  for  cod. 

Zodiac,  ?».  [Fr.  zodiaque ;  Gr .  zodiakos,  from  zodion, 
a  little  animal,  from  zooti,  an  animal,  from  zao,  Sansk. 
jiv,  to  live;  —  the  constellations  of  the  ecliptic  being  for 
the  most  part  represented  by  the  figures  of  animals.] 
(Astron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  ex¬ 
tending  to  about  8°  or  9°  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
within  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  princi¬ 
pal  planets  are  confined.  It  was  divided  by  the  ancients 
into  12  parts  of  30°  each  called  signs,  and  designated  as 
follows: 


Arie6  (Pam)  rp 
Taurus  (Bull)  y 
Gemini  ( Twins)  □ 
Cancer  (Crab)  Z2 
Leo  (Lion)  £] 
Virgo  (  Virgin )  TIJ] 


Libra  (Balance) 

Scorpio  (Scorpion)  II] 
Sagittarius  (Archer)  f 
Capricornus  (Goat)  YJ 
Aquarius  (  Water-bearer)', 
Pisces  (Pishes)  X 


These  names  were  given  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  objects  designated,  which  was  supposed  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  configuration  of  the  stars.  This  division 
Is  still  employed.  See. Constellation,  and  Planet. 

Zodi'acal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Zodiac. 

Zodiacal  light.  (Astron.)  A  faint  nebulous  aurora 
which  surrounds  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  its  equator. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is  visible  immediately  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  in  the  place  where  the  sun  is 
about  to  appear  or  has  just  quitted  the  horizon.  It  has 
a  flat  lenticular  form,  extending  from  the  horizon  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards,  and  following  the  course  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  rather  of  the  sun’s  equator.  The  most  favorable 
times  for  observing  it  are  in  the  months  of  April  or  May, 
in  the  evening,  or  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  sunrise.  Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  re¬ 


specting  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  singular  phenom* 
enon.  The  most  plausible  of  these  is,  that  the  Z.  L.  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vast  number  of  meteorites  which  circulate 
around  the  sun,  and  are  gradually  falling  into  that  lu¬ 
minary,  their  impact  contributing  to  restore  the  solar 
heat  and  light,  lost  by  radiation. 

Zoe,  (zo'e,)  an  empress  of  the  East,  was  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  IX.,  and  became  the  wife  of  Romanus  III. 
in  1028,  when  she  was  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  debauched  woman,  and  became  the  murderess  of 
her  husband,  in  order  to  place  her  lover  on  the  throne, 
who  reigned  uuder  the  title  of  Michel  IV.  The  latter 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Michel  V.,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  people,  and  Z.  and  her  sister  Theodora 
proclaimed  joint  sovereigns.  She  displayed  great  ability 
and  firmness  in  the  government,  and  in  1042  married  in 
third  nuptials  Constantine  Mononachus.  She  continued 
to  reign  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  74,  in  1052. 

Zo'liar,  n.  [Heb.,  splendor.]  A  Jewish  book,  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  rabbis,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great, 
though  altogether  unascertained,  antiquity.  It  consists 
of  cabalistical  commentaries  on  Scripture,  especially  on 
the  Pentateuch.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  (ed. 
1680). 

Zoil'ean,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling  Zoilus,  q.  v. 
— Unjustly  severe. 

Zo'ilism,  n.  Illiberal  criticism;  unjust  censure. 

Zo'ilus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  criticised  the  “Iliad” 
with  such  virulence  as  to  be  called  “  the  rhetorical  dog ;  ” 
and  his  name  became  so  familiar  as  to  be  applied  to  all 
snarling  critics.  Flourished  about  270  b.  c. 

Zois'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
formerly  considered  a  variety  of  Epidote,  and  said  to 
occur  in  fine  crystals  of  a  grayish-brown  or  olive  color, 
at  Hollyhill  near  Strabane,  Tyrone. 

Zolkiew,  (zhol’ku,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  16  m. 
N.  of  Lemberg.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollens,  leather,  and 
porcelain.  Pop.  4,350. 

Zol'Iarsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Zollverein,  (tsolfer-ine,)  n.  [Ger.,  toll-union.]  The 
idea  of  a  uniform  system  of  customs  for  the  German 
states,  first  suggested  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  which 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  customs  throughout  its  ter¬ 
ritories,  May  26, 1818,  and  invited  other  governments  to 
unite  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  invitation  was  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Z.,  or  Customs  Union  of  the  German  States,  by  a  treaty 
signed  March  22, 1833.  Saxony  joined  the  union  March 
30,  Thuringia  May  11,  and  the  uniformity  of  customs 
thus  introduced  commenced  Jan.  1, 1834.  The  German 
Empire  now  forms  one  customs  and  commercial  union, 
in  which  was  included  in  1881  the  free  port  of  Hamburg. 

Zeiubor',  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Bacs, 
120  in.  S.  of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Silks.  Pop.  24,200. 

Zo'nar,  n.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  ami  Jews  of 
the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from 
Mohammedans. 

Zone,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  zone,  a  girdle,  from  zonnumi.  to  gird.] 
A  girdle ;  a  belt;  a  band  or  stripe  running  round  an  ob¬ 
ject:  circuit;  circumference. 

(Geog.)  A  division  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
temperature  of  different  latitudes.  —  The  whole  earth  is 
divided  into  five  Z. — the  torrid,  northern  and  southern 
temperate,  and  northern  and  southern  frigid  Z.  The 
torrid  Z.  extends  23]40  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and 
twice  a  year  the  sun  shines  vertically  on  its  inhabitants. 
The  two  temperate  Z.  extend  from  the  tropics  to  the 
polar  circles.  The  distance  from  the  tropics  to  the  po¬ 
lar  circles,  or  the  breadth  of  the  temperate  Z.,  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  is  43°.  All  be¬ 
yond  the  polar  circles,  to  the  poles,  is  called  the  frigid  Z. 

(Math.)  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in¬ 
cluded  between  two  parallel  lines. 

Zoned,  (zond,)  a.  Wearing  a  zone;  having  zones  or 
concentric  bands. 

Zone'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  zone  or  girdle. 

Zonotricllia,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family 
Fringillidse.  It  has  the  bill  conical,  and  slightly 
notched,  wings  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  mod¬ 
erately  rounded  tail,  the  second  and  third  quills  longest, 
tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  the  hind  toe  longer 
than  the  lateral  one,  the  claws  of  the  latter  just  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  There  are  several 
American  species,  among  which  are  the  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  Z.  leucophrys,  and  the  White-throated  Spar¬ 
row,  Z.  albicollis,  from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  the  Golden-crowned  Sparrow,  Z.  coronata,  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Zon'ule,  n.  A  little  zone. 

Zooeli'emy,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and  Eng.  chem¬ 
istry.]  Animal  chemistry. 

Zoog'eny,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  genesis,  generation.]  The 
doctrine  of  animal  formations. 

Zoog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  zone,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The 
natural  history  of  animals. 

Zool'atry,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  latreyo,  to  work  for  hire, 
to  serve  the  gods  with  prayer  and  sacrifices.]  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  animals,  as  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Zo'olite,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  petrified 
animal  substance. 

Zool'oger,  n.  A  zoologist,  (r.) 

Zoolog  ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoology,  or  the  science 
of  animals. 

Zoologically,  adv.  According  to  the  principles  of 
zoology. 

Zool'ogist,  7i.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  zoology,  or  in 
the  natural  history  of  animals,  or  who  describes  animals. 

Zool'ogize,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  study  of  zoology- 
to  pursue  natural  history.  ’ 


Zool'ogy  (zo-6V -6-jy) ,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  The  branch  of  the  science  of 
Biology  which  relates  to  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
Botany,  that  branch  which  relates  to  plants.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  zoology  has  been  an  extended  one.  It  first  came 
into  rank  as  a  science  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  after 
having  excited  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  mankind 
for  ages  previously.  After  a  long  subsequent  lapse 
into  the  domain  of  the  non-scientific,  it  again  became 
the  subject  of  intelligent  observation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  the  first  society  for  the  study  of  animals 
and  plants — the  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum — came 
into  existence  in  1651,  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  being  founded 
somewhat  later.  From  time  to  time,  works  on  the 
general  facts  of  zoology  appeared,  the  productions  of 
these  encyclopaedic  authors  culminating  in  Buffon’s 
Histoire  Naturelle  (15  vols.,  1749-67),  a  work  which 
took  all  nature  for  its  province,  and  contained  many 
useful  suggestions  and  evidences  of  keen  perception. 
This  period  of  accumulation  of  undigested  facts  was 
followed  by  one  of  systemization,  tire  earliest  able 
workers  in  this  field  being  John  Ray  and  Garl  Lin- 
neeus.  The  Sy  sterna  Natures  of  Linnaeus.  (1735),  the 
first  definite  attempt  at  classification  after  Aristotle, 
recognized  six  classes  in  the  animal  kingdom — Mam¬ 
malia,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  Insecta,  and  Vermes. 
Lamarck  broadeued  this  system,  recognizing  more 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals,  and  divided  the  latter  much  more 
definitely  than  had  been  done  by  Linmeus.  Cuvier,  in 
his  Rigne  Animal  (1829),  advanced  the  idea  of  four 
great  types  or  branches  of  animal  structure — Verte¬ 
brata,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Agassiz  and 
Gwen  adopted  these  types,  though  making  much 
change  in  the  subdivisions.  But  the  Cuvierian  system 
rapidly  gave  way  before  the  more  careful  anatomical 
analysis  that  succeeded,  the  class  Radiata  vanishing 
and  the  others  suffering  much  change.  The  new  ideas 
were  embodied  in  the  early  classifications  of  Leuckart, 
Milne-Edwards,  and  Huxley,  which  in  their  turn  were 
superseded,  as  anatomy  became  supplemented  by 
euibryological  and  palaeontological  research,  and  as  the 
evolutionary  views  advanced  by  Darwin  began  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  influence  on  the  opinions  of  zoologists.  The 
Cuvierian  theory  of  types  of  structure  vanished  in  the 
light  of  these  new  studies,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
doctrines  of  descent  and  genealogical  succession.  Sev¬ 
eral  systems  of  classification  have  been  devised  to 
express  these  new  views  of  the  animal  world,  which 
are  largely  similar  in  their  main  features,  their  differ¬ 
ences  being  in  minor  points.  Among  these,  that  of 
Ray  Lankester  is  one  of  the  most  fully  developed.  It 
is  far  too  intricate  to  be  given  here,  and  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  recent  systems  agree  in  dividing  the 
animal  kingdom  into  the  subkingdoms  of  Protozoa 
(single-celled  animals),  Porifera  (sponges),  Ccelentera- 
ta  (polyps,  medusa?,  Ac.),  Echinodermata  (star-fish, 
sea-urchins,  Ac.),  Arthropods  (crustaceans,  insects, 
spiders,  &c.),  Mollusca  (the  various  classes  of  shell¬ 
fish),  and  Vertebrata  (including  the  classes  of  fishes, 
batrachia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals).  The  old 
subkingdom  of  Vermes  is  now  found  to  cover  a  di¬ 
verse  collection  of  unrelated  or  slightly  related  forms, 
of  more  or  less  worm-like  structure,  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  the  Tunicata,  from  their  seem¬ 
ing  position  as  ancestral  forms  of  the  Vertebrata.  The 
story  of  animal  development  has  grown  more  intricate 
with  every  attempt  to  unfold  it,  new  problems  constantly 
arising,  and,  despite  all  that  has  been  and  is  being  done 
for  its  elucidation,  no  system  of  classification  to-day  exist¬ 
ing  can  be  given  as  in  any  sense  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  While  the  great  main  features. of  the  system  of 
animal  life  are  definitely  settled,  many  of  those  of  minor 
consequence  remain  open,  and  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  done  before  a  fully  satisfactory  scheme  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced. — Cell  Theory.  The  employment  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  in  zoological  research,  first  by  Malphighi  and 
Leeuwenhoek,  and  subsequently  by  a  host  of  others,  led 
to  a  vast  series  of  discoveries  in  physiology  and  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  tissues,  and  finally  to  the  cell-theory,  first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Schwann  in  1839,  which  has  revolutionized  all 
pre-existing  biological  conceptions.  Since  that  date  the 
study  of  the  cell  has  gone  on  unceasingly,  the  peculiar 
structure  of  its  nucleus  being  discovered,  and  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  cell  and  its  contained  protoplasm  in  the 
life  activities  traced.  While  the  cell  is  the  constituent 
unit  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its 
chemical,  physiological,  and  morphological  changes,  it 
plays  an  equally  prominent  part  in  the  processes  of 
reproduction,  these  being  dependent  upon  the  union 
of  two  cells  of  opposite  sexual  origin,  the  combination 
of  the  nuclei  of  these  cells,  their  subsequent  growth 
and  division  into  a  multitude  of  new  cells,  and  the 
segregation  of  these  cells  into  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  new  organism. — Embryology.  The  study  of  the 
cellular  unit  of  organisms  is  but  one  of  the  new  uses 
to  which  the  microscope  has  been  put.  That  of  the 
development  of  organisms  in  their  euibryological  stage 
has  proved  equally  important,  and  has  led  to  many 
discoveries  of  the  highest  value  in  zoological  research. 
The  old  doctrine  of  preformation  has  been  completely 
overturned,  it  being  clearly  recognized  that  all  life 
begins  in  a  simple  cell,  from  which  the  organs  of  the 
new  structure  gradually  develop,  though  we  cannot 
well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-substance  possess  predisposing  activities  tending 
toward  the  coming  organism.  Embryology  has  played 
an  essential  part  in  the  new  views  of  classification,  the 
embryo  revealing  in  its  development  secrets  of  its 
ancestry  of  the  most  vital  significance,  such  as  that  of 
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the  former  gill-breathing  habit  of  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates. — Paleontology.  The  results  of  embryological 
study  have  been  in  considerable  measure  borne  out  by 
those  of  palaeontology,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  embryology  of  races  as  distinguished  from  that  of  | 
individuals.  Research  into  the  characteristic  features  j 
and  zoological  relations  of  fossil  forms  has  aided  greatly  I 
in  the  growth  of  new  conceptions,  and  in  the  develop-  j 
nieut  of  a  system  of  classification  based  on  all  the  facts) 
of  life,  morphological,  histological,  embryological,  &r.  \ 
The  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  is 
another  element  to  be  considered  in  a  review  of  the  J 
new  zoology.  The  facts  of  distribution,  first  system¬ 
atized  by  Sclater  in  1857,  have  since  then  been  closely  I 
studied  by  Wallace  and  others ;  and  these,  combined  I 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  geological  dis¬ 
tribution  of  animals,  have  led  to  clear  conceptions  of  j 
their  migrations,  and  furnished  many  new  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent. 
The  study  of  marine  fauna,  both  of  the  littoral  regions 
and  the  deep  sea,  has  played  its  part  in  this  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  zoological  conceptions,  yielding  a  host  ot 
significant  facts  to  add  to  those  derived  front  anatom¬ 
ical,  embryological,  and  palaeontological  research.  The  j 
practical  experiment  of  sounding  the  ocean  depths  as 
a  preliminary  to  electric  cable  laying  first  taught  zoiilo- 1 
gists  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  held  a  yet  unstudied 
fauna,  and  set  in  train  that  series  of  dredgings  which 
have  embraced  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  area  and  led  to 
a  multitude  of  strange  and  suggestive  discoveries.  In 
addition,  seashore  studies  have  grown  more  active, 
laboratories  for  this  purpose  being  founded  in  various 
localities,  and  the  microscope  diligently  employed  in 
connection  with  the  many  other  modern  methods  of 
research.  The  stimulus  given  to  study  has  also  led  to 
the  voyaging  of  naturalists  to  distant  lands  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  on  the  spot  the  animal  life  of  new 
regions,  and  of  conducting  anatomical  and  embryo¬ 
logical  researches  with  the  advantage  of  living  mate¬ 
rial,  in  place  of  being  confined  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
specimens  brought  home  by  collectors.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  journeys  may  he  mentioned 
that  of  W.  H.  Caldwell  to  Australia  (1885-86),  to  study 
the  embryology  of  the  Monotremata  and  of  the  Dipnoid 
fish  Ceratodus;  of  Sedgwick  to  the  Cape  to  study  Peripatus; 
of  Bateson  to  Maryland  to  study  Balanoglossus ;  and  of 
the  brothers  Sarassin  to  Ceylon  to  study  the  embryology 
of  the  Csecilia.  An  important  result  of  these  researches 
was  the  discovery  that  the  mammalian  Monotremata 
lay  eggs  like  birds  and  reptiles. —  Theories  of  Descent. 
Darwin’s  evolutionary  theory  of  animal  descent  em¬ 
braces  two  factors,  heredity  and  variation,  the  influence 
of  the  former  being  toward  the  close  preservation  of 
race  characteristics,  that  of  the  latter  toward  diverg¬ 
ence  from  these  characteristics,  the  former  acting  to 
check  variation,  the  latter  to  accumulate  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  and  at  rare  intervals  produce  permanent  specific 
changes.  Many  recent  zoologists  hold  that  these  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  and  claim  that  the  facts  of 
zoology  indicate  that  other  influences  besides  the 
preservation  of  fortuitous  variations  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  new  species.  The  views  of 
Lamarck  have  been  revived  in  the  Neo-Lamarckiau 
theory,  to  the  effect  that  changes  in  the  organism  due 
to  “  use  and  effort,”  or  the  strain  to  effect  certain  ob¬ 
jects,  are  capable  of  transmission  to  offspring,  and  that 
6uch  a  “transmission  of  acquired  characters  ”  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  organic  forms.  This 
theory  has  been  vigorously  combatted  by  August  Weis- 
mann,  who  is  the  author  of  a  theory  of  reproduction 
which  controverts  any  such  inheritance.  Both  sides 
have  gained  a  strong  body  of  adherents,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  on  the  one  hand  to  prove  that  acquired 
characters  can  be  and  are  inherited,  on  the  other  hand  to 
disprove  these  seeming  facts,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
present  time  no  definitedecision  has  been  reached  on  the 
question,  which  remains  one  of  the  open  problems  of  the 
science  of  Biology.  See  Anatomy;  Biology;  Cell; 
Embryology  ;  Evolution  ;  Darwinism  ;  Physiologt  ; 
Protoplasm;  Neo-Lamarckism  ;  Vertebrata  ;  Anat¬ 
omy-,  Comparative,  &c. 

Zoomorph'ism,  »i.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  morphe,  shape.] 
The  transformation  of  men  into  beasts. 

Zoon'oiliy.  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  monos,  a  law.]  '’’he 
science  treating  of  laws  which  govern  the  organic  action 
of  animals  in  general ;  the  physiology  of  animals. 

Zooph'agon^.  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  and phago,  to  eat.]  That 
feeds  on  animals;  carnivorous. 

Zoophyte  ( zo'o-fit ),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and 
phuton,  a  plant,  from  phiid,  to  bring  forth,  to  spring 
forth.]  (Zoiil.)  A  term  employed  by  Cuvier  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Radiates,  viz.,  to  designate  the  lowest  pri¬ 
mary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  includes 
many  animal  organisms  that  are  fixed  to  a  definite  spot 
of  rock,  shell,  Ac.,  and  have  the  form  of  plants.  The 
term  is  now  never  used  by  scientific  naturalists,  the 
plant-like  animals  comprising  the  class  of  Polypi,  or 
Polyps.  See  Polypus. 

Zo'osperm.  n.  One  of  the  spermatozoa  of  an  animal. 

Zo'ospore,  n.  (Rot.)  The  name  given  to  those  spores, 
or  seeds  of  acotyledonous  plants,  which  being  furnished 
with  cilia,  move  spontaneously  for  a  short  time  after 
being  discharged  from  thespore-case  of  the  parent-plant. 
The  purpose  served  by  the  ciliary  motion  in  zoiispores 
is  evidently  thp  wider  diffusion  of  seeds;  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  after  a  certain  time  permits  the  seed 
to  become  fixed,  in  order  to  germinate.  Zoospores  are 
found  in  Characese,  Algre,  Fungi,  and  Lichens. 

Zootom'ical,  a.  Belonging  to  zootomy. 

Zoot'omist,  n.  One  versed  in  zootomy. 


Zoot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  temno,  I  cut.]  That 
branch  of  anatomical  science  which  relates  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  animals  generally. 

Zoroas'ter.  Zarathustra,  or  Zerdusht,  the  great 
legislator,  prophet,  and  reformer  of  the  religion  ot  the 
Parsees,  called  by  Plato  a  son  of  Oromages  ( Onnuzd ). 
Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  By  some  Z. 
is  said  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspus;  by 
others  he  is  placed  many  hundred,  or  even  many  thou- 
sand,  years  earlier.  It  is  of  chief  moment  to  recognize 
him  as  the  earliest  systematic  expounder  of  that  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Mystery  of  Evil,  which  may  be  termed 
Spiritual  Dualism.  He  imagined  two  mighty  spirits  in 
contest — Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — Gon  and  the  Devil; 
and  in  this  he  most  probably  reproduces  an  older  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Pareee  race.  Ormuzd  was  conceived  by 
Z.  as  symbolized  by  light;  the  sun  a  visible  type  of 
him ;  and  fire  the  expression  of  his  energy.  Fire- 
worship  spread  extensively  throughout  India  and 
Higher  Asia;  but,  as  usual,  it  became  a  superstition. 
Schism  followed  on  the  death  of  Z.,  who,  any  more 
than  other  great  men,  had  no  true  successor. 

Zos'ter,  n.  [Gr.,  a  girdle.]  A  kind  of  tetter;  shingles. 

Zos'tera,  n.  (Dot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Zosterace.35  (q.v.). 

Zostera'cese.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sea-wrack  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Hydrates,  comprising  a  small 
number  of  marine  plants  having  the  habit  of  seaweeds. 
The  most  interesting  species  is  Zostera  marina,  the  Sea- 
wrack,  which  is  in  common  use  for  packing,  and  for 
stuffing  chairs  and  mattresses.  Its  fibers  have  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 

Zouave',  n.  (Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
Freuch  army,  wearing  the  Moorish  dress ; — so  called 
from  a  Kabile  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district 
between  Bougie  and  Dellis,  in  Algeria,  known  as  the 
Gaouaoua,  and  also  called  Zouaouas,  who,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  2,000,  were  organized  into  a  regular  body  of 
troops  in  1830.  Gradual!}-  the  enlistment  of  natives 
ceased,  and  the  force  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
Frenchmen. — There  are  also  regiments  of  zouaves  in 
the  militia  of  several  of  our  States. 

Zscliokke  ( tshoPeh ),  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel,  a 
popular  German  writer,  born  at  Magdeburg,  1771,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
successively  employed  as  the  head  of  an  educational 
establishment,  governor  of  Basle,  and,  after  the  federal 
union  of  Switzerland,  in  1803,  member  of  the  council 
of  Forests  and  Mines.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  ver¬ 
satile  writer,  his  principal  works  being: — Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Su-iss  Revolution ;  History  of  Switzerland 
for  the  Siciss  People;  many  novels,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English  ;  and  his  autobiography,  which 
has  also  appeared  in  an  English  version.  Died  in  1848. 

Zschoppait  (tshop'-pou),a.  river  of  Saxony,  rises  in  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  mountains,  near  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the  Mulde,  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  60  m. — A  town  on  the  above  river,  8  m.  S.E. 
of  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  por¬ 
celain,  <tc.  Pop.  6,930. 

Zug;  (tsoog),  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
canton  of  Zug,  9  m.  long,  and  about  3  m.  broad,  re¬ 
ceives  the  Lorze,  which  enters  it  from  Lake  JEgeri. — 
The  smallest  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  the  center  of  the 
country,  surrounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Schwyz, 
Lucerne,  and  Aargau ;  area,  85  sq.  m.  Desc.  Moun¬ 
tainous  and  fertile.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Kaiser- 
stock,  8,258  ft.  above  the  sea.  Rivers.  The  Reuss  and 
the  Sihl.  Lakes.  The  Zug  and  iEgeri.  Prod.  Grapes, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  also 
eagerly  pursued.  Manuf.  Silk,  paper,  cotton-spinning, 
and  tanning.  Pop.  (1897)  24,160. — Zug,  the  cap,  is  on 
the  E.  of  the  Lake  Zug,  15  m.  from  Zurich.  Pop.  4,300. 

Zulia.  orStLlA  (soo'le-a),  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  in  the  N.  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  flows  into 
Lake  Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela,  after  a  N.N.E.  course 
of  180  m. — A  dept,  of  Venezuela,  bordering  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia ;  Lat.  betw  een 
8°  and  12°  N.,  Lon.  68°  and  73°  W.  In  the  center  is 
Lake  Maracaybo.  Cap.  Maracaybo.  Pop.  abt.  154,000. 

/.u  1 1  i ('ll till  (tsool'le-knu),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder,  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  leather.  Near  this 
town,  July  23,  1759,  the  Prussians,  under  Gen.  Wedel, 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians.  Pop.  5,500.  ' 

Ztilll'l)l*0,  a  river  of  Minnesota,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  branches  of  the  S.W.  of  Wabasha  co.,  and  flowing 
E.,  enters  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  Wabasha. 

ZumpaiigtO  (soom-pang'go),  a  town  of  Mexico,  30  m. 
N.  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Pop.  about  1,800. 

Zlini  (zoon-yee1),  in  New  Mexico,  an  Indian  town  of 
Socorro  co.  Pop.  about  2,500.  See  Pueblo  Indians. 

/.uni  Mountain*,  a  range  in  New  Mexico,  about 
Lat.  35°  N.,  Lon.  108°  20'  W. 

Zurich  ( zoo’rik ),  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  extending  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  hut  partly,  also,  between  the  cantons  of  Schwyz 
and  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
by  the  strait  at  Rappersch  wyl,  which,  the  breadth  being 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  Ext.  23  m.  long,  and  from  %  to 
broad.  Z..  without  rivalling  the  lakes  of  Geneva  or 
Lucerne  in  sublimity  of  scenery,  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  populous  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  the  prospect  of  its  banks  being 
richly  varied.  It  abounds  in  fish,  receives  the  Linth,  and 
is  traversed  by  steamboats. — A  N.  cantou,  having  E. 
Thurgau,  W.  Aargau,  S.  Schwyz  and  Zug,  and  N.  Schaff- 
liattsen ;  area,  687  sq.  m.  Desc.  Fertile  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  The  general  aspect  of  its  territory  is  pleasant, 
though  without  that  boldand  magnificent  scenery  which 


marks  the  interior  and  south  of  Switzerland.  The  hills, 
which  do  not  rise  above  3,200  feet,  are  separated  by 
beautiful  valleys  and  lakes.  Rich  pastures  and  exten¬ 
sive  orchards  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Rivers. 
The  Rhine,  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  Limmat,  Sihl,  and  Reuss. 
Lakes.  A  considerable  portion  of  Zurich,  and  several 
smaller  lakes.  I*rod.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  There 
are  many  mineral  springs.  Manuf.  Z.  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Cotton,  silk, 
and  ribbons  are  the  chief  manufactures.  t  Z.  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  Its  territory  was 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations  in  1798  and 
1799.  P.  (1897)  362,750. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  canton 
stands  on  the  river  Limmat,  ait  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  between  the  hills,  56 
m.  N.E.  of  Bern.  It  contains  very  few  buildings  of  note. 
The  town-hall  is  large,  but  inelegant ;  and  of  its  several 
churches,  none  are  entitled  to  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  striking,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  beautiful  promenades  around  the 
town.  Its  university  was  established  in  1832  ;  aud  it  has 
several  polytechnic  schools,  a  public  library,  botanic 
garden,  and  many  learned  societies.  Manuf.  Impor¬ 
tant;  consisting  of  silks,  cottons,  ribbons,  dye-works, 
and  tanneries.  Gessner,  Lavater,  and  Pestalozzi  were 
born  here.  Near  Z.,  in  1443,  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Austrians;  in  1799  the  French  defeated  the  Russians 
and  Austrians.  In  1859  a  treaty  between  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy  was  signed  here,  aud  Lombardy  was  sold 
by  Austria  to  the  king  of  Italy  for  850,000,000.  Pop. 
with  suburbs  (1897)  110,280. 

Znr'lite,  n.  (Min!)  A  variety  of  Mellilite  of  an  aspa¬ 
ragus-green  color  inclining  to  gray,  which  occurs  at 
Vesuvius,  generally  in  large  rectangular  prisms. 

Znrti'ma,  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  which  joins  the 
Takutu  in  Lat.  3°  22'  N.,  Lon.  60°  W.,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  80  m. 

Zuruinn,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  dept,  of  Assuay,  28  m.  N. 
W.  of  Loxa ;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Zntpken,  ( zoot’fen ,)  a  fortified  city  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  of  Gelderland,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yssel  and  Benkel,  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Arnheim.  Manuf. 
Cotton,  paper,  glue,  and  tanneries. 

Zuyder-Zee,  or  Zuider-Zee,  ( ti’der-ze ,)  a  gulf  of 
the  German  Ocean,  in  Holland,  45  m.  by  35  m.,  once  a 
lake,  but  by  an  inundation  in  1282,  united  to  the  German 
Ocean.  The  reclamation  of  the  Z.  by  the  govt,  will  reclaim 
about  500,000  acres,  valued  at  8160  per  a. ;  total  cost 
$46,000,000, and  will  take  ten  years  to  complete. 

Zvor'nik,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on 
the  Drin,  78  m.  S.W.  of  Belgrade  . 

Zwarte  Berg,  (zwart  bairg,)  (“  Black  Mountain,”)  two 
mountain  ranges  in  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  one  of 
which,  in  parts,  attains  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

Zwel'leiidam,  a  dist.  of  Cape  Colony,  extending  E. 
from  Cape  Town,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Zwarte  Berg; 
area,  7,620  sq.  m.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Breede.  Prod.  Corn,  butter,  and  wine.  Manuf. 
Soap  and  brandy.  Cap.  Zwellendam.  Pop.  14,300. 

Zvvingli,  or  Ziiinglius,  Ulric,  ( zwin-gle .)  a  Swiss 
reformer  and  patriot,  B.  in  the  hamlet  of  Wildhaus,  in 
the  Tockenburg,  Jan.  1,  1484.  After  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  uncle,  parish  priest  of  Wesen,  he  was  sent 
to  study  first  at  Basel,  then  at  Bern,  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna.  At  the  age  of  18  he  returned  to  his  native 
village,  but  only  to  quit  it  again  almost  immediately, 
and  renew  his  studies  at  Basel.  He  applied  himself  to 
scholastic  theology,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust  as  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  and  soon  after  rejoiced  to  hear  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Thomas  Wittenbach.  Z.  eagerly  studied  the 
classics,  and  became  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  hia 
time.  He  was  also  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
learnt  to  play  well  on  the  flute,  the  lute,  the  violin,  and 
other  instruments.  In  1506  he  was  ordained  priest  — 
he  had  been  master  of  arts  for  several  years  —  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  place  of  pastor  of  Glarus,  which  he  filled 
with  zeal  and  devotedness  for  ten  years.  During  this 
period  thoughts  were  working  in  his  mind,  which  were 
the  germs  of  the  reformation  to  come.  He  twice  accom¬ 
panied  the  Swiss  auxiliaries  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Marignano;  and  used  his  influence  with 
his  countrymen  to  dissuade  them  from  foreign  military 
service.  In  1514  he  had  visited  Erasmus  at  Basel,  and 
was  greatly  influenced  by  his  writings.  The  year  of 
1516  Z.  has  noted  as  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  That  same  year  he  removed 
to  the  secluded  monastery  of  Einsiedlen,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  priest  and  preacher.  His  clear  and  elo¬ 
quent  announcement  of  scriptural  truth  astonished  his 
new  hearers,  and  drew  crowds  from  the  surrounding 
country  to  hear  him.  In  1519,  through  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  learning,  piety,  and  eloquence,  and  the  active 
influence  of  his  friend  Oswald  Myconius,  Z.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  political  movement 
of  Switzerland.  His  preaching  produced  immense  ex¬ 
citement  by  its  novelty  ;  but  while  most  were  charmed, 
not  a  few  were  alarmed  and  angry.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague  (known 
then  as  the  “  great  death  ”),  and  it  was  reported  that  ho 
was  dead.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  with  a  new 
vigor  and  devotedness,  and  fulness,  resumed  his  work. 
In  1522  began  the  action  of  the  court  of  Rome  against 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland :  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
by  letter  to  the  chapter  at  Zurich,  attempted  to  stop  the 
preaching  of  Z.  The  latter  replied  in  his  ArcliiteUs,  and 
the  attempt  failed.  But  an  order  of  the  Diet  was  soon 
after  obtained,  which  prohibited  preaching  against  the 
monks.  About  the  same  time  Z.  married  Anna  Rein- 
hold,  a  widow,  and  mother  of  Z.’s  beloved  disciple  and 

I  friend,  Gerold.  He  did  not  make  his  marriage  known 
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till  two  years  later.  Meanwhile  enmity  was  growing 
into  persecution,  anil  the  reformer  was  sometimes  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  forebodings  of  evil  to  come,  and  the 
failure  of  his  hopes.  Early  in  1523  a  conference  between 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  new  doctrines  was 
held  at  Zurich,  by  order  of  the  Great  Council ;  but  the 
discussions,  which  lasted  three  days, left  the  controversy 
as  it  was;  the  reformers  arguing  on  the  basis  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  their  opponents  from  the  canon  law,  and  there 
being  no  first  principles  in  common  with  them.  Not  long 
after  the  reformation  was  publicly  established  in  Zurich, 
pictures  and  statues,  Ac.,  were  taken  out  of  the  churches, 
and  instead  of  the  mass  a  simple  form  of  celebrating 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adopted.  Education  was  provided 
for,  and  convents  were  suppressed,  jnst  regard  being 
had  to  the  interests  of  their  inmates.  In  1528,  Z.  at¬ 
tended  the  important  conferences  of  Baden,  and  in  1529 
that  of  Marburg,  where  he  agreed  on  certain  articles 
of  faith  with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Two  years  later, 
the  long  suppressed  enmity  of  the  cantons  which  re¬ 
mained  Catholic  broke  out  in  open  war  against  Zurich 
and  Berne.  Delay,  indecision,  and  half-heartedness 
among  the  citizens  of  Zurich  made  their  cause  hope¬ 
less  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  their  handful  of  dis¬ 
orderly  troops  was  easily  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the 
superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  army. 
Z.  fell  on  that  field,  October  11,  1531.  His  body  was  dis¬ 
covered,  burnt,  quartered,  and  his  ashes  mingled  with 
those  of  swine,  and.'scattered  to  the  winds.  The  works 
of  Z.  were  published  in  1581  in  3  vols.  4to. 

Zwickau,  (tswik-lcou,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde, 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  and 
chemicals. 

Zwittau,  ( tsmit'tou ,)  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 


— A  town  of  Moravia,  37  m.  N.W.  of  Olmutz. 

Zwolle  ( zwol ),  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  C. 
of  Overyssel,  on  the  Zwarte  Water.  Z.  was  a  free  im¬ 
perial  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Catholics  in  1580,  it  joined  the  States  General. 
In  1672  it  surreudered  to  Galen,  the  warrior  bishop  of 
Munster. 

Zygadite,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia, 
fouud  in  thin  tabular  prisms,  and  in  twins  like  albite, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  color,  in  the  Harz. 

Zygte'ua,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  fam.  Squalidx, 
which  has  the  head  flattened  horizontally,  with  the 
sides  much  extended  laterally.  The  Hammer-head 
Shark,  Z.  malleus,  attains  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  and 
is  bold  and  ferocious. 

Zygodactyl'ic,  Zygmlact ylmis,  o.  (Zoiil.) 
Having  the  toes  joined  in  pairs,  us  the  parrot  tribe. 

Zygo'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  zygon,  a  yoke.]  {Anat.)  The 
cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Zygomatic,  a.-  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  zygoma, 
or  to  the  bony  arch  under  which  the  temporal  muscles 
pass. 

zyS<>I»l*yil»ceJe,(«'p,o:/iMai'se-e,)n.  {Bot.)  The  Bean- 
caper  or  Guaiacum  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
JKutales,  having  the  following  essential  character:  — 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves, 
without  dots.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  a  quaternary  or 
quinary  distribution ;  the  former  convolute  in  activa¬ 
tion,  the  latter  with  unguiculate  petals  and  imbricated.  \ 
Stamens  8-10,  hypogyuous,  usually  arising  from  back 
of  scales.  Ovary  4-5-cel  led ;  style  simple.  Fruit  4- or 
5-celled.  Seeds  few,  with  little  or  no  albumen ;  radicle 
superior ;  cotyledons  foliaceous.  The  plants  of  the  order 
are  generally  distributed  throughout  the  warm  regions  ! 


of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  beyond  the  tropics.  See  Gci> 
acum,  and  Zyoophvlmjm. 

»•  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Zygo~ 
phyllacese.  Z.  fabago,  the  bean-caper,  derives  its  com¬ 
mon  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flower-bud» 
being  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  substitutes  for 
common  capers.  This  plant  is  reputed  to  possess  valua¬ 
ble  anthelmintic  properties. 

Zymolog'ic,  Zymolog'ical,  a.  Relating  to  zy- 

mology. 

!  Zymorog'ist,  w.  One  versed  in  zymology. 

Zymel’ogy,  n.  [Gr.  zyrne,  ferment,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  The  doctrine  of  fermentation ;  a  treatise  on  the 
fermentation  of  liquids;  zymology. 

Zyinoin'eter,  Zymosiin'cter,  n.  A  zumometer; 
a  Saccharometer,  q.  v. 

Zymosis,  n.  [Gr.,  fermentation.]  {Med.)  An  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  affection. 

Zymot'ic  Diseases,  n.  [Gr.  zumoo,  I  ferment.]  {Med.) 
A  designation  recently  introduced,  and  applied  to  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious,  as  well 
as  such  as  result  from  the  scarcity  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  necessary  kinds  of  food,  or  from  parasitic  animals. 
They  are  divided  into  four  orders,  —  miasmatic,  enthetic, 
dietic,  and  parasitic,  of  which  fever,  syphilis,  scurvy,  and 
worms,  may  be  taken  as  the  respective  types. 

Zy  thep'sary,  n.  [Gr.  zythos,  zythum,  and  echo,  to  boil.] 
A  brewery. 

Zy'tlioinierz,  or  Jitomir,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
cap.  of  the  govt,  of  Voliymia,  on  the  river  Teterev,  an 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Kiev,  Lat.  50°  15' 
N.,  Lon.  28°  40'  E.  Manuf.  Cloth,  hats,  leather,  Ac. 
Bop.  33,717. 

Zy'tlaum,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  zythos.)  A  kind  of  malt  liquor 
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^Rlin^skia  Edmund  Louis  Gray,  soldier,  was  born  in  1 
Kurnick,  Prussian  Poland,  Dec.  13,  1849;  removed  to 
the  U.  8.  in  1853 ;  was  educated  at  Syracuse ;  entered 
the  Union  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  volunteer  aid- 
de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  remaining 
in  this  service  until  the  close  of  the  war;  mustered  out 
ot  the  service  in  1805,  commissioned  second-lieutenant, 
later  promoted  captain  of  artillery.  He  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  Zalinski  pneumatic  dynamite 
gun. 

Zailia  (zah'mah).  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  and  fortress  in 
Numidia,  about  300  m.  S.W.  of  Carthage,  near  which 
Hannibal  was  defeated  by  the  Younger  Scipio,  201  B.  C. 
The  flower  of  Hannibal's  forces  consisted  of  a  small 
veteran  army  that  had  shared  his  fortunes  for  many 
years;  most  of  the  rest  were  of  inferior  quality,  of 
many  races,  variously  organized,  and  of  suspicious 
fidelity.  But  his  greatest  deficiency  was  in  cavalry,  an 
arm  with  which  he  had  repeatedly  decided  the  victory 
in  former  battles.  In  Scipio’s  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
Numidiaus,  under  Masinissa,  were  present  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers.  The  onset  of  Hannibal’s  elephants, 

4  of  which  he  had  80,  was  defeated  and  made  worse  than 
useless  by  the  wise  precautions  of  Scipio ;  the  cavalry  on 
his  flanks  were  scattered  by  the  furious  charge  of  Masi- 
nissa  and  Latlius ;  his  front  line  of  mercenaries  beaten 
back  by  the  more  numerous  and  better-disciplined  Ro¬ 
mans.  His  veteran  infantry,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  ! 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Hannibal  having  done  everything,  both  before 
and  during  the  battle,  which  could  secure  the  victory, 
escaped  with  a  few  horsemen.  Of  the  Carthaginian's, 
20,000  were  left  dead. on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners.  Of  the  victors,  2,000  fell  in  the  action. 

iZaillliesi  (zum-be'se),  a  large  river  of  southeast 
Africa,  ranking  with  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  as  a  main 
channel  ot  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  its  total  length  being  about  1,600  miles, 
largely  navigable,  though  the  frequent  cataracts  and 
rapids  reduce  the  navigable  waters  to  stretches  of  100 
to  200  miles  in  length.  Rising  in  the  marshy  country 
to  the  W.  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  it  flows  through  Lake 
Dilolo,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
about  Lat.  11°  40'  S.,  Lon.  22°  20'  E.  Thence  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  draining  in  its  course 
more  than  500,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  receiving 
numerous  tributaries,  the  largest  being  the  Loamba, 
Loangwa,  Kafue,  and  Shire,  the  last,  which  connects  it 
with  Lake  Nyassa,  being  navigable  except  at  the  Mur¬ 
chison  Falls.  Most  notable  of  its  cataracts  is  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls,  900  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  cataracts  of  the  world.  These  falls  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  named  by  Livingstone  in  1855,  the  native 
name  being  Mosivutunya.  Here  a  huge  fissure  in  the 
earth’s  surface  crosses  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the 
stream,  1,000  yards  wide,  pours  vertically  downward  to 
a  depth  of  300  feet.  Beyond  this  point  the  river  is  in 
part  navigable  for  700  miles.  South  of  the  falls  it  is 
navigable,  with  occasional  interruptions,  to  the  sea. 
The  delta,  2,500  sq.  m.  in  area,  is  traversed  by  four 
branches,  mostly  blocked  by  sand,  the  Chinde  and 
Kongoni  being  the  ones  used  by  vessels.  On  the 
Zambesi  are  the  important  trading  towns  of  Senna, 
130  miles  inland;  Tete,  190  miles  farther,  a  center  of 
the  gold  and  ivory  trade;  and  Zumbo, 550  miles  inland. 
At  Mazaro,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  a  mile 
wide,  but  its  depth  of  channel  declines  to  feet  in 
the  dry  season,  and  navigation  cannot  be  successfully 
and  continuously  conducted  by  vessels  of  more  than 
about  18  inches  draught.  Ninety  miles  above  Senna  the 
swift  current  at  the  Lupati  gorge  checks  navigation, 
and  at  Tete  the  Kelrabassa  Falls  break  the  channel. 
Like  the  Nile,  the  Zambesi  has  annual  inundations 
which  flood  the  country  and  obliterate  many  of  the 
minor  falls  and  rapids. 

Zaillbe'sia.  (Geog.)  The  name  given  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  British  South  African  protectorate  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Zambesi  river,  and  often  applied  to 
to  the  whole  country  under  the  control  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company.  South  Zambesia  (southward 
from  the  river)  comprises  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland, 
Khama,  and  a  part  of  Mauica.  North  Zambesia  extends 
from  the  river  to  Katunga,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
It  also  includes  the  Shire  Highlands.  The  South  Africa 
Company  obtained  a  charter  for  this  district,  formerly 
chiefly  known  as  a  hunting  ground  for  large  game,  in 
■October,  1889,  the  Dukes  of  Abercorn  and  Fife  being 
president  and  vice-president,  and  Cecil  .1.  Rhodes  man¬ 
aging  director.  The  energetic  administration  of  the 
latter  has  won  for  the  country  the  popular  title  of 
Rhodesia.  The  gold  deposits  of  the  Transvaal  extend 
into  this  territory,  in  which  are  found  relics  of  mining 
■operations  of  some  ancient  civilized  people,  who  have 
left  remains  of  buildings  and  a  very  strong  stone  fort¬ 
ress  known  as  Zimbabye,  or  Great  Zimbabwe.  There 
••are  now  thriving  towns  at  Salisbury,  Victoria,  and 
Umtali.  This  region  was  the  seat  of  the  Jameson  raid 
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into  the  South  African  Republic  (1895-96),  and  of  hotly 
contested  conflicts  with  the  natives. 

Za'mia.  «.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cycadaeese, 

consisting  of  moderate-sized  trees,  having  much  of  the 
appearance  of  palms,  and  in  some  particulars  ot  ferns. 
They  have  stout,  generally  unbranched  stems,  termi¬ 
nated  by  tufts  of  thick  pinnated  leaves,  often  spiny  at 
the  margins  or  points.  (Fig.  832.)  The  species  are 
natives  of  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  southeastern  Africa,  where  they 
frequently  constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
vegetation.  The  stems  of  these  plants  contain  an 
abundance  of  starchy  matter,  which  is  sometimes  col¬ 
lected  and  used  as  arrowroot.  Z.  tenuis  and  Z.  furfur- 
acea  are  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Bahrmas; 
while  Z.  integrijolia,  or  coontie,  the  only  cyead  found  in 
the  U.  S.,  has  a  short,  mostly  subterranean  stem,  from 
which  Florida  arrowroot  is  obtained. 

Zan'clithe,  n.  ( IelUh .)  A  small  family  of  Oriental 
fishes,  related  to  the  brilliant  coral-fishes  (Chietodon- 
tidte),  and  represented  by  a  small  species,  Zanclus  comu- 
tus,  having  a  horn  on  its  head.  For  this,  or  some  other 
reason,  this  little  fish  is  held  in  so  great  reverence  by 
Malay  fishermen  that  they  are  accustomed,  when  it  is 
caught  in  their  nets,  to  bow  to  it,  requesting  its  pardon, 
and  gently  return  it  to  the  water,  notwithstanding  the 
excellence  of  its  flesh  as  food. 

Zanes'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Muskingum  co., 
59  m.  E.  of  Columbus.  Is  largely  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  having  extensive  encaustic  tile  works,  brick 
works,  woollen  mills,  cotton  mills,  hosiery  factory,  sev¬ 
eral  engiue  shops  and  stove  foundries,  flour  mills,  roll¬ 
ing  mills,  glass  works,  potteries,  and  breweries.  An 
active  center  of  trade.  Fop.  (1897)  29,550. 

Zangr'wiil,  Israel,  writer,  was  born  in  London,  Eng., 
in  1864.  As  a  boy  in  school  he  was  the  prize-taker ;  he 
taught  for  a  time  at  Spitalfi elds,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a  pupil.  Later  he  abandoned  teaching  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  making  an  effort  to  establish  a  serial  of  his 
own,  called  Ariel,  The  London  Puck,  but  without  success. 
He  next  published  The  Bachelor's  Club,  which  at  once 
attracted  favorable  notice.  The  next  year  he  published 
his  unique  novel,  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto ;  and  from 
that  day  the  fame  and  success  of  Zangwill  were  assured. 
He  followed  this  with  the  King  of  the  Schuorrers  (1894) 
and  Ghetto  Tragedies.  His  novel  The  Master  appeared  in 
1894.  Under  the  caption  Without  Prejudice,  he  contrib- 
tuted  to  the  Ptdl  Mall  Magazine  a  series  of  popular  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  under  the  head  of  Men,  Women,  and  Books, 
he  wrote  a  similar  column  for  the  New  York  Critic. 

Zante  (zant,  or  zan'te;  anc.  Zacynthus),  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Cepha- 
louia,  and  to  the  W.  of  ancient  Elis,  in  the  Morea,  or 
Peloponnesus  ;  Lat.  37°  56'  N.  Ext.  23(4  m.  long,  and 
from  6  to  11  broad.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
richly  cultivated,  and  covered  w  ith  villages,  embosomed 
in  olive  plantations.  Climate.  Extremely  hot  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  not  unhealthy.  Prod.  Currants,  olives,  and 
other  fruits  of  a  warm  latitude.  Pop.  (1897)  44,000. — 
Zante,  the  cap.,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  about  12  m. 
nearly  W.  of  Cape  Tornese,  in  the  Morea.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  bay ;  and  in  its 
appearance  it  resembles  an  Italian  town.  Its  harbor  is 
capacious ;  and  its  environs  are  extremely  pleasant  and 
picturesque.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  In 
Oct.,  1841,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Pop.  (1897)  16,950. 

Zapa'ta.  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,370  sq.  m. ;  bounded 
W.  by  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil, 
fertile  and  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Cap.  Carrizo.  Pop. 
(1897)  4,150.  f 

Zava'la,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Nueces  river  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  suited  only  for  stock  raising. 
Cap.  Batesville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,280. 

Ze'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant,  order  Graminacese, 
of  which  Z.  mays,  or  maize,  is  the  well-known  and 
important  cereal  so  largely  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  it  is  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Indian  Corn.  See  Indian  Corn. 

Zea'land  (a  province  of  Holland).  See  Holland. 

Zealand,  the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
most  important  province  of  Denmark,  lies  at  the  S.  of 
the  Cattegat ;  area,  2,675  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  yields  large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  espe¬ 
cially  of  barley.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  generally 
followed,  and,  with  an  extensive  dairy  produce,  forms 
the  great  wealth  of  tli8  state.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Denmark  are  conducted  in  Z.  The  principal  towns 
are  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Copenhagen ;  Roeskilde, 
the  ancient  seat  of  government ;  and  Elsinore.  It  is 
also  called  See'land  (Danish,  Sjaelland) . 

Zealand,  Xew.  An  important  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  comprising  three 
main  islands  and  numerous  islets.  These  are  North 
Island,  or  New  Ulster;  South  or  Middle  Island,  or 
New  Munster;  and  Stewart  Island,  or  New  Leinster. 
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North  and  South  Islands  are  long  and  narrow,  the 
total  length  of  the  group  being  1,100  miles;  area, 
106,240  sq.  miles — that  of  North  Island  being  44,467, 
South  Island  58,525,  Stewart  Island  665.  They  lie  S.E. 
of  Australia,  1,175  miles  distant,  and  850  miles  from 
Tasmania,  between  latitude  34°  22'  and  47°  IS'  S.,  and 
longitude  166°  27'  and  178°  34'  W.  Several  island 
groups  in  the  South  Pacific  are  attached  to  the  colony, 
including  the  Chatham,  Aucklaud,  Kirmadec,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Bounty,  and  Antipodes  groups. — Pltys.  Conditions. 
North  and  South  Islands  are  both  mountainous,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  each  being  traversed  by  a  great  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  which  divides  them  into  eastern  and  western 
sides.  Two-thirds  of  South  Island  is  covered  by  moun¬ 
tains,  whose  culminating  point  is  Mount  Cook,  12,349 
feet  high.  They  possess  great  glaciers,  and  give  birth 
to  numerous  rivers,  all  having  a  rapid  fall  and  being 
liable  to  sudden  floods.  North  Island  contains  exten¬ 
sive  plains  of  low  elevation  and  great  fertility,  besides 
large  areas  of  grassy  hill  country.  Much  of  the  best 
land  is  covered  by  luxuriant  forests,  w  hich  cover  the 
mountains  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet.  South  Island,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  little  timber,  its  mountains  and 
lowlands  being  alike  open  and  yielding  excellent 
pasture.  The  result  has  been  that  the  best  lands  of 
this  island  have  been  taken  up,  while  vast  tracts  ot 
fine  land  in  North  Island  remain  uncleared.  The  coast 
line  presents  numerous  excellent  harbors,  particularly 
in  the  northern  half  of  North  Island,  which  is  deeply 
indented  by  the  sea. — Geol.  The  mountain-chains  of 
New  Zealand  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  rock  strata 
extend  through  all  the  geological  ages,  and  are  well 
marked  by  fossils.  Volcanic  action  seems  to  have  been 
long  vigorous,  though  now  much  decreased.  North 
Island  possesses  a  wonderland  resembling  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  in  character,  being  remarkable  for  its 
boiling  geysers,  steaming  fmnaroles,  sulphur  basins, 
and  hot  lakes  and  pools,  of  great  curative  value  for 
rheumatic  complaints  and  skin  diseases.  The  exquisite 
siliceous  pink  and  white  terraces  of  Rotomahana,  once 
famous  for  their  beauty,  were  utterly  destroyed,  in 
1886,  by  a  volcanic  explosion  of  the  neighboring  Mt. 
Tarawera. — Climate.  New  Zealand  possesses  a  very 
healthful  and  equable  climate,  though  presenting  great 
variety  from  its  wide  extension  in  latitude  and  its 
diversity  of  elevation.  The  air  is  constantly  freshened 
by  sea  breezes,  the  country  everywhere  well  watered, 
and  prolonged  droughts  are  unknown.  Snow  seldom 
falls  in  the  lowlands,  and  quickly  melts,  the  winter 
mildness  allowing  cattle  and  horses  to  be  kept  the  year 
through  in  the  fields. — Fauna  and  Ilora.  The  native 
land  animals  of  New  Zealand  are  few,  comprising  but 
two  species  of  bats,  as  examples  of  the  mammalia.  A 
few  small  lizards  come  next  in  importance.  The 
domesticated  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced, 
among  them  rabbits,  which  have  become  a  nuisance 
from  their  numbers.  The  birds  formerly  included  the 
gigantic  moas,  and  now  embrace  the  wingless  apteryx, 
several  species  of  parrots,  and  many  introduced  birds, 
including  the  black  swan  of  Australia.  Bees  have 
multiplied  remarkably,  and  several  fresh-water  fishes 
have  been  introduced  w  ith  success.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  European  grasses  and  weeds,  which  alike 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  native  plants  include  immense 
tree-ferns,  a  valuable  flax,  grasses  excellent  for  pasture, 
and  various  trees  of  much  economic  value,  the  most 
important  being  the  great  kauri-pine,  which  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  120  to  160  feet  and  a  diameter  of  5  to 
12  feet,  and  is  greatly  used  for  spars. — Min.  Gold  is  the 
most  important  mineral  product,  the  total  produce  to 
date  being  valued  at  more  than  S25u.000.000.  Silver, 
lead,  copper,  manganese,  and  antimony  are  mined  in 
small  quantities.  Coal  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality, 
the  total  amount  mined  to  date  being  about  9,000,000 
tons.  Brown  coal  and  lignite  are  abundant,  and  the 
smelting  of  the  iron  sand  of  North  Island  is  of  growing 
importance. — Soil  and  Productions.  New  Zealand  is  the 
best  adapted  of  the  Australasian  colonies  to  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits,  twro-thirds  of  its  area  being  suited 
for  these  purposes,  of  which  one-fifth  part  is  taken  up, 
largely  under  lease  from  the  government.  Enough 
wheat  is  grown  for  home  use,  oats  are  extensively 
grown,  and  barley  and  hay  are  important  crops.  The 
great  peninsula  north  of  Manukau  Harbor  possesses  a 
humid,  semi-tropical  climate,  and  here  the  fruits  of  the 
warmer  latitudes  grow  in  great  perfection,  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  olives,  Ac.,  being  abundantly  raised. 
This  region  is  the  home  of  the  kauri-pine,  and  sup¬ 
plies  most  of  the  kauri-gum  brought  to  market.  This 
substance,  found,  like  amber,  as  a  fossil,  yields  over 
8,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  used  as  a  base  for  fine  varnishes. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the 
dairy  products  are  large  and  increasing.  The  colony 
possesses  more  than  18,000,000  sheep,  has  an  annual 
wool  product  amounting  to  over  $20, 000, 000,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  salted,  preserved,  and  frozen 
meats. — Other  Industries.  Manufactures  are  increasing 
under  the  stimulus  of  high  protective  duties,  and  com- 
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prise  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  blankets,  soap,  leather, 
paper,  and  other  materials  needed  for  home  use.  There 
is  an  increasing  volume  of  foreign  trade.  Of  the 
exports  (about  tf50.0U0,000),  wool  is  much  the  most 
important  article,  then  meat,  gold,  grain,  aud  kauri- 
gum.  The  imports  amount  to  about  $35,0011,000.  The 
railways,  over  2,000  miles  long,  are  nearly  all  State 
property,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  telegraph 
ami  telephone  lines. — God.  A  governor  appointed  by 
tlie  crown  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  the 
legislature  consists  ot  a  Legislative  Council,  witli  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  for  3  years.  There  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
voting,  female  suffrage  having  been  adopted  in  1893. 
The  islands  are  divided  into  provincial  districts  and 
counties,  in  which  a  complete  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  exists.  Wellington,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  31,000.  Auckland  (pop.  51,287)  is  the  largest  city. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Dunedin,  Christchurch, 
Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Nelson,  Ac.  Stewart  Island 
has  but  a  sparse  population. —  Educ.  The  education  of 
the  people  has  been  carefully  provided  for,  elementary 
education  beiug  free  and  compulsory.  Tnere  are  nu¬ 
merous  higher  schools,  many  of  them  well  endowed. 
The  University  of  New  Zealand,  established  by  royal 
charter,  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees.  Affiliated  with  it  are  Otago  University,  Dun¬ 
edin;  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch;  and  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Auckland. — Natives.  The  Maories,  the 
name  given  themselves  by  the  native  race,  are  of  Poly¬ 
nesian  stock,  they  claiming  to  have  come  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  27  generations  ago.  They  probably  displaced  an 
earlier  and  darker  race.  They  are  a  well-shaped  and 
often  handsome  people  of  olive-brown  hue,  brave,  gen¬ 
erous,  and  warlike  in  disposition.  Tattooing,  once 
common  among  them,  has  almost  died  out.  Cannibal¬ 
ism  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  has  disappeared.  They 
were  formerly  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare,  but  are 
now  engaged  in  farming,  raising  large  crops,  and  keep¬ 
ing  great  numbers  of  sheep,  though  not  very  indus¬ 
trious.  They  are  careful  to  have  their  children  edu¬ 
cated,  have  a  special  franchise,  and  elect  4  members  to- 
the  House  of  Representatives,  while  two  of  their  chiefs 
are  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Formerly  100,000  in 
number,  they  are  tiowr  but  42,000,  nearly  all  living  in 
North  Island. — Hist.  These  islands  were  discovered 
and  named  by  Tasman,  in  1642,  but  were  first  closely 
investigated  and  described  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1769 
and  later.  Early  in  the  19th  century  whaling  ships 
visited  the  coast  for  trade,  and  the  natives,  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  guns,  quickly  diminished  through  their 
tribal  wars.  To  stop  this  disorder  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  took  possession  of  the  islands  in  1840.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  chiefs  the  native  title  to  the  soil  was 
guaranteed,  and  every  acre  sold  since  has  been  duly 
paid  for.  Missionaries  converted  the  natives  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  encouraged  them  to  a  more  peaceful  mode 
of  existence.  Between  1843  and  1869  a  series  of  insur¬ 
rections  took  place,  but  since  the  latter  date  peace  hits 
prevailed,  the  natives  being  given  a  voice  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1872.  The  capital  was  at  Auckland  till  1865, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Wellington.  Pop.  (1891) 
626,658  whites,  nearly  all  of  British  origin,  41.953 
Maories. 

Zee.  The  more  comm  >n  name  now  of  the  letter  Z,  at 
least  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  old  names  zed  aud  izzard 
are  seldom  used. 

Zeit'g’eist,  a.  [Ger.]  The  spirit  of  the  age ;  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  time. 

Zelay'ti,  Josfs  Santos,  soldier,  was  born  at  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  about  1845;  joined  the  army,  and  became  a 
general  in  1885,  and  was  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party. 
He  took  part  in  the  revolt  that  overthrew  President 
Sacaza  in  1893;  and  under  the  new  Constitution,  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  Z.  was  elected 
President  Sept.  17,  1893.  He  occupied  the  Mosquito 
territory  in  1894 ;  and  in  May,  1895,  British  forces 
took  possession  of  the  port  of  Corinto.  This  actiou  was 
on  account  of  the  alleged  murder  of  a  British  subject, 
and  the  port  was  held  for  a  few  days  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity;  upon  the  agreement  of  Z. 
to  make  the  payment  the  British  force  was  withdrawn. 

Ze'ro,  Ab'solute.  (Physics.)  The  point  of  temper¬ 
ature  at  which  a  body  is  wholly  deprived  of  heat,  and  at 
which  a  perfect  gas  would  exert  no  pressure.  Various 
experiments  have  resulted  in  determining  this  point  at 
— 274°  C.,  the  equivalent  of  — 461°  F.  According  to 
received  theories,  all  heat  is  the  result  of  motion,  and 
where  an  absolute  state  of  rest  occurs,  without  pres¬ 
sure,  the  temperature  finds  an  absolute  zero.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  known  limit  in  the  other  direction,  as 
increased  energy  of  some  sort  may  always  increase 
temperature. 

Zerralin  (zer-ran'),  Carl,  orchestral  conductor,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  July  28, 1826 ;  removed 
to  the  U.  S.  (1848)  as  flutist  in  the  Germania  Orchestra ; 
became  conductor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  (1854).  He  conducted  for  many  years  the 
Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  and  the  Worcester  an¬ 
nual  festivals,  and  numerous  choral  and  orchestral  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  at  Boston  in  1869  and 
1872. 

Ze'ta,  n.  The  sixth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  having 
the  soling  of  English  zd  or  dz. 

Zeta,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diaita,  dwelling.]  (Arch.) 
A  little  closet  or  chamber;  especially  a  room  in  a 
church  over  the  porch  where  the  sexton  lived  and  kept 
the  church  documents. 

Zie'bacU,  ill  South  Dakota,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,040  sq. 
m. :  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  South  Fork  of  the  Chey¬ 


enne  river.  Grazing  and  mining  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries. 

Zimb  (zttn),  n.  (Zoiil).  A  fly  exceedingly  destructive 
to  cattle  in  Abyssinia.  It  has  not  been  identified,  but 
resembles  and  is  related  to  the  tsetse  (q.  v.)  of  South 
Africa.  It  attacks  not  only  caitle,  but  wild  game, 
even  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  It  is  not  found, 
however,  in  open,  dry,  and  sandy  regions.  The  zebub 
of  the  Hebrews  (Is.  vii.  18)  is  regarded  by  Biblical 
scholars  as  identifiable  with  this  insect. 

Zim'mernian,  Agnes,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
born  at  Cologne,  Germany,  July  5,  1847;  she  went  to 
England  in  1851,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  under  Cipriani  Potter  aud  Steggall  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  obtaining  the  King’s  scholarship 
in  1862,  and  making  her  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1863.  Since  that  time  she  has  steadily  grown 
in  popular  favor  as  a  pianist,  and  her  editions  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  and  Beethoven’s  sonatas  are  considered  standard, 
while  her  own  compositions  are  well  known. 

Zi'ouiNiii.  u.  This  name  is  given  to  a  scheme,  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  Jews  in  Europe,  principally  writers  with 
more  or  less  reputation,  proposing  the  migration  of  all 
the  Jews  in  the  world  to  Palestine.  The  idea  is  that 
by  a  return  to  Palestine  in  sufficiently  large  numbers 
they  can  reinstate  themselves  as  a  nation  and  become 
a  [lower  in  the  world.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  dream 
that  in  view  of  the  strategical  importance  of  Palestine 
as  controlling  the  future  overland  short  cut  to  India, 
via  the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  Jews,  once  in  possession 
of  the  country,  could  afford  facilities  of  transport  to 
such  of  the  European  countries  as  they  chose  to  be¬ 
friend  and  refuse  access  to  others.  The  scheme  is 
violently  opposed  by  many  influential  Jews,  who  affirm 
that  millions  of  Jews  are  far  better  off  in  the  countries 
which  they  now  inhabit  than  they  could  possibly  be  in 
Palestine,  and  they  point  out  that  those  who  dream 
that  Palestine  could  become  a  strong  and  independent 
state  ruled  by  Jews  are  reckoning  without  Russia  and 
France,  not  to  speak  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
whole  discussion  so  far  has  been  academic,  and  the 
population  of  Palestine  has  not  been  sensibly  increased 
by  the  proposed  movement.  If  any  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  migrate,  they  are  nearly  all  poor  Hebrews,  of 
whom  there  are  already  too  many  in  Palestine. 

Zitli'er,  or  Zith'ern,  it.  [Ger.,  from  Lat.  cithara.] 
(Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument,  a  development  of  the 
ancient  cithara,  that  became  a  favorite  with  the  Alpine 
peasantry  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  about  1850.  It  has  a  fiat 
sounding-board  with  a  large  hole  near  the  middle,  and 
from  32  to  46  strings,  of  steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk, 
covered  with  fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  and  tuned  by 
pegs  at  one  end.  Five  strings  are  stretched  over  a 
fretted  keyboard,  and  are  used  to  play  the  melody,  being 
picked  or  struck  with  a  plectrum  in  the  right  hand  and 
stopped  with  the  fingers  of  the  left.  The  rest,  called 
accompaniment  strings,  are  struck  by  the  first  three 
fingers,  and,  not  being  stopped,  produce  only  the  single 
note  to  which  they  are  tuned.  The  instrument  rests  on 
a  table  with  the  keyboard  nearest  the  performer. 

Zo-,  Zoo-.  An  initial  compounding  term,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  zoon,  animal. 

Zoantliro'pia.  or  Zoan'tliropy.  n.  TGr.  zilon , 
animal,  and  antlirbpos,  man.]  (Path.)  A  kind  of  mono¬ 
mania,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  transformed 
into  one  of  the  lowrer  animals. 

Zoetrope  (zo'e-trop),  or  Wheel  of  Life,  n.  [From 
Gr. zoe,  life,  and  trophe,  aliment.]  (Optics.)  An  optical 
toy,  so  named  from  its  exhibiting  pictures  of  objects  as  , 
if  endowed  with  life  and  activity.  It  is  of  interest  as 
being  a  forerunner  of  the  principle  perfected  in  the 
kinetoscope.  The  results  shown  in  this  instrument 
depend,  primarily,  on  the  well-known  fact  that  vision 
“persists”  fora  certain  short  period  of  time  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  visual  ray.  It  follows  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  if  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  successively  assumed  by  an  object  in 
completing  a  given  movement,  be  presented  to  the  eye 
so  quickly  that  the  visual  impression  of  each  picture 
shall  continue  until  the  incidence  of  the  one  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  object  will  remain  constantly  in  view',  and 
its  various  parts  w  ill  appear  to  execute  the  movement 
delineated  by  the  pictures.  The  mechanical  means  for 
effecting  this  result  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  3103, 
which  represents  the  zoetrope  in  its  most  popular,  but 
by  no  means  most  ex¬ 
cellent  form.  C,  a 
cylinder  of  strong 
cardboard,  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  1% 
inches  in  depth,  with 
a  metal  rim  at  the  top, 
and  fastened  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood.B. 

The  latter  is  screwed 
at  its  ceuter  to  a  pivot, 

P,  which  moves  freely 
within  the  upright  of 
the  stand, S, aud  forms 
a  vertical  axis,  round 
which  the  cylinder 
may  he  made  to  re¬ 
volve  with  any  desired 
rapidity ;  a,  thirteen 
equidistant  apertures 
each  inch  in  width, 
and  3  inches  long.  Each  series  of  pictures  is  printed 
on  astrip  of  thick  paper,  3%  inches  in  breadth,  and  36 
inches  in  length.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  light 
should  come  from  above.  Some  novel  results  may  be  I 


obtained  by  withdrawing  the  eye  a  few  inches  froo.  the 
aperture,  when  the  pictures  are  seen  as  sensibly  dimin¬ 
ished  in  breadth,  the  explanation  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
The  longer  the  time  of  visibility,  the  greater  will  be 
the  onward  movement  of  the  picture  while  under 
view ;  therefore  if  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture 
come  first  into  view,  by  the  time  the  advance  of  the 
aperture  permits  of  the  right-hand  side  being  seen,  the 
latter  will  have  progressed  toward  the  left,  and  it  will 
accordingly  be  seen  relatively  nearer  to  the  left  side 
than  is  its  natural  position.  And  this  compression,  of 
course,  takes  effect  over  the  whole  of  the  picture. 

Zo'ic,  a.  [Gr.  zoikos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  animals  or  animal  life;  especially  in  geology,  ap¬ 
plied  to  rocks  that  contain  fossils,  or  bear  evidence  of 
coexistent  animal  life. 

Zo'isin,  n.  [Gr.  zoe,  life.]  The  doctrine  which  holds 
that  life  originates  from  a  specific  principle,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  resultant  of  combined  forces. 

Zo'la,  £ jiile,  novelist  of  the  naturalistic  school,  was 
born  in  Paris,  France,  April  2,  1840,  and  educated  at 
the  Lycee  St.  Louis.  Some  of  his  early  studies  of 
Parisian  low  lile  wrere  written  for  Figaro.  He  also 
wrote  for  The  Voltaire.  His  first  novel  was  Contes  d 
Ninon  (1863);  others  are  L'Assommoir,  aud  Le  It eve, 
which  represent  the  two  extremes  of  possibility  in 
Zola’s  style.  He  repeatedly  aspired  to  membership  in 
the  French  Academy,  but  the  conservative  members 
obstinately  refuse  to  admit  him.  In  1894  he  published 
Lourdes,  a  novel  that  so  offended  the  Roman  Catholics 
that  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  Rome  Z.  was  denied 
audience  of  the  Pope.  In  1895  he  published  Rome,  in 
which  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  PapaJ  Court. 

Zonu'ridse,  n.  pi.  A  family  of  small  active  tropical 
lizards,  related  to  the  “horned  toads  ”  (q.v.)  of  Western 
America.  They  are  chiefly  South  African,  where  they 
are  extremely  numerous  about  rocky  ledges  in  search 
of  their  insect-food. 

Zo#g;'aniy,  n.  [Zoo,  and  Gr.  gamos,  marriage.]  (Biol.) 
Sexual  generation ;  gamogenesis. 

ZoJfgeog'raphy,  v.  (Nat.  Sci.)  The  study  of  the 
distribution  of  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
their  migrations,  Ac. 

Zottg’y'rosoope.,  n.  An  amplification  of  the  zoetrope 
(q.  v.),  in  which  a  series  of  successive  photographs  of  an 
animal  in  motion  are  placed  on  a  circular  rotating  glass, 
the  photographs  beiug  alternately  illuminated  as  the 
glass  turns,  throwing  a  single  continuous  ever-changing 
picture  on  a  screen. 

Zoiil'atry,  n.  [Zoo,  and  Gr.  latreia,  worship.]  (Corn- 
par.  lielig.)  Animal-worship,  or  the  adoration  of  a 
divinity  in  an  animal;  as  in  the  crocodile-worship  of 
the  Egyptians,  worship  of  the  golden  calf  by  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  serpent-worship  of  Africans  and  North 
American  Indians. 

Zottii.  n.  [Gr.]  (Biol.)  The  product  of  a  fertilized 
ovum. — A  developed  individual  of  a  compound  animal. 

Zoijprax'iscope,  n.  [Zoo,  praxis,  action,  and  scope.] 
See  Stroboscope. 

Zolopra  vog'rapliy,  n.  [Zoo,  praxis,  action,  and 
graphy.]  The  science  which  describes  aud  illustrates 
the  locomotion  of  animals. 

Zotiteeh'nics,  or  Zooteeli'ny.  ».  [Zoii  and 
techne,  art.]  The  science  which  relates  to  the  breeding 
and  domestication  of  animals. 

Zofttliop'sis,  n.  [Gr.  zoo,  and  thopto,  to  bury.]  Pre¬ 
mature  burial  of  one  supposed  to  be  dead. 

Zoril'la.  a.  (Zoiil.)  A  small  mammal  of  South  Africa 
(Idmiyx  zorilla),  related  to  the  badgers  and  ratals,  and 
to  the  American  skunks.  Its  habits  and  appearance  are 
skunk-like.  It  feeds  upon  small  animals,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  tamed  and  taught  to  catch  mice  in  country 
houses;  it  also  climbs  trees  and  destroys  bird’s  eggs  anil 
young.  Like  the  skunk,  too,  it  secretes  within  anal 
glands  a  liquor  having  an  excessively  offensive  odor, 
which  it  may  discharge  under  provocation  to  the  dismay 
of  every  one  within  a  long  distance.  The  prevailing 
color  of  the  glossy  fur  is  black,  w  ith  white  bands  and 
spots.  A  second  species  ranges  northward  into  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  Asia  Minor. 

Zu'luland,  a  British  protectorate  in  South  Africa 
north  of  Natal,  and  extending  to  St.  Lucia  Bay,  and 
inland  to  the  Transvaal.  Area,  8,900  sq.  m.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  cattle  raising  are  the  leading  industries;  gold 
is  worked;  and  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  asbestos,  and 
coal  are  found.  The  population  comprises  160,000 
Zulus  and  600  whites,  under  the  government  of  a 
resident  commissioner  at  Ekowe.  This  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  country  formerly  held  by  the  Zulus, 
a  Kaffir  tribe.  The  remainder  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  War  broke  out  between  the 
British  and  the  chief  Ceteuayo,  in  1878,  beginning  in 
disaster  and  ending  in  victory  for  the  British  Diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Boers  followed,  and  the  remnant  of 
Zululand  was  declared  a  British  protectorate  in  1887. 

Zu'nians,  n,  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  small  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  now  numbering  about  1,600,  occupying  a  sin¬ 
gle  pueblo  situated  upon  a  tableland  near  the  Zufti 
river,  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Parts  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  of  connected  stone  tenements  are  prehistoric,  and 
the  Zufiis  were  noted  by  the  earliest  Spanish  travellers 
for  their  advance  toward  civilization  in  architecture, 
agriculture,  the  keeping  of  live-stock,  pottery-making, 
and  weaving.  They  are  peaceable,  and  have  long  been 
self-supporting;  while  their  curious  customs  and  be¬ 
liefs  have  of  late  attracted  much  attention,  and  been 
extensively  written  upon.  Their  language  forms  a 
stock  entirely  different  from  that  of  auy  other  known 
tribe. 

Zyjr-.  Zy«o*.  An  initial  compounding  element, 
derived  from  the  Greek  zyqon,  yoke. 
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Prououuciug-  Vocabulary 

OF 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PROPER  NAMES,  ETC., 

CHARACTERIZED  BY  ORTHOEPIC  PECULIARITIES  OR  DIFFICULTIES. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 

THIS  WORK. 


A. 


Aalborg:,  ol'bdrg. 

Aalen,  ah'lan. 

Aalsmeer,  ahls'mar. 

Aam,  aum. 

Aar.  ahr. 

Aarau,  ah'row. 

Aard,  ahrd. 

Aargau,  ahr'gdw. 

Aar h  11  us,  or'hoos. 
Aarlanderveen,ahr-lan-dar- 
van'. 

Aaron,  a'ron. 

Aarsens,  ahr'sanz. 

Aatyl,  ah'tll. 

Aavora,  ah-vo'rah. 

Aba,  ob'oh. 

Ababdeh,  ah-bahb'da. 
Abaca,  ab'a-kah. 

AbaciKCUK.  ab-a-sls'kus. 
Abaco,  ah-bah'ko. 

Abacot.  ab'a-kdt. 

AbaculUK,  a-bak'u-lus. 
Abacus,  ab'a-kus. 

Abada,  ah-bah'dah. 
Abaddon,  a-bad'don. 
Abadeli,  ah-bah'da. 
Abadiotes,  ah-bad-i'o-t.ez. 
Abadir,  ab'a-dur. 

Abagun,  ab'ah-gun. 

Ababa,  ah-bah'kah. 
Abakausk,  ah-bah-kanzk'. 
Abancay,  ah-bahn-ki'. 
Abandon,  Fr.  a-bau-don(g)'. 
Abano,  ab-bah'no. 

Abantcs,  ah-ban'tez. 
Abarira,  ah-bar-im'. 

Abaris,  ah-bah'rls. 

Abasa.  ab-bas'ah. 

Abase,  a-bas'. 

Abassi.  a-bas'se. 

Abatis,  ab'a-tis. 

Abator,  a-bat'or. 

Abatos.  ah-bah'tds. 

Abattoir,  a-bat-wbr'. 
Abattuta,  ab-bat-too'tah. 
Abature,  ab’a-tur. 

Abauzit.  ah-bo-ze'. 

Aba vo,  ah-ba'vo. 

Abba,  ab'bah. 

Abbadie,  ah-bah-de'. 

Abbas,  ab-bahs'. 

Abbassa.  ab-bah'sah. 
Abbassides,  ab-bas'sidz. 
Abbatucci,  ab-bah-toot'che. 
Abbe,  ab-ba'. 

Abbeokuta,  ab-be-o-koo'tah. 
Abbetibbe,  ab-be-tlb'be. 

..  .  _  ...  f  Fr.  ab-veel'. 
Abbeville,  j  £ng_  ab'be-vil. 

Alibiategrasso,  ah-be-ab-ta- 
erabs'so. 


Abbitibbee,  ab-be-tlb'be. 
Abbon,  ah-bon(g)'. 
Abbotsford,  ab'bots-furd. 
Abbreviatorie,  ab-bra-ve-ah- 

to're. 

Abbs,  abz. 

Abchasia,  ab-kash'e-a. 
Abdal.  ab'dul. 

Abdallah,  abdul'lah. 

Abdal latif.  ab-dul-lah-tef'. 
Abdal-malek.ab-dul-mah'lek 
Abdaloiiiinus,  ab-do-lon'e- 
mus. 

Abdelavi.  ab-dul-ah've. 
Abdera.  ab'dur-ah. 
Abd-el-Kader,  abd-el-kah'- 
dur. 

Abdins,  ab-de'ahs. 
Abdomen,  ab-do'men. 
Abdominals,  ab-dom'e-nalz. 
Abdominoscopy,  ab-dom-e- 
nos'ko-pe. 

A ImI ill.  ab'dool. 

Abdur,  ab'door. 

Abecedary,  a-be-se-da're. 

A  becedarian,a-be-se-da're-an. 
Abeel,  a-bel'. 

Abel,  a'bl,  or  a'bel. 

Abelard,  ab-ba-lahr'. 

Abelia.  a-bel'yah. 

Abelites.  a'bel-itz. 
Abelmosk,  a'bel-mosk. 
Abenau,  ah'ban-ow. 
Abencerages,  ah-ban-tha- 
rah'ha. 

Aben-ezra.  ah-ban-az'rah. 
Abensberg,  ah'banz-barg. 
Aber.  ab'ur. 

Aberavon.  ab-ur-a'von. 

Aberbrottiwick,  ab-ur- 
broth'ik. 

Abercrombie.ab-ur-krum'be. 
Aberdare,  ab-Qr-dar'. 
Aberdeen,  ab-ur-den'. 
Aberdevine,  ab-ur-de-vin'. 
Aberfoil,  ab 'fir-foil. 
Abergavenny,  ab-ur-ga-ven'- 
ne. 

Aberli.  ah-bar'le. 
Aberncthy,  ab-ur-neth'e. 
Abert,  a'bart. 

Aberuncator,  ab-e-rfing'ka- 
tor. 

Aberystwith,  ab-fir-ust'wlth. 
A best a,  ah-yest'ah. 

Abex,  ah'baks. 

Abgillus,  ab-gil'lus. 

Abhal,  ahb'ahl. 

Abhebbad.  ab-hab-bad'. 
Abiad  Bahrel,  ah-be-ahd 
bah'ral. 


Abiatbar,  ab-i'ah-thahr. 
Abib.  ah'blb. 

Abichite.  a'bik-It. 
Abida-jebel,  ah-be-dah-zha'- 
bal. 

Abies,  a'bez. 

Abietic,  ab-e-et'ik. 

Abidin,  a-bi'e-tln. 
Abietinese,  a-be-tln'e-e. 
Abigail,  ab'e-gal. 

Abil  a,  ab-be'lah. 
Abildgaard.  ah-blld'gord. 
Abilene,  ab-e-le'ne. 
Abimelcch.  a-blm'e-lek. 
Abingdon.  ab'Ing-dun. 
Abinger,  ab'In-jur. 
Abington,  ab'ing-tun. 

Ab  initio,  ab  e-neesh'yo. 
Abipouians.  ab-e-po'ne-anz. 
Abiqua,  ab'e-kjvaw. 

Abisbal,  ah-bes-bahl'. 
Abishai.  a-bish'a-i. 

Abiuzi,  ah-be-oot'se. 

Abk  asia.  ab-kash'e-ah. 
Ablaqueatiou,  ab-la-kwe-a'- 
shun. 

Ablay,  abb-li'. 

Ablegmina,  ah-bleg'me-nah. 
Ablen.  ab'len. 

Ablepsy,  ab'lep-se. 
Abligurition,  ab-le-gu-rish'- 
un. 

Abner,  flb'nur. 

Abnet,  ab'net. 

Abnoba,  ahb'no-bah. 

Abo,  ahTjo. 

Aboite,  ah'bo-It. 

Abolla,  ah-bol'lah. 

Ahoma.  ah-bo'mah. 
Abomasum,  ab-o-ma'sum. 
Abomey,  ab-o-ma'. 

A  boo.  ah-boo'. 

Aboo-arish,  ah-boo-ah'reesh. 
Aborigines,  ab-o-rij'i-naz. 

Abou  Hanifah,  ah'boo  ah'- 
ne-fah. 

Abou  Hannes,  ah'boo  han'- 
nez. 

Abonkir,  ah-boo-ker'. 
Aboulfeda.  ab-bool'fa-dah. 
Aboville.  ah-bo-vel'. 

Abra,  ah'brah. 

Abrabanel,  abv-rab -vah -nal ' . 
Abracadabra,  ab-ra-ka-dab'- 
rah. 

Abraham,  a'brah-ham. 
Abrallios,  ah-brah'loz. 
Abramis,  ab' rah -mis. 

A  branc  h  ians,  a-brang'ke-anz. 
Abrantes,  ah-brahn'taz. 
Abrasion,  ab-ra'zhun. 


Abrasite,  ab'ra-sit. 

A  bra u  m,  a-brom'. 

Abraxas,  ah-braks'fts. 
Abreuvoir,  ah-broo-vwdr'. 
Abroma,  a-bro'mah. 
Abronia,  a-bro'ne-ali. 
Abrotanum,  ab-ro-ta'num. 
Abrud-bany  a,  Ob-rood-bahn'- 
yah. 

Abrns,  a'brus. 

Abruzzo,  ah-broot'zo. 
Absalom,  ab'sah-lbm. 
Abscission,  ab-sish'un. 
Abscota,  ab-sko'tab. 
Absimarus.  ab-sim'a-rus. 
Absinthe,  ab-smth'. 
Absintliine,  ab-sintli'In. 
Absinthium,  ab-sm'the-bm. 
Alls  is.  ab'sls. 

Absorokas,  ab-so-ro'kas. 
Absque  hoc,  abs'kwe  hoc. 
Absque  tali  causa,  abs'kwe 
ta'II  kaw'zah. 

Abstersion,  ab-stur'sbun. 
Absurdum.  ab-sur'dunj. 
Abu.  ah'boo. 

Abii-Ilekr,  ah'boo-ba'kr. 
Abul  Fazl,  ah'bool  tahz'l. 

A  bun  a,  a-bu'na. 

A  but  a.  ab-bu'tah. 

Abutilon,  ab-bu'te-I5n. 
Abydenus,  ab-e-de'nus. 
Aliydos,  ah-be'dbs. 

Abyo,  ab-be'yo. 

Abyss,  a-bis'. 

Abyssinia,  ab-ls-sin'yah. 
Acacalis,  a-kak'a-lis. 
Acacia,  a-ka'she-ah. 
Acacins,  a-ka'shus. 
Academia,  ak-a-de'ine-ah. 
Academics,  ak-a-dem'iks. 
Academy,  a-kad'e-me. 
Acadia,  ah-ka'de-ah. 
Acadialite,  ah-ka'de-al-it. 
Acajou,  ak'ab-joo. 

Aca’leph,  ak'aii-lef. 
Acalycine,  ah-kal'e-sln. 
Acalypha,  ah-kal'e-fah. 
Acambou.  ak-am-boo'. 
Acamptosomes.  a-kamp'to- 
somz. 

Acanny,  ah-kan'ne. 
Acantlia.  a-kan'thah. 
Acanthacese,  a-kftn-tha'se-e. 
Acanthion.  a-kan'the-dn. 

Acan t  liocephalans,  a-kan- 

tbo-sef'ab-lanz. 

Acanthocinus.  a-kan-thos'e- 
nus. 

Acanthodactylus,  a-kan- 
tho-dak'tll-us. 


Acanthoderma,  a-kan-tho- 

dur'mah. 

Acan t hod es,  a-kan'tbodz. 
Acantholimon,  a-kan-tbo'- 
le-mon. 

Acanthonin.  a-kan'tho-nln. 
Acanthophis,  a-kan'tho-fls. 
Acanthopoda,  a-kan-thop'o- 
dah. 

Acanthopterygii,  a-kan- 

thbp-tur-Ij'e-e. 

Acant hums,  ak-an-thu'rus. 
Acanthus,  a-kan'thus. 

Acan  us,  ab-ka'uus. 

Acanzii,  ah-kau'se-e. 

A  t’apella.  all  kah-pePlah. 
Acapulco,  ak-ah-poolTio. 
Acarida*.  a-kar'e-de. 
Acarnania.  ak-ar-na'ne-ah. 
Acaroid,  ak'ar-oid. 

Acarus,  ak'a-rus. 

Acasta,  ah-kas'tah. 
Acatalepsia,  a-kat-ah-16p'- 
shab. 

Acatharsia,  ak-ah-thar'shah. 
Acca  Laurentia,  ak'kah  lo- 
ren'sbab. 

Accad,  ak'kahd. 

Accel  era  into,  ak-sel-ur-an'do. 
Accendones.  ak  sen-do'nez. 
Accentorinie,ak-sen-to-re'ne. 
Acciaccatura,  at-che-ak-a- 
too'rah. 

Acciaioli.  at-chab-yo'le. 
Accipenser,  ak-se-pen'sur. 
Aceipitres,  ak-sip'e-turz. 
Aceipitrinse,  ak-se-pit're-ne. 
Accipitrine,  ak-se-pit'rln. 
Accisilius,  ak-sls'mu8. 
Accius,  ak'she-us. 

Aeeola.  ak'ko-lah. 

Accolade,  ak-ko-labd' 
Accolti,  ak-kol'te. 
Accomac,  ak'ko-mak. 
Accompt,  ak-kownt'. 
Accordion.  ak-kur'de-Gn. 
Accorso.  ak-kor'so. 
Accouchement,  ak-koodi'- 
mon(g). 

Accoucheur,  ak-koo'shoor. 
Accouple,  ak-kbp'l. 
Accoutrements,  ak-koo't’r- 

ment8. 

Accra,  akTvrah. 
Accrescimento.  ak-kresb-»- 

men'to. 

Accrington,  ak'krlng-tun, 
Accubitus,  ak-ku'be-tus. 
Aceldama,  ah -sal-dab 'tnah 
Acentric,  a-sen'trlk. 
Accphal,  as'e-ial. 
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Acoplmln,  a-sef'a-lab.  Acoumeter,  ab-koo'me-t&r 

Acephalophores,  a-sef-ah-  Acoustic,  a-kow'stik. 


ldfo-rez 

Acer,  a'sur. 

Aceracese,  a-siir-a'se-e. 

Acerans,  a'sur-Ans. 

Acerbi,  a-stir'be. 

Acerenza,  at-cha-ran'zab. 

Aceric,  a-sdr'ik. 

Aeerina;,  a-ser'e-ne. 

Acerno,  ah-cbar'no. 

Acerra  f  ab-ser'rahor. 
Acerra,  j  ah.char/rah. 

Acestes,  ab-ses't5z. 
Acetabulum,  a-set-ab'u-lum. 
Acetal,  a-se'tal. 

Acetamide,  a-se'tah-mld. 
Acetate,  as'e-tut. 
Acetometer,  as-e-tdm'e-t&r. 
Acetone,  as'e-ton. 

Acetose,  as'e-tCz. 

Acetous,  a-se'tC.s. 

Aeetyle,  as'e-til. 

Veit,  alik. 

^chabytos,  iik-ah-be'tds. 
Achsea,  ah-ke'yah. 
Aehsemenes,  ali-ke-me'uez. 
Aclisenium.  ali-lv'ne-um. 
Achifi,  ah-ke'I. 


Atlelnn  tado,  ah-da-l&n-tah'do. 
Adeline;,  ftd'61-ing. 

Adelites,  ah'dal-itz. 
ak-kwah-  Adeliiau.  ad'al-now. 

Ailelopod,  a-del'o-pdd. 
Allclplli.  a-del'fe. 
Ailelpholitc,  a-del'fo-llt. 
Adel  plious,  a-del'fus. 
Adelsberg,  ad'iilz-barg. 


Acqua,  ak'kwah. 

Acqua  pendente, 

pen-den'te. 

Acquaria.  ak-kwah're-ah. 

Acq  uav i  va.  ak-kwah-ve'vah 
Acqui,  ak'kwe. 

Acq  uia.  ak-kwe'ah.  _ 

Acquiescence, ik-we-ds'senz.  Adelung.  ah'da-loong. 
Aerasy.  ak'ra-se.  Ademar,  ad-e-mabr'. 

Acre,  a'k&r.  Aden,  a'den. 

Acreage,  a'kftr-aj.  Adenalgia,  a-ddn-&l'je-ah. 

Acrelius,  a-kre'le-us.  Adenara,  ab-dan-ah'rah. 

Acri,  ah'kre.  Aden  burg:,  ab'dau-boorg. 

Aeridii,  ah-krid'e-e.  Adenkalessi, a'den-kab-les'se 

Acrillophagi,  ah-kre-ddf'ah-  Adenoid,  ad'e-noid. 


je. 


Acrisia,  ak-rlzb'yab. 
Acrites,  ak're-tdz. 
Aeroatic,  ak-ro-at'Ik. 
Acrobat,  ak'ro-bat. 
Acrocarpi,  ak-ro-kar'pe. 
Ac  r  oee  r  ait  n  i  ti  in . 
raw'ne-um. 

Acroehordon.  ak- 
Acrocborintbus, 

rin'tlius. 

Acrodus,  ak'ro-dfts. 


Acbicoriim  St  alio,  uk-e-o'-  Acrogaster.  ak-ro-gas'tur. 

rum  sta'sbe-o. 

Actiaia.  ah-ka'yab. 

Aebania.  ah-ka'ne-ah 
Acliard,  ah-shahr'. 


Acharnse,  ah-kalir'ne. 
Achates,  ah-ka'tez. 
Achatina,  ak-ab-te'nab. 
Ache,  ak. 

Acheen,  at-chen'. 
Acheloides,  ub-kdl'oi-ddz. 
Achelous,  ak-e-lo'us. 
Achenbach.  ah'kfm-babk. 
Achenium,  a-cbe'ue-um. 
Achen  wall,  ab'kan-vawl. 
Achernar,  a-kar'nahr. 
Acheron,  ak'e-ron. 
Acherontia,  ak-e-rdn'shab. 
Acherset,  ak'ur-set. 
Acherusia,  ak-Qr-oo'zbab. 
Veil  i  1 1.  ak'il. 

Achillea,  ak-il-le'ah. 
Achilles,  a-kil'lez. 
Achimeues,  ah-kim'e-ndz. 
A  chi  rite,  fik'ir-it. 


Achlainydeous,  ak -lali-mid'-  Acttea,  ak-te'ab. 


Adenose,  ad'e-noz. 
Ailenostylea*,  a-de-no-stll'e-e. 
Adenotomy,  a-den-dt'o-me. 
Adeodatus,  ad-e-o-dab'tus. 
Adeps,  a'deps. 

Aderbeitzan,ah-dar-blt'zahn. 
ak-ro-se-  Adersbach,  ab'dirz-bak. 
Ades,  a'deez. 

o-kdr'ddn.  Ailessenarians,  a-des-sln-a'- 
ak-ro-ko-  re-anz. 

Ail  eundeni,  ad  e-un'dem. 

Ad  finem,  ad  fi'ndm. 

Ail  li  a  t-  Kidd  o  ti  I  at ,  ad-aht-ed- 
Aerolein,  ak'ro-lln.  doo'lalit. 

Acrogens,  ak'ro-jdnz.  Ailhelme,  ad'belm. 

Acrolepisilla*,  ak-ro-le-pls'-  Ailliemar,  ah-da-mabr'. 

e-de.  Adhesion,  ad-he'zbun. 

Acrolitlis.  ak'ro-llthz.  Ail  hominem.  ad  hdm'In-um. 

Acromion,  ak-ro'me-dn.  Aiiiantum.  a-de-au'tum. 
Acron,  ah'krdn.  Adiapliorites,a-de-a-fdr'e-t6z 

Aeronycal,  a-krdn'e-kl.  Adiaphorous,  a-de-af'o-rus. 

Acropolis,  a-krdp'o-lis.  Adiapneustia,  ad-e-ap-uoos'- 

Acropolita,  ak-ro-pdl'e-tah.  te-ah. 

Acrostichuin, a-krds'te-ktim.  Atliarrhcea,  ab-di-ar-re'ali. 
Acrotarsium,ak-ro-tar'shum  Ailiat hcrmic, ad-i-a-tbur'mlk 
Acroteri,  ah-kro-ta're.  Adieu,  a-hdyoo'. 

Acroterium,  ak-ro-te're-Om.  Adige,  ali-de'ja. 

Acrothy  niion.  ak-ro-tbim'e-  Ailimantus,  fid-e-man'tus. 

tin.  Ad  infinitum,  ad  in-fln'e-tum 

Acrotic,  a-krbt'lk.  Ailiuole,  ad'in-ol. 

Acrotomous,  a-krdt'o-mus.  Ail  inquirendum,  ad  ln- 
Acta,  ak'tab.  kwe-ren'dum. 

Acta  lliurna,  ak'tab  de-oor'-  All  interim,  ad  iu-te-rlm. 

nab.  Adipic,  a-dlp'Ik. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  ak'tab  Ailipocerate,  ad-e-pds'e-rat. 

saugk-to'rum.  Ailipocerc.  ad'e-po-ser. 

Actaeese,  ak-te'e-e.  Adipsy,  ad'ip-se. 


e-us. 

Achmet,  ali'mad. 

Achntin,  ahk'men. 
Achmite,  abk'mit. 
Achonry,  ak'dn-re. 

Achor,  a'kor. 

Achras,  a'krahs. 

Achray,  ak-rai/. 
Achromatic,  ak-ro-mat'ik. 
Achromatism,  a-krdm'a 
tlzm. 

Aclisai,  abk'sa. 

Achtyrka,  ahk-tur'kali. 
Acliyr,  ab-keer'. 

Achy  ranthes,  ak-e-ran'thez. 
Aci,  ah'che. 

Aeia.  a'sbe-ah. 

Acictila,  a-sik'u-lab. 

Acid,  as'Id. 

Aciilimetry,  a-se-dlm'e-tre. 
Aciil  it  be.  a-sld'u-le. 

Aci  form,  a'se-fdrm. 

Acilitis  tilabrio, 

gla'bre-o. 


Actseon,  ak-te'dn. 

Actseus.  ak-te'us. 

Actia,  ak'te-ab. 

Actinism,  ak'tln-Izm. 

Act  inocamax,  uk-tlu-o-ka'- 
maks. 


Actinocrinites, 

rlu-Itz. 

Act inograpli,  ak-tin'o-grilf. 
Actinoiil,  ak'tln-oid. 
Actinolite.  ak-tln'o-lit. 
Actinology.  ak-tlu-dl'o-je 


Adirondack,  ad-e-ron'dak. 
Ailive,  ad'e-ve. 

Alljunta,  ad-jun'tah. 
Adjutage,  ad'joo-taj. 
Adjutant,  ad'joo-taut. 
Aiijygurh,  ad'je-goor. 

Ad  la  t  us.  ad-la'tus. 


ak-t!n-ok'-  Adler,  ad'lar 

Ail  libitum,  ad  llb'e-t&m. 
Ailmah,  ad'mah. 

Ail  niargiiiate,  ad-mar'jln-at. 
Ail  met  us.  ad-me'tQs. 
Ailminicle,  ad-mln'e-kl. 


Act  inonieris,  ak-tm-Om'e-ris.  Ailmittatiir.  ad-mlt'ta-tur. 
Actinometer,  ak-tln-om'e-tur  Adinonitio  Fustium,  ad- 
Acti nostome,  ak-tln'oe-tom.  mo-nlsb'yo  fus'te-um. 
Actinote,  ak'tin-ot.  Admonitioiier,  ad-mo-ne'- 

Actis,  ak'tis.  shon-ur. 

Actium,  ak'sbum.  Ailnascent,  ad-naa'sent. 

Act  ins  Aavilis,  alc'sbus  na'-  Ailnata  tunica,  ad'na-tab  tu'- 


ve-us. 

Acton,  ak'ttin. 
Actopan.  ak'to-pahn. 
a-sil'yus  Actorilles,  ak-tOr'e-dez. 

Actynolite.  ak-tin'o-llt. 


Acinaceous,  a-sln-a'sbe-iis.  Acuition.  ak-u-ish'un. 
Acinaci form,  a-sln-as'e-form.  Aculeous,  a-ku'le-us. 


Acinose,  as'e-noz. 

Acinus,  as'e-nus. 
Acipenser,  as-e-pen'sur. 
Acis,  ab'sls. 

Aeiursy.  as-e-ur'je. 

Achen,  ah'kan. 

Aclides.  iik-li'dSz. 

Aclinic,  a-klln'ik. 

Acme,  ak'me. 

Acmite.  ftk'mit. 
Acnionides,  ak-mon'i-deez. 
Acne,  ak'ne. 

Acnestis,  ak-nes'tls. 
Aciemeta*.  as-e-me'te. 
Acolyte,  ak'o-llt. 

Acoinab,  ah-ko'mah. 
Aconcagua,  ak-on-kab'gwaw. 


Aeumina,  a-ku'me-uah. 
Acuna,  ah-koo'nah. 
Aeusilaus,  ab-ku-sll'a-tis. 
Acworth,  ak'wurtb. 

Ada,  a'dah. 

Adabaga.  ali-dah-bab'gab. 
Ailafooilia.  ab-dali-foo'de-ah. 
Adagio,  a-da'jo. 

Adair,  a-dar'. 

Allal.  ah-dabl'. 


ne-kab. 

Adnatus,  ftd'fia-tus. 

Ailobe.  ab-do'ba. 

Adolphus,  a-dol'fbs. 

Alton  i.  ab-do'ne. 

Adon  i  15ezi‘k ,ah-(lo-ne  ba'zak. 
Ailoni  jail,  ad-o-ui'jab. 
Adonis,  a-do'nis. 

Ailor,  a'dor. 

Ailorea.  ad-o-re'ali. 

Adorno,  ah-dor'no. 

Adour,  ab 'door. 

Ailowa,  ad'o-wab. 

Ail  ponilus  omnium,  ad 
pon'dus  dm'ne-um. 

All  quod  damnum,  ad  kwdd 
dam'num. 

Adra,  abd'rab. 

ad-ram-pab- 


Aconitates.  a-kou-e-ta'tez. 
Aconite,  ak'o-nlt. 
Aconitine,  a-kou'e-tln. 
Acontens,  ali-kon'te-us. 
Acontia,  a-kon'sbe-ah. 
Acont ins.  a-kdn'sbus. 
Acopic,  a-kop'ik. 

Acor,  a'kor. 

Acorns,  ak'o-rns. 
Acosmia,  a-kOs'me-ah. 
Acosta,  ah-kds'tah. 


Adam,  ad'am. 

Ailaman  tica.ad-ah-man-te'ah.  Ail  ram  pa  tain, 

Ailamur.  ab-dali'moor.  ta.ni' 

Adana,  ab-dab'uab.  Adramyti,  ad-ram'e-te. 

Adanson,  ah-dan-son(g').  Adrara,  ah-drah'rali. 

Adapis,  ab-da'pls.  Adrasta,  ah-dras'tah. 

Adar,  a'dahr.  Adrastia.  ab-dras'te-ab. 


Ad  arbitriuni,adar-blt're-um  Ailrets,  ali-dra'. 


Adiiriue,  ab-dar'me. 
Adarsa,  ab-dabr'sab. 
Adatis,  ad'a-tls. 

Adda,  ad'dali. 

Addax,  ad'daks. 
Addendum,  ad-den'dbm. 
Adilicti,  ad-dik'ti. 
Addington,  ail'dlng-tun. 
Addison,  ad'de-sun. 
Adductor,  ad-diik'tur. 


Acotyledons,  a-lcot-e-le'dSnz.  Adel,  ab-dal'. 
Acouchy,  ab-koo'sbe.  Adelaide,  ad'e-laid. 


Atlria,  ah'dre-ali. 

Adrian,  a'dre-an. 

Ail  r  i a i  o.  ab-dre-ali'no. 
Adrianople.  ali-dre-an-o'pl. 
Adriatic,  a-dre-at'Ik. 
Adroit,  a-droit'. 

Adscript  us  Olebte, 
skrip'tus  gle'be. 

Ailsiilella,  Sd-se-del'lah. 
Ailularia,  ad-u-la're-ab. 
Ailule.  ad'yul. 

Adullain,  ab-dtil'lam. 


ild- 


Adulterine,  a-dbl'tfir-In. 
Adiimpoor,  ad-um-[)oor'. 
Aduncity.  a-dun'se-te. 

Ailust  ion.  a-dust'yun. 

Ail  valorem.  Ad  va-lo'rem. 

Ail  v  ersa,  ad-viir'sah. 

Ail versaria,  ad-viir-sa're-ah. 
Ail  vocal  us  iliaboli,  ad-vo- 
ka'ttis  di-ab'o-le. 

Ally.  ali'de. 

Adynamia,  ad-e-na'me-ah. 
Adytum,  ad'e-tum. 

Adze.  adz. 

Ala,  e'ah. 

ASacns,  e'ah-kus. 

ABcidium,  e-sid'yum. 
Aldessa,  e-des'sab. 

ASdile,  e'dll. 

Aeta,  a-e'tah. 

Agades,  e-gah'dez. 

Algte,  e'je. 

Agiron,  e-je'dn. 

Algagre,  e'gab-gra. 
^Fgaleos,  e-ga'le-os. 

Agean,  e-je'au. 

Algteus,  e-je'tis. 

Algeus,  e'jus. 

A’.giale.  e-ji'a-le. 

Algid  ins  ile  columna, 
e-jid'e-us  de  ko-lum'nab. 
Algilia,  e-jll'e-ah. 

Algilops,  e-jil'ops. 

Algina.  e-ji'nah. 

ASgineta,  e-jin-e'tab. 
ACginharil.  eg'In-hard. 
Algiocus,  e-gi'o-kus. 

Algis,  e'jis. 

Algistus,  e-jis'tbs. 

Alg  irin.  e'jur-In. 

^Egle,  e'gle. 

Aiglet es,  e'gle-tez. 
Algoceros.  e-go'se-rds. 
Algophony,  e-gof'o-ne. 
Algospotamos,  e-gos-pdt'a- 
mds. 

Algy pt  iacuni.  e-jlp-ti'a-kum. 
Algyptus,  e-jlp'tfts. 

^®1,  al. 

Allfric,  al'frlk. 

All  in.  e'le-ab. 

Alliauus.  e-le-a'nus. 

All  ins,  e'le-us. 

Aello,  a'el-lo. 

Allst,  ablst. 

Aelterre,  abl-tar'. 

Aim  ilia,  e-mel'yab. 

A  in  ilia  u  us,  e-mil-e-a'nus. 
Almilius.  e-mil'e-us. 

Aueas,  e-ne'as. 

Alncid,  e-ne'id. 

Aeng,  ah'ang. 

Alolian.  e-o'le-an. 

Alolipile,  e-dl'e-pil. 

Aolus.  e'o-lus. 

Aon,  e'dn. 

Aotana,  e-o-tab'nab. 
Apinus,  e-pi'nus. 

Aer,  a'er. 

Ara,  e'rah. 

Ararium,  e-ra're-um. 
Aeriiles,  a'Qr-Idz. 

Aerie,  a're. 

Aerius,  a-e're-fts. 

Alrnen,  er'nan. 
Aerodynamics,  a-dr-o-de- 
nam'lks. 

Aeroe,  ab'ro. 

Aeroeskiobing,  ab-ro-ski-o'- 

bang. 

Aerolite,  a'er-o-llt. 
Acrolithoiogy,  a-er-o-le- 
thdl'o-je. 

Aeroinetry,  a-er-dm'e-tre. 
Aeronaut,  a'er-o-nawt. 
Aei'ophobia.  a-er-o-fo'be-ah. 
Aerojihyte.  a'er-o-flt. 
Aeroscopy.  a-er-ds'ko-pe. 
Aerosite,  a'er-o-sxt. 
Aerostat,  a'er-o-stat. 
Aerostation,  a-er-ds-ta'shun. 
Aersehot,  abr'skot. 
Aersens,  alir'sanz. 
Aruginous,  e-roo'je-nQs. 
Arngo,  e-roo'go. 

Arulus,  e-roo'lus. 
Aeruscatores,  e-rus-kah'to- 
rez. 

Ascliymite,  es'ke-mit. 
Aschines,  es'ke-nez. 
Aschrion,  es'kre-dn. 
Asehylns,  es'lce-lbs. 
Asculapius,  es-ku-la'pe-bs. 
Asctilus,  es'ku-lus. 

Asop,  e'sdp. 

Alsopus,  e-so'pus. 
Asthetics,  es-tbet'Iks. 
Astival,  ee-ti'val. 
Aetlieogamous,  a-e-the-dg'a- 
mus. 

At  her,  e'thur. 

Athiops,  e'tbe-dpz. 


Athokirrin,  e-thdk'lr-r!n. 
Athrioscope,  e'thri-o-skdp. 
Atliusa.  e-thu'zah. 
Atiology,  e-ti-dl'o-je. 
Action,  a-e'te-dn. 

Aetites,  a-e-ti'tez. 

Aetius.  a-e'shus. 

Altoliates,  e-to-ba'tez. 
Atolia.  o-to'le-ali. 

Afer,  a'ltir. 

Alfa,  affali. 

Atfettuoso,  af-fat-u-o'zo. 
Afliche,  af-fe'slia. 

AftlatUS.  af-fla'tus. 
Atfogados,  af-fo-gah'ddz. 
AITri'.  ahfr. 

Affreight,  Sf-frat'. 

Affright,  af-frit'. 

A  If  roil  tee,  af-trunt-ee'. 
Afghan,  af'gahn. 

Afghan  ista  n.af-gahu'us-tabn. 
Afiom,  ah-fe-oom'. 

A  fortiori,  a  fdr-slie-o're. 
Afra,  ah'frah. 

Afragola,  ah-frali-go'lah. 
Afraneesados,  ab-fran-sa- 
sah'ddz. 

Afrania,  ah-frali'ne-ah. 

A  frail  ins,  a-fra'ne-Qs. 
Afreedis.  ali-fre'dis. 

Africa,  ftf're-kah. 

Afrikeah.  af-re-ke'ah. 
Afshars.  At’shahrz. 

Alton,  afttin. 

Afzubtxhur,  af-zool-goor'. 
Aga.  a'gah. 

Agably,  ag'ab-ble. 

Agades,  ag'ali-dez. 

Agadir,  ag'ah-deer. 

Agag-,  a'gag. 

Agalmatolite.ag-al-mat'o-irt. 
Agallega.  ab-gal-la'gah. 

Agal loch um.  a-gal-lo'chbm. 
Agalma,  a-gal'mab. 

A  gam  a,  a-ga'mah. 

Aganise,  ag'a-me. 
Agamedes.  ag-ah-me'dez. 
Againemnon,Ag-ab-mem'ndn 
Agamentieus,  ag-a-men'te- 
kus. 

Againi,  ag'ah-me. 

Agana,  ab-gali'nah. 
Aganippe,  ag-a-nlp'pe. 
Agapse,  ag'a-pe. 
Agapa-monians.  ag-a-pe- 
mo'ne-ans. 

Aga  pan  tli  ns.  ag-a-pan'thfis. 
Agapetse,  a-gap'e-te. 
Agapliite,  ag'a-fn. 
Agapetus,  ag-a-pe'tug. 

Agar,  a'gar, 

Agaricus,  a-giir'e-kus. 

Agasi  as,  a-ga'sbe-as. 
Agasicles,  a-gas'e-klez. 
Agassiz,  ah-gas'slz. 

Agata,  ag'ak-ta. 

Agate,  Ag'at. 

Agatha,  ag'ah-thab. 
Agnthnrc  hides,  Ag-a-thar'- 
ke-deez. 

Agatharclius,  ag-a-thar'kus. 
Aga  til  is,  ag'a-thlB. 
Agathocles,  a-gatli'o-klez. 
Agathon.  ah'gah-tOn. 
Agathophy  limn,  ag-a-thdf'- 
fe-lum. 

Agathyrsns,  ag-a-tbur'Bus. 
Agatize,  ag'a-tlz. 

Aga t ton,  ah-gat'tdn. 

Agave,  a-ga've. 

Agavese,  a-ga've-e. 

Agile,  abgd. 

Agcleh,  ahg'da. 

Ageda.  ah-ja'dah. 

Agelainte,  ali-je-Ii'ne. 
Agelastus,  a-je-las'tus. 
Agelnoth,  aj'el-noth. 

Agen.  ali-zhan(g'). 

Agenila,  a-jen'dah. 

Agenois,  ah-zban-waw'. 
Agenor.  a-ge'ndr. 
Agenoria,  a-ge-no're-ah. 
Ager,  ah-zha'. 

Agesaniler,  aj-e-san'd&r. 
Agesilaus.  a-jes-e-la'Bs. 
Agesipolis,  aj-e-slp'o-lla. 
Agga,  fig'gah. 

Agger,  ag'gar. 

Aggers  buys,  ag'gars-hoos. 
Aggeroe,  ag-gar-oo'a. 
Aggers n ml,  ag'gar-soond. 
Aggerzeen,  ag'gar-zan. 
Aghaboe  &g'ab-bo. 
Aghadoe,  ag'ah-do. 
Aghriin,  awli-rlm'. 

Agile,  Sj'Il. 

Agillochum.  a-jn'lo-chfim, 
Agilulf,  aj'e-lQlf. 

Agi in-on rt,  ab-zbalin-koor'. 
Agio,  ab'je-o. 

Agiotage,  ab'je-o-t&j. 
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Agis.  a'jiB. 

Agitato,  ali-zhe-tah'to. 
Aglaia,  ag-la'ya. 
Aglaope,  flg-la'o-pe. 
Aglasonn,  ag'lali-soon. 
Aglet,  ag'let. 

Aglie,  ah'gle. 

Agmet,  Sg'met. 
Agnadello.  ahn-yah-del'lo. 
Agnail,  ag'nfil. 

Agnano,  ahn-yah'no. 
Agnes,  ag'nez. 

Agnew,  &g'nu. 

Agno,  ag'no. 

Agnolo,  ahn-yo'lo. 
Agnomen,  ag-no'men. 
Agnoni.  ahn-yo'ne. 
Agnotherium, 
um. 


Ai,  ah'e.  Alamos,  ai'a-moz. 

Aias,  i'yahs.  Alan,  fil'an. 

Aictinialotareli,  ak-mal'o-  A  1'Anglaise,  ah  lang-gla'. 

tahrk.  Alangiacea?,  a-b.n-je-a'se-e. 

Aide-de-camp,  iid'de-kon(g)'.  Alanginin,  a-lin'je-um. 
Aids,  a'edz.  Alani.  a-la'ni. 

Aigle,  i'gl.  Alania,  a-la'ne-ah. 

Aignan,  In'y&n.  Alanine,  al'a-nin. 

Aigrette,  a-gret'.  Alantlms,  a-lan'th&s. 

Aigue-marinc,  ag-mah-ren'.  Alantine,  a-lan'tin. 


Agnus  castus,  Sg-nfts k&s'ttis. 
Agnus  l>ei,  ag'nus  de'i. 

Age  bard,  ag-o-bard'. 
Agogebic,  a-gog'e-bik. 

Agon,  ah'gon. 


Aigues-Mortes,  ag-mort'. 
Aiguille,  a-geel'. 
Aignillettes,  a-geel-lcts' 
Aiguillon,  a-ge'you(g). 
Aiguis^e,  a-gwe'sa. 
Aiken,  it'ken. 

Aikin,  a'kln. 
ag-no-the're-  Ailantns,  a-l&n'tus. 

Ailettes,  al-lets'. 


Ainioin,  a-rnoin'. 

Ain,  abn(g)'. 

Aiu-tab,  ah-en-tahb'. 
Ainsworth,  anz'wurth. 
Aion,  a'yon. 


Agones Oapitolini.a-go'nez  Airdrie,  ar'dre. 

ka-pit-o-li'ni.  Aire,  ar. 

Agonistes,  ag-o-nis'tez.  Aisle,  il. 

Agonius,  a-go'ne-us.  Aisne,  in. 

Agonothetes.  ag-o-Do-the'tez.  Aisse,  a-sa'. 
Agonns,  ah-go'nbs.  Ait,  at. 

Agoona,  ah-goo'nah.  Aitchbone,  ach-bon'. 

Agoracritus,  ag-o-rak're-tus.  Aitkin,  at'kin. 


Agorsea,  ag-o-re'ali. 
Agoreus,  ag-o-re'us. 
Agosta,  ah-gos'tah. 

Agot,  ah-go'. 

Agouara,  ah-goo-ah'rah. 
Agouti,  a-goo'te. 

Agows,  ahg'ooz. 

Agra,  a'gr-ah. 

Agreda,  ah-gra'dah. 
Agrestic,  a-gres'tik. 
Agricola,  a-grik'o-lah. 
Agriculture,  ag-re-kult'y&r. 
Agrigentum,  ag-re-jen'tum. 
Agrimony,  ag're-mo-ne. 
Agriopes,  a'gre-o-pez. 
Agrippa,  a-grip'pab. 
Agrippina,  ag-grlp-pi'nah. 
Agronomy,  a-grun'o-me. 
Agrostese,  a-gros'te-e. 


Aix.  aks. 

—  lal'hapelle,  -lab  shah-pel', 
— les  Itains.  -laz  bain. 
Aizoon,  i-zoon'. 

Ajaccio,  ah-yat'cho. 
Ajalon,  ah'zlia-lon. 

Ajan,  ah-zhahn'. 

Ajax,  a'jaks. 

Ajeho,  i-ye-ho'. 

Ajmere,  ahj'mer. 

Ajuga,  a-joo'gah. 

Ajugese,  a-joo'ge-e. 
Ajuruoca,  ali-zoo-roo-o'kah. 
Ajutage,  aj'u-taj. 

Akabah,  ak'ah-bah. 
Akanlicon.  a-kau'te-kon. 
Akbar,  ak'bahr. 

Akee,  ah-ke'. 

Akenside,  a'k6n-sid. 


Agrostemma.ag-ro-stem'mah  Akerman,  ah'kar-mahn. 
Agrostis,  a-gros'tls.  Akhissar,  iik-hls'sahr. 

Agrostography,  ag-ros-tog'-  Akhlat,  ahk-laht'. 

ra-fe.  Aki,  a'ke. 

Agua,  ah'gwah.  Akimbo,  a-kim'bo. 

Aguadilla,  ah-gwah-del'yab.  Akiska,  ali-kes'kab. 
Aguas  calientes,  -kal-e-an'-  Akka,  ak'kah. 

taz.  Akootan,  ah-koo'tahn. 

Agua  Fria,  -fre'ah.  Akrabbim.  ak-rab'bim. 

Ague,  a'gu.  Akreyri,  ahk-ra're. 

Agueda,  ah-gwa'dah.  Akron,  ak'run. 

Aguesseau,  ali-gas-so'.  Akserai,  ak'ser-a-e. 

Agnila,  ah-gbe'lah.  Akshehr,  alik-sbar'. 

Aguilar  de  la  Frontera,  Aksoo,  ak'soo. 


ab-ghe-lar' da  lab  frbn-ta'rab. 
Agujari,  ab-goo-yah're. 

A  gul,  ah'gool. 

Agulhas,  ah-gool'yahz. 
Agyleus,  a-ge-le'us. 
Agylla,  a-jil'lah. 
Agynnians,  a-jln'ne-ans. 
Agyrium,  ab-je're-um. 
Allah,  a'hab. 

A  ha  nt  a.  ah-an'tah. 

Ahar,  a'hahr. 

Ahascragh,  ab-as'krah. 
Ahasuerus,  a-has-u-e'riis. 
A  ha  us,  ah -hows'. 

Ahava,  ab-hah'vah. 

Ahaz,  a'haz. 

Ahaziah,  a-ha-zi'ah. 
Ahiah,  a-hi'ah. 

Aliiezer,  a-hi'e-zur. 
Aliijah,  a-bi'jah. 
Ahimaaz,  a-him'a-az. 
Ahinielecli.  a-hlm'e-lSk. 
Aliinoani,  a-hln'o-iim. 
Ahiolo,  ah-yo'lo. 

Ahira,  a-hi'rah. 
Ahithojihel,  a-hith'o-f61. 


Aksu,  ak'soo. 

Aktagh,  ak'tah. 

Akteboli,  ak-teb'o-le. 
Akwambu,  ak-wam'boo. 
Akzib,  ak'zeeb. 

Akyab,  ak'e-ab. 

Ai,  ai. 

Ala,  a'lah. 

Alaba,  ah-lah'bah. 
Alabama,  al-ah-bah'mali. 
Alabastrum,  al-a-bas'trum 
Alabat,  al'a-bat, 

Alabes,  al'a-bez. 

Alachua,  al'ah-kwaw. 
Alacoque,  ah'lah-kbk. 
Alacrane,  al-ah-kran'. 
Alacta,  a-lak'tah. 
Aladagh,  al-ab-dah'. 
Aladan,  ah-lab'dan. 

Alsea.  a-le'ab. 

Alii‘i,  a-le'e. 

A  la  Franqaise, 

fron(g)-sa'. 

Alaghey,  al'ah-ga. 
Alagoa,  kl-ah-go'ab. 
Alagon,  al'ali-gon. 

A  la  Urecqiie,  ah  lab  grak'. 
Alain,  ah-lan'. 

—  i'hartier,  -shahr-te-a'. 


Ahlen,  ab'lau. 

Ahlwarilt,  ahl'oohart. 

Ahniedabad,  ab-med-a-bad'. 

Ahmed  Khan,  ah'med  kabn.  —  lie  l'Isle,  -da  lei'. 
Ahmednuggur,  ab-med-  Alais.  ah-la'. 

nbg'gur.  Alajnela,  ah-la-oo-a'lah. 

Ahmed  poor,  ali-med-poor'.  Alakananda, 
Ahmed  Shah  el  Abdaly,  dab. 

shah  el  ab'dah-le.  Alala,  a-la'la. 

Ahmood.  ab'niood.  Alalia,  a-la'le-ab. 

Alioghill,  ab-ho'gfl.  Alalite,  al'a-lit. 

Aholibainah.  a-liol-e-ba'mah.  Alamance,  al'a-mans. 


Ahouai,  ah-oo'i. 
Ahrberg,  ahr'barg. 
Ahria n,  ah're-an. 
Ahriinan,  ab 're-man. 
Ahrweiler,  ahr-wi'lar. 
Ahuitzol,  ah-weet'zobl. 
Ahun,  ah'oon. 

Abus,  ah-oos'. 


Alamania,  al-a-ma'ne-ab 
Alamanes.  al-a-ma'nez. 
Alamas.  ai'ah-mahs. 
Alameda,  ah-Iah-ma'dah. 
Alamire,  ah-lah-me'ra. 
Alamo,  al'ali-mo. 
Alamode,  al-a-mod'. 
Alamort,  ab-la-mort'. 


A  la  Polacca,  ah  lapo-lak'kah. 
Alaqua,  al'a-kwaw 
Alar,  a'lar. 

Alara,  ah-lah'rah. 

Alaraf,  ali-lah'raf. 

Alarcon,  ah-lar-kon'. 

Alares,  a-la'rez. 

Alaric,  al'a-rik. 

Alary,  al'a-re. 

Alas,  a-las'. 

Alashari,  iil-iish'a-re. 
Ala-Sliehr,  al-ah-sbar'. 
Alaska,  a-las'kah. 

Alas  m  ad  on ,  a-1  as'ma-ddn . 
Alassio,  ah-las'se-o. 

A  lata-,  a-la'te. 

Ala-Tagh.  ali-lah-tah'. 
Alatamaha,  ah-lat-a-mah-ah'. 
Alate,  a'lat. 

A  latere,  a  lat'ur-e. 
Alaternus,  al-a-tur'nus. 
Alatri,  ah-lah'tre. 

Alatyr,  al'a-teer. 

Alauda,  a-law'dah. 

Alava,  ah-lah'vah. 

Alba,  al'bah. 

Alba-longa,  al'bah-lbng'gah. 
Albacete,  al-bah-tha'ta. 
Albaile  Tormes,  -dator'maz. 
Alban,  aul'ban. 

Albanese,  al-bah-naz'. 
Albaui,  iil-bah'ne. 

Albania,  al-ba'ne-ab. 

Alban o,  al-bali'no. 

Albany,  8.1'ba-ne. 
Albarium,  al-ba're-um. 
Albata,  al-ba'tali. 
Albategni,  al-bah-ta'ne. 
Albeit,  awl-be'it. 
Albemarle,  al-be-m&rl'. 
Albenga.  al-ban'gah. 
Albergati  Fapacelli,  al- 
bar-gah'te  kah-pah-cbel'le. 
Alberic,  al'ba-rik. 

Alberoni,  al-ba-ro'ne. 
Albert,  al'burt. 

Alberti,  al-barte. 
Albertinelli.  al-bar-ten-el'le. 
Albertite,  al'hbrt-It. 
Albertus,  al-bur'tus. 

Albi,  41-be'. 

Albia,  al'be-ah. 

Albicore,  al'be-kor. 
Albigenses,  al-be-jen'sez. 
Albinism,  al'be-nizm. 
Albinos,  al-bi'nds. 

Albinus,  al-bi'uus. 

Albion,  al'be-On. 

Albiones,  al'be-o-nez. 
Albite,  al'bit. 

Albon,  abl-bon(g)'. 

Albora,  al'bo-rah. 

Alborak,  al-bor'alc. 
Alboran,  al-bo'ran. 

Albret,  al-bra'. 

Albucasa,  al-boo-kah'sah. 
Albucilla,  al-bu-sil'lah. 
Albuera,  al-boo-a'rah. 
Albufeira,  al-boo-fa'e-rah. 
Albufera,  al-boo-fa'rah. 
Albuginea,  al-bu-jin'e-ab. 
Albugo,  al-bu'go. 

Albul  a,  al-boo'lah. 
Albumen,  al-bu'm5n. 
Albuminoid,  al-bu'min-oid. 
Albuquerque,  kl-boo-kar'ka. 
lah  A 1  burg,  al'boorg. 

Alburnum,  ftl-bhr'uum. 
Albus  Pagus,  al'bus  pa'gbs. 
Alby,  al-be'. 

Alcseus,  al-se'us. 

Alcahest,  al'kab-est. 

Alcaic,  al-ka'Ik. 

Alcaid,  al-kad'. 

Alcala,  al-kah'lah. 
Alcalatraz,  al-kah'la-trabz. 
Alcalde,  al-kfil'de. 
al-a-kah-nan'-  Alcamenes,  al-kam'e-nez. 
Alcamo,  al-kah'mo. 

Alcahiz,  al-kan-yeth'. 
Alcantara,  al-kku-tah'rah. 
Alcantarilla,  al-kan-tah-rel'- 
yah. 

Alcaraz.  al-kah-rath'. 
Alcarraza,  al-kah-rah'thab. 
Alcazar,  iil-kah'thar. 
Alcediuidse,  al-se-din'e-de. 
Alceilo,  al-se'do. 

Alcestes,  al-ses'tez. 
Alcester.  auls'tur. 
Alchemy,  al'ke-me. 


ab 


Alcibiades.  Sl-se-bi'ah-dez. 
Alcides,  al-si'dez. 

Alcida?,  ai'se-de. 

Alcimus,  al'se-mbs. 

Alcina»,  ai'se-ne. 

Alciuous,  al-sln’o-us. 
Alciope,  al-si'o-pe. 
Alciphrou.  al'se-frun. 
Alcira,  al-the'iah. 
Alckmaar,  alilk-mahr'. 
Alcmseon.  alk-me'on. 
Aleman,  alk'man. 

Alcmena,  alk-me'nah. 

Alco,  al'ko. 

Alcona,  ai-ko'nah. 
Alcoometer,  al-k-o-bm'e-tur. 
Alcora,  al-ko'rali. 

Alcoran,  al'ko-ran. 

Alcove,  al'kov. 

Alcoy,  al-koi'. 

Alcuin,  al'kwin. 
Alcyonacea.  al-se-o-na'se-ah. 
Alcyone,  ai-si'o-ne. 
Alcyonia  Palus,  al-se-o'ne- 
ah  pa'lus. 

Alcyonidse.  al-se-on'e-de. 
Alcyonite,  al'se-on-It. 
Alcyoniuni,  al-se-o'ne-um. 
Aldabra,  al-da'brah. 

Aldan,  ahl'dahu. 

A  Id  borough,  ald'bro. 
Aldebaran,  ai-deb'a-ran. 
Aldegrever,  ai-da-gra'vur. 
Alileliyds,  ai'de-bidz. 
Alilelyd,  al'de-lid. 

Alden.  aul'den. 

Alilerley,  aul'dur-le. 
Alderney,  aul'dur-ne. 
Aldershot,  aul'dur-shbt. 
Altlie,  aul'de. 

Aldine,  al'dln. 
Aldobranilini,  al-do-bran- 
de'ne. 

Aldovaudus,  al-do-van'dus. 
Aldstone,  aldz'tun. 

Aldus,  al'diis. 

A  lea,  a-le'ali. 

Alectoromachy,a-lek-trom'- 

a-ke. 

Alectrurina‘,a-U‘k-troo're-ne. 
Alectryomancy,  a-lek-tre-o- 

mfin'se. 

Alectura,  al-ek-tu'rab. 
Aleman,  ali-la-malin'. 
Alemanni,  al-e-man'ne. 
Alembert.  -Ion-bar'. 
Alembic,  a-lem'blk. 
Alemtejo.  ab-lalin(g)ta'zho. 
Alencon,  ab-lon(g)-son(g)'. 
Alenio,  ah-la'ne-o. 

Aleppo,  ah-lep'po. 
Alessandria,  al-es-san'dre-ab. 
Alessi,  ah-las'se. 

Alessio,  ali-les'se-o. 

Aletris,  a-le'tris. 

Aleurites,  ai'yoo-rltz. 
Aleuroineter,  al-yoo-rom'e- 
tur. 

Aleutian,  ab-loo'she-ahn. 
Alexander,  al-eks-an'dur. 
Alexandretta,  al-eks-an- 
dret'tah. 

Alexandria,  al-eks-an'dre-ah. 
Alexandrine,  al-eks-an'drln. 
Alexandroosk,  ab-leks-an- 

droosk'. 

Alexipharmic,  a-leks-e-ffir'- 
mik. 

Alexis,  ai-6ks'Is. 

Aleybey,  ah-la'ba. 
Alfar-l>agh,  al-iabr-dabg'. 
Alfaro,  al  -fa'ro. 

Alfeld,  ftl'felt. 

A  lien  us,  al-fe'niis. 

Aliieri,  al-fe-a're. 

Alfonso,  al-fon'so. 

Alford,  al'furd. 

Allort.  al-for'. 

Alfred,  al'fred. 

Alga?,  al'ge. 

Algardi,  iil-gabr'de. 
Algarinejo,  al-gah-re-na'ho. 
Algaroba,  al-gab-ro'bah. 
Algaroth,  al'ga-roth. 

Alga  rot  ti,  al-gab-rot'te. 
Algarve,  ill-gahr'va. 
Algebra,  ftl'je-brah. 
Alge<;iras,  al-ba-the'rahs. 
Algemesi,  iil-ha-ma-se'. 
Algenib,  al'je-nlb. 

Algeria,  al-je're-ah. 
Algheri,  al-ga're. 

Algidum,  al'jo-dum. 
Algiers,  al-jerz'. 

Algoa,  al-go'ab. 

Algol,  al'gOl. 

Algonta,  al-go'mah. 
Algonquin,  al-gon'kwTn. 
Algorab,  ill'go-rab. 
Algorithm,  al'go-rithm. 
Algous,  kl'gus. 


Alguazil,  al-gah-eel'. 
Albania,  al-ah'mah. 
Alhambra,  al-am'brah. 
Alhaurin,  al-o'reen. 
Alhucemas,  al-oo-tha'mas. 
Ali,  ah'le. 

Alicante,  al-e-kSnt'. 

Alicata.  ah-le-kab'tab. 

Alice,  al'Is. 

Alicudi,  al-e-ku'de. 

Alidade,  al'e-dad. 
Alienation,  al-ye?j-a'shtin. 
Alighur,  il-e-ghoor'. 
Alignement,  a-]In'm6nt. 
Alimeda,  ah-le-ma'dab. 
Alioth,  a'le-Oth. 

Ali  Pacha,  ah'le  paw'shaw. 
Alipee,  al-e-pe'. 

Alipheria,  al-e-fe're-ali. 
Aliquant,  ill'i-kwant. 
Aliquot,  al'i-kwdt. 
Alismacea*.  al-is-ma'se-e. 
Alison,  iU'e-sun. 

Alitrunck,  al'i  trungk. 
Aliwal,  al'e-wahl. 

Alizarin,  a-llz'a-rln. 
Aljubarrota,  al-zboo-bar-ro'- 
tah. 

Alkahest,  41'ka-hSst. 
Al-kaisseria,  -kaz-za're-ah. 
Alkalesccncy,  al-ka-les'- 

sen-se. 

Alkali,  al'ka-le. 

Alkanet,  al'ka-net. 

Alkmer,  alk-mahr'. 

Alkool,  ai-koo'ool. 

Allah,  al'lah. 

Allahabad,  fil-lah-ah-bad'. 
Allamanda,  al-lah-man'dah. 
Allan toiu,  al'lan-toin. 
Allanturic,  al-lan-tu'rlk. 
Allass,  al-ias'. 

Allatoona.  al-lah-too'nah. 
Allecret,  ai'Ie-kret. 

Allegan,  al'le-giin. 
Alleghany,  al-le-ga'ne. 
Allegranja,  ah-la-gran'thah. 
Allegretto,  al-le-gret'to. 
Allegri,  al-la'gre. 

Allegro,  ill-la'gro. 
Allellgiiuj.  al-la-goonj'. 
Alleluia,  al-le-loo'yah. 
Allemande,  al-la-mond'. 
Allemontite.  al-le-mon'tit. 
Allenstein,  al'lun-stin. 
Alter,  al'lar. 

Allerion,  al-le're-on. 

Allia,  al'le-yah. 

Allien* ,  al'le-se. 

Allier.  al-le-a'. 

Alligature,  al-lIgVtur. 
Alligazant,  al'le-ga-zknt. 
Allision,  al-lizh'un. 
Allisonia,  al-le-so'ne-ah. 
Allium,  al'le-um. 

Alloa,  al'lo-a. 

Allobroges,  al-lub'ro-jeez. 
Allocatur,  al-lo-ka'tur. 
Alloilium,  al-lo'de-bm. 
Allonge,  fll-ldn-zha'. 
Allopathy,  al-lop'a-the. 
Alloph  ane,  al'lo-fan. 
Allotropliy .  al-ldt'ro-fe. 
Alloxan,  al-ICks'an. 

Allox  antin,  al-loks-an'tln. \ 
Allsborough,  aulz'bur-ro. 
Allston,  aulz'tun. 

A llu mette,  ai-Ioo-met'. 
Alluvium,  al-loo've-um. 

Aiiyi,  arm. 

Alma,  al'mah. 

A  linacan  tar,  al-ma-kan'tahr. 
Almaden,  al-mab-dan'. 
Almadie,  al'ma-de. 
Almagest,  al'ma-jest. 
Almagro,  al-mah'gro. 
Almagueral.  al-mab-gwa'rai. 
Almali,  al-mah-le'. 
Almamun,  a]-mah-moon'. 
Almandite,  al'man-dlt. 
Almanza,  al-mahn'sah. 
Almanzor,  al-ir.an'soor. 
Almeida,  al-ma'e-dah. 
Almena,  al-me'nah. 
Almendralejo,  al-man-drah- 
la'ho. 

Almeria,  al-ma're-ah. 

Alnio.  al'mo. 

Almodovar.  al-mo-d*'yar. 
Almogia.  al-mo-he'ah. 
Almohades,  al'mo-hfidz. 
Almonbury,  awm'un-btir-re. 
Almond,  aw'uiQnd. 
Almonry,  al'mon-re. 
Almora,  al-mo'rah. 
Almoravides,  al-mo'rah-yldz. 
Alms,  ami 
Almuce,  Ol'mus. 

Alniuile,  al-mud' 
Almuiiecar,  al-moon-ya'kac. 
Aina,  al'nab. 
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Alnage,  kl'naj. 

Aldus,  al'nus. 

Alnwick,  an'nik. 

A  load  in.  a-lo-ah-den'. 

Aloe,  al'o. 

Aliens.  a-le'Os. 

Alogians,  a-lo'jo-anz. 

A  loin,  al'oiu. 

Alompra.  ah-lom'prak. 
Alona,  a-lo'nah. 

Alopeces,  a-lop'e-sez. 
Alopecu  rns,  a-lop-e-ku'rus. 
Alopecy,  a-ldp'e-se. 

Alora,  ah-lo'rah. 

Alosa,  ah-lo'zah. 

Alpaca,  ai-pak'ak. 

Alp- Arslan,  alp-arz'lahn. 
Alpenstock,  alp'en-stok. 
Alpenns,  al-pe'nus. 
Alpestrine,  al-pes'triu. 
Alpha,  al'fali. 

Alpliseus,  al-fe'Cis. 
Alplienic,  al-fCn'ik. 
Alphlegiu.  alp-la-gen'. 
Alplionsin,  al-fon'sin. 
Alphonso.  al-fou'so. 
Alphos,  al'los. 

Alp  ia,  al'pe-ah. 

Alpigene,  al'pi-jen. 
Alpini,  al-pe'ne. 

Alpinia,  al-piu'o-ah. 
Alpujarrns.  al-poo-kar'raks. 
Alquier,  al'ke-yar. 

Alsace,  al'sas. 

Alsatia,  al-sa'shah. 
Alsegno,  al-sau'yo. 

Alsen,  ahl'sen. 

Alsfeld,  ahlz'feld. 

Alsli,  (Loch,)  lok-aisk'. 
Alsinete,  al-siu'e-e. 

Alsirat,  al-se'rat. 

Alsodete,  ai-so'de-e. 

Alston,  aulz'tun. 
Alstrcemer,  ahlz-troo'mur. 
Alt,  ault. 

Altai,  al-ta'e. 

Altaic,  al-tar'. 

Altaite,  al-ta'it. 
Altamatia,  al-tah-mali'aw. 
Al tain ura,  al-tah-moo'rah. 
Altay,  ftl-ti'. 

Alttlorf,  aU'dSrf. 

Altea.  al-te'ali. 

Altena,  al'ta-nah. 

Alien  burg,  al'tan-boorg. 
Altemlort,  al'tan-dorf. 
Altengaard,  al'tan-gakrd. 


A  m  ail  on,  am'a-doo. 

Amak,  ali'mak. 

Aniakosa,  am-ah-ko'zah. 

A  ill. -i  k  ii  til 11 .  am-a-ku-tan'. 
Ainal.  ah'mahl. 

Anialaric,  a-mal'a-rlk. 
Anialekites.  a-mal'e-kltz. 
Anialii,  ali-mal'fe. 

Amalgam  a.  a-mal'ga-mah. 
Amalia,  a-ma'le-ah. 

Amalie,  a-mal'xk. 

Amalric,  a-mal'rlk. 

Amal  tinea.  a-mal'the-ah. 
Amana,  am'a-nah. 

Amand.  ali-mon'. 

Amanda,  a-man'dah. 
Amandine,  am'an-dln. 
Amarantacese,  am-ar-an-ta'- 
se-e. 

Amanitine,  a-m&n'e-tln. 
Aiiianlea,  am-an-te'ah. 
Amanuensis,  a-man-u-en'sls. 
Amapalla,  am-a-pal'yah. 
Amapouda,  am-a-poo'dah. 
Amara,  a-mali'rah. 
Amarante,  am-a-ran'ta. 
Amarantliine,  am-a-ran'thlu 
Amariali,  km-a-ri'ah. 
Amarillo,  am-ah-re'bo. 
Amarupiira,ak-mah-roo-poo'- 
rah. 

A  mil  ry  1 1  idiiceie.  am-a-ril-le- 

da'se-e. 

Amaryllis,  am-a-ril'lis. 
Amaryntlins,  a  m-a-r  In't  h  us . 
Amasa,  am'ah-sah. 

Amasai,  am-a-sa'i. 
Amasiali,  km-ah-si'ah. 
Amasieli,  ah-mab'se-ah. 
Amassette,  am-as-set'. 

A  mast  lie  n  ic,  am-as-then'ik. 
A  ill  ate  m  b  ii ,  am-ah-tem'boo. 
Amateur,  am'a-tur. 
Amatlius,  a-ma'thus. 

Amati,  ali-mah'te. 

Amatlan,  ab-mat'labn. 
Amato,  ah-mah'to. 
Amatrici,  am-ah-tre'che. 
Amaurosis,  am-au-ro'sis. 
Amaury,  ah-mo-re'. 
Amausite,  am'aw-slt. 
Amaxichi,  ah-uiaks-e'ke. 
Ainaziab,  am-a-zi'ak. 
Amazons,  am'a-zonz. 
Amazula,  am-a-zu'lah. 
Ambages,  am-ba'jez. 
Ambalaga,  am-bal'a-gah. 


Altenkirchen,al-tan-kerk'6n  Am  liar  valia,  am-bar-va'le-ah. 


Alllliea.  al-the'ah. 
Althsemenes,  al-the-me'nez. 
Althorp,  al'thorp. 
Although,  aul-tho'. 
Altingiiicese,  al-tin-je-a'se-e. 
Altis,  al'tls. 

Altissimo,  al-tees'se-mo. 
Altmuhl,  alt'mul. 

Alto,  al'to. 

Alton,  aul'tbn. 

Altona,  al'to-nah. 

Altoona,  ai-too'nab. 

Al  tori’,  al'tdrf. 
Altrincham,  al'trln-cham. 
Altstetten,  ait-stet'ten. 
Altnras,  ai-too'rahz. 
Alucitidie,  a!-u-slt'e-de. 
Alula,  ab-loo'lah. 

Alumina,  a-lu'me-nab. 
Alumnus,  a-lum'nus. 
Alunite,  al'un-it. 
Alunogen,  a-lu'no-jen. 
Aluteres,  a-lu'te-rez. 

Alva,  al'vah. 

Alvainarina,  al-vah-mah-re' 
nab. 

Alvarado,  al-vah-rah'do. 
Alvarez  «le  JLuiiii, 
rath  da  loo'nab. 
Alvensleben.  al'vanz-la'ben 
Alveolites,  al've-o-lltz. 
Alverstoke,  al'vur-stOk. 
Alveus,  al've-us. 

Alviano,  al-ve-ab'no. 
Alviue,  al'vxn. 

Alviso,  ai-ve'so. 

Alvito,  al-ve'to. 

Alwur,  al'woor. 

Alycieus,  al-e-se'us. 
Alymon,  a-le'mbn. 
Alypius,  a-lip'e-us. 
Alyssiilie,  a-lis'se-de. 
Alyssum,  a-lls'sum. 

Alyth.  al'ith. 

Alzey,  al'za. 


Ambatiki,  am-bat'e-ke. 
Ambato,  am-bah'to. 

Am  be,  am'be. 

Ambelakia,  am-be-la'ke-ah. 
Amberger,  am'barg-ur. 
Ambergris,  am'bur-gris. 
Ainbert,  am'bar. 

Ain  big'll,  am'be-goo. 
Ambiievous,  am-bil'e-yus. 
Ambiorix,  am-bi'o-rlks. 
Ambitus,  am'be-tus. 
Ambleteuse,  am-bla-tooz'. 
Amblygon,  am'ble-gou. 
Amblygotine,  am-blig'o-tin 
Ainblyrhynchus,  ani-ble- 
ring'kus. 

Amboise,  am-bwaw'. 
Amboor,  am-boor'. 

Amboy,  am-boi'. 

Amboyna,  am-boi'nah. 
Ambozes,  am-bo'zaz. 
Ambracius,  am-bra'shus. 
Ambreine,  am'bre-Ia. 

Ain  brim,  am'brim. 

Ambriz,  am-brez'. 
Anibrizette,  am-bre-zet'. 
Ambrocia,  am-bro'shah. 
al-vab'-  Ambroix,  am-brwaw'. 
Ambrose,  am'broz. 
Ambrosia,  am-bro'zhab. 
Ambrosius,  am-bro'zhus. 
Ambrotype,  am'bro-tlp. 
Ambry,  am'bre. 
Ambryssus,  am-bris'sus. 
Ambsace,  amz'as. 
Ambulacra,  aiu-bu-lah'krah. 
Anieillion.  a-ma-lon'. 
Amelauchier,  am-e-lang'ke 
ur. 

Ameles,  am'e-lez. 

Amelia,  a-me'le-ab. 
Amende,  a-mOngd'. 
Anienia,  a-me'ne-ab. 

A  mensa  et  thoro,  a  men' 
sah  6t  tho'ro. 


Amadde<liilat,am-ad-ded'du-  Ament,  am'ent. 

lat.  Amentaceae,  am-en-ta'she-e. 

Amadeus,  am-ah-da'bs.  Amentia,  a-men'sbah. 

Amadiah,  ah-ma'de-ab.  Auierbach,  am'er-bak. 

Amadina,  ain-a-di'nah.  America,  a-mer'e-kah. 

Amadis  de  tiiaula,  am'ab-  Americas  Vespucius,  a 
dis  de  gau'lah.  mer'e-kus  ves-pu'sbe-us. 

Amador,  am-a-doi-'.  Amerkote,  ah'mer-kot. 


Amersfort,  ah'niurs-for. 
Amershain,  am'ur-sbam. 
Ames,  amz. 

A  ill  es  t  rat  us,  a-m  es'tra- 1  us . 
Ametabolia.  km-et-a-bo'le-ab. 
Amethie,  am-e-the'. 
Amethyst,  am'e-thist. 

Amga,  am'gali. 

Ainliara,  am-hah'rah. 
Amherst,  am'urst. 

Amia,  a'me-ah. 
Amiantliuin,  a-me-an'tbum. 
Amiba,  am'e-bab. 

Arnica,  ab-me'kab. 

Amice,  am'Is. 

Amida,  a-mi'dah. 

Amide,  am'Id. 

Ainidinc,  am'e-dln. 

Amiens,  ab'me-ens. 
Amilene,  am'o-len. 
Amirante,  am-e-ran'tab. 

A  ill  it  cm  uni,  am-e-tar'num. 
Amjherra.  am-zbar'rab. 
Amla,  am'lah. 

Amlai,  am-li'. 

Ainluch,  am'look. 

Amnia,  am'mab. 
Ammalapoor,  Sm-mal-ab- 
poor'. 

Ammelide,  am'me-lid. 
Ammeline,  am'me-lin. 
Ammer,  am'mur. 
Ammerschwihr,  am-mar- 

sbver'. 

Ammianus,  am-me-a'nus. 
Ammiolite,  itin'me-o-llt. 
Ammitok,  am'me-tok. 
Ammocetes,  am-mo'se-tez. 
Annuodyte,  am'm o-dit. 
Ammoline,  am'mo-lln. 
Ammonia,  am-mo'ne-ah. 
Ammonites.  am'muu-Itz. 
Amnion  ins,  am-mo'ne-tis. 
Ammothea,  am-mo-tbe'ab. 
Ammunition,  am-mu-nlsb'- 
un. 

Amnesia,  am-ne'zbab. 
Amnion,  am'ne-6n. 

Amoeba,  am-e-bah'. 

Amol,  ab'mol. 

Amoinales,  a-mum'a-lez. . 
Aniomum,  a-mo'mum. 
Anion,  a'mon. 

Amor,  a'mur. 

Amoret,  am'o-rfit. 

Amorgo,  ali-mor'go. 
Amorite,  am'o-rlt. 
Ainorosa,  am-o-ro'zab. 
Amoroso,  am-o-ro'zo. 
Ainorphism,  a-mur'fizm. 
Amorjiliozoa,  a-mbr-fo-zo'ab. 
Amos,  a'mds. 

Amotion,  a-mo'shfln. 
Amour,  ab-moor'. 

Amoy,  ali-moi'. 

Ampelidax,  am-pel'e-de. 
Ampeline,  am'pe-lin. 
Ampelis,  am'pe-lls. 
Ampelite,  am'pe-llt. 
Ampelopsis,  am-pe-lup'sis. 
Ampere,  am-par'. 

A  ill  phi,  am'fe. 
Ainphiurans,  am-fi'a-ranz. 
Amphibia,  am-'fib'e-ab. 
Amphibole,  am-flb'o-le. 
Amphibology,  ftm-fe-bol'o-je. 
Amphibrach,  am'fe-brak. 
Amphicarpsea,  am-fe-kar'- 
pe-ab. 

Amphyctyon,  am-flk'te-un. 
Ainphigene,  am'fe-jen. 
Ampliila,  am'fe-lali. 

Am ph i macer,  am-fim'a-sur. 
lanpliion.  am'te-on. 
Aniphipoda,  am-fip'o-dah. 
Ampliipolis.  am-flp'o-Ils. 
Amphisbtenitlse,  am-fis-be'- 
ne-de. 

Amphiscii,  am-fls'se-i. 
Amphitheatre,  aru-fe-tbe'a- 
tur. 

Amphitoites,  am-fit'o-Itz. 
Ampbitrite,  am-fe-tri'te. 
Amphitryon,  am-fit'ri-un. 
Am  phi  lima,  am-fe-yoo'mah. 
Ampliodelite.  am-fo'de-llt. 
Amphora,  am'fo-rah. 
Ainplepuix,  bm-pla-pwe'. 
Amplexicaul,  am-pleks'e- 
kawl. 

Ampulla,  am-pul'lah. 
Ampullaria,  am-pul-la're-ah. 
Amputation,  aui-pu-ta'shun. 
Arnpbyx,  am'plks. 

Am  ran,  aui'rau. 
Amrawutti,  am-rali-voot'te. 
Amritsir,  am-rlt'sur. 
Ainsonia.  am-so'ue-ah. 
Amstel.  am'stfel. 
Amsterdam,  am'stfir-dam. 
Amstetten,  am'st8t-t6n. 


Amtzell,  amt-ztd'. 

Amtilius,  a-mu'le-us. 

A  in  u  rath,  ah-moo-raht'. 

A  musette,  am-u-zSt'. 

A  my  gda  late,  a-mig'da-lat. 
Amy  glia  loid ,  a-ni  Ig'da-loid. 
Amy  lamine,  a-mll'a-mln. 
Amyle,  am 'II. 

Amyline,  am'e-lln. 

Amyot,  ah-me-o'. 
Amyridacese,  am-Ir-e-da'se-e. 
Amyrine,  am'ir-In. 

Aniyris,  am'e-ris. 

Ana.  a'nah. 

Anabara.  an-ah-bab'rab. 
Anabasidse,  an-a-bas'e-de. 
Anabasis,  a-nab'a-sis. 
Anabrosis.  an-a-bro'sis. 
Anacamptic,  an-a-kamp'tik. 
Anableps,  an'a-bleps. 

Ana  Capri,  ah'nab  kah'pre. 
Anacardiuni,au-a-kar'de-tim 
Anacatharsis,  an-a-ka-thar'- 
sls. 

Anacharsis,  an-ali-kar'sis. 
Anachronism, an-ak'ro-nizm 
A nach liana,  ab-nab-koo-ah'- 
nah. 

Anacletus,  an-ab-kle'tus. 
Anacoluthon,  an-a-ko-lu'- 
tbon. 

Anaconda,  an-a-kfin'dab. 
Anacreon,  a-nak're-un. 

A  nail  i  plus  is.  an-a-de-plo'sis. 
Anadrom,  an'a-drom. 
Anadyr,  an-ab-der'. 
Aua'iuia.  a-ue'me-ali. 
Aiiiesthesia,  an-es-th e'zhah . 
Anagallidte,  au-a-gal'le-de. 
Anagly phic,  an-a-gllf'ik. 
Anagui,  an'ab-gwe. 
Anagoge,  an-a-go'je. 
Anagraph,  au'a-graf. 
Anagros,  an'ab-gros. 
Anahuac,  an-ah-wawk'. 
Analcite,  a-nal'sit. 
Analects,  an'a-lektz. 
Aualepsis,  an-a-lep'sis. 
Analogy,  a-nai'o-je. 
Analysis,  a-ual'e-sis. 
Analytic,  an-a-llt'lk. 

Anaiil,  an'am. 

Anambas.  ab-nam'bas. 
Anamirapasum,  a-nam-Ir- 
ah-pa'sbm. 

Anamnesis,  an-am-ne'sls. 
Anamorphosis,  au-a-mbr'fo- 
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Anainosa,  au-a-mo'zah. 
Anainur,  an-a-moor'. 
Ananassa,  au-a-nas'sab. 
Ananias,  an-a-ni'as. 

Anapa,  ah-nah-pah'. 
Anaphora,  a-nkt’o-rah. 
Anaphrodisia,  an-ab-fro-de'- 
zbab. 

Auaplerotic,  an-a-ple-rot'Ik. 
Anarchy,  an'ark-e. 
Anarrliicus,  an-ar-ri'kus. 
Anarthrous,  aii-ar'tbrus. 
Anas,  a'nas. 

Anastasia,  an-as-ta'zliah. 
Anastasias,  au-as-ta'zbus. 
Anastomosis,a-nas-to-mo'sis. 
Anast rophe,  a-nas'tro-fe. 
Anathema,  a-uatb'e-mab. 
Anatidoe,  a-nat'e-de. 
Anatinic,  a-uat'e-ne. 
Anatocism,  a-nat'o-slzm. 
Anatolia,  an-a-to'le-nb. 
Anatolico.  fi.n-ab-to-le'koh. 
Anatomy,  a-nat'o-me. 
Anauxite,  a-nauks'It. 
Auava.  ah-nah'vab. 
Anavelliana,  an-ab-val-ab'- 
uab. 

Anaxagoras.an-aks-ag'o-rabs 
Anaximander,  au-aks-e- 
man'dur. 

Anaximenes.an-aks-im'e-nez 
Anbert  lientl,  an'burt  kaud. 
Anbury,  an'bur-e. 
Ancastur,  ang'kas-tur. 
Ancenis,  on(g)-sa-ne'. 
Ancliises,  iing-ki'sez. 
Ancholme,  ansh'om. 
Anchor,  angk'ur. 

Anchovy,  an-cho've. 
Auchusine,  ang'ku-sin. 
Anchylose,  ang'ke-loz. 
Ancient,  an'sbent. 

Ancile,  an-sl'le. 

Ancillon,  an-se'ydn(g). 
Ancillary,  an'sll-la-re. 
Ancipital,  an-sip'e-tal. 
Ancobar,  ang-ko-bar'. 
Ancon,  ku'kon. 

Ancona,  an-ko'nah. 
Anconeus,  an-ko-ne'us. 
Ancony,  au'ku-ne. 

Ancre,  on(g)'kr. 


Ancruin,  ftngTirllm. 

Auctid,  ahn'kood. 

Ancns  Marti  us,  anTius  mar7- 
she-us. 

Ancyloceras,  an-se-los'e-ra#. 
Alley  Ills,  an-se'lus. 

Andad,  an'dakd. 
Andalucite,  an-dab-lu'zlt. 
Andalusia,  an-dab-lu'zbah 
Andaman,  an'dali-nian. 
Andante,  an-dfui'te. 
Andantino,  an-dan-te'uo. 
Andelys,  on(g)-da-le'. 
Andennes,  on(g)-dan'. 
Andernaeh,  an'd’r-nahk. 
Andersen,  an'der-s8n. 
Anderson,  an'dbr-sun. 
Andes,  kn'dez. 

Andecite,  an'dez-It. 
Andiron,  and'I-urn. 
Andorno,  an-dbr'no. 
Andorra,  an-dor'rah. 
Andouille,  bn(g)-doo-«-a'. 
Andover,  an'do-vur. 
Andracio,  an-drah'se-o. 
Andral,  on(g)-drabl'. 

A  nd  ran  atomy,  an-drab-nat'- 
o-rno. 

Andr£,  an-dra'. 

Andrea,  an-dra 'ah. 

Andreas,  an-dra'as. 
Amlreasberg,  an'd raz-bairg. 
Andr4-de-Cubsac,  on(g/i 
dra'da-koob-zahlc'. 
Andreossi.  an-dra-os'se. 
Andrew,  an'droo. 

Andria,  an'dre-ah. 
Andrienx,  On(gj-dre-oo'. 

And  rod  us,  an'dro-klus. 
Androgyne,  an-droj'e-ne. 
Androides,  an'dro-idz. 
Andromache,  an-drom'ah-ke 
Andromeda,  an-droni 'e-dab. 
Andron,  an'drOn. 
Audronicus,  an-drnn'e-kbs. 
Andropetalous,  an-dro-pet'- 
a-lus. 

Anilrophagi,  an-drOfa-ji. 
And  ropogon,  an-drdp'o-gon. 
Andros,  iln'dros. 

And ro-spliinx,  -sfingkz. 
Androus,  an'drus. 
Andujar,  kn-doo'bahr. 
Anduze,  an(g)-doo'za. 
Anegaila.  ah-na-gah'dah. 
Anelectrode,  an-e-lek'trod. 
Anemic,  a-nem'ik. 
Anemometer,a-nem-om'e-trir 
Anemone,  a-nem'o-ne. 
Anemoscope,  a-nem'o-skop. 
Anencephalus,  a- n6n-sfcf'a- 
lus. 

Auer,  a'nbr. 

Aneroid,  iin'e-roid. 

A  net.  ak-na'. 

Aneurin,  an'yoo-rln. 
Aneurism,  an'yoo-rizm. 
Angelet,  an'jel-et. 
Angelica,  au-jel'e-kah. 
Angelina,  Au-je-le'nah. 
Angelo,  ku'ja-lo. 

Angel  us,  an'je-lus. 
Angermannland,  ong'ar- 
niahu-labnd'. 

Angerniiinde,6ng'ar-moond. 
Angerona,  an-je-ro'nab. 
Angers,  on(g)-zba'. 
Angiliara,  ang-ge-ab'rah. 
Angina,  an-ji'nab. 
Angiocarpous,  an-je-o-kar- 
pus. 

Angiomonosperiiious,aa. 

je-o-mo-no-spunu'us. 

Angiotomy,  an-je-bt'o-me. 
Angle,  aug'gl. 

Anglesea,  ang'gl-se. 
Anglican,  aug'gle-kan. 
Anglice,  ang'gle-sa. 
Anglicism,  ang'gle-slzm. 
Anglo,  ang'glo. 

Angola,  ang-go'lab. 

Angora,  ang-go'rah. 
Angornow,  an-gor'nbv. 
Augosl  u  ra,  an-gos-too'rah. 
Angoul@nie.  on(g)-goo-lam'. 
Angoumois,on(g,)-goo-mwaw< 
Angra,  abn'grah. 

Anguilla,  ang-gweel'yah. 
Align ineal,  an-gwIn'e-8J. 
Align i  1 1  u  la.  ang-gwilTa-lah. 
Angu  is.  ang'gwls. 

Angus,  aug'gus. 

Anhalt,  abn'ablt. 

Anholt.  ahn'ohlt. 
Anhydrite,  an-hl'drlt. 
Aniihei,  au-e-de'i. 

Ani,  a'ni. 

Anil,  an'II. 

Anile,  an'II. 

Aniline,  an'i-lln. 

Aiiiiua,  an'e-niab. 
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An  imalcnlum,  uu-e-mal'ku* 

lam. 

Animas,  an'e-mas. 

Aiaiasie.  an'e-me. 

Anime,  an-e-ma'. 

An  inline,  an'e-mln. 
Animism,  an'i-mizm. 
Anion,  a'ne-on. 

Anisainide,  an'e-sam-Id. 
Anisaniline,  An-e-san'e-lin. 
Anise,  an'ees. 

Anisette,  au-e-set'. 
Anisomerie,  an-e-so-mer'Ik. 
Anjar,  an'jakr. 

Anjengo,  aw-jen'go. 

Anjou,  on-zkoo'. 

Ankerite,  kng'kur-it. 

Ank lam,  ahngk'lam. 
Ankle,  ang'kl. 

Ankobar,  angko'bar. 


Antepenult,  -pe-ntilt'. 
Antequera,  an-ta-ka'rah. 
Anteros,  an'te-ros. 
Antes,  an'teez. 

An  t  lieliou.  ant-kel'yQn. 


Antommarchi,  an-ttm-mir'-  Apparitor,  Sp-pfir'e-tdr. 


kc* 

Antonelli,  an-to-nel'le. 
Antonia,  an-to'ne-ak. 
Antonin,  an'to-nin. 


Anthelmintie,  an-tkel-min'-  Antoninus,  an-to-ni'nus. 

tik.  Antouomasia,  an-ton-o-ma'- 

Ant  hcmidcu*.  an-tke-mid'e-e.  zhah. 

Antlieinis,  au'the-mis.  Antrim,  an'trim. 

Anthemius,  an-the'me-us.  Antnceo.  iin-took'ko. 

Antheridia,  an-th&r-id'yah.  Antwerp,  ant'wurp. 
Anthesis,  an-the'sis.  Anuhis,  a-nu'bis. 

Anthesteria,  an-thes-te're-ah.  Anus,  a'n&s. 

Antliiarine,  an-thi'a-rin.  Anville,  ahn-vel'. 
Anthieidae,  aii-tbls'e-de.  Anxiety,  angz-i'e-te. 

Ant  hid  iu  m,  an-thid'yum.  Any,  en'e. 

Anthochsera,  an-tko-ke'rah.  Anzin,  akn-zakn'. 


An  thoeyane,  an-tho-si'a-ne. 
Ant hodiiim,  an-tko'de-um. 
Anthology,  an-tkol'o-je. 
Antliolysis,  &n-tkol'e-sIs. 


Ankoi,  ang'koi. 

Annabcrgite.  an-nah-barg'It.  An  t  homania 

Annaglidown,  an'nak-down.  ah. 


Annambw,  an-nam-boo'.  Anthon.  an'tkun. 
Annamooka,an-nah-moo'kah.  Anthony,  an'to-ne. 


Von  iu.  a-o'ue-ak. 

Aosta,  ah-os'tak. 

Apaches,  ak-pah'chaz. 
Apagogical,  ap-a-gug'Ik-Sl. 
an-tho-ma'ne-  Apalachicola, 
cke-ko'lah. 


Annapolis,  an-nap'o-lis. 
Annates,  an'nats. 
Annawan,  an'na-wbn. 
Anne,  an. 

Annealing',  an-nenng. 
Annecy,  alin-se'. 
Anne-de-la-Perade, 
dalah-pa-rakd'. 

—  de-la-Pocatiere, 
te'ar. 


Apam,  ali-pahm'. 
Apamama,  ap-ah-mah'mah. 

ah-pak-nbr'me- 


Antliophyllite.an-thCf'Il-llt.  A  pa  nor  mi  a. 
Anthorisin,  an-tko-rizm.  ah. 

Anthosiderite,  an-tko-sid'-  Apari.  ah-pak're. 

iir-it.  Apatelite,  a-pat'e-lit. 

Anthoxantine,an-tkoks-an'-  Apathy,  ap'a-tke. 
tin.  Apatite,  ap'a-tlt. 

akn-  Anthozoa,  an-tko-zo'ah.  Apelles,  a-pellez. 

Anthracite,  an'tbia-sit.  Apennines,  ap'en-nlnz, 
po-kak-  Anthracotheriuui,an-tkra-  Apepsy,  a-pep'se. 
ko-the're-um.  Aper,  a'pur. 


—  des-Plaines,  -da-plan'.  Anthrauilic,  an-thra-nil'ik. 

—  du-.llachiclie,  -mah-skesk'  Anthrax,  an'tkraks. 

—  du-Aord,  -doo-nor'.  Anthrenidse,  an-tkren'e-de. 


Apetahe,  a-pet'a-le. 
Apex,  a'pdks. 


Appellant,  ap-pel'lant. 
Appendiele.  ap-pen'de-kl. 
Appendix,  ap-pen'dlks. 
Appenzell.  ap-pant-zal'. 
Apperception,  ap-pur-sep'- 
shun. 

Appian.  Sp'pe-an. 

Appiani.  ap-pe-ah'ne. 
Appin,  ap'pln. 

Appius,  ap'pi-us. 

Appleby,  ap'pl-be. 
Appledore.  ap-pl-dor'. 
Appleton,  ap'pl-tuu. 
Appliancy.  Sp-pli'an-se. 
Appoggiatura,  ap-pud-jah- 
too'rah. 

A]>po  in  at  tox ,  ap-po-m  at't  oks. 

Apportionment,  ap-por'- 
shkn-mSnt. 

Apposition,  ap-po-zish'un. 
ak-pak-lak-  Appreciation,  ap-pre-ske-a'- 
shun. 

Apprentice,  5p-pren'tls. 
Appropinque,  ap-pro-plnk'. 

Appropriation,  ap-pro-pre- 
a'shtin. 

Appui.  ap-pwe'. 

Appnlsion,  ap-pul'shun. 
Apraxin,  ah-prahks'in. 

A  priori,  a  pri-o're. 
Apropos,  ah-pro-po'. 
Apsheron,  ap'skur-un. 
Apsis,  ap'sis. 

Apsley,  aps'le. 
Aptenodytes,  Sp-ten'o-dlts. 
Aptera,  ap'tur-ah. 


Annelida',  an-nel'e-de.  Anthropolite,  an-tkrop'o-llt.  Aphanite,  a'fan-It 

Annellata.  an-nel-la'tah.  Anthropometry,  an-tkro-  Aphelion,  a-fel'yun. 

Anniversary, au-ne-ver'sa-re.  pdm'e-tre.  Apheresis,  a-fer'e-sis. 

Anno  I>oniini,an-nodOm'e-ni  An thropomorpllite,  -po-  Aphis,  a'fls. 


Aphaniptera,  af-a-nip'te-rah.  Apteryx,  ap'tiir-Iks. 


Anno  Hundi,  -mun'di. 
Annona,  an-no'nali. 
Aniionay,  an-no-na'. 

An  11  otto,  an-nbt'to. 
Annsburg,  auz'burg. 
Annularis,  au-nu-la'rls. 
Annulosa,  an-nu-lo'sah. 
Annunciation, 
a'shun. 

Anoa,  a-no'ah. 

Anobimn.  a-no'be-um. 
Anode,  an'od. 

Anodonta,  an-o-don'tak. 
Anodyne,  an'o-dm. 

Anolis,  a-no'lis. 

Anomaly,  a-ndm'a-le. 
Anouiia,  a-no'me-ak. 
Anomorhoiilboid,  an-a-mo 
rom'boid. 

Anonionra,  an-o-moo'rak. 
Anona,  a-no'nah. 
Anonacete,  an-o-na'se-e. 
Anonymous,  a-non'e-mus. 
Anoopsliehr,  ak-noop-skar'. 
Anoplotheriiini 
tke're-um. 

Anoplura,  an-o-ploo'rak. 
Anopsy,  an'Op-se. 
Anorexy,  an'o-rek-se. 
Anorthite,  an'or-tkit. 
Anosmia,  a-nos'me-ah. 
Anoxidic,  An-uks-Id'Ik. 
Anquetil,  buk-tal'. 
Anselm,  an'selm. 

Anser,  an'ser. 

Anserinte,  an-ser'e-ne. 
Anserine,  an'sur-In. 
Auson,  an'sUn. 

Ansonia,  an-so'ne-ah. 
Anspach,  ahns-pakk'. 
Answer,  an'sur. 

Anta,  an' tab. 

Antacid.  aat-as'Id. 
Autieus.  au-te'us. 

Antakia.  an-tak-ke'ah. 
Antalkali,  ant-al'ka-li. 

An  talon,  iin'ta-lon 
Antanaclasis, 
sis. 


mOr'fit.  Aphlogistic,  af-lo-jls'tik. 

Anthropophagy,  an-tkro-  Aphoditla;,  a-fo'de-de. 

pof'a-je.  Aphony,  af'o-ne. 

Ant  Inis,  an'thiis.  Aphorism,  af'o-rlsm. 

Anti,  an'ti.  Aphractus,  a-frak'tus. 

Antiarine,  Sn-ti'a-rln.  Apliroilisia,  al-ro-dlz'yah. 

Antias,  an'te-as.  Aphrodite,  af-ro-di'te. 

an-nun-she-  Antibacchius,  an-te-bak-ki'-  Aphrophora,  af-ro-fo'rak. 
us.  Aphthse,  af'the. 

Antibes,  fin-teeb'.  Aphthong,  afthong. 

An t i b rach ial, an-te-brak'e-al  Aplithonite,  af'thon-It. 
Anticbronisin,  an-tik'ro-  Aphtitalite,  af-tit'a-lit. 


nizm. 

Antichthon,  an-tik'tkon. 
Anticor,  an'te-kor. 
Anticosti,  &n-te-k£is'te. 
Anticous,  an'te-kus. 
Antietam,  an-ti-e-tam'. 
Antigone,  an-tig'o-ne. 
Antigonus,  an-tig'o-uus. 
Antigraph,  an'te-graf. 
Antigua,  an-te'gwali. 
Antihelix,  an-te-ke'liks. 
Antilles,  an-telz'. 
an-u-plo-  Antiinctabole, 
bol. 


Aphyllous,  a-fil'lus. 
Apiacese,  a-pe-a'se-e. 
Apicius,  a-pisk'yus. 
Apidte,  a'pe-de. 

Apiine,  a'pe-in. 
Apiocrinus,  a-pe-o-kri'nus. 
Apios,  a'pe-os. 


Apistes,  a-pis'tez. 

Apia m.  a'pe-um. 
Aplectrum,  a-piek'trum. 
Aplustre,  a-plus'tbr. 
au-te-met'a-  Apocalypse,  a-pok'a-lips. 

Apocinum,  a-po'se-num. 


Antimony,  an'te-mo-ne.  Apocopate,  a-pbk'u-pat. 
Antinoinianism,  an-te-no'-  Apocope,  a-pok'o-pe. 


me-an-izm. 

Antinous,  an-tin'o-us. 
Antioch,  an'te-ok. 
Antiochus,  an-ti'o-kus, 
Antiope,  an-ti'o-pe. 
Antioquia,  an-te-o'kwe-ah. 


Apocrypha,  a-pok're-fah. 
Apocynacese.  a-po-sin-a'se-e 
Apodal,  ap'o-dal. 

Apodosis,  flp-o-do'sis. 
Apogee,  ap'o-je. 
Apograph,  ap'o-graf. 


Antipsedobaptist,  an-tip-e-  Apolda,  a-pol'dak. 

do-bap'tist.  Apollinarius,  a-pdl-le-na're- 

Antiparos,  &n-tlp'a-rus.  us. 

Antipater,  an-tip'ak-ter.  Apollo,  a-pbl'lo. 
Antipathy,  an-tip'a-the.  Apollonius,  a-pul-lo'ne-tis. 
Antiperistasis,  an-te-pe-ris'-  Apollyon,  a-pol'le-on. 

ta-sis.  Apologue,  ap'o-lcig. 

Antiphlogistic,  an-te-flo-jis'-  Apology,  a-pul'o-je. 

tik.  Aponeurosis,  a-pon-u-ro'sls. 

Antipliony,  an-tifo-ne.  Apopliasis,  a-pOf'a-sis. 
Antiphrasis,  an-tif'ra-sis.  Apoplilegmatic, 


Antipodes,  an-tip'o-dez. 
Antiptosis,  an-tip-to'sis. 
an-ta-na-kla'-  Antipyretic,  an-te-pe-ret'Ik, 
rVntique,  an-teelc'. 


Antanagoge,  an-ta-nah-go'je.  Antiquity,  an-tik'we-te. 
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mat'ik. 

Apophthegm,  ap'o-tkem. 
Apophyge,  a-pof'e-je. 
Apophyllite,  a-pol'II-lit. 
Apophysis,  a-pdfe-sis 


au-tak-fro-  Antirrhinum,  au-tir-ri'num.  Apoplexy,  ap'o-pleks-e. 
an-te-sali'nak. 


Antaplirodisiac 

diz'e-ak. 

Antar,  an'tahr. 

Antarctic,  ant-ark'tik. 

An  tares,  an-ta'rez. 

AntartUritic,  ant-ar-tkrit'ik. 

Antatropliic,  an-ta-trofik. 

Antavares,  an-tah-va'rez. 

Anteal,  an'te-al.  ....  .....  , 

A  n tecoen i u m ,an-te-se'ne- um .  Antistroi>he,  an-tis  tro-fe. 
Antediluvian,  an-te-di-lu'-  Anti-Taurus,  an-to-taw'rfis. 
ve-&ii. 

Antefixce,  an-te-fiks'e. 

Antelopete,  an-te-lo'pe-e. 

Antenna,  an-ten'na. 

Antennaria,  an-teu-na'ie-ah 
Antenor,  an-te'nOr. 

Antenuptial,  an-te-nup'skal. 

Antepasclial,  -pas'kal. 


Antisana, 

Antiscians,  an-tisk'e-anz. 
Antiseptic,  an-te-sep'tik. 
Antispasmodic,  an-te-spaz- 

mOd'Ik. 

Antispast,  an'te-spast. 
Antistatis,  an-t!s'ta-sis. 
Antistlienes,  an-tis'tke-nez. 


Antithesis,  an-titk'e-sis. 
Anti  tragus,  an-tlt'ra-gus. 
Antitropous,  an-tit'ro-pus. 
Antium,  an'ske-um. 
Antivari,  an-te-vah're. 
Antlia,  ant'le-ak. 

Antceci,  an-te'ske. 
Antoine,  an-twawn'. 


Aptitude,  apt'e-tud. 

Aptote.  ap'tot. 

Apnleius,  ap-u-Ie'us. 
Apulia,  ah-pu'le-ak. 

Apure,  ah-poor'. 

Apuriniac,  ak-poo're-mak. 
Apus,  a'piis. 

Apyretic,  a-pir-et'Ik. 
Apyrexy,  ap-e-reks'e. 

Aqua,  a'kwak. 

—  tort  is,  -for'tis. 

—  marina,  -ma-re'nah. 
Aquambo,  ali-kwom'bo. 
Aquapini.  ah'kwak-pem. 
Aqua  Itegina,  a'kwak  re-ji'- 

nah. 

—  Regis,  -re'jis. 

Aquarium,  a-kwa're-um. 

Aq  uasco,  ak-kwas'ko. 
Aquatics,  a-kwit'iks. 
Aquatint,  a'kwak-tlnt. 
Aqua  Tofana,  -to-iak'nak. 

—  vita*,  -vi'te. 

Aqueduct,  ak'we-dkkt. 
Aquelaon.  ak-kwa'la-on. 
Aqueetls,  a'kwe-Cis. 
Aquetta,  ak-ket'tah. 

Aquia,  iik'we-ah. 

Aq u ifol iacese,  a-kwe-fo-le-a'- 

se-e. 

Aquila,  ak'we-lah. 
Aquileia,  ak-we-la'yah. 

Aq  ii i legia,  ak-we-le'je-ak. 
Aquilinie,  ak-wil'i-ne. 
Aquiline,  ak'we-lin. 
Aquilon,  ak'we-lun. 
Aquilotes,  ak-we-lo'tez. 
Aquinas,  a-kwi'nas. 
Aquino,  ah-ke'no. 

Aq  uiras,  ah-kwe'ras. 
Aquire,  ah-kwe-ra'. 
Aquitaine,  kk-ee-tahn'. 

Ara.  ah'rak. 

Arab,  ar'ab. 

Araba,  &r'ak-bak. 

Araban,  ar-ak-bahn'. 
Arabanate,  ah-rak-ban'at. 
Arabat,  ar'a-bat. 
ap-o-fleg-  Arabazari,  a-rah-ah-zah're. 
Arabella,  ar-a-bel'lak. 
Arabesque,  ar'a-besk. 
Arabia,  ak-ra'be-ah. 
Arabgir,  ar-ab-geer'. 
Arab-Hissar.  ar-ab-hees'sa’nr 
Arabine,  ar'iib-In. 

Arabis,  ar'a-bls. 

Arabism,  ar'a-bizm. 

Ara  Ills  tail,  ar-ab-is'tan. 


Aporia,  a-po're-ah 
Aposiopesis,  a-po-sc-o-pe'sis, 

Apostasy,  a-pos'ta-se. 

A  posteriori,  a  pos-te-re-o're.  Arable,  ar'a-bl. 

Apostle,  a-pbs'sl.  Araby,  iir'a-be. 

Apostrophe,  a-pos'tro-fe.  Aracan.  ar'a-kan. 
Apotheca,  a-potk'e-kah.  Aracari,  ar-a-kah're. 

Apothecium,  a-po-tke'shum.  Aracese,  a-ra'se-e. 
Apotheosis,  ap-o-tlie'o-sis.  Arachis,  ar'a-kls. 
Apotbesis,  a-potk'e-sis.  Arachnidse,  a-rak'ni-de. 

Apotome,  a-pot'o-me.  Arachnidan,  a-rak'ni-dan. 

Apozem,  ap'o-zem.  Arachnoid,  a-rak'noid. 

Appal,  ap-pawl'.  Arad,  ah-rakd'. 

Appalachian,  ap-pak-la'cke-  Aradeo.  ar-ak-da'o. 

an.  Ara'ostyle,  a're-o-stil. 

Appanoose,  ap-pah-noos'.  Ara»osystyle,  a-re-o-sis'tll 
Apparatus,  ap-pa-ra'tus.  Arafat,  ar'a-fat. 

Apparel,  ap-par'sl.  Arafuras,  ak-rak-foo'ras. 


Arago,  ah'rah-go. 

Aragon,  ar'ah-gbn. 

Aragona,  ar-ak-go'nali. 
Aragonite,  ar'a-gon-It. 
Araguay,  ar'ali  gwa. 
AraignCe,  ar-ran'ya. 

Arainte,  a-ra'e-ne. 

Arak.  ak'rak. 

Arakliova,  ak-rak-o'vah. 

Aral,  ah'ral. 

Arales,  ak-ra'lez. 

Aralia,  ak-ra'le-ah. 
Araliacese,  ah-ra-li-a'se-e. 
Aramsea.  ar-a-me'ak. 
Aramaghaneh,  ar-ak-mab- 
a-nek. 

Aramaic,  Ar-a-ma'Ik. 

A ra in akntan,  ar-ah-ma-koo'- 
tan. 

Aramayona.ar-ah-ma'yo-nah. 
Aramo,  ak-rak'mo. 

Aran,  ah'ran. 

Araucay,  ah-rang'ki. 

Aranda  de  Duero,  ak-ran'- 
dak  da  dwe'ro. 

Araneidte.  a-rfln'I-de. 

A  ran  ha.  ak-ran'yab. 
Aranjiiez,  ak-rau-hw6tk'. 
Aransas,  ah-ran'sas. 
Arantac,  ak-rau’tak. 

Arany.  or'on. 

Arapahoe,  ali-rap'a-hS. 
Arapaima,  ar-a-pi'n.ab. 

Ara  pares,  ak-rak-pak'rez. 
Arapijo,  ah-rab-pe'yo. 
Araqui,  ak-rah-ke'. 
Ararangua,  ar-ah-rang'gwak. 
Ararat,  ar'ah-rat. 

Aras,  ak'raks. 

Aratus,  a-ra'tus. 

Arancania,  ak-raw-ka'ne-ak. 
Araucaria,  ah-raw-ka're-ak. 
Arauco,  ah-row'kcr. 

A  rau  re,  ab-row'ra. 

Araxes.  a-rSks'ez. 
Arbalestina.  ar-b51-6s-ti'nak. 
Arbela,  ar-be'lah. 
Arbitration,  ar-bit-ra'skbn. 
Arboe,  ar-bo'. 

Arboga,  ar-bo'gah. 
Arbogastes,  ar  bo-gas'tez. 
Arbois,  ilr-bwaw'. 
Arbola-brea,ar'bo-lah-bre'ak. 
Arboretum,  ar-bo-re'tiim. 
Arbroath,  ar'broth. 
Arbnscle,  arTjus-sl. 
Arbuthnot,  iir-butk'nOt. 
Arbutine,  ar'bu-tlu. 
Arbutus,  ar-bu'tus. 

Area,  ar'kah. 

Arcadia,  ar-ka'de-ah. 
Arcadius,  ar-ka'de-Qs. 
Arcanum,  ar-ka'uum. 
Arcesilaus,  iir-ses-e-la'us. 
Archaeology,  ar-ke-ol'o-je. 
Archaism,  ar'ka-izm. 
•Archangel,  ark-an'j61. 
Archdeacon,  arch-de'kn. 
Archegosaurus,  Sr-ke-go- 
saw'rus. 

Arclielans,  fir-ke-la'us. 
Archemora,  ar-ke-mo'rah. 
Archenholz,  ar'kan-holts. 
Archetype,  ar'ke-tip. 
Archeus,  ar-ke'us. 
Archibald,  ar'cke-bawld. 
Arcliidamiis,  Ar-ke-da'nnis 
Archidona,  ar-ke-do'nah. 
Archil,  ar'kil. 

Archilocus,  ar-kil'o-kus. 
Archimandrite,  ar-ke-man'- 
drit. 

Archipelago,  ar-ke-p61'a-go. 
Architect  u  re, ar'ke-tekt-yoor. 
Architrave,  ar'ke-trav. 
Archives,  ar'kivz. 
Arebivolt,  ar'lce-volt. 
Arclion,  ar'kon. 

Arcliytas,  ar-ki'tas. 
Arcis-snr-Aube,  ar-se-sur- 
ob'. 

.  Arcograph,  ark'o-graf. 
Arcole,  ar-ko'la, 

Arcon,  iir-8un(g)'. 

Arcos,  ar'kos. 

Arcot,  ar'kot. 

Arctia,  ark'te-ah. 

Arctic,  ark'tik. 

Arctiidse,  firk-te'i-de. 
Arctostapliylos,ark-to-staf'- 
e-lOs. 

Arcturns,  firk-tu'rus. 
Ardagh,  ar-dak'. 

Ardbear.  ard-biir'. 
Arilbraccan,  -brak'kan. 
Ardcavan,  -kav'an. 
Ardebyl,  ftr-da-bel'. 
Ardeche,  ar-dasb'. 

Ardee,  br-de'. 

Ardeidte,  ar-de'e-do. 
Ardeniar,  ar-de'ne-e. 
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Ardclan.  ar'de-lan.  Armeria,  ar-me're-ah. 

Ardfert,  Ard'fQrt.  Armet,  ir'ma. 

Ardnageehy,  &rd-nah-ge'he.  Armiger,  ar'me-jur. 
Ardnaglass,  ard-nah-glas'.  Armilla,  ar-mll'lah. 
Ardnamtirehan.  ard-nah- Armillary,  ar-mil'la-re. 
Ardocli,  ar'ddk.  [mur'kan.  Arminianism,  ar-mln'yfin- 


Ardoye,  ar-doi'. 
Ardpatrick,  ard-pit'rlk. 
Ard  fee,  ftr-dre'. 

Ard  res.  ard'r. 
Ardrossan,  ar-dros'san. 
Ardsal lag'll,  ard-sal'lah. 
Ardskeagh,  ard-ska'. 
Are,  (fV.,)  ahr. 

Area,  a're-ah. 

Areca.  ah-re'kah. 
Arecife.  ah-ra-se'fa. 
Arenaceous,  ar-e-na'shus. 
Arenaria,  ar-e-na're-ah. 
Arendal.  ah'ran-dahl. 


Arininins,  ar-mm'e-us.  [izm. 
Armistice,  ar'mis-tis. 
Armoire,  ir-mwaw'. 
Armorica,  iir-mor'e-kah. 
Armory,  ar'mo-re. 

Armoy,  kr-moi'. 
Armstrong,  arm 'strong. 
Army,  ar'me. 

Arnanld,  ar-no'. 

Arnauts,  ahr-nowts'. 

Aril  ay  - 1  e-D  uc,  ar-na-la-dook'. 
Arndt,  ahrnt. 

Arne,  ahrn. 

Arnee,  ar-ne'. 


Arenis  de  Mar,  ah-ra'nes  da  Arnheimand  Arnhem, &rn- 


Arenose,  ar'e-noz.  [mahr'.  Arnica,  ar'ne-kah 
Arrnslmrg.  ah'rauz-boorg.  Arnicine,  ar'ne-sin. 
Areola,  a-re'o-lah. 

Areometer,  a-re-dm'e-tur. 

Areopagus,  ar-e-op'a-gus. 

Arequipa,  ah-ra-ke'pah. 


[him'. 


Aretsens,  a-re-te'us. 
Arethnsa,  ar-e-thu'zah. 
Aretin,  ah-ra-ten'. 
Aretino,  ah-ra-te'no. 
Arevalo,  ah-ra-vah'lo. 
Arezzo,  ah-r8t'so. 


Arilim,  ar'nlm. 

Arn is,  ar'nis. 

Arno,  ar'no. 

Arnold,  ar'nolt. 
Arnolli,  ar-nol'fe. 
Arnott,  ar'not. 
Arnould,  ar-noo'. 
Arnsberg,  arnz'barg. 
Arnstadt,  arn'stat. 
Arnswalde,  aruz-vaul'da. 


A rfveilsoni te,alirf'vad-Bon-It.  Arnulf.  ar'nulf. 


Argii'iis,  ar-ge'us. 

Argal.  ar'gal. 

Argali,  ar'ga-Ii. 

Argand,  ar-gon'. 

Argauin.  ar'gom. 
Argelander,  ar-ga-lahn'dur, 
Argemone,  ar-jem'o-ne. 
Ardens,  ar-zhdn'. 
Argenson,  ar-zhon-son'. 
Arsen t,  ar'jent. 

Arsenta,  ar-zhan'tah. 

gen  tan,  ar-zhbn-ton(g)'. 


Arokszallas.ab-rOk-sabl'lash. 
Arolsen,  ah'rolsan. 

Aroma,  a-ro'mab. 

Aronia,  a-ro'ne-ah. 

Arpad,  ar'pakd. 

Arpeggio,  ar-ped'jo. 

A r pent,  ar'pent. 

Arpino,  ar-pe'no. 

Arqna,  ar-kwali'. 
Arqueimse,  ar'kwe-btls. 
Arquerite,  ar'kwe-rlt. 
Arques,  ahrk. 


Ar,_ 

Arsen tane,  ar'jen-tan.  [um.  Arrack,  ar'rak. 
Arsentarium,  ar-jen-ta're-  Arrah,  ar-rah'. 
Arsenteuil,  ar-zhan-tool'.  Arraignment,  ar-ran'ment, 
Arsentine,  ar'jen-tlu.  Arran,  ar'rau. 

Arsentite,  ar'jen-tlt.  Arranmore,  ar-ran-mor'. 

Argenton-sur-Creuse,  ar'-  Arras,  ar-rahs'. 

zhon-tOn(g)-soor-krooz'.  [de'i.  Array,  ar-ra'. 

Arsen tu in  Dei.  ar-jen'tum  Arreboe,  ar'ra-bo-a. 


Arsentvive,  ar-zhdn'vev. 
Arsile,  ar'geel. 

Argo,  ar'go. 

Argo  I  is,  ar'go-lis. 
Arsonaut,  ar'go-nawt. 
Arsos,  ar'gos. 

Argos toli.  ar-gos'to-le. 
Argosy,  ar'go-se. 

Argot,  ar'go. 

Arguelles,  ar-gwal'yas. 
Arguin,  ahr'gwln 
Argyle  and  Argyll,  ar-gll'. 


Arret,  ar-ra'. 

Arrhidtens,  ar-re-de'Qs. 
Arrhythmy,  ar'rlth-me. 
Arria,  ar're-ah. 

Arrian  us,  ar-re-a'nus. 
Arriaza,  ar-re-ah'thali. 
Arriere,  ar-re-ar'. 

Arris,  ar'ris. 

Arroba,  ar-ro'bah.[des-mon(g)'. 
Arrondissement,  ar-ron(g)- 
Arroquhar,  ar'ro-kwar. 
Arrow,  ar'ro. 


Argyro-Castro,ar'ghe-ro-k6s'- Arroyo,  ar-roi'yo. 


Aria,  ah're-ah. 

Ariadne,  a-re-ad'ne. 
Ariano,  ah-re-ah'uo. 
Ariaus,  a're-anz. 

Arica,  ah-re'kah. 
Arichat,  ah-re-shaht'. 
Aricine,  ar'e-sin. 

Ariege,  ah-re-azh'. 

Ariel,  a're-el. 

Aries,  a're-ez. 

Arietta,  ah-re-et'tah. 

Aril,  ar'Il. 

A.  ri  manes,  a-rim'a-nez. 
Arinos,  ah-re'nos. 

Arion,  a'ri-on. 

Arioso,  ah-re-o'zo. 
Ariosto,  ah-re-os'to. 
Arise,  a-rlz'. 

Arispe,  ah-res'pa. 

Arista,  ah-res'tah. 
Aristiens,  ar-Is-te'tis. 
Aristarchus,  ar-Is-tar'kus 
Aristate,  a-ris'tat. 
Aristides,  ar-is-ti'dez. 


[tro.  Arru,  ar-roo'. 

Arsaces,  ar-sa'sez. 
Arsacides,  ar-sas'e-dez. 
Arsenic,  ar'se-nlk.  [sld'Hr-It. 
Arseniosiderite,  ar-se-ne-o- 
Arsenolite,  ar-sen'o-llt. 
Arsenopyrite,  ar-sen-o-pe- 
Arsinoe.  ar-sln'o-e.  [ri'te. 
Arson,  ar'sun. 

Arta,  ar'tah. 

Artabanus,  ar-ta-ba'nus. 
Artasires,  ar-tah-si'rez. 
Artata,  ar-tah'tah. 
Artavasdes,  ar-tah-vas'dez. 
Artaxerxes,  ar-taks-hrks'ez. 
Artemis,  ar'te-mls. 
Artemisia,  ftr-te-mlsli'ya. 

Ar  teriotomy ,  ar-te-re-ot'o-me 
Artery,  ar'tur-e. 

Artesian,  ar-te'zhan. 
Artevelde,  ar-ta-vel'da. 
Arthritis,  ar-thri'tls. 
Arthrodia,  ar-thro'de-ah. 
Arthrodynia,  ar-thro-dln'e- 
Arthur,  ar'thur.  [ah. 

Artichoke,  ar'te-chok. 
Article,  ar'te-kl. 

Artie  u  lata,  ar-tik-u-la'tah. 


Aristippus,  ar-is-Mp'pus. 

Aristobulus,  a-rls-to-bu'liis. 

Aristocracy,  ar-Is-tok'ra-se. 

Aristogiton,  ar-Is-to-ji'ton. 

Aristolochia,ar-is-to-lo'ke-ah  Artifice,  ar'te-fis. 
Aristophanes,  ar-Is-tof'ah-  Artillery,  ar-tll'ler-e. 
Aristotle,  ar-Is-tdt'l.  [nez.  Artisan,  ar'te-zan.  [se-e. 

Arithmetic,  a-rith'me-tik.  Artocarpacesc,  ar-to-kar-pa'- 
Arius,  a're-us.  Artocarpus,  ar-to-kar'pus. 

Arizona,  ar-e-zo'nali.  Artois,  ar-twaw'. 

Arkadelphia,  ark-a-del'fe-ah.  Artvin.  art'vln. 


Arkansas,  ar-kan'sas. 
Arksutite,  ark'su-tlt. 
Arkwright,  ark'rlt. 
Arles,  arlz. 

Arlington,  iir'llng-tun. 
Arion,  ar-ldn(g)'. 
Armada,  ar-ma'dah. 
Armadillo,  ar-ma-dll'lo. 
Armagh,  ar-mah'. 
Armagnac,  ar-man-yak'. 
Armature,  arm'a-tur. 
Armcolola,  arm-ko-lo'Iah. 
Armenia,  ar-me'ne-ah. 


Am,  ah-roo'. 

Arum,  a'rum. 

Arundel,  ar'un-del. 

A  run  do,  a-run'do. 
Arura,  a-roo'rah. 
Aruspice,  ar'us-pis. 
Arve,  ahry. 

Aryan,  a're-an. 
Arytenoid,  a-rlt'e-noid. 
Arzamas,  ar-za'mas. 
Arzano,  ar-zah'no. 
Arziguano,  ar-zin-yah'no. 
As.  as. 


Armentii*res,ar-mon(g)-te-ar'  Asa,  a'sah. 


Asafcetida.  a-sah-fSt'e-dah. 
Asaph,  as'af. 

Asaphus,  fts'a-fus. 
Asarabacca,  as-a-ra-bak'kah. 
Asarin,  as'a-rin. 

Asarite,  as'ar-It. 

Asarum,  as'a-rum. 

Asben,  as'ban. 

Asbestos,  as-bes'tos. 
Asboline,  as'bo-lln. 

Asbury,  as'bQr-e. 

Ascalon,  as'ka-lon. 
Ascanius,  as-ka'ne-us. 
Ascaris,  as'ka-rls. 
Ascension,  as-sen'shQn. 
Asceticism,  as-set'e-slzm. 
Asch,  ahsh.  [boorg. 

Aschaflen  burg,  ash-af'fun- 
Aschersleben,  ash-arz-la'ban 
Asci,  as'se. 

Ascians,  ash'yanz. 

Ascidiaj,  as-sid'e-e. 
Ascidium,  as-sid'yum. 
Ascites,  as-sl'tez. 

Asclepias,  as-kle'pe-as. 
Ascoli,  as'ko-le.  [no. 

—  di  Sat  riano. -de  sah-tre-ah'- 
Ascomycetes.  as-ko-mls'e-tez 
Ascription,  as-krlp'shun. 
Ascy rum.  as'se-rum. 
Asiloud,  as-dood'. 

Aselli.  ah-sal'le. 

Asenath,  as'e-nath. 
Asexual,  a-seks'u-al. 
Ashango,  ash-ang'go. 
Ashantee,  asli-an-te'. 
Ashbourne,  ash'burn. 
Ashburnham.  ash'burn-am. 
Ashburton,  ash'bur-tbn. 
Ashby,  ash'be. 

Ashe,  ash. 

Ashira.  ah-shi'rah. 
Ashkenaz,  asli'ke-naz. 
Ashlar,  ash'iar. 

Ashley,  ash'Ie. 

Ashmole,  ash'mol. 

Aslirtiff,  ash'roof. 
Ashtabula,  ash-ta-bu'lah. 
Ashtaroth.  ash'ta-rOth. 
Ashton,  ash'tun. 

Asia,  a'zliah. 

Asiago,  ah-ee'ah-go. 

Asiarch,  a'zhe-ark. 

Asilida*.  a-sll'e-de. 

Asilius,  a-sil'yCis. 

Asinelli,  ah-se-n61'le 
Asinine,  as'e-nln. 

Asitia,  a-slsh'yah. 

Asius,  a'se-us. 

Askew,  as'ku. 

Askoe,  ask'o-a. 

Aslan,  as'lan. 

Asmannshausen,  as-manz- 

how'z’n. 

Asmodens,  as-mo'de-tis. 
Asni^res,  as-ne-ar'. 

Asodes.  a-so'dez. 

Asola,  ab-so'lah. 
Asomatous,  a-sdm'a-tus .  [mbs. 
Aspalasomos,  as-pah-la'so- 
Aspalat bus.  As-pai'a-thus. 
Asparagine,  as-par'a-jlu. 
Asparagus,  as-par'a-gus. 
Aspartates,  As-par'ta-tez. 
Aspasia,  as-pa'zbah. 

Aspe,  as'pa. 

Aspen,  as'pen. 
Aspergillus,  as-per-jil'lus. 
Asperity,  as-p6r'e-te. 
Aspern.  as'parn. 
Aspersion,  As-pur'shun. 
Aspetti.  as-pet'te. 

Asphalt,  as'fait. 

Asphodel,  as'fo-df  1. 
Asphyxia,  as-flks'e-ah. 
Aspidium,  as-pid'e-um. 
Aspidura,  as-pe-du'rah. 
Aspinwall,  as'pln-wawl. 
Aspirant,  as'pe-rant. 
Asplenium,  as-ple'ne-tim. 
Asportation,  As-por-ta'shun. 
Aspropotamo,  As-pro-pot'ali- 
Asquint,  a-skwlnt'.  [mo. 
Assacon,  as'sa-kbn. 

Assaf  adi,  as-sah-fah'de. 
Assagai,  As'sa-ga. 

Assai,  As-sa'e.  [mbn(g). 

Assainissement,  Ae-san-es'- 
Assam,  as'sAm. 
As-Samaani,  as-sah-mah'ne. 
Assamar,  As-sah-mar'. 

Assas,  as-sAs'. 

Assassins,  As-sAs'sinz. 
Assaye,  as-sai'. 

Assche,  AsTia. 

Asseerghur,  As'seer-goor. 
Assenede,  as-s6n'a-da. 
Assens,  as'sanz. 

Asseola,  As-sa-o'lah. 
Assertion,  As-sur'shun. 
Assessor,  As-ses'sor. 

Assets,  As'setz. 

Asshur,  Ash'ur. 

Assideans,  As-sId'e-Anz. 
Assiento,  As-se-an'to. 
Assign,  As-sln'. 


Assignat,  fts'In-yah. 
Assignee,  As-se-ne'. 
Assinego,  As-se-na'go. 
Assiniboine,  As-sln'e-boin. 
Assinie,  as-se-ne'. 

Assisi,  As-se'se. 

Assize.  As-slz'. 

Association,  As-so-she-a'sh  tin. 
Assouan,  As-soo'wAn. 
Assuagement,  as-swaj'ment. 
Assuetude,  As'swe-tud. 
Assumpsit,  As-sum'sit. 
Assumption,  As-sum'shun. 
Assurance,  aa-shoor'Ans. 
Assus,  As'sus. 

Assynt,  as'sint. 

Assyria,  as-slr'e-ah. 
Astacolite,  As-tak'o-llt. 
Astacns,  as'ta-kus. 

Astarte,  as-tAr'te. 

Astasisea,  As-ta'zke-ah. 
Asteism,  As'te-Izm. 
Asterabad,  As-ter-a-bad'. 
Asteracese,  As-ter-a'se-e. 
Asteriada*,  As-te-ri'a-de. 
Asterisk,  as'ter-Isk. 
Asterism,  As'ter-Izm. 
Astern,  a-sturn'. 

Asteroid,  as'ter-oid. 
Asteroidea*.  as-ter-oid'e-e. 
Asterophyllite,  as-ter-bf'- 
Asthenia,  As-the'ne-ah.  [fll-It. 
Asthma,  As'mali. 

Asti,  as'te.  [tlzm. 

Astigmatism,  As-tlg'mah- 
Aston,  As'tun. 

Astor,  As'tbr. 

Astorga,  as-tbr'gah. 

Astoria,  as-to're-ah. 

Astra  bad,  As-trah-bAd'. 

Astra  cam  ite.  As'trah-kah-mlt 
Astracaii,.as-tiah-kahn'. 
Astra*a,  As’-tre'ah. 

Astragal,  As'tra-gai. 
Astragalus,  As-tra-ga'lus. 
Astrakhan,  as-trah-kakn'. 
Astralite.  As'trai-it. 
Astriction,  As-trik'sliun. 
Astringency,  as-trin'jen-s 
Astrognosy,  As-trog'no-ae. 
Astroides,  as-tro'e-dez. 
Astroite,  As'tro-It. 
Astrolabe,  As'tro-lab. 
Astrology,  As-trbl'o-je. 
Astrometer,  as-trom'e-tur. 
Astroscope,  as'tro-skop. 
Astur,  as-toor'. 

Asturias,  as-too're-as. 
Astyages,  as-ti'ali-jez. 
Asylum,  a-sl'lum. 
Asymptote,  As'Im-tot. 
Asyndeton,  a-ain'de-tbn. 
Atabal,  At'ah-bAl. 

Atabapo,  At-ah-bah'po. 
Atacama,  At-ah-kah'mah. 
Atacamite,  ah-tak'ah-mlt. 
Atahualpa,  ah-tah-hwawl'pah 
Atalanta.  At-a-lAn'tah. 
Atalaya,  At-ah-la'yah. 
Ataraipu,  At-ah-ri-poo'. 
Atascosa,  At-As-ko'sah. 

At  a  ii  i.  ah-too'we. 

Ataxia,  a-taks'e-ah. 

Atbara,  kt-bar'ah.  [yah. 

Atcliafalaya.  ach-ah-fah-la'- 
Atchar,  ach'ahr. 

Atche,  ach'e. 

Atchison,  ach'e-sun. 

Atco,  at'ko. 

Ate,  a'te. 

Atelene,  at'e-len. 

Ateles,  at'e-lez. 

Atelier,  at-le-a'. 

Atelo,  a-te'lo. 

A  tempo,  ah  tam'po. 

—  giusto,  -joos'to. 

Atsshga,  a-tesh'gah. 

Atessa.  ah-tiis'sah. 
Ateuchus,  a-tu'kus. 

Attieh.  at-ie'. 

Atli,  aht. 

Atha,  ath'ah. 

Athabaska,  ath-a-bas'kah. 
Athaliali,  atb-ah-ll'ah. 

Atha  m  an  tin  e  ,a  t  h-a-m  an'tln. 
Athanasia.  ath-ah-na'zhah. 
Athanasius,  ath-ali-na'zhus. 
Athanor,  ath'a-nor. 

Athar,  at'tahr. 

Atheism,  a'the-xzm. 

A  til  el,  ath'l. 

Athelney,  ath'l-ne. 
Athelstan,  iith'l-stan. 
Athenieuin,  ath-e-ne'um. 
Atlienagoras,  atb-e-nag'o-ras 
Athena  is,  ath-e-na'Ie. 
Atheno<lorus,a-th6n-o-do'ru8 
Athenry,  atli-en-re'. 
Athens,  ath'enz. 

Atherina,  a-thur-i'nah. 

A  t  h  e  r  m  an  ons,a-th  ur'ma-u  us 
Atheropogon  a-thur-op'o-gon 
Atherstone,  iith'ur-stOn. 
Atherton.  ath'Qr-tuu. 

Athis,  a'tlils. 

Athlete,  iith'let. 


Athleticism,  ath-lSt'e-s!zm_ 
Athlone.  ath-lon'. 

Athol,  ah'thol. 

Athos.  kth'os. 

Athwart,  a-thwort'. 

Athy,  ath'l. 

Athynia,  a-thm'yah. 

Atia.  a'she-ah. 

Atibaia.  at-e-ba'yali. 

At  in  a,  ah-te'nah. 

Atitlan,  ah-te-tlahn'. 
Atkinson,  at'kin-sun. 
Atlanta,  at-ISu'tah. 
Atlanies,  at-lan'tez. 
Atlantic,  at-lan'tlk. 

Atlan tides,  at-Ian'ti-dez. 
Atlas,  at'las. 

Atlix  co,  at-leks'ko. 
Atmidoscope,  at-mld'o-skop.. 
Atmosphere,  at'mo-sfer. 
Atoka,  ah-to'kah. 

Atoll,  ah-tol'. 

Atolmia,  a-tol'me-ah. 
Atolph,  at'olf. 

Atom,  at'om.  [Iks.. 

Atomechanics,  at-o-me-kan'- 
Atomism,  at'om-Izm. 
Atondo  y  Antilion,  ah-tun'- 
Atone,  a-tun'.  [do  e  Sn-tel'yon. 
Atony,  at'o-ne. 

Atooi,  ah-too-we'. 

Atossa,  a-tos'sali. 

Atouqiiia,  a-tOn'ke-ali. 
Atragene,  S,t'ra-jen. 

At ra men  t  u m ,  at-ra-men'ttun. 
Atrani,  ah-trah'ne. 

Atrato,  ah-trali'to. 

Atreus,  a'tre-us. 

Atri,  ah'tre. 

Atrida*,  at're-de. 

Atripalda,  At-re-piU'dah. 
Atriplex,  a-trlp'leks. 
Atrium,  a'tre-Qm. 

Atrocity,  a-trbs'i-te. 

Atropa,  at'ro-pah. 

Atrophy,  at'ro-fe. 

Atropine,  at'ro-pln. 
Atropos,  a'tro-pbs. 

A  try  pa,  at're-pah. 

Atta,  kt'tah. 

Attacca,  at-tak'kah. 
Attainture,  at-tant'yoor. 
Attakapas,  at-tak'ah-pas. 
Attakembo.  ftt-tah-kem'bo. 
Attala,  at'ta-lali. 

Attalea,  at-ta-le'ah. 

Attains,  at'ta-lfi8. 

Attain,  at-tam'. 

Attelabidie,  at-te-lib'e-de. 
Attempt,  at-t6mt'. 
Attentates,  at-ten'tats. 
Attention,  at-ten'shun. 
Atterbury,  at'ter-bOr-e. 
Attermoiement,  at-t6r-moi'- 
Attersee,  at-tur-se'.  [e-ment. 
Attica,  at'te-kah. 

Atticism,  at'te-slzm. 
Atticus,  at'te-kus. 

Attila.  at'te-lah.  [z’n. 

Attinghausen,  at-teng-how'- 
Attitude,  at'te-tud. 
Attleborough,  at'tl-bur-ro. 
Attock,  at'tok. 

Attoor,  at-toor'. 

Attorney,  at-thr'ne. 
Attraction,  at-trak'siiun 
Attri,  at-tre'. 

Attrition,  at-trlsh'un. 
Attwood.  at'wud. 

Atu  res,  ah-too'raz. 

Atypic,  a-tlp'Ik. 

An  ,  ow. 

Aubagne,  o-bau'. 

A  u  baine,  o-ban'. 

Aubaii.  o'ban. 

Aube,  ob. 

Aubenas,  ob-na'. 
Aubepine,  o-ba-pahn'. 
Auber,  o-bar'. 

Aubcrge,  o-barj'.  [ba'ya. 

Aubert  ilu  Bayet,  o-bardoo- 
A u  ber v  i  1 1  ie rs,  o-bar-ve'yar. 
Au  besoin,  o  ba-swah'. 
Aubeterre,  ob-tar'. 
Aubiere,  o-be-ai'. 

Aubign8,  bau-ya'. 
Aubigny,  ban-ye'. 

Aiibin.  o-ban'. 

—  dll  Cormier, -doo  kor-me-a', 
Aubonne,  o-bou'. 

Aubrey,  aw'bre. 

Aubrietia,  aw-bre'shah. 
Aubriot,  o-bre'o. 

Aubry,  o-bre'. 

Auburn,  aw'burn. 
Aubusson,  boo-ton(g)'. 
Audi,  osh. 

Aiiclimiity,  ah'moo-te. 
Auckland,  awk'land. 
Auction,  awk'shun. 

Auciiba.  aw'ku-bah. 
Audacity,  aw-dfts'i-te. 
Audneus,  aw-de'us. 

Auile,  od. 

Audenarde,  o-dan-ard'. 
Andians,  aw-de'anz. 
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Audience.  aw'de-fns. 

Audita  querela,  aw'de-tah 
kwe-re'lah. 

Audition.  a\v-dlsh'un. 
Audios.  aw'de-us. 

Audley,  awd'le. 

Audouin,  o-doo-an'. 

A  u  <1  rain,  o-dran'. 
Audubon,  o'doo-bOn(g).  [gar. 
Alien brugger,  ow'an-broog- 
Auerbacli,  Ow'ar-bak. 
Auerstadt,  ow'er-stalit. 

A  u  fait,  o  fa'. 

Auge,  o-zha'. 

Augeas,  aw-je'aa. 

Augelite,  aw'je-llt. 

Auger,  aw'gfir. 

Augereau,  ozli-ro. 

A u set,  o-zha'. 

Auggun,  awg-goon'. 
Aughrim,  aw-grlm'. 

Aught,  awt. 

Aug  liun,  aw'goou. 

Augier,  o-zbe-a'. 

Aug  ila.  aw-ji'Iah. 

Augite,  aw'jit. 

Auglaize,  aw-glaz'. 

Au  tires,  o  gra'. 

Augsburg,  owgz'boorg. 
Augur,  aw'gur. 

Augusta,  aw-gus'tah.  [boorg. 
Aug  listen  borg,  ow-goos'tau- 
Augiistine,  au-gus'tin. 
Aiigiistono,  ow-goos-to'vo. 
Augustus,  aw-gus'tus. 

Auk,  awk. 

Aula  Regia,  aw'lah  re'je-ah. 
Au  larian.  aw-la're-fin. 
Auldearn,  awld'urn. 


Auletta.  aw-let'tah. 

Aulic.  aw'llk. 

Aulich,  ow'lik. 

Aulis,  aw'lls. 

Aullagas,  owl-yah'gas. 

A  til  ne.  On. 

Aulostonia,  aw-los'to-mah. 
Aulus  Ciellius.aw'lusjel'Ie-i 
A  it  male,  o-makl'. 

Annie,  o-ma'. 

A unio lit,  o-mOn(g)'. 

Ann  is,  o-ne'. 

Annoy,  o-nwaw'. 

Aunt,  ant. 

Auraria,  aw-ra're-ah. 

Auray,  o-rai'. 

Aurelius,  aw-re'le-fts. 
Aureola,  aw-re'o-lah. 
Aureus,  aw're-us. 

Aurich,  Ow'rlk. 

Auricle,  aw're-kl. 
Auricula,  aw-rlk'u-lah. 
Auriferous,  aw-rifer-tis. 
Auriga,  aw-ri'gah. 

A  u  rig  n  y,  o-ren-ye'. 
Aurillac,  o-re-yak'. 

Auriol,  o're-bl. 
Aurijihrygiate.  aw-re-frij' 
e-at. 

Auriscope.  aw're-skop. 
Aiirocephalons,  aw-ro-sSf'a 
Aurochs,  aw'roks.  [lus. 

Aurora,  aw-ro'rah. 
Aurungzebe,  o-rung-zab'. 
Au  .Sable,  o  sak'bl. 

Ausoii  ius,  aw-so'ne-us. 
Auspice,  aws'pls. 

Aussa,  ows'sah. 

Austerlitz,  ows'tur-lits. 


Austin,  aws'tin. 
Australasia,  aws-tral-a'zhah. 
Australia,  aws-tra'le-ab. 
Austria,  aws'tre-ah. 
Autauga,  aw-taw'gah. 
Autenil.  o-twel'.  [te. 

Authenticity,  aw-then-tis'e- 
Au  tohiograpliy ,.  aw-to-bi- 
og'ra-fe. 

Autoclitliou.  aw-tok'thbn. 
Autocracy,  aw-tok'ra-se. 
Auto  da  Fe,  aw-to  dah  fa. 
Autograph,  aw'to-graf. 
Autolycus,  aw-tol'e-kus. 
Automaton,  aw-tom'a-tun. 

A  u  top  ho  by,  aw-tOf'o-be. 
Autopsy,  aw'top-se.  [ah-ke'. 
Aut  refois-acqu  it,o'tr-fwaw 
Autumn,  aw'tum. 

A  u  tun,  o-toon'. 

Auvergne,  o-varn'. 
Aux-Cayes,  o-ka'. 
Auserre,  o-sar'. 
Auxiliary',  awg-zil'ya-re. 
Auxonne,  ok -son'. 

Ava.  ah'vah. 

Avalanche,  av'a-lknsh. 
Avalos,  ah'vah-16s. 

Avail),  ah-von(g)'. 

Avares,  a-va'rez. 

Avarice,  kv'ar-is. 

Avarie,  av'ah-re. 

Avatar,  av-a-tahr'. 

Avatcha,  ah-vat'chah. 
Aveiro,  ah-vi'ro. 

A vel li no,  ah-vel-ye'no. 

Ave  Maria,  ah've  ma-ri'ah. 
Avena,  a-ve'nah. 

Avenches,  ah-vansh'. 


Avenor,  ar'e-ndr. 
Aventaille,  av'en-tal. 

A  veil  tine,  ah'v6n-tin. 
Avenue,  av'e-nu. 
Avenzoar,  av-an-zo'ar. 
Average,  av'&r-aj. 

Averno,  a-vair'no. 
Averrhoes,  ah-ver'ro-ez. 
Averruncator,  av-er-rung'- 
Aversa,  ah-ver'sah.  [ka-tor, 
Aversion,  a-vur'shun. 
Avery,  a'vur-e. 

Avesnes,  ah-van'. 

Avestad,  ah-ves-tahd'. 
Aveyron,  ab-Ta-ron(g)'. 
Avezzano,  ah-vet-sab'no. 
Aviano,  ah-ve-ah'no. 
Aviary,  a've-a-re. 
Avicenna,  av-e-sen'nah. 
Avicularia,  a-vik-u-la're-ah. 
A vigliano.  ah-vel-yah'no. 
Avignon,  ah-ven-yon(g)'. 
Avila,  ah-ve'lah. 

Av  is,  a'vis  or  ah'vjg. 

A vitus,  a-vi'tus. 

Av'iz,  ah-vez'. 

Avlona,  av-lo'nah. 

Avoca,  a-vo'kah. 

Avocat,  av-o-kah'. 
Avoirdupois,  av-ur-doo-poiz' 
Fr.  av-wawr-doo-pwaw'. 
Avon,  a'von. 

Avoset,  av-o-set'. 
Avoyelles,  av-oi-elz'. 
Avranches,  av-ronsh'. 

Av  ulsion,  a-vul'shun. 
Awesome,  aw'sum. 

Awry',  a-ri'. 

Axelson,  ak'sal-son. 


Axholme,  aks'om. 

Axiom,  aks'e-fim. 

Axle,  kks'l. 

Ax  uni.  ak-soom'. 

Aye- Aye,  ai'ai. 

Ay'aeueho,  I-ah-koo'cho. 

Ay  anion  te,  i-ah-mon'ta. 
Ayant  Cause,  i-yon(g)  ko-za'. 
Ayesha.  i'a-shah. 

Aylmer,  al'mtir. 

Ay' moil,  i-mou'. 

Ayolas,  ah-yo'las./ 

Ayotla,  l-ot'lah. 

Ayr,  air. 

Ayrao,  i-ra'yo. 

Ayscue,  ks'kii. 

Aythy'a,  ath'yah. 

Aytouu,  a'toon. 

Ay  u  n  t  am  ien  to,  ah-yoo  n-tah- 
me-an'to. 

Azalea,  a-za'Ie-ah. 

Azara,  ah-thali'rah. 
Azcoitia,  ktli-koi'she-ah. 
Azeglio,  ad-zal'yo. 
Azerbijan.  az-ur-be-jahn'. 
Azevedo,  ah-za-va'do. 
Azimuth,  az'i-muth. 

Azof,  az'ov. 

Azoic,  a-zo'Ik.  [me-ah. 

Azoodynainia,  a-zoo-de-na'- 
Azores,  az-brz'. 

Azote,  a-zot'. 

Azotea.  ah-zo-te'ali. 
Azpeytia,  az-pa'she-ah. 
Azrael,  az'ral. 

Aztecs,  az'teks. 

Azure,  a'zhoor. 

Azygos,  iiz'e-gus. 

Azzauo,  at-sah'no. 
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Baagoe,  bo'go-a. 

Baal,  ba'al. 

Baasha,  ba'a-shah. 

Baba,  bah'bah. 

Babalioyo,  bk'bah-o'yo. 
Babbage,  bab'baj. 

Babeuf,  bah-buf'. 

Babiana,  bkb-e-a'nah. 
Babilleinent,  bah-be-ye- 

Babine,  bah-ben'.  inon(g)'. 
Bab  is  m,  bahb'izm. 

Baboon,  bab-oon'. 
Babuyanes,  bah-boo-yah'nez. 
Babylonia,  bab-e-lo'ne-ali. 
Babyroussa,  bab-e-roos'sah. 
Bacalhao,  bak-al-ah'e-o.  [re-at. 
Baccalaureate,  bak-ka-law'- 
Baccarat,  bak-kah-rah'. 
Bacchanal,  bakTca-nkl. 
Bacchantes,  bak-kan'tez. 
Baccl) iglioue.  bak-kel-yo'na. 
Bacchius,  bak'ke-us. 
Baccllides,  bak-ki'dez. 
Bacchus,  bAk'kus. 
Bacciferous,  hak-sifQr-us. 
Baccio  della  Porta,  bat'cho 
del'la  pdr'tali. 

Bacciochi,  bat-cho'ke. 

Bach,  bahk. 

Bacharach,  bahk'ah-rak. 
Bachauniont,  bah-sho- 

Bache,  bach.  [mon(g)'. 

Bachelor,  baeh'e-lor. 
Backergnnge,bak-ar-goon'je 
Backshish,  bak'shesh. 
Bacolor,  bak-o-lor'. 

Bacon,  ba'kun.  [dro-gar. 

Bacs-Badrogher,  bach-bo'- 
Bactriana,  bak-tre-a'nah. 
Bacule,  bak'yool. 

Badagry,  bah-dag're. 
Bailajos,  bad-ah-hos'. 

Bad  a  k  sh  an ,  bah-dawk-s  hahn' 
Bailaloccbio  bah-dah-lbk'ke-o 
Badalona,  bad-ah-lo'nah. 
Badauniy,  bad-o-mee'. 
Baden,  bah'd’n. 

Badger,  baj'ur. 

Bailiaga.  bad-e-ab'gah. 
Bailigeon,  ba-dij'un. 
Badinage,  bad'in-ahzh. 
Badolato,  biid-o-lah'to. 
Bsehr,  bahr. 

Baena,  bah-a'nah. 
Baependi,  bah-a-pan'de. 
Baer,  bar. 

Baeza,  bah-a'thah. 

Baltin,  baf'fin. 

Bagatelle,  bSg  a-tel'. 
Bagandie,  ba-gkn'de. 
Bagdad,  bkg'dad. 

Baggala.  bag'gah-lah. 
Baggesen,  balig'ga-s6n. 
Bagnara,  bau-yah'rali. 
Bagneres,  ban-yar'. 
Bagnio,  ban'yo.  [shanz. 

Bagivolensians,  ban-yo-len'- 
Bagnoli,  ban-yo'le. 
Bagnols,  ban-yol'. 
Bagration,  bali-grah-te-on'. 
Baguette,  ba-get'. 
Bagulcot,  bkg-ool-kot'. 

Bag ur,  ba-goor'. 


Bahamas,  bah-a'maz. 
Bahar,  ba-hahr'. 
Bahawulpoor,  bhawl-poor'. 
Bahia,  bah-e'ah. 

Bahrein,  bah-ran'. 

Baire.  bl'e. 

Baikal,  bi'kahl. 

Bailey,  ba'le. 

Bailleul,  bah-yoo'. 

Baillie,  ba'le. 

Baillon,  bah-yOn(g)'. 

Bailly',  bah-ye'. 
Bain-Marie,  ban-mah-re'. 
Bairam.  bl'ram. 

Baird,  biird. 

Baireuth,  bi'roit. 

Baitool,  bi-tool'. 

Baja,  boh'yoh. 

Bajada,  bah-ah'dah. 

Bajazet.  bah-yah-zed'. 
Bajocco,  ba-yok'ko. 

Bajour,  bah-zhoor'. 
Bakhuysen,  bak-hoi'zan. 
Bakony,  bah-ko'ne. 

BakOll,  bah-koo'. 
Baktchiserai,  bak-she-sa-ra'. 
Bala,  bal'ah. 

Balaam,  ba'lfim. 

Balachna,  ba-lak'nah. 
Bala>niiia?,  ba-len'e-de. 
Balaghaut.  bal-ah-got'. 
Balaguer,  bah-lah-gar'. 
Baiak.  ba'lak. 

Balaklava,  bsl-a-klah'vah. 
Balaninus,  bal-a-ui'nus. 
Balanites,  ba'lan-itz. 
Balanoplioraceie.  ba-lan-o- 
Balanus,  bal'a-nus.  [fo-ra'se-e. 
Balas,  bal'as. 

Balassa,  bOl-osh'slio. 
Balaton,  bah-lo-ton. 
Balaustine.  ba-lawz'tln. 
Balbec,  bahl'bek. 

Ba  I  hi.  oal'be. 

Balbinus,  bal-bi'nfis. 
Balboa,  bal'bo-ah. 
Balbriggan,  bal-brlg'gan. 
Balbuties,  bal-bu'tez. 
Balcony,  bal'ko-ne. 

Bald,  bawld. 

Baldachin,  bal'da-kin. 
Baldric,  bawl'drik. 
Baldwin,  bawld'wln. 
Balearic,  bal-a-ar'ik. 
Baleen,  ba-len'. 

Balfe.  half. 

Balfour,  bal'foor. 
Balfroosh.  bal-froosh'. 

Bali,  bah'le. 

Baliol,  ba'le-01. 

Ba  list  ilia-,  ba-lls'te-de. 
Balize,  bali-lez'. 

Balk,  bawk. 

Balkan,  bahl-kan'. 

Balkh,  bahlk. 

Ball,  bawl. 

Ballast,  bal'last. 

Ballatoon.  bal-lah-toon'. 
Ballenstadt.  bal'lan-stet. 
Ballerina,  bal-la-re'nah. 
Ballet,  bal-la'. 

Ballina.  bai-e-nah'. 
Ballista,  bkl-lis'tab. 


Ballium,  bal'le-um. 

Ballota,  bal-lo'tah. 
Ballotade,  bal-lo-tad'. 
Ballou,  bal-loo'. 

Balm,  bavin. 

Balme,  bahlrn. 

Balmoral,  bal-mo'r&l. 
Balneum,  bal'ne-Cim. 

Balsa,  bal'sah. 

Balsam,  bawl'sftm. 
Balsamodendron,  bawl- 
Balta,  b&l'tah.  [sam-o-den'dron. 
Baltic,  bawl'tlk. 

Baltimore,  bawl'te-mor. 
Baltschik,  bahlt-shek'. 
Balue,  bah-loo'. 

Balust  rade,  bal'&s-trad. 
Balzac,  bal-zak'. 

Balzarine,  bal'zah-ren. 
Bambalio,  barn-ba'le-o. 
Bambarra,  bam-bar'rah. 
Bambino,  bam-be'no. 
Bamboccio,  bam-bot'cho. 
Bamboo,  bam-boo'. 
Bambouk,  bam-book'. 
Bambusa.  bam-bu'sah. 
Bampoora,  bam-poor'ah. 
Banagher,  ban'ah-ur. 
Banana,  bah-nah'nah. 
Banat,  bah-nat'. 

Banbury,  ban'bur-e. 

Banca,  bang'kah. 

Banda,  ban'dali. 

Bandana,  ban-dan'nah. 
Bandeau,  biln'do. 

Banilel,  ban'dal. 

Bandello,  bau-del'lo. 
Bande-noire,  bknd-nwaw'. 
Bandera,  bau-da'rah. 
Banderole,  bftn'de-rol. 
Bandinelli.  ban-de-nel'le. 
Bandore,  ban-dor'. 
Banewort,  ban'wurt. 
Bangalore,  bang-a-lbr'. 
Banghy,  bang'ge. 

Bangle,  baug'gl. 

Bangkok,  ban-kuk'. 
Bangor,  bang'gur. 

Bang  ue,  bang. 

Banian,  ban'yan. 

Banias,  ba'ne-as. 

Ban i m,  ba'nlm.  [sin'. 

Banjermassin.  ban-yur-m4s- 
Bankrupt.  bangk'rupt. 
Banlieue,  ban-le-oo'. 
Bannerol,  bin'nur-ol. 
Banns,  banz. 

Banquet,  b&ngk'wgt. 
Banquette,  bahn-ket'. 
Banquo,  ban'kwo. 

Bantam,  ban'tam. 

Ban  try,  biin'tre. 

Banya,  ban'yah. 

Baobab,  ba'o-bab. 

Baphia.  bafe-ah. 
Baplionietus.  baf'o-me-ths. 
Baptisia,  bap-tiz-yah. 
Baptism,  bap'tizm. 
Barabbas,  ba-rab'bas. 
Baragnay  d’llilliers,  bah- 
rah-ga  de-ye-a'. 

Baraitche,  bah-rach'. 
Barak,  ba'rak. 


Baralipton,  bSr-a-lip'tQn. 
Barante.  bah-rbnt'. 
Barataria.  bar-a-ta're-ah . 
Barbacena,  bar-bali-sa'nah. 
Barbacoas,  bar-bah-ko'as. 
Barbaiioes,  bar-ba'doz. 
Barbara,  bar'bah-rah. 
Barbaro.  bar'bali-ro. 
Barbarossa,  bar-bah-rbs'sah. 
Barbaroux,  bar-bah-roo'. 
Barbary,  bar'bur-e. 
Barbastio,  bar-bast'yo. 
Barba u Id,  bar-bo'. 
Barbazan,  bar-bah-zon'. 
Barbecue,  bar'be-ku. 
Barbe-.Marbois,  barb-mahr- 
bwaw'. 

Barbas,  bar-baz'. 
Barbesieux,  bar-ba-ze-oo'. 
Barbette,  bar-bet'. 

Barbier,  bar-be-a'. 

Barbosa,  bar-bo 'sah. 
Barbotine.  b&r'bo-ten. 
Barbour,  bar'lioor. 
Barbuda,  bar-boo'dah. 

Bar  bull-,  bar'bul. 
Barcarolle.  bSr  kah-rol'. 
Barcelona,  bar-sa-lo'nah. 
Barclay,  bar'kla. 

Ba  rd esa  n  i  s  t  s,  bar-des'a-nists 
Bardiglione.  bar-del-yo'ne. 
Barilolph,  bar'dolf. 
Bardsey,  bard'ze. 

Bareges,  bah-razh'. 
Baregine,  bar'e-jln. 
Bareilly,  bar-a'Ie. 

Barentz,  bah'rents. 
Barfleur,  bar-flur'. 

Barga,  bar'gah. 

Barge,  barj. 

Bari,  bah'ro. 

Barile,  bar-el'. 

Ba.rilla,  ba-ril'iah. 

Baring-,  ba'ring. 

Baritone,  bar'e-ton. 
Barium,  ba're-fim. 

Bai  kal,  bahr'kahl. 

Barkok,  bar'kdk. 
Bar-le-l>uc.  bar-la-dook'. 
Barletta,  bar-let'tah. 
Barley,  bar'le. 

Barlow,  bar'lo. 

Barmacide,  bar'mali-sid. 
Barmouth,  bar'mutli. 
Barnabas,  bar'na-bas. 
Barnacle,  bar'na-kl. 
Barnard,  bar'nard. 
Barnaul,  bar-nol'. 
Barnave,  bar-nahv'. 
Barnegat,  bar-ne-gat'. 
Barnes,  barnz. 

Barneveldt,  bar'na-vglt. 
Barnsley,  barnz'le. 
Barnstable,  barn'sta-bl. 

Ba  roach,  bah-roch'. 
Baroccio,  bah-rdt'cho. 
Baroche,  bah-rosh'. 

Baroco,  ba-ro'ko. 

Baroda,  bah-ro'dah. 
Barograph,  bar'o-gr&f. 
Baromachometer,  bar-o- 
ma-kdm'e-tur. 

Barometer,  ba-rdm'e-tur. 


Barometrograph,  bkr-o- 

niet'ro-graf 
Baronet,  b&r'bn-et. 
Baronius,  bah-ro'ne-Gs. 
Barosma,  bah-ros'mah. 
Barouche,  ba-rooeh'. 
Barouchet,  ba-roo-«het'. 
Barozzi,  bah-rot'se. 

Barque,  bahrk'.  [ma'to. 

Barquesimeto,  bar-ka-se- 
Barra,  bar'rah. 

Barracan,  bar'ra  kan. 
Barracoon,  bki-ra-koon'. 
Barracoota,  bar-ra-koo'tah. 
Barrandite,  bar'ran-dit. 
Barras,  bah-rah'. 

Barratry,  bar'ra-tre. 

Barrt5.  bar-ra'. 

Barreau,  bar-ro'. 

Barri,  bar're. 

Barr icaile.  bar-re-kad'. 
Barrie,  bar're. 

Barrington,  bar'rlng-tun. 
Barrot,  bah-ro'. 

Barrow',  bar'ro. 

Barry',  bar're. 

Barsabas,  bar'sa-bas. 
Barsac,  bar'sak. 

Bart.  bahr. 

Bartenstein,  bar-tau-stin'. 
Bart  fa,  bart'fo. 
Barthelemy.  bar-tal-me'. 
Bartholomew,  bar-thol'o-mu 
Bari  ill.  bar'ten. 

Bartizan,  bar'te-zan. 
Bartlett,  bart'let. 
Bartolini.  bar-to-le'ne. 
Bartram,  bar'tram. 

Baruch,  ba'ruk. 

Ban  aide,  bar'vftl-da. 
Baryta,  ba-ri'tah.  [sit. 

Barytocalcite,  ba-ri-to-kal'- 
Barytone,  bar'e-ton. 
Barytum,  ba-ri'tuin. 
Basaiti,  bah-sah'e-te. 

Basalt,  ba-sawlt'. 

Basanite,  ba'san-it. 
Bas-bleu,  baw-bloo'. 
Bas-chevalier.  -shev-ah-le-*'. 
Bascinet,  biis'se-net. 
Bascule,  bas'kul. 

Basella,  ba-s^Hah. 

Bashee.  bah-she'.  [zooks. 
Bashi  Bazouks,  bash-e  l.iah'- 
Bashkirs,  lAsh'kerz. 

Basil,  baz'il. 

Basilians,  ba-zil'ySnz. 
Basilica,  ba-zil'e-kah. 

Basil  icon,  ba-zll'e-kon. 
Basilisk,  baz'i-lisk. 
Basilius,  ba-sil'e-us. 

Basin,  ba'sn. 

Basingstoke,  ba'sing-stok. 
Basiocestruin,  ba-zho-ses'- 
Basisolute,  ba-sis'o-lut.  [trum. 
Baskahegan,  bas-kah-e'gan. 
Basle,  bahl. 

Basnage  lie  Beauval,  bah- 

nazh'  da  bo-vahl'. 

Basque,  bilsk. 

Bas<|iiiua.  bks-ke'nah. 

Bass,  bas  or  bag. 

Bassano,  bks-sah'no. 
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linssrin,  bfts-san'. 
Basseterre,  b&s-tiir'. 
Bassetto.  bah-sut'to. 

Bassi,  b&s'se. 

Bassinet,  b;ls'se-net. 
Bassompicrrc.  bah-sbn- 
Bassoon.  biis-soon'.  [pe-ar'. 
Bassora.  biU'so-rah. 
Basso-relievo,  bsis'so-re-le'vo 
B  assorin,  bas'so-rln. 

Basta,  bas'tah. 

Bastarnse,  bas-tar'ne. 

Baste,  bast. 

Bastia.  bits-te'ah. 

Bust  iat.  b&s-te-ah'. 

Bastide,  bas  ted'. 

Bastille,  b&s-teel'. 

Bastion,  bast'yun. 

Basyle,  bits'll. 

Batatas,  bah-tah'tis. 
Batangas,  bah-tahn'gfts. 
Batavia,  bah-ta've-ali. 
Batavii,  ba-ta've-i. 

Bateh,  bath. 

Bateau,  bah-to'. 

Bathori,  bah'to-re. 

Batlios.  ba'thos. 

Batliseba,  bath-se'bah. 
Bathurst,  bath'urst. 
Batliyllus.  ba-thll'lus. 
Bathymetry,  ba-thlm'e-tre. 
Bat iudali.  bah -teen 'dab. 
BatinscUoir,  bah'tius-kflf. 
Baton,  bali-ton(g)'. 

Batoiiin,  bah-toom'. 
Batrachia.  ba-tra'ke-ah. 
Batraehoinyoinaehy,  bat- 
ra-ko-me-om'a-ke. 

Batshian,  bat-she-au'. 

Batta.  bat'tah. 

Battalia,  bat-tal'yah. 
Battalion,  bat-tal'yun. 
Battaszek,  bat-tas-sek'. 
Batten,  b&t'tn. 

Battersea,  bat'tur-se. 
Battery,  bat'ter-e. 

Bat  thy  any,  bot'yahn-ye. 
Battue,  bat'twe. 

Batture,  bat-tur'. 

Battuta,  bat-tu'tah. 

Bat  u  Milan,  bah-too' kabn'. 
Bat/,  bahtz. 

Bau  bee,  baw-be'. 

Bauble,  baw'bl. 

Baucis,  baw'sls. 

Baudot,  bo-da'. 
Baudisserite,  bau-dls'sur-It. 
Bauer,  bow'ur. 

Bailee,  bozh. 

Baiig^,  bo-zha'. 

Bau  hi  ilia,  bow-hin'yab. 
Bauleah,  baw'le-ah. 
Baulite,  baw'llt. 
Baunigarten,  bowm-gar'tan. 
Baur,  bow'ur. 

Bau  tain,  bo-tahn'. 

Bautru,  bo-troo'. 

Bautzen,  bowt'san. 
Bauxite,  bawks'It. 

Bavaria,  bah-va're-ah. 
Bavaroy,  bav-ali-roi'. 
Baveaux,  bah-vo'.  ‘ 

Bavin,  bav'In. 

Bavins,  ba've-us. 

Baxter,  balcs'tQr. 
Bayadere,  ba-ya-der'. 
Bayard,  bah-yar'. 

Bayazid,  bah-yah-zed'. 
Bayeux,  bah-yoo'. 
Bayldonite,  bal'dun-It. 
Bayle,  bal. 

Baylen,  bl-lan'. 

Bayley,  ba'le. 

Bayonet,  ba'o-nCt. 
Bayonne,  bah-yon'. 

Bayou,  bl'oo. 

Bayreuth,  bl'roit. 

Bays,  baz. 

Baza,  bah'zah. 

Bazaar,  ba-zahr'. 

Bazaine,  bab-zan'. 
Bazalgette,  baz'al-ggt. 
Bazas,  bali-zab'. 

Bazoehe,  bab-zosh'. 
Bdellium,  del'yum. 
Bdellometer,  del-lOm'e-tQr. 
Beach,  bech. 

Beacon,  be'kn^ 

Bead,  bed. 

Beadle,  be'dl. 

Beagle,  be'gl. 

Beak,  bek. 

Beale,  bel. 

Beam,  bem. 

Bean,  ben. 

Bear.  bar. 

Beard,  berd. 

Bearer,  bar' ur. 

Bearn,  ba-abr'. 

Beasley,  bez'le.  [shun, 

Beati  tication.  be-at-e-fi-ka' 
Beatitude,  be-at'i-tud. 
Beatrice,  be'a-trls. 

Beattie,  be'te. 

Bean,  bo. 

Beaueaire,  bo-kar'. 
Beaufort,  bo'fort  or  bo'for. 


Beangoney.  bo-zlidn(g)-se'. 
Beauliarnais,  bo-alir-na'. 
Bcaujeu,  bo-zhoo'. 
Beaulieu,  bol-yoo'. 
Beaumarchais.bo-mabr-sba' 
Beaumaris,  bo-mor'ris. 

Beau  nionde,  bo-mbnd. 
Beaumont,  bo-mont'  or  bo- 
Beaune,  bon.  [mon(g)'. 

Beaupreau,  bo-pra-oo'. 
Beauregard,  bo-ra-gar'. 
Beaurepaire,  bo-ra-par'. 
Beauty,  bti'te. 

Beauvais,  bo-va'. 
Beaux-esprits,  boz-es-pre'. 
Beaver,  be'vur. 

Bebeerine,  be'ber-In. 
Becafico,  bek-ali-te'ko. 
Becalming,  be-kawm'Ing. 
Because,  be-kawz'. 
Beccaria.  bek-kab're-ab. 
Beccles,  bek'klz. 

Becher,  bek'ar. 

Bechstein,  bek'stin. 
Bechet,  bek'et. 

Beckford,  bek'furd. 

Beck  ley,  bek'le. 
Beckmann,  bek'man. 
Becquerel,  bek-rel'. 
Bective.  bek'tlv. 

Bedag'g'le,  be-dag'gl. 
Bedarieux,  bed-ab-re-oo'. 
Bedazzle,  be-daz'zl. 

Bedel,  be'dl. 

Bedew,  be-du'. 

Beil  ford,  bed'ffird. 

Bed ig lit,  be-dlt'. 

Bedizen,  be-dlz'n. 

Bedmar,  bad-mahr'. 
Beilminster,  bed'min-stur. 
Beilouins.  bed-o-wenz'. 
Beilragg'le,  be-drag'gl. 
Bedye,  be-di'. 

Beeclien,  bech'n. 

Beecher,  be'cbur. 

Beecliey,  be'cbe. 
Beef-steak,  -stak. 
Beelzebub,  bcd'ze-bub. 
Beerbhoom,  ber-boom'. 
Beersheba,  ber-she'bab. 
Bees,  bez. 

Beesley,  bez'le. 

Beeskow.  ba'skdv. 
Beestings,  best'ingz. 
Beethoven,  ba'to-van. 

Beet  le,  be'tl. 

Befall,  be-fawl'. 

Befort,  ba-for'. 

Bega,  ba'gah. 

Begard,  ba-gahr'. 

Begem,  be-jem'. 

Beghards,  ba-gardz'. 
Begharmi,  ba-gahr'me. 
Beglerbeg,  beg'lur-beg. 
Begnaw,  be-naw'. 

Begonia,  be-go'ne-ab. 
Begtaslii,  beg-tasb'e. 
Begnines,  ba-geenz'. 
Begum,  be'gum. 

Behalf,  be-bahf'. 

Behave,  be-liav'. 

Behem,  ba'lilm. 
Behemoth,  be'be-moth. 
Behenic,  ba'eu-ik. 

Behn,  ben. 

Behring,  ba'ring. 

Beila,  bi'lab. 

Beit h.  betli. 

Beitullali.  bl-tool'lah. 

Bej  a,  ba'zhali. 

Bejapoor,  be-jab-poor'. 

Bej  ar,  ba-liabr'. 

Bekah,  be'kab. 

Beke,  bek. 

Belabor,  be-la'bur. 
Belcher,  bel'chur. 
BelchitC.  bel-cbe'ta. 
Beleaguer,  be-le'gur. 
Belein,  ba-lan(g/. 
Bel-esprit,  bel-es-pre'. 
Belfast,  bel-fast'. 

Belfort,  bel-for'. 

Belfry,  bel'fre. 

Belgse,  bei'je. 

Belgaum,  bel-gaum. 
Belgard,  bel-gart. 
Belgiojoso,  bel-jo-jro'so. 
Belgium,  bel'je-um. 
Belgrade,  bel-grad'. 
Belgravia,  bel-gra've-ab. 
Belial,  be'le-al. 

Belie,  be-11'. 

Belief,  be-lef. 

Belinda,  be-lin'dah. 
Belisarius,  bel-e-sa're-bs. 
Belize,  ba-leez'. 

Belknap,  belk'nap. 
Belladonna,  bel-lah-dun'nali 
Bel  lay,  bel-la'. 

.  Belle,  bel. 

- Alliance,  -al-le'ons. 

— de-nuit,  -da-nwe'. 
Belleek,  bel-lek'. 
Bellefonte.  bel'fdnt. 
Bellegarile,  bel-gard'. 
Bellemonte.  bel'mbnt. 
Bellerophon,  bel-ler'o-fdn. 


Belles  I.ettres,  bel-let'tr. 
Belleville,  b61-vil'. 
Bellevue,  bbl-voo'. 

Belley,  bel-la'. 

Bellicose,  b61'le-kos. 
Belligerent,  bel-llj'ur-ent. 
Bellini,  bel-le'ne. 

Bellona,  b61-lo'nah. 

Bel  lot,  bel-lo'. 

Bellows,  bel'loz. 

Bells,  belz. 

Belluno,  b61-loo'no. 
Belmont,  bel-mbnt'. 
Belmonte,  bel-mou'ta. 
Beleeil,  bel-el'. 

Beloit,  be-loit'. 

Belomancy,  bel-o-man'se. 
Beloochee,  bel-oo-cbe'.  [tan'. 
Beloocliistan.  bel-oo-cbls- 
Beloptera,  be-lOp'te-rah. 
Below,  be-lo'. 

Bel  per,  bel'pur. 
Belshazzar,  bel-sbaz'zar. 
Belsunce,  bel-soons'. 
Beltane,  bel'tan. 

Belt  urhet,  bel-tur'bSt. 
Beluga,  be-loo'gah. 

Belus,  be'1  us. 

Belvedere,  bel've-der. 
Belvisiacea?,  bel-viz-e-a'se-e. 
Belzoni,  bel-zo'ne. 

Bern,  bem. 

Benia,  be'mab. 

Bemaul,  be-mawl'. 
Beinbecida*.  bem-bes'e-de. 
Bembex,  bem'beks. 
Beinbidida*.  bem-bld'e-de. 
Bem  bo.  bem'bo. 

Bernini,  bem'e-ne. 

Beinol,  be'mol. 

Bcnaiah.  be-nai'yah. 
Benares.  b6n-ab'rez. 

Ben  bow,  benl)o. 

Bencher,  bencb'ur. 
Beneoolen.  ben-koo'lan. 
Bendemann,  ben'da-man. 
Bender,  ben'dgr. 

Bene,  ben'e. 

Beneath,  be-netb'. 
Benedek.  ba'na-dek. 
Benedieite,  ben-e-dis'i-te. 
Benedict,  li6n'e-dlkt. 
Benedictine,  ben-e-dikt'In. 
Benediction,  ben-e-dik'shbn. 
Benefaction,  ben-e-fak'sbun. 
Benefice,  ben'e-fis.  [to. 

Bene-placito,  ba'na-plah'cbe- 
Benetier,  ben-e-ter'. 
Benevento,  ben-e-ven'to. 
Benevolence,  be-nev'o-lens. 
Benezet,  ben-e-zet'. 

Bengal,  ben-gawl'. 

Bengazy,  ben-gah'ze. 
Bengel,  beng'el. 

Benguela.  ben-ga'lab. 

Beni,  ba-ne'. 

Benicarlo,  ben-e-kar'lo. 
Benicia,  be-nisb'yab. 
Benign,  be-nln'. 

Benin,  ben-en'. 

Benison,  beu'e-zn. 
Benjamin,  ben'ja-min.  [stln. 
Benueckcnstein.  benk'en- 
Benningsen,  ben'nlng-san. 
Bennington,  beu'nlng-tbn. 
Benowni,  beu-bm. 
Benserade,  bon-sa-rabd'. 
Bensheim,  beus'bim. 
Benson,  ben'sun. 

Bentham,  ben'tham. 
Bentinck.  ben'tingk. 

Bent ivoglio.  ben-te-vol'yo. 
Bentley,  bbnt'le. 

Benton,  ben'tun. 

Benty,  beDt'e. 

Benumb,  be-nbm'. 
Benvenuto,  ben-va-noo'to. 
Benzamide,  beu-zam'id. 
Benzie,  beu'ze. 

Benzine,  ben-zen'. 

Benzoic,  ben-zo'ik. 
Benzoin,  ben-zoiu'. 
Benzole,  ben-zol'. 
Bequeath,  be-kweetb'. 
Bequest,  be-kwest'. 
Beranger,  ba-ron(g)-zha'. 
Berar,  ba-rar'. 

Berat,  b6r-at'. 

Beraun,  ba-rown'. 

Berbers,  ber'berz. 
Berberales,  ber-ber'a-lez. 
Berberine,  ber'ber-In. 
Berbice,  ber-beece'. 

Bercy,  ber-se'. 

Berdiansk,  ber-de-alinsk'. 
Berditchef,  ber-de-chev'. 
Bereans,  be-re'anz. 
Bereave,  be-reev'.  [ilnz. 

Berengarians,  ba-ren-ga're- 
Berenger,  ba-ron(g)-zha'. 
Beren  ice,  ber-a-ni'se. 
Beresford,  bSr'es-furd. 
Beresilia,  ber-a-zen'ah. 
Berg,  bairg. 

Bergamo,  ber'gali-mo. 
Bergamot,  ber-ga-mot'. 
Bergen,  ber'gan. 


Berger,  bar'gur. 

Bergliem,  barg'hem. 
Bergmehl,  barg-mal'. 
Beriberi,  ber-e-be-re'. 
Berina,  ba-re'nah. 

Berja.  ber'hah. 

Berkeley,  bark'le. 

Berks,  barks. 

Berlickingen.  ber-llk-ing'an 
Berlin,  ber-leen'. 

Berlioz,  ber-le-o'. 

Berm co,  ber-ma'o. 
Bermondsey,  ber'mun-se. 
Bermuda,  ber-moo'dah. 
Bernacle,  ber'ua-kl. 
Bernailotte,  ber-nah-dbt'. 
Bernalillo,  ber-nali-lil'lo. 

Be,n„r.l, 

Bernardin,  ber'uar-dln. 
Bernau,  ber'now. 

Bernay,  ber-na'. 

Bern  burg,  baru'boorg. 
Berne,  bern. 

Bernhard,  beru'hart. 
Berni,  ber'ne. 

Bernier,  ber-ne-a'. 

Bernini,  ber-ne'ue. 

Bernis,  ber-nas'. 
Bernouilli,  ber-noo-yc'. 
Bernstadt.  bern'stalit. 
Bernstorff,  bern'storf. 
Berqnin,  ber-kakn'. 
Berrien,  ber're-en. 

Berry,  ber-re'. 

Berryer,  ber-re-a1. 

Bers,  barz. 

Berserker,  ber'sgr-ker. 
Berth,  burtb. 

Bertha,  ber'tliab. 

Berthier,  ber-te-a'. 
Berthollet,  ber-to-la'. 
Bertie,  ber'te. 

Bertin,  ber-talin'. 
Bertinoro.  ber-te-no'ro. 
Bertram,  ber'tram. 
Bertrand,  ber-tion'. 

Bervic,  ber-v6k'. 

Berwick,  ber'rlk. 

Beryl,  bfir'Il. 

Berzelius,  ber-ze'le-us. 
Besan^on,  ba-zon(g)-sdn(g)'. 
Besiege,  be-seej'. 

Besom,  be'zom. 

Bessarabia,  bes-sab-ra'be-ah. 
Bessarion,  bes-sa're-on. 
Bessel,  bes'sal. 

Bessemer,  bes'sa-mgr. 
Bessibres,  ba-se-ai'. 

Bestial,  best'yal. 

Beta,  be'tah. 

Betel,  be'tl. 

Betelguese.  be-tei'guz. 
Bethel,  beth'el. 

Bet  liencou  rt,  ba-tbn(g)-koor'. 
Bethesila.  be-thez'dab. 
Bethlehem,  beth'le-em. 
Bethnal,  beth'nal. 
Betli-I*eor,  betli-pe'or. 
Bethsaida.  beth-sa'dab. 
Bethsheinesh,  beth-she'mish 
Betlliiue,  be-thoon'.  (Fr.  ba- 
Betou,  be-tbn(g)'.  toon'.) 

Betouica.  be-ton'e-kah. 
Betrothal,  be-troth'al. 
Betsey,  bet'ze. 

Bett ini,  bet-te'ne. 
Bettongia.  bet-ton'je-ah. 
Betula,  b6t'u-lah. 

Betwah,  bet'waw. 
Beudantite.  bu'dan-tlt. 
Beulah,  bu'lah. 

Beust,  bolst. 

Beverage,  bSv'er-aj. 
Beverley  and  ( .  .  ..  . 
Beverly,  j  l>6v  ®r  le‘ 
Bevy,  bev'e. 

Bewdley,  bud'le. 

Bewray,  be-ra'. 

Bexar,  ba-har'. 

Bey,  ba. 

Beyra.  ba-e'rali. 

Beyront.  ba'root. 

Bezant,  be-zant'. 

Beza,  be'zah. 

Beziers,  ba-ze-a'. 

Bezoar,  be'zor. 

Bezouian,  be-zo'ne-an. 
Bezontian.  be-zon'she-an. 
Bhanio.  bhah-mo'. 

Bhang',  bahng. 

Bhatgong,  baht'gOng. 
Bhaugulpore,  bog-le-poor'. 
Bhooj,  booj. 

Bhopanl,  bo-pawl'. 
Bhurtpore,  btirt-poor'. 
Biafra,  be-af'rah. 
Bialystock.  be-ai'e-stSk. 
Bianca,  be-an'kah. 
Bianchini,  be-au-ke'ne. 
Biard,  be-ar'. 

Biarritz,  be-ar-rltz'. 

Bias,  bi'as. 

Bibacious.  bi-ba'shus. 
Bibbiena.  beb-be-a'nah, 
Bibbo.  bib'bo. 

Biberach,  be'ber-ilk. 


Bibio,  bib'e-o. 

Bible,  bl'bl. 

Biblicism,  biMe-sIzm. 
Bibliography,  blb-le-dg'ra-fe 
Bibliophilism,  blb-le-dl'i- 
llzm. 

Bibliotheca,  bib-le-o-the'kah. 
Bibulous,  bib'yu-lus. 
Bicarinate,  bi-kar'In-at. 
Bice,  bis. 

Biceps,  bl'sgps. 

Bichat,  be-shah'. 

Bicuspid,  bi-kus'pid. 
Bicycle,  bi'se-kl. 

Bidassoa,  be-das-so'ah. 
Bidileford  or  Bideford. 

bid'de-furd. 

Bidens,  bl'denz. 

Bidet,  be-det'. 

Bieberite,  be'ber-It. 
Bielefeld,  be'la-felt. 
Bielgorod,  be-sl-go-rdd'. 

Biel  la.  be-el'lah. 

Bienne,  be-an'. 

Biennial,  bi-en'ne-al. 

Biens,  be-ahn(g)'. 

Bienville,  be'ahn-vil. 

Bier,  ber. 

Bifid,  bl'fid. 

Bi fu r cation ,  bi-fur-ka'shun. 
Biga,  bi'gah. 

Bigamy,  big'a-me. 
Bigaroon,  blg-a-roon'. 
Bigelovia,  big-a-lo've-ah. 
Bigelow,  big'a-lo. 
Bigeminate.  bl-jSm'in-at. 
Biggleswade,  big'glz-wad. 
Bight,  bit. 

Bignon.  ben-yon(g)'. 
Bignonia,  blg-no'ne-ali. 
Bigorre,  be-gor'. 

Bigot,  big'dt. 

Bi janagur,  beej-nah-goor'. 
Il!i  nee,  beej-ne'. 

Bi’jou,  be-zhoo'. 

Bij ugate,  bi-joo'gat. 
Bilabiate,  bi-la'be-St. 

Bilan,  be-lon(g)'. 

Bilander,  bil'an-der. 

Bilbao,  bil-bah'o. 
Bilboquet,  bil-bo-ka'. 
Bilderdyk.  bel'dar-dik. 
Bildstein,  belt'stin.  [reed'. 
Biledulgerid,  be-led-ool-je- 
Bilge,  bilj. 

Biliary,  bil'e-a-re. 
Bilifiilviu.  bil-e-ful'vln. 
Bilin,  be-len'. 

Bilingual,  bi-llng'gw&l. 
Bilious,  bil'e-us. 

Bilipliein.  bil'e-fin. 
Billardiera,  bel-lard-ya'rah. 
Billaud-Tarenues,  be-yo- 
vah-reu'. 

Billbergia,  bll-barg'e-ah. 
Billerica,  bll'ler-e-ka. 
Billiards,  bll'yardz. 
Billion,  bil'ytin. 

Billon,  be-ybn(g)'. 

Billow,  bll'lo. 

Biloxi,  be-ldks'e. 

Bilsa,  beel'sah. 

Bilsen,  bel'san. 

Bilston.  bilz'tun. 

Bimana,  bi-ma'nah. 
Bimedial,  bi-me'de-al. 
Binabola.  bin-a-bo'lah. 
Binarseniate,  bin-ar-se'ne-at. 
Biliary,  bi'na-re. 

Binelie,  bensh. 

Bind ra b u n d ,  bin-drah-bund. 
Bingen,  bing'en. 

Bingham,  bing'am. 
Binglcy,  blng'le. 

Binnacle,  bin'na-kl. 
Binomial,  bi-no'me-al. 
Binoxide,  bl-ndks'Id. 
Biobio,  be-o-be'o.  [Iks. 

B iody n  am  i  cs,  bi-o-de-nam'* 
Biogenesis,  bi-o-j6n'e-sIs. 
Biography,  bi-og'ra-fe. 
Biolytic,  bi-o-llt'lk. 

Biot,  be'o. 

Biped,  bl'ped. 

Bi  plicate,  bip'le-kat. 
Biquintile,  bi-kwln'tll. 
Birch,  burcli. 

Bireme,  bi'rem. 

Biren,  be'ran. 

Birkenhead,  bbr'kn-hgd. 
Birman,  bur'man. 

Bi rmingham.  bur'mnig-itm. 
Biruam,  bur'nam. 

Biron,  be-roD(s;)'. 

Biro usa,  be-roo'sah. 

Birr,  bur. 

Birt.  burt. 

Birth,  burth. 

Bis.  bis. 

Bisaecia,  be-sat'chah. 
Biscay.  blsTca. 

Biseeglia,  be-shal'yah. 
Bischwiller.  beesli-vel-ar'. 

Biscotin,  bls'ko-tln. 
Biscuit,  bls'klt. 

Bisect,  bi-sekt'. 

Bisetose.  bis'e-toz. 
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blz'mark-shoon-bow'zn. 
Bismillah.  bls-mll'lah. 

Bism it l Si,  blz'muth. 

Bison,  bl'sdn. 

Bisque,  bisk. 

Bissextile,  bls-seks'tll. 
Bistoury,  bls'too-re. 

Bistre,  bls'tur. 

Bis t ii r res.  bls-toorz'. 
Bisztritz,  bis'trlts. 

Bitelie,  betch. 

Bi  thy  n  ia,  bl-thln'e-ah. 
Bitouto,  be-too'to. 
Bitumen,  be-tu'men. 
Bivouac,  blv'wak. 

Bixa,  bik'sah. 

Bizarre,  be-zahr'. 

Bizerta.  be-zer'tali. 

Blain,  blan. 

Blair,  bier. 

Blanc,  bldn(g). 

Blanchard,  blansh'ard. 
Blanche,  blansh. 

Blanco,  bl&ng'ko. 

Bland  ford,  bland'furd. 
Blaukenbiirg'.  bl&ngk'en- 
Blanqui.  blon-ke'.  [boorg. 
Blanquilla,  blang-kel'yah. 
Blarney,  blar'ne. 
Blaspheme,  blas-feem'. 
Blastema,  blas-te'mah. 
Blastoderm,  blas'to-dtirm. 
Blaye,  bla. 

Blazon,  bla'zn. 

Blea,  bie. 

Bledsoe,  bldd'so. 

Bleecker,  bleek'ur. 
Blemish,  bldm'ish. 

Blende,  blend. 

Blenheim,  blen'him. 
Blennerville.  blen'nur-vll. 
Blennorrh<ea,blen-nor-re'ah. 
Blepliaris,  blet'a-rls.  [to'sis. 
Ble  p  ha  rop  t  os  is,  blef-a-rdp- 
Blephil  ia.  ble-fll'yah. 

Blere,  bla-ra'. 

Blessingtou,  bles'slng-tun. 
Bleu,  bloo. 

Bleyme,  blarn. 

Blighia,  bll'ge-ah. 

Blight,  blit. 

Blindage,  bllnd'aj. 

Blink,  blingk. 

Bloch,  bldk. 

Blockade,  bldk-ad'. 
Blocklesliam,  bldk'l-sham. 
Blockley,  bldk'le. 

Blois,  blwaw'. 

Blonde,  blond. 

Blondel,  bldn-del'. 

Blount,  blunt. 

Blouse,  blowz. 

Blown,  blon. 

Bliicher,  bloo'kar. 
Bluchers,  bloo'chiirz. 
Bludgeon,  blud'jun. 

Bluey,  bloo'e. 

Blumenbach,  bloo'inan-bak. 
■til  th,  tilth. 

Boa.  bo'ah. 

Boallicea,  bo-ad-e-se'ah. 
Boalsburg,  bolz'btirg. 
Boanerges,  bo-ah-nur'jez. 
Boar,  bor. 

Board,  bord. 

Boatswain,  bo'sn. 

Boa  vista,  bo-ah-ves'tah. 
Boaz.  bo'az. 

Bobbinet,  bdb-be-net'. 
Bob-o-link,  bdb'o-llngk. 
Bobrov,  bo-brdv'. 
Bobruisk,  bo-broo-Isk'. 

Boca,  bo'kab. 

Boeaina.  bo-ka'nali. 
Bocardo,  bo-kar'do. 
Bocatoriiim,  bo-kah-to're-um 
Bocca,  bok'kah. 

Boccaccio,  bo-kat'cho. 
Boccanera,  bdk-kah-na'rah. 
Bocchetta,  bok-ket'tah. 
Boccins,  bdk'she-us. 
Bochina,  bdk'e-nah. 
Bochold,  bdk'dlt. 

Bochum,  bdk'um. 

Bodega,  boda'gah. 

Bodice,  bdd'Is. 

Bodleian,  bdd-le'an. 
Boditiin.  bdd'mln. 

Boiiy.  bdd'e. 

Boece,  boiss. 

Boeotia,  be-o'shah. 
Boerhaave.  bor'hahv. 
Boethius,  bo-e'the-fts. 
lScettigrer.  boot'gar. 

Bieuf,  buf. 

Boggle,  bdg'gl. 

Bogle,  bo'gl. 

Bognor,  bdg'ndr. 

Bogod  o  u  k  h  o  f.  bo-go-doo-kd  v' 
Bogoroditsk,  bo-go-ro-dltsk'. 
Bogota,  bo-go-tab'. 

Bogue,  bog.  [lab. 

Bogwangoia,  bdg-wang-go  - 
Bohemia,  bo-he'me-ab. 
Bohuu.  boon. 

Boiarilo.  bo-yar'do. 


Boiilse,  bo'i-de. 

Boieldieu,  bwabl-de-oo'. 

Boii,  boi'e. 

Bo  is,  bwaw'. 

Boist»e,  bwaw'sa. 
Boisterous,  boiz'tur-us. 
Bojailor,  bo-yah-ddr'. 
Bojano,  bo-yah'noh. 
Bokhara,  bo-kah'rah. 
Bolabola,  bo-lah-bo'lah. 
Bolanos,  bo-lah'nos. 

Bolbee,  bdl-bek'. 

Bolcliow,  bol'kov. 

Bolder  berg,  bdl'dar-barg. 
Bolection,  bo-lek'shun. 
Boleslas,  bo-les'las. 

Boletus,  bo-le'tus. 

Boli,  bo'le. 

Bolinao,  bo-le-na'yo. 
Bolinas,  bo-le'nabs. 

Bo  I  ingbroke,  bol'Ing-brook. 
Bolis,  bo'lls. 

Bolivar,  bdl'e-var. 

Bolivia,  bo-llv'e-ah. 
Bolkhov,  bdl-kdv'. 

Boll,  bol. 

Boliene,  bol-lan'. 
Bollinger,  bdl'lln-jur. 
Bologna,  bo-ldn'yah. 
Bolor-Tagh.  bu-ldr-tahg'. 
Bolsas,  bol'sas. 

Bolsena,  bdl-sa'nah. 

Bolster,  bol'stur. 

Bolton,  bol'tun. 

Boltonia,  bol-td'ne-ah. 
Bolus,  bo'lus. 

Bouiarsund,  bo-mar-soond'. 
Bomb,  bum. 

Bomba,  bom'bab. 
Bombardier,  bum-bar-der'. 
Bombax,  bom'baks. 
Bombay,  bom-ba'. 
Bombazette,  bum-ba-zet'. 
Bombazine,  bum-ba-zen'. 
Bontbernickel,  bum-ber- 
nlk'l. 

Bombycidte.  bom-bls'e-de. 
Bom il car,  bo-nul'kar. 
Bom-Jardin,  bon(g)-jahr- 

—  Jesus, -zlia'soos.  [den(g)'. 

—  Successo,  -sook-sas'so. 
Bon,  bon.  (Fr.  bbn(gj.) 

Bona,  bo'nali. 

Bonacca,  bo-nak'kah. 

Bona  Dea,  bo'nah  de'ah. 
Bona  Fides,  bo'nah  fi'dez. 
Bonald,  bo-nahl'. 
Bonaparte,  bo'nah-pahrt. 
Bona  Boba,  bo'nah  ro'bah. 
Bonassus,  bo-nas'sus. 

Bona  vista,  bon-ali-vls'tah. 
Bon-bon,  bou(g)-bou(g)'. 
Bonchamp,  bon-shOn'. 
Bondou.  bon-doo'. 

Bonefro,  bo-na'fro. 
Bongrace,  bon'gras. 
Bonlieur,  bo-noor'. 

Bon  Homme,  bon  om'. 
Boni,  bo'ne. 

Boniface,  bdn'e-fas. 
Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fah'cho. 
Boniform,  bon'e-form. 
Bonito,  bo-ne'to. 

Bon-niot,  bon(g)-mo'. 

Bonn,  bon. 

Bonne,  bon'. 

Bonneau.  bo-no'. 
Bonne-bouche,bon(g)-boosh' 
Bonuechose,  bbn-shoz'. 
Bonne  Femme,  bon  fern'. 
Bonner,  bon'nur. 
Bonneval,  bbn-vahl'. 

Bon  ui  vard  ,bon-ne-valir'. 
Bono,  bo'no. 

Bonoini,  bo-no'me. 
Bonorva,  bo-nor'vah. 
Bonsecours,  bon-sa-koor'. 
Bonthaiai,  bi5n-tln'. 
Bon-ton,bon(g)-tbn(g)'. 
Boniini  llagntun,  bo'num 
mag'nhm. 

Bon-vivant,bon(g)-ve-v6n(g)'. 
Boodroom,  boo-droom'. 
Boondee.  boon'de. 

Boone,  boon. 

Boorhanpoor,boo-rhan-poor' 
Booroogird,  boo-roo-jerd'. 
Boort,  bort. 

I  too  tan.  boo-tahn'. 

Bootes,  bo-o'tez. 

Boothia,  booth'e-ah. 

Boo  ton.  boo-tdn'. 

Boppart,  bop'part. 

Bora,  bo'rah. 

Borachio,  bo-rat'cho. 
Boracic,  bo-ras'Ik. 
Boraclte,  bo'ra-slt. 

Borage,  bur'rej. 

Borassus.  bo-ras'sus. 

Borax,  bo'raks. 
Borborema.  bor-bo-ra'mah. 
Borcer,  bor'sur. 

Borda,  bOr'dah. 

Borilage,  bord'aj. 
Bordentown,  bord'en-town. 
Bordelais,  bbr-da-la'. 
Bordone,  bor-do'na. 


Bord  ii  re,  bord'yur. 

Boreas,  bo're-as. 

Borecole,  bor'kol. 

Borelli,  bo-rel'le. 

Borgia,  bbr'jah. 

Borgites,  borg'itz. 

Borgo,  bbr'go. 

Borissof.  bo-re'sdv.  [glebsk'. 

Borissoglebsk,  bo-rls-so- 
Borkhum,  bor'koom. 
Borne,  born. 

Borneo,  bor'ne-o. 
Bornholm,  bdrn'holm. 
Bornou.  bor-noo'. 
Borodino,  bor-o-de'no. 
Boroiluoric,  bo-ro-floo-fir'Ik. 
Boron,  bo'ron. 

Borough,  bur'ro. 

Borovsk,  bo-rovsk'. 
Borrelliaus,  bor-rel'yanz. 
Borrisokane,  borris-o-kan'. 
Borrisoleigh.  bor-rls-o-lee'. 
Borromeo,  bor-ro-ma'o. 
Borrow,  bor'ro. 
Borrowstounness,  bo-ness'. 
Borsella,  bt5r-s81'lah. 
Borschod,  bCr'shot. 
Borussi,  bo-rQs'se. 

Bor u  ret,  bo'roo-ret. 

Bory,  bo-re'. 

Borysthenes,  bo-rls'the-nez. 
Bos,  bos. 

Bosa.  bo'sah. 

Boscawen,  bos'kah-wen. 
Boseobel,  bos'ko-bel.  [kah'se. 
Bosco  Tre  Case,  bos'ko  tra 
Bosio,  bo'se-o. 

Bosjesmans,  bos'y5z-mans. 
Boskoi,  bbs'koi. 
Bosna-Serai,  bos-nah-sur-I'. 
Bosnia,  bos'ne-ah. 

Bosom,  boo'zum, or  buz'zum- 
Boson,  bo'son. 

Bosphorus,  bos'fo-rus. 
Bosque,  bosk. 

Bosquet,  bbs-ka'. 

Bossage,  bos'sej. 

Bostanji,  bos'tand-je. 
Boston,  bos' tori. 
Bostrichus,  bbs'trlk-us. 
Boswell,  boz'wel. 
Bosworth,  boz'wurth. 
Boszra,  bos'srah. 

Botany,  bot'a-ne. 

Botargo,  bo-tiir'go. 
Botetourt,  bbt'e-toort. 

Both,  bot  and  both. 
Bothnia,bbtli'ne-ah.  [den'dron. 
Bothroileudrou,  both-ro- 
Bothwell,  both'wel. 
Botrycliiuni,  bo-trlk'e-um. 
Botryogene,  bot're-o-jen. 

Bo  try  o  ill,  bot're-oid. 
Botrytis,  bo-tri'tls. 

Botta,  bot'tah. 

Botticellis,  bot-te-chel'le. 
Bottle,  bot'tl. 

Bottomry,  bbt'tom-re. 
Botuliform.  bo-tu'le-fbrm. 
llotzen,  bot'siin. 

Bonchain,  boo-slrahn(g)'. 
Bone  Ii  ii  ril  at,  boo-shali  r-dah'. 
Bouches,  boosli.  [Tel-lo'ma. 
Bouet-B’illaumez,  boo-a'- 
Bougainville,  boo-gau- vel'. 
Bouget,  boo'zha. 

Bough,  bo. 

Bought,  bawt. 

Bougie,  boo'zhe. 

Bou  i  I  laud,  boo-yo'. 

Bouilli,  boo-Il'le  or  bool-ye'. 
Bouillon.  boo-yOn(g)'.  [ya'. 
Boulainvilliers,  boo-lan-ve- 
Bou liter,  bol'dur. 

Boule.  bool. 

Boulevard,  bool'valrr. 
Boulogne,  boo-loln'. 
Boultel,  bol'tel. 

Boulton,  bol'tun. 

Bouquet,  boo-ka'. 
Bourbon,  boor-bon(g)'. 
Bourdaloue,  boor-dah-loo'. 
Bourdon,  boor-don(g/. 
Bourgas,  boor'ghaz. 

Bourg,  boorg. 
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Bourgeois,  |  boor.zhwaw/. 

Bourgeoisie,  boo  r-zhwaw'ze. 
Bourgeon,  bur'juu. 

Hour  ges,  boorzh. 
Bourgeiiil.  boor-gul'. 
Bourgogne,  boor-gon'. 
Bourgoin,  boor-gwahn'. 

Bou rg ig non i sis,  boor-gen'- 
Bourlos,  boor'lbs.  [ybn-Istz. 

Bourmont,  boor-mbn(g)'. 
Bourne,  born  or  burn. 
Bournoniie,  boor'non-It. 
Bourrelet,  boor're-la. 
Bourrienne,  boo-re-en'. 
Bourtange.  boor-tonzh'. 
Boussa,  boos'sah.  [dun. 

Bous  t  ro  ph  edo  n ,  boo-st rof'e- 
Bout,  bowt. 

Bou  vier,  boo-veer',  or  boo-ve-a'. 
Bovate.  bo'vat. 

Bovey,  bo've. 


Bovine,  bo'vin. 

Bo  vino,  bo-ve'no. 

Bow,  bo  and  bou. 

Bowilitcli,  bo'dlch. 
Bowiloin,  bo'dln. 

Bowdoi  iiham,  bo'd’n-ham. 
Bowilon.  bo 'dun. 

Bower,  bou'ur. 

Bowides,  bo'eedz. 

Bowie,  bo'e. 

Bowline,  bo'lln. 

Bowls,  bolz. 

Bowring,  bou'rlng. 

Bowse,  bous. 

Bowsprit,  bo'sprlt. 

Bowtell.  bo'tel. 

Box  tel,  bbks'tel. 

Boyaca,  bo-yah'kah. 

Boyard,  boi'ar. 

Boyau,  boi'o. 

Boyilton.  boid'tQn. 

Boyer,  bwah-ya'. 

Boyle,  boil. 

Boylston,  boil'stun. 

Boyne,  boin. 

Bozrali,  bos'rah. 

Bozzaris,  bot-sah'rls. 
Bozzolo,  bOt-so'lo.  [scin(g)'. 
Braban^onne,  brah-ban- 

Braccate,  brak'kat. 
Bracciano,  brat-chah'no. 
Bracelet,  bras'let. 
Brachelytra,  brak-e-li'trah. 
Brachial,  bra'ke-al. 
Brachiopoda.brak-e-dp'o-dah 
Brachium.  bra'ke-um. 
Brachycephalous,  brak-e- 
sef'a-lus. 

Bracliy logy,  brah-kil'o-je. 
Brachynra,  brak-e-oo'rah. 
Bracken  ridge,  brak'en-rldj. 
Brackleshain,  brak'lz-am. 
Bracon,  bra'kon. 

Bract,  brftkt. 

Braildock.  brad'dtrk. 
Bradford,  brad'furd. 
Bradley,  brad'le. 
Bradshaw,  brad'shau. 
Braily.  bra'de. 

Bradypoda,  brad-e-po'dah. 
Brae,  bra. 

Braga,  brali'gah. 

Braganza,  brah-gahn'sali. 
Braggadocio,  brag-gah-do'- 
Bragi,  bra'ge.  [she-o. 

Brahe,  brah'a. 

Brahilow,  brah-e'lov. 
Brahma,  brah'mah.  [poot'rah. 
Brahmapootra,  brah-mah- 
Brail,  bral. 

Braineril.  bra'uurd. 

Braise,  braz. 

Bramah,  bra'mah. 
Bramante,  brah-man'te. 
BramiiliC,  bram'e-de. 
liranipton.  bram'tun. 
Brancas  -  I.auraguais, 
bron-kab'-lo-rah-gwai'. 
Brancliise,  brang'ke-e. 

B  r  an  ch  i  opoil  a ,  brang-ke-dp'- 
o-dah. 

Branchiostegi,  brang-ke-<5s'- 
Branco,  brang'ko.  [te-j®. 
Brandenburg.  bran'dan- 
Brandou.  bran'dtln.  [boorg. 
Brandy,  bran'de.  ^ 
Branford,  brau'furd. 
llrank,  brangk. 

Bransle.  bran'sl. 
Brantbiue,  bron-tom'. 
Brasenia.  brah-se'ne-ah. 
Braslieiir.  brash'er. 
Brasidas,  bras'e-dHs. 
Brasier.  bra'zhur. 

Brasses,  bras'slz. 

Brass ica,  bras'se-kah. 
Brattice,  brat'tls. 
Brattleboro.  brat't’l-bur-ro. 
Braunite,  brown'It. 
Braunsberg.  brownz'barg. 
Bravado,  bra-va'do. 

Bravo,  brah'vo. 

Bravura,  brah-voo'rah. 
Brawn,  brauu. 

Braxton,  braks'tun. 

Bray  era,  bra'e-rah. 

Brazier,  bra'zhur. 

Brazil,  brah-zll'. 

Brazil etto,  brah-zll-let'to. 
Brazitos,  brah-ze'tos. 
Brazoria,  brali-zo're-ah. 
Brazos,  brali'zos. 

Brazza,  hrat'sah. 

Bread,  bred. 

Break,  brak. 

Breakfast,  brek'fast. 
Breath,  breth. 

Breathe,  breth. 

Breccia,  bret'chah. 
Brechin,  brecli'Iu. 
Breckinridge,  brek'n-rldj. 
Brecon.  brek'On. 

Breda,  bra-dah'.  [mun(g)'. 
B  reil  o  u  i  llemen  t,bra-doo-ye- 
Bredow.  bra'do. 

Br^e,  bra. 

Breeches,  brtcli'i*. 


Breede,  breed. 

Bregenz,  bra-gentz'. 
Breguet,  bra-ga'. 

Brehar,  bra'har. 

Brehat,  bra  ah'. 

Brehon.  bre'hon. 

Breisach,  brl'zahk. 
Breisgau.  brlce'gow. 
Breitenfeld,  bri'ten-fblt. 
Bremen,  brem'en. 

Bremer,  bre'mur. 

Breneau,  bren-o' 

Brenner,  bren'nur. 
Brennus,  bren'nus. 

Brenta,  bren'tah. 
Brentidai,  bren'te-de. 
Brescia,  br8sh'e-ah. 
Breslau,  bres'ldw. 

Bressay,  bres-sa'. 

Brest,  brest. 

Bretagne,  bra-talin'. 
Bretigny,  bra-teen-ye'. 
Breton  lie  I,os  llerreros^ 
bra-tou  da  Ids  dr-ra'rds. 
Brettice,  bret'tls. 
Bretwalda,  bret-wdl'dah. 
Breughel,  broo'gdl. 
Breunnerite.  brun'n8r-It. 
Breviped,  brev'e-ped. 
Brevity,  brev'e-te. 

Brewer,  broo'ur. 

Brewis,  broo'is. 

Brewster,  brooz'tur. 
Brexiacese,  brek-se-a'se-e. 
.Breziline,  bre-zil'In. 

Brian,  bri'an. 

Briancon.  bre-dn(g)-sdn(g)'. 
Briansk.  bre-ansk'. 
Briareus,  bri-a're-us. 

Bribe,  brlb. 

Bricole,  bre-kol'. 
Bricquebec,  brek-bek'. 
Bridget,  brij'et. 
Bridlington,  bur'llng-tun. 
Briiloon,  bre-doon'. 

Brief,  breef. 

Brieg,  breg. 

Briel,  brel. 

Brienne,  bre-en'. 

Brienz,  bre'dnts. 

Brier,  bri'ur. 

Brieuc,  bre-ook'. 

Brigade,  bre-gad'. 

Brigand,  brlg'and. 
Brigantine,  brlg'an-tln. 
Brigham,  brig'am. 
Brighton,  brlt'un. 
Brignais,  bren-ya'. 
Brignoles,  breen-yol'. 
Brihuega,  bre-wa'gah. 

Bril  Ian  te,  brll-lan'te. 
Brilliant,  brll'yant. 
Brillon,  bre'ldn. 

Brindisi,  bren'de-se. 
Brindle,  briu'dl. 

Brindley,  brlnd'le. 

Brink,  brlngk. 

Brinley,  brin'le. 

Brin villiers,  bran-ve-ye-a'. 
Briony,  bri'o-ne. 

Brionde,  bre-ood'. 
Brisbane,  brlz'ban. 
Briscoe,  brls'ko. 

Briseis,  bti-se'Is. 

Brisket,  brlsk'et. 

Brisson,  bre-sdn'. 

BriSSOt,  bre-so'. 

Bristle,  bris'l. 

Bristol,  brls'td). 

Brisure,  bre-zhoor'. 
Britain,  brlt'an. 
Britannia,  bre-tan'yah. 
Britain! i i- us,  bre-tan'ne-kus. 
British,  brlt'Ish. 

Briton,  brlt'dn. 

Brittany,  brlt'tah-ne. 
Brittle,  brlt'tl. 

Britzska,  bris'kah. 
Brive-la-Oaillarde,  brev- 
Brixen,  briks'en.  [la-ga-yahK 
Brixham,  brlks'am. 

Briza,  bri'zah. 

Brizure,  bre-zhoor'. 

Broach,  broch. 

Brodil,  brawd. 

Broadalbin,  brawd-al'bln. 
Brocade,  bro-kad'. 

Brocage,  bro'ka.j 
Broca rils,  brdk'ardz. 
Brocatel,  bro'ka-tel. 
Broccoli,  brdk'ko-le. 
Brochan tile,  brdk'an-tlt. 
Brochette,  bro-shet'. 
Brochure,  bro-shoor'. 
Brocken,  brdk'ken. 
Broilheail,  brdd'hdd. 
Brodie,  bro'de. 

Brody,  bro'de. 

Broek,  brook. 

Brofferio,  brdf-fa're-o. 
Brogan,  bro'gan. 

Broglie,  brdl-ya'. 

Brogue,  brog. 

Broider,  broid'ur. 
Brokerage,  bro'kur-Sj. 
Broma,  bro'mah.  [rli 

Bromargy  rite,  bro-mSr'je- 
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Bromt;tology,bro-ma-tol'o-je 
Bromberg,  brom'b7,rg. 
Bromelia,  bro-me'le-ah. 
Bromimv  bro'mhi. 

B ro mo lb r m ,  brom'o-fdrm . 
Brompton,  brflm'tuu. 
Bromsgrove,  brumz'grov. 

B  coin  u  ret,  brom'yoo-ret. 
Bromwich,  brtlrn'ij. 
Bronchitis,  brong-ki'tls. 
Bronchocele,  broii'cbo-sel. 
lSroiicho|>liuii,y,  bron-chof'- 
Bronchus,  brdng'kus.  [o-ue. 
Bro ill'll iart,  bron-ne-ar'. 
Broun,  bron. 

Bronson,  bron'sun. 

Bronte,  brdn'ta. 
Brontolite,  brdn'to-lit. 
Brontozoum,  bron'to-zoom. 
Bronx,  brongkz. 

Bronze,  bronz. 

Brooch,  brock. 

Brooke,  brook. 

Brookline,  brook'lin. 
Brooklyn,  brook'lin. 
Broseley,  broz'le. 
Brosimuin,  bro-ai'mQm. 
Brosses,  bross. 

Brothel,  broth'l. 

Brother,  brutb'ur. 
Brougham,  broom. 
Broughton,  braw't’n. 
Bronssa,  broos'sab. 
Broussais,  broos-sa'.  [shall. 
Bronssonetia,  broos-so-ue'- 
Browning,  browning. 
Browse,  browz. 

Broxton,  broks'tun. 

Bruat,  broo-ab'. 

Bruce,  broos. 

Brucea,  broo-se'ah. 

Bruch  us,  broo'kus. 

Brucite,  broo'sit. 

Brack,  brook. 

Bruckenau,  brook'dn-ow. 
Bruges,  broo'jiz  or  broozh. 
Bruin,  brooln. 

Bruise,  brooz. 

Bruit,  broot. 

Brmnaire,  broo-mar'. 
Brume,  broom. 

Bruniinel,  brum'ml. 
Bruuai,  broo-na'. 

Br  unci  usiu  in,  brun-doo'se-u 
Brune,  broou. 

Brunehaut,  broon-ho'. 
Brunei,  broo-nel'. 


Brunette,  broo-net'. 
Bruniacea*,  broo-ue-a'se-e. 
Brunn,  broom  [ke. 

Brunnelleschi.broo-nel-les'- 
Bruniien,  broon'nen. 

Brim  now,  bruu'noi. 

Bruno,  broo'no. 
Brunswick,  br&nz'wlk. 
Brussa,  broos'sah. 

Brussels,  brus'selz. 

Bruta.  broo'tab. 

Bruton,  broo't’n. 

Brutus,  broo'tus. 

Bryacese,  bri-a'se-e. 

Bryant,  bri'ant. 

Brygmus,  brig'mus. 
Brynhiltia,  brun-bll'dah. 
Bryonia,  bri-o'ne-ah. 
Bryony,  bri'o-ne. 
Bryophillum,  bri-ofll-lum. 
Bryozoa,  bri-o-zo'ah. 
Bryuin,  bri'uin. 

Brzesc  Citewski,  bbzdsts 
le-tev'ske. 

Brzezan,  bhza-zbabn'. 
Buache,  boo-ash'. 

Bubble,  bub'bl. 

Bubo,  bu'bo. 

Bubonocele,  bu-bon'o-sel. 
Buccal,  buk'kai. 
Buccaneer,  bult-ka-neer'. 
Buccellation.buk-sel-la'shuu 
Bucciiia,  buk-si'nab. 
Buccinuni,  buk'si-num. 
Bucentaur,  boo-sen'tawr. 
Buce|ihalus,  bu-sfifa-lus. 
Bucer,  boot'sur. 

Buceridie,  bu-ser'e-de. 
ltiich,  book. 

Buchan,  buk'an. 
Buchanan,  buk-an'&n. 
Bucharest,  boo'kah-rest. 
Bueholzite,  book'ol-zlt. 
Buell u,  bu'cbu. 

Buckeye,  buk'i. 
Biickhannon,  biik-han'nftn. 
Buckie,  buk'e. 
Buckingham,  buklng-am. 
Buckle,  buk'i. 

Buckner,  buk'nur. 

Buckra,  buk'rah. 
Buckstone,  buk'stun. 
Buckwheat,  buk'bwet. 
Bucolic,  bu-kollk. 
Bucrania,  bu-kra'ne-ah. 
Bulla,  bu'dah. 

Buddha,  bood'dah. 


Buddhism,  boodlzm. 
Buddlea,  biid-le'ab. 

Bude,  bud. 

Budget,  buj'et. 

Budweis,  bood'wis. 

Buell,  bu'el.  •  [ven-too'rab. 
Buenaventura.  bwa-nah- 
Buena  Vista,  bwa-nahvees'tah 
Buen  Ayre,  bwfin  ir'a. 
Buenos  Ayres,  bo'nos  a'riz. 
Bnel,  boo-a'. 

Buffalo,  buf'fa-lo. 

It ii  lib,  boof'fo. 

Billion,  boo-lon'. 

Buffoon,  buf-foon'. 
Bulonite.  bu'fon-It-. 

Blitoril,  bu'furd. 

Biigeuud,  boo-zlio'. 
Biigenliagen,  boo'gen-ab-gdn 
Bttgia,  boo-je'ab. 

Bugle,  bu'gl. 

Bugloss,  bu'glus. 

Buhl,  bool. 

Buhr,  bur. 

Build,  bild. 

B  uj  a  1  a  n  ce,  boo-hah-1  an'tba. 
Bukharia,  bu-ka're-ah. 
Bukowina.  boo-ko-ve'nah. 
Bui  boil  in  m.  bbl-bo'de-um. 
Btilbogemma,  bul-bo-jeni'- 
Bitlbul,  bool'bool.  [mail. 

Bulgaria,  bool-ga're-ah. 
Bulgarin,  bool-gah'rin. 
Bulge,  biilj. 

Bulimia,  bu-lim'e-ab. 
Bulkhead,  bulk'lied. 
llullace,  bul'las. 

Bullantio,  bul-lan'she-o. 
Bullary,  bul'la-re. 

Bulletin,  bul'le-tiu. 
Bullinger,  bool'ling-ur. 
Bullion,  bul'ytm. 

Billow,  boo'lo. 

Bulsaur,  bul-sawr'. 

Bultow,  bul'to. 

Bulwer,  bool'wQr. 
Bumbelo,  bum-be'lo. 
Bumble,  btim'bl. 

Bunielia,  bu-me'le-ah. 
Bumpkin,  bum'kln. 
Buncombe,  buug'ktim. 
Buncrana.  bun-krab'uab. 
Bundelcund,  bun-del-kbnd'. 
Bundle,  biin'dl. 

Bundoran,  bun-do'ran. 
Bungalow,  bung'ga-lo. 
Bungay,  biing'ga. 


Bunge,  boong'a. 

Bungle,  bimg'gl. 

Bunion,  bun'yun. 

Bunker,  bung'kur. 

Bu  nsen.  boon'sen. 

Bunting,  bunt'Jng. 
Biiutline.  bunt'liu. 
Bunyan,  btin'yan. 

Bunzlau,  boonts'low. 
Buol-Scliaueustein.boo'ol- 
show'en-stin. 

Buonarotti,  bo-uah-rot'te. 
Buoy,  boi. 

Buprestris,  bu-pres'tris. 
Buphaga,  bu-fab'gah. 
Buratite,  bu'ra-tit. 
Burckhardt,  boork'hart. 
Burdach,  boor'diik. 
Burde-Bfey,  boor-da-na'. 
Burden,  bur'dn. 

Burdett,  bur-det'. 

Burdock,  bur'dbk. 

Bunt  wan,  burd-wOn'. 
Bureau,  bu'ro. 

Burette,  bu-ret'. 

Burgage,  burg'iij. 
Burganet,  bur'ga-nSt. 
Burgee,  bftr'je. 

Bu  rgeo,  bur'jo. 

Burgeon,  bur'jun. 

Burger,  bur'gair.  [ims'tur. 
Biirgermeister,  bur-gair- 
Burgess,  bur'jes. 
Burggrave,  burg'grav. 
Burgher,  burg'br. 

Burglar,  burg'lar. 

Burgos,  boor'gos. 
Burgoyne,  bur-goin'. 
Burgundy,  bur'guu-de. 
Burial,  ber're-al. 

Buridan,  bur'e-dahn. 

Burin,  bu'rin. 

Burleigh,  bur'le. 
Burleson,  burl'sun. 
Burlesque,  bur-lesk'. 
Burletta,  bur-lfit'tah. 
Burlingame,  bur'ling-gam. 
Burlington,  bur'llng-tun. 
Burmah,  bur'mah. 
Biirmeister.  boor'mU-tur. 

Bu  rnes,  burnz. 

Burnett,  bur'iigt. 

Burney,  bur'ne. 

Burnley,  burn'le. 
Burnoose,  bur'nooo. 
Biirnouf.  bur-noof'. 
Burnside,  burn'sld. 


Burow,  boo'ro. 

Burriana.  boor-re-ab'nah. 
Burrill,  bfir'rll. 

Burritt,  bur'rit. 

Burrow,  biir'ro. 

Burry,  bilr'e.  [ko'se. 

Bursa-  Mucosa*,  bur'se  mu- 
Bursar,  bur'sar. 

Bursch,  boorsb.  [shaft. 

Burschenscliaft.  boorsh'en- 
Bursera,  bur'se-rab. 
Biirslem.  burz'ICm. 
Burthen,  biir'tlin. 

Burton,  bbr't’n. 

Bum  ha.  bur'woh. 

Bury,  ber're. 

Busa  cli  i  n  o.  booz-ah-ke'no. 
Busca.  booz'kab. 

Bushire,  boo-sber'. 
Business.  biz'nSa. 

Busiris,  bu-si'rls. 

Busseron,  bus'sur-On. 

Bussi,  or  Bussy,  boo-se'. 
Bust  amen  te,  boos-tab-men'ta. 
Bus  tana  ill-.  bus'tam-It. 
Bustle,  bus'l. 

Busy,  blz'e. 

Butcher,  bbch'ur. 

Bute,  but. 

Buteo,  bu-te'o. 

Butic,  bu'tik. 

Butomacese,  bu-to-ma'se-e. 
Bu  tt  ah  a  tc  hie,  but-tab-ach'e. 
Ifutte,  but. 

Buttedes  Morts.  but-da-mor' 
Butteris,  but'tur-Is. 

Butte  van  t,  but-U-vaift'. 
Button,  but't’n. 

Butts,  butz. 

Butyl,  bu'til. 

Butyrine,  bu-tir'in. 
Buxeous,  buks'e-Us,  or  bfik'- 
Buxos,  buks'ds.  [shbs. 

Buxton,  buks'tun. 

Buy,  bl. 

Buzan^ais,  boo-z<5n(g)-sa'. 
Byard.  bl'ar. 

Bye,  bl. 

Byrd,  burd. 

Byre,  bir. 

Byrgius,  bur'je-Qs. 

Byron,  bl'rtin. 

Byrrliiis,  blr'rus. 
Byssaceous,  b!s-sa'she-us. 
Byssolite,  bls'so-llt. 
Byzantine,  biz'an-tln. 
Byzantium,  be-zan'te-tim. 


c. 


Caaba,  kah-a'bah. 

Cabagan,  kab-bab'g3.n. 
Cabal,  ka-bkhl'. 

Cabala,  kab'a-lab. 
Caballeria,  kkb-al-ya're-ah. 
Cabaret,  kab'ab-ra. 
Cabarrus,  kah-bab-roos. 
Cabatuan,  kab-bab-too'ahn. 
Cabeca,  kah-ba'kah. 

Cabes,  kab'es. 

Cabet,  kah-ba'. 

Cabezon,  kab-ba-thon'. 
Cabinda,  kab-been'dah. 
Cabinet,  kab'in-et. 

Cabiri,  ka-bi'rl. 

Cable,  ka'bl. 

Cabob,  ka-bob'. 

Cabocheil,  ka-bosht'. 

Cabo  Brio,  kah'bo  fre'o. 

Ca  bom  bacese.  ka-bom-ba'se-e. 
Cabool  or  Cabul,  kab-ool'. 
Caboose,  ka-boos'. 

Cabot,  kab'ot.  (Fr.  kah-bo'.) 
Cabotage,  kab'o-taj. 

Cabral,  kah-brahl'. 

Ca  brera,  kah-bra'rah. 
Cabriole,  kab're-ol. 
Cabriolet,  kab-re-o-la'. 
Caca-mia.  kak-e'me-ah. 
Cacalia,  kak-a'le-ah. 

Cacao,  ka'ko  or  ka-ka'o. 
Caccia,  kat'chab. 

Caccres,  kah  tba'res. 
Cac.ialot.  kasb'a-lot. 
Cachao,  kah-shu'o. 

Cachar,  kash'ahr. 

Cache,  lcksh. 

Cachectic,  ka-kek'tlk. 
Cachemire,  kasb-meer'. 
Cachet,  kisb'a. 

Cachexia,  ka-kek'shah. 
Cacholong,  kash'o-long. 
Cachuca,  kab-clioo'kab. 
Cacique,  ka-seek'. 

Cackle,  kak'l. 

Cacochymy,  kak'o-kim-e. 
Cacoihemon,  kak-o-de'mon. 
Cacodyle,  kak'o-dil. 
Cacoethes,  kak-o-e'thez. 
Cacophony,  ka-kof'o-ne. 
Cacotechny,  kilk-o-tek'ne. 
Cactacete,  kak-ta'se-e. 
Cactus,  kak'tus. 

Cacus,  ka'kus. 

Cadastre,  kab-das'tur. 
Cadilah,  kad'dah. 


Caddo,  kad'do. 

Cade,  kad. 

Cadence,  ka'dens. 

Cadenza,  kah-dent'sah. 
Cader  Idris,  kad'r  Id'ris. 
Cadet,  ka-det. 

Cadge,  kaj. 

Cadi,  ka'de. 

Cadiz,  ka'diz.  (tip.  kah'deeth.) 
Cadmium,  kad'me-um. 
Cadoudal,  kab-doo-dahl'. 
Caduceus,  ka-du'se-bs. 

Cad uci bran chiates,  kad-u- 
se-brang'ke-ats. 

Cailucity,  ka-du'se-te. 
Cadwallailer,  kad-wol'la-dur. 
Csecal,  se'kai. 

Ctecias,  se'se-as. 

Ctecilia,  se-sll'e-ab. 

Ctecuni,  se'kum. 

Caedmon,  kaid'mdu. 

Caen,  kon(g)'. 

Csenozoic,  se-no-zo'Ik. 

Caer,  kar. 

Caerleon,  kar-le'on. 
Caernarvon,  kar-nabr'von. 
Csesalpinia,  se-sal-piu'yab. 
Ctesar,  se'zahr. 

Cassarea,  ses-a-re'ah. 
Csesium,  se'sbe-Um. 

Caistus,  ses'tus. 

Caesura,  se-sboo'rab. 

Caeteris  paribus,  se'tur-ia 
Caf6,  k af' a.  fpar'e-bus. 

Caffeine,  kaf-fe'in. 
Caffrarla,  kaf-fra're-ah. 
Caffre,  kaf'fur. 

Caffristan,  kiif-ftir-is-tahn'. 
Catila,  kaf'e-lah. 

Cagayan,  kah-gab'ykn. 

Cage,  kaj. 

Cagliari,  kal-yah're. 
Cagliostro,  kal-yOs'tro. 
Cagnola,  kan-yo-lah'. 
Cahawba,  kab-aw'bah. 
Cahier,  liab-e-ya'. 

Caliir,  kabr. 

Caliirciveen.  kahr-se-veen'. 
Cahoes,  ka-boz'. 

Cahokia,  ka-bo'ke-ah. 
Cahoot,  ka-lioot'. 
t  abors,  kab-dr'. 

Caiaphas.  ka'e-fabs. 

Caicos,  ka'kos. 

Caille.  lcah-ya'. 

Cailliainl.  kali-e-yo'. 


Cailloma.  kal-yo'mah. 
Caillou,  kal-loo'. 

Caimacan,  ka-mah-kahn'. 
Cain.  kiln. 

Cain  a  n,  kan'an. 

Cainites,  kan'Itz. 
Cainozoic,  kan-o-zo'ik. 
Caique,  kah-eek’. 

Ca  ira,  sab-e-rab'. 

5  Caird,  kard. 

Cairn,  karn. 

Cairo,  ki'ro. 

Caisson,  kas'sdn. 

Caithness,  katb'nes. 

Cains,  ka'yus. 

Cajanus,  kab-ja'nus. 

Cajaput  or  Cajeput,  kab'- 
zbab-poot. 

Cajazzo,  kah-zkt'so. 

CaJetau,  kali-ya-tahn'. 
Cajole,  ka-jol'. 

Calabar,  kah-lah-bar'. 
Calabash,  kal'a-bdsb. 
Calaboose,  kal-a-boos'. 

Ca  la  bozo,  kab-lah-bo'so. 
Calabria,  kah-Ia'bre-ah. 
f  alodium,  ka-la'de-um. 
Calahorra.  kali-lab-or'rah. 
Calais,  kab-la'.  [grtis'tls. 

Calamagrost  is,  kal-a-mab- 
Calamanco,  kul-a-maug'ko. 
Calambour,  kal'am-boor. 
Calamianes,  kab-lah-me-ah'- 
Calamine,  kal'a-miu.  [ues. 
Calamity,  ka-lam'e-te. 
Calamus,  kal'a-mus. 
Calanilo,  kab-lan'do. 
Calanus,  kab-la'uus. 
Calappa,  kab-lap'pab. 

Calas,  kali-las'. 

Calash,  ka-lasb'.  [bel-lo'tah. 
Calatabellota,  kah-lali-tah- 
Calatafimi,  -fe'me. 

Calatagi  rone,  -zbe-ro'na. 
Calataiiazor,  -ab-tbor'. 
Calataniset  ta.  kab-lab-tan-e- 
zdt'tah. 

Calatayud.  kah-lab-tali-yood'. 
Calatliiuin.  ka-la'tbe-um. 
Calatrava,  kab-lab-trab'vab. 
Calaveras,  kal-ab-va'ras 
Cal  cam- u  in,  kal-ka'iic-C-m. 
Calcasieu,  k&l-kali-su'. 
Calcavella.  kal-kab-vpl'lab. 
Calceolaria,  kal-sr-o-la  rt-ali 
Calc,  kalk. 


Calciferite,  kai-sif'ur-It. 
Calcigraile,  kal'se-grad. 
Calcimine,  kal'se-miD. 
Calcine,  kal'sin. 

Calcium,  kal'se-um. 
Calculus,  kal'ku-lus. 
Calcutta,  kal-kut'tah. 
Calilarium,  kal-da're-um. 

Cal  lias,  ltal'dabs. 

Calder.  kawl'dur. 

Calderon,  kal-da-rbn'. 

Ca  III  ron.  kawl'drun. 
Caldwell,  kawld'wel. 

Caleb,  ka'leb. 

Caleche,  kah-lash'. 
Caledonia,  kal-e-do'ne-ah. 
Caleilonite,  kal'e-ddn-It. 
Call-taction,  kal-e-fak'shtm. 
Calemboiirg.  kal'em-boor. 
Calender,  kal'da-der. 
Calends,  kal'endz. 
Calendula,  ka-len'du-lab. 
Calenture,  kal'en-tur. 
Calescence,  ka-les'sens. 

Calf,  kabf. 

Calhoun,  kill-hoon'. 

Cali,  kab'lo. 

Calibre,  kal'e-bur. 

Calicut,  kal'e-kut. 

Calitlasa,  kali-le-dab'sah. 

Cali  for  n  ia,  kal-e-for'ii  e-ah. 
Ca  ligation,  kal-e-ga'sbun. 
Caligula,  kah-lig'n-lab. 
Calipash,  kal-e-|iasb'. 
Calipers,  k&l'e-pfirz. 
Caliph,  ka'llfor  kali'lif. 
Calippus,  ka-lip'pus. 

Cal  ist hen  ics,  kal-is-tben'lks. 
Calix,  ka'llks. 

Calixtus,  kah-llks'tbs. 
Caliyuga,  kali-le-oo'gah. 
Calk.  kawk. 

Calkin,  kal'kin. 

Cal  la.  kal'lah. 

Cal lagli an.  kal'l ali-an. 
Callao,  kal-yah'o. 

Cal  lapooya.  kal-lah-poo'yab. 
Callaway,  kal'lab-wa. 
Callcott,  kawl'kdt. 
Callianee,  kal-le-a-ne'. 
Callicht  hys,  kal-lik'thls. 

Cal  I  it* rat  mas,  kal-le-krat'e- 
Callidium,  kul-lld'y um.  [das. 
Calligonum.  kal-lig'o-num. 
Calligraphy,  k  al-li g'ra-fe. 
Callimachus,  kul-lim'a-kds. 


Callimanco,  kftl-le-mang'ko- 
Calling,  kawl'ing. 
Callinger,  kal-len-geer'. 
Callinicus,  kal-le-ni'ktis. 
Callintis,  kal-li'nus. 
Calliope,  kal-li'o-pe. 
Callistephus,  kal-lls'te-fus. 
Cal  list  hi- ues.  kal-lls'tbe-nez. 
Cal  I  i  t  richacejc.  kal-le-tr!k- 
Callitris,  kal-li'tris.  [a'se-e. 
Callosa,  kal-lo'sah. 
Callosity,  kal-los'e-te. 
Callot,  kah-lo'.  [niks. 

Cal  1  o  tech  n  ics,  kal-lo-tek'- 
Callow,  kal'lo. 

Calm,  kahm. 

Calmar,  kabl'mar. 

Calmet,  kai-ma'. 

Calm  licks,  kal'muks. 

Caine,  kabn. 

Calography,  kah-log'ra-fe. 
Calomel,  kal'o-mel. 

Colon ne.  kab-lon'. 
Calogihyllum,  ka-lofil-lum. 
Calopogon,  ka-lop'o-gon. 
Caloric,  kah-lor'ik. 
Calorimeter,  kal-o-rim'e-tur. 
Calor  Morilicans,  ka'lor 
mor'de-kanz. 

Calosonia,  kal-o-so'ne-ah. 
Calotropis,  kal-ot'ro-pls. 
Calotte,  kah-lot'. 

Calotype,  kal'o-tlp. 
Caloyers,  kab-loi'erz. 

Calpe,  kal'pe. 

Cal  pee,  kal-pe'. 

Cal  pu r n ia.  kal-pur'ne-ah. 
Calquing,  kawk'iug.  [tab. 
Caltaniset  ta,  kal-tan-e-set'- 
Caltlia,  kal'tliah. 

Calumba.  kah-ltim'bab. 
Calumet,  kal'ii-met. 
Calumny,  kal'um-ue. 
Calvados.  kSl-vah-dus'. 
Calvart,  kabl'vahrt. 
Calvary.  Ual  va-re. 

Calve,  kahv. 

Cal  vent  ura.  kal-van-too'rab. 
Calvert,  kal  vurt. 

Calvi,  kal've. 

Calvillc,  kal'vil. 

Calvin,  kal'vln. 

Calx,  kalks. 

Calybio,  kab-lib'e-o. 
Calyceracese.  kal-Is-ur-a'se-*. 
Calycillora-.  kal-e-slf'lo-re. 
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Calycle,  kal'e-kl. 

Calydon,  kal'e-ddn. 
Calymene,  kal-e-me'ne. 
Calypso,  kak-llp'so. 
Calyptorry  lichus,  kal-Ip- 
tor-ring'kus. 

Cal  yptra- idle.  kiil-Ip-tre'e-de. 
Calystegia,  kal-Is-te'je-ah. 
Calyx,  ka'liks. 

Camacho,  ka-mah'cho.  [ilnz. 
Camahliilians,  kaiii-al-du'le- 
Camapnan,  kab-mab-pwawn'. 
Camarauca.kah-mali-raw'kah 
Camara,  kah-mSh'rah. 
Canmr^o,  kab-mar-go'. 
Camargue,  kah-malirg'. 
Camarilla,  ka-mah-rll'yah. 
Camassia,  ka-mash'yah. 
Cambacbrhs,  kori-bab-sa-res'. 
Cambay,  kaiix-ba'. 
Cambiaso,  kam-be-ab'so. 
Cambium,  k&in'be-um. 
Cambodia,  kaiix-bo'de-ab. 
Camborne,  kam'borii. 
Cambratine,  kam'bra-tln. 
Cambray,  kori-bra'. 
Cambria,  kam'bre-ah. 
Cambric,  kam'brlk. 
Cambridge,  kam'brij. 
Cambronne,  koxx-bron'. 
Cambyses,  kam-bl'seez. 
Camden,  kam'd’n. 
Camellia,  ka-ni61'Ie-ah. 
Camelopard,  kini'el-o-pard. 
Camelot,  kkm'e-lot. 
Camera,  kam'e-i-ah. 
Cameraria,  kaxxi-e-ra're-ah. 
Camer i no,  kam-a-re'no. 
Camerlingo,  knm-ar-leeng'go 
Cameron,  kam'ixr-bn. 

Came rooug,  kani-ur-oonz'. 
Caineta,  kanx'e-tah. 

Camilla,  kah-mll'lah. 
Camisade.  kam-e-sad'. 
Camisards,  kam'e-sardz. 
Camirna*.  kam-e'xie. 
Camoens,  kah-mo'exiz. 
Camogli,  kab-mol'ye. 
Camolin,  kaxn'o-lln. 
Camomile,  k&m'o-mll. 

Cam  on  (lei.  kam'dn-fla. 
Campagna.  kam-pabn'yah. 
Campaign,  kam-pan'. 

Cam  pa  n.  kdii-pon'. 
Campana,  kanx-pah'nah. 
Cam  panales,  kam-pan'a-Iez. 
Cam  panel  la.  kam-pah-neriah 
Campanil  a,  kam-pahn'ah. 
Campanile,  kam-pa-ne'la. 
Campanula,  kam-pan'u-lah. 
Campbell,  kam'l  or kkm'bl. 
Cam  peachy,  k&m-pech'e. 
Campestral,  k&m-pes'tral. 
Cam phausen,  kamp-how'zn. 
Cainphine.  kam'fen. 

Cam  phi  re,  kam'fir. 

Cam  phogens.  kauif'o-jSnz. 
Camphor,  kam'fur. 
Camphrone,  kam'fron. 
Campliiiysen,  kamp-hl'zn. 
Campion,  kam'pe-on. 

Cam  pis  I  ron.  kam-pees'tron. 
Campo  Fonnio,  kaxu'po  for- 
me-o.  [nez. 

Campomanes,  kam-po-nia'- 
Campo  Santo,  kfim'po  san'to. 
Campion,  kamp't&n. 
Campus  .Martins,  kam'pus 
mar'she-U8.  [lot'ro-pus. 

Campy  lot  ropous,  kam-pe- 
CaniuN.  kah'mus. 

Cana,  ka'nah. 

Canaan,  ka'rxan. 

Canada,  kan'a-dah. 
Canadian,  ka-na'de-an. 
Canaille,  kab-nal'. 

Canal,  kah-nal'. 

Canale,  kah-uah'Ia. 

Canalis,  kah-na'IIs.  [gwah. 
Canandaigua,  kan-an-da'- 
Canara,  kali-uah'rah. 
Canaries,  kah-mi'rez. 
Canaria,  kah-nah'ris. 
Canaria m,  kab-nu're-um. 
Canary,  kah-na're. 
Canaster,  kab-nas'ttw. 
Cancale,  koii-kabl'. 

Can-can.  kau-kan'. 

Cancel,  kan'sel. 

Cancel  lari  a,  kan-sel-la're-ah. 
Cancel  I  i.  kan-sel'le. 

Cancer,  kan'sur. 

Cancroid,  kfxxig'kroid. 
Candace,  kan'dah-se. 
Candaliar,  kan-dali-ar'. 
Cauda  (lies,  kan-daw'lez. 
Candeish,  kan-dash'.  [brlim. 
Candelabrum.  kan-de-la'- 
Canderos,  kan-da'rOs. 
Candia,  kan'de-ah. 

Camlle,  kan'dl. 

Candolle,  kon-dol'. 

Candy,  kan'de. 

(  alien,  kab-ixe'ah. 

Canemah,  kan'e-mah. 
Canephorse,  kan-ef'o-re. 
Canescent,  ka-ues'seiit. 


Canes  Venatici,  ka'ngz  ve- 

nat'e-se. 

Cangallo,  kahn-gal'yo. 
Canicatti,  kah-ne-k&t'te. 
Canicula,  ka-nlk'u-lah. 
Canidse,  ka'xie-de. 

Canine,  ka-xiln'. 

Canino,  kab-ne'no. 

Can  is,  ka'nls. 

Canisteo,  kaix-Is-te'o. 
Canker,  kang'kQr. 
Cannabis,  kaxx'iia-bls. 
Cauna1.  kan'ne. 
Cannelures,  kan'nl-yoorz. 
Cannes,  kalm'. 

Canning',  kan'nlng. 
Cannonche.  kan-non-che'. 
Cannstadt.  kahn'stalit. 
('annular,  kaii'nu-lar. 

Cano,  kah'no. 

Canoe,  ka-noo'. 

Canon,  kaii'bu. 

Canon,  kan'yun. 

Canon  ici,  ka-non'e-se. 
Canoochee,  kab-noo'che. 
Canopus,  kab-no'pus. 
Canopy,  kin'o-pe. 

Canossa.  kah-iios'sah. 
Canova,  kab-no'vah. 

Can  ox  i  ui  t  e,  kan'ok-sln-lt. 
Can  so,  kaix'so. 

Causlatt.  kabu'st&t. 
Cantabile,  kan-tib'e-le. 
Cantabri,  kau'ta-bre.  [yan. 
Cantabrigian,  kan-ta-brlj'- 
Cantacuzenus,  kan-tab  ku- 
Cantal.  kon(g)'tahl.  [ze'nus. 
Cantalupe.  kaii-ta-loop'. 
Cantankerous.  kaii-taug'- 
Cantaro,  kaii-tali'ro.  [kiir-us. 
Cantali ver,  kaix'ta-lev-ur. 
Cantata,  k.m-ta'tab. 

Can  tat  rice,  kan-ta-tre'che. 
Canteen,  kan-ten'. 
Cantemir,  kan-ta-mer'. 
Canterbury,  Kan'ter-bur-re. 
Canterii.  kan-te're-i. 
Cantharidir,  kaii-thar'e-de. 
Cantliarus,kaii'tha-ru8. 
Canticle,  kan'te-kl. 

Cantii,  kan'te-i. 

Cantiniere,  kaii-teen-yar'. 
Can  tire,  kan-tlr'. 

Cant  le,  kaix'tl. 

Canto,  kan'to. 

Canton,  k&n-tbn'. 
Cantonment,  kan'tdn-m6nt. 
Cantoon.  kan-tooii'. 

Cantu,  kaix-too'. 

Canuck,  kan'uk. 

Can  u  la.  ktfa-yoo'lah. 
Canute,  kali-nut'  or  knoot. 
Can  vass,  kan'vas. 

Canzone,  kan-zo'na. 
Canzonet,  kan-zo-net'. 
Caoutchouc,  koo'chook. 
Capable,  ka'pa  bl. 
Cap-a-pie,  kap-ab-pe'. 
Caparison,  kab-par'e-son. 
Capetigue,  kap-ieg'. 

Capel,  kap'el. 

Capella.  kab-pel'lab. 

Caper,  ka'pur. 

Capernaum,  ka-pur'na-um. 
Capesterre,  kap-es-tar'. 
Capet,  ka'pet. 

Capias,  ka'pe-as. 

Capibara.  kab-plb'a-rah. 
Capillaire,  kap-Il-yar'.  [ment. 
Capi  I  lament.  kab-pll'lah- 
Capita.  kap'e-tali. 

Capi  tanata.  kap-e-tan-ah'tah. 
Capital!,  kap'e-tan. 

Capite  Censi,  kap'e-te  sen'se. 
Capi  t  u  la  r  i  es.  kah-plt'u-la- 

Capivi,  kah-pe've.  [reez. 

Capiz,  kah-pece'. 
Capnomor,  kap'no-mdr. 
Capoch,  kab-poosh'.  [ah. 

Capo  d'lstria,  kab'po  dls-tre'- 
Capon.  ka'pun. 

Ca  porcian  i  te.kab-por'shan-It 
Capote,  kah-pot'. 
Cappadocia,  kap'pa-do'she-ab 
Cappagh.  kap'pab.  [a'se-e. 
Capparidacea1,  kap-pa-rld- 
Capparis,  kap'pa-rls. 
Cappoquin.  kap-po-kwln'. 
Capra,  ka'prah. 

Capreolate.  kap're-o-lat. 
Capreolus.  kap-re-o'lus. 
Caprera,  kap-ra'rah. 

Capri,  kah'pre. 

Capriccio.  kah-pret'cho. 
Caprlccioso,  kah-pret-che- 
Caprice,  ka-prees'.  [o'so. 

Capricorn,  kap'ri-kurn.  [se-e. 
Capri  to liacese,  kap-re-fo-la'- 
Caprimnlgidese,  kap-re- 
Capriole.  kap're-ol.  [mul'je-de. 
Capri ped.  kap're-ped. 
Capromys,  kap'ro-mis. 
Capryl.  kap'ril. 

Capsali,  kap'sah-le. 
Capsella.  kap-sfel'lab. 
Capsicum,  kflp'ae-kum. 
Capsize,  kap-sV. 


Capsule,  kap'sul. 
Captation,  kap-ta'shun. 
Caption,  kftp'shtin. 
Captious,  kap'shus. 
Captive,  kap'tlv. 

Capture,  kap'tur. 

Capua,  kah-poo'ab. 
Capuchin,  kap-u-sben'. 
Capulet,  kap'u-let. 

Caput,  ka'put. 

Capybara,  kah-plb'a-rah. 
Carabidse,  kah-rab'e-de. 
Carabine,  kar'a-bin. 
Caracalla,  kar-ah-kal'lah. 
Caracara,  kar-ab-kab'rah. 
Caracas,  kab-rah'kas. 
Caracci.  kah-rat'che. 

Carack,  kar'ak. 

Caractacus,  kah-rak'tah-kus, 
Caracoli,  kar'a-col-e. 

Carata,  kab-raf'fah. 
Caraglieen.  k&r'ah-een. 
Caraglio,  kah-rahl'yo. 
Caraites,  kab-ra'i-tez. 
Carambole,  kar'am-bol. 
Caramel,  kar'a-mel. 
Caranx,  ka'r&ngks. 
Carapace,  kar'a-pas. 

Carat,  kar'at. 

Caravaca,  kah-rab-vah'kah. 
Caravaggio,  kab-rah-vad'jo. 
Caravansary,  kar-a-van'sa-re 
Caravellas.  kab-rah-vel'ias. 
Caraway,  kar'a-wa. 
Carbamide,  kar'bam-id. 
Carbazotic,  kar-ba-zot'ik. 
Carbide,  kar'bld. 

Carbolic,  kar-bol'ik. 
Carbonari,  kar-bon-ah're. 
Carbuncle,  kar'bung-kl. 
Carburet,  kar'bu-ret. 
Carbyle,  kar'bil. 

Carcaj ente,  kai-kah-ben'ta. 
Carcajou,  kax-'ka-joo. 
Carcassonne,  kar-kas-sbn'. 
Carcel.  kar'sfel. 

Carceres,  kar'sur-eez. 
Carcinology,  kar-sin-ol'o-je. 
Cardanline,  kar'da-miu. 
Cardan,  kar'dabn. 
Cardenas,  kar-da'uahs. 
Cardiac,  kar'de-ak. 
t'ardialgia.  kar-de-ai'je-ah. 
Cardigan,  kar'de-gan. 
Cardioid.  kar'de-oid. 
Cardiometry.kar-de-bm'e-tre 
Carditis,  kar-dl'tis. 
Cardinal,  kar'de-um. 
Carduccio.  kar-doot'cho. 
Card u us.  kar'du-us. 

(’are,  ker. 

Careen,  ka-ren'. 

Caress,  ka-res'. 

Caret,  ka'rfit. 

Carey,  ka're. 

Carheil,  kab-rfl'. 

Caria,  ka're-ali. 

Cariaco.  kah-re-ah'ko. 
Cariati,  kab-re-ab'te. 

Carib,  kar'lb. 

Caribbee,  kar-Ib-be'. 
Caribou,  kar'e-boo. 

Carica,  ka-re'kah. 
Caricature,  kar'e-ka-tur. 
Caries,  ka're-ez. 

Carignauo,  kab-ren-yab'no. 
Carillon,  kah-re-yon(g)'. 
Carimata.  kar-e-mab'tab. 
Carina,  kab-re'nah. 
tar  ini.  kab-re'ne. 

Carinola,  kab-re-no'lab. 

Car  in  t  hia.  kah-rln'tbe-ah. 
Cariole.  kar'e-ol. 

Cariosity.  ka-re-<5s'e-te. 
Caripe,  kab-re'pa. 

Carissa,  ka-rls'sab. 

Carle,  karl. 

Carlen,  kar-lan'. 

Carleton.  karl'tun. 

Carlina,  kar-le'nah. 
Carlings,  kar'lingz. 
Carisbrooke.  kar'Is-brook. 
Carlisle,  kar-111'. 

Carlists.  kar'llstz. 
Carloniau.  kar'lo-man. 

Carlo  v  i  ngians,  kar-Io-vtn'- 
Carlovitz,  kar'lo-vits.  [je-anz. 
Carlsbad,  karlz'bad. 
Carlscrona,  karlz-kroo'nah. 
Carlsruhe,  karlz'roo.  [kab. 
Carludovica.  kar-loo-do've- 
Carlyle,  kar-lll'. 
Carmagnole,  kar-nian-yol'. 
Carmichael,  kar'ml-k&l. 
Carminative,  kar-mlu'a-tiv. 
Carmine,  kar'min. 
Carmona,  kar-mo'nah. 
Carnac,  kar'nftk. 

Carnaria,  kar-na're-ab. 
Carnarvon,  kar-nar'von. 
Carnatic,  kar-nat'ik. 
Carnation,  kar-na'shun. 
Carneades,  kar-ne'a-deez. 
Carnelian,  kkr-nel'yan. 
Carnifex,  kar'ne-feks. 
Carniola.  kar-ne-o'lab. 
Carnivora,  kar-nlv'o-rah. 


Carnot.  k5r-no'. 

Carob,  karbb. 

Caroche,  ka-rOsh'. 

Carolan,  kar'o-lan. 
Carolina,  kar-o-li'nah. 
Carolinian,  kar-o-lln'ykn. 
Carondelet,  kah-ron'de-let. 
Carony,  kar'o-ne. 

Caroteel,  kar-o-tel'. 
Carotid,  kah-rdt'Id. 
Carouse,  kah-rowz'. 
Carptithian,  kar-pa'the-an. 
Carpel,  kar'pel 
Carpentaria,kar-peu-ta're-ah 
Carpentras,  kar-pon(g)-tralis' 
Carpentry,  kar'pen-tre. 
Carpholite,  kar'fo-lit. 
Carphology.  kar-fol'o-je.  [bit. 
Carphostilbite,  kar-fos'til- 
Carpino,  kar-pe'no. 
Carpocrates,  kar-pbk'ra-tez. 
Carquinez,  kar-ke'n6z. 
Carrageen,  kar'ra-geu. 
Carrara,  kar-rah'rab. 
Carrel,  kah-rel'. 

Carriage,  kar'rlj 
Carrick,  kar'rik. 


I  Evg.  kar're-ur. 
I  Fr'.  kar-ya'. 


Carrier, 

Carribre.  kab-re-ya'. 
Carrigaholt,  kar'rig-a-holt. 
Carritnnk.  kar're-tungk. 
Carrom,  kar'rom. 
Carronade,  kar-ron-ad'. 
Carroty,  kar'rot-e. 

Carson,  kar'sun. 

Cartago.  kar-tah'go. 

Carte,  kart. 

Cartel,  kftr'tel. 

Carteret,  kar'tiir-et. 
Cartesian,  kar-te'zhan. 
Carthage,  kkr'thij. 

Cart  ha  gen  a,  Sp.  kar-tah-ha'- 
nab  ;  Eng.  kar-tab-je'nah. 
Carthusian,  kar-tbu'zlian. 
Cartier,  kar-te-a'. 
Cartilage,  kar'ti-laj. 
Carton,  kar-toon'. 
Cartoueh.  kar-toocb'. 
Cartouche,  kar-toosh'. 
Cartridge,  kar'trij. 
Cartwrright,  kart'rlt. 
Caruncle,  kar'iing-kl. 
Carupano,  kah-roo-pah'no. 
Cams,  ka'rus. 

Cary,  ka're.  [fil-la'se-e. 

Caryophyllacete.  ka-re-o- 
Caryatides,  kar-e-at'e-dez. 
Caryocar.  kar-e-o'kilr. 
Caryopsis,  kar-e-6p'sis. 
Casale,  kah-sah'la.  [se'mah. 
Casamassima,  kas-eah-mas- 
Casanare,  kab-sab-nab'ra. 
Casanova,  kab-sab-no'vab. 
Casas  C  randes.kab'sas  gran'- 
Caseabel,  kas'ka-bel.  [des. 
Cascade,  kas-k.id'. 
Cascarilla.  kas-ka-rxl'lab. 
Cascavel.  kas-kah-v61'. 
Caseine.  ka-se'in. 

Casern,  ka'ztirn. 

Caserta.  kab-sur'tah. 

Case vi lie.  kas'vil. 

Casey,  ka'se. 

Cashel,  kash'l. 

Cashew,  kah-sboo'. 
Cashmere,  kash-mer'. 
Casilium.  ka-sil'yum. 
Casimir,  kas'se-mer. 

Casino,  kah-se'no. 

Casoria,  kali-so're-ah. 

Caspb,  kas'pa. 

Caspian,  kxis'pe-an. 

Casque,  kask. 

Cassandra,  kfis-sfin'drah. 
Cassation,  kas-sa'slibn. 
Cassava,  kas'sa-vak. 

Cassay,  kas-sa'. 

Cassel,  kas-sel'. 
Cassequiare.  kiis-se-ke-ab'ra. 
Cassia,  kash'ah. 

Cassida,  kas'se-dah. 
Cassimere.  kas'se-mer. 
Cassini,  kas-se'xxe. 
Cassiodorus.  kas-se-o-do'rue. 
Cassiopeia,  kas-se-o-pe'e-ah. 
Cassis,  kas'sees. 

Cassiterite.  kas-sit'br-it. 
Cassius,  kash'yus. 
Cassolette,  kas-so-let'. 
Cassopolis,  kas-sop'o-ITs. 
Cassowary,  kae'so-wa-re. 
Cassytacea*.  kas-se-ta'se-e. 
Cast  alia,  kas-ta'le-ah. 
Castanet,  kils-ta-net'. 
Castaiios.  kas-tan'yos. 
Castanea,  kixs-ta'ne-ah. 
Caste,  kahst. 

Castegg'io.  kas-ted'jo.  [mah'ra. 
Caste!  lamare,  kixa-tel-ah- 
Castel  lana,  kas-tel'yah'iiah. 
Castellazzo,  kas-tel-lat'so. 
Caste  lion,  kas-tel'yOn. 
Castelnau,  kas-tel-no'. 
Castigation,  kfts-te-ga'shfin. 
Castiglione,  kas-tel-yo'xia. 
Castile,  ka8-teel'. 


Castilleja,  kiia-tcl-ya'ho. 
Castillon.  kas-te-yon(g/. 
Castine.  kas-ten' 

Castle,  kas'l. 

Castoreum,  kas-to're-&m. 
Castration,  kas-tra'sbCxix. 
Cast  rat o,  kas-trab'to. 
Castres,  kast'r. 

Casual,  kazh'yoo-ai. 

Casuist.  kazh'yoo-Ist.  [txx'i-tfis. 
Casus  Fortuitns,  ka'sbs  fOr- 
Cataeaust  ies.  J.  at-a-kawz'tlk8 
Cataehresis.  kat-a-kre'sis. 
Cataclysm,  kat'a-klizm. 
Catacomb,  kat'a-kom. 
Catadioptric,  kat-a-di-op'trik 
Catafalque,  kat'a-falk. 
Catagraph.  kat'a-graf. 
Catalan,  kat'a-lan." 
Catalepsis,  kat-a-lep'sls. 
Catalogue,  kat'a-log. 
Catalonia,  kat-ah-lo'ne-ah. 
Catalpa.  ka-tal'pah. 
Catalysis,  ka-tal'e-sis. 
Catamaran,  kat-a-ma-ran'. 
Catamenia,  kat-a-me'xie-ah. 
Catamite,  kat'a-nxxt.  [ah'nes. 
Catanduanes.  kah-taii-doo- 
Catania,  kah-tah'ne-ab. 
Catanzaro.  kali-tan-zab'ro. 
Cataplasm,  kat'a-plazm. 
Cataract,  kat'a-rakt. 
Catarrh,  ka-tabr'. 
Catastasis.  ka-tas'ta-sis. 
Catastrophe,  kix-tas'tro-fe. 
Catawba,  kab-tau'bah. 

Ciitba logon.  kat-bah-lo'g5n. 
Catch,  kiieli.  [kam-bia-se'. 
Cateau-Cainbresis,  kah-to'- 
Catechisin.  kat'e-klzm. 
Catechu,  kat'e-shoo. 
Catechumen,  kat-e-ku'men. 
Category,  kat'e-go-re. 
Catenary,  kat'e-iia-re. 
Caterpillar,  kat'er-pxl-lar. 
Cates,  katz. 

Catliari,  ka-tha're. 
Catharine,  kath'ar-In. 
Catharpin.  kat-barp'xn. 
Catharsis,  kab-thar'sls. 
Cathedral,  ka-the'dral. 
Catheretic,  katb-e-ret'Ik. 

Cat hetometer.  katb-e-tOm'e- 
Cathode,  kath'od.  [tiir. 

Catholic,  katb'o-lik. 
Catholicism,  ka-tbol'e-sizm. 
Catiline,  kat'e-lln. 

Catinat,  kab-te-nah'. 

Cato,  ka'to. 

Catodon,  ka-to'don. 

Catoosa,  kalx-too'sah. 
Catoptrics,  ka-tbp'triks. 
Catriniani.  kali-ti’e-niab'ne. 
Catskill,  katz'kll. 

Catsup,  kecb'up. 
Cattaraugus,  kkt-tab-raw'gQs 
Cattaro,  kat-tah'ro. 
Cattegat,  kat-te-gat'. 

Cattle,  kat'tl. 

Catullus,  kali-ttxl'ltxs. 
Caucasian,  kaw-ka'zhan. 
Caucasus,  kaw'kali-sixs. 
Caucus,  kaw'ktxs.  (kwi'nah. 
Camla  Cquina,  kaw'dah  e- 
Caudal,  kaw'dal. 

Caudebec,  kCd-bek'. 
Caudicula,  kaw-dik'u-lah. 
Caudium.  kaw'de-txm 
Caudle,  kaw'dl.  [wab'gah. 

Caughnawaga,  kaw-xiah- 

Ca  ii  loin  court,  ko-lati-koor'. 
Caulescent,  kaw-les'seixt. 
Caulicle,  kaw'le-kl. 
Cauliculus,  kaw-lik'u-lus. 
Cauliflower,  kaw'le-flow'ur. 
Caulis,  kaw'lls. 

Caulk,  kawk. 

Can  mo.  kaw'mah. 

Caumbe,  kawm'be. 

Cans.  ko. 

Cause,  kawz. 

Causeway,  kaw'ze. 
Causidical.  kaw-zld'e-kixl. 
Caussade,  ko-salid'. 
Caussidiere.  ko-se-de-a'. 
Caustic,  kawz'tik. 

Cautery,  kaw'tur-e. 
Caution,  kaw'sbun. 

Cava,  ka'vah. 

Cavaignac.  kab-van-yak'. 
Cavaillon,  kab-va-ybix(g)'. 
Cavalcante,  kab-val-kan'ta. 
Cavalier,  kav-a-ler'. 
Cavalry,  kav'al-i-e. 

Cavan,  kav'an. 

Cavanas,  kab-vah'ixas. 
Cavass.  kab-vas'. 

Cavatina,  kav-ah-te'nah. 
Cavozion.  kah-va'zbbn. 
Caveat,  ka've-at.  [dish. 

Cavendish,  kav'n-dxsh  or  kail'- 
Cavern,  kav'fxrn. 

Cavery,  kaw'vfxr-e. 
Cavesson.  kav'e-zon. 
Cavetto.  kab-vet'to. 

Caviar,  kav'e-ar. 
Cavicornia.  kav-e-kbr'ne-ah. 
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Cavil,  kiiv'il. 

Cavite,  kav-e-ta'. 
Cavity,  kav'e-te. 
favour,  kah-voor'. 
Csiwnpore.  kawn-poor'. 


Cerambyx,  sc-rilin'blks. 
Ceramen,  ser'a-men. 
Ceramic,  se-ram'ik. 
Cersisium,  se-ra'zhum. 
f  ersist  iiiEii.  se-rast'yum. 


Caxaniarca,  kah-kah-mar'kah  Cerate,  ser'at. 


Csixias,  kah  she'&s. 
Caxton,  k&ks'tun. 
Cayambe,  ki-am'be. 
Cayenne,  kl-en'. 

Cayes,  ka. 

Cay  1  us,  ka-loos'. 

Cayman,  ka'm&n  or  kl'man. 
Caymito,  ki-me'to. 

Cayo,  kl'o. 

Cayuga,  kah-yoo'gab. 
Csizsillst,  kab-thal'yah. 
Cazembe,  kab-zem'be. 
Cazenovia,  kaz-6n-o'vo-ah. 
Cazique,  kab-zeek'. 
Cazorla,  kah-thor'lah. 
Cazotte,  kah-zot'. 
Cesinothus,  se-an'o-thus. 
Ceara,  se-ab-rah'. 

Cease,  seece. 

Cebes,  se'bez. 

Cebidse,  seb'e-de. 
Cebrionida*,  seb-re-on'e-de. 
Ceeidoniya,  nes-e-dom'e-ab. 
Cecil,  sgs'il,  or  sis'll. 

Cecily,  se'se-te. 

Cecropist.  se-kro'pe-ak. 
Cecrops,  se'krops. 
Cecutieney,  se-ku'sben-se. 
Cedar,  se'd&r. 

Cedilla,  se-dil'lab. 
Cedrine,  se'drlu. 

Cedrus,  se'drus. 

Cefalu,  cha-iah-loo'. 
Cehejin,  tha-ba-hen'. 
Ceiling’,  sel'Ing. 


Celakovsky,  cba-lah-kov'ske.  Cervus,  sur'vus. 


Celandine,  sel'an-dlu. 

Celano,  cha-lah'no. 

Celastrus,  se-las'trbs. 

Celature.  sel'a-tur. 

Celbridge,  sel'bry. 

Celebes,  sel'e-bes. 

Celebrity,  se-leb're-te. 

Celeres,  sel'e-reez. 

Celerity,  se-ler'e-te. 

Celestine,  sel'es-tin. 

Celery,  sel'ur-e. 

Celestial,  se-lest'yal. 

Celiac,  se'le-ak. 

Celibacy,  sel-e-ba'se. 

Celidograpliy,  sel-e-dbg'ra-fe  Cetacea,  se-ta'se-ab. 


Celina,  se-li'nab. 

Celia,  sel'lali. 

Cellaniare,  chel-lab-mah'ra. 
Cellarage,  sel'lar-aj. 
Cellarino,  obel-lab-re'no 
Cel  lari  us,  sel-lah're-us. 
Celle,  tsel'la. 

Cellini,  cbel-le'ne. 
Cellular,  sel'lu-lar. 
Cellule,  sel'yool. 

Celosia,  se-lu'zhah. 
Celsius,  sel'se-us. 

Celt,  selt. 

Celtic,  sfil'te. 

Celtiberi,  sfel-te-be're. 
Cement,  se-ment'. 
t  emetery,  sem'e-ta-re. 
Cenchrus,  seng'krixs. 
Cenei,  chen'che. 

Cents,  sa'ne. 

Cenobite,  sen'o-bit. 
Cenotaph,  sen'o-taf. 
Cenozoic,  sen-o-zo'ik. 
Censual,  sen'slioo-al. 
Censure,  seu'shoor. 
Census,  sen's  us. 

Centaur,  sen'tawr. 
Centavo,  sen-ta'vo. 

,  seu-ta'uah. 


1  -Etio.shiim-pan'. 
Champagne,  }  yv.  8h6i>Pabn'. 

Champaign,  sham-pan'. 
Chain perty.  sliam'ptlr-te. 
Champignon,  sh(5u-pen- 

yon(g)'. 

Cham  plain,  sham-plan'. 
Cliampmesle,  shon(g)-ma-la'. 
Cham  poll  ion.  slion-po-Ie- 
Chancay,  cbahn-ki'.  [on(g/. 
Chancellor,  ehan'sel-lor. 
Chancre,  sliang'kr. 
Chandelier,  shan-de-leer'. 
Chandernagore,  sban-dur- 
Chandore,  shall -dor'.[nah-g6r'. 
Chandos.  chan'dos. 
Changarnier.  shon-gar-ne-a'. 
Chang-choo-foo,  chang- 
Change.  ebanj.  [choo-foo'. 
Chang-Mai,  ehang-ma'e. 
Chan nalia tehee,  chan-nah- 
atch'e. 

Channing,  chan'nTug. 
Chanson,  shon'son. 
t  han  la  I.  sbon-tahl'. 

Chan ti bun,  shon-ta-boon'. 
Chantilly,  shon-te-ye'. 

Chan  trey,  chan'tre. 
Chao-tehou,  cba-o-choo'. 
Chaparal  or  Chapparal, 
chah-pab'ral. 

Chapeau,  sliah-po'. 
Chapelain,  shahp-lan'. 
Chaperon,  shap'er-ou. 
Chapfallen,  chop'fauln. 
Chapin,  eba'pin. 

Chapiter,  chap'e-tQr. 
Chaplain,  cliap'lln. 
Chappstqusi,  cbap'pak-kwab. 
Cha]>s,  ebtipz. 

Chaptal,  shap-talil'.  [pek'. 
Chapultepec,  shab-pool-ta- 
Character,  kar'ak-ttir. 
Charade,  sba-rad. 
Charadeidse,  ka-r&d'e-de. 
Charbon.  shar'bdn. 
Charcoal,  cbar'kol. 
Chardin,  sbar'din. 
ses'sbo  Chardon,  ebar'dun. 

Charente,  shah-ront'.  [ton(g)'. 
Charenton,  sbab-ron(g)- 
Charette,  shah-ret'.  [daf-far'. 
Charge  d'affaires,  sbar-zba 
Cestracion,  ses-tra'shtm.  Char  ism.  ka'rlzm. 

Cestrum,  ses'tram.  [trQst.  Chari  te,  shar-e-ta'. 

Cestui  que  trust,  ses'twe  ka  Charites,  kar'e-ltz. 

Chariton.  shab're-lCn. 
Charivari,  shab-re-vah-re'. 
Charlatan,  skar'la-tan.- 
Charlemagne,  sbar-la-man. 
Charle-  I  Eng.  cMr'Ie-mOnt. 

1110111,1  Fr.  shar-la-mon(g)'. 
Charleroi,  sbar-la-rwaw'. 
Charles,E«fir.  chahrlz,Fr.  shahrl. 
Charlevoix,  shar-la-vwah'. 
[yas.  Charlotte,  shar'ldt. 


Ceraunies,  se-raw'nikfs. 
Cerberus,  sur'bOr-bs. 
Cereis,  sur'sls. 

Cerdic,  ker'dik. 

Cere,  ser. 

Cereal,  se're-3.1. 
Cerebellum,  ser-e-bel'lum. 
Cerebrum,  ser'e-briim. 
Cerement,  ser'ment. 
Cereopsis,  ser-e-op'sis. 
Ceres,  se'rez. 

Cerine,  se'rln. 

Ceri  ut  Ilians,  se-rin'the-kuz. 
Ceriph,  ser'if. 

Cerite,  se'rlt. 

Cerium,  se're-um. 
Ceruous,  s&r'nus. 
Cerolein,  ser-o-le'In. 
Ceroma,  se-ro'mah. 
Cerosine,  sfir'o-sln. 
Cerotic,  se-rot'Ik. 
Ceroxylon,  se-roks'e-l(5n. 
Cerro,  ser'ro. 

Certain,  sur'tln. 

Certes,  sur'tez. 
Certliiadne,  sur-tlii'a-de. 
Certificate,  sur-tif'e-kat. 
Certiorari,  sur-sbe-o-ra're. 
Certitude,  sur'te-tud. 
Cerumen,  se-roo'men. 
Ceruse,  se'roos. 
Cervantes,  tber-vahn'tez. 
Cervera,  tliei-va'rah. 
Cervidse,  sur've-de. 
Cervin,  ser-vabn(g)'. 


Ceryle,  se'ril 
Cesarotti,  cha-sab-rot'te. 
Cesena.  cba-sa'nali. 
Cespedes,  th6s-pa'd6s. 
Cespi tous,  ses'pe-tus. 
Cessation,  ses-sa'sliun. 
Cessio  Bonorum, 
bon-o'rum. 

Cession,  sesb'un. 
Cesspool,  ses'pool. 
Cestoidae,  ses-to'e-de. 


Cetraria,  se-tra're-ab 
Cette,  set. 

Cetyle,  se'til. 

Ceuta,  tlie-oo'tah. 
Ceylon,  se'lOn  or  se-lon'. 
Cezimbra,  sa-zem'brah. 
Chabasie,  cliab'a-sik. 
Chablis,  shah-ble'. 
Cliabrias.  ka-bre'as. 


Chachapoyas, 
Chaco,  chab'ko. 
Chacone,  cbab-ko'na. 
Cliailil  a,  ebad'dab. 
Cbseronea,  ker-o-ne'ah. 
Oia  lodon.  ke'to-don. 
Chafing,  chafing. 
Chagres,  chab'gres. 
Chagrin,  slia-grin'. 
Chaillot,  sha-ye-o'. 
Chaillu,  sba-yoo'. 


ebab-eba-po'-  Charolais,  sbab-ro-la'. 
Charon,  ka'ron. 

Charras,  sliahr-ras'. 
Charron,  shah-ron(g)'. 

Chart  a,  kar'tah. 

Charte,  shabrt. 

Charter,  chiir-tur'. 
Chartier,  shar-te-a'. 

Char  tome  ter,  ebar-tom'e-tur. 
Chartres,  sbart'r. 
Chartreuse,  sliar-truz'. 
Chary  bdis,  ka-rib'dls'. 


Chair,  cher. 

Ch  aise,  shaz.  [tonzh'.  Chasles,  sbahl 

Chaix  d*£st  Ange,  sba-da- Chasm,  kazm. 


Cliaka,  ebab'kab. 
Clialaza,  kah-]ab'znh. 
Chalcedony,  kal'se-do-ne. 
Chaleidie,  kal'se-de. 
Chalcis,  kal'sls. 


[loo-lo-bab'. 


Centena 

Centenary,  seu'te-ua-re.  Chaldsea,  kal-de'ab. 

Centesimo,  sen-tes'e-mo.  [tus.  Chalet,  sbab-la'. 
Cent  ieipi  tous,  sen-te-sip'e-  Chalice,  cbal'is. 
Centigrade,  son'te-grad.  Chalk,  chawk. 

Centigramme,  son-te-gram'.  Challenge,  chal'lenj. 


Chasseloup-liaubat,  sbabs- 
Chassepot.  sbas-po'. 
Chasseur,  slias-soor'. 
Chassie,  sbas'se. 

Chaste,  ebast. 


Chalcography,  kal-kog'ra-fe.  Chastelard,  shaht-Iabr'. 

Cliastellux,  shah-ta-looks'. 
Chastise,  ebas-tiz'. 


Centilitre,  sOn-te-le'tr. 
Centiloquy.  seu-tU'o-kwe. 
Centime,  son-tem'. 
Centipede,  sen'te-ped. 
Cent  Jours,  sdnt  zboor'. 
Centner,  sent'nur. 
Centonism,  sen'to-nizm. 
Central ia,  sen-tra'le-ali. 
Centre,  sen'tur. 
Centripetal,  sen-trlp'e-tal. 
Centriseus,  sen-tris'kus. 
Centropolis,  sen-trop'o-lls. 
Centum Vir,  sen-tum'vlr. 
Centurion,  sen-tu're-tin. 
Century,  sent'yoo-re. 
Cephalalgy,  sef'al-al-je. 


Chalmers,  cbaw'murz. 
Chalons,  shah-ldn(g/. 
Clial us,  sbah-loos'. 
Chalybeate,  ka-llb'e-at. 
Cham.  kam. 

Chamade,  shah-mad'. 
Clianuerops,  kam'e-rops. 
Chamber,  cbam'bur. 


Chastity,  cbas'te-te. 
Chasuble,  chaz'u-bl. 
Chateau,  sbab-to'. 
Chateaubriand,  or  Cha- 
teaubriant,  -bre-bn(g)'. 
Chat ea  ud  u  n,  shah-to-dun( g)' 
Chateau-tiontier,  -gon-te-a' 

—  Haut-Brion,-bo-bre-<in(g)'. 

—  I.afitte,  -lab-fet'. 

—  Latour,  -lab-toor'. 

—  Margaux,  -mar-go'. 


Chamberlain,  cbam'b&r-lin.  —  Ponsat,  -pbn-sa'. 
Chamber  tin,  sbfin-bar-  Chateauroux,  shab-to-roo'. 

tabn(g)'.  _  Chateau  Thierry,  -te-a-ri 

Chsitel,  shah-tal'. 


Cliambery,  sb5n-ba-re 
Chambly,  sh<5n-ble'. 
Chain bord,  shon-bor'. 
Cham b re.  shom'br. 
Chambrel,  kam'brel. 


Cephalant bus, sei-a-lan'thils  Chameleon,  ka-me'le-on. 
Cephalitis,  sel-a-li'tis.  Chamfort.  shon-for'. 

Cephalonia,  sef-ali-lo'ue-ah.  Chamfrain,  cbam'fran. 
Cephalopoda,  sel-a-lop'o-dab.  Cliamilly,  sliali-me-ye'. 
Cephalotribe,  sef'a-lo-trib.  Chamisso,  sbab-me-so'. 
Cephalus,  sef'ah-Ius.  Chamois,  sham'me  or  sha-moi1 

Cepheus,  se'te-us.  Chamomile,  kam'o-mll. 

Cephisns,  se-fi'sus.  Chamoml,  sbah-rnOn(g)'. 

Ceraeeous,  se-ra'sbus.  Chamouni,  shah-moo-ne'. 

Cerago,  se-ra'go.  Champ,  sbon(g}. 


Chatelain,  shah-ta-lan’ 
Chatelet,  sbah-ta-la'. 
Chatellerault,  sbah-tel-ro'. 
Cliatenay,  shah-ta-na'. 
Chatenois,  sbah-ta-nwaw'. 
Chatham,  chat'am. 

Chati  lion,  sbab-te-yon(g)'. 
Chatoyant,  sliah-toi'ant.  [die. 
Chattahooeli<*e,cbat-tah-oo'- 
,  Chattanooga,  chat-tab-noo'- 
Cliattel.  cbat'tl.  [ga*!- 

Chat  ter  ton,  chat'tur-t’n. 
Chattooga,  chat-too'gah. 
Chaucer,  chaw'6ur. 


Chandiere,  sho-de-yar'. 

Chau  lieu.  sho-Ie-oo'. 
Chauncey,  chawn'se. 
Chautauqua,  sbab-taw'kwah. 
Cliauveau-Lagarde,  sho- 
vo-lab-gard'. 

Chaux-de-Fonil,  sho-da-fon'. 
Chaves,  sliali'ves. 

Ch  ay  ant  a.  obl-an'tah. 
Chazy,  cba'ze. 

Clieadle,  che'dl. 

Cheap,  cheep. 

Cheboygan,  she-boi'gin. 

C  h  ec  a  1 1  q  u  a.  sh  e-k  a  w  'k  w  ah . 
Chedabueto,  sbed-ah-buk'to. 
Cheduba,  che-doo'bah. 
Cheetah,  che'tab. 

Cheever,  cbe'vur. 

Chef.  shef. 

— d’ceuvre,  sha-dovr'. 
Chegre,  cbe'gr. 

Chehalis,  che-ha'IIs. 
Cheirantliiis,  kr-ran'thus. 
Chei roptera,  ki-rop'te-rab. 
Che-k iang,  cbe-ke-ang'. 
Chela*,  ke'le. 

Chelidon,  kel'e-ddn. 
Chelmsford,  clielmz'furd. 
Chelonia,  ke-lo'ne-ah. 
Chelsea,  chfil'se. 
Cheltenliam,  chelt'nam. 
Chemicals.  kem'Ik-alz. 
Cliemiglyi»hie,kem-e-gllf'lk. 
Cheniin  lie  ronde.sha-muhn- 
Chemise,  sbe-meez'.  [da-rond'. 
Chemisette,  shem-e-zet'. 
Chemistry.  kem'Ist-re. 
Chemnitz,  keui'nits. 
Chemung,  che-mung'. 
Chenango,  che-naug'go. 
Chenaub,  che-nab'.  [tah'nab. 
Chengwatana,  sbeng-wali- 
Clienica,  chen'e-kah. 
Chenier,  sha-ne-a'. 

Chenille,  she-neel'. 

Che  nook,  cbe-uook'.  [um. 

Chenopodium,  ke-no-po'de- 
Cheops,  ke'bps. 

Chepillo,  eba-pel'yo. 
Chepstow,  cbep'sto. 
Cheque,  cbelc. 

Chequy,  cbek'e. 

Cher,  shar. 

Cheraseo.  ka-rasTio. 
Cherbourg,  shar-boor'. 

Cher  bury,  cbur'bur-e. 
Cheribon,  sher'e-bon. 
Cherokee,  cher-o-ke'. 
Cheroot,  che-root'  or  she-root'. 
Chersiphron,  ker’se-fron. 
Chersonese,  ker-so-ne'se. 
Cherubini,  ka-roo-be'ne. 
Cherusci,  ke-rus'ki. 
Chervil,  chur'vil. 
Chesapeake,  cliSs'a-peek. 
Cheshire,  cbesb'ur. 

Chester,  ches'tbr. 

Chestnut,  ches'nut. 
Cbetaehee,  ebe-taeb'e. 
Chetvert,  or  Chetwert, 
chet'wurt.  [frez'. 

Cheval-de-frise,  sha-val-da- 
Chevalier,  sbev-a-leer'. 
Cheviot,  cbev'e-ot. 
Chevrette,  sbey-r6t'. 
Clievreul,  ska-vrool'. 
Chevreuse,  sha-vroos'. 
Chevron,  shev'ron. 

Chevy  Chase,  cbev'e  chiis. 
Chew,  choo. 

Cheyenne,  shi-en'. 

Chian,  ki'an. 

Cliiapa.  clie-ab'pab.  [mon'ta. 

Chiaramonte,  ke-ah-rab- 
Chiaro-oseuro,  ke-a'ro-os- 
koo'ro. 

Chiastolite,  ke-as'to-llt. 
Chiavari,  ke-ab-vab're. 
Chibouque,  cbe-book'. 
Chicacole,  sik-ah-kel'. 
Chicago,  slie-kaw'go. 
Chicane,  she-kan'. 

Chiclien,  che-cben'.  [cim'e-ne. 
Chickahominy,  chlk-ab- 
Cbickamauga,  cblk-ab- 

maw'gah. 

Chickasaw,  cbik'a-saw. 
Chico,  cbee'ko. 

Chicopee,  chlk-o-pe'. 
Chicory,  cbik'o-re. 

Chicot,  sbe-ko'.  [gab. 

Chictawaga,  chik-tab-wab'- 
Chieftain,  cbef'tan. 

Chieri,  ke-a're. 

Chieti,  ke-a'te. 

Chiffonier,  shlf-fdn-er'. 
Chig’oe,  clie'go. 

Chihuahua,  chc-wab'wab. 
Chilblain,  chll'blan. 

Cliilde.  child. 

Childebert.  sbel-da-bar'. 
Childeric.  shel-da-rek'. 

Chili,  chil'le. 

Chiliagou,  chil'e-a-gon. 
Chillambaram,  cbil-lam- 
bah-ram'. 

Chillieothe,  cbil-le-kdtb'e. 


Chilling-worth.  chil'ling- 
Chillon.  sbe-yf5n'g)'.  [wurtb. 
Chilmarry,  chil-mub're. 
Chiloe,  cbel-o-a'. 

Chiltern.  chli'tbrn. 
Chimseridse,  ki-mer'e-de. 
Chimaphila.  kim-af'e-lah. 
Chimay,  she-ma'. 

Chimb,  chlm.  [tho. 

Chimborazo,  chem-bo-rah'- 
Chimera,  ke-me'rab. 
Chimney,  ckim'ne.  fm5n'thbs. 
Chimomanlhus,  chim-o- 
Clli  in  pa  u  zee,  cbim-pan'ze. 
China,  chl'nah. 

Chinaub,  cbin-ob'. 
Chincapin.  chingk'a-pin. 
Chinelia.  cben'chah. 
Chinchilla,  chin-chll'lah. 
Chineough,  cbin'kof. 
Chingleput,  ching-gl-put'. 
Chink,  chingk. 

Chi  non,  sbe-ndn(g)'. 

Chintz,  chints. 

Chioggia.  ke-od'jah. 
Chionanthus,  ki-o-nan'thus. 
Chione,  ki'o-ne. 

Chioppine,  cbop-peen'. 
Chios,  ki'os. 

Chippenham.  chlp'D^m. 
Chippewa,  cliip'pe-wah. 

Ch iq uiniula,  cbe-ke-moo'lah. 
Cliiquitos,  che-ke'tos. 
Chiriqui.  che-re-ke'. 

Chirk,  chbrk. 
Chirography,  kl-rdg'ra-fe. 
Ch  i  rogy  ill  lists  t,  ki-ro-jim'- 

Chiron,  ki'ron.  [nast. 

Chironectes,  ki-ro-n6k'tez. 
Cliironomy,  ki'ron'o-me. 

Chi ropodist,  ki-rop'o-dlst. 
Chi  rotes,  ki-ro'tez. 

Chirp,  churp. 

Chirrup,  chir'rup. 
Chirurgy,  kir'ur-je. 

Chisel,  chlz'l. 

Chiswick,  chiz'ik. 

Chittire,  chlt-br'. 
Chittagong,  cblt-tah-gbng'. 
Chitterlings,  cbit'tr-lingz. 
Chit tim,  kit'tim. 

Chiuin,  ki'um. 

Cliiusa.  ke-oo'sah. 

Chivalry,  shiv'al-re. 
Chivasso,  ke-vas'so. 

Chives,  chivz. 

Cliladni,  klad'ne. 

Chlamys,  kla'mis. 
Chlsipowsky,  klah-pOv'ske. 
Chlopicki,  klo-plts'ke. 
Chlorate,  klo'rat. 

Chloride,  klo'rid. 

Chlorine,  klo'rln. 
Chloroform,  klo'ro-fbrm. 
Chlorophane,  klo'ro-lan. 
Chloropliyl,  klo'ro-fil. 
Chlorosis,  klo-ro'sls. 
Chloroxy  Ion,  klo-roks'e-lbn. 
Chmielnicki,  kme-61-nits'k^ 
Chosite,  cbot. 

Chock,  cbok. 

Clioco.  clio'ko. 

Chocolate,  chok'o-lat. 
Choctaw',  chdk'tau. 
Cheerilus,  ker-e'lbs. 

Choir,  kwlr. 

Choiseul.  shwah-sool'. 
Chokcedar,  cbo-ke-dahr'. 
Choledoch,  ko'le-dok. 
Cholera,  kbl'e-rah. 
Cholesterine.  ko-lbs'tur-in. 
Choliamb,  ko'le-amb. 
Cholula,  cho-loo'lah. 
Chondrine,  kbu'drln.  [tbr. 
Chondrometer,  kOn-drbm'e- 
Chondropterygians,  kon- 
drop-te-rlj  yanz. 

Chondrus,  kon'drfis. 
Clionos.  cho'nOs. 

Chontstles,  chun-tab'lbs. 
Choose,  chooz. 

. . .  I 

Choragic,  ko-raj'Ik. 
Clioragus,  ko-ra'gus. 
Choral,  ko'ral. 

Chord,  kord. 

Chordee,  kor-de'. 

Chorea,  ko're-ah.  [fe. 

Choreography,  ko-re-bg'ra- 
Clioreus,  ko-re'us. 
Choriamb,  ko're-amb. 
Chorion,  ko're-bn. 

Chorley,  chCr'le. 

Chorog r si phy.  ko-rbg'ra-fe. 
Choron,  8ho-r6n(g/. 

Chorus,  ko'rus. 

Chose,  cbooz. 

Chosroes.  kds'ro-ez. 
Chousins,  shoo-au'. 

Chough,  ebuf. 

Chouteau,  sboo-to'. 
Chowan,  cho'wan. 

Chowder,  chow'dur.  [tiks. 
Ch  remat  istics.  kif-mah-tU'- 
Chreotechnics,  kre-o-tek'- 
niks. 
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Chrestoiiiaf  hy,  krbs-tbm'a- 
Clirism.  krizm.  [the. 

Christ,  krist. 

Christendom,  krls'n-duiu. 
Christian,  kiist'yan. 

Ch  r  istiana,  kris-te-ak'nah. 
Christiania,  krls-te-ah'ne-uh. 
Christianstad,krls'te-au-stat 
Christina,  kris-te'nah. 
Christinas,  kres-te'noz. 
Christinas,  krls'mas. 
Christopher,  kris'to-fur. 

Ch  roast  aces,  kro-as'ta-sez. 
Chromatics,  kro-mat'lks. 
Chrome,  krom. 

Chromium,  kro'me-um. 
Cliromograph.  kro'mo-graf. 
Chronic,  kron'Ik. 
Chronicle,  kron'e-kl. 
Chronogram,  krOn'o-grim. 
Chronometer,  kro-ubm'e-tur 
Chronoscope,  kro'no-skop. 
Chrysalis.  kiis'a-lis. 
Chrysaniline,  krls-in'i-lln. 
Chrysanthemum,  kre-san'- 
the-mum. 

Chrysididte.  kre-sid'e-de. 
Clirysippns,  kre-sip'pus. 
Chrysoclllore,  kris'o-klOr. 
Chrysography,  krla-bg'ra-fe. 
Chrysolite,  krls'o-lit.  [e-de. 
Clirysomelidte,  krls-o-mel'- 
Chrysoprase,  krls'o-praz. 
Chrysostom.  krls-Os'tbm. 
Chrysotype,  krls'o-tip. 

Clin  a  pa.  choo-ah'pah. 
Cliuckatuk.  chuk'a-tuk. 
Chuckle,  chuk'l. 

Chucuito,  choo-kwe'to. 
Chiienpee.  choo-en-pe'.  [se-ri'. 
(Iiiiganse  rai.  choo-gahn- 
Cli  ii  lalioma,  c.lioo-lah-o'mah. 
Chuliiwan,  choo-loo-wahn'. 
Chumhiil,  chuni'biil. 
Chnmpawut,  chum-pah-wut'. 
Cbunam,  choo'nam. 

Ch  ii  n a rg- u  r ,  choo-n  ar-goor'. 
Chiinchos,  choou'chos. 
Chunk,  chungk. 

Chupat,  choo-paht'.  [bam'bah. 
Cliiiqiiihamba,  choo-ke- 

Ch  uq  u  isaca,  choo-ke-sah'kak. 
Chur,  koor. 

Churchill,  church'll. 
Churiibusco,choo-roo-boos'ko 
C  Ini  sail,  chuo-sahu'. 

Chute,  shoot. 

Chyle,  kll. 

Ch  y  1  i  lac  t  ion ,  k  il-e-fak'shun. 
Chylous,  ki'lus. 

Chyme,  kim.  [shan. 

Chymitication,  klm-i-fe-ka'- 
Cialdini,  chal-de'ne. 

Cibao,  se-bali'o. 

Cibber,  sib'bur. 

Cibolo,  se-bo'lo. 

Cibotium,  si-bo'she-um. 
Cicada,  se-ka'dah. 

Cicatrice,  slk'a-tris. 
Cicatricle,  slk'a-trlk-l. 
Cicely,  sis'e-le. 

Cicero,  sis'e-ro. 

Cicerone,  che-che-ro'ne. 
Ciclioriiim,  sik-o're-um. 
Cicilldela,  se-sin'de-lah. 
Cicisbeo,  che-chis'ba-o. 
Cicuta,  se-ku'tah.  [pe'ah-dor. 
Cill  Campeador,  tiled  karu- 
Cider,  si'diir. 

Ci-devant,  se-da-von(g)'. 
Cienfuegos,  se-au-fwa'gos. 
Cieza,  the-a'thah. 

Cigar,  8 e-gar'. 

Cigarette,  slg-ar-et'. 

Cilia,  sil'e-ah. 

Cilicia,  se-llsh'yah. 

Cillosis,  eil-lo'sis. 

Cimabue,  chee-roah-boo'a. 
Ciinar,  si'mar. 

Cimarosa,  che-mah-ro'zah. 
Cimbri.  klm'bri. 

Ci meter,  sim'e-tur. 

Cimex.  si'meks. 
Cimicifuga,sim-e-slf'u-gah. 
Cimmerii,  klm-me're-i. 
Cimolite,  slm'o-lit. 

CiiiKin,  si'mdu. 

Cinaloa,  se-nah-lo'ah. 
Cinchona,  sin-cho'nah. 
Cincinnati,  sln-siu-nah'te. 
Cinclinse,  siu'klln-e. 
Cinconia.  aln-ko'ne-ah. 
Cinconidse,  sIii-kon[e-de. 
Cinco-Senores,  sen'ko-san- 
Cincture,  singk'tur.  [yorz. 
Cineas,  sin'e-as. 

Cineraria,  sln-e-ra're-ah. 
Cingalese,  slng'ga-leez. 
Cingulum,  sing'gu-lum. 
Ciuna,  sln'nah. 

Cinnabar,  sin'na-b&r. 
Cinnamon,  sln'na-mOn. 
Cinq-Mars,  sangk-mahr'. 
Cinque,  single,  or  sangk. 
Ciuquecento,  ehlngk-we- 
Cintra,  sen'trah.  [chen'to. 
Ciotat,  se  o-tali'. 


Cipher,  si'fQr. 

Cipolin,  sip'o  lin. 

Cippus,  sip-pus. 

Circar,  sur'kar. 

Circassia,  sur-kash'yah. 
Circe,  sur'se. 

Circensial.  siir-sen'shal. 
Circinus,  sur-si'uus. 

Ci  rein  m,  sur'ehe-um. 

Circle,  sur'kl. 

Circuit,  sur'kit. 

Circulus,  sut-'ku-lus. 
Circumcession,  sur-kum- 
sesh'un.  [sizh'un. 

Cireiimcision,  sur-kum- 

Circ  u  induct  ion,  sur-kum- 
dtik'shun. 

Cirencester,  sur'sis-tur. 
Cirque,  sink. 

Cirrigrade,  sir're-grad. 
Cirrus,  sir'rus. 

Cirsocele,  sur'so-sel. 
Cisalpine,  Bls-al'pln. 

Cisco,  sls'ko. 

Ciseau,  se-so'. 

Cispailane,  sis'pa-dan. 

Cist,  sist. 

Cistercians,  sis'tur'shanz. 
Cistern,  sis'turn. 

Citadel,  sit'a-del. 

Citation,  si-ta'shun. 
Cithara,  sith'a-rah. 

Citiole,  sit'e-ol. 

Citizen,  sit'e-zen. 

Citrate,  sit'rat. 

Citron,  sit'run. 

Cltth.  Vecchia,  chit-tah  vek'- 
Cittern,  sit'turn.  [ke-ah. 

Ciudad  Heal,the-oo'dadree'al. 
—  Ro«lrigo,the-oo'dadrdd-re'go 
Civet,  siv'et. 

Civiale,  se-ve-ah'la. 

Civic,  siv'lk. 

Civilization,  siv-e-le-za'shun. 
Civita  Vecchia,  che've-tah 
Clachan,  klak'an.  [vek'ke-ah. 
Clackamas,  klak'ah-mas. 
Cladonia,  kia-do'ne-ah. 
Clagen forth,  klag-an-foort'. 
Claiborne,  kla'born. 
Clairant,  klar-o'. 

Clairon,  kla-ron(g)'. 
Clairvaux,  klar-vo'. 
Clairvoyance,  klar-voi'ans. 
Clamatores,  klam'a-torz. 
Clamor,  kluin'ur. 
Clandestine,  klan-dSs'tln. 
Clank,  klangk. 
Clanxvilliam,  klan-wil'yam. 
Claquato,  klah-kah'to. 
Claque,  klak. 

Clara,  kla'rah. 

Claremont,  klar-mont'. 
Clarencieux,  klar-en-soo'. 
Clarendon,  klar'en-dUn. 
Clarens,  klah-rOn(g)'. 

Claret,  klar'et. 

Clarichord,  klar'e-kord. 
Clarinda,  kla-vln'dah. 
Clarinet,  klar'e-uet. 
Clarion,  klar'e-on. 

Clarkia,  klark'e-ah. 
Clatsop,  klat'sup.  [ran'. 

Claude  Lorraine,  klod  lor- 
Claudianus,  klavv-de-a'nus. 
Claudius,  klaw'de-us. 
Clause,  klawz. 

Clause!,  klo-zel'. 

Clausen,  klow'zen. 
Clausure,  klawz'ur. 

Clave  rack,  klav'r-ak. 
Clavichord,  klav'e-kord. 
Clavicle,  klav'e-kl. 
Claviger.  klav'e-jur. 

Clavus,  kla'vus. 

Claymore,  kla'mor. 
Claytonia,  kla-to'ne-ah. 
Clazomeme,  klaz-o-me'ne. 
Cleanse,  klenz. 

Clean  t  lies,  kle-an'thes. 
Cleaveland,  kloev'land. 
Cleburne,  kle'burn. 

Cledge,  lclej. 

Clematis,  klem'a-tls. 
Cleinence,  kla-mons'. 
Clemency,  klem'en-se. 
Clement,  klem'nt. 
dementi,  kla-men'te. 
Clementine,  klem'n-tn. 
Cleobulus,  kle-o-b u'lue. 
Cleombrotus,  kle-om'bro-tus 
Cleomenes,  kle-om'e-nez. 
Cleon,  kle'on. 

Cleopas,  kle'o-pS.s. 
Cleopatra,  kle-o-pa'trah. 
Cleostratus,  kle-os'trah'tus. 
Clepsyd  ra.  klep-si'drah. 
Clergy,  klur'je. 

Clerical,  kler'i-kl. 

Clerisy,  kler'e-se. 

Clerk,  klark  or  klurk. 

...  ,  f  Fng.  klur-mont'. 

Clermont,  {  yj..  klar-mfln^)'. 

Cleronomy,  kle-ron'o-me. 
Clethra,  kleth'rali. 
Cleveland,  kleev'Iand. 
Clevenger,  klev'u-jur. 


Cleves,  kleevz. 

Clew,  kloo. 

Cliche,  kle-sha'. 

Clichy,  kle-sho'. 

Client,  kll'ent. 

Climacteric,  kli-niak'ttir-ik. 
Cl  i  inatology .  k li-ma-tbl'o-je. 
Climax,  kli'maks. 

Climb.  klTm. 

Cli nautili  u m  kli-nan't he-um 
Clinias,  klln'e-as. 

Clinic,  klin'ik. 

Clinique,  klln-eek'. 

Clink,  kllngk. 

Clinquant,  kllng'kant. 
Clinton,  kliu'tun. 

Clio,  kli'o. 

Clipper,  kllp'pur. 

Cli<|lic.  klek. 

Clistheues,  klis'the-nez. 
Clitheroe,  klith'r-o. 

Clitoris,  klx'to-rls. 

Clive,  kliv. 

Cloaca,  klo-a'kah. 

Cloak,  klok. 

Cloilom  ir.  kldd'o-meer. 
Cloister,  kloiz'tr. 

Clonfert,  klOu-furt'. 
donmel,  klon-mel'. 

Clootz,  klots. 

Cloquet,  klo-ka'. 

Closet,  kldz'it. 

Closure,  klo'zhur. 
Clothaire.  klo-tar'- 
Clothes,  kloz. 

Clot  ho,  klo'tho. 

Cloud,  klowd. 

Cloud  (Saint),  iSn-kloo. 
Clough,  klQf. 

Cloutierville,  kloot'yur-vil. 
Clovis,  klo'vis. 

Cloyne.  kloin. 

Cl uny,  kluo'ne. 

Clusia,  klu'se-ah. 

Clwyd,  kloo'id. 

Clyde,  klld. 

Clymer,  kli'mur. 

Clypeate,  k!ip'e-at. 
Clysmic,  kliz'mik. 

Clyster,  klls'tur.  [trah. 

Clytemnestra,  kllt-em-nes'- 
Cnicus,  ni'kus. 

Cnidiiim,  nid'e-um. 
Coacervate,  ko-as'ur-vat. 
Coach,  koch. 

Coadjutor,  ko-ad-joo'tor. 
Coagu  lation,  ko-aj-u-la'shun. 
Coahuila,  ko-ah-hxve'lah. 

(  oak.  kok. 

Coalesce,  ko-al-es'. 
Coalition,  ko-a-lish'un. 
Coamings,  kum'ingz. 
Coanza.  ko-ahu'zah. 

Coarse,  kors. 

Coast,  kost. 

Coati,  ko-a'ta.  [fil'ko. 

Coatzacoalco,  ko-at-zah-ko- 
Coax,  koks. 

Coba*a,  ko-be'ah. 

Cobalt,  ko'bawlt. 

Cobble,  kob'bl.  [kdn'te. 

Cobbosseeontee,  kOb-bo-se- 
Cobentzel,  ko-beut'sl. 
Cobija.  ko-be'hah. 

Coble,  kob'l. 

Coblentz,  ko'bients. 
Cobourg.  ko'burg. 

Cobra  de  Capello.  ko'brah 
Cobre,  ko'br.  [de  ka-p61'lo. 
Coca,  ko'kah. 

Cocaigne,  kok'an. 
Cocceians,  kot-sa'yanz. 
Cocciferous,  kok-slf'ur-us. 
Coccolite,  kok'ko-llt. 
Coccosteus,  kok-kos'te-us. 
Cocculus,  kok'ku-las. 
Coccyx,  kok'siks. 

Coccyzus.  kuk-si'zhs.  [bah. 
Cochabamba,  ko-chah-bftm'- 
Cochecton,  ko-chek'tun.  [nali. 
Cochin-China,  koch'in-chi'- 
Cochineal.  koch'e-nel. 
Cochlea,  kok'le-ah. 
Coclilite.  kuk'Iit. 

Cochrane,  kok'rAn. 

Cocinic,  ko-sin'Ik. 
Cockatrice,  kok'a-tris. 
Cockburn,  ku'buru. 
Cockerel,  kok'r-el. 

Cockle,  kbk'l. 

Cockney,  kuk'ne. 

Codes,  ko'klez. 

Cocoa,  ko'ko. 

Cococa?,  ko-ko'e. 

Cocoon,  ko-koon'. 

Cocos,  ko'kos. 

Coctile,  kok'til. 

Coction,  kok'shun. 

Cocytus.  ku-si'tus. 

Coda,  ko'dah. 

Coddle,  kod'dl. 

Codeine,  ko-de'In. 

Codetta,  ko-det'tah. 

Codger,  kbj'ur. 

Codicil,  kod'e-sil. 

Codille,  ko-dil'. 

Codorus,  ko-do'rus. 


Codrington,  kdd'rlng't&n. 
Codr  us,  ko'drus. 

Coe,  ko. 

Ciele-Syria,  se'le-slr'e-ah. 
Cceloeline.  se-lo'e-liu. 
Ceeliim,  se'luiu. 

Coemption.  ko-6m'shun. 
Coenaculum,  se-nak'u-lum. 
Ceenesthesis,  se-nes-tlie'sis. 
Coercion,  ko-hr'shun. 

Ceeur  d’Alene,  kur-dah-lan'. 
Cofl'achique,  kof-fah-chek'. 
Coffee,  kof'fe. 

Cogency,  ko'jgn-se. 

Coggle,  kog'gl. 

Cogitation,  kbj-e-ta'shQn. 
Cognac,  kon-yak'. 
Cognition,  kog-nlsh'un. 
Cognomen,  kdg-no'men. 
Cohaliuila.  ko-ah-hwe'lah. 
Coliasset,  ko-has'aet. 
Cohesion,  ko-he'zhun. 
Cohocton,  ko-hok'tun. 
Cohoes,  ko'libz. 

Coliorn,  ko'liorn. 

Coilfure,  koif'fur. 

Coigne,  koin. 

Coila,  koi'lah. 

Coimbatoor,  ko-im-bah-toor'. 
Coimbra,  ko-em'brah. 

Coire,  kwalir. 

Coition,  ko-Ish'un. 

Coj  u  tepee,  ko-hoo'ta-pak. 
Colander,  kul'au-dQr. 
Colarin,  ko-lar'In. 

Colbert,  kol-bar'. 

Colberg,  kol'barg. 

Colburn,  kol'burn. 
Colcliagna,  kol-chah'gwah. 
Colchester,  kOl'ches-tur. 
Colchieum.  kol'che-kum. 
Colchis,  kol'kis. 

Colcothar,  kol'ko-thar. 
Colditz.  kol'dlts. 
Coleoptera,  ko-le-op't&r-ah. 
Coleraine,  kol-ran'. 
Coleridge,  kol'rlj. 

Colfax,  kol'taks. 

Colibri,  kol'e-bre. 

Colic,  kol'Ik. 

Coligny,  ko-len-ye'. 

Colima,  ko-le'mah. 

Colin,  kOl'in. 

Coliseum,  kol-e-se'um. 
Colitis,  ko-li'tis. 

Collapse,  kol-laps'. 
Collateral,  kol-lat'ur-al. 
Collation,  kol-la'shun. 

Coll^,  kol'la. 

Colleague,  kol'leeg. 
Collectanea,  kul-lek-ta'ne-ah. 
College,  kol'lej. 

Col  leg  i  ants,  lcol-le'je-ants. 
Colleton,  kol'le-tun. 

Collier,  kol'yer. 

Collinear,  kol-llu'e-ar. 
Collingual,  kOl-lin'gwal. 
Colli n so uia,  kol-lln-so'ne-ah. 
Colliquament,  kol-lik'wa- 
Collision,  kol  llzh'un.  [ment. 
Collodion,  kol-lo'de-on. 
Collogue,  kol-log'. 
Colloquy,  kol'lo-kwe. 
Colloretlo.  kol-lo-ra'do. 

Col  lot  tl'lfierbois,  kol-lo  der- 
bwaw'. 

Collusion,  kol-lu'zhbn. 
Collyrium.  kol-llr'e-um. 
Column,  kol'man. 

Colmar.  kOl'mSr. 

Colne,  kon. 

Colocasia,  kol-o-ka'zhah. 

Co  loco  t  ro  n  is.ko-lo-ko-tro'nls 
Colocynth.  kol'o-slnth. 
Cologne,  ko-lon'. 

Cololite,  kOi'o-Iit. 
Colombia,  ko-lum'be-ah. 
Colombo,  ko-lum'bo. 

Colon,  kO'lon  and  ko-lon'. 
Colonel,  kur'nl.  [shun. 

Colonization,  kol-on-i-za'- 
Colonna,  ko-lon'nah. 
Colonnade,  kol-on-nad' 
Colony,  kol'o-ne. 
Colophene,  kol'o-fen. 
Colophony,  ko-lof'o-ne.  [dali. 
Coloquintida,  kol-o-kwln'te- 
Color,  kul'ur. 

Colorailo,  kbl-o-rah'do. 
Colosse,  ko-los'se. 
Colossians,  ko-lds'shaaz. 
Colporteur,  kol-port'ur. 
Colquitt,  kdl'kwit. 

Colton,  kolt'n. 

Colubridse,  ko-lu'bre-de. 
Colug nape,  kbl-oo-gwali'pa. 
Colu  m  ba  ri  u  in .  kbl-um-ba're- 
Coltimbia,  ko-lum'be-ah.  [urn. 
Columbine,  kol'um-bin. 
Column,  kol'um. 

Colure,  ko-lur'. 

Colusa,  ko-lu'sah. 

Colville,  kol'vll. 
Colymbidse,  ko-lim'be-de. 
Colza,  kol'zah. 

Coma,  ko'mah. 

Comal,  ko-mal'. 


Comana.  ko-mah'nali. 
Comanche,  ko-manch  or  ko> 

man'cha. 

Coinarum,  ko-ma'rum. 
Coinayagua,  ko-nii-ah'gwah. 
Comb.  kom. 

Coni  bailee,  ki5m-bah-e'. 
Combe,  kom  or  koom. 
Combermere,  khm'bar-m§r. 
Combine,  kOm-bln'. 
Coniboloio.  kom-bo-lo'yo. 
Combooconuin,  kbm-boo- 
ko'num. 

Com  bo  u  rg,  kom-boor'.  [se-e. 

Combretacese.  kom-bre-ta'- 
Combustible,  kOm-bQs'te-bl. 
Combustion,  kom-btist'yhu. 
Come,  lturn. 

Comedy,  kom'e-de. 
Comestibles,  ko-mes'te-blz. 
Comet,  kum'lt  or  kom'et. 
Comfit,  kum'flt. 

Comfort,  kum'furt. 
Comines,  ko-men'. 

ComitC,  kbm-e-ta'. 

Comitia,  ko-mlsli'yah. 
Comity,  ko'me-te. 
Commentlam.kom-men'dam. 
Commerce,  kom'murce. 
Commercy,  kom-mar-se'. 
Commerson.  kom-mar-son'. 
Commissariat,  kom-ml8-8a'- 
re-at. 

Commission,  kbm-mlsh'tin. 
Com m  i ss u  re,  kbm-mie'shoor. 
Commotlus,  kom'mo-dus. 
Commotion,  kum-mo'shun. 
Commove,  kom-moov'. 
Commune,  kom'mun. 

Com m union,  kom-m un'y un. 
Comm  unipaw  .  kbm-mun-e- 
Comneniis.  kum-ne'nus.  [pau'. 
Como,  ko'mo. 

Comorin,  kom'o-rln. 
Comorn,  ko'morn. 

Comoro,  kom'o-ro. 

Comose,  ko'raoz. 
Companion.  kOm-pan'yun. 
Company,  kum'pa-ne. 
Comparison,  kum-par'e-zn. 
Compass,  kum'pas. 
Compassion.  kom-pksh'Tiii. 
Compatible,  kum-pat'e-bl. 
Com  pendi  ti  in.  kum-peu'de- 
Compiegne,  kom-pe-an'.  [um. 
Completion,  kom-ple'shun. 
Com  plexus  Mtisculus, 
kom-pleks'us  mus'ku-lus. 
Complicity,  kbm-plls'e-te. 
Compliue.kOm'pliu  [teu'sh&n. 
Complutensian,  kom-ploo- 
Composite,  kom'pbz-It.  [un. 
Composition,  kum-po-zlsh'- 
Compos  Mentis,  kdm'pos 
meirtis. 

Compostella,kom-pOs-teriah. 
Composto,  kom  pbs'to. 
Composure,  kom-po'zhur. 
Compote,  kom-pot'. 
Comprador,  kora'prah-dbr. 
Compromise,  kom'pro-miz. 
Compton,  kum'tun. 
Comptroller,  kun-trol'ltir. 
Compunction,  kom-pungk'- 
Comte,  komt.  [shun. 

Comus,  ko'nius. 

Con  amore,  kon  ali-mo'ra. 
Conation,  ko-na'shun. 
Conceal,  kon-sel'. 
Concei^ao,  kb n-sa-sow n (g)'. 
Conceit,  kon-seet'. 
Conceive,  kbn-seev'. 
Concepcion,  kbn-thSp'the-on. 
Conceptacle,  kbn-sep'ta-kl. 
Conception,  kou-sep'shun. 
Concern,  kbn-surn'. 
Concert,  kbn'surt. 

Concert  ante,  kbn-ser-tan'ta. 
Concertina,  kbn-siir-te'nah. 
Concerto,  kbn-sur'to. 
Concession,  kbn-sesh'un. 
Conch,  kongk. 

Concha,  kon'chah. 

Cone  hag  ii  a.  kon-chah'gnah. 
Conchiler,  kbngk'e-fer. 
Conchology,  kiin-kol'o-je. 
Conch ucos,  kOn-choo'kOs. 
Concierge,  kon-sarj'. 

Con ciliab tile,  kbu-sll'e-a-bul. 
Concini,  kbn-che'no. 

Co  n  ci  unity,  kbn-sin'ne-te. 
Concise,  kbn-sis'. 
Conclusion.  kbn-kloo'zhOn. 
Concordat,  kOng-kbv'dat. 
Concubinage,  kon-ku'be-naj. 
Concupiscence,  kbn-ku'pi»- 
seus. 

Concussion,  kbn-k&sh'un. 
Conde,  kou-da'. 

Condemn,  kbn-dem'. 
Condign,  kbn-dln'. 
Condillac,  kOn-de-yak'. 
Condition,  kbn-disli'un. 
Condom.  kbn(g)-dOu(g)'. 
Coudorcet,  kun-dbr-sa'. 
Coudot f  ieri,  kdn-dot-ya'r« 
Conduit,  kun'dit. 
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Condyle,  kbn'dll. 

Conecuh,  ko-ne'kah. 
Cone^linno,  ko-nal-yah'no. 
Coneinaugh,  k(5n-e-maw'. 
Conestoga,  kbn-es-to'gah. 
Conesns,  ko-ne'shs. 
Couewaiigo,  kbn-e-w&ug'go. 
Confalon,  kOn'fah-lOn. 
Conferva,  kon-fur'vah.  [shun. 
Conflagration,  k£Sn-flah-gra'- 
Contlat  ion,  kon-fla'shuu. 
Confront,  kOn-frunt'. 
Confucius,  kon-fu'shus. 
Confuse,  kOn-fuz'. 
Congaree,  kong-gah-re'. 
Conge,  kfiuzh. 

Congeries,  kfin-je're-ez. 
Congestion.  kun-jSst'yun. 
t  ongius,  kun'je-us. 
Congletou,  k<5ng'gl-tQn. 
Congoil,  kong'goo. 
Congreve,  kong'grev. 
Congruity,  kSn-groo'e-te. 
Conhocton,  kon-hok'tun. 
Coni,  ko'ne. 

Conidia,  ko-uid'yah. 

Coni  ferae,  ko-nife-re. 

Coni  roster,  ko-ue-ros'tur. 
Coni  uni,  ko'ne-um. 
Conjecture,  kdn-jgkt'y ur. 
Conjunct,  kon-junkt'. 
Conklin,  kdngk'lin. 
Connaught,  kdn'nawt. 
Connecticut,  kon-ufit'e-kut. 
Connection,  kon-ufik'shun. 
Connemara,  lton-ne-mah'rah. 
Conuesauga,  kdn-ne-saw'gah, 
Coiinoisseineut,  kou-nois'- 
inbn(g)'. 

Connoisseur,  kfin-ms-soor'. 
Connubial,  kon-nu'be-al. [inn. 
Conocardium,  ko-no-kar'de- 
Conococlieague,  kdn-o-ko- 
cheg'. 

Conohelix,  kon-o-he'llks. 
Conops.  ko'ndps.  , 

Conquer,  kong'kur. 
Conquest,  kongk'west. 
Conradin,  kbn'rad-in. 
Consanguinity,  kon-sang- 
gwlu'e-te. 

Conscience,  kCin'shenz. 
Conscience  (Henry),  kon- 
Conscions,  k<5n'shus.  [se-ons'. 
Conscript,  kdn'skrxpt. 
Couseguina,  kdn-se-ge'nah. 
Consequence,  kou'se-kwguz. 
Conservation,  ko  n-s  ur-va'- 
shun. 

Conservatoire,  kOn-slr-vali- 
Conserve,  kou-surv'.  [fwahr'. 
Consign,  kon-sln'. 
Consignee,  kdn-sln-e'. 
Console,  kon-sol'. 

Consols,  kdn'slz. 

Con  Sordini,  Icon  sor-de'ne. 
Co  ns  p  i  c  ti  i  ty .  k(5n-spik'u-e-te. 
Conspiracy,  kou-spir'a-se. 
Constable,  kun'sta-bl. 
Constance,  kon'stans. 
Constautia,  kon-stan'she-ah. 
Constantine,  kon-stan-tln'. 
Constantinople,  kon-stan- 
te-uo'pl. 

Constantins,  kbn-stan'shus. 
Coustitucion,  k£>n-ste-too'tbe- 
on. 

Constitution.kon-sto-tu'shun 
Constringe,  kun-strinj'.[shun. 
Construction,  kon-striik'- 
Consuetude,  kon-swe'tud. 
Consume,  kon-sum'. 
Consumpt  ion.kou-sum'sliun 
Contagion,  kbn-ta'jun. 

Co  n  ta  r  i  n  i,  kon-t ah-re'ne. 
Contempt,  kon-temt'. 
Coutciitny,  kon-teut'ne. 
Conti,  kdn'te. 

Contiguity,  kon-te-gu'e-te. 
Con  t  i agency,  kfln-tin'jeu-se. 
Continue,  kon-tin'yoo. 
Contortion,  kon-tor'shun. 
Contour,  kbn-toor'. 
Contraband,  kun'tra-band. 
Contra  basso,  kbn-trah-bas'so. 
Contralto,  kon-tral'to. 
Contrary,  kdn-tra're.  [vah. 

Contrayerva,  kon-tr&h-her- 
Contreras,  kbn-tra'ras. 
Contretemps,  kon-tr-tbn(g)'. 
Cout fusion,  kon-troo'shun. 
Contuse,  kon-tuz'.  [senz. 

Convalescence,  kon-va-les'- 
Convectiou,  kOn-vfik'ah&n. 
Convention,  kon-vSu'shun'. 
Converge,  kon-vurj'.  [shun. 
Conversation,  kon-vur-sa- 
Conversazione,  kbn-var-sat- 
Con  verse,  kon-vurce'.  [se-o'ne. 
Conversion,  kon-vur'shun. 
Convert,  kon'vurt,  and  kSn- 
Convey,  kdn-va'.  [vQrt'. 

Convict,  kbn'vikt,  and  kdn- 
Convive,  kon'veev.  fvxkt'. 

Con  vocation  .kdn-vo-ka'sh tin. 
Convolute,  kon'vo-liit. 
Convolvulus,  kon-vol'vu-lus. 


Convoy,  kdtrVoi. 
Convulsions,  kbn-vul'shunz. 
Conway,  kon'wa. 

Cony,  ko'ne. 

Conyers,  kon'yiirz. 

Cony  n  glia  in.  kun'nlng-am. 
Coolbaiigh.  kool'baw. 
Coolie,  koo'le.  [watch-e. 

Coosawhatcliie.  koo'sah- 

Copaiba.  ko-pa'bah. 

Copais,  ko-pa'Is. 

Copan.  ko-pan'. 

Copeck,  ko'pek. 
Copenhagen,  kop’n-lia'gn. 
Copernicus,  ko-pur'ne-kus. 
Cophosis.  ko-fo'sis. 

Copiah,  ko-pe'ah. 

Copiapo,  ko-pe-ah-po'. 
Copious,  ko'pe-us. 

Copley,  kop'le. 

Copperas,  kop'pur-as. 
Coppet.  kop-pa'. 

Coppice,  kop'pls. 

Copropli ag u s,  kop-rof a-g us. 
Copse,  kopz. 

Copula,  kop'u-lah. 

Copy,  kop'e. 

Coq u ago,  ko-kwah'go. 
Coquetry,  ko'ket-re. 
Coquette,  ko-ket'. 

Coquille.  ko-keel'. 

Coq  ui  ill  bo,  ko-keem'bo. 
Coracias,  ko-ra'shas. 
Coracite,  kOr'a-sit. 

Coracle,  kor'a-kl. 

Coral,  kor'al. 

Corallorhiza.  kbr-al-lo-ri'zah 

Coram  non  judice,  ko'raw 
non  ju'de-se. 

Coranach,  kor'a-nak. 
Corbach,  kor'bak. 

Corbean,  kor-bo'. 

Corbeil,  kor-bel'. 

Corbie,  kor'be. 

Corctaorus,  kbr'ko-rus. 
Corcoran,  kor'ko-ran. 
Corcovado,  kor-ko-vah'do. 
Corey  ra,  kor-si'rah. 

Cortlay,  ktir-da'. 

Cordeliers,  kur-de-leerz'. 
Cordial,  kord'e-al. 

Co  rd  i  1  le  ra.  kor-del-ya'rah. 
Cordova,  kbr'do-vah. 
Corduroy,  kor-doo-roi'. 
Cordwainer,  kor'diu-ur. 
Corea,  ko-re'ah. 

Corelli,  ko-rel'le. 

Corentyn,  ko-ren'tln. 
Coreopsis,  ko-re-op'sls. 
Coresus.  ko-re'sus. 

Corfu,  kor-foo'. 

Coriaceous,  ko-re-a'shus. 

Co r ia nduni.  ko-re-a n'd um . 
forigliano.  ko-reel-yah'no. 
Coringa,  ko-ring'gah. 
Corinna,  ko-rln'nah. 
Corinth,  kor'Inth. 
Coriolanus,  ko-re-o-la'nus. 
Co riu ill,  ko're-um. 

Cornien in.  korni-nalin'. 

Co r mopliy  t es,  kor-ni of'e-tez. 
Cormorant,  kor'mo-rant. 
Cornaro,  kor-nah'ro. 
Cornea,  kor'ne-ah. 
Corneille,  kor-na'ye. 
Cornelia,  kbr-ne'le-ah. 
Cornell,  kor-nel'. 
Corneniuse,  kbrn-muz'. 
Corneous,  kor'ne-us. 
Cornetcy,  kbr'net-se. 
Cornice,  kur'nls. 
Cornopean,  kor-no'pe-an. 
Cornucopia,  kor-nu-ko'pe-ah. 
Cor n wall,  korn'wawl. 
Cornwallis,  kbrn-wol'lls. 
Corocore,  kor'o-kor. 
Corollary,  kur'cil-Ia-re. 
Coromandel,  kur-o-m&n'dSl. 
Coronach,  kor'o-nak. 
((oronamen,  kor-o-na'men. 
Coronation,  kur-o-na'shun. 
Coroner,  kur'o-nur. 
Coronule,  kCr'o-nul. 
Corporal,  kur')io-ral. 
Corporation,  kur-po-ra'shun. 
Corporeal,  kor-po're-al. 
Corposant,  kor'po-zant. 
Corps,  kor. 

—  (I’Armee,  -dar-ma'.  [mat'ek'. 

—  Iliplomatique,  de-pio- 

Corpse,  kdrps.  [krls'te. 

Corpus  -  Christ i.  kor'pus- 
Corpuscle,  kor'pu-sl. 
Correct,  kor-rekt'. 
Correggio,  kor-red'jo. 
Correze,  kor-raz'. 

Corridor,  kor're-dor. 
Corrientes,  kor-re-en't8z. 
Corrigendum  kbr-re-jen'dum 
Corroborant,  kor-rob'o-rant. 
Corrosion,  kor-ro'zhun. 
Corrupt,  kor-rupt'. 

Corsage,  kCr'saj. 

Corsair,  kor'sar. 

Corselet,  kbrs'let. 

Corsica,  kbr'se-kah. 

Cortege,  kur't.".zh. 


Cortes,  kdr'tfis. 

Cortez,  kor-tes'. 

Cortical,  kOrte-kal. 
Cortusa,  kor-too'zah. 
Corunna.  ko-rQu'nah. 
Coruscation,  ko-rus-ka'shun. 
Corvee,  kur-va'. 

Corvette,  kor-v6t'. 

Corvillee,  kor've-de. 
Corvine,  kor'vln. 
Corvisart,  kor-ve-zahr'. 
Corvo,  kor'vo. 

Cory  ban tes,  kor-e-ban'tez. 
Coryceum,  kor-e-se'um. 
Corydon,  kor'e-dllu. 

Cory  lace.c.  kor-e-la'se-e. 
Corymb.  kor'Imb. 
Coryphee,  kur-e-fa'. 
Corypliens.  kor-e-fe'us. 
Coryza,  ko-ri'zah. 

Cosenza.  ko-aan'sah. 
Coshocton,  kush-uk'tun. 

Cos  in  age,  kuz'n-ej. 

Coslin,  kcis-len'. 

Cosmetic.  ki)z-m6t'ik. 
Cosmic,  koz'nnk. 
Cosmogony,  koz-mog'o-no. 
Cosmopolitan,  kuz-mo-pbl'e- 
tan. 

Cos morama,  kbz-mo-rah'mah 
Cosmos,  kOz'mos. 

Coso,  ko'so.  [salik'. 

Coss€  -  Ilrissac,  kos'sa-bre- 
Cosseir,  kos-ser'.  [zalir'. 

Cossimbazar,  k5s-slm-bah- 
Costamboul,  kos-tam-bool'. 
Costa  Itica,  kos'tah  re'kah. 
Coster,  kbs'tur. 

Costive,  kos'tlv. 

Costume,  kus-tum,  or  kOs'tum. 
Cotabambas,  ko-tah-bam'bas 
Coteau,  ko-to'. 

Cotentin,  ko-tan-tahn'. 
Coterie,  ko-te-re'. 

Cotes,  kot. 

Coticular,  ko-tlk'u-lar. 
Cotillion.  ko-tH'yhn. 
Cotopaxi,  ko-to-pahk'so. 
Cotquean,  kot'kwen. 
Cotswold,  kots'wOld. 

Cotta,  kOt'tah. 

Cottbus,  kot'boos. 

Cott  o  n  ocracy  ,k0t-t’n-<5k'ra-se 
Cot  nit.  ko-tut'. 

Cotuy,  ko-to'. 

Cotyledon,  kbt-e-le'don. 
Couagga,  kwag'gah. 
Couchant,  kooch'ant. 
Couchee,  koo'she. 

Coucy,  koo-se'. 

Coudres,  koo'dr. 

Cougar,  koo'gar. 

Cough,  kbf.  [roz'. 

Couleur  de  rose,  koo-lur  da 
Coulisse,  koo-lees'. 
Coulomb,  koo-lon(g)'. 
Coulter,  kol'tur. 

Co  u  ina  r i  n  e,  koo'mah-reen. 
Council,  kown'sil. 
Counterfeit,  kown'tur-fit. 
Country,  kun'tre. 

Coup.  koo. 

Coupe,  koo-pa'. 

Coupee,  koo-pe'. 

Couple,  kup'l. 

Coupon,  koo'pun(g). 
Courage,  kur'ej. 

Con  rant,  koo-rant'. 
Courbaril,  koor'ba-ril. 
Courbevoie,  koorb-vwah'. 
Courche,  koorsh. 

Courier,  koo're-tir. 

Courier  (Paul),  koo-re-a'. 
Coil r la nd,  koor  laud. 
Course,  kbrs. 

Coiirtableau,  koor-tah-blo'. 
Coiirtaud.  koor-to'. 
Courteous,  kurt'e-us. 
Courtesy,  kurt'se. 

Courtier,  k&it'yur. 
Courtenay,  kurt'ne. 
Courtrai.  koor-tra'. 
Coiis-cous,  kowz'-kowz. 
Cousin,  kuz'n. 

Cousin  (Victor),  koo-zahn'. 
Coussinet,  koos'se-na. 

Cons  ton,  koos-too'. 
Coutance,  koo-tons'. 
Couteau,  koo-to'. 

Conthon,  koo-tbn(g)'. 
tout  Is.  koots. 

Cove,  kov. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant. 
Coventry,  kuv'u-tre. 

Cover,  kuv'r. 

Covercle,  kftv'r-kl. 
Coverture,  kuv'urt-ur. 
Covet,  ktiv'it. 

Covey,  kuv'e. 

Covode,  ko-vod'. 

Cowes,  kowz. 

Coweta,  kow-e'tah. 

Cowley,  ko'le. 

Cowlitz,  kow'llts. 

Cowper.  kow'pur  or  koo'pur. 
Coxcie,  kuk'se. 

Coxcomb,  koks'kom. 


Coxe,  kdks. 

Coxendix,  kSks-€n'dIks. 
Coxsaekie,  kuk-sak'ke. 
Coyne,  koin. 

Coyote,  koi-Ot'. 

Coypu,  koi-i>oo'. 

Coysevox,  kwahz-voks'. 
Coyza,  koi'zah. 

Coz,  kuz. 

Cozen,  khz'n. 

Cozy,  ko'ze. 

Crabbe,  krab. 

Cracidse,  kras'e-de. 

Crackle,  krak'l. 
Cracovienne.  krah-ko-ve-en'. 
Cracow,  krah'ko. 

Craig,  krag. 

Cramoisie,  krah-moi'ze. 
Cranipton,  kram'tun. 
Cranach,  krah'nak. 
Cranage,  kran'ej. 

Cranium,  kra'ne-um. 
Crank,  krangk. 

Cranmer,  kran'inhr. 
Cranston,  kranz'tun. 
Crantara,  kran-tah'rah. 
Craone,  krah-ou'. 
Crapaudine.  krap'aw-den. 
Crapulent,  krap'u-lent. 
Crasis,  kra'sls. 

Crassinidte,  kras-sln'e-de. 
Crassitude,  kras'se-tud. 
Crategus,  kra-te'gus. 
Cratch,  krach. 

Crater,  kra'tur. 

Craterus,  kra-te'rus. 
Cratippus.  kra-tlp'pus. 
Crauuch,  kranch. 

Cravat,  krah-vat'. 

Craven,  kra'vn. 

Crawford,  krau'furd. 
Crayon.  kra'On. 

Crazy,  kra'ze. 

Creance,  kre'iins. 

Crease,  krees. 

Creation,  kre-a'sliun. 
Creature,  kret'yur. 
Crebillon.  kra-be-ybn(g)'. 
Crecy,  kra'se. 

Credendum,  kre-den'dum. 
Credit,  kred'It.  [fon(g)se-a'. 
Credit  Fonder,  kra-de- 
— Mobilier,  -mo-be-ye-a'. 
Credo,  kre'do. 

Credulity,  kre-du'le-te. 
Crefelt,  kra-felt'. 

Creighton,  krl'tn. 
Cremaillere,  kra-ma-ySr'. 
Cremation,  kre-ma'shun. 
Cremieux,  kra-me-oo'. 
Cremocarp,  krem'o-karp 
Cremona,  kra-mo'nah. 
Cremor,  kre'mor. 
Crenellate,  kren'el-lat 
Crenelle,  kre-nC-l'. 

Creole,  kre'ol. 

Creon,  kre'dn. 

Creosote,  kre'o-sot. 
Crepitas,  krep'e-tas. 
Crepitation,  k  rep-e-ta'shun. 
Crepuscular,  kre-pus'ku-lar. 
Crescendo,  kres-sen'do. 
Crescent,  kres'sent. 
Crescentia,  kres-sen'shah. 
Crescive,  kres'siv. 
Cressono,  kres-so'uah. 
Cresylic,  kre-sil'ik. 
Cretaceous,  kre-ta'shus. 
Crete,  kre'te. 

Cretin,  kra-tahn'. 

(  reuse,  kroos'. 

Creux,  kroo. 

Crevasse,  kra-vas'. 
Cr@vecoeur,  krav-kur'. 
Crevet.  krev'et. 

Crevillente,  kra-veel'6n-te. 
Crew,  kroo. 

Crilibage,  krlb'bej. 
Cribriform,  krlb-re-form. 
Crichton,  krl'tn. 

Cricket,  krik’it. 

Crillon,  kre-ybn(g)'. 

Crimea,  krlm-e'ah. 

Crimple,  krlm'pl. 

Crimson,  krlm'zn. 
Crincum,  kring'kum. 
Cringe,  krinj. 

Cringle,  krlng'gl. 

Crinkle,  kring'kl. 
Crinoline,  krln'o-Iin. 
Crioceris,  kri-o'sur-is. 
Cripple,  krip'pl. 

Crisis,  kri'sis. 

Crispin,  kris'pin. 

Criterion,  kri-te're-on. 
Crithmiim,  krith'mum. 
Critias,  krish'e-as. 

Critique,  kre-teek'. 

Croat,  kro'at. 

Croatia,  kro-a'she-ah. 
Croceous,  kro-se'us. 
Crochet,  kro-sha'. 
Crociilolite,  kro-sld'o-llt. 
Crockery,  krok'ur-e. 
Crockett,  krok'it. 
Crocodile,  krbk'o-dri. 
Crocoite,  kro'ko-it. 


Croesns,  kre'aOs. 

Croghan,  kro'han. 
Croissant,  krois-sant'. 

Croix,  krwaw'. 

Croker,  kro'kur. 

Cromarty,  krom'jtr-te. 
Cromlech,  krom'lik. 
Cromwell,  krom'wel  or  krtim 
Cronstadt,  krbn'stat'.  [w6l 
Croodle,  kroo'dl. 

Croquet,  kro-ka'. 

Crosby,  krbz'be. 

Crosette,  kro-zfit'. 

Crosier,  kro-zhur. 

C  r o  1  a  1  a  r i  a,  kro  t-a-la're-ah. 
Crotalum,  krot'a-lum. 
Crotchet,  kroch'et. 

Croton,  kro'tn. 
Crotophaginjc.krbt-o-fa'jin-e 
Crotoy;  kro-toi'. 

Croup,  kroop. 

Croupier,  kroo'pe-tir. 

Crout,  krowt. 

Crowell,  kro'el. 

Croxton,  kroks'tun. 
Croydon,  kroi'dn. 

Crozier,  kro'zhur. 
Crozopbora,  kro-zbf'ur-ah. 
Crucial,  kroo'she-al. 
Crucible,  kroo'se-bl. 
Crucifix,  kroo'se-fiks. 
Crucite,  kroo'sit. 

Cruddle,  krud'dl. 

Crudity,  lcroo'de-te. 
Cruickshank,  krook'shangk. 
Cruise,  krooz. 

Crumb,  krum. 

Crumble,  krum'bl. 
Crumple,  krum'pl. 
Cruorine,  kroo'o-rln. 

Crura,  kroo'rah. 

Crusade,  kroo-sad'. 

Crusca  (Accademia  della) 
Crusoe,  kroo'so.  [kroos'kah. 
Crustacese,  krus-ta'se-e. 
Cruz,  krooz. 

Cryolite,  kri'o-llt. 

Crypt,  krlpt.  [brang'kue. 

Cry  ptobranchus,  krip-to- 
Cry  ptogamia,  krlp-to-ga'- 
me-ah. 

Cryptology,  krip-tbl'o-je. 
Crystal,  kns'tal.  [log'ra-fe. 
Crystallography,  krls-tal- 
Csoma  de  lAoriis,  so'uiah  da 
Ctenoides,  te-no'e-dez.  [ko'ros. 
Ctenoiihorse,  te-nof'o-re.  . 
Ctesibius,  te-sib'e-us. 

Cuba,  ku'bah. 

Cubahatchee,  ku-bah-ioh'e. 
Cubaqua,  ku-bah'kwah. 

Cu  bat  lire,  ku'ba-tur. 
Cubebs,  ku'bebs. 

Cubica,  ku'be-kah. 

Cubit,  ku'blt. 

Cuckold,  kuk'dld. 

Cuckoo,  kook'oo. 

Cnculida*,  ku-ku'le-de. 
Cucumber,  ku'kum-bur. 
Cucurbit,  ku-kur'blt.. 
Cucuta,ku-ku'tah. 
Cuddapah,  kood'dah-pah. 
Cuddle,  kud'dl. 

Cudge,  kuj. 

Cudworth,  kud'wurth. 
Cuenca,  kwSn'kah.  [ltah. 
Cuernavaca,  kwer-nah-vah'- 
Cuerpo,  kwer'po. 

Culic,  ku'flk. 

Cni  bono,  ku-i  bo'no. 
Cuirassier,  kve-ras-seer'. 
Cuisli,  kwlsh. 

Cuisine,  kwe-zeen'. 

Cujas,  koo-zhas'. 

Culage,  ktil'ej. 

Culdees,  kul'deez. 

Cul  de  sac,  kill  da  sak'. 
Culebra,  ku-le'brali. 
Culiacan,  koo-le-ah-kan'. 
Culicidse,  ku-lla'e-de. 

Cullen,  kul'In. 

Cullion,  kul'yan. 

Culloilen,  kul-lo'dn. 
Culmen,  kiil'men. 

Culpable,  kul'pa-bl. 
Culpepper,  kul'pep-pur. 
Culture,  kult'ytir. 

Culverin,  kul'vQr-In. 

Cuniic,  ku'nie. 

Cumana,  koo-niah-nah'.  [ko'ah. 
Cumanacoa,  koo-roah-nah- 
Cu  m  ber  lan  d,  k  um'bur-land. 
Cumbersome,  kum'bQr-6iim. 
Cu  in  b  ri  a  li ,  kum'bre-an. 
Cumfrey,  kum'fre. 

Cuminic,  ku-niin'Ik. 
Cumu-cirro-stratus,  ku- 
m  u-sir'ro-s  tra't  us. 

Cuniuliis,  ku'mu-lBs. 
Cunabii  la,  kun-ab'u-lah. 
Cunctation,  kungk-ta'shun.  j 
Cundinamarca,  kooukle- 
nah-mar  kali. 

Cuneiform,  ku-ne'i-form. 

Cu  nolle,  kn-ufet'. 

Ciinlia.  koon'yah. 

Cu n uiughain,  k uu'ning-am. 
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Cnnoniacpsp,  ku-no-ne-a'se-e. 
Cunt  line.  kunt'lin. 
4'upania.  ku-pa'ue-ah. 

<  u phoitrd.  kiib'burd. 

Cupel.  kii'pSl. 

Cupid,  ku'pid. 

Cupola,  ku'po-lah. 
Clipressus.  ku-pres'sus. 
Cuprite,  ku'prit.  [plum'bit. 
Cuproplumhitc.  ku-pro- 
C ii pule,  ku'piil. 

Curable,  kur'a-bl. 

Curacoa,  ku-rak-so'. 
Curacy,  ku'ra-se. 

Curassow,  ku-ras'sbw. 
Curatrix,  ku-ra'trlks. 
Cureiiniiue.  k&r'ku-mln. 
Curdle,  kar'dl. 

Cure  I  En9-  kQr- 
^,,re’  j  ft-,  koo-ra'. 

Curfew,  kur'fu. 

Curiatii,  ku-re-a'ske-i. 
Cnrico,  koo-re'ko. 

Curious,  ku're-us. 
Curitibia,  koo-re-teeb'yak. 
Curlew,  kur'lO. 


Curmudgeon.  kur-mud'jun. 
Currency,  kur'reri-se. 
Curricle,  kur're-kl. 
Curriculum,  kur-rik'u-lum. 
Currier,  kur're-ur. 

Curry,  kur're. 

Clirsores,  kur-so'rez. 
Curtail,  kur-tal'. 

Curt  ana,  kfir-tah'nah. 
Curtilage,  kur'te-laj. 

Cur tius,  kur'te-us. 

Curule,  ku'rool. 
Curvature,  ktir'va-tur. 
Curvello,  koor'vel-lo. 
Curvirostra,  kur-ve-ros'trah. 
Cuscutacese,  kus-ku-ta'se-e. 
Cusliat,  koosh'at. 

Cushion,  koosh'un. 
Cushites,  kush'Itz. 

Cuspis.  ktts'pls. 
Cussawago.  kus-sah-wah'go. 
Custine,  koos-teu'. 

Custody,  kds'to-de.  [bre've-um. 
Custos  breviuin,  kus'tos 
Custozza.  kus-tbd'zab. 
Cutaneous,  ku-ta'ne-us. 


Cutoh  Gundava,  kuch  goon- 
Cuthbert,  kuth'burt.  [dah'vali. 
Cuticle,  ku'te-kl. 

Cutis,  ku'tis. 

Cuttle,  kut'tl. 

Cuvette,  kii-vet'. 

Cuvier,  koo-ve-a'. 
Cuxhaven,  kooks-ah'fen. 
Cuyaba.  koo-yah'bab. 
Cuyahoga,  kl-ali-ob'gah. 
Cuyler,  kl'ICir. 

Cuyp,  koip. 

Cuzco,  koos'ko. 

Cyaiuelide,  si-am'e-lld. 
Cyanic,  si-an'Ik. 

Cyanine,  si'an-in. 
Cyanogen,  si-an'o-jeu. 

Cy ano met er,  si-an-Om'e-tur. 
Cyanosis,  si-a-no'sis. 

Cy  bele,  sib'e-le. 

Cycadecete,  si-ka-de'se-e. 
Cyclades,  sik'lah-dez. 

Cycle,  si'kl. 

Cyclamen,  slk'Ia-men. 
Cyclograph,  si'klo-graf. 
Cycloid,  si'kloid. 


Cyclometry,  si-kldm'e-tre. 
Cyclone,  gi'klon. 

Cyclops,  si'klops. 
Cyclostome,  si'klo-stom. 
Cydonia.  si-do'ne-ah. 
Cyesilogy,  si-e-sil'o-je. 
Cygnet,  slg'net. 

Cygnus,  sig'nas. 

Cylimler,  sll'In-dur. 

Cyma,  si'mak. 

Cymbal,  slm'bai. 
Cyiianche,  se-nang'ke. 

Cy  n  an  t  h  ropy,  se-n  An'tliro-pe 
Cynarehtomachy,  sln-ark- 
tom'a-ke. 

Cy  n  a  r  r  h  od  i  u  m .  slu-ir-ro'de- 
Cynic,  sin'ik.  [tun. 

Cynodon,  sin'o-ddn. 
Cynomis,  se-no'mls. 
Cynorexia,  sin-o-rek'shah. 
Cy noscep lial.T,  sln-os-sef'ah- 
Cynosure,  sin'o-zhoor.  [le. 
Cynthia,  sln'tbe-ah. 
Cyophoria.  si-o-fo're-ah. 

Cy  phonism,  sif'o-iilzm. 
Cypress,  si'pres. 


Cyprian,  slp're-an.  [ddrrte-de. 
Cypri notion tida*,  sip-rin-o- 
Cypriot,  slp're-ot.  [bin. 

Cypripedium,  sip-re-pe'de- 
Cypsela.  slp'se-lah. 
Cyrenaics,  sir-ena'Iks. 
Cyrene,  si-re'ne. 

Cyril,  sir'll. 

Cyropedium,  slr-o-pe'de-bm. 
Cy  rtos  ty  le,  sbr'to-stll. 
Cyrus,  ei'rus. 

Cysicus,  sis'e-kbs. 

Cyst,  8lst. 

Cystocele,  sls'to-sel. 
Cythera,  sith-e'rah. 
Cytisine,  slt'e-sin.  [mah. 
Cy toblastema,  sit-o-blas-te'- 
Czacki,  chats'ke. 

Czar,  zalir. 

Czarina,  zah-re'nah. 
Czarowitz,  zahr'o-vits. 
Czartoryski.  chAr-to-rls'ke. 
Czaslau.  chas'luw. 
Czerniak,  cher'mkk. 
Czeruowitz,  cher'no-vlts. 
Czerny,  cher'ne. 


Daalder,  dahl'dar. 

Dabble,  dab'bl. 

Daberath,  dab'e-rath. 

Da  Capo,  dab  kah'po. 

Dacca,  dak'kah. 

Dace,  das. 

Dacia,  da'she-ah. 

Dacier,  dab-se-a'. 

Dacoit,  dah-koit'. 
Dacrydium,  dak-rid'yum. 
Dacryoma,  dak-re-o'mab. 
Dactyl,  dak'tll. 

Dado,  da'do. 

Daily  1,  da'dll. 

Daedalus,  de'dah-lus. 
Daffodil,  daffo-dil. 

Daggle,  dag'gl. 

Daghestan,  dali-ghls-tan'. 
Dagobert,  dag-o-bar'. 
Dagon,  da'gon. 

Daguerre,  dah-gair'. 

Dahl,  dal. 

Dahlgren,  dal'gren. 

Dahlia,  da'le-ah. 
Dahlonega,  dah-lbn'e-gah. 
Dahomey,  dak-o'me. 

Daily,  da  le.  [mar. 

Dair  el  Kainar,  dar  61  kah'- 
Dairy,  da're. 

Dais,  da'ls. 

Dak,  dawk. 

Dakota,  dah-ko'tah. 
Dalberg,  dal'barg. 
D’Albert,  dal-bair'. 
Dalecarlia,  dah-le-kAr'le-ah. 
Dalhousie,  dal-hoo'ze. 
Dalia.  da'le-ah. 

Dalkey,  dal'ke. 

Dalles,  dalilz. 

Dalliance,  dai'le-Ans. 
Dalmatia,  dAl-ma'she-ah. 
Dairy,  dawl're. 

Dalryni pie,  dah-rum'pl. 

Dal  Segno,  dal  san'yo. 
Dalston,  dawls'tun. 

Dalton,  dawl'tbn. 

Damage,  dam'aj. 
Damagran,  dam'ah-grahn. 
Damar,  dab  mar'. 

Damaras,  dab-mar'as. 
Damascene,  dam'as-sen. 
Damascus,  da-mas'kus. 
Damaskeen,  dam'as-keeu. 
Damasiis.  dam'ab-sus. 
Damiani,  da-me-ali'ne. 
Damiens,  dah-me-an'. 
Damietta,  dam-e-et'tah. 
Dammara.  dkm'mab-rah. 
Damnation,  dam-na'shun. 
Damocles,  dam'o-klez. 
Damon,  da'mbn. 

Dampier,  dam'per. 

Damsel,  dAm'zel. 

Damson,  dam'zn. 

Dana,  da'nab. 

Danae,  dAii'ah-e. 

Danaides,  da-na'e-dez. 
Danaus,  dan'a-us. 
Danbury,  dan'bur-re. 

Dan  by,  dan'be. 

Dancette,  dan-set'. 
Dancing,  dan'slng. 
Dancourt,  dun-koor'. 
Dandelion,  dan'de-li-un. 
Dandle,  dan'dl. 

Dandolo,  dan'do-lo. 

Hand  ridge,  dan'drij. 
Dandy,  dan'de. 

Danegelt,  dan'gelt. 
Dangeau.  ddn-zho'. 

Danger,  dan'jur. 
Dangerlicld.  dang'gur-feld. 
Dangle,  dang'gl. 

Daniel,  dan'yel. 

Danish,  dan'ish. 
Dannebrog,  dan'ne-brug. 
bannecker,  dau'nek-ur. 
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Dannewerk,  dan'ne-vark. 
Dansker.  dan'skur. 

Dante,  dan'ta. 

Danton.  don-ton'. 

Dautzig,  dant'sig. 

Danube,  dAn'ub. 
liauvers,  dan'vbrz. 
Danville,  dan'vll. 

Daouria,  dah-oo're-ah. 
Daphne,  daf'ne. 

Iiaphnis,  daf'uis. 

Dapple,  dap'pl. 
Darabghertl,  ilah-rab-gard'. 
D’Arblay,  dar-bla'. 

Darboy,  dar-boi'. 
liarby,  dar'be. 
liartlanelles,  dar'dab-nelz. 
Dartlanus,  dar'da-nus. 
liar  four,  dabr-foor'. 

Darien,  dali're-en. 

Darius,  da-ri'us. 
Darmstadt,  dabrm'stat. 
Hartford,  dart'fbrd. 
Dartmouth,  dart'mutb. 
Dam.  dab-roo'. 

Darwin,  dar'win. 

Dasent,  da'sent. 

Daslikotf.  dasb'kof. 

Das  ^lortas,  das  mfir'taz. 
Dasymeter,  da-sliu'e-tur. 
Dasynridse,  da-sin're-de. 
Data,  da'tali. 

Dataria,  dali-ta're-ah. 
Datolite,  dat'o-llt. 

Datura,  dah-tu'rah. 

Daub,  dawb. 

Daubeuton,  do-bbn-ton'. 
D'Allbignt?,  do-ben-ya'. 
D'Aubigny,  do-ben-ye'. 
Dauchite.  daw'kit. 
Daughter,  daw'tur. 
Daiimer,  dow'mur. 

Da  ii  n.  down. 

Dauphin,  daw'fln. 

Da  ii  phi  no.  do-fe-na'. 
Dauphine,  daw-fen'. 
Dauria,  daw're-ali. 

Da  vena  nt.  dav'n-ant. 
Davenport,  dav'n-port. 
Davidson,  da'vid-ebn. 
Davies,  da'vSz. 

Davila,  dab've-lab. 

Davis,  da'vis. 

Davit,  da'vit. 

Davoust.  dah-voo'. 

Davy,  da've. 

Dawk,  dank. 

Dayoks.  dl'aks. 

Dayton,  da'tuu. 

Dazzle,  daz'zl. 

Deacon,  de'kn. 

Deaf,  def. 

Deak,  da-ak'. 

Deal,  del. 

Dearborn,  der'born. 
Dearth,  durtb. 

Death,  detb. 

Debacle,  de-ba'kl. 

Debase,  de-bas'. 

Debauch,  de-bawsh'. 

De  bene  esse,  de  be'ne  es'se. 
Debenture,  de-bent'yoor. 

De  Bernard,  da  bar-nar'. 
Debit,  deb'lt.  [nlz. 

Debitumiiiize,  de-be-tu'me- 
Deblai,  da-bla'. 

Debonair,  deb-o-nar'. 
Deborah,  deb'o-rah. 
Debouchure,  da-boo-shoor'. 
Debreczin,  da-bret'sin. 
Debris,  da-bre'. 

Debruised,  de-broozd'. 

Debt,  det. 

Debut,  da-boo'. 

Debutante,  da-boo-tont'. 
Decachord,  dek'a-kord. 
Decaile,  dek'ad. 
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Decagon,  dek'a-gfln. 
Decagynia.  dek-a-jin'e-ah. 
Decahedron.  dek-ah-e'drOn. 
Decalitre,  dek-ah-le'tr. 
Decalogue,  dek'a-log. 
Decamerone,  dt-kam'e-ron. 
Decametre,  dek-ab-ma'tr. 
Decamps,  da-kbn(g)'. 
Decangular,  dek-ang'gu-lar. 
Decanter,  de-kant'Qr. 
Decaphyllous,  de-kaf'fll-us. 
Deca  pi  lotion ,  de-kap-e-ta'- 
Decapolis,  de-kap'o-lls.  [shQn. 
Deeastieli,  dek'a-stlk. 
Decastyle,  dek'a-stll. 
Decatur,  de-ka'tur. 

Deccan,  dek'kan. 

Decease,  de-sees'. 
Decebalus.  de-seb'ali-lus. 
Deceit,  de-seet'. 

December,  de-s6m'bur.  [lar. 
Decemloeular,  de-sem-lok'u- 
Decemvir,  de-sem'vur. 
Decency,  de'sen-se. 
Decenniiim,  de-sen'ne-iim. 
Deception,  de-sep'shun. 
Deeertation.  de-sur-ta'shiin. 
Dechenite,  dek'n-It. 
Decillion,  de-sil'yun. 
Decimal,  des'e-m’al. 
Decimus,  des'e-mus. 
Decipher,  de-sl'fur. 
Decision,  de-sizh'un. 
Decius.  de'8bus. 
Declension,  de-klen'shiin. 
Declivity,  de-kllv'e-te. 
Decoction,  de-kok'sbbn. 
Decolor,  de-kul'lur. 
Decompose,  de-kom-pOz'. 
Decorab,  da-ko'rah. 
Decorous,  dek'o-rus. 
Decorum,  de-ko'rum. 
liecosta,  da-kos'tah. 

Decoy,  de-koi'. 

Decremeut,  dek're-ment. 
Decrescendo,  da-kre-sheu'do. 
Decrescent,  de-kres'sent. 
Decretal,  de-kre'tkl. 
Decuple,  dek'yoo-pl. 
Deeurion,  de-ku're-On. 
Decussation,  de-kus-sa'skQn. 
Detlhain,  ded'am. 
Deduction,  de-duk'skun. 
Deemster,  dem'stur. 
lleesis.  de-e'sis. 

De  facto,  de  fak'to. 
Defeasance,  de-fez'ans. 
Defecate,  def'e-kat. 

Defect,  de-feki'. 

Deference,  del'&r-Sns. 
Detfand,  da-fon'. 
Deficiency,  de-fisb'en-se. 
Deficit,  def'e-sit. 
Deflection,  de-flek'sbun. 
Deiluviuni,  de-llu've-um. 
Defoe,  de-16'. 

Deformity,  de-form'e-te. 
Defterdar,  def'tur-dahr. 
Defunct,  de-fungkt'. 
Degenerate,  de-jen'ur-at. 
Deggendorff,  dag'gn-dorf. 
Deg  1  ii  t i  t io n ,  de-gloo-tlsh'tin. 
Degnezli,  deu-yiz-le'. 
Dehisce,  de-liis'. 

Dehors,  de-borz'. 

Deiciile,  de'e-sid. 
Deidesheim,  dl-dez-blm'. 
Deign,  dan. 

Dei  Gratia,  de-i  gra'she-ah. 
Dei  not  her  i  ii  m.  di-no-tke'- 
lleiopeia,  dl-o-pe'yah.  [re-tim. 
Deir,  dir. 

Deism.  de'Izm. 

Dejanira.  dej-ak-ni'rak. 
Dejection,  de-jek'sbun. 
Dejeuner,  da-zboo-na'. 

De  jure,  de  ju're. 


De  la  B$che,  da  lah  bash'. 
Delacroix,  d'lab-krwali'. 
Delatield,  del'a-feld. 
Delagoa,  del-ali-go'ah. 
Delambre,  da-lombr'. 

De  L.ancy,de  lan'se. 
Delangle,  d’longl. 

Delano,  del-ah'no. 

Delapsat  ion.  de-lap-sa'shun. 
Delaroche,  d’lah-rOsh'. 
Delavigne,  d’lab-van'. 
Delaware,  del'ah-wabr. 

Del  credere,  del  kred'e-re. 
Dele,  de'le. 

Delectation,  de-lek-ta'sbun. 
Delenda,  de-len'dah. 
Delesseria,  del-es-8e're-ab. 
Deleterious,  dai-e-te're-us. 
Delft,  delf. 

Delhi,  del'le. 

Delia,  de'le-ah. 

Delicacy,  del'e-ka-se. 
lielicious,  de-llsh'us. 
Delight,  de-llt'. 

Delifle,  da-lel'. 

Del  int|  uen t,  de-llngk'went. 
Deliquesce,  del-e-kwes'. 
Delitininm,  de-llk'we-um. 
Delirium,  de-lir'e-um. 
Delisle,  de-111'. 

Dolinin,  de'le-um. 

Del  Aorte,  del  nOr'ta. 
Delolme,  da-lom'. 

Delorme,  d’lorrn'. 

Delphi,  del'le. 
lielpliinitlie.  del-fin'e-de. 
Dolplios.  del'fos. 

Del  Segno,  del  sen'yo. 

Delta,  del 'tali. 

Deluc,  d’look'. 

Deluge,  del'uj. 

Delusion,  de-loo'zhun. 
Delve,  delv. 

Ileniades,  de-ma'dez. 
Demagogue,  dem'a-gog. 
Demarat us.  dem-ah-ra'tus. 
Demarcation,  de-mar-ka'- 
shun. 

Demavend,  dem-ah-vend'. 
Deni  hi  a.  dem'be-ah. 
Dembinski,  dem-bin'ske. 
Demeanor,  de-men'Or. 
Dementia,  de-men 'slie-ab. 
Demerara.  dem-ur-ak'rah. 
Demesne,  de-meen'. 
Demeter,  de-me'tur. 
Demetrius,  de-me'tre-Qs. 
Demi,  dem'e. 

Deniidoff.  dem'e-dof.  [sabr'. 
Deinir-llissar.  da-mOi-bis- 
Demise,  de-rnlz'. 
Demission,  de-uilsb'un. 
Demiurge,  dem'e-urj. 

Deni  min.  dem-men'. 
Democracy,  de-mOk'ra-se. 
Democritus,  de-mok're-tus. 
Demoiselle,  dem-wab-zel'. 
Demolition,  dem-o-llsh'un. 
Demopolis,  de-mop'o-lls. 
Demos,  de'nios. 
Demosthenes,de-nios'tbe-nez 
Demotion,  de-mot'e-kah. 
Dempsey  town,  dem'se-town. 
Demulcent,  de-mul'sent. 
Demy,  de-mi', 
lien  a  in.  da-nahn(g)'. 
Denarius,  de-ua're-us. 
Denbigh,  deu'be. 
Denderah,  den'dur-ah. 
Denderinonde,  den-dur- 
mon'da. 

Demi  radiates,  den'dra-katz. 
Dendrolagus,  den-drol'a-gus. 
Dendrolit®,  den'dro-llt. 
Dendrophis,  den'dro-fis. 
Dengue,  den'ga. 

Dcnina,  da-ue'nab. 


Denis,  den'is.  {Fr.  d’ae'.) 
Denison,  d6n'e-8un. 
Denizen,  den'e-zn. 

Denon,  da-non(g)'. 
D^nonenient.da-noo'mun(g)'. 
Denounce,  de-uowns'. 
Domains,  den'ta-lus. 
Dentatus.  den'ta-tus. 
Dent-ilu-.Midi.  dun(g)-doo- 
Denticle,  den'te-kl.  [me-de'. 
Dentifrice,  den'te-fris. 
Dentiloquy,  den-til'o-kwe. 
Den  t  i  ros  t  res,  deu-te-ros'tiirz. 
Dentition,  den-tisb'un. 
Denton,  den'tn.  [to'. 

Dentreeasteaux.dont’r-kas- 
Den  u  liciation,  de-uun-sbe- 
Denver,  den'vur.  [a'shun. 

Deny,  de-ni'. 

Deodur,  de-o-door'. 
l)'£on,  da-on(g)'. 
Deparcieux,  da-par-se-oo'. 
Departure,  de-part-ybr. 
Depauville,  da-paw'vil. 

De  Pere,  da  par'. 

De  l'eyster,  da  pis'tbr. 
Depict,  de-pikt'. 

Depletion,  de-ple'shtin. 
lie|>ose,  de-poz'. 

Deposit,  de-poz'it. 

Depot,  de'po. 

Depreciate,  de-pre'she-at. 
Deprive,  de-priv'. 

Dept  lord,  det'furd. 
Deputies,  dep'u-tlz. 

De  Quincey,  de  kwln'se. 
Deracinate,  de-ras'e-uat. 
Derange,  de-ranj'. 

Derayeh,  da-ra'yab. 
Derbend,  der-bend'. 

Derby,  dur'be  or  dar'be. 
Derceto,  der'se-to. 

Derelict,  der'e-likt. 

Derg.  durg. 

Derision,  de-rizh'un. 
Dermatin,  diirm'a-tin. 
Dermestes,  dur  mes'taz. 
Derniotony,  dur-mut'o-ue. 
Dernier,  dur'ne-ar. 
Derrick,  dar'rik. 

Dervis,  dur'vis. 

Derwent,  dQr'went. 
Derzhavin,  dur-zbah'vin. 
Desaguadero,  dez-ah-gwab- 
Desaignes,  da-zan'.  [da'ro. 
Desaix,  da-sa'. 

Des  Arc,  daz  alirk'. 
Desaugiers,  da-zo-zhe-a'. 
Desault,  da-so'. 

Desboro,  dez’bur'ro. 
Descartes,  da-kabrt'. 
Descend,  ue-seud'. 
Descloizite,  dez-kloiz'It. 
Description,  de-skrlp'sbun. 
Desecration,  des-e-kra'shun. 
Desemboque.  da-sem-bo'kab. 
Deseret,  dez'ur-et. 

Desert,  dazTlrt. 

Desertion,  de-zur'shun. 
Deserve,  de-zurv'. 

Deseze,  da-saz'. 
Deshoulieres,  da-soo-le-a'. 
Deshabille,  des-ah-bll'.  [turn. 
Desideratum,  de-sid-e-ra'- 
Desiderius.  des-e-de're-us. 
Design,  de-zln'. 

Desipient,  de-sip'e-ent. 
Desiratle.  da-zeer-abd'. 
Desire,  de-zir'. 

Desmidium,  des-mxd'ybm. 
Des  Moines,  do  moin'. 
Desinology,  dez-mol'o-je. 
Desmoulins,  da-moo-lakn'. 
Desna,  des'uab. 

De  Soto,  da  so'to. 

Despatch,  de-spack'. 
Desperado,  des-pur-a'do. 
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Despicable,  dfis'pe-ka-bl. 
Despise,  de-spiz'. 

Des  Plaines,  de  plan'. 
Desquamate,  des'kwa-mat. 
Dessa lines,  da-*ab-16n'. 
Dessau,  des-sow'. 

Dessert,  dez-zbrt'. 

Desterro,  dez-ter'ro. 
Destitution,  des-te-tu'sbbn. 
Destouclies,  da-toosli'. 
Destruction,  des-tr&k'shbn. 
Desuetude,  des'we-tud. 
Desultory,  des'ul-to-re. 
Deter,  de-tur'. 

Deterge,  de-ttlrj'. 
Deteriorate,  de-te're-o-rat. 
Detersion,  de-tur'sbbn. 
lie!  mold,  det'molt. 

Detour,  da-toor'. 
Detriment,  dfit're-m6nt. 
Detritus,  de-tri'tus. 

Det  roi#  1  En'J--  de‘troit'- 
Detroit,  -j  da-trwaw'. 

Detrusion,  de-troo'zhbn. 

Dettingen,  det-tlng-en.  [sens. 

Detumescence,  de-tu-m6s'- 

Deucalion,  du-ka'le-On. 

Deuce,  dus.  [me. 

Deuteronomy,  du-tftr-on'o- 

Deuthydroguret,  du-tbe- 

dro'gu-ret. 

Deutoxide,  du-toks'id. 
Deutz.  doitz. 

Deux-Ponts,  doo-pon(g)'. 
Deva,  de'vah. 

Devastation,  d6v-as-ta'sbun. 
Develop,  de-vel'op. 
Deventer,  da-ven'tbr. 

De  Vere,  da  ver'. 

Devereux,  diiv-ro'. 
Deviation,  de-ve-a'shun. 
Devil,  dev'l. 

Devise,  de-vlz'. 

Devizes,  de-vl'ziz. 

Devoir,  de-vwab'. 

Devon,  dfiv'n. 

Dew,  du. 

Dewees,  da-wez'. 

Dewlap,  du'lap. 

Dewy.  du'e. 

Dextrin,  deks'trln. 

Dey,  da. 

Dbalac,  dab-labk'. 
Dbarwar,  dahr'wabr.  [giir'e. 
Dhawalagiri,  dah-wol-ab- 
Dlioolpore,  dool-poor'. 
Diabase,  di'a-bas. 

Diabetes,  di-a-be'tez. 
Diablerie,  de-itb-l-re'. 
Diabrosis,  di-a-bro'sis. 
Diaeat  liolicon,  di-a-kah- 
thol'-e-kon. 

Diacaustic,  di-a-kawz'tlk. 
Diachylon,  di-ak'e-fon. 
Diacodium,  di-a-kod'yum. 
Diaconal,  di-ak'o-nal. 
Diacoustic,  di-a-koos'tik. 
Diailelphia.  di-a-del'fe-ab. 
Diad  u  median  us,  di-ali-du- 
me-de-a'ntis. 

Diteresis,  di-a-re'sis. 
Diaglyphic,  di-a-gllflk. 
Diagnosis,  di-ag-no'sis. 
Diagoras,  di-ag'o-ras. 
Diagram,  di'a-gram. 
Diagrydiate,  di-a-grld'e-at. 
Dialect,  di'a-iekt. 
Dialogism,  di-al'o-jizm. 
Dialogue,  di'a-ldg. 
Dialysis,  di-iU'e-8is. 
Diamante,  de-ah-man'ta. 
Diameter,  di-am'e-tur. 
Diamond,  di'mund. 

Diana,  di-an'ah.  [da  pwah-ts-a'. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  de-ah-na 
Dianoetic,  di-a-no-et'ik. 
Dianthus,  di-an'tb&s. 
Diapason,  di-a-pa'z&n. 
Diaper,  di'a-ptir. 

Diaphane,  di'a-fan. 
Diaphoresis,  di-a-fo-re'sis. 
Diaphragm,  di'a-frAm. 
Diapophysis,  di-a-pof'e-sis. 
Diarbekir,  de-ar-be-ker'. 
Diarchy,  di'ar-ke. 
Diarrhea.  di-kr-re'ab. 
Diarthrosis,  di-kr-tbro'sis. 
Diary,  di'a-re. 

Dias,  de'ahth. 

Diaschisma,  di-as-klz'mah. 
Diastase,  di'as-taz. 
Diastole,  di-as-to'le. 
Diastyle,  di'a-stil. 
Diatessaron,  di-a-tes'sa-rdn. 
Diathesis,  di-ath'e-sis. 
Diatoma,  di-a-to'mali. 
Diatribe,  di'a-trib. 

Diaz,  de'ahth. 

Dibrauchiate,  di-brang'ke-at 
Dicephalous,  di-sefa-lus. 
Dichastasis,  di-kas'ta-sis. 
Dichlaraydeous,  di-kla- 

mid'e-us. 

Dichotomy,  di-kdt'o-me. 
Dichroism,  di'kro-izm. 
Dickinson,  dik'in-sn. 


Dlcoccons,  di-kfikTifis. 
Dicotyledon,  di-kot-e-le'd5n. 
Dictamnus,  dik-tam'nus. 
Diction,  dik'slitin. 

Dictum,  dik't&m. 
Dictyogens,  dik-ti'o-jSnz. 
Dictyophyllum,  dlk-tdf'il- 
lum.  [kre-ten'sis. 

Dictys  Cretensis,  dik'tis 
Didactyl,  di-dak'tll. 
Didapper,  did'ap-pQr. 
Didelphidre,  di-del'fe-de. 
Diderot,  ded-ro'.  [lah-sov'. 
Diilier-la-Seauve,  de-de-a- 
Didius,  dld'e-us. 

Dido,  di'do. 

Didot,  de-do'. 

Didrachm,  di'dram. 
Didymium,  de-dim'e-um. 
Di'lynamia,  did-e-na'me-ab. 
Die,  di. 

Die,  de-a'. 

Diebitsch,  de'bich. 
Dieirenbach,  def'en-bak. 
Diegesis,  di-e-je'sis. 

Diego,  de-ah'go. 

Diemen,  de'm§n. 
Diepenbeck,  de'p6n-bek. 
Dieppe,  de-ep'. 

Dies  Irie,  di'ez  i're. 

Diesis,  di'e-sis. 

Dies  non,  di'ez  non. 

Diest,  dost. 

Dietetics,  di-e-tet'Iks. 
Dietliylin,  di-etb'e-lin. 

Dieu  et  moil  Droit,  de-oo  a 
mon(g)-drwaw'. 

Differen tia,  dif-fer-en'sbe-ah. 
Dillract  ion,  dlf-frak'shun. 
Diffuse,  dit  -fuz'. 

Digamma,  di-gam'mali. 
Digby,  dig'be. 

Digenesis,  di-jen'e-sis. 
Digestion,  de-jest'yun. 
Dight,  dit. 

Digitalis,  dij-e-ta'lls. 
Digitigrade.  dij'e-te-grad. 
Diglypli,  di'glif. 

Digraph,  di'graf. 
Digression,  de-gresh'un. 
Digynian,  di-jln'e-au. 

Dit,  di'i. 

Diiambus,  di-i-am'biis. 

Dijon,  de-zhdn(g)'. 

Dilatation,  dil-a-ta'shun. 

Dilemma,  de-lem'mali. 

Dilettante,  dil-et-tan'ta. 

Diligence  1  £nS-  dll'i-jens. 
Diligence,  j  ^  de.le.zh0ug/, 

Dillersville,  dll'l  urz-vll. 
Dillon,  dil'lun. 

Dilueut,  dll'u-ent. 
Diluvium,  de-loo've-hm. 
Dimagnerite,  di-mag'uur-it. 
Dimension,  di-meu'shun. 
Dimeter,  dim'e-tur. 
Dimidiate,  de-mld'e-at. 
Diminuendo, de-mlu-u-en'do. 
Diminution,  dim-e-nu'sban. 
Dimity,  dlm'e-te. 
Dimorphauthus,  dim-Or- 
fan'thus. 

Dimorphism,  de-mor'fizm. 
Dimple,  dim'pl. 
Dimyarias.  dlm-ya're-as. 
Dinagepoor,  de-naj-poor'. 
Dinah,  di'nali. 

Diuant,  de-non(g)'. 

Dinar,  di'nar. 

Dingelstedt,  dlng'el-st§t. 
Dingey,  dlng'ge. 

Dingle,  dlng'gl. 

Dingy,  dln'je. 

Dinornis,  di-ndr'nls.  [Qm. 
Dinotherium,  di-no-the're- 
Dinsinore,  diuz'mor. 

Din widdie,  dln-wid'de. 
Diocese,  di'o-seez. 
Diocletian,  di-o-kle'shan. 

I  Mod  on.  di'o-don.  [rus  slk'u-lus. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  di-o-do'- 
Dioecious,  di-e'sbus. 
Diogenes,  di-6j'e-uez. 
Diomedes,  di-o-me'dez. 
Diona-a,  di-o-ne'ah. 

Dion  Cassius,  di-On  kasb'yus. 
Dione,  di-o'ne. 

Dionysius,  di-o-msh'e-ils. 
Diophantine,  di-o-fan'tln. 
Diopsis,  di-dp'sls. 

Dioptase,  di-op'taz. 
Diorama,  di-o-rah'mah. 
Diortliosis.  di-ur-tho'sls. 
Dios,  de'oa. 

Dioscorides.  di-os-kor'e-deez. 
Diospyros,  di-os'pe-ros. 
Dioxylite,  di-Oke'e-lit. 
Dipaschal,  di-pas'kal. 
Diphryges,  difre-jez. 
Diphtheria,  dlf-the're-ah. 
Diphthong,  dlp'thongor  dlf'- 
thdng.  [skop. 

Dipleidoscope,  de-pli'do- 

Diplint liius,  di-plm'tbe-us. 
Diploma,  de-plo'mah. 
Diplopia,  de-plo'pe-ab. 


Diplotegia,  dlp-lo-te'je-ah. 
Dipody.  dip'o-de. 
liipsacacete,  dip-sa-ka'se-e. 
Dipsomania, dip-so-ma'ne-ah. 
Dipsosis,  dlp-Ho'sls. 
Diptera,  dip'te-rah. 
Dipteryn,  dlp'tur-In. 
Diptych,  dip'tlk. 

Dirse,  di're. 

Dirca,  dui-'kah. 

Directrix,  de-rekt'riks. 
Direption,  de-rep'ehun. 
Dirge,  durj. 

Dirige,  dir'e-je. 

Dirk,  dbrk. 

Diruption.  de-rup'shun. 

Di  KaltO,  de  Bal'to. 

Disaster,  dlz-as'ttir. 
liiscern,  diz-zurn'. 

Disciple,  dls-si'pl. 
Discipline,  dxs'se-plln. 
Discopleura,  dis-ko-ploo'rah. 
Discordia,  die-kor'de-ah. 
Discourse,  dJs  korz'. 
Discover,  dls'kuv-r. 

Discus,  dls'kus. 

Discuss,  dis-kus'. 
Diseutient,  dis-ku'ghent. 
Disease,  diz-ez'. 

Dis  guise,  diz-glz'. 
Dishonor,  diz-on'ar. 
Dismal,  dlz'mal.  [re. 

Dispensatory,  dis-pen'sa-to- 
Dispose,  dls-poz'. 
Disposition,  dis-po-zisb'un. 
Disraeli,  dlz'rab-le  or  diz-ra'- 
Dissection,  dis-sek'ehun.  [el-e. 
Disseizin,  dis-se'zin. 
Dissilience,  dis-sll'yenz. 
Dissolve,  diz-zolv'. 
liissuade,  dls-swad'. 
Distich,  dis'tik. 
Disticliiasis,  dls-te-ki'a-sls. 
Distil,  dis-tll'. 

Distinction,  dls-tingk.shun. 
Distinguish,  dls-ting'gwisb. 
Distoma,  dls'to-mab. 
Distraction,  dls-trak'shGn. 
Distrait,  dis-tra'. 
Distraught,  dls-trawt'. 
Distringas,  dls-triug'gas. 
Distyle,  dis'tll. 

Ditheism,  di'the-Izm.  [bus. 
Dithyrambus,  dith-e-rkm'- 
Di triglyph,  dit're-glif. 
Ditrocliee,  di-tro'kee. 
Dittany,  dit'ta-ne. 

Diuresis,  di-u-re'sls. 
Diurnal,  di-Cir'ual. 

Divan,  de-van'. 

Diverge,  de  vurj'. 

Divers,  di'vurz. 

Diversion,  de-vbr'shun. 

Di  vertisement,  de-vart'Iz- 
l>i  vide,  de-vid'.  [mon(g). 

Diving.  dlv'Ing. 

Division,  de-vizb'bn. 
Divorce,  de-vors'. 

Divoto,  de-vo'to. 

Divulge,  de-vulj'. 

Dixie,  diks'e. 

Dixmont,  deek8-mun(g)'. 
Dixon,  dik'sun. 

Dizful,  dez'foul. 

Dizier,  de-ze-a'. 
lijerrid,  jer-reed'. 
Djokjokarta,yok-yo-kahr'tah 
Dnieper,  ne'pr. 

Duiester,  nes'tur. 

Doane,  don. 

Doat.  dot. 

Dobein,  do-bin'. 

Dobrente,  do-br6n'ta. 
Dobrmischa,  do-broo'jah. 
Dobule,  dob'ul. 
lioce,  do'sa. 

Docetse,  do-se'te. 

Dochmius,  dok'me-us. 
Docile,  do'sll. 

Docimacy,  dos'i-ma-se. 
Doctrinaire,  dok-tre-nar'. 
Doctrine,  dok'trin. 
Document,  dok'yoo-ment. 
Doddridge,  dod'drij. 
Dodecagon,  do-dek'a-gdn.  [ah. 
Dodecagynia,  do-dek-a-jin'e- 
Dodecaudria,  do-de-kan'dre- 
ah. 

Dodecastyle,  do-dek'a-stll. 
Dodecatheon,  do-de-ka'the- 
liodge,  doj.  [On. 

Dddiberg,  doo'de-barg. 
Dodona,  do-do'nah. 

Dodsley,  dddz'le. 

Doeskin,  do'skin. 

Doga  n  a.  do-gah'nab. 

Doge,  doj. 

Doggerel,  dog'g’r-el. 

Doily,  doi'le. 

Doings.  doo'Ingz. 
Dolabella.  dol-ah-bgl'lah. 
Dolabriform,  do-iab're-fdrm. 
Dolce,  ddl'cha. 

Doldrums,  ddl'drumz. 

Dole,  dot. 

Dolerite,  ddl'ur-It. 


Dolesome,  dCl'sCm. 
Dolgorouki,  dol-go-roo'ke. 
Dolichos,  dol'e-kos. 
Dolichonyx,  do-lik'o-niks. 
Dolichurus,  dOl-i-ku'rue. 
Dolinin,  do'le-um. 
Dellinger,  dOl-ling'ar. 
Dolomieu,  do-lo-nie-oo'. 
Dolomite,  dol'o-mlt. 
Dolores,  dol'o-rfiz. 
Doloroso,  dol-o-ro'zo. 
Dolphin,  ddl'fln. 

Dolt,  dolt. 

Dombeyacese,  dom-be-a'se-e. 
Domenichino,  do-men-e-ke'- 
Domicile,  dom'e-sll.  [no. 
Domina,  dom'e-nah. 
Domingo,  do-m6ng'go. 
Dominica,  dom-e-ne'kah. 
Dominicans,  do-min'e-k&nz. 
Dominie,  dom'e-ne. 
Dominion,  do-mln'y&n. 
Dominoes,  dom'e-noz. 
Domitian,  do-mlsb'yan. 
Domremy  -  la  -  Pucelle, 
ddn(  g)ra-me-lali-poo'sel. 

Doha,  do'nah. 

Donald,  don'ftld. 

Donatello,  do-nab-tSl'lo. 
Donat i.  do-nah'te. 
Donation,  do-na'shbn. 
Donauwerth,  do-uow-wurt'. 
Doncaster,  dongk'iis-tur. 
Donegal,  dun-e-gawi'. 
Dongola.  dong'go-lah. 
Doniphan,  don'e-fan. 
Donizetti,  don-e-zet'te. 
Donjon,  dbn'jun. 

Donkey,  ddng'ke. 

Donnat,  do-nab'. 

Donne,  don. 

Donuin.do'num. 

Door,  dor. 
boorga,  door'gab. 

Dorado,  do-rab'do. 

Dorcas,  dor'kas. 
Dorchester,  dOr'ches-tQr. 
Dordogne,  dor-don'. 

Dor4,  do-ra'. 

Dorema.  do-ra'mah. 

Jioria,  do're-ah. 
lioric,  do'rlk. 

Dorippe,  do-rip'pe. 
Dornoch,  dor'nok. 

Do ron,  do'rdn. 

Doroniciim,  do-ron'e-kum. 
D'Orsay,  dor-sa'. 
Dorsibranchiate,  dor-se- 
brang-ke-at. 

liors tenia,  dor-sten'yah. 
Dortmund,  dort'moont. 
liory,  do're. 

Dose,  dos. 

liositheans,  do-slth'yanz. 
Dosology,  do-sol'o-je. 

Douai,  doo-a'. 

Douane,  doo-ahn'. 

Double,  dtib'l. 

Doubloon,  doo-bloon'. 

Do  ubs,  doob. 

Doubt,  dowt 
Douceur,  doo-»oor'. 

Douche,  doosh. 

Dough,  do. 

Dougherty,  do'ur-te. 
Douglas,  dug'las. 

Dour,  door. 

Douro,  doo'ro. 

Douse,  dows. 

Dove,  duv. 

Dover,  do'vbr. 

Dow,  dow. 

Dowager,  ddw'a-jur. 

Dower,  dow'ur. 
Dowlatabad,  dow-lat-a-b&d'. 
Downes,  downz. 

Doxology,  doks'dl-o-je. 
Doyle,  doii. 
l>oze,  doz. 

Dozen,  duz'n. 

Drabble,  drab'bl. 

Dractena.  dra-ke'nah. 
Drachenfels,  drab'ken-f61z. 
Drachm,  dram. 

Draco,  dra'ko.  [a-lum. 

Dracocephalnm,dra-ko-sef'- 
Dracunculus,  dra-kung'ku- 
Draggie,  drag'gl.  [Ins, 

Dragoman,  drag'o-man. 

D  rag  on  n  ad  es.  drag-on-nads'. 
Dragoon,  dra-goon'. 

Dragu  ignan  drah-gen-ydn(g)' 
Drammeii,  dram'men. 
Dranesville,  dranz'vil. 
Draught,  draft. 

Drave,  drahv. 

Dread,  dred. 

Dredge,  drej. 

Drenthe,  dren'ta. 

Dresden,  drgz'dn. 

Drew,  droo. 

Drimys.  drim'Is. 

Drink,  drlngk. 

Droger.  drog'ur. 

Drogheda,  draw'he-dah. 
Drohobice,  dro'ho-bUch. 


Droll,  dr51. 

Drome,  dr6m. 

Dromedary,  drum'e-da-re. 
Dromia,  dro'me-ah. 
Dromore,  dro-mor'. 

Dropsy,  drdp'se. 

Drosera.  dro-ee'rab. 

Drosky,  drds'ke. 
Drosometer,  dro-som'e-tbr. 
Drought,  drout.  [daloo-e'. 
Drouyn  deI,huys,droo-alin'' 
lirowsy,  drow'ze. 

Drudge,  druj. 
liruid,  droo'id. 

Drummond,  drum'mtind. 
Drunken,  drungk'n. 
llrupe,  droop. 

Druses,  droo'ziz. 

Drusilla.  droo-sIHab. 
Drustis,  droo'sils. 

Druxey,  drbk'se. 

Dryad,  dri'ad. 

liryden,  drf'd n.  [ndp». 

Dry  oha  I  a  nops,  dri-o-bai'o- 
Diial,  du'al. 
liuarchy,  dn'ar-ke. 

Du  Bellay,_doo  bel-la'. 
Dubious,  du'be-&8. 

Dubois,  doo-bwaw'. 
Dubuque,  du-book'. 

Du  Cange,  doo-kdnzb'. 
liucat,  dbk'at. 

Duchesne,  doo-shan'. 

Due liesnois.  doo-sba-nwab'. 
Ductless,  duch'fiss. 

Due  i  s,  doo-ses'. 

Duclos,  doo-klo'. 

Ductility,  duk-tll'e-te. 
Dudgeon,  duj'un. 

Dudley,  dQd'le. 

Duello,  du-el'lo. 

Duenna,  doo-6n'uah. 

Duet,  du-et'. 

Dufrenoy,  doo-fra-nwab'. 
Dugommier,  doo-go-me-a'. 
Duguay-Trouin,  doo-ga'- 

troo-ahn'. 

Duguesclin,  doo-ga-klabn'. 
Duguetia,  doo-ga'she-ah. 
Duisburg,  doo'Is-boorg. 
Duke,  duk. 

Dulcamara,  dul-kkm'a-rab. 
Dulce,  dool'sa. 

Dulcet,  dbl'set. 

Dulcimer,  dul'se-mbr. 

Du Icoi-a t ion,  dul-8ur-a'sbun, 
Du  lei  n  ea.  dul-sin-e'ah. 
Dulichiuin,  du-lik'e-um'. 
Duluth,  du-lutb'. 

Duly,  du'le. 

Dumas,  doo-mah'. 

Dumb,  dum. 

Dumbarton,  dfim-bftr'tn. 
Dumesnil,  doo-ma-n61'. 
Dumfries,  dum-freez'. 
Dumont  D’Urville,  doo- 
m(5ri(g)  door-vil'. 
Dumouriez,  doo-moo-re-a'. 
Dumus,  du'mbs. 

Duncan,  dbng'k&n. 
liunciad,  dun'se-ad. 
Dundalk,  dun-dawk'. 
Dunlins,  dun-das'. 
Dundonald,  dtin-dbn'ald. 
Dune,  dun. 

Dunfermline,  duu-furm'lln. 
Dnngeness,  dbnj-n6s'. 
Dunglison,  dung'gle-sbn. 

Dunkerque  or  Dunkirk, 

dun-karkC 

Dunklin,  dungk'lln. 
Duninow,  dun-mo'. 
Dunnage,  dun'naj. 

Du  no  is.  doo-nwab'. 
Dunsinaue,  dun'se-nan. 
lino.  du'o. 

Diipanloup,  doo-pbn-loo'. 
Dupe,  dup. 

Dupin,  doo-palin'. 

Duple,  du'pl. 

Duplex,  du'pieks. 
Duplicate.  du'p!e-kat. 
Duplin,  doo-plin'. 

Dupont,  doo-pdnt' 

Duppel.  doop'pel. 

Dupuis,  doo-pwe'. 
Diipuytren,  doo-pwe-e-tr<5n'. 
Duqiiesne.  doo-kan  . 

Dura  Mater,  du'rab  nia'tur. 
Duramen,  du'ra-m6n. 

Du  rtiuce,  dur'ans. 

Durango,  doo-rang'go. 
Durante,  doo-ran'ta. 
Durazzo.  doo-rat'so. 

Durbar,  door'bir. 

Diirer.  doo'rer. 

Du  ress,  du-res'. 

Durham,  dur'am. 

]>urio,  doo're-o. 

Du  roc.  doo-rdk'. 
Durrenstein.  door'rSn-stfc. 
Dusseldorf.  dbs'sel-dorf. 
Dutchess,  duch'gss. 
Duteous,  du'te-us. 

Dut  rochet,  doo-tro-sha'. 
Dutteeali,  dut-te'yah. 
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Duval,  doo-vahl'. 
Dnvernay,  doo-vir'na. 
Dwarf,  dwOrf. 
Dwight,  dwlt. 


Dwina,  dwe'nah. 
Dwindle,  dwln'dl. 
Dyadic,  di-id 'Ik. 
Dyce,  dls. 


Dyer,  di'iir. 

Dynasty,  di'n&s-te. 
Dysentery,  dis'ea-ter-e. 
Dysodia,  dis-od'yah. 


Dyspepsia,  dls-p6p'se-ah. 
Dysphagia,  dis-fa'je-ah. 
Dyspnoea,  dlsp-ne'ah. 
Dystonie,  dls'tbm. 


Dysuria,  dls-u're-ah. 
Dzeron,  ze'ron. 
Dzoongaria,  zo-dn-ga're-ah. 


E. 


Each,  ech. 

Eager,  e'ghr. 

Eagle,  e-gl. 

Eagre,  6'ger. 

Ear,  eer. 

Earl,  firl. 

Early,  ur'le. 

Earn,  urn. 

Earth,  urth. 

Ease,  eez. 

Easel,  e'zl. 

Easter,  est'tir. 

Eat,  eet. 

Eau,  o. 

Eaves,  evz. 

Ebeb  Malek,  e'ben 


Ebenaceie,  e-bn-a'se-e. 
Ebenezer,  6b'n-e-zur. 
Eberhard,  6b'ur-hard. 
Ebersberg,  e'barz-barg. 
Ebionites,  6b'yun-Itz. 
Eblis,  6b'lis. 

Ebony,  eb'o-ne. 
Eboulement,  a-bool-m<5n(g)', 
Ebraeteate,  e-brak'te-at. 
Ebriety,  e-bri'e-te. 
Ebrillade,  e-bril'lad. 
Ebriosity,  e-bre-us'e-te. 
Ebro,  a'bro. 

Ebullition,  eb-ftl-llsh'hn: 
Eburna,  e-btir'nah. 

Ecartt?,  a-kfir'ta. 
Eebalium,  6k-ba'le-um. 
Ecbasis,  ek'ba-sls. 
Ecbatana,  6k-ba-tah'nah. 
Eebole.  6k'bo-le 


Effervescence,  6f-far-y6s' 

Effete,  6f-fet'.  [sens. 

Efficacy,  6ffe-ka-se. 
Efficient,  6f-flsh'6nt. 

Effigy,  effe-je. 

Effloresce,  ef-flo-rSs'. 
Effiuviiiin.  ef-flu've-tan. 
Effodient,  6f-fo'de-6nt. 
Effraction,  ef-frak'sliQu. 
Effusion,  6f-fu'zhun. 

Egad,  e-g&d'. 

EgalitC,  a-gal'e-ta. 

Egbert,  6g'burt. 

Eger,  a'gar. 

Egeria,  e-je're-ah. 
me'lek.  Egesta,  e-jes'tah. 


Eloge,  a-lo-zha'. 
Elohini,  e-lo'hlm. 
Eloign,  e-loin'. 
Eloquence,  61'o-kwens. 
El  Paso,  61  pah'so. 

El  Penon,  -pan'yon. 
Elpliin,  61'fin. 
Elsinore,  61-se-nor'. 
Elsler,  61z'16r. 

Elster.  elz'tur. 

Elton.  61'tun. 


Ennui,  5n(g)-we\ 

Enoch,  e'nok.  [top. 

Enorthotrope,  e-nOr'thro- 
Enos,  e'nos. 

Enough,  e-nuf'. 

Enriqueta,  6n-re-ke'tah. 
Ensanguine,  6n-sang'gwln. 
Ensemble,  6n(g)-sGm'bl. 
Ensign,  6n'sin. 

Entasia,  6n-ta'zhah. 

Entasis,  6n'ta-sis. 


Elucidation,  e-lu-se-da'shuu.  Entassment,  abn-t&s'm6n(g). 


Eglamliilose,  eg-l&n'du-loz. 
Eglantine,  eg'lkn-tln. 
Eginont,  6g'mon'. 

Egoism,  e'go-izm. 
Egophony,  6-gofo-ne. 
Egotism,  e'go-tlzm. 
Egregious,  e-gre'jus. 

Egypt,  e'jipt.  [brit'stln. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  a-ren- 
Ehretiacese.  a-re-ti-a'se-e. 
Eichhorn,  Ik'hOrn. 

Eider,  I'dar. 

Eidograph,  Id'o-graf. 
Eight,  at. 

Eikon,  T'knn. 

Eisenach,  Iz'n-ak. 
Eisleben.  iz/la-ben. 
Eisteddfod,  Is-t6d'v6d. 
Either,  e'ther  or  I'thfcr. 

[on  Ejaculation,  e-jiik-u-la'shun. 


Elvas,  el'vahs. 
Elyodoric,  e-li-o-dor'Ik. 
Elysium,  e-lizb'yum. 
Ely  trine,  61'e-trln. 

Ely  trocele.  61-e-tro-sel'. 
Elytron,  e-li'tron. 
Elzevir,  61-za'vtlr. 


Entente  eordiale,  ahn-tuut 
kdr-de-ahl'. 

Enteritis,  6n-te-ri'tls. 
Enterocele,  6n-ter'o-sel. 
Enterolite,  6n-t6r'o-lit.  [fa-los. 
Enteromphalos,  en-te-rbra'- 
Enteropat  hy,6n-te-rop'a-the. 

en-te-ro- 


Emaciat  ion.  e-ma-she-a'shtin.  Enteropiplocele, 

Emanuel,  e-man'u-el.  plp'lo-sel. 

Embalm,  6m-babm'.  [da're.  Enterprise,  6n'tur-prlz. 
Embarcadere,  6m-bar-kah-  Entheasm,  6n'the-azm. 
Embargo,  6m-bSr'go.  Enthelmintha,  en-thel- 

Embassy,  fim'bas-se.  Ent  liens,  6n'the-&s.  [mm'tah. 

Embattle,  6m-bath'.  Enthusiasm,  6n-thu'ze-azm. 

Embden,  6m'd6n.  Enthymeme,  6n'the-mem. 

Emberiza,  em-be-ri'zah.  Entice,  6n-tis'. 

Embezzle,  6m-bez'zl.  Entity,  en'te-te.  [mof'a-gus. 

Embonpoint,  on(g)-b<5n(g)-  Entomophagous.  6n-to- 
pwon(g) .  [shoor'.  Entophyte,  6n'to-fit. 

Embouchure.  5n(g)-boo-  Entozoa,  en-to-zo'ah. 

Embrasure,  em-bra'zhur.  Entr'acte,  <5n(g)tr-ahkt'. 
Embrocado,  em-bro-kah'do.  Entrails,  en'tralz.  [trails'. 


Eccaleobion,  6k-kali-le-o'be-  Ejusdem  generis,  e-jus'dera 
Ecce  Homo,  ek'se  ho'mo.  j6n'e-rls.  [no-sl4v. 

Eccentric,  6k-s6n'trik.  Ekaterinoslav,  ye-kat-a-re'’ 

Ecce  Signum,  6k-se  sig'ndm.  Ekebergitc,  ek'barg-It. 
Ecchymosis,  ek-ke-mo'sls.  Ela,  e'lah. 

Ecclesiastes,  ek-kle-ae-as'tez.  Elseagnus,  e-le-kg'niis. 
Eccope,  6k'ko-pe.  Elagabalus.  61-ah-gkb'a-lus. 

Eccrinology,  6k-krIn-ol'o-je.  Elaidine,  e-ladln. 

Ecdysis,  ek'de-sls.  Elais.  e-la'Is. 

Echaconnee,  6ch-ah-kon'ne.  Eland,  e'land. 


Embryo,  6m'bre-o. 
Emerald,  em'e-r&ld. 
Emerge,  e-mbij'. 
Emeritus,  e-mer'e-tus. 
Emersion,  e-mflr'shun. 
Emerson,  em'dr-sn. 
Emetic,  e-m6t'Ik. 
Entente,  a-moot'. 
EmigrCs,  a-me-graz'. 
Emir,  e-mer'. 


Echiales,  e-ki'ah-lez. 

Echidna,  e-kld'nah. 

Ecbineis,  e-ki'ne-ls. 

Echinoderm,  e-kln'o-durm. 

Echinoids,  e'kln-oldz. 

Echinus,  e-kl'nus. 

Echium,  e'ke-dm. 

Echmiadzin, 6ch-me-ad-zeea'.  Elbeuf.  el-bhf. 
Echo,  ek'o.  Elbing,  61'blng. 

Echometry,  e-k6m'e-tre.  Elboeuf,  61-bdf'. 
Ecija.  a-the'yab.  Elbow,  el'bo. 

Eckmtihl,  ak-mool'.  [mon(g)'.  Elbridge.  el'brlj. 
Eclaircissement,  e-klar-sis-  Elburz,  el-boorz'. 


Elapse,  e'laps'. 
Elaqueate,  e-la'kwe-at. 
Elasticity,  e-las-tls'e-te. 
Elateriie,  e-la-te're-e. 
Elation,  e-la'shun. 
Elba,  el'bah. 

Elbe,  61b. 


Entrance,  6n'trAns  and  6n- 
Entre  Rios,  en'trah  re'os. 
Entree,  on(g)-tra'. 

Ent  rente  ts,  6n(g)tr-ma'. 
Entrepot,  6n(g)tr-po'. 
Entresol,  6n(g)tr-sol'. 
Entrochite,  en'tro-klt. 
Entropium,  en-tro'pe-dm. 
Enunciation,  e-nun-ehe-a'- 
Enuresis,  en-u-re'sis.  [shun. 
Enveigle,  6n-ve'gl. 
Envelop,  6n-v61'6p 


Emission,  e-mlsh'dn. 

Emmanuel,  em-man'u-el. 

Emntaus,  6m'ma-ds.  [g<5g.  Envelope,  on-ve-lop'. 
Emmenagogue,  em-men'a-  Environ,  en-vi'ron. 
Emollient,  e-mol'y6nt.  Environs,  6n've-r6nz. 

Emotion,  e-mo'shuu.  Eocene,  e'o-seen. 

Empedocles,  em-ped'o-kleez.  Eolis,  e-o'lis. 
Emphasis,  6m'fa-sls.  ..„n  }  Fr.  a-6n'. 

Ent  pit  lysis.  6m'fle-sis.  ’  f  Eng.  e'on. 

Emphyteusis,  em-fe-tu'sls.  Eooa,  e-oo'ab 
Emporium,  6m-po're-um. 

Empyema,  em-pe-e'mah. 

Empyesis.  6m-pe'e-sis. 


Eos,  e'08. 

Epagoge,  ep-a-go'je.  [das. 


Eclaircize,  e-klar'siz. 
Eclat,  a-klah'. 

Eclectic,  6k-16k'tlk. 
Eclegm,  6k-16m'. 

Eclipse,  e-klips'. 

Eclogue,  ek'ldg. 

Ecole,  a-k01'. 

Economy,  e-kCn'o-me. 
Ecorche,  a-kdr-sha'. 
Ecossaise,  a-kds-saz'. 
Ecoute,  a-koot'. 

Ecphasis,  6k'fa-sls. 
Ecphonema.  ek-fo-ne'mah. 
Ecphora,  6k-fo'rah. 
Ecphysesis.  6k-fe-se'sls. 
Ecphysis,  ek'fe-sis. 
Ecrhytlimus,  ek-rltli'mds. 
Ecstasy,  eks'ta-se. 
Ecthlipsis,  ek-tlillp'sls. 
Ecthyma,  ek-thi'mah. 
Ectopia,  ek-to'pe-ah. 
Ectozoa,  6k-to-zo'ah. 
Ectropium,  6k-tro'pe-dm. 
Ectylotic,  6k-te-10t'Ik. 
Ecuador,  6k-wah-dor'. 
Ecumenic,  ek-u-men'Ik. 
Ecurie,  6k'yoo-re. 
Edacious,  e-da'shus. 
Edatn,  e'dam. 

Edda,  6d'dah. 

Etldystone,  fid'de-ston. 
Edematous,  e-dem'a-tus. 
Eden,  e'dn. 

Edentulous,  e-ddn'tu-lds. 
Edgar,  6d'gar. 
Edgeworth,  ej'wurth. 
Edible,  ed'e-bl. 

Edict,  e'dlkt. 

Edinburgh.  6d’n-bdr'ro. 
Edingtonite,  6d'Ing-tdn-it. 


Elceseans,  el-se'se-knz. 
Elche,  61'cha. 

Elchingen,  61'klng-6n. 

El  Dorado,  61  do-rali'do. 
Eleanor,  61'e-ndr. 

Eleatics,  e-le-at'Iks. 
Eleazar,  e-le-a'zar. 
Elecampane,  61-e-kam-pan'. 
Electra,  e-lek'trah. 
Electricity,  e-16k-tris'e-te. 
Electrolysis,  e-16k-trdl'e-sls. 
Electrophorus,  e-lek-trdf'o- 
Electuary,  e-lekt'u-a-re.  [rds. 
Eleemosynary,  61-e-mos'e- 
Elegance,  61'e-gans.  [na-re. 

Elegy,  61'e-je. 

Elel,  e-le'i. 

Elemi,  61'e-me.  [sis. 

Elephantiasis.  61-e-fftn-ti'a- 
Elephantine,  61-e-fan'tln. 
Eleusis,  e-lu'sls. 

Eleven,  e-16v'n. 

Elgin.  61'gln. 

Eli,  e'li. 

Eliakim,  e-li'a-klm. 

Elias,  e-li'as. 

Elicit,  e-lls'lt. 

Eligibility,  61-e-je-bll'e-te. 
Elijah,  e-li'jah. 

Elimelech,  e-llm'e-16k. 
Eliot,  el'ydt. 

Eliphaz,  e-li'faz. 
Eliquation,  61-i-kwa'shun. 
Elis,  e'lls. 

Elizabeth,  e-Hz'a-bfith. 
Elisavetgrad,  a-le-zah-vet- 
Elisha,  e-li'shab.  [grahd'. 

Elision,  e-llz'un. 

Elite,  a-leet'. 

Elixir,  e-llks'ur. 

Elkhart,  61k'hart. 


Epaminondas.e-pam-e-ndn'- 

Empyreuma,  em-pe-roo'mah.  Epanodos,  e-pan'o-dds.  [sis. 

Epanorthosis,  ep-a-nor-tho'- 
Eparchy,  6p'ark-e. 
Epaulement,  e-pawl'm6nt. 
Epaulet,  6p'aw-let. 

Epee,  a-pa'.  [Ion. 

Epeuceplialon,  ep-yoo-sef'a- 
Epergne,  a-parn'. 

Epernay,  a-par-na'. 
Epernon,  a-par-ndn(g)'. 
Epexegesis,  6p-6ks-e-je'sls. 
Ephali,  e'fah. 

Ephemera,  e-fem'e-rah. 
Ephesus,  ef'e-sus. 


Ellis.  6raz. 

Emulgent,  e-mdl'j6nt. 
Emulsion,  e-mdl'shdn. 
Emunctory,  e-mungk'to-re. 
Emydoidie,  6m-e-do'e-de. 
Enamel,  en-ilm'61. 
Enanthesis,  e-nan'the-sls. 
Enantiosis,  e-nan-ti'o-sis. 
Enargite,  6n'ftr-jlt. 
Enarthrosis,  6n-ar-thro'sIs. 
Encardion,  en-kar'de-dn. 
Encauma,  6n-kaw'mah. 


Enceladus,  6n-s6l'a-dus 
Encephalgia,  en-se-fal'je-ah.  Ephesian,  e-fe'zhan. 
Encephalocele  6n-s6f'a-lo-sel  Epliialtes.  6f-i-al'tez. 


Enchoilus,  en'ko-dus. 
Enck<5. 6nk'ka. 

Enclitic,  6n-kllt'ik. 
Encomium,  eu-ko'me-um. 
Encore.  On(g)-kdr'. 
Encrinite,  en'kri-nlt. 


Epliod,  ef'dd. 
Ephraim,  ef'rara. 
Epicene,  ep'e-sen. 
Epictetus,  6p-Ik-te'tds. 
Epicurus,  6p-e-ku'rus. 
Epidemic,  6p-e-dem'ik. 


Encroach,  6n-kroch'.  [de-ah.  Epidermis.  ep-i-durm'Is. 
Encyclopedia,  en-si-klo-pe'-  Epididymis.  6p-e-dld'e-mls. 
Endeavor,  6n-dev'ur.  Epiga-a.  ep-e-je'ah.  [sel 

Endeixis,  en-diks'Is.  Epigastrocele,  ep-e-gks'tro 

En  demeure,  ahn  da-moor'.  Epigene,  6p'e-jen. 
Endemic.  en-d6m'Ik.  [um.  Epigraph,  ep'i-graf. 
Endocardium,  6n-do-kar'de-  Epigy  nous,  e'pij'e-nfis 


Edisto,  e-dls'to.  . 

Edition,  e-dlsh'un.  [thal'mah.  Ellagite,  61'lah-jit. 

Edriophthalma,  6d-re-0f-  Ellicott,  61'le-kdt. 

Eduee,  e-dus'.  Ellipsograph,  61-lip'so-graf. 

Eduction,  e-dfik'shtln,  Ellora,  el-Io7rah. 

Edward,  6d'wahrd.  Ellsworth,  61z  wurth. 

Edivy,  6d'we.  Elm,  61m. 

e're.  61-nii  rah. 

Effect,  df-fekt.'  El  Obeid,  el  o-beed'.  _ 

Effendi,  6f-f6n'de.  Elocution,  61-o-ku  shun. 


Endorhiza.  en-do-rl'zah. 
Endosmose,  6n'd6s-mos. 
Endostonie,  6n'do-stom. 
Eudymion,  6n-dim'e-6n. 
Enema,  e-ne'mah. 
Energico,  a-nar'je-ko. 
Energy,  en'ur-je. 

En  famille,  ahn  fa-mee-a'. 
Enfeoff,  en-ref'. 

Enfield,  6n'feld. 
Engadine,  6n-gah-deen'. 
Engano.  6n-gah'no. 
Engenho,  en-zh6n'yo. 
Enghien,  on(g)-ge-ahn(g)'. 
Engine,  In'jln  or  en'jln. 
England,  Ing'gland. 
Engoulee,  6ng-goo-la'. 
Enigma,  e-nig'niah. 
Enlinin.  6n-llm'. 


Epilogism,  e-pll'o-jizm. 
Epilogue,  ep'i-log. 

Epi  men  ides.  ep-e-m6n'e-dez, 
Dpinal,  a-pe-nahl'. 
Epinglette,  6p-In-gl6t'. 
Epinyctis,  ep-i-nlk'tls. 
Epiphany,  e-plf'a-ne. 
Epiphora,  e-plf'o-rah. 
Epiphyte,  ep'i-flt. 
Epiplerosis,  6p-i-ple-ro'sIs. 
Epiploce,  e-plp'lo-se. 
Epiploon,  e-pIp'lo-6n. 
Epirus,  e-pi'rus. 
Episcenium,  6p-e-se'ne-um. 
Episcopalia.  e-pis-ko-pa'le-ah 
Episode.  6p'i-sod. 
Episperm,  ep'i-spurm.  [nls 
Episthotonis,  ep-Is-thot'o 
Epistilbite,  ep-i-stll'blt. 


Enmanche,6n(g)-m6n(g)-sha'.  Epistle,  e-pls'tl. 
Ennemosor.  6n-na-mo'ztir.  Epistrophe,  e-pls'tro-fe. 
Enniskillen,  6n-nIs-kH'lin.  Epitaph,  6p'i-taf. 
Ennius,  en'nu-us.  Epitasis,  e-plt'a-sls. 


Epithalamium,  ep-i-tha-la'- 
Epitliem,  ep'i-them.  [me-um. 
Epi ti t h itles.  6p-i-tlth'i-dez. 
Epitome,  e-plt'o-me. 

Epi  trope,  e-pit'ro-pe. 
Epizobty,  6p-i-zo'o-te. 

E  pluribus  uniim,  e  plur'W 
Epoch,  ep'ok.  [bhs  u'n&m. 
Eponyin,  6p'o-nIm. 

Epopoea,  6p-o-pe'j-ah. 

Epos,  6p'6s. 

Eprouvette,  a-proo-vet'. 
Epsom,  6p'sum. 

Epulones,  6p-u-lo'nez. 
Epotides,  e-pot'e-dez. 
Epw'orth.  ep'wurth. 
Equation,  e-kwa'shun. 
Equatorial,  e-kwa-to're-kl. 
Equerry,  e-kw6r're. 
Equestrian,  e-kwes'tre-an. 
Eqnidse,  e-kwe-de. 
Equilibrium  e-kwi-llb're-hm 
Equinoctial,  e-kwi-nok'shaL 
Equipage,  e-kwlp'6j. 
Equipoise,  e'kwe-poiz. 
Equites,  ek'wi-tez. 

Equity,  6k'we-te. 
Equivalent,  e-kwlv'a-lent. 
Equus,  e'kwhs. 

Equuleus,  6k-u-le'Ds. 
Eranthemum  e-ran'the-mhm 
Erard,  a-rahr'. 

Erase,  e-raz'. 

Erasm  us,e-raz'mus. 
Erastians,  e-rSat'yanz.  [nez. 
Eratosthenes,  e-ra-tos'the- 
Erbiuin,  6r'be-um. 
Erbsenstein,  arb's6n-stin. 
Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  6r-th61'- 
yah  e  thoon-ye'gah. 

Ercinite,  er'sln-lt. 
Erdmannite,  ard'man-nlt. 
Erebus,  6r'e-bus. 
Ereclitheum.  6r-6k-the'um. 
Erection,  e-rek'shun.  [sis. 
Eremacausis,  er-e-mah-kaw'- 
Eremite,  6r'e-mlt. 

Erfurt,  er'foort. 

Ergata,  ur'ga-ta. 

Ergo,  ur'go. 

Eric,  er'Ik. 

Erica,  e-ri'kah. 

Ericales,  e-rlk'a-lez. 
Erichthidte,  e-rlk'the-de. 
Ericsson,  er'lks-sun. 
Eridanus,  e-rld'a-nus. 

Erie,  e're. 

Erigenia,  6r-e-je'ne-ah. 
Erigeron,  e-rlj'e-ron. 

Erin,  e'rin. 

Erinaceous,  6r-e-na'shhs. 
Eringo,  e-rlng'go. 

Erinnys.  e-rln'nls. 

E  r  i  oil  e  nd  ro  n  ,e-re-o-d6n'drou 
Eriphia,  e-rif'e-ah. 
Erisiclithon,  e-rls'Ik-thOn. 
Eriskay,  er'Is-ka. 

Erivan,  er-e-van'. 
Erlangen,  6r-lang-6n. 

Erlau,  6r'low.  [vel'. 

Ermenonville,6r-ma-n6n(g)- 
Ermine,  ur'min. 

Erne,  hrn. 

Ernest!,  6r-n6s'te. 
Erodium,  e-ro'de-um. 

Eros,  e'ros. 

Erosion,  e-ro'zhun. 
Erostratus,  e-ros'tra'tus. 
Erotic,  e-rot'Ik. 
Erpetology,  ur-pe-tdl'o-je. 
Err,  ur. 

Erratum,  6r-ra'tum. 
Errhiue,  6r'rln. 
Erroneous,  6r-ro'ne-us. 
Erse,  urs. 

Erskine,  fir'skln. 
Erubescence,  e-ru'b6s-s6ns. 
Erudition,  6r-u-dleh'0n. 
Eruption,  e-rup'shun. 
Ervum,  ur'vum. 

Erwin,  hr'wln. 
Erymantliiis,  fr-e-mfin'thus. 
Eryngo,  e-rlng'go. 
Erysipelas,  er-e-slp'e-15s. 
Erythrsea,  er-e-thre'ali. 
Erythrine,  e-rlth'rln. 
Erythrogen,  e-rlth'ro-jen. 
Erytlirophlceum.  e-rith- 
ro-fle'um.  [thrOks-e-la'se-e. 
Erythroxylaceie,  er-e- 
.  Erzberg,  arz'barg. 
Erzeroum,  arz-room'. 

.  Erzgebirge,  6rts-ga-bar'gah. 
Esau,  e'saw. 

Escalop,  6s-k61'Op. 
Escambia,  es-kilm'be-ah. 
Escarp,  6s-karp'. 

Eschalot,  esh-a-ldt'. 

Eschar,  6s'kahr. 
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Esehonbaoli.  esh-an-b&k'. 
Eschew.  Cs-choo'. 

Esclioltz.  gsb'sholts. 
Escobar  y  Slendoza,  es-ko- 
bar  e  mgn-do't.hab. 
Escopette,  gs-ko-pet'. 
Esconade,  6s-ko-nad'. 
Escritoire,  8s-kre-twaw'. 
Escroll,  6s-krol'. 

Escudero,  es-ku-de'ro. 
Escudo,  gs'ku-do. 

Esculent.  es'ku-18ut. 
Escnrial,  gs-ku're-al. 
Escutcheon,  gs-ktich'un. 
Esdras,  gz'dras. 
Eski-Sagra,  gs'ke-sah'grah. 
Esmeralda,  es-ma-rSl'dah. 
Esoeiilse,  e-sos'e-de. 
Esoteric,  gs-o-tSr'ik. 
Espalier,  es-p&l'yer. 
Espartero,  6s-pkr-ta'ro. 
Esparto,  es-p&r'to. 
Espauli&re,  es-po-le-ar'. 
r.spinhaco.  Ss-pen-yah'so. 
Espionage,  es-pe-uu-azb. 
Espiotte,  8s-pe-ot'. 

Espouse,  es-powz'. 

Espy,  es-pl'. 

Esquimaux.  gs'ke-mo. 

Esq  u  ina,  es-ke'uah. 
Esquire,  es-kwlr'. 

Esquiros,  gs-ke-ros\ 
Esquisse,  es-kes'. 

Esseck,  gs'sek. 

Essen,  gs'sgn. 

Essequlbo.  gs-se-ke'bo. 
Essex,  gs'seks. 

Ess  ling.  gsTing. 

Essoin,  gs-soin'. 

Essonnes,  8s-son'. 
Essorant,  gs'so-r&nt. 
Establish,  es-tab'llsh. 
Estafette,  es-tah-fet'. 
Estaing,  as-tahn(g)'. 
Estampes,  a-tdmp'. 
Estancia,  estan'she-ah. 
Estate,  es-tat'. 


Faaborg,  fah'bSrg. 

Fabian,  fa'be-an. 

Fable,  fa'bl. 

Fabric,  fab'rlk. 

Fabricius,  fa-bre'so-us. 
Facetise,  fa-«e'she-e. 
Facette.  fa-set'. 

Facies,  fa'she-ez. 
Fac-simile,  fak-slm'e-le. 
Faction,  fak'shun. 

Facture,  fakt'ur. 

Facu lie.  fak'u-le. 

Fseces,  fe'seez. 

Fagot,  fag'gt. 

Fall  I  unite,  fab'loon-it. 
Fahrenheit,  fah'ren-hlt. 
Faience,  fi-dngz'. 

Failure,  fal'yoor. 
Faineants,  fan-a-alin(g)'. 
Fairfax,  far'iaks. 

Faisans,  fa-zon(g)'. 
Falernian,  fah-Ier'ne-an. 
Falisci,  fah-lls'ki. 
Falkland,  fawk'iand. 
Fallacy,  fal'la-se. 
Fallopius,  fal-lo'pe-Qs. 
Falmouth,  fal'muth. 

False,  fawls. 

Falster,  fawl'stbr. 

Falter,  fawl't&r. 
Faltranck.  f&l'trangk. 
Falun,  fah'loon. 
la  mat  ina.  fam-ah-te'nah. 
Famulist,  fam'u-llst. 
Fanega,  fan-a'gah. 

Faneuil,  fan'yool. 
Fanfaronade,  fan-far-on-ad'. 
Fano,  fab 'no. 

Fantee,  fan-te'. 

Faraday,  fftr'a-da. 

Farafeh,  far'ah-fa. 

Fare,  far. 

Farinelli,  fali-re-nel'le. 
Farnese,  far-neez'. 

Faro,  fali'ro. 

Faroe,  fa'ro. 

Farrago,  far-ra'go. 
Farragut,  far'ra-gfit. 
Farriery,  far're-ur-e. 
Farrow,  far'ro. 

Farsistan.  far-sls-tabn'. 
Farthingale,  fSr'tbln-gal. 
Fascia,  fash'e-ah. 

Fascicle,  fas'se-kl. 
Fasciolaria,  fas-se-o-la're-ah. 
Fasti,  ffts'ti. 

Fastiginm,  fSs-tlj'e-iim.  [nah. 

Fata  Morgana,  fa'ta  mor-ga'- 
Fatchio  fach'e-o. 
Fatiloquist.  fa-tll'o-kwist. 
Fatiscence,  fa-tis'sens. 
Fatuity,  fa-tu'e-te. 

Fan  bou  rg,  fo'boorg. 
Fauces,  faw'seez. 

Faujasite,  faw'j&s-It. 
Fauquier,  fo'keer. 


Este,  8s'ta. 

Esther,  es't&r. 

Esthouia,  gs-tho'ne-ah. 

Est iferous,  es-tlf'ur-us. 
Estimate,  8s'te-mat. 

Est  oi  lee,  gs-twah-la'. 
Estoppel,  es-t<3p'pel. 
Estrade,  es-trahd'. 

Est  ram  a^on.  es-tram'a-son. 
Estrange,  es-tranj'. 
Estrapade,  es-trah-pad'. 
Estreat,  es-treet'. 

Estrella,  gs-trel'lah. 
Estreinoz,  es-tra-moz'. 
Estrich,  est'rlj. 
Estuation,  es-tu-a'shun. 
Eszek,  es'sSk. 

Etcliemin,  ech-a-mGn'. 
Etesian,  e-te'zhiin. 

Ft  ham.  e'tbarn. 
Ethelbert,  6th'el-burt. 
Etlielwolf,  eth'el-woolf. 
Ether,  e'thgr. 

Etheria,  e-the're-ah. 
Ethics,  gth'Iks. 

Ethiopia,  e-the-o'pe-ah. 
Ethmoid,  eth'moid. 
Ethology,  e-tbdl'o-je. 
Ethyl,  eth'Il. 

Etienne,  a-te-en'. 
Etiolation,  e-te-o-la'sbun. 
Eton,  e't’n. 

Etruria,  e-troo're-ah. 
Etude,  a-tood'. 
Etymology,  et-e-mol'o-je. 
Etymon,  et'e-mon. 

Eu,  oo. 

Eucalyptus.  u-ka-lIp'tQs. 
Eucharist,  u'ka-rist. 
Euchologion.  u-ko-lo'je-On. 
Euchre,  u'kr. 

Eucliroite,  li'kro-it. 
Eiichymy.  u'ke-me. 
Euclase,  li'klas. 

Eucrasy,  u'kra-se. 
Eudionietry,  u-de-dm'e-tre. 
Euergetes,  u-br'je-tez. 


Eugenie,  oo-zha-ne'. 

Eugeni  us,  u-je'ne-us. 

Euler,  ii'lur. 

Eu  login  in.  u-lo'je-um. 
Eulogy,  u'lo-je. 

Eulophia.  u-Io'fe-ali. 
Eumiciis,  u_-me'us. 

I. ii  nion  ia.  u-mo'ne-ab. 
Eunuch,  u'nuk. 
Eiiomplialiis,  u-om'fa-lus. 
Eiiouymiis,  u-Sn'e-mus. 
Eupathy,  ii'pa-the. 

Eu  pa  tor  in  in,  u-pa-to're-um. 
Eupepsy,  u-pep'se. 
Euphemism,  u'fe-mlzm. 
Euphony,  u'fo-ne. 
Euphorbia,  u-for'be-ab. 
Euphuism,  u'fu-Izm. 
Enpion,  u'pe-on. 

Eupyrian,  u-pir'e-an. 

Eure,  oor. 

Eureka,  ti-re'kah. 
Euripides,  u-rlp'e-dez. 
Euroclydon,  u-rok'le-don. 
Europe,  u'rop. 

Eurotas,  u-ro'tas. 
Euryalus,  fi-ri'ah-lus. 
Eurydice,  u-rid'e-se. 
Eurysthenes,  u-rls'tha-nez. 
Eusebius,  u-se'be-us. 
Eiistatius,  li-sta'shus. 
Eustyle,  u'stil. 

Eutaw,  u'taw. 

Euterpe,  u'ter'pe. 

E  u  t  h  a  n  a  s  i  a ,  u- 1  h  an-a'zh  ah . 
Eutyches,  u'te-keez. 
Eiixine.  uks'in. 

Evagoras,  e-vag'o-ris. 
Evanescence,  e-van'es-s6ns. 
Evans,  ev'anz. 

Evasion,  e-va'zhun. 
Evection,  e-v6k'sbun. 
Evening,  ev'n-ing. 

Everett,  ev'ur-et.  [lum. 

Everriculum,  6v-ur-rik'u- 
Eversion,  e-ver'sbbn. 
Everton,  6v'r-tun. 


Eviction,  e-vik'sliiin. 
Evolution,  ev-o-lu'sbtin. 
Evora.  a-vo'rah. 

Evreux,  ev-ro'. 

Evulsion,  e-vul'shun. 
Ewald,  a'vablt. 

Ewe,  yoo. 

Ewer,  yoo'ur. 

Ewing.  yoo'Ing. 

Exact,  egz-Skt'.  [et  bo'no. 
Exa^quo  et  bono.  eks-e-kwo 
Ex^eresis,  dks-e-re'sls.  fshtln. 
Exaggeration,  egz-aj-jur-a'- 
Exaltation,  6gz-awlt-a'shun. 
Example,  egz-am'pl. 

Ex  aninio,  eks  an'e-mo. 
Exanthalose.  egz-an'tba-los. 
Exarch,  egz'ahrk. 
Exca'caria,  eks-ka-ka're-ah. 
Excellence,  6k's61-lens. 
Excelsior,  ek-s61'se-6r. 
Excess,  ek-ses'. 

Exchange,  dks-cbanj'. 
Exchequer,  feks-chek'ur. 
Excise,  eks-8iz'. 

Exclusion,  dks-klu'zbun. 
Excogitate,  fiks-koj'e-tat. 

Ex  concesso,  6ks  kOn-sds'so. 
Excrescence,  eks-kres'sens. 
Ex  curia,  Sks  ku're-ah. 
Excursion.  Sks-kur'shbn. 
Excuse,  dks-kuz'  and  6ks-kus'. 
Ex  delicto,  eks  de-lik'to. 
Exeat,  eks'e-at. 

Exedra.  eks-e'drah. 
Exegesis,  eks-e-je'sis. 
Exelmans,  ek-sel-mon'. 
Exempli  gratia,  egz-6m'pli 
gra'she-ah. 

Exemption,  dgz-emp'shun. 
Exequatur,  eks-e-kwa'tur. 
Exequies,  dks'e-qulz. 
Exergue,  Sgz-urg'. 
Exertion,  egz-ur'sliun. 
Exeter,  egz'e-tbr.  [6m'n8z. 
Exeunt  oinnes,  egz'e-unt 
Exhaustion,  egz-hawst'yun. 


Exhibition,  egz-he-blsh'Qa 
Exidia.  Sgz-Id'yah. 
Exigency,  6ks'e-jen-se. 
Exmouth,  eks'mutb. 
Exogen,  eks'o-j6n. 
Exogoniiim.  eks-o-go'ne-uiiL 
Ex  otiicio,  eks  of-flsh'yo. 
Exoniphalos.  8gz-om'fa-lds. 
Exorcism,  eks'dr-sizm. 
Exordium,  egz-or'de-um. 
Exostome.  eks'ds-tom. 
Exotic,  egz-Ot'ik. 
Expansion,  eks-pan'shfin. 
Ex  parte.  Sks  p&r'te.  [slitin. 
Expatiation.  eks-pa-she-a'- 
Expedition,  eks-pe-dish'bn. 
Experiment  ii  in  C'rucis, 
eks-per-e-men'tum  kroo'sls. 
Expiation,  ek.s-pe-a'shun. 
Explicit,  eks-plls'it. 
Explosion,  eks-plo'zhUn. 
Exposition,  eks-po-zish'un. 
Exposure,  eks-po'zbur. 
Expugn,  eks-pun'. 
Exquisite.  eks'kwe-zTt. 
Extempore,  eks-t6m'po-re. 
Extension,  eks-t8n'shun. 
Extenuation,  eks-ten-u-a'- 
shun. 

Extinction,  eks-ttngk'sbun. 
Extortion,  eks-tor'sliun. 
Extrados,  eks-tra'dds. 
Extraneous,  eks-tra'ne-fis. 
Extrusion,  eks-troo'zhun. 
Exuberance,  egz-u'bur-ans. 
Exumaa,  eks-oo'mah. 
Exungiilate.  egz-ung'gu-lat. 
Exuvioe,  egz-u've-e. 

Ex  visceribus,  eks  vis-sSr'e- 
bbs. 

Eyafialla  -  Vokul.  i-a-fyal'- 

lab-yo-kool'. 

Eyas,  I'as. 

Eylau,  i'ldw. 

Eyre,  ar. 

Eyry,  a're. 

Ezra,  Sz'rah. 


F. 


Faust,  fowst. 

Faustina,  faws-ti'nah. 
Fauteuil,  fo-tweel'. 
Favorite,  fa'vdr-It. 

Favose,  fa-yos'. 

Favre,  fah'vr. 

Fayalite  fa'al-it. 

Fayette,  fa-gt'. 

Fayoum,  fi-oom'. 

Fealty,  fe'ai-te. 

Feather,  feth'ur. 

Feature,  fet'yur. 
Febriciila,  fe-brfk'u-lah. 
Febrifuge,  feb’re-fuj. 
Fecials,  fe'shalz. 

Fecula,  fek'u-lah. 

Federal,  fed'tlr-al. 

Fedia,  fe'de-ah. 

Feejee,  fe'je. 

Feign,  fan. 

Feliciana,  fe-lis-e-ah'nah. 
Felicitation,  fe-lls-i-ta'shun. 
Felidse,  fe'le-de. 

Fellahs,  fgl'lahz. 
Felo-de-se,  fe'lo-de-se. 
Felon,  fel'Qn. 

Felucca,  fe-Iuk'kah. 
F^nelon,  fan-ion'. 
Fenestrella,  fa-n6s-trgl'lab. 
Fenians,  fe'ne-anz. 
Feoffment,  fef'ment. 
Ferdusi,  fbr-doo-se'. 

Fergus,  ffir'gus. 

Ferise,  fe're-e. 

Ferishta,  fer'Tsh-tah. 
Fermata'  fer-mah'tah. 
Fermoy,  fur-moi'. 

Fernand  ina,  fur-n  an-dee'nah. 
Fernandez,  fur-nan'dez. 
Fernando  Po,  fbr-nan-do  po'. 
Ferney,  far-na'. 

Feronia,  fe-ro'ne-ah. 
Ferozabad,  fe-ro-zab-bad'. 
Ferrandine,  fer'ran-din. 
Ferrara,  fer-rah'rah. 
Ferreto,  fgr-ret'to. 
Ferriage,  fer're-aj. 

Ferrol,  fer-rol'. 

Ferrule,  fgr'rul. 

Ferula,  ter'u-lah. 
Fescenuine,  fes'sgn-nin. 
Fesch.  fesh. 

Festino,  fgs'te-no. 

Festoon,  fes-toon'. 

Festuca,  f6s-tu'kah. 
F'etation.  fe-ta'shun. 
Fetichisin.  fet'Isb-izm. 
Feticide,  fe'ti-sid. 

Fetor,  fe'tor. 

Fetwah,  fet'wah.  [Ia-b6n. 

Feuchtersleben,  foik'tbrz- 

Feud,  fud.  [teenz. 

Feuillantilies,  fweel'an- 

Few,  fu. 

Fezzan.  fez'ziin. 

Fibre,  fi'bur. 


Fibrine,  fl'brln. 

Fibula,  fib'u-lab. 

Fichte,  fik'ta. 

Fickle,  fik'l. 

Fidalgo,  fe-diil'go. 

Fidei  commissiim,  fi-de'i 
c<5m-mls'sum. 

Fide-jussiou.  fi'de-jus'she-on. 
Fides.  fi'dgz. 

Fiduciary,  fi-du'she-a-re. 
Fiesclli,  fe-gs'ke. 

Figaro,  fe-gah'ro. 

Figurate,  flg'-u-rat. 
Filiation,  fil-e-a'shun. 
Filibuster,  fil-i-bus'tar. 
Filiciform.  fi-lls'e-form. 
Filigree,  fil'I-gre. 

Filose,  fl'los. 

Filtration,  fil-tra'shun. 
Fimbria,  fim'bre-ab. 
Finance,  fe-nans'. 

Finesse,  fe-nes'. 

Fin  ger.  flng'gur. 

Finial,  fln'e-al. 

Finist^re,  fln-Is-tar'. 
Finsbury,  flnz'bur-re. 
Fiord,  fyord. 

Fiorenzuola,  fi-o-ren-swo'lab. 
Fiorite,  fi'o-rit. 

Firkin,  fur'kln. 

Firman,  fur'man. 
Fischerite,  fisb'fir-it. 
Fissirostres,  fis-se-rds'turz. 
Fissure,  flsh'oor. 
Fistularia.  fls-tu-la're-ab. 
Fitzgerald,  flts'jer-ald. 
Fiiime,  fe-oo'ma. 

Fixture,  flkst'ur. 

Flaccus,  flak'kus. 
Flagellant,  flaj'el-lant. 
Flagon,  flag'on. 

Flail,  flal. 

Flambeau,  flarndjo. 
Flamboyant,  flam-boi'ilnt. 
Flaminia,  fla-mln'yab. 
Flamingo,  fla-mlng'go. 
Flanconade,  flang-ko-nad'. 
Flanders,  flan'durz. 
Flandrin,  flan-drabn'. 
Flange,  fl&nj. 

Flatulence,  flilt'u-lgns. 
Flavius,  fla've-us. 

Fleabane,  fle'ban. 

Fleam,  fleem. 

Flection,  flek'shun. 

Fledge,  flej. 

Flensborg,  fienz'borg. 
Fletcher,  flecb'ur. 
Fleur-de-lys.  floor-de-le'. 
Fleur  us.  floor'us. 

Fleury  floo-re'. 

Flexor,  fleks'or. 

Flexure,  fleks'ur. 

Flight,  flit. 

Flimsy,  fllm'ze. 

Flirt,  Hurt. 


Flitch,  filch. 

Floccose,  flok'kos. 
Flodden,  flod'dn. 

Flood,  fltid. 

Floor,  flor. 

Florence,  flor'gns. 

Flores,  flo'res. 
Florescence,  flo-res'sgns. 
Florida,  fldr'e-dab. 

Florin,  flor'In. 

Floroon,  flo-roon'. 

Flotilla,  flo-tll'lah. 

Flour,  flowr. 

Flo  ii  rons.  floo-rOn'. 

Flout,  flowt. 

Flow.  flo. 

Floyd,  floid. 

Fluctuation,  fluk-tu-a'shtin. 
Flue.  floo. 

Fluency,  floo'en-se. 
Flugelman,  flu'gl-man. 
Fluid,  flu'Id. 

Flummery,  flum'mur-e. 

FI uor-al bus.  flno'or-al'bfis. 
Fluorescence,  floo-or-es'sgns. 
Fluorine,  floo'o-rin. 

F lustra,  flus'trah. 
Fluvanna,  floo-van'nah. 
Fluvial,  flu've-al. 

Flux,  flaks. 

Foal,  fol. 

Foam,  fom. 

Focile.  fo'sll. 

Focus,  fo'kus. 

Foe,  fo. 

Feeniciilum.  fe-nlk'u-lum. 
Fcemiim  Griecum,  fe'mam 
Foggia,  fod'jah.  [greTiam. 
Fogo,  fo'go. 

Foible,  foi'bl. 

Foix,  fwah. 

Fokshauy,  fok-cbah'ne. 
Foldvar.  fold-vahr'. 

Foley,  fo'le. 

Foliage,  fo'le-aj. 

Foligno,  fo-len'yo. 

Folk,  fok. 

Folkestone,  fok'stan. 
Follicle,  fol'lo-kl. 

Follow,  fol'lo. 

Hindi,  fon'de. 

Fond  du  Eac,  fon(g)  doo  lahk'. 
Fondus,  fon-doo'. 

Fontana,  fon-tali'nah. 
Fontanel,  fOnt-a-nel'. 
Fontarabia,  fou-tah-rfi'be-ah. 
Fontenay,  f6n(g)-ta-na'. 
Fontenelle.  fon-ta-nSl'. 
Fontenoy,  fdn(g)-ta-n\vah'. 
Foo-choo-foo,  foo-cboo-foo'. 
Forage.  for'Sj. 

Foray,  fo'ra. 

Forbear,  fgr-bar'. 

Forbes,  fdrbz. 

Forbin.  for-bahn'. 

Forceps,  for'seps. 


Ford,  ford. 

Fordyce,  for-dls'. 

Foreign,  for'in. 

Forensic,  fo-ren'sik. 

Forest,  ftir'est. 

Forey,  fo-ra'. 

Forfarshire,  for'fiir-shilr. 
Forficularise,  for-nk-u-la'ro-o 
Forge,  forj. 

Forgive,  for-glv'. 

Forli,  fbr'le. 

Formica,  for'me-kah. 
Formicidie.  for-mls'e-de. 
Formidable,  for'me-da-bl. 
Formiga,  for'rne-gah. 
Formigny,  for-man-ye'. 
Formosa,  for-mo'sah. 
Formula.  fOr'mu-lah. 
Formyle,  for'niil. 
Fornication,  fOr-ne-ka'shun. 
Forster,  forz'tbr. 

Forte,  for'ta. 

Fortescue,  fdr'tes-ku.  [too'rah. 
Fortevent  ura,  for-ta-vgn- 

Forth.  fortli. 

Fortissimo,  fOr-tees'se-mo. 
Fortitude,  for'te-tud. 
Fortuitous,  for-tu'e-tbs. 
Fortunatw  Insulte,  for-tu- 

na'te  In'su-le. 

Fortiinatus,  fOr-tu-na'tus. 
Fortune,  fdr'tun. 
Forzando,  fdr-zftbn'do. 
Fossano,  fos-sali'no. 
Fossombrone,fos-8om-bro'na 
Fossores,  fos'so-rez. 
Fotheringay,  fotb'rlng-ga. 
Fouah,  foo'wah. 

Foiicli^,  foo-sha'. 

Fougasse,  foo-gas'. 
Fougferes,  foo-zhar'. 

Foul.  fowl.  [tabn'vll. 

Fouquier  Tin  ville,foo-ke-a' 
Fonrchette,  foor-shgt'. 
Fourcroy,  foor-krwah'. 
Fourier,  foo-re-a'. 

Foy,  fwah. 

Foyle,  foil. 

Fracas,  fra'kas. 

Fracture,  frakt'ybr. 

Fra  lliavolo.  frah  de-ah'vo-lo. 
Fra>niim.  fre'num. 
Fragaria,  fra-ga're-ah. 
Fraise,  fraz. 

Franc,  fr.-Yngk. 

Franca  v i 1 1  a.  fran-kah-vil'lab. 
Franche-Comte,  fronsh- 
Francliise,  fran'cblz.  [kom'ta. 
Francia,  frabn'the-ab. 
Franconia,  fran-ko'ne-ab. 
Frank,  fraiigk. 

Fran  kenstein.frank'gn-s  tin. 
Frankfort,  frarigk'furt. 
Franzensbrunnen,  frinta* 
gns-broon'6n. 

Frascati,  fr&s-kali'te. 
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Fraserburgh,  fra'zbr-b&rg. 
Fratieelli.  frah-te-chel'le. 
Fratricide,  frat-re-sld. 
F’ratta-.Haggiore.  frat'tah- 
F rau gilt,  lrawt.  [mad-jo'ra. 

Fraxiiiiue,  fraks'ln-in. 
F'reckle,  frek'l. 

Frederick,  fred'&r-Ik. 
Freilonia,  fre-do'ne-ah. 
Freiburg,  fri-boorg'. 
Freight,  frat. 

Freiligratli.  fril'e-grahth. 
Frejus.  fra-zhoos'. 

Fremont,  fre-inont'. 
Frequent,  fre'kwent. 
Frerichs,  fra'riks. 

Fresnel,  fra-nel'. 

Freytag,  frl'tahg. 
Fricanileau,  frik-an-do'. 


Gabon,  ga'b&n.  [gab'Sr-deen. 

Gabardine  or  Gaberdine, 
drabble,  gab'bl. 

Gabel,  ga'bl. 

Gaberlunzie,  gab-iir-lun'ze. 
Ga  bin  ins,  ga-bln'e-hs. 
Gabion,  gu'be-hu. 

Gable,  ga'bl. 

Gaboon,  gall-boon'. 
Gabrielle  d‘Estr<»cs,  gab- 
re-61  da-tra'. 

Gadaines,  gah-dah'mez. 
Gadara,  gad'a-rali. 

Gaddiel,  gad'del. 

Gadidie,  gad'e-de. 
Gaditaniau,  gad-e-ta'ne-Sn. 
Gadolinite,  gad'o-lin-it. 
Gador,  gah'dor. 

Gadsden,  gadz'den. 
diaelic,  gahl'ik  or  gal'Ik. 
Gaeta,  gali-a'tab. 
dl age,  gaj. 

Gahnite,  gahn'it. 

Gainsay,  gan-sa'. 
Gainsborough,  ganz'b&r-ro. 
diait,  gat. 
drains,  ga'us. 
drain,  ga'lah. 

Galago,  ga-Ia'go. 
tin  Ian  tli  is,  ga-ian'thls. 

Ga  Ian  tine,  gal-On-teen'. 
Galapagos,  gah-lah-pak'gos. 
dialatiea,  gal-a-te'ah. 
Galatia.  ga-la'ehe-ah. 
dialatz.  gah-lAts'. 

Galaxy,  gftl'aks-e. 
dialba,  gal'bah. 
dial  ban  ii  in.  giU-ba'num. 
dialea.  ga'Ie-ah. 

Galega,  gah-le'gah. 
dialen,  ga'len. 
dialena.  ga-le'nah. 
Galeopsis,  gal-e-dp'sls. 
dialerlus,  ga-le're-us. 
Galiacete,  gal-e-a'se-e. 
Galiano,  gal-e-ah'no. 
Galicia,  gal-ish'e-ak. 
dialilee,  gal'e-le. 
dial i lei.  gah-le-la'e. 

Galiot,  gal-e-ot'. 
dialipea,  gal-e-pe'ah. 
Galitzin,  g&l-llt'sln. 
dial iu in,  ga'le-um. 
dial  I.  gawl. 
dialland,  gah-Ion(g)'. 
diallant,  g&l'l&nt  and  g&l-Iant'. 
dial  las.  gal'lks. 

..  ( Eng.  g&l'lah-tin. 

d»al  lat  in,  |  i<V. gali-Iah-tahn'. 
Qallaudet,  gal-law-dst'. 
Galleon,  gal'le-dn. 
diallia.  gal'le-ah. 
dial  Hard,  gal'yahrd. 
diallienus.  gal-le-e'nbs. 
dial  I  i  mail  fry.  gal-le-maw'fre. 
dial  lime.  gal'le-ne. 
diallipoli,  gal-lip'o-le. 
dial li t zi u.  gal-llt'sin. 
diallopadc,  gal-lo-pad'. 
dial lo way,  gal'lo-wa. 
dialls,  gawlz. 
dial  Ins,  gfil'lus. 
dialoparo,  gah-lo-pah'ro. 
dial  ore,  ga-lor'. 
dialvani,  gal-vah'ne. 
Galveston,  gal'ves'tun. 
Gama,  gah'mah. 

Gamaliel,  ga-ma'le-el. 
Gambado,  gam-ba'do. 
Gambia,  gam'be-ah. 
Gambler,  gam'be-hr. 
Gamble,  gam'bl. 
Gambroon,  gam-broon'. 
Gamin,  gah-mahn'. 

Gamut,  gam'ttt. 
Gananoque,  gah-nah-uok'. 
Ganges,  gan'jez. 
Gangpore,  gang-poor', 
diangue,  gang. 

Ganoids,  gan'oidz. 
dianomatite,  ga-nom'a-tit. 
Ganymede,  gan'e-med. 
Gaol,  jal. 

Garancine,  gar'in-sen. 
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Fricassee,  frlk-fts-sa'. 
Friction.  frlk'shQn. 
Friedland,  freed'land. 
Friend,  lrend. 

Frigento.  fre-jgn'to. 

Fright,  frit. 

Frigidari uni,  frij'i-da're-tim. 
Fringilliilse,  frin-jil'le-de. 
Frisure,  fre-zhoor'. 
Fritillaria,  frit-il-la're-ah. 
Frobisher,  frob'Ish-ur. 
Frohsilorf,  froz'dorf. 
Froissart,  frwah-sahr'. 
Frolic,  frol'ik. 

Fromle,  frond. 

Fro ude.  frood. 
Fructescence,  fruk-tgs'sSns. 
Fructidor.  frook-te-dor'. 
Fructose,  fruk-toz'. 


Fruit,  froot. 

Frustum,  frus'tum. 
Fuad,  foo'ahd. 

Fnca.  foo'kah. 
Fucaeese,  fu-ka'se-e. 
F'uchsia,  fa'she-ah. 
Fucino,  foo-che'no. 
Fucns,  fu'kus. 

Fuddle,  fiid'dl. 

Fuego.  fwe'go. 

F  again.  foo-gah'to. 
Fugitive,  fu'je-tlv. 
Fulgency,  f&l'jen-se. 
Fulgoridte.  ful-gor'e-de. 
F'ulica,  fu-le'kah. 
Fulminate,  ful'min-at. 
Fulton,  tul'ton. 
Fulvia,  ful've-ah. 
Fuinaria,  fu-ma're-ah. 


Fumarole,  fu'ma-rol. 
F'umigation,  fu-me-ga'shtin. 
F'linanbulo.  fu-nan'bu-lo, 
Funchal,  foon-shahl'. 
Function,  fungk'shun. 
Fiinily,  fun'de. 

Fiinen,  foo'nen. 

Fullest,  fu-nest'. 

Fungus,  fung'gus. 

Funicle,  fu'ue-kl. 
Funis-umbilicus,  fu'nls 
tim-bll'i-kus. 

Funk,  fungk. 

Fuor,  fu'or. 

Furcation.  fGr-ka'shQn. 
Furcula,  ftir'ku-lak. 
Fnrfurole,  fur'fu-rol. 
Furies,  fu'riz. 

Fnrina,  foo-re'nah. 


Gr. 


Garble,  gar'bl. 

Garcias,  gkr-the'Ss. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  gkr- 
tlie-Iah'so  da  lah  va'gah. 
Garda,  gar'dah. 

Gardenia,  giir-de'ne-ak. 
Gardiner,  gard'nur. 
Garilyloo,  gard-e-loo'. 
Gargarus,  gar'ga-rus. 
Gargle,  gar'gl. 
diargoyle,  gar'goil. 
diari biilili,  gali-re-bal'de. 
Garlasco.gar-las'ko.[pah-zha'.“ 
diaruier- Pages,  gar-ne-a^ 
Garnishee,  gar-uish-e'. 
Garniture,  gar'ue-tur. 
Garonne,  gah-ron'. 
d-aroo.  gali-roo'. 

Garous.  ga'rfts. 

Garrison,  gar're-sn. 
Garrote,  gab-rot'. 

Gas,  gas  or  g&z. 

Gascony,  gas'ko-ne. 

Gaspe,  gas'pa. 

Gassendi,  gas-s6n'de. 
Gasteropod.  gas-ter'o-pdd. 
Gaston,  gas'tou. 
d.ust ralgia,  gas-tral'je-ah. 
Gastritis,  gas-trl'tis. 
Gastrocele,  gas'tro-sel. 

Gas  t  roily  n  ia.gas-tro-din'y  ah. 
Gastronomy,  gas-trdn'o-me. 
Gata,  gah'tah. 

Gauchos,  go'chos. 

Gaud,  gawd. 

Gauge,  gaj. 

Gaultheria,  gawl-the're-ab. 
Gauntlet,  gant'let. 
diraura.  gaw'rah. 

Gautier,  go-te-a'. 

Gatarni,  gah-var'ne. 
d>ax  azzi,  gah-vat'se. 
Gaveston,  gav'es'tbn. 
diav ial,  ga've-al. 

Gavot,  gftv'ot. 

Gawelghur,  gav-el-goor'. 
Gaya,  ga'yah. 

Gay-Lussac,  ga-loos'sak. 
Gayoso,  ga-o'zo. 

Gaza,  ga'zah. 

Gaze,  gaz. 
diazette,  ga-zet'. 

Gazogene,  gaz'o-jen. 
d-eanl.  zba-on(g)'. 

Gear,  jeer. 

Geauga,  je-aw'gah. 

Geber,  ge'bur. 

G<?fle,  yev'la. 
d-elienna.  je-hen-nah. 
Gehlenite,  ga'len-It. 
Geilerite.  gll'ur-It. 

Geine,  je'In. 

Gelasius,  je-la'zhbe. 
dielidiuni,  je-lld'e-um. 
Gellius,  jel'le-us. 
d«em.  jem. 

Gemara,  je-mah'rah. 
dJemiiii,  jem'e-ni. 
diemma.  jem'mah. 

Gemini,  gem'nie. 
diemsboch,  jemz'bok.  [re. 
diendarmerie,  zlion-dar'nia- 
Gender,  jen-diir. 
dienealogy.  jen-e-al'o-je. 
Genera,  jen'ur-ah.  [se-mo. 
diene  ra  1  issi  mo.  j6n-br-al-is'- 
Generosity,  jen-ur-os'e-te. 
Genesis,  jfiu'e-sls. 

Genet,  zha-na'. 

Geneva,  jSn-e'vah. 
diencvieve.  jen-a-veev'. 
dAenghis-Khan,  jan'gees 
Genial,  je'ne-al.  [kahn'. 

dienil.  ha-neel'. 
Genioglossi,  je-ne-o-glos'si. 
Genista,  jen-is'tah. 
Genitive,  j6n'e-tiv. 
d»enius-loci,  Jen'yus-lo'si. 
d»ennesareth.  jen-n6z'a-reth. 
Genoa,  j6n'o-ah. 
Genouillere.  zhuool-yar'. 
Genre,  zhong'r. 

Gens,  jzhdnz. 

Genseric,  jSn'sur-ik. 


Genteel.  j6n-teel'. 

Gentian,  jen'te-an. 

Gentle,  jfen'tl. 

Genultexion,jen-u-flek'shun. 
Genuine,  jen'u-in. 

Geodesy,  je-od'e-se. 
Geotlrey,  jef'fre. 

Geotfrin,  zho-frahn'. 
Geolfroy,  zho-frwaw'. 
Geogloss  u  ill.  je-o-gl8s'sum. 
Geognosy,  je-og'no-se. 
Geography,  je-og'ra-fe. 
Geometry,  je-om  e-tre. 
Geomy  ricite,  je-o-nnr'e-sit. 
Geoponics,  je-o-pfln'Iks. 
Georaina,  je-o-rSm'ah. 
Georgia,  jor'je-ah. 

Gepidse,  j6p'e-de. 

Gera,  ga'rah. 

Gei-nrd  J  Fr-  zha-rali  r'. 
Gerard,  |  Eng.  jer'ftrd. 

Gerfalcon,  j8r'faw-kn. 
Gerharilt,  gar'hart. 
Gericault,  zha-re-ko'. 
Gerizim,  ge-ri'zlm. 

Germ,  jurm.  [mahn-6n(g)-la'. 
diermain-en-Laye,  zhar- 
dier  man.  j&r'man. 

German  icus,  jbr-man'i-ktts. 
Gerocom  i  a,  j  Hr-o-ko'me-ah. 
Gerry,  jer're. 

Gers.  zhar. 

Gerson,  zhar-son'. 
Gersticcker.  j&r'st8k-kur. 
Gertrude,  ger'trood. 
Gervinus,  jer-ye'n us. 
Geryon,  je're-On. 

Gesenins,  je-seen'yus. 
Gesner.  ges'uer. 

Gesta  Komauorum,  jes'ta 
ro-man-o'rum. 

Gestation,  jes-ta'shtin. 

Gest  ure,  jest'yur. 

Geta,  je'tah. 
dietie,  je'te. 

Gethsemane,  g6th'se-man. 
Gettysburg,  get'tiz-burg. 
Geum,  je'um. 

Geyser,  gi's6r. 

Gliazepoor.  gaz-e-poor'. 
Ghent.  ghSut. 

Gheriah.  ge-ri'ah. 

Ghetto,  ghet'to. 
di  hi  belli  nes,  gib'el-lmz. 
Ghibert i.  ghe-bgr'te. 
dill  ilia,  ghe'kah. 
Ghirlandaio,  ger-lan-di'o. 
Ghizeh.  ghe'za. 

G  h  og  r a .  go'grah. 

Ghost,  gost. 

Giant,  ji'&nt. 

Giaveno,  juli-va'no. 
d- ibbet .  jib 'bit. 

Gibbon.  gib'bOn. 

Gibbosite,  glb'bo-slt. 
Gibeou,  gib'e-8n. 

Giblets,  jlb'lets. 
diibraltar.  jib-rawl'ttir. 
Gibson,  glb'sun. 

Giileon,  gid'e-on. 

Gien,  zhe-an(g)'. 

Giessen,  gees'seu. 
Gigantolite,  ji-gan'to-lit. 
diiglio.  jel'yo. 
di  i  ho  n.  gi'on. 

Gilbert,  gll'burt. 

Gililas,  gll'd&s. 

Gileail.  gil'e-ad. 

Giles,  jllz. 

Gill,  gil  and  jil. 

Gillenia,  jll-le'ne-ah. 

Gil  lespie,  gll-lee'pe  or  jll-l6s'pe 
dwilolo.  je-lo'lo. 

Gimbal,  glm'biil. 
Gimcrack.  jim'krkk. 
Ginger,  jin'jur. 

Ginkell.  glng'kgl. 
Gioberti,  jo-b6r'te. 
Gioja.jo'yah. 
dtiorilano,  jor-dah'no. 
Giorgione,  jor-jo'nah. 
Giotto,  jot'to. 

Giovenazzo,  jo-vab-nat'eo. 
Giraldi,  je-rahl'de. 


Giralilus  d’ambrensis,  jlr- 

al'dus  kam-breD'si8. 

Girandole,  jir'an-dol. 

fiii’-i  rtl  I  Er}9-  je-rard'. 
da  Irani,  j  ^  zhe.rahr-_ 

Girard  in.  zhe-rahr-dahn'. 
Girasol,  jlr'a-sol. 

Girder,  gurd'ur. 

Girdle,  gur'dl. 
dairgeh,  jer'ja. 

Girgenti,  jir-jfin'te. 

Girl,  gurl. 

Girodet,  zhe-ro-da'. 
Gironde,  zlie-rond'. 

Girth,  gurtli. 

Gismondite.  jis'mond-it. 
Giuliano.  joo-le-ah'no. 
Giulio  Romano,  joo'le-o  ro- 
diive,  glv.  [mah'no. 

Glacial,  gla'ehal. 

Glacier,  gias'e-Qr. 

laris,  gla'sls. 

Glailiator,  glad'e-a-t8r. 
Gladiolus,  gla-di'o-lus. 
Glailova,  glah-do'vah. 
Glailstone,  glad'stun. 
dalamorgan,  gla-mur'gau. 
dalaphy ra.  gla-fl'rah. 

Glare,  glar. 

dalastonbury,  glas'tn-bbr-re. 
Glatz,  glahtz, 

Glauber,  glow'bSr. 
Glaiichau,  glow'kbw. 
Glaiicium.  glaw'se-um. 
Glaiicus,  glaw'ktis. 
dalaux.  glo. 

Glectroma.  giek'tro'mah. 
Gleilitschia,  gle-dlt'sbah. 

G lei ni.  glim. 

Glenmaliire,  glen-ma-loor'. 
Glisten,  glls'n. 

Globularia.  glob-u-la're-ab. 
Glochis,  glo'kis. 
dalogau,  glo'gow. 
Gloiiieratioii,glom-iir-a'shun 
Glossitis,  glos-8i'tis. 
Glossology,  glu8-sol'o-je. 
Glove,  gluv. 

Gloxinia,  glok-sln'yah. 
Glucina.  gloo-si'nah. 

Gluck,  glook. 

Glucose,  glu'koz. 

Glue,  gloo. 

Glunielle,  gloo-mel'. 

Glut  illation,  gloo-tln-a'shun. 
Glycerine.  glls'Qr-in. 
Glycirrhiza.  glls-ir-ri'zah. 
Glyptoilon.  glip'to-don. 

Gly  pt ot  heca.  glip-to-tbe'kah. 
Gmelinite,  mel'In-it. 
Gnaphaliuin,  na-fa'le-um. 
din  u  ,  Dll. 

Goa,  go'ah. 
dioar.  go'ar. 

Gobelin.  gOb'e-lIn. 

Gobi,  go'be. 

Gobidie.  g8b'e-de. 
Goilavery,  go-da'yur-e. 
Godfrey,  gdd'fre. 

Goiloy,  go-do'e. 
d-odroon.  go-droon'. 

Geertz,  goorts. 

Goethe,  goo'ta. 
dioetz,  goots. 

Gogal,  go'gOl. 

Gohilwar,  go-bil'war. 
diolconila,  gol-kon'dah. 
Golgotha,  gol'go-thak. 
Goliath,  go-ll'ath. 
diolo vin,  go-lo-ven'. 
diomato,  go-mali'to. 
Gombroon,  gom-broon'. 
Gomez,  go'mez. 

Gomorrah,  go-mor'rab. 
Goinphiasis.  gSm-fi'a-sia. 
Gompholite,  gom'fo-llt. 
diom pliosis.  gom-fo'sis. 
diomphrena.  gdm-fre'nali. 
Gomlola,  gon'do-lah. 
Gonfalonier,  gon-fa-lon-eer'. 
Goniatite,  go'ne-a-tit. 
Goniometer,  go-De-om'e-tur. 
Gonorrhoea.  gOn-or-re'ab. 
bonsai  vo,  gou-zahl'vo. 


Furioso,  foo-re-o'zo. 
Furniture,  fur'ni-tur. 
Furore,  fii'rCr. 

Furrow,  fur'ro.  [bad1 

Furruckabad,  fur-ruk-ab 
Further,  iur'thtir. 

Fii  rst,  foorst. 

Furuncle,  fu-rting'kl. 
Fusarole,  fu'sa-rol. 

FusC<‘,  fu-ze'. 

Fnsillaile,  fu-zil-lad'. 
Fusion,  fu'zbun. 

Fustian,  fust'yan. 

Fusu re.  fu'zhur. 

Futile,  fu'til. 

Fnttelipoor,  f&t-ta-p*or/. 
Futtock.  fut'tuk. 

F’liture,  fut'ybr. 

Fyzabail,  fi-zab-bad'. 


Gonzaga,  gdn-zab'gah. 
Gonzales,  gon-thah'leth. 
dioodyera,  good'yur-ah. 
Goomty,  gooni-tee'. 

Gopher,  go'fur. 
Gorilianiis,  gor-de-a'nbs. 
Gordius,  gor'de-us. 

Goree.  go-re'. 

Giirgei,  goor'gi. 

Gorges,  gor'jfz. 

Gorgias,  gopje-fis. 
Gorgona,  gor-go'Dah. 
Gorilla,  go-rll'lah. 

Goritz,  goo'rlts. 

Gorkum,  gor'kbm. 

Gorlitz.  goor'lit8. 

Goshen,  go'shen. 

Goslarite.  gflz'iar-it. 

Gossy  pi  u  in.  gos-sip'e-bm. 
Gotha,  go'tab. 

Gothic,  gdth'Ik. 
Gottenburg,  got'fn-l.urg. 
diottlieben.  g0t-le'b6u. 
Gough,  gof. 

Goulard,  goo-labr'. 

Gould,  goold. 

Gounod,  goo-no'. 

diont  /  Kn0-  g°wt. 

com,  -j  ^  goo  [Sahn  Ser». 

diouvion  St.  d’yr,  goo-ve-on' 

Go  wan,  go'fln. 

Goyaz.  go-jahz'. 
diozo.  got'zo. 

Graaff-Reinet,  grahf-rin'8t. 
Gracchus,  grak'kbs. 
Gracillaria.  gra-sil-la're-ah. 
Graciosa,  grah-se-o'sah. 
diradient.  gra'de-6nt. 

Grail  in.  gra'din. 

Gradiska,  grah-dis'kah. 
derail  nation,  grid-u-a'sbtln. 
Grad  us,  gra'dus. 
dirafton,  grafttin. 
Gragnano,  gralin-yah'no. 
Graham,  gra'krn. 

Grail,  grab 

Grallatores,  gral'la-torz. 
Gramercy,  grah-mur'se. 
diraminaceie,  grftm-e-na'se-e. 
Grammont,  grah-mon(g)'. 
dirampians,  grani'pe-anz. 
Gran,  grahn. 
diranada.  grah-nah'da. 
di  ranaitil  la,  grah-nab-del'yah. 
Gran  Chaco,  grahn  cbab'ko. 
dirandee.  gran-de'. 
Grandeur,  grand'yur. 
Grandiose,  grand'i-os. 
Grandville,  grOnd'vIl. 
Grange,  granj. 

Granivora*,  gra-nly'o-re. 

G  r  an  u  I  a  t  i  o  n ,  g  ra  n  -u-la'sh  un. 
Granville,  gran-yll. 
Graphite.  tTraf'It. 
Graphotype,  graf'o-tip. 
Grapple,  grap'pl. 
Graptolites.  grap'to-IIts. 
diralian,  gra'sbe-an. 

Gratis,  gra'tls. 
di  rati  tude,  grfit'i-tud. 
Gratry,  grah-tre'. 

Gratuity,  gra-tu'e-te. 
di  rat  illation,  grat-u-la'shfin. 
Gratz,  grahtz. 

Graudenz,  grOw'dgnts. 
Gravel,  griiy'el. 
Gravesend,  gravz'end. 
Gravimeter,  gra-yim'e-tur. 
Gravina,  grah-ve'nah. 
Gravitation.  gr4v-i-ta'shtin. 
Graziani,  grat-se-ah'ne. 
Grease,  gres  and  grez. 
di  reece,  gres. 

Greenough,  gren'o. 
diregarious,  gre-ga're-us. 
Grego,  gre'go. 

Gregory,  grfg'o-re. 
direifenhagen.  grifn-ah  gn, 
Grenada,  gren'a-dah. 
direnadier.  grSn-a-deer'. 
direnelle,  gra-nel'. 
di  renoble,  gren-ob-1'. 
Grenville,  gren'vll. 

Gres,  gra. 
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Gresham,  gTes'am. 

Grtitry,  gia-tre'. 

Greuze,  grooz. 

Grewia,  groo'e-ab. 

Grey,  gra. 

Grice,  gris. 

Gridiron.  grld'i-brn. 
Griesbach,  grees'b&k. 
Grignau.  green-vbn(g)'. 
Grillade,  grll-lad'. 

Grille,  greel. 

Grimaldi,  gre-mal'de. 
Grimalkin,  gre-mal'kln. 
Grisi,  gre'se. 

Gristle,  gris'l. 

Groat,  grawt. 

G  rocery ,  gro'sur-e. 

G  roil  no,  grod'no. 
Grog-ram,  grog'ram. 
Groningen,  gron'ing-<sn. 
Groroilite,  gro-ro'e-llt. 
Gros,  gro. 

Groschen,  grosb'en 
Gross,  gros. 

Grossales,  grbs'sa-lgz. 
Gross  beak.  gros'bek.  fsbfin 
G  ross  ili  cation  .gros-se-fe-ka' 
Grossularite,  gros-su'la-rlt. 


Grosswardein,  grOs-wCr'din. 
Grotesque,  gro-tesk'. 
Grotins,  gro'sbe-us. 

Groton,  gro'ton. 

Grotto,  grot'to. 

Group,  groop. 

Grouse,  grows. 

Grow,  gro. 

Grudge,  grtlj. 

Grunin",  groo'e-de. 
Grumble,  grbm'bl. 
Gruuanite,  groon'ftn-It. 
Grunberg,  groou'barg. 

Grus.  groos. 

Grypliite.  grlf'It. 
Grypbosis.  gre-fo'sis. 
Guacara.  gwah-kab'ro. 
Guadalajara,  gwab-dab-lab- 
ah'rah.  [yeer'. 

Guadalquivir,  gwah-dal-ke- 
Guadalupe,  gwah-dah-loo'pa. 
Guadeloupe,  gab-da-loop'. 
Guadiaua,  gwah-de-ab'uab. 
Guadix,  gwab-dee'. 
Guaiacum,  gwa'ya-kbm. 
Guajaba.  gwah-ah'bah. 
Guana,  gwah'nab.  [cba. 

Guana  cache,  gwah-nah-kah'- 


Gnanaeo.  gwah-nahTco. 
Gnauaxuato,  gwah-nah- 

hwah'to. 

Guano,  goo-ah'no  or  gwah'no. 
Guarantee,  gar-an-te'. 
Guarapari.  gwah-rab-pab're. 
Gna  ra(u  ba.gwab-rab-too'bali. 
Guard,  gard. 

Guarini,  gwab-re'ne. 

Guns) alia,  gwab-stal'lah. 
Guata vita,  gwab-tah-ve'tab. 
Guatemala,  gwab-te-mak'lah. 
Guava,  gwab'vah. 
Guaviare.  gwah-ve-ab'ra. 
Guayaquil,  gwl-ah-kel'. 
Guay  mas.  gwi'mabs. 
Gubbio,  goob'be-o. 

Guben,  goo'ben. 

Gudin,  goo-dalm'. 

Gudgeon,  gud'jun. 

Gueber.  ge'ber. 

G ue Ider land.  ggld'ur-litnd. 
Guelph,  gwelf. 

Guerara.  gwa-rah'rali. 
Guercino.  goo-6r-che'no. 
Guerdon,  gur'don. 
Guerilla.  ger-rll'Iab. 
Guerin,  gwa-rabn'. 


Guerrero,  ghar-ra'ro. 

Guess,  g6s. 

Gueltarda.  gfit-t&r'dah. 

G  u  Haw.  guf-fau'. 

Guiana,  ge-ah'nab.  [ne. 

G  ii  ieeiard  inhgoo-et-cbilr-de'- 
Guido  d'Are/.z.o,  goo-e'do 
Guienne,  ge-en'.  [dab-ret'so. 
Guildhall,  glld'bawl. 
Guilloclie,  gwe-losh'. 
Guillotine,  gll-lo-teen'. 

Gules,  gulz. 

Gulo,  gu'lo. 

Gurge,  gurj. 

Gurgle,  gbr'gl. 

Gurj  mi,  goor'jbn. 

Gurney,  gbr'ne. 

Gurrali.  goor'rah. 
Gustavus,  gus-ta'vus. 
Gustoso,  gus-to'zo. 

Guthrie,  gutb're. 
Gutta-percha,  gut'tah  part'- 
chah. 

Guttenberg,  goot'ten-barg. 
Guttural,  gut'tur-al. 
Guyon,  gi'ou. 


Guzman,  gooth'm&n. 
Guzzle,  gbz'zl. 

Gwalior,  gwah'le-6r. 

Gybe,  jib. 

Gy  in  nasi  arch ,  jlm-na'ze-Srk. 
Gymnastics,  jim-nas'tlks. 
Gymnema.  jlm-ne'mab. 

Gy  in  nod  ad  iisjim-nok'la-dus 
Gymnogens,  jim'no-jfinz. 
Gymnosopliita*,  jim-no-sof'- 
Gymnote,  jim'not.  [e-te. 

Gymeceum,  jln-e-se'um. 
GynaecocraeyJIn-e-kOk'ra-se 
Gynandria,  jln-an'dre-ab. 
Gyneocracy,  je-nok'ra-se. 

Gy  nobase,  jln'o-bas. 
Gynoecium,  je-ne'se-um. 
Gypselos,  je-pe'tos. 
Gypsography,  jip-sog'ra-fe. 
Gypsy,  jip'se. 

Gy  raeanth  us,  jir-a-kau'tbus. 
Gyration,  ji-ra'shun. 
Gyrinidse.  je-rln'e-de. 
Gyrolepsis,  jlr-o-lSp'sls. 

Gy rollte,  jir'o-lit. 
Gyroinancy,  jlr-o-man'se. 
Gyroscope,  ji'ro-skop. 
Gyulai,  joo'li. 


H. 


Haaf.  hahf. 

Haarlem,  habr'lem.  [kor'pbs. 
Habeas  Corpus,  ha'be-^s 
Habendum,  ba-bSn'dum. 
Haberdashery, hab-er-dash'- 
ur-e. 

Habergeon,  ba-bbr'je-bn. 
Habersham,  hab'hr-skam. 
Habiliment,  ha-bil'e-ment. 
Habit,  bab'It. 

Habitat,  a-blt-vo-a'. 
Hachette,  ask-6t'. 
Hacienda,  ah-the-en'dah. 
Hacbure.  hach'ur. 
Hackensack,  hak'n-sak. 
Hackle,  hak'l. 

Hackney,  hak'ne. 
Haddington,  had'dlng-tun. 
Haddock,  bad'duk. 

Hadeln.  ali'deln. 
llailersieben.  ah-darz-la'bfin 
Hades,  ba'dez 
Hadleigh,  had'le. 
Hadramaut,  ah-drah-mowt'. 
Hsecceity,  bek-se'e-te. 
H*emachronte,bem'ab-krom 
Hiemapophysis,  bem-ah- 
pofo-sis. 

Mseinatocele,  he-mat'o-sel. 
Hiematozoa.  hem-ab-to-zo'ah 
Hiemoptysis,  be-mop'te-sis. 
Haemorrhage,  hem'or-raj. 

H  senius,  bc'mus. 
llaffle,  haf'fl. 

Hatis,  ah'fiz. 

Hagar,  ba'gar. 

Hagen  bach,  ab'ggn-bak. 
Haggada,  bag'ga-dah. 
Haggai,  hag'ga-I. 
Hagiarchy.  ha'je-ar-ke.  [fab. 
Hagiographa.  ba-je-og'rah- 
Hagioscope,  ha'je-o-skop. 
Hague,  hag. 

Hahnemann,  hah'na-man. 
Hail,  hal. 

llaiinaturia.  ham-a-tu're-ah. 
Hainan,  hl-nahn'. 

Hakim,  ha'kim. 

Halberd,  hal'burd. 
Halberstadt,  hal'bbr-stat. 
Halcyon,  hal'se-ou. 
Haldimaml,  hal'de-mand. 
llalesia,  bal'se-ah. 

Halevy,  ah-lu-ve'.  [nas'sus. 
Halicarnassus,  bal-e-kar- 
Halicore,  hal'e-kor. 
Halicutics.  hal-e-ku'tiks. 
Haliography,  ha-le-og'ra-fe. 
Haliotis,  ba-li'o-tis. 
Hallam,  hal'lam. 

Halle,  hal  la. 

Halleck.  bal'lek. 

Halley,  bal'le. 

Halloween,  hal'lo-een. 

Hal  luci  nation,  h;ll-la-se-na'- 
Ualinstadt,  halm'stat.  [shun. 
Halo,  ha'lo. 

Halogen,  hal'o-jen. 

Haloid,  ha'loid. 

Haloscope,  ha'lo-skop. 
Halstead,  hal'stbd. 

Halt,  hawlt. 

Halton,  hawl'tbn. 

Halve,  habv. 

Hamadan.  ham-a-dan'. 
Hamadryad,  ham-a-dri-M. 
Hamburg,  ham'boorg. 
llames,  harnz. 
llamilcar,  bah-mll'kar 
Hamilton,  ham'il-tbn. 
Hammock,  bam'tnok. 
Hampden,  hamp'den. 
Hamper,  bam 'pur. 
Hampshire,  bamp'sbur. 
Hampstead,  hamp'sted. 


Hamster,  ham'stur. 
Hamulose,  ham'u-loz. 
Hananiah,  ban-a-ni'ab. 
Hanaper.  han'a-pur. 
Handel,  ban 'del.  [chif. 

Handkerchief,  baugk'ur- 
Handsel,  bau'sl. 
Handsome,  han'sum. 
Haug-Tcheou.  hang-choo'. 
Han-kiang,  ban-ki'ing. 
Hankie,  bang'kl. 
Hannibal,  han'ue-bal. 
Hanover,  hau'o-ver. 

Hansa,  han'sah. 

Hapsburg.  habz'boorg.  [ntit'. 
Hardicanute,  bar-de-kah- 
Hardinge,  bard'ing. 
Harem,  ba'r6m. 

Harleck,  kar'lfik. 
Harlequin,  liar'le-kwin. 
Harlingen,  bar'llng-en. 
llarmaline,  bar'ma-lin. 

1 1 ar mat  t an.  har-mat'tan. 

11  a  r  mod  ins.  liar-nio'de-us. 
Harmonica,  har-mon'e-kah. 
Harmonium,  har-mo'ne-um. 
Harmotome,  liar'uio-tom. 
Harold,  bar'Old. 

Harou  n  -  al  -  Rashid,  ah- 
roon'-ahr-rah-shed'. 

Harpax,  bar'paks. 

Harper,  har'pur. 
Harpiugs.  barp'Ingz. 

H a r poc  r a t  es,  b ar-pok'ra-t eez 
Harpy,  har'pe. 

Harrier,  har're-ur. 
Harrington,  bar'ring-tun. 
Harrowing,  har'ro-ing. 
Hartlepool,  har'tl-pool. 
Hartley,  hart'le. 

Hartz,  balirts.  [ska'rbra. 

Harum-scarum,  ba'rum- 
Haruspice,  ba-rus'pis. 
Harvard,  har'vard. 
Harwich,  har'rij. 
Hasdrubal,  bas'droo-bal. 
Hashish,  hasb'eesb. 
Hasselt,  has'selt. 

Hastati,  has-ta'ti. 

Haste,  hast. 

Hastings,  has'tlngz. 
Hatches,  hacb'iz. 

Hatteras,  hat'te-ras. 
Hauerite,  how'ur-it. 
Haugh,  baw. 

Haulm,  liawm. 

Haurient,  haw're-gnt. 
Haussmann,  bows'man. 
Hauteur,  ho-toor'. 

Havana,  hah-vau'ah. 
Havelock,  bav'ldk. 
Haverhill,  bav'r-bll. 
Havildar,  hav'il-dar.  [grabs'. 
Havre  de  Grace,  ah'vr  da 
Havresac,  liav'ur-sak. 
Hawse,  hawz. 

11 ay  «l  n.  ha'du. 

Haydon,  ba'dbn. 
Hayesiue,  haz'in. 
llayne,  han. 

Hayti,  ha'te. 

Hazel,  ba'zl. 

Hazlitt,  haz'llt. 

Heading,  hgd'Ing. 
Healfaiig,  hel'fang. 
Hearken,  hark'n. 

Heat  h,  heth. 

Hebdomadal,  hgb-dbm'a-dal. 
Heber,  he'bbr. 

Hebert,  a-bar'. 
Hebetation,  beb-e-ta'sliun. 
Hebetine,  h6b'e-tlu. 
Hebraism,  he'bra-izm. 
Hebron,  he'brdn. 

Hecate,  bek'a-te. 


Hecatompedon,  hek-a-tbm'- 
Hecla.liek'lab.  [pe-d6n. 

Hectare,  hek'tar. 
Heileoma.  bed-e-o'mah. 
Hedera.  be-de'rah. 

Heilge.  liej. 

Heilonism,  he'dOn-Izm. 
Hedy otis,  bed-e-o'tis. 
Hedypliane,  lied'e-fan. 
Heilysaruni,  be-dls'a-rum. 
Hegel,  ha'gel. 

Hegi  ra.  lu*-ji'rah. 
Heighten,  hlt'n. 

Heine,  hl'na. 

Heinous,  ha'nbs. 
Heintzelman,  bint'zl-man. 
Heister.  bis'tur. 
Heidelberg,  hl'del-barg. 
Helen,  hel'en. 

Helena,  he-le'nah. 

Heliac,  be'le-ak. 
Helianthus,  he-le-ilu 'th us. 
Helichrysum,  hel-e-kri'sum. 
Heliciila".  lie-lis'e-de. 
Helicoid,  bel'e-koid. 
Helicon,  liel'e-kon. 
Heligoland,  hsl'e-go-l&ud. 
Heliocentric,  he-le-o-sen'- 
trik. 

Helioclirome,  he'le-o-krom. 
Heliodorus,  be-le-o-do'rus. 
Heliopolis,  be-le-dp'o-lls. 
Helioscope,  be'le-o-skop. 
Heliotrope,  he'le-o-trop. 
Helix,  be'llks.  [the're-um. 

Helladotheriuni.  hel-la-do- 
Hellas.  hel'las. 

Hellebore,  liSl'le-bor. 
Hellespont,  hei'Jbs-pont. 
Helmholtz,  helm'hOIts. 
Helminthagogue,hel-min'- 
Heloise,  a-lo-az'.  [tba-gog. 
Helonias,  he-lo'ne-as. 
Helots,  bel'ots. 
Helsingfors,  bel'sing-forz. 
Helvellyn.  liel-vel'lin. 
Helvetia,  hel-ve'sbe-ab. 

Hel  voet sluy s,  hel-voot-slois'. 
llemachate,  bem'a-kat. 
Hemadynamoineter,kem- 
a-din-a-mom'e-tur. 

Heniaus,  hem'anz.  [sis. 

Hematemesis,  hem-a-tem'e- 
Hematite,  bem'a-tit. 
Hematocele,  hem'a-to-sel. 
Hematoxylin,  hem-a-tuks'e- 
lin. 

Hematuria,  hSm-a-tu're-ah. 
Hemeralopia,  bem-e-rali-lo'- 
pe-ah. 

Hemicronia,  bem-i-kro'ne-uli 
llemidesmus,hem-e-dez'n)us 
Hemigamoiis,  he-mlg'a-mus. 
Hemiptera,  he-mip'tur-ab. 
Hem  it  rope,  hem'e-trop. 
lleiiault,  a-uo'. 
Hendecagon,  hen-dek'a-gun. 
Hengist,  beng'glst. 
Henrietta,  heu-re-et'tali.  [se-e. 
Hensloviacese,  hen-slo-ve-a'- 
Hepatica,  be-pAt'e-kali. 
Hepatitis,  hfip-a-ti'tis. 
Hepatocele.  be-p&t’o-ael. 
Hephicstion.  be-fes'te-On. 
Heptagy  nia.  lie])-tali-jln'}-ab. 
Heptameron,  hep-tam'e-ron. 
Heptamlria,  liep-tan'dre-ah. 
Heraclea,  ber-ali-kle'ah. 
Heraclidte,  he-rftk'le-de. 
Heraclitus,  ber-ah-kli'tus. 
Heraldry,  h6r'ald-re. 

Herat,  be'rat. 

Herbage,  hurb'aj. 
Herbarium,  bur-ba're'um. 
Herbert,  hbr'bbrt. 


Herborization,  hurb-o-re- 
za'sbun.  [um. 

Herculaneum,  lier-ku-la'ne- 
Hereynian,  hfer-sin'e-an. 
Herder,  ber'dur. 

Hereby,  her'bi.  [ment. 

Hereilitament.  ber-e-dlt'a- 
Hereford.  her'e-furd. 
Heresy,  ber'e-se. 

Heretoch,  h6r'e-tok. 

Heriot,  her'e-ot. 

Herkimer,  ber'ke-mur. 

Her m a u dad.  her-man'dahd. 
Hermanos.  b6r-man'yos. 
Hernia  list  ail  t.  lier'niau-stat. 
Hermeneutics,  liur-me-uu'- 
tlks.  [her'mez  tris-me-jis'tus. 
Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Hermoilactyle,  lier-mo-dak'- 
Hermon.  her'mbn.  [til. 

Hernia.  hSr'ne-ah. 
Hernosand,  ber'no-salmd. 
Herod,  lifir'od. 

Heroilias.  he-ro'de-as. 
Herodotus,  be-rod'o-tbs. 
Heroine,  her'o-in. 

Heron,  ber'dn  or  hern. 
Heroiilogist,  be-ro-dl'o-jist. 
Herpetology,  her-pe-tol'o-je. 
Herrera,  er-ra'rah 
Hers.  burz. 

Herstal,  lier'stSl. 

Heruli,  her'u-li. 

Hertz,  herts. 

Hesiod,  be'she-Od. 

Hcsioue.  he-si'o-ne. 
Hesitation,  liez-e-ta'shun. 
Hesperides,  bes-per'e-dez. 
Hesperidium,  hes-per-id'- 
Hesse,  hess.  [yum. 

lSeta?ria.  be-te're-ah. 
Heteroclite,  liet'er-o-klit. 
Heteroilox,  bet'er-o-doks. 
Heterogenesis.  het-er-o-j§n'- 
e-sis. 

Hexameter,  bfiks-ani'e-tur. 

II  ex  and  ria.  beks-au'dre-ab. 
Hexapla.  beks'ali-plah. 

Hey  wooil,  ba'wud. 
Hezekiah.  hez-e-ki'ab. 
Hiawassee.  hl-ah-wos'se. 
Ilibernaciilum.  bi-bbr-nak'- 
H  i  be  r  n  ia ,  h  I-bSr'ne-ab  .[u-lbrn. 
Hiccius  Hocceus,  hik'sbe- 
us  dok'she-us. 

Hiccough,  hik'kup. 
Hidalgo,  e-dal'go. 

Hideous,  hid'o-tis. 
Hieracium,  bi-e-ra'she-um. 
Hiero,  bi'e-ro. 

Hierochloa,  bi-e-rdk'lo:ah. 
Hieromnemon,  bi-e-rom'- 
ne-mOn. 

Hieronymus,  hi-e-ron'e-mbs. 
Hilarion.  lii-la're-bn. 
Hilary,  hil'a-re. [boorg-how'zn. 
Hililburghaiisen,  lult- 
Hildebrand,  hil'de-brand. 
Hiluni,  hi'lum. 
Himalayas,  bim-ab-la'yahz. 
Himantopus,  hi-man'to-pbs. 
Himyaric.  bim-yar'ik.  [brook. 
Hinchinbrook.  biucb'iu- 
II  incmar,  biugk'mar. 

Hind,  hind. 

Hindoo,  hin-doo. 
Hindostan,  liiu-doo-stahn'. 
Hipparchia.  hip-par'ke-ab. 
Hippias,  hip'pe-as. 
Hippocampi,  bip-po-kam'pi. 
Hippocastaneie,  bip-po-kas- 
ta'ne-e. 

Hippocras,  lnp'po-kris. 
Hippocrates,  bip-pok'ra-teez. 
Hippocrene,  hip-po-kre'ne. 


Hippoilamia,  hip-po-da'me- 

ab. 

Hippodrome,  hip'po-drom. 
Hippolytus.  bip-pol'e-tbs. 
Ilipponyx.  hip'po-niks. 
Hippopotamus,  blp-po-pfit'- 
llippurii".  Inp-pu'rik.  [a-mua. 
Hiram,  hi'ram. 

Hircine,  hir'slu. 

Hirundo,  hi-run'do. 

II  islopite,  bis'lbp-it. 
Hispania.  liis-pa'ne-ah. 
Hispid,  bis'pid. 

Histogeny,  bis-tfij'e-ne. 
Historiography,  bis-to-re- 
og'ra-fe. 

Histrionic,  bis-tre-bnlk. 
Hitch,  bleb. 

Hittiles,  lnt'tlts. 
Hoang-ho,  lio-ang-ho'. 
Hoar,  lior. 

Hobbema,  hob'be-mah. 
Hobbes,  hobz. 
Hobbledehoy,  hob-bl-de-boi'. 
Hocus-pocus,  bo'kus  po'kua. 
Holer,  lio'fbr. 

Hogarth,  ho'garth.  [d6n. 
Hohenlinden,  bo-ben-lin'- 
lloiden.  boi'dn. 

Holbein,  bul'bln. 

Holcus,  bbl-kbs. 

Hollo,  hol-lo'. 

Hollow,  bbl'lo. 

Holm,  bom. 

Holocaust,  hbl'o-kawat. 
Holofernes,  hbl-o-fbr'neez. 
Holopty chius,  bol-op-tik'e- 
us.  [rlsli'bs. 

Holosericeous,  bo-lo-se- 
Holothuria.  hol-o-thu're-ab. 
Holston,  bbl'stbn. 
Holyrooil.  libi'e-rood.  [re-ah. 
Homoeomeria.  bo-me-o-me'- 
Homeeopathy,  ho-me-Op'ah- 
the. 

Honueozoic,  ho-me-o  zo'Ik. 
Homogeneous,  ho-me'je-nbs. 
Homoioptoton,  bo-mo-e-op'- 
to-ton.  [zhan. 

Homoiousian,  ho-uio-oo'- 
Homology,  ho-mOl'o-je. 
Homonym,  bom'o-nlm. 
Homotype,  hbm'o-tlp.  [lbs. 
Homunculus,  ho-mbug'ku- 
Honan,  bo-nan'. 

Honda,  hbn'dah. 
Honduras,  bou-doo'rbs. 
Hone,  bon. 

Honey,  hbn'e. 

Honfleur,  on(g)-flur'. 
Honolulu,  hon-o-loo'ioo. 
Honorarium,  bon-o-ra're-bm 
Honorius,  bo-no're-bs. 
Honor,  bn'ur. 

Hoopoe,  boop'oo. 

Hoosic,  hoo'slk. 

Hopkins,  hbp'kinz. 
Horace,  lior'as. 

Horse,  lio're. 

Horary,  ho'ra-re. 

Horatii,  lio-ra'she-i. 

Horde,  liord. 

Horileine,  hor'de-In. 
Hordeum,  bOr'de-um. 
Horizon,  ho-ri'-zon. 
Hornblende,  hOrn'blgnd. 
Hornito.  or-ne'to. 
Horologium,  hbr-o-lo'je-bm. 
Horology,  ho-rbl'o-je. 
Horoscope,  liur'o-skop. 
Horripilation,  lior-rip-e-la'- 
Hortense,  6r-tbnz'.  [shun. 
Hortensi  us,  hor-ten'shus. 
Horticulture  hbr-te-kblt'ybr 
Hortlllan,  bort'yu-lau. 
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Horus,  ho'rus. 

Hosanna,  ho-z&n'nah. 
Hosea,  ho-se'ah. 

Hospice,  hOs'pIs. 

Hosmer,  hOs'mlir. 
Hospitinin,  hos-pish'yum. 
Hospodar,  hos'po-dahr. 
Host.  host. 

Hostile,  hos'tll. 
Hottentots,  hOt'tn-tOts. 
Homlou,  oo-dou(g)'. 

Houri.  howr'e. 

Honsa tonic,  hoo-sab-tOn'ik. 
Houssa.  hoos'sali. 
Houssaye.  oos-sa'. 
Houston,  hu'stun. 

Hovel,  liov'l. 

Howe.  how. 

Hubert,  liu'burt. 
Hiibnerite,  hoob'nfir-It. 
Huckster,  htik'stur. 
llu(l«lle,  liud'dl. 
Hudibras.  hu'de-br&s. 
Hughes,  huz. 


Iambic,  i-&ni'blk. 

Iarbas,  i-&r'bks. 
latraliptic,  i-a-trah-IIp'tik. 
Iberian,  i-be're-an. 
Ibiapaba,  eeb-yah-pah'bah. 
Ibis,  i'bis. 

Ibrahim,  ib-rah-eem'. 
lb  rail,  e'bral. 

Ibzan,  Ib'/.au. 

Icarus,  Ik'ah-rus. 

Iceland,  Is'land.  [e-de. 

Ichneumon!  die.  Ik-nu-mdn'- 
Icliuology.  Tk-nOl'o-je. 
Ichthyology,  Ik-the-ol'o-je. 
Icicle,  i'se-kl. 
lei lius.  I-sil'e-us. 
Iconology,  i-ko-n6I'o-je. 
Icosanilria,  ik-o-san'dre-ah. 
Ida,  l'dah. 

Idaho,  i'dah-o. 

Identity,  i-den'te-te. 
Idiopathy,  Id-e-op'a-the. 
Idiotism,  ld'e-ot-Izm. 
Idleness,  I'dl-nes. 

Idocrase,  Id'o-kras. 

Idria,  Id're-ali. 

Idyl,  I'dil  or  Id'll. 

Igarape,  e-gar'a-pa. 

Iglau,  ig'16  w. 

I  "  ii  is  Fat  ii us,  Ig-uls  fat'u-us. 
Ignition.  Ig-nlsh'&n. 
Ignoble,  Ig-no'bl. 
Ignominy,  lg-no-mln'e. 
Ignoramus,  Ig-no-ra'mus. 
Ignorant ines,  Ig-no-rau'tinz. 
Iguana,  e-gwah'nah. 
Ildetbnso,  el-da-fon'so. 
Ileum,  Il'e-um. 

Ilex,  l'loks. 

Illabasco,  Il-lah-bas'ko. 

II  lapse.  Il-laps'. 

I I  lece  b  raceie,II-le-se-bra'se-e. 
Ille  et  Vilaine,  el  a  ve-lan'. 
Iller.  Il'lur. 

Illicit!  ill.  Il-llsk'yum. 
Illision,  Il-ltzh'un. 

I I I  i  nois,  Il-lln-oi'. 
Illuminati,  ll-lu-me-na'te. 
Illusion,  ll-lu'zhun. 
Illustration,  Il-lus-tra'shun. 
Illyria,  Il-lir'e-ah. 

Ilori,  e-lo're. 

Ilvaite,  Il'va-It. 

Image,  Im'aj.  [shun. 

Imagination,  im-aj-e-na'- 
Imago,  i-ma'go. 


Jaal,  jahl. 

Jabal.  ja'bai. 

Jabary,  ali-bah-re'. 
Jabiru,  jab-e-roo'. 
Jacamar,  jak'a-mar. 
Jacaua,  ja-ka'nah. 
Jacinto,  ah-seen'to. 
Jackal,  jak'awl. 
Jackanapes,  jak'a-napz. 
Jackson,  jak'sun. 

Jacobi,  yah-ko-be'. 
Jacobin,  jak'o-bin. 
Jacobus,  ja-ko'bSs. 
Jaconet,  jak'o-net. 
Jacquard,  zhah-kahr'. 
Jacqueline,  zhak-len'. 
Jacquerie,  zhak-re'. 
Jactitation,  jak-te-ta'shun. 
Jaffa,  jaffah. 

Jagellon,  yah-g81'10n. 
Jaggery,  jag'gre. 

Jaguar,  jag-u-ar'. 

Jalap,  jal'&p. 

Jamaica,  ja-ma'kah. 
Jamb.  jam. 

Jangle,  jang'gl. 

Jauin,  zha-nahn'. 


ITmro  fEng-hu'go. 

“n*°’  I  Fr.  oo'go. 
Humanity,  hu-man'e-te. 

H  umboldt,  hiim'bolt. 

II  time,  yoom.  [shun. 

Ilumectation.  hu-mek-ta'- 
H  nmerns,  liu'me-rus. 
Humidity,  hu-tuid'e-te. 
Humiliation,  hu-mil-e-a'- 
Humite,  hu'mit.  [shim. 

Hummock,  hCim'muk. 

1 1  ii  in  ii  I  us.  hu'ruu-lus. 
Hn-nau.  lioo-nan'. 
Hungary,  hung'gah-re. 

11  linger,  himg'gur. 
lliiuniades,  htm'ue-a-deez. 

II  ura.  hu'rah. 

11  urdwar,  hoord'wor. 
Huron,  hu'run. 
Hurricane.  hQr're-kan. 
Hurry,  hur're. 

Husband,  hiiz'baud. 
Hussar,  huz-zar'. 

Hussites,  hus'sitz. 


Hustle,  hDs'l. 

Hutcheson,  huch'e-shn. 
Hutten,  hoot'ten. 

Hutton,  hut'tn. 
Huyssenite.  hl'sSn-it. 
Hyacinth,  hi'a-sinth. 
Hysena,  hi-e'nah. 

Ilyalea,  hi-a-le'ah. 
n;v  alescence.  bi-a-les's6ns. 
Hyaline,  hi'a-lin. 
Hyalophane,  hi'al-o-fan. 
Hybrid,  hlb'rid. 

Hydatiil.  hld'a-tid. 

Hyde,  hid. 

Hyderabad,  hl-dur-ah-bad'. 
Hydnocarpus,  hld-no-kar'- 
Hyd  ra,  hl'drah.  [pus. 

Hydraulic,  hi-draw'lik. 
Hydrenterocele,  hl-dr8n- 
llydride,  hi'drld.  [ter'o-sel. 
Hydrocardia.  hl-dro-kar'de- 
Hydrocele,  hi'dro-sel.  [ah. 
Hydrochoerus.  hl-drok'e-rus 
Hydrogen,  hi'dro-jen. 


Hydroidte,  hi-dro'e-de. 
Hydrometer,  hi-drom'e-ttir. 
Hydropathy,  hi-drOp'a-the. 
Hydrophane.  hi'dro-fan.  [ah. 
11  y <1  ro p ho b i a,  hi -dro-fo'be- 
IIydrophytology,ki-dro-fe- 

tol'o-je. 

Hyilrostatic.  hi-dro-stat'Ik. 
Hyd  rota  lei  te,  hi-dro-tal'sit. 
Hydroziucite,  hi-dro-zingk'- 
Hyeres,  he-ar'.  [It. 

llyetograpli.  hi-et'o-graf. 
Hyl*eosaurus,hi-le-o-saw'ras 
Hyllus.  hil'Ius. 

Hyloidic.  hi-lo'e-de. 
Hylozoism,  hi-lo-zo'Izm. 
Hymen,  bi'men. 
Hymettus,  hi-met'tQs. 
Hyoid,  hi'oid. 

Hyoscyamus,  hi-o-si'a-m&s. 
Hy  pa  n  thi  u  m.h  i-pan'the-um 
Hyperbola,  hi-p&r'bo-lah. 
Hypercatharsis,  hi-pur-ka- 
thar'sis. 


Hyperides,  hi-pgr'e-deez. 
Hypertrophy,  hi-pQr'tro-fs. 
Hyphen,  lii'fen. 
Hypnotism,  hlp'no-tlzm. 
Ilypocaust.  hip'o-kawst. 
Hypochondria,  hip-o-kon- 
dre-ah. 

Hypochondriasis,  hlp-o- 

kOu-dri'a-sis. 

Hypocrisy,  he-pOk'ra-se. 
llypogast  riuni,  hlp-o-gas- 
tre-am. 

Hypogl  ut  is.  hlp-o-glu'tls. 
Hypopyon,  hi-po'pe-on. 
Ilypotheca,  hi-poth'e-kah. 
Hy  pot  hen  use,  hi-p6th'e-nus. 
Hypothesis,  hi-potli'e-sls. 
Hypsseidje,  hip-se'i-de. 

H.V  rax,  hi'raks. 

Hyrcania,  har-ka'ne-ah. 
Hyson,  lri'stin. 

Hyssopus,  hls'so-pas. 
Hysteria,  hls-te're-ah. 
llystricidje,  hls-trls'e-de. 


I. 


Imaiim.  e-mawm'. 
Imbecile.  Im'be-sll. 
Imbricate,  im'bre-kat. 
Imbroglio.  Im-brOl'yo. 
Imitation,  iiu-e-ta'shun. 
Iinmerge,  Im-mQrj'.  [shan. 
Immigration.  Im-me-gra'- 
I mmission,  im-mish'un. 
Immunity.  Im-mu'ne-te. 
Impact,  Im'pakt  and  Im-pakt'. 
Impasto.  Im-pas'to.  [ah. 

I  m  perato ria,  iin-per-a-to're- 
■  in  per  ions.  Im-pe're-us.[nens. 
Impertinence,  Im-pur'te- 
Impervious,  Im-pur've-us. 
Impetigo,  im-pet'e-go. 
Impetus,  Im'pe-tas. 
Implicit,  lm-plls'lt. 
Implication,  Im-ple-ka'shan. 
I  in  pi  u  v  iu  in.  lm-ploo'ye-am. 
Importune  im-por-tun'. 
Imposition,  Im-po-zish'an. 
Impression,  lm-presh'un. 
Imp  r  i  in  at  ii  r,  Im-pri-ma'tar. 
Imprimis.  Im-prl'mls. 
Improvement,  Im-proov'- 
rnent.  [ve-sa-to're. 

Improvvisatore,  im-prov- 
liu pro vvisat rice,  Iiu-prov- 
ve-sa-tre'chah. 

Impulsion,  Im-phl'shan. 

I  in  pu  tat  ion.  Im-pu-ta'shan. 
Inamorata,  ln-a-mor'e-tah. 

In  articulo  mortis,  in  ar- 
Incest,  In'sest.  [tlk'u-lo  mOr'tls. 
Inclibald.  Inch'bawld. 
Incision,  In-sizh'au. 
Inclusion.  Iu-klu'zhan. 
Incognita,  lu-kog'ne-tah. 
Incubus,  In'ku-bas. 

Inc u nab u la,  In-ku-nab'u->ah. 
Incursion,  In-kar'shan. 
Indemnity,  In-dem'ne-te. 
Indebted,  In-det'ed. 

India,  In'de-ah. 

Indiana,  ln-de-ah'nah.  [11s. 
Indianapolis,  lu-de-an-ap'o- 
I  ml icat ion,  In-de-ka'shun. 
Indicia,  in-dlsli'e-ah. 

Indict,  In-dlt'. 

Indium,  In'de-um.  [al'e-te. 
Individuality.  In-de-vld-u- 
Indre  et  koire,  ahn-dr  a 
lwawr'. 

Induction,  In-duk'shtin. 
Indulgence,  In-dul'jenz. 


Indusium,  iu-du'se-tim. 
Industry,  In'dus-tre. 
Inebriation,  In-e-bre-a'shdn. 
Ineptitude,  In-ep'ti-tud. 
Inertia,  In-Sr'she-ali. 
Infamy,  In'fa-me. 

Infanta,  la-fau'tah. 
Infantry,  In'fant-re. 

I  ii  feria*.  lu-fe're-e. 
Inflation,  In-fla'tsh&n. 
Inflection,  In-tiek'shun. 
Influenza,  m-floo-8n'zah. 
Infralapsarian,  In-trah-lap- 
sa're-iln. 

In  furcation.  In-tur-ka'shUn. 
Infusoria,  in-fu-so're-ah. 
Ingenio,  lu-je'ne-o. 
Ingenuous,  In-jfiu'u-us'. 
Ingersoll,  Ing'ger-sol. 
Ingredient,  In-gre'de-ent. 
Ingres,  ahngr. 

Ingrians,  ing'gre-anz. 
Ingul,  In'gool. 

Inhibition,  In-hi-blBh'hn. 
Inhume,  lu-hum'. 

Inia,  In'e-ah. 

Initial,  In'Ish-al. 
Innisbofin.  lu-nls-bo'flu. 
Innocence,  In'no-sfins. 
Innocuous,  in-nok'u-hs. 

I  n  n o mi n at u  in ,  ln-nom-In-a'- 
tum. 

Innovation,  In-no-va'shun. 

1  nnspriick.  Ins'prook. 
Innuendo,  In-u-en'do. 

Ino,  I'no. 

Insane,  In-san.' 
Insatiability,  In-sa-she-a- 
bll'e-te. 

Insect,  In'sekt. 

Insessores.  in-ses'so-rez. 
Insidious,  In-sid'e-us. 
Insignia,  In-slg'ne-ah. 
Insolation,  ln-so-la'shhn. 
Insolvency,  in-s<5I'ven-se. 
liispeximus.  in-spek'se-m&s. 
Instantaneous,  in-stan-ta'- 
ne-tis. 

Instar  omnium,  in-star  om'- 
ne-£un. 

In  statu  quo.  In  stat'u  kwo. 

I  nsterbu  rg,  Inz'ter-boorg. 
Instinct,  lu'atingkt. 
Institution.  In-ste-tu'shun. 
Insurance.  In-shoor'ans. 
Insurgency,  ln-shr'jen-se. 


Insurrection.  In-sur-rek'- 
Intaglio,  In-tahl'yo.  [shun. 
Integration,  In-te-gra'sliQn. 
Interdiction,  In-ter-dlk'shun 
Interim,  In-ter'Im. 
Interlachen.  In-ter-iak'8n. 
Inter  nos.  In'ter  nos. 
Interpellation,  In-t8r-pel- 
la'shun. 

Internuncio,In-t6r-nun'she-o 
Interregnum  In-ter-reg'num 
Interspersion,  In-ter-spur'- 
Interstice,  In'ter-stls.  [shun. 
Intertrigo,  In-ter'tre-go. 
Interventionln-ter-yen'shun 
Intestine,  In-t6s'tln. 
Intimacy.  In-te-ma'se. 
Intoxication,  In-tuks-e-ka'- 
Intrados,  In-tra'dOs.  [shun. 
In  transitu.  In  tran'si-tu. 
Intrepid,  In-trep'Id. 

Introit,  lu-tvo'It. 
Iutromission.In-tro-mlsh'un 
Intus  susception,  In-tus 
sus-sep'shun. 

Inulin,  In'u-lln. 

In  vacuo.  In  vak'u-o. 
Invalid.  In'va-lid. 
Invention,  lu-ven'shlln. 
Inverness,  iu-vur-nes'. 
Inversion,  lu-vur'sh&n. 
Investiture.  In-vest'i-tur. 
Involucre.  In-yo-lu'kr. 
Involve,  In-volv'. 

Io,  i'o. 

Iodine,  i'o-dln. 
lole,  i'o-le. 

Ionia,  i'o-ne-ah. 

Ionidium,  i-o-nld'e-um. 
Iota,  i-o'tah. 

Iowa,  i'o-wah. 

Iphigenia,  If-e-je'ne-ah. 
Ipsanibooi.  lp-sam-bool'. 
Ipse  dixit,  Ip'se  dlks-It. 
Ipsus.  Ip'sus. 

Irascible,  i-ras'se-bl. 

Irbit,  ur'blt. 

Ireland.  Ir'Iand. 

Irenneus,  Ir-e-ne'us. 

Irene,  i-re'ne. 

Ireton,  Ir'tun. 

Iriartea,  Ir-e-ftr'te-ah. 
Iridisccnce.  Ir-e-dls's8ns. 
Iridium,  i-rld'e-um. 

1  ridosmine,  Ir-e-dos'mln. 
Iris,  i'rls. 


Iritis,  i-ri'tls. 

Irkutsk,  Ir-kootsk'. 

Iron.  I'iirn. 

Irradiation,  Ir-ra-de-a'shhn. 
Irrawadi,  Ir-rah-wah'de. 
Irrigation,  Ir-re-ga'shtm. 
Irruption.  Ir-rup'shUn. 
Irving,  ur'vlng. 

Isabella,  rz-a-bel'lah. 
Isabey,  e-zah-ba'. 

Isaiah,  i-za'yah. 

Isa u  re.  e-sor'. 

Ischiadic,  Is-ki-ad'ik. 
Ischiagra.  Is-ke-ah'grah. 
Ischnophony,  ish-ndf'o-ne. 
Iser,  i'stir. 

Isfere,  e-sar'. 

Isgliem,  l8'gam. 
Ishbosheth,  Isb-bo'shSth. 
Ishmael,  ish'mal. 

Isia,  ish'yah. 

Isidore,  ez'e-dor. 

Isinglass,  i'zing-gl&s. 

Isis,  i'sis. 

Islam,  iz'lam. 

Islay,  I'la. 

Isluga,  Iz-loo'gah. 

Ismail,  Is-niah-el'. 

Isobare,  Is'o-bar. 
Isochimene,  is-o-ke-me'ne. 
Isocrates,  i-s6k'rah-tez. 
Isoetes,  i-so'e-tez. 

Iso  I  a  Orossa,  e-so'lah  gros'sah 
Isolation.  Is-o-la'shhn. 
Isonierides,  Is-o-mer'e-dez. 
Isomorplioiis,  Is-o-mor'fus. 
Isopyre,  is'o-plr. 

Isosceles,  i-soe'se-lgz. 
Ispahan,  Is-pah-ahn'. 

Israel,  Iz'ral. 

Issue,  Isli'shoo. 

Issus,  is'sus. 

Issy,  ees'se. 

1st  a  m  bou  1.  Is-tam-bool'. 
Isthmus,  lst'm(i8. 

Iswara,  Is-wah'rah. 

Ita  est,  i'tah  est. 

Italian,  e-tal'y&n. 

Itch,  Ich. 

Ithaca,  Ith'a-kah. 
Itinerary,  i-tln'e-ra-re. 
Iulidie,  i-u'le-de. 

Ivanhoe,  i'van-ho. 

Ivica,  e-ye'kah. 

Ivory,  i'vo-re. 

Ixolyte,  Iks'o-lit. 


J 


Janissaries,  jan'e-za-rlz. 
Janitor,  jan'e-tor. 
Januarius,  jan-u-a're-us. 
Janus,  ja'nus. 

Japan,  ja-pan'. 

Japheth.  ja'feth. 

Japu,  ah-poo'. 

Jararaca,  jar-a-rah'kah. 
Jardiniere,  zhar-dan-yar'. 
Jargonium,  jar-go'ne-um. 
Jarnac,  zhar'nak. 
Jasher.  ja'shur. 
Jasmine,  jilz'mln. 

Jason,  ja'soc. 

Jasper,  jas'pixr. 
Jatroplia,  jat'ro-fali. 
Java,  jah'vah. 

Javelin,  jay'e-lln. 

Jean,  zhan. 

Jeba,  je'bah. 

Jebusites.  j8b'u-zits. 
Jeconiah,  ja-ko'ne-ah. 
Jeffries,  jef'friz. 
Jehanghir,  je-hahn-geer'. 
Jehoaliaz,  je-ho'ah-fiz. 
Jehoiakim,  je-hoi'ah-klm. 
Jehoshaphat,  je-h6sh'ah-l 


Jehovah,  je-ho'vah. 
Jejune,  je-jun'. 
Jelalabad.  jel-al-a-bad'. 
Jelitz.  ja'llts. 

Jel lachich,  yel'lah-kik. 
Jemidar,  jem'e-dahr. 
Jeofail,  jef'fal. 
Jeopardy,  jep'ard-e. 
Jerboa,  .jer-bo'ah. 
Jeremiah,  jer-e-mi'ah. 
Jerk.  jurk. 

Jeroboam.  j6r-o-bo'&m. 
w  f  Eng.  je-rom'. 

Jerome,  {  Fr..Vla.r0m/. 

Jerrold,  jer'rold. 

Jersey,  jur'ze. 
Jerusalem.  je-roo'sa-18m. 
Jessamine,  jes'sa-min. 
Jesse,  j8s'se. 

Jessica,  jds'se-kah. 
Jesuit,  jez'u-It. 

Jesus  Christ,  je'zus  krlst. 
Jet  d'eau,  jet  do'. 
Jeterus,  jet'e-rus. 

Jet  tee,  jet'te. 

Jewel,  joo'il. 

Jews,  jooz. 


Jezebel,  j6z'e-bel. 

Jhansi,  jahn-se'. 

J  belli m,  je'lum. 

Jiddali,  jid'dah. 
Jiggamaree,  jlg-gah-ma-ree'. 
Jingle,  jing'gl. 

Joachim,  jo'ah-klm. 

Joan,  jou. 

Joanna,  jo-fin'nah. 

Job,  j6b  and  job. 

Jocasta,  jo-kas'tah. 
Jocelyn,  jos'e-lln. 

Jocose,  jo-kos'. 

Jocund,  jo'kund. 

Joel,  jo'el. 

Joggle,  jOg'gl. 

Johannes,  jo-han'nez.  [barg. 
Johannisberg,  yo-han'nis- 
Johannot,  zho-ah-no'. 

John,  jon. 

Joinville,  zhwahn-yll'. 
Jomelli,  yo-mOHe. 

Jomini,  zho-me-ne'. 
Jonadab,  jon'a-dab. 

Jones,  jonz. 

Jordaens,  yor'dahnz. 
Jordan,  jor'dan. 


Joseph,  jo'zSf. 

Josephine,  jo-zef-en'. 
Josephus,  jo-se'fus. 

Joshua,  josh'u-ah. 

Josiah,  jo-si'ah. 

Joubert,  zhoo-bar'. 
Jouffroy,  zhoo-frwaw'. 
Jourdan,  zhoor-don'. 
Journal,  jur'nkl. 

Joust,  just. 

Joux,  zhoo. 

Jovian,  jo've-an. 

Joyeuse,  zhwah-yooz'. 

Juan,  hoo'ahn. 

Juba,  ju'bali. 

Jub<t.  joo'ba. 

Jubilee,  ju'be-lee.  [kar'e-6t. 
Judas  Iscariot,  joo'das  Is- 
J  udgment,  juj'mfent.  [de'i. 

Judicium  Ilei,  ju-dish'yum 
Judith,  ju'dith. 
Juggernaut,  jug-g8r-nawt'. 
Juggler,  jug'glur. 
Juglandin.  joo-glftn'din. 

Jug  Ians,  ju'glans. 

Jugular,  ju'gu-lar. 

Jujube,  ju'joob. 
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Julep,  jooTip. 

Julia,  joo'le-ah. 

Ju lieu,  zhoo-le-an'. 
Julius,  joo'le-us. 

July,  joo'li. 

Jumbosee  r,  j  bm-bo-zeer/ 
J ii  mil  lit,  joo-mil'lah. 


Jummoutri.  jum-moo'tre. 
Jumna,  jum'mih. 
Juncacese,  jhng-ka'se-e. 

J  ii  n gey  poo r ,  j oi  m-ga-poor'. 
Juniata,  joo-ne-ab'tah. 
Juniper,  joo'ne-pur. 
Junius,  joo'ne-us. 


Junk,  jtingk. 

Ju  not.  zhoo-no'. 

Junto,  jiin'to. 

Jupiter,  ju'pe-tQr. 

.1  u  pon,  joo-pon'. 

Jura,  joo'rah. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-rls-dik'shun 


Jury,  joo're.  Justinian,  jus-tin'e-In, 

Jusquiritium,  jhg-kwe-rlsh'-  Jutes,  joots. 

yum.  Jutland,  j&t'l&nd. 

Jussieu.  j&s-su'.  Juvenal,  joo've-nal. 

Just-au-corps,  zhoost-o-kor'.  Juventas.  joo-veu'tiis. 
Juste-milieu,zhoo8t-mel-yoo'  Juxon,  juk-Bn. 


K. 


Kaarta,  kahr'tah. 

Kadesh,  ka'dgsli. 

14  ail  moil  ites,  kahd'mon-Its. 
Kali  r  i  s  tan ,  kaf-ur-is-tahn'. 
Kail.  kal. 

Kairivan.  kiir-wahn'. 
Kaisariali.  ki-z&r-e'ah. 
Kakoilyl,  k&k'o-dil. 
ltakoxene,  kak'oks-een. 

Ii  a  I  .a  in  azoo .  kal-a-mah-zoo'. 
Kalat-Kadiri,  kal'at-kah- 
de're 


14  a  1  e  i  <1  opli  o  n  e.  kal-id'o-fbn . 
lialeu  berg,  kal'en-bfirg. 
Kali,  kah'le. 

Kalil,  kah'leel. 
lialiouga.  kal-yoo'gali. 
Kalisz,  kab'IIsb. 

Kiilkas.  kal'kaz. 
Kalkbrenuer,  kalk'bren-nar. 
Kiilmia,  kal'me-ah. 
Kaloesa.  ko-lot'so. 

Kaluga,  kah-loo'gah. 
Kaminietz,  kam-yen'ylts.  [it 
Ka m me r e r i te,  kam'mur-tir- 
14a  moil  cask  a.  kam-oo-r&s'- 
Kampeii.  kam'pfin.  [kali. 
Kamptulicon,  kamp-tu'le- 
kon. 

14  a  m  t  eli  a  t  k a,  kam-tshftt'kah. 
Kanawlia.  kah-naw'ah. 
Uitngaroo,  kang-ga-roo'. 
Kang-IIi.  kahng-he'. 
Kankakee,  kan-kah-ke'. 
Kan-kiang.  kau-ke-ang'. 
Kansas,  kAn'sas. 

Kant,  kahnt. 

Kan- veil,  kan-we'. 

Kaolin,  ka'o-lin. 

Kao-Tsoil.  ka-o-soo'. 
Kapnomur,  kap'no-muhr. 
Kara,  kah'rab. 


Karagano,  kar'a-gan. 

K  araite.  ka'rah-it. 
Karamsin,  kah-ram-zen'. 
Karaskier.  ka-ras'ke-ur. 
Kara-soo.  kali-rah-soo'. 
Karasu  basar.  kali-rah-soo- 
14  a  ratas,kar-ah-tas'.[bah-sakr' 
Karelinite,  kar'e-lin-It. 
Karieal,  kar'e-kal. 

14 a  rob.  ka'rob. 

Karr,  kabr. 

Karroos,  kar-rooz'. 

Kars,  karz. 

Kaskaskia,  kas-kas'kc-ali. 
Katrine,  kat-ren'. 
Kattywar,  kat'te-war. 
Katydid,  ka-te-dld'. 
Katzbach,  kats'bak. 

Kav  a,  kah'vah. 

Kazan,  kah-zahn'. 

Kean,  keen. 

Kearney,  kar'ne. 

Keats,  keets. 

Keeksy,  kek'se. 

Keiliri.  ke-dl'ri. 

Keelson,  kel'sn. 

Kelli,  kill. 

Keiser,  kl'zr. 

Kelat,  ke-lat'. 
Kellermaun,  kel'ler-man. 
Kemble,  kem'bl. 

Kempen,  kem'pen. 
Kenilworth,  keu'il-wurth. 
Kennebec,  ken'ne-bek. 
Kennetli,  ken'neth. 
Kenosha,  ke-no'shaw. 
Kensington.  ken'zing'tun. 
Kentucky,  ken-tuk'e. 
Keokuk,  ke'o-kuk. 

Kepler,  kep'ltlr. 
Kerargyrite,  ke-rar'je-rlt. 
Kerasine,  ker'a-sin. 


Keratonyxis.ker-a-tiSn'ik-sIs 
Kerchief,  kur'chif. 
Keresoiiu.  ker-e-soon'. 
Kerguelen,  ker-ga-lbn'. 

K  e  r  ill  a  n  sb  a  h,k  tir-m  a  n-shah ' 
Kernies,  kur'mez. 

Kernel,  kurn'el. 

Kerolite,  k6r'o-lIt. 
Kerosene,  ker'o-sen. 
Kerria.  ker're-ah. 
Kerseymere,  kur'ze-meer. 
Kershaw,  kur'shau. 
Kesitah,  ke-zi'tah. 
Ketones,  ke'tonz. 
Ketskemet,  kez-ke-m8t'. 
Kettle,  ket'tl. 

Keystone,  ke'ston. 
Khadijah,  ka-dee-jah'. 

14  ha lk as,  kal'kaliz. 
Kliarkoff,  kahr'kdf.  [doo'. 
Kliatmandoo.  kaht-malin- 
Khelat,  ke-lalit'. 

Kherson,  ker-son'. 

Khi  va.  ke'vah. 

Khoiljend,  ko-jend'. 

Klioi,  koi. 

Kliokan,  ko-kabn'. 
Klioloom,  koo-loom'. 
Khoondooz,  koon-dooz/. 
Khorassan,  ko-ras'salm. 
Kliotau,  ko-tahn'. 
Khuzistaii,  koo-zis-tabn'. 
Kliyerpoor,  ke-§r-poor'. 
Kiang-Soo.  ke-ang-soo'. 
Kidney,  kid'ne. 

Kill ron.  kid'ron. 

Kiefekill,  keef-e-kH'.  [fer. 
Kiesel-schiefer,  ke'zfil  sln'- 
Kiev,  ke-ev'. 

Kildare,  kil-dair'. 
Killarney.  kll-lar'ne.  [ke. 

Killiecrankie,  kil-le-kraug'- 


Kilmarnock.  kil-mar'nok. 
Kincardine,  king-kar'din. 
Kind.  kind. 

Kindle,  kin'dl. 
Kinematics,  kin-e-miit'iks. 
Kinesipathy,  kln-e-sip'a-the. 
Kingsley,  kingz'le. 

Kinic,  kin'Ik. 

Kinkajou.  kingk'a-joo. 
Kinnikinic,  kiu-ne-kln'nik. 
Kinross,  kin-ros'. 

Kiosk,  ke-dsk'. 

Kiotome,  ki'o-tom. 
Kirgheez,  kur-geez'. 

Kiria,  kir'e-ah. 

Kirk.kfirk.  [bre. 

Kirkcuilbright.  kurk-koo'- 
Kir-moab.  kur-mo'ab. 
Kirtle,  kur'tl. 

Kirwanite,  kur'wan-it.  [e'tSs. 
Kiskiminetas,  kis-ke-min- 
Kistna,  kist'nah. 

Klapk  a.  klap'kah. 
Klaproth,  klap'rot. 
Klausthal.  klows'thiil. 
Kleber,  kle'ber.  fab. 

14 1  ep  to  m  a  ii  i  a ,  k  lep-to-ma'n  e- 
Kliasma,  kle-iiz'mah. 
Klikitat,  klik'e-tat. 
Klopstock,  klop'stok. 

Knee.  nee. 

Knuckle,  niik'l. 

Kobolil.  ko'bold. 

Kolapoo,  kol-a-poo'. 
Kiilliker.  kdl'le-kur. 
Kolomna,  ko-lom'nah. 
Kolyma,  ko-le'mah. 

Koniah,  ko'ne-ali.  [mahrk. 
Konigsmarke,  kee'nigs- 

Koodoo,  koo-doo'. 

Koprili.  ko'pre-le. 

Koran,  ko'ran. 


Korilofan,  kor-do-fabn'. 
Kdrner,  kur'ner. 
Kornthal,  kurn'thahl. 
Korotcha,  ko-ro'ohah. 
Kosciusko,  kbs-se-oo8'ko. 
Kossuth,  kosh'oot. 
Kostroma,  kOs-tro'mah. 
Kotali,  ko'tah. 

Kotzebue,  kot'sa-boo. 
Koupholite.  koo'fo-lit. 
Kourie,  koiv're. 

Kow-tow,  koo-too'. 

Kozlov,  kOs'lof. 

Kraken,  kra'ken.  [sboogt 
Krementchiig.  kr8m-ent» 
Kremlin,  krem'lin. 
Kriegia.  kreg'e-ab. 
Krishna.  krisli'Dah. 

Kris  tola  tree,  kris-tol'a-tre. 
Kronstadt,  krdu'st&t. 

14  room  an.  kroo'man. 
Kroya.  kroi'ah. 

Krmlener,  krood'ner. 

14  r  ii  in  in  lioru .  kruni'burn. 
Kuban,  koo'ban. 

14  ii  bl  a  Khan,  koo'bla-kahn. 
Ku-Klux-Klan,  ku-kliiks- 
Kuhnia,  koon'e-ah.  [klabn'. 
Kuinaon,  koo-ma'on. 
Kung-fu-tse,  koong-foo-8e'. 
Kur,  koor. 

Kurdistan,  koor-dis-talin'. 
Kurrachee,  kur-rah-cke'. 
Kursk,  koorsk. 

Kurtz,  koorts. 

Knssier.  kus-seer'. 
Kutusoir -  Sniolenskoi, 
koo-too-zOf-smo-len'skoi. 
Kyanizing,  ki'an-iz-ing. 
Kyrie  Eleison,  klr'i-e  e-le'i- 
Ky  the,  kith.  [zOn. 

Kythul,  ki'thul. 


L. 


I.abailist,  lab'a-dist. 

Laban,  la'bau. 

Label,  la'bl. 

Labeo,  la-be'o. 

I.abial,  la'be-al. 
ka biu ill,  la'be-um. 
Labrador,  liib-rah-dor'. 
Labrax,  la'braks. 

La  Bruyere,  lah  broo-yar'. 
l.aburiiuni,  la-bur'num. 
I.abyrinth,  lab'e-rintb. 
ka  kaille,  lah  ka-ye'. 
kac  Ammoniac  inn,  liik  am- 
mo'ne-a-kum. 

kaccadives,  lak'kab-divs. 
kace,  las. 

kaceration,  las-tir-a'ahun. 
kacertian.  la-sur'she-an. 
kachaise,  lah-shaz'. 
kache,  lahsh. 

kachenalia,  lasb-e-na'le-ab. 

kachryma?  Christi,  lak-re- 
me  kris'te. 

kacinia,  la-sin'e-ab.  [men. 
ka  t'oudainiue,  lah  kun'dah- 
kaconia.  la-ko'ne-ah.  "s 
kacordaire,  lah-kor-dar'. 
kacrimoso,  lak-re-mo'zo. 
kacs  <1*  Amour,  laks  dab- 
moor'. 

kactantius.  lilk-tau'shus. 
kactic,  lak'tik. 

Lactometer.  lak-tom'e-tQr. 
kac  to  ne,  lak-ton'. 
kactuca,  lak-tu'kali. 
kacuna,  lah-ku'nah. 
kadakh,  lah-dahk'. 
kadislaus,  lad'Is-lows. 
kadle,  la'dl. 
kadoga,  lah-do'gah. 
kally,  la'de. 

k. cken,  lak'en. 
kiclius.  le'le-us. 
kjcmo<lipoda,le-mo-dip'o-dah 
kaennec,  lahn-nak'. 
kaertes,  la-ur'teez. 
ksetare,  le-ta'ra. 

ka; vinus,  le-vi'nhs.  [eSm'ik. 

l, a»voraceniic,  le-vor-a- 

ka  Fayette,  lah  fa-et'. 

ka  Fontaine,  lah  fon-tan'. 
kagan,  lag'an. 
kagenaria,  la-gen-a're-ah. 
kager,  lah'gur. 
kagetta.  lah-get'tah. 
kaggard,  lag'gard. 
kagomys,  lag'o-mis. 
kagoon,  la-goon', 
kagopws,  la-go'pus. 
kagostomus,  la-gos'to-mus. 


kagotlirix,  lag'o-thriks. 
kagrange,  lah-grouzh'. 
ka  Oneronnilire,  lah  gar- 
kagus,  la'gus.  [On-ne-ar'. 

kaharpe.  lah-ahrp'. 

Lahore,  la-hor'. 

I, a i  bach,  li'buk. 

I, aird.  lard, 
kais,  la'is. 
kalainle,  lab-land', 
kally,  lal-le'. 
kamaism.  la'mah-izm. 
I.amar.  lali-mar'. 
ka  Marmora,  lah  mar'mo-rah 
I.amar  tine,  lah -mar-teen', 
kainballe,  ldn-babl'. 

kambert  1  J£>9'  lani'biirt- 
Lambert,  |  Fk  I6n.bar/- 

kambeth.  lam'betb. 
kamech.  la'mek.’ 
kamcnnais.  lah-ma-na'. 
I.amentation.lam-en-ta'shQn 
kamia,  la'me-ah. 
kam inaria,  lftm-in-a're-ab. 
kamiiim,  la'me-um. 
Lammas,  lam'mas. 

I.a  in  in  e  rin  nir  lAm-mtir-nioor' 
kamoille,  lah-moi-ye'.  [foo'ka. 
ka  M o 1 1 <>-  Foul)  u C,  lah  mot- 
kampadrome.  lam'pa-drom. 
Lampoon,  lam-poon'. 
kamprey,  lam'pre. 
kampsacus.  lam-sa'kils. 
Lanark,  lan'brk. 

I, ail  caster,  lang'kas-tur. 
kanciano,  lan-se-ah'no. 
Landammaii,  lan'dam-man. 
I.andau,  lau'do. 
kanden,  lan'den. 
kander,  lan'dur. 
kandgrave,  land'grav. 
kanilor,  lan 'dor. 
I.andsberg,  landz'barg. 
kandscape,  lind'skap. 
kandseer,  land-seer', 
kandwehr,  lant-var'. 
kanfranc,  lan'frangk. 
kangrage,  lang'graj. 
Lailgue  ll'Oc.  lang  disk', 
kanguente,  Iiing-gw8n'ta. 
Laniida-.  la-ui'e-de. 

Lannes,  lahn'. 

I,a  Bioue,  lah-noo-a'. 
kansiiim.  lan'se-um. 
kansquenet.  lanz'ke-nSt. 
kail  tern,  lan'turn. 
kan thanium.  lAn-tha'ne-um. 
kan-Tsze,  lau-se'. 
kanyard,  lan'e-ard. 
kapageria,  lip-a-je're-ah. 


ka  Peronse,  lah  pa-roos'. 
kapidary,  lap'e-da-re. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  la'pis  lazh'u-le. 
kapitha*.  lap'e-the. 
kaplace,  lah-plahs'. 
kaque  Minerale,  lakh  min'- 
e-rahl'. 

Lara,  lah'ran. 

Larceny,  lar'se-ne. 
kardner,  lahrd'nur. 

Largo,  lar'go. 

I.arida*,  lAr'e-de. 
karissa.  lah-ris'sah. 
Larmier,  lar'me-ar. 
ka  Kochefoucauld,  lah 
roeh-fo-ko'.  [rosh-jak-lalin'. 
ka  Kochejaqueleiu,  lah 
karrey,  lar-ra'. 

Lary  ngitis,  lah-rin-je'tis. 
kascivious,  las-sIv'e-Qs. 
kassituile,  lAs'se-tud. 
kasso,  las-so. 
kastrea,  las-tre'ah. 
katakia,  lat-ah-ke'ali. 
kateen,  lali-teen'. 
katex,  la'teks. 
kathriea.  lath-re'ah. 
katliyrus,  liith'i-rQs. 
katibulum,  lah-tlb'u-lum. 
katimer.  lat'e-mur. 
katiu,  lat'iu. 

I. at  is  rectum.  lAt-is  rgk'tum. 
katissimus  Uorsi,  lah-tis'- 
se-mtis  dor'se. 
katitude,  Iat'i-tud. 
katona,  lah-to'nah. 
katour  d’Auvergne,  lah- 
toor  do-varn'. 
katreille,  lah-tre-ya'. 
katria,  lat're-ali. 
katude,  lali-tood'. 
kauilanum,  lawd'a-ntim. 
kauderdale,  lawd-ur-dal'. 
kaurens,  law'rgnz. 
kautrec,  lo-tr8k'. 
kauzun,  lo-zoon'. 
kava,  la'vah. 
kaval,  lah-vahl'. 
ka  Valliere,  lah-yal-yar'. 
kavandula,  lah-v&n'du-lah. 
kavaret,  lah-vah-ra'. 
Lavater,  lah-vah-tar'. 
kavoisier,  lah-vwaw-se-a'. 
kawrence,  lbr'rhnz. 
kawsonia,  law-so'ne-ah. 
kayard,  la'ahrd. 

Lazaret  to.  laz-a-ret'to. 
Lazarus,  l&z'a-rQs. 
kazulite,  IAz'u-lit. 
kazzaroni,  laz-za-ro'ne. 


keah.  le'ab. 

Lebanon.  Igb'a-nfin. 
kebrun,  la-broon'. 
kecauora,  la-kah-uo'rah. 
I.ecce,  18t'cha. 
kectica,  lek-te'kah. 
keda,  le'dah. 

kedru  Rollin.la-drooro-luhn'. 
keilyard,  led'yahrd. 
kefebvre.  la-fav'r. 
kefort.  la-for'. 
kegare,  la-gar', 
kegate.  leg'at. 

Legendre,  la-zbon'dr. 
keggiadro,  la-je-ah'dro. 
keguleian,  le-gu'le-an. 
kegume.  le-gum'. 
kehi,  le'hi. 
keilinitz.  lib'nits. 

Leighton,  li't’n. 
keiophylliim,  li-ofll-lum. 
keipoa,  ll-po'ah. 
kekain,  le-kan'. 
kelaml.  le'land. 
ke  Mai  re,  lah  mar', 
kemberg,  lem'barg'. 
kemma.  lem'mah. 
kemnos,  lem'nos. 
Lemonade,  lem-bn-ad'. 
keniur,  le'mhr. 
ken  apes,  lgn'a-peez. 
Lenawee,  len-a-wee'. 
k'Kndos,  lon(g)-klo'. 
kenient,  le'ne-ent. 
keutando,  len-tan'do. 
kenticula.  len-tik'u-lah. 
ken  tu  I  us,  leut'u-lus. 
k'knvoi,  lan-voi'. 
kenzinite,  len'zln-it. 
keon,  le'On. 
keonidas.  le-bn'e-das. 
Leonine,  le'o-nin. 
keontotlon,  le-iin'to-don. 
keon  t  o  poll  i  u  ill ,  1  e-on-to-po'- 
keonurus,  le-bn-u'rus.  [de-um. 
keopold,  le'o-pold.  [thr. 

kepadogaster.  le-p&d-o-gas'- 
kepidiuni.  le'pid'e-um. 
kepidoptera,iep-e-dOp'tur-ah 
kepiilus,  lep'e-dus. 
keporidse,  le-pbr'e-de. 
keporine,  lep'o-rin. 
keprosy,  lep'ro-se. 
keptology*,  lep-tol'o-je. 
kepus,  le'pus. 
keroux,  la-roo'. 
ke  Sage,  la  s4zh'. 
kesina,  la-se'nah. 
kesion.  le'zhun. 
keslie,  les'le. 


kespedeza,  lez-pe-de'zah. 
kesseps,  la-sgp'. 
kessing,  les'stng. 
k‘Kst  range.  18z-tranj'. 
kestris,  les'tris. 
kesueur,  la-soo-ur'. 
kethargy,  leth'Ar-je. 
keuca,  loo-kah.  [the-mum. 
keiicanthemum,  loo-kan'- 
keucine,  lu'sin. 
keucippus,  lu-sip'ptis. 
keucocyt  hernia,  lu-ko-si- 
the'me-ah. 

keucoma,  lu-ko'niah. 
keucorrliiea,  lu-kbr-re'ah. 
keucothiop,  lu-ko'the-op. 
keuthen,  loi'tgn.  [sbe-Ss. 

kevari-facias,  le-va'ri  fa'- 
kevel,  18v'l. 
keverrier,  la-va-re-a'. 
keviatlian,  le-vi'a-th&n. 
kevigation,  18v-e-ga'shun. 
kevites,  le'vits. 
keviticus,  le-vit'i-kus. 
kevity,  lfiv'e-te. 
kewis,  loo 'is.  [ra-fe. 

Lexicography,  leks-e-kog'- 
kexicon,  leke'e-kiSn 
k’HOpital,  lo-pe-tahl'. 
Liana,  le-ah'nah. 

Liaison,  le-a-zong'. 
kiatris,  li'a-tris. 

Li  ha  nus.  le-bah'nus. 
kiber,  li'bur. 
kiberation,  lib-ttr-a'shun. 
kiberia.  li-be're-ah. 
kibertine,  lib'ur-tin. 
kibethenite,  le-beth'gn-it. 

I.i  b  id  i  no  us.  le-bid'i-nus. 
ki bou rue,  le-boorn'. 
kibra,  li'brah. 
kibration,  li-bra'shhn. 
kibretto,  le-bret'to. 
kibyra,  lib'e-ah. 
kichen,  lich'en. 
kicinins,  li-sin'e-hs. 
kicorilia,  li-kbr'de-ah. 
kicorice,  lik'o-ris. 
kicuala,  lik-u-a'lah. 
kieberkuhn,  le'bax-koon. 
kiege,  leej.  (J^-.  leazh'). 
l.i gar ius,  lesga're-bs. 
ki  gat  u  re.  lig'a-tur. 
kigne,  len-ya'. 
kignin,  lig'nin. 
1-igniim-vitte,  llg-ntim-vi'te 
kigny,  len-ye'. 
kigula.  lig'u-lah. 

Liguria,  le-goo're-ah. 
kigusticum,  li-gus'te-kQm. 
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Lilac,  ll'iak. 

Liliaceous,  111-e-a'shus. 
Lilacine.  lll'a-sln. 
Liliputiau,  lll-e-pu'ske-an. 
]. ilium,  lil'e-imi. 

Lille,  leel. 

Lima,  le'inah. 
Limaceous,  li-ma'shus. 
Limb,  11m. 

Limburg',  llm'boorg. 


Lisieux,  le-ze-oo'. 
Lissa,  lls'sah. 

Lissom,  lis'sum. 
Listera,  lls'tui'-ah. 
Litany,  lit'a-ne. 
Literati,  lit-ui-a'te. 
Literature,  llt'ur-a-tur. 
Litharge,  llth'arj. 

■at  hi  as  is,  le-tlii'a-sls. 
Lithium.  litli'e-iim. 


Limit,  llm'It.  [the-mum.  Lithobius,  llth-o'be-tis. 

Limuan themum,  lim-uan'-  Lithograph,  lith'o-graf. 
Limosella,  li-mo-sel'lah.  Litholabe.  ilth'o-lab. 
Limosis,  li-mo'sis.  [a-pe'yah.  Lit liomarge,  llth'o-mahrj. 

d-trlp- 


Lincoln,  llngk'un 
Lincture,  llngk'tur. 

Lintlley,  llnd'le. 

Linen,  lin'in. 

Lingard,  llng'gahrd. 

Lingen,  llng'gan. 

Lingo,  llng'go.  [frong'kah.  Livenza,  le-ven'zah. 

Lingua  Franca,  len-gwah  Liverpool,  Iiv'&r-pool. 


Litmus,  llt'mus. 

Litotes,  li'to-teez. 

Lit  rameter,  le-tram'e-tur. 
Littorale,  lit-to-rah'la. 
Liturgy,  llt'ur-je. 
Lituiis.  llt'u-us. 


Liniment,  llu'I-ment. 
Linlithgow,  lin-llth'go. 
Lin  metis,  lln-ne'us. 
Linnhe,  llu'ne. 

I. ilium,  ll'uuin. 

Linz,  lints. 

Lion,  li'tin. 

Lipari,  le'pah-re. 
Lipogram,  lip'o-gram. 
Lipoma,  llp'o-mali. 


Liver- wort,  llv'ur-wurt. 
Livia-lirusilla,  liv'e-ak 

droo-sll'lah. 

Livitlity,  le-vid'e-te. 
Livingstone,  llv'Ing-sthn. 
Livy,  liv'e. 

Lixiviation,  llks-lv-e-a/skhn. 
Lizard,  llz'Ord. 

Llanos.  thlah'nOz. 

Lloyd,  loid. 


Lippe-Nchaiimhnrg,  llp'pa  Loam,  loin 
Lippi,  lep'pe.  [skowm'boorg.  Liiamla,  lo-alin'dah. 
Lippia,  Hp'pe-ab.  Loango,  lo-ang'go. 

Lipyl.  lip'll.  Loasacea*.  lo-a-sa'se-e. 

Liquefacient.llk-we-fa'skent  Loathe,  loth. 
Liqueur,  le-koor'.  l.obiolly.  lob-lol'le. 

Liquidation,  lik-we-da'shun.  Lobelia',  lo-be'le-ab. 
Lira,  le'rah.  [dron.  Lobscouse,  lobz'kowz. 

Liriodendron,  llr-e- c-dGn'-  Lobster,  lob'stur. 
Liroconite,  llr'o-kon-it.  Location.  lo-ka'shUn. 

Lisbon,  llz'bOn.  Lochia,  lo-kl'ak. 


Loco-foco.  lo'ko  fo'ko. 
Locomotion,  lo-ko-mo'shun. 
Locris,  lo'kris. 

Locular,  luk'u-lar. 
Locuni-teneus,  lo'kum  te'- 
neus. 

Locustarise,  lo-kus-ta're-e. 
Lodomeria,  lod-o-ma're-ah. 
Logarithm,  log'a-rithm. 
Loggerhead,  log'gur-hed. 
Loggia,  lGd'jah. 

Logocracy,  log-6k'ra-se. 
Logogripli.  log'o-grlf. 
Logos,  lo'gos. 

Logroiio.  lo-gron'yo. 

Loire,  lwahr'. 

Loiret,  lwahr-a'. 

Lola  Montez.  lo-lah  mon'tez. 
Lolium.  lo'le-um. 

Lollards,  lol'lilrdz. 
Lombok,  lom'bok. 

London,  lun'dun.  [te. 

Longanimity,  lung-ga-nlm'e- 
Longevity,  lon-jev'e-te. 
Longicorn,  lon'je-korn. 
Longinus,  lon-ji'nus. 

Longi  pen  ties,  ldn-je-pen'nez. 
Longirost  res,  ldu-je-ros'turz. 
Longissimiis  llorsi,  lon- 
jls'se-mus  dor'si. 

Longitude,  lon'je-tude. 
Longobartli,  loug-go-bar'de. 
Longiieville,  long-veel'. 
Longus-colli,  long'gas-kol'li. 
Lonicera.  lo-nis'ur-ah. 
Lons-le-Sauluier,  ldn(g)- 
la-so-ne-a'. 

Loodianah,  loo-de-ah'nah. 
Lope  tie  Vega,lo-pa  da  va'gak. 
Lopez,  lo'peth. 

Lophiotlon.  lo-fl'o-ddn. 
Lophiola,  lo-fl'o-lah. 
Loquat.  lo'kwat. 

Lorout  lineea‘.  IGr-dn-tka'se-e. 
Lortiosis.  lor-do'sls. 
Lorette,  lo-ret'. 

Lorgnette,  lorn-yet'. 


Lorica,  Idr'e-kah. 

L'Orient,  lo-re-on(g)'. 
Lorimer.  lGr'e-nnir. 

Loriot.  lo're-ot. 

Lorraine,  10r-ran'. 

Los  Angelos.  10s  an'je-lOa. 
Losini,  lo-se'ue. 

Lota,  lo'tah.  [run'. 

Lot-et-Garonne,  10  a  gak- 
Lothian.  lo'the-an. 
Lotophagi,  lo-tof'a-je. 

Lotus,  lo'tus. 

I.nndnn.  low'dun. 

Louis,  loo'e. 

Louisa,  loo-e'zah. 

Louvain,  loo-van.' 

Louvois,  loo-vhwak'. 
Louvre,  loo'vr. 

Lovelace,  luv'las. 

Lowell,  lo'el. 

Lowigite,  lo'vlg-lt.  [Iks. 

Loxodromics,  10ks-o-dr0m'- 
Loyal,  loi'al. 

Loyola,  loi-o'lah. 

Liibeck,  loo'bek. 
Lubrication,  lu-bre-ka'shtiu. 
Lucanidte.  lu-kan'e-de. 
Lucan  us.  lu-ka'nus. 
Lucernaria,  1  u-s  u  r-na're-ak . 
Lucerne,  loo-sern'. 

Lucia.  loo-she'ah. 

Lucian  us,  loo-she-a'nus. 
Lucifer,  loo'se-fer. 

Luciliits.  loo-sil'yus. 
Lucina,  loo-sl'nak. 

Lucius,  loo'she-us. 
Lucretius,  loo-kvee'shus. 
Lucubration,  lu-ku-brft'shun 
Lucullus.  loo-ktil'lfis. 
Lutlicrous.  loo'dik-rus. 
Ludlow,  lud'lo. 

Lugano,  loo-gah'no.  [lah. 
Liignat|iiilla,  lfig-nah-kwll'- 
Lugo,  loo'go. 

Lully,  loo-le'. 

Lumliago,  IQm-ba'go. 
Lumbricidse,  lum-brls'e-de. 


Luminary,  loo-me-na're. 

Luna,  loo'uah. 

Lunaria,  loo-na're-ah. 
Lunette,  loo-net'. 
Lnnisolar,  loo-ne-so'lar. 
Lunula,  loo'nu-lah. 

I.upine.  loo'pln. 

Lupus,  loo'pus. 

Lure,  lur. 

Lusatia.  loo-sa'slie-ah. 
Lusiad,  loo'se-iid. 

Lusignan,  loo-zeen-yOn(g)'. 

I, list  rat  ion,  lhs-tra'shun.  [ra 
Lustis  naturae,  loo-sus  na'tu* 
Lutarious,  loo-ta're-us. 
Luther,  loo'tliQr. 

Luxation,  luks-a'shtin. 
Luxetiil,  looks-ool'. 
Luxuriance,  lugz-u're-ans. 

I. tty  nes,  loo'en'. 

Luzerne,  loo-zarn'. 

Luzula,  loo-zu'lah. 
Lyctenidte,  ll-se'ne-de. 
Lycan  th  rope,  li-kan'throp. 
Lycaon.  11-ka'on. 

Lyceum,  li-se'Qm. 

Lychnis,  llk'nls. 

Lycia.  Hsh'yah.  [kum. 

Lycopersicum,  li-ko-per'se- 
Lycopodi  u  m,  11-ko-po'de-um. 
Lycopsis,  11-kop'sls. 
Lyeopus,  li-ko'pus. 
Lycurgiis,  li-ktir'gus. 

Lydi  a.  lld'e-ak. 

Lyell.  li'el. 

Lygorditim,  ll-gOr'de-um. 
Lymntea,  llm-ne'ab.  [fe. 

Lymphography,  llm-fog'ra- 
Lynch,  Hush. 

Lyon,  le-on'. 

Lyonnais,  le-on-na'. 

Lyra,  ll'rab. 

Lys,  lees. 

Lysander,  li-san'dar. 
l.ysippus,  Ii-slp'pus. 
Lytliriim,  llth'rum. 

Lytton,  llt't’n. 


M. 


Maacah,  ma'ah-kah. 
Itfabillon.  mab-be-yOn(g)'. 
viably,  mah-ble'.  [Ara-i-za'shun. 
Macadaniization.  mak-ad- 
Mocarius,  ma-ka're-tls. 
>lacaroui,  mak-ah-ro'ne. 
Macassar,  mah-kils'sahr. 
Macaulay,  mah-kaw'le. 
Macaw,  raah-kaw'. 

Macbeth,  mak-beth'.  [vel'le. 
Macchiavelli,  mah-ke-ah- 
Macelesfield,  mak'klz-feld. 
Macl'lintock,  mak-klln'tQk. 
Mace.  mas. 

Macedonia,  mas-e-do'ne-ah. 
Macerat  ion.  mas-ur-a'sh£in. 
Macliairodus,  mali-ka'ro-dns 
Machiavelism,  mak-e-a-v61'- 
Izm. 

Machination,  mak-e-na'shun 
Machine,  ma-slieen'. 
Mackenzie,  mak-ken'ze. 
Mackerel,  mak'ur-el. 
Mackinaw,  mak'e-uaw. 
Mackintosh,  mak'In-tosh. 
Maclise,  mak-lees'. 

Macon,  mah-kon'. 
Macplierson,  mak-ftir'sun. 
Macrobius,  mak-ro'be-us. 
Macrocosm,  mak'ro-kdzm. 
Macrology.  ma-krol'o-je. 
Macropliyllous,  mak-rof'Il- 
ltis.  [re-um. 

Macrotlierium,  mak-ro-the'- 
Mac r u r an s,  ma-kroo'ranz. 
Maculation.  mak-u-la'shtin. 
Madagascar,  mUd-ah-gas'kar. 
Maddaloni.  mad-dah-lo'ne. 
Mademoiselle,  mad-m-waw- 
Madia,  ma'de-ah.  [z61'. 

Matiison,  mad'e-sun. 
Madjoun,  mad'joon. 
Madras,  mah-dras'. 
Madrepore,  mad-re-por'. 
Madrier,  mad're-ur. 
Madura,  mah-doo'rah. 
Mtecenas,  me-se'uas. 
Maestoso,  mah-es-to'zo. 
Maestro,  mah-fes'tro. 
Magadoxo,  mah-gak-dok'so. 
Magtlala,  mag'dah-lah. 
Magtlaleon,  mag-da'le-on. 
Magdeburg,  mahg'da-boorg. 
Magellan,  mah-jel'lahn. 
Magenta,  mah-jen'tah. 
Maggiore,  mad-jo're. 

Magi,  ma'ji. 

Magician,  ma-jlsh'an. 

Magi  I  us,  maj'i-liis. 
Magister,  ma-jls'tfir. 
Magistrate,  mAj'Is-trat. 
Magna  Charta,  mSg'uah 
kahr'tah.  [gre'she-ah. 

Matt  n  a  Gra>cia,  mag'nah 
Magnanimity,  mag-na-ulm'- 
e-te. 


Magnesia,  mag-ne'zhah. 
Magnetism,  mag'net-lzm. 
Magnitico,  mag-nefe-ko. 
Magnitude,  mag'ne-tud. 
Magnolia,  mag-uo'le-ab. 
Maguey,  mah-gwa. 

Magyar,  mod-yor'. 
Mahadeva,  mah-ah-da'vah. 
Malialeb,  ma-hah'leb. 
Mahauaim,  mab'a-uam. 
Mahaska,  mah-as'kali. 
Mahmoud,  mah-mood'. 
Mahogany,  ma-hog'a-ue. 
Mahoning,  mah-o'nlng. 
Mainprise,  man'prlz. 
Maintenon,  malint-non(g)'. 

M  airwarra.  mar-wdr'rah. 
Maistre,  ma'tr. 

Majestic,  ma-jes'tik. 
Majolica.  ma-jt>l'ekah. 
Majorat,  mah-zlio-rah'. 
Majorca.  mah-yCr'kah. 

M aj or-l)o mo,  ma'jor-do'mo. 
Majuscule,  ma-jus'kul. 
Malabar,  mill'ah-bahr. 
Malacca,  mah-lak'kali. 
Malachite,  mfil'a-klt. 
Malacology,  mal-a-kOl'o-je. 
Malacosteon,mal-a-kos'te-bQ 
Malacostracans,  mal-a-kos'- 
Malady,  miil'a-de.  [tra-kauz. 
Malaga,  mal'ah-gar. 
Malagridsi,  mah-lah-gre'dah. 
Malanders.  nial'an-durz. 
Malapterurus,  mal-ap-te- 
Malaria.  ma-la're-ah.  [roo'rds. 
Mai  a  test  a,  mal-ah-tes'tah. 
Malcolm,  mal'kum. 
Mahlah,  mal'dah. 

Male,  mil. 

Malesherbes,  mabl-zarb'. 
Malevolence,  ma-lev'o-iens. 
Malherbe,  mah-larb'. 

Mali  brail,  mali-le-br6n'. 
Malleaeeie,  mal-le-a'se-e. 
Malleation,  mal-le-a'shan. 
Malmaison,  mahl-ma-sdu(g)'. 
Malmesbury,  makmz'bar-re. 
Malmo.  mahl'mo. 
Maloi-Jaroslawitz,  mah- 
loi-yah-ro'slah-vits. 
Malpighi,  mahl-pe'ge. 
Malta,  mawl'tah. 
Msilte-Brun,  mahl-ta-brun'. 
Miilthus.  mal'tlius. 

Malum,  ma'liim. 

Halva,  mal'vah. 

Malvern,  maw'vurn. 
Mamelukes,  mam'e-luks. 
Mammea,  mam-me'ab. 

Mam  in  i  1  la  ry ,  m  am'ml  1-la-re. 
Mammotlis,  mUm'mu-dls. 
Mans,  mah'nah. 

Manasseh,  mah-nas'sa. 
Manatus,  ma-na'tus. 

Ma nay  unk,  man'a-ytingk. 


Mancha,  man'cliali. 

Manche,  moush. 
Manchester,  man'chgs-tr. 
Manchineel,  mantch-nel'. 
Mancini,  mahu-che'ne. 
Manciple,  man'se-pl. 

Manco,  uiang'ko. 

M  a  ml  am  us.  man-da'mus. 
Mandans,  mau'dair/,. 
Mandara,  man'dali-rah. 
Mandarin,  man-da-ren'. 
Mandible,  man'de-bl. 
Mandilion,  man-dll'yuu. 
Mandingo,  man-dlug'go. 
Mandrel,  man'drel. 
Mandragora,  mau-drag'o-rah 
Manducation,  man-du-ka'- 
Manducus,man-du'kus.[shun. 
Manduria,  man-du're-ah. 
Manfred,  man'fred. 
Manganese,  mang-ga-nez'. 
Manganja.  mang-gan'yah. 
Mangel-wurzel,  mang'gl- 
Mania,  ma'ne-ali.  [wur'zl. 

Manifesto,  man-e-fes'to. 
Maniliot,  mau'e-liOt. 
Manila,  mah-ne'lah. 

Manin,  mah-nen'.  [shQn. 

Manipulation,  man-Ip-u-la'- 
Manistee,  man-Is-te'. 

Maui  too  woe,  man-e-too'wok. 
Mauitoulin.  man-e-too'lln. 
Manlius,  man'le-us. 

Manna,  man'nah. 

Mannite,  man'nlt. 
Manoeuvre,  ma-nu'vr. 
Manola.  man-yo'lah. 

Manor,  man 'or. 
Manoscopy,  nm-nos'ko-pe. 
Mans  (Le),  la  mon(g)'. 
Mansard,  mon-sahr'. 

Manse,  mans. 

Manslaugliter,man-slaw'tur. 
Mansoura,  man-soo'rah. 
Mantilla,  man-tll'lah. 
Mantinea,  man-tln-e'ah. 
Mantis,  man'tls. 

Mantissa,  man-tls'sali.  [yftr. 
Manufacture,  man-u-fakt'- 
Manure,  ma-nur'. 

Many,  men'e. 

Manzoni,  man-zo'ne. 
Maoris,  ma'o-riz. 

Maoiina,  ma-oo'nali. 
Marabou,  mar-a-boo'. 
Maracaibo,  mar-ah-kl'bo. 
Maramec,  mar'a-mek. 
Maranatha,  mar-a-na'tliah. 
MaranhSo,mah-rahn-yown(g)' 
Maranta,  mah-ran  tah. 
Maraschino,  mahr-as-ke'no. 
Marasmus,  mah-raz'mus. 
Marathon,  mir'a-thon. 
Marauder,  ma-rawd'ur. 
Maravedl,  mar-a-ve'de. 
Marble,  mar'bl. 


Marcasite,  mar'ka-slt. 
Marcel,  mhr'sel. 

Marcel lus,  mar-sel'Ifis. 
Marcesible,  mar-ses'e-bl. 
Marches,  march'Iz. 
Marcliiali,  mSr-ke-ah'le. 
Marcion,  mar'she-un. 
Maroomaiini.mar-ko-man'ne 
Marcosians,  mar-ko'zhans. 
Marcus  Antonins,  mar'khs 
Marcy,  mftr'se.  [an-to'ne-us. 
Mardonius.  mar-do'ne-us. 
Harem  ma,  mah-rem'mab. 
Marengo,  mah-rang'go. 
Margarate.  mAr'ga-rat. 
Margaric,  mar-gir'Ik. 
Margarin,  mar'ga-rln. 
Marginalia,  mar-jln-a'le-ah. 
Margot,  mar'go. 

Margrave,  mar'grav. 

Maria  Christina,  mah-re'ah 
krls-te'nah. 

Mariamne,  ma-re-am'ne. 
Mariana,  mah-re-a'nali. 
Marie,  mah-re'. 

— Antoinette,  -Sn-twahn-gt'. 
Marignano,  mah-ren-yah'no. 
Marigold,  ma're-gold. 
Marine,  mak-reen'. 

Marino,  mah-re'no. 

Mario,  mah're-o. 
Mariolatry,  ma-re-ol'a-tre. 
Mariotte,  mah-re-ot'. 
Mariposa,  mah-re-po'zah. 
Maritime,  mar'e-tlm. 
Marizza,  mab-reet'zah. 
Marlborough,  marl'bQr-ro. 
Marmalade,  mar-ma-lad'. 
Marmora,  mSr'mo-rah. 
Mannose,  mar'moz. 
Harmozet,  mar-mo-zet'. 
Marne,  mahrn. 

Marochetti,  mah-ro-k6t'te. 
Maronites,  mar'o-mtz. 
Maroon,  ma-roon'. 

Marque,  malirk. 

Marquis,  mar'kwis. 
Marrow,  mir'ro. 
Marrubium,  m&r-roo'be-um. 
Marry  at,  mar're-at. 

Mars,  mirz. 

Marsala,  mar-sah'lah. 
Marseillaise,  mar-sal-yaz'. 
Marshall,  m&r'sh&l. 
Marshalsea.  mar'shAl-ze. 
Marsi,  mahr'se.  [noo-o'vo. 

Marsico  X novo,  mar-se'ko 
Marston,  marz'tun. 

M  a  rs  u  p  i  u  ill .  m  ilr-su  'pe-iim . 
Martel-de-fer.mar-tel-da-far'. 
Martial,  in&r'shal. 
Martinet,  mar'tln-et. 
Martingale,  mar'tln-giil. 
Marty  ilia,  mar-tin'yah. 
Marty  rology,  m&r-t&r-Ol'o-je. 
Maruta,  mah-roo'tah. 


Marvel,  mar'vel. 

Marwar,  mabr'wor. 
Maryland,  ma're-land. 
Masaccio,  mah-eat'cho. 
Masaniello,  mah-sah-ne-el'lo. 
Mascagni,  malis-kan'ye.  [ahz. 
Mascarenlias,  mas-ka-reen- 
Masinissa,  mas-e-nls'sali. 
Maslin,  maz'lln. 

Masonry,  ma'sn-re. 
Masovia,  mah-so've-ah. 

Masq  uerade.  mas-kur-ad'. 
Massa-farrara.mas'sah-kar- 
rah'rah. 

Massachusetts,  mas-sa-cboo'- 
Massacrc,  mas'sa-kur.  [sets. 
Mass^na,  nias-sa'nah. 
Massicot,  mas'se-kot. 
Massillon,  mas-se-yon(g)'. 
Massouah,  mas-soo'wali. 
Masticador,  mas-tik'a-dor. 
Mast  icin,  mas'te-sln.  [hr-tis. 
Mastigopherus,  miis-te-gof'- 
Maslodon,  mas'to-dou. 
Mastoid,  mas'toid.  [shun. 
Masturbation,  mas-tur-ba'- 
M  as  it  1  i  pa  t  am .  m  a-soo-1  e-pah- 
Matador,  mat'ah-dbr.  [tam'. 
Matamoras,  mat-ah-mo'ras. 
Mataro,  mah-tah'ro. 
Matelote,  mat'e-IGt. 

Mater,  ma'tur. 
Materialism.  ma-te're-al-Izm. 
Materia  Metlica,  ma-te're-ah 
m6d'e-kah. 

Maternity,  ma-thr'ne-te. 
Mathematics.math-e-mat'Ik« 
Mathesis,  math'e-sls. 
Mathew,  math'yoo. 

M atliilde.  mali-teeld'. 
Matin,  mat'in. 

Matinee,  mat-e-na'. 
Matricaria,  mat-re-ka're-ah. 
Matrix,  ma'trlks. 

Matron,  ma'tron. 

Matross,  ma-tros'. 
Matsmai,  mats-ml'. 

Mat to-G rosso,  iiiat'to-grus'so 
Mattress,  mat'trSs. 
Maturation,  mat-u-ra'shun. 
Maudlin,  mawd'lln. 
Maugre,  maw'gr. 
Maulmain.  mowl'man. 
Maundy,  mawn'de. 
Maurepas.  mor-pah'. 
Maurice,  maw'rls. 
Mauritania,  maw-re-ta/ne-ah. 
Mauritius,  maw-rlsh'yus. 
Maury,  maw're. 

Mauve,  mov. 

Mavis,  ma'vls.  [dah'to. 

M a v record ato.  mahv-ro-kor- 
Maxentius.  maks-en'shus. 
Maxilla,  mak-sll'lah. 
Maximilian,  mak-se-mll'yan. 
Maximum,  maks’e-mCim. 
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May  once,  mints. 

Mayhem,  ma'hdm. 

Mayo.  ma'o. 

Mayor,  mar  or  mdr.  [ahn'. 
Mazanderan,  mah-zahn-d&r- 
Mazarin.  ra&z-ah-ren'. 
Mazatlan,  mah-saht-lahn'. 
Mazeppa,  mah-zep'pah. 
Mazology,  ma-z6ro-je. 
Mazzara.  mat-sah'rah. 
Mazzini,  mkt-se'ne. 
Mazzuoli,  mat-soo-o'lah. 
Meaco,  me-ah'ko. 

Meade,  meed. 

Meadow,  med'o. 

Bleagre,  me'gGr. 

Measles,  me'zlz. 
Mecometer,  me-kdm'e-tur. 
Meconium,  me-ko'ne-um. 
Meconopsis,  me-kdn-dp'sls. 
Medal,  mgd'ftl. 

Medea,  me-de'ah. 

Medeola,  ined-e-o'lah. 

Media,  me'de-ah. 

Media;  val,  me-dl'e-vfil. 
Medial  izat  ion,  me-de-ftt-e- 
za'sh&n. 

Medicago.  med-e-ka'go. 
Medici,  ma'de-clie. 
Medietatis  Ling-use,  me-di- 
e-ta'tis  llng'gwe. 

Medina,  ma-de'nah. 
Meditation,  med-e-ta'shun. 
llediterraneau.  rued-e-ter- 
Medium,  me'de-um.  [ra'ne-ftn. 
Medoc,  ma-ddk'. 

Medulla,  me-dul'Iah. 
Medusa,  me-du'sah. 
Megalonyx,  meg-a-ldn'iks. 
Megalosaurus,  mdg-a-lo- 
saw'rus. 

Meg-antic,  me-g&n'tlk. 
Megapodidae,  meg-a-pdd'e-de. 
Megara.  meg'a-rah.  [iim. 

Megathe ri um ,  meg-a-the're- 
Megrim,  me'grlm. 
Mehemet,  ma'Ua-mdt. 
Meliul,  ma-ool'. 
Meibomian,  ml-bo'me-kn. 
Meiningen,  ml'nlng-en. 
Meionite,  ml'dn-It. 

Meiosis,  me-i-o'sls. 
Meissonier,  ma-so-ne-a'. 
Mekong,  ma-kdng'. 

Melada,  ma-lah'dah. 
Melsena,  ma-le'nah. 
Melamine,  mel'a-mln.  [rum. 
Melampy  rum,  mel-am-pl'- 
MClauge,  ma-lougzh'. 
Melaniline.  mel-an'e-lln. 
Melanochroite.  mel-an-dk'- 
Melanosis,  mel-a-no'sls.  [ro-It. 
Melanthacese.mel-an-tha'se-e 
Melasma,  me-laz'mah. 
Melchisedec,  mel-kiz'e-dek. 
Meleager,  me-le-a'gur. 
Meleagris,  mel-e-a'gris. 

Mel  ee,  ma-la'. 

Melesians,  me-le'zhans. 
Mdianthus,  me-le-an'thus. 
Mel  iceris,  me-lls'ur-ls. 
Melicerta,  mel-e-sur'tah. 
Melilite,  mel'e-llt. 

Me  1  i  p h  ag i  dse ,  m el-e-f a'ge-de. 
Melissa,  me-lis'sah. 

Melitsea,  mel-e-te'ah. 
Mellow,  mel'Io. 

Melodeon,  me-lo'de-tin. 
Melodrama,  mel-u-drah'mah. 
Melody,  mel'o-de. 

Melon,  mel'&n. 

Melospiza.  me-lds'pe-zah. 
Melpomenee,  mel-pdm'e-ne. 
Melrose,  mel'rdz. 

Melum.  ma-luu(g)'. 
Melusine.  mel-u-seen'. 
Melville,  mel'vil. 
Membrane,  mem'bran. 
Memel,  ma'mel. 

Memnou.  mem'ndn.  [e-ah. 
Memorabilia,  inem-o-ra-bii'- 
Meinpliis.  mem'fls. 
Menaccanite,  men'ak-kan-It. 
Menace,  men'&s. 

Menage,  men-azh'. 
Menagerie,  men-izh&r-e. 

\  Menam,  ma-nahm'. 
Menander,  lne-u&u'd&r. 
Mendelssohn,  mdu'delz-sdn. 
Mendicants,  mdn'de-kants. 
Mendipite,  meu'dlp-It. 
Mene.  me'ne. 

MengS,  inengz. 

Meng-Tse.  meng-se'. 
Menhaden,  men-ha'dn. 
Meningitis.  men-In-jl'tls. 
Meniscus,  me-uls'kus. 
Menologium,  men-o-lo'je-tim 
Menostasis.  me-nos'ta-sls. 
Mensa.  mdn'sah.  [shun. 

Menstruation,  men-stroo-a'- 


Mensuration,  men-shoo-ra'- 
shun. 

Men  tell  ikoflf,  or  Menzi- 
koff,  meut'che-kdf. 

Mentha,  meu'tah. 

Mention,  mdn'sliun. 
Mentone,  men-to'na. 

Mentor,  men'tdr. 

Mentzelia,  meut-ze'le-ah. 
Menu,  rna-noo'. 

Menziesa,  men-zeez'ah. 
Mephitis,  me-fl'tls. 
Mercantile,  mur'kan-tll. 
Mercator,  mur-ka'tdr. 
Mercenary,  mur'se-na-re. 
Merchandise,  mur'chan-dlz. 
Mercury,  mur'ku-re. 
Mergullus,  mur-gul'lus. 
Meridian,  me-rld'e-au. 
M^rimee,  ma-re-ma'. 
Merioneth,  mer-e-dn'dth. 
Merit,  merit. 

Merlin,  mur'lln. 

Merlucius,  mur-loo'shus. 
Merocele,  mer'o-sel. 

Meroe,  mdr'o-e. 

Me  rope,  mer'o-pe. 
Merovceus,  mer-o-ve'us. 
Meroxene,  mer'dks-een. 
Merrimack,  mer  re-mak. 
Mersy,  mur'ze. 

Mesched,  mesh'Id.  [a'se-e. 
Mesembryacese,me-sem-bre- 
Mesentery,  mez'en-ter-e. 
Mesmerism,  mtSz'mer-lzm. 
Mesolobe,  mes'o-ldb.  [me-ah. 
Mesopotamia,  mes-o-po-ta'- 
Mespilus,  mes'pi-lus. 
Messalina,  mes-sah-li'nah. 

M esse II ia,  mes-ee'ne-ah. 
Messiah,  mds-si'ah. 
Messidor,  mes'se-ddr. 
Messina,  mes-se'nab. 
Metaphor,  met'a-tdr. 
Metaphysics,  met'a-fiz-ziks. 
Metastasio,  ma-tas-tali'se-o. 
MetelluS,  me-tel'lus.  [se-ko'sls. 
Metempsychosis,  me-temp- 
Meteorology.  me-te-dr-dl'u-je. 
Methodists,  mdth-dd'Ists. 
Methuselah,  me-thu'sa-lah. 
Methyl.  meth'il. 

Metoche,  met'o-ke. 
Metonymy,  me-tdn'e-me. 
Metope,  met'o-pe. 

Metre,  me'tr. 

Metropolis,  me-trdp'o-lis. 
Metrosideros,  met-ro-si-de'- 
Metternich,  met'tur-nik.  [ros. 
Metz,  mets. 

Meulen,  moo'len. 

Mexico,  meks'e-ko. 
Meyerbeer,  mi'Dr-bar. 
Mezieres,  ma-ze-air'. 
Mezuzoth,  mez'u-zdth. 
Mezza  voce,  met-sah-vo'cha. 
Mezzo,  inet'zo. 

Mezzofanti,  met-so-fan'te. 
Miasma,  mi-az'mah. 

Miaul,  me-owl'. 

Micah.  mi'kah. 

Michael,  rni'kal. 
Michaelmas,  mik'al-mas. 
Michaud,  me-sho'. 
Michelet,  mesli-a-la'. 
Michigan,  mlsh'e-gam 
Michoacan,  me-cho-ah-kahn'. 
Mickiewics,  mlts-ke-a'vich. 
Micrology,  mi-krdl'o-je. 
Midas,  mi'das. 

Midianites,  mid'e-kn-its. 
Mieroslowski,  me-a-ro-slav'- 
Mignard,  meu-yahr'.  [ske. 
Mig-net,  men-ya'. 

Miguel,  me-gel'. 

Mikania,  mi-ka'ne-ah. 
Milan,  mil'an. 

Milazzo,  me-lat'so. 

Miletus,  mi-le'tus. 

Milhau.  mil-how'. 

Miliola,  mll-e-o'iah. 
Military,  mil'e-ta-re. 
Milium.  milV-um. 
Millenium,  iml-len'e-tun. 
Millepore,  mll'le-por. 
Milliard,  mll-le-ar'. 
Millimetre,  mil-le-ma'tr. 
Milton,  mll'tun. 
Milwaukee,  mil-waw'ke. 
Mime,  mlm. 

Mimicry,  nnmlk-re. 
Mimosa,  mi-mo'zah. 
Mimulus.  mim'u-lus. 

Mina,  me'nah. 

Minaret,  min'a-ret. 
Minas-C«eraes,me'na8-ge-raz' 
Mince,  mins. 

Minden.  mln'den. 

Mindoro,  men-do'ro. 
Mineralogy,  nun-fir-al'o-je. 
Minerva,  me-ner'vah. 


Mingoes.  mlng'goz. 
Miugrelia,  mln-gre'le-ah. 

II  in  ho.  men'yo. 

Minims,  minims. 
Minimum,  min'e-mum. 
Mining,  mining. 

Minion,  min'yun. 

Minium,  mln'yum. 

Mink,  mingk. 

Minneapolis,  mln-ne-ap'o-lls 
Minnesota,  min-ne-so'tah. 
Minor.  ml'nOr. 

Minorca,  me-ndr'kah. 

Minos,  mi'nds. 

Minotaur,  niln'o-tawr. 
Minsk,  mlnsk. 

Minuet,  min'u-et. 

Minute,  mlnlt. 

Mi n u tins,  mi-nu'she-tis. 
Minx,  mingks. 

Miquelet,  meek-la'. 
Mirabeau,  mir-ah-bo'. 
Mirabilis,  mi-rab'i-lls. 
Miranda,  me-r^n'dab. 
Mirandola,  me-ran-do'lah. 
Miriam,  mlr'e-am. 

Mirza,  mur'zali. 

Miserere,  mlz-e-re're. 
Mispickel.  mls'plk-l. 
Missisquoi.  mis'sls-kwoi. 
Mississippi,  mis-sls-slp'pe. 
Missouri,  mis-soo're. 
Misurato.  mlz-u-rah'to. 
Mithridates.  mlth-ri-da'teez. 
Mitigation,  mlt-e-ga'shun. 
Mitla.  meet'lah. 

Mittau,  mit'tow. 

Mittimus,  mU'te-mus. 
Mitylene,  nnt-e-le'ne. 
Mizraim.  miz'ram. 

Mizzen.  mlz'n. 

Moabites.  mo'ab-Its. 
Mobocracy,  mob-dk'ra-se. 
Moccasin,  mok'ka-sln. 
Mocha,  mo'kah. 

Mockery,  mok'Ur-e. 

.  Modena,  mo-da'nah. 
Moderato,  mdd-a-rah'to. 
Modicum,  mod'e-kum. 
Modillion,  mo-dll'yun. 
Modulus,mdd'u-lu8. 

Modus  operandi,  mo'dus 
Moen.  mo'eu.  [op-Gr-an'di. 
Mogadore,  mog-ah-dor'. 
Mogul,  mo'giil. 

Mohair,  mo'kar. 
Mohammed,  mo-ham'med. 
Mohave,  mo'hav. 
Mohegans.  mo'he-ganz. 
Mdhler,  mo'e-lgr. 

Moliur,  mo'hur. 

Moidore,  moi'dor. 

Moiety,  maw'e-te. 

Moire.  mw6r. 

Moisten,  moi'sn. 

Molasses.  mo-las's6z. 

Molay,  mo-la'. 

Moldavia,  mdl-da've-ah. 
Molt;.  mo-la'. 

Molecli.  mo'lek. 

Molecule,  mol'e-kul. 
Moleskin,  mol'skln. 
Molletta.  mol-fet'tah. 
Moline,  mo-Ieen'. 

Mollah.  mol'lah. 

Mollebart,  mol'le-bkrt.  [shun. 
Mollification,  mol-le-fi-ka'- 
Mollugo,  mol-Iu'go. 
Mollusca,  mol-lus'kah. 
Moloch,  mo'lok. 

Moluccas,  mo-luk'kaz. 
Molwitz.  mol'wits.  [nGm. 
Molybdenum.  mol-lb-de'- 
Momordica,  mo-mor'de-kah. 
Momus,  mo'mfi8. 
Monachism,  mon'a-kizm. 
Monaco,  mon'ah-ko. 
Monandria,  mo-nan'dre-ah. 
Monarch,  mdn'ark. 
Monastery,  mon'as-tre. 
Monazite.  mon'a-zlt. 
Moncey,  mon-sa'. 

Monde,  mond. 

Mondovi,  mon-do've. 
Money,  mun'e. 

Mongolia,  mon-gole-ah. 
Mongrel,  mung'grel.  [se-e. 
Monimiacese,  mo-mm-e-a'- 
Monitor,  mon'i-tor. 

Monk,  mungk. 

Monkey,  mungk'e. 
Monmouth,  mon'muth. 
Monnina,  mon-ne'nah. 
Monogynia.  mon-o-jln'yah. 
Monolith,  mon'o-llth.  [pah. 
Monomotapa.  mdn-o-mdt'ah- 
Mononeu  rans,  mon-on-u' 
ranz. 

Monongalia,mon-On-ga'le-ah. 
Monoousiau,  mon-o-oozh'- 
.  yan. 


Monophthong,m5n'6f-thong. 
Monopoly,  mon-Op'o-le. 
Monotony,  mo-ndt'o-ne. 
Monroe,  mun-ro'.  [y ur. 

Monseigneur,  mon(g)-sau'- 
Monsieur,  m-soo'. 
Monsoon,  mon-soon'. 
Monster,  mdn'sttir. 

M  o  nst  ra  nee.  mon'strans. 
Monstrelet.  mon-stra-la'.  [e-te. 
Monstruosity,  mon-stroo-ds'- 
Montagnard.  mdn-tan-yahr'. 
Montagu,  mdn'tah-gu. 
Montaigne,  mdn-tan'.  [bar'. 
Moil  talent  bert.  mdn-tah-ldu- 
Montana.  mdn-tah'nah. 

Moil  tan  ists.  mdn'ta-nlsts. 
Montaubon.  mdn-to-bdn'. 
Montcalm,  mdnt-kahm'. 
Mont  de  Piete,  mdng  doo 
pe-a-ta'.  [se'no. 

Monte  Casino,  mdn-ta  kah- 
Monte  Christo,  mdn'te  krls'- 
to.  [ko-le. 

Montecucnli,  mdn-ta-kook'- 
Montenegro,  mdn-ta-na'gro. 
Montenotte.  mdn-ta-ndt'ta. 
Montepu  Iciauo,  mdn-ta- 
pool-chah'no. 

Montereau,  mdn-ta-ro'. 
Monterey,  mdn-ta-ra'. 
Montespan,  mdn-tes-pahn'. 
Montesquieu,  mdn-tes-k  e-oo'. 
Montevideo,  mdu-ta-ve-da'o. 
Montezuma,  mdn-te-zu'mah. 
Montfaucon,  mdn-fo-kdn'. 
Montferrat,  mdn-fer-rah'. 

„  .  _ _ .  i  Enq.  mdnt'fdrt. 

Montlort,  j  jgm0a{g >f5r'. 

Monti,  mdn'te. 

Montillah,  mdn-teel'yah. 

Mo  n  tin  con.  mdn-loo-sdn(g)'. 
Montmartre,  mdn(g)-mart'. 
Mon  tmirail.  mdn(g)-me-rahl'. 
Montmorency,  mdu-mo-rdu'- 
Montoir,  mdn-twaw'.  [se. 
Montoro.  mdn-to'ro. 
Montpel-  /  JFwp.mdnt-pel'le-ur. 

lier,  (  Br. mdn(g)-pel-le-a'. 
Montpensier,  mdn-pdn-se-a'. 
Montrose,  mdut-roz'.  [zhan'. 
Mont  St.  Jean,  mdn(g)  sahn. 
Montserrat,  mont-ser'rat. 
Montyon,  mdn-te-dn'. 
Monument,  mdn'u-meut. 
Monza,  mdn'zah. 

Moodir,  moo-deer'. 

Moult  an.  mool-tahn'.  [all-bad'. 
Moorshetiabad,  moor-shed- 
Moquega.  mu-ke'gah. 

Moral,  mdr'al. 

Morale,  mo-rahl'. 

Morana,  mo-rah'nah. 

Mo  rant,  mo-rant'. 

Morass,  mo-ras'. 

Morat,  mo-rah'. 

Moral  in,  mo-rah-teen'. 
Morava,  mo-rah'vah. 
Moravia,  mo-ra've-ah. 
Moray,  mur're. 
Morbidezza.  mor-be-det'sah. 
Mordecai,  mdr'de-ka. 
Mordella.  mdr-del'lah. 
Morea,  mo-re'ah. 

Moreau,  mo-ro'. 

Morello,  mo-rel'lo. 
Moresque,  mo-resk'. 
Morgan,  mdr'gan. 
Morgarten.  mdr-gahr'ten. 
Morgue,  mdrg. 

Moriah,  mo-ri'ah. 

Moringa.  mo-ring'gah. 
Morion,  mo're-dn. 

Morisco,  mo-rls'ko. 
Morlaix.  mdr-la'. 

Mormon  ism.  mdr'mdn-Izm. 
Morocco,  mo-rdk'ko. 
Morose,  mo-ros'. 

Morosis,  mo-ro'sls. 
Moroxite,  mo-rdks'It. 
Morpheus,  mdr'te-us. 
Morphy,  mdr'fe.  [3nz. 

Morrison  ians,  mdr-re-so'ne- 
Morse,  mors. 

Mortefontaine  mdrt-fdn-tan' 
Mortier,  mdr-te-a'.  [shun. 
Mortification,  mdr-tif-i-ka'- 
Mortimer,  mdr'te-mur. 
Morton,  mdr'tdn. 
Mosasaurus,  mds-ah-sau'rds. 
Moschus,  mds'kus. 

Moscow,  mds'ko. 

Moselle,  mo-zdl'. 

Moses,  mo'zlz. 

Moskwa,  mdsk'wah. 
Mosque,  mdsk. 

Mosquito,  mus-ke'to. 
Mostra.  mds'trah. 

Mosul,  moo'sul. 

Motet,  mo-tet', 

Mother,  muth'dr. 


Motivo,  mo-te'vo. 

Motley,  rndt'l*. 

Motto,  mdt'to. 

Mould,  mold. 

Mountain,  mown'tn. 

Mon  rad,  moo'rad. 
Mourning,  mdrn'ing. 
Moustache,  mus-tash'. 
Movable,  moov'a-bl. 

Moxa,  mdk'sah.  [yun. 

Moxibustion.  mdks-e-bust'- 
Moya,  moi'ali.  [sing. 

Moyamensing.  moi-ah-men'- 
Mozart.  mo-zahrt'. 
Mucocele,  mu'ko-sel. 
Mucuua,  mu-ku'nah. 

Mucus,  mu'kus. 

Mucutine,  mu'ku-tin. 
Muezzin,  mu-ez'zin. 

Mu  file,  muf'fl. 

Mufti,  mtif'te. 

Mugilidte,  mu-jll'e-de.  [e-ah. 
Muhlenbergia  mul-en-barg'- 
Muhlbausen,  mul-how'zn. 
Muir,  mur. 

Mulahacen.  moo-lali-ah'theu. 
Mulatto,  mu-lat'to. 

Mulct,  mfilkt. 

M tilde,  mool'da. 

Mule,  mul. 

Mulheim,  mul'lilm. 
Muliebrity,  mu-li-db're-te. 
Muller,  mul'ldr.  [taw'ne. 

Mulligatawny,  mul-le-ga- 
Multiple,  mul'te-pl. 
Multnomah,  mtilt-no'mah. 
Multoca,  mul-to'kah. 
Multure,  mGlt'yhr. 

Mu  mini  us,  mum'me-&s. 
Munchausen,  munk'how-zn. 
Mundane,  mun'dan. 
Mundungus,  mun-dung'gus. 
Mungo,  mung'go. 

Munich,  mu'nlk. 
Municipal,  mu-nls'e-pal. 
Munster,  mun'ster. 
Muntjak,  mun'jak. 

Mnotta,  moo-dt'tah. 

Murano,  m oo-rah'no. 

Mura  tori,  moo-rali-to're. 
Murchison,  mur'ke-shn. 

Mu  rex,  mu'reks.  [freez-bur-ro. 
Miirfreesborough,  mur'-1 
Muricidse,  mu-ris'e-de- 
Murillo,  moo-rll'yo. 
Murphy,  mtir'fe. 

Murray,  mur're. 

Musacese,  mu-za'se-e. 

Muscse  volitantes,  mGs'ke 
vdl-e-tan'tez. 

Muscales,  mus'ka-leez. 
Muscat,  mus'kat. 

Muscidse,  mus'ke-de. 
Muscle,  mus'sl. 

Muscogee,  mus-ko'je. 
Muscovado,  mus-ko-vah'do. 
Muscovite,  mus'ko-vlt. 
Musette,  mu-zet'. 

Museum,  mu-ze'um. 

Music,  mu'zlk. 

Musk  allonge.  mus'kSl-ldnzh. 
Muskegon,  mus-ke'gdn. 
Muskingum,  mus-klng'gum. 
Musophaga.  mu-sdf'a-gah. 
Mussel,  mus'sl. 

Musset,  mfis-sa'. 
Mussulman,  mus'sul-man. 
Mustang,  mus'tahng. 
Mustapha,  moos'tah-fah. 
Mustela,  mtis-te'lah. 
Mutandum,  mu-tan'dtlm. 
Muttra,  mut'trah. 

Mycale,  mlk'a-le. 
Mycelium,  nii-se'le-um. 
Mycology,  me-kdl'o-je. 
Mygale,  mlg'a-le. 

M y  1  a* .  mi'le. 

Mylitta,  mi-lit'tah. 
Mylodon,  nill'o-ddn. 
Milo-hyoid,  mi-lo-hl'oid. 
Mynchery,  mlngk'ur-e. 
Mynheer,  nnn-her'. 
Myoljemna,  mi-o-lem'nah. 
Myoline,  mi'o-lln. 
Myology,  mi-dl'o-je. 

Myopy,  mi'o-pe. 

Myosotis,  mi-o-so'tls. 

My  ox  us,  mi-dks'Gs. 
Myosurus,  mi-o-shoo'rus. 
Myriapod,  mir'e-a-pdd. 
Myrmecophaga,  mGr-mo- 
kdf'a-gah. 

Myrmeleon,  mur-me'le-dn. 
Myrmidon,  mQr'me-ddn. 
Myron,  ml'rdn. 

Myrrh,  mur. 

Myrtle,  mGr'tl. 

Mystery,  mis'tur-e. 
Mysticism,  mls'te-elzm. 
Mythoplasm.  mlth'o-piaim. 
Myxine,  miks'In. 
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Nahal.  na'b&l. 

Nahluin.  nab'lum. 

Nabob,  na'bfib. 
Nabonassar,  nAb-o-nas'sar. 
Nacarat,  nak'a-rat. 

Nsevius,  ne've-us. 

Maliasli,  na'h&sh. 

Nahum,  na'hum. 

Naiad,  na'yad. 

Nairn,  narn. 

Naissant,  nas'sant. 

Naive,  nab'ev. 

Naivete,  nah'ev-ta. 

Nakir,  na'keer. 

Namur,  na'mQr. 

Nanev  /  nin'se. 

nancy,  |  /V.  nfin(g)-se'. 

Naugasaki,  nan-gas'ah-ke. 
Nankin,  nan-keen'. 

Nantes  I  Erig-  nftnts- 
is  antes,  -j  PV'  n0ut 

Naomi,  na'o-me. 

Naphtali,  naf'ta-le. 

Napier,  na'pe-ur. 

Naples,  na'plz. 

Napoleon,  liab-po-la-fin'. 
Nareeia,  nar-see'yah. 
Narcissus,  nar-sls'sfis. 
Narcotine,  nar'ko-tin. 
Nartloo,  nahr-doo'. 
Nardostacliys,nar-do'sta-kls 
Nargileh,  nar'ge-la. 

Naro.  na'ro.  [gkn'sfit 

Narragansett,  uar-rab- 

Narration,  uar-ra'sbun. 
Narses.  nar'seez. 

Narthex,  nar'theks. 

Narva,  nar'vah. 

Narvaez,  nar-vah-fith'. 
Narwhal,  nar'wal. 

Nascent,  nas'sent. 

Naseby,  naz'be. 

Nashua,  nash'nah. 

Nassau,  nas'sow. 
Natatores,  na-tah-to'reez. 
Natchez,  nach'iz. 
Nathanael,  na-than'a-el. 
Natica,  nAt'e-kah. 

National,  nAsh'un-AI. 
Natolia,  na-to'le-ali. 
Natural,  nAt'yoo-ral. 
Naumachy,  uaw'ma-ke. 
Naumbnrg,  nawm'boorg. 
Natiplia,  no'ple-ah. 

N  auscopy  ,-nawz'ko-pe. 
Nausea,  naw'sbe-ab. 


Nautilus,  naw'te-l&g. 
Navarino,  nah-vab-re'no. 
Navel,  na'vl. 

Naxia,  naks'e-ab. 

Nazareth,  naz'a-reth. 
Neagh,  na. 

Neander.  na-an'der. 
Nearchus,  ne-ar'kiis. 
Nebraska,  ne-bras'kah. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  nfib-u- 
kad-nez'zar. 

Nebula,  neb'u-lah. 

Necker,  nfik-kur. 
Necrology.  ne-krfil'o-je. 
Necronite,  nek'ro-nit. 
Necropliore,  nek'ro-for. 
Necropolis,  ne-krfip'o-Hs. 
Necrosis,  ne-kro'sis. 
Nectandra.  nfik-tan'drah. 
Nectar,  nelc'tfir. 

Nedenaes,  na-da-nas'. 
Needle,  ne'dl. 

Ne  exeat  Rcpublica,  ne 

egz'e-at  re-ptib'le-kah. 
Netarious.  ne-fa're-us. 
Negritos,  na-gre'tfiz. 
Negropont,  ne'gro-pfint. 
Negundo.  ne-gbn'do. 
Nelieniiah,  ne-be-mi'ah. 
Neisse,  nl'sa. 

Nekrosoziac,  nek-ro-so'ze-ak. 
Nelaton,  na-lah-ton'. 
Nellore,  nei-lfir'. 

Nelson,  nel'sun.  [se-e. 

Nel  u  mbiacete ,  n e-1  u m-b i-a'- 
Neniansa,  ne-mAn'sah. 
Neniatoids,  nem'a-toidz. 
Nemaur,  ne-mor'. 

Nemea,  ne-me'ah. 

Nemesis,  nem'e-sls. 
Nemopanthus,  ne-uio-pan'- 
thus. 

Neinophila,  ne-mfif'o-lab. 
Nemours,  na-moor'. 
Nemphar,  nfim'fahr. 
Neology,  ne-fil'o-je. 
Neophyte,  ne'o-flt. 

Nepaul,  ne-pawl'. 

Nepe,  nep. 

Nepenthe,  ne-pen'tbe. 
Nepcta,  nep'e-tab. 
Nephelinin,  ne-fel'yum. 
Nephew,  nef'yoo. 
Nephralgia,  ne-fral'je-ab. 
Nephrite,  nef'rlt. 
Nephrodium,  ne-fro'de-um. 


Nepos,  ne'pfis. 

Nepotism,  ufip'o-tlzm. 
Neptune,  nep'tun. 
Nerbuddah.  ner-bud'dah. 
Nereid.  ne're-Id. 

Neri,  na're. 

Neriad,  ne're-ad. 

Nerium,  ne're-um. 

Nero,  ne'ro. 

Neroli.  na-ro'Ie. 

Nerve,  nurv. 

Nesselrode,  nes-sel-ro-da. 
Nessus,  nes'sbs. 

Nestor,  nfis'tfir. 

Net  hi  ni  ms,  netb'e-nlms. 
Neufchatel,  uush-ah-tel'. 
Neuroptera.  nu-rop'tSr-ah. 
Neurotomy,  nu-rfit'o-me. 
Neurypnology,  nu-rlp-nfil'- 
Neusatz.  noo-salits'.  [o-je. 
Neustria,  nus'tre-ah. 
Neutral,  nu'tral. 

Neva,  ue'vah. 

Nevada,  ne-vab'dah. 

Nevers,  na'vr. 

Newel,  nu'el. 

Ney,  na. 

Neyva.  na'e-vah. 
N-gan-IIoei,  n-gahn-oo'e. 
Niagara,  ni-ag'a-rah. 

Nias,  ne'As.  [lung'en-leet. 

N  i  bel  uugen-T.ied,  ne-be- 
N  icaise,  ne-kaz'. 

N  i  ca  ml  ra,  ni-knn'drah. 
Nicanor,  ni-ka'ufir. 
Nicaragua,  nik-Ar-ah'gwah. 
Nicastro,  ne-kAs'tro. 
Nicausis,  ne-kaw'sis. 

Nice,  (France,)  neece. 

Nice,  ms. 

Nicene,  nT'sen. 
Nicephorus,  nl-sef'o-rus. 
Nicholas,  nlk'o-lAs. 

Nicias.  nish'e-fis. 

Nicobar,  iuk-o-bAr'. 
Nicolaietl'.  nik-o-ll'ef. 

N icolaitans,  nlk-o-la'e-tanz. 
Nicolo,  nek'o-lo. 
Nicomedia,  nik-o-me'de-ah. 
Nicopolis.  ni-kfip'o-lls. 
Nicosia,  ni-ko'zhah. 
Nictation,  uik-ta'shun. 
Nidus.  111'dus. 

Niebuhr,  ne'boor. 

Niece,  ues. 

Niel,  ne-fil'. 


Niello,  ne-Sl'lo. 
Niemcewicz.  no-8m-tsah'vich. 
Nievre,  ne-avr'. 

Nigel,  ni'jel. 

Niger,  nl'jur. 

Nigh,  ni. 

Nigra,  ne'grab. 

Nigrine,  ni'grln.  [nfiv'go-rfid. 
N  ij  n  i  -No  vgo  rod ,  nlzh-ne- 

Nimbus,  nim'bus. 
Nimegnen.  ulm'wa-gen. 
Nimes,  neem. 

Nincompoop,  nm'kum'poop. 
Nineveh,  mu'e-va. 

Ningpo,  nlng-po'. 

Niniau,  nln'yan. 

Niusin,  nln-seen'. 

Nin  ns,  lii'nus. 

Niobe,  ni'o-be. 

Niobrara,  ui-o-bra'rah. 
Niort,  ne-br'. 

Niphon.  nip'fin. 

Nipoma,  nlp'o-mah. 
Nippers,  uip'purz. 

Nipple,  nip'pl. 

Nisao,  ne-sah'o. 

Nisita,  ne'se-tah. 

Nisroch.  nlz'rfik. 

Nissa,  nls'sah. 

Nithsdale,  nlthz'dal. 
Nitraria,  ni-tra're-ak. 

Nitre,  ni'tr. 

Nitrogen,  m'tro-jen. 

Nivose,  ni-vos'. 
Nizampatam,  ne-zam-pah- 
tam'. 

Noblesse  oblige,  no-bles' 
o-ble-zha'. 

Noctuidsc,  nok-tu'e-de. 

Noel,  no'el. 

Noise,  noiz. 

Nola,  no'lah.  [ISnz. 

Nolens  volens,  no'lenz  vo'- 
Noli  me  tangere,  no'li  me 
tan'je-re.  [se-kwe. 

Nolle  prosequi,  nol-le  pro'- 
Nomenclature,no-men-klat'- 
ur. 

Nonchalance,  non-sha-lOns'. 
None,  nun. 

Non  t  ron  ite.  non'tron-It. 

Nook  a  hee  va,  nookah-e'vab. 
Nordhausen,  nbrt'how-zn. 
Nordlingen.  nbrt'llng-en. 
Norfolk,  nor'fuk. 

Noria,  uo're-ab. 


Noricum.  n6r'i-kbm. 
Normandy,  nbr'mftn-de. 
Norse,  nbrz. 

Norton,  nor'tn. 
Norwegian,  nbr-we'je-an. 
Norwich,  nor'rij. 

Nose.  noz. 

Nosology,  no-sbl'o-je. 
Nostalgia,  nos-tal'je-ah. 
Nostradamus,  nos-trah-da' 

mus. 

Nostrum,  nbs'trum. 
Notables,  not'a-blz. 

Noto.  no'to. 

Notturco,  nbt-tuir'no. 
Noureddin,  noor-ed-deen'. 
Nourish,  nbr'Mi. 

Novalis,  no-vab'ils. 

Novara,  no-vah'rah.  (■** 

Nova  Scotia.  no'»ah  sko'shi 
Novations,  no-va'sh»nz. 
Novgorod,  nOv'go-rdd. 

Novi,  no've. 

Novice,  nbv'is. 

Nowagurh,  now-ab-goor'. 
Noyean,  noi-o'. 

Nozzle,  nCz'zl. 

Nubecula,  noo-bek'u-lah. 
Nubia,  nu'be-ah. 

Nucleus,  nu'kle-us. 

Nucule,  nu'kul. 

Nuddea,  niid-de'ah. 

Nudity,  mi'de-te. 

Nu  in  a  n  t  i  a.  nu-m  a  n'she-ab . 
Numa  Fompilius,  nu-mab 
pom-pil'y  us. 

Niunero,  nn'me-ro. 
Numidia,  nu-mld'e-ah. 

N  u  nun  u  li  tes.  num'mn-llts. 
Nunc  ilimittis,  nungk  de- 
mit'tls. 

Nunez,  noon'ygth. 
Nungeenah,  nbn-jee'nah. 
Nnnnation,  nu-na'shtin. 
Nupliar,  nu'fahr. 
Nuremberg,  nu-rein'barg. 
Nutation,  nu-ta'shun. 

Nux  Vomica,  nuks  vdm'e* 
kah. 

N'Yanza.  n-yan'zab. 
Nyctalopia,  n  i  k-ta-1  o'pe-ah . 
Nyctlieineron.  ulk-tbem'ur- 
Nylghau.  nll'gaw.  [On. 

Nyssa,  nJs'sah. 

Nymph,  nlmf. 

Nystagmus,  nis-tSg'mus. 
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Oahu,  o-ah-oo'. 

Oajaca,  wali-ah'kah. 
Oakesia,  Oks'ze-ah. 
Oarsman,  orz'man. 

Oasis,  o-a'sis. 

Obadiah,  ob-a-di'ah. 
Obduracy,  ob'du-ra-se. 
Obe.ah,  o'be-ab. 

Obelisk,  ob'e-lisk. 

Obelus,  ob'e-liis. 

Oberland,  o'bar-lant. 
Oberon,  Ob'er-On. 

Obesity,  o-be'se-te. 
Obituary,  o-bit'u-a-re. 
Objection.  Ob-jek'sbun. 

Obj  u  rgat ion ,  ob-j  u r-ga'sh tin 
Oblation,  Ob-la'shiin. 
Obligato,  Ob-le-gab'to. 
Oblige,  o-bllj'. 

Oblique.  Ob-leek'.  [shun 

Obliteration.  ob-llt-ui-a'- 
Olinoxions,  ob-nok'sbus. 
Obolaria,  Ob-o-la're-ali. 
Obole.  Ob'ol. 

Obolus,  ob'o-lbs. 

Obscene,  ob-seen'. 
Obsecration,  Ob-se-kra'shtin. 
Obsequies,  ob'se-kwez. 
Observation,  ob-zur-va'shun. 
Obsidian,  db-sid'e-kn. 
Obstinacy,  fib's te-na-se. 
Occasion,  ok-ka'zbuu. 
Occiput,  dk'se-put. 

Ocean,  o'sliun. 

Ocellus,  o-sgribs. 
Ochnacese,  ok-na'se-e. 
Ochlocracy,  ok-lok'ra-se. 
Ochre,  o'kur. 

Ochroma,  uk-ro'mah. 

Ocilla,  o-sil'lab. 

Octachord,  ok'ta-kord. 
Octandria,  ok-tan'dre-ah. 
Octavo,  Ok-ta'vo. 

Octroi,  bk-troi'. 

Ocypoda,  fis-e-po'dah. 
Odenwald.  o'dgn-vald. 
Odeon,  o-de'On. 

Oder,  o'dfir. 

Odessa,  o-dfis'sah. 
Odillon-Barrot,o-de-yon(g)- 
bAr-ro'. 

Odin,  o'dln. 

Odium,  o'de-tim. 


Odometer,  o-dom'e-tur. 
Odontalgia,  o-dbn-tal'je-ah. 
tEcumenical,  e-ku-men'e-kl. 
(Edema,  e-de'niah. 
(Edcnburg,  e'den-barg. 

<Eil  de  B«euf,  eel  da  buf'. 
CEland,  e'land. 

OBnothera.  e-nutb'ur-ali. 
tErsted,  oor'sted. 

(Estridee,  eH'tre-de. 

Ofauto.  o-fnhn'to. 
Offenbach.  ofTen-buk, 
Ogham,  og'am. 

Ogre,  o'giir. 

Ohio,  o-bi'o. 

Oidium,  o-Id'e-tim. 

Oignon,  oin-yon(g)'. 

Oi  n  Oman  i  a,  o-In-o-ma'ne-ah. 
Oise,  hvvahs'. 

Okra,  fik'rah. 
tHacacese,  o-la-ka'ee-e. 

Olaf,  ol'av. 
tllbers,  fil'bairz. 
Oldenburg,  fil'den-boorg. 
Olea.  o'le-ah. 

Oleron,  o-la-rfin(g).' 
Olfaction,  ol-fak'sb&n. 

Olga,  fil'gah. 

O I  i  bun  ii  in .  o-lTh'a-nuni. 
Oligarchy,  ol'e-gar-ke. 
Oligoclase.  o-lig'o-klaz. 
Oliphant.  ol'e-fant. 

Oliva,  o-le'vab. 
fllive.  ol'Iv. 

OI  In-pod  r  iila.  fil-lab-pud-re'- 
dah. 

Ollivier,  ol-le-ve-a'. 

Olustee,  ol-us-te'. 

Olympus,  o-lim'pus. 
Omagra,  Om'a-grab. 

Omar,  o'mar. 

Omasum,  o-ma'sum. 
Ombre,  fim'br. 

O'Meara,  o-ma'rah. 

Omen,  o'mfin. 

Omentiim,  o-men'tum. 
Omission,  o-mlsh'un. 

Omni  hides,  o-ma'yadz. 
Omnium,  om'ne-um. 
Omniscience,  Om-ulsh'yens. 
Omri,  om're. 

Omsk,  Omsk. 

On  dit,  on(g)-de'. 


Onega,  o-na'gah. 

Oneida,  o-m'dah. 

O ne i rod y  n ia,  o-ni-ro-dln'yab 
Oniscus.  o-nis'kus. 
Onobrychis,  o-nob're-kls. 
Onology.  o-nol'o-je.  [kfin. 
O  no  mas  t  i  con ,  o-no-mas'te- 
Ouonis,  o-no'uis. 

O  ■  i  opo  rd  i  u  in .  fm-o-por'de-bm 
Ontology,  on-tul'o-je. 

Onus,  o'nus. 

Onychia,  o-nlk'e-ah. 
Ooiysis,  oo-ll'sis. 
Oonalaska,  oo-nali-las'kah. 
Oosima,  oo-se'mah. 

Opal,  o'pal. 

Open,  o'pn. 

Opera.  6p'fir-ah. 
Operculum,  o-pSr'ku-ltlm. 
Operetta,  fip-8r-et'tab. 
Ophelia,  o-fe'le-ah. 
Opliibolus,  o-fib'o-lus. 
Ophicleide,  of'i-klid. 
Opliiilians,  o-f!d'e-anz.  [sum. 
Ophioglossum.  of-i-o-glos'- 
Ophiology.  uf-i-ul'o-je. 
Ophir,  o'fur. 

Oph  irys,  Of'Ir-Is. 

Oph  a  u cli  us,  o-fi-u'kus. 

O phi u mills,  Of-i'u-roidz. 
Opisthotonos,  o-pls-thot'o- 
nos. 

tlpodeldoc.  bp-o-del'dbk. 
Opoponax.  o-jiOp'o-uaks. 
Oporto,  o-por'to. 

Opossum,  o-pus'sum. 
Oppeln.  op'peln. 

Oppidan.  Op'pe-dAn. 
Opprobrium,  op-pro'bre-um. 
Oracle,  fir'a-kl. 
Orang-outang,  o-rang-oo- 

tang'. 

Oratorio,  Or-a-to're-o. 
Orbiculus.  6r-bIk'u-lQs. 
Orcsigna,  fir-kAn'yab. 
Orcine,  fir'sln. 

Onlure.  Or'dur. 

Orel,  o'rel. 

Orellana.  o'rgl-lAn-j'a. 
Orenburg-,  o'ren-boorg. 
Oreoilaphne,  o-re-o-daf'ne. 
Oreography,  o-re-og'ra-fe. 
Orestes,  o-res'teez. 


Orfah,  Cr'fah. 

Organzine.  fir-gan-zeen'. 
Orgaos,  dr-ga'os. 

Orgeat,  or-jst'. 

Oriel,  o're-el.  - 
Origen,  Or'e-jen. 

Orillou,  o-ril'lun. 

Oriole,  o're-01. 

Orion.  o-re'On. 

Orissa,  o-rls'sab. 

Oristano,  fir-ls-tab'no. 
Orkney,  firk'ne. 

Orleans,  fir-lan'. 
tlrloff,  fir'lof. 

Orlop,  or'lup. 

Ormolu,  fir-mo-loo'. 

Ormuz,  or'mooz. 
Ornithology,  Or-nlth-fil'o-je. 
Or n it h opus.  Or-nltb'o-pQs. 
Orobus,  fir'o-btis. 

Orotund.  o'ro-tQnd. 

Orpah,  fir'pab. 

Orpheus,  fir'fe-us. 
Orpinicnt,  fir'pe-ment. 
Orrery,  fir're-re. 

Orsini.  Or-se'ne. 
Orthoclase.  fir'tho-klaz. 
Orthodoxy,  fir'tlio-dfiks-e. 
Ortliodromics,  fir-tho-drfim'- 
Orthoepy,  or-tlio'e-pe.  [Iks. 
Orthography,  fir-thog'ra-le. 
Orthopedy,  fir-thfip'e-de. 

Or t hop t era,  fir-thfip'tur-ab. 
Ortler-Spitz.  Crt'ler-speets. 
Ortona.  fir-to'nab. 

Ortyx.  fir'tiks. 

Orvieto.  fir-ve-a'to. 

Oryx,  o'riks. 

Oryzopsis,  o-re-fip'sis. 
Oscar,  fis'kalir. 

Osceola,  fis-se-o'lah. 
Oscillation,  fis-sil-la'shun. 
Osimo,  o-se'mo. 

Osiris,  o-si'ris. 

Osmanli,  fiz'man-le. 
Osmazome.  fiz'ma-zom. 
Osmium.  Oz'me-um. 
Osmorrhiza.  fiz-mfir-ri'zab. 
f  Is  n  a  burg,  fiz'na-boorg.- 
Osoruo,  o-sfir'no. 

Osseans,  fis'se-anz. 

Ossian,  fis'se-An  or  fish'yfin. 
Ossification ,  fis-se-fe-ka'shun. 


Ossuna.  fis-soo'nah. 
fist  end,  fis-tfind'. 

Osteocele,  fis'te-o-sel. 

Ostia,  fis'te-ah. 

Ostrich,  fis'trlch. 
Ostrogoths,  fis'tro-gfiths. 
Ostrya,  fis-tri'ah. 

Osy  in  and  ias.  fis-e-ruan'd»-as, 
Otaria,  o-ta're-ab. 

Ot  liman,  fitb-mubn'. 
Otliniel.  fith'nel. 

Ot  ho,  o'tho  or  fit'to. 

Otis,  o'tis. 

Otitis,  o-ti'tls. 

Ot  in m.  o'she-um. 
Otocoliite,  o-tfik-o-nit. 
Otography,  o-tfig'ra-fe. 
Otranto,  o-tralin'to. 
Ottawa,  fit'ta-wah. 

Ottocar.  fit'to-kar. 
Ottoman.  Ot'to-man. 
Oubliette.  oo-ble-et'. 
Oudenarde,  ood'en-alird. 
Oudinot,  oo-de-no'. 

Ought,  awt. 

On  i  -d  i  r  e,  we^leer'. 

On  rga,  oor'gab. 

On rology.  oo-rfil'o-je. 
Ouro-Preto,  oo'ro-pra'to. 

Ou trance,  oo-trfingz. 

On  vi rand  ra.  oo-vlr-an'drak. 
Ovary,  o'va-re. 

Overture,  o'vfir-tur. 
Overyssel,  o-ver-Is's61. 
flviil.  fiv'id. 

Oviedo,  o-ve-a'do. 

Ovolo.  o'vo-lo. 

Ovum,  o'vuni. 

Owen.  o'en. 

Owliyhee,  ali-waw'e. 
Oxalic,  fikz-ftl'ik. 
Oxenstiern,  fiks'en-stfirn. 
tlxide,  fiks'Id. 

Oxns,  fiks'bs. 

Oxygen,  fiks'e-jfin. 
Oxymoron,  Oks-Im'o-rOn. 
Oxyopia,  fiks-e-o'pe-ab. 
Oxyria,  fiks-Ir'e-ab 
Oyapoc,  oi'ab-pfik. 

Oyster,  ois'tur. 

Ozena,  o-ze'nah. 

Ozocerite,  o-zo  se'rb. 
Ozone,  o'zfiu. 
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Pnbnlnm,  pab'u-lttm 
Paca,  pa'kali. 

Pace,  pas. 

Paclia,  pah'shali 


Parados,  pftr'a-dos. 

Paradox,  par'a-doks. 
Paraguay,  p&r'ah-gwa. 

[mils.  Paraleipsis,  par-a-llp'sls. 
Pachyeornius,  pak-o-kdr'-  Paralogism,  pa-ral'o-jlzm. 
Pachyderinata.p&k-e-d&rm'-  Paralysis,  pa-ral'e-sls. 
Paetnlus,  pak-to'lus.  [a-tah.  Paraiiiari I>o.  par-ah-mar'e-bo 


Paderborn,  pah-der-born'. 
Padilla,  pah-del'yah. 
Padishah,  pah-de-shah'. 
Padua,  pad'u-ah. 
Paducah,  pah-du'kali. 
Picau,  pe'an. 

Pieouia,  pe-o'ne-ah. 

Paer,  pa  ur. 

P.estum,  pees'tum. 

Paez,  pah-6th. 

Paganini,  pah-gah-ne'ne. 
Pageant,  pa'jant. 

Pagoda,  pa-go'dah. 
Pagurid.e.  pa-gu're-de. 
Paillasse,  pal-yas'. 

Paine,  pan. 

Paisiello,  pl-se-el'lo. 
Paisley,  paz'le. 
Paixhans,  p.ik-sun'. 
Paladin,  pal'a-din. 
Palseologus,  pa-le-Sl'o-gQs. 
Palainedes,  pal-ah-me'dez. 
Palate,  pal'at. 
Palatinate,  pa-lat'e-nat. 
Palaver,  pa-lah'vur. 


Palea.  pa-le'ah. 

Palembang,  pah-lem-bahng'. 

Paleucia,  pah-len'se-ah. 

Palenque,  pali-len'ka.  [je. 

Paleontology,  pa-le-on-tol'o-  Parnassus,  par-nas'sus. 
Paleotherium.  pil-e-o-the'-  Parochial,  pa-ro'ke-al. 
Palermo,  pah-l&r'mo.  [re-um.  Parody,  par'o-de. 


Pa  rain  atta.  pa r-ali-m  at' tah . 
Paramo,  par-ah'mo. 
Paranthite,  par'an-thit. 
Parany  mph.  par'a-nlmf. 
Paraphrast,  par'a-frast. 
Paraplirenitis,  par-a-fre-ni'- 
tis.  [sis. 

Paraphymosis,  par-a-fi-rao'- 
Paraplegia,  par-a-ple'je-ah. 
Parasol,  par'a-sol. 
Parataxis,  par-a-taks'is. 
Parathesis,  pa-ratli'e-sls. 
Parcse,  par'se. 

Parcener,  par'se-nur. 
Paregoric,  par-e-gbr'Ik. 
Parella,  pa-rel'Iali. 
Parembole,  pa-rem'bo-le. 
Parenchyma  pa-reugk'e-mah 
Pargasite,  par'gas-It. 
Parhelion,  par-hel'yun. 
Pariah,  pa're-ah. 
Parietaria,  pa-ri-e-ta're-ah. 
Pariina,  pah-re'mah. 

Pa rin ariu  m.  par-In-a're-tim. 
Pari  passu,  pa're  pas'su. 

Paris  \Eu0-  Par'is- 
l  arts,  j  ^  pah-re'. 

Parmelia,  par-me'le-ah. 
Parmesan,  par-me-zan'. 


Peliomn,  pel-e-o'mah.  Pharos,  fa'rds. 

Pelion,  pe'le-dn.  Pharsalia.  f&r-sa'Ie-ah. 

Pelissier.  pa-lis-se-a'.  Pharyngitis.  filr-m-ji'tls. 

Pellage,  pel'laj.  Pharynx,  far'ingkz. 

Pellagra.  pel-lSg'rah.  Phase,  faz. 

Pellico,  pel-le'ko.  Phaseolus,  fas-e-o'lus. 

Pelopidas,  pe-lop'e-d&s.  [sus.  Phenomenon,  ie-nom'e-non. 
Peloponnesus, pel-o-pon-ne'-  Pheon,  fe'on. 

Peloria.  pe-lo're-ah.  Phidias.  fid'e-Iis.  [ah. 

Pelta,  pel'tah.  Philadelphia,  fil-ah-del'fe- 

Peltigera,  pSI-tlj'e-rah.  Philanthropy,  fe-lan'thro- 

Peltophoruin,  pel-tOl'o-rum.  Philemon,  te-le'mon.  [pe. 


Pelvis,  pel'vls. 

Penates,  pe-na'teez. 
Pencil,  peu'sll. 
Pencillinm,  pen-sil'yuni. 
Pendleton,  pen'dl-tim. 
Pendulum,  pen'du-lum. 
Penelope,  pe-nel'o-pe. 
Penguin,  pen'gwin. 
Peninsula,  pen-m'su-lah 


Pennsylvania,  peu-sll-va'ne- 
Penology.  pe-nol'o-je. 

Pen  land  ria,  pen-tan'dre-ah. 
Pentapolis,  peu-tap'o-lis. 
Pentateuch,  pen'ta-tuk. 
Pentecost,  pen'te-kost. 
Penumbra,  pe-num'brah. 
Penza,  pfin'zah. 

People,  pe'pl. 

Peoria,  pe-o're-ah. 

Pepin,  pep'In. 

Pepsine,  pep'sln. 
Percntient,  per-ku'shent. 
Perdifoil,  purd'e-foil.  [shfin. 


Philip,  fll'Ip. 

Philippi,  fe-llp'pi. 

Ph  i  li  ppopol  i .  fll-Ip-pdp'o-le. 
Phillyrea.  fil-llr'e-ah. 
Philomath,  fll'o-math. 
Philomela.  fil-o-me'Iah. 
Philosophy,  fo-lus'o-fe. 
Philostratus.  fe-los'trah-tCts. 
[ah.  Phlebitis,  fle-bi'tls. 


Phlegm,  flem. 

Phlenm,  fle'um. 

Phocas,  fo'kas. 
Phoenicia,  fe-nlsh'yah. 
Pliolas,  fo'las. 
Pliorminm,  fdr'me-um. 
Phosphorus.  fOs'for-us. 
Photius,  fo'shus. 
Photography,  fo-tdg'ra-fe. 
Photopsia,  fo-top'se-ah. 
Phrase,  fraz. 

Ph  renit  is,  fre-ni'tls. 
Phrenology,  fre-nol'o-je. 
Plirygani<lie.  fre-gan'e-de. 


Peregrin  at  ion, per-e-gre-na'-  Phrygia,  frij'e-ah. 


Paromology,  par-o-mdl'o-je. 
Paronomasia,  par-o-no-ma'- 
Paroq  uet.  par-o-keet'.  [zhah. 
Paros,  pa'ros. 

Parotis,  pa-ro'tis. 


Palestia,  pa-les'te-ah. 

Palestine,  pal'gs-tin. 

Palestrina,  pah-l6s-tre'nah. 

Palestro,  pah-les'tro. 

Palfrey,  pawl'fre. 

Palingenesis,  pal-In-j6n'e-sis  Parquetry,  par'ket-re. 
Palissy,  pah-lees'se.  Parquette,  par-ket'. 

Paliurus,  pal-e-u'rus.  Parsimony,  par'se-mo-ne. 

Pall,  pawl.  Parthenon,  par'the-non. 

Palladium,  pal-la'de-um.  Parthenope,  par-then'o-pe. 

Pallas,  pai'las.  Partliia,  par'the-ah. 

Pallavicino,pal-lah-ve-che'no  Partridge,  par'trij. 

Palli,  pai'le.  Paruru,  pah-roo'roo. 

Palliation,  pal-le-a'shun.  Parvenu,  par'va-noo. 

Palm,  pahm.  Paschal,  pas'kai. 

Palmas,  pal'mas.  Pas-de-Calais,  pali-da-kal'a. 

Palmerston,  pahm'ur-stun. 


Pasigraphy,  pa-sig'ra-te. 
Paspalum,  pas'pa-lum. 
Pasqnin,  pas'kwlu. 
Passan,  pSs-sow'. 
Passeres,  pas'se-reez. 


Palmetto,  pal-met'to. 

Palmyra,  pal-nri'rah. 

Palo  Alto,  pah'lo  41' to. 

Palpitation,  pal-pe-ta'shun. 

Palndamentum,  pal-u-da-  Passi flora,  pas'se-flo-rali. 
Pamir,  pa'mlr.  [men'tum.  Passover,  pas'o-vur. 
Pampas,  pam'pahs.  Pasta,  pas'tah. 

Painpeluna,  pam-pa-loo'nah.  Pasticcio,  pas-tlt'cho 
Pamphylia.  pim-fil'yah. 

Pamphlegia,  pam-fle'je-ah. 

Pan,  pan. 


Peremptory,  per'em-to-re. 

PeresUia.  pe-res'ke-ali. 

Pergamns,  p6r'ga-mus. 

Pergolese,  per-go-la'sa. 

Peri,  pe're. 

Perianiler,  per-e-an'diir. 

Perianth,  per'e-anth. 
periblepsis,  per-e-blep'sls. 

Peri  bolus,  pe-rlb'o-los. 

Pericles,  per'e-kleez. 

Peridiola,  pe-rld-e-o'lah. 

Perigee,  per'e-je. 

P^riguenx,  pa-re-goo'. 

Perigynium,  per-c-jln'e-um.  Piano,  pe-ah'no. 
Perieeci,  pe-ri'e-si.  Pianosa,  pe-ah-no'sah. 

Periosteum,  per-e-ds'te-um.  Piarists,  pi'a-rlsts. 
periostracum.  per-e-os'tra-  Piastre,  pe'as-tr. 
Periphery,  pe-rlf'ur-e.  [kum.  Piauhy,  pe-ow'e. 
Periscian,  pe-rlsh'yan.  Piave,  pe-ah'va. 

Peristology,  per-is-tol'o-je.  Piazza,  pe-az'zah. 
Peristyle,  pfir'e-stll. 

Perisystole,  p8r-e-sis'to-le.- 
Peritoneum,  per-e-to-ne'um 
Peritonitis,  per-e-to-ni'tis 
peritrochium, 
urn. 


Phryma,  fri'mali. 

Phyllis,  fll'lls. 

Phyllinm,  fil'le-um. 
Phyma,  fl'mah. 

Physalia,  fi-sa'le-ah. 
Physician,  fe-zish'an. 
Physostegia,  fls-os-te'jah. 
Phytelephas,  fi-tel'e-fas. 
Phyton.  fl'ton. 

Phytozoa,  fi-to-zo'ah. 
Piacenza,  pe-ah-chen'zah. 
Pia  IHater,  pi'ah  ma'tur. 
Pianissimo,  pe-ah-nls'se-mo. 


Pica,  pi'kah. 

Picador,  plk-a-dor'. 
Picayune,  plk-a-yoon'. 
Piccadilly,  pik-ka-dll'le. 
per-e-tro'ke-  Piccini,  pet-che'ne. 

Piccolo,  pik'ko-lo. 


Panacea,  pftn-a-se-ah'. 
Panache,  pah-nash'. 
Panada,  pa-na'dah. 
Panama,  pahn-ah-mah'. 
Panaro,  pah-nah'ro. 
Panax,  pa'naks. 
Pancreas,  pan'kre-as. 
Pandarns,  pan'da-rtis. 
Pandean,  pan-de'an. 


Pastinitca,  pas-tln-a'kah. 
Pastoureaux,  pas-toor-o'. 
Patagonia,  pat-a-go'ne-ah. 
Pate,  pat-a'. 

Patella,  pa-tel'lah. 

Paterno,  pah-ter'no. 
Paternoster,  pa-tgr-nds'tflr. 
Pathogeny,  pa-thOj'e-ne. 
Pathognomy,  pa-thog'no-me. 
Pathology,  pa-thol'o-je. 
Pathopoeia,  path-o-pe'yah. 
Pathos,  pa'thds. 


Pandect,  pau'dekt.  [ne-um.  Patience,  pa'6h6ns. 

Pandemonium,  pan-de-mo'-  Patinos,  pat'mds.  [kon-skrlp'ti. 
Pantliculation,  pan-dlk-u-  Patres  conscript!,  pa'trfis 
Pandora,  pan-do'rah.  [la'shun.  Patrician,  pa-trish'an. 
Pandour,  pan'door.  _  Patroclns.  pah-tro'klus. 

Panculogism,  pan-u'lo-jlzm.  Patronymic.  pat-ro-nim'Ik. 
Pangolin,  ping'go-lln.  [izm.  Patti,  pat'te. 
Panhellenisin,  pan-h81'len-  Pauline,  paw-leen'. 
Panicuin,  pan'e-kum.  Paullinia, pawl-lin'yah. 

Pannouia.  pan-no'ne-ah.  Pansanias.  paw-sa'ne-as. 
Panoply,  pan'o-ple.  Pansilippo,  paw-se-Iip'po. 

Panopticon,  pan-op'te-kon.  Pavesade,  pav-e-sahd'. 
Panorama,  pan-o-rah'mah.  Pavia,  pah  vo-ah. 

Pan  slavism,  pan-sla'vlzm.  Pavilion,  pa-vll'yun. 
Pantagruelism,  pan-ta-  Pawnee,  pawn-ee'. 

groo'el-Izm.  Payne,  pan. 

Pantheism,  pitn'the-izm.  Pazaree,  piz-ah-re'. 

Pantheon,  pan-the'Du.  Peabody,  pe'bod-e. 

Panther,  pan'thur.  [se.  Pearl,  purl. 

Pantisocracy ,  pan-te-sbk'ra-  Peasant,  pez'ant. 


Periwinkle,  per'e-wlngk-l.  Piccolomini.  pek-ko-lom'e-ne 
Perkins,  pur'kluz.  Pichegru,  p8sh-groo'. 

perm,  pfirm.  [shtin.  Pickle,  plk'l. 

permutation,  per-mu-ta'-  Picrasma,  pe-kraz'mah. 
Pernambuco,  per-nam-boo'-  Picris,  pi'kris. 

Perquisite,  pur'kwe-zit.  [ko.  Picromel,  plk'ro-mgl. 
Perpignan,  per-peen-von(g)'.  Picropliyllite.  plk-rdfll-llt. 
Perranlt,  pa-ro'.  Picrosmine,  pi-kros'min. 

persea,  per'se-ah.  Picture,  plkt'yQr. 

persepolis.  p6r-sep'o-lIs.  Picul,  plk'ul. 

Perseus,  per-she'us.  Pierian,  pi-e're-an. 

Persia,  per 'shah.  Pierre,  pe-air'. 

Persiflage,  par'se-flazh.  [te.  Pietist,  pi'e-tlst. 
Perspicacity,  per-spe-kas'e-  PitTerari,  pef-fa-rah're. 
Perspicuity,  per-spe-ku'e-te.  Pigalle,  pe-gahl'. 


Perth,  purth 
Pertinax,  pfir'te-naks. 
Perugino,  pia-roo-je'no. 
Perusal,  pe-roo'zal. 
Pescherais,  pes'ke-ra. 
Peschiera,  pes-ke-a'rah. 
Pestle,  pes'l. 
Petaurus,  pe-taw'rfis. 
Petchora,  p6cli'o-rah. 
Petecchiie,  pe-tek'ke-a. 
Peter,  pe'tur. 
Peterwarilein, 
Petra,  pe'trah. 

Petrel,  pet'rel. 


Pigault,  pe-go' 
Pignoration,  plg-no-ra'shQn. 
Pigeon,  pij'uu. 

Pilaster,  pe-las'tllr. 

Pilate,  pi'laht. 

Pilcomayo,  pil-ko-ml'o. 
Pileorhiza,  pil-e-o-ri'zah. 
Pileus,  pi'le-us. 
Pilgrimage.  pH'grlm-aj. 
Pilidium.  pl-lid'yum. 

[din.  Pillau,  pll'low. 
pe-tur-wor'-  Pillory,  pil'lo-re. 

Pilnitz,  pll'nits. 

Pi  Ion,  pe-10n' 


Pantomime,  p&u'to-mlm. 
Pantophagy,  pan-tufa  je. 
Pantoulle,  pin-too'fl. 
Papaver.  pah-pah'vtir. 
Papeterie,  pilp-a-tre'. 
Paphian,  pftf'e-an. 


Peccstdillo,  pek-ka-dil'lo 
Pecten,  pek'ten. 
Pectolite,  pek'to-lit. 
Peculiar,  pe-kul'yar. 
Pedal,  ped'al. 
Pedagogue,  ped'a-gog. 


Petroleum,  pe-tro'le-hm.  Pilose,  pi-loz'. 

Pet  romy  zonida-.  pe-tro-me-  Pimelite,  plm'e-llt. 

zdn'e-de.  [ne-tis  ar'be-thr  Pimos,  pe'mOz. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  pe-tro'-  Pimpiuella.  plm-pe-nel'lah. 
Petroselinum,  pe-tro-se-li'-  Piuacotheca.  pin-ah-ko-the'- 
Petto,  pSt'to.  [num.  Pincers,  plu'stirz.  [kah. 

Petunse,  pe-t&ns'._  Pinckney,  plngk'ne. 

Petzite,  pet'zlt.  Pindar,  pln'dftr. 

Peucedamine,  pu-sed'a-mln.  Piiiguite,  plug'gwit. 


Paphlagonia,  paf-la-go'ne-ah  Pedee,  pe-de'. 

Paphos,  pafos.  [slia.  Pedicellates,  ped'e-sil-lats. 

Papier  lllache,  pap'ya  mah-  Pedicularis,  pe-dlk-u-la'ris. 
Papilionaceous,  pa-pll-yun-  Pedometer,  pe-dum'e-tur. 


a'shCis. 

Papin,  pah-pen'. 
Pappus,  pftp'pus. 

Papua,  pap'oo-ah. 
Parabola,  pa-rab'o-lah. 
Paracatu,  pah-rali-kah'too. 
Paracelsus,  pSr-a-sel'sus. 
Paradigm,  par'a-dlm. 


Peduncle,  pe-dtlngk'l. 
Pegasus,  peg'a-sus. 

Pegu,  pe'gu. 

Pekin,  pe-kln'.  [um 

Pelargonium,  pel-ar-go'ne- 
Pelerine,  pel'e-rln. 

Peleus,  pe-le'us. 

Pelican,  pel'e-kan. 


Peucile,  pu'sil 
PfeitTer,  fl'fur. 

Pliacolite,  fak'o-llt. 
Phjedra.  fe'drah. 
Plialicnidir.  fal-e'ne-de. 
Phalangium.  fah-lan'je-um. 
Phalanx,  fal'angks. 
Phalaris,  fal'a-rls. 
Phalaropida*,  fal-a-rop'e-de. 
Phallus,  fil'lus. 
Phantasm,  fan'tazm. 
Phararaond,  far'ah-mdnd. 
Pliarisee,  far'e-se. 
Pharmacy,  far'ma-se. 


Pink,  plngk. 

Pinnite,  pin'nlt. 
Pintado,  pln-tah'do. 

Pi  nus,  pi'nus. 

Pinzon.  pen-thdn'. 
Piombino.  pe-om-be'no. 
Piombo,  pe-Om'bo. 

Pi  pa,  pe'pah. 

Piper,  pl'pur. 

Pipette,  pe-pet'. 
Piquant,  pik'ant. 
Pique,  peek. 

Piracy,  pl'ra-se. 
Piraeus,  pe-re'Cis. 


Pirogue,  pe-rog'. 

Pirouette,  pir-oo-St'. 

Pisa,  pe'sah. 

Pisano,  pe-sah'no. 

Piscotaq uis,  pis-kat'a-kwis. 
Pisces,  pm'seez. 

Piscidia,  pls-sid'vah. 
Piscina,  pls-sl'uah. 
l'isis trains,  pc-sls'trah-ttis. 
Pisolite,  pi'so-llt. 

Pisonia.  pe-so'ne-ah. 
Pissasphalt,  pls-as'falt. 
Pissoplnine.  pls'so-fan. 
Pistachio,  pls-tah'sho. 
Pistareen.  pls-ta-ren'. 
Pistil,  pls'tll. 

Pistoja,  pls-to'yah. 

Pistole,  pis-tol'. 

Piston,  pis'thn. 

Pisuni,  pl'suin. 

Pittacus,  pit'ta-ktis.  [ra'se-e. 
Pittosporacese,  plt-to-spo- 
Pittsburgh,  pitz'btirg. 
Pittsylvania,  plt-sll-va'ne-ah 
Pityriasis,  plt-e-ri'a-sls. 

Piik,  pe-oo'. 

Pius,  pe'us. 

Pivot,  plv'ot. 

Pizarro,  pe-zar'ro. 
Pizzicato,  plt-se-kah'to. 
Placard,  pla-kalird'. 
Placebo,  pla-se'bo. 
Placenta,  pla-sen'tah. 
Placentia,  pla-sen'she-ah. 
Placer,  pla-th6r'. 

Placita.  plas'e-tah. 
Plagiarism,  pla'je-a-rlzm. 
Plague,  plag. 

Plakodine,  plak'o-din. 
Planchette,  plon(g)-sh6t. 
Planet,  plan'et. 

PI  anksheer,  plflngk'sher. 
Planorbis,  pla-nur'bls. 
Plantagenet,  plan-taj'e-net. 
Plasma,  plaz'mah. 
Plastography,  plas-tog'ra-fe. 
Plastron.  pliis'trOn. 

Platsea,  pla-te'ah. 

Plateau,  plah-to'. 
Platinum,  pla-ti'num. 
Platitude,  plat'e-tud. 

Plato,  jila'to. 

Platurus,  pla-tu'rus.  [a-Ifts. 
Platycephalous,  plat-e-sef- 
Plaudit,  plawd'It. 
Plausible,  plaw'ze-bl. 
Plautus,  plaw'tus. 
Plebiscite,  ple-bls'elt.  [na-thi. 
Plectognathi,  pldk'tdg- 
Plectroplianes,  plek-trof'a- 
Plectrum.  plek'trum.  [necz. 
Plenum,  ple'num. 
Pleochroism.  ple-bk'ro-Izm. 
Pleonasm,  ple'o-nazm. 
Plesiomorphism,  ple-se-o- 
mdr'flzm.  [rus. 

Plesiosaurus,  pie-se-o-saw'- 
Plethora,  pleth'o-rah. 
Pleurisy,  plu're-se.  [ke-ah. 
Pleurobrachia,  plu-ro-bra'- 
Pleuronectes,  plu-ro-nek'- 
Plexus,  pISks'us.  [teez. 

Plica,  pll'kah. 

Plight,  plit. 

Pliny,  plin'e. 

Pliocene,  pli'o-seen. 
Pliosanrus.  pli-o-saw'rue. 
Ploceus,  plo-se'us. 

Plock,  piok. 

Ploermel,  plo-8r'mel. 
Plombieres,  plom-be-air'. 
Plotinus,  plo-ti'uus. 
Plumbago,  plum-ba'go. 
Plumber,  plum'er. 
Plumiila.  plu'mu-lah. 
Pneumonia,  nu -mo'n e-ah. 
Pocahontas.  po-kah-(5n't4a. 
Pochard,  po'ehard. 

Poco,  po'ko. 

Podagra,  pdd'a-grah. 
Podesta,  po-d6s'tah. 
Podium,  po'de-um. 

Pmlolia,  po-do'le-ah. 
Pmlrida,  po-dre'dah. 
Pohono,  po-ho'no. 
Poignant,  poia'ant.  [pwe' 
Point-d^appui,  pwdn(g)-dap- 
Pointe-a-Pitre,  -ah-pe'tr. 
Poison,  poi'zn.  , 

Poitiers,  pwaw-te-a'. 

Poi trine,  pwaw-tren'. 
Polacca,  po-lak'kah. 

Poland,  po'Iand. 

Polenta,  po-leu'tah. 

Police,  po-les'. 

Politesse,  pol-e-tSs'. 
Politician,  pul-e-tlsh'an. 
Polka,  pol'kali. 

Pollard,  pul'lard. 

Pollux,  pol'Iuks. 

Polo,  po'lo. 

Polonaise,  po-lo-naz'. 
Polotzk,  po-ldtsk'. 

Poltava,  pul-tah'vah. 
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Poltin,  pol'tln. 

Poltroon,  pol-troon'. 

Pol  vcrine,  pOl've-rln. 
Polybius,  po-lib'e-us. 
Polycarp,  pOI'e-kfirp. 
Polyglot,  pol'e-glot. 

Poly  gy it i a,  pol-e-jin'yah. 
Polynesia,  pol-e-ne'zhah. 
Polynia,  po-llii'e-ali. 
Polyphemus,  pol-e-fe'mus. 
Polypi,  pOl'e-pi. 

Polypody,  pu-llp'o-de. 
Pomade,  po-mad'. 
Pomegranate,  pum-griln'et. 
Pomerania,  pbm-e-ra'ne-ah. 
Pomona,  po-rao'nah. 
Pompeii,  pum-pe'yi. 
Pornpey,  pOm'pe. 

Pom  pi  on,  pum'pe-on. 
Pomposo,  pom-po'zo.  fda'mi. 
Pomnm  Adami,  po'muui  a- 
Pondicherry,  pon-de-cher're. 
Pongo,  pbng'go. 

Pont- it  .Hoiisson,  pdnt-ali 
moo-sdn(g)'.  [tran'. 

Pontchartrain,  pont-shar- 
Ponte-Corvo,  pon-ta-kor'vo. 
Pontefract,  pom'frGt. 
Pontiac,  pon'te-ak. 

Pontiff,  pon'tlf. 
Pontificate.  pon-tif'Ik-at. 
Pontoise,  pon(g)-twahz'. 

Pont  us,  pon'tus. 

Pocnah,  poo'nah. 

Popayan,  po-pah-yahn'. 
Popinjay,  pop'In-ja.  [p6tl'. 
Popocatepetl,  po-po-kah-ta- 
Populace,  pop'u-las. 
Porcelain,  por'se-lan. 
Porco,  por'ko. 

Porcupine,  por'ku-pin. 
Porosity,  po-ros'e-te. 
Porphyry,  por'fe-re. 
Porpora,  por'po-rah. 
Porporino,  por-po-re'no. 
Porridge,  pdr'rij. 
Porsenna.por-sen'nah.  [prins'. 
Port-au-Prince,  port-o- 
Porte-mon  naie.port'muu-na 
Portfolio,  port-fol'yo. 
Portico,  por'te-ko. 

Portion,  por'sliun. 
Portoise,  por'tiz. 

Porto  Kico,  por'to  re'ko. 
Portrait,  por'trat. 
Portuguese,  por'tu-geez. 
Posse  C'omitatus,  pos'se 
kom-e-ta'tus. 

Position,  po-zish'un. 
Postea,  pds-te'ah. 
Posthumous,  post'hu-mus. 
Postilion,  pos-tll'yun. 
Post-mortem,  post-mor'tem. 
Potagro,  po-tiig'ro. 

Potash,  pot'ash. 


Quackery,  kwak'ur-e. 

Q  uadra.  kwod'rah. 
Quadrangle,  kwod'r&ng-gl. 
Quadrat  u re,  kwod'ra-tur. 
Quadrille.  ka-dril'. 

Quad ril  1  ion,  kwod-ril'y  un. 
Quadroon,  kwOd-roon'. 

Q  ii  ad  r  u  inana,  k wod-roo-ma'- 
nah. 

Q  uadruped.  kwod'roo-ped. 
Quatre,  kwe're. 


Potassium,  po-tas'se-hm. 
Potemkin,  po-tGm'kin. 
Potency,  po't8n-se. 
Potential,  po-ten'shal. 
Potentilla.  po-ten-tll-lah. 
Poterinni,  po-te're-Qm. 
Pothier,  po-te-a'.  [ma'ne-ah. 
Pot  icliomaiiia.  po-te-sho- 
Potiphar,  pot'e-far. 
Potomac,  po-to'mak. 

Potosi,  po-to'se. 

Potsdam,  pdtz'dim. 
Pottawot  tomie,  pot-tali- 

wat'to-me. 

Potteries,  put'tur-Iz. 
Pot-pourri,  po-poor-e'. 
Pouillet.  pwe'la. 

Poultice,  pol'tis. 

Poultry,  pol'tre. 

Poupics,  poo'piks. 
Pourpoint.  poor'poiut. 
Poussin,  poo-sahn'. 

Poyou,  poi'oo.  [bdr'go. 

Pozzo-di-Borgo,  pot'so-de- 
Pozzolana,  put-so-lah'nah. 
Praiiier.  prah-de-a'. 

Pradt,  pralit. 

Prsecognita,  pre-kug'ne-tah. 
Prjecoriiia.  pre-kor'de-ah. 
Prtefect.  pre'fekt. 

Prtetoriu  in,  pre-to're-um. 
Prague,  prag. 

Prai  rie.  pra're. 

Praseolite,  pr&s'e-o-Ut. 
Prato,  prah'to. 

Prayer,  prar. 

Precaution,  pre-kaw'shun. 
Precentor,  pre-sen'tor. 
Precious,  presh'us. 
Predaceous,  pre-da'shus. 
Predestination,  pre-des-te- 
na'shun. 

Preiliction,  pre-dlk'shun. 
Pregnancy,  preg'nan-se. 
Prejudice,  prej'u-dls. 
Prelude,  pre'lQd. 

Premier,  pre'me-ur. 
Premonstratensians,  pre- 
mon-st  rah-ten'shanz. 
Prenzlau,  prens'low. 
Preposition,  prep-o-zlsh'un. 
Presburg,  prSs'boorg. 
Presbyopia,  pres-be-o'pe-ah. 
Presbyter,  prez'be-ttir. 
Prescience,  pre'slie-ens. 
Presence,  prez'Sns. 
Presentoir,  prez-Ong-twor'. 
Pressirosters.  pres-se-ros'- 
Preserve,  pre-zurv'.  fturz. 
Prestidigitation,  pres-te- 
dlj-e-ta'shun. 

Prestissimo,  pres-tls'se-mo. 
Presto,  pres'to. 
Pretension,  pre-ten'skun. 
Preterit,  pret  ur-it. 


Quaint,  kwant. 

Qualm,  kwawm. 
Quantum,  kwbn'tum. 
Quarantine,  kwor-ftn-teen'. 
Quartation.  kwOr-ta'shun. 
Quarteron,  kwor'ter-oon. 
Quasi,  kwa'se. 
Quasimodo,  kwah-se-mo'do. 
Quassia,  kwosh'e-ah. 
Quatrain,  kwot'ren. 
Quatuor,  kwat'u-Gr. 


Priam,  pri'am. 

Priapus,  pri'a-pus. 

Priene,  pri-an'. 

Priessnitz,  prees'nits. 
Priestley,  prest'le. 
Prillion,  prll'yun. 

Prim  1  En£-  PrIm- 

mm,  |  preem  [nah. 

Prima-douna,  pre-mah-don'- 

Prima- facie,  pri-mah-fa'she-e 

Primaticcio,  pre-mah-tet'cho. 

Primitive,  prlm'i-tlv. 

Primo,  pre'mo. 

Primrose,  prlm'rGz. 

Primula.  prlmu-Iah. 

Prini-ipato  t’iteriore, 

preen-cke-pah'to  che-ta-re-o'ra. 

Prinos,  pre'nos. 

Priouus,  pri'o-nus. 

Priscilla,  prls-sll'lah. 

Proa,  pro'ah. 

Probation,  pro-ba'shtin. 

Proboscis,  pro-bos'sls. 

Probus,  pro'bus. 

Procatarctic,  pro-ka-tark'tlk 

Procatarxis,  pro-ka-tarks'Is. 

Procedendo,  pro-se-dfin'do. 

Procellaridse.pro-sel-lar'e-de 

Procida,  pro'che-dah. 

Proccelian,  pro-se'le-an. 

Proconsul,  pro-kon'sul. 

Procrustes,  pro-krds'teez. 

Proctocele,  prok'to-sel. 

Proctor,  prok'tur. 

Procuration,  prolc-u-ra'shun. 

Procyon,  pro'se-on. 

Prodigal,  prod'e-gal. 

Prodigious,  pro-dlj'Qs. 

Prodigy,  prod'e-je. 

Prceguminal,  pre-gu'me-nal. 

Proemptosis,  pro-em-to'slgj 

Profanation,  prof-a-na'sbun. 

Progeny,  proj'e-ne. 

Prognatism,  prog-na'tlzm. 

Prolapsus,  pro-lap'sus.  [nah. 

Prolegomena,  prol-e-gGm'e- 

Proletaire,  pro-la-tair'. 

Promenade,  prom-e-nahd'. 

Promerops,  proin'tir-ops. 

Prometheus,  pro-me'the-us. 

Promuscis,  pro-mus'kls. 

Pronaos,  pro-na'os. 

Pronuuciameiito,  pro- 

noon-the-ah-men'to.  [tlks. 

Propsedentics,  pro-pe-den'- 

Propaganda,  prop-a-gau'dah. 

Propeller,  pro-pel'lur. 

Propertius,  pro-per'shus. 

Propliasis,  pro-fa'sls. 

Prophet,  profit. 

Propitliecus,  pro-pith'e-kus. 

Propolis,  pro-po'IIs. 

Proprietor,  pro-pre'tor. 

Propylieum,  prop-e-le'um. 

Pro  Rata,  pro  ra'tah. 


Proscenium,  pro-se'ne-um. 
Prose,  proz. 

Proselyte,  pros'e-IIt. 
Proserpine,  prus'er-pln. 
Prosody,  pros'o-de. 
Prosopis,  pros'o-pls.  [se. 

1‘rosopolepsy ,  prfis-o-po-lep'- 
Prospectus,  pro-spek'tus. 
Prospliysis,  pros'fe-sls. 
Prossnitz,  pros'nlts. 
Prosthesis,  pros'the-sls. 
Prostitution,  pros-te-tu'shon. 
Prostyle,  pro'stll. 
Protagoras,  pro-tag'o-ras. 
Protein,  pro'te-m. 

Proteus,  pro-te'us. 
Prothonotary,  pro-thon'o- 
ta-re. 

Protogenes,  pro-toj'e-neez. 
Protozoa,  pr£>t-o-zo'ah. 
Proudhon,  proo-don'. 
Provencal,  pro-vahn-sal'. 
Provincial,  pro-vin'shal. 
Proviso,  pro-vi'zo. 
Proximo,  proks'e-mo. 
Prudentius,  pru-den'ghhs. 
Prudhoinmc,  proo-dom'. 
Prunello,  proo-nel'lo. 
Prunus,  proo'nus. 

Prurigo,  proo-ri'go. 
Prussia,  prus'shah. 
Prytameum,  prit-a-ne'um. 
Prytanes,  prit'a-neez. 
Psalter,  sarvl'tur. 

Psamma,  sam'mah. 
Psephism,  se'fizm. 
Psilomelane,  sil-o-me'Ian. 
Pskov,  pskof. 

Psoas,  so'as. 

Ptelia.  te'le-ah. 

Ptarmigan,  tar'me-gan. 
Pterocarpus,  ter-o-kar'pus. 
Pteromys,  ter'o-mls. 

Ptosis,  to'sls. 

Ptyaline,  ti'a-lin. 

Puberty,  pu'ber-te. 

Pubes,  pu'beez. 

Pubis,  puTIIs. 

Pucci nia,  puk-sln'yah. 
Pucelle.  pu-sel'. 
Puddening,  pud'dn-ing. 
Pudsey,  pud'se. 

Puebla,  pweb'lah. 
Puerperal,  pu-ur'per-al. 
Puerto,  pwer'to. 

Puget,  pu'jet. 

Pugilism,  pn'jll-izin. 

Pu  isne,  pu'ne. 

Pulaski,  poo-lahs'ke. 

Pu lch  rit  ude,  pid'kre-tud. 
Pulkha,  pid'kah. 

Pulley,  pul'Ie. 

P  u  1  m  o  n  a  r  i  a ,  pul-mo-na're-ali 
Pulque,  pool'ka. 

1*11 1 II  .  pu'lu. 


Pulverization,  pul-v6r-i-za'- 
Pulvillio,  phl-vll'yo.  [shhn. 
Pumice.  pfim'Is. 

Puuctat ion.  pungk-ta'shiln. 
Punctilio,  pungk-tll'yo. 
Puncture,  puugkt'ytlr. 
Pundit,  pun'dit. 

Punica,  pu'ne-kah. 

Punjab,  pun'jab. 

Punkah,  pung'kah. 
f*u n to.  pun'to. 

Pupa,  pu'pali. 

Pupelo,  pu-pe'lo. 

Puppet,  pup'pet. 

Purace.  poo-rali'sa. 

Pursina.  pu-rah'nah. 
Purbeck.  phr'bek. 
Purchase,  ptir'chas. 

Pur<?e,  poo-ra'. 

Piirim.  pu'rim. 

Puritan,  pu're-t&n. 
Purveyor,  pHr-va'dr. 
Purlieu,  pur'lu. 

Purneah,  pur-ne'ah. 
Purple,  pur'pl. 
Pursuivant,  pur-swe'vknt. 
Puseyism.  pu'ze-Ism. 
Pusillanimity,  pu-sil-Ia- 
nlm'e-te. 

Pustule,  pustyool. 
Putanism,  pu'tan-Izm. 
Putative,  pu-ta'tlv. 

Puteal,  pu'te-al. 

Put  refaction, pu-tre-fak'shua 
Putrescent,  pu-tres'sGnt. 
Putrid,  pu'trld. 

Putty,  put'te. 

Putumayo,  poo-too-mai'yo. 
Puy-ile-Bome,  pwe-da-dum'. 
Puzzle,  puz'zl. 

Puzzuoli,  put-zoo-o'Ie. 
Pyseinia,  pi-e'me-ah. 
Pycnite,  plk'nlt. 
Pycnodites,  plk'no-dlts. 
Pygmy,  plg'me. 

Pylorus,  pi-lo'rus. 

Py rails,  pi-ra'lls. 

Pyramid,  plr'a-nnd. 
Pyramus.  plr'a-mus. 
Pyrargillite.  pir-ar'jil-llt. 
Pyrena,  pe-re'nah. 
Pyrethram,  pe-reth'ram. 
l’yretology,  pir-e-tol'o-je. 
Pyrexia,  pe-reks'e-ah. 
Pyrites,  pe-ri'teez. 

Pyrogen,  plr'o-jen. 

Pyrope,  pir'o-pe. 

Py  rot  cell  ni  cs.plr-o-tek'nlks. 
Pyrrhus,  plr'rus. 

Pyrula,  plr'u-lah. 

Pyrus.  pi'rus. 

Pythagoras,  pe-thag'o-ras. 
Pythian,  plth'e-an. 

Python,  pi'thon. 

Pyxis,  plks'Is. 


Q- 


Quay,  ke. 

Quedali,  ka'dah. 

(  Eng.  kwen'tln. 


Quentin, 


( Pr.  kon-tahn'. 


Quercitron,  kwur'slt-ron. 
Queretaro,  ka-ra-tah'ro. 
Querist,  kwe'rist. 
Quernales,  kwer-na'Ieez. 
Querulous,  kwer'u-lus. 
Quiberon,  ke-bron(g)'. 
Quiddity,  kwld'de-te. 


Quid  nunc,  kwid  nungk. 
fluiescence,  kwi-es'sens. 
Quietus,  kwi-e'tus. 
Quincy,  kwln'se. 
Quinine,  kwe-nln'. 
Quinsy,  kwln'ze. 
Quintilian,  kvn  n-tll'e-an. 
Quinzaine,  kwln'zan. 
Quipn,  ke'poo. 

Qui rites,  kwe-ri'teez. 
Quiscalus,  kwis'ka-lus. 


Qui  tarn,  kwi  tam. 
Quitman,  kwlt'man. 

Quito,  ke'to. 

Qui  vive,  ke  vev. 
Quixotism,  kwiks'ot-Izm. 
Quodlibet,  kwod'le-bet. 
Quondam,  kwon'dam. 
Quorum,  kwo'rum. 
Quotation.  kwo-ta'shQn. 
Quo  warranto,  kwowor'ran- 
to. 


R. 


Raamses,  rahm'seez. 
Rabagh,  rah'bah. 

Rabat,  rali-baf. 

Rabbi.  rSb'bi. 

Rabdology,  rab-dol'o-je. 
Rabelais,  rahb-la'. 
Ralmtin,  rali-boo-tahn'. 
Raca,  rah'kah. 

Raccoon,  rak-koon'. 
Racemic,  ra-se'mlk. 
Rachel,  ra'chel. 

Radii  11a,  ra-chll'Iah. 
Racine,  rah-seen'. 
Railcliffe.  rad'kllf. 
Raileau,  rah-do'. 
Radetzky,  rah-det'ske. 
Radiata,  ra-de-ah'tah. 
Radicle,  rad'e-kl. 
Railiolite,  ra'do-o-Iit. 

Rail  ins.  ra'de-tis. 
Railzivill.  rahd'ze-wll. 
Raffles,  raf'flz. 

Raging,  raj'Ing. 

Ragout,  ra-goo'. 

Kagusa.  rah-goo'sah. 
Rainbow,  ran'bo. 

Raisin,  ra'zn. 

Raison n^.  ra-zo-na'. 

Rajah,  rah'jah. 

Raj  poots,  rahj-poots'. 
Raleigh,  raw'le. 
Rallentando,  rai-len-tan'do. 
Ralplk  riilf. 


Ramadan,  ram-a-dan'. 
Ramapo,  rim-a-po'. 
Ramayana,  rah-ma-yali'uah. 
Ramillies,  ram'e-leez. 
Ramist,  ra-mlst. 

Ramoth,  ra'moth. 
Ramphastidai,  ram-fas'te-de. 
Ramsay,  ram'ze. 
Ramshackle,  rftm'shak-1. 
Ramus,  ra'mfis. 

Ranales,  ran'a-leez. 

Ranc^,  ran-sa'. 

Ranceilo.  ran-sa'do. 
Rancho,  ransli'o. 
Randolph,  ran'dulf. 

Ranee,  rah-ne'. 

Rangoon,  rang-goon'. 
Rank,  rangk. 

Ranke,  rangk 'a. 

Rantipole.  ran'te-pol. 

Ran tu  la.  ran'tu-lah. 
Ranunculus,  ni-nung'ku-lus. 
Ranz-des-vaclies,  ronz-da- 
vahsh'. 

Raphael,  rahf'a-el. 
Raphanus,  raf'a-nus. 
Raphides.  raf'i-deez. 

Rappahannock,  rflp-pah- 
An'nuk. 

Rapscallion,  rapz-kal'y&n. 
Rara  Avis,  ra-rah  a'vls. 
Rasores,  ra-zo'reez. 
Raspail,  r&s'pal. 


Ratisbon,  ratlz-bOn. 

Ratlin,  rat'lln. 

Rattan,  rat-tan'. 

Rattazzi,  rat-tat'se. 
Ravenala,  rav-e-na'Iali. 
Ravenna,  rah-ven'nah. 
Ravignau,  rah-ven'yan. 
Ravissant,  rar-oB-san(g)'. 
Ravitz,  rah'vlts. 

Itaymond,  ra'mond. 
Raynal.  ra'nahl. 

Reaumur,  ro-moor'. 

Rebus,  re'bua. 

Recent,  re'sent. 

Rectum,  rek'to. 

Red  d  e  n  d  u  m .  red-de  n 'd um . 
Reiiemptorist.  re-d§m'to- 
Redgrave,  red'grav.  [rlst, 
Redowa.  re-do'wah. 

Rees,  reez. 

Reference,  ref  'Qr-ens. 
Reformation,  ref-or-ma'sliun. 
Regatta,  re-gat'tah. 

Reggio,  rfid'jn. 

Regina,  reg'mah. 

Regnaril.  ra-nalir'. 
Regnier,  ra-ne-a'. 

Regulus,  r6g'u-lfis. 
Rehoboam,  re-ho-bo'&m. 
Rehoboth,  re'ho-both. 
Reichenberg,  rik'en-barg. 
Reid.  red. 

Reims,  remz. 


Reindeer,  ran'deer. 
Relinquish,  re-llngk'wlsh. 
Relique,  rel'Ik. 
Remainder,  re-man'dhr. 
Rembrandt,  rem'brant. 
Rerni,  ra-me'. 

Remington,  rSm'Ing-tun. 
Remora,  ra-mo'rah. 
Remplian,  rem'fan. 

Rem  u  sat,  ra-moo-zah'. 
Renaissance,  roo-na-songs'. 
Rendezvous,  ron-da-voo'. 
Ren^.  ra-na'. 

Renilla.  re-nil'lali. 

Rennes.  rSnn. 

Replevin,  re-plev'in. 
Replica,  rGp'le-kah. 
Replum,  re'plum. 

Reprove,  re-proov'. 

Reptile,  rep'tll. 

Republic,  re-pub'llk. 
Request,  re-kwest'. 
Requiem.  re'kwe-6m. 
Resaca  de  la  1‘alma,  ra- 
sah'kah  da  lah  pal'mali. 
Rescission,  re-slzh'un. 
Rescue,  r6s'ku. 

Reseda,  ra-sa'dah. 
Reservoir.  r8z-ur-v\vur'. 
Reshd,  rSsht. 

Residuum,  re-zid'u-um. 
Resina,  ra-se'nah. 

Resolve,  re-zolv'. 


Respiration,  res-pe-ra'shun. 
Restiacete.  res-te-a'se-e. 
Restigouche,  res-te-goo'sha. 
Retiari i,  ret'e-a-re-e. 
Reticulum,  re-tlk'u-l&m. 
Retina,  ret'e-nah. 

Retinitis,  ret-e-ni'tis. 
Retinue,  ret'e-nu. 
Retraction,  re-trak'shun. 
Retz,  rets. 

Reuben,  roo'ben. 

Reuss,  roiss. 

Revel.  rfiv'el. 

Reversion,  re-vur'shhu. 
Revolver,  re-volv'r. 
Reward,  re-word'. 

Reynard,  reu'ard. 
Reynolds,  ren'olz.  [tlifis. 
Rliadamanth  us,rSd-a-m&n'- 
Rliamnaceie,  ram-na'se-e. 

It  ha  in  n  ales,  nim'na-leez. 
Rliamniis,  ram'nus. 

Rhea,  re'ah. 

Rheumatism,  roo'ma-tizm. 
Rhexia,  rSks'e-ah. 
Rhinantus,  ri-nan'tus. 
Rhine,  rln. 

Rhinoplasty,  ri-no-pias'te. 
Rliizobolacese,  riz-o-bo-la'- 
Rhizogens,  rlz'o-jenz.  [se-e. 
Rliizoma.  ri-zo'mali. 
lthizophora.  re-zof'o-rah. 
Rhjzopod,  riz'o-pOd. 
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Rhodes,  rbdz.  [drtin. 

Rhododendron.  r6d-o-den'- 
Khodomenia,  rod-o-me'ne-ab. 
Rhodoriza,  rod-o-ri'zah. 
Rhubarb,  roo'bftrb. 
Rhymester,  rim'stbr. 
Riant,  re-dng'. 

Ribald,  rib'ald. 

Riband,  rib'bn. 

Ribera,  re-ba'rah. 

Rieasoli,  re-kis'o-le. 

Rice,  rig. 

Richard,  rlch'krd. 
Richelieu,  resh-le-oo. 
Richibucto,  rish-e-bGk'to. 
Richter,  rlk'tfir. 

Ricinns,  ris-i'nus. 

Rickets,  rik'Its. 

Ricochet,  rik-o-shgt'. 
Ricord.  re-kor'. 

Ridicule,  rld'e-kul. 

Ridotto,  re-dot'to. 

Rienzi,  re-fin'ze. 

Rietbok,  ret'bok. 
Rifacimento,  re-fas-e-men'to. 
Itiga,  re'gah. 

Kigadoon,  rlg-a-doon'. 
Right,  rit. 

Rigmarole,  rlg'ma-rol.' 
Rima,  ri'mah. 


Rinderpest,  rin'der-pSst.  [do. 
Rinforzando,  ren-fOrt-sahn'- 
Riolite,  ri'o-lit. 

Riparian,  re-pa're-Sn. 
Ripidolite,  re-pid'o-lit. 
Ripley,  rlp'le. 

Riquet.  re-ka'. 

Risotto,  re-zbt'to. 

Rissole,  re-sol'. 

Ristori.  res-to're.[sar-dOn'e-khs 

KnrllnnitiMK  ri'afis 


Risns  Sardon  icus,  ri'sus 
llitardando.  re-tiir-dan'do. 
Ritualism,  rit'u-al-Izm. 
Rivulet,  rlv'u-let. 

Roan,  ron. 

Robertson,  rdb'urt-sbn. 
Robespierre,  robz-pe-air'. 
Roborant,  rfib'o-rant. 
Rocambole,  rok'am-bol. 
Rocas,  ro'kas. 

Rocella.  ro-sel'lab. 
Rochdale,  rotcb'dal.  [ko'. 
Rochefoucauld,  rosk-foo- 
Rochelle,  ro-shel'. 

Rocoa,  ro-ko'ah. 

Rococo,  ro-ko'ko. 

Rocroy,  ro-krwah'. 

Roden  tia,  ro-den'she-ah. 
Rodney,  rod'ne. 

Rodolpll,  ro-dolf. 


Rodomontade,  rud-o-mCn- 
Rodosto,  ro-dos'to.  tad'. 

Rocbling,  rob'ling. 

„ , _ .  (  Evg.  ro'l&nd. 

Roland,  |  ^  ro_15n(gy 

......  f  Fr.  ro-lahn'. 

Rollin,  |  Eng  rfil/lin 

Kollo,  rol'lo. 

Romagna,  ro-makn'yah. 
Romanoff.  ro-mah'nbf. 
Romanus,  ro-mah'nus. 
Romanzieri,  ro-man-ze-a're. 
Romanzoif,  ro-oo-mabn'tsof. 
Romulus,  rdm'u-lus. 
Roncesvalles,  ron-se-vai'les. 
Roorback,  roor'bak. 

Roosa,  roo'sah. 
Roquelanre,  rok-lor'. 

Rosa,  ro'zah. 

Rosario.  r*-zah're-o. 

Rosas,  ro'zas. 

Roscoe.  ros'ko. 
Roscommon,  ros-kCm'mtin. 
Rosecrans,  roz'kranz. 
Roseola,  ro-se-o'lab. 
Rosetta,  ro-z6t'tah.  [shanz. 
Rosicrucians,  rdz-e-kroo'- 
Rosin,  ruz'n. 

Rosmarine,  roz'mah-reen. 
Rossi,  rbs'se. 


Rossini,  rfts-se'ne. 

Roster,  rbs-ttir. 

Rostock,  rbs'tbk. 
Rostrum.  rOs'trbm. 

Rota,  ro'tah. 

Rotherhithe.  riith'ur-hith. 
Rothschild,  ros'child. 
Rotifera,  ro-tlf'ur-ab. 
Rotterdam,  rot'tur-dam. 
Rotunda,  ro-tQn'dah. 
Roubaix,  roo-ba'. 

Rouble,  roo'bl. 

Rou^,  roo-a'. 

Rouen,  roo-akn(g)'. 
Ronge,  roozh. 

Rough,  rtif. 

Roulade,  roo-labd'. 
Rouleau,  roo-lo'. 
Roulette,  roo-iet'. 
Roumania,  roo-ma'ne-ah. 
Roumelia,  roo-me'le-ah. 
Rousseau,  roo-so'. 
Roveredo,  ro-va-ra'do. 
Itovigo,  ro-ve'go. 

Royal,  roi'al. 

Rsliev,  r'shev. 

Ruatan,  roo-ah-tabn'. 
Rubato,  roo-bah'to. 
Rubens,  roo'benz. 
Rubicon,  roo'be-kGn. 


Rubidium,  roo-bid'ybm. 
Rubies,  roo'blz. 

Rubric,  roo'brlk. 

Ruche,  roosh. 

Riigen,  roo'gen. 

Rumex,  roo'mgks. 
Rumford,  rum'fuid. 

R  u  m  i  n  an  t  i  a,  roo-me-nan'she- 
ab. 

Rummage,  rum'm&j. 
Rumple,  rfim'pl. 

Runes,  roonz. 

Rupee,  roo-pee'. 

Rupia,  roo'pe-ab. 

Ruscus.  rus'kus. 

Russell,  rtig'sl. 

Russet,  rus'slt. 

Russia,  rush'ah. 

Rust cli uk.  roost'chook. 
Ruta,  roo'tah. 

Ruth,  rootli. 

Ruthenium,  roo-the'ne-um. 
Rutherford,  ruth'r-furd. 
Rutherglen.  rug'Ign. 
Rutland.  rut'lSnd. 
Ruysdael.  rois'dahl. 
Rnyter.  rl't&r. 

Rynd,  rind. 

Ryot,  rl'Ct. 

Ryswick,  rlz'wlk. 


s. 


.Saadi,  sah'de. 

Saba  dell,  sah-bah-del'. 
Sabaoth,  skb'a-bth. 

Sabasia,  sa-ba'zhah. 
Sabbath,  skb'bath. 
Sabellians,  sa-bel'yanz. 
Sabians,  sa'be-ans. 

Sabines,  sab'inz. 

Sabot,  sah-bo'. 

Saccade,  sak-kad'. 
Saccatoo,  s&k-kah-too'. 
Saccharine, silk'ka-rln.  [e-t&r. 
Saccharometer,sak-ka-rfSm'- 
Saccomy  ida*,  sak-ko-me'i-de. 
Sacerdotal,  sas-ur-do'tal. 
Saco,  sah'ko. 

Sacramento,  sak-rab-men'to. 
Sacrifice,  sAk're-fiz. 
Sacristan,  sak'rlst-an. 
Sacrum,  sa'krbm. 
Saddleworth,  sad'dl-wurth. 
Sadowa,  sab-do'wab. 
Safeguard,  saf'gahrd. 

Safli,  s&ffe. 

Satfron,  saf'frun. 

Saga,  sa'gah. 

Sagapenum,  s&g-a-pe'num. 
Sage,  saj. 

Saggar,  sag'gar. 
Sagittarius,  sfij-It-ta're-us. 
Sago,  sa'go. 

Sagoins,  sa-go'Inz. 
Saguenay,  sah-gwe-aa'. 
Sagueras.  sag-oo-a 
Sahara,  sah-ah'rah. 

Sahlite,  sah'llt. 

Saigon,  sa'gbn. 
Sainte-Beuve,  sahn-boov'. 
Saint  Pierre  Simon, -pe-air' 
Sajou,  sah-joo'.  [se-mon(g)'. 
Saki,  sak'e. 

Salaam,  sa-labm'. 

Salad,  sal 'ad. 

Saladin,  sal'ah-dln. 
Salamanca,  sal-ab-mang'kah. 
Salamandridse,  sal-a-m&n'- 
Salemi,  sal-a'me.  [dre-de. 
Saleratus,  sal-e-ra'tus. 
Salerno,  sah-ler'no. 
Salesman,  salz'man. 
Salibabo,  sai-e-bah'bo. 
Salicin,  sil'e-sln. 
Salicornia,  sai-e-kor'ne-ah. 
Salience,  sa'le-ens. 

Salii,  sa'le-i. 

Salinas,  sah-le'nas. 

Saline,  sa'lln. 

Saliqne,  sal'll*. 

Salisbury,  sawlz'bur-re. 
Saliva,  sa-li'vah. 

Salix,  sa'llks. 

Sallenders,  sal'ISn-durz. 
Sallow,  sai'lo. 

Sallust,  sal'lust. 
Salmagundi,  s&l-ma-gun'de. 
Salmi,  sal'me. 

Salmon,  sam'un. 

Salogen,  sal'o-j§n. 

Salome,  sa-lo'me. 

Salon,  sah-16n(g)'. 

Salop,  sal'op. 

Salsafy,  sal'sa-fe.  [men-ta're-us. 

Salsamentarious,  sal-sah- 
Salses,  s&l'sez. 

Salsette,  sal-s6t'. 

Salsilla,  sill-sll'lah. 

Salsola,  sai-so'lab. 

Salta,  sawl'tab. 

Saltarello,  sal-tah-r6no. 
Salubrious,  sa-lu'bre-us. 
Saluda,  sah-lu'dah. 
Salutation,  sal-u-ta'shun. 
Salutl»ubHc,8ah-loo-ptlb-leek'. 


Saluzzo,  sah-loot'zo. 
Salvador,  sal'vah-d(5r. 
Salxratella,  Bal-vab-tel'lah. 
Salve,  sabv. 

Salvia,  skl've-ah. 

Samana,  sah-mab'nah. 
Samara,  sah-mah-rah'. 
Samarang.  sab-mah-rabng'. 
Samaria,  sa-ma're-ah. 
Sambas,  sahm-bas'. 

Sambo,  sftm'bo. 

Sambucus,  s4m-bu'kGs. 

Sa ■unites,  sam'nltz. 
Samoiedcs.  sam-oi-adz'. 
Samos,  sab'mbs. 

Samphire,  sam'fur. 
Samson,  sam'sun. 
Samydacete.  sam-e-da'se-e. 
Sana,  sab'nah.  [ah'no. 

San  1'asciano,  son  kas-she- 
Sanctuary,  sangk'tu-a-re. 
Sanctus,  sangk'tbs. 

Sandal,  san'dal. 
Sandarach,  san'da-rak. 
Sandemanians.  san-de-ma'- 
Sandusky,  san-dus'ke.[ne-anz. 
San  Francisco,  san  fran-sls'- 
Sangamon,  sang'ga-mbn.  [ko. 
Sangaree.  sang-ga-re'. 
Sang-froid,  song-frwaw'. 
Sangreal,  san'gre-al. 

San  Oiulio.  san  joo'le-o.  [ah. 
Sanguinaria,  sang-gwin-a're- 
Sanguine,  sang'gwin. 
Sanhedrim,  san'he-drim. 
Sanicula.  s4n-ik'u-lah. 
Sanies,  sa'neez. 
Sans-culotte,  si3ng-koo-16t'. 
Sanskrit,  san'skrit. 

Santa  Anna,  san'tab  an'nah. 
Santalacese.  san-tah-la'se-e. 
Santalum,  san'ta-lum. 
Santiago,  san-te-ah'go. 
Santonine,  san'tOn-Tn. 
Santorin,  san-to-reen'. 

Sao  Roque,  sown(g)-ro'ka. 
Sapajou,  sap'ah-joo. 
Saphena,  sa-fe'nah. 

Sapient,  sa'pe-ent. 

Sap  i  ml  us.  sa-pin'dus. 

Sa  pod  ilia.  sap-o-dll'lah. 
Saponaria,  sap-o-na're-ali. 
Saponine,  sap'o-nln. 

Sapor,  sa'pOr. 

Sapphire,  saf'Ir. 

Sappho,  sftffo. 

Saraband,  sar'ah-band. 
Sarabita,  sah-rah-be'tah. 
Saracens,  sar'ah-senz. 
Sarah,  sa'rah. 

Sarangpoor,  sfir-ang-poor'. 
Saratoga,  sar-a-to'gali. 
Sarawak,  sah-rah-wahk'. 
Sarcasm,  skr'kazm. 
Sarcobasis,  sar-ko-ba'sls. 
Sarcocele,  sar'ko-sel. 
Sarcology.  sar-kdl'o-je. 
Sarcoma,  siir-ko'mah.  [pa'lus. 
Sardanapalus.  sar-dah-nah- 
Sardine,  saf'dean. 

Sardinia,  silr-din'e-ah. 
Sardonic,  sftr-ddn'ik. 
Sardonyx,  sar'don-iks. 
Saree,  sah're. 

Sargasso,  sar-g&s'so. 
Sarguemines.sahr-goo-meen' 
Sarigue,  sah-reeg'. 

Sarnia,  sar'ne-ah. 

Saros.  sah'rbs.  [mumz. 

Sarothamiims,  sa-roth'a- 
Sarrasin.  sar'ra-sln.  [lah. 
Sarsapa r  i  1 1  a,s4r-sah-pab-rll'- 
Sarto,  sahr'to. 


Sartorins,  sar-to're-bs.  [won 
Saskatchewan,  sas-k4ch'a- 
Sassafras,  sks'sa-fras. 
Sassanides,  sas-san'e-deez. 
Sassari,  sfts-sah're. 

Sassolin,  sas'so-len. 

Satalia,  sa-ta'le-ab. 

Satan,  sa'tan. 

Satchel,  sicb'61. 

Satellite,  sat'61-llt. 

Satiate,  ea'she-at. 

Satin,  sat'In. 

Satire.  sat'Ir. 

Satrap,  sat'i’ap. 

Sattara,  eat-tab'rab. 

Saturn,  sftt'brn. 
Saturnalia,  sat-Qr-na'le-ab. 
Saty  r,  sa'tur. 

Saurian,  saw're-an. 
Sauvage,  so-vazb'. 

Saux’€.  so-va'. 

Savage,  sSv'aj. 

Savannah,  sah-van'nab. 
Savary,  sah-vah-re'. 
Savigiiano.  sab-veel-yab'no. 
Savona,  sah-vo'nab. 
Savonarola,sab-vo-nah-ro'lah 
Saxe,  saks. 

Saxifrage,  saks'e-fraj. 
Saxicavons,  saks-e-ka'vus. 
Saxon,  sftks'n. 

Sayette,  sa-et'. 

Scabious,  ska'be-fis. 
Scagliola,  skal-yo'lah. 
Scalaria,  skah-la're-ab. 
Scald,  skawld.  [drtm. 

Scalenohedron,  skal-eu-o-e'- 
Scammony,  sk4m'mo-ne. 
Scanderbeg,  skan'dur-beg. 
Scansores,  skftn-so'reez. 
Scapula,  sk&p'u-lah. 

Scapus.  ska'pus. 

Scarabeus,  skar-a-be'us. 
Scarecrow,  skar'kro. 
Scarlatina,  skar-la-te'nab. 
Scarlatti,  skar-lat'te. 
Scarpa,  skar'pab. 

Scarron,  skar'rOn(g). 
Scene,8een. 

Scepticism,  skfp'te-sizm. 
Sceptre,  sep'tur. 
Schaumburg  -  I.ippc. 

showm-boorg-llp'pe. 
Scheeletine,  she'le-tln. 
Sclielling,  shelving. 
Scheme,  skeem. 

Scheroma.  ske-ro'mah. 
Scherzando.  skert-sahn'do. 
Scherzo,  skert'so. 

Schesis,  ske'sls. 

Scliiraz,  she'raz. 

Schism,  slzm. 

Schist,  shlst. 

Scliizopods,  shlz'o-pOds. 
Schlegel,  sbla'gal. 
Schleswig,  shles'wig. 
Schmidt,  shmlt. 

Schcenus,  ske'nus. 

Scholar,  skOl'ar. 

Scholiast,  sko'le-ftst. 
Schoolcraft,  skool'kraft. 
Schooner,  skoo-nur.  [how'fir. 
Schopenhauer.  ebo-pen- 
Schottisch,  shOt'teosb. 
Schrankia.  shraugk'e-ah. 
Schubert,  shoo'bert. 
Schuyler,  skl'ISr. 
Schwalbea.  shwahl'be-ab.[ler. 
Sch  wan  thaler,  shwahn'tah- 
Schwartz.  shwOrts. 
Scliivartzburg  -  Senders- 
hausen,  shwbrts'boorg  sOn- 
dfrz-bow'zn. 


Schweidnitz,  shwld'nlts. 
Sciagraphy,  si-ag'ra-fe 
Sciatica,  si-at'e-kah. 
Science,  si'ens. 

Sciolti,  se-61'te. 

Sciomachy,  si-Om'a-ke. 
Sciomancy,  si'o-man-se. 
Scion,  si'dn. 

Scire-facias.  si-re-fa'sbe-ks. 
Scirrhus,  skir'rus. 

Scissors,  slz'zurz. 

Sciuridte,  6i-u're-de.  [tha'se-e 
Scleranthacete,  skle-rSu- 
Scleria,  skle're-ab. 

Scold,  skold. 

Scolecite.  skOl'e-elt. 
Scolopacidte,  sko-lo-pas'e-de. 
Scolopendrium,sko-]o-p6n'- 
Scolym  us,  8ko-]I'mus.[dre-um. 
Scolytidte.  sko-llt'e-de. 

Scorn br idte,  skum'bre-de. 
Scoria,  sko're-ah. 

Scorodite.  skOr'o-dit. 
Scorpion,  skor'pe-tin. 
Scorzonera,  skur-zo'nbr-ah. 
Scourge,  skbrj. 

Scranton,  skrftn'tun. 
Scripture,  skript'ybr. 
Scrivener,  skrlv'iitxr. 
Scrofula,  skrof'u-lab.  [ah. 

Scrophularia,  skrof-u-Ia're- 
Scrotiim,  skro'tbm.  [te. 

Scrupulosity,  skroo-pu-los'e- 
Scrutiny,  8kroo'te-ne. 
Scuderi,  skoo-da-re'. 
Scumbling,  skum'bllug. 
Scurrilous,  skur'ril-us. 
Scurvy,  skur've. 

Scutch,  skuch. 

Scutelluin,  sku-tel'lum. 
Scutibrancliians,  sku-te- 
brangk'e-Snz. 

Scutiger.  sku'te-jbr. 

Scythe,  slth. 

Scythian,  eltli'e-an. 
Seannachie,  sen'nah-ke. 
Sebastopol,  se-bas'to-pol. 
Secession,  se-sesh'un. 
Secliium,  ee'ke-um. 
Secondo,  se'kon'do. 

Secrecy,  se'kre-se. 
Secretary,  sek're-ta-re. 
Sector,  sek'tor. 
Secularization,  sek-u-lar-e- 
za'shGn. 

Secunderabatl,  se-kun-der- 
a-bad'. 

Security,  se-ku're-te. 

Sedan,  se-dan'. 

Sedative,  sM'a-tiv. 
Sederunt,  se-de'runt. 
Sediliuin,  se-dll'yum. 
Sediim.  se'dum. 

Segment,  seg'ment. 

Segno,  san'yo. 

Segovia,  se-go've-ab. 
Segregation,  seg-re-ga'shun. 
Seguiera,  san-ye-a'rah. 
S^gur.  sa-goor'. 

Seiillitz,  sid'lits. 

Seignior,  sen'yQr. 

Seine,  san. 

Selachians,  se-la'ke-finz. 
Selah.  se'lah. 

Sel  d’Or,  sel  dor'. 

Selection,  se-lek'shtln. 
Selene,  se-le'ne. 

Selenga,  se-lfeng'gah. 
Selenium,  se-Ie'ne-Gm.  [fe. 
Selenography.  stl-e-nCg'ra- 
Selencia,  se-lu'she-ah. 
Seleucus  \icator,  se-lGTibs 
ni-ka'tor. 


Selim,  ee'llni. 

Selkirk,  sel'kbrk. 
Semblance,  sem'blans. 
Semecarpus,  sem-e-kar'pbs. 
Semele,  »em'e-le. 

Semen,  se'men. 

Seminal,  s4m'e-nal. 
Seminoles,  sem'e-nolz. 

Semi  ram  is,  se-mlr'a-mls. 
Semitic,  se-mit'ik. 
Semolina,  sSm-o-le'nah. 
Sempach,  sfim'pak.  £vbm. 
Sempervivnm,  sem-pur-vi'- 
Sempronius,  sem-pro'ne-us. 
Senate,  sen'at. 

Seneca,  s6n'e-kah. 

Senecio,  se-ne'sho. 
Senegambia,  s6n-e-gam'be-ah 
Sennaar,  sen-nahr'. 
Sensation,  sfin-sa'skun. 
Sensorium.  sen-so're-um. 
Sensual,  sen'shoo-al. 
Sentient,  sen'she-ent. 

Sepal,  se'pal. 

Sepia,  se'pe-ab.  [<5n-al. 

Septentrional,  sep-t6n'tre- 
Septillion,  sfep-til'ytiii. 
Septum,  sgp'tum. 
Sepulchre,  s4p'ul-ker. 
Sepulture.  sep'GI-tur. 
Sequacious,  se-kwa'sbbs. 
Sequela,  se-kwe'lah.  [shtln. 
Seq  nest  rat  ion .  se-kwes-tra'- 
Seqjuoia,  se-kwoi'ah. 

Serai,  se-ra'ye. 

Serangani.  ser-ftn-gah'ne. 
Seraph,  ser'af. 

Sera  pis,  8e-ra'pis. 

Serenity,  se-re'ue-te. 

Seres,  se'rez. 

Serfage,  sbrf'aj. 

Sergius,  sur'je-us.  [pak-t&m'. 
Seringapatam.  se-rlng-gab- 
Sermon,  sur'mon. 

Seron,  se-roon'. 

Serpent,  sur'jient. 

Serpula,  stir'pu-lah. 
Sertorius,  ser-to're-Qs. 
Serum,  se'rum. 

Servia,  ser've-ah. 

Service,  sur'vis. 

Servius.  sur've-us. 
Sesamnni.  Bes'a-mbm. 

Sesia,  se'sbe-ab. 

Sesostris,  se-sos'tris. 
Session,  sesh'un. 

Set  aria,  se-ta're-ah. 

Seth,  setb. 

Settee,  set-te'. 

Severance,  s§v'fir-8,ns. 
Severn,  sgv'urn. 

Severus.  se-ve'rus. 

Sevigne.  sa-van-ya'. 

Sewell,  su'el. 

Sextant,  seks'tant. 

Sexton,  seks'tun. 

Seymour.  se'niQiv 
Sforza.  stort'sab. 
Sforzando,  sffirt-sabn'do. 
Sfumato,  sfoo-mab'to. 
Sgrafliato,  sgraf-re-ah'to. 
Shabrack,  shab'r&k. 
Shaftesbury,  shaftz'bur-re 
Shahpoor,  sbab-poor'. 
Shakspeare,  shak'speer. 
Shamanism,  sba'm4n-izm. 
Shampooing,  sh5m-poo'ing, 
Shanghai,  sh4ng-ha'. 
Shannon,  shan'iiun. 
Shan-se,  sh5n-se'. 

Sharon,  Bha'rbn. 

Sheba,  she'bah. 

Sheffield,  shefflld. 
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Sheil,  shel. 

Sheik,  sheek. 

Shekel,  shek'l. 

Shekinali.  sh&k'e-nah. 
Sheldrake,  sliel'drak. 
Shelley,  shel'le. 

Shemech.  she'mek. 
Shenandoah,  shen-iin-do'ah. 
Sherbet,  shur'bet. 
Sheridan,  sh6r'e-dan. 
Sherman,  shtir'm&n. 


Sherry  vallies,sher-re-vaniz  Smew.  smu. 


Slaughter,  slaw'txir. 
Slavonia,  slah-vo'ne-ah. 
Sledge,  siej. 

Slieve,  sleev. 

Sloakan,  slo-ah-kan'. 
Slovaks,  slo'vahks. 

Sluice,  sluos. 

Small-clothes,  smawl'kloz. 
Smalt,  smawlt. 
Smaragdite,  sma-r&g'dlt. 
Smectite,  smfek'tlt. 


Shiite,  shi'it. 
Shillelagh,  shil-Ia'lah. 
Shi  re,  shir  or  shQr. 
Shirley,  shtxr'le. 
Shirwa,  sheer' wall. 
Shittah,  shxt'tah. 
Shoa,  sho'ah. 
Shoulder,  shol'dQr. 
Shovel,  shuv'l. 
Sialidxv,  si-kl'e-de. 
Sialogue  si'a-lbg. 
Siamang,  8e-ah-m;vmg'. 
Siamese,  sia-mez.' 
Sibyl,  slb'Il. 

Sicard,  se-kahr'. 
Sicilian,  se-sil'yan. 
Siddons,  sld'dnz. 
Sidereal,  si-de're-al. 
Sideritis.  si-der'e-tis. 


Sinilacete,  sme-la'se-e. 
Smilaeene,  smll'a-seen. 
Smilax,  smi'laks. 


Spahis,  spah'eez. 

Spain,  span. 

Spalatro,  spah-lah'tro. 
Spallanzani,  spul-lan-ze'ne. 
Spandrel,  spaxi'drel. 
Spaniard,  span’ykrd. 

Spa  rgan  i  u  ill .  spar-ga'ne-fim. 
Sparidse,  spar'e-de. 

Sparta,  spir'tah. 

Sp  artacus.  spar'ta-ki’is. 
Spartium,  spar'she-txm. 
Sparns,  spa'rus. 

Spasm,  sp&zm. 
Spasmology,  spaz-mul'o-je. 
Spatangus,  spa-t&ng'gus. 


Smithsonian. sralth-so'ne-an.  Spatula,  spat'u-lah. 


Smolensk,  smu-lensk'. 
Smollett,  smol'iet. 
Sniorzando.  smurt-sahn'do. 
Smyrna,  sinur'xiah. 

Snail,  snal. 

Snider,  sni'dur. 

Snipe,  snip. 

Snivel.  snlvT. 

Snow-ball,  sno'bawl. 
Snyders,  sni'dtirz. 


Starboard  ,  star'b&rd. 
Stargaard,  stahr'gkrt. 
Starost.  stahr'oBt. 
Startle,  star'tl. 

Statics,  stiit'iks. 
Statue,  stat'u. 
Statuette,  stat-u-6t'. 
Status  quo,  sta'tus  kwo. 
Statute,  stat'ut. 

Stall  rotite.  staw'ro-«t. 
Staunton,  stan'tun. 
Stavropol,  stalxv'ru-pul. 
Steak,  stak. 

Stealth,  stSlth. 
Stearine,  ste'a-rln. 
Steatoma,  ste-a-to'mali. 
Steelyard,  etxl'yard. 
Steeple,  ste'pl. 


Soavamente,so-ah-va-men'ta.  Spergula,  spur'gu-lah. 


Spavin,  spav'in. 

Special,  spgsh'al. 

Specific,  spe-slflk. 

Specimen,  spes'e-mgn. 

Spectre,  spek'tur. 

Spectroscope,  spSk'tro-skup.  Stellion.  stel'yun. 
Specularia,  spek-u-la're-ah.  Stemson.  stem'sn. 
Speculum,  spek'u-lum. 

Speke,  spi-k. 

Spencer,  spen'sur 


Stupose,  stu-poz'. 
Sturgeon,  stur'jun. 
Sturioues,  stu-ri'o-neez. 
Sturnidic.  stur'ne-de. 
Stylites,  stl'llts. 

Sty  lopodium.  sti-lo-po'de- 
Styptic,  Btlp'tik.  ftim. 

Styracine.  stir'a-sJn. 

Sty  role,  sti'rol. 

Styx,  stlks. 

Suasion,  swa'zhrin. 
Suavity,  swkv'e-te. 
Subahdar,  su'bali-dahr. 
Subsequent,  sub'se-kwgnt. 
Subjection,  sub-jek'shixn. 
Subsesqui,  sub-ses'kwe. 
Subsidy,  Bub'se-de. 

[ra-fe.  Subtle.  sut'l. 


Soboles,  sub'o-leez. 

Sobriquet,  so-bre-ka'. 
Socialism,  so'shal-izm. 
Sociniaus,  so-sln'e-anz 


Siderography, sid-er-ug'ra-fe  Sockdolager,  suk-dul'a-jur. 
Sideroscliisolite,  sld-er-o-  Socle,  so'kl. 

ekis'o-llt.  Socotra,  suk'o-trah. 

Sideroxy  lou,  sid-er-uks'e-lun.  Socrates,  sok'ra-teez. 
Sidlaw,  sid'lau.  [berg'a.  Soda.  so'dah. 

Siebengebi rge.  ee-beu-ga-  Sodium,  so'de-um. 

Sierra  Leone,  se-er'rah  la-o'-  Sodom,  sud'um. 


Siesta,  se-6s'tah. 

Si  eyes,  se-a-  yes'. 

Sigel,  se'ggl. 

Sigillaria,  slj-Tl-la're-ah. 
Sigismund.  aij'Iz-mund. 
Sigma,  slg'mah. 


[na.  Sofala.  so-fah'lah. 
Soitioni,  sui-fe-o'ne. 
Soli,  so'fe. 

Soiree,  swah-ra'. 
Soissous.  swah-sun(g)'. 
[gn.  Solanales,  so-Ikn'a-leez. 


Sigma  ringen,  slg-mah-ring'-  Solan  ia,  so-la'ne-ali. 


Signora,  sen-yo'rah. 
Signorina,  sen-yo-re'nah. 
Sikhs,  seeks. 

Silenales,  sil-e-na'leez. 
Silence,  si'lSns. 

Silenus,  si-le'nfxs. 

Silesia,  si-le'zbah. 

Silicon,  sll'e-kon. 
Siliqnella,  sil-e-k61'lah. 
Silistria,  se-lls'tre-ah. 
Sillimanite,  sll'le-man'it. 
Siloam  si-lo'&m. 

Si  I  ph  iu  in.  sil'le-um. 
Silurian,  si-1  u're-an. 

Silvas,  sil'vas. 

Silvester,  sU'ves-tQr. 
Silybum,  sll'e-bum. 

Simar,  si'mahr. 

Simaruba,  sxm-a-ru'bah. 
Simbirsk,  sim-bursk'. 
Simeon,  slm'e-tiD. 

Simon,  si'mtxn. 

Simony,  slm'o-ne. 
Simoom,  se-nwom'. 
Simpheropol,  sIm-f6r'o-p61. 
Simulation,  sim-u-la'shun. 
Sinciput,  sin'se-put. 
Sinecure,  sin'e-kur. 

Sine  dies,  si'ne  di'ez. 


Solano,  so-lah'iio. 
Solar,  so'lkr. 
Solder,  so'dur. 
Soldier,  sol'jQr. 


Spermaceti,  spurm-a-se'te. 
Spermaphore,  sptirm'a-fur. 
Spermatozoa 
Spew,  spu. 

Speyer,  splr. 

Sphacelus,  sfas'e-lus. 
Sphagnum,  sfilg'num. 
Sphargididse,  sf&r-jld'e-de. 
Sphegidse,  sfej'e-de. 
Sphene,  sfeen. 

Sphere,  efeer. 

Spherical,  sfgr'Ik-al. 
Spherule,  sfer'ool. 
Sphincter,  sfingk'tur. 
Sphingidse,  sfin'je-de. 
Spica,  spi'kali. 

Spiccato,  speek-kah'to. 
Spice,  spis. 

Spider,  spl'dur. 
Spielliagen,  speel'ah-gan. 
Spigelia.  spi-ge'le-ah. 
Spigot,  spig'ot. 


Steganography.  stSg-a-nug'-  Succotash,  suk'ko-tash. 
Steinheilite,  stln'lnl-It.  Success,  suk-ses'. 
Stellaria,  stSl-la're-ah.  Succubus,  suk'ku-bus. 

Succumb,  8uk-koom'. 
Succussion.  suk-kush'un. 
Stencil,  stSn'sIl.  Sucrose,  su'kroz. 

Stenography,  ste-nog'ra-fe.  Suction,  siik'shun. 
Stentorian,  stgn-to're-an.  Sudra,  soo'drah. 
Stephen,  ste'vn.  Sue  I  Eng'  sQ- 

Stercoranism,  ster-kor'an-  1,1  f  Fr.  boo. 


Sollauaria,  sol-fah-nah're-ah.  Spigurrel,  spe-gQr'rgl. 


Soltatara,  sol-fah-tah'rah. 
Solfeggio,  sol-fed'jo. 
Solfcrino,  sul-fa-re'no. 
Solicitous,  so-lis'e-tua. 

Sol  id  ago,  sol-e-dah'go. 
Soliiidian,  sOl-e-fid'yan. 
Solitaire,  sbl-e-tar'. 
Sollecito,  sul-le-che'to. 
Solomon,  sol'o-mOu. 
Solon,  so'ldn. 

Solstice,  s51'Btl8. 

Solus,  so'lQs. 

Solyman,  sOl'e-man. 

Sonia teria.  sora-a-te're-ali 
Sombrero,  som-bra'ro. 
Somerset,  sum'6r-set. 
Somme,  sum. 

Soinmeil.  som-ma'e 
Somnambulism, 

Soul  u  us,  Bom'n  iis. 

Sonata,  so-nah'tali. 
Sonchus,  Bdng'kua. 
Sonderbuiul,  sun'd8r-boond 


Spiking.  spik'Ing. 

Spilan tiles,  Bpe-lan'tlieez. 
Spinacia,  spe-na  she-ah. 
Spinel,  spe-nel'. 

Spinet,  spin'et. 

Spinule,  spin'ul. 

Spir.'ea,  spe-re'ah. 
Spiranthes,  spe-ran'theez. 
Spiritoso,  splr-e-to’zo. 


spurm-a-to-  St^re,  star. 

[zo'ah.  Stereotype,  ste're-o-tip. 
Sterlet,  stur'let. 

Stern,  stfirn. 

Stern  bergite,  sturn'bSrg-It. 
Sterne,  sturn. 

Stemson,  sturn'sn. 
Sternum,  stur'num. 
Stertorous,  stur'to-rus. 
Stethoscope,  steth'o-skop. 
Stettin,  stet'tln. 

Steuben,  stu'bgn. 
Steveilore,  ste've-dor. 
Steward,  stu'ard. 

Sthenic.  sthgn'Ik. 
Stiacciato,  ste-at-chah'to. 
Stibnite,  stlb'ult. 
Sticcado,  stik-kah'do. 
Sticliometry.  stlk-um'e-tre. 
Stitrening,  stlf'n-ing. 
Stigmata,  stlg'mah-tah. 
Stilbite,  stll'blt. 

Stiletto.  8te-16t'to. 


Suevi,  sive'vi. 

Sufficiency,  suf-fl8h'6n-se. 
Suffocation,  suf-fb-ka'shun. 
Sugar,  slioo'gar  or  eliug'ur. 
Suggest,  sud-jest'. 

Snidse,  su'e-de. 

Suite,  sweet. 

Suitor,  sut'dr. 

Suliots,  Boo'le-ots. 

Sullivan,  sul'le-van. 

Sully,  800-le'. 

Sulphide,  sul'fld. 
Siilpliion,  Bul'fe-on. 
Sulphur,  sul'fur. 

Sumach,  soo'mak. 
Sumpter,  Bum'tur. 
Sumptuous,  sumt'u-us. 
Sun-dew.  sun'-du. 

Superb,  su-purb'. 
Superficies,  su-pfir-f  ish'eez. 
Superfluous,  su-pur'tloo-tis. 
Superimpose,  su-pur-im- 
poz'. 

Superstifion,sii-ptir-«tish'un. 


Stillingia.  stll-lln'je-ah.  [Ian.  Supervision,  sn-ptir-vlzh'un. 
Stilpnonielane,  stilp-ndm'e-  Supplement,  sup'ple-ment. 
Stilpnosedirite,  stllp-no-  Supremacy,  su-prem'a-se. 


sld'tir-It. 

Stimulus.  stim'u-IuB. 
Stingo,  stlng'go. 
Stipa,  sti'pah. 


Spirit ualism,8pir'lt-u-al-Izm  Stipulation,  stlp-u-la'shun. 
Spirilla,  splr'u-lah.  Stipule,  stlp'ul. 

Spissitude,  spis'se-tud.  Stirling,  stdr'ling. 

Spitzbergen,  splts-b6r'gen.  Stirrup,  stur'rup. 
Splanchnology,  splaugk-  Stoccailo,  stok-ka'do 


nul'o-je. 

Splenology,  sple-ndl'o-je. 
Spodumene,  spud'u-meen. 
[bu-llzm.  Spoliation,  spo-le-a'shun. 
sum-uain'-  Spondee,  spon'de. 

Spondias,  spdn'de-k8. 
Sponge,  spunj. 
Spongiole,  8pun'je-ol. 
Sponsion,  spdn'sliun. 


Sine  qua  non,  si'ne  kwa  non.  Sonnet,  sou'net 


Sondershausen,  son-derz-  Sponsor,  spdn'sur. 


Stockholm,  stdk'hom. 
Stoicism,  sto'e-slzm. 
Stola,  sto'lah. 

Stolen,  stoln. 

Stolpe.  stol'pa. 
Stomach,  stum'kk. 
Storied,  sto'rld. 
Stowe,  sto. 

Strabo,  stra'bo. 
Straight,  strat.’J 


Surcingle,  Bur'slng-gl. 
Surety,  shoor'te. 

Snrfeit,  sur'flt. 

Surrey,  sQr're.  [tis. 

Surreptitious,  Bur-rSp-tlsh'- 
Survey,  sur'va  and  sur-va'. 
Susa,  soo'sah. 

Susquehanna,  sus-kwe-iian'- 

[  nah. 


Singapore,  slug-gah-poor'. 
Single,  slng'gl. 

Singultus.  Bin-gul'ttis. 
Sinope,  se-no'pe. 

Sinople,  sln'o-pl. 
Sinuosity,  8ln-u-os'e-te. 
Sinus,  si'nus. 

Sion,  si'tin. 

Siphon,  sl'fon. 

Siphouia,  si-fo'ne-ah. 
Sipotuba.  slp-o-tu'bali. 
Sipsey,  slp'se. 

Si  p  n  114-u  I  us.  se-pung'ku-las. 
Sira  balli,  se-rali-bal'le. 
Siredon,  se-re'don. 

Siren,  sl'rgn. 

Sirius,  sn-'e-us. 

Sirocco,  se-rok'ko. 

Sirrah.  slr'rah. 

Sirupy,  slr'Qp-e. 

Sirvente,  sur-ven'te. 

Sisk i wit,  sls'ke-wit. 
Sismondi,  sees-mdu'de. 
Sistova,  sees-to'vah. 


Sonometer,  so-ndm'e-ttir. 
Sonora,  so-no'rah. 

Son  tag,  son't  ag. 

Sooloo,  soo-loo'. 

Soon  da,  soon'dah. 

Sophia,  so-fi'ah. 

Sophism,  so'fizm.  [shun. 


[how'zu.  Spontaneity,  spdn-ta-ne'e-te.  Stralsund,  strahl'soont. 


Spoilt  ini,  spun-te'ne. 
Sporades,  spdr'a-deez. 

Sporangium,  spo-ran'je-um. 
Sprague,  sprag. 

Sprengel,  spreng'g?]. 
Sprightly,  sprit'le. 
Sprinkle,  sprlngk'l. 


Sophistication,  so-fls-te-ka'-  Sprocket,  sprdk'It. 
sdf'o-mur. 


Strange,  stranj. 
Strangury,  string'gu-re 
Strappailo,  BtrSp-pa'do. 
Strasbourg,  strahs'boorg. 

SI  rat  aril  li  met  ry, 

rlth'me-tre. 

Strategy,  strat'e-je 


Suture,  sut'ur. 

Suttee,  sut-te'. 

Su  zerain,  su'ze-ran. 
Swaddle,  swod'dl. 

Swamp,  swdmp. 

Sweaty,  swet'e. 

Sweden,  swe'dn.  [bdr'ie-an. 
Swedenborgian,  swt-un- 
Sxveeten,  swet'u. 
Swietenia.  swe-te'ne-ah. 
Swinge,  swlnj. 

Swingle,  swiug'gl. 
Switzerlauil,  swit'zur-land. 
Swivel,  Bwlv'l. 

Sybarite,  slb'a-rlt. 
Sycamore,  sik'a-mor. 
strat-a-  Sycosis,  si-ko'sis. 

Sydenham,  sld'nam. 
Syderolite.  sld'er-o-lit. 


Sophomore, 

Soprano,  so-pmh'no. 
Sophocles,  sofo-kleez. 
Sorcery,  sur'sur-e. 

So riiawa life,  sor-da'wal-It. 
Sordes,  sor'dez. 

Sal’ll i lie,  sor'deen. 
S4>rediuin,  so-re'de-um. 
Sorgo,  sor'go. 

Soria,  so're-ah. 

Sorites,  so-ri'teez. 
Sorosis,  so-ro'sis. 

Sorrel,  sdr'rll. 

Sorrento,  sdr-ran'to. 
Sorus,  so'rus. 

Sospiro,  sos-pe'ro. 


Streptopus,  Ktrep'to-pus. 


Sisymbrium,  se-slm'bre-um.  Sostenuto,  sdB-ta-noo'to. 

Sisyphus,  sls'e-fus.  [Dm.  Sotto  voce,  sot'to  vo'cha. 

Sisy  rinchiiim.  8is-e-rlug'ke-  Soudan,  soo-dahn'. 
Sitka,  slt'kah.  Souli€,  soo-la'. 

Sitology,  se-tul'o-je.  Soulouque,  soo-look'. 

Siva,  sl'vah  orse'vah.  [um.  Son  It,  soolt. 
Sivatlieriiim,  siv-a-the're-  Soutane,  soo-talin'. 
Sixtus,  slks'tus.  Southern,  suth'Srn. 

Sizar,  si'zar.  Souvalky,  soo-vahl'ke. 

Skager-rack.  skah-ger-ralik'.  Souvenir,  soov-neer'. 
Skeleton,  sk6l'e-tan.  Souzdal,  sooz'dalii. 

Skerries,  sker'riz.  Sovereign,  suv'er-In. 

Skiddaw,  skld'dau.  Sowing,  so'Ing. 

Skiuk,  skingk.  Soymida,  soi'me-dah. 

Skirmish,  skur'mlsh.  Spadille,  spa-deei'. 

Skirret,  sklr'rlt.  Spadix,  spa'diks. 

Skolopsite,  skdl'Op-zrt.  Spado,  spah'do. 

Sk utter uilite,  skut-t6r'u-dlt.  Spadroon,  spad-roon'. 


Sprout,  sprowt. 

Spunky,  spungk'e. 

Spurious,  8pu're-&3. 

Sputum,  spu'tum. 

Spurzheini,  spoorts'hlm 
Sphynx.  sfingkz. 

Si|  ua I i<la-.  skwoi'e-de. 

Squaw,  skwaw. 

Sq  uier.  skwe'ur. 

Stabat- Plater,  sta'batma'tfir.  Strctton.  stret'tu 
Staccato,  stak-kab'to.  Stria,  stre'ah. 

Stackhousiacese, stak-hows-  Stricture,  strlkt'yur. 
Stall nuni,  sta'db-um.  [e-a'se-e.  Strigillose,  stri.j'il-luz. 
Stadtholder,  stat'hold-ur. 

Stael,  stahl. 

Staffa,  8taffah. 

Stage,  staj. 

Staggers,  stag'gtirz. 

Stagirite,  stag'e-rit. 

Stagnation,  stag-na'shun. 

Staith.  stath. 

Stalactite,  stah-iak'tit. 

Stalagmite,  stah-lag'mit. 

Stalk,  stawk. 

Stamen,  sta'men. 


Stratification,  BtrSt-e-fe-ka'-  Syene,  si-e'ne. 

shun.  Sylph,  silf. 

Stratiotes,  strah-ti'o-teez.  Syllepsis,  sil-lep'sis. 


Stratocracy,  stra-tdk'ra-se.  Syllogism,  sll'lo-jizm. 
Stratography,  stra-tog'ra-fe.  Sylvester,  slt'ves-tur. 
Stratum,  stra'tum.  Sylvicola,  Bll-ve-ko'luli. 

Strenuous,  str6n'u-us.  Symmetry,  slm'me-tre. 

Strelizia,  stra-llzh'yah.  [ah.  Sympathy,  sim'pa-thc. 
Strepsiptera,  strep-slp'tur-  Symphony,  slm  fo-ne. 


slm-f  xz- 


Strissores,  stris'so-ieuz. 
Strix,  striks. 

Strobile,  strSb'II. 
Stronib,  strum. 

Strom  bite,  strdm'blt. 
Stroinboli,  strum'bo-le. 
Strontian,  strun'slie-an. 
Strophe,  stro'fe. 
Strozzi,  Btrdt'se. 
Structure,  strukt'yur. 


Symphyseotomy, 

ot'o-me. 

Sy m posi  u in.  sxm-po'zhe-um. 
Sy  nan  thus,  sln-an'thtis. 
Synarchy,  sln'ar-ke. 
Synaxis,  se-naks'Is.  [nizm. 
Synchronism,  slugk'roi' 
Syncope,  singk'o-pe. 
Synecdoche,  sln-ek'do-ke. 
Synesins,  se-ne'zhus. 
Synizesis,  8iu-e-ze'sxs. 
Syi-od,  sln'fid. 

Synonym,  sln'o-nlnx. 
Synopsis,  sin-up'sls. 
Synovia.  8in-o've-ah. 

[e-de.  Synteresis,  slu-te-re'sla. 

Svuthi-«i«.  fiin't.hfi-ala. 


Stamina,  stam'e-nah. 
Stampede,  stam-ped'. 
Standard,  stand'ard. 
Stanhope,  stkn'up. 
Stannaries,  stin'na-reez. 
Stannine,  stan'nln. 
Stanza,  stan'zah. 

Stapelia,  sta-pe'le-ah. 
Staphyloma,  ct&f-e-Io'mah. 


Struinah,  stroo'mah, 

Strut liionidic,  stroo-tlie-on'-  Synthesis,  sln'tke-sia 
Struthiopteris,  stroo-the-  Syphilis,  sxf'e-lis. 


op'ttlr-is. 

Strychnine,  Btrik'nin. 
Stuart,  stu'art. 

Stubble,  stub'bl. 

Studio,  stu'de-o. 

Stnfa.  stoo'fah. 
Stultiloquy,  Bttxl-txl'o-kwe. 
Stupendous,  stu-pgn'dus.  . 


Syra,  si'rah. 

Syria,  sxr'e-ah. 

Syringa,  se-ring'gah. 
Syringe,  slr'xnj. 

Syrinx,  slr'xngkz. 
Syssarcosis,  sls-sar-ko'sls. 
Systole,  Bis'tu-le. 

Syzygy,  eiz'e-je. 
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Tabanus.  tah-ba'nua. 
Tabard,  t&b'&rd. 

Tabasco,  tah-bas'ko. 
Tabasliecr,  t&b-nli-sheer'. 
Tabernacle,  t&b'br-na-kl. 
Tablature.  tiib'la-tur. 
Tableau,  tab-lo'. 

Taboo,  ta-boo'. 

Tabouret,  tab'oo-ret. 
Taccacese,  tiik-ka'se-e. 
Tachydrite,  tak'e-drit. 
Taciturn,  tas'e-t&rn. 
Tacsonia,  tak-so'ne-ah 
Taffeta,  taf'fe-tab. 

Tali  a,  ta'fe-ah. 

Talilet,  tah-fe-let'. 
Taganrog,  tag'an-rcig. 
Tagetes,  ta-je'teez. 

Tagl  iacozzo,  tal-yah-kot'so. 
Tagliamento.  tal-yah-men'to. 
Tagl  ion  i,  tal-yo'ne. 

Tahiti,  tah-e'te. 

Taille,  ta-ye'. 

Tai-wan-foo,  ti-wahn-foo'. 
Tajaeu,  tali-jiis'soo. 

Talbot,  tawl'bttt. 

Talca,  tal'kah. 

Ta  legal  la.  tal-e-gal'lali. 
Tallien,  tah-le-an'. 

Talma,  tahl'mah. 

Talmud,  tal'mud. 

Talon,  tal'on. 

Talpidie,  tal'pe-de. 

Taloo It  d  a r,  tah-look'dar. 
Tamar,  ta'mar.  [se-e. 

Tamar icacese,  ta-mar-e-ka'- 
Tamarind,  t&m'a-rlnd. 
Tambourine,  tam-boor-een'. 
Tampion,  tam'pe-tin. 
Tanager,  tan'a-jer. 

Tauaro,  tali-nah'ro. 

Tang'll  ini  a,  tang-gln'e-ab. 
fi  iigipaha.  tan-je-pah'ab. 
Tanists,  ta'nists. 

Tannin,  tan'nin. 

Tansy,  tiln'ze. 

Taut alid:r.  tan-tiil'e-de. 
Tantalus,  tan'ta'lOs. 
Tapestry,  tap'es-tre. 
Tapioca,  tap-e-o'kah. 

Tapir,  ta'per. 

Taran  tel  la,  tah-r&n-tfil'lah. 
Tarantism,  tar'an-tizm. 
Taranto,  tah-ran'to. 
Tarantula,  tah-r&n'tu-lah. 
Tarasacu  m,  ta-raks'a-kum. 
Tardo,  talir'do. 

Targum.  tar'gum. 
Tarlatan,  tar'Ia-tan. 
Tarnopol,  tar'no-pol. 
Tarpaulin,  tkr-paw'lln. 
Tarpeian,  tar-pe'yan. 
Tarquinius.  tar-kwin'e-us. 
Tarragona,  tar-rah-go'nah. 
Tarshisli,  t.ir'sheesh. 
Tarsier,  tar-se-a'. 
Tarsorrapliy,  tar-sor'ra-fe. 
Tarsotomy,  tar-sot'o-me. 
Tarsus,  tar'sus. 

Tartan,  tar'tan. 

Tartarus,  tar'ta-rus. 
Tartuffe.  tar-toofY. 
Tasmania,  taz-ma'ne-ab. 
Tasso,  tahs'so. 

Taste,  tast. 

Tatouay,  tat'oo-a. 

Tattoo,  tat-too'. 

Taurine,  taw'rln. 

Taurocol,  taw'ro-kol. 
Taurus,  taw'rus. 
Tautology,  taw-tdl'o-je. 
Taxacete,  taks-a'se-e. 
Taxation,  taks-a'shun. 
Taxidermy,  taks'e-dur-me. 
Taxonomy,  taks-on'o-me. 
Taygetns,  ta-je'tus. 

Taylor,  ta'lQr. 

Tazza,  taht'sah. 

'Tchatlda,  chad'dah.  [foo'. 
Tchao-ehoo-foo,  chow-choo- 
Tcliernsiya,  chfir-na'yah. 
Tchernigov,  ckfir'ne-gOf. 
Teak,  tfik. 

Tebetli,  te'bfith. 

Tecoma,  te-ko'mah. 
Tectona,  tek-to'nah. 
Tecumseh,  te-kum'sa. 

Te  Ileum,  te  de'Qm. 
Tedium,  te'de-um. 

Tedsi,  tfid'se. 

Teetotum,  te-to'tum. 

Teflis  or  Till  is,  tlf'lis. 
Tefsa,  tef'sah. 

Tegument.  teg'u-mfint. 
Tehama,  te-ah'mah. 
Telegraph,  tel'e-graf. 
Tellina,  tel-le'nah. 
Tellurium,  tel-lu're-um. 
Temerity,  te-mer'e-te.  [nifint. 
Temperament,  tfim'pfir-a- 
Teinpis,  tem'pis. 

Templars,  teru'piarz. 


Temple,  tem'pl. 
Tciiaculum,  te-nak'u-1  inn. 
Tenasserim.  tfin-as'ea-rlm. 
Tencin,  tfin-sahu'. 

Tendon,  ten'dou.  [do. 

Tenebrisnidat,  ten-e-brlz'no- 
Tenedos,  ten'e-dos. 
Tenesmus,  te-nez'mus. 
Tenet,  tfin'et. 

Teniers,  ten'e-firz. 

Ten  lit?,  ten'na. 

Tennessee,  ten-ues-se'. 
Tennis,  teu'nls. 

Tennyson.  teu'ne-s&n. 
Tenon,  ten'fin. 

Tenotomy,  te-not'o-me. 
Tensile,  teu'sil. 
Tentaculum,  ten-tak'u-luin. 
Tenthredineta*,  ten-thre- 
dln'e-te. 

Tentiginous,  tfin-tij'e-nus. 
Tennnirostres,  tfin-ne-ros'- 
Tenure,  ten'ur.  [tfirz. 

Teocalli,  te-o-kal'le. 

Teph  rosia,  te-fro'zbah. 
Terah,  te'rah. 

Teraino,  te-rah'mo. 
Teraphini,  ter'ah-flm. 
Teratology,  ter-a-tol'o-je. 
Terceira,  ter-si'rah. 
Terebratula.  ter-e-brat'u-lab. 
Teredo,  te-re'do. 

Terek,  te'rek. 

Terence,  ter'ens. 

Terete,  te-ret'.  [sa'shun. 

Tergiversation,  tur-je-ver- 
Tergum,  ttir'gum. 

Terlizzi,  ter-llt'se. 

Ter  m  in  alia,  tur-min-a'le-ah. 
Termini,  tur'me-ni. 
Termitidse,  tur-mlt'e-de. 
Teruanx,  ter'no. 

Terni,  ter'ne. 

Ternova,  ter-no'vah. 
Ternstromiaceie,  tern-stro- 
rae-a'se-e. 

Terodant,  ter'o-dant. 
Terrace,  tfir'ras. 
Terra-cotta,  ter'rah-kot-tali. 
Terra  Japouica,  ter'rah  ja- 
pon'e-kah. 

Terrapin,  ter'ra-pln. 
Terrible,  ter're-bl. 

Terror,  ter'ror. 

Tertu Ilian,  ter-ttil'le-an. 
TerzaKima.  tgr'zali  re'mah. 
Testament,  tfis'ta-ment. 
Testicle,  tes'te-kl. 
Testimony,  tes'te-mo-ne. 
Test  udo,  tes-tu'do. 

Tetanus,  tet'a-nus. 
Tgte-a-t@te.  tat-ah-tat'. 
Tethys,  te'thls. 

Tetracera,  tet-ras'ar-ah. 
Tetracliotomoiis,  tet-rab- 
kot'e-mus. 

Tetradrachm,  tet'rab-dram. 
Tetragon,  tet'rah-gon. 
Tetrarch.  te'trark. 
Tetrastich,  te-tras'tlk. 
Teiicrium,  tu'kre-um. 
Teutates,  tu-ta'teez. 
Teuthidic.  tu'the-de. 
Teuton,  tu'tiin. 

Texas,  teks'as. 

Texture,  tekst'ur. 
Thackeray,  thak'tir-e. 
Thalamus,  thal'a-mbs. 

Thai  berg,  tabl'barg. 

Thales,  tha'leez. 

Thalia,  tha'le-ah. 
Thalictrum,  tha-llk'trum. 
Tliallogens,  thal'lo-jenz. 
Thamnophile,  tham'no-fil. 
Thanatology,  than-a-tol'o-je. 
Thank,  thangk. 

Thapsia,  thap'se-ah. 

Thasos,  tha'sos.  [tur'je. 

Than  mat  u  rgy.  tliaw'ma- 
Theanthropy,  the-an'tro-pe. 
Tlieatin,  the'a-tin. 

Theatre,  tlie'a-tur. 

Thebes,  tliGbz. 

Theca,  the'kab. 
Thecaphore,  tbe'kah-fbr. 
Thcine,  tbe'ln. 

Tlieiss,  tls. 

Themis,  the'mls. 
Theobroma,  tbe-o-bro'mah. 
Theocracy,  the-ok'ra-se. 
Theodicy,  tbe-Od'e-se. 
Tlieoilolite,  tlie-od'o-llt. 
Theoilore,  tbe'o-dur. 
Theodoras,  tbe-o-do'rus. 
Theodosius,  the-o-do'she-us. 
Theogony.  tbe-og'o-ne 
Thcopathy,  tlien'ip'a-tbe. 
Theoplianes.  the-bf'a-neez. 
Theophrastus,  tbe-o-fras'tus. 
Theorbo,  tbe-or'bo. 

Theory,  tho'o-re. 

Therasia,  tho-ra'zhab. 


Theresa,  ta-ra'zali. 
Theresiopol.ta-ra-ze-o'p8I. 
Theriac,  tbe're-ak. 
Thermic,  thQr'me.  [sis. 

Thermocrosis,  thur-mok'ra- 
Tliersites,  thur-se'teez. 
Thesaurus,  the-saw'rus. 
Theseus,  tlie'se-fts. 
Thespian,  tbes'pe-an.  [ne-ilnz. 
Thessalonians.  tbes-sa-lo'- 
Thessaly,  thes'sa-le. 

Thetis,  tbe'tis. 

Theurgy,  the'ur-je. 
Thian-shan,  tbe-a.n-shahn'. 
Thierry,  te-ar-ra'. 

Thiers,  te-air'. 

Thibet,  tib'et. 

Thigh,  till. 

Thionville,  te-6n-veel'. 
Thistle,  thls'l. 

Thlipsis,  tblip'sTs. 

Thomas,  tom'as. 

Thoracic,  tho-ras'ik. 
Thoreau,  tbo-ro'. 

Thorium,  tbo're-um. 
Thorough,  tbur'ro. 
Thorwaldsen,  tur'vahld-sun. 
Thought,  tbawt. 

Thrace,  thras. 

Thrall,  thrawl. 

Th  rasy  b u  1  us,  tbras-e-bu'l us. 
Threepence,  thrip'pgns. 
Thrombolite,  tbiOm'bo-lit. 
Throttle,  tbrot'tl. 

Through,  throo. 

Thrum,  thrum. 

Throwster,  thro'stur. 
Thuggism,  tbug'gizm. 
Thule,  tbul. 

Thumb,  thum. 

Thuringia,  thu-rln'je-ab. 
Thylacine,  thira-sln. 
Thyme,  tim. 

Thyrsus,  thur'sus. 

Tiara,  ti'a-rah. 

Tiarella,  te-ab-rfiriali. 

Tiber,  ti'bur. 

Tiberius,  ti-be're-us. 

Tibia,  tib'e-ab. 

Tibuliis,  tlb'u-lus.  [loo-roo'. 
Tic-douiourenx,  tik-doo- 
Ticino,  te-clie'no. 

Tickle,  tlk'i.  [gah. 

Ticonderoga.  ti-kon-de-ro'- 
Tidology,  tld-ol'o-je. 

Tierce,  teers. 

Tiers  Etat,  te-airz  a-tah'. 
Tigella,  te-jel'lali. 

Tiger,  ti'gtlr. 

Tigridia,  te-grld'e-ah. 
Tigris,  tl'grls. 

Tilia,  til'e-ali. 

Tilliea,  til-le'ali. 

Tilsit,  til'sit. 

Timbre,  tim'bUr. 
Timenoguy,  ti-men'o-gi. 
Timoleon,  te-mo'le-on. 
Timon,  ti'mon. 

Timor,  te-mor' 

Timotheus,  te-mo'tbe-tis. 
Timothy,  tim'o-the. 
Tinanion,  tin'a-mon. 

Tinea,  tin'e-ab. 

Tinkle,  tlng'kl. 

Tinsel,  tin's). 

Tinto,  teen'to. 

Tippoo  Saib,  tip-poo  sah'ib. 
Tipulariie,  tip-u-la're-e. 
Tirade,  ti-rad'. 

Tiraillenr,  te-rahl-yoor'. 
Tirano,  te-rab'uo. 
Tirra-lirra,  tir'rab-lir'rah. 
Tissue,  tis'sboo. 

Tisane,  te-zan'. 

Tisri,  tiz're. 

Titan,  ti'tan. 

Titanium,  ti-ta'no-um. 
Titus,  ti'ttis. 

Tmesis,  ine'sis. 
Tmutarakan,  mu-tar'ab-kan. 
Tobiigo,  to-ba'go. 

Tobit,  to'bit. 

Tobolsk,  to-biilsk'. 
Tocantins,  to-kalin-teenz'. 
Toccata,  tok-kah'ta. 
Tocqueville,  tok-yeel'. 
Tocsin,  tok'sin. 

Tocuyo,  to-kl'yo. 
Todmcrden,  tod'mor-deu. 
Toga,  to'gah. 

Toilet,  toi'let. 

Tokay,  to-ka'. 

Toleiitino.  to-len-te'no. 

Toll.  to). 

Tolosa,  to-lo'zab. 
Tomahawk,  tdm'a-hawk. 
Tomato,  to-mah'to. 

Tomb,  toom. 

Tombnctoo,  tdm'btik-too. 
Tongue,  tung. 

Ton.  tun. 

Tone,  ton. 


Tongs,  t<5ngz. 

Tonquin,  ton-keen'. 
Tonsil,  tdn'sil. 

Tonsure,  ton'slioor. 
Toothed,  tootht. 

Topalias,  to-pa'Ie-as. 
Toparchy,  to'pkrk-e. 

Topaz,  to'paz. 

Toplitz,  top'lits. 

Topology,  topbl'o-je. 
Tonnes,  tdr'meth. 

Tornado,  tOr-na'do. 

Tornea,  tor'ne-o. 

Toronto,  to-ron'to. 
Torpedo,  tor-pe'do. 

Torpid,  tor'pid.  [gra'ko. 

Torre  del  Cireco,  tor'ra  del 
Torres-Veilras,  tor-rez  vad'- 
Torreya,  tor-ra'yah.  [rahz. 
Torricelli,  tbr-re-chel'le. 
Torshok.  tor'shok. 

Torsi,  tor'si. 

Torticulis,  tor-tlk'u-lis. 
Tortoise,  tor'tis. 

Tortona,  tbr-to'nab. 
Tortosa,  tor-to'zah. 

Tortrix,  tor'triks. 

Tortuga,  tor-tu'gah. 
Tortuous,  tort'u-us. 

Torus,  to'rus. 

Totem,  to'tem. 

Totila,  tot'e-lah.  [palin'. 

Totonicapau,  to-ton-e-kab- 
Touch,  tuch. 

Tough,  tuf. 

Toulon,  too-lon(g)'. 
Toulouse,  too-looz'. 

Ton rbi II ion,  toor-be-ydn(g)'. 
Tourmaline,  toor'ma-lin. 
Tournament,  tur'na-mgnt. 
Tourniquet,  tQr'ne-ket. 
Tournois,  toor-nwab'. 
Touroukchansk,  too-roo- 
kansk'. 

Tour vi lie,  toor-veel'. 
Tous-les-mois,too-laz-mwali' 
Tout-ensemble,  toot-ong- 
Towards,  to'ardz.  [song'bl. 
Towhee,  too-bwe'i 
Trachea,  tra'ke-ah. 
Traction,  trak'sbun. 
Tradition,  tra-disli'un. 
Trafalgar,  trali-fal-gabr'. 
Tragacanth.  trag'a-kanth. 
Tragedy,  triij'e-de. 
Tragopon,  trag'o-piin. 
Tragus,  tra'gus. 

Trajectory,  tra-jekt'o-re. 

I  rani,  trab'ne. 
Tranquebar,  tran-kwe-bar'. 
Transitu,  triui'se-tu. 
Transom,  tran'sum. 

Trapa,  trab'pab. 

Trapani,  trah-pab'ne. 
Trapezium,  tra-pe'zbum. 
Trappists,  trap'pistz. 
Tras-os-Hlontes,  trabz-os- 
mdn'tgz. 

Travel,  trav'l. 

Travertine,  trah'ver-teen. 
Travesty,  trav'es-te. 
Treachery,  tieeh'ur-e. 
Treason,  tre'zn. 

Treasure,  trezh'ur. 
Trebizonil,  treb'e-zond. 
Trebuchet,  treb'u-sliet. 
Tre-cento,  tra-chen'to. 
Trecksclmyt,  trek'shoit. 
Tredegar,  tred'e-gar. 
Tredille,  tre-deel'. 

Treenail,  trun'nl.  [dra'se-e. 
Tremandracese,  tre-m&n- 
Tremella,  ti  e-inel'lah. 
Tremolite,  trein'o-llt. 
Tremolo,  trem'o-lo. 
Trenchant,  trencb'ant. 
Trenck,  trengk. 
Trenthani,  trgnt'ani. 
Trepanning,  tre-pan'nlng. 
Trephine,  tre-fin'. 

Trepida  t  i  on ,  trep-e-da'shiin. 
Trespass,  tres'pas. 

Treviso,  tra-ve'zo. 
Triandria.  tri-an'dre-ah. 
Triangle,  tri'ang-gl. 

Trias,  tri'as. 

Tribasic.  tri-ba'sik. 
Tribune,  trlb'yoon. 

Trica,  tri'kah.  ‘ 

Trichiasis,  tre-ki'a-sls. 
Trichinae,  tre-ki'ne. 
Trichocyst.  trik'o-slst. 
Trichostema,  tre-kOs-te'mali. 
Triclinium,  tre-klin'e-bm. 
Tricuspid,  tredtus'pid 
Tridacnidae.  tre-dak'ne-de. 
Trident,  tri'dent. 

Trieste,  t re-fist'. 

Trifolium,,  tre-fo'le-um. 
Trigamy,  trig'a-me. 
Trjglyph,  tri'gllf.  [e-tre. 
Trigonometry,  trig-o-n<5m'- 


Trigynia,  tre-jln'e-ah. 
Trilingual,  tri-llng'gwal. 
Trillion,  trll'ytin. 
Trilobite,  tri'lo-bit. 
Trilogy,  trll'o-je. 

Trimurti,  tre-moor'te. 
Trincomalce.  trln-kom-a-le'. 
Tringa,  tring'gah. 

Trinket,  tring'ket. 
Trinidad,  trln-e-dad'. 
Trinoctial,  tre-nok'slial. 
Trio,  tre'o. 

Trioecia,  tri-e'shah. 
Triosteum,  tre-Os'te-um. 
Tripsacum,  trlp'sa-kOm.  [ah. 
Triptolemaea.  trip-to-Ie'me- 
Triptolenms.  trip-tOl'e-mus. 
Triptych,  trlp'tlk. 
Trismus,  trTz'mus. 
Tritheist,  tri'the-ist. 
Triticum,  trit'e-ktim. 
Triton,  tri'ton. 
Triumvirate,  tri-tim've-rat. 
Troas,  tro'as. 

Troche,  tro'ke. 
Troehilida*.  tro-kll'e-de. 
Trochlea,  trok'le-ah. 
Trochoid,  tro'koid. 
Troglodyte,  trcig'lo-dlt. 
Trogonidae,  tro-gOn'e-de. 
Troll,  trol. 

Trollins,  trol'le-bs. 
Trollope,  trol'ltlp. 

Train  bid  i  u m.  trimi-bid'e-um 
Trombone,  trom'bon. 
Trona,  tro'nah. 
Troptcolnm,  tro-pe'o-lum. 
Trophi,  tro'fi. 

Trophimus,  tro-fe'mue. 
Trophy,  tro'fe. 

Trouble,  trtib'l. 

Troupe,  troop. 

Trousers,  trow'zbrz. 
Trousseau,  tros-so'. 

Troy,  troi. 

Trudge,  truj. 

Truffle,  truft). 

Truncheon,  trun'shbn. 
Trunnion,  trun'ytin. 
Truro,  troo'ro. 

Trusion,  troo'zhun. 

Tryst,  trlst. 

Tsars koselo,  tzfirz-ko-sa'lo. 
q'setsC,  tsat-sa'. 
Tsung-ming,  tsoong-mlng'. 
Tubal,  tu'bal. 

Tubifera,  tu-bif'ur-ali. 
Tncunian,  too-koo-mahn'. 
Tudor,  tu'd&r. 

Tufaceous,  tu-fa'shiis. 

T  u  ge n  d  b  u  ml .  t  u 'gand-boo n d 
Tuition.  tu-Ish'tin. 

Tulip,  tu'lip. 

Tulle,  tool.  [hos-tll'ybs. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  tul'lua 
Tumultuous,  tu-mult'u-bs. 
Tumulus,  tumn-lus. 
Tunguses,  tfmg'us-iz. 
Tunicle,  tu'ue-kl. 

Tunis,  tu'nis. 

Tunkers.  ttmgk'tirz. 
Tunny,  ttin'ne. 

Tupelo,  tu'pe-lo. 
Turbulence,  tur'bu-lens. 
Turcism.  tur'slzm. 
Turcoman,  tiir'ko-mfin. 
Tureen,  tu-reen'. 
Turgescence,  tfir-jes'sens. 
Turgid,  tur'jid. 

Turin,  tu'rln  or  too-reen'. 
Tnriones,  tu-re-o'neez. 
Turkistan,  toor-kis-tabn'. 

'l  urliipin,  tur'lu-pln. 
Turnkey,  turn'ke. 
Turnsole,  turn'sol. 
Turnstone,  turn'stOn. 
Turpitude,  ttir'pe-tud. 
Turtle,  tur'tl. 

Tuscany,  ttis'kah-ne. 
Tuscaroras,  tbs-kali-ro'rfiz. 
Tiisciiluin,  tus'ku-lum. 
Tussicular.  tus-sik'u-lar. 
Tussilago.  tus-sil-a'go. 
Tussle,  tus'sl. 

Tutor,  tu'tur. 

Tutti,  toot'te. 

Tuyere,  twe-air'. 

Twaddle,  twod'dl. 
Tyburnia.  ti-bur'ne-ah. 
Tyler,  tl'lCir. 

Tympanum,  t!ni 'pa-n  um. 
Type,  tip. 

Typhomanin.  ti-fo-nia'ne-ah, 
Typhoiil.  ti'foid. 

Typhoon,  ti-foon'. 

Tyr,  tlr. 

Tyranny,  tlr'an-ne. 

Tyro,  tl'ro. 

Tyrone,  te-ron'. 
Tyrrhenian,  tir-re'ne-iln. 
Tyrol,  tlr'ol. 

Tyrtscus,  tir-te'us. 
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Ubiquity,  u-blk'wc-tc. 
Udder,  ud'dtir. 

Udine,  oo'de-na. 

Ugliness,  iig'le-nes. 
liilond.  oo'lalint. 
Uladislas.  vlitd'Is-lauz. 
Ulceration,  ul-sur-a'shun. 
Ulema,  oo-le'mah. 

Ulex,  u'leks. 

Ulmaceous.  ul-ma'shus. 

U Inline,  ul'mln. 

Ulna,  tU'nah. 

Ulster,  aiz't&r. 
Ultimatnin,  ul-te-ma't&m. 
Ultimo,  ul'te-mo. 
lTStra,  ul'trah. 

U I  illation,  til-u-la'shUn. 


UmS,  oo'mali. 

Umbellales,  tun-bSl'la-leez. 
Umber,  tun'bur. 
Umbilicus,  tim-bll'e-kus. 
Umbles,  tim'blz. 
Umbrage,  um'braj. 
Umbria,  tim'bre-ah. 
Umquhile,  um'kwll. 

IT  nak  a,  oo-nah'kali . 
Unciform,  un'se-fdrm. 
Unction,  ung'shun. 
Uniola,  u-ne-o'lah. 

Union,  yoon'yun. 

Unison,  u'ne-sun. 
Unitarians,  u-ne-ta're-anz. 
Universal,  u-ne-vurs'al. 
University,  u-ne-v&r'se-te. 


II. 

Unkiiit,  un-nit'. 
Upholstery,  up-kol'st&r-e. 
Uphroe,  yoov'ro. 

Upupa.  oo-poo'pah. 

Ural,  yoo'ral. 

Uranium,  u-ra'ne-um. 
Uranus,  u'la-ntis. 

Urban,  tir'ban. 

Urceole,  ur'se-ol. 

U  re.  yoor. 

Uredo,  yoo-re'do. 
Urethra,  u-re'thrab. 
Urge,  hrj. 

Urginea,  ur-jln'yah. 
t  rim,  u'lim. 

Urina*,  u'rlu-e. 
Uroscopy,  u-ros'ko-pe. 


Urquhart,  iirk'hart. 

Ursins,  oor-sahn'. 

Ursula,  ur'su-lah. 

Ursu lines,  ur'su-IInz. 
Urtica,  ur'te-kah. 

Urus,  yoo'rtis. 

Usance,  yooz'&ns. 

Ushant,  oosh'ant. 

Usher,  ush'ur. 

Usknp,  oos'kup. 

Ustica,  fts'te-kah. 

Ust illation,  us-tu-la'shun. 
Usual,  yoo'zhoo-al. 

Usu in asi n ta.  u-sum-a-sln'tah. 
Usurp,  yoo-zurp'. 

Utensil,  u-ten'sil. 

Uterine,  u'ter-In. 


Utica,  u'te-kah. 
Utilitarianism,  u-tll-e-ta're- 
an-Izm.  [tis. 

Uti  Possidetis,  u'ti  pds-sld'e- 
Utopia,  u-to'pe-ah. 
Utraquists,  u'trali-kwlsts. 
Utrecht,  yoo-trekt'. 

Utricle,  u'tre-kl. 

U tricu  1  aria,  u-trl  k-u-la're-ah. 
Uttoxeter,  tit-toks'e-thr. 
Uvea,  u've-ali. 

Uvula,  n'vu-lah. 
Uwarowite,  u-var'o-It. 
Uxmal,  ooks-mahl'. 
Uxorious,  ugz-o're-us. 
Uzema,  u'ze-mah. 

Uzziah,  bz-zi'ah. 


Vaal,  vabl. 

Vadium,  va'de-um. 
Vagabond,  vag'a-bbnd. 
Vagary,  va-ga're. 

Vagina,  va-ji'nah. 

Vague,  vag. 

Vaisya,  vis'yah. 

Valais,  vah-la'. 

Valdivia,  valil-de've-ah. 
Valediction,  val-e-dlk'shun. 
Valencia,  yah-len'she-ah. 
Valenciennes.  vah-ldn(g)-se- 
Valentine,  val'en-tln.  [en'. 
Valerian,  vah-le're-kn. 

Valet,  val'a. 

Valetta,  vah-let'tali.  [na're-an. 
Valetudinarian,  val-e-tu-de- 
Valhalla,  val-hal'lah. 
Validity,  va-lid'e-te. 
Valkyria,  val-kir'e-ab. 
Vallisneria,  val-l!s-ne're-ah. 
Valonia,  va-lo'ne-ab. 
Valorous,  val'br-Qs. 
Valparaiso,  val-pah-ri'zo. 
Value,  vftl'yoo. 
Vampirism,  vam'pir-Izm. 
Vanadium,  va-na'de-um. 
Vandalism,  van'diU-lzm. 
Vandervelde,  vahn-dar-vel'da 
Vandyck,  valm-dik' 
Vanessa,  vali-nes'sah. 
Vanglo,  vang'glo. 
Vanguard,  vau'gakrd. 
Vanilla,  vah-ml'lah. 
Vanity,  van'e-te. 

Vanquish,  vangk'wish. 

Van  Rensselaer,  -ren'sel-ler. 
Vansittart.  van-slt'tahrt. 
Vapor,  va'pur. 

Variable,  va're-a-bl. 
Varicella,  v&r-e-sel'lah. 
Varicocele,  var'e-ko-sel. 
Varicose,  var'e-kos. 
Variety,  va-ri'e-te. 
Variolite,  va're-o-lit. 
Variorum,  va-re-o'rum. 
Varisse.  vali-ris'. 

Varix,  va'rlks. 

Varna,  vahr'nah. 

Varro,  vahr'ro. 

Varuna,  vah-roo'nah. 


Vasarhelly,  vah'shahr-hel. 
Vasari,  vah-sah're. 

Vase,  vas  or  vawz. 
Vassalage,  vas'sal-aj. 
Vassilkov,  vah-sil-kov'. 
Vaticination,  vah-tls-e-na'- 
Vattel,  vaht-tel'.  [shun. 

Vauban.  vo-bon'. 
Vaudeville,  vod'vel. 
Vaudois,  vo-dwah'. 
Vaughan,  vaw'an. 
Vauquelinite,  vok'lln-lt. 
Vavasor,  vav'a-sor. 

Vedas,  ve'daz. 

Vedette,  ve-dSt'. 

Vega,  va'gah. 

Vegetation,  vSj-e-ta'shun. 
Vehemence,  ve'he-mens. 
Vehinic,  va'mik. 

Veil.  val. 

Vela,  ve'lah. 

Velasquez,  va-las'ketli. 
Velites,  ve-li'teez. 

Vellore,  yel-lor'. 
Velocipede,  ve-los'e-ped. 
Vena,  ve'nah. 

Vendee,  vou(g)-da'. 
Vendetta,  ven-det'tab. 
Veneer,  ve-neer'. 

Venereal,  ve-ne're-al. 
Vengeance,  venj'ans. 
Venire,  ve-ni're. 

Veni  Saudi  Spirit  us,  ve'- 
ni  sangk'ti  splr'it-us. 
Venison,  ven'zn. 

Venom,  vfin'um. 
Ventilation,  ven-te-la'shun. 
Ventricle,  ven'tre-kl. 
Venus,  ve'niis. 

Veranda,  ve-riin'dah. 
Veratrum,  ve-ra'trum. 
Verbascum,  vur-bas'kum. 
Verbena,  vur-be'nah. 
Verd-antique,  vurd-an-teek'. 
Verdict,  vur'dlkt. 
Verdig’ris,  vur'de-gres. 
Verdure,  vurd'ur. 
Vergaloo,  vur'gah-loo. 
Vergniaud,vuirn-ye-o'. 
Verification,  vgr-e-fe-ka'- 
Vermes,  vur'meez.  [shun. 


Vermiculation,  yfir-mik-u- 

la'sh&n. 

Vermifuge,  vur'me-fuj. 
Vernacular,  y&r-nak'u-lar. 
Vernon,  vur'nhn. 

Verona,  va-ro'nah. 
Veronese,  va-ro-na'za. 
Veronica,  ve-ron'e-kah. 
Verrocchio,  ver-rok'ke-o. 
Versailles,  yair-sa-ye'. 
Vertebra,  vur-te'brah. 
Vertex,  vur'teks. 

Verticil,  vur'te-sil. 
Vertiginous,  ver-tlj'e-nus. 
Vertumnus,  yer-tum'nus. 
Verus,  ve'rus. 

Verviers,  vair-ve-a'. 
Vesalius,  ve-sa'le-us. 
Vesparise,  ves-pa're-e. 
Vespertilis,  ves-pur-ti'lls. 
Vespucci,  ves-poot'che. 
Vessignon,  v6s'sen-y6n(g). 
Vesta,  ves'tali. 

Vestibule,  ves'te-bul. 
Vestris,  ves'trees. 

Vesuvius,  ve-su've-us. 
Veteran,  vet'ur-an. 

Veto,  ve'to. 

Vexilluin,  voks-il-lum. 
Viana,  ve-ah'nah. 

Viands,  vi'andz. 

Viaticum,  vi-at'e-kum. 
Viatka.  ve-at'kah. 
Vibration,  vi-bia'shun. 
Vibriones,  vib-ri-o'neez. 
Viburnum,  vi-bur'num. 
Vicar,  vlk'ar. 

Vicarious,  ve-ka're-us. 
Vicenza,  ve-chen'sah. 

Vice  Versa,  vi'se  vur'sah. 
Vichy,  ve'she. 

Vicia,  vlsh'e-ah. 

Vicious,  vish'us. 
Vicissitude,  vi-sls'se-tud. 
Vico,  ve'ko. 

Victuals,  vlt'lz. 

Victoria,  ylk-to're-ah. 
Videlicet,  vi-del'e-sit. 
Vidimus,  yld'e-mus. 
Vidonia,  ve-do'ne-ah. 
Vienna,  ve-en'nah. 


Vieuxtemps,  voo-ton'(g) 
View,  vu. 

Vigevano,  ve-ja-vah'no. 
Vigil,  vij'il. 

Vignette,  vln-y6t'. 

Vignola,  ven-yo'lah. 
Vigoroso,  ve-go-ro'zo.  [kali. 
Villa  Franca,  vil'lah  frang'- 
Villars,  ve-abr'. 

Villeinage,  vil'lln-aj. 
Villemain,  veel-mahn'. 

Villi,  veel'le. 

Vincent,  vin'sent. 

Vinci,  vin'che. 

Vinegar,  vln'e-gar. 
Vingt-un,  vahnt-oon'. 

Viola,  yi'o-lah. 

Violation,  vi-o-la'shun. 
Violin,  vi-u-lln'. 
Violoncello,  ve-o-16n-sel'lo. 
Violone,  ve-o-Io'na. 

Viotti,  ye-ot'te. 

Virago,  vi-ra'go. 

Virginia,  vur-jln'e-ah. 
Virgo,  vur'go. 

Virile,  vlr'll. 

Virtuoso,  vur-tu-o'so. 

Virus,  yi'rus. 

Vis-a-vis.  vlz-a-ye'. 

Viscera,  vis'se-rah. 
Viscosity,  vis-kos'e-te. 
Viscount,  vi'kflwnt. 

Vise,  ve-za'. 

Vision,  ylzh'un. 

Visit,  viz'lt. 

Visor,  viz'or. 

Vistula,  vls'tu-lah. 

Vitacese,  vi-ta'se-e. 

Vitebsk,  ve-tebsk'. 
Vitellius.  ve-tfil'yus. 
Viterbo,  ve-tilr'bo. 

Vitex.  vi'teks 
Vitreous,  vit're-us. 

Vitiate,  vlsh'e-at. 

Vitriol,  yit're-dl. 

Vittoria,  vit-to're-ah. 
Vituline,  vit'u-lln. 
Vituperation,  vi-tu-ptir-a'- 
Vivace.  ve-vah'cha.  [shun. 
Vivandiere.  ve-vdng-de-ar'. 
Viva-voce,  ve'vah  vo'cha. 


Viverridse.  ve-ver're-de. 
Vivianite,  viv'yan-It. 
Viviparous,  ve-vlp'a-rus. 
Vivisection,  vlv-e-sek'shun. 
Vizier,  viz'yer. 

Vladimir,  vlahd'e-meer. 
Vocabulary,  vo-kab'u-la-re. 
Vocalism,  vo'kal-Izm.  [shtin. 
Vociferation,  yo-sif-ur-a'- 
Vodina,  vo-de'nah. 
Voghera,  vo-ga'rah. 
Voglite,  vog'llt. 

Vogue,  vog. 

Voir  dire,  ywahTdeer'. 
Voiture,  vwah-toor'. 
Volatile,  vOl'a-til. 

Volcano,  yol-ka'no. 

Volga,  yol'gali. 

Volition,  yo-llsh'tin. 
Volney,  vol'ne. 

Vologda,  vo-lbg'dah. 

Volsci,  vol'si. 

Volla,  vol'tah. 

Volterra,  vbl-ter'rah. 
Voltigeur,  vol-te-zlioor'. 
Voltri,  vbl'tre. 

Volturuo,  vol-toor'no. 
Voltzine.  volt'zin. 
Volubility,  vol-u-bll'e-to. 
Voluptuous,  yo-lfip'tu-us. 
Voluta,  yo-ioo'tah. 

Volvox,  yol'voks. 

Vomica.  vOm'e-kah. 

Vomit,  vbm'It. 

Von  Moltke,  fdn  mol'ka. 
Voronetz.  vor'o-nets. 
Vortex,  vur'teks. 

Vosges,  vOzli. 

Voss.  f<5s. 

Vossius,  fos'se-hs. 
Voussoir,  yoos-swahr'. 
Voyageur,  vwah-yah-zhoor'. 
Voyol,  vi'til.  [blflngz'. 

Vraisemblance,  vra-sung- 
Vulcanite,  vhl'kan-it. 
Vulgarian,  vul-ga're-an. 
Vulgate,  yul'gat. 
Vulnerability,  vul-n6r-a-bll'- 
e-te. 

Vulturidje.  vtilt-u're-de. 
Vyasa,  ve-ah'sah. 


W. 


Waday,  wah'da. 

Wadding,  wod'dlng. 
Wagner,  wahg'nur. 
Wagram,  wali'grahm. 
Wahabees,  wah'ah-beez. 
Walclieren.  wal'ker-an. 
Walchowite,  \val'ko-It. 
W’aldemar,  wol'da-mahr. 
Wahienses,  wol'd6n-seez. 
Wahlsteinia,  vahlt-stin'e-ah. 
Walker,  wawk'ur. 

Wall,  wawl. 

Wall  ace.  wdl'lis. 

Wal  1  a-  W'al  la,wul']ah-w01'la!]. 
Wallenstein,  vahl'len-stm. 
Walloons,  ydl-loonz'. 
W'allow,  wol'lo. 

M'alpole,  wdl'pol. 

W'alter,  wawl'tur. 
Wanimel,  wum'mel 
IVanderer,  wdn'dur-ur. 
Wanghee,  wing-he'. 

Want,  wdnt. 

>Vapitischaw,  wbp'In-shau. 
Warble,  wdr'bl 
Warbnrton.  wor'bur-tn. 
W'arden,  wor'dn. 


Wardrobe,  word'rob. 

Ware.  wer. 

■Warren,  wor'rn. 

Warrior,  wdr're-ur. 
Warwick,  wor'rik. 
Washington,  wosh'Ing-tun. 
Waterloo,  waw-t&r-loo'. 
Wratomwan,wah-tom'wahn. 
Watteau,  wflt-to'. 
Wavellite,  wa'vel-lit. 
Waxen,  waks'n. 

Wayne,  wan. 

Weaken,  wek'n. 

W'ealilen.  weld'n. 
W'earing,  wer'Ing. 

W'eazen,  we'zn. 

Wedge,  wej. 

Wednesday,  wenz'de. 
W'eight,  wilt. 

Wellesley,  welz'le. 
Wellington,  w81'llng-tun. 
W'enceslaus.  vaut'sas-luwss. 
IVener,  wa'nfir. 

Weser,  wa'ser. 

Wesley,  wez'le. 
Westmeath,  w8st-meeth'. 
Westminster,  west'mln-stfir. 


WTestmoreland,  west'mu 
land. 

Westphalia,  west-fa'le-ah. 
IVexford.  wSks'furd. 
Weymouth,  wa'mowth. 
Wheeling,  liwel'ing. 
Whelk,  hwelk. 

Whewell,  hfi'el. 

W'himsy,  hwlm'ze. 
Wliinbrel,  liwin'brel. 
W'hipper,  hwip'pur. 
Whirlpool,  hwurl'pool. 
W'hiskey,  hwls'ke. 
Whisper.  hwTs'pur. 
■Whitby,  hwlt'be. 
Whiteficld.  hwlt'feeld. 
Whitlow,  hwJt'lo. 
Whittier,  hwlt'te-ur. 
Whitworth,  hwlt'wurth. 
IVicklow,  wik'Io. 
Widgeon,  wid'jhn. 
Wieland.  we'lant. 
W'ilderness,  wll'd&r-nSs. 
Wilkes,  wllkz. 

W’ilkie,  wll'ke. 

William.  wll'ySm. 
Wilmington,  wil'ming-tun. 


-  Wilmot  Proviso,  wil-mot 
AVilna,  wll'nah.  [pro-vi'zo. 
AVind.  wind  and  wind,  [grahtz. 
AA'indischgriitz.  vln'dlsh- 
AArindsor,wind'zur. 

Winged,  wingd.  [hawk. 

AVinkle-hawk,  wingk'l- 
AVinnebago,  wln-ne-ba'go. 
AVinneshiek,  wln'ne-shek. 
AA’innipiseogee,  wln-ne- 
AVinslow,  wiuz'lo.  [pls-e-o'je. 
AA'intzenheim.  vlnt'zan-hlm. 
AVire-ga nge.  wlr'gaj. 
AA'isbeach.  wlz'blch. 
Wisconsin,  wls-kon'sln. 
Wisdom,  wiz'dum. 
AA’iserite,  wlz'ur-it. 
Wismar,  vls'mahr.  [boorg. 
AVissembourg,  vls'sein- 
AVistaria,  wls-ta're-ah. 
AA'itchcraft.  hwlch'kraft. 
Witenagemote,  wlt'e-na-ge- 
AA'itherite.  hwith'ur-It.  [mot. 
AA'ithers,  hwith'urz. 

AVi ttenberg,  vit'tan-barg. 
AA'izen.  wlz'n. 

AA’oalioo,  wali'oo. 


W'olfram,  wulfram. 
AA'oIlaston,  wul'lks-tun. 
AA'olsey,  wul'ze.  [lulin'tun. 

Wolverhampton,  wul  vur- 
AVombat,  wom'bat. 
AA'ondrous,  wun'drus. 
AA'ont.  wont  and  wont. 

AA'ood,  wud. 

Wool,  will. 

AVooraly,  woo'rali-le. 

AAoot  z.  woots. 
AA’ordsworth,  wtirdz'wtirth. 
AVork,  whrk. 

AA'orld,  wurld. 

AA’orship,  wur'shlp. 

AVortli.  wurth. 

AA’onrali,  woo'rah-le.  [mahn. 
AA'ouvermans.  wow'vtlr- 
AVrangel,  vr&ng'gal. 

AVrede,  yra'da. 

AA'ren.  ren. 

AA'right,  rlt. 

Writing,  rlt'Ing. 

AA'ii  rtemberg.  ooor'tam-bkrg. 
Wyandots,  wi'an-dots. 
AA'ycliffe.  wlk'llf. 
AA'yoming,  wi-o'ming. 
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Xantheine,  z&n'the-In. 
Xanthite.  zan'thit. 
Xantliiiiin.  zan'the-um. 
Xant  liocone,  ziin'tho-kon. 
Van  t  liopliy  II,  zan'tho-fil. 
Xauthorhamnine,  zan 
thOr-h&m'nm. 


Yacca,  y&k'kab. 

Yager,  yah'gai-.  [de. 

Ya  g  11  a  r  u  n  d  i ,  y  ah-gwah-roon 
Yaflobusha.  y  a  1-lo-bush'ah . 
Yang-tse-Ii  iaiig.  yang-se- 
Yanina,  yah-ne'nah.  fke'ang. 
Yankee,  yimg'ke. 


Zac'eo,  zak'ko. 
Zacliarias,  zak-a-ri'as. 
Zaftre,  zaffur. 

Zain,  zan. 

Zanibo,  bamlai. 

Zamia,  za'me-ah. 

Zante,  zan'ta. 

Zany,  za'ne. 

Zapatosa.  zah-pah-to'zak. 
Zea,  ze'ah. 

Zebetlee,  zeb'e-de. 
Zebra,  ze'brali. 

Zebu,  ze'bu. 


Xanthorriza,  zan-tho-ri'zah.  Xebec,  ze'bek. 


f  Eng,  ze'res. 
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Xanthoxyluin,  zan-thu^s'e-  Xenoclochiuui.  ze-no-do'ke-  e  j  Sp,  ha'rath. 
ldm.  urn. 

Xenophon,  zGu'o-fon. 

Xerasia,  ze-ra'zkah. 

Xerxes,  zurk'ses. 


Van  I  Inis,  zan'thus. 
Xantippe,  zan-tip'pe. 
Xavier,  za've-ur. 


Xiphias,  zif'e-as. 

Xister.  zis'tdr. 
Xylanthrax,  ze-lan'thraks. 
Xyloicline,  zil'oid-in. 


Y. 


Yapon,  yah-pon'. 
Yarkand,  y&r-kahnd'. 
Yarmouth,  yar'muth. 
Yataghan,  yat'a-gahu. 
Yazoo,  yah-zoo'. 
Yearn,  yurn. 

Yeddo,  yed'do. 


Zetloary,  zed'o-a-re. 
Zenana,  ze-nah'nah. 
Zend-Avesta,  zend-a-ves'tah. 
Zenith,  ze'iuth. 

Zenjan.  zen'yahn. 

Zeno,  ze'uo. 

Zenobia.  ze-no'be-ah. 
Zeolite,  ze'o-lit. 

Zephyr,  zefdr. 

Zerba,  zer'bah. 
Zerubbabel,  ze-rul/ah-bel. 
Zeta,  ze'tak. 

Zeticula,  ze-tik'u-lah. 


Yemen,  yem'en. 
Yenite,  ye'nit. 
Yeomanry,  yo'man-re. 
Yergas,  yer'gahs. 
Yesso,  ySs'so. 
Yesterday,  yls'tdr-da. 
Yew,  yoo. 

Z. 


Yokohama,  yo-ko-ah'mah. 
Yola,  yo'lali. 

Yonker.  ydngk'dr. 
Yorkshire,  york'slnir. 
Yoseinite,  yo-sem'e-te. 
Young,  yung. 

Yttrium,  It'tre-uin. 


Zeuglodon.  zug'Io-ddn. 
Zeugma,  zug'mah. 
Zeuxis,  zuks'ls. 

Zibet,  ze'bet. 

Ziega.  ze-a'gah. 

Zinc,  zlngk. 

Zinziberaeeons,  zTn-ze-1 
a'shfis. 

Zion,  zi'dn. 

Zirconium,  zdr-ko'ne-um. 
Zizania,  ze-za'ne-ah. 
Zoanthns,  zo-an'thus. 
Zoarces,  zo'ar-sez. 


Zodiac,  zo'de-fik. 

Zoilus,  zoi'lus. 

Zollverein.  zol'vdr-in. 
Zombor,  zom'bflr. 
Zonotrichia,  zo-no-trlk'e-ali. 
Zoochemy,  zo-ok'e-me. 
Zoolatry.  zo-ol'a-tre. 
Zoology,  zo-ol'o-je. 
Zoophyte,  zo'o-fft. 
Zoospore,  zo'o-spor. 
Zorndorf,  zGrn'dorf. 
Zoroaster,  zor-o-aa'tdr. 


Xy  lophagan.  ze-lGf'a  gan. 
Xylopia,  ze-lo'pe-ah. 
Xyloretine,  zil'dr-e-tli . 
Xylotile,  zil'o-til. 
Xyridacese,  zir-e-da'se-e. 
Xystarch,  zlst'&rk. 


Yttrocerite,  lt'tro-se-rlt. 
Yttrotantalite,  It'tro-tan « 
tah-lit. 

Yucatan,  yoo-kah-tahn'. 
Yucca,  yuk'kah. 

Yvetot,  eev-to'. 


Zosimns,  zOs'e-mds. 
Zouave,  zoo-aliv'. 
Zuccaro,  tzook-kab'ro. 
Zufolo,  zoo-fo'Io. 
Zumology.  zu-nn’l'o-je. 
Zygadite,  zlg'a-dlt. 
Zygtena,  ze-ge'nali. 
Zygoma,  ze-go'niah 
Zymology,  ze-mol'o-je. 
Zythepsary,  zi-thGpsa-re. 
Zy  t hum,  zi'thum. 
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